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PREFACE. 


The  present  work  has  been  conducted  on  the  same  principles,  and  is  designed 
mainly  for  the  use  of  the  same  persons,  as  the  “  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman 
Antiquities.”  It  has  been  long  felt  by  most  persons  engaged  in  the  study  of 
Antiquity,  that  something  better  is  required  than  we  yet  possess  in  the  English 
language  for  illustrating  the  Biography,  Literature,  and  Mythology,  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  writers,  and  for  enabling  a  diligent  student  to  read  them  in 
the  most  profitable  manner.  The  writings  of  modern  continental  philologists,  as 
well  as  the  works  of  some  of  our  own  scholars,  have  cleared  up  many  of  the 
difficulties  connected  with  these  subjects,  and  enabled  us  to  attain  to  more  correct 
knowledge  and  more  comprehensive  views  than  were  formerly  possessed.  The 
articles  in  this  Dictionary  have  been  founded  on  a  careful  examination  of  the 
original  sources  ;  the  best  modern  authorities  have  been  diligently  consulted ; 
and  no  labour  has  been  spared  in  order  to  bring  up  the  subject  to  the  present 
state  of  philological  learning  upon  the  continent  as  well  as  at  home. 

A  work,  like  the  present,  embracing  the  whole  circle  of  ancient  history  and 
literature  for  upwards  of  two  thousand  years,  would  be  the  labour  of  at  least 
one  man’s  life,  and  could  not  in  any  case  be  written  satisfactorily  by  a  single 
individual,  as  no  one  man  possesses  the  requisite  knowledge  of  all  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  which  it  treats.  The  lives,  for  instance,  of  the  ancient  mathema¬ 
ticians,  jurists,  and  physicians,  require  in  the  person  who  writes  them  a 
competent  knowledge  of  mathematics,  law,  and  medicine ;  and  the  same  remark 
applies,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  to  the  history  of  philosophy,  the  arts,  and 
numerous  other  subjects.  The  Editor  of  the  present  work  has  been  fortunate  in 
obtaining  the  assistance  of  scholars,  who  had  made  certain  departments  of  anti¬ 
quity  their  particular  study,  and  he  desires  to  take  this  opportunity  of  returning 
his  best  thanks  to  them  for  their  valuable  aid,  by  which  he  has  been  able  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  work  which  could  not  have  been  accomplished  by  any  single  person. 
The  initials  of  each  writer’s  name  are  given  at  the  end  of  the  articles  he  has 
written,  and  a  list  of  the  names  of  the  contributors  is  prefixed  to  the  work. 

The  biographical  articles  in  this  work  include  the  names  of  all  persons  of 
any  importance  which  occur  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  from  the  earliest 
times  down  to  the  extinction  of  the  Western  Empire  in  the  year  476  of  our  era, 
and  to  the  extinction  of  the  Eastern  Empire  by  the  capture  of  Constantinople  by 
the  Turks  in  the  year  1453.  The  lives  of  historical  personages  occurring  in  the 
history  of  the  Byzantine  empire  are  treated  with  comparative  brevity,  but  accom- 
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panied  by  sufficient  references  to  ancient  writers  to  enable  the  reader  to  obtain 
further  information  if  he  wishes.  It  has  not  been  thought  advisable  to  omit  the 
lives  of  such  persons  altogether,  as  has  usually  been  done  in  classical  dictiona¬ 
ries  ;  partly  because  there  is  no  other  period  short  of  the  one  chosen  at  which  a 
stop  can  conveniently  be  made ;  and  still  more  because  the  civil  history  of  the 
Byzantine  empire  is  more  or  less  connected  with  the  history  of  literature  and 
science,  and,  down  to  the  capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks,  there  was  an 
interrupted  series  of  Greek  writers,  the  omission  of  whose  lives  and  of  an 
account  of  their  works  would  be  a  serious  deficiency  in  any  work  which  aspired  to 
give  a  complete  view  of  Greek  literature. 

The  relative  length  of  the  articles  containing  the  lives  of  historical  persons 
cannot  be  fixed,  in  a  work  like  the  present,  simply  by  the  importance  of  a  man’s 
life.  It  would  be  impossible  to  give  within  any  reasonable  compass  a  full  and 
elaborate  account  of  the  lives  of  the  great  actors  in  Greek  and  Roman  history  ; 
nor  is  it  necessary  :  for  the  lives  of  such  persons  are  conspicuous  parts  of  history 
and,  as  such,  are  given  at  length  in  historical  works.  On  the  contrary,  a  Dic¬ 
tionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Biography  is  peculiarly  useful  for  the  lives  of 
those  persons  who  do  not  occupy  so  prominent  a  position  in  history,  since  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  their  actions  and  character  is  oftentimes  of  great  importance  to  a  proper 
understanding  of  the  ancient  writers,  and  information  respecting  such  persons 
cannot  be  obtained  in  any  other  quarter.  Accordingly,  such  articles  have  had  a 
space  assigned  to  them  in  the  work  which  might  have  been  deemed  dispropor¬ 
tionate  if  it  were  not  for  this  consideration.  Woodcuts  of  ancient  coins  are 
given,  wherever  they  could  be  referred  to  any  individual  or  family.  The  draw¬ 
ings  have  been  made  from  originals  in  the  British  Museum,  except  in  a  few 
cases,  where  the  authority  for  the  drawing  is  stated  in  the  article. 

More  space,  relatively,  has  been  given  to  the  Greek  and  Roman  Writers  than 
to  any  other  articles,  partly  because  we  have  no  complete  history  of  Greek  and 
Roman  Literature  in  the  English  language,  and  partly  because  the  writings  of 
modern  German  scholars  contain  on  this  subject  more  than  on  any  other  a  store 
of  valuable  matter  which  has  not  yet  found  its  way  into  English  books,  and  has, 
hitherto,  only  partially  and  in  a  few  instances,  exercised  any  influence  on  our 
course  of  classical  instruction.  In  these  articles  a  full  account  of  the  Works,  as 
well  as  of  the  Lives,  of  the  Writers  is  given,  and,  likewise,  a  list  of  the  best 
editions  of  the  works,  together  with  references  to  the  principal  modern  works 
upon  each  subject. 

The  lives  of  all  Christian  Writers,  though  usually  omitted  in  similar  publi¬ 
cations,  have  likewise  been  inserted  in  the  present  Work,  since  they  constitute  an 
important  part  of  the  history  of  Greek  and  Roman  literature,  and  an  account  of 
their  biography  and  writings  can  be  attained  at  present  only  by  consulting  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  voluminous  works.  These  articles  are  written  rather  from  a 
literary  than  a  theological  point  of  view;  and  accordingly  the  discussion  of  strictly 
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theological  topics,  such  as  the  subjects  might  easily  have  given  rise  to,  has  been 
carefully  avoided. 

Care  has  been  taken  to  separate  the  mythological  articles  from  those  of  an 
historical  nature,  as  a  reference  to  any  part  of  the  book  will  shew.  As  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  discriminate  between  the  Greek  and  Italian  Mythology,  an  account  of  the 
Greek  divinities  is  given  under  their  Greek  names,  and  of  the  Italian  divinities 
under  their  Latin  names,  a  practice  which  is  universally  adopted  by  the  conti¬ 
nental  writers,  which  has  received  the  sanction  of  some  of  our  own  scholars,  and  is 
moreover  of  such  importance  in  guarding  against  endless  confusions  and  mistakes 
as  to  require  no  apology  for  its  introduction  into  this  work.  In  the  treatment  of 
the  articles  themselves,  the  mystical  school  of  interpreters  has  been  avoided,  and 
those  principles  followed  which  have  been  developed  by  Voss,  Buttmann,  Welcker, 
K.  0.  Muller,  Lobeck,  and  others.  Less  space,  relatively,  has  been  given  to  these 
articles  than  to  any  other  portion  of  the  work,  as  it  has  not  been  considered 
necessary  to  repeat  all  the  fanciful  speculations  which  abound  in  the  later  Greek 
writers  and  in  modern  books  upon  this  subject.  g* 

The  lives  of  Painters,  Sculptors,  and  Architects,  have  been  treated  at  con¬ 
siderable  length,  and  an  account  is  given  of  all  their  works  still  extant,  or  of 
which  there  is  any  record  in  ancient  writers.  These  articles,  it  is  hoped,  will  be 
useful  to  the  artist  as  well  as  to  the  scholar. 

Some  difficulty  has  been  experienced  respecting  the  admission  or  rejection  of 
certain  names,  but  the  following  is  the  general  principle  which  has  been  adopted : 
The  names  of  all  persons  are  inserted,  who  are  mentioned  in  more  than  one  pas¬ 
sage  of  an  ancient  writer ;  but  where  a  name  occurs  in  only  a  single  passage,  and 
nothing  more  is  known  of  the  person  than  that  passage  contains,  that  name  is 
in  general  omitted.  On  the  other  hand,  the  names  of  such  persons  are  inserted 
when  they  are  intimately  connected  with  some  great  historical  event,  or  there  are 
other  persons  of  the  same  name  with  whom  they  might  be  confounded.  But 
as  it  is  useful  for  many  purposes  to  have  as  complete  a  list  as  possible  of  all 
names  of  persons  occurring  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  Writers,  it  is  proposed  to 
give,  in  an  “  Onomasticon”  at  the  end  of  the  third  volume,  all  such  as  have  not 
been  thought  deserving  of  a  place  in  the  body  of  the  work. 

When  there  are  several  persons  of  the  same  name,  the  articles  have  been 
arranged  either  in  chronological  or  some  alphabetical  order.  The  latter  plan 
has  been  usually  adopted  where  there  are  many  persons  of  one  name,  as  in  the 
case  of  Alexander,  Antiochus,  and  others,  in  which  cases  a  chronological 
arrangement  would  stand  in  the  way  of  ready  reference  to  any  particular  indivi¬ 
dual  whom  the  reader  might  be  in  search  of.  In  the  case  of  Roman  names,  the 
chronological  order  has,  for  obvious  reasons,  been  always  adopted,  and  they  have 
been  given  under  the  cognomens,  and  not  under  the  gentile  names.  There  is, 
however,  a  separate  article  devoted  to  each  gens,  in  which  is  inserted  a  list  of  all 
the  cognomens  of  that  gens. 
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It  was  originally  intended  to  complete  the  present  work  in  one  volume,  like  the 
“  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities ;  ”  but  although  all  possible  concise¬ 
ness  has  been  studied,  consistent  with  a  proper  treatment  of  each  subject,  it  has 
been  found  impossible  to  confine  it  to  the  size  originally  contemplated,  without 
sacrificing  the  value  and  usefulness  of  the  work. 

In  a  work  written  by  several  persons  it  is  almost  impossible  to  obtain  exact 
uniformity  of  reference  to  the  ancient  Writers,  but  this  has  been  done  as  far 
as  was  possible.  Wherever  an  author  is  referred  to  by  page,  the  particular 
edition  used  by  the  writer  is  generally  stated ;  but  of  the  writers  enumerated 
below,  the  following  editions  are  always  intended  where  no  others  are  indicated : 
Plato,  ed.  H.  Stephanus,  1578  ;  Athenaeus,  ed.  Schweighauser,  Argentorat. 
1801-7;  the  Moralia  of  Plutarch,  ed.  Francof.  1620;  Strabo,  ed.  Casaubon, 
Paris.  1620;  Demosthenes,  ed.  Reiske,  Lips.  1770  ;  the  other  Attic  Orators, 
ed.  H.  Stephanus,  Paris,  1575  ;  the  Latin  Grammarians,  ed.  H.  Putschius, 
Hanov.  1605  ;  Hippocrates,  ed.  Kiihn,  Lips.  1825-7  ;  Erotianus,  ed.  Franz,  Lips. 
1780;  Dioscorides,  ed.  Sprengel,  Lips.  1829-30;  Aretaeus,  ed.  Kiihn,  Lips. 
1828  ;  Rufus  Ephesius,  ed.  Clinch,  Lond.  1726;  Soranus,  ed.  Dietz,  Regim. 
Pruss.  1838  ;  Galen,  ed.  Kiihn,  Lips.  1821-33;  Oribasius,  Aetius,  Alexander 
Trallianus,  Paulus  Aegineta,  Celsus,  ed.  H.  Stephanus,  among  the  Medicae  Artis 
Principes,  Paris,  1567 ;  Caelius  Aurelianus,  ed.  Amman,  Amstel.  4to.  1709. 

Names  of  Places  and  Nations  are  not  included  in  the  Work,  as  they  will  form 
the  subject  of  the  forthcoming  "  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Geography.” 

WILLIAM  SMITH. 


London,  October,  ]  844. 


LIST  OF  COINS  ENGRAVED  IN  THE  FIRST  VOLUME. 


In  the  following  list  AV  indicates  that  the  coin  is  of  gold,  At  of  silver,  AL  of  copper,  1A3  first  bronze 
Roman,  2A3  second  bronze  Roman,  3  A3  third  bronze  Roman.  The  weight  of  all  gold  and  silver  coins 
is  given,  with  the  exception  of  the  aurei  and  denarii,  which  are  for  the  most  part  of  nearly  the  same 
weight  respectively.  When  a  coin  has  been  reduced  or  enlarged  in  the  drawing,  the  diameter  of  the 
original  coin  is  given  in  the  last  column,  the  numbers  in  which  refer  to  the  subjoined  scale  :  those 
which  have  no  numbers  affixed  to  them  are  of  the  same  size  in  the  drawing  as  the  originals. 
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ABARIS. 

A^AEUS  (’A €cuos),  a  surname  of  Apollo  de¬ 
rived  from  the  town  of  Abae  in  Phocis,  where  the 
god  had  a  rich  temple.  (Hesych.  s.  vfAgcu  ;  Herod, 
viii.  33  ;  Paus.  x.  35.  §  1,  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

ABAMMON  MAGISTER.  [Porphyrius.] 
ABANTI'ADES  (’A Savnabys)  signifies  in 
general  a  descendant  of  Abas,  but  is  used  especi¬ 
ally  to  designate  Perseus,  the  great-grandson  of 
Abas  (Ov.  Met.  iv.  673,  v.  138,  236),  and 
Acrisius,  a  son  of  Abas.  (Ov.  Met.  iv.  607.)  A 
female  descendant  of  Abas,  as  Danae  and  Atalante, 
was  called  Abantias.  [L.  S.] 

ABA'NTIAS.  [Abantiades.] 
ABA'NTIDAS  (’A gaimSas),  the  son  of  Paseas, 
became  tyrant  of  Sicyon  after  murdering  Cleinias, 
the  father  of  Aratus,  b.  c.  264.  Aratus,  who  was 
then  only  seven  years  old,  narrowly  escaped  death. 
Abantidas  was  fond  of  literature,  and  was  accus¬ 
tomed  to  attend  the  philosophical  discussions  of 
Deinias  and  Aristotle,  the  dialectician,  in  the  agora 
of  Sicyon :  on  one  of  these  occasions  he  was  mur¬ 
dered  by  his  enemies.  He  was  succeeded  in  the 
tyranny  by  his  father,  who  was  put  to  death  by 
Nicocles.  (Plut.  Arat.  2.  3 ;  Paus.  ii.  8.  §  2.) 

ABARBA'REA  (’ A§ap§ap€y),  a  Naiad,  who 
bore  two  sons,  Aesepus  and  Pedasus,  to  Bucolion, 
the  eldest  but  illegitimate  son  of  the  Trojan  King 
Laomedon.  (Horn.  II.  vi.  22,  &c.)  Other  writers 
do  not  mention  this  nymph,  but  Hesychius  (s.  v.) 
mentions  ’A§ap§apecu  or  'A§ap€aAa?cu  as  the  name 
of  a  class  of  nymphs.  [L.  S.] 

A  BARIS  ( JA§apLS ),  son  of  Seuthes,  was  a 
Hyperborean  priest  of  Apollo  (Herod,  iv.  36),  and 
came  from  the  country  about  the  Caucasus  (Ov. 
Met  v.  86)  to  Greece,  while  his  own  country  was 
visited  by  a  plague.  He  was  endowed  with  the 
gift  of  prophecy,  and  by  this  as  well  as  by  his 
Scythian  dress  and  simplicity  and  honesty  he 
created  great  sensation  in  Greece,  and  was  held  in 
high  esteem.  (Strab.  vii.  p.  301.)  He  travelled  about 
m  Greece,  carrying  with  him  an  arrow  as  the 
symbol  of  Apollo,  and  gave  oracles.  Toland,  in 
his  History  of  the  Druids,  considers  him  to  have 
been  a  Druid  of  the  Hebrides,  because  the  arrow 
formed  a  part  of  the  costume  of  a  Druid.  His 
history,  which  is  entirely  mythical,  is  related  in 
various  ways,  and  worked  up  with  extraordinary 
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particulars  :  he  is  said  to  have  taken  no  earthly 
food  (Herod,  iv.  36),  and  to  have  ridden  on  his 
arrow,  the  gift  of  Apollo,  through  the  air.  (Lobeck, 
Aglaophamus ,  p.  314.)  He  cured  diseases  by  in¬ 
cantations  (Plat.  Charmid.  p.158,  b.),  delivered  the 
world  from  a  plague  (Suidas,  s.  v.  ’'A gapis),  and 
built  at  Sparta  a  temple  of  Kopy  awreipa.  (Paus. 
iii.  13.  §  2.)  Suidas  and  Eudocia  ascribe  to  him 
several  works,  such  as  incantations,  Scythian 
oracles,  a  poem  on  the  marriage  of  the  river 
Hebrus,  expiatory  formulas,  the  arrival  of  Apollo 
among  the  Hyperboreans,  and  a  prose  work  on  the 
origin  of  the  gods.  But  such  works,  if  they  were 
really  current  in  ancient  times,  were  no  more 
genuine  than  his  reputed  correspondence  with 
Phalaris  the  tyrant.  The  time  of  his  appearance 
in  Greece  is  stated  differently,  some  fixing  it  in 
01.  3,  others  in  01.  21,  and  others  again  make 
him  a  contemporary  of  Croesus.  (Bentley,  On  the 
Epist.  of  Phalaris ,  p.  34.)  Lobeck  places  it  about 
the  year  b.  c.  570,  i.  e.  about  01.  52.  Respecting 
the  perplexing  traditions  about  Abaris  see  Klopfer, 
Mythologisches  Worterbuch,  i.  p.  2  ;  Zapf,  Disputa- 
tio  historica  de  Abaride ,  Lips.  1707 ;  Larcher,  on 
Herod,  vol.  iii.  p.  446.  [L.  S.] 

ABAS  (’'A gas).  1.  A  son  of  Metaneira,  was 
changed  by  Demeter  into  a  lizard,  because  he 
mocked  the  goddess  when  she  had  come  on  her 
wanderings  into  the  house  of  her  mother,  and 
drank  eagerly  to  quench  her  thirst.  (Nicander, 
Theriaca ;  Natal.  Com.  v.  14;  Ov.  Met.  v. 
450.)  Other  traditions  relate  the  same  story 
of  a  boy,  Ascalabus,  and  call  his  mother  Misme. 
(Antonin.  Lib.  23.) 

2.  The  twelfth  King  of  Argos.  He  was  the 
son  of  Lynceus  and  Hypermnestra,  and  grand¬ 
son  of  Danaus.  He  married  Ocaleia,  who  bore 
him  twin  sons,  Acrisius  and  Proetus.  (Apollod. 
ii.  2.  §  1  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  170.)  When  he  informed 
his  father  of  the  death  of  Danaus,  he  was  re¬ 
warded  with  the  shield  of  his  grandfather, 
which  was  sacred  to  Hera.  He  is  described  as 
a  successful  conqueror  and  as  the  founder  of 
the  town  of  Abae  in  Phocis  (Paus.  x.  35.  §  1), 
and  of  the  Pelasgic  Argos  in  Thessaly.  (Strab. 
ix.  p.  431.)  The  fame  of  his  warlike  spirit  was 
so  great,  that  even  after  his  death,  when  people 
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revolted,  whom  he  had  subdued,  they  were  put 
to  flight  by  the  simple  act  of  showing  them  his 
shield.  (Vir g.Aen.  iii.  286  ;  Serv.  ad  loc.)  It  was 
from  this  Abas  that  the  kings  of  Argos  were  called 
by  the  patronymic  Abantiads.  [Abantiades.] 

[L.  S.] 

ABAS  (’A.gas).  1.  A  Greek  sophist  and 

rhetorician  about  whose  life  nothing  is  known. 
Suidas  (s.  v.  VA €as :  compare  Eudocia,  p.  51) 
ascribes  to  him  laropiKa  dirop.vrip.aTa  and  a  work 
on  rhetoric  (rexvrj  pyTopacr)).  What  Photius 
(Cod.  190.  p.  150,  b.  ed.  Bekker)  quotes  from  him, 
belongs  probably  to  the  former  work.  (Compare 
Walz,  Rhetor.  Grace,  vii.  1.  p.  203.) 

2.  A  writer  of  a  wrork  called  Troica,  from  which 
Servius  (ad  Aen.  ix.  264)  has  preserved  a  frag¬ 
ment.  [L.  S.] 

ABASCANTUS  (’ Agda Karros),  a  physician  of 
Lugdunum  (Lyons),  who  probably  lived  in  the 
second  century  after  Christ.  He  is  several  times 
mentioned  by  Galen  (De  Compos.  Medicam.  secund. 
Locos,  ix.  4.  vol.  xiii.  p.  278),  who  has  also  preserved 
an  antidote  invented  by  him  against  the  bite  of 
serpents.  (De  Antid.  ii.  12.  vol.  xiv.  p.  177.)  The 
name  is  to  be  met  with  in  numerous  Latin  in¬ 
scriptions  in  Gruter’s  collection,  five  of  which  refer 
to  a  freedman  of  Augustus,  who  is  supposed  by 
Kiihn  (Additam.  ad  Elench.  Medic.  Vet.  a  J.  A. 
Fabricio  in  “  Bibl.  Gr .”  Exhib.)  to  be  the  same 
person  that  is  mentioned  by  Galen.  This  however 
is  quite  uncertain,  as  also  whether  UapaKAririos 
'AgdauavQos  in  Galen  (De  Compos.  Medicam. 
secund.  Locos,  vii.  3.  vol.  xiii.  p.  71)  refers  to  the 
subject  of  this  article.  [  W.  A.  G.] 

ABDOLO'NIMUS  or  ABDALO'NIMUS,  a 
gardener,  but  of  royal  descent,  was  made  king  of 
Sidon  by  Alexander  the  Great.  (Curt.  iv.  1;  Just, 
xi.  10.)  He  is  called  Ballonymus  by  Diodorus, 
(xvii.  46.) 

ABDE/RUS  (* ASorjpos ),  a  son  of  Hermes,  or 
according  to  others  of  Thromius  the  Locrian.  (Apol- 
lod.  ii.  5.  §  8;  Strab.vii.p.  331.)  He  was  a  favourite 
of  Heracles,  and  was  tom  to  pieces  by  the  mares 
of  Diomedes,  which  Heracles  had  given  him  to 
pursue  the  Bistones.  Heracles  is  said  to  have 
built  the  town  of  Abdera  to  honour  him.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Hyginus,  (Fab.  30,)  Abderus  was  a  servant 
of  Diomedes,  the  king  of  the  Thracian  Bistones, 
and  was  killed  by  Heracles  together  with  his 
master  and  his  four  men-devouring  horses.  (Com¬ 
pare  Philostrat.  Heroic.  3.  §  1 ;  19.  §  2.)  [L.  S.] 

ABDIAS  (’A§5ias),  the  pretended  author  of  an 
A  pocryphal  book,  entitled  The  History  of  the  Apo¬ 
stolical  contest.  This  work  claims  to  have  been  written 
in  Hebrew,  to  have  been  translated  into  Greek  by 
Eutropius,  and  thence  into  Latin  by  Julius  Afri- 
canus.  It  was  however  originally  written  in  Latin, 
about  a.  i).  910.  It  is  printed  in  Fabricius, 
Codex  Apocryphus  Novi  Test.  p.  402.  8vo.  Hamb. 
1703.  Abdias  was  called  too  the  first  Bishop  of 
Babylon.  *  [A.  J.  C.] 

ABE'LLIO,  is  the  name  of  a  divinity  found  in 
inscriptions  which  were  discovered  at  Comminges 
in  France.  (Gruter,  Inscr.  p.  37,  4  ;  J.  Scaliger, 
Lectiones  A  usonianae,  i.  9.)  Buttmann  ( Mythologus , 
i.  p.  167,  &c.)  considers  Abellio  to  be  the  same 
name  as  Apollo,  who  in  Crete  and  elsewhere  was 
called  ’A gtKios,  and  by  the  Italians  and  some  Do¬ 
rians  Apello  (Fest.  s.  v.  ApeUinem;  Eustath.  ad 
LI.  ii.  99),  and  that  the  deity  is  the  same  as  the 
<  iallic  Apollo  mentioned  by  Caesar  (Bell.  Gall.  vi. 
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17),  and  also  the  same  as  Belis  or  Belenus  men¬ 
tioned  by  Tertullian  (Apologet.  23)  and  Herodian 
(viii.  3;  comp.  Capitol.  Maximin.  22).  As  the 
root  of  the  word  he  recognises  the  Spartan  BeAa, 
i.e.  the  sun  (Hesych.  s.  v.),  which  appears  in  the 
Syriac  and  Chaldaic  Belus  or  Baal.  [L.  S.] 
“ABE'RCIUS,  ST.  (’A SepKLOs),  the  supposed 
successor  of  St.  Papias  in  the  feee  of  Hierapolis, 
flourished  A.  v.  150.  There  are  ascribed  to  him, 

1.  An  Epistle  to  the  Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius ,  of 
which  Baronius  speaks  as  extant,  but  he  does 
not  produce  it ;  and,  2.  A  Book  of  Discipline 
(f3l§Aos  SibaaKaXias)  addressed  to  his  Clergy  ;  this 
too  is  lost.  See  lllustr.  Eccles.  Orient.  Script. 
Vitae ,  a  P.  Halloix.  Duac.  1636.  [A.  J.  C.] 

A'BGARUS,  A'CBARUS,  or  AU'GARUS 
( vA€yapos,  ’A K§apos,  A vyapos),  a  name  common 
to  many  rulers  of  Edessa,  the  capital  of  the  district 
of  Osrhoene  in  Mesopotamia.  It  seems  to  have 
been  a  title  and  not  a  proper  name.  (Procop. 
Bell.  Pers.  ii.  12.)  For  the  history  of  these  kings 
see  Bayer,  “  Historia  Osrhoena  et  Edessena  ex 
nummis  illustrata,”  Petrop.  1734.  Of  these  the 
most  important  are : 

1.  The  ally  of  the  Romans  under  Pompey,  who 
treacherously  drew  Crassus  into  an  unfavorable 
position  before  his  defeat.  He  is  called  Augarus 
by  Dion  Cassius  (xl.  20),  Acbarus  the  phylarch 
of  the  Arabians  in  the  Parthian  history  ascribed 
to  Appian  (p.  34.  Schw.),  and  Ariamnes  by  Plu¬ 
tarch.  (Crass.  21.) 

2.  The  contemporary  of  Christ.  See  the  follow¬ 
ing  article. 

3.  The  chief,  who  resisted  Meherdates,  whom 
Claudius  wished  to  place  on  the  Parthian  throne  : 
he  is  called  a  king  of  the  Arabians  by  Tacitus 
(Ann.  xii.  12. 14),  but  was  probably  an  Osrhoenian. 

4.  The  contemporary  of  Trajan,  who  sent  pre¬ 
sents  to  that  emperor  when  he  invaded  the  east, 
and  subsequently  waited  upon  him  and  became  his 
ally.  (Dion  Cass,  lxviii.  18.  21.) 

5.  The  contemporary  of  Caracalla,  who  acted 
cruelly  towards  his  nation,  and  was  deposed  by 
Caracalla.  (Dion  Cass,  lxxvii.  12.) 

A'BGARUS,  Toparch  of  Edessa,  supposed  by 
Eusebius  to  have  been  the  author  of  a  letter 
written  to  our  Saviour,  which  he  found  in  a  church 
at  Edessa  and  translated  from  the  Syriac.  The 
letter  is  believed  to  be  spurious.  It  is  given  by 
Eusebius.  (Hist.  Eccl.  i.  13.)  [A.  J.  C.] 

A'BIA  (’A€i a),  the  nurse  of  Hyllus,  a  son  of 
Heracles.  She  built  a  temple  of  Heracles  at  Ira 
in  Messenia,  for  which  the  Heraclid  Cresphontes 
afterwards  honoured  her  in  various  other  ways, 
and  also  by  changing  the  name  of  the  town  of  Ira 
into  Abia.  (Paus.  iv.  30.  §  1.)  [L.  S.] 

ABELOX,  ABELUX  or  ABILYX  (’ASiAvt), 
a  noble  Spaniard,  originally  a  friend  of  Carthage, 
betrayed  the  Spanish  hostages  at  Saguntum,  who 
were  in  the  power  of  the  Carthaginians,  to  the 
Roman  generals,  the  two  Scipios,  after  deceiving 
Bostar,  the  Carthaginian  commander.  (Liv.  xxii. 
22  ;  Polyb.  iii.  98,  &c.) 

ABI'SARES  or  ABI'SSARES  ('A§ardpVs), 
called  Lmbisarus  (’E pSiaapos)  by  Diodorus  (xvii. 
90),  an  Indian  king  beyond  the  river  Hydaspes, 
whose  territory  lay  in  the  mountains,  sent  embas¬ 
sies  to  Alexander  the  Great  both  before  and  after 
the  conquest  of  Porus,  although  inclined  to  espouse  j 
the  side  of  the  latter.  Alexander  not  only  allowed  I 
him  to  retain  his  kingdom,  but  increased  it,  and 
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on  his  death  appointed  his  son  as  his  successor. 
(Arrian,  Anab.  v.  8.  20.  29  ;  Curt.  viii.  12.  13.  14. 
ix.  1.  x.  1.) 

ABI'STAMENES  was  appointed  governor  of 
Cappadocia  by  Alexander  the  Great.  (Curt.  iii.  4.) 
He  is  called  Sabictas  by  Arrian.  {Anab.  ii.  4.) 
Gronovius  conjectures  that  instead  of  Abistamene 
Cappadocia#  praeposito ,  we  ought  to  read  Abicta 
magnae  Cappadociae ,  S(c. 

ABITIA'NUS  (’A SiT^iavSs),  the  author  of  a 
Greek  treatise  De  Urinis  inserted  in  the  second 
volume  of  Ideler’s  Physici  et  Medici  Graeci  Mi- 
nores,  Berol.  8vo.  1842,  with  the  title  Hep!  Ovpoov 
IT paygareia  'Apiarg  t ov  'Socpcordrov  tt apa  geu 
’Ivdois  ''AW g  ''Eg-rrui  t ov  rjroi  ''AWg  vlov  tov 

2iva,  vapa  8e  ’I ra\o?s  ’AgiT^iavov.  He  is  the  same 
person  as  the  celebrated  Arabic  physician  Avicenna, 
whose  real  name  was  Abu  'Alt  Ibn  Sind,  A.  h. 
370  or  375—428  (a.  d.  980  or  985—1037),  and 
from  whose  great  work  Ketdb  al-Kanun  ft  't-  Tebb , 

Liber  Canonis  Medicinae,  this  treatise  is  probably 

translated.  [W.  A.  G.] 

ABLA'BIUS  (’AgAa&os).  1.  A  physician  on 
whose  death  there  is  an  epigram  by  Theosebia  in 
the  Greek  Anthology  (vii.  559),  in  which  he  is 
considered  as  inferior  only  to  Hippocrates  and 
Galen.  With  respect  to  his  date,  it  is  only 
known  that  he  must  have  lived  after  Galen, 
that  is,  some  time  later  than  the  second  century 
after  Christ.  [W.  A.  G.] 

2.  The  illustrious  (’ IWovcrrpios ),  the  author  of  an 
epigram  in  the  Greek  Anthology  (ix.  762)  “on 
the  quoit  of  Asclepiades.”  Nothing  more  is  known 
of  him,  unless  he  be  the  same  person  as  Ablabius, 
the  Novatian  bishop  of  Nicaea,  who  was  a  disciple 
of  the  rhetorician  Troilus,  and  himself  eminent 
in  the  same  profession,  and  who  lived  under  Ho- 
norius  and  Theodosius  II.,  at  the  end  of  the  fourth 
and  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  centuries  after  Christ. 
(Socrates,  Hist.  Ecc.  vii.  12.)  [P.  S.] 

ABLA'VIUS.  1.  Prefect  of  the  city,  the  mi¬ 
nister  and  favourite  of  Constantine  the  Great,  was 
murdered  after  the  death  of  the  latter.  (Zosimus, 
ii.  40.)  He  was  consul  a.  d.  331.  There  is  an 
epigram  extant  attributed  to  him,  in  which  the 
reigns  of  Nero  and  Constantine  are  compared. 
(Anth.  Lat.  n.  261,  ed.  Meyer.) 

2.  A  Roman  historian,  whose  age  is  unknown, 

I  wrote  a  history  of  the  Goths,  which  is  some¬ 
times  quoted  by  Jornandes  as  his  authority. 
{De  Reb.  Getic.  iv.  14.  23.) 

ABRADA'TAS  (’A gpabdras),  a  king  of  Susa 
and  an  ally  of  the  Assyrians  against  Cyrus.  His 
wife  Pantheia  was  taken  on  the  conquest  of  the 
Assyrian  camp,  while  he  was  absent  on  a  mission 
to  the  Bactrians.  In  consequence  of  the  honora- 
i  ble  treatment  which  his  wife  received  from  Cyrus, 
he  joined  the  latter  with  his  forces.  He  fell  in 
battle,  while  fighting  against  the  Egyptians.  In¬ 
consolable  at  her  loss,  Pantheia  put  an  end  to  her 

I  own  life,  and  her  example  was  followed  by  her 
three  eunuchs.  Cyrus  had  a  high  mound  raised  in 
their  honour  :  on  a  pillar  on  the  top  were  inscribed 
the  names  of  Abradatas  and  Pantheia  in  the  Syriac 
characters ;  and  three  columns  below  bore  the  in¬ 
scription  (tk'qtttovx^v,  in  honour  of  the  eunuchs. 

(  (Xen.  Cyr.  v.  1.  §  3,  vi.  1.  §  31,  &c.  4.  §  2,  &c.  vii. 
;!  3.  §  2,  &c.;  Lucian.  Imag.  20.) 

■j  ABRETTE'NUS  (’ASpeT'T^j'ds),  a  surname  of 
:J  Zeus  in  Mysia.  (Strab.  xii.  p.574.)  [L.  S.] 

ABRO'COMAS  (’A Spoudgas),  one  of  the  satraps 
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of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  was  sent  with  an  army  of 
300,000  men  to  oppose  Cyrus  on  his  march  into 
upper  Asia.  On  the  arrival  of  Cyrus  at  Tarsus, 
Abrocomas  was  said  to  be  on  the  Euphrates  ;  and  at 
Issus  four  hundred  heavy-armed  Greeks,  who  had 
deserted  Abrocomas,  joined  Cyrus.  Abrocomas  did 
not  defend  the  Syrian  passes,  as  was  expected,  but 
marched  to  join  the  king.  He  burnt  some  boats  to 
prevent  Cyrus  from  crossing  the  Euphrates,  but  did 
not  arrive  in  time  for  the  battle  of  Cunaxa.  (Xen. 
Anab.  i.  3.  §  20,  4.  §  3,  5,  18,  7.  §  12;  Harpocrat. 
and  Suidas,  s.  v .) 

ABRO'COMES  (’ Agpouoggs)  and  his  brother 
Hyperanthes  {'TireparGgs),  the  sons  of  Darius  by 
Phratagune,  the  daughter  of  Artanes,  were  slain  at 
Thermopylae  while  fighting  over  the  body  of  Leo¬ 
nidas.  (Herod,  vii.  224.) 

ABRON  or  HABRON  {"Agpwv  or  "A Speer).  1. 
Son  of  the  Attic  orator  Lycurgus.  (Plut.  Vit.  dec. 
Orat.  p.  843.) 

2.  The  son  of  Callias,  of  the  deme  of  Bate  in 
Attica,  wrote  on  the  festivals  and  sacrifices  of  the 
Greeks.  (Steph.  Byz.  s.  v.  Barg.)  He  also  wrote  a 
work  7r epl  Trapoovvguv,  which  is  frequently  referred 
to  by  Stephanus  Byz.  {s.v. ' A-ydQg," Ap’yos,&.c.)a\\d 
other  writers. 

3.  A  grammarian,  a  Phrygian  or  Rhodian,  a  pupil 
of  Tryphon,  and  originally  a  slave,  taught  at  Rome 
under  the  first  Caesars.  (Suidas,  s.  v.  ’'Agpouv.) 

4.  A  rich  person  at  Argos,  from  whom  the  pro¬ 
verb  VA gpwvos  fiios,  which  was  applied  to  extrava¬ 
gant  persons,  is  said  to  have  been  derived.  (Sui¬ 
das,  s.  v.) 

ABRO'NIUS  SILO,  a  Latin  Poet,  who  lived 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  Augustan  age,  was  a  pupil 
of  Porcius  Latro.  His  son  was  also  a  poet,  but 
degraded  himself  by  writing  plays  for  pantomimes. 
(Senec.  Sms.  ii.  p.  21.  Bip.) 

ABRO'NYCHUS  (’A fipwwxos),  the  son  of 
Lysicles,  an  Athenian,  was  stationed  at  Thermopy¬ 
lae  with  a  vessel  to  communicate  between  Leonidas 
and  the  fleet  at  Artemisium.  He  was  subse¬ 
quently  sent  as  ambassador  to  Sparta  with  The- 
mistocles  and  Aristeides  respecting  the  fortifications 
of  Athens  after  the  Persian  war.  (Herod,  viii.  21 ; 
Thuc.  i.  91.) 

ABRO'TA  {’Agpoorg),  the  daughter  of  On- 
chestus,  the  Boeotian,  and  the  wife  of  Nisus,  king 
of  Megaris.  On  her  death  Nisus  commanded  all 
the  Megarian  women  to  wear  a  garment  of  the 
same  kind  as  Abrota  had  worn,  which  was  called 
aphabroma  {acpdSpocga),  and  was  still  in  use  in  the 
time  of  Plutarch.  ( Quaest .  Graec.  p.  295, a.) 

ABRO'TONUM  ( ’ Agpdrovov ),  a  Thracian 
harlot,  who  according  to  some  accounts  was  the 
mother  of  Themistocles.  There  is  an  epigram  pre¬ 
served  recording  this  fact.  (Plut.  Them.  1 ;  Athen. 
xiii.  p.  576,  c.;  Aelian,  V.  IT.  xii.  43.)  Plutarch 
also  refers  to  her  in  his  'EpooriKos  (p.  753,  d.);  and 
Lucian  speaks  of  a  harlot  of  the  same  name  {Dial. 
Meretr.  1). 

ABRU'POLIS,  an  ally  of  the  Romans,  who 
attacked  the  dominions  of  Perseus,  and  laid  them 
waste  as  far  as  Amphipolis,  but  was  afterwards 
driven  out  of  his  kingdom  by  Perseus.  (Liv 
xlii.  13.  30.  41.) 

ABSEUS.  [Gigantes.] 

ABSIMARUS.  [Tiberius  Absimarus.I 
ABSYRTUS  or  APSYRTUS  fA ^vpros),  a 
son  of  Aeetes,  king  of  Colchis,  and  brother  of 
Medeia.  His  mother  is  stated  differently :  Ifygi- 
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mis  {Fab.  13)  calls  her  Ipsia,  Apollodorus  (i.  9. 
§23)  Idyia,  Apollonius  (iii.  241)  Asterodeia,  and 
others  Hecate,  Neaera,  or  Eurylyte.  (Schol.  ad 
Apollon.  1.  c .)  When  Medeia  fled  with  Jason, 
she  took  her  brother  Absyrtus  with  her,  and  when 
she  was  nearly  overtaken  by  her  father,  she  mur¬ 
dered  her  brother,  cut  his  body  in  pieces  and 
strewed  them  on  the  road,  that  her  father  might 
thus  be  detained  by  gathering  the  limbs  of  his 
child.  Torni,  the  place  where  this  horror  was 
committed,  was  believed  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  Tepvw,  “  cut.”  (Apollod.  i.  9.  §24  ;  Ov.  Trist. 
iii.  9  ;  compare  Apollon,  iv.  338,  &c.  460,  &e.) 
According  to  another  tradition  Absyrtus  was  not 
taken  by  Medeia,  but  was  sent  out  by  his  father 
in  pursuit  of  her.  He  overtook  her  in  Corcyra, 
where  she  had  been  kindly  received  by  king 
Alcinous,  who  refused  to  surrender  her  to  Absyrtus. 
When  he  overtook  her  a  second  time  in  the  island 
of  Minerva,  he  was  slain  by  Jason.  (Hygin.  Fab. 
23.)  A  tradition  followed  by  Pacuvius  (Cic.  denat. 
deor.  iii.  19),  Justin  (xlii.  3),  and  Diodorus  (iv. 
45),  called  the  son  of  Aeetes,  who  was  murdered 
by  Medeia,  Aegialeus.  [L.  S.] 

ABULI'TES  (’ A/3ov\'itt)s),  the  satrap  of  Susi- 
ana,  surrendered  Susa  to  Alexander,  when  the 
latter  approached  the  city.  The  satrapy  was  re¬ 
stored  to  him  by  Alexander,  but  he  and  his  son 
Oxyathres  were  afterwards  executed  by  Alexander 
for  the  crimes  they  had  committed  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  satrapy.  (Curt.  v.  2  ;  Arrian,  Anab. 
iii.  16.  vii.  4;  Diod.  xvii.  65.) 

ABU'RIA  GENS,  plebeian.  On  the  coins  of 
this  gens  we  find  the  cognomen  Gem.,  which  is 
perhaps  an  abbreviation  of  Geminus.  The  coins 
have  no  heads  of  persons  on  them. 

1.  C.  Aburius  was  one  of  the  ambassadors  sent 
to  Masinissa  and  the  Carthaginians,  b.  c.  171. 
(Liv.  xlii.  35.) 

2.  M.  Aburius,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  B.  c.  187, 
opposed  M.  Fulvius  the  proconsul  in  his  petition 
for  a  triumph,  but  withdrew  his  opposition  chiefly 
through  the  influence  of  his  colleague  Ti.  Gracchus. 
(Liv.  xxxix.  4.  5.)  He  was  praetor  peregrinus, 
b.  c.  176.  (Liv.  xli.  18.  19.) 

ABURNUS  VALENS.  [Valens.] 

ABYDE'NUS  (’AySuSTjyfo),  a  Greek  historian, 
who  wrote  a  history  of  Assyria  (’ Aa av piana). 
The  time  at  which  he  lived  is  uncertain,  but  we 
know  that  he  made  use  of  the  works  of  Megas- 
thenes  and  Berosus  ;  and  Cyrillus  (adv.  Julian,  pp. 
8,  9)  states,  that  he  wrote  in  the  Ionic  dialect. 
Several  fragments  of  his  work  are  preserved  by 
Eusebius,  Cyrillus  and  Syncellus:  it  was  particu¬ 
larly  valuable  for  chronology.  An  important  frag¬ 
ment,  which  clears  up  some  difficulties  in  Assyrian 
history,  has  been  discovered  in  the  Armenian 
translation  of  the  Chronicon  of  Eusebius.  The 
fragments  of  his  history  have  been  published  by 
Scaliger,  “  De  Emendatione  Temporum,”  and 
Richter,  “  Berosi  Chaldaeorum  Historiae,”  &c., 
Lips.  1825. 

ACACALLIS  (’A/ca/caAAis),  daughter  of  Minos, 
by  whom,  according  to  a  Cretan  tradition,  Hermes 
begot  Cydon;  while  according  to  a  tradition  of  the 
1  egeatans,  Cydon  was  a  son  of  Tegeates,  and  im¬ 
migrated  to  Crete  from  Tegea.  (Paus.  viii.  53.  §2.) 
Apollo  begot  by  her  a  son  Miletus,  whom,  for  fear 
of  her  father,  Acacallis  exposed  in  a  forest,  where 
wolves  watched  and  suckled  the  child,  until  he 
was  found  by  shepherds  who  brought  him  up. 
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(Antonin.  Lib.  30.)  Other  sons  of  her  and 
Apollo  are  Amphithemis  and  Garamas.  (Apollon, 
iv.  1490,  &c.)  Apollodorus  (iii.  1.  §  2)  calls  this 
daughter  of  Minos  Acalle  (’A/fctAA^),  but  does  not 
mention  Miletus  as  her  son.  Acacallis  was  in 
Crete  a  common  name  for  a  narcissus.  (Athen. 
xv.  p.  681 ;  Hesych.  s.  u.)  [L.  S.] 

ACA'CIUSCAfca/aos^a  rhetorician,  of  Caesarea 
in  Palestine,  lived  under  the  emperor  Julian,  and 
was  a  friend  of  Libanius.  (Suidas,  s.  v.  ’A fed/noy, 
Ai6<xvlos:  Eunapius,  A  cadi  Vit.)  Many  of  the 
letters  of  Libanus  are  addressed  to  him.  [B.  J.] 

2.  A  Syrian  by  birth,  lived  in  a  monastery 
near  Antioch,  and,  for  his  active  defence  of  the 
Church  against  Arianism,  was  made  Bishop  of 
Berrhoea,  A.  d.  378,  by  St.  Eusebius  of  Samosata. 
While  a  priest,  he  (with  Paul,  another  priest)  wrote 
to  St.  Epiphanius  a  letter,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  latter  composed  his  Panarium  (a.  d.  374-6). 
This  letter  is  prefixed  to  the  work.  In  a.  d.  377- 
8,  he  was  sent  to  Rome  to  confute  Apollinaris  be¬ 
fore  Pope  St.  Damasus.  He  was  present  at  the 
Oecumenical  Council  of  Constantinople  A.  D.  381, 
and  on  the  death  of  St.  Meletius  took  part  in 
Flavian’s  ordination  to  the  See  of  Antioch,  by 
whom  he  was  afterwards  sent  to  the  Pope  in  order 
to  heal  the  schism  between  the  churches  of  the  West 
and  Antioch.  Afterwards,  he  took  part  in  the 
persecution  against  St.  Chrysostom  (Socrates, 
Hist.  Eccl.  vi.  18),  and  again  compromised 
himself  by  ordaining  as  successor  to  Flavian, 
Porphyrius,  a  man  unworthy  of  the  episcopate. 
He  defended  the  heretic  Nestorius  against  St. 
Cyril,  though  not  himself  present  at  the  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Ephesus.  At  a  great  age,  he  laboured  to  re¬ 
concile  St.  Cyril  and  the  Eastern  Bishops  at  a 
Synod  held  at  Berrhoea,  a.  d.  432.  He  died  a.  d. 
437,  at  the  age  of  116  years.  Three  of  his  letters 
remain  in  the  original  Greek,  one  to  St.  Cyril, 
(extant  in  the  Collection  of  Councils  by  Mansi, 
vol.  iv.  p.  1056,)  and  two  to  Alexander,  Bishop 
of  Hierapolis.  (ibid.  pp. 819,  830,  c.41.  55.  §129, 
143.) 

3.  The  One-eyed  (o  Movdcpda\/u.o$),  the  pupil 
and  successor  in  the  See  of  Caesarea  of  Eusebius 
a.  d.  340,  whose  life  he  wrote.  (Socrates,  Hist. 
Eccl.  ii.  4.)  He  was  able,  learned,  and  unscru¬ 
pulous.  At  first  a  Semi-Arian  like  his  master, 
he  founded  afterwards  the  Homoean  party  and 
was  condemned  by  the  Semi-Arians  at  Seleucia, 
a.  d.  359.  (Socrates,  Hist.  Eccl.  ii.  39.  40 ; 
Sozomen,  Hist.  Eccl.  iv.  22.  23.)  He  subse¬ 
quently  became  the  associate  of  Aetius  [Aetius],  I 
the  author  of  the  Anoinoeon,  then  deserted  him 
at  the  command  of  Constantius,  and,  under  the 
Catholic  Jovian,  subscribed  the  Homoousion  or 
Creed  of  Nicaea.  He  died  A.  d.  366.  He  wrote 
seventeen  Books  on  Ecclesiastes  and  six  of  Miscel¬ 
lanies.  (St.  Jerome,  Vir.  III.  98.)  St.  Epipha-  I 
nius  has  preserved  a  fragment  of  his  work  against  I 
Marcellus  (c.  Ilaer.  72),  and  nothing  else  of  his  i 
is  extant,  though  Sozomen  speaks  of  many  valu-  ; 
able  works  written  by  him.  (Hist.  Ecd.  iii.  2.) 

4.  Bishop  of  Constantinople,  succeeded  Gen-  | 
nadius  a.  d.  471,  after  being  at  the  head  of] 
the  Orphan  Asylum  of  that  city.  He  distinguish-  I 
ed  himself  by  defending  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  I 
against  the  emperor  Basiliscus,  who  favoured  the  | 
Monophysite  heresy.  Through  his  exertions  ZenoJ 
from  whom  Basiliscus  had  usurped  the  empire,  wasd 
restored  (a.  d.  477),  but  the  Monophy sites  mean-] 
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while  had  gained  so  much  strength  that  it  was 
deemed  advisable  to  issue  a  formula,  conciliatory 
from  its  indefiniteness,  called  the  Henoticon,  a.  d. 
482.  Acacius  was  led  into  other  concessions, 
which  drew  upon  him,  on  the  accusation  of  John 
Talaia,  against  whom  he  supported  the  claims  of 
Peter  Mongus  to  the  See  of  Alexandria,  the 
anathema  of  Pope  Felix  II.  a.  d.  484.  Peter 
Mongus  had  gained  Acacius’s  support  by  profess¬ 
ing  assent  to  the  canons  of  Chalcedon,  though  at 
heart  a  Monophysite.  Acacius  refused  to  give  up 
Peter  Mongus,  but  retained  his  see  till  his  death, 
A.  d.  488.  There  remain  two  letters  of  his,  one 
to  Pope  Simplicius,  in  Latin  (see  Conciliorum  Nova 
Collectio  a  Mansi,  vol.  vii.  p.  982),  the  other  to 
Peter  Fullo,  Archbishop  of  Antioch,  in  the  original 
Greek.  ( Ibid .  p.  1121.) 

5.  Reader  at  (a.  d.  390),  then  the  Bishop  of 
Melitene  (a.  d.  431).  He  wrote  A.  D.  431, 
against  Nestorius.  His  zeal  led  him  to  use 
expressions,  apparently  savouring  of  the  contrary 
heresy,  which,  for  a  time,  prejudiced  the  em¬ 
peror  Theodosius  II.  against  St.  Cyril.  He  was 
present  at  the  Oecumenical  Council  of  Ephesus 
a.  d.  431,  and  constantly  maintained  its  authority. 
There  remain  of  his  productions  a  Homily  (in 
Greek)  delivered  at  the  Council,  (see  Conciliorum 
Nova  Collectio  a  Mansi ,  vol.  v.  p.  181,)  and  a  letter 
written  after  it  to  St.  Cyril,  which  we  have  in  a 
Latin  translation.  ( Ibid .  pp.  860,  998.)  [A.  J.  C.] 

ACACE'SIUS  (’A KaKricrios),  a  surname  of 
Hermes  (Callim.  Hym.  in  Dian.  143),  for  which 
Homer  (II.  xvi.  185  ;  Od.  xxiv.  10)  uses  the 
form  aicaK-riTa  (dnaKprys).  Some  writers  derive  it 
from  the  Arcadian  town  of  Acacesium,  in  which 
he  was  believed  to  have  been  brought  up  by  king 
Acacus;  others  from  Kanos,  and  assign  to  it  the 
meaning :  the  god  who  cannot  be  hurt,  or  who  does 
not  hurt.  The  same  attribute  is  also  given  to 
Prometheus  (Hes.  Theog.  614),  whence  it  may  be 
inferred  that  its  meaning  is  that  of  benefactor  or 
deliverer  from  evil.  (Compare  Spanh.  ad  Callim. 

1.  c.;  Spitzner,  ad  II.  xvi.  185.)  [L.  S.] 

ACACE'TES.  [Acacesius,] 

A'CACUS  ^Ananos),  a  son  of  Lycaon  and  king 
of  Acacesium  in  Arcadia,  of  which  he  was  believed 
to  be  the  founder.  (Paus.  viii.  3.  §  1 ;  Steph.  Byz. 
s.  v.  ’AKanlicnov.)  [L.  S.] 

ACADE'MUS  (’Andbriyos),  an  Attic  hero,  who, 
when  Castor  and  Polydeuces  invaded  Attica  to 
liberate  their  sister  Helen,  betrayed  to  them  that 
she  was  kept  concealed  at  Aphidnae.  For  this 
reason  the  Tyndarids  always  showed  him  much 
gratitude,  and  whenever  the  Lacedaemonians  in¬ 
vaded  Attica,  they  always  spared  the  land  belong¬ 
ing  to  Academus  which  lay  on  the  Cephissus,  six 
stadia  from  Athens.  (Plut.  Thes.  32  ;  Diog.  Laert. 

iii.  1.  §  9.)  This  piece  of  land  was  subsequently 

adorned  with  plane  and  olive  plantations  (Plut. 
Cim.  13),  and  was  called  Academia  from  its 
original  owner.  [L.  S.] 

ACALLE.  [Acacallis.] 

A'CAMAS  (’Andyas).  1.  A  son  of  Theseus 
and  Phaedra,  and  brother  of  Demophoon.  (Diod. 

iv.  62.)  Previous  to  the  expedition  of  the  Greeks 
against  Troy,  he  and  Diomedes  were  sent  to  de¬ 
mand  the  surrender  of  Helen  (this  message  Homer 
ascribes  to  Menelaus  and  Odysseus,  II.  xi.  139, 
&c.),  but  during  his  stay  at  Troy  he  won  the 
affection  of  Laodice,  daughter  of  Priam  (Parthen. 
Nic.  Erot.  16),  and  begot  by  her  a  son,  Munitus, 
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who  was  brought  up  by  Aethra,  the  grandmother  of 
Acamas.  (Schol.  ad  Lycoplir.  499,  &c.)  Virgil 
(Aen.  ii.  262)  mentions  him  among  the  Greeks 
concealed  in  the  wooden  horse  at  the  taking  of 
Troy.  On  his  return  home  he  was  detained  in 
Thrace  by  his  love  for  Phyllis ;  but  after  leaving 
Thrace  and  arriving  in  the  island  of  Cyprus,  he 
was  killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse  upon  his  own 
sword.  (Schol.  ad  Lycoplir.  1.  c.)  The  promontory 
of  Acamas  in  Cyprus,  the  town  of  Acamentium  in 
Phrygia,  and  the  Attic  tribe  Acamantis,  derived 
their  names  from  him.  (Steph.  Byz.  s.  v.  'Anayav- 
r iov  ;  Paus.  i.  5.  §  2.)  He  was  painted  in  the 
Lesche  at  Delphi  by  Polygnotus,  and  there  was  also 
a  statue  of  him  at  Delphi.  (Paus.  x.  26.  §  1,  x. 
10.  §  1.) 

2.  A  son  of  Antenor  and  Theano,  was  one 
of  the  bravest  Trojans.  (Horn,  II.  ii.  823,  xii. 
100.)  He  avenged  the  death  of  his  brother,  who 
had  been  killed  by  Ajax,  by  slaying  Promachus 
the  Boeotian.  (II.  xiv.  476.)  He  himself  was 
slain  by  Meriones.  (II.  xvi.  342.) 

3.  A  son  of  Eussorus,  was  one  of  the  leaders 

of  the  Thracians  in  the  Trojan  war  (Horn.  II.  ii. 
844,  v.  462),  and  was  slain  by  the  Telamonian 
Ajax.  (II.  vi.  8.)  [L.  S.] 

ACANTHUS  C AnavQos),  the  Lacedaemonian, 
was  victor  in  the  5 iau\os  and  the  8o\ixos  in  the 
Olympic  games  in  01.  15,  (b.  c.  720,)  and  accord¬ 
ing  to  some  accounts  was  the  first  who  ran  naked 
in  these  games.  (Paus.  v.  8.  §  3  ;  Dionys.  vii.  72  ; 
African,  apud  Euseb.  p.  143.)  Other  accounts 
ascribe  this  to  Orsippus  the  Megarian.  [Orsip- 
pus.]  Thucydides  says  that  the  Lacedaemonians 
were  the  first  who  contended  naked  in  gymnastic 
games,  (i.  6.) 

ACARNAN  (’A napvdv),  one  of  the  Epigones, 
was  a  son  of  Alcmaeon  and  Calirrhoe,  and  brother 
of  Amphoterus.  Their  father  was  murdered  by 
Phegeus,  when  they  were  yet  very  young,  and 
Calirrhoe  prayed  to  Zeus  to  make  her  sons  grow 
quickly,  that  they  might  be  able  to  avenge  the 
death  of  their  father.  The  prayer  was  granted, 
and  Acarnan  with  his  brother  slew  Phegeus,  his 
wife,  and  his  two  sons.  The  inhabitants  of 
Psophis,  where  the  sons  had  been  slain,  pursued 
the  murderers  as  far  as  Tegea,  where  however  they 
were  received  and  rescued.  At  the  request  of 
Achelous  they  carried  the  necklace  and  peplus  of 
Harmonia  to  Delphi,  and  from  thence  they  went 
to  Epirus,  where  Acarnan  founded  the  state  called 
after  him  Acarnania.  (Apollod.  iii.  7.  §  5 — 7  ;  Ov. 
Met.  ix.  413,  &c. ;  Thucyd.  ii.  102;  Strab.  x. 
p.  462.)  [L.  S.] 

ACASTUS  (‘'A Katrros),  a  son  of  Pelias,  kingo 
Iolcus,  and  of  Anaxibia,  or  as  others  call  her,  Phi- 
lomache.  He  was  one  of  the  Argonauts  (Apollod. 
i.  9.  §  10;  Apollon.  Rhod.  i. 224, &c.),  and  also  took 
part  in  the  Calydonian  hunt. (Ov.  Met.  viii.  305, &c.) 
After  the  return  of  the  Argonauts  his  sisters  were 
seduced  by  Medeia  to  cut  their  father  in  pieces 
and  boil  them ;  and  Acastus,  when  he  heard  this, 
buried  his  father,  drove  Iason  and  Medeia,  and 
according  to  Pausanias  (vii.  11)  his  sisters  also, 
from  Iolcus,  and  instituted  funeral  games  in  honour 
of  his  father.  (Hygin.  Fab.  24  and  273  ;  Apollod. 
i.  9.  §  27,  &c.;  Paus.  iii.  18.  §  9,  vi.  20.  §  9,  v.  17. 
§  4  ;  Ov.  Met.  xi.  409,  &c.)  During  these  games  it 
happened  that  Astydamia,  the  wife  of  Acastus, 
who  is  also  called  Hippolyte,  fell  in  love  with 
Peleus,  whom  Acastus  had  purified  from  the  mur- 
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der  of  Eurytion.  When  Peleus  refused  to  listen 
to  her  addresses,  she  accused  him  to  her  husband 
of  having  attempted  to  dishonour  her.  (Apollod. 
iii.  13.  §  2,  &c. ;  Pind.  Nem.  iv.  90,  &c.)  Acastus, 
however,  did  not  take  immediate  revenge  for  the 
alleged  crime,  but  after  he  and  Peleus  had  been 
chasing  on  mount  Pelion,  and  the  latter  had  fallen 
asleep,  Acastus  took  his  sword  from  him,  and  left 
him  alone  and  exposed,  so  that  Peleus  was  nearly 
destroyed  by  the  Centaurs.  But  he  was  saved  by 
Cheiron  or  Hermes,  returned  to  Acastus,  and  killed 
him  together  with  his  wife.  (Apollod.  1.  c .;  Schol. 
ad  Apollon.  Rhod.  i.  224.)  The  death  of  Acastus 
is  not  mentioned  by  Apollodorus,  but  according  to 
him  Peleus  in  conjunction  with  Iason  and  the 
Dioscuri  merely  conquer  and  destroy  Iolcus. 
(Apollod.  iii.  13.  §  7.)  [L.  S.] 

ACBARUS.  [Abgarus.] 

ACCA  LAURE'NTIA  or  LARE'NTIA,  a 
mythical  woman  who  occurs  in  the  stories  in  early 
Roman  history.  Macrobius  {Sat.  i.  10),  with 
whom  Plutarch  (Quaest.  Rom.  35 ;  Romul.  5) 
agrees  in  the  main  points,  relates  the  following 
tradition  about  her.  In  the  reign  of  Ancus  Martius 
a  servant  ( aedituus )  of  the  temple  of  Hercules  in¬ 
vited  during  the  holidays  the  god  to  a  game  of 
dice,  promising  that  if  he  should  lose  the  game,  he 
would  treat  the  god  with  a  repast  and  a  beautiful 
woman.  When  the  god  had  conquered  the  servant, 
the  latter  shut  up  Acca  Laurentia,  then  the  most 
beautiful  and  most  notorious  woman,  together  with 
a  well  stored  table  in  the  temple  of  Hercules,  who, 
when  she  left  the  sanctuary,  advised  her  to  try  to 
gain  the  affection  of  the  first  wealthy  man  she 
should  meet.  She  succeeded  in  making  Carutius, 
an  Etruscan,  or  as  Plutarch  calls  him,  Tarrutius, 
love  and  marry  her.  After  his  death  she  inherited 
his  large  property,  which,  when  she  herself  died, 
she  left  to  the  Roman  people.  Ancus,  in  gratitude 
for  this,  allowed  her  to  be  buried  in  the  Velabrum, 
and  instituted  an  annual  festival,  the  Larentalia, 
at  which  sacrifices  were  offered  to  the  Lares. 
(Comp.  Yarr.  Ling.  Lat.  v.  p.  85,  ed.  Bip.)  Ac¬ 
cording  to  others  (Macer,  apud  Macrob.  l.c . ;  Ov. 
Fast.  iii.  55,  &c.  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xviii.  2),  Acca 
Laurentia  was  the  wife  of  the  shepherd  Faustulus 
and  the  nurse  of  Romulus  and  Remus  after  they 
had  been  taken  from  the  she-wolf.  Plutarch  in¬ 
deed  states,  that  this  Laurentia  was  altogether  a 
different  being  from  the  one  occurring  in  the  reign 
of  Ancus  ;  but  other  writers,  such  as  Macer,  relate 
their  stories  as  belonging  to  the  same  being. 
(Comp.  Gell.  vi.  7.)  According  to  Massurius  Sabinus 
in  Gellius  {l.  c .)  she  was  the  mother  of  twelve 
sons,  and  when  one  of  them  died,  Romulus  stept 
into  his  place,  and  adopted  in  conjunction  with 
the  remaining  eleven  the  name  of  fratres  arvales. 
(Comp.  Plin.  1.  c.)  According  to  other  accounts 
again  she  was  not  the  wife  of  Faustulus,  but  a 
prostitute  who  from  her  mode  of  life  was  called 
lupa  by  the  shepherds,  and  who  left  the  property 
she  gained  in  that  way  to  the  Roman  people. 
(Valer.  Ant.  ap.  Gell.  1.  c.;  Livy,  i.  4.)  What¬ 
ever  may  be  thought  of  the  contradictory  state¬ 
ments  respecting  Acca  Laurentia,  thus  much  seems 
clear,  that  she  was  of  Etruscan  origin,  and  con¬ 
nected  with  the  worship  of  the  Lares,  from  which 
her  name  Larentia  itself  seems  to  be  derived. 
This  appears  further  from  the  number  of  her  sons, 
which  answers  to  that  of  the  twelve  country  Lares, 
and  from  the  circumstance  that  the  day  sacred  to 
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her  was  followed  by  one  sacred  to  the  Lares. 
(Macrob.  Sat.  1.  c. ;  compare  Muller,  Etrusker ,  ii. 
p.  103,  &c. ;  Hartung,  Die  Religion  der  Romer ,  ii. 
p.  144,  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

L.  A'CCIUS  or  A'TTIUS,  an  early  Ro¬ 
man  tragic  poet  and  the  son  of  a  freedman,  was 
bom  according  to  Jerome  b.  c.  170,  and  was  fifty 
years  younger  than  Pacuvius.  He  lived  to  a  great 
age ;  Cicero,  when  a  young  man,  frequently  con¬ 
versed  with  him.  {Brut.  28.)  His  tragedies  were 
chiefly  imitated  from  the  Greeks,  especially  from 
Aeschylus,  but  he  also  wrote  some  on  Roman  sub¬ 
jects  ( Praetextata )  ;  one  of  which,  entitled  Brutus, 
was  probably  in  honour  of  his  patron  D.  Brutus. 
(Cic.  de  Leg.  ii.  21,  pro  Arch.  11.)  We  possess  only 
fragments  of  his  tragedies,  of  which  the  most  im¬ 
portant  have  been  preserved  by  Cicero,  but  suffi¬ 
cient  remains  to  justify  the  terms  of  admiration  in 
which  he  is  spoken  of  by  the  ancient  writers. 
He  is  particularly  praised  for  the  strength  and 
vigour  of  his  language  and  the  sublimity  of  his 
thoughts.  (Cic.  pro  Plane.  24,  pro  Sest.  56,  &c. ; 
Hor.  Ep.  ii.  1.  56  ;  Quintil.  x.  1.  §  97  ;  Gell.  xiii. 
2.)  Besides  these  tragedies,  he  also  wrote  An¬ 
nates  in  verse,  containing  the  history  of  Rome,  like 
those  of  Ennius ;  and  three  prose  works,  “  Libri 
Didascalion,”  which  seems  to  have  been  a  history 
of  poetry,  “  Libri  Pragmaticon  ”  and  “  Parerga”: 
of  the  two  latter  no  fragments  are  preserved.  The 
fragments  of  his  tragedies  have  been  collected  by 
Stephanus  in  “  Frag.  vet.  Poet.  Lat.”  Paris, 
1564 ;  Maittaire,  “  Opera  et  Frag.  vet.  Poet. 
Lat.”  Lond.  1713;  and  Bothe,  “Poet.  Scenici 
Latin.,”  vol.  v.  Lips.  1834:  and  the  fragments  of 
the  Didascalia  by  Madvig,  “  De  L.  Attii  Didas- 
caliis  Comment.”  Hafniae,  1831. 

T.  A'CCIUS,  a  native  of  Pisaurum  in  Umbria 
and  a  Roman  knight,  was  the  accuser  of  A.  Cluen- 
tius,  whom  Cicero  defended  b.  c.  66.  He  was  a 
pupil  of  Hermagoras,  and  is  praised  by  Cicero  for 
accuracy  and  fluency.  {Brut.  23,  pro  Cluent.  23, 
31,  57.) 

ACCO,  a  chief  of  the  Senones  in  Gaul,  who  in¬ 
duced  his  countrymen  to  revolt  against  Caesar,  b.  c. 
53.  On  the  conclusion  of  the  war  Acco  was  put  to 
death  by  Caesar.  {Bell.  Gall.  vi.  4,  44.) 

ACCOLEIA  GENS  is  known  to  us  only  by 
coins  and  inscriptions.  On  a  denarius  we  have  the 
name  P.  Accoleius  Lariscolus,  and  in  two  inscrip¬ 
tions  a  P.  Accoleius  Euhemerus,  and  a  L.  Accoleius 
Abascantus. 

ACE'RATUS  {'Atcr/paros  ypaggariKos),^  Greek 
grammarian,  and  the  author  of  an  epigram  on 
Hector  in  the  Greek  Anthology,  (vii.  138.)  No¬ 
thing  is  known  of  his  life.  [P.  S.] 

ACERBAS,  a  Tyrian  priest  of  Hercules,  who 
married  Elissa,  the  daughter  of  king  Mutgo,  and 
sister  of  Pygmalion.  He  was  possessed  of  consi¬ 
derable  wealth,  which,  knowing  the  avarice  of 
Pygmalion,  who  had  succeeded  his  father,  he  con¬ 
cealed  in  the  earth.  But  Pygmalion,  who  heard 
of  these  hidden  treasures,  had  Acerbas  murdered, 
in  hopes  that  through  his  sister  he  might  obtain 
possession  of  them.  But  the  prudence  of  Elissa 
saved  the  treasures,  and  she  emigrated  from  Phoe¬ 
nicia.  (Justin,  xviii.  4.)  In  this  account  Acerbas 
is  the  same  person  as  Sichaeus,  and  Elissa  the  same 
as  Dido  in  Virgil.  {Aen.  i.  343,  348,  &c.)  The 
names  in  Justin  are  undoubtedly  more  correct  than 
in  Virgil;  for  Servius  {ad  Aen.  i.  343)  remarks, 
that  V  irgil  here,  as  in  other  cases,  changed  a  fo- 
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reign  name  into  one  more  convenient  to  him,  and 
that  the  real  name  of  Sichaeus  was  Sicharbas, 
which  seems  to  be  identical  with  Acerbas.  [Dido  ; 
Pygmalion.  ]  [L.  S.] 

ACERRO'NIA,  a  friend  of  Agrippina,  the 
mother  of  Nero,  was  drowned  in  b.  c.  59,  when  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  at  the  same  time  to 
drown  Agrippina.  (Tac.  Ann.  xiv.  4  ;  Dion  Cass, 
lxi.  13.) 

CN.  ACERRO'NIUS  PROCULUS,  consul 
A.  d.  37,  the  year  in  which  Tiberius  died  (Tac. 
Ann.  vi.  45;  Suet.  Tib.  73),  was  perhaps  a  de¬ 
scendant  of  the  Cn.  Acerronius,  whom  Cicero 
mentions  in  his  oration  for  Tullius,  b.  c.  71,  as  a 
vir  optimus.  (16,  &c.) 

ACERSE'COMES  (’A/cepcre/afycijs),  a  surname 
of  Apollo  expressive  of  his  beautiful  hair  which 
was  never  cut  or  shorn.  (Horn.  II.  xx.  39  ;  Pind. 
Pyth.  iii.  26.)  [L.  S.] 

ACESANDER  (’A Ktaavdpos)  wrote  a  history 
of  Cyrene.  (Schol.  ad  Apoll.  iv.  1561,  1750  ;  ad 
Pind.  Pyth.  iv.  init.  57.)  Plutarch  ( Symp .  v.  2. 
§  8)  speaks  of  a  work  of  his  respecting  Libya  (-rrepl 
Ai€vrjs),  which  may  probably  be  the  same  work  as 
the  history  of  Cyrene.  The  time  at  which  he  lived 
is  unknown. 

A'CESAS  (’A K€(ras),  a  native  of  Salami's  in 
Cyprus,  famed  for  his  skill  in  weaving  cloth  with 
variegated  patterns  ( polymiiarius ).  He  and  his  son 
Helicon,  who  distinguished  himself  in  the  same 
art  are  mentioned  by  Athenaeus.  (ii.  p.  48,  b.) 
Zenobius  speaks  of  both  artists,  but  says  that 
Acesas  (or,  as  he  calls  him  Aceseus,  ’A/cecreus)  was 
a  native  of  Patara,  and  Helicon  of  Carystus.  He 
tells  us  also  that  they  were  the  first  who  made  a 
peplus  for  Athena  Polias.  When  they  lived,  we 
are  not  informed  ;  but  it  must  have  been  before 
the  time  of  Euripides  and  Plato,  who  mention  this 
peplus.  (Eur.  Hec.  468;  Plat.  Euthyphr.  §  6.)  A 
specimen  of  the  workmanship  of  these  two  artists 
was  preserved  in  the  temple  at  Delphi,  bearing  an 
inscription  to  the  effect,  that  Pallas  had  imparted 
marvellous  skill  to  their  hands.  [C.  P.  M.J 

ACE'SIAS  (’A/cecrias),  an  ancient  Greek  physi¬ 
cian,  whose  age  and  country  are  both  unknown. 
It  is  ascertained  however  that  he  lived  at  least 
four  hundred  years  before  Christ,  as  the  proverb 
Ak ecri'as  laaaro ,  Acesias  cured  him ,  is  quoted  on 
the  authority  of  Aristophanes.  This  saying  (by 
which  only  Acesias  is  known  to  us,)  was  used 
when  any  person’s  disease  became  worse  instead  of 
better  under  medical  treatment,  and  is  mentioned 
by  Suidas  (.s.  v.  ’A Kecrias),  Zenobius  ( Proverb . 
Cent.  i.  §  52),  Diogenianus  ( Proverb .  ii.  3),  Mi¬ 
chael  Apostolius  ( Proverb .  ii.  23),  and  Plutarch 
( Proverb .  quibus  Alexandr.  usi  sunt,  §  98).  See 
also  Proverb,  e  Cod.  Bodl.  §  82,  in  Gaisford’s 
Paroemiographi  Graeci ,  8vo.  Oxon.  1836.  It  is 
possible  that  an  author  bearing  this  name,  and 
mentioned  by  Athenaeus  (xii.  p.  516,  c.)  as  having 
written  a  treatise  on  the  Art  of  Cooking  (oipapru- 
riKa),  may  be  one  and  the  same  person,  but  of  this 
we  have  no  certain  information.  (J.  J.  Baier, 
Adag.  Medic.  Cent.  4to.  Lips.  1718.)  [W.  A.  G.] 

ACE'SIUS  (’A uecnos),  a  surname  of  Apollo, 
under  which  he  was  worshipped  in  Elis,  where  he 
had  a  splendid  temple  in  the  agora.  This  sur¬ 
name,  which  has  the  same  meaning  as  aKearccp 
and  a\e^LH.aKos,  characterised  the  god  as  the 
averter  of  evil.  (Pans.  vi.  24.  §  5.)  [L.  S.] 

ACESTES  (’Afcecmjs),  a  son  of  the  Sicilian 
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river-god  Crimisus  and  of  a  Trojan  woman  of  the 
name  of  Egesta  or  Segesta  (Virg.  Aen.  i.  195,  550, 
v.  36,  711,  &c.),  who  according  to  Servius  was 
sent  by  her  father  Hippotes  or  Ipsostratus  to  Sicily, 
that  she  might  not  be  devoured  by  the  monsters, 
which  infested  the  territory  of  Troy,  and  which 
had  been  sent  into  the  land,  because  the  Trojans 
had  refused  to  reward  Poseidon  and  Apollo  for 
having  built  the  walls  of  their  city.  When  Egesta 
arrived  in  Sicily,  the  river-god  Crimisus  in  the 
form  of  a  bear  or  a  dog  begot  by  her  a  son  Acestes, 
who  was  afterwards  regarded  as  the  hero  who  had 
founded  the  town  of  Segesta.  (Comp.  Schol.  ad 
Lycophr.  951,  963.)  The  tradition  of  Acestes  in 
Dionysius  (i.  52),  who  calls  him  Aegestus  (Aiyes- 
r os),  is  different,  for  according  to  him  the  grand¬ 
father  of  Aegestus  quarrelled  with  Laomedon,  who 
slew  him  and  gave  his  daughters  to  some  mer¬ 
chants  to  convey  them  to  a  distant  land.  A  noble 
Trojan  however  embarked  with  them,  and  married 
one  of  them  in  Sicily,  where  she  subsequently  gave 
birth  to  a  son,  Aegestus.  During  the  war  against 
Troy  Aegestus  obtained  permission  from  Priam  to 
return  and  take  part  in  the  contest,  and  afterwards 
returned  to  Sicily,  where  Aeneas  on  his  arrival 
was  hospitably  received  by  him  and  Elymus,  and 
built  for  them  the  towns  of  Aegesta  and  Elyme. 
The  account  of  Dionysius  seems  to  be  nothing  but 
a  rationalistic  interpretation  of  the  genuine  legend. 
As  to  the  inconsistencies  in  Virgil’s  account  of 
Acestes,  see  Heyne,  Excurs.  1,  on  Aen.  v.  [L.  S.] 

ACESTODO'RUS  (’A^ecrr 65a>pos),  a  Greek 
historical  writer,  who  is  cited  by  Plutarch  {Them. 
13),  and  whose  work  contained,  as  it  appears,  an 
account  of  the  battle  of  Salamis  among  other  things. 
The  time  at  which  he  lived  is  unknown.  Ste- 
phanus  (s.  v.  Meya\r}  speaks  of  an  Acesto- 

dorus  of  Megalopolis,  who  wrote  a  work  on  cities 
(7repi  iroAzwv),  but  whether  this  is  the  same  as  the 
above-mentioned  writer  is  not  clear. 

ACESTOR  (’A /cecrrcop).  A  surname  of  Apollo 
which  characterises  him  as  the  god  of  the  healing 
art,  or  in  general  as  the  averter  of  evil,  like  dueaios. 
(Eurip.  Androm.  901.)  [L.  S.] 

ACESTOR  (’Ak ecrrcop),  surnamed  Sacas  (2a- 
uas),  on  account  of  his  foreign  origin,  was  a  tragic 
poet  at  Athens,  and  a  contemporary  of  Aristo¬ 
phanes.  He  seems  to  have  been  either  of  Thracian 
or  Mysian  origin.  (Aristoph.  Aves,  31  ;  Schol. 
ad  loc. ;  Vespae,  1216  ;  Schol.  ad  toe. ;  Phot,  and 
Suid.  s.  v.  2 areas :  Welcker,  Die  Griech.  Tragod. 
p.  1032.)  [R.  W.] 

ACESTOR  (’Aicearwp),  a  sculptor  mentioned 
by  Pausanias  (vi.  17.  §  2)  as  having  executed  a 
statue  of  Alexibius,  a  native  of  Heraea  in  Arcadia, 
who  had  gained  a  victory  in  the  pentathlon  at  the 
Olympic  games.  He  was  born  at  Cnossus,  or  at 
any  rate  exercised  his  profession  there  for  some 
time.  (Paus.  x.  15.  §  4.)  He  had  a  son  named 
Amphion,  who  was  also  a  sculptor,  and  had 
studied  under  Ptolichus  of  Corcyra  (Paus.  vi.  3. 
§  2) ;  so  that  Acestor  must  have  been  a  contempo¬ 
rary  of  the  latter,  who  flourished  about  01.  82. 
(b.  c.  452.)  [C.  P.  M.j 

ACESTO'RIDES  (’AKearopiSgs),  a  Corinthian, 
was  made  supreme  commander  by  the  Syracusans 
in  b.  c.  317,  and  banished  Agathocles  from  the  city. 
(Diod.  xix.  5.) 

ACESTOTlIDES  wrote  four  books  of  mytmcal 
stories  relating  to  every  city  (toqv  Kara  itoAiv 
gudiKwv).  In  these  he  gave  many  real  historical 
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accounts,  as  well  as  those  which  were  merely 
mythical,  but  he  entitled  them  gvdiua  to  avoid 
calumny  and  to  indicate  the  pleasant  nature  of  the 
work.  It  was  compiled  from  Conon,  Apollodorus, 
Protagoras  and  others.  (Phot.  Bibl.  cod.  189  ; 
Tzetz.  Chil.  vii.  144.) 

ACHAEA  (’Axaia),  a  surname  of  Demeter  by 
which  she  was  worshipped  at  Athens  by  the  Ge- 
phyraeans  who  had  emigrated  thither  from  Boeotia. 
(Herod,  v.  61  ;  Plut.  Is.  et  Osir.  p.  378,  D.) 

2.  A  surname  of  Minerva  worshipped  at  Lu- 
ceria  in  Apulia  where  the  donaria  and  the  arms  of 
Diomedes  were  preserved  in  her  temple.  (Aristot. 
Mir  ah.  Narrat.  117.)  [L.  S.] 

ACHAEUS  (’A%atos),  according  to  nearly  all 
traditions  a  son  of  Xuthus  and  Creusa,  and  conse¬ 
quently  a  brother  of  Ion  and  grandson  of  Hellen. 
The  Achaeans  regarded  him  as  the  author  of  their 
race,  and  derived  from  him  their  own  name  as  well 
as  that  of  Achaia,  which  was  fonnerly  called 
Aegialus.  When  his  uncle  Aeolus  in  Thessaly, 
whence  he  himself  had  come  to  Peloponnesus,  died, 
he  went  thither  and  made  himself  master  of 
Phthiotis,  which  now  also  received  from  him  the 
name  of  Achaia.  (Paus.  vii.  1.  §  2  ;  Strab.  viii. 
p.  383  ;  Apollod.  i.  7.  §  3.)  Servius  ( adAen .  i.  242) 
alone  calls  Achaeus  a  son  of  Jupiter  and  Pithia, 
which  is  probably  miswritten  for  Phthia.  [L.  S.] 

ACHAEUS  (’A xcuo's),  son  of  Andromachus, 
whose  sister  Laodice  married  Seleucus  Callinicus, 
the  father  of  Antiochus  the  Great.  Achaeus 
himself  married  Laodice,  the  daughter  of  Mithri- 
dates,  king  of  Pontus.  (Polyb.  iv.  51.  §  4,  viii. 
22.  §11.)  He  accompanied  Seleucus  Ceraunus,  the 
son  of  Callinicus,  in  his  expedition  across  mount 
Taurus  against  Attalus,  and  after  the  assassination 
of  Seleucus  revenged  his  death ;  and  though  he 
might  easily  have  assumed  the  royal  power,  he  re¬ 
mained  faithful  to  the  family  of  Seleucus.  Anti¬ 
ochus  the  Great,  the  successor  of  Seleucus,  ap¬ 
pointed  him  to  the  command  of  all  Asia  on  this 
side  of  mount  Taurus,  b.  c.  223.  Achaeus  re¬ 
covered  for  the  Syrian  empire  all  the  districts 
which  Attalus  had  gained  ;  but  having  been  falsely 
accused  by  Hermeias,  the  minister  of  Antiochus, 
of  intending  to  revolt,  he  did  so  in  self-defence, 
assumed  the  title  of  king,  and  ruled  over  the  whole 
of  Asia  on  this  side  of  the  Taurus.  As  long  as 
Antiochus  was  engaged  in  the  war  with  Ptolemy, 
he  could  not  march  against  Achaeus ;  but  after  a 
peace  had  been  concluded  with  Ptolemy,  he  crossed 
the  Taurus,  united  his  forces  with  Attalus,  de¬ 
prived  Achaeus  in  one  campaign  of  all  his  do¬ 
minions  and  took  Sardis  with  the  exception  of 
the  citadel.  Achaeus  after  sustaining  a  siege  of 
two  years  in  the  citadel  at  last  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Antiochus  b.  c.  214,  through  the  treachery  of 
Bolis,  who  had  been  employed  by  Sosibius,  the 
minister  of  Ptolemy,  to  deliver  him  from  his 
danger,  but  betrayed  him  to  Antiochus,  who 
ordered  him  to  be  put  to  death  immediately.  (Polyb. 
iv.  2.  §  6,  iv.  48,  v.  40.  §  7,  42,  57,  vii.  15—18, 
viii.  17—23.) 

ACHAEUS  (  A^ouds)  0f  Eretria  in  Euboea,  a 
tragic  poet,  was  born  b.  c.  484,  the  year  in  which 
Aeschylus  gained  his  first  victory,  and  four  years 
before  the  birth  of  Euripides.  In  b.  c.  477,  he 
contended  with  Sophocles  and  Euripides,  and 
though  he  subsequently  brought  out  many  dramas, 
according  to  some  as  many  as  thirty  or  forty,  he 
nevertheless  only  gained  the  prize  once.  '  The 
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fragments  of  Achaeus  contain  much  strange  mytho¬ 
logy,  and  his  expressions  were  often  forced  and 
obscure.  (Athen.  x.  p.  451,  c.)  Still  in  the  satyrical 
drama  he  must  have  possessed  considerable  merit, 
for  in  this  department  some  ancient  critics  thought 
him  inferior  only  to  Aeschylus.  (Diog.  Laer.  ii. 
133.)  The  titles  of  seven  of  his  satyrical  dramas 
and  of  ten  of  his  tragedies  are  still  known.  The 
extant  fragments  of  his  pieces  have  been  collected, 
and  edited  by  Urlichs,  Bonn,  1834.  (Suidas,  s.  v.) 
This  Achaeus  should  not  be  confounded  with  a 
later  tragic  writer  of  the  same  name,  who  was  a 
native  of  Syracuse.  According  to  Suidas  and 
Phavorinus  he  wrote  ten,  according  to  Eudocia 
fourteen  tragedies.  (Urlichs,  Ibid.)  [R.  W.j 
ACHAE'MENES  (’Axai^eTTjs).  1.  The  an¬ 
cestor  of  the  Persian  kings,  who  founded  the 
family  of  the  Achaemenidae  (’AxcUjUeUScu),  which 
was  the  noblest  family  of  the  Pasargadae,  the 
noblest  of  the  Persian  tribes.  Achaemenes  is  said 
to  have  been  brought  up  by  an  eagle.  According 
to  a  genealogy  given  by  Xerxes,  the  following  was 
the  order  of  the  descent :  Achaemenes,  Tefspes, 
Cambyses,  Cyrus,  Tei'spes,  Ariaramnes,  Arsames, 
Hystaspes,  Darius,  Xerxes.  (Herod,  i.  125,  vii.  1 1 ; 
Aelian,  Hist.  Anim.  xii.  21.)  The  original  seat  of 
this  family  was  Achaemenia  in  Persis.  (Steph.  s.  v. 
'AxcufxepLa.)  The  Roman  poets  use  the  adjective 
Achaemenius  in  the  sense  of  Persian.  (Hor.  Carm. 
iii.  1.  44,  xiii.  8;  Ov.  Ar.  Am.  i.  226,  Met.  iv. 
212.) 

2.  The  son  of  Darius  I.  was  appointed  by  his 
brother  Xerxes  governor  of  Egypt,  b.  c.  484.  He 
commanded  the  Egyptian  fleet  in  the  expedition  of 
Xerxes  against  Greece,  and  strongly  opposed  the 
prudent  advice  of  Demaratus.  When  Egypt  revolted 
under  Inarus  the  Libyan  in  b.  c.  460,  Achaemenes 
was  sent  to  subdue  it,  but  was  defeated  and  killed 
in  battle  by  Inarus.  (Herod,  iii.  12,  vii.  7,  97, 
236  ;  Diod.  xi.  74.) 

ACldAEME'NlDES  or  ACHEME'NIDES,  a 
son  of  Adamastus  of  Ithaca,  and  a  companion  of 
Ulysses  who  left  him  behind  in  Sicily,  when  he 
fled  from  the  Cyclops.  Here  he  was  found  by 
Aeneas  who  took  him  with  him.  (Virg.  Aen.  iii. 
613,  &c. ;  Ov.  Ex  Pont.  ii.  2.  25.)  [L.  S.] 

ACHA'ICUS,a  surname  of  L.Mummius. 

ACIdA'ICUS  (’A x^lkos).  a  philosopher,  who 
wrote  a  work  on  Ethics.  His  time  is  unknown. 
(Diog.  Laert.  vi.  99 ;  Theodor.  Graec.  affect,  cur. 
viii.  p.  919,  ed.  Schulze ;  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  iv. 
p.  496,  d.) 

ACHELO'IS.  1.  A  surname  of  the  Sirens, 
the  daughters  of  Achelous  and  a  muse.  (Ov. 
Met.  v.  552,  xiv.  87  ;  Apollod.  i.  7.  §  10.) 

2.  A  general  name  for  water-nymphs,  as  in 
Columella  (x.  263),  where  the  companions  of  the 
Pegasids  are  called  Acheloides.  [L.  S.] 

ACHELO'US  (’Ax^A <?os),  the  god  of  the  river 
Achelous  which  was  the  greatest,  and  according  to 
tradition,  the  most  ancient  among  the  rivers  of 
Greece.  He  with  3000  brother-rivers  is  described 
as  a  son  of  Oceanus  and  Thetys  (Ides.  Tlieog.  340), 
or  of  Oceanus  and  Gaea,  or  lastly  of  Hellos  and 
Gaea.  (Natal.  Com.  vii.  2.)  The  origin  of  the 
river  Achelous  is  thus  described  by  Servius  (ad 
Virg.  Georg,  i.  9  ;  Aen.  viii.  300)  :  When  Ache¬ 
lous  on  one  occasion  had  lost  his  daughters,  the 
Sirens,  and  in  his  grief  invoked  his  mother  Gaea, 
she  received  him  to  her  bosom,  and  on  the  6pot 
where  she  received  him,  she  caused  the  river  bear- 
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ing  his  name  to  gush  forth.  Other  accounts  about 
the  origin  of  the  river  and  its  name  are  given  by 
Stephanus  of  Byzantium,  Strabo  (x.  p.  450),  and 
Plutarch.  ( De  Flum.  22.)  Achelous  the  god  was 
a  competitor  with  Heracles  in  the  suit  for 
Dei'aneira,  and  fought  with  him  for  the  bride. 
Achelous  was  conquered  in  the  contest,  but  as  he 
possessed  the  power  of  assuming  various  forms,  he 
metamorphosed  himself  first  into  a  serpent  and 
then  into  a  bull.  But  in  this  form  too  he  was  con¬ 
quered  by  Heracles,  and  deprived  of  one  of  his 
horns,  which  however  he  recovered  by  giving  up 
the  horn  of  Amalthea.  ( Ov.  Met.  ix.  8,  &c. ;  Apollod. 
i.  8.  §  1,  ii.  7.  §  5.)  Sophocles  ( Tracldn .  9,  &c.) 
makes  Dei’aneira  relate  these  occurrences  in  a  some¬ 
what  different  manner.  According  to  Ovid  {Met. 
ix.  87),  the  Naiads  changed  the  horn  which 
Heracles  took  from  Achelous  into  the  horn  of 
plenty.  When  Theseus  returned  home  from  the 
Calydonian  chase  he  was  invited  and  hospitably 
received  by  Achelous,  who  related  to  him  in  what 
manner  he  had  created  the  islands  called  Echinades. 
(Ov.  Met.  viii.  547,  &c.)  The  numerous  wives 
and  descendants  cf  Achelous  are  spoken  of  in 
separate  articles.  Strabo  (x.  p.  458)  proposes  a 
very  ingenious  interpretation  of  the  legends  about 
Achelous,  all  of  which  according  to  him  arose  from 
the  nature  of  the  river  itself.  It  resembled  a  bull’s 
voice  in  the  noise  of  the  water  ;  its  windings  and 
its  reaches  gave  rise  to  the  story  about  his  forming 
himself  into  a  seipent  and  about  his  horns ;  the 
formation  of  islands  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  re¬ 
quires  no  explanation.  His  conquest  by  Heracles 
lastly  refers  to  the  embankments  by  which  Heracles 
confined  the  river  to  its  bed  and  thus  gained  large 
tracts  of  land  for  cultivation,  which  are  expressed 
by  the  horn  of  plenty.  (Compare  Voss,  Mytholog. 
Briefe ,  lxxii.)  Others  derive  the  legends  about 
Achelous  from  Egypt,  and  describe  him  as  a  second 
Niius.  But  however  this  may  be,  he  was  from 
the  earliest  times  considered  to  be  a  great  divinity 
throughout  Greece  (Horn.  II.  xxi.  194),  and  was 
invoked  in  prayers,  sacrifices,  on  taking  oaths,  &c. 
(Ephorus  ap.  Macrob.  v.  18),  and  the  Dodonean 
Zeus  usually  added  to  each  oracle  he  gave,  the 
command  to  offer  sacrifices  to  Achelous.  (Ephorus, 
l.  c.)  This  wide  extent  of  the  worship  of  Achelous 
also  accounts  for  his  being  regarded  as  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  sweet  water  in  general,  that  is,  as  the 
source  of  all  nourishment.  (Virg.  Georg,  i.  9,  with 
the  note  of  Voss.)  The  contest  of  Achelous  with 
Heracles  was  represented  on  the  throne  of  Amyclae 
(Paus.  iii.  18.  §  9),  and  in  the  treasury  of  the 
Megarians  at  Olympia  there  was  a  statue  of  him 
made  by  Dontas  of  cedar- wood  and  gold.  (Paus. 
vi.  19.  §  9.)  On  several  coins  of  Acarnania  the 
god  is  represented  as  a  bull  with  the  head  of  an 
old  man.  (Comp.  Philostr.  Imag.  n.  4.)  [L.  S.] 

ACHEME'NIDES.  [Achaemenides.] 
ACHERON  {'Ax^pccv).  In  ancient  geography 
there  occur  several  rivers  of  this  name,  all  of  which 
were,  at  least  at  one  time,  believed  to  be  connected 
with  the  lower  world.  The  river  first  looked  upon 
in  this  light  was  the  Acheron  in  Thesprotia,  in 
Epirus,  a  country  which  appeared  to  the  earliest 
Greeks  as  the  end  of  the  world  in  the  west,  and 
the  locality  of  the  river  led  them  to  the  belief  that 
it  was  the  entrance  into  the  lower  world.  When 
subsequently  Epirus  and  the  countries  beyond  the 
sea  became  better  known,  the  Acheron  or  the  en¬ 
trance  to  the  lower  world  was  transferred  to  other 
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more  distant  parts,  and  at  last  the  Acheron  was 
placed  in  the  lower  world  itself.  Thus  we  find  in 
the  Homeric  poems  {Od.  x.  513  ;  comp.  Paus.  i.  17. 
§  5)  the  Acheron  described  as  a  river  of  Hades,  into 
which  the  Pyriphlegeton  and  Cocytus  are  said  to 
flow.  Virgil  {Aen.  vi.  297,  with  the  note  of  Ser- 
vius)  describes  it  as  the  principal  river  of  Tartarus, 
from  which  the  Styx  and  Cocytus  sprang.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  later  traditions,  Acheron  had  been  a  son 
of  Helios  and  Gaea  or  Demeter,  and  was  changed 
into  the  river  bearing  his  name  in  the  lower  world, 
because  he  had  refreshed  the  Titans  with  drink 
during  their  contest  with  Zeus.  They  further 
state  that  Ascalaphus  was  a  son  of  Acheron  and 
Orphne  or  Gorgyra.  (Natal.  Com.  iii.  1.)  In  late 
writers  the  name  Acheron  is  used  in  a  general 
sense  to  designate  the  whole  of  the  lower  world. 
(Virg.  Aen.  vii.  312  ;  Cic.  postredit.  in  Senat.  10  ; 
C.  Nepos,  Dion ,  10.)  The  Etruscans  too  were 
acquainted  with  the  worship  of  Acheron  ( Acheruns) 
from  very  early  times,  as  we  must  infer  from  their 
Acheruntici  libri,  which  among  various  other  things 
treated  on  the  deification  of  the  souls,  and  on  the 
sacrifices  {Acheruntia  sacra )  by  which  this  was  to 
be  effected.  (Muller,  Etrusker ,  ii.  27,  &c.)  The 
description  of  the  Acheron  and  the  lower  world  in 
general  in  Plato’s  Phaedo  (p.  112)  is  very  pecu¬ 
liar,  and  not  very  easy  to  understand.  [L.  S.] 

ACHERU'SIA  (’Axepovcrla  Aigurj,  or  fA/yepou- 
ctls),  a  name  given  by  the  ancients  to  several  lakes 
or  swamps,  which,  like  the  various  rivers  of  the 
name  of  Acheron,  were  at  some  time  believed  to 
be  connected  with  the  lower  world,  until  at  last  the 
Acherusia  came  to  be  considered  to  be  in  the  lower 
world  itself.  The  lake  to  which  this  belief  seems  to 
have  been  first  attached  was  the  Acherusia  in  Thes¬ 
protia,  through  which  the  river  Acheron  flowed. 
(Thuc.  i.  46  ;  Strab.  vii.  p.  324.)  Other  lakes  or 
swamps  of  the  same  name,  and  believed  to  be  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  lower  world,  were  near  Hermione 
in  Argolis  (Paus.  ii.  35.  §  7),  near  Heraclea  in  Bi- 
thynia  (Xen.  Anab.  vi.  2.  §  2;  Diod.  xiv.  31),  be¬ 
tween  Cumae  and  cape  Misenum  in  Campania 
(Plin.  H.  N.  iii.  5;  Strab.  v.  p.243),  and  lastly 
in  Egypt,  near  Memphis.  (Diod.  i.  96.)  [L.  S.] 

ACHILLAS  (’AxtAAas),  one  of  the  guardians 
of  the  Egyptian  king  Ptolemy  Dionysus,  and 
commander  of  the  troops,  when  Pompey  fled 
to  Egypt,  b.  c.  48.  He  is  called  by  Caesar  a  man 
of  extraordinary  daring,  and  it  was  he  and  L. 
Septimius  who  killed  Pompey.  (Caes.  B.  C.  iii. 
104;  Liv.  Epit.  104  ;  Dion  Cass.  xlii.  4.)  He 
subsequently  joined  the  eunuch  Pothinus  in  re¬ 
sisting  Caesar,  and  having  had  the  command  of  the 
whole  army  entrusted  to  him  by  Pothinus,  he 
marched  against  Alexandria  with  20,000  foot  and 
2000  horse.  Caesar,  who  was  at  Alexandria,  had 
not  sufficient  forces  to  oppose  him,  and  sent  am¬ 
bassadors  to  treat  with  him,  but  these  Achillas 
murdered  to  remove  all  hopes  of  reconciliation. 
He  then  marched  into  Alexandria  and  obtained 
possession  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  city.  Mean¬ 
while,  however,  Arsinoe,  the  younger  sister  of 
Ptolemy,  escaped  from  Caesar  and  joined  Achillas  ; 
but  dissensions  breaking  out  between  them,  she 
had  Achillas  put  to  death  by  Ganymedes  a  eunuch, 
b.  c.  47,  to  whom  she  then  entrusted  the  command 
of  the  forces.  (Caes.  B.  C.  iii.  108 — 112  ;  B.  Alex. 
4  ;  Dion  Cass.  xlii.  36 — 40  ;  Lucan,  x.  519 — 
523.) 

ACHILLES  (’A^iAA ey$).  In  the  legends  about 
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Achilles,  as  about  all  the  heroes  of  the  Trojan  war, 
the  Homeric  traditions  should  be  carefully  kept 
apart  from  the  various  additions  and  embellish¬ 
ments  with  which  the  gaps  of  the  ancient  story- 
have  been  filled  up  by  later  poets  and  mythogra- 
phers,  not  indeed  by  fabrications  of  their  own,  but 
by  adopting  those  supplementary  details,  by  which 
oral  tradition  in  the  course  of  centuries  had  va¬ 
riously  altered  and  developed  the  original  kernel 
of  the  story,  or  those  accounts  which  were  peculiar 
only  to  certain  localities. 

Homeric  story.  Achilles  was  the  son  of  Peleus, 
king  of  the  Myrmidones  in  Phthiotis,  in  Thessaly, 
and  of  the  Nereid  Thetis.  (Horn.  11.  xx.  206,  &c.) 
From  his  father’s  name  he  is  often  called 
Ur]\riid^7]s,  or  FtyAetW  (Horn.  II.  xviii.  316;  i. 
1  ;  i.  197 ;  Virg.  Aen.  ii.  263),  and  from  that  of 
his  grandfather  Aeacus,  he  derived  his  name  Aea- 
cides  (A ta/aSrjs,  II.  ii.  860  ;  Virg.  Aen.  i.  99). 
He  was  educated  from  his  tender  childhood  by 
Phoenix,  who  taught  him  eloquence  and  the  arts 
of  war,  and  accompanied  him  to  the  Trojan  war, 
and  to  whom  the  hero  always  shewed  great  at¬ 
tachment.  (ix.  485,  &c. ;  438,  &c.)  In  the  heal¬ 
ing  art  he  was  instructed  by  Cheiron,  the  centaur, 
(xi.  832.)  His  mother  Thetis  foretold  him  that 
his  fate  was  either  to  gain  glory  and  die  early,  or 
to  live  a  long  but  inglorious  life.  (ix.  410,  &c.) 
The  hero  chose  the  latter,  and  took  part  in  the 
Trojan  war,  from  which  he  knew  that  he  was  not 
to  return.  In  fifty  ships,  or  according  to  later 
traditions,  in  sixty  (Hygin.  Fab.  97),  he  led  his 
hosts  of  Myrmidones,  Hellenes,  and  Achaeans 
against  Troy.  (ii.  681,  &c.,  xvi.  168.)  Here  the 
swift-footed  Achilles  was  the  great  bulwark  of  the 
Greeks,  and  the  worthy  favourite  of  Athena  and 
Hera.  (i.  195,  208.)  Previous  to  his  dispute  with 
Agamemnon,  he  ravaged  the  country  around  Troy, 
and  destroyed  twelve  towns  on  the  coast  and  ele¬ 
ven  in  the  interior  of  the  country.  (ix.  328,  &c.) 
When  Agamemnon  was  obliged  to  give  up  Chry- 
se'is  to  her  father,  he  threatened  to  take  away 
Brisei's  from  Achilles,  who  surrendered  her  on  the 
persuasion  of  Athena,  but  at  the  same  time  refused 
to  take  any  further  part  in  the  war,  and  shut  him¬ 
self  up  in  his  tent.  Zeus,  on  the  entreaty  of  The¬ 
tis,  promised  that  victory  should  be  on  the  side  of 
the  Trojans,  until  the  Achaeans  should  have  ho¬ 
noured  her  son.  (i.  26,  to  the  end.)  The  affairs  of 
the  Greeks  declined  in  consequence,  and  they  were 
at  last  pressed  so  hard,  that  Agamemnon  advised 
them  to  take  to  flight,  (ix.  17,&c.)  But  other 
chiefs  opposed  this  counsel,  and  an  embassy  was 
sent  to  Achilles,  offering  him  rich  presents  and  the 
restoration  of  Brise'is  (ix.  119,  &c.) ;  but  in  vain. 
At  last,  however,  he  was  persuaded  by  Patroclus, 
his  dearest  friend,  to  allow  him  to  make  use  of  his 
men,  his  horses,  and  his  armour,  (xvi.  49,  &c.) 
Patroclus  was  slain,  and  when  this  news  reached 
Achilles,  he  was  seized  with  unspeakable  grief. 
Thetis  consoled  him,  and  promised  new  arms, 
which  were  to  be  made  by  Hephaestus,  and  Iris 
appeared  to  rouse  him  from  his  lamentations,  and 
exhorted  him  to  rescue  the  body  of  Patroclus. 
(xviii.  166,  &c.)  Achilles  now  rose,  and  his 
thundering  voice  alone  put  the  Trojans  to  flight. 
When  his  new  armour  was  brought  to  him, 
he  reconciled  himself  to  Agamemnon,  and  hur¬ 
ried  to  the  field  of  battle,  disdaining  to  take 
any  drink  or  food  until  the  death  of  his  friend 
should  be  avenged,  (xix.  155,  &c.)  He  wound- 
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ed  and  slew  numbers  of  Trojans  (xx.  xxi.),  and 
at  length  met  Hector,  whom  he  chased  thrice 
around  the  walls  of  the  city.  He  then  slew  him, 
tied  his  body  to  his  chariot,  and  dragged  him 
to  the  ships  of  the  Greeks,  (xxii.)  After  this,  he 
burnt  the  body  of  Patroclus,  together  with  twelve 
young  captive  Trojans,  who  were  sacrificed  to  ap¬ 
pease  the  spirit  of  his  friend  ;  and  subsequently 
gave  up  the  body  of  Hector  to  Priam,  who  came 
in  person  to  beg  for  it.  (xxiii.  xxiv.)  Achilles 
himself  fell  in  the  battle  at  the  Scaean  gate,  before 
Troy  was  taken.  His  death  itself  does  not  occur 
in  the  Iliad,  but  it  is  alluded  to  in  a  few  passages, 
(xxii.  358,  &c.,  xxi.  278,  &c.)  It  is  expressly 
mentioned  in  the  Odyssey  (xxiv.  36,  &c.),  where 
it  is  said  that  his  fall — his  conqueror  is  not  men¬ 
tioned — was  lamented  by  gods  and  men,  that  his 
remains  together  with  those  of  Patroclus  were  bu¬ 
ried  in  a  golden  urn  which  Dionysus  had  given  as 
a  present  to  Thetis,  and  were  deposited  in  a  place 
on  the  coast  of  the  Hellespont,  where  a  mound 
was  raised  over  them.  Achilles  is  the  principal 
hero  of  the  Iliad,  and  the  poet  dwells  upon  the 
delineation  of  his  character  with  love  and  admira¬ 
tion,  feelings  in  which  his  readers  cannot  but  sym¬ 
pathise  with  him.  Achilles  is  the  handsomest 
and  bravest  of  all  the  Greeks ;  he  is  affectionate 
towards  his  mother  and  his  friends,  formidable  in 
battles,  which  are  his  delight ;  open-hearted  and 
without  fear,  and  at  the  same  time  susceptible  to 
the  gentle  and  quiet  joys  of  home.  His  greatest 
passion  is  ambition,  and  when  his  sense  of  honour  is 
hurt,  he  is  unrelenting  in  his  revenge  and  anger,  but 
withal  submits  obediently  to  the  will  of  the  gods. 

Later  traditions.  These  chiefly  consist  in  ac¬ 
counts  which  fill  up  the  history  of  his  youth  and 
death.  His  mother  wishing  to  make  her  son  im¬ 
mortal,  is  said  to  have  concealed  him  by  night  in 
fire,  in  order  to  destroy  the  mortal  parts  he  had 
inherited  from  his  father,  and  by  day  she  anointed 
him  with  ambrosia.  But  Peleus  one  night  disco¬ 
vered  his  child  in  the  fire,  and  cried  out  in  terror. 
Thetis  left  her  son  and  fled,  and  Peleus  entrusted 
him  to  Cheiron,  who  educated  and  instructed  him 
in  the  arts  of  riding,  hunting,  and  playing  the 
phorminx,  and  also  changed  his  original  name, 
Ligyron,  i.  e.  the  “whining,”  into  Achilles.  (Pind. 
Nem.  iii.  51,  &c.;  Orph.  Argon.  395  ;  Apollon. 
Rhod.  iv.  813  ;  Stat.  Achil.  i.  269,  &c. ;  Apollod. 
iii.  13.  §  6,  &c.)  Cheiron  fed  his  pupil  with  the 
hearts  of  lions  and  the  marrow  of  bears.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  other  accounts,  Thetis  endeavoured  to  make 
Achilles  immortal  by  dipping  him  in  the  river 
St}rx,  and  succeeded  with  the  exception  of  the  an¬ 
kles,  by  which  she  held  him  (Fulgent.  Mythol.  iii. 
7  ;  Stat.  Achill.  i.  269),  while  others  again  state 
that  she  put  him  in  boiling  water  to  test  his  im¬ 
mortality,  and  that  he  was  found  immortal  except 
at  the  ankles.  From  his  sixth  year  he  fought  with 
lions  and  bears,  and  caught  stags  without  dogs  or 
nets.  The  muse  Calliope  gave  him  the  power  of 
singing  to  cheer  his  friends  at  banquets.  (Philostr. 
Her.  xix.  2.)  When  he  had  reached  the  age  of 
nine,  Calchas  declared  that  Troy  could  not  be 
taken  without  his  aid,  and  Thetis  knowing  that 
this  war  would  be  fatal  to  him,  disguised  him  as  a 
maiden,  and  introduced  him  among  the  daughters 
of  Lycomedes  of  Scyros,  where  he  was  called  by 
the  name  of  Pyrrha  on  account  of  his  golden  locks. 
But  his  real  character  did  not  remain  concealed 
long,  for  one  of  his  companions,  DeVdameia,  became 
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mother  of  a  son,  Pyrrhus  or  Neoptolemus,  by  him. 
The  Greeks  at  last  discovered  his  place  of  conceal¬ 
ment,  and  an  embassy  was  sent  to  Lycomedes, 
who,  though  he  denied  the  presence  of  Achilles, 
yet  allowed  the  messengers  to  search  his  palace. 
Odysseus  discovered  the  young  hero  by  a  strata¬ 
gem,  and  Achilles  immediately  promised  his  assist¬ 
ance  to  the  Greeks.  (Apollod.  1.  c. ;  Hygin.  Fab. 
96  ;  Stat.  Achil.  ii.  200.)  A  different  account  of 
his  stay  in  Scyros  is  given  by  Plutarch  ( Thes.  35) 
and  Philostratus.  ( Her .  xix.  3.) 

Respecting  his  conduct  towards  Iphigeneia  at 
Aulis,  see  Agamemnon,  Ifhigeneia. 

During  the  war  against  Troy,  Achilles  slew 
Penthesileia,  an  Amazon,  but  was  deeply  moved 
when  he  discovered  her  beauty ;  and  when  Ther- 
sites  ridiculed  him  for  his  tenderness  of  heart, 
Achilles  killed  the  scoffer  by  a  blow  with  the  fist. 
(Q.  Smyrn.  i.  669,  &c. ;  Paus.  v.  11.  §2;  comp. 
Soph.  Philoct.  445 ;  Lycoph.  Cas.  999  ;  Tzetzes, 
Posthom.  199.)  He  also  fought  with  Memnon  and 
Troilus.  (Q.  Smyrn.  ii.  480,  &c.;  Hygin.  Fab.  112; 
Virg.  Aen.  i.  474,  &c.)  The  accounts  of  his  death 
differ  very  much,  though  all  agree  in  stating  that 
he  did  not  fall  by  human  hands,  or  at  least  not 
without  the  interference  of  the  god  Apollo.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  some  traditions,  he  was  killed  by  Apollo 
himself  (Soph.  Philoct.  334  ;  Q.  Smyrn.  iii.  62  ; 
Hor.  Carm.  iv.  6.  3,  &c.),  as  he  had  been  fore¬ 
told.  (Horn.  II.  xxi.  278.)  According  to  Hyginus 
(Fab.  107),  Apollo  assumed  the  appearance  of 
Paris  in  killing  him,  while  others  say  that  Apollo 
merely  directed  the  weapon  of  Paris  against  Achil¬ 
les,  and  thus  caused  his  death,  as  had  been  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  dying  Hector.  (Virg.  Aen.  vi.  57 ; 
Ov.  Met.  xii.  601,  &c. ;  Horn.  II.  xxii.  358,  &c.) 
Dictys  Cretensis  (iii.  29)  relates  his  death  thus  : 
Achilles  loved  Polyxena,  a  daughter  of  Priam,  and 
tempted  by  the  promise  that  he  should  receive  her 
as  his  wife,  if  he  would  join  the  Trojans,  he  went 
without  arms  into  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Thym- 
bra,  and  was  assassinated  there  by  Paris.  (Comp. 
Philostr.  Her.  xix.  11 ;  Hygin.  Fab.  107  and  110  ; 
Dares  Phryg.  34;  Q.  Smyrn.  iii.  50  ;  Tzetz.  ad 
Lycophr.  307.)  His  body  was  rescued  by  Odys¬ 
seus  and  Ajax  the  Telamonian;  his  armour  was 
promised  by  Thetis  to  the  bravest  among  the 
Greeks,  which  gave  rise  to  a  contest  between  the 
two  heroes  who  had  rescued  his  body.  [Ajax.] 

After  his  death,  Achilles  became  one  of  the 
judges  in  the  lower  world,  and  dwelled  in  the  is¬ 
lands  of  the  blessed,  where  he  was  united  with 
Medeia  or  Iphigeneia.  The  fabulous  island  of  Leuce 
in  the  Euxine  was  especially  sacred  to  him,  and 
was  called  Achillea,  because,  according  to  some  re¬ 
ports,  it  contained  his  body.  (Mela,  ii.  7 ;  Schol. 
ad  Pind.  Nem.  iv.  49;  Paus.  iii.  19.  §  11.)  Achilles 
was  worshipped  as  one  of  the  national  heroes  of 
Greece.  The  Thessalians,  at  the  command  of  the 
oracle  of  Dodona,  offered  annual  sacrifices  to  him 
in  Troas.  (Philostr.  Her.  xix.  14.)  In  the  ancient 
gymnasium  at  Olympia  there  was  a  cenotaph,  at 
which  certain  solemnities  were  performed  before 
the  Olympic  games  commenced.  (Paus.  vi.  23. 
§  2.)  Sanctuaries  of  Achilles  existed  on  the 
road  from  Arcadia  to  Sparta  (Paus.  iii.  20.  §  8),  on 
cape  Sigeum  in  Troas  (Strab.  xi.  p.494),  and  other 
places.  The  events  of  his  life  were  frequently  re¬ 
presented  in  ancient  works  of  art.  (Bottiger,  Va- 
sengein'dlde ,  iii.  p.  144,  &c.;  Museum  Clement,  i.  52, 
v.  17;  Villa  Borg.  i.  9  ;  Mus.  Nap.  ii.  59.)  [L.  S.] 
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ACHILLES  (’AxtAAeus),  a  son  of  Lyson  of 
Athens,  who  was  believed  to  have  first  introduced 
in  his  native  city  the  mode  of  sending  persons 
into  exile  by  ostracism.  (Ptolem.  Heph.  vi.  p.  333.) 
Several  other  and  more  credible  accounts,  how¬ 
ever,  ascribe  this  institution  with  more  probability 
to  other  persons.  [L.  S.] 

ACHILLES  TATIUS  (’AXiAA ei)s  T drm),  or 
as  Suidas  and  Eudocia  call  him  Achilles  Statius, 
an  Alexandrine  rhetorician,  who  was  formerly  be¬ 
lieved  to  have  lived  in  the  second  or  third  century 
of  our  aera.  But  as  it  is  a  well-known  fact, 
which  is  also  acknowledged  by  Photius,  that  he 
imitated  Ileliodorus  of  Emesa,  he  must  have  lived 
after  this  writer,  and  therefore  belongs  either  to 
the  latter  half  of  the  fifth  or  the  beginning  of  the 
sixth  century  of  our  aera.  Suidas  states  that  he 
was  originally  a  Pagan,  and  that  subsequently  he 
was  converted  to  Christianity.  The  truth  of  this 
assertion,  as  far  as  Achilles  Tatius,  the  author  of 
the  romance,  is  concerned,  is  not  supported  by  the 
work  of  Achilles,  which  bears  no  marks  of  Chris¬ 
tian  thoughts,  while  it  would  not  be  difficult  to 
prove  from  it  that  he  was  a  heathen.  This 
romance  is  a  history  of  the  adventures  of 
two  lovers,  Cleitophon  and  Leucippe.  It  bears  the 
title  Ta  Karat  AevKiinrrjv  Kal  KAetroapwvra,  and 
consists  of  eight  books.  Notwithstanding  all  its 
defects,  it  is  one  of  the  best  love-stories  of  the 
Greeks.  Cleitophon  is  represented  in  it  relating  to 
a  friend  the  whole  course  of  the  events  from  be¬ 
ginning  to  end,  a  plan  which  renders  the  story 
rather  tedious,  and  makes  the  narrator  appear 
affected  and  insipid.  Achilles,  like  his  predecessor 
Heliodorus,  disdained  having  recourse  to  what  is 
marvellous  and  improbable  in  itself,  but  the  accu¬ 
mulation  of  adventures  and  of  physical  as  well  as 
moral  difficulties,  which  the  lovers  have  to  over¬ 
come,  before  they  are  happily  united,  is  too  great 
and  renders  the  story  improbable,  though  their  ar¬ 
rangement  and  succession  are  skilfully  managed  by 
the  author.  Numerous  parts  of  the  work  however 
are  written  without  taste  and  judgment,  and  do 
not  appear  connected  with  the  story  by  any  inter¬ 
nal  necessity.  Besides  these,  the  work  has  a 
great  many  digressions,  which,  although  interest¬ 
ing  in  themselves  and  containing  curious  infor¬ 
mation,  interrupt  and  impede  the  progress  of  the 
narrative.  The  work  is  full  of  imitations  of  other 
writers  from  the  time  of  Plato  to  that  of  Achilles 
himself,  and  while  he  thus  trusts  to  his  books  and 
his  learning,  he  appears  ignorant  of  human  nature 
and  the  affairs  of  real  life.  The  laws  of  decency 
and  morality  are  not  always  paid  due  regard  to,  a 
defect  which  is  even  noticed  by  Photius.  The 
style  of  the  work,  on  which  the  author  seems  to 
have  bestowed  his  principal  care,  is  thoroughly 
rhetorical :  there  is  a  perpetual  striving  after  ele¬ 
gance  and  beauty,  after  images,  puns,  and  anti¬ 
theses.  These  things,  however,  were  just  what 
the  age  of  Achilles  required,  and  that  his  novel 
was  much  read,  is  attested  by  the  number  of 
MSS.  still  extant. 

A  part  of  it  was  first  printed  in  a  Latin  trans¬ 
lation  by  Annibal  della  Croce  (Crucejus),  Ley¬ 
den,  1544 ;  a  complete  translation  appeared  at 
Basel  in  1554.  The  first  edition  of  the  Greek 
original  appeared  at  Heidelberg,  1601,  8vo.,  print¬ 
ed  together  with  similar  works  of  Longus  and 
Parthenius.  An  edition,  with  a  voluminous  though 
rather  careless  commentary,  was  published  by  Sal- 
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masius,  Leyden,  1640,  8vo.  The  best  and  most  re¬ 
cent  edition  is  by  Fr.  Jacobs,  Leipzig,  1821,  in 
2  vols.  8 vo.  The  first  volume  contains  the  prole¬ 
gomena,  the  text  and  the  Latin  translation  by 
Crucejus,  and  the  second  the  commentary.  There 
is  an  English  translation  of  the  work,  by  A.  H. 
(Anthony  Hodges),  Oxford,  1638,  8vo. 

Suidas  ascribes  to  this  same  Achilles  Tatius,  a 
work  on  the  sphere  (irepl  acpalpas),  a  fragment  of 
which  professing  to  be  an  introduction  to  the 
Phaenomena  of  Aratus  (Elaaycoyrj  els  ra  ’Aparov 
<paiv6peva)  is  still  extant.  But  as  this  work  is 
referred  to  by  Firmicus  ( Mathes .  iv.  10),  who 
lived  earlier  than  the  time  we  have  assigned  to 
Achilles,  the  author  of  the  work  on  the  Sphere 
must  have  lived  before  the  time  of  the  writer  of 
the  romance.  The  work  itself  is  of  no  particular 
value.  It  is  printed  in  Petavius,  Uranologia , 
Paris,  1630,  and  Amsterdam,  1703,  fol.  Suidas 
also  mentions  a  work  of  Achilles  Tatius  on  Ety¬ 
mology,  and  another  entitled  Miscellaneous  His¬ 
tories  ;  as  both  are  lost,  it  is  impossible  to  deter¬ 
mine  which  Achilles  was  their  author.  [L.  S.] 

ACHILLEUS  assumed  the  title  of  emperor 
under  Diocletian  and  reigned  over  Egypt  for  some 
time.  He  was  at  length  taken  by  Diocletian  after 
a  siege  of  eight  months  in  Alexandria,  and  put 
to  death,  A.  d.  296.  (Eutrop.  ix.  14,  15  ;  Aurel. 
Viet,  de  Caes.  39.) 

ACHI'LLIDES,  a  patronymic,  formed  from 
Achilles,  and  given  to  his  son  Pyrrhus.  (Ov. 
Heroid.  viii.  3.)  [L.  S.] 

ACHFROE  (5 Axipov ),  or  according  to  Apollo- 
dorus  (ii.  1.  §  4)  Anchinoe,  which  is  perhaps  a  mis¬ 
take  for  Anchiroe,  was  a  daughter  of  Nilus,  and 
the  wife  of  Belus,  by  whom  she  became  the  mother 
of  Aegyptus  and  Danaus.  According  to  the  scho¬ 
liast  on  Lycophron  (583  and  1161),  Ares  begot 
by  her  a  son,  Sithon,  and  according  to  Hegesippus 
(ap.  Steph.  Byz.  s.  v.  IlaAATjPT?),  also  two  daugh¬ 
ters,  Pallenaea  and  Rhoetea,  from  whom  two 
towns  derived  their  names.  [L.  S.] 

ACHLYS  (’A%Aus),  according  to  some  ancient 
cosmogonies,  the  eternal  night,  and  the  first 
created  being  which  existed  even  before  Chaos. 
According  to  Hesiod,  she  was  the  personification 
of  misery  and  sadness,  and  as  such  she  was  repre¬ 
sented  on  the  shield  of  Heracles  (Scut.  Here.  264, 
&c.):  pale,  emaciated,  and  weeping,  with  chatter¬ 
ing  teeth,  swollen  knees,  long  nails  on  her  fingers, 
bloody  cheeks,  and  her  shoulders  thickly  covered 
with  dust.  [L.  S.] 

ACHMET,  son  of  Seirim  ('Axper  vlos  2 eipefp .), 
the  author  of  a  work  on  the  Interpretation  of 
Dreams,  ’O^tpo/cpm/ca,  is  probably  the  same  per¬ 
son  as  Abu  Bekr  Mohammed  Ben  Sirin,  whose 
work  on  the  same  subject  is  still  extant  in  Arabic 
in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris,  (Catal.  Cod.  Ma- 
nuscr ,  Biblioth.  Beg.  Paris,  vol.  i.  p.  230,  cod. 
mccx.,)  and  who  was  born  a.  h.  33,  (a.  d.  653-4,) 
and  died  a.  h.  1 1 0.  (a.  d.  728-9.)  (See  Nicoll  and 
Pusey,  Catal.  Cod.  Manuscr.  Arab.  Bibliotli.  Bodl. 
p.  516.)  1  his  conjecture  will  seem  the  more  pro¬ 

bable  when  it  is  recollected  that  the  two  names 
A  hmed  or  A  chinet  and  Mohammed ,  however  unlike 
each  other  they  may  appear  in  English,  consist  in 
Arabic  of  four  letters  each,  and  differ  only  in  the 
first.  There  must,  however,  be  some  difference 
between  Achmet’s  work,  in  the  form  in  which  we 
have  it,  and  that  of  I  bn  Sirin,  as  the  writer  of  the 
former  (or  the  translator)  appears  from  internal  evi- 
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dence  to  have  been  certainly  a  Christian,  (c.  2, 
150,  &c.)  It  exists  only  in  Greek,  or  rather  (if 
the  above  conjecture  as  to  its  author  be  correct) 
it  has  only  been  published  in  that  language.  It 
consists  of  three  hundred  and  four  chapters,  and 
professes  to  be  derived  from  what  has  been  written 
on  the  same  subject  by  the  Indians,  Persians,  and 
Egyptians.  It  was  translated  out  of  Greek  into 
Latin  about  the  year  1160,  by  Leo  Tuscus,  of 
which  work  two  specimens  are  to  be  found  in 
Casp.  Barthii  Adversaria,  (xxxi.  14,  ed.  Francof. 
1624,  foil.)  It  was  first  published  at  Frankfort, 
1577,  8vo.,  in  a  Latin  translation,  made  by  Leun- 
clavius,  from  a  very  imperfect  Greek  manuscript, 
with  the  title  “  Apomasaris  Apotelesmata,  sive 
de  Significatis  et  Eventis  Insomniorum,  ex  Indo- 
rum,  Persarum,  Aegyptiorumque  Disciplina.”  The 
word  Apomasares  is  a  corruption  of  the  name  of 
the  famous  Albumasar,  or  Abu  Ma’shar,  and  Leun- 
clavius  afterwards  acknowledged  his  mistake  in 
attributing  the  work  to  him.  It  was  published  in 
Greek  and  Latin  by  Rigaltius,  and  appended  to 
his  edition  of  the  Oneirocritica  of  Artemidorus, 
Lutet.  Paris.  1603,  4to.,  and  some  Greek  various 
readings  are  inserted  by  Jac.  De  Rhoer  in  his 
Otium  ‘ Daventriense ,  p.  338,  &c.  Daventr.  1762, 
8vo.  It  has  also  been  translated  into  Italian, 
French,  and  German.  [W.  A.  G.] 

ACHO'LIUS  held  the  office  of  Magister  Ad- 
missionum  in  the  reign  of  Valerian,  (b.  c.  253 — 
260.)  One  of  his  works  was  entitled  Acta,  and 
contained  an  account  of  the  history  of  Aurelian. 
It  was  in  nine  books  at  least.  (Vopisc.  Aurel.  12.) 
He  also  wrote  the  life  of  Alexander  Severus. 
(Lamprid.  Aleoc.  Sev.  14.  48.  68.) 

ACHOLOE.  [Harpyiae.] 

ACICHO'RIUS  (’A KixoipLos)  was  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Gauls,  who  invaded  Thrace  and 
Macedonia  in  b.  c.  280.  He  and  Brennus  com¬ 
manded  the  division  that  marched  into  Paeonia. 
In  the  following  year,  b.  c.  279,  he  accompanied 
Brennus  in  his  invasion  of  Greece.  (Pans.  x.  19. 
§  4,  5,  22.  §  5,  23.  §  1,  &c.)  Some  writers  suppose 
that  Brennus  and  Acichorius  are  the  same  persons, 
the  former  being  only  a  title  and  the  latter  the 
real  name.  (Schmidt,  “  De  fontibus  veterum  auc- 
torum  in  enarrandis  expeditionibus  a  Gallis  in 
Macedoniam  susceptis,”  Berol.  1834.) 

ACIDA'LIA,  a  surname  of  Venus  (Virg.  Aen. 
i.  720),  which  according  to  Servius  was  derived 
from  the  well  Acidalius  near  Orchomenos,  in  which 
Venus  used  to  bathe  with  the  Graces;  others  con¬ 
nect  the  name  with  the  Greek  a/aSes,  i.  e.  cares  or 
troubles.  [L.  S.] 

ACIDFNUS,  a  family-name  of  the  Manlia 
gens.  Cicero  speaks  of  the  Acidini  as  among  the 
first  men  of  a  former  age.  (De  leg.  agr.  ii.  24.) 

1.  L.  Manlius  Acidinus,  praetor  urbanus  in 
b.  c.  210,  was  sent  by  the  senate  into  Sicily  to 
bring  back  the  consul  Valerius  to  Rome  to  hold 
the  elections.  (Liv.  xxvi.  23,  xxvii.  4.)  In  b.  c. 
207  he  was  with  the  troops  stationed  at  Narnia  to 
oppose  Ilasdrubal,  and  was  the  first  to  send  to 
Rome  intelligence  of  the  defeat  of  the  latter.  (Liv. 
xxvii.  50.)  In  b.  c.  206  he  and  L.  Cornelius 
Lentulus  had  the  province  of  Spain  entrusted  to 
them  with  proconsular  power.  In  the  following 
year  he  conquered  the  Ausetani  and  Ilergetes, 
who  had  rebelled  against  the  Romans  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  absence  of  Scipio.  He  did  not  re¬ 
turn  to  Rome  till  b.  c.  199,  but  was  prevented  by 
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the  tribune  P.  Porcius  Laeca  from  entering  the 
city  in  an  ovation,  which  the  senate  had  granted 
him.  (Liv.  xxviii.  38,  xxix.  1 — 3,  13,  xxxii.  7.) 

2.  L.  Manlius  Acidinus  Fulvianus,  origin¬ 
ally  belonged  to  the  Fulvia  gens,  but  was  adopted 
into  the  Manila  gens,  probably  by  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  Acidinus.  (Veil.  Pat.  ii.  "8.)  He  was 
praetor  b.  c.  188,  and  had  the  province  of  Hispania 
Citerior  allotted  to  him,  where  he  remained  till 
B.  c.  186.  In  the  latter  year  he  defeated  the 
Celtiberi,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  arrival  of  his 
successor  would  have  reduced  the  whole  people  to 
subjection.  He  applied  for  a  triumph  in  conse¬ 
quence,  but  obtained  only  an  ovation.  (Liv.xxxviii. 
35,  xxxix.  21,  29.)  In  b.  c.  183  he  was  one  of 
the  ambassadors  sent  into  Gallia  Transalpina,  and 
was  also  appointed  one  of  the  triumvirs  for  found¬ 
ing  the  Latin  colony  of  Aquileia,  which  was  how¬ 
ever  not  founded  till  b.  c.  181.  (Liv.  xxxix.  54, 
55,  xl.  34.)  He  was  consul  b.  c.  179,  (Liv.  xl. 
43,)  with  his  own  brother,  Q.  Fulvius  Flaccus, 
which  is  the  only  instance  of  two  brothers  hold¬ 
ing  the  consulship  at  the  same  time.  (Fast. 
Capitol.;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  8.)  At  the  election  of 
Acidinus,  M.  Scipio  declared  him  to  be  virum 
bonum ,  egregiumque  civem.  (Cic.  de  Or.  ii.  64.) 

3.  L.  Manlius  (Acidinus),  who  was  quaestor 
in  b.  c.  168  (Liv.  xlv.  13),  is  probably  one  of  the 
two  Manlii  Acidini,  who  are  mentioned  two  years 
before  as  illustrious  youths,  and  of  whom  one  was 
the  son  of  M.  Manlius,  the  other  of  L.  Manlius. 
(Liv.  xlii.  49.)  The  latter  is  probably  the  same 
as  the  quaestor,  and  the  son  of  No.  2. 

4.  Acidinus,  a  young  man  who  was  going  to 
pursue  his  studies  at  Athens  at  the  same  time  as 
young  Cicero,  b.  c.  45.  (Cic.  ad  Ait.  xii.  32.)  He 
is  perhaps  the  same  Acidinus  who  sent  intelligence 
to  Cicero  respecting  the  death  of  Marcellus.  (Cic. 
ad  Fam.  iv.  12.) 

ACI'LIA  GENS.  The  family-names  of  this 
gens  are  Aviola,  Balbus,  and  Glabrio,  of  which 
the  last  two  were  undoubtedly  plebeian,  as  mem¬ 
bers  of  these  families  were  frequently  tribunes  of 
the  plebs, 

ACILIA'NUS,  MINU'CIUS,  a  friend  of  Pliny 
the  younger,  was  bom  at  Brixia  (Brescia),  and 
was  the  son  of  Minucius  Macrinus,  who  was  en¬ 
rolled  by  Vespasian  among  those  of  praetorian 
rank.  Acilianus  was  successively  quaestor,  tri¬ 
bune,  and  praetor,  and  at  his  death  left  Pliny  Dart 
of  his  property.  (Plin.  Ep.  i.  14,  ii.  16.) 

ACINDY'NUS,  GREGO'RIUS  ( rpgySpios 
’AkIvSvvos),  a  Greek  Monk,  a.  d.  1341,  distin¬ 
guished  in  the  controversy  with  the  Hesychast  or 
Quietist  Monks  of  Mount  Athos.  He  supported 
and  succeeded  Barlaam  in  his  opposition  to  their 
notion  that  the  light  which  appeared  on  the  Mount 
of  the  Transfiguration  was  uncreated.  The  em¬ 
peror,  John  Cantacuzenus,  took  part  (a.  d.  1347) 
with  Palamas,  the  leader  of  the  Quietists,  and  ob¬ 
tained  the  condemnation  of  Acindynus  by  several 
councils  at  Constantinople,  at  one  especially  in 
a.  d.  1351.  Remains  of  Acindynus  are,  De 
Essentia  et  Operatione  Dei  adversus  imperitiam 
Gregorii  Palamae,  fyc.  in  “  Variorum  Pontificum 
ad  Petrum  Gnapheum  Eutychianum  Epistol.”  p.  77, 
Gretser.  4to.  Ingolst.  1616,  and  Carmen  Iambi- 
eum  de  Haeresibus  Palamae ,  “  Graeciae  Ortho- 
doxae  Scriptores,’’  by  Leo.  Allatius,  p.  7 55,  vol.  i. 
4to.  Rom.  1652.  [A.  J.  C.] 

ACIS  ('A /as),  according  to  Ovid  (Met.  xiii.  j 
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750,  &c.)  a  son  of  Faunus  and  Symaethis.  He 
was  beloved  by  the  nymph  Galatea,  and  Polyphe¬ 
mus  the  Cyclop,  jealous  of  him,  crushed  him  under 
a  huge  rock.  His  blood  gushing  forth  from  under 
the  rock  was  changed  by  the  nymph  into  the 
river  Acis  or  Acinius  at  the  foot  of  mount  Aetna. 
This  story  does  not  occur  any  where  else,  and  is 
perhaps  no  more  than  a  happy  fiction  suggested  by 
the  manner  in  which  the  little  river  springs  forth 
from  under  a  rock.  [L.  S.] 

ACME'NES  (  AKprjves),  a  surname  of  certain 
nymphs  worshipped  at  Elis,  where  a  sacred  enclo¬ 
sure  contained  their  altar,  together  with  those  of 
other  gods.  (Paus.  v.  15.  §  4.)  [L.  S.] 

ACMO'NIDES,  one  of  the  three  Cyclopes  (Ov. 
Fast.  iv.  288),  is  the  same  as  Pyracmon  in  Virgil 
(Aen.  viii.  425),  and  as  Arges  in  most  other  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  Cyclopes.  [L.  S.] 

ACOETES  (’Akoltt]s),  according  to  Ovid  (Met. 
iii.  582,  &c.)  the  son  of  a  poor  fisherman  in 
Maeonia,  who  served  as  pilot  in  a  ship.  After 
landing  at  the  island  of  Naxos,  some  of  the  sailors 
brought  with  them  on  board  a  beautiful  sleeping 
boy,  whom  they  had  found  in  the  island  and  whom 
they  wished  to  take  with  them ;  but  Acoetes,  who 
recognised  in  the  boy  the  god  Bacchus,  dissuaded 
them  from  it,  but  in  vain.  When  the  ship  had 
reached  the  open  sea,  the  boy  awoke,  and  desired 
to  be  carried  back  to  Naxos.  The  sailors  promised 
to  do  so,  but  did  not  keep  their  word.  Hereupon 
the  god  showed  himself  to  them  in  his  own  majesty : 
vines  began  to  twine  round  the  vessel,  tigers  ap¬ 
peared,  and  the  sailors,  seized  with  madness,  jump¬ 
ed  into  the  sea  and  perished.  Acoetes  alone  was 
saved  and  conveyed  back  to  Naxos,  where  he  was 
initiated  in  the  Bacchic  mysteries  and  became  a 
priest  of  the  god.  Hyginus  (Fab.  134),  whose 
story  on  the  whole  agrees  with  that  of  Ovid,  and 
all  the  other  writers  who  mention  this  adventure 
of  Bacchus,  call  the  crew  of  the  ship  Tyrrhenian 
pirates,  and  derive  the  name  of  the  Tyrrhenian  sea 
from  them.  (Comp.  Horn.  Hymn,  in  Bacch  :  Apol- 
lod.  iii.  5.  §  3 ;  Seneca,  Oed.  449.) 
ACOMINATUS.  [Nicetas.] 

ACONTES  or  ACONTIUS  ('Akovtt]s  or 
’ Akovtios ),  a  son  of  Lycaon,  from  whom  the  town 
of  Acontium  in  Arcadia  derived  its  name.  (Apol- 
lod.  iii.  8.  §  1 ;  Steph.  Byz.  s.  v.  ’A kovtlov.)  [L.  S.J 
ACO'NTIUS  (’Akovtios),  a  beautiful  youth  of 
the  island  of  Ceos.  On  one  occasion  he  came  to 
Delos  to  celebrate  the  annual  festival  of  Diana, 
and  fell  in  love  with  Cydippe,  the  daughter  of  a 
noble  Athenian.  When  he  saw  her  sitting  in  the 
temple  attending  to  the  sacrifice  she  was  offering, 
he  threw  before  her  an  apple  upon  which  he  had 
written  the  words  “  I  swear  by  the  sanctuary  of 
Diana  to  marry  Acontius.”  The  nurse  took  up 
the  apple  and  handed  it  to  Cydippe,  who  read 
aloud  what  was  written  upon  it,  and  then  threw 
the  apple  away.  But  the  goddess  had  heard  her 
vow,  as  Acontius  had  wished.  After  the  festival 
was  over,  he  went  home,  distracted  by  his  love, 
but  he  waited  for  the  result  of  what  had  happened 
and  took  no  further  steps.  After  some  time,  when 
Cydippe’s  father  was  about  to  give  her  in  marriage 
to  another  man,  she  was  taken  ill  just  before  the 
nuptial  solemnities  were  to  begin,  and  this  accident 
was  repeated  three  times.  Acontius,  informed  of 
the  occurrence,  hastened  to  Athens,  and  the  Del¬ 
phic  oracle,  which  was  consulted  by  the  maiden’s 
father,  declared  that  Diana  by  the  repeated  illness 
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meant  to  punish  Cydippe  for  her  perjury.  The 
maiden  then  explained  the  whole  affair  to  her  mo¬ 
ther,  and  the  father  was  at  last  induced  to  give  his 
daughter  to  Acontius.  This  story  is  related  by 
Ovid  ( Heroid .  20,  21  ;  comp.  Trist.  iii.  10.  73) 
and  Aristaenetus  ( Epist .  x.  10),  and  is  also  alluded 
to  in  several  fragments  of  ancient  poets,  especially 
of  Callimachus,  who  wrote  a  poem  with  the  title 
Cydippe.  The  same  story  with  some  modifications 
is  related  by  Antoninus  Liberalis  ( Metam .  1 )  of  an 
Athenian  Hermocrates  and  Ctesylla.  (Comp.  Cte- 
svlla  and  Buttmann,  Mytholog.  ii.  p.  115.)  [L.  S.j 
A'CORIS  (v Anopis ),  king  of  Egypt,  entered  in¬ 
to  alliance  with  Evagoras,  king  of  Cyprus,  against 
their  common  enemy  Artaxerxes,  king  of  Persia, 
about  b.  c.  385,  and  assisted  Evagoras  with  ships 
and  money.  On  the  conclusion  of  the  war  with 
Evagoras,  b.  c.  376,  the  Persians  directed  their 
forces  against  Egypt.  Acoris  collected  a  large 
army  to  oppose  them,  and  engaged  many  Greek 
mercenaries,  of  whom  he  appointed  Chabrias  gene¬ 
ral.  Chabrias,  however,  was  recalled  by  the  Athe¬ 
nians  on  the  complaint  of  Pharnabazus,  who  was 
appointed  by  Artaxerxes  to  conduct  the  war. 
When  the  Persian  army  entered  Egypt,  which 
was  not  till  b.  c.  37  3,  Acoris  was  already  dead. 
(Diod.  xv.  2—4,  8,  9,  29,  41,  42;  Theopom.  ap. 
Phot.  cod.  176.)  Syncellus  (p.  76,  a.  p.  257,  a.) 
assigns  thirteen  years  to  his  reign. 

ACRAEA  (’A Kpala).  1.  A  daughter  of  the 
river-god  Asterion  near  Mycenae,  who  together 
with  her  sisters  Euboea  and  Prosymna  acted  as 
nurses  to  Hera.  A  hill  Acraea  opposite  the  temple 
of  Hera  near  Mycenae  derived  its  name  from  her. 
(Paus.  ii.  17.  §  2.) 

2.  Acraea  and  Acraeus  are  also  attributes  given 
to  various  goddesses  and  gods  whose  temples  were 
situated  upon  hills,  such  as  Zeus,  Hera,  Aphrodite, 
Pallas,  Artemis,  and  others.  (Paus.  i.  1.  §  3,  ii.  24. 
§  1;  Apollod.  i.  9.  §  28  ;  Vitruv.  i.  7  ;  Spanheim, 
ad  Callim.  Hymn  in  Jov.  82.)  [L.  S.] 

ACRAEPHEUS  (‘  Anpaapevs),  a  son  of  Apollo, 
to  whom  the  foundation  of  the  Boeotian  town  of 
Acraephia  was  ascribed.  Apollo,  who  was  wor¬ 
shipped  in  that  place,  derived  from  it  the  surname 
of  Acraephius  or  Acraephiaeus.  (Steph.  Byz.  s.  v. 
’ AnpaKpia ;  Paus.  ix.  23.  §  3,  40.  §  2.)  [L.  S-J 

ACRAGAS  (’A Kpayas),  a  son  of  Zeus  and  the 
Oceanid  Asterope,  to  whom  the  foundation  of 
the  town  of  Acragas  (Agrigentum)  in  Sicily  was 
ascribed.  (Steph.  Byz.  s.  v.  ' Anpayavres .)  [L.  S.] 
ACRAGAS,  an  engraver,  or  chaser  in  silver, 
spoken  of  by  Pliny,  (xxxiii.  12.  §  55.)  It  is  not 
known  either  when  or  where  he  was  bom.  Pliny 
says  that  Acragas,  Boethus  and  Mys  were  con¬ 
sidered  but  little  inferior  to  Mentor,  an  artist  of 
great  note  in  the  same  profession ;  and  that  works 
of  all  three  were  in  existence  in  his  day,  preserved 
in  different  temples  in  the  island  of  Rhodes. 
Those  of  Acragas,  who  was  especially  famed  for 
his  representations  of  hunting  scenes  on  cups, 
were  in  the  temple  of  Bacchus  at  Rhodes,  and  con¬ 
sisted  of  cups  with  figures  of  Bacchae  and  Centaurs 
graved  on  them.  If  the  language  of  Pliny  justifies 
us  in  inferring  that  the  three  artists  whom  he 
classes  together  lived  at  the  same  time,  that  would 
fix  the  age  of  Acragas  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifth 
century  b.  e.,  as  Mys  was  a  contemporary  of 
Phidias.  [C.  P.  M.l 

ACRATO'PIIORUS  ('  Anparocpopos),  a  sur¬ 
name  of  Dionysus,  by  which  lie  was  designated  as 
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the  giver  of  unmixed  wine,  and  worshipped  at 
Phigaleia  in  Arcadia.  (Paus.  viii.  39.  §  4.)  [L.  S.] 

ACRATO'POTES  (’ AKpaToirorgs ),  the  drinker 
of  unmixed  wine,  was  a  hero  worshipped  in  Mu- 
ny  chia  in  Attica.  (Polemo,  ap.  A  then.  ii.  p.  39.) 
According  to  Pausanias  (i.  2.  §  4),  who  calls  him 
simply  Acratus,  he  was  one  of  the  divine  compa¬ 
nions  of  Dionysus,  who  was  worshipped  in  Attica. 
Pausanias  saw  his  image  at  Athens  in  the  house 
of  Polytion,  where  it  was  fixed  in  the  wall.  [L.  S.] 

A'CRATUS,  a  freedman  of  Nero,  who  was  sent 
by  Nero  A.  d.  64,  into  Asia  and  Achaia  to  plunder 
the  temples  and  take  away  the  statues  of  the  gods. 
(Tac.  Ann.  xv.  45,  xvi.  23  ;  comp.  Dion  Chrys. 
Rhod.  p.  644,  ed.  Reiske.) 

ACRION,  a  Locrian,  was  a  Pythagorean  philo¬ 
sopher.  (Cic.  de  Fin.  v.  29.)  He  is  mentioned  by 
Valerius  Maximus  (viii.  7,  ext.  3,  from  this  pas¬ 
sage  of  Cicero)  under  the  name  of  Avion ,  which  is 
a  false  reading,  instead  of  Acrion. 

ACRISIONEIS,  a  patronymic  of  Danae,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Acrisius.  (Virg.  Aen.  vii.  410.)  Homer 
(II.  xiv.  319)  uses  the  form  ’ AKpicndvg.  [L.  S.] 

ACRISIONIADES,  a  patronymic  of  Perseus, 
grandson  of  Acrisius.  (Ov.  Met.  v.  70.)  [L.  S.] 

ACRI'SIUS  (’ AKpicnos),  a  son  of  Abas,  king  of 
Argos  and  of  Ocaleia.  He  was  grandson  of  Lyn- 
ceus  and  great-grandson  of  Danaus.  His  twin- 
brother  was  Proetus,  with  whom  he  is  said  to  have 
quarrelled  even  in  the  womb  of  his  mother.  When 
Abas  died  and  Acrisius  had  grown  up,  he  expelled 
Proetus  from  his  inheritance ;  but,  supported  by 
his  father-in-law  Iobates,  the  Lycian,  Proetus  re¬ 
turned,  and  Acrisius  was  compelled  to  share  his 
kingdom  with  his  brother  by  giving  up  to  him 
Tiryns,  while  he  retained  Argos  for  himself.  An 
oracle  had  declared  that  Danae,  the  daughter  of 
Acrisius,  would  give  birth  to  a  son,  who  would 
kill  his  grandfather.  For  this  reason  he  kept 
Danae  shut  up  in  a  subterraneous  apartment,  or  in 
a  brazen  tower.  But  here  she  became  mother  of 
Perseus,  notwithstanding  the  precautions  of  her 
father,  according  to  some  accounts  by  her  uncle 
Proetus,  and  according  to  others  by  Zeus,  Avho 
visited  her  in  the  form  of  a  shower  of  gold.  Acri¬ 
sius  ordered  mother  and  child  to  be  exposed 
on  the  wide  sea  in  a  chest ;  but  the  chest  floated 
towards  the  island  of  Seriphus,  where  both  were 
rescued  by  Dictys,  the  brother  of  king  Polydectes. 
(Apollod.  ii.  2.  §  1,  4.  §  1  ;  Paus.  ii.  16.  §  2,  25.  §  6, 
iii.  13.  §  6;  Hygin.  Fab.  63.)  As  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  oracle  was  subsequently  fulfilled  in  the 
case  of  Acrisius,  see  Perseus.  According  to  the 
Scholiast  on  Euripides  (Orest.  1087),  Acrisius 
was  the  founder  of  the  Delphic  amphictyony. 
Strabo  (ix.  p.  420)  believes  that  this  amphictyony 
existed  before  the  time  of  Acrisius,  and  that  he 
was  only  the  first  who  regulated  the  affairs  of  the 
amphictyons,  fixed  the  towns  which  were  to  take 
part  in  the  council,  gave  to  each  its  vote,  and  set¬ 
tled  the  jurisdiction  of  the  amphictyons.  (Comp. 
Libanius,  Orat.  vol.  iii.  472,  ed.  Reiske.)  [L.  S.] 

ACRON,  a  king  of  the  Caeninenses,  whom 
Romulus  himself  slew  in  battle.  He  dedicated 
the  arms  of  Acron  to  Jupiter  Feretrius  as  Spolia 
Opima.  (See  Did.  of  Ant.  p.  893.)  Livy  men¬ 
tions  the  circumstance  without  giving  the  name  of 
the  king.  (Plut.  Ron i.  16;  Serv.  ad.  Virg.  Aen.  vi. 
860  ;  Liv.  i.  10.) 

ACRON  (''A Kpcoi'),  an  eminent  physician  of 
Agrigentum,  the  son  of  Xenon.  His  exact  date 
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is  not  known ;  but,  as  he  is  mentioned  as  being 
contemporary  with  Empedocles,  who  died  about 
the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  he  must 
have  lived  in  the  fifth  century  before  Christ.  From 
Sicily  he  went  to  Athens,  and  there  opened  a 
philosophical  school  (^crocpLarever).  It  is  said 
that  he  was  in  that  city  during  the  great  plague 
(b.  c.  430),  and  that  large  fires  for  the  purpose  of 
purifying  the  air  were  kindled  in  the  streets  by 
his  direction,  which  proved  of  great  service  to 
several  of  the  sick.  (Plut.  De  Is.  et  Osir.  80 ; 
Oribas.  Synops.  vi.  24,  p.  97 ;  Aetius,  tetrab. 
ii.  serm.  i.  94,  p.  223 ;  Paul  Aegin.  ii.  35, 
p.  406.)  It  should  however  be  borne  in  mind 
that  there  is  no  mention  of  this  in  Thucy¬ 
dides  (ii.  49,  &c.),  and,  if  it  is  true  that  Em¬ 
pedocles  or  Simonides  (who  died  b.  c.  467)  wrote 
the  epitaph  on  Acron,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  he  was  in  Athens  at  the  time  of  the 
plague.  Upon  his  return  to  Agrigentum  he  was 
anxious  to  erect  a  family  tomb,  and  applied  to 
the  senate  for  a  spot  of  ground  for  that  purpose  on 
account  of  his  eminence  as  a  physician.  Empe¬ 
docles  however  resisted  this  application  as  being 
contrary  to  the  principle  of  equality,  and  proposed 
to  inscribe  on  his  tomb  the  following  sarcastic 
epitaph  (radacm/cov),  which  it  is  quite  impossible 
to  translate  so  as  to  preserve  the  paronomasia  of 
the  original : 

‘'A npov  hyrpov  ''Anpav  'Anpayavrluov  tt arpos  anpov 
KpiJirrei  Kpgpuds  anpos  Trarpidos  aKporargs. 

The  second  line  was  sometimes  read  thus : 

5 Anporargs  nopvcprjs  rvgSos  anpos  /caTe^et. 

Some  persons  attributed  the  whole  epigram  to 
Simonides.  (Suid.  s.  v.  VA npav  ;  Eudoc.  Violar ., 
ap.  Villoison,  Anecd.  Gr.  i.  49 ;  Diog.  Laert. 
viii.  65.)  The  sect  of  the  Empirici,  in  order  to 
boast  of  a  greater  antiquity  than  the  Dogmatici 
(founded  by  Thessalus,  the  son,  and  Polybus,  the 
son-in-law  of  Hippocrates,  about  b.c.  400),  claimed 
Acron  as  their  founder  (Pseudo-Gal.  Introd.  4. 
vol.  xiv.  p.  683),  though  they  did  not  really  exist 
before  the  third  century  b.  c.  [Philinus  ;  Sera- 
pion.]  Pliny  falls  into  this  anachronism.  (II.  N. 
xxix.  4.)  None  of  A  cron’s  works  are  now  extant, 
though  he  wrote  several  in  the  Doric  dialect  on 
Medical  and  Physical  subjects,  of  which  the  titles 
are  preserved  by  Suidas  and  Eudocia.  [W.  A.  G.] 
ACRON,  HELE'NIUS,  a  Roman  grammarian, 
probably  of  the  fifth  century  A.  D.,  but  whose  pre¬ 
cise  date  is  not  known.  He  wrote  notes  on  Ho¬ 
race,  and  also,  according  to  some  critics,  the  scholia 
which  we  have  on  Persius.  The  fragments  which 
remain  of  the  work  on  Horace,  though  much  muti¬ 
lated,  are  valuable,  as  containing  the  remarks  of 
the  older  commentators,  Q.  Terentius  Scaurus  and 
others.  They  were  published  first  by  A.  Zarotti, 
Milan,  1474,  and  again  in  1486,  and  have  often 
been  published  since  in  different  editions ;  perhaps 
the  best  is  that  by  Geo.  Fabricius,  in  his  ed.  of 
Horace,  Basel,  1555,  Leipzig,  1571.  A  writer  of 
the  same  name,  probably  the  same  man,  wrote  a 
commentary  on  Terence,  which  is  lost,  but  which 
is  referred  to  by  the  grammarian  Charisius.  [A.  A.] 
ACROPOLI'TA,  GEORGIUS  (Tedpyios 
'AKpTTo\.i7T)s ),  the  son  of’  the  great  logotheta  Con- 
stantinus  Acropolita  the  elder,  belonged  to  a  noble 
Byzantine  family  which  stood  in  relationship  to 
the  imperial  family  of  the  Ducas.  (Acropolita,  97.) 
He  was  born  at  Constantinople  in  1220  (lb.  39), 
but  accompanied  his  father  in  his  sixteenth  year  to 
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Nicaea,  the  residence  of  the  Greek  emperor  John 
Vatatzes  Ducas.  There  he  continued  and  finished 
his  studies  under  Theodoras  Exapterigus  and  Ni- 
cephorus  Blemmida.  (Ib.  32.)  The  emperor  em¬ 
ployed  him  afterwards  in  diplomatic  affairs,  and 
Acropolita  shewed  himself  a  very  discreet  and 
skilful  negociator.  In  1255  he  commanded  the 
Nicaean  army  in  the  war  between  Michael,  des¬ 
pot  of  Epirus,  and  the  emperor  Theodore  II.  the 
son  and  successor  of  John.  But  he  was  made  pri¬ 
soner,  and  was  only  delivered  in  1260  by  the  me¬ 
diation  of  Michael  Palaeologus.  Previously  to 
this  he  had  been  appointed  great  logotheta,  either 
by  John  or  by  Theodore,  whom  he  had  instructed 
in  logic.  Meanwhile,  Michael  Palaeologus  was 
proclaimed  emperor  of  Nicaea  in  1260,  and  in  1261 
he  expulsed  the  Latins  from  Constantinople,  and 
became  emperor  of  the  whole  East ;  and  from  this 
moment  Georgius  Acropolita  becomes  known  in 
the  history  of  the  eastern  empire  as  one  of  the 
greatest  diplomatists.  After  having  discharged  the 
function  of  ambassador  at  the  court  of  Constantine, 
king  of  the  Bulgarians,  he  retired  for  some  years 
from  public  affairs,  and  made  the  instruction  of 
youth  his  sole  occupation.  But  he  was  soon  em¬ 
ployed  in  a  very  important  negociation.  Michael, 
afraid  of  a  new  Latin  invasion,  proposed  to  pope 
Clemens  IV.  to  reunite  the  Greek  and  the  Latin 
Churches  ;  and  negociations  ensued  which  were  car¬ 
ried  on  during  the  reign  of  five  popes,  Clemens  IV. 
Gregory  X.  John  XXL  Nicolaus  III.  and  Martin 
IV.  and  the  happy  result  of  which  was  almost  en¬ 
tirely  owing  to  the  skill  of  Acropolita.  As  early  as 
1273  Acropolita  was  sent  to  pope  Gregory  X.  and 
in  1274,  at  the  Council  of  Lyons,  he  confirmed  by 
an  oath  in  the  emperor’s  name  that  that  confession 
of  faith  which  had  been  previously  sent  to  Con¬ 
stantinople  by  the  pope  had  been  adopted  by  the 
Greeks.  The  reunion  of  the  two  churches  was 
afterwards  broken  off,  but  not  through  the  fault  of 
Acropolita.  In  1282  Acropolita  was  once  more 
sent  to  Bulgaria,  and  shortly  after  his  return  he 
died,  in  the  month  of  December  of  the  same  year, 
in  his  62nd  year. 

Acropolita  is  the  author  of  several  works  :  the 
most  important  of  which  is  a  history  of  the  Byzan¬ 
tine  empire,  under  the  title  Xpovinov  as  iv  (rvv6\f/ei 
rau  iu  varepoLS ,  that  is,  from  the  taking  of  Con¬ 
stantinople  by  the  Latins  in  1204,  down  to  the 
year  1261,  when  Michael  Palaeologus  delivered  the 
city  from  the  foreign  yoke.  The  MS.  of  this  work 
was  found  in  the  library  of  Georgius  Cantacuzenus 
at  Constantinople,  and  afterwards  brought  to  Eu¬ 
rope.  (Fabricius,  Bibl.  Graec.  vol.  vii.  p.  768.)  The 
first  edition  of  this  work,  with  a  Latin  translation 
and  notes,  was  published  by  Theodorus  Douza, 
Lugd.  Batav.  1614,  8vo.;  but  a  more  critical  one  by 
Leo  Allatius,  who  used  a  Vatican  MS.  and  divided 
the  text  into  chapters.  It  has  the  title  Teapyiov 
tov  ’ AnpoiToXiTOv  tov  geyaXov  Aoyoderov  XP0VU f7) 
<rvyypd<pri,  Georgii  Acropolitae ,  magni  Logotheiae , 
Historic ,  &c.  Paris,  1651.  fol.  This  edition  is  re¬ 
printed  in  the  “  Corpus  Byzantinorum  Scriptorum,” 
Venice,  1729,  vol.  xii.  This  chronicle  contains 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  periods  of  Byzantine 
history,  but  it  is  so  short  that  it  seems  to  be  cnly 
an  abridgment  of  another  work  of  the  same  author, 
which  is  lost.  Acropolita  perhaps  composed  it  with 
the  view  of  giving  it  as  a  compendium  to  those  young 
men  whose  scientific  education  he  superintended, 
after  his  return  from  his  first  embassy  to  Bulgaria. 
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The  history  of  Michael  Palaeologus  by  Pachymeres 
may  be  considered  as  a  continuation  of  the  work  of 
Acropolita.  Besides  this  work,  Acropolita  wrote 
several  orations,  which  he  delivered  in  his  capacity 
as  great  logotheta,  and  as  director  of  the  negociations 
with  the  pope ;  but  these  orations  have  not  been 
published.  Fabricius  (vol.  vii.  p.  471)  speaks  of  a 
MS.  which  has  the  title  Ilepl  tu>v  and  KTiaews 
Kotr/JLOV  ercSv  Kal  n epl  rwu  fiaaiXevcrdvTuv  P*XPL 
abwaews  KwucTTavTLVoviroXeus.  Georgius,  or  Gre¬ 
gorius  Cyprius,  who  has  written  a  short  encomium  of 
Acropolita,  calls  him  the  Plato  and  the  Aristotle  of 
his  time.  This  “encomium”  is  printed  with  a  La¬ 
tin  translation  at  the  head  of  the  edition  of  Acro¬ 
polita  by  Th.  Douza :  it  contains  useful  information 
concerning  Acropolita,  although  it  is  full  of  adula¬ 
tion.  Further  information  is  contained  in  Acropo¬ 
lita ’s  history,  especially  in  the  latter  part  of  it,  and 
in  Pachymeres,  iv.  28,  vi.  26,  34,  seq.  [W.  P.] 
ACROREITES  (’A/cpcopeirrjs),  a  surname  of 
Dionysus,  under  which  he  was  worshipped  at 
Sicyon,  and  which  is  synonymous  with  Eriphius, 
under  which  name  he  was  worshipped  at  Meta- 
pontum  in  southern  Italy.  (Steph.  Byz.  s.  v. 
’Aicpwpela.)  [L.  S.] 

ACRO'TATUS  ('Aupdraros).  1.  The  son  of 
Cleomenes  II.  king  of  Sparta,  incurred  the  displea¬ 
sure  of  a  large  party  at  Sparta  by  opposing  the  de¬ 
cree,  which  was  to  release  from  infamy  all  who  had 
fled  from  the  battle,  in  which  Antipater  defeated 
Agis,  b.  c.  331.  He  was  thus  glad  to  accept  the 
offer  of  the  Agrigentines,  when  they  sent  to  Sparta 
for  assistance  in  b.  c.  314  against  Agathocles  of 
Syracuse.  He  first  sailed  to  Italy,  and  obtained 
assistance  from  Tarentum ;  but  on  his  arrival  at 
Agrigentuin  he  acted  with  such  cruelty  and  tyranny 
that  the  inhabitants  rose  against  him,  and  com¬ 
pelled  him  to  leave  the  city.  He  returned  to 
Sparta,  and  died  before  the  death  of  his  father, 
which  was  in  b.  c.  309.  He  left  a  son,  Areus,  who 
succeeded  Cleomenes.  (Diod.  xv.  70,  71 ;  Paus.  i. 
13.  §  3,  iii.  6.  §  1,  2  ;  Plut.  Agis,  3.) 

2.  The  grandson  of  the  preceding,  and  the  son 
of  Areus  I.  king  of  Sparta.  He  had  unlawful  in¬ 
tercourse  with  Chelidonis,  the  young  wife  of  Cleo- 
nymus,  who  was  the  uncle  of  his  father  Areus ; 
and  it  was  this,  together  with  the  disappointment 
of  not  obtaining  the  throne,  which  led  Cleonymus 
to  invite  Pyrrhus  to  Sparta,  B.  c.  272.  Areus  was 
then  absent  in  Crete,  and  the  safety  of  Sparta  was 
mainly  owing  to  the  valour  of  Acrotatus.  He  suc¬ 
ceeded  his  father  in  b.  c.  265,  but  was  killed  in 
the  same  year  in  battle  against  Arisfodemus,  the 
tyrant  of  Megalopolis.  Pausanias,  in  speaking  of 
his  death,  calls  him  the  son  of  Cleonymus.  but  he 
has  mistaken  him  for  his  grandfather,  spoken  of 
above.  (Plut.  Pyrrh.  26-28 ;  Agis,  3;  Paus. iii.  6.  §  3, 
viii.  27.  §  8,  30.  §  3.)  Areus  and  Acrotatus  are  ac¬ 
cused  by  Phylarchus  (ap.  Athen.  iv.  p.  142,  b.)  of 
having  corrupted  the  simplicity  of  Spartan  man¬ 
ners. 

ACTAEA  (’A/c Tata),  a  daughter  of  Nereus  and 
Doris.  (Horn.  II.  xviii.  41  ;  Apollod.  i.  2.  §  7; 
Hygin.  Fab.  p.  7,  ed.  Staveren.)  [L.  S.] 

AC  I  AEON  (  A/ctcuW).  ].  Son  of  Aristaeus 
and  Autonoe,  a  daughter  of  Cadmus.  He  was 
trained  in  the  art  of  hunting  by  the  centaur  Chei- 
ron,  and  was  afterwards  torn  to  pieces  by  his  own 
50  hounds  on  mount  Cithaeron.  The  names  of 
these  hounds  are  given  by  Ovid  (Met.  iii.  206,  &c.) 
and  Ilyginus.  (Fab.  181 ;  comp.  Stat.  Theb.  ii.  203.) 
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The  cause  of  this  misfortune  is  differently  stated  : 
according  to  some  accounts  it  was  because  he  had 
seen  Artemis  while  she  was  bathing  in  the  vale  of 
Gargaphia,  on  the  discovery  of  which  the  god¬ 
dess  changed  him  into  a  stag,  in  which  form  he 
was  torn  to  pieces  by  his  own  dogs.  (Ov.  Met. 
iii.  155,  &c. ;  Hygin.  Fab.  181;  Callim.  h.  in 
Pallad.  110.)  Others  relate  that  he  provoked  the 
anger  of  the  goddess  by  his  boasting  that  he  ex¬ 
celled  her  in  hunting,  or  by  his  using  for  a  feast 
the  game  which  was  destined  as  a  sacrifice  to  her. 
(Eurip.  Bacch.  320  ;  Diod.  iv.  81.)  A  third  ac¬ 
count  stated  that  he  was  killed  by  his  dogs  at  the 
command  of  Zeus,  because  he  sued  for  the  hand  of 
Semele.  (Acusilaus,  ap.  Apollod.  iii.  4.  §  4.)  Pau¬ 
sanias  (ix.  2.  §  3)  saw  near  Orchomenos  the  rock  on 
which  Actaeon  used  to  rest  when  he  was  fatigued 
by  hunting,  and  from  which  he  had  seen  Artemis 
in  the  bath ;  but  he  is  of  opinion  that  the  whole 
story  arose  from  the  circumstance  that  Actaeon 
was  destroyed  by  his  dogs  in  a  natural  fit  of  mad¬ 
ness.  Palaephatus  (s.  v.  Actaeon')  gives  an  absurd 
and  trivial  explanation  of  it.  According  to  the 
Orchomenian  tradition  the  rock  of  Actaeon  was 
haunted  by  his  spectre,  and  the  oracle  of  Delphi 
commanded  the  Orchomenians  to  bury  the  remains 
of  the  hero,  which  they  might  happen  to  find,  and 
fix  an  iron  image  of  him  upon  the  rock.  This 
image  still  existed  in  the  time  of  Pausanias  (ix. 
38.  §  4),  and  the  Orchomenians  offered  annual  sa¬ 
crifices  to  Actaeon  in  that  place.  The  manner  in 
which  Actaeon  and  his  mother  were  painted  by 
Polvgnotus  in  the  Lesche  of  Delphi,  is  described 
by  Pausanias.  (x.  30.  §  2  ;  comp.  Muller,  Orchom. 
p.  348,  &c.) 

2.  A  son  of  Melissus,  and  grandson  of  Abron, 
who  had  fled  from  Argos  to  Corinth  for  fear  of  the 
tyrant  Pheidon.  Archias,  a  Corinthian,  enamour¬ 
ed  with  the  beauty  of  Actaeon, .  endeavoured  to 
carry  him  off ;  but  in  the  struggle  which  ensued 
between  Melissus  and  Archias,  Actaeon  was  killed. 
Melissus  brought  his  complaints  forward  at  the 
Isthmian  games,  and  praying  to  the  gods  for  re¬ 
venge,  he  threw  himself  from  a  rock.  Hereupon 
Corinth  was  visited  by  a  plague  and  drought, 
and  the  oracle  ordered  the  Corinthians  to  propi¬ 
tiate  Poseidon,  and  avenge  the  death  of  Actaeon. 
Upon  this  hint  Archias  emigrated  to  Sicily,  where 
he  founded  the  town  of  Syracuse.  (Plut.  Amat. 
Narr.  p.  772  ;  comp.  Paus.  v.  7.  §  2 ;  Thucyd.  vi. 

3  ;  Strab.  viii.  p.  380.)  [L.  S.] 

ACTAEUS  (’ Aktcuos ).  A  son  of  Erisichthon, 
and  according  to  Pausanias  (i.  2.  §  5),  the 
earliest  king  of  Attica.  He  had  three  daughters, 
Agraulos,  Herse,  and  Pandrosus,  and  was  succeed¬ 
ed  by  Cecrops,  who  married  Agraulos.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Apollodorus  (iii.  14.  1.)  on  the  other  hand, 
Cecrops  was  the  first  king  of  Attica.  [L.  S.] 

ACTE,  the  concubine  of  Nero,  was  a  freed- 
woman,  and  originally  a  slave  purchased  from 
Asia  Minor.  Nero  loved  her  far  more  than  his 
wife  Octavia,  and  at  one  time  thought  of  marrying 
her;  whence  he  pretended  that  she  was  descended 
from  king  Attalus.  She  survived  Nero.  (Tac. 
Ann.  xiii.  12,  46,  xiv.  2  ;  Suet.  Ncr.  28,  50  ;  Dion 
Cass.  lxi.  7.) 

ACTIACUS,  a  surname  of  Apollo,  derived 
from  Actium,  one  of  the  principal  places  of  his 
worship.  (Ov.  Met.  xiii.  715;  Strab.  x.  p.  451; 
compare  Burmann,  ad  Propert.  p.  434.)  [L.  S.] 

ACTPSANES  (’A KTiadvps),  a  king  of  Ethiopia, 
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who  conquered  Egypt  and  governed  it  with  justice. 
He  founded  the  city  of  Rhinocolura  on  the  con¬ 
fines  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Mendes,  an  Egyptian.  Diodorus  says  that  Acti- 
sanes  conquered  Egypt  in  the  reign  of  Amasis,  for 
which  we  ought  perhaps  to  read  Ammosis.  At  all 
events,  Amasis,  the  contemporary  of  Cyrus,  cannot 
be  meant.  (Diod.  i.  60  ;  Strab.  xvi.  p.  759.) 
ACTIUS.  [Attius.] 

ACTOR  f' Aktqcp ).  1.  A  son  of  Deion  and 
Diomede,  the  daughter  of  Xuthus.  He  was  thus 
a  brother  of  Asteropeia,  Aenetus,  Phylacus,  and 
Cephalus,  and  husband  of  Aegina,  father  of  Me- 
noetius,  and  grandfather  of  Patroclus.  (Apollod. 

i.  9.  §  4,  16,  iii.  10.  §  8  ;  Pind.  01.  ix.  75 ;  Horn. 
II.  xi.  785,  xvi.  14.) 

2.  A  son  of  Phorbas  and  Hyrmine,  and  husband 
of  Molione.  He  was  thus  a  brother  of  Augeas, 
and  father  of  Eurytus  and  Cteatus.  (Apollod.  ii. 
7.  §  2  ;  Paus.  v.  1.  §  8,  viii.  14.  §  6.) 

3.  A  companion  of  Aeneas  (Virg.  Aen.  ix.  500), 

who  is  probably  the  same  who  in  another  passage 
(xii.  94)  is  called  an  Auruncan,  and  of  whose  con¬ 
quered  lance  Tumus  made  a  boast.  This  story 
seems  to  have  given  rise  to  the  proverbial  saying 
“  Actoris  spolium”  (Juv.  ii.  100),  for  any  poor 
spoil  in  general.  [L.  S.] 

ACTO'RIDES  or  ACTO'RION  (’A Kropl^s  or 
’A/cropfioi'),  are  patronymic  forms  of  Actor,  and  are 
consequently  given  to  descendants  of  an  Actor, 
such  as  Patroclus  (Ov.  Met.  xiii  373;  Trist.  i.  9. 
29),  Erithus  (Ov.  Met.  v.  79  ;  compare  viii.  308, 
371),  Eurytus,  and  Cteatus.  (Horn.  II.  ii.  621, 
xiii.  185,  xi.  750,  xxiii.  638.)  [L.  S.] 

M.  ACTO'RIUS  NASO,  seems  to  have  writ¬ 
ten  a  life  of  Julius  Caesar,  or  a  history  of  his 
times,  which  is  quoted  by  Suetonius.  (Jul.  9,  52.) 
The  time  at  which  he  lived  is  uncertain,  but  from 
the  way  in  which  he  is  referred  to  by  Suetonius, 
he  would  almost  seem  to  have  been  a  contemporary 
of  Caesar. 

ACTUA'RTUS  (’ AKrovapios),  the  surname  by 
which  an  ancient  Greek  physician,  whose  real 
name  was  Joannes,  is  commonly  known.  His 
father’s  name  was  Zacharias  ;  he  himself  practised 
at  Constantinople,  and,  as  it  appears,  with  some 
degree  of  credit,  as  he  was  honoured  with  the  title 
of  Aduarius ,  a  dignity  frequently  conferred  at  that 
court  upon  physicians.  {Did. of  Ant.  p.  611,b.)  Very 
little  is  known  of  the  events  of  his  life,  and 
his  date  is  rather  uncertain,  as  some  persons  reckon 
him  to  have  lived  in  the  eleventh  century,  and 
others  bring  him  down  as  low  as  the  beginning  of 
the  fourteenth.  He  probably  lived  towards  the 
end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  as  one  of  his  works 
is  dedicated  to  his  tutor,  Joseph  Racendytes,  who 
lived  in  the  reign  of  Andronicus  II.  Palaeologus, 
a.  d.  1281 — 1328.  One  of  his  school-fellows  is 
supposed  to  have  been  Apocauchus,  whom  he  de¬ 
scribes  (though  without  naming  him)  as  going 
upon  an  embassy  to  the  north.  (De  Meth.  Med. 
Praef.  in  i.  ii.  pp.  139,  169.) 

One  of  his  works  is  entitled,  Ilepl  ’Evepyeiah'  Kal 
IlaOciv  rod  "*¥ v^ikov  Ylvey/aaros^  Kal  rrjs  Kar  avro 
AiatTTjs — u  De  Actionibus  et  Affectibus  Spiritus 
Animalis,  ejusque  Nutritione.”  This  is  a  psycho¬ 
logical  and  physiological  work  in  two  books,  in 
which  all  his  reasoning,  says  Freind,  seems  to  be 
founded  upon  the  principles  laid  down  by  Aristo¬ 
tle,  Galen,  and  others,  with  relation  to  the  same 
subject.  The  style  of  this  tract  is  by  no  means 
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impure,  and  has  a  great  mixture  of  the  old  Attic 
in  it,  which  is  very  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  the 
later  Greek  writers.  A  tolerably  full  abstract  of 
it  is  given  by  Barchusen,  Ilist.  Medic.  Dial.  1 4.  p. 
338,  &c.  It  was  first  published,  Venet.  1547,  8vo. 
in  a  Latin  translation  by  Jul.  Alexandrinus  de 
Neustain.  The  first  edition  of  the  original  was 
published,  Par.  1557,  8vo.  edited,  without  notes 
or  preface,  by  Jac.  Goupyl.  A  second  Greek  edi¬ 
tion  appeared  in  1774,  8vo.  Lips.,  under  the  care 
of  J.  F.  Fischer.  Ideler  has  also  inserted  it  in  the 
first  volume  of  his  Physici  et  Medici  Graeci  Mi- 
nores,  Berol.  8vo.  1841  ;  and  the  first  part  of  J.  S. 
Bernardi  Reliquiae  Medico- Criticae,  ed.  Gruner, 
Jenae,  1795,  8vo.  contains  some  Greek  Scholia 
on  the  work. 

Another  of  his  extant  works  is  entitled,  ©epa- 
irevTucri  MePoSos,  “  De  Methodo  Medendi,”  in  six 
books,  which  have  hitherto  appeared  complete  only 
in  a  Latin  translation,  though  Dietz  had,  before  his 
death,  collected  materials  for  a  Greek  edition  of 
this  and  his  other  works.  (See  his  preface  to  Galen 
De  Dissect.  Muse.)  In  these  books,  says  Freind, 
though  he  chiefly  follows  Galen,  and  very  often 
Aetius  and  Paulus  Aegineta  without  naming  him, 
yet  he  makes  use  of  whatever  he  finds  to  his  pur¬ 
pose  both  in  the  old  and  modern  writers,  as  well 
barbarians  as  Greeks ;  and  indeed  we  find  in  him 
several  things  that  are  not  to  be  met  with  else¬ 
where.  The  work  was  written  extempore,  and 
designed  for  the  use  of  Apocauchus  during  his 
embassy  to  the  north.  (Praef.  i.  p.  139.)  A  Latin 
translation  of  this  work  by  Corn.  H.  Mathisius, 
was  first  published  Venet.  1554,  4to.  The  first 
four  books  appear  sometimes  to  have  been  con¬ 
sidered  to  form  a  complete  work,  of  which  the 
first  and  second  have  been  inserted  by  Ideler  in 
the  second  volume  of  his  Phys.  et  Med.  Gr.  Alin. 
Berol.  1842,  under  the  title  Tlepl  ALayruaews 
TlaOdh',  “  De  Morborum  Dignotione,”  and  from  which 
the  Greek  extracts  in  Id.  Stephens’s  Didionariuvi 
Medicum ,  Par.  1564,  8vo.  are  probably  taken. 
The  fifth  and  sixth  books  have  also  been  taken  for 
a  separate  Avork,  and  were  published  by  them¬ 
selves,  Par.  1539,  8vo.  and  Basil.  1540,  8vo.  in 
a  Latin  translation  by  J.  Ruellius,  with  the  title 
“  De  Medicamentorum  Compositione.”  An  extract 
from  this  work  is  inserted  in  Fernel’s  collection  of 
writers  De  Febribus ,  Venet.  1576,  fol. 

His  other  extant  work  is  ITepl  Oupwv,  u  De 
Urinis,”in  seven  books.  He  has  treated  of  this  sub¬ 
ject  very  fully  and  distinctly,  and,  though  he  goes 
upon  the  plan  which  TheophilusProtospatharius  had 
marked  out,  yet  he  has  added  a  great  deal  of  origi¬ 
nal  matter.  It  is  the  most  complete  and  systematic 
work  on  the  subject  that  remains  from  antiquity, 
so  much  so  that,  till  the  chemical  improvements  of 
the  last  hundred  years,  he  had  left  hardly  anything 
new  to  be  said  by  the  moderns,  many  of  whom, 
says  Freind,  transcribed  it  almost  word  for  word. 
This  work  was  first  published  in  a  Latin  .transla¬ 
tion  by  Ambrose  Leo,  which  appeared  in  1519, 
Venet.  4to.,  and  has  been  several  times  reprinted  ; 
the  Greek  original  has  been  published  for  the  first 
time  in  the  second  volume  of  Ideler’s  work  quoted 
above.  Two  Latin  editions  of  his  collected 
works  are  said  by  Choulant  ( Ilandbuch  der  Bu- 
cherkunde  fur  die  Aeltere  Medicin ,  Leipzig,  1841), 
to  have  been  published  in  the  same  year,  1556, 
one  at  Paris,  and  the  other  at  Lyons,  both  in  8vo. 
His  three  works  are  also  inserted  in  the  Medicae 
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Artis  Principes  of  H.  Stephens,  Par.  1567,  fol. 
(Freind’s  Hist,  of  Physic;  Sprengel,  Hist,  de  la 
Med. ;  Haller,  Biblioth.  Medic.  Prod. ;  Barchusen, 
Hist.  Medic.)  [W.  A.  G.] 

ACU'LEO  occurs  as  a  surname  of  C.  Furius 
who  was  quaestor  of  L.  Scipio,  and  was  con¬ 
demned  of  peculatus.  (Liv.  xxxviii.  55.)  Acu- 
leo,  however,  seems  not  to  have  been  a  regular  fa¬ 
mily-name  of  the  Furia  gens,  but  only  a  surname 
given  to  this  person,  of  which  a  similar  example 
occurs  in  the  following  article. 

C.  ACULEO,  a  Roman  knight,  who  married 
the  sister  of  Flelvia,  the  mother  of  Cicero.  He 
was  surpassed  by  no  one  in  his  day  in  his  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  Roman  law,  and  possessed  great 
acuteness  of  mind,  but  was  not  distinguished  for 
other  attainments.  He  was  a  friend  of  L.  Licinius 
Crassus,  and  was  defended  by  him  upon  one  oc¬ 
casion.  The  son  of  Aculeo  was  C.  Visellius  Varro  ; 
whence  it  would  appear  that  Aculeo  was  only  a 
surname  given  to  the  father  from  his  acuteness,  and 
that  his  full  name  was  C.  Visellius  Varro  Aculeo. 
(Cic.  de  Or.  i.  43,  ii.  1,  65  ;  Brut.  76.) 

ACU'MENUS  (’A uovyevos),  a  physician  of 
Athens,  who  lived  in  the  fifth  century  before  Christ, 
and  is  mentioned  as  the  friend  and  companion 
of  Socrates.  (Plat.  Phaedr.  init. ;  Xen.  Memor. 
iii.  13.  §  2.)  Fie  was  the  father  of  Eryximachus, 
who  was  also  a  physician,  and  who  is  introduced 
as  one  of  the  speakers  in  Plato’s  Symposium.  (Plat. 
Protag.  p.  315,  c.  ;  Symp.  p.  176,  c.)  He  is  also 
mentioned  in  the  collection  of  letters  first  published 
by  Leo  Allatius,  Paris,  1637,  4to.  with  the  title 
Epist.  Socratis  et  Socraticorum ,  and  again  by  Orel- 
lius.  Lips.  1815.  8vo.  ep.  14.  p.  31.  [W.  A.  G.] 

ACUSILA'US  (' AKovaihaos),  of  Argos,  one  of 
the  earlier  Greek  logographers  {Diet,  of  Ant.  p.575, 
a.),  who  probably  lived  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
sixth  century  b.  c.  He  is  called  the  son  of  Cabras 
or  Scabras,  and  is  reckoned  by  some  among  the 
Seven  Wise  Men.  Suidas  (s.  v.)  says,  that  he 
wrote  Genealogies  from  bronze  tablets,  which  his 
father  was  said  to  have  dug  up  in  his  own  house. 
Three  books  of  his  Genealogies  are  quoted,  which 
were  for  the  most  part  only  a  translation  of  Hesiod 
into  prose.  (Clem.  Strom,  vi.  p.  629,  a.)  Like  most 
of  the  other  logographers,  he  wrote  in  the  Ionic 
dialect.  Plato  is  the  earliest  writer  by  whom  he 
is  mentioned.  (Symp.  p.  178,  b.)  The  works  which 
bore  the  name  of  Acusilalis  in  a  later  age,  were 
spurious,  (s.  v.  'Ekcltcuos  MiAficnos,  ' laroprjcraL , 
2^77 poupw.)  The  fragments  of  Acusilaiis  have 
been  published  by  Sturtz,  Gerae,  1787  ;  2nd  ed. 
Lips.  1824  ;  and  in  the  “  Museum  Criticum,”  i. 
p.  216,  &c.  Camb.  1826. 

M.  ACU'TIUS,  tribune  of  the  plebs  b.  c.  401, 
was  elected  by  the  other  tribunes  (by  co-optation) 
in  violation  of  the  Trebonia  lex.  (Liv.  v.  10 ; 
Bid.  of  Ant.  p.  566,  a.) 

ADA  (vA5a),  the  daughter  of  IFecatomnus,  king 
of  Caria,  and  sister  of  Mausolus,  Artemisia, 
Idrieus,  and  Pixodarus.  She  was  married  to  her 
brother  Idrieus,  who  succeeded  Artemisia  in  B.  c. 
351  and  died  b.  c.  344.  On  the'  death  of  her 
husband  she  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Caria,  but 
was  expelled  by  her  brother  Pixodarus  in  B.  c.  340 ; 
and  on  the  death  of  the  latter  in  b.  c.  335  his  son- 
in-law  Orontobatcs  received  the  satrapy  of  Caria 
from  the  Persian  king.  When  Alexander  entered 
Caria  in  B.  c.  334,  Ada,  who  was  in  possession  of 
the  fortress  of  Alinda,  surrendered  this  place  to 
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him  and  begged  leave  to  adopt  him  as  her  son. 
After  taking  Halicarnassus,  Alexander  committed 
the  government  of  Caria  to  her.  (Arrian,  Anab. 

i.  23 ;  Diod.  xvi.  42,  74  ;  Strab.  xiv.  pp.  656,  657  ; 
Plut.  A  leer.  10.) 

ADAEUS,  or  ADDAEUS  (’A5a7osor’A55aros), 
a  Greek  epigrammatic  poet,  a  native  most  pro¬ 
bably  of  Macedonia.  The  epithet  Ma/ceSoj'os-  is 
appended  to  his  name  before  the  third  epigram 
in  the  Vat.  MS.  ( Anth .  Gr.  vi.  228)  ;  and  the 
subjects  of  the  second,  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth 
epigrams  agree  with  this  account  of  his  origin. 
He  lived  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  to 
whose  death  he  alludes.  (Anth.  Gr.  vii.  240.) 
The  fifth  epigram  (Anth.  Gr.  vii.  305)  is  inscribed 
’A  SScuou  MLTvXyvaiov,  and  there  was  a  Mitylenaean 
of  this  name,  who  wrote  two  prose  wroks  Ilep! 
5 AyaA/j.a.TOTroLtoi'  and  Ilepl  A LaOeaeccs.  (Athen. 
xiii.  p.  606.  a,  xi.  p.  471,  f.)  The  time  when  he 
lived  cannot  be  fixed  with  certainty.  Reiske, 
though  on  insufficient  grounds,  believes  these  two 
to  be  the  same  person.  (Anth.  Graec.  vi.  228, 
258,  vii.  51,  238,  240,  305,  x.  20  ;  Brunck,  Anal. 

ii.  p.  224  ;  Jacobs,  xiii.  p.  831.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

ADAMANTEIA.  [Amaltheia.] 

ADAMA'NTIUS  (’A Sa/xavTios),  an  ancient 

physician,  bearing  the  title  of  latrosophista  (iarpiKur 
Xoyoau  aotpiarijs,  Socrates,  Hist.  Eccles.  vii.  13), 
for  the  meaning  of  which  see  Did.  of  Ant. 
p.  507.  Little  is  known  of  his  personal  history, 
except  that'  he  was  by  birth  a  Jew,  and  that 
he  was  one  of  those  who  fled  from  Alexandria, 
at  the  time  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  that 
city  by  the  Patriarch  St.  Cyril,  a.  d.  415.  He  went 
to  Constantinople,  was  persuaded  to  embrace  Chris¬ 
tianity,  apparently  by  Atticus  the  Patriarch  of  that 
city,  and  then  returned  to  Alexandria.  (Socrates, 
l.  c.)  He  is  the  author  of  a  Greek  treatise  on 
physiognomy,  bvaioywyoviKa,  in  two  books,  which 
is  still  extant,  and  which  is  borrowed  in  a  great 
measure  (as  he  himself  confesses,  i.  Prooem.  p. 
314,  ed.  Franz.)  from  Polemo’s  work  on  the  same 
subject.  It  is  dedicated  to  Constantius,  who  is 
supposed  by  Fabricius  (Biblioth.  Graeca ,  vol.  ii.  p. 
171,  xiii.  34,  ed.  vet.)  to  be  the  person  who  mar¬ 
ried  Placidia,  the  daughter  of  Theodosius  the 
Great,  and  who  reigned  for  seven  months  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  Emperor  Honorius.  It  was  first 
published  in  Greek  at  Paris,  1540,  8vo.,  then  in 
Greek  and  Latin  at  Basle,  1544,  8vo.,  and  after¬ 
wards  in  Greek,  together  with  Aelian,  Polemo  and 
some  other  writers,  at  Rome,  1545,  4to. ;  the  last 
and  best  edition  is  that  by  J.  G.  Franzius,  who  has 
insei’ted  it  in  his  collection  of  the  Scriptores  Physi- 
ognomiae  Veteres,  Gr.  et  Lat.,  Altenb.  1780,  8vo. 
Another  of  his  works,  Ilepi  ’A vlgcou,  Dc  Ventis ,  is 
quoted  by  the  Scholiast  to  Hesiod,  and  an  extract 
from  it  is  given  by  Aetius  (tetrab.  i.  serm.  3,  c. 
163)  ;  it  is  said  to  be  still  in  existence  in  manu¬ 
script  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris.  Several  of 
his  medical  prescriptions  are  preserved  by  Oriba- 
sius  and  Aetius.  [W.  A.  G.] 

ADEIMANTUS  (’ASefp.avTos).  1.  The  son  of 
Ocytus,  the  Corinthian  commander  in  the  invasion 
of  Greece  by  Xerxes.  Before  the  battle  of  Arte- 
misium  he  threatened  to  sail  away,  but  was  bribed 
by  Themistocles  to  remain.  He  opposed  Themis- 
tocles  with  great  insolence  in  the  council  which 
the  commanders  held  before  the  battle  of  Salamis. 
According  to  the  Athenians  he  took  to  flight  at 
the  very  commencement  of  the  battle,  but  this 
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was  denied  by  the  Corinthians  and  the  other 
Greeks.  (Herod,  viii.  5,  56,  61,  94  ;  Plut.  Them. 

no 

2.  The  son  of  Leucolophides,  an  Athenian,  was 
one  of  the  commanders  with  Alcibiades  in  the  ex¬ 
pedition  against  Andros,  B.  c.  407.  (Xen.  Hell.  i. 
4.  §  21.)  He  was  again  appointed  one  of  the  Athe¬ 
nian  generals  after  the  battle  of  Arginusae,  b.  c. 
406,  and  continued  in  office  till  the  battle  of  Aegos- 
potami,  B.  c.  405,  where  he  was  one  of  the  com¬ 
manders,  and  was  taken  prisoner.  He  was  the 
only  one  of  the  Athenian  prisoners  who  was  not 
put  to  death,  because  he  had  opposed  the  decree 
for  cutting  off  the  right  hands  of  the  Lacedaemo¬ 
nians  who  might  be  taken  in  the  battle.  He  was 
accused  by  many  of  treachery  in  this  battle,  and 
was  afterwards  impeached  by  Conon.  (Xen.  Hell.  i. 
7.  §  1,  ii.  1.  §  30-32;  Paus.iv.  17.§2,x.9.  §  5;  Dem. 
de  fals.  leg.  p.  401.;  Lys.  e.  Ale.  pp.  143,21.) 
Aristophanes  speaks  of  Adeimantus  in  the  “Frogs ” 
(1513),  which  was  acted  in  the  year  of  the  battle, 
as  one  whose  death  was  wished  for ;  and  he  also 
calls  him,  apparently  out  of  jest,  the  son  of  Leuco- 
lophus,  that  is,  “White  Crest.”  In  the  “Prota¬ 
goras”  of  Plato,  Adeimantus  is  also  spoken  of  as 
present  on  that  occasion  (p.  315,  e.). 

3.  The  brother  of  Plato,  who  is  frequently  men¬ 
tioned  by  the  latter.  ( Apol .  Socr.  p.  34,  a.,  de 
Rep.  ii.  p.  367,  e.  p.  548,  d.  e.) 

ADGANDE'STRIUS,  a  chief  of  the  Catti, 
offered  to  kill  Arminius  if  the  Romans  would  send 
him  poison  for  the  purpose  ;  but  Tiberius  declined 
the  offer.  (Tac.  Ami.  ii.  88.) 

ADHERBAL  (’A rapSas).  1.  A  Carthaginian 
commander  in  the  first  Punic  war,  who  was  placed 
over  Drepana,  and  completely  defeated  the  Roman 
consul  P.  Claudius  in  a  sea-fight  off  Drepana,  B.  c. 
249.  (Polyb.  i.  4.9—52;  Diod.  Ed.  xxiv.) 

2.  A  Carthaginian  commander  under  Mago  in 
the  second  Punic  war,  who  was  defeated  in  a  sea- 
fight  off  Carteia,  in  Spain,  by  C.  Laelius  in  b.  c. 
206.  (Liv.  xxviii.  30.) 

3.  The  son  of  Micipsa,  and  grandson  of  Masi- 
nissa,  had  the  kingdom  of  Numidia  left  to  him  by 
his  father  in  conjunction  with  his  brother  Hiempsal 
and  Jugurtha,  b.  c.  118.  After  the  murder  of  his 
brother  by  Jugurtha,  Adherbal  fled  to  Rome  and 
was  restored  to  his  share  of  the  kingdom  by  the 
Romans  in  b.  c.  117.  But  Adherbal  was  again 
stripped  of  his  dominions  by  Jugurtha  and  be¬ 
sieged  in  Cirta,  where  he  was  treacherously  killed 
by  Jugurtha  in  b.  c.  112,  although  he  had  placed 
himself  under  the  protection  of  the  Romans. 
(Sail.  Jug.  5,  13,  14,  24,  25,  26 ;  Liv.  Ep.  63; 
Diod.  Exc.  xxxiv.  p.  605.  ed.  Wess.) 

ADIA'TORIX  (’Adiaropi^),  son  of  a  tetrarch 
in  Galatia,  belonged  to  Antony’s  party,  and  killed 
all  the  Romans  in  Heracleia  shortly  before  the 
battle  of  Actium.  After  this  battle  he  was  led  as 
prisoner  in  the  triumph  of  Augustus,  and  put  to 
death  with  his  younger  son.  His  elder  son, 
Dyteutus,  was  subsequently  made  priest  of  the 
celebrated  goddess  in  Comana.  (Strab.  xii.  pp.  543, 
558,  559  ;  Cic.  ad  Fam.  ii.  12.) 

ADME'TE  (’AfigriTr]).  1.  A  daugter  of  Oceanus 
and  Thetys  (Hesiod.  Theog.  349),  whom  Hyginus 
in  the  preface  to  his  fables  calls  Admeto  and  a 
daughter  of  Pontus  and  Thalassa. 

2.  A  daughter  of  Eurystheus  and  Antimache  or 
Admete.  Heracles  was  obliged  by  her  father  to 
fetch  for  her  the  girdle  of  Ares,  which  was  worn 
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by  Hippolyte,  queen  of  the  Amazons.  (Apollod.  ii. 
5.  §  9.)  According  to  Tzetzes  (ad  Lycophr.  1327), 
she  accompanied  Heracles  on  this  expedition. 
There  was  a  tradition  ( Athen.  xv.  p.  447),  according 
to  which  Admete  was  originally  a  priestess  of  Hera 
at  Argos,  but  fled  with  the  image  of  the  goddess 
to  Samos.  Pirates  were  engaged  by  the  Argives 
to  fetch  the  image  back,  but  the  enterprise  did  not 
succeed,  for  the  ship  when  laden  with  the  image 
could  not  be  made  to  move.  The  men  then  took 
the  image  back  to  the  coast  of  Samos  and  sailed 
away.  When  the  Samians  found  it,  they  tied  it 
to  a  tree,  but  Admete  purified  it  and  restored  it  to 
the  temple  of  Samos.  In  commemoration  of  this 
event  the  Samians  celebrated  an  annual  festival 
called  Tonea.  This  story  seems  to  be  an  invention 
of  the  Argives,  by  which  they  intended  to  prove 
that  the  worship  of  Hera  in  their  place  was  older 
than  in  Samos.  [L.  S.] 

ADME'TUS  (’'ASp.rjros),  a  son  of  Pheres,  the 
founder  and  king  of  Pherae  in  Thessaly,  and  of 
Periclymene  or Clymene.  (Apollod.  i.  8.  §  2, 9.  §  14.) 
He  took  part  in  the  Calydonian  chase  and  the  ex¬ 
pedition  of  the  Argonauts.  (Apollod.  i.  9.  §  16 ;  Hy- 
gin.  Fab.  14.  173.)  When  he  had  succeeded  his 
father  as  king  of  Pherae,  he  sued  for  the  hand  of 
Alcestis,  the  daughter  of  Pelias,  who  promised  her 
to  him  on  condition  that  he  should  come  to  her  in 
a  chariot  drawn  by  lions  and  boars.  This  task 
Admetus  performed  by  the  assistance  of  Apollo, 
who  served  him  according  to  some  accounts  out  of 
attachment  to  him  (Schol.  ad  Eurip.  Alcest.  2 ; 
Callim.  h.  in  Apoll.  46,  &c.),  or  according  to  others 
because  he  was  obliged  to  serve  a  mortal  for  one 
year  for  having  slain  the  Cyclops.  (Apollod.  iii.  1 0. 
§  4.)  On  the  day  of  his  marriage  with  Alcestis, 
Admetus  neglected  to  offer  a  sacrifice  to  Artemis, 
<and  when  in  the  evening  he  entered  the  bridal 
chamber,  he  found  there  a  number  of  snakes  rolled 
up  in  a  lump.  Apollo,  however,  reconciled 
Artemis  to  him,  and  at  the  same  time  induced  the 
Moirae  to  grant  to  Admetus  deliverance  from 
death,  if  at  the  hour  of  his  death  his  father,  mother, 
or  wife  would  die  for  him.  Alcestis  did  so,  but 
Kora,  or  according  to  others  Heracles,  brought  her 
back  to  the  upper  world.  (Apollod.  i.  9.  §  15  ;  com¬ 
pare  Alcestis.)  [L.  S.] 

ADME'TUS  (’AS/ttjtos),  king  of  the  Molos- 
sians  in  the  time  of  Themistocles,  who,  when  su¬ 
preme  at  Athens,  had  opposed  him,  perhaps  not 
without  insult,  in  some  suit  to  the  people.  But  when 
flying  from  the  officers  who  were  ordered  to  seize 
him  as  a  party  to  the  treason  of  Pausanias,  and 
driven  from  Corcyra  to  Epirus,  he  found  himself 
upon  some  emergency,  with  no  hope  of  refuge  but 
the  house  of  Admetus.  Admetus  was  absent ;  but 
Phthia  his  queen  welcomed  the  stranger,  and  bade 
him,  as  the  most  solemn  form  of  supplication 
among  the  Molossians,  take  her  son,  the  young 
prince,  and  sit  with  him  in  his  hands  upon  the 
hearth.  Admetus  on  his  return  home  assured  him 
of  protection ;  according  to  another  account  in 
Plutarch,  he  himself,  and  not  Pthia  enjoined  the 
form  as  affording  him  a  pretext  for  refusal :  he,  at 
any  rate,  shut  his  ears  to  all  that  the  Athenian 
and  Lacedaemonian  commissioners,  who  soon  after¬ 
wards  arrived,  could  say ;  and  sent  Themistocles 
safely  to  Pydna  on  his  way  to  the  Persian  court. 
(Thucyd.  i.  136,  137;  Plut.  Them.  24.)  [A.  H.  C.] 
ADME'TUS  (’'ASjUtjtos),  a  Greek  epigram¬ 
matist,  who  lived  in  the  early  part  of  the  second 
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century  after  Christ.  One  line  of  his  is  preserved 
by  Lucian.  ( Demonax ,  44  ;  Brunch,  Anal.  iii.  p. 
21.)  [C.  P.M.] 

ADO'NEUS  (’ASwmA).  1.  A  surname  of 
Bacchus,  signifies  the  Ruler.  (Auson.  Epigr.  xxix. 

6-) 

2.  Adoneus  is  sometimes  used  by  Latin  poets 
for  Adonis.  (Plaut.  Menaecli.  i.  2.  35  ;  Catull. 
xxix.  9.)  [L.  S.] 

ADO'NIS  (vA8«m),  according  to  Apollodorus 
(iii.  14.  §  3)  a  son  of  Cinyras  and  Medarme,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Hesiod  ( ap .  Apollod.  iii.  14.  §  4)  a  son  of 
Phoenix  and  Alphesiboea,  and  according  to  the 
cyclic  poet  Panyasis  (ap.  Apollod.  1.  c.)  a  son  of 
Theias,  king  of  Assyria,  who  begot  him  by  his 
own  daughter  Smyrna.  (Myrrha.)  The  ancient 
story  ran  thus :  Smyrna  had  neglected  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  Aphrodite,  and  was  punished  by  the  god¬ 
dess  with  an  unnatural  love  for  her  father.  With 
the  assistance  of  her  nurse  she  contrived  to  share 
her  father’s  bed  without  being  known  to  him. 
When  he  discovered  the  crime  he  wished  to  kill 
her ;  but  she  fled,  and  on  being  nearly  overtaken, 
prayed  to  the  gods  to  make  her  invisible.  They 
were  moved  to  pity  and  changed  her  into  a  tree 
called  ayxipva.  After  the  lapse  of  nine  months 
the  tree  burst,  and  Adonis  was  bom.  Aphrodite 
was  so  much  charmed  with  the  beauty  of  the  infant, 
that  she  concealed  it  in  a  chest  which  she  entrust¬ 
ed  to  Persephone  ;  but  when  the  latter  discovered 
the  treasure  she  had  in  her  keeping,  she  refused  to 
give  it  up.  The  case  was  brought  before  Zeus, 
who  decided  the  dispute  by  declaring  that  during 
four  months  of  every  year  Adonis  should  be  left  to 
himself,  during  four  months  he  should  belong  to 
Persephone,  and  during  the  remaining  four  to 
Aphrodite.  Adonis  however  preferring  to  live 
with  Aphrodite,  also  spent  with  her  the  four 
months  over  which  he  had  controul.  After¬ 
wards  Adonis  died  of  a  wound  which  he  received 
from  a  boar  during  the  chase.  Thus  far  the  story 
of  Adonis  was  related  by  Panyasis.  Later  writers 
furnish  various  alterations  and  additions  to  it. 
According  to  Hyginus  (Fab.  58,  164,  251,  271), 
Smyrna  was  punished  with  the  love  for  her  father, 
because  her  mother  Cenchreis  had  provoked  the 
anger  of  Aphrodite  by  extolling  the  beauty  of  her 
daughter  above  that  of  the  goddess.  Smyrna  after 
the  discovery  of  her  crime  fled  into  a  forest,  where 
she  was  changed  into  a  tree  from  which  Adonis 
came  forth,  when  her  father  split  it  with  his 
sword.  The  dispute  between  Aphrodite  and  Per¬ 
sephone  was  according  to  some  accounts  settled  by 
Calliope,  whom  Zeus  appointed  as  mediator  be¬ 
tween  them.  (Hygin.  Poet.  Astron.  ii.  7.)  Ovid 
(Met-  x.  300,  &c.)  adds  the  following  features: 
Myrrha’s  love  of  her  father  was  excited  by  the 
furies  ;  Lucina  assisted  her  when  she  gave  birth  to 
Adonis,  and  the  Naiads  anointed  him  with  the 
tears  of  his  mother,  i.  e.  with  the  fluid  which 
trickled  from  the  tree.  Adonis  grew  up  a  most 
beautiful  youth,  and  Venus  loved  him  and  shared 
with  him  the  pleasures  of  the  chase,  though  she 
always  cautioned  him  against  the  wild  beasts. 
At  last  he  wounded  a  boar  which  killed  him  in 
its  fury.  According  to  some  traditions  Ares 
(Mars),  or,  according  to  others,  Apollo  assumed 
the  form  of  a  boar  and  thus  killed  Adonis.  (Serv. 
ad  Virg.  Ed.  x.  18  ;  Ptolem.  Hephaest.  i.  p.  306, 
ed.  Gale.)  A  third  story  related  that  Dionysus 
carried  off  Adonis.  (Phanocles  ap.  Plut.  Sympos. 
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iv.  5.)  When  Aphrodite  was  informed  of  her 
beloved  being  wounded,  she  hastened  to  the  spot 
and  sprinkled  nectar  into  his  blood,  from  which 
immediately  flowers  sprang  up.  Various  other 
modifications  of  the  story  may  be  read  in  Hyginus 
(Poet.  Astron.  ii.  7),  Theocritus  (Idyll,  xv.), 
Bion  (Idyll,  i.),  and  in  the  scholiast  on  Lyco- 
phron.  (839,  &c.)  From  the  double  marriage  of 
Aphrodite  with  Ares  and  Adonis  sprang  Priapus. 
(Schol.  ad  Apollon.  Rhod.  i.  9,  32.)  Besides 
him  Golgos  and  Beroe  are  likewise  called  children 
of  Adonis  and  Aphrodite.  (Schol.  ad  Tlutocrit.  xv. 
100;  Nonni  Dionys.  xli.  155.)  On  his  death 
Adonis  was  obliged  to  descend  into  the  lower 
world,  but  he  was  allowed  to  spend  six  months 
out  of  every  year  with  his  beloved  Aphrodite  in 
the  upper  world.  (Orph.  hymn.  55.  10.) 

The  worship  of  Adonis,  which  in  later  times 
was  spread  over  nearly  all  the  countries  round  the 
Mediterranean,  was,  as  the  story  itself  sufficiently 
indicates,  of  Asiatic,  or  more  especially  of  Phoeni¬ 
cian  origin.  (Lucian,  de  dea  Syr.  c.  6.)  Thence  it 
was  transferred  to  Assyria,  Egypt,  Greece,  and 
even  to  Italy,  though  of  course  with  various  mo¬ 
difications.  In  the  Homeric  poems  no  trace  of  it 
occurs,  and  the  later  Greek  poets  changed  the 
original  symbolic  account  of  Adonis  into  a  poetical 
story.  In  the  Asiatic  religions  Aphrodite  was  the 
fructifying  principle  of  nature,  and  Adonis  appears 
to  have  reference  to  the  death  of  nature  in  winter 
and  its  revival  in  spring— hence  he  spends  six 
months  in  the  lower  and  six  in  the  upper  world. 
His  death  and  his  return  to  life  were  celebrated 
in  annual  festivals  (’A Scoria)  at  Byblos,  Alexandria 
in  Egypt,  Athens,  and  other  places.  [L.  S.] 

ADRANUS  (  A Sparos),  a  Sicilian  divinity  who 
was  worshipped  in  all  the  island,  but  especially  at 
Adranus,  a  town  near  Mount  Aetna.  (Plut.  Timol. 
12  ;  Diodor.  xiv.  37.)  Hesychius  ( s .  v.  IlaAi/cof) 
represents  the  god  as  the  father  of  the  Palici. 
According  to  Aelian  (Hist.  Anim.  xi.  20),  about 
1000  sacred  dogs  were  kept  near  his  temple. 
Some  modern  critics  consider  this  divinity  to  be  of 
eastern  origin,  and  connect  the  name  Adranus 
with  the  Persian  Adar  (fire),  and  regard  him  as 
the  same  as  the  Phoenician  Adramelech,  and  as 
a  personification  of  the  sun  or  of  fire  in  general. 
(Bochart,  Geograph.  Sacra,  p.  530.)  [L.  S.] 

ADRANTUS,  ARDRANTUS  or  ADllAS- 
TUS,  a  contemporary  of  Athenaeus,  who  wrote  a 
commentary  in  five  books  upon  the  work  of  Theo¬ 
phrastus,  entitled  rrepl  'H6ol>v,  to  which  he  added  a 
sixth  book  upon  the  Nicomachian  Ethics  of  Aris¬ 
totle.  (Athen.  xv.  p.  673,  e.  with  Sehweighauser’s 
note. ) 

ADRASTEIA  (’A Spaareca).  1.  A  Cretan 
nymph,  daughter  of  Melisseus,  to  whom  Rhea 
entrusted  the  infant  Zeus  to  be  reared  in  the  Dic- 
taean  grotto.  In  this  office  Adrasteia  was  assisted 
by  her  sister  Ida  and  the  Curetes  (Apollod.  i.  1. 
§  6  ;  Callimach.  hymn,  in  Jov.  47),  whom  the 
scholiast  on  Callimachus  calls  her  brothers.  Apol¬ 
lonius  Rhodius  (iii.  132,  &c.)  relates  that  she  gave 
to  the  infant  Zeus  a  beautiful  globe  (acpaipa)  to 
play  with,  and  on  some  Cretan  coins  Zeus  is 
represented  sitting  upon  a  globe.  (Spanh.  ad 
Callim.  1.  c.) 

2.  A  surname  of  Nemesis,  which  is  derived  by 
some  writers  from  Adrastus,  who  is  said  to  have 
built  the  first  sanctuary  of  Nemesis  on  the  river 
Asopus  (Strab.  xiii.  p.  588),  and  by  others  from 
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the  verb  Sidpd(TK€i.v,  according  to  which  it  would 
signify  the  goddess  whom  none  can  escape.  (Valc- 
ken.  ad  Herod,  iii.  40.)  [L.  S.] 

ADRASTFNE.  [Adrastus.] 

ADRASTUS  (''ASpaaros),  a  son  of  Talaus, 
king  of  Argos,  and  of  Lysimache.  (Apollod.  i.  9. 
§  13.)  Pausanias  (ii.  6.  §  3)  calls  his  mother 
Lysianassa,  and  Hyginus  (Fab.  69)  Eurvnome. 
(Comp.  Schol.  ad  Eurip.  Phoen.  423.)  During  a 
feud  between  the  most  powerful  houses  in  Argos, 
Talaus  was  slain  by  Amphiaraus,  and  Adrastus 
being  expelled  from  his  dominions  fled  to  Polybus, 
then  king  of  Sicyon.  When  Polybus  died  with¬ 
out  heirs,  Adrastus  succeeded  him  on  the  throne 
of  Sicyon,  and  during  his  reign  he  is  said  to  have 
instituted  the  Nemean  games.  (Horn.  II.  ii.  572 ; 
Pind.  Nem.  ix.  30,  &c.  ;  Herod,  v.  6 7  ;  Paus.  ii. 
6.  §  3.)  Afterwards,  however,  Adrastus  became 
reconciled  to  Amphiaraus,  gave  him  his  sister  Eri- 
phyle  in  marriage,  and  returned  to  his  kingdom  of 
Argos.  During  the  time  he  reigned  there  it  hap¬ 
pened  that  Tydeus  of  Calydon  and  Polynices  of 
Thebes,  both  fugitives  from  their  native  countries, 
met  at  Argos  near  the  palace  of  Adrastus,  and 
came  to  words  and  from  words  to  blows.  On 
hearing  the  noise,  Adrastus  hastened  to  them  and 
separated  the  combatants,  in  whom  he  immediately 
recognised  the  two  men  that  had  been  promised  to 
him  by  an  oracle  as  the  future  husbands  of  two 
of  his  daughters  ;  for  one  bore  on  his  shield 
the  figure  of  a  boar,  and  the  other  that  of  a 
lion,  and  the  oracle  was,  that  one  of  his  daughters 
was  to  marry  a  boar  and  the  other  a  lion.  Adras¬ 
tus  therefore  gave  his  daughter  Dei’pyle  to  Tydeus, 
and  Argeia  to  Polynices,  and  at  the  same  time 
promised  to  lead  each  of  these  princes  back  to  his 
own  country.  Adrastus  now  prepared  for  wax 
against  Thebes,  although  Amphiaraus  foretold  that 
all  who  should  engage  in  it  should  perish,  with 
the  exception  of  Adrastus.  (Apollod.  iii.  6.  §  1, 
&c. ;  Hygin.  Fab.  69,  70.) 

Thus  arose  the  celebrated  war  of  the  “  Seven 
against  Thebes,”  in  which  Adrastus  was  joined  by 
six  other  heroes,  viz.  Polynices,  Tydeus,  Amphia¬ 
raus,  Capaneus,  Hippomedon,  and  Parthenopaeus. 
Instead  of  Tydeus  and  Polynices  other  legends 
mention  Eteoclos  and  Mecisteus.  This  war  ended 
as  unfortunately  as  Amphiaraus  had  predicted, 
and  Adrastus  alone  was  saved  by  the  swiftness  of 
his  horse  Areion,  the  gift  of  Heracles.  (Horn.  II. 
xxiii.  346,  &c.  ;  Paus.  viii.  25.  §5  ;  Apollod.  iii. 
6.)  Creon  of  Thebes  refusing  to  allow  the  bodies 
of  the  six  heroes  to  be  buried,  Adrastus  went  to 
Athens  and  implored  the  assistance  of  the  Athe¬ 
nians.  Theseus  was  persuaded  to  undertake  an 
expedition  against  Thebes ;  he  took  the  city  and 
delivered  up  the  bodies  of  the  fallen  heroes  to 
their  friends  for  burial.  (Apollod.  iii.  7.  §  1  ; 
Paus.  ix.  9.  §  1.) 

Ten  years  after  this  Adrastus  persuaded  the 
seven  sons  of  the  heroes,  who  had  fallen  in  the 
war  against  Thebes,  to  make  a  new  attack  upon 
that  city,  and  Amphiaraus  now  declared  that  the 
gods  approved  of  the  undertaking,  and  promised 
success.  (Paus.  ix.  9.  §  2;  Apollod.  iii.  7.  §  2.) 
This  war  is  celebrated  in  ancient  story  as  the  war 
of  the  Epigoni  (’EirLyovoi).  Thebes  was  taken  and 
razed  to  the  ground,  after  the  greater  part  of  its 
inhabitants  had  left  the  city  on  the  advice  of 
Tiresias.  (Apollod.  iii.  7.  §  2 — 4;  Herod,  v.  61  ; 
Strab.  vii.  p.  325.)  The  only  Argive  hero  that 
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fell  in  this  war,  was  Aegialeus,  the  son  of  Adras¬ 
tus.  After  having  built  a  temple  of  Nemesis  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Thebes  [Adrasteia],  he  set 
out  on  his  return  home.  But  weighed  down  by 
old  age  and  grief  at  the  death  of  his  son  he  died  at 
Megara  and  was  buried  there.  (Paus.  i.  43.  §  1.) 
After  his  death  he  was  worshipped  in  several  parts 
of  Greece,  as  at  Megara  (Paus.  1.  c.),  at  Sicyon 
where  his  memory  was  celebrated  in  tragic  cho¬ 
ruses  (Herod,  v.  67),  and  in  Attica.  (Paus.  i.  30. 
§  4.)  The  legends  about  Adrastus  and  the  two 
wars  against  Thebes  have  furnished  most  ample 
materials  for  the  epic  as  well  as  tragic  poets  of 
Greece  (Paus.  ix.  9.  §  3),  and  some  works  of  art 
relating  to  the  stories  about  Adrastus  are  mentioned 
in  Pausanias.  (iii.  18.  §  7,  x.  10.  §  2.) 

From  Adrastus  the  female  patronymic  Adrastine 
was  formed.  (Horn.  II.  v.  412.)  [L.  S.] 

ADRASTUS  (’'AdpcuTTOs),  a  son  of  the  Phry¬ 
gian  king  Gordius,  who  had  unintentionally  killed 
his  brother,  and  was  in  consequence  expelled  by 
his  father  aud  deprived  of  everything.  He  took 
refuge  as  a  suppliant  at  the  court  of  king  Croesus, 
who  purified  him  and  received  him  kindly.  After 
some  time  he  was  sent  out  as  guardian  of  Atys, 
the  son  of  Croesus,  who  was  to  deliver  the  coun¬ 
try  from  a  wild  boar  which  had  made  great  havoc 
all  around.  Adrastus  had  the  misfortune  to  kill 
prince  Atys,  while  he  was  aiming  at  the  wild 
beast.  Croesus  pardoned  the  unfortunate  man,  as 
he  saw  in  this  accident  the  will  of  the  gods  and 
the  fulfilment  of  a  prophecy  ;  but  Adrastus  could 
not  endure  to  live  longer  and  killed  himself  on  the 
tomb  of  Atys.  (Herod,  i.  35 — 45.)  [L.  S.] 

ADRASTUS  ('Adpaaros),  of  Aphrodisias,  a 
Peripatetic  philosopher,  who  lived  in  the  second 
century  after  Christ,  the  author  of  a  treatise  on 
the  arrangement  of  Aristotle’s  writings  and  his 
system  of  philosophy,  quoted  by  Simplicius  (Prae- 
fat.  in  viii.  lib.  Phys .),  and  by  Achilles  Tatius 
(p.  82).  Some  commentaries  of  his  on  the  Timaeus 
of  Plato  are  also  quoted  by  Porphyry  (p.  270,  in 
Harmonica  Ptolemaei ),  and  a  treatise  on  the  Cate¬ 
gories  of  Aristotle  by  Galen.  None  of  these  have 
come  down  to  us ;  but  a  work  on  Harmonics,  tt epl 
' ApfjLoviK&v ,  is  preserved,  in  MS.,  in  the  Vatican 
Library.  [B.  J.] 

ADRIA'NUS.  [Hadrianus.] 

ADRIA'NUS  (’A bpiavos),  a  Greek  rhetorician 
born  at  Tyre  in  Phoenicia,  who  flourished  under 
the  emperors  M.  Antoninus  and  Commodus.  He 
was  the  pupil  of  the  celebrated  Herodes  Atticus, 
and  obtained  the  chair  of  philosophy  at  Athens 
during  the  lifetime  of  his  master.  His  advance¬ 
ment  does  not  seem  to  have  impaired  their  mutual 
regard ;  Herodes  declared  that  the  unfinished 
speeches  of  his  scholar  were  “  the  fragments  of  a 
colossus,”  and  Adrianus  showed  his  gratitude  by  a 
funeral  oration  which  he  pronounced  over  the  ashes 
of  his  master.  Among  a  people  who  rivalled  one 
another  in  their  zeal  to  do  him  honour,  Adrianus 
did  not  shew  much  of  the  discretion  of  a  philoso¬ 
pher.  His  first  lecture  commenced  with  the  modest 
encomium  on  himself  irakiv  efc  ^oiv'iKrjs  y pap/aara, 
while  in  the  magnificence  of  his  dress  and  equipage 
he  affected  the  style  of  the  hierophant  of  philoso¬ 
phy.  A  story  may  be  seen  in  Philostratus  of  his 
trial  and  acquittal  for  the  murder  of  a  begging 
sophist  who  had  insulted  him :  Adrianus  had  re¬ 
torted  by  styling  such  insults  d^ypara  tcopewu ,  but 
his  pupils  were  not  content  with  weapons  of 
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ridicule.  The  visit  of  M.  Antoninus  to  Athens 
made  him  acquainted  with  Adrianus,  whom  he 
invited  to  Rome  and  honoured  with  his  friendship : 
the  emperor  even  condescended  to  set  the  thesis  of 
a  declamation  for  him.  After  the  death  of  Anto¬ 
ninus  he  became  the  private  secretary  of  Commodus. 
His  death  took  place  at  Rome  in  the  eightieth  year 
of  his  age,  not  later  than  a.  d.  1 92,  if  it  be  true 
that  Commodus  (who  was  assassinated  at  the  end 
of  this  year)  sent  him  a  letter  on  his  death-bed, 
which  he  is  represented  as  kissing  with  devout 
earnestness  in  his  last  moments.  (Philostr.  Vit. 
Adrian. ;  Suidas,  s.  v.  5 Adpiavos .)  Of  the  works 
attributed  to  him  by  Suidas  three  declamations 
only  are  extant.  These  have  been  edited  by  Leo 
Allatius  in  the  Eorcerpta  Varia  Graecorum  So- 
phistarum  ac  Rhetoric, orum ,  Romae,  1641,  and  by 
Walz  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Rhetores  Graeci , 
1 832.  [B.  J.] 

ADRIA'NUS  (’A5pmj/os),  a  Greek  poet,  who 
wrote  an  epic  poem  on  the  history  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  which  was  called  * AX^avZpias.  Of  this 
poem  the  seventh  book  is  mentioned  (Steph.  Byz. 
s.  v.  Saf'eia),  but  we  possess  only  a  fragment  con¬ 
sisting  of  one  line.  (Steph.  Byz.  s.  v.  ’ Aarpaia .) 
Suidas  (s.  v.  ’ Appiavds )  mentions  among  other 
poems  of  Arrianus  one  called  ’A Xe^arSpids,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  the  work  of 
Adrianus,  which  he  by  mistake  attributes  to  his 
Arrianus.  (Meineke,  in  the  Ahhandl.  der  Berlin. 
Akademie ,  1832,  p.  124.)  [L.  S.] 

ADRIA'NUS  (’ASpiavos)  flourished,  according 
to  Archbishop  Usher,  A.  D.  433.  There  is  extant 
of  his,  in  Greek,  Isagoge  Sacrarum  Liter  arum,  re¬ 
commended  by  Photius  (No.  2)  to  beginners,  edited 
by  Dav.  Hoeschel,  4to.  Aug.  Vindel.  1602,  and 
among  the  Critici  Sacri.  fol.  Bond.  1660.  [A.J.C.] 

ADU'SIUS  (’A Bovcnos),  according  to  the  account 
of  Xenophon  in  the  Cyropaedeia,  was  sent  by 
Cyrus  with  an  army  into  Caria,  to  put  an  end  to 
the  feuds  which  existed  in  the  country.  He  after¬ 
wards  assisted  Hystaspes  in  subduing  Phrygia, 
and  was  made  satrap  of  Caria,  as  the  inhabitants 
had  requested,  (vii.  4.  §  1,  &c.,  viii.  6.  §  7.) 

AEA.  [Gaea.] 

AEA,  a  huntress  who  was  metamorphosed  by 
the  gods  into  the  fabulous  island  bearing  the  same 
name,  in  order  to  rescue  her  from  the  pursuit 
of  Phasis,  the  river-god.  (Val.  Flacc.  i.  742,  v. 
426.)  [L.  S.] 

AE'ACES  {aIczktis).  1.  The  father  of  Syloson 
and  Polycrates.  (Herod,  iii.  39,  139,  vi.  13.) 

2.  The  son  of  Syloson,  and  the  grandson  of  the 
preceding,  was  tyrant  of  Samos,  but  was  deprived 
of  his  tyranny  by  Aristagoras,  when  the  Ionians 
revolted  from  the  Persians,  B.  c.  500.  He  then 
fled  to  the  Persians,  and  induced  the  Samians  to 
abandon  the  other  Ionians  in  the  sea-fight  between 
the  Persians  and  Ionians.  After  this  battle,  in 
which  the  latter  were  defeated,  he  was  restored  to 
the  tyranny  of  Samos  by  the  Persians,  B.  c.  494. 
(Herod,  iv.  138,  vi.  13,  14,  25.) 

AEA'CIDES  (A laKL$T]s),  a  patronymic  from 
Aeacus,  and  given  to  various  of  his  descendants, 
as  Peleus  (Ov.  Met.  xi.  227,  &c.,  xii.  365;  Horn. 
II.  xvi.  15),  Telamon  (Ov.  Met.  viii.  4  ;  Apollon, 
i.  1330),  Phocus  (Ov.  Met.  vii.  668,  798),  the 
sons  of  Aeacus  ;  Achilles,  the  grandson  of  Aeacus 
(Horn.  II.  xi.  805;  Virg.  Aen.  i.  99);  and 
Pyrrhus,  the  great-grandson  of  Aeacus.  (Virg. 
Aen.  iii.  296.)  [L.  S.] 
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AEA  CIDES  (AtWtSrjs),  the  son  of  Arymbas, 
king  of  Epirus,  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the 
death  of  his  cousin  Alexander,  who  was  slain  in 
Italy.  (Liv.  viii.  24.)  Aeacides  married  Phthia, 
the  daughter  of  Menon  of  Pharsalus,  by  whom  he 
had  the  celebrated  Pyrrhus  and  two  daughters, 
Deidameia  and  Troi'as.  In  B.  c.  317  he  assisted 
Polysperchon  in  restoring  Olympias  and  the  young 
Alexander,  who  was  then  only  five  years  old,  to 
Macedonia.  In  the  following  year  he  marched  to 
the  assistance  of  Olympias,  who  was  hard  pressed 
by  Cassander  ;  but  the  Epirots  disliked  the  service, 
rose  against  Aeacides,  and  drove  him  from  the 
kingdom.  Pyrrhus,  who  was  then  only  two 
years  old,  was  with  difficulty  saved  from  destruc¬ 
tion  by  some  faithful  servants.  But  becoming  tired 
of  the  Macedonian  rule,  the  Epirots  recalled  Aea¬ 
cides  in  b.  c.  313  ;  Cassander  immediately  sent  an 
army  against  him  under  Philip,  who  conquered 
him  the  same  year  in  two  battles,  in  the  last  of 
which  he  was  killed.  (Paus.  i.  1 1 ;  Diod.  xix.  11, 
36,  74;  Pint.  Pyrrh.  i.  2.) 

AE'ACUS  (Am/cos),  a  son  of  Zeus  and  Aegina, 
a  daughter  of  the  river-god  Asopus.  He  was  bom 
in  the  island  of  Oenone  or  Oenopia,  whither 
Aegina  had  been  carried  by  Zeus  to  secure  her 
from  the  anger  of  her  parents,  and  whence  this 
island  was  afterwards  called  Aegina.  (Apollod. 
iii.  12.  §  6 ;  Hygin.  Fab.  52  ;  Paus.  ii.  29.  § 
2;  comp.  Nonn.  Dionys.  vi.  212;  Ov.  Met.  vi. 
113,  vii.  472,  &c.)  According  to  some  ac¬ 
counts  Aeacus  was  a  son  of  Zeus  and  Europa. 
Some  traditions  related  that  at  the  time  when 
Aeacus  was  born,  Aegina  was  not  yet  inhabited, 
and  that  Zeus  changed  the  ants  {pLoppyKes) 
of  the  island  into  men  (Myrmidones)  over  whom 
Aeacus  ruled,  or  that  he  made  men  grow  up  out 
of  the  earth.  (Hes.  Fragm.  67,  ed.Gottling  ;  Apol¬ 
lod.  iii.  12.  §  6;  Paus.  1.  c.)  Ovid  {Met.  vii.  520; 
comp.  Hygin.  Fab.  52  ;  Strab.  viii.  p.  375),  on  the 
other  hand,  supposes  that  the  island  was  not  unin¬ 
habited  at  the  time  of  the  birth  of  Aeacus,  and  states 
that,  in  the  reign  of  Aeacus,  Hera,  jealous  of 
Aegina,  ravaged  the  island  bearing  the  name  of  the 
latter  by  sending  a  plague  or  a  fearful  dragon  into 
it,  by  which  nearly  all  its  inhabitants  were  carried 
off,  and  that  Zeus  restored  the  population  by 
changing  the  ants  into  men.  These  legends,  as 
Muller  justly  remarks  {Aeginetica),  are  nothing 
but  a  mythical  account  of  the  colonisation  of 
Aegina,  which  seems  to  have  been  originally  in¬ 
habited  by  Pelasgians,  and  afterwards  received 
colonists  from  Phthiotis,  the  seat  of  the  Myrmi¬ 
dones,  and  from  Phlius  on  the  Asopus.  Aeacus 
while  he  reigned  in  Aegina  was  renowned  in  all 
Greece  for  his  justice  and  piety,  and  was  fre¬ 
quently  called  upon  to  settle  disputes  not  only 
among  men,  but  even  among  the  gods  themselves. 
(Pind.  Isth.  viii.  48,  &c. ;  Paus.  i.  39.  §  5.)  He 
was  such  a  favourite  with  the  latter,  that,  when 
Greece  was  visited  by  a  drought  in  consequence  of 
a  murder  which  had  been  committed  (Diod.  iv. 
60,  61 ;  Apollod.  iii.  12.  §  6),  the  oracle  of  Delphi 
declared  that  the  calamity  would  not  cease  unless 
Aeacus  prayed  to  the  gods  that  it  might ;  which 
he  accordingly  did,  and  it  ceased  in  consequence. 
Aeacus  himself  shewed  his  gratitude  by  erecting  a 
temple  to  Zeus  Panhellenius  on  mount  Panhel- 
lenion  (Paus.  ii.  30.  §4),  and  the  Aeginetans 
afterwards  built  a  sanctuary  in  their  island  called 
Aeaceum,  which  was  a  square  place  enclosed  by 
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Avails  of  Avhite  marble.  Aeacus  was  believed  in 
later  times  to  be  buried  under  the  altar  in  this 
sacred  enclosure.  (Paus.  ii.  29.  §  6.)  A  legend  pre¬ 
served  in  Pindar  (O/.  viii.  39,  &c.)  relates  that 
Apollo  and  Poseidon  took  Aeacus  as  their  assistant 
in  building  the  Avails  of  Troy.  When  the  Avork 
Avas  completed,  three  dragons  rushed  against  the 
Avail,  and  Avhile  the  tAvo  of  them  Avhich  attacked 
those  parts  of  the  wall  built  by  the  gods  fell  down 
dead,  the  third  forced  its  Avay  into  the  city  through 
the  part  built  by  Aeacus.  Hereupon  Apollo  pro¬ 
phesied  that  Troy  Avould  fall  through  the  hands  of 
the  Aeacids.  Aeacus  Avas  also  believed  by  the 
Aeginetans  to  have  surrounded  their  island  with 
high  cliffs  to  protect  it  against  pirates.  (Paus.  ii.  29. 
§  5.)  Several  other  incidents  connected  Avith  the 
story  of  Aeacus  are  mentioned  by  Ovid.  (  Met.  vii. 
506,  &c.,  ix.  435,  &c.)  By  Endei's  Aeacus  had 
two  sons,  Telamon  and  Peleus,  and  by  Psamathe 
a  son,  Phocus,  whom  he  preferred  to  the  tivo 
others,  Avho  contrived  to  kill  Phocus  during  a 
contest,  and  then  fled  from  their  native  island. 
[Peleus  ;  Telamon.]  After  his  death  Aeacus 
became  one  of  the  three  judges  in  Hades  (Ov. 
Met.  xiii.  25  ;  Hor.  Carm.  ii.  13.  22),  and  accord¬ 
ing  to  Plato  ( Gorg .  p.  523  ;  compare  Apolog.  p. 
41  ;  Isocrat.  Evag.  5)  especially  for  the  shades  of 
Europeans.  In  works  of  art  he  was  represented 
bearing  a  sceptre  and  the  keys  of  Hades.  (Apollod. 
iii.  12.  §  6  ;  Pind.  Isthm.  viii.  47,  &c.)  Aeacus 
had  sanctuaries  both  at  Athens  and  in  Aegina 
(Paus.  ii.  29.  §  6  ;  Hesych.  s.  v.;  Schol.  ad  Pind. 
Nem.  xiii.  155),  and  the  Aeginetans  regarded 
him  as  the  tutelary  deity  of  their  island.  (Pind. 
Nem.  viii.  22.)  [L.  S.] 

AEAEA  (A laia).  1.  A  surname  of  Medeia, 
derived  from  Aea,  the  country  Avhere  her  father 
Aeetes  ruled.  (Apollon.  Rhod.  iii.  1135.) 

2.  A  surname  of  Circe,  the  sister  of  Aeetes. 
(Horn.  Od.  ix.  32  ;  Apollon.  Rhod.  iv.  559  ;  Virg. 
Aen.  iii.  386.)  Her  son  Telegonus  is  likewise 
mentioned  ivith  this  surname.  ( Aeaeun ,  Propert. 
ii.  23.  §  42.) 

3.  A  surname  of  Calypso,  Avho  was  believed  to 

have  inhabited  a  small  island  of  the  name  of  Aeaea 
in  the  straits  between  Italy  and  Sicily.  (Pomp. 
Mela,  ii.  7;  Propert.  iii.  10.  31.)  [L.  S.] 

AEA'N TIDES  (A lavTihgs).  1.  The  tyrant  of 
Lampsacus,  to  whom  Hippias  gave  his  daughter 
Archedice  in  marriage.  (Thuc.  vi.  59.) 

2.  A  tragic  poet  of  Alexandria,  mentioned  as 
one  of  the  seven  poets  who  formed  the  Tragic 
Pleiad.  He  lived  in  the  time  of  the  second  Ptolemy. 
(Schol.  ad  Hephaest.  p.  32,  93,  ed.  Paivv 

AEBU'TlA  GENS,  contained  tAvo  families,  the 
names  of  which  are  Carus  and  Elva.  The  for¬ 
mer  was  plebeian,  the  latter  patrician ;  but  the 
gens  was  originally  patrician.  Cornicen  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  a  family-name,  but  only  a  sur¬ 
name  given  to  Postumus  Aebutius  Elva,  avIio  was 
consul  in  B.  c.  442.  This  gens  Avas  distinguished 
in  the  early  ages,  but  from  the  time  of  the  above- 
mentioned  Aebutius  Elva,  no  patrician  member  of 
it  held  any  curule  office  till  the  praetorship  of  M. 
Aebutius  Elva  in  b.  c.  17 6. 

It  is  doubtful  to  which  of  the  family  P.  Aebutius 
belonged,  who  disclosed  to  the  consul  the  existence 
of  the  Bacchanalia  at  Rome,  and  Avas  rewarded  by 
the  senate  in  consequence,  b.  c.  186.  (Liv.  xxxix. 
9,11,19.) 

AEDE'SIA(Ai6ecri/a),a  female  philosopher  of  the 
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new  Platonic  school,  lived  in  the  fifth  century  after 
Christ  at  Alexandria.  She  was  a  relation  of  Syria- 
nus  and  the  ivife  of  Hermeias,  and  Avas  equally 
celebrated  for  her  beauty  and  her  virtues.  After 
the  death  of  her  husband,  she  devoted  herself  to 
relieving  the  Avants  of  the  distressed  and  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  her  children.  She  accompanied  the  latter 
to  Athens,  Avhere  they  went  to  study  philosophy, 
and  Avas  received  Avith  great  distinction  by  all  the 
philosophers  there,  and  especially  by  Proclus,  to 
Avhom  she  had  been  betrothed  by  Syrianus,  when 
she  was  quite  young.  She  lived  to  a  considerable 
age,  and  her  funeral  oration  Avas  pronounced  by 
Damascius,  who  Avas  then  a  young  man,  in  hexa¬ 
meter  verses.  The  names  of  her  sons  were  Am- 
monius  and  Heliodorus.  (Suidas,  s.  v. ;  Damascius, 
ap.  Phot.  cod.  242,  p.  341,  b.  ed.  Bekker.) 

AEDE'SIUS  (AtSecnos),  a  Cappadocian,  called 
a  Platonic  or  perhaps  more  correctly  an  Eclectic 
philosopher,  Avho  lived  in  the  fourth  century,  the 
friend  and  most  distinguished  disciple  of  Iamblichus. 
After  the  death  of  his  master  the  school  of  Syria 
was  dispersed,  and  Aedesius  fearing  the  real  or 
fancied  hostility  of  the  Christian  emperor  Constan¬ 
tine  to  philosophy,  took  refuge  in  divination.  An 
oracle  in  hexameter  verse  represented  a  pastoral 
life  as  his  only  retreat,  but  his  disciples,  perhaps 
calming  his  fears  by  a  metaphorical  interpretation, 
compelled  him  to  resume  his  instructions.  He 
settled  at  Pergamus,  where  he  numbered  among 
his  pupils  the  emperor  Julian.  After  the  accession 
of  the  latter  to  the  imperial  purple  he  invited 
Aedesius  to  continue  his  instructions,  but  the  de¬ 
clining  strength  of  the  sage  being  unequal  to  the 
task,  two  of  his  most  learned  disciples,  Chrysanthes 
and  Eusebius,  were  by  his  oivn  desire  appointed  to 
supply  his  place.  (Eunap.  Vit.  Aedes.)  [B.  J.] 

AEDON  (’AtjSo ov).  1.  A  daughter  of  Panda- 
reus  of  Ephesus.  According  to  Homer  ( Od .  xix. 
517,  &c.)  she  was  the  wife  of  Zethus,  king  of 
Thebes,  and  the  mother  of  Itylus.  Envious  of 
Niobe,  the  wife  of  her  brother  Amphion,  Avho  had 
six  sons  and  six  daughters,  she  formed  the  plan  of 
killing  the  eldest  of  Niobe’s  sons,  but  by  mistake 
slew  her  own  son  Itylus.  Zeus  relieved  her  grief 
by  changing  her  into  a  nightingale,  whose  melan¬ 
choly  tunes  are  represented  by  the  poet  as  Aedon’s 
lamentations  about  her  child.  (Compare  Phere- 
cydes,  Fragm.  p.  138,  ed.  Sturz  ;  Apollod.  iii. 
5.  §  5.)  According  to  a  later  tradition  presenmd 
in  Antoninus  Liberalis  (c.  11),  Aedon  ivas  the 
Avife  of  Polytechnus,  an  artist  of  Colophon,  and 
boasted  that  she  lived  more  happily  with  him  than 
Hera  with  Zeus.  Hera  to  revenge  herself  ordered 
Eris  to  induce  Aedon  to  enter  upon  a  contest  with 
her  husband.  Polytechnus  Avas  then  making  a 
chair,  and  Aedon  a  piece  of  embroidery,  and  they 
agreed  that  Avhoever  should  finish  the  Avork  first 
should  receive  from  the  other  a  female  slave  as  the 
prize.  When  Aedon  had  conquered  her  husband, 
he  went  to  her  father,  and  pretending  that  his 
wife  Avished  to  see  her  sister  Chelidonis,  he  took 
her  with  him.  On  his  way  home  he  ravished  her, 
dressed  her  in  slave’s  attire,  enjoined  her  to  observe 
the  strictest  silence,  and  gave  her  to  his  wife  as 
the  promised  prize.  After  some  time  Chelidonis, 
believing  herself  unobserved,  lamented  her  own 
fate,  but  she  was  overheard  by  Aedon,  and  the 
two  sisters  conspired  against  Polytechnus  and 
killed  his  son  Itys,  whom  they  placed  before  him 
in  a  dish.  Aedon  fled  Avith  Chelidonis  to  her 
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father,  who,  when  Polytechnus  came  in  pursuit  of 
his  wife,  had  him  hound,  smeared  with  honey, 
and  thus  exposed  him  to  the  insects.  Aedon  now 
took  pity  upon  the  sufferings  of  her  husband,  and 
when  her  relations  were  on  the  point  of  killing  her 
for  this  weakness,  Zeus  changed  Polytechnus  into 
a  pelican,  the  brother  of  Aedon  into  a  whoop,  her 
father  into  a  sea-eagle,  Chelidonis  into  a  swallow, 
and  Aedon  herself  into  a  nightingale.  This  mythus 
seems  to  have  originated  in  mere  etymologies,  and 
is  of  the  same  class  as  that  about  Philomele  and 
Procne.  [L.  S.] 

AEE'TES  or  AEE'TA  (At’W),  a  son  of 
Heliosand  Perseis.  (Apollod.  i.  9.  §  1 ;  Hes.  Tlieog. 
.957.)  According  to  others  his  mother's  name  was 
Persa  (Hygin.  Praef  p.  14,  ed.  Staveren),  or 
Antiope.  (Schol.  ad  Find.  01.  xiii.  52.)  He  was 
a  brother  of  Circe,  Pasiphae,  and  Perses.  (Hygin. 
1.  c. ;  Apollod.  1.  c.  ;  Horn.  Od.  x.  136,  &c.  ;  Cic. 
de  Nat.  Deor.  iii.  19.)  He  was  married  to  Idyia, 
a  daughter  of  Oceanus,  by  whom  he  had  two 
daughters,  Medeia  and  Chalciope,  and  one  son, 
Absyrtus  (Hesiod.  Tlieog.  960.;  Apollod.  i.  9,23.). 
He  was  king  of  Colchis  at  the  time  when  Phrixus 
brought  thither  the  golden  fleece.  At  one  time  he 
was  expelled  from  his  kingdom  by  his  brother 
Perses,  but  was  restored  by  his  daughter  Medeia. 
(Apollod.  i.  9.  §  28.)  Compare  Absyrtus,  Ar- 
gonautae,  Jason,  and  Medeia.  [L.  S.] 

AEE'TIS,  AEE'TIAS,  and  AEETI'NE,  are 
patronymic  forms  from  Aeetes,  and  are  used  by 
Roman  poets  to  designate  his  daughter  Medeia. 
(Ov.  Met.  vii.  9,  296,  Heroid.  vi.  103  ;  Val.  Flacc. 
viii.  233.)  [L.  S.] 

AEGA  (A’lyr]),  according  to  Hyginus  (Poet. 
Astr.  ii.  13)  a  daughter  of  Olenus,  who  was  a  de¬ 
scendant  of  Hephaestus.  Aega  and  her  sister 
Helice  nursed  the  infant  Zeus  in  Crete,  and  the 
former  was  afterwards  changed  by  the  god  into 
the  constellation  called  Capella.  According  to 
other  traditions  mentioned  by  Hyginus,  Aega  was 
a  daughter  of  Melisseus,  king  of  Crete,  and  was 
chosen  to  suckle  the  infant  Zeus  ;  but  as  she  was 
found  unable  to  do  it,  the  service  was  performed 
by  the  goat  Amalthea.  According  to  others,  again, 
Aega  was  a  daughter  of  Helios  and  of  such  dazzling 
brightness,  that  the  Titans  in  their  attack  upon 
Olympus  became  frightened  and  requested  their 
mother  Gaea  to  conceal  her  in  the  earth.  She  was 
accordingly  confined  in  a  cave  in  Crete,  where  she 
became  the  nurse  of  Zeus.  In  the  fight  with  the 
Titans  Zeus  was  commanded  by  an  oracle  to  cover 
himself  with  her  skin  (aegis).  He  obeyed  the 
command  and  raised  Aega  among  the  stars. 
Similar,  though  somewhat  different  accounts,  were 
given  by  Euemerus  and  others.  (Eratosth.  Catast. 
13  ;  Antonin.  Lib.  36  ;  Lactant.  Instit.  i.  22.  §  19.) 
It  is  clear  that  in  some  of  these  stories  Aegia 
is  regarded  as  a  nymph,  and  in  others  as  a  goat, 
though  the  two  ideas  are  not  kept  clearly  distinct 
from  each  other.  Her  name  is  either  connected 
with  af£,  which  signifies  a  goat,  or  with  cu£,  a  gale  of 
wind  ;  and  this  circumstance  has  led  some  critics  to 
consider  the  myth  about  her  as  made  up  of  two 
distinct  ones,  one  being  of  an  astronomical  nature 
and  derived  from  the  constellation  Capella,  the  rise 
of  which  brings  storms  and  tempests  (A rat.  Pham. 
150),  and  the  other  referring  to  the  goat  which 
was  believed  to  have  suckled  the  infant  Zeus  in 
Crete.  (Compare  Buttmann  in  Meier's  Ursprung 
und  Bedeutung  dev  Slernnamen ,  p.  309  ;  Bbttiger, 
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Amalthea ,  i.  p.  16,  &c.  ;  Creuzer,  Symbol,  iv.  p. 
458  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

AEG  AEON  (AuyatW),  a  son  of  Uranus  by 
Gaea.  Aegaeon  and  his  brothers  Gyges  and 
Cottus  are  known  under  the  name  of  the  Uranids 
(Hes.  Tlieog.  502,  &c.),  and  are  described  as  huge 
monsters  with  a  hundred  arms  (eKaroyx^Tes)  and 
fifty  heads.  (Apollod.  i.  1.  §  1  ;  Hes.  Tlieog.  149, 
&c.)  Most  writers  mention  the  third  Uranid 
under  the  name  of  Briareus  instead  of  Aegaeon, 
which  is  explained  in  a  passage  of  Homer  (II.  i. 
403,  &c.),  who  says  that  men  called  him  Aegaeon, 
but  the  gods  Briareus.  On  one  occasion  when  the 
Olympian  gods  were  about  to  put  Zeus  in  chains, 
Thetis  called  in  the  assistance  of  Aegaeon,  who 
compelled  the  gods  to  desist  from  their  intention. 
(Horn.  II.  i.  398,  &c.)  According  to  Hesiod 
(Tlieog.  154,  &c.  617,  &c.),  Aegaeon  and  his 
brothers  were  hated  by  Uranus  from  the  time  of 
their  birth,  in  consequence  of  which  they  were 
concealed  in  the  depth  of  the  earth,  where  they 
remained  until  the  Titans  began  their  Avar  against 
Zeus.  On  the  advice  of  Gaea  Zeus  delivered  the 
Uranids  from  their  prison,  that  they  might  assist 
him.  The  hundred-armed  giants  conquered  the 
Titans  by  hurling  at  them  three  hundred  rocks  at 
once,  and  secured  the  victory  to  Zeus,  who  thrust 
the  Titans  into  Tartarus  and  placed  the  Hecaton- 
cheires  at  its  gates,  or,  according  to  others,  in  the 
depth  of  the  ocean  to  guard  them.  (Hes.  Tlieog. 
617,  &c.  815,  & c.)  According  to  a  legend  in 

Pausanias  (ii.  1.  §  6,  ii.  4.  §  7),  Briareus  was  chosen 
as  arbitrator  in  the  dispute  between  Poseidon  and 
Helios,  and  adjudged  the  Isthmus  to  the  former 
and  the  Acrocorinthus  to  the  latter.  The  Scholiast 
on  Apollonius  Rhodius  (i.  1165)  represents  Ae¬ 
gaeon  as  a  son  of  Gaea  and  Pontus  and  as  living 
as  a  marine  god  in  the  Aegean  sea.  Ovid  (Met. 
ii.  10)  and  Philostratus  (  Vit.  Apollon,  iv.  6)  like¬ 
wise  regard  him  as  a  marine  god,  while  Virgil 
(Aen.  x.  565)  reckons  him  among  the  giants 
who  stormed  Olympus,  and  Callimachus  (Hymn, 
in  Del.  141,  &c.),  regarding  him  in  the  same  light, 
places  him  under  mount  Aetna.  The  Scholiast  on 
Theocritus  (Idyll,  i.  65)  calls  Briareus  one  of  the 
Cyclops.  The  opinion  which  regards  Aegaeon  and 
his  brothers  as  only  personifications  of  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  powers  of  nature,  such  as  are  manifested 
in  the  violent  commotions  of  the  earth,  as  earth¬ 
quakes,  volcanic  eruptions  and  the  like,  seems  to 
explain  best  the  various  accounts  about  them.  [L.  S.] 
AEGAEUS  (Alycuos),  a  surname  of  Posei¬ 
don,  derived  from  the  town  of  Aegae  in  Euboea, 
near  Avhich  he  had  a  magnificent  temple  upon  a 
hill.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  405  ;  Virg.  Aen.  iii.  74,  where 
Servius  erroneously  derives  the  name  from  the 
Aegean  sea.)  ^  [L.  S.] 

AEGEIDES  (AiqeiSTjs),  a  patronymic  from 
Aegeus,  and  especially  used  to  designate  Theseus. 
(Horn.  II.  i.  265;  Ov.  Heroid.  iv.  59,  ii.  67  ; 
compare  Aegeus.)  [  gi 

AEGE'RIA  or  EGF/RIA,  one  of  the  Camenae 
in  Roman  mythology,  from  Avhom,  according  to 
the  legends  of  early  Roman  story,  Numa  received 
his  instructions  respecting  the  fonns  of  worship 
Avhich  he  introduced.  (Liv.  i.  19;  Val.  Max.  i.  2. 
§  1.)  The  grove  in  Avhich  the  king  had  his  in- 
terviews  Avith  the  goddess,  and  in  Avhich  a  avoII 
gushed  forth  from  a  dark  recess,  was  dedicated  by 
him  to  the  Camenae.  (Liv  i.  21.)  The  Roman 
legends,  however,  point  out  two  distinct  places 
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sacred  to  Aegeria,  one  near  Aricia  (Vrrg.  Aen.  vii. 
761,  &c. ;  Ovid,  Fast.  iii.  26' 3,  &c.;  Strab.  v. 
p.  239  ;  Pint.  Num.  4;  Lactant.  i.  22.  §  1),  and 
the  other  near  the  city  of  Rome  at  the  P^jrta 
Capena,  in  the  valley  now  called  Caparella,  where 
the  sacred  shield  had  fallen  from  heaven,  and 
where  Numa  was  likewise  believed  to  have  had 
interviews  with  his  beloved  Camena.  (Pint.  Num. 
13  ;  Juv.  iii.  12.)  Ovid  {Met.  xv.  431,  &c. ; 
compare  Strab.  1.  c .)  relates  that,  after  the  death 
of  Numa,  Aegeria  fled  into  the  shady  grove  in  the 
vale  of  Aricia,  and  there  disturbed  by  her  lamen¬ 
tations  the  worship  of  Diana  which  had  been 
brought  thither  from  Tauris  by  Orestes,  or,  ac¬ 
cording  to  others,  by  Hippolytus.  Virgil  {Aen. 
vii.  761)  makes  Hippolytus  and  Aegeria  the 
parents  of  Virbius,  who  was  undoubtedly  a  native 
Italian  hero.  This  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
instances  of  the  manner  in  which  the  worship  of  a 
Greek  divinity  or  hero  was  engrafted  upon  and 
combined  with  a  purely  Italian  worship.  Aegeria 
was  regarded  as  a  prophetic  divinity,  and  also  as 
the  giver  of  life,  whence  she  was  invoked  by 
pregnant  women.  (Festus,  s.  v.  Egeriae;  compare 
Wagner,  Commentatio  de  Egeriae  fonte  et  specu 
eiusque  situ ,  Marburg,  1824  ;  Hartung,  Die  Relig. 
der  Romer ,  ii.  p.  203,  &c.  and  213,  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

AEGESTUS.  [Acestes.] 

AEGEUS  {Aiyevs).  1.  According  to  some 
accounts  a  son  of  Pandion  II.  king  of  Athens,  and 
of  Pylia,  while  others  call  him  a  son  of  Scyrius  or 
Phernius,  and  state  that  he  was  only  an  adopted 
son  of  Pandion.  (Paus.  i.  5.  §  3,  &c. ;  Schol.  ad 
Lyeophr.  494  ;  Apollod.  iii.  15.  §  5.)  Pandion 
had  been  expelled  from  his  kingdom  by  the 
Metionids,  but  Aegeus  in  conjunction  with  his 
brothers,  Pallas,  Nysus,  and  Lycus  restored  him, 
and  Aegeus  being  the  eldest  of  the  brothers  suc¬ 
ceeded  Pandion.  Aegeus  first  married  Meta,  a 
daughter  of  Hoples,  and  then  Chalciope,  the 
daughter  of  Rhexenor,  neither  of  whom  bore  him 
any  children.  (Apollod.  iii.  15.  §6,&c.)  He  ascrib¬ 
ed  this  misfortune  to  the  anger  of  Aphrodite,  and 
in  order  to  conciliate  her  introduced  her  worship 
at  Athens.  (Paus.  i.  14.  §  6.)  Afterwards  he  begot 
Theseus  by  Aethra  at  Troezen.  (Plut.  Thes.  3; 
Apollod.  iii.  15.  §  7  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  37.)  When 
Theseus  had  grown  up  to  manhood,  and  was  in¬ 
formed  of  his  descent,  he  went  to  Athens  and  de¬ 
feated  the  fifty  sons  of  his  uncle  Pallas,  who 
claiming  the  kingly  dignity  of  Athens,  had  made 
war  upon  Aegeus  and  deposed  him,  and  also 
wished  to  exclude  Theseus  from  the  succession. 
(Plut.  Thes.  13.)  Aegeus  was  restored,  but  died 
soon  after.  His  death  is  related  in  the  following 
manner :  When  Theseus  went  to  Crete  to  deliver 
Athens  from  the  tribute  it  had  to  pay  to  Minos, 
he  promised  his  father  that  on  his  return  he  would 
hoist  white  sails  as  a  signal  of  his  safety.  On  his 
approach  to  the  coast  of  Attica  he  forgot  his 
promise,  and  his  father,  who  was  watching  on  a 
rock  on  the  seacoast,  on  perceiving  the  black  sail, 
thought  that  his  son  had  perished  and  threw  him¬ 
self  into  the  sea,  which  according  to  some  tradi¬ 
tions  received  from  this  event  the  name  of  the 
Aegaean  sea.  (Plut.  Thes.  22 ;  Diod.  iv.  6 1 ; 
Paus.  i.  22.  §  5  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  43;  Serv.  ad  Aen.  iii. 
74.)  Medeia,  who  was  believed  to  have  spent 
some  time  at  Athens  on  her  return  from  Corinth 
to  Colchis,  is  said  to  have  become  mother  of  a  son, 
Modus,  by  Aegeus.  (Apollod.  i.  9.  §  23  ;  Hygin. 
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Fab.  26.)  Aegeus  was  one  of  the  eponymic 
heroes  of  Attica  ;  and  one  of  the  Attic  tribes 
(Aegeis)  derived  its  name  from  him.  .  (Paus.  i.  5. 
§  2.)  His  grave,  called  the  heroum  of  Aegeus,  was 
believed  to  be  at  Athens  (Paus.  i.  22.  §  5),  and 
Pausanias  mentions  two  statues  of  him,  one  at 
Athens  and  the  other  at  Delphi,  the  latter  of  which 
had  been  made  of  the  tithes  of  the  booty  taken 
by  the  Athenians  at  Marathon.  (Paus.  i.  5.  §  2, 
x.  10.  §1.) 

2.  The  eponymic  hero  of  the  phyle  called  the 
Aegeidae  at  Sparta,  was  a  son  of  Oeolycus,  and 
grandson  of  Theras,  the  founder  of  the  colony  in 
Thera.  (Herod,  iv.  149.)  All  the  Aegei'ds  were 
believed  to  be  Cadineans,  who  fonned  a  settlement 
at  Sparta  previous  to  the  Dorian  conquest.  There 
is  only  this  difference  in  the  accounts,  that,  ac¬ 
cording  to  some,  Aegeus  was  the  leader  of  the 
Cadmean  colonists  at  Sparta,  while,  according  to 
Herodotus,  they  received  their  name  of  Aegei'ds 
from  the  later  Aegeus,  the  son  of  Oeolycus.  (Pind. 
Pyth.  v.  101 ;  Isth.  vii.  18,  &c.,  with  the  Schol.) 
There  was  at  Sparta  a  heroum  of  Aegeus.  (Paus. 
iii.  15.  §  6  ;  compare  iv.  7.  §  3.)  [L.  S.] 

AEGFALE  or  AEGIALEIA  {AlyidXg  or 
AlyiaAeia ),  a  daughter  of  Adrastus  and  Am- 
phithea,  or  of  Aegialeus  the  son  of  Adrastus, 
whence  she  bears  the  surname  of  Adrastine.  (Horn. 
II.  v.  412  ;  Apollod.  i.  8.  §  6,  9.  §  13.)  She  was 
married  to  Diomedes,  who,  on  his  return  from 
Troy,  found  her  living  in  adultery  with  Cometes. 
(Eustath,  ad  II.  v.  p.  566.)  The  hero  attributed 
this  misfortune  to  the  anger  of  Aphrodite,  whom 
he  had  wounded  in  the  war  against  Troy,  but 
when  Aegiale  went  so  far  as  to  threaten  his  life, 
he  fled  to  Italy.  (Schol.  ad  Lyeophr.  610;  Ov. 
Met.  xiv.  476,  &c.)  According  to  Dictys  Cretensis 
(vi.  2),  Aegiale,  like  Clytemnestra,  had  been 
seduced  to  her  criminal  conduct  by  a  treacherous 
report,  that  Diomedes  was  returning  with  a  Trojan 
woman  who  lived  with  him  as  his  wife,  and  on  his 
arrival  at  Argos  Aegiale  expelled  him.  In  Ovid 
{lb  is,  349)  she  is  described  as  the  type  of  a  bad 
wife.  [L  .S.] 

AEGI'ALEUS  {AlyiaXevs).  1.  A  son  of 
Adrastus  and  Amphithea  or  Demoanassa.  (Apollod. 
i.  9.  §  13  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  71.)  He  was  the  only 
one  among  the  Epigones  that  fell  in  the  war 
against  Thebes.  (Apollod.  iii.  7.  §  3;  Paus.  ix.  5. §  7; 
compare  Adrastus.)  He  was  worshipped  as  a 
hero  at  Pegae  in  Megaris,  and  it  was  believed 
that  his  body  had  been  conveyed  thither  from 
Thebes  and  been  buried  there.  (Paus.  i.  44.  §  7.) 

2.  A  son  of  Inachus  and  the  Oceanid  Melia, 
from  whom  the  part  of  Peloponnesus  after¬ 
wards  called  Achaia  derived  its  name  of  Aegialeia. 
(Apollod.  ii.  1.  §  1.)  According  to  a  Sicyonian 
tradition  he  was  an  autochthon,  brother  of  Phoro- 
neus  and  first  king  of  Sicyon,  to  whom  the 
foundation  of  the  town  of  Aegialeia  was  ascribed. 
(Paus.  ii.  5.  §  5,  vii.  1.  §  1.) 

3.  A  son  of  Aeetes.  [Absyrtus.]  [L.  S.] 

AEGFDIUS,  a  Roman  commander  in  Gaul 

under  Majorianus.  (a.  d.  457 — 461.)  After  the 
death  of  the  latter,  he  maintained  an  independent 
sovereignty  in  Gaul,  and  was  elected  by  the  Franks 
as  their  king,  after  they  had  banished  Childeric. 
Four  years  afterwards,  Childeric  was  restored  ;  but 
Aegidius  did  not  oppose  his  return,  and  he  retained 
his  influence  in  Gaul  till  his  death.  (Gregor.  Tu- 
ron.  ii.  12.) 
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AEGIDU'CHOS  or  AEGI'OCHOS  (AtytSou- 
or  Alyioxos ),  a  surname  of  Zeus,  as  the  bearer 
of  the  Aegis  with  which  he  strikes  terror  into  the 
impious  and  his  enemies.  (Horn.  II.  i.  202,  ii.  157, 
375,  &c. ;  Pind.  Isth.  iv.  99  ;  Hygin.  Poet.  Astr.  ii. 
13.)  Others  derive  the  surname  from  cu|  and  dxv> 
and  take  it  as  an  allusion  to  Zeus  being  fed  by  a 
goat.  (Spanh.  ad  Callim.  hymn,  in  Jov.  49.)  [L.S.] 

AE'GIMUS,  or  AEGI'MIUS  (A lyigos,  or 
Atyiqios),  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  the  Greek 
physicians,  who  is  said  by  Galen  ( De  Differ.  Puls. 

i.  2,  iv.  2.  11.  vol.  viii.  pp.  498,  716,  752)  to 

have  been  the  first  person  who  wrote  a  treatise  on 
the  pulse.  He  was  a  native  of  Velia  in  Lucania, 
and  is  supposed  to  have  lived  before  the  time  of 
Hippocrates,  that  is,  in  the  fifth  century  before 
Christ.  His  work  was  entitled  Ilepi  YlaA/xuiv,  De 
Palpitationibus ,  (a  name  which  alone  sufficiently 
indicates  its  antiquity,)  and  is  not  now  in  exist¬ 
ence.  Callimachus  ( ap .  Athen.  xiv.  p.  643,  e.)  men¬ 
tions  an  author  named  Aegimius,  who  wrote  a 
work  on  the  art  of  making  cheesecakes  (irAaKovv- 
tottoukov  cruy7pa(uq.a),  and  Pliny  mentions  a  per¬ 
son  of  the  same  name  (II.  N.  vii.  49),  who  was 
said  to  have  lived  two  hundred  years  ;  but  whether 
these  are  the  same  or  different  individuals  is  quite 
uncertain  [W.  A.  G.] 

AEGI'MIUS  (Aiyi/jLios),  the  mythical  ancestor 
of  the  Doric  race,  who  is  described  as  their  king 
and  lawgiver  at  the  time  when  they  were  yet  in¬ 
habiting  the  northern  parts  of  Thessaly.  (Pind. 
Pyth.  i.  124,  v.  96.)  When  involved  in  a  war 
with  the  Lapithae,  he  called  Heracles  to  his 
assistance,  and  promised  him  the  third  part  of  his 
territory,  if  he  delivered  him  of  his  enemies.  The 
Lapithae  were  conquered,  but  Heracles  did  not 
take  for  himself  the  territory  promised  to  him  by 
Aegimius,  and  left  it  in  trust  to  the  king  who  was 
to  preserve  it  for  the  sons  of  Heracles.  (Apollod. 

ii.  7.  §  7;  Diod.  iv.  37.)  Aegimius  had  two  sons, 
Dymas  and  Pamphylus,  who  migrated  to  Pelopon¬ 
nesus  and  were  regarded  as  the  ancestors  of  two 
branches  of  the  Doric  race  (Dymanes  and  Pam- 
phylians),  while  the  third  branch  derived  its  name 
from  Hyllus  (Hylleans),  the  son  of  Heracles,  who 
had  been  adopted  by  Aegimius.  (Apollod.  ii.  8. 
§  3  ;  Schol.  ad  Pind.  Pyth.  i.  121.)  Respecting 
the  connexion  between  Aegimius  and  Heracles, 
see  Miilier,  Dor.  i.  35,  &c. 

There  existed  in  antiquity  an  epic  poem  called 
“  Aegimius,”  of  which  a  few  fragments  are  still 
extant,  and  which  is  sometimes  ascribed  to  Hesiod 
and  sometimes  to  Cercops  of  Miletus.  (Athen.  xi. 
p.  503;  Steph.  Byz.  s.  v.  ’A garris.)  The  main 
subject  of  this  poem  appears  to  have  been  the  war 
of  Aegimius  and  Heracles  against  the  Lapithae. 
(Groddeck,  Biblioth.  der  alt.  Lit.  und  Kunst ,  ii.  84, 
&c. ;  Miilier,  Dor.  i.  33,  &c.;  Welcker,  Der  Episclie 
Cyclus ,  p.  266,  &c.  The  fragments  are  collected 
in  Diintzer,  Die  Fragm.  d.  episch.  Poes,  der 
Griech.  bis  zur  Zeit  Alexand.  p.  56,  &c.  )  [L.S.] 

AEGl'NA.  [Abacus.] 

AEGINAEA  (Alyivaia),  a  surname  of  Artemis, 
under  which  she  was  worshipped  at  Sparta.  (Paus. 

iii.  14.  §  3.)  It  means  either  the  huntress  of  cha¬ 
mois,  or  the  wielder  of  the  javelin  (alyavea).  [L.  S.] 

AEGINE'TA,  a  modeller  (fictor)  mentioned 
by  Pliny.  (II.  N.  xxxv.  1 1.  s.  40.)  Scholars  are 
now  pretty  well  agreed,  that  Winckelmann  was 
mistaken  in  supposing  that  the  word  Aeginetae  in 
the  passage  of  Pliny  denoted  merely  the  country 
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of  some  artist,  whose  real  name,  for  some  reason  or 
other,  was  not  given.  His  brother  Pasias,  a 
painter  of  some  distinction,  was  a  pupil  of  Erigo- 
nus,  who  had  been  colour-grinder  to  the  artist 
Nealces.  We  learn  from  Plutarch  (Arat.  13), 
that  Nealces  was  a  friend  of  Aratus  of  Sicyon, 
who  was  elected  praetor  of  the  Achaean  lea.gue 
b.  c.  243.  We  shall  not  be  far  wrong  therefore  in 
assuming,  that  Aegineta  and  his  brother  flourish¬ 
ed  about  01.  cxl.  b.  c.  220.  (K.  O.  Muller,  Arch, 
der  Kunst.  p.  151.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

AEGINETA  PAULUS.  [Paulus  Aegi¬ 
neta.] 

AEGI'OCHUS.  [Aegiduchus.] 

AE'GIPAN  (Alyi-rrav),  that  is,  Goat-Pan,  was 
according  to  some  statements  a  being  distinct  from 
Pan,  while  others  regard  him  as  identical  with 
Pan.  His  story  appears  to  be  altogether  of  late 
origin.  According  to  Hyginus  (Fab.  155)  he  was 
the  son  of  Zeus  and  a  goat,  or  of  Zeus  and  Aega, 
the  wife  of  Pan,  and  was  transferred  to  the 
stars.  (Hygin.  Poet.  Astr.  ii.  13.  §28.)  Others 
again  make  Aegipan  the  father  of  Pan,  and  state 
that  he  as  well  as  his  son  was  represented  as  half 
goat  and  half  fish.  (Eratosth.  Catast.  27.)  When 
Zeus  in  his  contest  with  the  Titans  was  deprived 
of  the  sinews  of  his  hands  and  feet,  Hermes  and 
Aegipan  secretly  restored  them  to  him  and  fitted 
them  in  their  proper  places.  (Apollod.  i.  6.  §  3  ; 
Hygin.  Poet.  Astr.  1.  c.)  According  to  a  Roman 
tradition  mentioned  by  Plutarch  (Parallel.  22), 
Aegipan  had  sprung  from  the  incestuous  inter¬ 
course  of  Valeria  of  Tusculum  and  her  father 
Valerius,  and  was  considered  only  a  different  name 
for  Siivanus.  (Comp.  Pan,  and  Voss,  Mythol. 
Briefe ,  i.  p.  80,  &c.)  [L.  S.J 

AEGISTHUS  (Alytoflos),  a  son  of  Thyestes, 
who  unwittingly  begot  him  by  his  own  daughter 
Pelopia.  Immediately  after  his  birth  he  was  ex¬ 
posed  by  his  mother,  but  was  found  and  saved  by 
shepherds  and  suckled  by  a  goat,  whence  his  name 
Aegisthus  (from  afl  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  87,  88 ;  Aelian, 
V.  II.  xii.  42).  Subsequently  he  was  searched  after 
and  found  by  Atreus,  the  brother  of  Thyestes,  who 
had  him  educated  as  his  own  child,  so  that  every 
body  believed  Aegisthus  to  be  his  son.  In  the  night 
in  which  Pelopia  had  shared  the  bed  of  her  father, 
she  had  taken  from  him  his  sword  which  she 
afterwards  gave  to  Aegisthus.  This  sword  became 
the  means  by  which  the  incestuous  intercourse  be¬ 
tween  her  and  her  father  was  discovered,  where¬ 
upon  she  put  an  end  to  her  own  life.  Atreus  in  his 
enmity  towards  his  brother  sent  Aegisthus  to  kill 
him ;  but  the  sword  which  Aegisthus  carried  was 
the  cause  of  the  recognition  between  Thyestes  and 
his  son,  and  the  latter  returned  and  slew  his  uncle 
Atreus,  while  he  was  offering  a  sacrifice  on  the 
sea-coast.  Aegisthus  and  his  father  now  took 
possession  of  tiieir  lawful  inheritance  from  which 
they  had  been  expelled  by  Atreus.  (Hygin.  1.  c. 
and  252.)  Homer  appears  to  know  nothing  of  all 
these  tragic  occurrences,  and  we  learn  from  him 
only  that,  after  the  death  of  Thyestes,  Aegisthus 
ruled  as  king  at  Mycenae  and  took  no  part  in  the 
Trojan  expedition.  (Od.  iv.  518,  &c.)  While 
Agamemnon,  the  son  of  Atreus,  was  absent  on 
his  expedition  against  Troy,  Aegisthus  seduced 
Clytemnestra,  the  wife  of  Agamemnon,  and  was  so 
wicked  as  to  offer  up  thanks  to  the  gods  for  the 
success  with  which  his  criminal  exertions  were 
crowned.  (Horn.  Od.  iii.  263,  &c.)  In  order  not 
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to  be  surprised  by  the  return  of  Agamemnon,  he 
sent  out  spies,  and  when  Agamemnon  came, 
Aegisthus  invited  him  to  a  repast  at  which  he  bad 
him  treacherously  murdered.  (Horn.  Od.  iv.  524,' 
&c.;  Paus.  ii.  16.  §  5.)  After  this  event  Aegisthus 
reigned  seven  years  longer  over  Mycenae,  until  in 
the  eighth  Orestes,  the  son  of  Agamemnon,  re¬ 
turned  home  and  avenged  the  death  of  his  father 
by  putting  the  adulterer  to  death.  (Horn.  Od.  i. 
28,  &c. ;  compare  Agamemnon,  Clytemnestra, 
Orestes.)  [L.  S.] 

AEGLE  (A’lyX'n).  1.  The  most  beautiful  of  the 
Naiads,  daughter  of  Zeus  and  Neaera  (Virg.  Eclog. 
vi.  20),  by  whom  Helios  begot  the  Charites. 
(Paus.  ix.  85.  §  1.) 

2.  A  sister  of  Phaeton,  and  daughter  of  Helios 
and  Clymene.  (Hygin.  Fab •  154,  156.)  In  her 
grief  at  the  death  of  her  brother  she  and  her  sisters 
were  changed  into  poplars. 

3.  One  of  the  Hesperides.  (Apollod.  ii.  5.  §  1 1 ; 
Serv.  ad  Aen.  iv.  484  ;  comp.  Hesperides.) 

4.  A  nymph,  daughter  of  Panopeus,  who  was 
beloved  by  Theseus,  and  for  whom  he  forsook  Ari¬ 
adne.  (Plut.  Thes.  20;  Athen.  xiii.  p.557.)  [L.  S.] 

AEGLE  (AiyATj),  one  of  the  daughters  of 
Aesculapius  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxv.  40.  §  31)  by 
Lampetia,  the  daughter  of  the  Sun,  according  to 
Hermippus  (ap.  Schol.  in  Aristoph.  Plut.  701),  or 
by  Epione,  according  to  Suidas.  (s.  v.  ’Httlovy].') 
She  is  said  to  have  derived  her  name  Aegle, 
“  Brightness,”  or  u  Splendour,”  either  from  the 
beauty  of  the  human  body  when  in  good  health, 
or  from  the  honour  paid  to  the  medical  profession. 
(J.  H.  Meibom.  Comment,  in  Hippocr.  “  Jusjur." 
Lugd.  Bat.  1643,  4to.  c.  6.  §  7,  p.  55.)  [W.  A.G.] 
AEGLE'IS  (Alyhrjls),  a  daughter  of  Hyacinthus 
who  had  emigrated  from  Lacedaemon  to  Athens. 
During  the  siege  of  Athens  by  Minos,  in  the  reign 
of  Aegeus,  she  together  with  her  sisters  Anthei's, 
Lytaea,  and  Orthaea,  were  sacrificed  on  the  tomb 
of  Geraestus  the  Cyclop,  for  the  purpose  of  avert¬ 
ing  a  pestilence  then  raging  at  Athens.  (Apollod. 
iii.  15.  §  8.)  [L.  S.] 

AEGLES  (A'lyAris),  a  Samian  athlete,  who  was 
dumb,  recovered  his  voice  when  he  made  an  effort 
on  one  occasion  to  express  his  indignation  at  an 
attempt  to  impose  upon  him  in  a  public  contest. 
(Gell.  v.  9  ;  Val.  Max.  i.  8,  ext.  4.) 

AEGLE'TES  (A iyArirris),  that  is,  the  radiant 
god,  a  surname  of  Apollo.  (Apollon.  Rliod.  iv. 
1730  ;  Apollod.  i.  9.  §  26  ;  Hesych.  s.v.)  [L.  S.] 
AEGO'BOLUS  (AlyoSoAos),  the  goat-killer,  a 
surname  of  Dionysus,  at  Potniae  in  Boeotia. 
(Paus.  ix.  8.  §  1 .)  [L.  S.] 

AEGO'CERUS  (A lyouepws),  a  surname  of  Pan, 
descriptive  of  his  figure  with  the  horns  of  a  goat, 
but  is  more  commonly  the  name  given  to  one  of  the 
signs  of  the  Zodiac.  (Lucan,  ix.  536  ;  Lucret.  v. 
614  ;  C.  Caes.  Germ,  in  A  ral.  213.)  [L.  S.] 

AEGO'PHAGUS  (A lyocpayos),  the  goat-eater, 
a  surname  of  Hera,  under  which  she  was  worship¬ 
ped  by  the  Lacedaemonians.  (Paus.  iii.  15.  §  7 ; 
Hesych.  and  Etym.  M.  s.  v .)  [L.  S.] 

AEGUS  and  ROSCILLUS,  two  chiefs  of  the 
Allobroges,  who  had  served  Caesar  with  great 
fidelity  in  the  Gallic  war,  and  were  treated  by 
him  with  great  distinction.  They  accompanied 
him  in  his  campaigns  against  Pompey,  but  having 
been  reproved  by  Caesar  on  account  of  depriving 
the  cavalry  of  its  pay  and  appropriating  the  booty 
to  themselves,  they  deserted  to  Pompey  in  Greece. 
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(Caes.  Bell.  Civ.  iii.  59,  60.)  Aegus  was  after¬ 
wards  killed  in  an  engagement  between  the  cavalry 
of  Caesar  and  Pompey.  (iii.  84.) 

A  EGYPT  US  (AbyiurTos),  a  son  of  Belus  and 
Anchinoe  or  Achiroe,  and  twin-brother  of  Danaus. 
(Apollod.  ii.  1.  §  4 ;  Tzetz.  ad  Lgcophr.  382, 
1155.)  Euripides  represented  Cepheus  and  Phi- 
neus  likewise  as  brothers  of  Aegyptus.  Belus 
assigned  to  Danaus  the  sovereignty  of  Libya,  and 
to  Aegyptus  he  gave  Arabia.  The  latter  also  sub¬ 
dued  the  country  of  the  Melampodes,  which  he 
called  Aegypt  after  his  own  name.  Aegyptus  by 
his  several  wives  had  fifty  sons,  and  it  so  hap¬ 
pened  that  his  brother  Danaus  had  just  as  many 
daughters.  (Apollod.  ii.  1.  §  5  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  170.) 
Danaus  had  reason  to  fear  the  sons  of  his  brother, 
and  fled  with  his  daughters  to  Argos  in  Pelopon¬ 
nesus.  Thither  he  was  followed  by  the  sons  of 
Aegyptus,  who  demanded  his  daughters  for  their 
wives  and  promised  faithful  alliance.  Danaus 
complied  with  their  request,  and  distributed  his 
daughters  among  them,  but  to  each  of  them  he 
gave  a  dagger,  with  which  they  were  to  kill  their 
husbands  in  the  bridal  night.  All  the  sons  of 
Aegyptus  were  thus  murdered  with  the  exception 
of  Lynceus,  who  was  saved  by  Hypermnestra. 
The  Danaids  buried  the  heads  of  their  murdered 
husbands  in  Lerna,  and  their  bodies  outside  the 
town,  and  were  afterwards  purified  of  their  crime 
by  Athena  and  Hermes  at  the  command  of  Zeus. 
Pausanias  (ii.  24.  §  3 ),  who  saw  the  monument  under 
which  the  heads  of  the  sons  of  Aegyptus  were  believ¬ 
ed  to  be  buried,  says  that  it  stood  on  the  way  to 
Larissa,  the  citadel  of  Argos,  and  that  their  bodies 
were  buried  at  Lerna.  In  Hyginus  (Fab.  168) 
the  story  is  somewhat  different.  According  to 
him,  Aegyptus  formed  the  plan  of  murdering 
Danaus  and  his  daughters  in  order  to  gain  posses¬ 
sion  of  his  dominions.  When  Danaus  was  in¬ 
formed  of  this  he  fled  with  his  daughters  to  Argos. 
Aegyptus  then  sent  out  his  sons  in  pursuit  of  the 
fugitives,  and  enjoined  them  not  to  return  unless 
they  had  slain  Danaus.  The  sons  of  Aegyptus 
laid  siege  to  Argos,  and  when  Danaus  saw  that 
further  resistance  was  useless,  he  put  an  end  to  the 
hostilities  by  giving  to  each  of  the  besiegers  one  of 
his  daughters.  The  murder  of  the  sons  of  Aegyp¬ 
tus  then  took  place  in  the  bridal  night.  There 
was  a  tradition  at  Patrae  in  Achaia,  according  to 
which  Aegyptus  himself  came  to  Greece,  and  died 
at  Aroe  with  grief  for  the  fate  of  his  sons.  The 
temple  of  Serapis  at  Patrae  contained  a  monument 
of  Aegyptus.  (Paus.  vii.  21.  §  6.)  [L.  S.] 

AEIMNESTUS  (’AAp.vricrTos),  a  Spartan,  who 
killed  Mardonius  in  the  battle  of  P lataea,  b.  c.  47 9, 
and  afterwards  fell  himself  in  the  Messenian  war. 
(Herod,  ix.  64.)  The  Spartan  who  killed  Mar¬ 
donius,  Plutarch  (Arist.  19)  calls  Arimnestus 
(’Apip.vrio'Tos). 

AE'LIA  GENS,  plebeian,  of  which  the  family- 
names  and  surnames  are  Catus,  Gall  us,  Gra¬ 
cilis,  Lamia,  Ligur,  Paetus,  Staienus, 
Stilo,  Tubero.  On  coins  this  gens  is  also 
written  Ailia ,  but  A Uia  seems  to  be  a  distinct 
gens.  The  only  family-names  and  surnames  of  the 
Aelia  gens  upon  coins  are  Balay  Lamia ,  Paetus , 
and  Sejanus.  Of  Bala  nothing  is  known.  Seja¬ 
nus  is  the  name  of  the  favorite  of  Tiberius,  who 
was  adopted  by  one  of  the  Aelii.  [Sejanus.] 
The  first  member  of  this  gens,  who  obtained  the 
consulship,  was  P,  Aelius  Paetus,  in  b.  c.  337. 
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Under  the  empire  the  Aelian  name  became  still 
more  celebrated.  It  was  the  name  of  the  emperor 
Hadrian,  and  consequently  of  the  Antonines,  whom 
he  adopted. 

It  is  doubtful  to  which  family  P.  Aelius  be¬ 
longed  who  was  one  of  the  first  plebeian  quaestors, 
b.  c.  409.  (Liv.  iv.  54.) 

AELIA'NUS  was  together  with  Amandus  the 
leader  of  an  insurrection  of  Gallic  peasants,  called 
Bagaudae,  in  the  reign  of  Diocletian.  It  was  put 
down  by  the  Caesar  Maximianus  Herculius.  (Eu- 
trop.  ix.  13  ;  Aurel.  Viet,  de  Caes.  39.) 

AELIA'NUS,  CASPE'RIUS,  prefect  of  the 
Praetorian  guards  under  Domitian  and  Nerva. 
He  excited  an  insurrection  of  the  guards  against 
Nerva,  in  order  to  obtain  the  punishment  of  some 
obnoxious  persons,  but  was  killed  by  Trajan  with 
his  accomplices.  (Dion  Cass,  lxviii.  3,  5.) 

AELIA'NUS,  CLAU'DIUS  (KA avSios  Aikia- 
vos),  was  born  according  to  Suidas  (s.  v.  Aikiavos) 
at  Praeneste  in  Italy,  and  lived  at  Rome.  He 
calls  himself  a  Roman  (  V.  H.  xii.  25),  as  pos¬ 
sessing  the  rights  of  Roman  citizenship.  He  was 
particularly  fond  of  the  Greeks  and  of  Greek  lite¬ 
rature  and  oratory.  ( V.  If.  ix.  32,  xii.  25.) 
He  studied  under  Pausanias  the  rhetorician,  and 
imitated  the  eloquence  of  Nicostratus  and  the  style 
of  Dion  Chrysostom  ;  but  especially  admired 
Herodes  Atticus  more  than  all.  He  taught  rheto¬ 
ric  at  Rome  in  the  time  of  Hadrian,  and  hence  was 
called  o  <ro(pi<nfis.  So  complete  was  the  command 
he  acquired  over  the  Greek  language  that  he  could 
speak  as  well  as  a  native  Athenian,  and  hence  was 
called  o  pekLykocrros  or  pekicpdoyyos.  (Philost.  Vit. 
Soph.  ii.  31.)  That  rhetoric,  however,  was  not  his 
forte  may  easily  be  believed  from  the  style  of  his 
works ;  and  he  appears  to  have  given  up  teaching 
for  writing.  Suidas  calls  him  'Apx^pevs  (Pontifex). 
He  lived  to  above  sixty  years  of  age,  and  had  no 
children.  He  did  not  marry,  because  he  would 
not  have  any.  There  are  two  considerable  works 
of  his  remaining :  one  a  collection  of  miscellaneous 
history  (TloLKLkT)  cI(TTopia )  in  fourteen  books,  com¬ 
monly  called  his  “Varia  Historia,”  and  the  other 
a  work  on  the  peculiarities  of  animals  (riepl  ZoW 
ifiiorriTos )  in  seventeen  books,  commonly  called  his 
“De  Animalium  Natura.”  The  former  work  con¬ 
tains  short  narrations  and  anecdotes,  historical, 
biographical,  antiquarian,  &c.,  selected  from  various 
authors,  generally  without  their  names  being  given, 
and  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects.  Its  chief  value 
arises  from  its  containing  many  passages  from 
works  of  older  authors  which  are  now  lost.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  in  selecting  from  Thucydides, 
Herodotus,  and  other  writers,  he  has  sometimes 
given  himself  the  trouble  of  altering  their  language. 
But  he  tells  us  he  liked  to  have  his  own  way  and 
to  follow  his  own  taste,  and  so  he  would  seem  to 
have  altered  for  the  mere  sake  of  putting  some¬ 
thing  different.  The  latter  work  is  of  the  same 
kind,  scrappy  and  gossiping.  It  is  partly  collected 
from  older  writers,  and  partly  the  result  of  his  own 
observations  both  in  Italy  and  abroad.  According 
to  Philostratus  (in  Vit.)  he  was  scarcely  ever  out 
of  Italy ;  but  he  tells  us  himself  that  he  travelled 
as  far  as  Aegypt ;  and  that  he  saw  at  Alexandria 
an  ox  with  live  feet.  ( De  Anim.  xi.  40  ;  comp.  xi. 
1 1 .)  This  book  would  appear  to  have  become  a 
popular  and  standard  work  on  zoology,  since  in  the 
fourteenth  century  Manuel  PJiiles,  a  Byzantine 
poet,  founded  upon  it  a  poem  on  animals.  At  the 
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end  of  the  work  is  a  concluding  chapter  (emkoyos), 
where  he  states  the  general  principles  on  which  he 
has  composed  his  work  : — that  he  has  spent  great 
labour,  care,  and  thought  in  writing  it ; — that  he 
has  preferred  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  to  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  wealth  ;  and  that,  for  his  part,  he  found 
much  more  pleasure  in  observing  the  habits  of  the 
lion,  the  panther,  and  the  fox,  in  listening  to  the 
song  of  the  nightingale,  and  in  studying  the  mi¬ 
grations  of  cranes,  than  in  mere  heaping  up  riches 
and  being  numbered  among  the  great :  —  that 
throughout  his  work  he  has  sought  to  adhere  to 
the  truth.  Nothing  can  be  imagined  more  deficient 
in  arrangement  than  this  work  :  he  goes  from  one 
subject  to  another  without  the  least  link  of  associ¬ 
ation  ;  as  (e.  g.)  from  elephants  (xi.  15)  to  dragons 
(xi.  16),  from  the  liver  of  mice  (ii.  56)  to  the  uses 
of  oxen  (ii.  57).  But  this  absence  of  arrangement, 
treating  things  iroiKika  iroiKikcos,  he  says,  is  in¬ 
tentional;  he  adopted  this  plan  to  give  variety  to 
the  work,  and  to  avoid  tedium  to  the  reader.  His 
style,  which  he  commends  to  the  indulgence  of 
critics,  though  free  from  any  great  fault,  has  no 
particular  merit.  The  similarity  of  plan  in  the  two 
works,  with  other  internal  evidences,  seems  to 
shew  that  they  were  both  written  by  the  same 
Aelian,  and  not,  as  Voss  and  Yalckenaer  conjec¬ 
ture,  by  two  different  persons. 

In  both  works  he  seems  desirous  to  inculcate 
moral  and  religious  principles  (see  V.  H.  vii.  44 ; 
De  Anim.  vi.  2,  vii.  10,  11,  ix.  7,  and  Epilog.)  ; 
and  he  wrote  some  treatises  expressly  on  philoso¬ 
phical  and  religious  subjects,  especially  one  on 
Providence  (rieol  Upovoias)  in  three  books  (Suidas, 
s.  v.  ’Agaauv'KTTots),  and  one  on  the  Divine  Mani¬ 
festations  (Ilepl  Qeiwv  ’EvepyeLwv),  directed  against 
the  Epicureans,  whom  he  alludes  to  elsewhere. 
(De  Anim.  vii.  44.)  There  are  also  attributed  to 
Aelian  twenty  letters  on  husbandry  and  such-like 
matters  (’AypoiKiKai  ’ E-KLaTokal ),  which  are  by 
feigned  characters,  are  written  in  a  rhetorical  un¬ 
real  style,  and  are  of  no  value.  The  first  edition 
of  all  his  works  was  by  Conrad  Gesner,  1556,  fol., 
containing  also  the  works  of  Heraclides,  Polemo, 
Adamantius  and  Melampus.  The  “Varia  Historia” 
was  first  edited  by  Camillus  Peruscus,  Rome, 
1545,  4to. ;  the  principal  editions  since  are  by 
Perizonius,  Leyden,  1701,  8vo.,  by  Gronovius, 
Leyden,  1731,  2  vols.  4to.,  and  by  Kuhn,  Leip¬ 
zig,  1780,  2  vols.  8vo.  The  De  Animalium 
Natura  was  edited  by  Gronovius,  Lond.  1744, 
2  vols.  4to.,  and  by  J.  G.  Schneider,  Leipzig, 
1784,  2  vols.  8vo.  The  last  edition  is  that  by 
Fr.  Jacobs,  Jena,  1832,  2  vols.  8vo.  This  contains 
the  valuable  materials  which  Schneider  had  col¬ 
lected  and  left  for  a  new  edition.  The  Letters 
were  published  apart  from  the  other  works  by 
Aldus  Manutius  in  his  “  Collectio  Epistoiarum 
Graecarum,”  Venice,  1499,  4to. 

The  Varia  Historia  has  been  translated  into 
Latin  by  C.  Gesner,  and  into  English  by  A.  Fle¬ 
ming,  Lond.  1576,  and  by  Stanley,  1665;  this 
last  has  been  reprinted  more  than  once.  The  De 
Animalium  Natura  has  been  translated  into  Latin 
by  Peter  Gillius  (a  Frenchman)  and  by  Conrad 
Gesner.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  translated 
into  English. 

There  has  also  been  attributed  to  Aelian  a  work 
called  Kariryopla  r ov  nWtSos,  an  attack  on  an 
effeminate  man,  probably  meant  for  Elagabalus. 
(Suidas,  s.  v.  ''Appev.)  [A.  A.] 
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AELIA'NUS,  LU'CIUS,  one  of  the  thirty  ty¬ 
rants  (a.  d.  259-268)  under  the  Roman  empire. 
He  assumed  the  purple  in  Gaul  after  the  death  of 
Postumus,  and  was  killed  by  his  own  soldiers,  be¬ 
cause  he  would  not  allow  them  to  plunder  Mogun- 
tiacum.  Trebellius  Pollio  and  others  call  him 
Lollianus  ;  Eckhel  ( Doctr .  Num.  vii.  p.  448)  thinks, 
that  his  true  name  was  Laelianus  ;  but  there  seems 
most  authority  in  favour  of  L.  Aelianus.  (Eutrop. 
ix.  7 ;  Trebell.  Poll.  Trig.  Tyr.  4 ;  Aurel.  Viet,  de 
Caes.  33,  Epit.  32.) 

AELIA'NUS  ME'CCIUS  £Ai\iavds  Me'/c/aos), 
an  ancient  physician,  who  must  have  lived  in  the 
second  century  after  Christ,  as  he  is  mentioned  by 
Galen  (Do  Theriaca  ad  Pamphil.  init.  vol.  xiv. 
p.  299)  as  the  oldest  of  his  tutors.  His  father  is 
supposed  to  have  also  been  a  physician,  as  Aelianus 
is  said  by  Galen  (De  Dissect.  Muscul.  c.  1.  p.  2. 
ed.  Dietz)  to  have  made  an  epitome  of  his  father’s 
anatomical  writings.  Galen  speaks  of  that  part  of 
his  work  which  treated  of  the  Dissection  of  the 
Muscles  as  being  held  in  some  repute  in  his  time 
(ibid.),  and  he  always  mentions  his  tutor  with  re¬ 
spect.  (Ibid.  c.  7,  22,  pp.  11,  57.)  During  the 
prevalence  of  an  epidemic  in  Italy,  Aelianus  is 
said  by  Galen  (De  Theriaca  ad  Pamphil.  ibid.)  to 
have  used  the  Theriaca  (Diet,  of  Ant.  art.  The¬ 
riaca)  with  great  success,  both  as  a  means  of  cure 
and  also  as  a  preservative  against  the  disease.  He 
must  have  been  a  person  of  some  celebrity,  as  this 
same  anecdote  is  mentioned  by  the  Arabic  Histo¬ 
rian  Abu  ’l-Faraj  (Histor.  Compend.  Dynast,  p. 
77),  with  exactly  the  same  circumstances  except 
that  he  makes  the  epidemic  to  have  broken  out  at 
Antioch  instead  of  in  Italy.  None  of  his  works 
(as  far  as  the  writer  is  aware)  are  now  extant. 

[W.  A.  G.] 

AELIA'NUS,  PLAUTIUS,  offered  up  the 
prayer  as  pontifex,  when  the  first  stone  of  the 
new  Capitol  was  laid  in  a.  d.  71.  (Tac.  Hist.  iv. 
53. )  We  learn  from  an  inscription  (Grater,  p.  453; 
Orelli,  n.  750),  that  his  full  name  was  Ti.  Plautius 
Silvanus  Aelianus,  that  he  held  many  important 
military  commands,  and  that  he  was  twice  consul. 
His  first  consulship  was  in  a.  d.  47  ;  the  date  of 
his  second  is  unknown. 

AELIA'NUS  TA'CTICUS  (AlAiauSs  T 'cucrucSs) 
was  most  probably  a  Greek,  but  not  the  same  as 
Claudius  Aelianus.  He  lived  in  Rome  and  wrote 
a  work  in  fifty-three  chapters  on  the  Military  Tac¬ 
tics  of  the  Greeks  (Hep!  '^rpargyMuiv  Tct£ecop 
EAAt ]viku!v),  which  he  dedicated  to  the  emperor 
Hadrian.  He  also  gives  a  brief  account  of  the 
constitution  of  a  Roman  army  at  that  time.  The 
work  arose,  he  says  (Dedic.),  from  a  conversation 
he  had  with  the  emperor  Nerva  at  Frontinus’s 
house  at  Formiae.  He  promises  a  work  on 
Naval  Tactics  also  ;  but  this,  if  it  was  written, 
is  lost.  The  first  edition  of  the  Tactics  (a  very 
bad  one)  was  published  in  1532  ;  the  next,  much 
better,  was  by  Franciscus  Robortellus,  Venice, 
1552,  4to.,  which  contains  a  new  Latin  version  by 
the  editor,  and  is  illustrated  with  many  cuts.  The 
best  edition  is  that  printed  by  Elzevir  at  Leyden, 
1613.  It  is  usually  found  bound  up  with  Leo’s 
Tactica  [Leo]. 

It  was  translated  into  Latin  first  by  Theodoras 
of  Thessalonica.  This  translation  was  published 
at  Rome,  1487,  together  with  Vegetius,  Frontinus, 
and  Modestus.  It  is  printed  also  in  Robortellus’s 
edition,  which  therefore  contains  two  Latin  ver- 
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sions.  It  has  been  translated  into  English  by 
Capt.  John  Bingham,  Lond.  1616,  fob,  and  by 
.jLord  Dillon,  1814,  4to.  [A.  A.] 

AE'LIUS  ARISTI'DES.  [Aristides.] 
AE'LIUS  ASCLEPI'ADES.  [Asclepiades.] 
AE'LIUS  DIONY'SIUS.  [Dionysius.] 
AE'LIUS  DONA'TUS.  [Donatus.] 
AE'LIUS  LAMPRI'DIUS.  [Lampridius.] 
AE'LIUS  MARCIA'NUS.  [Marcianus.] 
AE'LIUS  MAURUS.  [Maurus.] 
AE'LIUS  PROMO'TUS  (AXKlos  Upoguros), 
an  ancient  phjTsician  of  Alexandria,  of  whose  per¬ 
sonal  history  no  particulars  are  known,  and  whose 
date  is  uncertain.  He  is  supposed  by  Villoison 
(Anecd.  Graec.  vol.  ii.  p.  179.  note  1)  to  have 
lived  after  the  time  of  Pompey  the  Great,  that  is, 
in  the  first  century  before  Christ ;  by  others  he  is 
considered  to  be  much  more  ancient ;  and  by 
Choulant  (Handbuch  der  Bucherkunde  fur  die 
Aeltere  Medicin,  Ed.  2.  Leipzig,  1840,  8vo.),  on 
the  other  hand,  he  is  placed  as  late  as  the  second 
half  of  the  first  century  after  Christ.  He  is  most 
probably  the  same  person  who  is  quoted  by  Galen 
(De  Compos.  Medicam.  secund.  Locos,  iv.  7,  vol. 
xii.  p.  730)  simply  by  the  name  of  Aelius.  He 
wrote  several  Greek  medical  works,  which  are  still 
to  be  found  in  manuscript  in  different  libraries 
in  Europe,  but  of  which  none  (as  far  as  the  writer 
is  aware)  have  ever  been  published,  though  Kuhn 
intended  his  works  to  have  been  included  in  his 
collection  of  Greek  medical  writers.  Some  extracts 
from  one  of  his  works  entitled  A vvagepov,  *  Medi- 
dnalium  Formularum  Collectio ,  are  inserted  by  C. 
G.  Kuhn  in  his  Additam.  ad  Elench.  Med.  Vet.  a 
J.A.  Fabricio  in  “  Bibl.  GrP  Eochib.,  and  by  Bona 
in  his  Tractatus  de  Scorbuto ,  Verona,  1781,  4to. 
Two  other  of  his  works  are  quoted  or  mentioned 
by  Hieron.  Mercurialis  in  his  Variae  Lectiones ,  iii. 
4,  and  his  work  De  Venenis  et  Morbis  Venenosis , 
i.  1 6,  ii.  2  ;  and  also  by  Schneider  in  his  Prefaces 
to  Nicander’s  Theriaca ,  p.  xi.,  and  Alexipharmaca, 
p.  xix.  [W.  A.  G.] 

AELLO.  [Harpyiae.] 

AELLOPUS  (’AeAAbirovs),  a  surname  of  Iris, 
the  messenger  of  the  gods,  by  which  she  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  swift-footed  like  a  storm- wind.  Homer 
uses  the  form  deAAoiros.  (II.  viii.  409.)  [L.  S.] 

AELURUS.  [Timotheus  Aelurus.] 
AEMI'LIA.  1.  A  vestal  virgin,  who,  when 
the  sacred  fire  was  extinguished  on  one  occasion, 
prayed  to  the  goddess  for  her  assistance,  and  mira¬ 
culously  rekindled  it  by  throwing  a  piece  of  her 
garment  upon  the  extinct  embers.  (Dionys.  ii. 
68  ;  Val.  Max.  i.  l.§7.)  , 

2.  The  third  daughter  of  L.  Aemilius  Paullus, 
who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Cannae,  was  the  wife  of 
Scipio  Africanus  I.  and  the  mother  of  the  celebrated 
Cornelia,  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi.  She  was  of 
a  mild  disposition,  and  long  survived  her  husband. 
Her  property,  which  was  large,  was  inherited  by 
her  grandson  by  adoption,  Scipio  Africanus  II., 
who  gave  it  to  his  own  mother  Papiria,  who  had 
been  divorced  by  his  own  father  L.  Aemilius. 


*  Avvagepov  is  a  word  used  by  the  later  Greek 
writers,  and  is  explained  by  Du  Cange  (Gloss.  Med. 
et  Infra.  Graecit.)  to  mean  vis,  virtus.  It  is  how¬ 
ever  frequently  used  in  the  sense  given  to  it  in  the 
text.  See  Leo,  Conspect.  Medic,  iv.  1,  11.  ap. 
Ermerin.  Anecd.  Med.  Graec.  pp.  153,  157. 
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(Polyb.  xxxii.  12  ;  Diod.  Exc.  xxxi. ;  Val.  Max. 
vi.  7.  §  1 ;  Plut.  Aem.  2  ;  Liv.  xxxviii.  57.) 

3.  The  third  daughter  of  L.  Aemilius  Pauli  us 
Macedonicus  was  a  little  girl  when  her  father  was 
appointed  consul  a  second  time  to  conduct  the  war 
against  Perseus.  Upon  returning  home  after  his 
election  he  found  her  in  tears,  and  upon  inquiring 
the  reason  she  told  him  that  Perseus  had  died, 
which  was  the  name  of  her  dog ;  whereupon  he 
exclaimed  “  I  accept  the  omen,1’  and  regarded  it 
as  a  pledge  of  his  success  in  the  war.  (Cic.  de 
Div.  i.  46,  ii.  40  ;  Plut.  Aem.  10.) 

4.  Aemilia  Lepida.  [Lepida.] 

5.  A  vestal  virgin,  who  was  put  to  death  B.  c. 
114  for  having  committed  incest  upon  several  oc¬ 
casions.  She  induced  two  of  the  other  vestal 
virgins,  Marcia  and  Licinia,  to  commit  the  same 
crime,  but  these  two  were  acquitted  by  the  ponti- 
fices,  when  Aemilia  was  condemned,  but  were 
subsequently  condemned  by  the  praetor  L.  Cassius. 
(Plut.  Quaest.  Roju.  p.  284  ;  Liv.  Epit.  63  ; 
Orosius,  v.  15  ;  Ascon.  in  Cic.  Mil.  p.  46,  ed. 
Orelli.) 

AEMI'LIA  GENS,  originally  written  AIMI- 
LIA,  one  of  the  most  ancient  patrician  houses  at 
Rome.  Its  origin  is  referred  to  the  time  of  Numa, 
and  it  is  said  to  have  been  descended  from  Ma- 
mercus,  who  received  the  name  of  Aemilius  on  ac¬ 
count  Qf  the  persuasiveness  of  his  language  (5 C 
algvXiav  A oyov).  This  Mamercus  is  represented 
by  some  as  the  son  of  Pythagoras,  and  by  others 
as  the  son  of  Numa,  while  a  third  account  traces 
his  origin  to  Ascanius,  who  had  two  sons,  Julius 
and  Aemylos.  (Plut.  Aemil.  2,  Num.  8,  21 ;  Festus, 
s.  v.  Aemil.)  Amulius  is  also  mentioned  as  one 
of  the  ancestors  of  the  Aemilii.  (Sil.  I  tab  viii.  297.) 
It  seems  pretty  clear  that  the  Aemilii  were  of 
Sabine  origin;  and  Festus  derives  the  name  Ma¬ 
mercus  from  the  Oscan,  Mamers  in  that  language 
being  the  same  as  Mars.  The  Sabines  spoke 
Oscan.  Since  then  the  Aemilii  were  supposed  to 
have  come  to  Rome  in  the  time  of  Numa,  and 
Numa  was  said  to  have  been  intimate  with  Pytha¬ 
goras,  we  can  see  the  origin  of  the  legend  which 
makes  the  ancestor  of  the  house  the  son  of  Pytha¬ 
goras.  The  first  member  of  the  house  who  ob¬ 
tained  the  consulship  was  L.  Aemilius  Mamercus, 
in  b.  c.  484. 

The  family-names  of  this  gens  are  :  Barbula, 
Buca,  Lepidus,  Mamercus  or  Mamercinus, 
Papus,  Paullus,  Regillus,  Scaurus.  Of  these 
names  Buca,  Lepidus,  Paullus,  and  Scaurus  are  the 
only  ones  that  occur  on  coins. 

AEMILIA'NUS.  1.  The  son  of  L.  Aemilius 
Paullus  Macedonicus,  was  adopted  by  P .  Cornelius 
Scipio,  the  son  of  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Africanus, 
and  was  thus  called  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Aemilianus 
Africanus.  [Scipio.] 

2.  The  governor  of  Pannonia  and  Moesia  in  the 
reign  of  Gallus.  He  is  also  called  Aemilius ;  and 
on  coins  we  find  as  his  praenomen  both  Marcus 
and  Caius.  On  one  coin  he  is  called  C.  Julius 
Aemilianus  ;  but  there  is  some  doubt  about  the 
genuineness  of  the  word  Julius.  (Eckhel,vii.  p.372.) 
Lie  was  born  in  Mauritania  about  a.  d.  206.  He 
defeated  the  barbarians  who  had  invaded  his  pro¬ 
vince,  and  chased  them  as  far  as  the  Danube,  a.d. 
253.  He  distributed  among  his  soldiers  the  booty 
he  had  gained,  and  was  saluted  emperor  by  them. 
He  then  marched  into  Italy,  but  Gallus,  who  had 
advanced  to  meet  him,  was  slain  at  Interamna  to- 
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gether  with  his  son  Volusianus  by  his  own  soldiers. 
Aemilianus  was  acknowledged  by  the  senate,  but 
was  slain  after  a  reign  of  three  or  four  months  by  his 
soldiers  near  Spoletum,  on  the  approach  of  Valeri- 
anus.  According  to  other  accounts  he  died  a 
natural  death.  (Zosimus,  i.  28,  29;  Zonaras,  xii. 
21,  22  ;  Eutrop.  ix.  5  ;  Aurel.  Viet,  de  Cues.  31, 
Epit.  31.) 


3.  One  of  the  thirty  tyrants  (a.  d.  259 — 268) 
was  compelled  by  the  troops  in  Egypt  to  assume 
the  purple.  He  took  the  surname  of  Alexander  or 
Alexandrinus.  Gallienus  sent  Theodotus  against 
him,  by  whom  he  was  taken  and  sent  prisoner  to 
Gallienus.  Aemilianus  was  strangled  in  prison. 
(Trebell.  Poll.  Trig.  Tyr.  22,  Gallien.  4,  5.) 

AEMILIA'NUS  (who  is  also  called  Aemilius) 
lived  in  the  fifth  century  after  Christ,  and  is 
known  as  a  physician,  confessor,  and  martyr.  In 
the  reign  of  the  Vandal  King  Hunneric  (a.  d. 
477-484),  during  the  Arian  persecution  in  Africa, 
he  was  most  cruelly  put  to  death.  The  Romish 
church  celebrates  his  memory  on  the  sixth  of  De¬ 
cember,  the  Greek  church  on  the  seventh.  (Mar¬ 
ty  rol.  Rom.  ed.  Baron.  ;  Victor  Vitensis,  De  Per- 
secut.  Vandal,  v.  1,  with  Ruinart’s  notes,  Paris. 
8vo.  1694;  Bzovius,  Nomenclator  Sanctorum  Pro- 
fessione  Medicorum.)  [W.  A.  G.] 

AEMILIA'NUS  (AlyuAiapos),  a  native  of  the 
town  of  Nicaea,  and  an  epigrammatic  poet.  Nothing 
further  is  known  about  him.  Three  of  his  epi¬ 
grams  have  been  preserved.  (Anthol.  Graec.  vii. 
623,  ix.  218,  756.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

AEMULIUS  ASPER.  [Asper.] 
AEMI'LIUS  MACER.  [Macer.] 
AEMULIUS  MAGNUS  ARBO'RIUS.  [Ar- 

BORIUS.  ] 

AEMI'LIUS  PACENSIS.  [Pacensis.] 
AEMI'LIUS  PAPINIA'NUS.  [Papini- 

ANUS.] 

AEMI'LIUS  PARTHENIA'NUS.  [Par- 

THENIANUS.] 

AEMI'LIUS  PROBUS.  [Nepos,  Corne¬ 
lius.] 

AEMI'LIUS  SURA.  [Sura.] 
AENE'ADES  (A iVeiaSes),  a  patronymic  from 
Aeneas,  and  applied  as  a  surname  to  those  who 
were  believed  to  be  descended  from  him,  such 
as  Ascanius,  Augustus,  and  the  Romans  in 
general.  (Virg.  Aen.  ix.  653  ;  Ov.  Ex  Pont.  i.  35  ; 
Met.  xv.  682,  695.)  [L.  S.] 

AENE'AS  (A Iveias).  Homeric  Story.  Aeneas 
was  the  son  of  Anchises  and  Aphrodite,  and  born 
on  mount  Ida.  On  his  father’s  side  he  was  a 
great-grandson  of  Tros,  and  thus  nearly  related  to 
the  royal  house  of  Troy,  as  Priam  himself  was  a 
grandson  of  Tros.  (Horn.  II.  xx.  215,  &c.,  ii. 
820,  v.  247,  &c.;  lies.  Theog.  1007,  &e.)  He  was 
educated  from  his  infancy  at  Dardanus,  in  the 
house  of  Alcathcus,  the  husband  of  his  sister.  (11. 
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xiii.  463,  &c.)  At  the  beginning -of  the  war  of 
the  Greeks  against  Troy  he  did  not  take  any  part 
in  it,  and  the  poet  intimates  that  there  existed  an 
ill  feeling  between  him  and  Priam,  who  did  not 
pay  sufficient  honour  to  Aeneas.  (II.  xiii.  460,  &c., 
xx.  181.)  This  probably  arose  from  a  decree  of 
destiny,  according  to  which  Aeneas  and  his  de¬ 
scendants  were  to  rule  over  Troy,  since  the  house 
of  Priam  had  drawn  upon  itself  the  hatred  of 
Cronion.  (II.  xx.  307.)  One  day  when  Aeneas 
was  tending  his  flocks  on  mount  Ida,  he  was 
attacked  by  Achilles,  who  took  his  cattle  and  put 
him  to  flight.  But  he  was  rescued  by  the  gods. 
This  event,  however,  and  the  admonition  of  Apollo, 
roused  his  spirit,  and  he  led  his  Dardanians  against 
the  Greeks.  (II.  xx.  89,  &c.,  190,  &c.,  ii.  819,  &c.) 
Henceforth  he  and  Hector  are  the  great  bulwarks 
of  the  Trojans  against  the  Greeks,  and  Aeneas  ap¬ 
pears  beloved  and  honoured  by  gods  and  men.  (II. 

xi.  58,  xvi.  619,  v.  180,  467,  vi.  77,  &c.)  He  is 
among  the  Trojans  what  Achilles  is  among  the 
Greeks.  Both  are  sons  of  immortal  mothers,  both 
are  at  feud  with  the  kings,  and  both  possess  horses 
of  divine  origin.  (II.  v.  265,  &c.)  Achilles  him¬ 
self,  to  whom  Hector  owns  his  inferiority,  thinks 
Aeneas  a  worthy  competitor.  (II.  xx.  175.)  The 
place  which  Aeneas  occupies  among  the  Trojans  is 
well  expressed  in  Philostratus  (Her.  13),  who  says 
that  the  Greeks  called  Hector  the  hand,  and  Aeneas 
the  soul  of  the  Trojans.  Respecting  the  brave  and 
noble  manner  in  which  he  protects  the  body  of  his 
friend  Pandarus,  see  II.  v.  299.  On  one  occasion 
he  was  engaged  in  a  contest  with  Diomedes,  who 
hurled  a  mighty  stone  at  him  and  broke  his  hip. 
Aeneas  fell  to  the  ground,  and  Aphrodite  hastened 
to  his  assistance  (II.  v.  305),  and  when  she  too 
was  wounded,  Apollo  carried  him  from  the  field  of 
battle  to  his  temple,  where  he  was  cured  by  Leto 
and  Artemis.  (II.  v.  345,  &c.)  In  the  attack  of  I 
the  Trojans  upon  the  wall  of  the  Greeks,  Aeneas 
commanded  the  fourth  host  of  the  Trojans.  (II. 

xii.  98.)  He  avenged  the  death  of  Alcathous  by 
slaying  Oenomaus  and  Aphareus,  and  hastened  to 
the  assistance  of  Hector,  who  was  thrown  on  the 
ground  by  Ajax.  The  last  feat  Homer  mentions 
is  his  fight  with  Achilles.  On  this  as  on  all  other 
occasions,  a  god  interposed  and  saved  him,  and  this 
time  it  was  by  Poseidon,  who  although  in  general 
hostile  towards  the  Trojans,  yet  rescued  Aeneas, 
that  the  decrees  of  destiny  might  be  fulfilled,  and 
Aeneas  and  his  offspring  might  one  day  rule  over 
Troy.  (II.  xx.  178,  &c.,  305,  &c.)  Thus  far  only 
is  the  story  of  Aeneas  to  be  gathered  from  the 
Homeric  poems,  and  far  from  alluding  to  Aeneas 
having  emigrated  after  the  capture  of  Troy,  and 
having  founded  a  new  kingdom  in  a  foreign  land, 
the  poet  distinctly  intimates  that  he  conceives 
Aeneas  and  his  descendants  as  reigning  at  Troy 
after  the  extinction  of  the  house  of  Priam.  (Comp. 
Strab.  xiii.  p.  608.) 

Later  Stories.  According  to  the  Homeric  hymn 
on  Aphrodite  (257,  &c.),  Aeneas  was  brought  up 
by  the  nymphs  of  mount  Ida,  and  was  not  taken 
to  his  father  Anchises,  until  he  had  reached  his 
fifth  year,  and  then  he  was,  according  to  the  wish 
of  the  goddess,  given  out  as  the  son  of  a  nymph. 
Xenophon  (De  Venat.  1.  §  15)  says,  that  he  was 
instructed  by  Cheiron,  the  usual  teacher  of  the 
heroes.  According  to  the  “  Cypria,”  he  even  took 
part  in  carrying  off  Helen.  His  bravery  in  the 
war  against  the  Greeks  is  mentioned  in  the  later 
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traditions  as  well  as  in  the  earlier  ones.  (Hygin. 
Fab.  115  ;  Philostr.  1.  c.)  According  to  some  ac¬ 
count*:  Aeneas  was  not  present  when  Troy  was 
taken,  as  he  had  been  sent  by  Priam  on  an  expe¬ 
dition  to  Phrygia,  while  according  to  others  he 
was  requested  by  Aphrodite,  just  before  the  fall  of 
the  city,  to  leave  it,  and  accordingly  went  to  mount 
Ida,  carrying  his  father  on  his  shoulders.  (Dion. 
Hal.  i.  48.)  A  third  account  makes  him  hold  out 
at  Troy  to  the  last,  and  when  all  hopes  disappeared, 
Aeneas  with  his  Dardanians  and  the  warriors  of 
Ophrynium  withdrew  to  the  citadel  of  Pergamus, 
where  the  most  costly  treasures  of  the  Trojans 
were  kept.  Here  he  repelled  the  enemy  and  re¬ 
ceived  the  fugitive  Trojans,  until  he  could  hold  out 
no  longer.  He  then  sent  the  people  ahead  to 
mount  Ida,  and  followed  them  with  his  warriors, 
the  images  of  the  gods,  his  father,  his  wife,  and 
his  children,  hoping  that  he  would  be  able  to 
maintain  himself  on  the  heights  of  mount  Ida.  But 
being  threatened  with  an  attack  by  the  Greeks,  he 
entered  into  negotiations  with  them,  in  consequence 
of  which  he  surrendered  his  position  and  was 
allowed  to  depart  in  safety  with  his  friends  and 
treasures.  ( Dionys.  i.  46,  &c. ;  Aelian,  V.  H. 
iii.  22  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  254.)  Others  again  related 
that  he  was  led  by  his  hatred  of  Paris  to  betray 
Ilion  to  the  Greeks,  and  was  allowed  to  depart 
free  and  safe  in  consequence.  (Dionys.  l.c .)  Livy 
(i.  1)  states,  that  Aeneas  and  Antenor  were  the 
only  Trojans  against  whom  the  Greeks  did  not 
make  use  of  their  right  of  conquest,  on  account  of 
an  ancient  connexion  of  hospitality  existing  be¬ 
tween  them,  or  because  Aeneas  had  always  advised 
his  countrymen  to  restore  Helen  to  Menelaus. 
(Comp.  Strab.  1.  c .) 

The  farther  part  of  the  story  of  Aeneas,  after 
leaving  mount  Ida  with  his  friends  and  the  images 
of  the  gods,  especially  that  of  Pallas  ( Palladium , 
Paus.  ii.  23.  §  5)  presents  as  many  variations  as 
that  relating  to  the  taking  of  Troy.  All  accounts, 
however,  agree  in  stating  that  he  left  the  coasts  of 
Asia  and  crossed  over  into  Europe.  According  to 
some  he  went  across  the  Hellespont  to  the  penin¬ 
sula  of  Pallene  and  died  there ;  according  to  others 
he  proceeded  from  Thrace  to  the  Arcadian  Orclio- 
menos  and  settled  there.  (Strab.  1.  c.;  Paus.  viii. 
12.  §  5 ;  Dionys.  Hal.  i.  49.)  By  far  the  greater 
number  of  later  writers,  however,  anxious  to  put 
him  in  connexion  with  the  history  of  Latium  and 
to  make  him  the  ancestorial  hero  of  the  Romans, 
state  that  he  went  to  Italy,  though  some  assert 
that  the  Aeneas  who  came  to  Italy  was  not  the 
son  of  Anchises  and  Aphrodite,  and  others  that 
after  his  arrival  in  Italy  he  returned  to  Troy, 
leaving  his  son  Ascanius  behind  him.  (Lycophr. 
1226,  &c.  ;  Dionys.  i.  53 ;  Liv.  i.  1.)  A  de¬ 
scription  of  the  wanderings  of  Aeneas  before  he 
reached  the  coast  of  Latium,  and  of  the  various 
towns  and  temples  he  was  believed  to  have  found¬ 
ed  during  his  wanderings,  is  given  by  Dionysius 
(i.  50,  &c.),  whose  account  is  on  the  whole  the 
same  as  that  followed  by  Virgil  in  his  Aeneid, 
although  the  latter  makes  various  embellishments 
and  additions,  some  of  which,  as  his  landing  at 
Carthage  and  meeting  with  Dido,  are  irreconcilable 
with  chronology.  From  Pallene  (Thrace),  where 
Aeneas  stayed  the  winter  after  the  taking  of  Troy, 
and  founded  the  town  of  Aeneia  on  the  Thermaic 
gulf  (Liv.  xl.  4),  he  sailed  with  his  companions  to 
Delos,  Cythera  (where  he  founded  a  temple  of 
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Aphrodite),  Boiae  in  Laconia  (where  he  built  Etis 
and  Aphrodisias,  Paus.  iii.  22.  §  9),  Zacynthus 
(temple  of  Aphrodite),  Leucas,  Actium,  Ambracia, 
and  to  Dodona,  where  he  met  the  Trojan 
Helenus.  From  Epirus  he  sailed  across  the 
Ionian  sea  to  Italy,  where  he  landed  at  the 
Iapygian  promontory.  Hence  he  crossed  over  to 
Sicily,  where  he  met  the  Trojans,  Elymus  and 
Aegestus  (Acestes),  and  built  the  towns  of  Elyme 
and  Aegesta.  From  Sicily  he  sailed  back  to  Italy, 
landed  in  the  port  of  Palinurus,  came  to  the 
island  of  Leucasia,  and  at  last  to  the  coast  of 
Latium.  Various  signs  pointed  out  this  place  as 
the  end  of  his  wanderings,  and  he  and  his  Trojans 
accordingly  settled  in  Latium.  The  place  where 
they  had  landed  was  called  Troy.  Latinus,  king 
of  the  Aborigines,  when  informed  of  the  arrival  of 
the  strangers,  prepared  for  war,  but  afterwards 
concluded  an  alliance  with  them,  gave  up  to  them 
a  part  of  his  dominions,  and  with  their  assistance 
conquered  the  Rutulians,  with  whom  he  was  then 
at  war.  Aeneas  founded  the  town  of  Lavinium, 
called  after  Lavinia,  the  daughter  of  Latinus, 
whom  he  married.  A  new  war  then  followed  be¬ 
tween  Latinus  and  Turnus,  in  which  both  chiefs 
fell,  whereupon  Aeneas  became  sole  ruler  of  the 
Aborigines  and  Trojans,  and  both  nations  united 
into  one.  Soon  after  this,  however,  Aeneas  fell  in 
a  battle  with  the  Rutulians,  who  were  assisted  by 
Mezentius,  king  of  the  Etruscans.  As  his  body 
was  not  found  after  the  battle,  it  was  believed  that 
it  had  been  carried  up  to  heaven,  or  that  he  had 
perished  in  the  river  Numicius.  The  Latins 
erected  a  monument  to  him,  with  the  inscription 
To  the  father  and  native  god.  { Jovi  Indigeti , 
Liv.  i.  2 ;  Dionys.  i.  64  ;  Strab.  v.  p.  229,  xiii. 
p.  595;  Ov.  Met.  xiii.  623,  &c.,  xiv.  75,  &c.,  xv. 
438,  &c.  ;  Conon,  Narrat.  46  ;  Plut.  Rom.  3.) 
Two  other  accounts  somewhat  different  from  those 
mentioned  above  are  preserved  in  Servius  {ad  Aen. 
ix.  264,  from  the  work  of  Abas  on  Troy),  and  in 
Tzetzes  {ad  Lycophr.  1252).  Dionysius  places  the 
landing  of  Aeneas  in  Italy  and  the  building  of 
Lavinium  about  the  end  of  the  second  year  after 
the  taking  of  Troy,  and  the  death  of  Aeneas  in  the 
seventh  year.  Virgil  on  the  other  hand  represents 
Aeneas  landing  in  Italy  seven  years  after  the  fall 
of  Troy,  and  comprises  all  the  events  in  Italy 
from  the  landing  to  the  death  of  Turnus  within 
the  space  of  twenty  days. 

The  story  about  the  descent  of  the  Romans 
from  the  Trojans  through  Aeneas  was  generally 
received  and  believed  at  Rome  at  an  early  period, 
and  probably  arose  from  the  fact,  that  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  Latium  and  all  the  places  which  Aeneas 
was  said  to  have  founded,  lay  in  countries  inhabit¬ 
ed  by  people  who  were  all  of  the  same  stock — 
Pelasgians  :  hence  also  the  worship  of  the  Idaean 
Aphrodite  in  all  places  the  foundation  of  which  is 
ascribed  to  Aeneas.  Aeneas  himself,  therefore, 
such  as  he  appears  in  his  wanderings  and  final 
settlement  in  Latium,  is  nothing  else  but  the  per¬ 
sonified  idea  of  one  common  origin.  In  this 
character  he  was  worshipped  in  the  various  places 
which  traced  their  origin  to  him.  (Liv.  xl.  4.) 
Aeneas  was  frequently  represented  in  statues  and 
paintings  by  ancient  artists.  (Paus.  ii.  21.  §  2,  v. 
22.  §  2  ;  Plin.  //.  N.  xxxv.  10.  §  36.)  On  gems 
and  coins  he  is  usually  represented  as  carrying  his 
father  on  his  shoulder,  and  leading  his  son  Asca- 
nius  by  the  hand. 
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Respecting  the  inconsistencies  in  the  legends 
about  Aeneas  and  the  mode  of  solving  them,  see 
Niebuhr,  Hist,  of  Rome ,  i.  p.  179,  &c.  Respect¬ 
ing  the  colonies  he  is  said  to  have  founded, 
Fiedler,  De  Erroribus  Aeneae  ad  Phoenician  colonias 
pertinentibus,  Wesel,  1827,  4 to.  About  the  wor¬ 
ship  and  religious  character  of  Aeneas,  see  Uschold, 
Geschichte  des  Trojanischen  Krieges ,  Stuttgard, 
1836,  p.  302,  &c.;  Hartung,  Geschichte  der  Relig. 
der  Rbmer ,  i.  p.  83,  &c. ;  and  above  all  R.  H. 
Klausen,  Aeneas  und  die  Penaten ,  especially  book  i. 
p.  34,  &c.  [L.  S.] 

AENE'AS  (A ivAas)  GAZAEUS,  so  called 
from  his  birth-place,  flourished  a.  d.  487.  He 
was  at  first  a  Platonist  and  a  Sophist,  being  a 
disciple  of  the  philosoper  Hierocles  (as  appears 
from  his  Theophrastus ,  Galland.  p.  629)  and  a 
friend  of  Procopius  (as  we  know  from  his  Epistles). 
His  date  thus  ascertained  is  confirmed  by  his 
stating,  that  he  had  heard  speak  some  of  the  Con¬ 
fessors  whose  tongues  Hunneric  had  cut  out,  a.  d. 
484.  {Ibid.  p.  663,  c.)  When  a  Christian,  he 
composed  a  dialogue,  On  the  Immortality  of  the 
Soul  and  the  Resurrection  of  the  Body ,  called  Theo¬ 
phrastus  from  one  of  the  interlocutors.  This  ap¬ 
peared  first  in  a  Latin  version  by  Ambrosius 
Carnal dulen sis,  8vo.,  Ven.  1513,  and  4to,  Basil. 
1516.  The  original  Greek,  with  the  Latin  version 
of  Wolf,  fol.  Tigur.  1559  ;  with  the  Latin  version 
and  notes  of  C.  Barthius,  4to.  Lips.  1655  (see 
Fabricius,  de  Veritat.  Relig.  Christ.  Syllabus ,  p.  107, 
Hamb.  1725)  ;  also  in  Gallandi’s  Bibliotheca  Pa- 
trum ,  vol.  x.  p.  629,  Ven.  1766  ;  and  with  the 
notes  of  Boissonade,  8vo.  Par.  1836.  In  Ebert’s 
Dictionary  is  the  following  reference  :  Wernsdorf 
Pr.  de  Aenea  Gaz.,  Numb.  1817,  4to.  In  the 
Aldine  Collection  of  Epistles  by  Greek  Authors  there 
are  25  by  Aeneas,  Gr.  4to.,  Ven.  1499.  See  Fa¬ 
bricius,  Biblioth.  Graec.  vol.  i.  pp.  676-690.  Some 
of  the  letters  of  Aeneas  may  be  found  in  the  Ency¬ 
clopaedia  Philologica  of  Joannes  Patusa,  Gr.  8vo., 
Ven.  1710,  vol.  i.  [A.  J.  C.] 

AENE'AS  SFLVIUS,  son  of  Silvius,  and 
grandson  of  Ascanius.  He  is  the  third  in  the  list 
of  the  mythical  kings  of  Alba  in  Latium,  and  the 
Silvii  regarded  him  as  the  founder  of  their  house. 
(Liv.  i.  3.)  Dionysius  (i.  71)  ascribes  to  him  a 
reign  of  31  years.  (Comp.  Virg.  Aen.  vi.  769.) 
Ovid  {Met.  xiv.  610,  &c.)  does  not  mention  him 
among  the  Alban  kings.  [L.  S-] 

AENE'AS  (AiVelas),  sumamed  TACTIC  US 
(o  Ta/cTt/cov),  a  Greek  writer,  whose  precise  date  is 
not  known.  Xenophon  {Hell.  vii.  3.  §  1)  mentions 
an  Aeneas  of  Stymphalus,  who  about  the  time  of 
the  battle  of  Mantineia  (362,  b.  c.)  distinguished 
himself  by  his  bravery  and  skill  as  general  of  the 
Arcadians.  Casaubon  supposes  this  Aeneas  to  be 
the  same,  and  the  supposition  is  confirmed  by  a 
passage  {Comment.  Poliorc.  27)  where  he  speaks 
familiarly  of  an  Arcadian  provincialism.  But, 
however  this  may  be,  the  general  character  of  this  j 
work,  th«  names  he  mentions,  and  the  historical  J 
notices  which  occur,  with  other  internal  evidence, 
all  point  to  about  this  period.  He  wrote  a  large 
work  on  the  whole  art  of  war,  arpargyiKd  fii§Aia, 
or  7T epl  tuu  arpargyiKcI'y  xmogv^gaTa  (Polyb.  x. 
40;  Suidas,  s.  v.  Aiveias),  consisting  of  several  parts. 
Of  these  only  one  is  preserved,  called  tclktikov  re  j 
nal  7cokiopKT)TiK.bv  vn  6  pvt)  pa  -irepl  rod  ttus  xrf  I 
Ttokiopicovpevov  dvre'xem,  commonly  called  Com-  1 
mentarius  Poliorceticus.  The  object  of  the  book  I 
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is  to  shew  how  a  siege  should  be  resisted,  the  va¬ 
rious  kinds  of  instruments  to  be  used,  manoeuvres 
to  be  practised,  ways  of  sending  letters  without 
being  detected,  and  without  even  the  bearers  know¬ 
ing  about  it  (c.  31,  a  very  curious  one),  &c.  It 
contains  a  good  deal  of  information  on  many  points 
in  archaeology,  and  is  especially  valuable  as  con¬ 
taining  a  large  stock  of  words  and  technical  terms 
connected  with  warfare,  denoting  instruments,  &c., 
which  are  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  work. 
From  the  same  circumstance,  many  passages  are 
difficult. 

The  book  was  first  discovered  by  Simler  in  the 
Vatican  library.  It  was  edited  first  by  Isaac 
Casaubon  with  a  Latin  version  and  notes,  and  ap¬ 
pended  to  his  edition  of  Polybius.  (Paris,  1609.) 
It  was  republished  by  Gronovius  in  his  Polybius, 
vol.  iii.  Amsterdam,  1670,  and  by  Ernesti,  Leipzig, 
1763.  The  last  edition  is  that  of  J.  C.  Orelli, 
Leipzig,  1818,  with  Casaubon’s  version  and  notes 
and  an  original  commentary,  published  as  a  supple¬ 
ment  to  Schweighaeuser’s  Polybius.  Besides  the 
Vatican  MS.  there  are  three  at  Paris,  on  which 
Casaubon  founded  his  edition,  and  one  in  the  Lau- 
rentian  library  at  Florence.  This  last  is,  according 
to  Orelli  (Praef.  p.  6),  the  oldest  of  all.  The  work 
contains  many  very  corrupt  and  mutilated  passages. 

An  epitome  of  the  whole  book,  not  of  the  frag¬ 
ment  now  remaining,  was  made  by  Cineas,  a  Thes¬ 
salian,  who  was  sent  to  Rome  by  Pyrrhus,  279, 
B.  c.  (Aelian,  Tact.  1.)  This  abridgment  is  re¬ 
ferred  to  by  Cicero  (ad  Fain.  ix.  25).  [A.  A.j 

AENE'IUS  or  AENE'SIUS  (A ivfiios  or  Alb¬ 
ertos),  a  surname  of  Zeus,  under  which  he  was 
worshipped  in  the  island  of  Cephalenia,  where  he 
had  a  temple  on  mount  Aenos.  (Hes.  ap.  Schol. 
ad  Apollon.  Rhod.  ii.  297.)  [L.  S.] 

AENESIDE'MUS  (AlwpaLd-rjpos),  the  son  of 
Patai'cus,  and  one  of  the  body-guards  of  Hippo¬ 
crates,  tyrant  of  Gela,  was  the  son  of  Theron,  the 
ruler  of  Agrigentum,  in  the  time  of  the  Persian  war. 
(Herod,  vii.  154,  165.)  [Theron.] 
AENESIDE'MUS  (Ah'yja-tGrjpos),  a  celebrated 
sceptic,  born  at  Cnossus,  in  Crete,  according  to 
Diogenes  Laertius  (ix.  116),  but  at  Aegae,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Photius  (Cod.  212),  probably  lived  a  little 
later  than  Cicero.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Iieracleides 
and  received  from  him  the  chair  of  philosophy, 
which  had  been  handed  down  for  above  three  hun¬ 
dred  years  from  Pyrrlion,  the  founder  of  the  sect. 
For  a  full  account  of  the  sceptical  system  see 
Pyrrhon.  As  Aenesidemus  differed  on  many 
points  from  the  ordinary  sceptic,  it  will  be  conve¬ 
nient  before  proceeding  to  his  particular  opinions, 
to  give  a  short  account  of  the  system  itself. 

The  sceptic  began  and  ended  in  universal 
doubt.  He  was  equally  removed  from  the  aca¬ 
demic  who  denied,  as  from  the  dogmatic  philoso¬ 
pher  who  affirmed ;  indeed,  he  attempted  to  con¬ 
found  both  in  one,  and  refute  them  by  the  same 
arguments.  (Sext.  Emp.  i.  1.)  Truth,  he  said, 
was  not  to  be  desired  for  its  own  sake,  but  for  the 
sake  of  a  certain  repose  of  mind  (ctTctpa£ta)  which 
followed  on  it,  an  end  which  the  sceptic  best  at¬ 
tained  in  another  way,  by  suspending  his  judg¬ 
ment  (eiroxv),  and  allowing  himself  literally  to 
rest  in  doubt,  (i.  4.)  With  this  view  he  must 
travel  over  the  whole  range  of  moral,  metaphysi¬ 
cal,  and  physical  science.  His  method  is  the 
comparison  of  opposites,  and  his  sole  aim  to  prove 
that  nothing  can  be  proved,  or  what  he  termed, 
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the  laocrQeveia  of  things.  In  common  life  he  may 
act  upon  (patvo/xeua  with  the  rest  of  men :  nature, 
law,  and  custom  are  allowed  to  have  their  influ¬ 
ence  ;  only  when  impelled  to  any  vehement  effort 
we  are  to  remember  that,  here  too,  there  is  much 
to  be  said  on  both  sides,  and  are  not  to  lose  our 
peace  of  mind  by  grasping  at  a  shadow. 

The  famous  8e/ca  rpoirot  of  the  sceptics  were  a 
number  of  heads  of  argument  intended  to  over¬ 
throw  truth  in  whatever  form  it  might  appear. 
[P  yrrhon.]  The  opposite  appearances  of  the 
moral  and  natural  world  (Sext.  Emp.  i.  14),  the 
fallibility  of  intellect  and  sense,  and  the  illusions 
produced  upon  them  by  intervals  of  time  and  space 
and  by  every  change  of  position,  were  the  first 
arguments  by  which  they  assailed  the  reality  of 
things.  We  cannot  explain  what  man  is,  we  can¬ 
not  explain  what  the  senses  are:  still  less  do  we 
know  the  way  in  which  they  are  acted  upon  by 
the  mind  (ii.  4 — 7):  beginning  with  ovGeu  6  pi  fa, 
we  must  end  with  ovdev  paWou.  We  are  not 
certain  whether  material  objects  are  anything  but 
ideas  in  the  mind:  at  any  rate  the  different  qua¬ 
lities  which  we  perceive  in  them  may  be  wholly 
dependent  on  the  percipient  being ;  or,  supposing 
them  to  contain  quality  as  well  as  substance,  it 
may  be  one  quality  varying  with  the  perceptive 
power  of  the  different  senses,  (ii.  14.)  Having 
thus  confounded  the  world  without  and  the  world 
within,  it  was  a  natural  transition  for  the  sceptic 
to  confound  physical  and  metaphysical  arguments. 
The  reasonings  of  natural  philosophy  were  over¬ 
thrown  by  metaphysical  subtleties,  and  metaphy¬ 
sics  made  to  look  absurd  by  illustrations  only  ap¬ 
plicable  to  material  things.  The  acknowledged 
imperfection  of  language  was  also  pressed  into  the 
service ;  words,  they  said,  were  ever  varying  in 
their  signification,  so  that  the  ideas  of  which  they 
were  the  signs  must  be  alike  variable.  The  lead¬ 
ing  idea  of  the  whole  system  was,  that  all  truth 
involved  either  a  vicious  circle  or  a  petitio  prin- 
cipii,  for,  even  in  the  simplest  truths,  something 
must  be  assumed  to  make  the  reasoning  applicable. 
The  truth  of  the  senses  was  known  to  us  from  the 
intellect,  but  the  intellect  operated  through  the 
senses,  so  that  our  knowledge  of  the  nature  of 
either  depends  upon  the  other.  There  was,  how¬ 
ever,  a  deeper  side  to  this  philosophy.  Every¬ 
thing  we  know,  confessedly,  runs  up  into  some¬ 
thing  we  do  not  know :  of  the  true  nature  of  cause 
and  effect  we  are  ignorant,  and  hence  to  the 
favourite  method,  ebro  rou  els  aneipov  e«r/3aAAem,  or 
arguing  backward  from  cause  to  cause,  the  very 
imperfection  of  human  faculties  prevents  our 
giving  an  answer.  We  must  know  what  we 
believe  ;  and  how  can  we  be  sure  of  secondary 
causes,  if  the  first  cause  be  wholly  beyond  us  ? 
To  judge,  however,  from  the  sketch  of  Sextus 
Empiricus  (Pyrrh.  Hyp.),  it  was  not  this  side 
of  their  system  which  the  sceptics  chiefly  urged : 
for  the  most  part,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  they 
contented  themselves  with  dialectic  subtleties, 
which  were  at  once  too  absurd  for  refutation,  and 
impossible  to  refute. 

The  causes  of  scepticism  are  more  fully  given 
under  the  article  Pyrrhon.  One  of  the  most  re¬ 
markable  of  its  features  was  its  connexion  with  the 
later  philosophy  of  the  Ionian  school.  From  the  fail¬ 
ure  of  their  attempts  to  explain  the  phenomena  of 
the  visible  world,  the  Ionian  philosophers  were  in¬ 
sensibly  led  on  to  deny  the  order  and  harmony  of 
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creation :  they  saw  nothing  hut  a  perpetual  and 
ever-changing  chaos,  acted  upon,  or  rather  self¬ 
acting,  by  an  inherent  power  of  motion,  of  which 
the  nature  was  only  known  by  its  effects.  This 
was  the  doctrine  of  Heracleitus,  that  “the  world 
was  a  fire  ever  kindling  and  going  out,  which  made 
all  things  and  was  all  things.”  It  was  this  link  of 
connexion  between  the  sceptical  and  Ionian  schools 
which  Aenesidemus  attempted  to  restore.  The 
doctrine  of  Heracleitus,  although  it  spoke  of  a  sub¬ 
tle  fire,  really  meant  nothing  more  than  a  principle 
of  change ;  and  although  it  might  seem  absurd  to 
a  strict  sceptic  like  Sextus  Empiricus  to  affirm  even 
a  principle  of  change,  it  involved  no  real  inconsis¬ 
tency  with  the  sceptical  system.  We  are  left  to 
conjecture  as  to  the  way  in  which  Aenesidemus 
arrived  at  his  conclusions  :  the  following  account  of 
them  seems  probable.  It  will  be  seen,  from  what 
has  been  said,  that  the  sceptical  system  had  de¬ 
stroyed  everything  but  sensation.  But  sensation  is 
the  effect  of  change,  the  principle  of  motion  work¬ 
ing  internally.  It  was  very  natural  then  that  the 
sceptic,  proceeding  from  the  only  apxv  which  re¬ 
mained  to  him,  should  suggest  an  explanation  of 
the  outward  world,  derived  from  that  of  which 
alone  he  was  certain,  his  own  internal  sensations. 
The  mere  suggestion  of  a  probable  cause  might 
seem  inconsistent  with  the  distinction  which  the 
sceptics  drew  between  their  own  absolute  uncer¬ 
tainty  and  the  probability  spoken  of  by  the 
Academics  :  indeed,  it  was  inconsistent  with  their 
metaphysical  paradoxes  to  draw  conclusions  at  all : 
if  so,  we  must  be  content  to  allow  that  Aeneside¬ 
mus  (as  Sextus  Empiricus  implies)  got  a  little  be¬ 
yond  the  dark  region  of  scepticism  into  the  light 
of  probability. 

Other  scattered  opinions  of  Aenesidemus  have 
been  preserved  to  us,  some  of  which  seem  to  lead 
to  the  same  conclusion.  Time,  he  said,  was  to  ov 
and  to  -jrpooTou  awga  (Pyr.  Hyp.  iii.  17),  probably 
in  allusion  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Stoics,  that  all 
really  existing  substances  were  acigara :  in  other 
words,  he  meant  to  say  that  time  was  a  really  ex¬ 
isting  thing,  and  not  merely  a  condition  of  thought. 
This  was  connected  with  the  principle  of  change, 
which  was  inseparable  from  a  notion  of  time  :  if 
the  one  had  a  real  existence  (and  upon  its  exist¬ 
ence  the  whole  system  depended),  the  other  must 
likewise  have  a  real  existence.  In  another  place, 
adapting  his  language  to  that  of  Heracleitus,  he 
said  that  “time  was  air”  (Sext.  Emp.  adv.  Logicos, 
iv.  233.),  probably  meaning  to  illustrate  it  by  the 
imperceptible  nature  of  air,  in  the  same  way  that 
the  motion  of  the  world  was  said  to  work  by  a 
subtle  and  invisible  fire.  All  things,  according  to 
his  doctrine,  were  but  cpaivogeva  which  were 
brought  out  and  adapted  to  our  perceptions  by 
their  mutual  opposition  :  metaphorically  they  might 
be  said  to  shine  forth  in  the  light  of  Heracleitus’s 
fire.  He  did  not,  indeed,  explain  how  this  union 
of  opposites  made  them  sensible  to  the  faculties  of 
man  :  probably  he  would  rather  have  supported 
his  view  by  the  impossibility  of  the  mind  conceiv¬ 
ing  of  anything  otherwise  than  in  a  state  of  motion, 
or,  as  he  would  have  expressed  it,  in  a  state  of  mu¬ 
tual  opposition.  But  (pcuvogeva  are  of  two  kinds, 
Voia  and  koivo.  (Sext.  Emp.  adv.  Log.  ii.  8),  the 
perceptions  of  individuals,  and  those  common  to 
mankind.  Here  again  Aenesidemus  seems  to  lose 
sight  of  the  sceptical  system,  which  (in  speculation 
at  least)  admitted  no  degrees  of  truth,  doubt,  or 
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probability.  The  same  remark  applies  to  his  dis¬ 
tinction  of  Kivr)<jis  into  geTagaTucr)  and  geraSAr]- 
TiKij,  simple  motion  and  change.  He  seems  also  to 
have  opposed  the  perplexity  which  the  sceptics  en¬ 
deavoured  to  bring  about  between  matter  and 
mind ;  for  he  asserted  that  thought  was  indepen¬ 
dent  of  the  body,  and  “that  the  sentient  power 
looked  out  through  the  crannies  of  the  senses.” 
(Adv.  Log.  i.  349.)  Lastly,  his  vigorous  mind 
was  above  the  paltry  confusion  of  physical  and 
metaphysical  distinctions ;  for  he  declared,  after 
Heracleitus,  “that  a  part  was  the  same  with  the 
whole  and  yet  different  from  it.”  The  grand  pe¬ 
culiarity  of  his  system  was  the  attempt  to  unite 
scepticism  with  the  earlier  philosophy,  to  raise  a 
positive  foundation  for  it  by  accounting  from  the 
nature  of  things  for  the  never-ceasing  changes  both 
in  the  material  and  spiritual  world. 

Sextus  Empiricus  has  preserved  his  argument 
against  our  knowledge  of  causes,  as  well  as  a  table 
of  eight  methods  by  which  all  a  priori  reasonings 
may  be  confuted,  as  all  arguments  whatever  may 
be  by  the  8e/ca  Tpoiroi.  I.  Either  the  cause  given 
is  unseen,  and  not  proven  by  things  seen,  as  if  a 
person  were  to  explain  the  motions  of  the  planets 
by  the  music  of  the  spheres.  II.  Or  if  the  cause 
be  seen,  it  cannot  be  shewn  to  exclude  other 
hypotheses  :  we  must  not  only  prove  the  cause, 
but  dispose  of  every  other  cause.  III.  A  regular 
effect  may  be  attributed  to  an  irregular  cause ; 
as  if  one  were  to  explain  the  motions  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  by  a  sudden  impulse.  IV.  Men 
argue  from  things  seen  to  things  unseen,  assum¬ 
ing  that  they  are  governed  by  the  same  laws. 
V.  Causes  only  mean  opinions  of  causes,  which  are 
inconsistent  with  phenomena  and  with  other  opi¬ 
nions.  VI.  Equally  probable  causes  are  accepted 
or  rejected  as  they  agree  with  this  or  that  precon¬ 
ceived  notion.  VII.  These  causes  are  at  variance 
with  phenomena  as  well  as  with  abstract  principles. 
VIII.  Principles  must  be  uncertain,  because  the 
facts  from  which  they  proceed  are  uncertain.  (Pyrrh. 
Hyp.  i.  17,  ed.  Fabr.) 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  nothing  is  known  of 
the  personal  history  of  Aenesidemus.  A  list  of  his 
works  and  a  sketch  of  their  contents  have  been 
preserved  by  Photius.  (Cod.  212.)  He  was  the 
author  of  three  books  of  Tlvppcuveiai  'TTvoTvirojaecs, 
and  is  mentioned  as  a  recent  teacher  of  philosophy 
by  Ai’istocles.  (Apud  Euseb.  Praeparat.  Ev>ang. 
xiv.  18.)  It  is  to  Aenesidemus  that  Sextus  Em¬ 
piricus  was  indebted  for  a  considerable  part  of  his 
work.  [B.  J.] 

AENE'TE  (AiVrjT?7),  a  daughter  of  Eusoras, 
and  wife  of  Aeneas,  by  whom  she  had  a  son, 
Cyzicus,  the  founder  of  the  town  of  this  name. 
(Apollon.  Rhod.  i.  950;  Orph.  A rgon.  502,  where 
she  is  called  Aenippe.)  [L.  S.] 

AE'NICUS  (Atiu/cos),  a  Greek  poet  of  the  old 
comedy,  whose  play  "Ax neia  is  referred  to  by  Sui- 
das.  (s.  v.  AEucos.)  He  seems  to  be  the  same  as 
Eunicus  mentioned  by  Pollux,  (x.  100.) 

AENl'DES,  a  patronymic  from  Aeneas,  which 
is  applied  by  Valerius  Flaccus  (iii.  4)  to  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Cyzicus,  whose  town  was  believed 
to  have  been  founded  by  Cyzicus,  the  son  of 
Aeneas.  [L.  S.] 

AEO'LIDES  (AioAt87js),  a  patronymic  given  to 
the  sons  of  Aeolus,  as  Athamas  (Ov.  Met.  iv. 
511),  Magnes  (Paus.  vi.  21.  §  7),  Macareus  (Ov.. 
Met.  ix.  500),  Misenus  (Virg.  Aen.  vi.  104),, 
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Sisyphus  (Ov.  Met.  xiii.  26  ;  Horn.  II.  vi.  154), 
Cretheus  (Horn.  Od.  xi.  237),  Iocastus  (Tzetz.  ad 
Lycophr.  732);  and  to  his  grandsons,  as  Cephalus 
(Ov.  Met.  vi.  621),  Odysseus  (Virg.  Aen.  vi.  529), 
and  Phryxus.  (Val.  Flacc.  i.  286.)  Aeolis  is  the 
patronymic  of  the  female  descendants  of  Aeolus, 
and  is  given  to  his  daughters  Canace  and  Alcyone. 
(Ov.  Met.  xi.  573  ;  Heroid.  xi.  5.)  [L.  S.] 

AE'OLUS  {PdioXos).  In  the  mythical  history 
of  Greece  there  are  three  personages  of  this  name, 
who  are  spoken  of  by  ancient  writers  as  connected 
with  one  another,  but  this  connexion  is  so  con¬ 
fused,  that  it  is  impossible  to  gain  a  clear  view  of 
them.  (Muller,  Orchom.  p.  138,  &c.)  We  shall 
follow  Diodorus,  who  distinguishes  between  the 
three,  although  in  other  passages  he  confounds 
them. 

1 .  A  son  of  Hellen  and  the  nymph  Orsei’s,  and 
a  brother  of  Doras  and  Xuthus.  He  is  described 
as  the  ruler  of  Thessaly,  and  regarded  as  the 
founder  of  the  Aeolic  branch  of  the  Greek  nation. 
He  married  Enarete,  the  daughter  of  De'imachus, 
by  whom  he  had  seven  sons  and  five  daughters, 
and  according  to  some  writers  still  more.  (Apollod. 
i.  7.  §  3;  Schol.  ad  Pind.  Pyth.  iv.  190.)  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Muller’s  supposition,  the  most  ancient 
and  genuine  story  knew  only  of  four  sons  of 
Aeolus,  viz.  Sisyphus,  Athamas,  Cretheus,  and 
Salmoneus,  as  the  representatives  of  the  four  main 
branches  of  the  Aeolic  race.  The  great  extent  of 
country  which  this  race  occupied,  and  the  desire  of 
each  part  of  it  to  trace  its  origin  to  some  descend¬ 
ant  of  Aeolus,  probably  gave  rise  to  the  varying 
accounts  about  the  number  of  his  children.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Hyginus  {Fab.  238,  242)  Aeolus  had 
one  son  of  the  name  of  Macareus,  who,  after  hav¬ 
ing  committed  incest  with  his  sister  Canace,  put 
an  end  to  his  own  life.  According  to  Ovid  ( Heroid . 
11)  Aeolus  threw  the  fruit  of  this  love  to  the 
dogs,  and  sent  his  daughter  a  sword  by  which  she 
was  to  kill  herself.  (Comp.  Plut.  Parallel,  p.  312.) 

2.  Diodorus  (iv.  67)  says,  that  the  second 
Aeolus  was  the  great-grandson  of  the  first  Aeolus, 
being  the  son  of  Hippotes  and  Melanippe,  and 
the  grandson  of  Mimas  the  son  of  Aeolus.  Arne, 
the  daughter  of  this  second  Aeolus,  afterwards  be¬ 
came  mother  of  a  third  Aeolus.  (Comp.  Paus.  ix. 
40.  §  3.)  In  another  passage  (v.  7)  Diodorus  re¬ 
presents  the  third  Aeolus  as  a  son  of  Hippotes. 

3.  According  to  some  accounts  a  son  of  Hip¬ 
potes,  or,  according  to  others,  of  Poseidon  and 
Arne,  the  daughter  of  the  second  Aeolus.  His 
story,  which  probably  refers  to  the  emigration  of  a 
branch  of  the  Aeolians  to  the  west,  is  thus  related  : 
Arne  declared  to  her  father  that  she  was  with  child 
by  Poseidon,  but  her  father  disbelieving  her  state¬ 
ment,  gave  her  to  a  stranger  of  Metapontum  in 
Italy,  who  took  her  to  his  native  town.  Here  she 
became  mother  of  two  sons,  Boeotus  and  Aeo¬ 
lus  (iii.),  who  were  adopted  by  the  man  of  Meta¬ 
pontum  in  accordance  with  an  oracle.  When  they 
had  grown  up  to  manhood,  they  took  possession  of 
the  sovereignty  of  Metapontum  by  force.  But 
when  a  dispute  afterwards  arose  between  their 
mother  Arne  and  their  foster-mother  Autolyte,  the 
two  brothers  slew  the  latter  and  fled  with  their 

(  mother  from  Metapontum.  Aeolus  went  to  some 

i  islands  in  the  Tyrrhenian  sea,  which  received  from 

him  the  name  of  the  Aeolian  islands,  and  accord¬ 
ing  to  some  accounts  built  the  town  of  Lipara. 
(Biod.  iv.  67,  v.  7.)  Here  he  reigned  as  a  just  | 
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and  pious  king,  behaved  kindly  to  the  natives, 
and  taught  them  the  use  of  sails  in  navigation,  and 
foretold  them  from  signs  which  he  observed  in  the 
fire  the  nature  of  the  winds  that  were  to  rise. 
Hence,  says  Diodorus,  Aeolus  is  described  in 
mythology  as  the  ruler  over  the  winds,  and  it  was 
this  Aeolus  to  whom  Odysseus  came  during  his 
wanderings.  A  different  account  of  the  matter  is 
given  by  Hyginus.  {Fab.  186.) 

In  these  accounts  Aeolus,  the  father  of  the 
Aeolian  race,  is  placed  in  relationship  with  Aeolus 
the  ruler  and  god  of  the  winds.  The  groundwork 
on  which  this  connexion  has  been  formed  by  later 
poets  and  mythographers,  is  found  in  Homer.  ( Od. 
x.  2,  &c.)  In  Homer,  however,  Aeolus,  the  son 
of  Hippotes,  is  neither  the  god  nor  the  father  of 
the  winds,  but  merely  the  happy  ruler  of  the 
Aeolian  island,  whom  Cronion  had  made  the 
To.jxiys  of  the  winds,  which  he  might  soothe  or  ex¬ 
cite  according  to  his  pleasure.  {Od.  x.  21,  &c.) 
This  statement  of  Homer  and  the  etymology  of 
the  name  of  Aeolus  from  ae A.Aa>  were  the  cause, 
that  in  later  times  Aeolus  was  regarded  as  the  god 
and  king  of  the  winds,  which  he  kept  enclosed  in 
a  mountain.  It  is  therefore  to  him  that  Juno  ap¬ 
plies  when  she  wishes  to  destroy  the  fleet  of  the 
Trojans.  (Virg.  Aen.  i.  78.)  The  Aeolian  island 
of  Homer  was  in  the  time  of  Pausanias  believed  to 
be  Lipara  (Paus.  x.  11.  §  3),  and  this  or  Strongyle 
was  accordingly  regarded  in  later  times  as  the  place 
in  which  the  god  of  the  winds  dwelled.  (Virg. 
Aen.  viii.  416,  i.  52;  Strab.  vi.  p.  276.)  Other 
accounts  place  the  residence  of  Aeolus  in  Thrace 
(Apollon.  Rhod.  i.  954,  iv.  765;  Callim.  Hymn, 
in  Del.  26),  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rhegium 
in  Italy.  (Tzetz.  ad  Lycophr.  732  ;  comp.  Diod. 
v.  8.)  The  following  passages  of  later  poets  also 
shew  how  universally  Aeolus  had  gradually  come 
to  be  regarded  as  a  god :  Ov.  Met.  i.  264,  xi.  748, 
xiv.  223;  Val.  Flacc.  i.  575;  Quint.  Smyrn.  xiv. 
475.  Whether  he  was  represented  by  the  an¬ 
cients  in  works  of  art  is  not  certain,  but  we  now 
possess  no  representation  of  him.  [L.  S.] 

AE'PYTUS  (A X-izvros).  1.  One  of  the  mythi¬ 
cal  kings  of  Arcadia.  He  was  the  son  of  Eilatus 
(Pind.  01.  vi.  54),  and  originally  ruled  over  Phae- 
sana  on  the  Alpheius  in  Arcadia.  When  Cleitor, 
the  son  of  Azan,  died  without  leaving  any  issue, 
Aepytus  succeeded  him  and  became  king  of  the 
Arcadians,  a  part  of  whose  country  was  called 
after  him  Aepytis.  (Paus.  viii.  4.  §  4,  34.  §  3.) 
He  is  said  to  have  been  killed  during  the  chase  on 
mount  Sepia  by  the  bite  of  a  venomous  snake. 
(Paus.  viii.  4.  §  4,  16.  §  2.)  His  tomb  there  was 
still  shewn  in  the  time  of  Pausanias,  and  he  was 
anxious  to  see  it,  because  it  was  mentioned  in 
Homer.  {II.  ii.  604.) 

2.  The  youngest  son  of  Cresphontes  the  Ile- 
raclid,  king  of  Messenia,  and  of  Merope,  the 
daughter  of  the  Arcadian  king  Cypselus.  Cres¬ 
phontes  and  his  other  sons  were  murdered  during 
an  insurrection,  and  Aepytus  alone,  who  was 
educated  in  the  house  of  his  grandfather  Cypselus, 
escaped  the  danger.  The  throne  of  Cresphontes 
was  in  the  meantime  occupied  by  the  Heraclid 
Polyphontes,  who  also  forced  Merope  to  become  his 
wife.  (Apollod.  ii.  8.  §  5.)  When  Aepytus  had 
grown  to  manhood,  he  was  enabled  by  the  aid  of 
Holcas,  his  father-in-law,  to  return  to  his  kingdom, 
punish  the  murderers  of  his  father,  and  put  Poly¬ 
phontes  to  death.  He  left  a  son,  Glaucus,  and  it 
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was  from  him  that  subsequently  the  kings  of  Mes- 
senia  were  called  Aepytids  instead  of  the  more 
general  name  Heraclids.  (Paus.  iv.  3,  §  3,  &c., 
viii.  5.  §  5  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  137,  184.) 

3.  A  son  of  Hippothous,  and  king  of  Arcadia. 
He  was  a  great-grandson  of  the  Aepytus  mentioned 
first.  He  was  reigning  at  the  time  when  Orestes, 
in  consequence  of  an  oracle,  left  Mycenae  and 
settled  in  Arcadia.  There  was  at  Mantineia  a 
sanctuary,  which  down  to  the  latest  time  no  mortal 
was  ever  allowed  to  enter.  Aepytus  disregarding 
the  sacred  custom  crossed  the  threshold,  but  was 
immediately  struck  with  blindness,  and  died  soon 
after.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Cypseius. 
(Paus.  viii.  5.  §  3.)  [L.  S.] 

♦  AE'RIUS  (’A epLos),  Heretic,  the  intimate  friend 
of  Eustathius  of  Sebaste  in  Armenia,  a.  d.  360, 
was  living  when  St.  Epiphanius  wrote  his  Book 
against  Heresies,  A.  d.  374-6.  After  living  toge¬ 
ther  an  ascetic  life,  Eustathius  was  raised  to  the 
episcopate,  and  by  him  Aerius  was  ordained  priest 
and  set  over  the  Hospital  (ttt ccxorpo(p€?ou)  of  Pon- 
tus.  (St.  Epiph.  aclv.  Haer.  75.  §  1.)  But  nothing 
could  allay  the  envy  of  Aerius  at  the  elevation  of 
his  companion.  Caresses  and  threats  were  in  vain, 
and  at  last  he  left  Eustathius,  and  publicly  accused 
him  of  covetousness.  He  assembled  a  troop  of 
men  and  women,  who  with  him  professed  the 
renunciation  of  all  worldly  goods  (a7roTa£ta).  De¬ 
nied  entrance  into  the  towns,  they  roamed  about 
the  fields,  and  lodged  in  the  open  air  or  in  caves, 
exposed  to  the  inclemency  of  the  seasons.  Aerius 
superadded  to  the  irreligion  of  Arius  the  following 
errors  :  1 .  The  denial  of  a  difference  of  order  be¬ 
tween  a  bishop  and  a  priest.  2.  The  rejection  of 
prayer  and  alms  for  the  dead.  3.  1  he  refusal  to 
observe  Easter  and  stated  fasts,  on  the  ground  of 
such  observances  being  Jewish.  St.  Epiphanius 
refutes  these  errors.  (/.  c.)  There  were  remains 
of  his  followers  in  the  time  of  St.  Augustine.  (Adv. 
Haer.  §  53,  vol.  viii.  p.  18,  which  was  written 
a.  n.  428.)  [A.  J.  C.] 

AE'ROPE  (’AepoTrr?),  a  daughter  of  Crateus, 
king  of  Crete,  and  granddaughter  of  Minos.  Her 
father,  who  had  received  an  oracle  that  he  should 
lose  his  life  by  one  of  his  children,  gave  her  and 
her  sister,  Clymene,  to  Nauplius,  who  was  to  sell 
them  in  a  foreign  land.  Another  sister,  Apemone, 
and  her  brother,  Aethemenes,  who  had  heard  of  the 
oracle,  had  left  Crete  and  gone  to  Rhodes.  Aerope 
afterwards  married  Pleisthenes,  the  son  of  Atreus, 
and  became  by  him  the  mother  of  Agamemnon 
and  Menelaus.  (Apollod.  iii.  2.  §  1,  &c. ;  Serv.  ad 
Aen.  i.  458  ;  Dictys  Cret.  i.  1.)  After  the  death 
of  Pleisthenes  Aerope  married  Atreus,  and  her  two 
sons,  who  were  educated  by  Atreus,  were  generally 
believed  to  be  his  sons.  Aerope,  however,  became 
faithless  to  Atreus,  being  seduced  by  Thyestes. 
(Eurip.  Orest.  5,  &c.,  Helen.  397  ;  Hygin.  Fab. 
87  ;  Schol.  ad  Horn.  II.  ii.  249  ;  Serv.  ad  Aen.  xi. 
262.)  [L.  S.] 

AE'ROPUS  (’AepoTros).  1.  The  brother  of 
Perdiccas,  who  was  the  first  king  of  Macedonia  of 
the  family  of  Temenus.  (Herod,  viii.  137.) 

2.  I.  King  of  Macedonia,  the  son  of  Philip  I., 
the  great-grandson  of  Perdiccas,  the  first  king,  anc. 
the  father  of  Alcetas.  (Herod,  viii.  139.) 

3.  II.  King  of  Macedonia,  guardian  of  Orestes, 
the  son  of  Archelaus,  reigned  nearly  six  years 
from  k.  c.  399.  The  first  four  years  of  this  time 
he  reigned  jointly  with  Orestes,  and  the  remainder 
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alone.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Pausanias. 
(Diod.  xiv.  37,  84 ;  Dexippus,  ap.  Syncell.  p.  263,  a.; 
comp.  Polyaen.  ii.  1.  §  17.) 

AE'SACUS  (Aura/ros),  a  son  of  Pnam  ana 
Arisbe,  the  daughter  of  Merops,  from  whom  Aesa- 
cus  learned  the  art  of  interpreting  dreams.  When 
Hecuba  during  her  pregnancy  with  Paris  dreamt 
that  she  was  giving  birth  to  a  burning  piece  of 
wood  which  spread  conflagration  through  the 
whole  city,  Aesacus  explained  this  to  mean,  that 
she  would  give  birth  to  a  son  who  would  be  the 
ruin  of  the  city,  and  accordingly  recommended  the 
exposure  of  the  child  after  its  birth.  [Paris.] 
Aesacus  himself  was  married  to  Asterope,  the 
daughter  of  the  river-god  Cebren,  who  died  early, 
and  while  he  was  lamenting  her  death  he  was 
changed  into  a  bird.  (Apollod.  iii.  12.  §  5.)  Ovid 
{Met.  xi.  750)  relates  his  story  differently.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  him,  Aesacus  was  the  son  of  Alexirhoe, 
the  daughter  of  the  river  Granicus.  He  lived  far 
from  his  father’s  court  in  the  solitude  of  mountain- 
forests.  Hesperia,  however,  the  daughter  of 
Cebren,  kindled  love  in  his  heart,  and  on  one  oc¬ 
casion  while  he  was  pursuing  her,  she  was  stung 
by  a  viper  and  died.  Aesacus  in  his  grief  threw 
himself  into  the  sea  and  was  changed  by  Thetis 
into  an  aquatic  bird.  [L-  S.J 

AE'SARA  (A laapa),  of  Lucania,  a  female 
Pythagorean  philosopher,  said  to  be  a  daughter  of 
Pythagoras,  wrote  a  work  “about  Human  Nature,” 
of  which  a  fragment  is  preserved  by  Stobaeus. 
{Eel.  i.  p.  847,  ed.  Heeren.)  Some  editors  attri¬ 
bute  this  fragment  to  Aresas,  one  of  the  successors 
of  Pythagoras,  but  Bentley  prefers  reading  Aesara. 
She  is  also  mentioned  in  the  life  of  Pythagoras 
{ap.  Phot.  Cod.  249,  p.  438,  b.  ed.  Bekker),  wdiere 
Bentley  reads  Alcrapa  instead  of  Xapa.  {Dissertation 
upon  Fhalaris ,  p.  277.) 

AE'SCHINES  (AtVx^s),  the  orator,  was  born 
in  Attica  in  the  dernus  of  Cothocidae,  in  b.  c.  389, 
as  is  clear  from  his  speech  against  Timarchus  (p. 
78),  ■which  was  delivered  in  b.  c.  345,  and  in 
which  he  himself  says  that  he  was  then  in  his  forty- 
fifth  year.  He  was  the  son  of  Tromes  and  Glau- 
cothea,  and  if  we  listen  to  the  account  of  Demos¬ 
thenes,  his  political  antagonist,  his  father  was  not 
a  free  citizen  of  Athens,  but  had  been  a  slave  in 
the  house  of  Elpias,  a  schoolmaster.  After  the  re¬ 
turn  of  the  Athenian  exiles  under  Thrasybulus, 
Tromes  himself  kept  a  small  school,  and  Aeschines 
in  his  youth  assisted  his  father  and  performed 
such  services  as  were  unworthy  of  a  free  Athenian 
youth.  Demosthenes  further  states,  that  Aes¬ 
chines,  in  order  to  conceal  the  low  condition  of  his 
father,  changed  his  name  Tromes  into  Atrometus, 
and  that  he  afterwards  usurped  the  rights  of  an 
Athenian  citizen.  (Dem.  De  Coron.  pp.  313,  320, 
270.)  The  mother  of  Aeschines  is  described  as 
originally  a  dancer  and  a  prostitute,  who  even  after 
her  marriage  with  Tromes  continued  to  carry  on 
unlawful  practices  in  her  house,  and  made  money 
by  initiating  low  and  superstitious  persons  into  a 
sort  of  private  mysteries.  She  is  said  to  have 
been  generally  known  at  Athens  under  the  nick¬ 
name  Empusa.  According  to  Aeschines  himself, 
on  the  other  hand,  his  father  Atrometus  was  de¬ 
scended  from  an  honourable  family,  and  was  in 
some  way  even  connected  with  the  noble  priestly 
family  of  the  Eteobutadae.  He  was  originally  an 
athlete,  but  lost  his  property  during  the  time  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  was  afterwards  driven 
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from  his  country  under  the  tyranny  of  the  Thirty. 
He  then  served  in  the  Athenian  armies  in  Asia 
and  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  at  Athens,  at 
.first  in  reduced  circumstances.  (Aesch.-  De  fals. 
Leg.  pp.  88,  47.)  His  mother,  too,  was  a  free 
Athenian  citizen,  and  the  daughter  of  Glaucias  of 
Aeharne.  Which  of  these  accounts  is  true,  can¬ 
not  be  decided,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt 
that  Demosthenes  is  guilty  of  exaggeration  in  his 
account  of  the  parents  of  Aeschines  and  his  early 
youth. 

Aeschines  had  two  brothers,  one  of  whom,  Phi- 
lochares,  was  older  than  himself,  and  the  other, 
Aphobetus,  was  the  youngest  of  the  three.  Phi- 
lochares  was  at  one  time  one  of  the  ten  Athenian 
generals,  an  office  which  was  conferred  upon  him 
for  three  successive  years  ;  Aphobetus  followed 
the  calling  of  a  scribe,  but  had  once  been  sent  on 
an  embassy  to  the  king  of  Persia  and  was  after¬ 
wards  connected  with  the  administration  of  the 
public  revenue  of  Athens.  (Aesch.  De  fals.  Leg. 
p.  48.)  All  these  things  seem  to  contain  strong 
evidence  that  the  family  of  Aeschines,  although 
poor,  must  have  been  of  some  respectability.  Re¬ 
specting  his  early  youth  nothing  can  be  said  with 
certainty,  except  that  he  assisted  his  father  in  his 
school,  and  that  afterwards,  being  of  a  strong  and 
athletic  constitution,  he  was  employed  in  the 
gymnasia  for  money,  to  contend  with  other  young 
men  in  their  exercises.  (Dem.  De  Coron.  p.  313; 
Plut.  Vit.  x  orat.  Aesch.  p.  840.)  It  is  a  favourite 
custom  of  late  writers  to  place  great  orators,  philo¬ 
sophers,  poets,  &c.,  in  the  relation  of  teacher  and 
scholar  to  one  another,  and  accordingly  Aeschines 
is  represented  as  a  disciple  of  Socrates,  Plato,  and 
Isocrates.  If  these  statements,  which  are  even 
contradicted  by  the  ancients  themselves,  were 
true,  Aeschines  would  not  have  omitted  to  men¬ 
tion  it  in  the  many  opportunities  he  had.  The 
distinguished  orator  and  statesman  Aristophon  en¬ 
gaged  Aeschines  as  a  scribe,  and  in  the  same 
capacity  he  afterwards  served  Eubulus,  a  man  of 
great  influence  with  the  democratical  party,  with 
whom  he  formed  an  intimate  friendship,  and  to 
whose  political  principles  he  remained  faithful  to 
the  end  of  his  life.  That  he  served  two  years  as 
Trep'nroAos ,  from  his  eighteenth  to  his  twentieth 
year,  as  all  young  men  at  Athens  did,  Aeschines 
(De  fals.  Leg.  p.  50)  expressly  states,  and  this 
period  of  his  military  training  must  probably  be 
placed  before  the  time  that  he  acted  as  a  scribe  to 
Aristophon ;  for  we  find  that,  after  leaving  the 
service  of  Eubulus,  he  tried  his  fortune  as  an  actor, 
for  which  he  was  provided  by  nature  with  a  strong 
and  sonorous  voice.  He  acted  the  parts  of  t/utcc- 
7amoT7)£,  but  was  unsuccessful,  and  on  one  occa¬ 
sion,  when  he  was  performing  in  the  character 
of  Oenomaus,  was  hissed  off  the  stage.  (Dem. 
De  Coron.  p.  288.)  After  this  he  left  the  stage 
and  engaged  in  military  services,  in  which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  own  account  (De  fals.  Leg.  p.  50),  he 
gained  great  distinction.  (Comp.  Dem.  De  fals. 
Leg.  p.  375.)  After  several  less  important  engage¬ 
ments  in  other  parts  of  Greece,  he  distinguished 
himself  in  b.  c.  362  in  the  battle  of  Mantineia ; 
and  afterwards  in  b.  c.  358,  he  also  took  part  in 
the  expedition  of  the  Athenians  against  Euboea, 
and  fought  in  the  battle  of  Tamynae,  and  on  this 
occasion  he  gained  such  laurels,  that  he  was  praised 
by  the  generals  on  the  spot,  and,  after  the  victory 
was  gained,  was  sent  to  carry  the  news  of  it  to 


Athens.  Temenides,  who  was  sent  with  him, 
bore  witness  to  his  courage  and  bravery,  and  the 
Athenians  honoured  him  with  a  crown.  (Aesch. 
De  fals  Leg.  p.  51.) 

Two  years  before  this  campaign,  the  last  in 
which  he  took  part,  he  had  come  forward  at  Athens 
as  a  public  speaker  (Aesch.  Epist.  12),  and  the 
military  fame  which  he  had  now  acquired  estab¬ 
lished  his  reputation.  His  former  occupation  as  a 
scribe  to  Aristophon  and  Eubulus  had  made  him 
acquainted  with  the  laws  and  constitution  of 
Athens,  while  his  acting  on  the  stage  had  been  a 
useful  preparation  for  public  speaking.  During 
the  first  period  of  his  public  career,  he  was,  like 
all  other  Athenians,  zealously  engaged  in  directing 
the  attention  of  his  fellow-citizens  to  the  growing 
power  of  Philip,  and  exhorted  them  to  check  it  in 
its  growth.  After  the  fall  of  Olynthus  in  B.  c. 
348,  Eubulus  prevailed  on  the  Athenians  to  send 
an  embassy  to  Peloponnesus  with  the  object  of 
uniting  the  Greeks  against  the  common  enemy, 
and  Aeschines  was  sent  to  Arcadia.  Elere  Aes¬ 
chines  spoke  at  Megalopolis  against  Hieronymus, 
an  emissary  of  Philip,  but  without  success ;  and 
from  this  moment  Aeschines,  as  well  as  all  his 
fellow-citizens,  gave  up  the  hope  of  effecting  any¬ 
thing  by  the  united  forces  of  Greece.  (Dem.  De 
fals.  Leg.  pp.  344, 438  ;  Aesch.  De  fals.  Leg.  p.  38.) 
When  therefore  Philip,  in  b.  c.  347,  gave  the 
Athenians  to  understand  that  he  was  inclined  to 
make  peace  with  them,  Philocrates  urged  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  sending  an  embassy  to  Philip  to  treat  on 
the  subject.  Ten  men,  and  among  them  Aeschines 
and  Demosthenes,  were  accordingly  sent  to  Philip, 
who  received  them  with  the  utmost  politeness,  and 
Aeschines,  when  it  was  his  turn  to  speak,  re¬ 
minded  the  king  of  the  rights  which  Athens  had 
to  his  friendship  and  alliance.  The  king  promised 
to  send  forthwith  ambassadors  to  Athens  to  nego¬ 
tiate  the  terms  of  peace.  After  the  return  of  the 
Athenian  ambassadors  they  were  each  rewarded 
with  a  wreath  of  olive,  on  the  proposal  of  Demos¬ 
thenes,  for  the  manner  in  which  they  had  dis¬ 
charged  their  duties.  Aeschines  from  this  moment 
forward  was  inflexible  in  his  opinion,  that  nothing 
but  peace  with  Philip  could  avert  utter  ruin  from 
his  country.  That  this  was  perfectly  in  accordance 
with  what  Philip  wished  is  clear,  but  there  is  no 
reason  for  supposing,  that  Aeschines  had  been 
bribed  into  this  opinion,  or  that  he  urged  the 
necessity  of  peace  with  a  view  to  ruin  his  country. 
(Aesch.  in  Ctesiph.  p.  62.)  Antipater  and  two 
other  Macedonian  ambassadors  arrived  at  Athens 
soon  after  the  return  of  the  Athenian  ones,  and 
after  various  debates  Demosthenes  urgently  advised 
the  people  to  conclude  the  peace,  and  speedily  to 
send  other  ambassadors  to  Philip  to  receive  his 
oath  to  it.  The  only  difference  between  Aeschines 
and  Demosthenes  was,  that  the  former  would  have 
concluded  the  peace  even  without  providing  for 
the  Athenian  allies,  which  was  happily  prevented 
by  Demosthenes.  Five  Athenian  ambassadors, 
and  among  them  Aeschines  but  not  Demosthenes 
(De  Coron.  p.  235),  set  out  for  Macedonia  the 
more  speedily,  as  Philip  was  making  war  upon 
Cersobleptes,  a  Thracian  prince  and  ally  of  Athens. 
They  went  to  Pella  to  wait  for  the  arrival  of 
Philip  from  Thrace,  and  were  kept  there  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  time,  for  Philip  did  not  come  until  he 
had  completely  subdued  Cersobleptes.  At  last, 
however,  he  swore  to  the  peace,  from  which  the 
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Phocians  were  expressly  excluded.  Philip  honour¬ 
ed  the  Athenian  ambassadors  with  rich  presents, 
promised  to  restore  all  Athenian  prisoners  without 
ransom,  and  wrote  a  polite  letter  to  the  people  of 
Athens  apologizing  for  having  detained  their  am¬ 
bassadors  so  long.  (Dem.  De  fals.  Leg.  pp.  394, 
405.)  Hyperides  and  Timarchus,  the  former  of 
whom  was  a  friend  of  Demosthenes,  brought  for¬ 
ward  an  accusation  against  the  ambassadors, 
charging  them  with  high  treason  against  the  re¬ 
public,  because  they  were  bribed  by  the  king. 
Timarchus  accused  Aeschines,  and  Hyperides  Phi- 
locrates.  But  Aeschines  evaded  the  danger  by 
bringing  forward  a  counter-accusation  against 
Timarchus  (b.  c.  345),  and  by  shewing  that  the 
moral  conduct  of  his  accuser  was  such  that  he  had 
no  right  to  speak  before  the  people.  The  speech 
in  which  Aeschines  attacked  Timarchus  is  still  ex¬ 
tant,  and  its  effect  was,  that  Timarchus  was  obliged 
to  drop  his  accusation,  and  Aeschines  gained  a  bril¬ 
liant  triumph.  The  operations  of  Philip  after  this 
peace,  and  his  march  towards  Thermopylae,  made 
the  Athenians  very  uneasy,  and  Aeschines,  though 
he  assured  the  people  that  the  king  had  no  hostile 
intentions  towards  Athens  and  only  intended  to 
chastise  Thebes,  was  again  requested  to  go  as  am¬ 
bassador  to  Philip  and  insure  his  abiding  by  the 
terms  of  his  peace.  But  he  deferred  going  on  the 
pretext  that  he  was  ill.  (Dem.  De  fals.  Leg.  p. 
337.)  On  his  return  he  pretended  that  the  king 
had  secretly  confided  to  him  that  he  would  under¬ 
take  nothing  against  either  Phocis  or  Athens. 
Demosthenes  saw  through  the  king’s  plans  as  well 
as  the  treachery  of  Aeschines,  and  how  just  his 
apprehensions  were  became  evident  soon  after  the 
return  of  Aeschines,  when  Philip  announced  to  the 
Athenians  that  he  had  taken  possession  of  Phocis. 
The  people  of  Athens,  however,  were  silenced  and 
lulled  into  security  by  the  repeated  assurances  of 
the  king  and  the  venal  orators  who  advocated  his 
cause  at  Athens.  In  B.  c.  346,  Aeschines  was 
sent  as  tvv\ ayopas  to  the  assembly  of  the  amphic- 
tyons  at  Pylae  which  was  convoked  by  Philip, 
and  at  which  he  received  greater  honours  than  he 
could  ever  have  expected. 

At  this  time  Aeschines  and  Demosthenes  were 
at  the  head  of  the  two  parties,  into  which  not 
only  Athens,  but  all  Greece  was  divided,  and 
their  political  enmity  created  and  nourished  per¬ 
sonal  hatred.  This  enmity  came  to  a  head  in  the 
3Tear  b.  c.  343,  when  Demosthenes  charged  Aes¬ 
chines  with  having  been  bribed  and  having  be¬ 
trayed  the  interests  of  his  country  during  the 
second  embassy  to  Philip.  This  charge  of  Demos¬ 
thenes  (ivepl  Trapa-jrpeagelas)  was  not  spoken,  but 
published  as  a  memorial,  and  Aeschines  ansAvered 
it  in  a  similar  memorial  on  the  embassy  (tv ep\ 
TvapawpeaSeias),  which  Avas  likewise  published 
(Dem.  Dc  fals.  L,eg.  p.  337),  and  in  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  which  he  is  said  to  have  been  assisted  by 
his  friend  Eubulus.  The  result  of  these  mutual 
attacks  is  unknown,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  it 
gave  a  severe  shock  to  the  popularity  of  Aeschines. 
At  the  time  he  Avrote  his  memorial  Ave  gain  a 
glimpse  into  his  private  life.  Some  years  before 
that  occurrence  lie  had  married  a  daughter  of  Phi- 
lodemus,  a  man  of  high  respectability  in  his  tribe 
of  Paeania,  and  in  343  he  Avas  father  of  three 
little  children.  (Aesch.  De  fals.  I^eg.  p.52.) 

It  was  probably  in  b.  c.  342,  that  Antiphon, 
who  had  been  exiled  and  lived  in  Macedonia, 
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secretly  returned  to  the  Peiraeeus  with  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  setting  fire  to  the  Athenian  ships  of  Avar. 
Demosthenes  discovered  him,  and  had  him  ar¬ 
rested.  Aeschines  denounced  the  conduct  of  De¬ 
mosthenes  as  a  violation  of  the  democratical  consti¬ 
tution.  Antiphon  Avas  sentenced  to  death  ;  and 
although  no  disclosure  of  any  kind  could  be  ex¬ 
torted  from  him,  still  it  seems  to  have  been  be¬ 
lieved  in  many  quarters  that  Aeschines  had  been 
his  accomplice.  Hence  the  honourable  office  of 
crvvhLKos  to  the  sanctuary  in  Delos,  Avhich  had  just 
been  given  him,  was  taken  from  him  and  bestowed 
upon  Hyperides.  (Demosth.  De  Coron.  p.  271.) 
In  B.  c.  340  Aeschines  Avas  again  present  at  Delphi 
as  Athenian  TvvAaydpas,  and  caused  the  second 
sacred  war  against  Amphissa  in  Locris  for  having 
taken  into  cultivation  some  sacred  lands.  Philip 
entrusted  Avith  the  supreme  command  by  the  am- 
phictyons,  marched  into  Locris  Avith  an  army  of 
30,000  men,  ravaged  the  country,  and  established 
himself  in  it.  When  in  338  he  advanced  south¬ 
ward  as  far  as  Elatea,  all  Greece  was  in  consterna¬ 
tion.  Demosthenes  alone  persevered,  and  roused 
his  countrymen  to  a  last  and  desperate  struggle. 
The  battle  of  Chaeroneia  in  this  same  year  decided 
the  fate  of  Greece.  The  misfortune  of  that  day 
gave  a  handle  to  the  enemies  of  Demosthenes  for 
attacking  him ;  but  notwithstanding  the  bribes 
which  Aeschines  received  from  Antipater  for  this 
purpose,  the  pure  and  unstained  patriotism  of  De¬ 
mosthenes  Avas  so  generally  recognised,  that  he 
received  the  honourable  charge  of  delivering  the 
funeral  oration  over  those  Avho  had  fallen  at  Chae¬ 
roneia.  Ctesiphon  proposed  that  Demosthenes 
should  be  reAA'arcled  for  the  services  he  had  done 
to  his  country,  Avith  a  golden  crown  in  the  theatre 
at  the  great  Dionysia.  Aeschines  availed  himself 
of  the  illegal  form  in  Avhich  this  reward  Avas  pro¬ 
posed  to  be  given,  to  bring  a  charge  against  Ctesi¬ 
phon  on  that  ground.  But  he  did  not  prosecute 
the  matter  till  eight  years  later,  that  is,  in  b.c.  330, 
when  after  the  death  of  Philip,  and  the  A'ictories 
of  Alexander,  political  affairs  had  assumed  a  diffe¬ 
rent  aspect  in  Greece.  After  having  commenced 
the  prosecution  of  Ctesiphon,  he  is  said  to  have 
gone  for  some  time  to  Macedonia.  What  induced 
him  to  drop  the  prosecution  of  Ctesiphon,  and  to 
take  it  up  again  eight  years  afterwards,  are  ques¬ 
tions  Avhich  can  only  be  ansAvered  by  conjectures. 
The  speech  in  Avhich  he  accused  Ctesiphon  in  b.c. 
330,  and  which  is  still  extant,  is  so  skilfully  ma¬ 
naged,  that  it  he  had  succeeded  he  Avould  have 
totally  destroyed  all  the  political  influence  and 
authority  of  Demosthenes.  The  latter  ansAvered 
Aeschines  in  his  celebrated  oration  on  the  crown 
(7repl  (TTs<pavov).  EAren  before  Demosthenes  had 
finished  his  speech,  Aeschines  acknowledged  him¬ 
self  conquered,  and  Avithdrew  from  the  court  and 
his  country.  When  the  matter  was  put  to  the  votes, 
not  even  a  fifth  of  them  Avas  in  favour  of  Aeschines. 

Aeschines  Avent  to  Asia  Minor.  The  statement 
of  Plutarch,  that  Demosthenes  provided  him  Avith. 
the  means  of  accomplishing  his  journey,  is  surely  a 
fable.  He  spent  several  years  in  Ionia  and  Caria, 
occupying  himself  with  teaching  rhetoric,  and 
anxiously  Avaiting  for  the  return  of  Alexander  to 
Europe.  When  in  b.  c.  324  the  report  of  the 
death  of  Alexander  reached  him,  he  left  Asia  and 
went  to  Rhodes,  where  lie  established  a  school  of 
eloquence,  Avhich  subsequently  became  very  cele¬ 
brated,  and  occupies  a  middle  position  between  the 
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grave  manliness  of  the  Attic  orators,  and  the  effe¬ 
minate  luxuriance  of  the  so-called  Asiatic  school  of 
oratory.  On  one  occasion  he  read  to  his  audience 
in  Rhodes  his  speech  against  Ctesiphon,  and  when 
some  of  his  hearers  expressed  their  astonishment 
at  his  having  been  defeated  notwithstanding  his 
brilliant  oration,  he  replied,  “You  would  cease  to 
be  astonished,  if  you  had  heard  Demosthenes.” 
(Cic.  De  Orat.  iii.  56  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  vii.  30  ;  Plin. 
Epist.  ii.  3 ;  Quinctil.  xi.  3.  §  6.)  From  Rhodes  he 
went  to  Samos,  where  he  died  in  b.  c.  314. 

The  conduct  of  Aeschines  has  been  censured  by 
the  writers  of  all  ages  ;  and  for  this  many  reasons 
may  be  mentioned.  In  the  first  place,  and  above 
all,  it  was  his  misfortune  to  be  constantly  placed 
in  juxtaposition  or  opposition  to  the  spotless  glory 
of  Demosthenes,  and  this  must  have  made  him  ap¬ 
pear  more  guilty  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  saw 
through  his  actions,  while  in  later  times  the  con¬ 
trast  between  the  greatest  orators  of  the  time  was 
frequently  made  the  theme  of  rhetorical  declama¬ 
tion,  in  which  one  of  the  two  was  praised  or 
blamed  at  the  cost  of  the  other,  and  less  with  re¬ 
gard  to  truth  than  to  effect.  Respecting  the  last 
period  of  his  life  we  scarcely  possess  any  other 
source  of  information  than  the  accounts  of  late 
sophists  and  declamations.  Another  point  to 
be  considered  in  forming  a  just  estimate  of  the 
character  of  Aeschines  is,  that  he  had  no  advan¬ 
tages  of  education,  and  that  he  owed  his  greatness 
to  none  but  himself.  His  occupations  during  the 
early  part  of  his  life  were  such  as  necessarily  en¬ 
gendered  in  him  the  low  desire  of  gain  and  wealth ; 
and  had  he  overcome  these  passions,  he  would 
have  been  equal  to  Demosthenes.  There  is,  how¬ 
ever,  not  the  slightest  ground  for  believing,  that 
Aeschines  recommended  peace  with  Macedonia  at 
first  from  any  other  motive  than  the  desire  of  pro¬ 
moting  the  good  of  his  country.  Demosthenes 
himself  acted  in  the  same  spirit  at  that  time,  for 
the  craftiness  of  Philip  deceived  both  of  them. 
But  while  Demosthenes  altered  his  policy  on  dis¬ 
covering  the  secret  intentions  of  the  king,  Aeschines 
continued  to  advocate  the  principles  of  peace.  But 
there  is  nothing  to  justify  the  belief  that  Aeschines 
intended  to  ruin  his  country,  and  it  is  much  more 
probable  that  the  crafty  king  made  such  an  im¬ 
pression  upon  him,  that  he  firmly  believed  he 
was  doing  right,  and  was  thus  unconsciously  led 
on  to  become  a  traitor  to  his  country.  But  no  an¬ 
cient  writer  except  Demosthenes  charges  him  with 
having  received  bribes  from  the  Macedonians  for 
the  purpose  of  betraying  his  country.  He  appears 
to  have  been  carried  away  by  the  favour  of  the 
king  and  the  people,  who  delighted  in  hearing 
:  from  him  what  they  themselves  wished,  and, 
perhaps  also,  by  the  opposition  of  Demosthenes 
i  himself. 

Aeschines  spoke  on  various  occasions,  but  he 
published  only  three  of  his  orations,  namely,  against 
Timarchus,  on  the  Embassy,  and  against  Ctesiphon. 
I  As  an  orator,  he  was  inferior  to  none  but  Demos¬ 
thenes.  He  was  endowed  by  nature  with  extra¬ 
ordinary  oratorical  powers,  of  which  his  orations 
afford  abundant  proofs.  The  facility  and  felicity 
of  his  diction,  the  boldness  and  the  vigour  of  his 
descriptions,  carry  away  the  reader  now,  as  they 
i  must  have  carried  away  his  audience.  The  an¬ 
cients,  as  Photius  (Cod.  61)  remarks,  designated 
these  three  orations  as  the  Graces ,  and  the  nine 
i  letters  which  were  extant  in  the  time  of  Photius, 
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as  the  Muses.  Besides  the  three  orations,  we  now 
possess  twelve  letters  which  are  ascribed  to  Aes¬ 
chines,  which  however  are  in  all  probability  not 
more  genuine  than  the  so-called  epistles  of  Phalaris, 
and  are  undoubtedly  the  work  of  late  sophists. 

The  principal  sources  of  information  concerning 
Aeschines  are  :  1.  The  orations  of  Demosthenes  on 
the  Embassy,  and  on  the  Crown,  and  the  orations 
of  Aeschines  on  the  Embassy  and  against  Ctesi¬ 
phon.  These  four  orations  were  translated  into 
Latin  by  Cicero  ;  but  the  translation  is  lost,  and 
we  now  possess  only  an  essay  which  Cicero  wrote 
as  an  introduction  to  them  :  “  De  optimo  genere 
Oratorum.”  2.  The  life  in  Plutarch’s  Vitae  decern 
Oratorum.  3.  The  life  of  Aeschines  by  Philostratus. 
4.  The  life  of  Aeschines  by  Libanius.  5.  Apollo¬ 
nius’  Exegesis.  The  last  two  works  are  printed 
in  Reiske’s  edition,  p.  10,  foil.  The  best  modern 
essay  on  Aeschines  is  that  by  Passow  in  Ersch  and 
Gruber’s  Encyclop'ddie ,  ii.  p.  73,  &c.  There  is 
also  a  work  by  E.  Stechow,  De  Aeschinis  Oratoris 
Vita ,  Berlin,  1841,  4to.,  which  is  an  attempt  to 
clear  the  character  of  Aeschines  from  all  the  re¬ 
proaches  that  have  been  attached  to  it ;  but  the 
essay  is  written  in  exceedingly  bad  Latin,  and  the 
attempt  is  a  most  complete  failure. 

The  first  edition  of  the  orations  of  Aeschines  is 
that  of  Aldus  Manutius  in  his  Colledio  Rhetorum 
Graecorum,  Venice,  1513,  fob  An  edition  with  a 
Latin  translation,  which  also  contains  the  letters 
ascribed  to  Aeschines,  is  that  of  H.  Wolf,  Basel. 
1572,  fob  The  next  important  edition  is  that  by 
Taylor,  which  contains  the  notes  of  Wolf,  Taylor, 
and  Markland,  and  appeared  at  Cambridge  in 
1748-56  in  his  collection  of  the  Attic  orators.  In 
Reiske’s  edition  of  the  Attic  orators  Aeschines 
occupies  the  third  volume,  Lips.  1771,  8vo.  The 
best  editions  are  those  of  I.  Bekker,  vol.  iii.  of  his 
Oratores  Attici,  Oxford,  1822,  8vo.,  for  which 
thirteen  new  MSS.  were  collated,  and  of  F.  H. 
Bremi,  Zurich,  1823,  2  vols.  8vo.  The  oration 
against  Demosthenes  has  been  translated  into 
English  by  Portal  and  Leland.  [L.  S.] 

AE'SCHINES  (Alcrx'^vs),  an  Athenian  philo¬ 
sopher  and  rhetorician,  son  of  a  sausage- seller,  or, 
according  to  other  accounts,  of  Lysanias  (Diog. 
Laert.  ii.  60;  Suidas,  s.  v.  ’AiO'xti'ijj),  and  a  disciple, 
although  by  some  of  his  contemporaries  held  an 
unworthy  one,  of  Socrates.  From  the  account  of 
Laertius,  he  appears  to  have  been  the  familiar  friend 
of  his  great  master,  who  said  that  “  the  sausage- 
seller’s  son  only  knew  how  to  honour  him.”  The 
same  writer  has  preserved  a  tradition  that  it  was 
Aeschines,  and  not  Crito,  who  offered  to  assist 
Socrates  in  his  escape  from  prison. 

The  greater  part  of  his  life  was  spent  in  abject 
poverty,  which  gave  rise  to  the  advice  of  Socrates 
to  him,  “to  borrow  money  of  himself,  by  diminish¬ 
ing  his  daily  wants.”  After  the  death  of  his  mas¬ 
ter,  according  to  the  charge  of  Lysias  ( apud  A  then. 
xiii.  p.  611,  e.  f.),  he  kept  a  perfumer’s  shop  with 
borrowed  money,  and  presently  becoming  bank¬ 
rupt,  was  obliged  to  leave  Athens.  Whether  from 
necessity  or  inclination,  he  followed  the  fashion  of 
the  day,  and  retired  to  the  Syracusan  court,  where 
the  friendship  of  Aristippus  might  console  him  for 
the  contempt  of  Plato.  He  remained  there  until 
the  expulsion  of  the  younger  Dionysius,  and  on 
his  return,  finding  it  useless  to  attempt  a  rivalry 
with  his  great  contemporaries,  he  gave  private  lec¬ 
tures.  One  of  the  charges  which  his  opponents 
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delighted  to  repeat,  and  which  by  association  of 
ideas  constituted  him  a  sophist  in  the  eyes  of  Plato 
and  his  followers,  was  that  of  receiving  money  for 
his  instructions.  Another  story  was  invented  that 
these  dialogues  were  really  the  work  of  Socrates ; 
and  Aristippus,  either  from  joke  or  malice,  publicly 
charged  Aeschines  with  the  theft  while  he  was 
reading  them  at  Megara.  Plato  is  related  by 
Hegesander  ( apud  Athen.  xi.  p.  507,  c.)  to  have 
stolen  from  him  his  solitary  pupil  Xenocrates. 

The  three  dialogues,  Dept  aperijs,  et  StSaK-Tou, 
5E pv^ias  rj  7 repl  7tAoi/too,  5 A £ioj(os  v  vepl  Qavdrov , 
which  have  come  down  to  us  under  the  name  of 
Aeschines  are  not  genuine  remains :  it  is  even 
doubted  whether  they  are  the  same  works  which 
the  ancients  acknowledged  as  spurious.  They 
have  been  edited  by  Fischer,  the  third  edition  of 
which  (8vo.  Lips.  1786)  contains  the  criticisms  of 
Wolf,  and  forms  part  of  a  volume  of  spurious  Pla¬ 
tonic  dialogues  ( Simonis  Socratici  ut  videtur  dialogi 
quatuor )  by  Bockh,  Heidel.  1810. 

The  genuine  dialogues,  from  the  slight  mention 
made  of  them  by  Demetrius  Phalereus,  seem  to 
have  been  full  of  Socratic  irony.  Hermogenes, 
Ilepl  TSeai/,  considers  Aeschines  as  superior  to 
Xenophon  in  elegance  and  purity  of  style.  A  long 
and  amusing  passage  is  quoted  by  Cicero  from  him. 
(De  Invent.  1.  31 ;  Diogenes  Laertius,  ii.  60-64,  and 
the  authorities  collected  by  Fischer.)  [B.  J.] 

AE'SCHINES  (Aterxdnjs),  of  Miletus,  a  con¬ 
temporary  of  Cicero,  and  a  distinguished  orator  in 
the  Asiatic  style  of  eloquence.  He  is  said  by  Dio¬ 
genes  Laertius  to  have  written  on  Politics.  He 
died  in  exile  on  account  of  having  spoken  too  freely 
to  Pompey.  (Cic.  Brut.  95  ;  Diog.  Laert.  ii.  64  ; 
Strab.  xiv.  p.  635  ;  Sen.  Controv.  i.  8.) 

AE'SCHINES  (AteryA’A),  of  Neapolis,  a  Peri¬ 
patetic  philosopher,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the 
Academy  at  Athens,  together  with  Charmades  and 
Clitomachus  about  B.  c.  109.  (Cic.  de  Orat.  i.  11.) 
Diogenes  Laertius  (ii.  64)  says,  that  he  ’"as  a 
pupil  of  Melanthus  the  Rhodian. 

AE'SCHINES  (A iaxlvrjs),  an  ancient  physi¬ 
cian,  who  lived  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fourth 
century  after  Christ.  He  was  born  in  the  island 
of  Chios,  and  settled  at  Athens,  where  he  appears 
to  have  practised  with  very  little  success,  but  ac¬ 
quired  great  fame  by  a  happy  cure  of  Eunapius 
Sardianus,  who  on  his  voyage  to  Athens  (as  he  tells 
us  himself,  in  vita  Proaeres.  p.  76,  ed.  Boisson) 
had  been  seized  with  a  fever  of  a  very  violent 
kind,  which  yielded  only  to  treatment  of  a  peculiar 
nature.  An  Athenian  physician  of  this  name  is 
quoted  by  Pliny  ( H .  N.  xxviii.  10),  of  whom  it  is 
only  known,  that  he  must  have  lived  some  time 
before  the  middle  of  the  first  century  after 
Christ.  [W.  A.  G.] 

AE'SCHRION,  of  Syracuse,  whose  wife  Pippa 
was  one  of  the  mistresses  of  Verres,  is  frequently 
mentioned  by  Cicero  in  the  Verrine  Orations,  (ii. 
14,  v.  12,  31.)  He  assisted  Verres  in  robbing  the 
Syracusans  (ii.  21),  and  obtained  the  farming  of 
the  tithes  of  the  Herbitcnses  for  the  purpose  of 
plundering  them.  (iii.  33.) 

AE'SCHRION  (AurypiW),  an  iambic  poet,  a 
native  of  Samos.  He  is  mentioned  by  Athenaeus 
(vii.p.  296, f.  viii.  p.  335,  c.),  who  has  preserved  some 
choliambic  verses  of  his,  in  which  he  defends  the 
Samian  Philaenis  against  Polycrates,  the  Athenian 
rhetorician  and  sophist.  Some  of  his  verses  are 
also  quoted  by  Tzetzes  (ad  Lyeophr.  638).  There 
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was  an  epic  poet  of  the  same  name,  who  was  a 
native  of  Mitylene  and  a  pupil  of  Aristotle,  and 
who  is  said  to  have  accompanied  Alexander  on 
some  of  his  expeditions.  He  is  mentioned  by 
Suidas  (s.  v.)  and  Tzetzes  (CM.  viii.  406).  As 
he  was  also  a  writer  of  iambics  and  choliambics, 
many  scholars  have  supposed  him  to  be  identical 
with  the  Samian  Aeschrion,  and  to  have  been 
called  a  Mitylenaean  in  consequence  of  having  re¬ 
sided  for  some  time  in  that  city.  (Schneidewin, 
Delectus  Poetarum  iambic,  et  melicorum  Grace. ; 
Jacobs,  Antli.  Graec.  xiii.  834.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

AE'SCHRION,  a  Greek  writer  on  agriculture, 
of  whom  nothing  more  is  known.  (Varr.  de  Re 
Rust.  i.  1.) 

AE'SCHRION  (’AwxjOt&w),  a  native  of  Per- 
gamus,  and  a  physician  in  the  second  century  after 
Christ.  He  was  one  of  Galen’s  tutors,  who  sajT3 
that  he  belonged  to  the  sect  of  the  Empirici,  and 
that  he  had  a  great  knowledge  of  Pharmacy  and 
Materia  Medica.  Aeschrion  was  the  inventor  of  a 
celebrated  superstitious  remedy  for  the  bite  of  a 
mad  dog,  which  is  mentioned  with  approbation  by 
Galen  and  Oribasius  (Syjiops.  iii.  p.  55),  and  of 
which  the  most  important  ingredient  was  powdered 
crawfish.  These  he  directs  to  be  caught  at  a  time 
when  the  sun  and  moon  were  in  a  particular  relative 
position,  and  to  be  baked  alive.  (Gal.  De  Simpl. 
Medic.  Facult.  xi.  34,  vol.  xii.  p.  356  ;  C.  G.  Kuhn, 
Additam.  ad  Elench.  Med.  Vet.  a  J.  A.  Fabric, 
in  “Bill.  GrP  exhibit.)  [W.  A.  G.] 

AESCHY'LIDES  (Ala^vA'idris),  wrote  a  work 
on  agriculture,  entitled  TeocpyiKci,  which  was  at 
least  in  three  books.  (Athen.  xiv.  p.  650,  d ; 
Aelian,  de  Anim.  xvi.  32.) 

AE'SCHYLUS  (AtcryoAos)  was  born  at  Eleusis 
in  Attica  in  b.  c.  525,  so  that  he  was  thirty-five 
years  of  age  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Marathon, 
and  contemporary  with  Simonides  and  Pindar. 
His  father  Euphorion  was  probably  connected  with 
the  worship  of  Demeter,  from  which  Aeschylus 
may  naturally  be  supposed  to  have  received  his 
first  religious  impressions.  He  was  himself,  ac¬ 
cording  to  some  authorities,  initiated  in  the  rnj-s- 
teries,  with  reference  to  which,  and  to  his  birth¬ 
place  Eleusis,  Aristophanes  (Ran.  884)  makes  him 
pray  to  the  Eleusinian  goddess.  Pausanias  (i.  21. 
§2)  relates  an  anecdote  of  him,  which,  if  true, 
shews  that  he  was  struck  in  very  early  youth  with 
the  exhibitions  of  the  drama.  According  to  this 
story,  “  When  he  was  a  boy  he  was  set  to  watch 
grapes  in  the  country,  and  there  fell  asleep.  In 
his  slumbers  Dionysus  appeared  to  him,  and 
ordered  him  to  apply  himself  to  tragedy.  At  day¬ 
break  he  made  the  attempt,  and  succeeded  very 
easily.”  Such  a  dream  as  this  could  hardly  have 
resulted  from  anything  but  the  impression  pro¬ 
duced  by  tragic  exhibitions  upon  a  warm  imagina¬ 
tion.  At  the  age  of  25  (b.  c.  499),  he  made  his 
first  appearance  as  a  competitor  for  the  prize  of 
tragedy,  against  Choerilus  and  Pratinas,  without 
however  being  successful.  Sixteen  years  after¬ 
ward  (b.  c.  484),  Aeschylus  gained  his  first  victory. 
The  titles  of  the  pieces  which  he  then  brought  out 
are  not  known,  but  his  competitors  were  most 
probably  Pratinas  and  Phrynichus  or  Choerilus. 
Eight  years  afterwards  he  gained  the  prize  with 
the  trilogy  of  which  the  l’ersae,  the  earliest  of  his 
extant  dramas,  was  one  piece.  The  whole  number 
of  victories  attributed  to  Aeschylus  amounted  to 
thirteen,  most  of  which  were  gained  by  him  in  the: 
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interval  of  sixteen  years,  between  b.  c.  484,  the 
year  of  his  first  tragic  victory,  and  the  close  of  the 
Persian  war  by  Cimon’s  double  victory  at  the 
Eurvmedon,  b.  c.  470.  (Bode,  Gescli.  der  Hellen. 
D'ichtkunst,  iii.  p.  212.)  The  year  b.  c.  468  was 
the  date  of  a  remarkable  event  in  the  poet’s  life. 
In  that  year  he  was  defeated  in  a  tragic  contest  by 
his  younger  rival  Sophocles,  and  if  we  may  be¬ 
lieve  Plutarch  (Urn.  8),  his  mortification  at  this 
indignity,  as  he  conceived  it,  was  so  great,  that  he 
quitted  Athens  in  disgust  the  very  same  year,  and 
went  to  the  court  of  Iiiero  (Paus.  i.  2.  §  3),  king 
of  Syracuse,  where  he  found  Simonides  the  lyric 
poet,  who  as  well  as  himself  was  by  that  prince 
most  hospitably  received.  Of  the  fact  of  his  hav¬ 
ing  visited  Sicily  at  the  time  alluded  to,  there  can 
be  no  doubt ;  but  whether  the  motive  alleged  by 
Plutarch  for  his  doing  so  was  the  only  one,  or  a 
real  one,  is  a  question  of  considerable  difficulty, 
though  of  little  practical  moment.  It  may  be,  as 
has  been  plausibly  maintained  by  some  authors, 
that  Aeschylus,  whose  family  and  personal  honours 
were  connected  with  the  glories  of  Marathon,  and 
the  heroes  of  the  Persian  war,  did  not  sympathise 
with  the  spirit  of  aggrandisement  by  which  the 
councils  of  his  country  were  then  actuated,  nor 
approve  of  its  policy  in  the  struggle  for  the 
supremacy  over  Greece.  The  contemporaries  of 
his  earlier  years,  Miltiades,  Aristeides,  and  The- 
mistocles,  whose  achievements  in  the  service  of 
their  country  were  identified  with  those  of  himself 
and  his  family,  had  been  succeeded  by  Cimon  :  and 
the  aristocratical  principles  which  Aeschylus  sup¬ 
ported  were  gradually  being  supplanted  and  over¬ 
borne  by  the  advance  of  democracy.  From  all 
this,  Aeschylus  might  have  felt  that  he  was 
outliving  his  principles,  and  have  felt  it  the  more 
keenly,  from  Cimon,  the  hero  of  the  day,  having 
been  one  of  the  judges  who  awarded  the  tragic 
prize  to  Sophocles  in  preference  to  himself.  (Plut. 
/.  c .)  On  this  supposition,  Athens  could  not  have 
been  an  agreeable  residence  to  a  person  like 
Aeschylus,  and  therefore  he  might  have  been  dis¬ 
posed  to  leave  it ;  but  still  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  his  defeat  by  Sophocles  materially  influenced 
his  determinations,  and  was  at  any  rate  the  proxi¬ 
mate  cause  of  his  removing  to  Sicily.  It  has  been 
further  conjectured  that  the  charge  of  acre  Seta  or 
impiety  which  was  brought  against  Aeschylus  for 
an  alleged  publication  of  the  mysteries  of  Ceres 
(Aristot.  Eth.  iii.  1),  but  possibly  from  political 
motives,  was  in  some  measure  connected  with  his 
retirement  from  his  native  country.  If  this  were 
really  the  case,  it  follows,  that  the  play  or  plays 
which  gave  the  supposed  offence  to  the  Athenians, 
must  have  been  published  before  b.  c.  468,  and 
therefore  that  the  trilogy  of  the  Oresteia  could 
have  had  no  connexion  with  it.  Shortly  before 
the  arrival  of  Aeschylus  at  the  court  of  Iiiero,  that 
prince  had  built  the  town  of  Aetna,  at  the  bottom 
of  the  mountain  of  that  name,  and  on  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Catana  :  in  connexion  with  this  event, 
Aeschylus  is  said  to  have  composed  his  play  of  the 
Women  of  Aetna  (b.  C.  471,  or  472),  in  which  he 
predicted  and  prayed  for  the  prosperity  of  the 
new  city.  At  the  request  of  Iiiero,  he  also  repro¬ 
duced  the  play  of  the  Persae,  with  the  trilogy  of 
which  he  had  been  victorious  in  the  dramatic  con¬ 
tests  at  Athens,  (b.  c.  472.)  Now  we  know  that 
the  trilogy  of  the  Seven  against  Thebes  was  re¬ 
presented  soon  after  the  44  Persians  :  ”  it  follows 
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therefore  that  the  former  trilogy  must  have  been 
first  represented  not  later  than  B.  c.  470.  (Welcker, 
Trilogie ,  p.  520  ;  Schol.  ad  Aristoph.  Ran.  1053.) 
Aristeides,  who  died  in  B.  c.  468,  was  living  at 
the  time.  (Plut.  Arist.  3.)  Besides  “The  Women 
of  Aetna,”  Aeschylus  also  composed  other  pieces  in 
Sicily,  in  which  are  said  to  have  occurred  Sicilian 
words  and  expressions  not  intelligible  to  the  Athe¬ 
nians.  (Athen.  ix.  p.  402,  b.)  From  the  number  of 
such  words  and  expressions,  which  have  been 
noticed  in  the  later  extant  plays  of  Aeschylus,  it 
has  been  inferred  that  he  spent  a  considerable  time 
in  Sicily,  on  this  his  first  visit.  We  must  not 
however  omit  to  mention,  that,  according  to  some 
accounts,  Aeschylus  also  visited  Sicily  about  b.  c. 
488,  previous  to  what  we  have  considered  his  first 
visit.  (Bode,  Id.  iii.  p.  215.)  The  occasion  of  this 
retirement  is  said  to  have  been  the  victory  gained 
over  him  by  Simonides,  to  whom  the  Athenians 
adjudged  the  prize  for  the  best  elegy  on  those  who 
fell  at  Marathon.  This  tradition,  however,  is  not 
supported  by  strong  independent  testimony,  and 
accordingly  its  truth  has  been  much  questioned. 
Snidas  indeed  states  that  Aeschylus  had  visited 
Sicily  even  before  this,  when  he  was  only  twenty- 
five  years  of  age  (b.  c.  499),  immediately  after  his 
first  contest  with  Pratinas,  on  which  occasion  the 
crowd  of  spectators  was  so  great  as  to  cause  the 
fall  of  the  wooden  planks  (i/cpia)  or  temporary 
scaffolding,  on  which  they  were  accommodated 
with  seats. 

In  b.  c.  467,  his  friend  and  patron  king  Iiiero 
died  ;  and  in  b.  c.  458,  it  appears  that  Aeschylus 
was  again  at  Athens  from  the  fact  that  the  trilogy 
of  the  Oresteia  was  produced  in  that  year.  The 
conjecture  of  Bcickh,  that  this  might  have  been  a 
second  representation  in  the  absence  of  the  poet, 
is  not  supported  by  any  probable  reasons,  for  we 
have  no  intimation  that  the  Oresteia  ever  had  been 
acted  before.  (Hermann,  Opusc.  ii.  p.  137.)  In  the 
same  or  the  following  year  (b.  c.  457),  Aeschylus 
again  visited  Sicily  for  the  last  time,  and  the 
reason  assigned  for  this  his  second  or  as  others 
conceive  his  fourth  visit  to  this  island,  is  both  pro¬ 
bable  and  sufficient.  The  fact  is,  that  in  his  play 
of  the  Eumenides,  the  third  and  last  of  the  three 
plays  which  made  up  the  Orestean  trilogy,  Aes¬ 
chylus  proved  himself  a  decided  supporter  of  the 
ancient  dignities  and  power  of  that  44  watchful 
guardian”  of  Athens,  the  aristocratical  court  of  the 
Areiopagus,  in  opposition  to  Pericles  and  his  de- 
mocratical  coadjutors.  With  this  trilogy  Aeschylus 
was  “indeed  successful  as  a  poet,  but  not  as  a  poli¬ 
tician  :  it  did  not  produce  the  effects  he  had  wished 
and  intended,  and  he  found  that  he  had  striven 
in  vain  against  the  opinions  and  views  of  a  gene¬ 
ration  to  which  he  did  not  belong.  Accordingly  it 
has  been  conjectured  that  either  from  disappoint¬ 
ment  or  fear  of  the  consequences,  or  perhaps  from 
both  these  causes,  he  again  quitted  Athens,  and 
retired  once  more  to  Sicily.  But  another  reason, 
which  if  founded  on  truth,  perhaps  operated  in 
conjunction  with  the  former,  has  been  assigned  for 
his  last  sojourn  in  Sicily.  This  rests  on  a  state¬ 
ment  made  more  or  less  distinctly  by  various 
authors,  to  the  effect  that  Aeschylus  was  accused 
of  impiety  before  the  court  of  the  Areiopagus,  and 
that  he  would  have  been  condemned  but  for  the 
interposition  of  his  brother  Ameinias,  who  had 
distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of  Salamis. 
(Aelian,  V.  II.  v.  19.)  According  to  some  authors 
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this  accusation  was  preferred  against  him,  for 
having  in  some  of  his  plays  either  divulged  or 
profanely  spoken  of  the  mysteries  of  Ceres.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  others,  the  charge  originated  from  his 
having  introduced  on  the  stage  the  dread  god¬ 
desses,  the  Eumenides,  which  he  had  done  in  such 
a  way  as  not  only  to  do  violence  to  popular  pre¬ 
judice,  but  also  to  excite  the  greatest  alarm  among 
the  spectators.  Now,  the  Eumenides  contains  no¬ 
thing  which  can  be  considered  as  a  publication  of 
the  mysteries  of  Ceres,  and  therefore  we  are  in¬ 
clined  to  think  that  his  political  enemies  availed 
themselves  of  the  unpopularity  he  had  incurred  by 
his  “  Chorus  of  Furies,”  to  get  up  against  him  a 
charge  of  impiety,  which  they  supported  not  only 
by  what  was  objectionable  in  the  Eumenides,  but 
also  in  other  plays  not  now  extant.  At  any  rate, 
from  the  number  of  authorities  all  confirming  this 
conclusion,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  towards  the 
end  of  his  life  Aeschylus  incurred  the  serious  dis¬ 
pleasure  of  a  strong  party  at  Athens,  and  that 
after  the  exhibition  of  the  Orestean  trilogy  he 
retired  to  Gela  in  Sicily,  where  he  died  B.  c.  456, 
in  the  69th  year  of  his  age,  and  three  years  after 
the  representation  of  the  Eumenides.  On  the 
manner  of  his  death  the  ancient  writers  are  unani¬ 
mous.  (Suidas,  s.  v.  XeAcou^gvouv.)  An  eagle,  say 
they,  mistaking  the  poet’s  bald  head  for  a  stone, 
let  a  tortoise  fall  upon  it  to  break  the  shell,  and 
so  fulfilled  an  oracle,  according  to  which  Aeschylus 
was  fated  to  die  by  a  blow  from  heaven.  The 
inhabitants  of  Gela  shewed  their  regard  for 
his  character,  by  public  solemnities  in  his  honour, 
by  erecting  a  noble  monument  to  him,  and  inscrib¬ 
ing  it  with  an  epitaph  written  by  himself.  (Paus. 
i.  14.  §4;  Athen.  xiv.  627.  d.  Vit.  Anon.)  In  it 
Gela  is  mentioned  as  the  place  of  his  burial,  and 
the  field  of  Marathon  as  the  place  of  his  most 
glorious  achievements  ;  but  no  mention  is  made  of 
his  poetry,  the  only  subject  of  commemoration  in 
the  later  epigrams  written  in  his  honour.  At 
Athens  also  his  name  and  memory  were  holden  in 
especial  reverence,  and  the  prophecy  in  which  he 
(Athen.  viii.  347,  e.  f.)  is  said  to  have  predicted  his 
own  posthumous  fame,  when  he  was  first  defeated 
by  Sophocles,  was  amply  fulfilled.  His  pieces 
were  frequently  reproduced  on  the  stage  ;  and  by 
a  special  decree  of  the  people,  a  chorus  was  pro¬ 
vided  at  the  expense  of  the  state  for  any  one  who 
might  wish  to  exhibit  his  tragedies  a  second  time. 
(Aristoph.  Achar.  102;  Aeschyl.  vita.)  Hence 
Aristophanes  (7?aw.  892)  makes  Aeschylus  say  of 
himself,  that  his  poetry  did  not  die  with  him ;  and 
even  after  his  death,  he  may  be  said  to  have 
gained  many  victories  over  his  successors  in  Attic 
tragedy.  (Hermann,  Opusc.  ii.  p.  158.)  The  plays 
thus  exhibited  for  the  first  time  may  either  have 
been  those  which  Aeschylus  had  not  produced 
himself,  or  such  as  had  been  represented  in  Sicily, 
and  not  at  Athens,  during  his  lifetime.  The  in¬ 
dividuals  who  exhibited  his  dramatic  remains  on 
the  Attic  stage  were  his  sons  Euphorion  and  Bion : 
the  former  of  whom  was,  in  b.  c.  431,  victorious 
with  a  tetralogy  over  Sophocles  and  Euripides 
(Argum.  Eurip.  Med.),  and  in  addition  to  this,  is 
said  to  have  gained  four  victories  with  dramatic 
pieces  of  his  father’s  never  before  represented. 
(Blomfield,  ad  Argum.  Agavi.  p.  20.)  Philocles 
also,  the  son  of  a  sister  of  Aeschylus,  was  victo¬ 
rious  over  the  King  Oedipus  of  Sophocles,  probably 
with  a  tragedy  of  his  uncle’s.  (Argum.  Soph.  Oed. 
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Tyr.)  From  and  by  means  of  these  persons  arose 
what  was  called  the  Tragic  School  of  Aeschylus, 
which  continued  for  the  space  of  125  years. 

We  have  hitherto  spoken  of  Aeschylus  as  a  poet 
only  ;  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  he  was  also 
highly  renowned  as  a  warrior.  His  first  achieve¬ 
ments  as  a  soldier  were  in  the  battle  of  Marathon, 
in  which  his  brother  Cynaegeirus  and  himself  so 
highly  distinguished  themselves,  that  their  exploits 
were  commemorated  with  a  descriptive  painting  in 
the  theatre  of  Athens,  which  was  thought  to  be 
much  older  than  the  statue  there  erected  in  honour 
of  Aeschylus.  (Paus.  i.  21.  §  2.)  The  epitaph 
which  he  wrote  on  himself,  proves  that  he  con¬ 
sidered  his  share  in  that  battle  as  the  most  glo¬ 
rious  achievement  of  his  life,  though  he  was 
also  engaged  at  Artemisium,  Salamis,  and  Pla- 
taea.  (Paus.  i.  14.  §  4.)  All  his  family,  indeed, 
were  distinguished  for  bravery.  His  younger 
brother  Ameinias  (Herod,  viii.  84 ;  Diod.  xi.  25) 
was  noted  as  having  commenced  the  attack  on 
the  Persian  ships  at  Salamis,  and  at  Marathon  no 
one  was  so  perseveringly  brave  as  Cynaegeirus. 
(Herod,  vi.  114.)  Hence  we  may  not  unreason¬ 
ably  suppose,  that  the  gratitude  of  the  Athenians 
for  such  services  contributed  somewhat  to  a  due 
appreciation  of  the  poet’s  merits,  and  to  the  tragic 
victory  which  he  gained  soon  after  the  battle  of 
Marathon  (b.  c.  484)  and  before  that  of  Salamis. 
Nor  can  we  wonder  at  the  peculiar  vividness  and 
spirit  with  which  he  portrays  the  “  pomp  anc^  cir¬ 
cumstance”  of  war,  as  in  the  Persae,  and  the 
“  Seven  against  Thebes,”  describing  its  incidents 
and  actions  as  one  who  had  really  been  an  actor 
in  scenes  such  as  he  paints. 

The  style  of  Aeschylus  is  bold,  energetic,  and 
sublime,  full  of  gorgeous  imagery,  and  magnificent 
expressions  such  as  became  the  elevated  characters 
of  his  dramas,  and  the  ideas  he  Avished  to  express. 
(Aristoph.  Ran.  934.)  This  sublimity  of  diction 
was  however  sometimes  carried  to  an  extreme, 
which  made  his  language  turgid  and  inflated,  so 
that  as  Quintilian  (x.  1)  says  of  him,  k‘  he  is 
grandiloquent  to  a  fault.”  In  the  turn  of  his  ex¬ 
pressions,  the  poetical  predominates  over  the  syn¬ 
tactical.  He  was  peculiarly  fond  of  metaphorical 
phrases  and  strange  compounds,  and  obsolete  lan¬ 
guage,  so  that  he  was  much  more  epic  in  his 
language  than  either  Sophocles  or  Euripides,  and 
excelled  in  displaying  strong  feelings  and  impulses, 
and  describing  the  aAvful  and  the  terrible,  rather 
than  in  exhibiting  the  workings  of  the  human 
mind  under  the  influence  of  complicated  and  \Tarious 
motives.  But  notwithstanding  the  general  eleva¬ 
tion  of  his  style,  the  subordinate  characters  in  his 
plays,  as  the  Avatchman  in  the  Agamemnon,  and 
the  nurse  of  Orestes  in  the  Choephoroe,  are  made 
to  use  language  fitting  their  station,  and  less  re¬ 
moved  from  that  of  common  life. 

The  characters  of  Aeschylus,  like  his  diction, 
are  sublime  and  majestic, — they  Avere  gods  and 
heroes  of  colossal  magnitude,  Avhose  imposing  aspect 
could  be  endured  by  the  heroes  of  Marathon  and 
Salamis,  but  Avas  too  awTul  for  the  contemplation 
of  the  next  generation,  who  complained  that 
Aeschylus’  language  Avas  not  human.  (Aristoph. 
Ra7i.  1056.)  Hence  the  general  impressions  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  poetry  of  Aeschylus  Avere  rather  of  a 
religious  than  of  a  moral  nature:  his  personages 
being  both  in  action  and  suffering,  superhuman, 
and  therefore  not  always  fitted  to  teach  practical 
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)  lessons.  He  produces  indeed  a  sort  of  religious 
;  awe,  and  dread  of  the  irresistible  power  of  the 
ij  gods,  to  which  man  is  represented  as  being  entirely 
[  subject ;  but  on  the  other  hand  humanity  often 
K  appears  as  the  sport  of  an  irrevocable  destiny,  or 
the  victim  of  a  struggle  between  superior  beings. 

J  Still  Aeschylus  sometimes  discloses  a  providential 
>1  order  of  compensation  and  retribution,  while  he 
always  teaches  the  duty  of  resignation  and  sub- 
g  mission  to  the  will  of  the  gods,  and  the  futility 
1;  and  fatal  consequences  of  all  opposition  to  it.  See 
r  Quarterly  Review,  No.  112,  p.  315. 

With  respect  to  the  construction  of  his  plays, 
it  has  been  often  remarked,  that  they  have 

I  little  or  no  plot,  and  are  therefore  wanting  in 
dramatic  interest :  this  deficiency  however  may 
strike  us  more  than  it  otherwise  would  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  most  of  his  extant  plays  being  only  parts, 
or  acts  of  a  more  complicated  drama.  Still  we 
cannot  help  being  impressed  with  the  belief,  that 
he  was  more  capable  of  sketching  a  vast  outline, 
:4  than  of  filling  up  its  parts,  however  bold  and 
vigorous  are  the  sketches  by  which  he  portrays 
1:  and  groups  his  characters.  His  object,  indeed,  ac- 

I:  cording  to  Aristophanes,  in  such  plays  as  the 
Persae,  and  the  Seven  against  Thebes,  which  are 
more  epical  than  dramatical,  was  rather  to  animate 
;  his  countrymen  to  deeds  of  glory  and  warlike 
;  achievement,  and  to  inspire  them  with  generous 
and  elevated  sentiments,  by  a  vivid  exhibition  of 
noble  deeds  and  characters,  than  to  charm  or 
startle  by  the  incidents  of  an  elaborate  plot.  ( Ran. 
1000.)  The  religious  views  and  tenets  of  Aes¬ 
chylus,  so  far  as  they  appear  in  his  writings,  were 
Homeric.  Like  Homer,  he  represents  Zeus  as 
the  supreme  Ruler  of  the  Universe,  the  source  and 
centre  of  all  things.  To  him  all  the  other  divini¬ 
ties  are  subject,  and  from  him  all  their  powers  and 
authority  are  derived.  Even  Fate  itself  is  some¬ 
times  identical  with  his  will,  and  the  result  of  his 
decrees.  He  only  of  all  the  beings  in  heaven  and 
earth  is  free  to  act  as  he  pleases.  (Prom.  40.) 

In  Philosophical  sentiments,  there  was  a  tradi¬ 
tion  that  Aeschylus  was  a  Pythagorean  (Cic.  Tus. 
Disp.  ii.  10)  ;  but  of  this  his  writings  do  not 
furnish  any  conclusive  proof,  though  there  certainly 
was  some  similarity  between  him  and  Pythagoras 
in  the  purity  and  elevation  of  their  sentiments. 

The  most  correct  and  lively  description  of  the 
character  and  dramatic  merits  of  Aeschylus,  and  of 
the  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  by  his  con¬ 
temporaries  and  immediate  successors,  is  given  by 
Aristophanes  in  his  “Frogs.”  He  is  there  de¬ 
picted  as  proud  and  impatient,  and  his  style  and 
genius  such  as  we  have  described  it.  Aristophanes 
was  evidently  a  very  great  admirer  of  him,  and 
sympathised  in  no  common  degree  with  his  politi¬ 
cal  and  moral  sentiments.  He  considered  Aes¬ 
chylus  as  without  a  rival  and  utterly  unapproachable 
as  a  tragic  poet;  and  represents  even  Sophocles 
himself  as  readily  yielding  to  and  admitting  his 
superior  claims  to  the  tragic  throne.  But  few  if 
!  any  of  the  ancient  critics  seem  to  have  altogether 
coincided  with  Aristophanes  in  his  estimation  of 
Aeschylus,  though  they  give  him  credit  for  his 
excellences.  Thus  Dionysius  (De  Poet.  Vet.  ii.  9) 
praises  the  originality  of  his  ideas  and  of  his  ex¬ 
pressions,  and  the  beauty  of  his  imagery,  and  the 
propriety  and  dignity  of  his  characters.  Longinus 
(15)  speaks  of  his  elevated  creations  and  imagery, 
but  condemns  some  of  his  expressions  as  harsh  and 
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overstrained ;  and  Quintilian  ( x.  1 )  expresses 
himself  much  to  the  same  effect.  The  expression 
attributed  to  Sophocles,  that  Aeschylus  did  what 
was  right  without  knowing  it  (Athen.  x.  p.428,f.), 
in  other  words,  that  he  was  an  unconscious  genius, 
working  without  any  knowledge  of  or  regard  to 
the  artistical  laws  of  his  profession,  is  worthy  of 
note.  So  also  is  the  observation  of  Schlegel  (Lec¬ 
ture  iv.),  that  “  Generally  considered,  the  tragedies 
of  Aeschylus  are  an  example  amongst  many,  that 
in  art,  as  in  nature,  gigantic  productions  precede 
those  of  regulated  symmetry,  which  then  dwindle 
away  into  delicacy  and  insignificance ;  and  that 
poetry  in  her  first  manifestation  always  approaches 
nearest  to  the  awfulness  of  religion,  whatever  shape 
the  latter  may  assume  among  the  various  races  of 
men.”  Aeschylus  himself  used  to  say  of  his 
dramas,  that  they  were  fragments  of  the  great 
banquet  of  Homer’s  table.  (Athen.  viii.  p.  347,  e.) 
The  alterations  made  by  Aeschylus  in  the  compo¬ 
sition  and  dramatic  representation  of  Tragedy 
were  so  great,  that  he  was  considered  by  the 
Athenians  as  the  father  of  it,  just  as  Homer  was 
of  Epic  poetry  and  Herodotus  of  History.  (Philostr. 
Vit.  Apoll.  vi.  11.)  As  the  ancients  themselves 
remarked,  it  was  a  greater  advance  from  the 
elementary  productions  of  Thespis,  Choerilus,  and 
Phrynichus,  to  the  stately  tragedy  of  Aeschylus, 
than  from  the  latter  to  the  perfect  and  refined 
forms  of  Sophocles.  It  was  the  advance  from 
infancy  if  not  to  maturity,  at  least  to  a  youthful 
and  vigorous  manhood.  Even  the  improvements 
and  alterations  introduced  by  his  successors  were 
the  natural  results  and  suggestions  of  those  of 
Aeschylus.  The  first  and  principal  alteration 
which  he  made  was  the  introduction  of  a  second 
actor  (Bevrepa-yun'LO-T'/is,  Aristot.  Poet.  4.  §  16), 
and  the  consequent  formation  of  the  dialogue  pro¬ 
perly  so  called,  and  the  limitation  of  the  choral 
parts.  So  great  was  the  effect  of  this  change  that 
Aristotle  denotes  it  by  saying,  that  he  made  the 
dialogue,  the  principal  part  of  the  play  (t ov 
Koyov  TTpuTaycomaTi'ii'  lYapevKtvacrev),  instead  of 
the  choral  part,  which  was  now  become  subsidiary 
and  secondary.  This  innovation  was  of  course 
adopted  by  his  contemporaries,  just  as  Aeschylus 
himself  (e.  g.  in  the  Choephoroe  665 — 716)  fol¬ 
lowed  the  example  of  Sophocles,  in  subsequently 
introducing  a  third  actor.  The  characters  in  his 
plays  were  sometimes  represented  by  Aeschylus 
himself.  (Athen.  i.  p.  39.)  In  the  early  part  of 
his  career  he  was  supported  by  an  actor  named 
Cleandrus,  and  afterwards  by  Myniscus  of  Chal- 
chis.  (Vita  apud  Robert,  p.  161.)  The  dialogue 
between  the  two  principal  characters  in  the  plays 
of  Aeschylus  was  generally  kept  up  in  a  strictly 
symmetrical  form,  each  thought  or  sentiment  of 
the  two  speakers  being  expressed  in  one  or  two 
unbroken  lines  :  e.  g.  as  the  dialogue  between 
Kratos  and  Hephaestus  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Prometheus.  In  the  same  way,  in  the  Seven 
against  Thebes,  Eteocles  always  expresses  himself 
in  three  lines  between  the  reflections  of  the  chorus. 
This  arrangement,  differing  as  it  does  from  the 
forms  of  ordinary  conversation,  gives  to  the  dialogue 
of  Aeschylus  an  elevated  and  stately  character, 
which  bespeaks  the  conversation  of  gods  and  he¬ 
roes.  But  the  improvements  of  Aeschylus  were 
not  limited  to  the  composition  of  tragedy  :  he  added 
the  resources  of  art  in  its  exhibition.  Thus,  he  is 
said  to  have  availed  himself  of  the  skill  of  Aga- 
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tharcus,  who  painted  for  him  the  first  scenes  which 
had  ever  been  drawn  according  to  the  principles  of 
linear  perspective.  (Vitruv.  Praef.  lib.  vii.)  He 
also  furnished  his  actors  with  more  suitable  and 
magnificent  dresses,  with  significant  and  various 
masks,  and  with  the  thick-soled  cothurnus,  to  raise 
their  statue  to  the  height  of  heroes.  He  moreover 
bestowed  so  much  attention  on  the  choral  dances, 
that  he  is  said  to  have  invented  various  figures 
himself,  and  to  have  instructed  the  choristers  in 
them  without  the  aid  of  the  regular  ballet-masters. 
(Athen.  i.  p.  21.)  So  great  was  Aeschylus’  skill  as 
a  teacher  in  this  respect,  that  Telestes,  one  of  his 
choristers,  was  able  to  express  by  dance  alone  the 
various  incidents  of  the  play  of  the  Seven  against 
Thebes.  (Athen.  1.  c .)  The  removal  of  all  deeds 
of  bloodshed  and  murder  from  the  public  view,  in 
conformity  with  the  rule  of  Horace  {A.P.  185), 
is  also  said  to  have  been  a  practice  introduced  by 
Aeschylus.  (Philos.  Vit.  Apol.  vi.  11.)  With  him 
also  arose  the  usage  of  representing  at  the  same 
time  a  trilogy  of  plays  connected  in  subject,  so  that 
each  formed  one  act,  as  it  were,  of  a  great  whole, 
which  might  be  compared  with  some  of  Shake¬ 
speare’s  historical  plays.  Even  before  the  time  of 
Aeschylus,  it  had  been  customary  to  contend  for 
the  prize  of  tragedy  with  three  plays  exhibited  at 
the  same  time,  but  it  was  reserved  for  him  to  shew 
how  each  of  three  tragedies  might  be  complete  in 
itself,  and  independent  of  the  rest,  and  neverthe¬ 
less  form  a  part  of  a  harmonious  and  connected 
whole.  The  only  example  still  extant  of  such  a 
trilogy  is  the  Oresteia,  as  it  was  called.  A  Saty- 
rical  play  commonly  followed  each  tragic  trilogy, 
and  it  is  recorded  that  Aeschylus  was  no  less  a 
master  of  the  ludicrous  than  of  the  serious  drama. 
(Paus.  ii.  13.  §  5.) 

Aeschylus  is  said  to  have  written  seventy  trage¬ 
dies.  Of  these  only  seven  are  extant,  namely,  the 
“•Persians,”  the  “Seven  against  Thebes,”  the 
“Suppliants,”  the  “Prometheus,”  the  “Agamem¬ 
non,”  the  “  Choephoroe,”  and  “Eumenides  the 
last  three  forming,  as  already  remarked,  the  trilogy 
of  the  “Oresteia.”  The  “Persians”  was  acted  in 
B.  c.  472,  and  the  “Seven  against  Thebes”  a  year 
afterwards.  The  “Oresteia”  was  represented  in 
B.c.  458  ;  the  “Suppliants”  and  the  “Prometheus” 
were  brought  out  some  time  between  the  “Seven 
against  Thebes”  and  the  “  Oresteia.”  It  has  been 
supposed  from  some  allusions  in  the  “Suppliants,” 
that  this  play  was  acted  in  B.  c.  461,  when  Athens 
was  allied  with  Argos. 

The  first  edition  of  Aeschylus  was  printed  at 
Venice,  1518,  8vo.;  but  parts  of  the  Agamemnon 
and  the  Choephoroe  are  not  printed  in  this  edition, 
and  those  which  are  given,  are  made  up  into  one 
play.  Of  the  subsequent  editions  the  best  was  by 
Stanley,  Lond.  1663,  fo.  with  the  Scholia  and  a 
commentary,  reedited  by  Butler.  The  best  recent 
editions  are  by  Wellauer,  Lips.  1823,  W.  Dindorf, 
Lips.  1827,  and  Scholefield,  Camb.  1830.  There 
are  numerous  editions  of  various  plays,  of  which 
those  most  worthy  of  mention  are  by  Blomfield, 
Muller,  Klausen,  and  Peile.  The  principal  Eng¬ 
lish  translations  are  by  Potter,  Harford,  and  Med- 
win.  (Petersen,  Da  Aeschyli  Vita  et  Fabulis , 
Havniae,  1814;  Welcker,  Die  A  eschyl,  Trilogie 
Prometheus ,  Darmstadt,  1824,  JVachtrag  zur  Tri¬ 
logie ,  Frankf.  1826,  and  Die  Griech.  Tragedian, 
Bonn,  1840;  Klausen,  Theologumena  Aeschyli 
Tragici,  Berol.  1829.)  -  [R.  W.] 
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AE'SCHYLUS  (AtVxdAos),  of  Alexandria, 
an  epic  poet,  who  must  have  lived  previous  to  the 
end  of  the  second  century  of  our  aera,  and  whom 
Athenaeus  calls  a  well-informed  man.  One  of  his 
poems  bore  the  title  “  Amphitryon,”  and  another 
“  Messeniaca.”  A  fragment  of  the  former  is  pre¬ 
served  in  Athenaeus.  (xiii.  p.  599.)  According 
to  Zenobius  (v.  85),  he  had  also  written  a  work  on 
proverbs,  (n epl  Tlapoip.iwv  ;  compare  Schneidewin, 
Praefat.  Paroemiogr.  p.  xi.)  [L.  S.] 

AE'SCHYLUS  of  Cnidus,  a  contemporary  of 
Cicero,  and  one  of  the  most  celebrated  rhetoricians 
in  Asia  Minor.  (Cic.  Brut.  91,  95.) 

AE'SCHYLUS  (Aicrx^Aos)?  of  Rhodes,  was 
appointed  by  Alexander  the  Great  one  of  the  in¬ 
spectors  of  the  governors  of  that  country  after  its 
conquest  in  B.c.  332.  (Arrian,  Anab.  iii.  5  ;  comp. 
Curt.  iv.  8.)  He  is  not  spoken  of  again  till  b.  c. 
319,  when  he  is  mentioned  as  conveying  in  four 
ships  six  hundred  talents  of  silver  from  Cilicia  to 
Macedonia,  which  were  detained  at  Ephesus  by 
Antigonus,  in  order  to  pay  his  foreign  mercenaries. 
(Diod.  xviii.  52.) 

AESCULA'PIUS  (’AaKXrymds),  the  god  of  the 
medical  art.  In  the  Homeric  poems  Aesculapius 
does  not  appear  to  be  considered  as  a  divinity,  but 
merely  as  a  human  being,  which  is  indicated  by 
the  adjective  dy.vp.wv,  which  is  never  given  to  a 
god.  No  allusion  is  made  to  his  descent,  and  he 
is  merely  mentioned  as  the  igrrip  up.vg.wv,  and  the 
father  of  Machaon  and  Podaleirius.  {11.  ii.  731, 
iv.  194,  xi.  518.)  From  the  fact  that  Homer  ( Od . 
iv.  232)  calls  all  those  who  practise  the  healing 
art  descendants  of  Paeeon,  and  that  Podaleirius 
and  Machaon  are  called  the  sons  of  Aesculapius, 
it  has  been  inferred,  that  Aesculapius  and  Paeeon 
are  the  same  being,  and  consequently  a  divinity. 
But  wherever  Homer  mentions  the  healing  god,  it 
is  always  Paeeon,  and  never  Aesculapius ;  and  as 
in  the  poet’s  opinion  all  physicians  were  descended 
from  Paeeon,  he  probably  considered  Aesculapius 
in  the  same  light.  This  supposition  is  corroborated 
by  the  fact,  that  in  later  times  Paeeon  was  identi¬ 
fied  with  Apollo,  and  that  Aesculapius  is  uni¬ 
versally  described  as  a  descendant  of  Apollo.  The 
two  sons  of  Aesculapius  in  the  Iliad,  were  the 
physicians  in  the  Greek  army,  and  are  described 
as  ruling  over  Tricca,  Ithome,  and  Oechalia.  {II. 
ii.  729.)  According  to  Eustathius  {ad  Horn.  p. 
330),  Lapithes  was  a  son  of  Apollo  and  Stilbe,  and 
Aesculapius  was  a  descendant  of  Lapithes.  This 
tradition  seems  to  be  based  on  the  same  ground¬ 
work  as  the  more  common  one,  that  Aesculapius 
was  a  son  of  Apollo  and  Coronis,  the  daughter  of 
Phlegyas,  who  is  a  descendant  of  Lapithes. 
(Apollod.  iii.  10.  §  3;  Pind.  Pyth.  iii.  14,  with 
the  Schol.) 

'Ihe  common  story  then  goes  on  as  follows. 
\\  hen  Coronis  was  with  child  by  Apollo,  she 
became  enamoured  with  Ischys,  an  Arcadian, 
and  Apollo  informed  ot  this  by  a  raven,  which 
he  had  set  to  watch  her,  or,  according  to  Pindar, 
by  his  own  prophetic  powers,  sent  his  sister 
Artemis  to  kill  Coronis.  Artemis  accordingly  de¬ 
stroyed  Coronis  in  her  own  house  at  Lacereia  in 
Thessaly,  on  the  shore  of  lake  Baebia.  (Comp. 
Horn.  Hymn.  27.  3.)  According  to  Ovid  ( Met.  ii. 
605,  &c.)  and  Hyginus  {Poet.  Astr.  ii.  40),  it  was 
Apollo  himself  who  killed  Coronis  and  Ischys. 
When  the  body  of  Coronis  was  to  be  burnt,  Apollo, 
or,  according  to  others  (Paus.  ii.  26.  £  5),  Hermes 
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saved  the  child  (Aesculapius)  from  the  flames,  and 
|  carried  it  to  Cheiron,  who  instructed  the  boy  in 
the  art  of  healing  and  in  hunting.  (Find.  Pyth. 
iii.  1,  &c.;  Apollod.  iii.  10.  §  3  ;  Pans.  1.  c.)  Ac- 
l  cording  to  other  traditions  Aesculapius  was  born 
1  at  Tricca  in  Thessaly  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  647),  and 
n  others  again  related  that  Coronis  gave  birth  to  him 
i.  during  an  expedition  of  her  father  Phlegyas  into 
h  Peloponnesus,  in  the  territory  of  Epidaurus,  and 
B  that  she  exposed  him  on  mount  Tittheion,  which 
§  was  before  called  Myrtion.  Here  he  was  fed  by  a 
fi  goat  and  watched  by  a  dog,  until  at  last  he  was 
r.  found  by  Aresthanas,  a  shepherd,  who  saw  the  boy 
I  surrounded  by  a  lustre  like  that  of  lightning. 
it  (See  a  different  account  in  Paus.  viii.  25.  §  6.) 
|  From  this  dazzling  splendour,  or  from  his  having 

I  been  rescued  from  the  flames,  he  was  called  by  the 
Dorians  alyKapp.  The  truth  of  the  tradition  that 
9  Aesculapius  was  born  in  the  territory  of  Epi- 
i.  daurus,  and  was  not  the  son  of  Arsinoe,  daughter 
of  Leucippus  and  born  in  Messenia,  was  attest- 
:  ed  by  an  oracle  which  was  consulted  to  decide  the 
i!  question.  (Paus.  ii.  26.  §  6,  iv.  3.  §  2  ;  Cic.  De 
c  Nat.  Dear.  iii.  22,  where  three  different  Aescula- 
ii  piuses  are  made  out  of  the  different  local  traditions 
o  about  him.)  After  Aesculapius  had  grown  up, 
reports  spread  over  all  countries,  that  he  not  only 
f)  cured  all  the  sick,  but  called  the  dead  to  life  again, 
u  About  the  manner  in  which  he  acquired  this  latter 
ft  power,  there  were  two  traditions  in  ancient  times, 
tt  According  to  the  one  (Apollod.  1.  c.),  he  had  re- 
r  ceived  from  Athena  the  blood  which  had  flowed 
i  from  the  veins  of  Gorgo,  and  the  blood  which  had 
v  flowed  from  the  veins  of  the  right  side  of  her  body 

I  possessed  the  power  of  restoring  the  dead  to  life. 
According  to  the  other  tradition,  Aesculapius  on 
one  occasion  was  shut  up  in  the  house  of  Glaucus, 
whom  he  was  to  cure,  and  while  he  was  standing 
absorbed  in  thought,  there  came  a  serpent  which 
twined  round  the  staff,  and  which  he  killed. 
Another  serpent  then  came  carrying  in  its  mouth 
a  herb  with  which  it  recalled  to  life  the  one  that 
had  been  killed,  and  Aesculapius  henceforth  made 
use  of  the  same  herb  with  the  same  effect  upon 
men.  (Hygin.  Poet.  Astr.  ii.  14.)  Several  per¬ 
sons,  whom  Aesculapius  was  believed  to  have  re¬ 
stored  to  life,  are  mentioned  by  the  Scholiast  on 
Pindar  {Pyth.  iii.  96)  and  by  Apollodorus.  {1.  c .) 
When  he  was  exercising  this  art  upon  Glaucus, 
Zeus  killed  Aesculapius  with  a  flash  of  lightning, 
as  he  feared  lest  men  might  gradually  contrive  to 
escape  death  altogether  (Apollod.  iii.  10.  §  4),  or, 
according  to  others,  because  Pluto  had  complained 
of  Aesculapius  diminishing  the  number  of  the  dead 
too  much.  (Diod.  iv.  71  ;  comp.  Schol.  ad  Pind. 
Pyth.  iii.  102.)  But,  on  the  request  of  Apollo, 
Zeus  placed  Aesculapius  among  the  stars.  (Ilygin. 
Poet.  Astr.  ii.  14.)  Aesculapius  is  also  said  to 
have  taken  part  in  the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts 
and  in  the  Calydonian  hunt.  He  was  married  to 
Epione,  and  besides  the  two  sons  spoken  of  by 
Homer,  we  also  find  mention  of  the  following  chil¬ 
dren  of  his:  Janiscus,  Alexenor,  Aratus,  Hygieia, 
Aegle,  Iaso,  and  Panaceia  (Schol.  ad  Pind.  Pyth. 
iii.  14 ;  Paus.  ii.  10.  §  3,  i.  34.  §  2),  most  of  whom 
are  only  personifications  of  the  powers  ascribed  to 
their  father. 

These  are  the  legends  about  one  of  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  and  important  divinities  of  antiquity. 
Various  hypotheses  have  been  brought  forward  to 
explain  the  origin  of  his  worship  in  Greece ;  and, 
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while  some  consider  Aesculapius  to  have  been 
originally  a  real  personage,  whom  tradition  had 
connected  with  various  marvellous  stories,  others 
have  explained  all  the  legends  about  him  as  mere 
personifications  of  certain  ideas.  The  serpent,  the 
perpetual  symbol  of  Aesculapius,  has  given  rise  to 
the  opinion,  that  the  worship  was  derived  from 
Egypt,  and  that  Aesculapius  was  identical  with 
the  serpent  Cnuph  worshipped  in  Egypt,  or  with 
the  Phoenician  Esmun.  (Euseb.  Praep.  Evang. 

i.  10  ;  comp.  Paus.  vii.  23.  §  6.)  But  it  does  not 
seem  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  foreign  countries 
in  order  to  explain  the  worship  of  this  god.  His 
story  is  undoubtedly  a  combination  of  real  events 
with  the  results  of  thoughts  or  ideas,  which,  as  in 
so  many  instances  in  Greek  mythology,  are,  like 
the  former,  considered  as  facts.  The  kernel,  out 
of  which  the  whole  myth  has  grown,  is  perhaps 
the  account  we  read  in  Homer ;  but  gradually  the 
sphere  in  which  Aesculapius  acted  was  so  extend¬ 
ed,  that  he  became  the  representative  or  the  per¬ 
sonification  of  the  healing  powers  of  nature,  which 
are  naturally  enough  described  as  the  son  (the 
effects)  of  Helios, — Apollo,  or  the  Sun. 

Aesculapius  was  worshipped  all  over  Greece, 
and  many  towns,  as  we  have  seen,  claimed  the 
honour  of  his  birth.  His  temples  were  usually 
built  in  healthy  places,  on  hills  outside  the  town, 
and  near  wells  which  were  believed  to  have 
healing  powers.  These  temples  were  not  only 
places  of  worship,  but  were  frequented  by  great 
numbers  of  sick  persons,  and  may  therefore  be 
compared  to  modern  hospitals.  (Plut.  Quaest.  Rom. 
p.  286,  d.)  The  principal  seat  of  his  worship  in 
Greece  was  Epidaurus,  where  he  had  a  temple  sur¬ 
rounded  with  an  extensive  grove,  within  which  no 
one  was  allowed  to  die,  and  no  woman  to  give  birth 
to  a  child.  His  sanctuary  contained  a  magnificent 
statue  of  ivory  and  gold,  the  workofThrasymedes, 
in  which  he  was  represented  as  a  handsome  and 
manly  figure,  resembling  that  of  Zeus.  (Paus.  ii. 
26  and  27.)  He  was  seated  on  a  throne,  holding 
in  one  hand  a  staff,  and  with  the  other  resting 
upon  the  head  of  a  dragon  (serpent),  and  by  his 
side  lay  a  dog.  (Paus.  ii.  27.  §  2.)  Serpents 
were  everywhere  connected  with  the  worship  of 
Aesculapius,  probably  because  they  were  a  symbol 
of  prudence  and  renovation,  and  were  believed  to 
have  the  power  of  discovering  herbs  of  wondrous 
powers,  as  is  indicated  in  the  story  about  Aescula¬ 
pius  and  the  serpents  in  the  house  of  Glaucus. 
Serpents  were  further  believed  to  be  guardians  of 
wells  with  salutary  powers.  For  these  reasons  a 
peculiar  kind  of  tame  serpents,  in  which  Epidaurus 
abounded,  were  not  only  kept  in  his  temple  (Paus. 

ii.  28.  §  1),  but  the  god  himself  frequently  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  form  of  a  serpent.  (Paus.  iii.  23. 
§  4 ;  Val.  Max.  i.  8.  g  2  ;  Liv.  Epit.  1 1  ;  compare 
the  account  of  Alexander  Pseudomantis  in  Lucian.) 
Besides  the  temple  of  Epidaurus,  whence  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  the  god  was  transplanted  to  various  other 
parts  of  the  ancient  world,  we  may  mention  those 
of  Tricca  (Strab.  ix.  p.  437),  Celaenae  (xiii.  p.  603), 
between  Dyme  and  Patrae  (viii.  p.  386),  near 
Cyllene  (viii.  p.  337),  in  the  island  of  Cos  (xiii. 
p.  657  ;  Paus.  iii.  23.  §  4),  at  Gerenia  (Strab.  viii. 
p.  360),  near  Caus  in  Arcadia  (Steph.  Byz.  s.  v.), 
at  Sicyon  (Paus.  ii.  10.  §  2),  at  Athens  (i.  21.  §  7), 
near  Patrae  (vii.  21.  §  6),  at  Titane  in  the  terri¬ 
tory  of  Sicyon  (vii.  23.  §  6),  at  Thelpusa  (viii.  25. 
g  3),  in  Messene  (iv.  31.  g  8),  at  Phlius  (ii.  13. 
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§  3),  Argos  (ii.  23.  §  4),  Aegium  (ii.  23.  §  5), 
Pellene  (vii.  27.  §  5),  Asopus  (iii.  22.  §  /), 
Pergamum  (iii.  26.  §  7),  Lebene  in  Crete, 
Smyrna,  Balagrae  (ii.  26.  §  7),  Ambracia  (Liv. 
xxxviii.  5),  at  Rome  and  other  places.  At  Rome 
the  worship  of  Aesculapius  was  introduced  from 
Epidaurus  at  the  command  of  the  Delphic  oracle 
or  of  the  Sibylline  books,  in  B.  c.  293,  for  the 
purpose  of  averting  a  pestilence.  Respecting  the 
miraculous  manner  in  which  this  was  effected  see 
Valerius  Maximus  (i.  8.  §2),  and  Ovid.  {Met. 
xv.  620,  &c. ;  comp.  Niebuhr,  Hist .  of  Rome , 
iii.  p.  408,  &c. ;  Liv.  x.  47,  xxix.  11;  Suet. 

Claud.  25.)  .  . 

The  sick,  who  visited  the  temples  ol  Aescula¬ 
pius,  had  usually  to  spend  one  or  more  nights  in 
his  sanctuary  (fca0eu5em,  incubare ,  Paus.  ii.  27 
§  2),  during  which  they  observed  certain  rules 
prescribed  by  the  priests.  The  god  then  usually 
revealed  the  remedies  for  the  disease  in  a  dream. 
(Aristoph.  Plut.  662,  &c. ;  Cic.  De  Div.  ii.  59, 
Philostr.  Vita  Apollon,  i.  7  ;  Jambl.  De  Myst.  m. 

2.)  It  was  in  allusion  to  this  inc-ubatio  that  many 
temples  of  Aesculapius  contained  statues  repre¬ 
senting  Sleep  and  Dream.  (Paus.  ii.  10.  §  -•) 
Those  whom  the  god  cured  of  their  disease  offered 
a  sacrifice  to  him,  generally  a  cock  (Plat.  Phaed. 
p.  118)  or  a  goat  (Paus.  x.  32.  §  8  ;  Serv.  ad  Virg. 
Georg,  ii.  380),  and  hung  up  in  his  temple  a 
tablet  recording  the  name  of  the  sick,  the  disease, 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  cure  had  been 
effected.  The  temples  of  Epidaurus,  Tricca,  and 
Cos,  were  full  of  such  votive  tablets,  and  several  of 
them  are  still  extant.  (Paus.  ii.  27.  §  j! ;  Strab. 
viii.  p.374;  comp.  Diet,  of  Ant.  p.673.)  Re¬ 
specting  the  festivals  celebrated  in  honour  of  Aes¬ 
culapius  see  Diet,  of  Ant.  p.  103,  &c.  The  various 
surnames  given  to  the  god  partly  describe  him  as 
the  healing  or  saving  god,  and  are  partly  derived 
from  the  places  in  which  he  was  worshipped. 
Some  of  his  statues  are  described  by  Pausanias. 
(ii.  10.  §  3,  x.  32.  §  8.)  >  Besides  the  attributes 
mentioned  in  the  description  of  his  statue  at  Epi¬ 
daurus,  he  is  sometimes  represented  holding  in  one 
hand  a  phial,  and  in  the  other  a  staff  ;  sometimes 
also  a  boy  is  represented  standing  by  his  side,  who 
is  the  genius  of  recovery,  and  is  called  Telesphorus, 
Euamerion,  or  Acesius.  (Paus.  ii.  11.  §  7.)  We 
still  possess  a  considerable  number  of  maiblc 
statues  and  busts  of  Aesculapius,  as  well  as  man} 
representations  on  coins  and  gems.  (Bbttiger, 
Amalthea ,  i.  p.282;  ii.  p.  361  ;  Hirt.  My  t  hoi. 
Bilderb.  i.  p.  84  ;  Muller,  Handb.  der  Archaol. 

p.  597,  &c.  710.)  ,  ,  .  , 

There  were  in  antiquity  two  works  which  went 
under  the  name  of  Aesculapius,  which,  however, 
were  no  more  genuine  than  the  works  ascribed  to 
Orpheus.  (Fabricius,  Bibl.  Graec.  i.  p.  5o,  &c.) 

The  descendants  of  Aesculapius  were  called  by 
the  patronymic  name  Asclepiadae.  (’AorJcATj7rta5at.) 
Those  writers,  who  consider  Aesculapius  as  a  ieal 
personage,  must  regard  the  Asclepiadae  as  his  real 
descendants,  to  whom  he  transmitted  his  medical 
knowledge,  and  whose  principal  seats  were  Cos 
and  Cnidus.  (Plat,  de  Re  Publ.  iii.  p.  405,  &c.) 
But  the  Asclepiadae  were  also  regarded  as  an 
order  or  caste  of  priests,  and  for  a  long  period 
the  practice  of  medicine  was  intimately  connected 
with  religion.  The  knowledge  of  medicine  was 
regarded  as  a  sacred  secret,  which  was  transmitted 
from  father  to  son  in  the  families  of  the  Asclepia-  | 
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dae,  and  we  still  possess  the  oath  which  every  one 
was  obliged  to  take  when  he  was  put  in  possession 
of  the  medical  secrets.  (Galen,  Anat.  ii.  p.  128; 
Aristid.  Or  at.  i.  p.  80 ;  comp.  K.  Sprengel,  Gesch. 
der  Medicin.  vol.  i.)  f  ^j4  ^.] 

AESERNI'NUS.  [Marcellus.] 

AE'SION  (A to-tW),  an  Athenian  orator,  was  a 
contemporary  of  Demosthenes,  with  whom  he  was 
educated.  (Suidas,  s.  y.  A^o<r0ev7?s.)  _  To  what 
party  he  belonged  during  the  ^Macedonian  time  is 
uncertain.  When  he  was  asked  what  ne  thought 
of  the  orators  of  his  time,  he  said,  that  when  he 
heard  the  other  orators,  he  admired  their  beautiful 
and  sublime  conversations  with  the  people,  but 
that  the  speeches  of  Demosthenes,  when  read,  ex¬ 
celled  all  others  by  their  skilful  construction  and 
their  power.  (Hermippus,  ap.  Plut.  Dem.  10.) 
Aristotle  (Rhet.  iii.  10)  mentions  a  beautiful  ex¬ 
pression  of  Aesion.  [L.  S.] 

AESON  (A brow),  a  son  of  Cretheus,  the  founder 
of  Iolcus,  and  of  Tyro,  the  daughter  of  Salmoneus. 
He  was  excluded  by  his  step-brother  Pelias  from 
his  share  in  the  kingdom  of  Thessaly.  He  was 
father  of  Jason  and  Promachus,  but  the  name 
of  his  wife  is  differently  stated,  as  Polymede, 
Alcimede,  Amphinome,  Polypheme,  Polymele, 
Arne,  and  Scarphe.  ( Apollod.  i.  9.  §  1 1  and  §  1 6  ; 
Horn.  Od.  xi.  258  ;  Tzetz.  ad  Lyeophr.  872  ;  Diod. 
iv.  50  ;  Schol.  ad  Apollon,  i.  45  ;  Schol.  ad  Horn. 
Od.  xii.  70.)  Pelias  endeavoured  to  secure  the 
throne  to  himself  by  sending  Jason  away  with  the 
Argonauts,  but  when  one  day  he  was  surprised 
and  frightened  by  the  news  of  the  return  of  the 
Argonauts,  he  attempted  to  get  lid  of  Aeson  by 
force,  but  the  latter  put  an  end  to  his  own  life. 
(Apollod.  i.  9.  §  27.)  According  to  an  account  in 
Diodorus  (iv.  50),  Pelias  compelled  Aeson  to  kill 
himself  by  drinking  ox’s  blood,  for  he  had  received 
intelligence  that  Jason  and  his  companions  had 
perished  in  their  expedition.  According  to  Ovid 
( Met.  vii.  163,  250,  &c.),  Aeson  survived  the 
return  of  the  Argonauts,  and  was  made  young 
again  by  Medeia.  Jason  as  the  son  of  Aeson  is 
called  Aesonides.  (Orph.  Arg.  55.)  [L.  S.] 

AESO'NIDES.  [Aeson.] 

AESO'PUS  (Aiowos),  a  writer  of  Fables,  a 
species  of  composition  which  has  been  defined 
“  analogical  narratives,  intended  to  convey  some 
moral  lesson,  in  which  irrational  animals  or  objects 
are  introduced  as  speaking.”  {Philolog.  Museum ,  i. 
p.  280.)  Of  his  works  none  are  extant,  and  of 
his  life  scarcely  anything  is  known.  He  appears  - 
to  have  lived  about  B.  c.  57 0,  for  Herodotus  (ii.  1 34) 
mentions  a  woman  named  Rhodopis  as  a  fellow- 
slave  of  Aesop’s,  and  says  that  she  lived  in  the« 
time  of  Amasis  king  of  Egypt,  who  began  to  reign: 
b.  c.  569.  Plutarch  makes  him  contemporary  with 
Solon  {Sept.  Sap.  Conv.  p.  152,  c.),  and  Laertius? 
(i.  72)  says,  that  he  flourished  about  the  52thi 
Olympiad.  The  only  apparent  authority  against; 
this  date  is  that  of  Suidas  (s.  v.  A’laamos) ;  but! 
the  passage  is  plainly  corrupt,  and  if  we  adopt  the' 
correction  of  Clinton,  it  gives  about  B.  c.  620  foil 
the  date  of  his  birth ;  his  death  is  placed  u.  c.  564. 
but  may  have  occurred  a  little  later.  (See  Clinton..: 
Fast.  Hell.  vol.  i.  pp.  213,  237,  239.) 

Suidas  tells  us  that  Samos,  Sardis,  Mcsembria 
in  Thrace,  and  Cotioeum  in  Phrygia  dispute  the 
honour  of  having  given  him  birth.  We  are  tolu 
that  he  was  originally  a  slave,  and  the  reason  0" 
his  first  writing  fables  is  given  by  Phaedrus.  (iii.* 
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Prolog.  33,  &c.)  Among  his  masters  were  two 
Samians,  X  an  thus  and  Iadmon,  from  the  latter  of 
whom  he  received  his  freedom.  Upon  this  he 
visited  Croesus  (where  we  are  told  that  he  re¬ 
proved  Solon  for  discourtesy  to  the  king),  and 
!  afterwards  Peisistratus  at  Athens.  Plutarch  ( de 
sera  Num.  Vind.  p.  556)  tells  us,  that  he  was  sent 
to  Delphi  by  Croesus,  to  distribute  among  the 
citizens  four  minae  a  piece.  But  in  consequence 
t  of  some  dispute  arising  on  the  subject,  he  refused 
to  give  any  money  at  all,  upon  which  the  enraged 
Delphians  threw  him  from  a  precipice.  Plagues 
were  sent  upon  them  from  the  gods  for  the  offence, 
and  they  proclaimed  their  willingness  to  give  a 
compensation  for  his  death  to  any  one  who  could 
|  claim  it.  At  length  Iadmon,  the  grandson  of  his 
If  old  master,  received  the  compensation,  since  no 
>j  nearer  connexion  could  be  found.  (Herod,  ii.  134.) 

There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  this  story  about 
I  the  compensation,  and  we  have  now  stated  all  the 
i  circumstances  of  Aesop’s  life  which  rest  on  any  au- 
I  thority.  But  there  are  a  vast  variety  of  anecdotes 
ij  and  adventures  in  which  he  bears  the  principal  part, 
p  in  a  life  of  him  prefixed  to  a  book  of  Fables  purport- 
I  ing  to  be  his,  and  collected  by  Maximus  Planudes, 
a  monk  of  the  14th  century.  This  life  repre¬ 
sents  Aesop  as  a  perfect  monster  of  ugliness  and 
deformity  ;  a  notion  for  which  there  is  no  authority 

I  whatever.  For  he  is  mentioned  in  passages  of 
E  classical  authors,  where  an  allusion  to  such  per¬ 
il  sonal  peculiarities  would  have  been  most  natural, 

without  the  slightest  trace  of  anv  such  allusion. 

O  «/ 

He  appears  for  instance  in  Plutarch’s  Convivium, 

II  where  though  there  are  many  jokes  on  his  former 

#  condition  as  a  slave,  there  are  none  on  his  ap- 
b  pearance,  and  we  need  not  imagine  that  the  an¬ 
cients  would  be  restrained  from  such  jokes  by  any 
feelings  of  delicacy,  since  the  nose  of  Socrates 
furnishes  ample  matter  for  raillery  in  the  Sympo- 

i;  sium  of  Plato.  Besides,  the  Athenians  caused 
>  Lysippus  to  erect  a  statue  in  his  honour,  which 
had  it  been  sculptured  in  accordance  with  the 
above  description,  would  have  been  the  reverse  of 
ornamental. 

The  notices  however  which  we  possess  of  Aesop 
are  so  scattered  and  of  such  doubtful  authority, 
that  there  have  not  been  wanting  persons  to  deny 
his  existence  altogether.  “  In  poetical  philosophy,” 
says  Vico  in  his  Scienza  Nuova ,  “  Aesop  will  be 
found  not  to  be  any  particular  and  actually  exist¬ 
ing  man,  but  the  abstraction  of  a  class  of  men,  or 
a  poetical  character  representative  of  the  companions 
and  attendants  of  the  heroes,  such  as  certainly 
existed  in  the  time  of  the  seven  Sages  of  Greece.” 
This  however  is  an  excess  of  scepticism  into  which 
it  would  be  most  unreasonable  to  plunge  :  whether 
Aesop  left  any  written  works  at  all,  is  a  question 
which  affords  considerable  room  for  doubt,  and  to 
which  Bentley  inclines  to  give  a  negative.  Thus 
Aristophanes  (  Vesp.  1259)  represents  Philocleon  as 
learning  his  Fables  in  conversation  and  not  out  of  a 
book,  and  Socrates  who  turned  them  into  poetry 
versified  those  that  “he  knew,  and  could  most 
i  readily  remember.”  (Plat.  Phaed.  p.  61,  b;  Bent¬ 
ley,  Dissertation  on  the  Fables  of  Aesop,  p.  136.) 

However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  fables, 
bearing  Aesop’s  name,  were  popular  at  Athens  in 
its  most  intellectual  age.  We  find  them  frequently 

•  noticed  by  Aristophanes.  One  of  the  pleasures  of 
a  dicast  (  Vesp.  566)  was,  that  among  the  candi¬ 
dates  for  his  protection  and  vote  some  endeavoured 
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to  win  his  favour  by  repeating  to  him  fables,  and 
some  Aladnrov  tl  yeAoLov.  Two  specimens  of 
these  yeA oia  or  drolleries  may  be  read  in  the 
Vespae,  1401,  &c.,  and  in  the  Aves,  65 l,&c.  The 
latter  however  is  said  by  the  Scholiast  to  be  the 
composition  of  Archilochus,  and  it  is  probable  that 
many  anecdotes  and  jests  were  attributed  to 
Aesop,  as  the  most  popular  of  all  authors  of  the 
kind,  which  really  were  not  his.  This  is  favour¬ 
able  to  Bentley’s  theory,  that  his  fables  were  not 
collected  in  a  written  form,  which  also  derives 
additional  probability  from  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
variation  in  the  manner  in  which  ancient  authors 
quote  Aesop,  even  though  they  are  manifestly 
referring  to  the  same  fable.  Thus  Aristotle  ( De 
Part.  Anim.  iii.  2)  cites  from  him  a  complaint  of 
Momus,  “  that  the  bull’s  horns  were  not  placed 
about  his  shoulders,  where  he  might  make  the 
strongest  push,  but  in  the  tenderest  part,  his 
head,”  whilst  Lucian  ( Nigr .  32)  makes  the  fault 
to  be  “  that  his  horns  were  not  placed  straight 
before  his  eyes.”  A  written  collection  would  have 
prevented  such  a  diversity. 

Besides  the  drolleries  above  mentioned,  there 
were  probably  fables  of  a  graver  description,  since, 
as  we  have  seen,  Socrates  condescended  to  turn 
them  into  verse,  of  which  a  specimen  has  been 
preserved  by  Diogenes  Laertius.  Again,  Plato, 
though  he  excluded  Homer’s  poems  from  his 
imaginary  Republic,  praises  the  writings  of  Aesop. 
By  him  they  are  called  [jlvOol  {Phaed.  pp.  60,  61), 
though  an  able  writer  in  the  Philological  Museum 
(i.  p.  281)  thinks  that  the  more  ancient  name  for 
such  fictions  was  aluos ,  a  word  explained  by 
Buttmann  ( Lexilogus ,  p.  60,  Eng.  transl.),  “  a 
speech  full  of  meaning,  or  cunningly  imagined” 
(Horn.  Od.  xiv.  508),  whence  Ulysses  is  called 
iroXvaivos  in  reference  to  the  particular  sort  of 
speeches  which  mark  his  character.  In  Hesiod 
{Op.  et  Dies ,  200),  it  has  passed  into  the  sense  of 
a  moral  fable.  The  aJuoi  or  gvQoi  of  Aesop  were 
certainly  in  prose  : — they  are  called  by  Aristo¬ 
phanes  A oyoi,  and  their  author  (Herod,  ii.  134)  is 
Aiawiros  6  Xoyonoios,  Aoyos  being  the  peculiar 
word  for  Prose,  as  eiry  was  for  verse,  and  includ¬ 
ing  both  fable  and  history,  though  afterwards 
restricted  to  oratory,  when  that  became  a  separate 
branch  of  composition. 

Following  the  example  of  Socrates,  Demetrius 
Phalereus  (b.  c.  320)  turned  Aesop’s  fables  into 
poetry,  and  collected  them  into  a  book and  after 
him  an  author,  whose  name  is  unknown,  pub¬ 
lished  them  in  Elegiacs,  of  which  some  fragments 
are  preserved  by  Suidas.  But  the  only  Greek 
versifier  of  Aesop,  of  whose  writings  any  whole 
fables  are  preserved  is  Babrius,  an  author  of  no 
mean  powers,  and  who  may  well  take  his  place 
amongst  Fabulists  with  Phaedrus  and  La  Fon¬ 
taine.  His  version  is  in  Choliambics,  i.  e.  lame , 
halting  iambics  (%<»Aoy,  lagSos),  verses  which  fol¬ 
low  in  all  respects  the  laws  of  the  Iambic  Tri¬ 
meter  till  the  sixth  foot,  which  is  either  a  spondee 
or  trochee,  the  fifth  being  properly  an  iambus. 
This  version  was  made  a  little  before  the  age  of 
Augustus,  and  consisted  of  ten  Books,  of  which  a 
few  scattered  fables  only  are  preserved.  Of  the 
Latin  writers  of  Aesopean  fables,  Phaedrus  is  the 
most  celebrated. 

The  fables  now  extant  in  prose,  bearing  the  name 
of  Aesop,  are  unquestionably  spurious.  Of  these 
there  are  three  principal  collections,  the  one  con- 
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taining  136  fables,  published  first  A.  d.  1610,  from 
MSS.  at  Heidelberg.  This  is  so  clumsy  a  forgery, 
that  it  mentions  the  orator  Demades,  who  lived  200 
years  after  Aesop,  and  contains  a  whole  sentence 
from  the  book  of  Job  (7 vgvol  7 dp  77A dogev  0 1 
Travres,  7 vgvol  ovv  d-ireAevadgeOa).  Some  ol  the 
passages  Bentley  has  shewn  to  be  fragments  of 
Choliambic  verses,  and  has  made  it  tolerably  cer¬ 
tain  that  they  were  stolen  from  Babrius.  Ihe 
other  collection  was  made  by  the  above  mentioned 
monk  of  Constantinople,  Maximus  Planudes. 
These  contain  at  least  one  Hebraism  (Pocav  ev  rp 
Kapdia  :  compare  e.  g.  Eccles.  xi.  1,  dirov  ev  n-rj 
tcapSia  gov'),  and  among  them  are  words  entirely 
modern,  as  /3 ovraXLS  a  bird,  j Qovvevpov  a  beast,  and 
also  traces  of  the  Choliambics  of  Babrius.  The 
third  collection  was  found  in  a  MS.  at  Florence, 
and  published  in  1809.  Its  date  is  about  a  cen¬ 
tury  before  the  time  of  Planudes,  and  it  contains 
the  life  which  was  prefixed  to  his  collection,  and 
commonly  supposed  to  be  his  own. 

Bentley’s  dissertation  on  Aesop  is  appended  to 
those  on  Phalaris.  The  genuineness  of  the  existing 
forgeries  was  stoutly  maintained  by  his  Oxford 
antagonists  (Preface  to  A  esopicarum  Fahularum 
Delectus ,  Oxford  1628);  but  there  is  no  one  in  our 
day  who  disputes  his  decision. 

"it  remains  to  notice  briefly  the  theory  which 
assigns  to  Aesop’s  fables  an  oriental  origin.  Among 
the  writers  of  Arabia,  one  of  the  most  famous  is 
Lukman,  whom  some  traditions  make  contempo¬ 
rary  with  David,  others  the  son  of  a  sister  or 
aunt  of  Job,  while  again  he  has  been  represented 
as  an  ancient  king  or  chief  of  the  tribe  ol  Ad. 
“  Lukman’s  wisdom”  is  proverbial  among  the 
Arabs,  and  joined  with  Joseph’s  beauty  and 
David’s  melodju  [See  the  Thousand  and  One 
Nights  (Lane’s  translation),  Story  of  Prince 
Kamer-ez-Zeman  and  Princess  Budoor,  and  Note 
59  to  chapter  x.]  The  Persian  accounts  of  this 
Lukman  represent  him  as  an  ugly  black  slave,  and 
it  seems  probable  that  the  author  of  the  Life  en¬ 
grafted  this  and  other  circumstances  in  the  Oriental 
traditions  of  Lukman  upon  the  classical  tales  re¬ 
specting  Aesop.  The  fables  ascribed  to  Aesop  have 
in  many  respects  an  eastern  character,  alluding  to 
Asiatic  customs,  and  introducing  panthers,  pea¬ 
cocks,  and  monkeys  among  their  dramatis  personae. 
All  this  makes  it  likely  that  the  fables  attri¬ 
buted  both  to  Lukman  and  Aesop  are  derived  from 
the  same  Indo-Persian  source. 

The  principal  editions  of  Aesop’s  babies  are, 
1.  The  collection  formed  by  Planudes  with  a 
Latin  translation,  published  at  Milan  by  Buono 
Accorso  at  the  end  of  the  15th  century.  2.  An¬ 
other  edition  of  the  same  collection,  with  some 
additional  fables  from  a  MS.  in  the  Bibliotheque 
du  Roi  at  Paris,  by  Robert  Stephanus,  1546. 
3.  The  edition  of  Nevelet,  1610,  which  added  to 
these  the  Pleidelberg  collection,  published  at  Frank¬ 
fort  on  the  Main.  These  have  been  followed  by 
editions  of  all  or  some  of  the  Fables,  by  Hudson  at 
Oxford  (1718),  Hauptmann  at  Leipzig  (1741 ), 
Heusinger  at  Leipzig  (1756),  Ernesti  at  the 
same  place  (1781),  and  G.  H.  Schaefer  again  at 
Leipzig  (1810,  1818,  1820).  Francesco  de  Furia 
added  to  the  above  the  new  fables  from  the  Flo¬ 
rentine  MS.,  and  his  edition  was  reprinted  by 
Coray  at  Paris  (1810).  All  the  fables  have  been 
put  together  and  published,  231  in  number,  by  J. 
G.  Schneider,  at  Breslau,  in  1810.  [G.  E.  L.  C.] 
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AESO'PUS,  a  Greek  historian,  who  wrote  a 
life  of  Alexander  the  Great.  The  original  is  lost, 
but  there  is  a  Latin  translation  of  it  by  Julius 
Valerius  [Valerius],  of  which  Franciscus  Juretus 
had,  he  says  {ad  Symmach.  Ep.  x.  54),  a  manu¬ 
script.  It  was  first  published,  however,  by  A.  Mai 
from  a  MS.  in  the  Ambrosian  library,  Milan,  1817, 
4to.,  reprinted  Frankfort,  1818,  8vo.  The  title  is 
“  Itinerarium  ad  Constantinum  Augustum,  etc.  : 
accedunt  Julii  Valerii  Res  gestae  Alexandri  Mace- 
donis,”  etc.  The  time  when  Aesopus  lived  is  un¬ 
certain,  and  even  his  existence  has  been  doubted. 
(Barth,  Adversar.  ii.  10.)  Mai,  in  the  preface  to 
his  edition,  contended  that  the  work  was  written 
before  389,  A.  d.,  because  the  temple  of  Serapis  at 
Alexandria,  which  was  destroyed  by  order  of 
Theodosius,  is  spoken  of  in  the  translation  (Jul. 
Valer.  i.  31)  as  still  standing.  But  serious  objec¬ 
tions  to  this  inference  have  been  raised  by  Letronno 
{Journ.  des  Sava?is,  1818,  p.  617),  who  refers  it 
to  the  seventh  or  eighth  century,  which  the  weight 
of  internal  evidence  would  rather  point  to.  The 
book  is  full  of  the  most  extravagant  stories  and 
glaring  mistakes,  and  is  a  work  of  no  credit.  [A.  A.] 
AESO'PUS,  CLAU'DIUS  or  CLO'DIUS,  the 
most  celebrated  tragic  actor  at  Rome  in  the  Cice¬ 
ronian  period,  probably  a  freedman  of  the  Clodia 
gens.  Horace  {Ep.  ii.  1.  82)  and  other  authors 
put  him  on  a  level  with  Roscius.  (Fronto,  p. 
44,  eel.  Niebuhr.)  Each  was  preeminent  in  his 
own  department ;  Roscius  in  comedy,  being,  with 
respect  to  action  and  delivery  ( pronuntiatio ),  more 
rapid  ( citation ,  Quintil.  hist.  Or.  xi.  3.  §  111)  ;  Ae¬ 
sopus  in  tragedy,  being  more  weighty  ( gravior , 
Quintil.  l.c. ).  Aesopus  took  great  pains  to  perfect 
himself  in  his  art  by  various  methods.  He  dili¬ 
gently  studied  the  exhibition  of  character  in  real 
life  ;  and  when  any  important  trial  was  going  on, 
especially,  for  example,  when  Hortensius  was  to 
plead,  he  was  constantly  in  attendance,  that  he 
might  watch  and  be  able  to  represent  the  more 
truthfully  the  feelings  which  were  actually  dis¬ 
played  on  such  occasions.  (V al.  Max.  viii.  10.  §  2.) 
He  never,  it  is  said,  put  on  the  mask  for  the  cha¬ 
racter  he  had  to  perform  in,  without  first  looking 
at  it  attentively  from  a  distance  for  some  time, 
that  so  in  performing  he  might  preserve  his  voice 
and  action  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  appearance 
he  would  have.  (Fronto,  de  Eloq.  5.  1,  p.  37.) 
Perhaps  this  anecdote  may  confirm  the  opinion 
{Diet,  of  Ant.  s.v.  Persona ),  that  masks  had  only 
lately  been  introduced  in  the  regular  drama  at 
Rome,  and  were  not  always  used  even  for  leading 
characters  ;  for,  according  to  Cicero  {de  Div.  i.  37 ), 
Aesopus  excelled  in  power  of  face  and  fire  of  ex¬ 
pression  {tantum  ardorem  vultuum  atque  motuum ), 
which  of  course  would  not  have  been  visible  if 
he  had  performed  only  with  a  mask.  From  the 
whole  passage  in  Cicero  and  from  the  anec¬ 
dotes  recorded  of  him,  his  acting  would  seem  to 
have  been  characterised  chiefly  by  strong  emphasis 
and  vehemence.  On  the  whole,  Cicero  calls  him 
snmmus  artifex ,  and  says  he  was  fitted  to  act  a 
leading  part  no  less  in  real  life  than  on  the  stage. 
{Pro  Sext.  56.)  It  does  not  appear  that  he  ever 
performed  in  comedy.  Valerius  Maximus  (viii. 
10.  §  2)  calls  Aesopus  and  Roscius  both  “ludicrae 
artis  peritissimos  viros,”  but  this  may  merely  de¬ 
note  the  theatrical  art  in  general,  including  tragedy 
as  well  as  comedy.  (Comp,  ludicrae  Ulnae.,  Plin.  H.  . 
Ar.  xvi.  36.)  Fronto  calls  him  (p.  87 )  Tragicus  Ae— 
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sopus.  From  Cicero’s  remark,  however,  (de  Off. 

i.  114),  it  would  seem  that  the  character  of  Ajax 
was  rather  too  tragic  for  him.  (Comp.  Tusc.  Qaaest.. 

ii.  17,  iv.  25.) 

Like  Roscius,  Aesopus  enjoyed  the  intimacy  of 
the  great  actor,  who  calls  him  noster  Aesopus  (ad 
Fam.  vii.  1),  noster  familiaris  (ad  Qu.  Frat.  i.  2, 
4)  ;  and  they  seem  to  have  sought,  from  one  an¬ 
other’s  societ}r,  improvement,  each  in  his  re¬ 
spective  art.  During  his  exile,  Cicero  received 
many  valuable  marks  of  Aesopus’s  friendship.  On 
one  occasion,  in  particular,  having  to  perform  the 
part  of  Telamon,  banished  from  his  country,  in  one 
of  Accius’s  plays,  the  tragedian,  by  his  manner  and 
skilful  emphasis,  and  an  occasional  change  of  a 
word,  added  to  the  evident  reality  of  his  feelings, 
and  succeeded  in  leading  the  audience  to  apply  the 
whole  to  the  case  of  Cicero,  and  so  did  him  more 
essential  service  than  any  direct  defence  of  himself 
could  have  done.  The  whole  house  applauded. 
(Pro  Seat.  56.)  On  another  occasion,  instead  of 
“ Brutus  qui  libertatem  civium  stabiliverat,”  he 
substituted  Tullius ,  and  the  audience  gave  utter¬ 
ance  to  their  enthusiasm  by  encoring  the  passage 
“  a  thousand  times  ”  (millies  revocatum  est,  Pro 
Seat.  58).  The  time  of  his  death  or  his  age  can¬ 
not  be  fixed  with  certainty ;  but  at  the  dedication 
of  the  theatre  of  Pompey  (b.  c.  55),  he  would  seem 
to  have  been  elderly,  for  he  was  understood  previ¬ 
ously  to  have  retired  from  the  stage,  and  we  do 
not  hear  of  his  being  particularly  delicate  :  yet, 
from  the  passage,  ill-health  or  age  would  appear  to 
have  been  the  reason  of  his  retiring.  On  that  oc¬ 
casion,  however,  in  honour  of  the  festival,  he  ap¬ 
peared  again ;  but  just  as  he  was  coming  to  one 
of  the  most  emphatic  parts,  the  beginning  of  an 
oath,  Si  sciens  folio ,  etc.,  his  voice  failed  him,  and 
he  could  not  go  through  with  the  speech.  He  was 
evidently  unable  to  proceed,  so  that  any  one 
would  readily  have  excused  him :  a  thing  which, 
as  the  passage  in  Cicero  implies  (ad  Fam.  vih  1), 
a  Roman  audience  would  not  do  for  ordinary  per¬ 
formers.  Aesopus,  though  far  from  frugal  (Plin. 
II.  N.  x.  72),  realized,  like  Roscius,  an  immense 
fortune  by  his  profession.  He  left  about  200,000 
sesterces  to  his  son  Clodius,  who  proved  a  foolish 
spendthrift.  (Val.  Max.  ix.  1.  §  2.)  It  is  said,  for 
instance,  that  he  dissolved  in  vinegar  and  drank  a 
pearl  worth  about  £8000,  which  he  took  from  the 
ear-ring  of  Caecilia  Metella  (Hor.  Sat.  ii.  3,  239  ; 
Val.  Max.  ix.  1.  §  2;  Macrob.  Sat.  ii.  10,;  Plin. 
II.  JV.  ix.  59),  a  favourite  feat  of  the  extra¬ 
vagant  monomania  in  Rome.  (Compare  Suet. 
Calig.  37  ;  Macrob.  Sat.  ii.  13.)  The  connexion 
of  Cicero’s  son-in-law  Dolabella  Avith  the  same 
lady  no  doubt  increased  the  distress  which  Cicero 
felt  at  the  dissolute  proceedings  of  the  son  of  his 
old  friend.  (Ad  Att.  xi.  13.)  [A.  A.] 

AESYMNETES  (Alcrv/avrirris),  a  surname  of  i 
Dionysus,  which  signifies  the  Lord,  or  Ruler,  and 
under  which  he  was  worshipped  at  Aroe  in  Achaia. 
The  story  about  the  introduction  of  his  worship 
there  is  as  follows  :  There  was  at  Troy  an  ancient 
image  of  Dionysus,  the  work  of  Hephaestus,  which 
Zeus  had  once  given  as  a  present  to  Dardanus. 
It  was  kept  in  a  chest,  and  Cassandra,  or,  accord¬ 
ing  to  others,  Aeneas,  left  this  chest  behind  when 
she  quitted  the  city,  because  she  knew  that  it 
would  do  injury  to  him  who  possessed  it.  When 
the  Greeks  divided  the  spoils  of  Troy  among  them¬ 
selves,  this  chest  fell  to  the  share  of  the  Thessalian 
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Eurypylus,  who  on  opening  it  suddenly  fell  into  a 
state  of  madness.  The  oracle  of  Delphi,  when 
consulted  about  his  recovery,  answered,  “  Where 
thou  shalt  see  men  performing  a  strange  sacrifice, 
there  shalt  thou  dedicate  the  chest,  and  there  shalt 
thou  settle.”  When  Eurypylus  came  to  Aroe  in 
Achaia,  it  was  just  the  season  at  which  its  in¬ 
habitants  offered  every  year  to  Artemis  Triclaria  a 
human  sacrifice,  consisting  of  the  fairest  youth  and 
the  fairest  maiden  of  the  place.  This  sacrifice  was 
offered  as  an  atonement  for  a  crime  which  had 
once  been  committed  in  the  temple  of  the  goddess. 
But  an  oracle  had  declared  to  them,  that  they 
should  be  released  from  the  necessity  of  making 
this  sacrifice,  if  a  foreign  divinity  should  be 
brought  to  them  by  a  foreign  king.  This  oracle 
was  now  fulfilled.  Eurypylus  on  seeing  the  vic¬ 
tims  led  to  the  altar  was  cured  of  his  madness  and 
perceived  that  this  was  the  place  pointed  out  to 
him  by  the  oracle ;  and  the  Aroeans  also,  on  see¬ 
ing  the  god  in  the  chest,  remembered  the  old 
prophecy,  stopped  the  sacrifice,  and  instituted  a 
festival  of  Dionysus  Aesymnetes,  for  this  was  the 
name  of  the  god  in  the  chest.  Nine  men  and  nine 
women  were  appointed  to  attend  to  his  worship. 
Daring  one  night  of  this  festival  a  priest  car¬ 
ried  the  chest  outside  the  town,  and  all  the 
children  of  the  place,  adorned,  as  formerly  the 
victims  used  to  be,  with  garlands  of  corn-ears, 
went  down  to  the  banks  of  the  river  Meilichius, 
which  had  before  been  called  Ameilichius,  hung 
up  their  garlands,  purified  themselves,  and  then 
put  on  other  garlands  of  ivy,  after  which  they  re¬ 
turned  to  the  sanctuary  of  Dionysus  Aesymnetes. 
(Pans.  vii.  19  and  20.)  This  tradition,  though 
otherwise  very  obscure,  evidently  points  to  a  time 
when  human  sacrifices  were  abolished  at  Aroe  by 
the  introduction  of  a  new  worship.  At  Patrae  in 
Achaia  there  was  likewise  a  temple  dedicated  to 
Dionysus  Aesymnetes.  (Paus.  vii.  21.  §  12.)  [L.S.] 
AETHAHjIDES  (AWaXiSrjs),  a  son  of  Hermes 
and  Eupolemeia,  a  daughter  of  Myrmidon.  He 
was  the  herald  of  the  Argonauts,  and  had  received 
from  his  father  the  faculty  of  remembering  every¬ 
thing,  even  in  Hades.  He  was  further  allowed  to 
reside  alternately  in  the  upper  and  in  the  lower 
world.  As  his  soul  could  not  forget  anything  even 
after  death,  it  remembered  that  from  the  body  of 
Aethalides  it  had  successively  migrated  into  those 
of  Euphorbus,  Hermotimus,  Pyrrhus,  and  at  last 
into  that  of  Pythagoras,  in  whom  it  still  retained 
the  recollection  of  its  former  migrations.  (Apollon. 
Rhod.  i.  54,  640,  &c.;  Orph.  Argon.  131  ;  Hygin. 
Fab.  1 4  ;  Diog.  Laert.  viii.  1 .  §  4,  Ac. ;  Val.  Flacc. 
i.  437.)  [L.  S.J 

AETHER  (Aldrif)),  a  personified  idea  of  the 
mythical  cosmogonies.  According  to  that  of  Hy- 
ginus  (Fab.  Pref.  p.  1,  ed.  Staveren),  he  was,  to¬ 
gether  with  Night,  Day,  and  Erebus,  begotten  by 
Chaos  and  Caligo  (Darkness).  According  to  that 
of  Hesiod  (Theog.  124),  Aether  was  the  son  of 
Erebus  and  his  sister  Night,  and  a  brother  of 
Day.  (Comp.  Phomut.  De  Nat.  Deor.  16.)  The 
children  of  Aether  and  Day  were  Land,  Heaven, 
and  Sea,  and  from  his  connexion  with  the  Earth 
there  sprang  all  the  vices  which  destroy  the  human 
race,  and  also  the  Giants  and  Titans.  (Hygin. 
Fab.  Pref.  p.  2,  &c„)  These  accounts  shew  that, 
in  the  Greek  cosmogonies,  Aether  was  considered 
as  one  of  the  elementary  substances  out  of  which 
the  Universe  was  formed.  In  the  Orphic  hymns 
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(4)  Aether  appears  as  the  soul  of  the  world,  from 
which  all  life  emanates,  an  idea  which  was  also 
adopted  by  some  of  the  early  philosophers  of 
Greece.  In  later  times  Aether  was  regarded  as 
the  wide  space  of  Heaven,  the  residence  of  the 
gods,  and  Zeus  as  the  Lord  of  the  Aether,  or  Aether 
itself  personified.  (Pacuv.  ap.  Cic.  de  Nat.  Dear. 
ii.  36,  40 ;  Lucret.  v.  499  ;  Virg.  Aen.  xii.  140, 
Georg,  ii.  325.)  [L-  &.] 

AETHE'RIE.  [Heliades.] 

AE'THICUS,  HISTER  or  ISTER,  a  Roman 
writer  of  the  fourth  century,  a  native  of  Istria  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  surname,  or,  according  to  Rabanus 
Maurus,  of  Scythia,  the  author  of  a  geographical 
work,  called  Aethici  Cosmographia.  We  learn 
from  the  preface  that  a  measurement  of  the  whole 
Roman  world  was  ordered  by  Julius  Caesar  to  be 
made  by  the  most  able  men,  that  this  measurement 
was  begun  in  the  consulship  of  Julius  Caesar  and 
M.  Antonius,  i.  e.  B.  c.  44;  that  three  Greeks  were 
appointed  for  the  purpose,  Zenodoxus,  Theodotus, 
and  Polyclitus  ;  that  Zenodoxus  measured  all  the 
eastern  part,  which  occupied  him  twenty-one  years, 
five  months,  and  nine  days,  on  to  the  third  consul¬ 
ship  of  Augustus  and  Crassus  ;  that  1  heodotus 
measured  the  northern  part,  which  occupied  him 
twenty-nine  years,  eight  months,  and  ten  daj  s,  on 
to  the  tenth  consulship  of  Augustus ;  and  that 
Polyclitus  measured  the  southern  part,  which  oc¬ 
cupied  him  thirty-two  years,  one  month,  and  ten 
days;  that  thus  the  whole  (Roman)  world  was 
gone  over  by  the  measurers  within  thirty-two  (  P  ) 
years ;  and  that  a  report  of  all  it  contained  was 
laid  before  the  senate.  So  it  stands  in  the  edd. ; 
but  the  numbers  are  evidently  much  corrupted  : 
the  contradictoriness  of  Polyclitus’s  share  taking 
more  than  32  years,  and  the  whole  measurement 
being  made  m  less  than  ( intra )  32  years  is  obvious. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that,  in  this  introductory 
statement,  no  mention  is  made  of  the  western  pait 
(which  in  the  work  itself  comes  next  to  the  east¬ 
ern),  except  in  the  Vatican  MS.,  where  the  eastern 
part  is  given  to  Nicodomus,  and  the  western  to 
Didymus. 

A  census  of  all  the  people  in  the  Roman  subjec¬ 
tion  was  held  under  Augustus.  (Suidas,  s.  v. 
A.vyouo'Tos .)  Ry  two  late  writers  (Cassiodorus, 
Var.  iii.  52,  by  an  emendation  of  Huschke,  p.  6, 
uber  den  zur  Zeit  der  Geburt  Jesu  Christi  gehaltenen 
Census,  Breslau,  1840  ;  and  Isidorus,  Grig.  v.  36.  § 
4),  this  numbering  of  the  people  is  spoken  oi  as 
connected  with  the  measurement  of  the  land.  This 
work  in  fact  consists  of  two  separate  pieces.  The 
first  begins  with  a  short  introduction,  the  substance 
of  which  has  been  given,  and  then  proceeds  with 
an  account  of  the  measurement  of  the  Roman  woild 
under  four  heads,  Orientalis,  Occidentalis,  Scpten- 
trionalis,  Meridiana  pars.  Then  come  series  of 
lists  of  names,  arranged  under  heads,  Mai’ia,  Insu¬ 
lae,  Montes,  Provinciae,  Oppida,  Flumina,  and 
Gentes.  These  are  bare  lists,  excepting  that  the 
rivers  have  an  account  of  their  rise,  course,  and 
length  annexed.  This  is  the  end  of  the  first  part, 
the  Expositio.  The  second  part  is  called  Alia  to- 
tius  orbis  Descriptio,  and  consists  of  four  divisions: 
(  1 . )  Asiae  Provinciae  situs  cum  limitibus  et  populis 
suis ;  (2.)  Europae  situs,  &c. ;  (3.)  Africae  situs, 
&c.;  (4.)  Insulae  Nostri  Maris.  This  part,  the 
Descriptio,  occurs  with  slight  variations  in  Orosius, 
i.  2.  In  Aethicus  what  looks  like  the  original 
commencement,  Majores  nostri,  &c.,  is  tacked  on 
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to  the  preceding  part,  the  Expositio,  by  the  words 
Hanc  quadripartitam  totius  terra#  continentiam  hi 
qui  dimensi  sunt.  From  this  it  would  appear  that 
Aethicus  borrowed  it  from  Orosius.  _ 

The  work  abounds  in  errors.  Sometimes  the 
same  name  occurs  in  different  lists  ;  as,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  Cyprus  and  Rhodes  both  in  the  north  and  in 
the  east;  Corsica  both  in  the  west  and  in  the 
south ;  or  a  country  is  put  as  a  town,  as  Arabia ; 
Noricum  is  put  among  the  islands.  Mistakes  of 
this  kind  would  easily  be  made  in  copying  lists, 
especially  if  in  double  columns.  But  from  other 
reasons  and  from  quotations  gix  en  bj<  Dicuil,  a 
writer  of  the  9th  century,  from  the  Cosmographia, 
differing  from  the  text  as  we  have  it,  the  whole 
appears  to  be  very  corrupt.  The  whole  is  a  very 
meagre  production,  but  presents  a  few  \  aluable 
points.  Many  successful  emendations  hav  e  been 
made  by  Salmasius  in  his  Exercitationes  Philolo- 
gicae,  and  there  is  a  very  valuable  essay  on  the 
whole  subject  by  Ritschl  in  the  Rheinisches  Museum 
(1842),  i.  4. 

The  sources  of  the  Cosmographia  appear  to  have 
been  the  measurements  above  described,  other  offi¬ 
cial  lists  and  documents,  and  also,  in  all  probability, 
Agrippa’s  Commentarii,  which  are  constantly  re¬ 
ferred  to  by  Pliny  (Hist.  Nat.  iii.  iv.  v.  vi.)  as  an 
authority,  and  his  Chart  of  the  World,  which  was 
.founded  on  his  Commentarii.  (Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  iii. 

2.) 

Cassiodorus  (de  instit.  divin.  25)  describes  a 
cosmographical  work  by  Julius  Honorius  Crator 
in  terms  which  suit  exactly  the  work  of  Aethicus  ; 
and  Salmasius  regards  Julius  Honorius  as  the  real 
author  of  this  work,  to  which  opinion  Ritschl  seems 
to  lean,  reading  Ethnicus  instead  of  Aethicus,  and 
considering  it  as  a  mere  appellative.  In  some 
MSS.  the  appellatives  Sophista  and  Philosophus 
are  found. 

One  of  the  oldest  MSS.,  if  not  the  oldest,  is  the 
Vatican  one.  This  is  the  only  one  which  speaks 
of  the  west  in  the  introduction.  But  it  is  care¬ 
lessly  written :  consulibus  (e.  g.)  is  several  times 
put  for  consulatum.  Suis  is  found  as  a  contrac¬ 
tion  (?)  for  suprascriptis.  The  introduction  is  very 
different  in  this  and  in  the  other  MSS. 

The  first  edition  of  the  Cosmographia  was  by 
Simler,  Basel,  1575,  together  with  the  Itinerarium 
Antonini.  There  is  an  edition  by  Henry  Stephens, 
1577,  with  Simler’s  notes,  which  also  contains 
Dionysius,  Pomponius  Mela,  and  Solinus.  The 
last  edition  is  by  Gronovius,  in  his  edition  of  Pom¬ 
ponius  Mela,  Leyden,  1722.  [A.  A.] 

AETHILLA  (AffhAAa  or  NldvWa),  a  daughter 
of  Laomedon  and  sister  of  Priam,  Astyoche,  and 
Medesicaste.  After  the  fall  of  Troy  she  became 
the  prisoner  of  Protesilaus,  who  took  her,  together 
with  other  captives,  with  him  on  his  voyage  home. 

He  landed  at  Scione  in  Thrace  in  order  to  take  in 
fresh  water,  While  Protesilaus  had  gone  inland,  l| 
Aethilla  persuaded  her  fellow-prisoners  to  set  lire  j 
to  the  ships.  This  was  done  and  all  remained  on 
the  spot  and  founded  the  town  of  Scione.  (Tzetz. 
ad  Lycophr.  921,  1075  ;  Conon,  Narrat.  13  ;  com¬ 
pare  P.  Mela,  ii.  2.  §150;  Steph.  Byz.  s.  v. 
'Zkiuvti.)  [L.  S.] 

AE'TIIIOPS  (AtOhnf),  the  Glowing  or  theBlack.  I 
1.  A  surname  of  Zeus,  under  which  lie  was  wor¬ 
shipped  in  the  island  of  Chios.  (Lycophron,  Cass.  I 
537,  with  the  note  of  Tzetzes.) 

2.  A  son  of  Hephaestus,  from  whom  Aethiopia  I 
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was  believed  to  have  derived  its  name.  (Plin. 
H.  N.  vi.  35  ;  Nat.  Com.  ii.  6.)  [L.  S.] 

AE/THLIUS  (’AeOAios),  the  first  king  of  Elis. 
(Paus.  v.  1.  §  2.)  He  was  a  son  of  Zeus  and 
Protogeneia,  the  daughter  of  Deucalion  (Apollod. 
i.  7.  §  2 ;  Hygin.  Fab.  155),  and  was  married  to 
Calyce,  by  whom  he  begot  Endymion.  According 
to  some  accounts  Endymion  was  himself  a  son  of 
Zeus  and  first  king  of  Elis.  (Apollod.  i.  7.  §  5.) 

;  Other  traditions  again  made  Aethlius  a  son  of 
Aeolus,  who  was  called  by  the  name  of  Zeus. 
(Paus.  v.  8.  §  1.)  [L.  S.] 

AE'THLIUS  (’AeflAtos),  the  author  of  a  work 
t  entitled  “  Samian  Annals  ”  ("Hpoi  2d/not),  the  fifth 
)  book  of  which  is  quoted  by  Athenaeus,  although 
he  expresses  a  doubt  about  the  genuineness  of  the 
Avork.  (xiv.  p.  650,  d.  653,  f.)  Aethlius  is  also 
referred  to  by  Clemens  Alexandrinus  ( Protr .  p. 
30,  a),  Eustathius  ( ad  Od.  vii.  120,  p.  1573),  and 
in  the  Etymologicum  Magnum  (s.  v.  vevwrc «), 
d  where  the  name  is  written  Athlius. 

AETHRA  (A i0pa).  1.  A  daughter  of  king 

t  Pittheus  of  Troezen.  Bellerophon  sued  for  her 
hand,  but  was  banished  from  Corinth  before  the 
nuptials  took  place.  (Paus.  ii.  31.  §  12.)  She 
was  surprised  on  one  occasion  by  Poseidon  in  the 
island  of  Sphaeria,  Avhither  she  had  gone,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  a  dream,  for  the  purpose  of  offering  a 
f  sacrifice  on  the  tomb  of  Sphaerus.  Aethra  there- 
e  fore  dedicated  in  the  island  a  temple  to  Athena 
B  Apaturia  (the  Deceitful),  and  called  the  island 
s  Hiera  instead  of  Sphaeria,  and  also  introduced 
among  the  maidens  of  Troezen  the  custom  of  dedi¬ 
cating  their  girdles  to  Athena  Apaturia  on  the  day 
j  of  their  marriage.  (Paus.  ii.  33.  §  1 1.)  At  a  later 
i  time  she  became  the  mother  of  Theseus  by  Aegeus, 
d  (Plut.  Thes.  3;  Hygin.  Fab.  14.)  In  the  night 

iin  Avhich  this  took  place,  Poseidon  also  was  be¬ 
lieved  to  have  been  with  her.  (Apollod.  iii.  15. 
§7;  Hygin.  Fab.  37.)  According  to  Plutarch 
\  (Thes.  6)  her  father  spread  this  report  merely  that 
5  Theseus  might  be  regarded  as  the  son  of  Poseidon, 
>who  was  much  revered  at  Troezen.  This  opinion, 

«j  however,  is  nothing  else  but  an  attempt  to  strip 
the  genuine  story  of  its  marvels.  After  this  event 
'  she  appears  living  in  Attica,  from  whence  she  was 
carried  off  to  Lacedaemon  by  Castor  and  Poly¬ 
deuces,  and  became  a  slave  of  Helen,  with  whom 
she  was  taken  to  Troy.  (Plut.  Thes.  34  ;  Horn. 
II.  iii.  144.)  At  the  taking  of  Troy  she  came  to 
the  camp  of  the  Greeks,  where  she  was  recognised 
by  her  grandsons,  and  Demophon,  one  of  them, 
asked  Agamemnon  to  procure  her  liberation. 
Agamemnon  accordingly  sent  a  messenger  to  Helen 
to  request  her  to  give  up  Aethra.  This  was 
granted,  and  Aethra  became  free  again.  (Paus.  x. 
25.  §  3 ;  Diet.  Cret.  v.  13.)  According  to  Hy- 
ginus  (Fab.  243)  she  afterwards  put  an  end  to  her 
own  life  from  grief  at  the  death  of  her  sons.  The 
(history  of  her  bondage  to  Helen  was  represented 
on  the  celebrated  chest  of  Cypselus  (Paus.  iv.  19. 
j§  1  ;  Dion  Chrysost.  Or  at.  11),  and  in  a  painting 
by  Polygnotus  in  theLesche  of  Delphi.  (Paus.  x. 
25.  §2.) 

2.  A  daughter  of  Oceanus,  by  whom  Atlas  be¬ 
got  the  twelve  Hyades,  and  a  son,  Hyas.  (Ov. 
Fast.  v.  17 1 ;  Hygin.  Fab.  192.)  [L.  S.] 

AETHU'SA  (A ’iQovcra),  a  daughter  of  Poseidon 
and  Alcyone,  who  was  beloved  by  Apollo,  and 
bore  to  him  Eleuther.  (Apollod.  iii.  10.  §  1  ; 
Paus.  ix.  20.  §  2.)  [L.  S.] 
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AETHYIA  (A Wvia),  a  surname  of  Athens, 
under  which  she  was  worshipped  in  Megaria. 
(Paus.  i.  5.  §3;  41.  §6;  Lycophr.  Cass.  359.) 
The  word  a  16  via  signifies  a  diver,  and  figuratively 
a  ship,  so  that  the  name  must  have  reference  to 
the  goddess  teaching  the  art  of  ship-building  or 
navigation.  (Tzetz.  ad  Lycophr.  1.  c.)  [L.  S.] 

AE'TION.  [Cypselus.] 

AE'TION  (’AenW).  1.  A  Greek  sculptor  of 
Amphipolis,  mentioned  by  Callimachus  (Anth.  Gr. 
ix.  336)  and  Theocritus  (Epigr.  vii.),  from  whom 
we  learn  that  at  the  request  of  Nicias,  a  famous 
physician  of  Miletus,  he  executed  a  statue  of  Aes¬ 
culapius  in  cedar  wood.  He  flourished  about  the 
middle  of  the  third  century  B.  c.  There  was  an 
engraver  of  the  same  name  ;  but  when  he  lived  is  not 
known.  (K.  O.  Miiller,  Arch,  der  Kunst,  p.  151.) 

2.  A  celebrated  painter,  spoken  of  by  Lucian 
(De  Merced.  Cond.  42,  Herod,  or  Action ,  4, 
&c.,  Imag.  7),  who  gives  a  description  of  one  of 
his  pictures,  representing  the  marriage  of  Alexan¬ 
der  and  Roxana.  This  painting  excited  such 
admiration  when  exhibited  at  the  Olympic  games, 
that  Proxenidas,  one  of  the  judges,  gave  the  artist 
his  daughter  in  marriage.  Aetion  seems  to  have 
excelled  particularly  in  the  art  of  mixing  and  lay¬ 
ing  on  his  colours.  It  has  commonly  been  sup¬ 
posed  that  he  lived  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great ;  but  the  words  of  Lucian  (Herod.  4)  shew 
clearly  that  he  must  have  lived  about  the  time  of 
Hadrian  and  the  Antonines.  (K.  O.  Muller, 
Arch,  der  Kunst.  p.  240  ;  Ivugler,  Kunstqeschichtc , 
p.  320.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

AE'TIUS,  a  Roman  general,  who  with  his  rival 
Boniface,  has  justly  been  called  by  Procopius  the 
last  of  the  Romans.  He  was  born  at  Dorostana 
in  Moesia  (Jornandes,  de  reb.  Get.  34),  and  his 
father  Gaudentius,  a  Scythian  in  the  employ  of 
the  empire,  having  been  killed  in  a  mutiny,  he 
was  early  given  as  a  hostage  to  Alaric,  and  under 
him  learnt  the  arts  of  barbarian  war.  (Philostorgius, 
xii.  12.)  After  an  ineffectual  support  of  the  usurper 
John  with  an  army  of  60,000  men  (a.  d.  424),  he 
became  the  general  of  the  Roman  forces  under 
Placidia,  at  that  time  guardian  of  her  son,  the 
emperor  Valentinian  III.  In  order  to  supplant  in 
her  favour  his  rival  Boniface,  by  treacherous  accu¬ 
sations  of  each  to  the  other,  Aetius  occasioned  his 
revolt  and  the  loss  of  Africa  (Procop.  Bell.  Vand.  i. 
3,  4);  the  empress,  however,  discovered  the  fraud, 
and  Aetius,  after  having  met  Boniface  at  Ravenna, 
and  killed  him  in  single  combat  [Bonifacius],  was 
himself  compelled  to  retire  in  disgrace  to  the 
Hunnish  army  which  in  424  he  had  settled  in 
Pannonia.  (Prosper,  and  Marcellinus,  in  anno 
432.) 

Restored  with  their  help  to  Italy,  he  became 
patrician  and  sole  director  of  the  armies  of  the 
western  empire.  (Jornandes,  de  reb.  Get.  34.)  In 
this  capacity,  through  his  long  acquaintance  with 
the  barbarian  settlers,  and  chiefly  with  the  Huns 
and  Attila  himself,  in  whose  court  his  son  Carpilio 
was  brought  up,  he  checked  the  tide  of  barbarian 
invasion,  and  maintained  the  Roman  power  in 
peace  for  seventeen  years  (433-450)  in  Italy,  Spain, 
Britain,  and  Gaul,  in  which  last  country  especially 
he  established  his  influence  by  means  of  his  Hun 
and  Alan  allies  and  by  his  treaty  with  Theo- 
doric  the  Visigoth.  (Sidon.  Apoll.  Paneg.  Avit. 
300.)  And  when  in  450  this  peace  was  broken  by 
the  invasion  of  Attila,  Aetius  in  concert  with 
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Theodoric  arrested  it  first  by  the  timely  relief  of 
Orleans  and  then  by  the  victory  of  Chalons 
(Greg.  Turon.  ii.  7  ;  Jomandes,  de  reb.  Get. 
36),  and  was  only  prevented  from  following  up  his 
successes  in  Italy  by  want  of  support  both  from 
Valentinian  and  his  barbarian  allies.  (Idatius 
and  Isidorus,  in  anno  450.)  [Attila.]  The 
greatness  of  his  position  as  the  sole  stay  of 
the  empire,  and  as  the  sole  link  between  Chris¬ 
tendom  and  the  pagan  barbarians,  may  well  have 
given  rise  to  the  belief,  whether  founded  or  not, 
that  he  designed  the  imperial  throne  for  himself 
and  a  barbarian  throne  for  his  son  Carpilio  (Sid. 
Apoll.  Paneg.  Avit.  204),  and  accordingly  in 
454,  he  was  murdered  by  Valentinian  himself  in 
an  access  of  jealousy  and  suspicion  (Procop.  Bell. 
Vand.  i.  4),  and  with  him  (to  use  the  words  of  the 
contemporary  chronicler  Marcellinus,  in  anno  454), 
“cecidit  Hesperium  Imperium,  necpotuit  relevari.” 

His  physical  and  moral  activity  well  fitted  him 
for  the  life  of  a  soldier  (Gregor.  Turon.  ii.  8),  and 
though  destitute  of  any  high  principle,  he  belongs 
to  the  class  of  men  like  Augustus  and  Cromwell, 
whose  early  crimes  are  obscured  by  the  usefulness 
and  glory  of  later  life,  and  in  whom  a  great  and 
trying  position  really  calls  out  new  and  unknown 
excellences. 

(Renatus  Frigeridus,  in  Gregor.  Turon.  ii.  8.; 
Procop.  Bell.  Vand.  i.  3,  4 ;  Jomandes,  de  Reb . 
Get.  34,  36  ;  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall.  c.  33,  35  ; 
Herbert’s  Attila,  p.  322.)  [A.  P.  S.] 

AETIUS  (’A etlos),  surnamed  the  Atheist ,  from 
his  denial  of  the  God  of  Revelation  (St.  Athanas. 
de  Synod.  §  6,  p.  83,  of  the  translation,  Oxf.  1842  ; 
Socr.  Hist.  Eccl.  ii.  35  ;  Sozom.  Hist.  Eecl.  iv.  29), 
was  born  in  Coele  Syria  (Philostorg.  Hist.  Eccl. 
iii.  15 ;  St.  Basil,  adv.  Eunom.  i.  p.  10)  at  Antioch 
(Soc.  ii.  35  ;*  Suidas,  s.  v.  5 Aenos and  became 
the  founder  of  the  Anomoean  (avoyoiov)  form  of 
the  Arian  heresy.  He  was  left  fatherless  and  in 
poverty  when  a  child,  and  became  the  slave  of  a 
vine-dresser’s  wife  (St.  Gregory  Nazianz.  c.  Eunom. 
p.  292,  c,  i) ;  but  see  Not.  Valesii  ad  Philost.  iii. 
15),  then  a  travelling  tinker  (S.  Gr.  ibid.)  or  a 
goldsmith.  (Phil,  ibid.)  Conviction  in  a  fraud  or 
ambition  led  him  to  abandon  this  life,  and  he  ap¬ 
plied  himself  to  medicine  under  a  quack,  and  soon 
set  up  for  himself  at  Antioch.  (Soc.  iii.  15.) 
From  the  schools  of  medicine  being  Arian,  he  ac¬ 
quired  a  leaning  towards  heresju  He  frequented 
the  disputatious  meetings  of  the  physicians  (S.  Gr. 
p.  293,  n)  and  made  such  progress  in  Eristicism, 
that  he  became  a  paid  advocate  for  such  as  wished 
their  own  theories  exhibited  most  advantageously. 
On  his  mother’s  death  he  studied  under  Paulinus 
II.,  Arian  Bishop  of  Antioch,  A.  D.  331  ;  but  his 
powers  of  disputation  having  exasperated  some  in¬ 
fluential  persons  about  Eulalius,  the  successor  of 
Paulinus,  he  was  obliged  to  quit  Antioch  for 
Anazarbus,  where  he  resumed  the  trade  of  a  gold¬ 
smith,  a.  n.  331.  (Phil.  iii.  15.)  Here  a  profes¬ 
sor  ot  grammar  noticed  him,  employed  him  as  a 

*  After  the  first  reference,  the  references  in  this 
article  are  thus  abbreviated  :  —  St.  Athanasius, 
de  Synodis  fS.  Ath.]  ;  St.  Basil,  adv.  Eunomianos 
|  S.  Bas.];  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen  adv.  Eunomian. 

I S.  Gr.]  The  Histories  of  Socrates,  Sozomen, 
i  heodoret,  and  Philostorgius,  the  Arian  panegyrist 
of  Aetius  [Soc.,  Soz.,  Thdt.,  Phil.];  S.  Epiphanius, 
adv.  Haereses  [S.  Ep.]. 
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servant,  and  instructed  him  ;  but  he  was  dismissed 
in  disgrace  on  publicly  disputing  against  his 
master’s  interpretation  of  the  Scripture.  Ihe 
Arian  Bishop  of  the  city,  named  Athanasius,  re¬ 
ceived  him  and  read  with  him  the  Gospels.  After¬ 
wards  he  read  the  Epistles  with  Antonius,  a  priest 
of  Tarsus  till  the  promotion  of  the  latter  to  the 
Episcopate,  when  he  returned  to  Antioch  and 
studied  the  Prophets  with  the  priest  Leontias. 
His  obtrusive  irreligion  obliged  him  again  to  quit 
Antioch,  and  he  took  refuge  in  Cilicia  (before  a.  d. 
348),  where  he  was  defeated  in  argument  by  some 
of  the  grossest  (Borborian)  Gnostics.  He  return¬ 
ed  to  Antioch,  but  soon  left  it  for  Alexandria, 
being  led  thither  by  the  fame  of  the  Manichee 
Aphthonius,  against  whom  he  recovered  the  fame 
for  disputation  which  he  had  lately  lost.  He  now 
resumed  the  study  of  medicine  under  Sopolis  and 
practised  gratuitously,  earning  money  by  following 
his  former  trade  by  night  (Phil.  iii.  15)  or  living 
upon  others.  (Theodoret,  Hist.  Eccl.  ii.  23.)  His 
chief  employment,  however,  was  an  irreverent  ap¬ 
plication  of  logical  figures  and  geometrical  dia¬ 
grams  to  the  Nature  of  the  Word  of  God.  (S. 
Epiphan.  adv.  Haeres.  §  2,  and  comp.  §  6,  p.  920.) 
He  returned  to  Antioch  on  the  elevation  of  his 
former  master  Leontius  to  that  See,  a.  d.  348,  and 
was  by  him  ordained  Deacon  (S.  Ath.  §  38,  transl. 

р.  136),  though  he  declined  the  ordinary  duties  of 
the  Diaconate  and  accepted  that  of  teaching ,  A.  d. 
350.  (Phil.  iii.  17.)  The  Catholic  laymen, 
Diodorus  and  Flavian,  protested  against  this  or¬ 
dination,  and  Leontius  was  obliged  to  depose  him. 
(Thdt.  ii.  19.)  His  dispute  with  Basil  of  An- 
cyra,  A.  D.  351  (fin.),  is  the  first  indication  of  the 
future  schism  in  the  Arian  heresy.  (Phil.  iii.  15.) 
Basil  incensed  Gallus  (who  became  Caesar,  March, 

A.  d.  351)  against  Aetius,  and  Leontius’  interces¬ 
sion  only  saved  the  latter  from  death.  Soon 
Theophilus  Blemmys  introduced  him  to  Gallus  (S. 
Gr.  p.  294),  who  made  him  his  friend,  and  often 
sent  him  to  his  brother  Julian  when  in  danger  of 
apostacy.  (Phil.  iii.  17.)  There  is  a  letter  from 
Gallus  extant,  congratulating  Julian  on  his  ad¬ 
hesion  to  Christianity,  as  he  had  heard  from 
Aetius.  (Post.  Epist.  Jidiani ,  p.  158,  ed.  Boisson. 
Mogunt.  1828.)  Aetius  was  implicated  in  the 
murder  of  Domitian  and  Montius  (see  Gibbon, 

с.  19),  a.  d.  354  (S.  Gr.  p.  294,  b),  but  his 
insignificance  saved  him  from  the  vengeance  of ' 
Constantius.  However,  he  quitted  Antioch  for  | 
Alexandria,  where  St.  Athanasius  was  maintain-  -I 
ing  Christianity  against  Arianism,  and  in  A.  d.  355  i  j 
acted  as  Deacon  under  George  of  Cappadocia,  the :  j 
violent  interloper  into  the  See  of  St.  Athanasius. .  J 
(St.  Ep.  76.  §  1  ;  Thdt.  ii.  24.)  Here  Eunomiusij 
became  his  pupil  (Phil.  iii.  20)  and  amanuensis. .  J 
(Soc.  ii.  35.)  He  is  said  by  Philostorgius  (iii.  19)'  I 
to  have  refused  ordination  to  the  Episcopate,  be-  •  1 
cause  Serras  and  Secundus,  who  made  the  offer, . 
had  mixed  with  the  Catholics  ;  in  A.  d.  358,  whenifl 
Eudoxius  became  bishop  of  Antioch  (Thdt.  ii.  23), 
he  returned  to  that  city,  but  popular  feeling  pre->  j 
vented  Eudoxius  from  allowing  him  to  act  as  Deacon.;  ; 

The  Aetian  (Eunomian,  see  Arils)  schism  nowilj 
begins  to  develop  itself.  The  bold  irreligion  ofi| 
Aetius  leads  a  section  of  Arians  (whom  we  may  calll  | 
here  Anti-Aetians)  to  accuse  him  to  Constantiusi  |r 
(Soz.  iv.  13) ;  they  allege  also  his  connexion  with!  B 
Gallus,  and  press  the  emperor  to  summon  a  generali  I 
Council  for  the  settlement  of  the  Theological  Ih 
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question.  The  Aetian  interest  with  Eusebius 
(Soz.  i.  16),  the  powerful  Eunuch,  divides  the  in¬ 
tended  council,  but  notwithstanding,  the  Aetians 
are  defeated  at  Seleucia,  A.  d.  359,  and,  dissolving 
the  council,  hasten  to  Constantius,  at  Constanti¬ 
nople,  to  secure  his  protection  against  their  op¬ 
ponents.  (S.  Ath.  transl.  pp.  73,  77,  88,  163, 
164.)  The  Anti- Aetians  (who  are  in  fact  the 
more  respectable  Semi-Arians,  see  Arius)  follow, 
and  charge  their  opponents  with  maintaining  a 
Difference  in  Substance  (erepoovaior)  in  the  Trinity, 
producing  a  paper  to  that  effect.  A  new  schism 
ensues  among  the  Aetians,  and  Aetius  is  aban¬ 
doned  by  his  friends  (called  Eusebians  or  Aca- 
cians,  see  Arius)  and  banished  (S.  Bas.  i.  4), 
i  after  protesting  against  his  companions,  who, 
l  holding  the  same  principle  with  himself  (viz.  that 
[  the  Son  was  a  creature ,  KTiaga),  refused  to  ac- 
i  knowledge  the  necessary  inference  (viz.  that  He 
is  of  unlike  substance  to  the  Father ,  avopoiov ). 


1  (Thdt.  ii.  23;  Soz.  iv.  23;  S.  Greg.  p.  301,  d.  ; 
|  Phil.  iv.  12.)  His  late  friends  would  not  let  him 
c  remain  at  Mopsuestia,  where  he  was  kindly  re- 
\  ceived  by  Auxentius,  the  Bishop  there :  Acacius 
>  procures  his  banishment  to  Amblada  in  Pisidia 

I  (Phil.  v.  1),  where  he  composed  his  300  blas¬ 
phemies,  captious  inferences  from  the  symbol  of 
his  'irreligion,  viz.  that  Ingenerateness  {ayewgaia) 
is  the  essence  {ovcria)  of  Deity ;  which  are  refuted 
(those  at  least  which  St.  Epiphanius  had  seen)  in 

5.  Ep.  adv.  Haer.  76.  He  there  calls  his  op- 
i:  ponents  Chronites,  i.e.  Temporals,  with  an  apparent 
j|  allusion  to  their  courtly  obsequiousness.  (Praefat. 
i  ap.  S.  Ep.;  comp.  c.  4.) 

)  On  Constantius’s  death,  Julian  recalled  the 
|  various  exiled  bishops,  as  well  as  Aetius,  whom 
he  invited  to  his  court  (Ep.  Juliani ,  31,  p.  52, 

.  ed.  Boisson.),  giving  him,  too,  a  farm  in  Les- 
i  bos.  (Phil.  ix.  4.)  Euzoi'us,  heretical  Bishop  of 
jj  Antioch,  took  otf  the  ecclesiastical  condemnation 
ifrom  Aetius  (Phil.  vii.  5),  and  he  was  made 
is  Bishop  at  Constantinople.  (S.  Ep.  76.  p.  992,  c.) 
i  He  spreads  his  heresy  by  fixing  a  bishop  of  his 
i  own  irreligion  at  Constantinople  (Phil.  viii.  2)  and 
:  by  missionaries,  till  the  death  of  Jovian,  a.  d.  364. 
J  Valens,  however,  took  part  with  Eudoxius,  the 
Acacian  Bishop  of  Constantinople,  and  Aetius  re¬ 
tired  to  Lesbos,  where  he  narrowly  escaped  death 
at  the  hands  of  the  governor,  placed  there  by 
Procopius  in  his  revolt  against  Valens,  A.  d.  365, 
366.  (See  Gibbon,  ch.  19.)  Again  he  took  refuge 
in  Constantinople,  but  was  driven  thence  by  his 
A  former  friends.  In  vain  he  applied  for  protection 
1 1 to  Eudoxius,  now  at  Marcianople  with  Valens; 
:  and  in  a.  d.  367  (Phil.  ix.  7)  he  died,  it  seems,  at 
t .  Constantinople,  unpitied  by  any  but  the  equally 

I I  irreligious  Eunomius,  who  buried  him.  (Phil.  ix. 

6. )  The  doctrinal  errors  of  Aetius  are  stated 
i  historically  in  the  article  on  Arius.  From  the 

Manichees  he  seems  to  have  learned  his  licentious 
! :  morals,  which  appeared  in  the  most  shocking  Soli- 
:  fidianism,  and  which  he  grounded  on  a  Gnostic 
]  interpretation  of  St.  John,  xvii.  3.  He  denied, 
like  most  other  heretics,  the  necessity  of  fasting 
and  self-mortification.  (S.  Ep.  adv.  Haer.  76.  §  4.) 
At  some  time  or  other  he  was  a  disciple  of  Euse¬ 
bius  of  Sebaste.  (S.  Bas.  Epist.  223  [79]  and 
244  [82].)  Socrates  (ii.  35)  speaks  of  several 
letters  from  him  to  Constantine  and  others.  His 
Treatise  is  to  be  found  ap.  S.  Epiphan.  adv.  Haer. 
76,  p.  924,  ed.  Petav.  Colon.  1682.  [A.  J.  C.] 


AETIUS  (’A etlos,  Aetius ),  a  Greek  medical 
writer,  whose  name  is  commonly  but  incorrectly 
spelt  Aetius.  Historians  are  not  agreed  about 
his  exact  date.  He  is  placed  by  some  writers  as 
early  as  the  fourth  century  after  Christ ;  but  it  is 
plain  from  his  own  work  that  he  did  not  write  till 
the  very  end  of  the  fifth  or  the  beginning  of  the 
sixth,  as  he  refers  ( tetrab .  iii.  semi.  i.  24,  p.  464) 
not  only  to  St.  Cyril,  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  who 
died  a.  d.  444,  but  also  {tetrab.  ii.  serm.  iii.  110, 
p.  357)  to  Petrus  Archiater,  who  was  physician 
to  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  and  there¬ 
fore  must  have  lived  still  later  ;  he  is  himself 
quoted  by  Alexander  Trallianus  (xii.  8,  p.  346), 
who  lived  probably  in  the  middle  of  the  sixth 
century.  He  was  a  native  of  Amida,  a  city  of 
Mesopotamia  (Photius,  cod.  221)  and  studied  at 
Alexandria,  which  was  the  most  famous  medical 
school  of  the  age.  He  was  probably  a  Christian, 
which  may  account  perhaps  for  his  being  con¬ 
founded  with  another  person  of  the  same  name,  a 
famous  Arian  of  Antioch,  who  lived  in  the  time  of 
the  Emperor  Julian.  In  some  manuscripts  he  has 
the  title  of  uolggs  o»|a/«oi»,  comes  obsequii ,  which 
means  the  chief  officer  in  attendance  on  the  em¬ 
peror  (see  Du  Cange,  Gloss.  Med.  et  Inf.  Latin.) ; 
this  title,  according  to  Photius  (/.  c.),  he  attained 
at  Constantinople,  where  he  was  practising  medi¬ 
cine.  Aetius  seems  to  be  the  first  Greek  medical 
writer  among  the  Christians  who  gives  any  speci¬ 
men  of  the  spells  and  charms  so  much  in  vogue 
with  the  Egyptians,  such  as  that  of  St.  Blaise 
{tetrab.  ii.  serm.  iv.  50,  p.  404)  in  removing  a 
bone  which  sticks  in  the  throat,  and  another  in  re¬ 
lation  to  a  Fistula,  {tetrab.  iv.  serin,  iii.  14,  p.762.) 
The  division  of  his  work  Bi§A ia  Tcct piud  ‘E nua'i- 
Seua,  “  Sixteen  Books  on  Medicine,”  into  four 
tetrabibli  {T6Tpa§i§Aoi)  was  not  made  by  himself, 
but  (as  Fabricius  observes)  was  the  invention  of 
some  modern  translator,  as  his  way  of  quoting 
his  own  work  is  according  to  the  numerical  series 
of  the  books.  Although  his  work  does  not  con¬ 
tain  much  original  matter,  it  is  nevertheless  one  of 
the  most  valuable  medical  remains  of  antiquity,  as 
being  a  very  judicious  compilation  from  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  many  authors  whose  works  have  been  long 
since  lost.  The  whole  of  it  has  never  appeared 
in  the  original  Greek  ;  one  half  was  publish¬ 
ed  at  Venice,  1534,  fol.  “in  aed.  Aldi,”  with 
the  title  “  Aetii  Amideni  Librorum  Medicinalium 
tomus  primus ;  primi  scilicet  Libri  Octo  nunc 
primum  in  lucem  editi,  Graece :  ”  the  second 
volume  never  appeared.  Some  chapters  of  the 
ninth  book  were  published  in  Greek  and  Latin,  by 
J.  E.  Hebenstreit,  Lips.  4to.  1757,  under  the  title 
“  Tentamen  Philologicum  Medicum  super  Aetii 
Amideni  Synopsis  Medicorum  Veterum,”  &c.;  and 
again  in  the  same  year,  “Aetii  Amideni  AveicdoTwv 

. Specimen  alteram.”  Another  chapter  of  the 

same  book  was  edited  in  Greek  and  Latin  by  J. 
Magnus  a  Tengstroin,  Aboae,  1817,  4to.,  with  the 
title  “  Commentationum  in  Aetii  Amideni  Medici 
5 A veKdora  Specimen  Primum,”  etc.  Another  ex¬ 
tract,  also  from  the  ninth  book,  is  inserted  by 
Mustoxydes  and  Schinas  in  their  “  SvAAoyrj 
'EAAtj vlkwv  'AvenZoTuvf1  Venet.  1816,  8vo.  The 
twenty-fifth  chapter  of  the  ninth  book  was  edited 
in  Greek  and  Latin  by  J.  0.  Horn,  Lips.  1654, 
4to. ;  and  the  chapter  {tetrab.  i.  serm.  iii.  164) 
“  De  Significationibus  Stellarum,”  is  inserted  in 
Greek  and  Latin  by  Petavius,  in  his  “  Uranolo- 
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gum,”  p.  421,  ed.  Paris.  Six  books  (namely, 
from  the  eighth  to  the  thirteenth,  inclusive),  were 
published  at  Basel,  1533,  fob,  translated  into  Latin 
by  Janus  Cornarius,  with  the  title  “  Aetii  An- 
tiockeni  Medici  de  cognoscendis  et  curandis  Morbis 
Sermones  Sex  jam  primum  in  lucem  editi,”  etc.  In 
1535,  the  remaining  ten  books  were  translated  and 
published  at  Basel,  by  J.  B.  Montanus,  in  two 
volumes,  so  that  the  three  volumes  form  together  a 
complete  and  uniform  edition  of  the  work.  In 
1534,  4to.,  a  complete  Latin  translation  was  pub¬ 
lished  at  Venice  by  the  Juntas.  In  1542,  Corna¬ 
rius  completed  and  published  a  translation  ol  the 
whole  work  (Basil,  fol.);  which  was  reprinted  at 
Basel,  1549,  8vo. ;  Venice,  1543,  1544,  8vo. ; 
Lyons,  1549,  fob;  and  in  H.  Stephens’s  “  Me- 
dicae  Artis  Principes,”  Paris.  1567,  fob  _  Two 
useful  works  on  Aeti  us  deserve  to  be  mentioned  ; 
one  by  C.  Oroscius  (Horozco),  entitled  “  Anno- 
tationes  in  Interpretes  Aetii,”  Basil.  1540,  4to. ; 
the  other  an  academical  dissertion  by  C.  W eigel, 
entitled  “  Aetianarum  Exercitationum  Specimen,” 
Lips.  1791,  4to.  (See  Freind’s  Hist,  of  Physic, 
from  whose  work  many  of  the  preceding  remarks 
have  been  taken ;  Cagnati  Variae  Observat.  iv. 
18  ;  Haller,  Bibliotli.  Medic.  Pract.  vol.  i.  p.  200  ; 
Sprengel,  Hist,  de  la  Mtdecine;  Choulant,  Hand- 
buck  der  Bucherkunde  fur  die  Aeltere  Medicin.) 

[W.  A.  G.] 

AE'TIUS,  SICA'MIUS  (Ziuapios  6  ’A euos), 
sometimes  called  A'ttius  Sicanius  or  Siculus ,  the 
author  of  a  treatise  Tlepi  MeAcryx0^10^,  IJe  Melan¬ 
cholia,  which  is  commonly  printed  among  the 
works  of  Galen.  (Vol.  xix.  p.  699,  &c.)  His  date 
is  uncertain,  but,  if  he  be  not  the  same  person  as 
Aetius  of  Amida,  he  must  have  lived  after  him,  as 
his  treatise  corresponds  exactly  with  part  oi  the 
latter’s  great  medical  work  (te.tr ab.  ii.  serm.  ii.  9 

_ H?  p.  250,  &c.) :  it  is  compiled  from  Galen, 

Rufus,  Posidonius,  and  Marcellus.  [ W .  A.  G.] 

AETNA  (Air a  Sicilian  nymph,  and  accord¬ 
ing  to  Alcimus  (up.  Schol.  Theocrit.  i.  65),  a  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Uranus  and  Gaea,  or  of  Briareus.  Simo¬ 
nides  said  that  she  had  acted  as  arbitrator  between 
Hephaestus  and  Demeter  respecting  the  possession 
of  Sicily.  By  Zeus  or  Hephaestus  she  became  the 
mother  of  the  Palici.  (Serv.  ad  Aen.  ix.  584.) 
Mount  Aetna  in  Sicily  was  believed  to  have  de¬ 
rived  its  name  from  her,  and  under  it  Zeus  buried 
Typhon,  Enceladus,  or  Briareus.  The  mountain 
itself  was  believed  to  be  the  place  in  which  He¬ 
phaestus  and  the  Cyclops  made  the  thunderbolts 
for  Zeus.  (Eurip.  Cycl.  296;  Propert.  iii.  15.  21  ; 
Cic.  De  Divinat.  ii.  19.)  [L.  S.] 

AETNAEUS  (Alrvcuos),  an  epithet  given  to 
several  gods  and  mythical  beings  connected  with 
Mount  Aetna,  such  as  Zeus,  of  whom  there  was  a 
statue  on  mount  Aetna,  and  to  whom  a  festival 
was  celebrated  there,  called  Aetnaea  (Schol.  ad 
Pind.  Ol.  vi.  162),  Hephaestus,  who  had  his  work¬ 
shop  in  the  mountain,  and  a  temple  near  it  ( Aelian. 
Hist.  An.  xi.  3 ;  Spanheim,  ad  Callim.  hymn,  in 
Dian.  56),  and  the  Cyclops.  (Virg.  Aen.  viii.  440, 
xi.  263,  iii.  768  ;  Ov.  Ex  Pont.  ii.  2.  115.)  [L.  S.] 
AETO'LE  (AitwAt)),  a  surname  of  Artemis,  by 
which  she  was  worshipped  at  Naupactus.  In  her 
temple  in  that  town  there  was  a  statue  of  white 
marble  representing  her  in  the  attitude  of  throwing 
a  javelin.  (Paus.  x.  38.  §  6.)  [L.  S.] 

AETO'LUS  (Alru\6s).  1.  A  son  of  Endymion 
and  the  nymph  Ne'is,  or  Iphianassa.  (Apollod.  i.  7. 
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§  6.)  According  to  Pausanias  (v.  i.  §  2),  his  mo¬ 
ther  was  called  Asterodia,  Ghromia,  or  Hyperippe. 
He  was  married  to  Pronoe,  by  whom  he  had  two 
sons,  Pleuron  and  Calydon.  His  brothers  were 
Paeon,  Epeius,  and  others.  (Steph.  Byz.  s.  v.  Na|os; 
Conon.  Narrat.  14  ;  Schol.  ad  Pind.  Ol.  i.  28.)  His 
father  compelled  him  and  his  two  brothers  Paeon 
and  Epeius  to  decide  by  a  contest  at  Olympia  as  to 
which  of  them  was  to  succeed  him  in  his  kingdom  of 
Elis.  Epeius  gained  the  victory,  and  occupied  the 
throne  after  his  father,  and  on  his  demise  he  was 
succeeded  by  Aetolus.  During  the  funeral  games 
which  were  celebrated  in  honour  of  Azan,  he  ran 
with  his  chariot  over  Apis,  the  son  of  Jason  or 
Salmoneus,  and  killed  him,  whereupon  he  was  ex¬ 
pelled  by  the  sons  of  Apis.  (Apollod.  1.  c.;  Paus.  v. 

1.  §  6  ;  Strab.  viii.  p.  357.)  After  leaving  Pelopon¬ 
nesus,  he  went  to  the  country  of  the  Curetes,  be¬ 
tween  the  Achelous  and  the  Corinthian  gulf,  where 
he  slew  Dorns,  Laodocus,  and  Polypoetes,  the  sons 
of  Helios  and  Phthia,  and  gave  to  the  country  the 
name  of  Aetolia.  (Apollod.  Paus.  II.  cc.)  This 
story  is  only  a  mythical  account  of  the  colonisation 
of  Aetolia.  (Strab.  x.  p.  463.) 

2.  A  son  of  Oxylus  and  Pieria,  and  brother  of 
La'ias.  He  died  at  a  tender  age,  and  his  parents 
were  enjoined  by  an  oracle  to  bury  him  neither 
within  nor  without  the  town  of  Elis.  They  accord¬ 
ingly  buried  him  under  the  gate  at  which  the  road 
to  Olympia  commenced.  The  gymnasiarch  of  Elis 
used  to  offer  an  annual  sacrifice  on  his  tomb  as  late 
as  the  time  of  Pausanias.  (v.  4.  §  2.)  [L.  S.] 

AFER,  DOMFTIUS,  of  Nemausus  (Nismes) 
in  Gaul,  was  praetor  A.  d.  25,  and  gained  the  fa¬ 
vour  of  Tiberius  by  accusing  Claudia  Pulchra,  the 
consobrina  of  Agrippina,  in  A.  d.  26.  (Tac.  Ann. 
iv.  52.)  From  this  time  he  became  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  orators  in  Rome,  but  sacrificed  his 
character  by  conducting  accusations  for  the  govern¬ 
ment.  In  the  following  year,  a.  d.  27,  he  is  again 
mentioned  by  Tacitus  as  the  accuser  of  Varus 
Quintilius,  the  son  of  Claudia  Pulchra.  (Ann.  iy. 
66.)  In  consequence  of  the  accusation  of  Claudia 
Pulchra,  and  of  some  offence  which  he  had  given 
to  Caligula,  he  was  accused  by  the  emperor  in  the 
senate,  but  by  concealing  his  own  skill  in  speak¬ 
ing,  and  pretending  to  be  overpowered  by  the 
eloquence  of  Caligula,  he  not  only  escaped  the 
danger,  but  was  made  consul  suffectus  in  A.  d.  39. 
(Dion  Cass.  lix.  19,  20.)  In  his  old  age  Afer  lost 
much  of  his  reputation  by  continuing  to  speak  in 
public,  when  his  powers  were  exhausted.  (QuintiL 
xii.  11.  §  3;  Tac.  Ann.  iv.  52.)  He  died  in  the 
reign  of  Nero,  A.  d.  60  (  Tac.  Ann.  xiv.  19),  in 
consequence  of  a  surfeit,  according  to  Hieronymus 
in  the  Chronicon  of  Eusebius. 

Quintilian,  when  a  young  man,  heard  Domitius 
Afer  (comp.  Plin.  Ep.  ii.  14),  and  frequently  speaks 
of  him  as  the  most  distinguished  orator  of  his  age. 
He  says  that  Domitius  Afer  and  Julius  Africanus 
were  the  best  orators  he  had  heard,  and  that  he 
prefers  the  former  to  the  latter,  (x.  1.  §  118.) 
Quintilian  refers  to  a  work  of  his  “On  Testimony” 
(v.  7.  §  7),  to  one  entitled  “Dicta”  (vi.  3.  §  42), 
and  to  some  of  his  orations,  of  which  those  on  be¬ 
half  of  Domitilla,  or  Cloantilla,  and  Volusenus 
Catulus  seem  to  have  been  the  most  celebrated, 
(viii.  5.  §  16,  ix.  2.  §  20,  3.  §  66,  4.  §  31,  x.  1. 
§  24,  &c.)  Respecting  the  will  of  Domitius  Afer, 
see  Plin.  Ep.  viii.  18. 

AFRA'NIA,  CAIA  or  GAIA,  the  wife  of  the 
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senator  Licinius  Buccio,  a  very  litigious  wo¬ 
man,  who  always  pleaded  her  own  causes  before 
I  the  praetor,  and  thus  gave  occasion  to  the  publish¬ 
ing  of  the  edict,  which  forbade  all  women  to  postu¬ 
late.  She  was  perhaps  the  sister  of  L.  Afranius, 
consul  in  b.  c.  60.  She  died  b.  c.  48.  (Val.  Max. 
viii.  3.  §  1  ;  Dig.  3.  tit.  1.  s.  1.  §  5.) 

AFRA'NIA  GENS,  plebeian,  is  first  mentioned 
in  the  second  century  b.  c.  The  only  cognomen 
of  this  gens,  which  occurs  under  the  republic,  is 
Stellio  :  those  names  which  have  no  cognomen 
are  given  under  Afranius.  Some  persons  of  this 
name  evidently  did  not  belong  to  the  Afrania  Gens. 
On  coins  we  find  only  S.  Afranius  and  M.  Afra¬ 
nius,  of  whom  nothing  is  known.  (Eckhel,  v.  p. 
132,  &c.) 


AFRA'NIUS.  1.  L.  Afranius,  a  Roman 
comic  poet,  who  lived  at  the  beginning  of  the  first 
century  B.  c.  His  comedies  described  Roman 
scenes  and  manners  ( Comoediae  togatae ),  and  the 
subjects  were  mostly  taken  from  the  life  of  the 
lower  classes.  ( Comoediae  tabernariae.)  They  were 
frequently  polluted  with  disgraceful  amours,  which, 
according  to  Quintilian,  were  only  a  representation  of 
the  conduct  of  Afranius.  (x.  1.  §  100.)  He  depicted, 
however,  Roman  life  with  such  accuracy,  that  he 
is  classed  with  Menander,  from  whom  indeed  he 
borrowed  largely.  (Hor.  Ep.  ii.  1.  57  ;  Macrob. 
Sat.  vi.  1  ;  Cic.  de  Fin.  i.  3.)  He  imitated  the 
style  of  C.  Titius,  and  his  language  is  praised  by 
Cicero.  {Brut.  45.)  His  comedies  are  spoken  of 
in  the  highest  terms  by  the  ancient  writers,  and 
under  the  empire  they  not  only  continued  to  be 
read,  but  were  even  acted,  of  which  an  example 
occurs  in  the  time  of  Nero.  (Veil.  Pat.  i.  17,  ii.  19; 
Gell.  xiii.  8  ;  Suet.  Ner.  11.)  They  seem  to  have 
been  well  known  even  at  the  latter  end  of  the 
fourth  century.  (Auson.  Epigr.  71.)  Afranius 
must  have  written  a  great  many  comedies,  as  the 
names  and  fragments  of  between  twenty  and  thirty 
are  still  preserved.  These  fragments  have  been 
published  by  Bothe,  Poet.  Lat.  Scenic.  Fragmenta , 
and  by  Neukirch,  De  fabula  togata  Roman. 

2.  L.  Afranius,  appears  to  have  been  of  ob¬ 
scure  origin,  as  he  is  called  by  Cicero  in  contempt 
“the  son  of  Aulus,”  as  a  person  of  whom  nobody 
had  heard.  (Cic.  ad  Att.  i.  16,  20.)  He  was  first 
brought  into  notice  by  Pompey,  and  was  always 
his  warm  friend  and  partizan.  In  b.  c.  77  he  was 
one  of  Pompey’s  legates  in  the  war  against  Serto- 
rius  in  Spain,  and  also  served  Pompey  in  the  same 
capacity  in  the  Mithridatic  war.  (Plut.  Sert.  19. 
Pomp.  34,  36,  39  ;  Dion  Cass,  xxxvii.  5.)  On 
Pompey’s  return  to  Rome,  he  was  anxious  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  consulship  for  Afranius,  that  he  might  the 
more  easily  carry  his  own  plans  into  effect ;  and,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  opposition  of  a  powerful  party, 
he  obtained  the  election  of  Afranius  by  influence 
and  bribery.  During  his  consulship,  however, 
(b.  c.  60),  Afranius  did  not  do  much  for  Pompey 
(Dion  Cass,  xxxvii.  49),  but  probably  more  from 
want  of  experience  in  political  affairs  than  from 
any  want  of  inclination.  In  B.  c.  59  Afranius  had 
the  province  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  (comp.  Cic.  ad  Att. 
i.  19),  and  it  may  have  been  owing  to  some  advan¬ 
tages  he  had  gained  over  the  Gauls,  that  he  ob¬ 
tained  the  triumph,  of  which  Cicero  speaks  in  his 
oration  against  Piso.  (c.  24.) 

When  Pompey  obtained  the  provinces  of  the 
two  Spains  in  his  second  consulship  (b.  c.  55), 
he  sent  Afranius  and  Petreius  to  govern  Spain 


in  his  name,  while  he  himself  remained  in  Rome. 
(Veil.  Pat.  ii.  48.)  On  the  breaking  out  of 
the  civil  war,  b.  e.  49,  Afranius  was  still  in 
Spain  with  three  legions,  and  after  uniting  his 
forces  with  those  of  Petreius,  he  had  to  oppose 
Caesar  in  the  same  year,  who  had  crossed  over 
into  Spain  as  soon  as  he  had  obtained  posses¬ 
sion  of  Italy.  After  a  short  campaign,  in  which 
Afranius  and  Petreius  gained  some  advantages  at 
first,  they  were  reduced  to  such  straits,  that  they 
were  obliged  to  sue  for  the  mercy  of  Caesar.  This 
was  granted,  on  condition  that  their  troops  should 
be  disbanded,  and  that  they  should  not  serve 
against  him  again.  (Caes.  B.  C.  i.  38-86 ;  Appian, 
B.  C.  ii.  42.  43;  Dion  Cass.  xli.  20-23;  Plut. 
Pomp.  65,  Caes.  36.)  Afranius,  however,  did  not 
keep  his  word  ;  he  immediately  joined  Pompey  at 
Dyrrhacium,  where  he  was  accused  by  some  of  the 
aristocracy,  though  certainly  without  justice,  of 
treachery  in  Spain.  After  the  battle  of  Dyrrha¬ 
cium,  Afranius  recommended  an  immediate  return 
to  Italy,  especially  as  Pompey  was  master  of  the 
sea ;  but  this  advice  wras  overruled,  and  the  battle 
of  Pharsalia  followed,  b.  c.  48,  in  which  Afranius 
had  the  charge  of  the  camp,  (Appian,  B.  C.  ii.  65, 
76;  Plut  .Pomp.  66;  Dion  Cass.  xli.  52;  Veil. 
Pat.  ii.  52.)  As  Afranius  was  one  of  those  who 
could  not  hope  for  pardon,  he  fled  to  Africa,  and 
joined  the  Pompeian  army  under  Cato  and  Scipio. 
(Dion  Cass.  xlii.  10.)  After  the  defeat  of  the 
Pompeians  at  the  battle  of  Thapsus,  b.  c.  46,  at 
which  he  was  present,  he  attempted  to  fly  into 
Mauritania  with  Faustus  Sulla  and  about  1500 
horsemen,  but  was  taken  prisoner  by  P.  Sittius, 
and  killed  a  few  days  afterwards,  according  to 
some  accounts,  in  a  sedition  of  the  soldiers,  and 
according  to  others,  by  the  command  of  Caesar. 
(Hirt.  Bell.  Afric.  95  ;  Suet.  Caes.  75  ;  Dion  Cass, 
xliii.  12;  Floras,  iv.  2.  §  90;  Liv.  Epit.  114; 
Aur.  Viet,  de  Vir.  III.  78.) 

Afranius  seems  to  have  had  some  talent  for  war, 
but  little  for  civil  affairs.  Dion  Cassius  says  “that 
he  was  a  better  dancer  than  a  statesman  ”  (xxxvii. 
49),  and  Cicero  speaks  of  him  with  the  greatest 
contempt  during  his  consulship  {ad.  Ait.  i.  18,  20), 
though  at  a  later  time,  when  Afranius  was  opposed 
to  Caesar,  he  calls  him  summus  dux.  {Phi.  xiii.  1  4.) 

3.  L.  Afranius,  son  of  the  preceding,  negotiated 
with  Caesar  in  Spain  through  Sulpicius  for  his  own 
and  his  father’s  preservation.  He  afterwards  went 
as  a  hostage  to  Caesar.  (Caes.  B.  C.  i.  74.  84.) 

4.  Afranius  Potitus.  [Potitus.] 

5.  Afranius  Burrus.  [Burrus.] 

6.  Afranius  Quinctianus.  [Quinctianus.] 

7.  Afranius  Dexter.  [Dexter.] 

8.  T.  Afranius  or  T.  Afrenius,  not  a  Roman, 
was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Italian  confederates 
in  the  Marsic  war,  b.  c.  90.  In  conjunction  with 
Judacilius  and  P.  Ventidius  he  defeated  the  legate 
Pompeius  Strabo,  and  pursued  him  into  Firmum, 
before  which,  however,  he  was  defeated  in  his 
turn,  and  was  killed  in  the  battle.  (Appian,  B.  C. 
i.  40,  47  ;  Floras,  iii.  18.) 

AFRICA'NUS.  [Scipio.] 

AFRICA'NUS  (’A (ppucaros),  a  writer  on  vete¬ 
rinary  surgery,  whose  date  is  not  certainly  known, 
but  who  may  very  probably  be  the  same  person  as 
Sex.  Julius  Africanus,  whose  work  entitled  Kecrr oi 
contained  information  upon  medical  subjects. 
[Africanus,  Sex.  Julius.]  His  remains  were 
published  in  the  Collection  of  writers  on  Veterinary 
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Medicine,  first  in  a  Latin  translation  by  J.  Ruel- 
lius,  Par.  1530,  fol.,  and  afterwards  in  Greek,  Bas. 
1537,  4to.  edited  by  Grynaeus.  [W.  A.  G.] 
AFRICA'NUS,  SEX.  CAECPL1US,  a  clas¬ 
sical  Roman  jurisconsult,  who  lived  under  Anto¬ 
ninus  Pius.  He  was  probably  a  pupil  of  Salvius 
Julianus,  the  celebrated  reformer  of  the  Edict 
under  Hadrian.  [Julianus,  Salvius.]  He  con¬ 
sulted  Julian  on  legal  subjects  (Dig.  25.  tit.  3.  s.  3. 
§  4),  and  there  is  a  controverted  passage  in  the 
Di  gest  ( Africanus  libro  vicesimo  Epistolarum  apud 
Julianum  quaerit ,  &c.  Dig.  30.  tit.  i.  s.  39),  which 
has  been  explained  in  various  ways ;  either  that 
he  published  a  legal  correspondence  which  passed 
between  him  and  Julianus,  or  that  he  commented 
upon  the  epistolary  opinions  given  by  Julianus  in 
answer  to  the  letters  of  clients,  or  that  he  wrote  a 
commentary  upon  Julianus  in  the  form  of  letters. 
On  the  other  hand,  Julianus  “ex  Sexto”  is  quoted 
by  Gaius  (ii.  218),  which  shews  that  Julianus  an¬ 
notated  Sextus,  the  formula  “ex  Sexto”  being 
synonymous  with  “ad  Sextum.”  (Neuber,  die 
jurist.  Klassiker ,  8.  9.)  Who  was  Sextus  but 
Africanus  ?  Africanus  was  the  author  of  “  Libri 
IX  Quaestionum,”  from  which  many  pure  extracts 
are  made  in  the  Digest,  as  may  be  seen  in  Hom- 
mel’s  “  Palingenesia  Pandectarum,”  where  the  ex¬ 
tracts  from  each  jurist  are  brought  together,  and 
those  that  are  taken  from  Africanus  occupy  26 
out  of  about  1800  pages. 

From  his  remains,  thus  preserved  in  the  Digest, 
it  is  evident  that  he  was  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  opinions  of  Julianus,  who  is  the  person 
alluded  to  when,  without  any  expressed  nominative, 
he  uses  the  words  ait,  eiistimavit ,  negavit ,  putavit , 
inquit ,  respond'd,  placet ,  notat.  This  is  proved  by 
Cujas  from  a  comparison  of  some  Greek  scholia  on 
the  Basilica  with  parallel  extracts  from  Africanus 
in  the  Digest.  Paullus  and  Ulpian  have  done 
Africanus  the  honour  of  citing  his  authority.  He 
was  fond  of  antiquarian  lore  (Dig.  7.  tit.  7.  s.  1,  pr. 
where  the  true  reading  is  S.  Caecilius,  not  S.  Aelius), 
and  his  “Libri  IX  Quaestionum,”  from  the  con¬ 
ciseness  of  the  style,  the  great  subtlety  of  the  rea¬ 
soning,  and  the  knottiness  of  the  points  discussed, 
so  puzzled  the  old  glossators,  that  when  they  came 
to  an  extract  from  Africanus,  they  were  wont  to 
exclaim  Africani  leer,  id  est  difficilis.  (Ileinecc.  Hist. 
Jur.  Rom.  §  cccvi.  n.)  Mascovius  (de  Sectis  Jur. 
4.  §  3)  supposes  that  Africanus  belonged  to  the 
legal  sect  of  the  Sabiniani  [Cafito],  and  as  our 
author  was  a  steady  follower  of  Salvius  Julianus, 
who  was  a  Sabinian  (Gaius,  ii.  217,  218),  this 
supposition  may  be  regarded  as  established.  In 
the  time  of  Antoninus  Pius,  'the  distinction  of 
schools  or  sects  had  not  yet  worn  out. 

Among  the  writers  of  the  lives  of  ancient  law¬ 
yers  (Pancirollus,  Jo.  Bertrandus,  Grotius,  &c.) 
much  dispute  has  arisen  as  to  the  time  when  Afri¬ 
canus  wrote,  in  consequence  of  a  corrupt  or  erro¬ 
neous  passage  in  Lampridius  (Lamp.  Alex.  Sev.  68), 
which  would  make  him  a  friend  of  Severus  Alex¬ 
ander  and  a  disciple  of  Papinian.  Cujas  ingeniously 
and  satisfactorily  disposes  of  this  anachronism  by 
referring  to  the  internal  evidence  of  an  extract 
from  Africanus  (Dig.  30.  tit.  1.  s.  109),  which  as¬ 
sumes  the  validity  of  a  legal  maxim  that  was  no 
longer  in  force  when  Papinian  wrote. 

For  reasons  which  it  would  be  tedious  to  detail, 
we  hold,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Menage  (Amoen. 
Jur.  c.  23),  that  our  Sextus  Caecilius  Africanus  is 
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identical  with  the  jurist  sometimes  mentioned  in 
the  Digest  by  the  name  Caecilius  or  S.  Caecilius, 
and  also  with  that  S.  Caecilius  whose  dispute  with 
Favorinus  forms  an  amusing  and  interesting  chapter 
in  the  Noctes  Atticae.  (Gell.  xx.  1.)  Gellius  per¬ 
haps  draws  to  some  extent  upon  his  own  invention, 
but,  at  all  events,  the  lawyer’s  defence  of  the  XII 
Tables  against  the  attacks  of  the  philosopher  is 
“ben  trovato.”  There  is  something  humorously 
cruel  in  the  concluding  stroke  of  the  conversation, 
in  the  pedantic  way  in  which  our  jurisconsult  vin¬ 
dicates  the  decemviral  law  against  debtors — partis 
secardo,  &c. — by  the  example  of  Metius  Fufetius, 
and  the  harsh  sentiment  of  Virgil : 

“At  tu  dictis,  Albane,  maneres.” 

The  remains  of  Africanus  have  been  admirably 
expounded  by  Cujas  (ad  Africanum  tractatus  IX. 
in  Cujac.  Opp.  vol.  1),  and  have  also  been  annotated 
by  Scipio  Gentili.  (Scip.  Gentilis,  Diss.  I- IX  ad 
Africanum,  4to.  Altdorf.  1602-7.) 

(Strauchius,  Vitae  aliquot  veterum  jurisconsul- 
torum,  8vo.  Jen.  1723  ;  I.  Zimmern,  Rom.  Rechts- 
geschiclde,  §  94.)  [J.  T.  G.] 

AFRICA'NUS,  J U'LIUS,  a  celebrated  orator 
in  the  reign  of  Nero,  seems  to  have  been  the  son 
of  Julius  Africanus.  of  the  Gallic  state  of  the  San- 
toni,  who  was  condemned  by  Tiberius,  a.  d.  32. 
(Tac.  Ann.  vi.  7.)  Quintilian,  who  had  heard 
Julias  Africanus,  speaks  of  him  and  Domitius 
Afer  as  the  best  orators  of  their  time.  The  elo¬ 
quence  of  Africanus  was  chiefly  characterised  by 
vehemence  and  energy.  (Quintil.  x.  1.  §  118, 
xii.  10.  §  11,  comp.  viii.  5.  §  15;  Dial,  de  Oral. 
15.)  Pliny  mentions  a  grandson  of  this  Julius 
Africanus,  who  was  also  an  advocate  and  was 
opposed  to  him  upon  one  occasion.  ( Ep .  vii.  6.) 
He  was  consul  suffectus  in  a.  d.  108. 

AFRICA'NUS,  SEX.  JU'LIUS,  a  Christian 
writer  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  century,  is 
called  by  Suidas  a  Libyan  (s.  v.  5 Acppiuavos),  but 
passed  the  greater  part  of  his  life  at  Emmaus  in 
Palestine,  where,  according  to  some,  he  was  born. 
(Jerome,  de  Vir.  III.  63.)  When  Emmaus  was 
destroyed  by  fire,  Africanus  was  sent  to  Elagabalus 
to  solicit  its  restoration,  in  which  mission  he  suc¬ 
ceeded:  the  new  town  was  called  Nicopolis.  (a.  d. 
221,  Eusebius,  Chron.  sub  anno  ;  Syncellus,  p. 
359,  b.)  Africanus  subsequently  went  to  Alexan¬ 
dria  to  hear  the  philosopher  Iieraclas,  who  was 
afterwards  bishop  of  Alexandria.  The  later  Syrian 
writers  state,  that  he  was  subsequently  made 
bishop.  He  was  one  of  the  most  learned  of  the 
early  Christian  writers.  Socrates  (Hist.  Eccl.  ii. 
35)  classes  him  with  Origen  and  Clement ;  and  it 
appears  from  his  letter  on  the  History  of  Susanna, 
that  he  was  acquainted  with  Hebrew. 

The  chief  work  of  Africanus  was  a  Chronicon 
in  five  books  (irzvTa.§i§\iov  xpoimAo-ytK^i'),  from 
the  creation  of  the  world,  which  he  placed  in 
5499  b.  c.  to  a.  d.  221,  the  fourth  year  of  the 
reign  of  Elagabalus.  This  work  is  lost,  but  a  con¬ 
siderable  part  of  it  is  extracted  by  Eusebius  in  his 
u  Chronicon,”  and  many  fragments  of  it  are  also 
preserved  by  Georgius  Syncellus,  Cedrenus,  and  in 
the  Pasehale  Chronicon.  (See  Ideler,  llundbuch 
d.  Chronol.  vol.  ii.  p.  456,  Ac.)  The  fragments  of 
this  work  are  given  by  Gallandi  (Bibl.  Pat.),  and 
Iiouth  (Reliquiae  Sacrae). 

Africanus  wrote  a  letter  to  Origen  impugning 
the  authority  of  the  book  of  Susanna,  to  which 
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Origen  replied.  This  letter  is  extant,  and  has 
bsen  published,  together  with  Origen’s  answer,  by 
Wetstein,  Basle,  1674,  4 to.  It  is  also  contained 
in  De  la  Rue’s  edition  of  Origen.  Africanus  also 
wrote  a  letter  to  Aristeides  on  the  genealogies  of 
Christ  in  Matthew  and  Luke  (Phot.  Bill.  34 ; 
Euseb.  Hist.  Eccl.  vi.  23),  of  which  some  extracts 
are  given  by  Eusebius,  (i.  7.) 

There  is  another  work  attributed  to  Africanus, 
entitled  Kearoi,  that  is,  embroidered  girdles,  so 
called  from  the  celebrated  nearos  of  Aphrodite. 
Some  modern  writers  suppose  this  work  to  have 
been  written  by  some  one  else,  but  it  can  scarcely 
be  doubted  that  it  was  written  by  the  same  Afri¬ 
canus,  since  it  is  expressly  mentioned  among  his 
other  writings  by  Photius  ( l .  c.),  Suidas  (/.  c.), 
Syncellus  (/.  c.),  and  Eusebius,  (vi.  23.)  The 
number  of  books  of  wdiich  it  consisted,  is  stated 
I  variously.  Suidas  mentions  twenty-four,  Photius 
Ef  fourteen,  and  Syncellus  nine.  It  treated  of  a  vast 
t  variety  of  subjects — medicine,  agriculture,  natural 
e  history,  the  military  art,  &c.,  and  seems  to  have 
been  a  kind  of  common-place  book,  in  which  the 
author  entered  the  results  of  his  reading.  Some 
of  the  books  are  said  to  exist  still  in  manuscript. 

I(Fabricius,  Bibl.  Graec.  vol.  iv.  pp.  240,  &c.) 
Some  extracts  from  them  are  published  by  Theve- 
not  in  the  “  Mathematici  Veteres,”  Paris,  1693, 
fo.,  and  also  in  the  Geoponica  of  Cassianus  Bassus. 
(Needham,  Prolegom.  ad  Geopond)  The  part  re¬ 
lating  to  the  military  art  vras  translated  into 
French  by  Guichard  in  the  third  volume  of  u  Me- 
r  moires  crit.  et  hist,  sur  plusieurs  Points  d’Anti- 
i  quites  militaires,”  Berk  1774.  Compare  Dureau 
;  de  la  Malle,  “  Poliorcetique  des  Anciens,”  Paris, 
1819,  8 vo. 

AFRICA'NUS,  T.  SE'XTIUS,  a  Roman  of 
I  noble  rank,  was  deterred  by  Agrippina  from  mar- 
;)  rying  Silana.  In  A.  n.  62,  he  took  the  census  in 
the  provinces  of  Gaul,  together  with  Q.  V olusius 
i  and  Trebellius  Maximus.  (Tac.  Ann.  xiii.  19, 
xiv.  46.)  His  name  occurs  in  a  fragment  of  the 
Fratres  Arvales.  (Gruter,  p.  119.)  There  was  a 
T.  Sextius  Africanus  consul  with  Trajan  in  A.  d. 
112,  who  was  probably  a  descendant  of  the  one 
mentioned  above. 

AGA'CLYTUS  ('AycucAvros),  the  author  of  a 
work  about  Olympia  (7 repl  ’OAv/j-irias),  which  is 
referred  to  by  Suidas  and  Photius.  (s.  v.  Kuij/eAi- 
S&Y.) 

AGA'LLIAS.  [Agallis.] 

AGALLIS  (’A7CCAA is)  of  Corcyra,  a  female 
grammarian,  who  wrote  upon  Homer.  (Athen.  i. 

[  p.  14,  d.)  Some  have  supposed  from  two  passages 
m  Suidas  (s.  v.  ’ AvayaAAis  and  ’/Opx1?criS)?  that 
we  ought  to  read  Anagallis  in  this  passage  of 
Athenaeus.  The  scholiast  upon  Homer  and  Eu- 
1  stathius  ( ad  II.  xviii.  491)  mention  a  grammarian 
of  the  name  of  Agallias,  a  pupil  of  Aristophanes 
the  grammarian,  also  a  Corcyraean  and  a  commen¬ 
tator  upon  Homer,  who  may  be  the  same  as  Agal¬ 
lis  or  perhaps  her  father. 

AGAME'DE  (’A yapr/br]).  1.  A  daughter  of 
Augeias  and  wife  of  Mulius,  who,  according  to 
Homer  (II.  xi.  739),  was  acquainted  with  the  heal¬ 
ing  powers  of  all  the  plants  that  grow  upon  the 
!  earth.  Hyginus  (Fab.  157)  makes  her  the  mother 
of  Belus,  Actor,  and  Dictys,  by  Poseidon. 

2.  A  daughter  of  Macaria,  from  whom  Agamede, 
a  place  in  Lesbos,  was  believed  to  have  derived  its 
!  name.  (Steph.  Byz.  s.v.  '  Ay  aplfri.)  [L.  S.J 
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AGAME'DES  (’AyagriSris),  a  son  of  Stymphalus 
and  great-grandson  of  Areas.  (Paus.  viii.  4.  §  5,  5. 
§  3.)  He  was  father  of  Cercyon  by  Epicaste,  who 
also  brought  to  him  a  step-son,  Trophonius,  who 
was  by  some  believed  to  be  a  son  of  Apollo.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  others,  Agamedes  was  a  son  of  Apollo 
and  Epicaste,  or  of  Zeus  and  Iocaste,  and  father  of 
Trophonius.  The  most  common  story  however  is, 
that  he  was  a  son  of  Erginus,  king  of  Orchomenus, 
and  brother  of  Trophonius.  These  two  brothers  are 
said  to  have  distinguished  themselves  as  architects, 
especially  in  building  temples  and  palaces.  Among 
others,  they  built  a  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  and 
a  treasury  of  Hyrieus,  king  of  Hyria  in  Boeotia. 
(Paus.  ix.  37.  §  3  ;  Strab.  ix.  p.  421.)  The  scholiast 
on  Aristophanes  (Nub.  508)  gives  a  somewhat  diffe¬ 
rent  account  from  Charax,  and  makes  them  build  the 
treasury  for  king  Augeias.  The  story  about  this 
treasury  in  Pausanias  bears  a  great  resemblance  to 
that  which  Herodotus  (ii.  121)  relates  of  the  treasury 
of  the  Egyptian  king  Rhampsinitus.  In  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  treasury  of  Hyrieus,  Agamedes  and 
Trophonius  contrived  to  place  one  stone  in  such  a 
manner,  that  it  could  be  taken  away  outside,  and 
thus  formed  an  entrance  to  the  treasury,  without 
any  body  perceiving  it.  Agamedes  and  Trophonius 
now  constantly  robbed  the  treasury  ;  and  the  king, 
seeing  that  locks  and  seals  were  uninjured  while  his 
treasures  were  constantly  decreasing,  set  traps  to 
catch  the  thief.  Agamedes  was  thus  ensnared,  and 
Trophonius  cut  off  his  head  to  avert  the  discovery. 
After  this,  Trophonius  was  immediately  swallowed 
up  by  the  earth.  On  this  spot  there  was  afterwards, 
in  the  grove  of  Lebadeia,  the  so-called  cave  of  Aga¬ 
medes  with  a  column  by  the  side  of  it.  Here  also 
was  the  oracle  of  Trophonius,  and  those  who  con¬ 
sulted  it  first  offered  a  ram  to  Agamedes  and  in¬ 
voked  him.  (Paus.  ix.  39.  §  4  ;  compare  Diet,  of 
Ant.  p.  673.)  A  tradition  mentioned  by  Cicero 
( Tusc .  Quaest.  i.  47  ;  comp.  Plut.  De  consol,  ad 
Apollon.  14),  states  that  Agamedes  and  Tropho¬ 
nius,  after  having  built  the  temple  of  Apollo  at 
Delphi,  prayed  to  the  god  to  grant  them  in  reward 
for  their  labour  what  was  best  for  men.  The  god 
promised  to  do  so  on  a  certain  day,  and  when  the 
day  came,  the  two  brothers  died.  The  question  as 
to  Avhether  the  story  about  the  Egyptian  treasury 
is  derived  from  Greece,  or  whether  the  Greek  story 
was  an  importation  from  Egypt,  has  been  answered 
by  modern  scholars  in  both  ways ;  but  Muller 
(Orchom.  p.  94,  &c.)  has  rendered  it  very  probable 
that  the  tradition  took  its  rise  among  the  Minyans, 
was  transferred  from  them  to  Augeias,  and  was 
known  in  Greece  long  before  the  reign  of  Psammi- 
tichus,  during  which  the  intercourse  between  the 
two  countries  was  opened.  [L.  S.] 

AGAMEMNON  Ay  apt  gvwv).  1.  A  son  of 
Pleisthenes  and  grandson  of  Atreus,  king  of  My¬ 
cenae,  in  whose  house  Agamemnon  and  Menelaus 
were  educated  after  the  death  of  their  father. 
(Apollod.  iii.  2.  §  2  ;  Schol.  ad  Eurip.  Or.  5  ;  Schol. 
ad  Iliad,  ii.  249.)  Homer  and  several  other  writers 
call  him  a  son  of  Atreus,  grandson  of  Pelops,  and 
great-grandson  of  Tantalus.  (Horn.  II.  xi.  131  ; 
Eurip.  Helen.  396  ;  Tzetz.  ad  Lycophr.  147  ;  Ihygin. 
Fab.  97 •)  His  mother  was,  according  to  most  ac¬ 
counts,  Aerope ;  but  some  call  Eriphyle  the  wife 
of  Pleisthenes  and  the  mother  of  Agamemnon. 
Besides  his  brother  Menelaus,  he  had  a.  sister,  who 
is  called  Anaxibia,  Cyndragora,  or.  Astyocheia. 
(Schol.  Eurip.  Or.  5;  Hygin.  Fab.  17.)  Aga- 
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memnon  and  Menelaus  were  brought  up  together 
with  Aegisthus,  the  son  of  Thyestes,  in  the  house 
of  Atreus.  When  they  had  grown  to  manhood, 
Atreus  sent  Agamemnon  and  Menelaus  to  seek 
Thyestes.  They  found  him  at  Delphi,  and  carried 
him  to  Atreus,  who  threw  him  into  a  dungeon. 
Aegisthus  was  afterwards  commanded  to  kill  him, 
but,  recognising  his  father  in  him,  he  abstained 
from  the  cruel  deed,  slew  Atreus,  and  after  having 
expelled  Agamemnon  and  Menelaus,  he  and  his 
father  occupied  the  kingdom  of  Mycenae.  [Aegis¬ 
thus.]  The  two  brothers  wandered  about  for  a 
time,  and  at  last  came  to  Sparta,  where  Agamem¬ 
non  married  Clytemnestra,  the  daughter  of  Tynda- 
reus,  by  whom  he  became  the  father  of  Iphianassa 
(Iphigeneia),  Chrysothemis,  Laodice  (Electra),  and 
Orestes.  (Horn.  II.  ix.  145,  with  the  note  of  Eus- 
tath. ;  Lucret.  i.  86.)  The  manner  in  which  Aga¬ 
memnon  came  to  the  kingdom  of  Mycenae,  is  dif¬ 
ferently  related.  From  Homer  (II.  ii.  108  ;  comp. 
Paus.  ix.  40.  §  6),  it  appears  as  if  he  had  peaceably 
succeeded  Thyestes,  while,  according  to  others 
(Aeschyl.  Agam.  1605),  he  expelled  Thyestes,  and 
usurped  his  throne.  After  he  had  become  king  of 
Mycenae,  he  rendered  Sicyon  and  its  king  subject 
to  himself  (Paus.  ii.  6.  §  4),  and  became  the  most 
powerful  prince  in  Greece.  A  catalogue  of  his 
dominions  is  given  in  the  Iliad,  (ii.  569,  &c. ; 
comp.  Strab.  viii.  p.  377  ;  Thucyd.  i.  9.)  When 
Homer  (II.  ii.  108)  attributes  to  Agamemnon  the 
sovereignty  over  all  Argos,  the  name  Argos  here 
signifies  Peloponnessus,  or  the  greater  part  of  it, 
for  the  city  of  Argos  was  governed  by  Diomedes. 
(II.  ii.  559,  &c.)  Strabo  (l.  c.)  has  also  shewn 
that  the  name  Argos  is  sometimes  used  by  the  tra¬ 
gic  poets  as  synonymous  with  Mycenae. 

When  Helen,  the  wife  of  Menelaus,  was  carried 
off  by  Paris,  the  son  of  Priam,  Agamemnon  and 
Menelaus  called  upon  all  the  Greek  chiefs  for  as¬ 
sistance  against  Troy.  (Odyss.  xxiv.  115.)  The 
chiefs  met  at  Argos  in  the  palace  of  Diomedes, 
where  Agamemnon  was  chosen  their  chief  com¬ 
mander,  either  in  consequence  of  his  superior  power 
(Eustath,  ad  II.  ii.  108  ;  Thucyd.  i.  9),  or  because 
he  had  gained  the  favour  of  the  assembled  chiefs 
by  giving  them  rich  presents.  (Dictys,  Cret.  i.  15, 
16.)  After  two  years  of  preparation,  the  Greek 
army  and  fleet  assembled  in  the  port  of  Aulis  in 
Boeotia.  Agamemnon  had  previously  consulted 
the  oracle  about  the  issue  of  the  enterprise,  and 
the  answer  given  was,  that  Troy  should  fall  at  the 
time  when  the  most  distinguished  among  the  Greeks 
should  quarrel.  (Od.  viii.  80.)  A  similar  prophecy 
was  derived  from  a  marvellous  occurrence  which 
happened  while  the  Greeks  were  assembled  at 
Aulis.  Once  when  a  sacrifice  was  offered  under 
the  boughs  of  a  tree,  a  dragon  crawled  forth  from 
under  it,  and  devoured  a  nest  on  the  tree  containing 
eight  young  birds  and  their  mother.  Calchas  in¬ 
terpreted  the  sign  to  indicate  that  the  Greeks 
would  have  to  fight  against  Troy  for  nine  years, 
but  that  in  the  tenth  the  city  would  fall.  (II.  ii. 
303,  &c.)  An  account  of  a  different  miracle  por¬ 
tending  the  same  thing  is  given  by  Aeschylus. 
(Agam.  110,  &c.)  Another  intei’esting  incident 
happened  while  the  Greeks  were  assembled  at 
Aulis.  Agamemnon,  it  is  said,  killed  a  stag  which 
was  sacred  to  Artemis,  and  in  addition  provoked 
the  anger  of  the  goddess  by  irreverent  words. 
She  in  return  visited  the  Greek  army  with  a  pes¬ 
tilence,  and  produced  a  perfect  calm,  so  that  the 
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I  Greeks  were  unable  to  leave  the  port.  When  the 
seers  declared  that  the  anger  of  the  goddess  could 
not  be  soothed  unless  Iphigeneia,  the  daughter  of 
Agamemnon,  were  offered  to  her  as  an  atoning 
sacrifice,  Diomedes  and  Odysseus  were  sent  to 
fetch  her  to  the  camp  under  the  pretext  that  she 
was  to  be  married  to  Achilles.  She  came  ;  but  at 
the  moment  when  she  was  to  be  sacrificed,  she 
was  carried  off  by  Artemis  herself  (according  to 
others  by  Achilles)  to  Tauris,  and  another  victim 
was  substituted  in  her  place.  (Hygin.  Fab.  98  ; 
Eurip.  Ipliig.  Aul.  90,  Iphig.  Taur.  15;  Sophocl. 
Elect.  565  ;  Pind.  Pyth.  xi.  35  ;  Ov.  Met.  xii.  31; 
Diet.  Cret.  i.  19;  Schol.  ad  Lycophr.  183;  Antonin. 
Lib.  27.)  After  this  the  calm  ceased,  and  the 
army  sailed  to  the  coast  of  Troy.  Agamemnon 
alone  had  one  hundred  ships,  independent  of  sixty 
which  he  had  lent  to  the  Arcadians.  (II.  ii.  576, 
612.) 

In  the  tenth  year  of  the  siege  of  Troy — for  it  is 
in  this  year  that  the  Iliad  opens — we  find  Aga¬ 
memnon  involved  in  a  quarrel  with  Achilles  re¬ 
specting  the  possession  of  Brisei's,  whom  Achilles 
was  obliged  to  give  up  to  Agamemnon.  Achilles 
withdrew  from  the  field  of  battle,  and  the  Greeks 
were  visited  by  successive  disasters.  [Achilles.] 
Zeus  sent  a  dream  to  Agamemnon  to  persuade  him 
to  lead  the  Greeks  to  battle  against  the  Trojans. 
(II.  ii.  8,  &c.)  The  king,  in  order  to  try  the 
Greeks,  commanded  them  to  return  home,  with 
which  they  readily  complied,  until  their  courage 
was  revived  by  Odysseus,  who  persuaded  them  to 
prepare  for  battle.  (II.  ii.  55,  &c.)  After  a  single 
combat  between  Paris  and  Menelaus,  a  battle 
followed,  in  which  Agamemnon  killed  several  of 
the  Trojans.  When  Hector  challenged  the  bravest 
of  the  Greeks,  Agamemnon  offered  to  fight  with 
him,  but  in  his  stead  Ajax  was  chosen  by  lot. 
Soon  after  this  another  battle  took  place,  in  which 
the  Greeks  were  worsted  (II.  viii.),  and  Agamem¬ 
non  in  despondence  advised  the  Greeks  to  take  to 
flight  and  return  home.  (11.  ix.  10.)  But  he 
was  opposed  by  the  other  heroes.  An  attempt  to 
conciliate  Achilles  failed,  and  Agamemnon  assem¬ 
bled  the  chiefs  in  the  night  to  deliberate  about  the 
measures  to  be  adopted.  (II.  x.  1,  &c.)  Odysseus 
and  Diomedes  were  then  sent  out  as  spies,  and  on 
the  day  following  the  contest  with  the  Trojans  was 
renewed.  Agamemnon  himself  was  again  one  of 
the  bravest,  and  slew  many  enemies  with  his  own 
hand.  At  last,  however,  he  was  wounded  by  Coon 
and  obliged  to  withdraw  to  his  tent.  (II.  xi.  250, 
&c.)  Hector  now  advanced  victoriously,  and  Aga¬ 
memnon  again  advised  the  Greeks  to  save  them¬ 
selves  by  flight.  (II.  xiv.  75,  &e.)  But  Odysseus 
and  Diomedes  again  resisted  him,  and  the  latter 
prevailed  upon  him  to  return  to  the  battle  which  was 
going  on  near  the  ships.  Poseidon  also  appeared 
to  Agamemnon  in  the  figure  of  an  aged  man,  and 
inspired  him  with  new  courage.  (II.  xiv.  125,  &c.) 
The  pressing  danger  of  the  Greeks  at  last  induced 
Patroclus,  the  friend  of  Achilles,  to  take  an 
energetic  part  in  the  battle,  and  his  fall  roused 
Achilles  to  new  activity,  and  led  to  his  reconcilia¬ 
tion  with  Agamemnon.  In  the  games  at  the 
funeral  pyre  of  Patroclus,  Agamemnon  gained  the 
first  prize  in  throwing  the  spear.  (II.  xxiii.  890, 
&c.) 

Agamemnon,  although  the  chief  commander  of 
the  Greeks,  is  not  the  hero  of  the  Iliad,  and  in 
chivalrous  spirit,  bravery,  and  character,  altogether 
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a  inferior  to  Achilles.  But  he  nevertheless  rises 
3  above  all  the  Greeks  by  his  dignity,  power,  and 
n  majesty  {II.  iii.  166,  &c.),  and  his  eyes  and  head 
are  likened  to  those  of  Zeus,  his  girdle  to  that  of 
o' Ares,  and  his  breast  to  that  of  Poseidon.  {II.  ii. 
1  477,  &c.)  Agamemnon  is  among  the  Greek 
i-j  heroes  what  Zeus  is  among  the  gods  of  Olympus, 
iil  This  idea  appears  to  have  guided  the  Greek  artists, 
1  for  in  several  representations  of  Agamemnon  still 
;j  extant  there  is  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  the 

I  representations  of  Zeus.  The  emblem  of  his  power 
and  majesty  in  Homer  is  a  sceptre,  the  work  of 
Hephaestus,  which  Zeus  had  once  given  to  Hermes, 
and  Hermes  to  Pelops,  from  whom  it  descended 
to  Agamemnon.  {II.  ii.  100,  &c.;  comp.  Paus.  ix. 
40.  §  6.)  His  armour  is  described  in  the  Iliad, 
i  (xi.  19,  &c.) 

The  remaining  part  of  the  story  of  Agamemnon 
is  related  in  the  Odyssey,  and  by  several  later 
h  writers.  At  the  taking  of  Troy  he  received  Cas- 
n  sandra,  the  daughter  of  Priam,  as  his  prize  {Od. 

,  xi.  421  ;  Diet.  Cret.  v.  13),  by  whom,  according 
i  to  a  tradition  in  Pausanias  (ii.  16.  §5),  he  had  two 
n  sons,  Teledamus  and  Pelops.  On  his  return  home 
he  was  twice  driven  out  of  his  course  by  storms, 
but  at  last  landed  in  Argolis,  in  the  dominion  of 
Aegisthus,  who  had  seduced  Clytemnestra  during 
the  absence  of  her  husband.  He  invited  Agamem¬ 
non  on  his  arrival  to  a  repast,  and  had  him  and  his 
companions  treacherously  murdered  during  the 
feast  {Od.  iii.  263)  [Aegisthus],  and  Clytemnes¬ 
tra  on  the  same  occasion  murdered  Cassandra. 
{Od.  xi.  400,  &c.  422,  xxiv.  96,  &c.)  Odysseus 
met  the  shade  of  Agamemnon  in  the  lower  world. 
{Od.  xi.  387,  xxiv.  20.)  Menelaus  erected  a 
monument  in  honour  of  his  brother  on  the  river 
Aegyptus.  {Od.  iv.  584.)  Pausanias  (ii.  16.  § 
5)  states,  that  in  his  time  a  monument  of  Agamem¬ 
non  was  still  extant  at  Mycenae.  The  tragic 
poets  have  variously  modified  the  story  of  the 
murder  of  Agamemnon.  Aeschylus  {Again.  1492, 
&c.)  makes  Clytemnestra  alone  murder  Agamem¬ 
non:  she  threw  a  net  over  him  while  he  was  in 
the  bath,  and  slew  him  with  three  strokes.  Her 
motive  is  partly  her  jealousy  of  Cassandra,  and 
partly  her  adulterous  life  with  Aegisthus.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Tzetzes  {ad  Lycophr.  1099),  Aegisthus 
committed  the  murder  with  the  assistance  of  Cly¬ 
temnestra.  Euripides  {Or.  26)  mentions  a  gar¬ 
ment  which  Clytemnestra  threw  over  him  instead 
of  a  net,  and  both  Sophocles  {Elect.  530)  and  Eu¬ 
ripides  represent  the  sacrifice  of  Iphigeneia  as  the 
cause  for  which  she  murdered  him.  After  the 
death  of  Agamemnon  and  Cassandra,  their  two 
sons  were  murdered  upon  their  tomb  by  Aegisthus. 
(Paus.  ii.  16.  §  5.)  According  to  Pindar  {Pytli. 
xi.  48)  the  murder  of  Agamemnon  took  place  at 
Amyclae,  in  Laconica,  and  Pausanias  {l.  c.)  states 
that  the  inhabitants  of  this  place  disputed  with 
those  of  Mycenae  the  possession  of  the  tomb  of 
Cassandra.  (Comp.  Paus.  iii.  19.  §  5.)  In  later 
times  statues  of  Agamemnon  were  erected  in  several 
parts  of  Greece,  and  he  was  worshipped  as  a  hero 
at  Amyclae  and  Olympia.  (Paus.  iii.  19.  §  5,  v. 
25.  §  5.)  He  was  represented  on  the  pedestal  of 
the  celebrated  Rhamnusian  Nemesis  (i.  33.  §  7), 
and  his  fight  with  Coon  on  the  chest  of  Cypseius. 
(v.  19.  §  1.)  He  was  painted  in  the  Lesche  of 
f  Delphi,  by  Polygnotus.  (x.  25.  §  2 ;  com¬ 
pare  Plin.  II.  N.  xxxv.  36.  §  5  ;  Quintil.  ii.  13. 
§  13;  Val.  Max.  viii.  11.  §  6.)  It  should  be  re- 
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marked  that  several  Latin  poets  mention  a  bastard 
son  of  Agamemnon,  of  the  name  of  Halesus,  to 
whom  the  foundation  of  the  town  of  Falisci  or 
Alesium  is  ascribed.  (Ov.  Fast.  iv.  73;  Amor . 
iii.  13.  31  ;  comp.  Serv.  ad  Aen.  vii.  695  ;  Sil. 
Ital.  viii.  476.) 

2.  A  surname  of  Zeus,  under  which  he  was 
worshipped  at  Sparta.  (Lycophr.  335,  with  the 
Schol. ;  Eustath.  ad  II.  ii.  25.)  Eustathius  thinks 
that  the  god  derived  this  name  from  the  resem¬ 
blance  between  him  and  Agamemnon  ;  while 
others  believe  that  it  is  a  mere  epithet  signifying 
the  Eternal,  from  ayav  and  gevow.  [L.  S.] 

AGAMEMN O'NIDES  (’ A7 c^jwIStjs),  a 

patronymic  form  from  Agamemnon,  which  is  used 
to  designate  his  son  Orestes.  (Horn.  Od.  i.  30 ; 
Juv.  viii.  215.)  [L.  S.] 

AGANPCE  or  AGLAONPCE  {'AyarUr]  or 
’ Ay Xaov'ucri),  daughter  of  Hegetor,  a  Thessalian, 
who  by  her  knowledge  of  Astronomy  could  foretell 
when  the  moon  would  disappear,  and  imposed 
upon  credulous  women,  by  saying  that  she  could 
draw  down  the  moon.  (Plut.  de  Off.  Conjug.  p.  145, 
de  Defect.  Orac.  p.  417.)  [L.  S.] 

AGANIPPE  (’ Ay aviTvirr]).  1.  A  nymph  of 

the  well  of  the  same  name  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Helicon,  in  Boeotia,  which  was  considered  sacred 
to  the  Muses,  and  believed  to  have  the  power  of 
inspiring  those  who  drank  of  it.  The  nymph  is 
called  a  daughter  of  the  river-god  Permessus. 
(Paus.  ix.  29.  §  3 ;  Virg.  Eclog.  x.  12.)  The 
Muses  are  sometimes  called  Aganippides. 

2.  The  wife  of  Acnsius,  and  according  to  some 
accounts  the  mother  of  Danae,  although  the  latter 
is  more  commonly  called  a  daughter  of  Eurydice. 
(Hygin.  Fab.  63:  Schol.  ad  Apollon.  Rhod.  iv. 
1091.)  [L.  S.] 

AGANIPPIS,  is  used  by  Ovid  {Fast.  v.  7)  as 
an  epithet  of  Ilippocrene  ;  its  meaning  however  is 
not  quite  clear.  It  is  derived  from  Agnippe,  the 
well  or  nymph,  and  as  Aganippides  is  used  to  de¬ 
signate  the  Muses,  Aganippis  Ilippocrene  may 
mean  nothing  but  “  Hippocrene,  sacred  to  the 
Muses.”  [L.  S.] 

AGAPE'NOR  (’ A7 anriucop),  a  son  of  Ancaeus, 
and  grandson  of  Lycurgus.  He  was  king  of  the 
Arcadians,  and  received  sixty  ships  from  Aga¬ 
memnon,  in  which  he  led  his  Arcadians  to  Troy. 
(Horn.  II.  ii.  609,  &c. ;  Hygin.  Fab.  97.)  He 
also  occurs  among  the  suitors  of  Helen.  (Hygin. 
Fab.  81 ;  Apollod.  iii.  10.  §  8.)  On  his  return 
from  Troy  he  was  cast  by  a  storm  on  the  coast  of 
Cyprus,  where  he  founded  the  town  oi  Paphus, 
and  in  it  the  famous  temple  of  Aphrodite.  (Paus. 
viii.  5.  §  2,  &c.)  He  also  occurs  in  the  story  of 
Harmonia.  (Apollod.  iii.  7.  §  5,  &c.  [L.  S.] 

AGAPE'TUS  {"AyairriTos).  1.  Metropolitan 
Bishop  of  Rhodes,  A.  d.  457.  When  the  Em¬ 
peror  Leo  wrote  to  him  for  the  opinion  of  his 
suffragans  and  himself  on  the  council  of  Chalcedon, 
he  defended  it  against  Timotheus  Aelurus,  in  a 
letter  still  extant  in  a  Latin  translation,  Conci- 
liorum  Nova  Collectio  a  Mansi ,  vol.  vii.  p.  580. 

2.  St.,  born  at  Rome,  was  Archdeacon  and 
raised  to  the  Holy  See  a.  d.  535.  He  was  no 
sooner  consecrated  than  he  took  off  the  anathemas 
pronounced  by  Pope  Boniface  II.  against  his  de¬ 
ceased  rival  Dioscorus  011  a  false  charge  of  Simony. 
He  received  an  appeal  from  the  Catholics  of  Con¬ 
stantinople  when  Anthimus,  the  Monophysite, 
was  made  their  Bishop  by  Theodora.  [Anthj- 
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mqs.]  The  fear  of  an  invasion  of  Italy  by 
Justinian  led  the  Goth  Theodatus  to  oblige  St. 
Agapetus  to  go  himself  to  Constantinople,  in  hope 
that  Justinian  might  be  diverted  from  his  purpose. 
(See  Breviarium  S.  Liberati ,  ap.  Mansi,  Concilia , 
vol.  ix.  p.  695.)  As  to  this  last  object  he  could 
make  no  impression  on  the  emperor,  but  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  persuading  him  to  depose  Anthimus, 
and  when  Mennas  was  chosen  to  succeed  him, 
Agapetus  laid  his  own  hands  upon  him.  The 
Council  and  the  Synodal  (interpreted  into  Greek) 
sent  by  Agapetus  relating  to  these  affairs  may  be 
found  ap.  Mansi,  vol.  viii.  pp.  869,  921.  Com¬ 
plaints  were  sent  him  from  various  quarters  against 
the  Monophysite  Acephali ;  but  he  died  suddenly 
A.  d.  536,  April  22,  and  they  were  read  in  a 
Council  held  on  2nd  May,  by  Mennas.  (Mansi, 
ibid.  p.  874.)  There  are  two  letters  from  St. 
Agapetus  to  Justinian  in  reply  to  a  letter  from  the 
emperor,  in  the  latter  of  which  he  refuses  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  Orders  of  the  Arians  ;  and  there 
are  two  others:  1.  To  the  Bishops  of  Africa,  on 
the  same  subject  ;  2.  To  Reparatus,  Bishop  of 
Carthage,  in  answer  to  a  letter  of  congratulation 
on  his  elevation  to  the  Pontificate.  (Mansi,  Con¬ 
cilia,  viii.  pp.  846 — 850.) 

3.  Deacon  of  the  Church  of  St.  Sophia,  a.  d. 
527.  There  are  two  other  Agapeti  mentioned  in 
a  Council  held  by  Mennas  at  this  time  at  Con¬ 
stantinople,  who  were  Archimandrites,  or  Abbots. 
Agapetus  was  tutor  to  Justinian,  and,  on  the  ac¬ 
cession  of  the  latter  to  the  empire,  addressed  to 
him  Admonitions  on  the  Duty  of  a  Prince ,  in 
72  Sections,  the  initial  letters  of  which  form  the 
dedication  (etcffecns  KecpaAaiwv  TrapaiveTiKdv  crxe~ 
SiacrOe'iaa).  The  repute  in  which  this  work  was 
held  appears  from  its  common  title,  viz.  the  Royal 
Sections  (ax^V  fitunKutd).  It  was  published, 
with  a  Latin  version,  by  Zach.  Colliery.  8vo.,  Yen. 
1509,  afterwards  by  J.  Brunon ,  8vo.,  Lips.  1669, 
Grobel ,  8vo.,  Lips.  1733,  and  in  Gallandi’s  Biblio¬ 
theca,  vol.  xi.  p.  255,  &c.,  Ven.  1766,  after  the 
edition  of  Bandurius  (Benedictine).  It  was  trans¬ 
lated  into  French  by  Louis  XIII.,  8vo.  Par.  1612, 
and  by  Th.  Paynell  into  English,  12mo.,  Lond. 
1550.  [A.  J.  C.] 

AGAPE'TUS  (’AyairriTos),  an  ancient  Greek 
physician,  whose  remedy  for  the  gout  is  mentioned 
with  approbation  by  Alexander  Trallianus  (xi. 
p.  303)  and  Paulus  Aegineta.  (iii.  78,  p.497,  vii. 
11,  p.  661.)  He  probably  lived  between  the  third 
and  sixth  centuries  after  Christ,  or  certainly  not 
later,  as  Alexander  Trallianus,  by  whom  he  is 
quoted,  is  supposed  to  have  flourished  about  the 
beginning  of  the  sixth  century.  [W.  A.  G.] 
AGA'PIUS  (’ AyaiTLos ),  an  ancient  physician  of 
Alexandria,  who  taught  and  practised  medicine  at 
Byzantium  with  great  success  and  reputation,  and 
acquired  immense  riches.  Of  his  date  it  can  only 
be  determined,  that  he  must  have  lived  before  the 
end  of  the  fifth  century  after  Christ,  as  Damascius 
(from  whom  Photius,  Biblioth.  cod.  242,  and  Suidas 
have  taken  their  account  of  him)  lived  about 
that  time.  [  W.  A.  G.] 

AGARISTA  (’ Ayapiary).  1.  The  daughter  of 
Cleisthenes,  tyrant  of  Sicvon,  whom  her  father 
promised  to  give  in  marriage  to  the  best  of  the 
Greeks.  Suitors  came  to  Sicyon  from  all  parts  of 
Greece,  and  among  others  Megacles,  the  son  of 
Alcmaeon,  from  Athens.  After  they  had  been 
detained  at  Sicyon  for  a  whole  year,  during  which 
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time  Cleisthenes  made  trial  of  them  in  various 
ways,  he  gave  Agariste  to  Megacles.  From  this 
marriage  came  the  Cleisthenes  who  divided  the 
Athenians  into  ten  tribes,  and  Hippocrates.  (Herod, 
vi.  126 — 130  ;  comp.  Athen.  vi.  p.  273,  b.  c., 
xii.  541,  b.  c.) 

2.  The  daughter  of  the  above-mentioned  Hip¬ 
pocrates,  and  the  grand- daughter  of  the  above- 
mentioned  Agariste,  married  Xanthippus  and 
became  the  mother  of  Pericles.  (Herod,  vi.  130; 
Pint.  Pericl.  3.) 

AGA'SIAS  (’Ay curias),  a  Stymphalian  of  Ar¬ 
cadia  (Xen.  Anab.  iv.  1.  §  27),  is  frequently 
mentioned  by  Xenophon  as  a  brave  and  active 
officer  in  the  army  of  the  Ten  Thousand.  (Anab. 
iv.  7.  §  11.  v.  2.  §  15,  See.)  He  was  wounded 
while  fighting  against  Asidates.  (Anab.  viii.  8. 
§  19.) 

AGA'SIAS  (’Ayaolas),  son  of  Dositheus,  a 
distinguished  sculptor  of  Ephesus.  One  of  the 
productions  of  his  chisel,  the  statue  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Borghese  gladiator,  is  still  preserved 
in  the  gallery  of  the  Louvre.  This  statue,  as  well 
as  the  Apollo  Belvidere,  was  discovered  among 
the  ruins  of  a  palace  of  the  Roman  emperors  on  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Antium  (Capo  d'Anzo).  From 
the  attitude  of  the  figure  it  is  clear,  that  the  statue 
represents  not  a  gladiator,  but  a  warrior  contend¬ 
ing  with  a  mounted  combatant.  Thiersch  conjec¬ 
tures  that  it  was  intended  to  represent  Achilles 
fighting  with  Penthesilea.  The  only  record  that 
we  have  of  this  artist  is  the  inscription  on  the 
pedestal  of  the  statue  ;  nor  are  there  any  data  for 
ascertaining  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  except  the 
style  of  art  displayed  in  the  work  itself,  which 
competent  judges  think  cannot  have  been  produced 
earlier  than  the  fourth  century,  B.  c. 

It  is  not  quite  clear  whether  the  Agasias,  who  is 
mentioned  as  the  father  of  Heraclides,  was  the 
same  as  the  author  of  the  Borghese  statue,  or  a 
different  person. 

There  was  another  sculptor  of  the  same  name, 
also  an  Ephesian,  the  son  of  Menophilus.  He  is 
mentioned  in  a  Greek  inscription,  from  which  it 
appears  that  he  exercised  his  art  in  Delos  while 
that  island  was  under  the  Roman  sway ;  probably 
somewhere  about  100,  B.  c.  (Thiersch,  Epochen  d. 
bild.  Kunst,  p.  130  ;  Muller,  Arch.  d.  Kunst , 
p.  155.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

AGASICLES,  AGESICLES  or  HEGESICLES 

(’ AyaaLicXys,  ’  Ayy  at  uArjs,  1  Hyp  crLKAijs),  a  king  of 
Sparta,  the  thirteenth  of  the  line  of  Procles.  He 
was  contemporary  with  the  Agid  Leon,  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  his  father  Archidamus  I.,  probably  about 
B.  c.  590  or  600.  During  his  reign  the  Lacedae¬ 
monians  carried  on  an  unsuccessful  war  against 
Tegea,  but  prospered  in  their  other  wars.  (Herod, 
i.  65 ;  Paus.  iii.  7.  §  6,  3.  §.  5.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

AGA'STHENES  (’A yaodevps),  a  son  of  Au- 
geias,  whom  he  succeeded  in  the  kingdom  of  Elis. 
He  had  a  son,  Polyxenus,  who  occurs  among  the 
suitors  of  Helen.  (Horn.  II.  ii.  624  ;  Paus.  v.  3. 
§  4;  Apollod.  iii.  10.  §  8.)  [L.  S.] 

AGATHA'NGELUS,  the  son  of  Callistratus 
wrote  the  life  of  Gregory  of  Armenia  in  Greek, 
which  is  printed  in  the  Acta  Sanctorum ,  vol.  viii. 
p.  320.  There  are  manuscripts  of  it  in  the  public 
libraries  both  of  Paris  and  Florence.  The  time  at 
which  Agathangelus  lived  is  unknown.  (Fabric. 
Bibl.  Gra.cc.  vol.  x.  p.  232,  xi.  p.  554.) 

AGATHAGE'TUS  ('  AyaOdypros),  a  Rhodian, 
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who  recommended  his  state  to  espouse  the  side  of 
the  Romans  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  between 
Rome  and  Perseus,  B.  c.  171.  (Polyb.  xxvii.  6. 
§  3,  xxviii.  2.  §  3.) 

AGATIIA'RCHIDES  ('AyaQapxfiys),  or 
AGATHARCHUS  (’ Ay  adapxos),  a  Greek  gram¬ 
marian,  born  at  Cnidos.  He  was  brought  up  by 
a  man  of  the  name  of  Cinnaeus ;  was,  as  Strabo 
(xvi.  p.  779)  informs  us,  attached  to  the  Peripa¬ 
tetic  school  of  philosophy,  and  wrote  several 
historical  and  geographical  works.  In  his  youth 
he  held  the  situation  of  secretary  and  reader  to 
Heraclides  Lembus,  who  (according  to  Suidas) 
lived  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philometor.  This 
.  king  died  B.  c.  146.  He  himself  informs  us  (in 

I  his  work  on  the  Erythraean  Sea),  that  he  was  sub¬ 
sequently  guardian  to  one  of  the  kings  of  Egypt 
during  his  minority.  This  was  no  doubt  one  of 
the  two  sons  of  Ptolemy  Physcon.  Dodwell  en¬ 
deavours  to  shew  that  it  was  the  younger  son, 
Alexander,  and  objects  to  Soter,  that  he  reigned 
conjointly  with  his  mother.  This,  however,  was 
the  case  with  Alexander  likewise.  Wesseling 
and  Clinton  think  the  elder  brother  to  be  the  one 
meant,  as  Soter  II.  was  more  likely  to  have  been  a 
minor  on  his  accession  in  B.  c.  117,  than  Alexan¬ 
der  in  b.  c.  107,  ten  years  after  their  father’s 
death.  Moreover  Dodwell’s  date  would  leave  too 
short  an  interval  between  the  publication  of  Aga- 
tharchides’s  work  on  the  Erythraean  Sea  (about 
b.  c.  113),  and  the  work  of  Artemidorus. 

An  enumeration  of  the  works  of  Agatharchides 
is  given  by  Photius  (Cod.  213).  He  wrote  a 
work  on  Asia,  in  10  books,  and  one  on  Europe, 
in  49  books ;  a  geographical  work  on  the  Ery- 
i;  thraean  Sea,  in  5  books,  of  the  first  and  fifth 
books  of  which  Photius  gives  an  abstract ;  an 
epitome  of  the  last  mentioned  work  ;  a  treatise  on 
i  the  Troglodytae,  in  5  books ;  an  epitome  of  the 
i  AuStj  of  Antimachus ;  an  epitome  of  the  works  of 
(  those  who  had  written  irepl  rrjs  awayoyyrjs  Oav- 
[xaaiwu  avepusv ;  an  historical  work,  from  the 
12th  and  30th  books  of  which  Athenaeus  quotes 
(xii.  p.  527,  b.  vi.  p.  251,  f.) ;  and  a  treatise  on 
the  intercourse  of  friends.  The  first  three  of 
B  these  only  had  been  read  by  Photius.  Agathar- 

!  chides  composed  his  work  on  the  Erythraean  Sea, 
as  he  tells  us  himself,  in  his  old  age  (p.  14,  ed. 

,  Huds.),  in  the  reign  probably  of  Ptolemy  Soter  II. 
It  appears  to  have  contained  a  great  deal  of  valu¬ 
able  matter.  In  the  first  book  was  a  discussion 
respecting  the  origin  of  the  name.  In  the  fifth 
he  described  the  mode  of  life  amongst  the  Sabaeans 
in  Arabia,  and  the  Ichthyophagi,  or  fish-eaters, 
the  way  in  which  elephants  were  caught  by  the 
elephant-eaters,  and  the  mode  of  working  the  gold 
mines  in  the  mountains  of  Egypt,  near  the  Red 
Sea.  His  account  of  the  Ichthyophagi  and  of  the 
mode  of  working  the  gold  mines,  has  been  copied 
by  Diodorus,  (iii.  12 — 18.)  Amongst  other  ex¬ 
traordinary  animals  he  mentions  the  camelopard, 
which  was  found  in  the  country  of  the  Troglo- 
i  dytae,  and  the  rhinoceros. 

Agatharchides  rvrote  in  the  Attic  dialect.  His 
style,  according  to  Photius,  was  dignified  and  per¬ 
spicuous,  and  abounded  in  sententious  passages, 

:  which  inspired  a  favourable  opinion  of  his  judg¬ 
ment.  In  the  composition  of  his  speeches  he  was 
an  imitator  of  Thucydides,  whom  he  equalled  in 
dignity  and  excelled  in  clearness.  His  rhetorical 
;  talents  also  are  highly  praised  by  Photius.  He 
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was  acquainted  with  the  language  of  the  Aethio- 
pians  (de  Ruhr.  M.  p.  46),  and  appears  to  have 
been  the  first  who  discovered  the  true  cause  of  the 
yearly  inundations  of  the  Nile.  (Diod.  i.  41.) 

An  Agatharchides,  of  Samos,  is  mentioned  by 
Plutarch,  as  the  author  of  a  work  on  Persia,  and 
one  irepl  XlGccv.  Fabricius,  however,  conjectures 
that  the  true  reading  is  Agathyrsides,  not  Aga¬ 
tharchides.  (Dodwell  in  Hudson’s  Geogr.  Script.  Gr. 
Minores;  Clinton,  Fasti  Hell.  iii.  p.  535.)  [C.P.M.] 

There  is  a  curious  observation  by  Agatharchides 
preserved  by  Plutarch  ( Sympos .  viii.  9.  §  3),  of 
the  species  of  worm  called  Filaria  Medinensis ,  or 
Guinea  Worm ,  which  is  the  earliest  account  of 
it  that  is  to  be  met  with.  See  Justus  Weihe, 
De  Filar.  Medin.  Comment .,  Berol.  1832,  8vo., 
and  especially  the  very  learned  work  by  G.  H. 
Welschius,  De  Vena  Medinensi ,  5j'c.,  August. 
Vindel.  1674,  4to.  [W.  A.  G.] 

AGATHARCHUS  (’A yadapxos),  a  Syracusan, 
who  was  placed  by  the  Syracusans  over  a  fleet  of 
twelve  ships  in  B.  c.  413,  to  visit  their  allies  and 
harass  the  Athenians.  He  was  afterwards,  in  the 
same  year,  one  of  the  Syracusan  commanders  in 
the  decisive  battle  fought  in  the  harbour  of  Syra¬ 
cuse.  (Thuc.  vii.  25,  70  ;  Diod.  xiii.  13.) 

AGATHARCHUS  ('Ay aGapxos),  an  Athenian 
artist,  said  by  Vitruvius  (Praef.  ad  lib.  vii.)  to 
have  invented  scene-painting,  and  to  have  painted 
a  scene  (scenam  fecit)  for  a  tragedy  which  Aeschylus 
exhibited.  As  this  appears  to  contradict  Aristotle’s 
assertion  (Poet.  4.  §  1 6),  that  scene-painting  was 
introduced  by  Sophocles,  some  scholars  understand 
Vitruvius  to  mean  merely,  that  Agatharchus  con¬ 
structed  a  stage.  (Compare  Hor.  Ep.  ad  Pis.  279  : 
et  modicis  instravit  pulpita  tignis .)  But  the  context 
shews  clearly  that  perspective  painting  must  be 
meant,  for  Vitruvius  goes  on  to  say,  that  Democritus 
and  Anaxagoras,  carrying  out  the  principles  laid 
down  in  the  treatise  of  Agatharchus,  wrote  on  the 
same  subject,  shewing  how,  in  drawing,  the  lines 
ought  to  be  made  to  correspond,  according  to  a  na¬ 
tural  proportion,  to  the  figure  which  would  be  traced 
out  on  an  imaginary  intervening  plane  by  a  pencil 
of  rays  proceeding  from  the  eye,  as  a  fixed  point 
of  sight,  to  the  several  points  of  the  object  viewed. 

It  was  probably  not  till  towards  the  end  of 
Aeschylus’s  career  that  scene-painting  was  intro¬ 
duced,  and  not  till  the  time  of  Sophocles  that  it 
was  generally  made  use  of ;  which  may  account 
for  what  Aristotle  says. 

There  was  another  Greek  painter  of  the  name 
of  Agatharchus,  who  was  a  native  of  the  island  of 
Samos,  and  the  son  of  Eudemus.  He  was  a  con¬ 
temporary  of  Alcibiades  and  Zeuxis.  We  have  no 
definite  accounts  respecting  his  performances,  but 
he  does  not  appear  to  have  been  an  artist  of  much 
merit :  he  prided  himself  chiefly  on  the  ease  and 
rapidity  with  which  he  finished  his  works.  (Plut. 
Pericl.  1 3.)  Plutarch  (Alcib.  1 6)  and  Andocides  at 
greater  length  (in  Alcib.  p.  31. 15)  tell  an  anecdote 
of  Alcibiades  having  inveigled  Agatharchus  to  his 
house  and  kept  him  there  for  more  than  three 
months  in  strict  durance,  compelling  him  to  adorn 
it  with  his  pencil.  The  speech  of  Andocides  above 
referred  to  seems  to  have  been  delivered  after  the 
destruction  of  Melos  (b.  c.  416)  and  before  the 
expedition  to  Sicily  (b.  c.  415);  so  that  from  the 
above  data  the  age  of  Agatharchus  may  be  accu- 
rately  fixed.  Some  scholars  (as  Bentley,  Bottiger, 
and  Meyer)  have  supposed  him  to  be  the  same  as 
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the  contemporary  of  Aeschylus,  who,  however, 
must  have  preceded  him  by  a  good  half  century. 
(Muller,  Arch.  d.  Kunst,  p.  88.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

AGATHE'MERUS  (’A7 ad^y-epos),  the  son  of 
Orthon,  and  the  author  of  a  small  geographical 
work  in  two  books,  entitled  rrjs  yecvy patyias  viro- 
Tuirwcreis  ev  eTn.Toy.jj  (M  A  Sketch  of  Geography 
in  epitome”),  addressed  to  his  pupil  Philon.  His 
age  cannot  be  fixed  with  much  certainty,  but  he 
is  supposed  to  have  lived  about  the  beginning  of 
the  third  century  after  Christ.  He  lived  after 
Ptolemy,  whom  he  often  quotes,  and  before  the 
foundation  of  Constantinople  on  the  site  of  Byzan¬ 
tium  in  A.  d.  328,  as  he  mentions  only  the  old 
city  Byzantium,  (ii.  14.)  Wendelin  has  attempt¬ 
ed  to  shew  that  he  wrote  in  the  beginning  of  the 
third  century,  from  the  statement  he  gives  of  the 
distance  of  the  tropic  from  the  equator  ;  but  Dod- 
well,  who  thinks  he  lived  nearer  the  time  of 
Ptolemy,  contends  that  the  calculation  cannot  be 
depended  on.  From  his  speaking  of  Albion  ev  fi 
(TrpaToireha  'cSpvrai,  it  has  been  thought  that  he 
wrote  not  very  long  after  the  erection  of  the  wall 
of  Severus.  This  is  probably  true,  but  the  language 
is  scarcely  definite  enough  to  establish  the  point. 

His  work  consists  chiefly  of  extracts  from 
Ptolemy  and  other  earlier  writers.  From  a  com¬ 
parison  with  Pliny,  it  appears  that  Artemidorus, 
of  whose  work  a  sort  of  compendium  is  contained 
in  the  first  book,  was  one  of  his  main  authorities. 
He  gives  a  short  account  of  the  various  forms 
assigned  to  the  earth  by  earlier  writers,  treats  of 
the  divisions  of  the  earth,  seas,  and  islands,  the 
winds,  and  the  length  and  shortness  of  the  days, 
and  then  lays  down  the  most  important  distances 
on  the  inhabited  part  of  the  earth,  reckoned  in 
stadia.  The  surname  Agathemerus  frequently 
occurs  in  inscriptions.  (Dodwell  in  Hudson’s  Geo- 
graph.  Scriptores  Gr.  Minores;  Ukert,  Geogr.  der 
Griechen  u.  Homer ,  pt.  i.  div.  1.  p.  236.)  [C.  P.  M.] 
AGATHE'MERUS,  CLAUDIUS  (K \a6S10s 
'Aya.9rip.epos),  an  ancient  Greek  physician,  who 
lived  in  the  first  century  after  Christ.  He  was 
born  at  Lacedaemon,  and  was  a  pupil  of  the  philo¬ 
sopher  Cornutus,  in  whose  house  he  became  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  poet  Persius  about  A.  d.  50. 
(Pseudo-Sueton.  vita  Persii.)  In  the  old  editions 
of  Suetonius  he  is  called  Agaternus,  a  mistake 
which  was  first  corrected  by  Reinesius  ( Syntagma 
Inscript.  Antiq.  p.  610),  from  the  epitaph  upon 
him  and  his  wife,  Myrtale,  which  is  preserved 
in  the  Marmora  Oxoniensia  and  the  Greek  An¬ 
thology,  vol.  iii.  p.  381.  §  224,  ed.  Tauchn. 
The  apparent  anomaly  of  a  Roman  praenomen 
being  given  to  a  Greek,  may  be  accounted  for 
by  the  fact  which  we  learn  from  Suetonius 
( Tiber.  6 ),  that  the  Spartans  were  the  hereditary 
clients  of  the  Claudia  Gens.  (C.  G.  Kuhn,  Ad- 
ditam.  ad  Elencli.  Medic.  Vet.  a  J.  A.  Fabricio ,  in 
“ Biblioih.  Graeca ”  exhibit.)  [W.  A.  G.] 

AGA'THIAS  ('Ayadias),  the  son  of  Mamno- 
nius,  a  rhetorician,  was  born,  as  it  seems,  in  536 
or  537  A.  D.  (Hist.  ii.  16,  and  Vita  Agathiae  in  ed. 
Bonn.  p.  xiv.),  at  Myrina,  a  town  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Pythicus  in  Aeolia  (Agathiae  Prooemium, 
p.  9,  ed.  Bonn.;  p.  5,  Par.;  p.  7,  Ven.),  and  re¬ 
ceived  his  education  in  Alexandria,  where  he 
studied  literature.  In  554  he  went  to  Constanti¬ 
nople  (Hist.  ii.  16),  where  his  father  then  most 
probably  resided,  and  studied  for  several  years  the 
Roman  law.  (Epigr.  4.)  He  afterward  exercised 
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with  great  success  the  profession  of  an  advocate, 
though  only  for  the  sake  of  a  livelihood,  his  fa¬ 
vourite  occupation  being  the  study  of  ancient 
poetry  (Hist.  iii.  1) ;  and  he  paid  particular  atten¬ 
tion  to  history.  His  profession  of  a  lawyer  was 
the  cause  of  his  surname  ^xoAcum/cos  (Suidas,.?.  v. 
’AyaOias),  which  word  signified  an  advocate  in  the 
time  of  Agathias.  Niebuhr  ( Vita  Agath.  in  ed. 
Bonn.  p.  xv.)  believes,  that  he  died  during  the 
reign  of  Tiberius  Thrax,  a  short  time  before  the 
death  of  this  emperor  and  the  accession  of  Mauri¬ 
tius  in  582,  at  the  age  of  only  44  or  45  years. 
Agathias,  who  was  a  Christian  (Epigr.  3,  5,  and 
especially  4),  enjoyed  during  his  life  the  esteem  of 
several  great  and  distinguished  men  of  his  time, 
such  as  Theodoras  the  decurio,  Paulus  Silentiarius, 
Eutychianus  the  younger,  and  Macedonius  the  ex¬ 
consul.  He  shewed  them  his  gratitude  by  dedicat¬ 
ing  to  them  several  of  his  literary  productions,  and 
he  paid  particular  homage  to  Paulus  Silentiarius, 
the  son  of  Cyras  Floras,  who  was  descended  from 
an  old  and  illustrious  family.  (Hist.  v.  9.) 

Agathias  is  the  author  of  the  following  works  : 

1.  A adpviaKa,  a  collection  of  small  love  poems, 
divided  into  nine  books ;  the  poems  are  written  in 
hexametres.  Nothing  is  extant  of  this  collection, 
which  the  author  calls  a  juvenile  essay.  (Agath. 
Prooemium. ,  p.  6,  ed.  Bonn. ;  p.  4,  Par.;  p.  6,  Ven.) 

2.  KvkAos,  an  anthology  containing  poems  of 
early  writers  and  of  several  of  his  contemporaries, 
chiefly  of  such  as  were  his  protectors,  among  whom 
were  Paulus  Silentiarius  and  Macedonius.  This 
collection  was  divided  into  seven  books,  but  nothing 
of  it  is  extant  except  the  introduction,  which  was 
written  by  Agathias  himself.  However,  108  epi¬ 
grams,  which  were  in  circulation  either  before  he 
collected  his  KvkAos,  or  which  he  composed  at  a 
later  period,  have  come  down  to  us.  The  last 
seven  and  several  others  of  these  epigrams  are  ge¬ 
nerally  attributed  to  other  writers,  such  as  Paulus 
Silentiarius,  &c.  The  epigrams  are  contained  in 
the  Anthologia  Graeca  (iv.  p.  3,  ed.  Jacobs),  and 
in  the  editions  of  the  historical  work  of  Agathias. 
Joseph  Scaliger,  Janus  Douza,  and  Bonaventura 
Vulcanius,  have  translated  the  greater  part  of 
them  into  Latin.  The  epigrams  were  written  and 
published  after  the  A acpviaKa. 

3.  'Ayadiov  ^x°^acrTLK0^  M vpivaiov  T crroplcvv  E. 
“  Agathiae  Scholastici  Myrinensis  Ilistoriarum 
Libri  V.”  This  is  his  principal  work.  It  con¬ 
tains  the  history  from  553 — 558  a„  d.,  a  short 
period,  but  remarkable  for  the  important  events 
with  which  it  is  filled  up.  The  first  book  contains 
the  conquest  of  Italy  by  Narses  over  the  Goths, 
and  the  first  contests  between  the  Greeks  and  the 
Franks  ;  the  second  book  contains  the  continua¬ 
tion  of  these  contests,  the  description  of  the  great 
earthquake  of  554,  and  the  beginning  of  the  war 
between  the  Greeks  and  the  Persians  ;  the  third 
and  the  fourth  books  contain  the  continuation  of 
this  war  until  the  first  peace  in  536 ;  the  fifth 
book  relates  the  second  great  earthquake  of  557, 
the  rebuilding  of  St.  Sophia  by  Justinian,  the 
plague,  the  exploits  of  Belisarius  over  the  Huns 
and  other  barbarians  in  558,  and  it  finishes 
abruptly  with  the  25th  chapter. 

Agathias,  after  having  related  that  he  had 
abandoned  his  poetical  occupation  for  more  serious 
studies  ( Prooemium ,  ed.  Bonn.  pp.  6,  7;  Par.  p.  4; 
Ven.  p.  6),  tells  us  that  several  distinguished  men 
had  suggested  to  him  the  idea  of  writing  the  history 
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of  liis  time,  and  he  adds,  that  he  had  undertaken 
the  task  especially  on  the  advice  of  Eutychianus. 
w  However,  he  calls  Eutychianus  the  orna¬ 
ment  of  the  family  of  the  Flori,  a  family  to  which 
Eutychianus  did  not  belong  at  all.  It  is  therefore 
probable  that,  instead  of  Eutychianus,  we  must 
read  Paulus  Silentiarius  :  Niebuhr  is  of  this  opi¬ 
nion.  {Ib.  not.  19.)  Agathias  is  not  a  great  histo¬ 
rian  ;  he  wants  historical  and  geographical  know¬ 
ledge,  principally  with  regard  to  Italy,  though  he 
i  knows  the  East  better.  He  seldom  penetrates  into 
|  the  real  causes  of  those  great  events  which  form 
jthe  subjects  of  his  book:  his  history  is  the  work 
;  of  a  man  of  business,  who  adorns  his  style  with 
poetical  reminiscences.  But  he  is  honest  and  im- 
partial,  and  in  all  those  things  which  he  is  able  to 
understand  he  shews  himself  a  man  of  good  sense. 
His  style  is  often  bombastic  ;  he  praises  himself ; 
in  his  Greek  the  Ionic  dialect  prevails,  but  it  is  the 
Ionic  of  his  time,  degenerated  from  its  classical 
i  purity  into  a  sort  of  mixture  of  all  the  other  Greek 
’i  dialects.  Noth  withstanding  these  deficiences  the 
work  of  Agathias  is  of  high  value,  because  it  con¬ 
tains  a  great  number  of  important  facts  concerning 
one  of  the  most  eventful  periods  of  Roman  history. 
Editions :  ’AyaOiov  SxoAacrri/cow  nepl  rijs  Bacrt- 
Aetas  * lovariVLavov ,  TOfj.cn  E.,  ed.  Bonaventura 
Yulcanius,  with  a  Latin  translation,  Lugduni,  1594. 
The  Parisian  edition,  which  is  contained  in  the 
“  Corpus  Script.  Byzant.”  was  published  in  1660  ; 
it  contains  many  errors  and  conjectural  innova¬ 
tions,  which  have  been  reprinted  and  augmented 
by  the  editors  of  the  Venetian  edition.  Another 
edition  was  published  at  Basel  (in  1576?).  A 
Latin  translation  by  Christophorus  Persona  was 
separately  published  at  Rome,  1516,  fol.,  and 
afterwards  at  Augsburg,  1519,  4to. ;  at  Basel,  1 531, 
fol.,  and  at  Leyden,  1594,  8vo.  The  best  edition 
f;is  that  of  Niebuhr,  Bonn.  1828,  8vo.,  which  forms 
the  third  volume  of  the  “  Corpus  Scriptorum 
Historiae  Byzantinae.”  It  contains  the  Latin 
translation  and  the  notes  of  Bonaventura  Vulcanius. 
The  Epigrams  form  an  appendix  of  this  edition  of 
Niebuhr,  who  has  carefully  corrected  the  errors, 
and  removed  the  innovations  of  the  Parisian 
edition.  [W.  P.] 

AGATHI'NUS  {’  AydQivos),  an  eminent  an¬ 
cient  Greek  physician,  the  founder  of  a  new 
medical  sect,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Epi- 
synthetici.  {Did.  of  Ant.  s.  v.  Episynthetici.) 
jHe  was  born  at  Sparta  and  must  have  lived  in  the 
first  century  after  Christ,  as  he  was  the  pupil  of 
Athenaeus,  and  the  tutor  of  Archigenes.  (Galen. 
Definit.  Med.  c.  14.  vol.  xix.  p.  353  ;  Suidas,  s.  v. 
’Apxiyevrjs  ;  Eudoc.  Viola r.  ap.  Villoison,  Anecd. 
Gr.  vol.  i.  p.  65.)  He  is  said  to  have  been  once 
seized  with  an  attack  of  delirium,  brought  on  by 
t  want  of  sleep,  from  which  he  was  delivered  by  his 
pupil  Archigenes,  who  ordered  his  head  to  be 
>  fomented  with  a  great  quantity  of  warm  oil. 
?  (Aetius,  tetr.  i.  serm.  iii.  172,  p.  156.)  He  is 
frequently  quoted  by  Galen,  who  mentions  him 
among  the  Pneumatici.  {De  Dignosc.  Puls.  i.  3, 
vol.  viii.  p.  787.)  None  of  his  writings  are  now 
extant,  but  a  few  fragments  are  contained  in 
Matthaei’s  Collection,  entitled  XXI  Veterum  et 
Clarorum  Medicorum  Graecorum  Varia  Opuscula , 
Mosquae,  1808,  4to.  See  also  Palladius,  Com¬ 
ment.  in  Hippocr.  “  De  Morh.  Popul.  lib.  vi.”  ap. 
Dietz,  Scholia  in  Hippocr.  et  Galen,  vol.  ii.  p.  56. 
The  particular  opinions  of  his  sect  are  not  exactly 


known,  but  they  were  probably  nearly  the  same 
as  those  of  the  Eclectici.  {Did.  of  Ant.  s.  v. 
Eclectici.)  (See  J.  C.  Osterhausen,  Ilistor.  Sedae 
Pneumatic.  Med.  Altorf.  1791,  8vo.;  C.  G.  Kuhn, 
Additam.  ad  Elench.  Medic.  Vet.  a  J.  A.  Fabricio 
in  “  Biblioth.  Graeca"  exhibit.)  [W.  A.  G.J 
AGATHOCLE'A  (’A^ a0o/cA.e<a),  a  mistress  of 
the  profligate  Ptolemy  Philopator,  King  of  Egypt, 
and  sister  of  his  no  less  profligate  minister 
Agathocles.  She  and  her  brother,  who  both  exer¬ 
cised  the  most  unbounded  influence  over  the  king, 
were  introduced  to  him  by  their  ambitious  and 
avaricious  mother,  Oenanthe.  After  Ptolemy  had 
put  to  death  his  wife  and  sister  Eurydice,  Aga¬ 
thoclea  became  his  favourite.  On  the  death  of 
Ptolemy  (b.  c.  205),  Agathoclea  and  her  friends 
kept  the  event  secret,  that  they  might  have  an 
opportunity  of  plundering  the  royal  treasury. 
They  also  formed  a  conspiracy  for  setting  Aga¬ 
thocles  on  the  throne.  He  managed  for  some 
time,  in  conjunction  with  Sosibius,  to  act  as 
guardian  to  the  young  king  Ptolemy  Epiphanes. 
At  last  the  Egyptians  and  the  Macedonians  of 
Alexandria,  exasperated  at  his  outrages,  rose 
against  him,  and  Tlepolemus  placed  himself  at 
their  head.  THey  surrounded  the  palace  in  the 
night,  and  forced  their  way  in.  Agathocles  and 
his  sister  implored  in  the  most  abject  manner  that 
their  lives  might  be  spared,  but  in  vain.  The 
former  was  killed  by  his  friends,  that  he  might  not 
be  exposed  to  a  more  cruel  fate.  Agathoclea  with 
her  sisters,  and  Oenanthe,  who  had  taken  refuge 
in  a  temple,  were  dragged  forth,  and  in  a  state  of 
nakedness  exposed  to  the  fury  of  the  multitude, 
who  literally  tore  them  limb  from  limb.  All  their 
relations  and  those  who  had  had  any  share  in  the 
murder  of  Eurydice  were  likewise  put  to  death. 
(Polyb.  v.  63,  xiv.  11,  xv.  25—34;  Justin,  xxx. 
1,  2  ;  Athen.  vi.  p.  251,  xiii.  p.  576  ;  Plut.  Cleom. 
33.)  There  was  another  Agathoclea,  the  daughter 
of  a  man  named  Aristomenes,  who  was  by  birth 
an  Acarnanian,  and  rose  to  great  power  in  Egypt. 
(Polyb.  1.  c.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

AGA'THOCLES  {’  AyaQouAijs),  a  Sicilian  of 
such  remarkable  ability  and  energy,  that  he  raised 
himself  from  the  station  of  a  potter  to  that  of  tyrant 
of  Syracuse  and  king  of  Sicily.  He  flourished  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  and  the  beginning  of 
the  third  century,  B.  c.,  so  that  the  period  of  his 
dominion  is  contemporary  with  that  of  the  second 
and  third  Samnite  wars,  during  which  time  his 
power  must  have  been  to  Rome  a  cause  of  painful 
interest ;  yet  so  entire  is  the  loss  of  all  Roman 
history  of  that  epoch,  that  he  is  not  once  mentioned 
in  the  9th  and  10th  books  of  Livy,  though  we 
know  that  he  had  Samnites  and  Etruscans  in  his 
service,  that  assistance  was  asked  from  him  by  the 
Tarentines  (Strab.  vi.  p.  280),  and  that  he  actually 
landed  in  Italy.  (See  Arnold’s  Rome ,  c.  xxxv.) 
The  events  of  his  life  are  detailed  by  Diodorus  and 
Justin.  Of  these  the  first  has  taken  his  account 
from  Timaeus  of  Tauromenium,  a  historian  whom 
Agathocles  banished  from  Sicily,  and  whose  love 
for  censuring  others  was  so  great,  that  he  was  nick¬ 
named  Epitimaeus  (fault-finder).  (Athen.  vi.  p.  27 2. ) 
His  natural  propensity  was  not  likely  to  be  soft¬ 
ened  when  he  was  describing  the  author  of  his 
exile ;  and  Diodorus  himself  does  not  hesitate  to 
accuse  him  of  having  calumniated  Agathocles  very 
grossly.  {Fragm.  lib.  xxi.)  Polybius  too  charges 
him  with  wilfully  perverting  the  truth  (xi.  15),  so 
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that  the  account  which  he  has  left  must  be  received 
with  much  suspicion.  Marvellous  stories  are  re¬ 
lated  of  the  early  years  of  Agathocles.  Bom  at 
Thermae,  a  town  of  Sicily  subject  to  Carthage,  he 
is  said  to  have  been  exposed  when  an  infant,  by 
his  father,  Carcinus  of  Rhegium,  in  consequence  of 
a  succession  of  troublesome  dreams,  portending 
that  he  would  be  a  source  of  much  evil  to  Sicily. 
His  mother,  however,  secretly  preserved  his  life, 
and  at  seven  years  old  he  was  restored  to  his  fa¬ 
ther,  who  had  long  repented  of  his  conduct  to  the 
child.  By  him  he  was  taken  to  Syracuse  and 
brought  up  as  a  potter.  In  his  youth  he  led  a 
life  of  extravagance  and  debauchery,  but  was  re¬ 
markable  for  strength  and  personal  beauty,  qualities 
which  recommended  him  to  Damas,  a  noble  Syra¬ 
cusan,  under  whose  auspices  he  was  made  first  a 
soldier,  then  a  chiliarch,  and  afterwards  a  military 
tribune.  On  the  death  of  Damas,  he  married  his 
rich  widow,  and  so  became  one  of  the  wealthiest 
citizens  in  Syracuse.  His  ambitious  schemes  then 
developed  themselves,  and  he }  was  driven  into 
exile.  After  several  changes  of  fortune,  he  cob 
lected  an  army  which  overawed  both  the  Syracusans 
and  Carthaginians,  and  was  restored  under  an  oath 
that  he  would  not  interfere  with  the  democracy, 
which  oath  he  kept  by  murdering  4000  and  banish¬ 
ing  6000  citizens.  He  was  immediately  declared 
sovereign  of  Syracuse,  under  the  title  of  Autocrator. 
But  Hamilcar,  the  Carthaginian  general  in  Sicily, 
kept  the  field  successfully  against  him,  after  the 
whole  of  Sicily7",  which  was  not  under  the  dominion 
of  Carthage,  had  submitted  to  him.  In  the  battle 
of  Himera,  the  army  of  Agathocles  was  defeated 
with  great  slaughter,  and  immediately  after,  Syra¬ 
cuse  itself  was  closely  besieged.  At  this  juncture, 
he  formed  the  bold  design  of  averting  the  ruin 
which  threatened  him,  by  carrying  the  war  into 
Africa.  To  obtain  money  for  this  purpose,  he  of¬ 
fered  to  let  those  who  dreaded  the  miseries  of  a 
protracted  siege  depart  from  Syracuse,  and  then 
sent  a  body  of  armed  men  to  plunder  and  murder 
those  who  accepted  his  offer.  He  kept  his  design 
a  profound  secret,  eluded  the  Carthaginian  fleet, 
which  was  blockading  the  harbour,  and  though 
closely  pursued  by  them  for  six  days  and  nights, 
landed  his  men  in  safety  on  the  shores  of  Africa. 
Advancing  then  into  the  midst  of  his  army,  arrayed 
in  a  splendid  robe,  and  with  a  crown  on  his  head, 
he  announced  that  he  had  vowed,  as  a  thank-offer¬ 
ing  for  his  escape,  to  sacrifice  his  ships  to  Demeter 
and  the  Kora,  goddesses  of  Sicily.  Thereupon,  he 
burnt  them  all,  and  so  left  his  soldiers  no  hope  of 
safety  except  in  conquest. 

His  successes  were  most  brilliant  and  rapid.  Of 
the  two  Suffetes  of  Carthage,  the  one,  Bomilcar, 
aimed  at  the  tyranny,  and  opposed  the  invaders 
with  little  vigour ;  while  the  other,  Hanno,  fell  in 
battle.  He  constantly  defeated  the  troops  of  Car¬ 
thage,  and  had  almost  encamped  under  its  walls, 
when  the  detection  and  crucifixion  of  Bomilcar  in¬ 
fused  new  life  into  the  war.  Agathocles  too  was 
summoned  from  Africa  by  the  affairs  of  Sicily, 
where  the  Agrigentines  had  suddenly  invited  their 
fellow-countrymen  to  shake  off  his  yoke,  and  left 
his  army  under  his  son  Archagathus,  who  was  un¬ 
able  to  prevent  a  mutiny.  Agathocles  returned, 
but  was  defeated  ;  and,  fearing  a  new  outbreak  on 
the  part  of  his  troops,  fled  from  his  camp  with 
Archagathus,  who,  however,  lost  his  way  and  was 
taken.  Agathocles  escaped ;  but  in  revenge  for 
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this  desertion,  the  soldiers  murdered  his  sons,  and 
then  made  peace  with  Carthage.  New  troubles 
awaited  him  in  Sicily,  where  Deinocrates,  a  Syra¬ 
cusan  exile,  was  at  the  head  of  a  large  army  against 
him.  But  he  made  a  treaty  with  the  Carthaginians, 
defeated  the  exiles,  received  Deinocrates  into  fa¬ 
vour,  and  then  had  no  difficulty  in  reducing  the 
revolted  cities  of  Sicily,  of  which  island  he  had 
some  time  before  assumed  the  title  of  king.  He 
afterwards  crossed  the  Ionian  sea,  and  defended 
Corcyra  against  Cassander.  (Diod.  xxi.  Fragm.) 
He  plundered  the  Lipari  isles,  and  also  carried  his 
arms  into  Italy,  in  order  to  attack  the  Bruttii. 

But  his  designs  were  interrupted  by  severe  ill¬ 
ness  accompanied  by  great  anxiety  of  mind,  in 
consequence  of  family  distresses.  His  grandson 
Archagathus  murdered  his  son  Agathocles,  for  the 
sake  of  succeeding  to  the  crown,  and  the  old  king 
feared  that  the  rest  of  his  family  would  share  his 
fate.  Accordingly,  he  resolved  to  send  his  wife 
Texena  and  her  two  children  to  Egypt,  her  native 
country ;  they  wept  at  the  thoughts  of  his  d}Ting 
thus  uncared  for  and  alone,  and  he  at  seeing  them 
depart  as  exiles  from  the  dominion  which  he  had 
won  for  them.  They  left  him,  and  his  death  fol¬ 
lowed  almost  immediately.  For  this  touching  nar¬ 
rative,  Timaeus  and  Diodorus  after  him  substituted 
a  monstrous  and  incredible  story  of  his  being  poi¬ 
soned  by  Maeno,  an  associate  of  Archagathus. 
The  poison,  we  are  told,  was  concealed  in  the  quill 
with  which  he  cleaned  his  teeth,  and  reduced  him 
to  so  frightful  a  condition,  that  he  was  placed  on 
the  funeral  pile  and  burnt  while  yet  living,  being 
unable  to  give  any  signs  that  he  was  not  dead. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Agathocles  was  a  man 
who  did  not  hesitate  to  plunge  into  any  excesses 
of  cruelty  and  treachery  to  further  his  own  pur¬ 
poses.  He  persuaded  Ophelias,  king  of  Cyrene, 
to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  him  against  Carthage, 
and  then  murdered  him  at  a  banquet,  and  seized 
the  command  of  his  army.  He  invited  the  princi¬ 
pal  Syracusans  to  a  festival,  plied  them  with  wine, 
mixed  freely  Avith  them,  discovered  their  secret 
feelings,  and  killed  500  who  seemed  opposed  to  his 
A7iews.  So  that  Avhile  Ave  reject  the  fictions  of 
Timaeus,  Ave  can  as  little  understand  the  statement 
of  Polybius,  that  though  he  used  bloody  means  to 
acquire  his  poAver,  he  afterwards  became  most  mild 
and  gentle.  To  his  great  abilities  Ave  have  the 
testimony  of  Scipio  Africanus,  Avho  when  asked 
Avhat  men  Avere  in  his  opinion  at  once  the  boldest 
Avarriors  and  Avisest  statesmen,  replied,  Agathocles 
and  Dionysius.  (Polyb.  xv.  35.)  He  appears  also 
to  have  possessed  remarkable  powers  of  Avit  and 
repartee,  to  have  been  a  most  agreeable  companion, 
and  to  have  lived  in  Syracuse  in  a  security  gene¬ 
rally  unknown  to  the  Greek  tyrants,  unattended 
in  public  by  guards,  and  trusting  entirely  either  to 
the  popularity  or  terror  of  his  name. 

As  to  the  chronology  of  his  life,  his  landing  in 
Africa  Avas  in  the  archonship  of  Hieromnemon  at 
Athens,  and  accompanied  by  an  eclipse  of  the  sun, 
i.e.  Aug.  15,  B.  c.  310.  (Clinton,  Fast.  Hell.) 
He  quitted  it  at  the  end  of  b.  c.  307,  died  b.  c.  239, 
after  a  reign  of  28  years,  aged  72  according  to 
Diodorus,  though  Lucian  ( Macro!) .  10),  gives  his 
age  95.  Wesseling  and  Clinton  prefer  the  state¬ 
ment  of  Diodorus.  The  Italian  mercenaries  whom 
Agathocles  left,  Avere  the  Mamertini  Avho  after  his 
death  seized  Messana,  and  occasioned  the  first 
Punic  war.  [G.  E.  L.  C.] 
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AGA'THOCLES  {’ Ay  aO  ok  Ays).  1.  The  fa¬ 

ther  of  Lysimachus,  was  a  Thessalian  Penest,  but 
obtained  the  favour  of  Philip  through  flattery,  and 
|  was  raised  by  him  to  high  rank.  (Theopompus, 
J  ap.  Atlien.  vi.  p.  259,  f.,  &c. ;  Arrian,  Anab.  vi. 
28.  Ind.  18.) 

2.  The  son  of  Lysimachus  by  an  Odrysian 
i  woman,  whom  Polyaenus  (vi.  12)  calls  Maoris. 

:  Agathocles  was  sent  by  his  father  against  the 
I  Getae,  about  b.  c.  292,  but  was  defeated  and  taken 
a  prisoner.  He  was  kindly  treated  by  Dromichaetis, 
the  king  of  the  Getae,  and  sent  back  to  his  father 
j  with  presents ;  but  Lysimachus,  notwithstanding, 
i  marched  against  the  Getae,  and  was  taken  prisoner 
i  himself.  He  too  was  also  released  by  Dromichae¬ 
tis,  who  received  in  consequence  the  daughter  of 
■  Lysimachus  in  marriage.  According  to  some  au- 
o  thors  it  was  only  Agathocles,  and  according  to 
xi  others  only  Lysimachus,  who  was  taken  prisoner. 
Q  (Diod.  Ejcc.  xxi.  p.  559,  ed.  Wess.  ;  Paus.  i.  9. 

|  §  7  ;  Strab.  vii.  pp.  302,  305  ;  Plut.  Demetr.  c.  39, 
de  ser.  mini.  rind.  p.  555,  d.)  In  b.  c.  287,  Aga¬ 
thocles  was  sent  by  his  father  against  Demetrius 
,  Poliorcetes,  who  had  marched  into  Asia  to  de- 
r  prive  Lysimachus  of  Lydia  and  Caria.  In  this 
expedition  he  was  successful ;  he  defeated  Lysi- 
)  machus  and  drove  him  out  of  his  father’s  pro- 
>  vinces.  (Plut.  Demetr.  c.  46.)  Agathocles  was 
destined  to  be  the  successor  Lysimachus,  and 
a  was  popular  among  his  subjects ;  but  his  step- 
t  mother,  Arsinoe,  prejudiced  the  mind  of  his  father 
ij  against  him ;  and  after  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
poison  him,  Lysimachus  cast  him  into  prison, 
where  he  was  murdered  (b.  c.  284)  by  Ptolemaeus 
Ceraunus,  who  was  a  fugitive  at  the  court  of  Lysi¬ 
machus.  His  widow  Lysandra  fled  with  his  chil¬ 
dren,  and  Alexander,  his  brother,  to  Seleucus  in 
Asia,  who  made  war  upon  Lysimachus  in  conse¬ 
quence.  (Memnon,  ap.  Phot.  Cod.  124,  pp.  225, 
226,  ed.  Bekker ;  Paus.  i.  10;  Justin,  xvii.  1.) 

AGA'THOCLES  {’AyadonAys),  a  Greek  histo¬ 
rian,  who  wrote  the  history  of  Cyzicus  (irepl 
K v^'lkov).  He  is  called  by  Athenaeus  both  a 
Babylonian  (i.  p.  30,  a,  ix.  p.  375,  a)  and  a  Cyzi- 
can.  (xiv.  p.  649,  f.)  He  may  originally  have 
come  from  Babylon,  and  have  settled  at  Cyzicus. 
The  first  and  third  books  are  referred  to  by  Athe¬ 
naeus.  (ix.  p.  375,  f.,  xii.  p.  515,  a.)  The  time  at 
which  Agathocles  lived  is  unknown,  and  his  work 
is  now  lost ;  but  it  seems  to  have  been  extensively 
read  in  antiquity,  as  it  is  referred  to  by  Cicero  ( de 
Div.  i.  24),  Pliny  {Hist.  Nat.  Elenchus  of  books 
iv.  v.  vi),  and  other  ancient  writers.  Agathocles 
also  spoke  of  the  origin  of  Rome.  (Festus,  s.  v. 
Romani ;  Solinus,  Polyh.  1.)  The  scholiast  on 
Apollonius  (iv.  761)  cites  Memoirs  {v-rroyvyyara) 
l  by  an  Agathocles,  who  is  usually  supposed  to  be 
the  same  as  the  above-mentioned  one.  (Compare 
Schol.  ad  Hes.  Theog.  485 ;  Steph.  Byz.  s.  v.  BeaSucos; 

'  Etymol.  M.  s.  v.  Auct7J.) 

|  There  are  several  other  writers  of  the  same 
[  name.  1.  Agathocles  of  Atrax,  who  wrote  a  work 
on  fishing  (dAievTiKa,  Suidas,  s.  v.  KlklAlos).  2.  Of 
i  Chios,  who  wrote  a  work  on  agriculture.  (Varro 
and  Colum.  de  Re  Rust.  i.  1  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xxii.  44.) 

3.  Of  Miletus,  who  wrote  a  work  on  rivers.  (Plut. 
de  Fluv.  p.  1153,  c.)  4.  Of  Samos,  who  wrote  a 

work  on  the  constitution  of  Pessinus.  (Plut.  Ibid. 
p.  1159,  a.) 

AGA'THOCLES,  brother  of  Agathoclea.  [Aga- 
thqclea.] 
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AGATIIODAEMON  {’  AyaOodaiywv  or  ’AyaQiis 
S-eos),  the  “  Good  God,”  a  divinity  in  honour  of 
whom  the  Greeks  drank  a  cup  of  unmixed  wine  at 
the  end  of  every  repast.  A  temple  dedicated  to 
him  was  situated  on  the  road  from  Megalopolis  to 
Maenalu3  in  Arcadia.  Pausanias  (viii.  36.  §  3) 
conjectures  that  the  name  is  a  mere  epithet  of  Zeus. 
(Comp.  Lobeck,  ad  Phrynich.  p.  603.)  [L.  S.J 

AGATHODAEMON  (’A yaOodaiyujv),  a  native 
of  Alexandria.  All  that  is  known  of  him  is,  that 
he  was  the  designer  of  some  maps  to  accompany 
Ptolemy’s  Geography.  Copies  of  these  maps  are 
found  appended  to  several  MSS.  of  Ptolemy.  One 
of  these  is  at  Vienna,  another  at  Venice.  At  the 
end  of  each  of  these  MSS.  is  the  following  notice  : 
’Ek  tc iv  KAavSioo  IlroAeyaiou  EeuypaipiKwv  /3i- 
€Alocv  oktuj  rr)v  olnoupevyu  nacrav  ’Aya0oda.iy.ujv 
’AAe^avSpevs  virervircoae  (Agath.  of  Alexandria 
delineated  the  whole  inhabited  world  according  to 
the  eight  books  on  Geography  of  Cl.  Ptolemeaus). 
The  Vienna  MS.  of  Ptolemy  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  extant.  The  maps  attached  to  it,  27  in 
number,  comprising  1  general  map,  10  maps  of 
Europe,  4  of  Africa,  and  12  of  Asia,  are  coloured, 
the  water  being  green,  the  mountains  red  or  dark 
yellow,  and  the  land  white.  The  climates,  paral¬ 
lels,  and  the  hours  of  the  longest  day,  are  marked 
on  the  East  margin  of  the  maps,  and  the  meridians 
on  the  North  and  South.  We  have  no  evidence 
as  to  when  Agathoclaemon  lived,  as  the  only  notice 
preserved  respecting  him  is  that  quoted  above. 
There  was  a  grammarian  of  the  same  name,  to 
whom  some  extant  letters  of  Isidore  of  Pelusium 
are  addressed.  Some  have-  thought  him  to  be  the 
Agathodaemon  in  question.  Heeren,  however, 
considers  the  delineator  of  the  maps  to  have  been 
a  contemporary  of  Ptolemy,  who  (viii.  1,  2)  men¬ 
tions  certain  maps  or  tables  {nivaices),  which  agree 
in  number  and  arrangement  with  those  of  Aga¬ 
thodaemon  in  the  MSS. 

V arious  errors  having  in  the  course  of  time  crept 
into  the  copies  of  the  maps  of  Agathodaemon, 
Nicolaus  Donis,  a  Benedictine  monk,  who  flou¬ 
rished  about  a.  d.  1470,  restored  and  corrected 
them,  substituting  Latin  for  Greek  names.  His 
maps  are  appended  to  the  Ebnerian  VIS.  of 
Ptolemy.  They  are  the  same  in  number  and 
nearly  the  same  in  order  witli  those  of  Agatho¬ 
daemon.  (Heeren,  Commentatio  de  Fontibus  Geo¬ 
graph.  Ptolemaei  Tabularumque  iis  anneocarum  ; 
Raidel,  Commentatio  eritico-literariu  de  Cl.  Ptolemaei 
Geographia  ejusque  codicibus ,  p.  7.)  [C.  P.  VI.] 

A'GATIION  (’A ydOcov),  the  son  of  the  Mace¬ 
donian  Philotas,  and  the  brother  of  Parmenion 
and  Asander,  was  given  as  a  hostage  to  Antigonus 
in  b.  c.  313,  by  his  brother  Asander,  who  was 
satrap  of  Caria,  but  was  taken  back  again  by 
Asander  in  a  few  days.  (Diod.  xix.  75.)  Agathon 
had  a  son,  named  Asander,  who  is  mentioned  in  a 
Greek  inscription.  (Bockh,  Corp.  lnscr.  105.) 

A'GATHON  {’AyaOwv),  an  Athenian  tragic 
poet,  was  born  about  b.  c.  447,  and  sprung  from  a 
rich  and  respectable  family.  He  was  consequently 
contemporary  with  Socrates  and  Alcibiades  and 
the  other  distinguished  characters  of  their  age, 
with  many  of  whom  he  was  on  terms  of  intimate 
acquaintance.  Amongst  these  was  his  friend 
Euripides.  He  was  remarkable  for  the  handsome¬ 
ness  of  his  person  and  his  various  accomplishments. 
(Plat.  Protag.  p.  156,  b.)  He  gained  his  first 
victory  at  the  Lenaean  festival  in  b.  c.  416,  when 
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he  was  a  little  above  thirty  years  of  age  :  in  honour 
of  which  Plato  represents  the  Symposium,  or  ban¬ 
quet,  to  have  been  given,  which  he  has  made  the 
occasion  of  his  dialogue  so  called.  The  scene  is 
laid  at  Agathon’s  house,  and  amongst  the  interlo¬ 
cutors  are,  Apollodorus,  Socrates,  Aristophanes, 
Diotima,  and  Alcibiades.  Plato  was  then  fourteen 
years  of  age,  and  a  spectator  at  the  tragic  contest, 
in  which  Agathon  was  victorious.  (Athen.  v.  p. 
217,  a.)  When  Agathon  was  about  forty  years  of 
age  (b.  c.  407),  he  visited  the  court  of  Archelaus, 
the  king  of  Macedonia  (Aelian,  V.  II.  xiii.  4), 
where  his  old  friend  Euripides  was  also  a  guest  at 
the  same  time.  From  the  expression  in  the  Ranae 
(83),  that  he  was  gone  is  g. auapur  eva>XiW,  nothing 
certain  can  be  determined  as  to  the  time  of  his 
death.  The  phrase  admits  of  two  meanings,  either 
that  he  was  then  residing  at  the  court  of  Archelaus, 
or  that  he  was  dead.  The  former,  however,  is  the 
more  probable  interpretation.  (Clinton,  Fast.  Hell. 
vol.  ii.  p.  xxxii.)  He  is  generally  supposed  to 
have  died  about  B.  c.  400,  at  the  age  of  forty- 
seven.  (Bode,  Geschichte  der  dram.  Diclitkunst ,  i. 
p.  553.)  The  poetic  merits  of  Agathon  were  con¬ 
siderable,  but  his  compositions  were  more  remark¬ 
able  for  elegance  and  flowery  ornaments  than  force, 
vigour,  or  sublimity.  They  abounded  in  anti¬ 
thesis  and  metaphor,  “  with  cheerful  thoughts  and 
kindly  images,”  (Aelian,  V.  H.  xiv.  13,)  and  he 
is  said  to  have  imitated  in  verse  the  prose  of  Gor- 
gias  the  philosopher.  The  language  which  Plato 
puts  into  his  mouth  in  the  Symposium,  is  of  the 
same  character,  full  of  harmonious  words  and  softly 
flowing  periods  :  an  eA alou  pevga  a\po(priTi  piouros. 
The  style  of  his  verses,  and  especially  of  his  lyrical 
compositions,  is  represented  by  Aristophanes  in  his 
Thesmophoriazusae  (191)  as  affected  and  effemi¬ 
nate,  corresponding  Avith  his  personal  appearance 
and  manner.  In  that  play  (acted  b.  c.  409),  where 
he  appears  as  the  friend  of  Euripides,  he  is  ridiculed 
for  his  effeminacy,  both  in  manners  and  actions, 
being  brought  on  the  stage  in  female  dress.  In 
the  Ranae,  acted  five  years  afterwards,  Aristophanes 
speaks  highly  of  him  as  a  poet  and  a  man,  calling 
him  an  dyadds  ttolyittis  Kal  tt odewos  ro?s  (pl\cns. 
In  the  Thesmophoriazusae  (29)  also,  he  calls  him 
'AyaOoor  6  k\€luos.  In  some  respects,  Agathon 
was  instrumental  in  causing  the  decline  of  tragedy 
at  Athens.  He  was  the  first  tragic  poet,  according 
to  Aristotle  {Pott.  18.  §  22),  who  commenced  the 
practice  of  inserting  choruses  betAveen  the  acts,  the 
subject-matter  of  Avhich  was  unconnected  with  the 
story  of  the  drama,  and  which  were  therefore 
called  ig§6\iga,  or  intercalary,  as  being  merely 
lyrical  or  musical  interludes.  The  same  critic 
{Pott.  18.  §  17)  also  blames  him  for  selecting  too 
extensive  subjects  for  his  tragedies.  Agathon  also 
wrote  pieces,  the  story  and  characters  of  Avhich 
were  the  creations  of  pure  fiction.  One  of  these 
was  called  the  “  Flower  ”  {vAu0os,  Arist.  Pott.  9. 
§  7) ;  its  subject-matter  Avas  neither  mythical  nor 
historical,  and  therefore  probably  “neither  seriously 
affecting,  nor  terrible.”  (Schlegel,  Dram.  Lit.  i. 
p.  189.)  We  cannot  but  regret  the  loss  of  this 
Avork,  Avhich  must  have  been  amusing  mid  original. 
The  titles  of  four  only  of  his  tragedies  are  known 
with  certainty :  they  are,  the  Thyestes,  the  Tele- 
phus,  the  Aerope,  and  the  Alcnmeon.  A  fifth, 
which  is  ascribed  to  him,  is  of  doubtful  authority. 
It  is  probable  that  Aristophanes  has  given  us 
extracts  from  some  of  Agathon’s  plays  in  the 
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Thesmophoriazusae,  v.  100-130.  The  opinion  that 
A' rath  on  also  wrote  comedies,  or  that  there  Avas  a 
comic  writer  of  this  name,  has  been  refuted  by 
Bentley,  in  his  Dissertation  upon  the  Epistles  of 
Euripides,  p.  417.  (Ritschl,  Commentatio  de  Aga- 
thonis  vita,  A  rte  et  Tragoediarum  reliquiis ,  Idalae, 
1829,  8 vo.)  [R.  W.J 

A'GATIION  (’A-yadojv),  of  Samos,  Avho  Avrote 
a  work  upon  Scythia  and  another  upon  Rivers. 
(Plut.  de  Fluv.  p.  1156,  e.  1159,  a;  Stobaeus, 
Serm.  tit.  100.  10,  ed.  Gaisford.) 

AG'ATHQN  {’ Ay <xQ av),  at  first  Reader,  after- 
Avards  Librarian,  at  Constantinople.  In  a.  d.  680, 
during  his  Readership,  he  was  Notary  or  Re¬ 
porter  at  the  6th  General  Council,  which  con¬ 
demned  the  Monothelite  heresy.  He  sent  copies 
of  the  acts,  Avritten  by  himself,  to  the  five  Patri¬ 
archates.  He  wrote,  a.  d.  712,  a  short  treatise, 
still  extant  in  Greek,  on  the  attempts  of  Philip- 
picus  Bardanes  (711 — 713)  to  revive  the  Mono¬ 
thelite  error,  Conciliorum  Nova  Collectio  a  Mansi , 
vol.  xii.  p.  189.  [A.  J.  C.] 

AGATIIO'STHENES  Ay  a0o<r0ivr]s),  a  Greek 
historian  or  philosopher  of  uncertain  date,  Avho  is 
referred  to  by  Tzetzes  {ad  Lycophr.  704,  1021. 
Chil.  vii.  645)  as  his  authority  in  matters  connect¬ 
ed  with  geography.  There  is  mention  of  a  work 
of  Agathosthenes  called  “  Asiatica  Carmina” 
(Germanicus,  in  Aral.  Phaen.  24),  where  Gale 
{Notae  in  Parthen.  p.  125,  &c.)  Avisked  to  read 
the  name  Aglaosthenes  ;  for  Aglaosthenes  or  Aglos- 
thenes,  who  is  by  some  considered  to  be  the  same 
as  Agathosthenes,  Avrote  a  Avork  on  the  history 
of  Naxos,  of  which  nothing  is  extant,  but  which 
was  much  used  by  ancient  Avriters.  (Hygin.  Pott. 
Astr.  ii.  16  ;  Eratosth.  Catast.  ii.  27  ;  Pollux,  ix. 
83  ;  Athen.  iii.  p.  78  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  iv.  22.)  [L.  S.] 
AGATHO'T  Y  CHUS  {'Aya0orvxos),  an  ancient 
veterinary  surgeon,  Avhose  date  and  history  are  un¬ 
known,  but  who  probably  lived  in  the  fourth  or 
fifth  century  after  Christ.  Some  fragments  of  his 
writings  are  to  be  found  in  the  collection  of  works 
on  this  subject  first  published  in  a  Latin  translation 
by  Jo.  Ruellius,  Veterinariae  Medicmae  Libri  duo , 
Paris.  1530,  fol.,  and  afterwards  in  Greek  by 
Grynaeus,  Basil.  1537,  4to.  [W.  A.  G.] 

AGATHYLLUS  (’Ayd0u\Aos),  of  Arcadia, 
a  Greek  elegiac  poet,  who  is  quoted  by  Dionysius 
in  reference  to  the  history  of  Aeneas  and  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  Rome.  Some  of  his  verses  are  preserved 
by  Dionysius,  (i.  49,  72.) 

AGATHYRNUS  {’  AyaOvpvos),  a  son  of 
Aeolus,  regarded  as  the  founder  of  Agathyrnum 
in  Sicily.  (Diod.  v.  8.)  [L.  S.] 

AGA'VE  {'Ayavij).  1.  A  daughter  of  Cadmus, 
and  Avife  of  the  Spartan  Echion,  by  Avhom  she 
became  the  mother  of  Pentheus,  Avho  succeeded  his 
grandfather  Cadmus  as  king  of  Thebes.  Agave 
was  the  sister  of  Autonoe,  Ino,  and  Semele  ( Apol- 
lod.  iii.  4.  §  2),  and  when  Semele,  during  her 
pregnancy  with  Dionysus,  Avas  destroyed  by  the 
sight  of  the  splendour  of  Zeus,  her  sisters  spread 
the  report  that  she  had  only  endeaA'oured  to  con¬ 
ceal  her  guilt,  by  pretending  that  Zeus  was  the 
father  of  her  child,  and  that  her  destruction  was  a 
just  punishment  for  her  falsehood.  This  calumny 
was  aftenvards  most  severely  avenged  upon  Agave. 
For,  after  Dionysus,  the  son  of  Semele,  had  tra¬ 
versed  the  world,  he  came  to  Thebes  and  compelled  . 
the  women  to  celebrate  his  Dionysiac  festivals  on.: 
mount  Cithaeron.  Pentheus  wishing  to  prevent  a 
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or  stop  these  riotous  proceedings,  went  himself  to 
mount  Cithaeron,  but  was  torn  to  pieces  there  by 
his  own  mother  Agave,  who  in  her  frenzy  believed 
him  to  be  a  wild  beast.  (Apollod.  iii.  5.  §  2  ;  Ov. 
Met.  iii.  725  ;  comp.  Pentheus.)  Hyginus  ( Fab . 
240,  254)  makes  Agave,  after  this  deed,  go  to 
Illyria  and  marry  king  Lycotherses,  whom  how¬ 
ever  she  afterwards  killed  in  order  to  gain  his 
kingdom  for  her  father  Cadmus.  This  account  is 
manifestly  transplaced  by  Hyginus,  and  must  have 
belonged  to  an  earlier  part  of  the  story  of  Agave. 

2.  [Nereidae.]  [L.  S.] 

AGDISTIS  (’Ay Sums),  a  mythical  being  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Phrygian  worship  of  Attes  or 
Atys.  Pausanias  (vii.  17.  §  5)  relates  the  follow¬ 
ing  story  about  Agdistis.  On  one  occasion  Zeus 
unwittingly'  begot  by  the  Earth  a  superhuman 
being  which  was  at  once  man  and  woman,  and 
was  called  Agdistis.  The  gods  dreaded  it  and 
unmanned  it,  and  from  its  severed  aidola  there 
grew  up  an  almond-tree.  Once  when  the  daughter 
of  the  river-god  Sangarius  was  gathering  the  fruit 
of  this  tree,  she  put  some  almonds  into  her  bosom  ; 
but  here  the  almonds  disappeared,  and  she  became 
the  mother  of  Attes,  who  was  of  such  extraordinary 
beauty,  that  when  he  had  grown  up  Agdistis  fell 
in  love  with  him.  His  relatives,  however,  destined 
him  to  become  the  husband  of^he  daughter  of  the 
king  of  Pessinus,  whither  he  went  accordingly, 
t!  But  at  the  moment  when  the  hymeneal  song  had 
commenced,  Agdistis  appeared,  and  Attes  was 
seized  by  a  fit  of  madness,  in  which  he  unmanned 
himself ;  the  king  who  had  given  him  his  daugh¬ 
ter  did  the  same.  Agdistis  now  repented  her 
deed,  and  obtained  from  Zeus  the  promise  that  the 
body  of  Attes  should  not  become  decomposed  or 
disappear.  This  is,  says  Pausanias,  the  most  po¬ 
pular  account  of  an  otherwise  mysterious  affair, 
£  which  is  probably  part  of  a  symbolical  worship  of 
9  the  creative  powers  of  nature.  A  hill  of  the  name 
.  of  Agdistis  in  Phrygia,  at  the  foot  of  which  Attes 
u  was  believed  to  be  buried,  is  mentioned  by  Pausa- 
if  nias.  (i.  4.  §  5.)  According  to  Hesychius  (s.  v.) 
|  and  Strabo  (xii.  p.  567 ;  comp.  x.  p.  469),  Agdistis 

I  is  the  same  as  Cybele,  who  was  worshipped  at  Pes¬ 
sinus  under  that  name.  A  story  somewhat  differ¬ 
ent  is  given  by  Arnobius.  (Adv.  Gent  ix.  5.  §  4  ; 
comp.  Minuc.  Felix,  21.)  [L.  S.] 

AGE'LADAS  (’AyeA a5as),  a  native  of  Argos 
(Pausan.  vi.  8.  §  4,  vii.  24.  §  2,  x.  10.  §  3),  pre- 
i;  eminently  distinguished  as  a  statuary.  His  fame 
];  is  enhanced  by  his  having  been  the  instructor  of 
the  three  great  masters,  Phidias  (Suidas,  s.  v.  ; 
Schol.  ad  Aristoph.  Ran.  504  ;  Tzetzes,  Chiliad. 
vii.  154,  viii.  1 91— — for  the  names  ’EAdSou  and 
TeAdSoy  are  unquestionably  merely  corruptions  of 
’AyeA adou,  as  was  first  observed  by  Meursius,  with 
whom  Winckelmann,  Thiersch,  and  Midler  agree), 
Myron,  and  Polycletus.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiv.  8,  s. 

,  19.)  The  determination  of  the  period  when 
Ageladas  flourished,  has  given  rise  to  a  great  deal 
of  discussion,  owing  to  the  apparently  contradictory 
>  statements  in  the  writers  who  mention  the  name. 
Pausanias  (vi.  10.  §  2)  tells  us  that  Ageladas  cast  a 
statue  of  Cleosthenes  (who  gained  a  victory  in  the 
chariot- race  in  the  66th  Olympiad)  with  the 
!  chariot,  horses,  and  charioteer,  which  was  set  up  at 
I  Olympia.  There  were  also  at  Olympia  statues  by 
him  of  Timasitheus  of  Delphi  and  Anochus  of  Ta- 
rentum.  Now  Timasitheus  was  put  to  death  by  the 
Athenians,  for  his  participation  in  the  attempt  of 
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Isagoras  in  01.  lxviii.  2  (n.  c.  507);  and  Anochus 
(as  we  learn  from  Eusebius)  was  a  victor  in  the 
games  of  the  65th  01.  So  far  everything  is  clear; 
and  if  we  suppose  Ageladas  to  have  been  born 
about  b.  c.  540,  he  may  very  well  have  been  the 
instructor  of  Phidias.  On  the  other  hand  Pliny 
(/.  c.)  says  that  Ageladas,  with  Polycletus,  Phrad- 
mon,  and  Myron,  flourished  in  the  87th  01.  This 
agrees  with  the  statement  of  the  scholiast  on 
Aristophanes,  that  at  Melite  there  was  a  statue  of 
‘Hpa/cAijs  dXe^iKaKos,  the  work  of  Ageladas  the 
Argive,  which  was  set  up  during  the  great  pesti¬ 
lence.  (01.  lxxxvii.  3.  4.)  To  these  authorities 
must  be  added  a  passage  of  Pausanias  (iv.  33.  §  3), 
where  he  speaks  of  a  statue  of  Zeus  made  by 
Ageladas  for  the  Messenians  of  Naupactus.  This 
must  have  been  after  the  year  b.  c.  455,  when  the 
Messenians  were  allowed  by  the  Athenians  to 
settle  at  Naupactus.  In  order  to  reconcile  these 
conflicting  statements,  some  suppose  that  Pliny’s 
date  is  wrong,  and  that  the  statue  of  Hercules 
had  been  made  by  Ageladas  long  before  it  was  set 
up  at  Melite  :  others  (as  Meyer  and  Siebelis)  that 
Pliny’s  date  is  correct,  but  that  Ageladas  did  not 
make  the  statues  of  the  Olympic  victors  mentioned 
by  Pausanias  till  many  years  after  their  victories  ; 
which  in  the  case  of  three  persons,  the  dates  of 
whose  victories  are  so  nearly  the  same,  would  be 
a  very  extraordinary  coincidence.  The  most  pro¬ 
bable  solution  of  the  difficulty  is  that  of  Thiersch, 
who  thinks  that  there  were  two  artists  of  this 
name  ;  one  an  Argive,  the  instructor  of  Phidias,  born 
about  B.  c.  540,  the  other  a  native  of  Sicyon,  who 
flourished  at  the  date  assigned  by  Pliny,  and  was 
confounded  by  the  scholiast  on  Aristophanes  with 
his  more  illustrious  namesake  of  Argos.  Thiersch 
supports  this  hypothesis  by  an  able  criticism  on  a 
passage  of  Pausanias.  (v.  24.  §  1.)  Sillig  assumes 
that  there  were  two  artists  of  the  name  of  Ageladas, 
but  both  Argives.  Ageladas  the  Argive  executed 
one  of  a  group  of  three  Muses,  representing  re¬ 
spectively  the  presiding  geniuses  of  the  diatonic, 
chromatic  and  enharmonic  styles  of  Greek  music. 
Canachus  and  Aristocles  of  Sicyon  made  the  other 
two.  (Antipater,  Anth.  Pal.  Plan.  220;  Thiersch, 
Epoch,  d.  hild.  Kunst.  pp.  158 — 164.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

AGELA'US  (’AyeAaos).  1.  A  son  of  Hera¬ 
cles  and  Omphale,  and  the  founder  of  the  house  ot 
Croesus.  (Apollod.  ii.  7.  §  8.)  Herodotus  (i.  7) 
derives  the  family  of  Croesus  from  one  Alcaeus, 
and  Diodorus  (iv.  31)  from  one  Cleolaus,  while  he 
calls  the  son  of  Heracles  and  Omphale  Lamus,  and 
others  Laomedes.  (Anton.  Lib.  2 ;  Palaephat.  de 
Incred.  45.) 

2.  A  son  of  Damastor,  and  one  of  the  suitors  of 
Penelope.  (Horn.  Od.  xx.  321.)  In  the  struggle  of 
Odysseus  with  the  suitors,  and  after  many  of  them 
had  fallen,  Agelaus  encouraged  and  headed  those 
who  survived  (xxii.  131,  241),  until  at  last  he  too 
was  struck  dead  by  Odysseus  with  a  javelin, 
(xxii.  293.) 

3.  A  slave  of  Priam,  who  exposed  the  infant 
Paris  on  mount  Ida,  in  consequence  of  a  dream  of 
his  mother.  When,  after  the  lapse  of  five  days, 
the  slave  found  the  infant  still  alive  and  suckled 
by  a  bear,  he  took  him  to  his  own  house  and 
brought  him  up.  (Apollod.  iii.  12.  §  4  ;  compare 
Paris.) 

There  are  several  other  mythical  personages  of 
the  name  of  Agelaus,  concerning  whom  no  particu¬ 
lars  are  known.  (Apollod.  ii.  8.  §  5  ;  Antonin. 
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Lib.  2;  Horn.  II.  viii.  257,  xi.  302  ;  -Paus.  viii. 
35.  §  7.)  [L.  S.] 

AGELA'US  (’A76A aos),  of  Naupactus,  was  a 
leading  man  in>  the  Aetolian  state  at  the  time  of 
the  Achaean  league.  He  is  first  mentioned  in 
E.  c.  221,  when  he  negociated  the  alliance  between 
the  Illyrian  chief  Scerdilai'das  and  the  Aetolians. 
It  was  through  his  persuasive  speech  that  Philip 
of  Macedonia  and  his  allies  were  induced  to  make 
peace  with  the  Aetolians  (b.  c.  218),  and  he  was 
elected  general  of  the  latter  in  the  following  year, 
though  his  conduct  in  recommending  peace  was 
soon  afterwards  blamed  by  his  fickle  countrymen. 
(Polyb.  iv.  16,  v.  103 — 107.) 

AGELEIA  or  AGELE'IS  (’A^eA da  or  ’Aye- 
A 77'ts),  a  surname  of  Athena,  by  which  she  is  desig¬ 
nated  as  the  leader  or  protectress  of  the  people. 
(Horn.  II.  iv.  128,  v.  765.  vi.  269,  xv.  213, 
Od.  iii.  378,  '  [L.  S.] 

AGE'LLIUS.  [A.  Gellius.] 

AGE'NOR  (’Ay^z/cop).  1.  A  son  of  Poseidon 
and  Libya,  king  of  Phoenicia,  and  twin-brother  of 
Belus.  (Apollod.  ii.  1.  §  4.)  He  married  Tele- 
phassa,  by  whom  he  became  the  father  of  Cadmus, 
Phoenix,  Cylix,  Thasus,  Phineus,  and  according 
to  some  of  Europa  also.  (Schol.  ad  Eurip.  Phoen. 
5;  Hygin.  Fab.  178;  Paus.  v.  25.  §  7;  Schol 
ad  Apollon.  Rliod.  ii.  178,  iii.  1185.)  After  his 
daughter  Europa  had  been  carried  off  by  Zeus, 
Agenor  sent  out  his  sons  in  search  of  her,  and  en¬ 
joined  them  not  to  return  without  their  sister.  As 
Europa  was  not  to  be  found,  none  of  them  re¬ 
turned,  and  all  settled  in  foreign  countries.  (Apol¬ 
lod.  iii.  1.  §  1  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  178.)  Virgil  (Aen. 

i.  338)  calls  Carthage  the  city  of  Agenor,  by  which 
he  alludes  to  the  descent  of  Dido  from  Asenor. 
Buttmann  ( Mytliolog .  i.  p.  232,  &c)  points  out 
that  the  genuine  Phoenician  name  of  Agenor  was 
Chnas,  which  is  the  same  as  Canaan,  and  upon 
these  facts  he  builds  the  hypothesis  that  Agenor 
or  Chnas  is  the  same  as  the  Canaan  in  the  books 
of  Moses. 

2.  A  son  of  Jasus,  and  father  of  Argus  Panoptes, 
king  of  Argos.  (Apollod.  ii.  1.  §  2.)  Hellanicus 
( Fragm .  p.  47,  ed.  Sturz.)  states  that  Agenor  was 
a  son  of  Phoroneus,  and  brother  of  Jasus  and  Pe- 
lasgus,  and  that  after  their  father’s  death,  the  two 
elder  brothers  divided  his  dominions  between 
themselves  in  such  a  manner,  that  Pelasgus  re¬ 
ceived  the  country  about  the  river  Erasmus,  and 
built  Larissa,  and  Jasus  the  country  about  Elis. 
After  the  death  of  these  two,  Agenor,  the  young¬ 
est,  invaded  their  dominions,  and  thus  became  king 
of  Argos. 

3.  The  son  and  successor  of  Triopas,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Argos.  He  belonged  to  the  house  of 
Phoroneus,  and  was  father  of  Crotopus.  (Paus. 

ii.  16.  §  1 ;  Hygin.  Fab.  145.) 

4.  A  son  of  Pleuron  and  Xanthippe,  and  grand¬ 
son  of  Aetolus.  Epicaste,  the  daughter  of  Caly- 
don,  became  by  him  the  mother  of  Porthaon  and 
Demonice.  (Apollod.  i.  7.  §  7.)  According  to 
Pausanias  (iii.  13.  §  5),  Thestius,  the  father  of 
Leda,  is  likewise  a  son  of  this  Agenor. 

5.  A  son  of  Phegeus,  king  of  Psophis,  in  Arca¬ 
dia.  He  was  brother  of  Pronous  and  Arsinoe, 
who  was  married  to  Alcmacon,  but  was  abandoned 
by  him.  When  Alcmaeon  wanted  to  give  the 
celebrated  necklace  and  peplus  of  Harmonia  to  his 
second  wife  Calirrhoe,  the  daughter  of  Achelous. 
he  was  slain  by  Agenor  and  Pronous  at  the  insti- 
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gation  of  Phegeus.  But  when  the  two  brothers 
came  to  Delphi,  where  they  intended  to  dedicate 
the  necklace  and  peplus,  they  were  killed  by  Am- 
photerus  and  Acarnan,  the  sons  of  Alcmaeon  and 
Calirrhoe.  (Apollod.  iii.  7.  §  5.)  Pausanias  (viii. 
24.  §  4),  who  relates  the  same  story,  calls  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  Phegeus,  Temenus,  Axion,  and  Alphe- 
siboea. 

6.  A  son  of  the  Trojan  Antenor  and  Theano, 
the  priestess  of  Athena.  (Horn.  II.  xi.  59,  vi. 
297.)  He  appears  in  the  Iliad  as  one  of  the 
bravest  among  the  Trojans,  and  is  one  of  their 
leaders  in  the  attack  upon  the  fortifications  of  the 
Greeks.  (iv.  467,  xii.  93,  xiv.  425.)  He  even 
ventures  to  fight  with  Achilles,  who  is  wounded 
by  him.  (xxi.  570,  &c.)  Apollo  rescued  him  in 
a  cloud  from  the  anger  of  Achilles,  and  then  as¬ 
sumed  himself  the  appearance  of  Agenor,  by  which 
means  he  drew  Achilles  away  from  the  walls  of 
Troy,  and  afforded  to  the  fugitive  Trojans  a  safe 
retreat  to  the  city.  (xxi.  in  fine.)  According  to 
Pausanias  (x.  27.  §  l)  Agenor  was  slain  by  Neo- 
ptolemus,  and  was  represented  by  Polygnotus  in 
the  great  painting  in  the  Lesche  of  Delphi. 

Some  other  mythical  personages  of  this  name 
occur  in  the  following  passages :  Apollod.  ii.  1.  §  5, 

iii.  5.  §  6  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  145.  [L.  S.] 

AGENO'RIDES  (^Ayr}uopibr]s),  a  patronymic 
of  Agenor,  designating  a  descendant  of  an  Agenor, 
such  as  Cadmus  (Ov.  Met.  iii.  8,  81,  90 ;  iv. 
563),  Phineus  (Val.  Flacc.  iv.  582),  and  Perseus. 
(Ov.  Met.  iv.  771.)  [L.  S.] 

AGE'POLIS  (’Aytnohis),  of  Rhodes,  was  sent 
by  his  countrymen  as  ambassador  to  the  consul  Q. 
Marcius  Philippus,  B.  c.  169,  in  the  war  with 
Perseus,  and  had  an  interview  with  him  near 
Heraceleum  in  Macedonia.  In  the  following  year, 
b.  c.  168,  he  went  as  ambassador  to  Rome  to 
deprecate  the  anger  of  the  Romans.  (Polyb. 
xxviii.  14,  15,  xxix.  4,  7;  Liv.  xlv.  3.) 

AGESANDER  or  AGESILA'US  (^Ay/iaavbpos 
or  ’AyealAaos),  from  ayeiv  and  azu)p  or  A  aos,  a  sur¬ 
name  of  Pluto  or  Hades,  describing  him  as  the  god 
who  carries  away  all  men.  (Callim.  Hymn,  in  Pal- 
lad.  1 30,  with  Spanheim’s  note  ;  Hesych.  s.  v. ; 
Aeschyl.  ap.  Athen.  iii.  p.  99.)  Nicander  ( ap . 
Athe/n.  xv.  p.  684)  uses  the  form  'Hytaihaos.  [L. S.] 

AGESANDER,  a  sculptor,  a  native  of  the 
island  of  Rhodes.  His  name  occurs  in  no  author 
except  Pliny  (//.  JV.  xxxvi.  5.  s.  4),  and  we 
know  but  of  one  work  which  he  executed  ;  it  is  a 
work  however  which  bears  the  most  decisive  tes¬ 
timony  to  his  surpassing  genius.  In  conjunction 
with  Polydorus  and  Athenodorus  he  sculptured 
the  group  of  Laocoon,  a  work  which  is  ranked  by 
all  competent  judges  among  the  most  perfect  speci¬ 
mens  of  art,  especially  on  account  of  the  admirable 
manner  in  which  amidst  the  intense  suffering 
portrayed  in  every  feature,  limb,  and  muscle, 
there  is  still  preserved  that  air  of  sublime  repose, 
which  characterised  the  best  productions  of  Grecian 
genius.  This  celebrated  group  was  discovered  in 
the  year  1506,  near  the  baths  of  Titus  on  the 
Esquiline  hill :  it  is  now  preserved  in  the  museum 
of  the  Vatican.  Pliny  does  not  hesitate  to  pro¬ 
nounce  it  superior  to  all  other  works  both  of 
statuary  and  painting.  A  great  deal  has  been 
written  respecting  the  age  when  Agesander 
flourished,  and  various  opinions  have  been  held  on 
the  subject.  Winckelmann  and  Miiller,  forming 
their  judgment  from  the  style  of  art  displayed  in 
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the  work  itself,  assign  it  to  the  age  of  Lysip¬ 
pus.  Muller  thinks  the  intensity  of  suffering  de¬ 
picted,  and  the  somewhat  theatrical  air  which 
pervades  the  group,  shews  that  it  belongs  to  a 
later  age  than  that  of  Phidias.  Lessing  and 
Thiersch  on  the  other  hand,  after  subjecting  the 
passage  of  Pliny  to  an  accurate  examination,  have 
come  to  the  conclusion,  that  Agesander  and  the 
other  two  artists  lived  in  the  reign  of  Titus,  and 
sculptured  the  group  expressly  for  that  emperor ; 
and  this  opinion  is  pretty  generally  acquiesced  in. 
In  addition  to  many  other  reasons  that  might  be 
mentioned,  if  space  permitted,  if  the  Laocoon  had 
been  a  work  of  antiquity,  we  can  hardly  under¬ 
stand  how  Pliny  should  have  ranked  it  above 
all  the  works  of  Phidias,  Polycletus,  Praxiteles, 
and  Lysippus.  But  we  can  account  for  his  exag¬ 
gerated  praise,  if  the  group  was  modern  and  the 
admiration  excited  by  its  execution  in  Ptome  still 
fresh.  Thiersch  has  written  a  great  deal  to  shew 
that  the  plastic  art  did  not  decline  so  early  as  is 
generally  supposed,  but  continued  to  flourish  in 
full  vigour  from  the  time  of  Phidias  uninterrupt¬ 
edly  down  to  the  reign  of  Titus.  Pliny  was  de¬ 
ceived  in  saying  that  the  group  was  sculptured  out 
of  one  block,  as  the  lapse  of  time  has  discovered  a 
join  in  it.  It  appears  from  an  inscription  on  the 
pedestal  of  a  statue  found  at  Nettuno  (the  ancient 
Antium)  that  Athenodorus  was  the  son  of  Age¬ 
sander.  This  makes  it  not  unlikely  that  Polydorus 
also  was  his  son,  and  that  the  father  executed  the 
figure  of  Laocoon  himself,  his  two  sons  the  remain¬ 
ing  two  figures.  (Lessing,  Laokoon;  Winckelmann, 
Gesch.  d.  Kunst ,  x.  1,  10  ;  Thiersch,  Epochen  d. 
Hid.  Kunst.  p.  318,  &c. ;  Muller,  Archdologie  d. 
Kunst ,  p.  152.)  [C.  P.  M.J 

AGESA'NDRIDAS  (’A yritrardpidas),  the  son 
of  Agesander  (comp.  Thuc.  i.  139),  the  commander 
of  the  Lacedaemonian  fleet  sent  to  protect  the 
revolt  of  Euboea  in  b.  c.  411,  was  attacked  by  the 
Athenians  near  Eretria,  and  obtained  a  victory 
over  them.  (Thuc.  viii.  91,  94,  95.) 

AGESI'ANAX  (’ Kypcnava. £),  a  Greek  poet,  of 
whom  a  beautiful  fragment  descriptive  of  the  moon 
is  preserved  in  Plutarch.  ( De  facie,  in  orb.  lunae , 
p.  920.)  It  is  uncertain  whether  the  poem  to 
which  this  fragment  belonged  was  of  an  epic  or 
didactic  character.  [L.  S.] 

AGE'SIAS  (’A7 7]crias),  one  of  the  Iambidae, 
and  an  hereditary  priest  of  Zeus  at  Olympia, 
gained  the  victory  there  in  the  mule  race,  and 
is  celebrated  on  that  account  by  Pindar  in  the 
sixth  Olympic  ode.  Bockh  places  his  victory  in 
the  78th  Olympiad. 

AGESIDA'MUS  (’A7 yaidag.os'),  son  of  Ar- 
chestratus,  an  Epizephyrian  Locrian,  who  con¬ 
quered,  when  a  boy,  in  boxing  in  the  Olympic 
games.  His  victory  is  celebrated  by  Pindar  in 
the  10th  and  11th  Olympic  odes.  The  scholiast 
places  his  victory  in  the  74th  Olympiad.  Pie 
should  not  be  confounded  with  Agesidamus,  the 
father  of  Chromius,  who  is  mentioned  in  the  Ne- 
mean  odes.  (i.  42,  ix.  99.) 

AGESILA'US.  [Agesander.] 

AGESILA'US  I.  (’Ay^criAaov),  son  of  Doryssus, 
sixth  king  of  the  Agid  line  at  Sparta,  excluding 
Aristodemus,  according  to  Apollodorus,  reigned 
forty-four  years,  and  died  in  886  b.  c.  Pausanias 
makes  his  reign  a  short  one,  but  contemporary 
with  the  legislation  of  Lycurgus.  (Paus.  iii.  2.  §  3  ; 
Clinton,  Fasti ,  i.  p.  335.)  [A.  H.  C.] 


AGESILA'US  II.,  son  by  his  second  wife,  Eu- 
polia,  of  Archidamus  II.,  succeeded  his  half-bro¬ 
ther,  Agis  II.  as  nineteenth  king  of  the  Eurypontid 
line ;  excluding,  on  the  ground  of  spurious  birth, 
and  by  the  interest  of  Lysander,  his  nephew, 
Leotycbides.  [Leotychides.]  His  reign  extends 
from  398  to  361  b.  c.,  both  inclusive  ;  during  most 
of  which  time  he  was,  in  Plutarch’s  words,  “as 
good  as  thought  commander  and  king  of  all  Greece,” 
and  was  for  the  whole  of  it  greatly  identified  with 
his  country’s  deeds  and  fortunes.  The  position  of 
that  country,  though  internally  weak,  was  exter¬ 
nally,  in  Greece,  down  to  394,  one  of  supremacy 
acknowledged :  the  only  field  of  its  ambition  was 
Persia ;  from  394  to  387,  the  Corinthian  or  first 
Theban  war,  one  of  supremacy  assaulted :  in  387 
that  supremacy  was  restored  over  Greece,  in  the 
peace  of  Antalcidas,  by  the  sacrifice  of  Asiatic  pro¬ 
spects  :  and  thus  more  confined  and  more  secure,  it 
became  also  more  wanton.  After  37 8,  when  Thebes 
regained  her  freedom,  we  find  it  again  assailed, 
and  again  for  one  moment  restored,  though  on  a 
lower  level,  in  371  ;  then  overthrown  for  ever  at 
Leuctra,  the  next  nine  years  being  a  struggle  for 
existence  amid  dangers  within  and  without. 

Of  the  youth  of  Agesilaus  we  have  no  detail,  be¬ 
yond  the  mention  of  his  intimacy  with  Lysander. 
On  the  throne,  which  he  ascended  about  the  age  of 
forty,  we  first  hear  of  him  in  the  suppression  of 
Cinadon’s  conspiracy.  [Cinadon.]  In  his  third 
year  (396)  he  crossed  into  Asia,  and  after  a  short 
campaign,  and  a  winter  of  preparation,  he  in  the 
next  overpowered  the  two  satraps,  Tissaphernes  and 
Pharnabazus ;  and,  in  the  spring  of  394,  was  en¬ 
camped  in  the  plain  of  Thebe,  preparing  to  advance 
into  the  heart  of  the  empire,  when  a  message  ar¬ 
rived  to  summon  him  to  the  war  at  home.  He 
calmly  and  promptly  obeyed  ;  expressing  however 
to  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  and  doubtless  himself  in¬ 
dulging,  hopes  of  a  speedy  return.  Marching  rapid¬ 
ly  by  Xerxes’ route,  he  met  and  defeated  atCoroneia 
in  Boeotia  the  allied  forces.  In  393  he  was  engaged 
in  a  ravaging  invasion  of  Argolis,  in  392  in  one  of 
the  Corinthian  territory,  in  391  he  reduced  the 
Acarnanians  to  submission  ;  but,  in  the  remaining 
vears  of  the  war,  he  is  not  mentioned.  In  the  inter- 
val  of  peace,  we  find  him  declining  the  command  in 
Sparta’s  aggression  on  Mantineia ;  but  heading,  from 
motives,  it  is  said,  of  private  friendship,  that  on 
Phlius  ;  and  openly  justifying  Phoebidas’  seizure  of 
the  Cadmeia.  Of  the  next  war,  the  first  two  years 
he  commanded  in  Boeotia,  more  however  to  the 
enemy’s  gain  in  point  of  experience,  than  loss  in 
any  other  ;  from  the  five  remaining  he  was  with¬ 
drawn  by  severe  illness.  In  the  congress  of  371 
an  altercation  is  recorded  between  him  and  Epami- 
nondas  ;  and  by  his  advice  Thebes  was  perempto¬ 
rily  excluded  from  the  peace,  and  orders  given  for 
the  fatal  campaign  of  Leuctra.  In  370  we  find 
him  engaged  in  an  embassy  to  Mantineia,  and 
reassuring  the  Spartans  by  an  invasion  of  Arcadia ; 
and  in  369  to  his  skill,  courage,  and  presence  of 
mind,  is  to  be  ascribed  the  maintenance  of  the  un¬ 
walled  Sparta,  amidst  the  attacks  of  four  armies, 
and  revolts  and  conspiracies  of  Helots,  Perioeci, 
and  even  Spartans.  Finally,  in  362,  he  led  his 
countrymen  into  Arcadia  ;  by  fortunate  information 
was  enabled  to  return  in  time  to  prevent  the  sur¬ 
prise  of  Sparta,  and  was,  it  seems,  joint  if  not  sole 
commander  at  the  battle  of  Mantineia.  To  the 
ensuing  winter  must  probably  be  referred  his  em- 
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bassy  to  the  coast  of  Asia  and  negotiations  for 
money  with  the  revolted  satraps,  alluded  to  in  an 
obscure  passage  of  Xenophon  ( Agesilaus ,  ii.  26,  27 ) : 
and,  in  performance  perhaps  of  some  stipulation 
then  made,  he  crossed,  in  the  spring  of  361,  with 
a  body  of  Lacedaemonian  mercenaries  into  Egypt. 
Here,  after  displaying  much  of  his  ancient  skill,  he 
died,  while  preparing  for  his  voyage  home,  in  the 
winter  of  361-60,  after  a  life  of  above  eighty  years 
and  a  reign  of  thirty-eight.  His  body  was  em¬ 
balmed  in  wax,  and  splendidly  buried  at  Sparta. 

Referring  to  our  sketch  of  Spartan  history,  we 
find  Agesilaus  shining  most  in  its  first  and  last 
period,  as  commencing  and  surrendering  a  glorious 
career  in  Asia,  and  as,  in  extreme  age,  maintaining 
his  prostrate  country.  From  Coroneia  to  Leuctra 
we  see  him  partly  unemployed,  at  times  yielding 
to  weak  motives,  at  times  joining  in  wanton  acts 
of  public  injustice.  No  one  of  Sparta’s  great  de¬ 
feats,  but  some  of  her  bad  policy  belongs  to  him. 
In  what  others  do,  we  miss  him ;  in  what  he  does, 
we  miss  the  greatness  and  consistency  belonging  to 
unity  of  purpose  and  sole  command.  No  doubt  he 
was  hampered  at  home  ;  perhaps,  too,  from  a  man 
withdrawn,  when  now  near  fifty,  from  his  chosen 
career,  great  action  in  a  new  one  of  any  kind  could 
not  be  looked  for.  Plutarch  gives  among  numerous 
apophthegmata  his  letter  to  the  ephors  on  his  recall : 
“We  have  reduced  most  of  Asia,  driven  back  the 
barbarians,  made  arms  abundant  in  Ionia.  But 
since  you  bid  me,  according  to  the  decree,  come 
home,  I  shall  follow  my  letter,  may  perhaps  be  even 
before  it.  For  my  command  is  not  mine,  but  my 
country’s  and  her  allies’.  And  a  commander  then 
commands  truly  according  to  right  when  he  sees 
his  own  commander  in  the  laws  and  ephors,  or 
others  holding  office  in  the  state.”  Also,  an  ex¬ 
clamation  on  hearing  of  the  battle  of  Corinth  : 
“Alas  for  Greece!  she  has  killed  enough  of  her 
sons  to  have  conquered  all  the  barbarians.”  Of 
his  courage,  temperance,  and  hardiness,  many  in¬ 
stances  are  given :  to  these  he  added,  even  in  ex¬ 
cess,  the  less  Spartan  qualities  of  kindliness  and 
tenderness  as  a  father  and  a  friend.  Thus  we 
have  the  story  of  his  riding  across  a  stick  with  his 
children  ;  and  to  gratify  his  son’s  affection  for  Cleo- 
nymus,  son  of  the  culprit,  he  saved  Sphodrias  from 
the  punishment  due,  in  right  and  policy,  for  his 
incursion  into  Attica  in  378.  So  too  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Peisander.  [Peisander.]  A  letter  of  his 
runs,  “If  Nicias  is  innocent,  acquit  him  for  that; 
if  guilty,  for  my  sake ;  any  how  acquit  him.” 
From  Spartan  cupidity  and  dishonesty,  and  mostly, 
even  in  public  life,  from  ill  faith,  his  character  is 
clear.  In  person  he  was  small,  mean-looking,  and 
lame,  on  which  last  ground  objection  had  been 
made  to  his  accession,  an  oracle,  curiously  fulfilled, 
having  warned  Sparta  of  evils  awaiting  her  under 
a  “lame  sovereignty.”  In  his  reign,  indeed,  her 
fall  took  place,  but  not  through  him.  Agesilaus 
himself  was  Sparta’s  most  perfect  citizen  and  most 
consummate  general ;  in  many  ways  perhaps  her 
greatest  man.  (Xen.  Hell.  iii.  3,  to  the  end,  Age¬ 
silaus;  Diod.  xiv.  xv  ;  Paus.  iii.  9,  10;  Plut.  and  C. 
N epos,  in  vita;  Plut.  Apophthegm.)  [A.  Ii.  C.] 
AGESILA  GS(’A77]crAaos),  a  Greek  historian, 
who  wrote  a  work  on  the  early  history  of  Italy 
(WaAi/cd),  fragments  of  which  are  preserved  in 
Plutarch  ( Paratlela ,  p.  312),  and  Stobaeus.  ( Flo- 
rileg.  ix.  27,  liv.  49,  lxv.  10,  ed.  Gaisf.)  [C.  P.M.l 
AGESI'LOCIIUS  or  IIEGESFLOCHUS 
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(’Ayza'iXoxos,  ’AyricriAoxos,  'HyrjrriAoxos),  was  the 
chief  magistrate  ( Prytanis )  of  the  Rhodians,  on 
the  breaking  out  of  the  Avar  between  Rome  and 
Perseus  in  b.  c.  171,  and  recommended  his  coun¬ 
trymen  to  espouse  the  side  of  the  Romans.  He 
was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Rome  in  B.  c.  169,  and 
to  the  consul  Aemilius  Paullus  in  Macedonia,  B.  c. 
168.  (Polyb.  xxvii.  3,  xxviii.  2,  14,  xxix.  4.) 

AGESI'MBROTUS,  commander  of  the  Rho¬ 
dian  fleet  in  the  war  between  the  Romans  and 
Philip,  king  of  Macedonia,  3.  c.  200 — 197.  (Liv. 
xxxi.  46,  xxxii.  16,  32.) 

AGESI'PQLIS  I.  (‘Ayria'nroAis),  king  of  Sparta, 
the  twenty-first  of  the  Agids  beginning  with  Eu- 
rysthenes,  succeeded  his  father  Pausanias,  Avhile 
yet  a  minor,  in  B.  c.  394,  and  reigned  fourteen 
years.  He  Avas  placed  under  the  guardianship  of 
Aristodemus,  his  nearest  of  kin.  He  came  to 
the  crown  just  about  the  time  that  the  confe¬ 
deracy  (partly  brought  about  by  the  intrigues 
of  the  Persian  satrap  Tithraustes),  which  Avas 
formed  by  Thebes,  Athens,  Corinth,  and  Argos, 
against  Sparta,  rendered  it  necessary  to  recall  his 
colleague,  Agesilaus  II.,  from  Asia;  and  the  first 
military  operation  of  his  reign  Avas  the  expedition 
to  Corinth,  Avhere  the  forces  of  the  confederates 
Avere  then  assembled.  The  Spartan  army  was  led 
by  Aristodemus,  and  gained  a  signal  victory  over 
the  allies.  (Xen.  Hell.  iv.  2.  §  9.)  In  the  year 
B.  c.  390  Agesipolis,  who  had  now  reached  his 
majority,  Avas  entrusted  with  the  command  of  an 
army  for  the  invasion  of  Argolis.  Having  pro¬ 
cured  the  sanction  of  the  Olympic  and  Delphic 
gods  for  disregarding  any  attempt  Avhich  the  Argives 
might  make  to  stop  his  march,  on  the  pretext  of  a 
religious  truce,  he  carried  his  ravages  still  farther 
than  Agesilaus  had  done  in  b.  c.  393  ;  but  as  he 
suffered  the  aspect  of  the  victims  to  deter  him  from 
occupying  a  permanent  post,  the  expedition  yielded 
no  fruit  but  the  plunder.  (Xen.  Hell.  iv.  7.  §  2-6; 
Paus.  iii.  5.  §  8.)  In  b.  c.  385  the  Spartans,  seiz¬ 
ing  upon  some  frivolous  pretexts,  sent  an  expedi¬ 
tion  against  Mantineia,  in  Avhich  Agesipolis  under¬ 
took  the  command,  after  it  had  been  declined  by 
Agesilaus.  In  this  expedition  the  Spartans  Avere 
assisted  by  Thebes,  and  in  a  battle  Avith  the  Man- 
tineans,  Epaminondas  and  Pelopidas,  Avho  Avere 
fighting  side  by  side,  narroAvly  escaped  death.  He 
took  the  toAvn  by  diverting  the  river  Ophis,  so  as  to 
lay  the  low  grounds  at  the  foot  of  the  Avails  under 
water.  The  basements,  being  made  of  unbaked 
bricks,  Avere  unable  to  resist  the  action  of  the  Avater. 
The  Avails  soon  began  to  totter,  and  the  Mantineans 
Avere  forced  to  surrender.  They  Avere  admitted  to 
terms  on  condition  that  the  population  should  be 
dispersed  among  the  four  hamlets,  out  of  Avhich  it 
had  been  collected  to  form  the  capital.  The  demo- 
cratical  leaders  Avere  permitted  to  go  into  exile. 
(Xen.  Hell.  v.  2.  §  1-7  ;  Paus.  viii.  8.  §  5  ;  Diod. 
xv.  5,  &c.;  Plut.  Pelop.  4  ;  Isocr.  Paneg.  p.  67,  a, 
De  Pace ,  p.  179,  c.) 

Early  in  b.  c.  382,  an  embassy  came  to  Sparta 
from  the  cities  of  Acanthus  and  Apollonia,  request¬ 
ing  assistance  against  the  Olynthians,  Avho  were 
endeavouring  to  compel  them  to  join  their  confede¬ 
racy.  The  Spartans  granted  it,  but  Avere  not  at 
first  very  successful.  After  the  defeat  and  death 
of  Teleutias  in  the  second  campaign  (b.  c.  381) 
Agesipolis  took  the  command.  He  set  out  in  381, 
but  did  not  begin  operations  till  the  spring  of  380. 
He  then  acted  with  great  vigour,  and  took  Torone 
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by  storm  ;  but  in  the  midst  of  his  successes  he  was 
seized  with  a  fever,  which  carried  him  off  in  seven 
days.  He  died  at  Aphytis,  in  the  peninsula  of 
Pallene.  His  body  was  immersed  in  honey  and 
conveyed  home  to  Sparta  for  burial.  Though 
Agesipolis  did  not  share  the  ambitious  views  of 
foreign  conquest  cherished  by  Agesilaus,  his  loss 
was  deeply  regretted  by  that  prince,  who  seems  to 
have  had  a  sincere  regard  for  him.  (Xen.  Hell . 
v.  3.  §  8-9,  18-19;  Diod.  xv.  22;  Thirl  wall,  Hist, 
of  Greece ,  vol.  iv.  pp.  405,  428,  &c.,  v.  pp.  5,  &c. 
20.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

AGESI'POLIS  II.,  son  of  Cleombrotus,  was 
the  23rd  king  of  the  Agid  line.  He  ascended  the 
throne  b.  c.  371,  and  reigned  one  year  (Paus. 

iii.  6.  §  1 ;  Diod.  xv.  60.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

AGESI'POLIS  III.,  the  31st  of  the  Agid  line, 

was  the  son  of  Agesipolis,  and  grandson  of  Cleom¬ 
brotus  II.  After  the  death  of  Cleomenes  he  was 
elected  king  while  still  a  minor,  and  placed  under 
the  guardianship  of  his  uncle  Cleomenes.  (Polyb. 

iv.  35.)  He  was  however  soon  deposed  by  his  col¬ 

league  Lycurgus,  after  the  death  of  Cleomenes. 
We  hear  of  him  next  in  b.  c.  195,  when  he  was  at 
the  head  of  the  Lacedaemonian  exiles,  who^joined 
Flamininus  in  his  attack  upon  Nabis,  the  tyrant 
of  Lacedaemon.  (Liv.  xxxiv.  26.)  He  formed 
one  of  an  embassy  sent  about  B.  c.  183  to  Rome 
by  the  Lacedaemonian  exiles,  and,  with  his  com¬ 
panions,  was  intercepted  by  pirates  and  killed. 
(Polyb.  xxiv.  11.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

AGESI'STRATE.  [Agis  IV.] 

AGE'TAS  (5A yr/ras),  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Aetolians  in  b.  c.  217,  made  an  incursion  into 
Acarnania  and  Epirus,  and  ravaged  both  coun¬ 
tries.  (Polyb.  v.  91.  96.) 

AGE'TOR  (’A777TCOP),  a  surname  given  to  seve¬ 
ral  gods,  for  instance,  to  Zeus  at  Lacedaemon 
(Stob.  Serrn.  42)  :  the  name  seems  to  describe 
Zeus  as  the  leader  and  ruler  of  men ;  but  others 
think,  that  it  is  synonymous  with  Agamemnon 
[Agamemnon,  2]  : — to  Apollo  (Eurip.  Med.  426) 
where  however  Elmsley  and  others  prefer  ay/irwp : 

• — to  Hermes,  who  conducts  the  souls  of  men  to 
the  lower  world.  Under  this  name  Hermes  had  a 
statue  at  Megalopolis.  (Paus.  viii.  31.  §  4.)  [L.  S.] 

AGGE'NUS  U'RBICUS,  a  writer  on  the 
science  of  the  Agrimensores.  ( Did .  of  Ant.  p.  30.) 
It  is  uncertain  when  he  lived ;  but  he  appears  to 
have  been  a  Christian,  and  it  is  not  improbable 
from  some  expressions  which  he  uses,  that  he  lived 
at  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  century  of  our  era. 
The  extant  works  ascribed  to  him  are  : — “  Aggeni 
Urbici  in  Julium  Frontinum  Commentarius,”  a  com¬ 
mentary  upon  the  work  “  De  Agrorum  Qualitate,” 
which  is  ascribed  to  Frontinus  ;  u  In  Julium  Fron¬ 
tinum  Cornmentariorum  Liber  secundus  qui  Diazo- 
graphus  dicitur  ;”  and  “  Cornmentariorum  de  Con- 
troversiis  Agrorum  Pars  prior  et  altera.”  The 
last-named  work  Niebuhr  supposes  to  have  been 
written  by  Frontinus,  and  in  the  time  of  Domitian, 
since  the  author  speaks  of  “  praestantissimus 
Domitianus,”  an  expression,  which  would  never 
have  been  applied  to  this  tyrant  after  his  death. 
{I/ist.  of  Rome,  vol.  ii.  p.  621.) 

^  AGGRAMMES,  called  XANDRAMES  (Sav- 
Spap.7]s)  by  Diodorus,  the  ruler  of  the  Gangaridae 
and  Prasii  in  India,  was  said  to  be  the  son  of  a 
barber,  whom  the  queen  had  married.  Alexander 
was  preparing  to  march  against  him,  when  he  was 
compelled  by  his  soldiers,  who  had  become  tired  of 
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the  war,  to  give  up  further  conquests  in  India. 
(Curt.  v.  2  ;  Diod.  xvii.  93,  94 ;  Arrian,  Anab. 
v.  25,  Ac.;  Pint.  Alex.  60.) 

A'GIAS  ('Ay las),  son  of  Agelochus  and  grand¬ 
son  of  Tisamenus,  a  Spartan  seer  who  predicted 
the  victory  of  Ly sander  at  Aegos-potami.  (Paus. 

iii.  11.  §  5.)  [Tisamenus.] 

A'GIAS  ('Ay ias).  ].  A  Greek  poet,  whose 
name  was  formerly  written  Augias,  through  a 
mistake  of  the  first  editor  of  the  Excerpta  of 
Proclus.  It  has  been  corrected  by  Thiersch  in  the 
Acta  Philol.  Monac.  ii.  p.  584,  from  the  Codex 
Monacensis,  which  in  one  passage  has  Agias, 
and  in  another  Hagias.  The  name  itself  does  not 
occur  in  early  Greek  writers,  unless  it  be  supposed 
that  Egias  or  Hegias  ('H7ias)  in  Clemens  Alexan- 
drinus  (Strom,  vi.  p.  622),  and  Pausanias  (  i.  2. 
§  1),  are  only  different  forms  of  the  same  name. 
He  was  a  native  of  Troezen,  and  the  time  at  which 
he  wrote  appears  to  have  been  about  the  year 
B.  c.  740.  His  poem  was  celebrated  in  antiquity, 
under  the  name  of  No<tto£,  i.  e.  the  history  of  the 
return  of  the  Achaean  heroes  from  Troy,  and  con¬ 
sisted  of  five  books.  The  poem  began  with  the 
cause  of  the  misfortunes  which  befel  the  Achaeans 
on  their  way  home  and  after  their  arrival,  that  is, 
with  the  outrage  committed  upon  Cassandra  and 
the  Palladium ;  and  the  whole  poem  filled  up  the 
space  which  was  left  between  the  work  of  the 
poet  Arctinus  and  the  Odyssey.  The  ancients 
themselves  appear  to  have  been  uncertain  about  the 
author  of  this  poem,  for  they  refer  to  it  simply  by 
the  name  of  Noctoi,  and  when  they  mention  the 
author,  they  only  call  him  0  rovs  N ocrrovs  7 pa\pas. 
(Athen.  vii.  p.  281  ;  Paus.  x.  28.  §  4,  29.  §  2,  30. 
§  2;  Apollod.  ii.  1.  §  5 ;  Schol.  ad  Oclyss.  iv.  12; 
Schol.  ad  Aristopli.  Equit.  1332;  Lucian,  De 
Scdtat.  46.)  Hence  some  writers  attributed  the 
No<tt ol  to  Homer  (  Suid.  s.  v.  vocttol  ;  Anthol. 
Planud.  iv.  30),  while  others  call  its  author  a  Co¬ 
lophonian.  (Eustath.  ad  Odyss.  xvi.  118.)  Simi¬ 
lar  poems,  and  with  the  same  title,  were  written 
by  other  poets  also,  such  as  Eumelus  of  Corinth 
(Schol.  ad  Find.  Ol.  xiii.  31),  Anticleides  of 
Athens  (Athen.  iv.  p.  157,  ix.  p.  466),  Cleidemus 
(Athen.  xiii.  p.  609),  and  Lysimachus.  (Athen. 

iv.  p.  158;  Schol.  ad  Apollon.  Rhod.  i.  558.) 
Where  the  Nocrroi  is  mentioned  without  a  name, 
we  have  generally  to  understand  the  work  of 
Agias. 

2.  A  comic  writer.  (Pollux,  iii.  36  ;  Meineke, 
Hist.  Comic.  Graec.  pp.  404,  416.)  [L.  S.] 

A'GIAS  i^Ayias),  the  author  of  a  work  on 
Argolis.  (’ApyoAiKcL,  Athen.  iii.  p.  86,  f.)  He  is 
called  0  p-ovolkos  in  another  passage  of  Athenaeus 
(xiv.  p.  626,  f.),  but  the  musician  may  be  another 
person. 

AGIATIS.  [Agis  IV.] 

AGIS  I.  (VVyts),  king  of  Sparta,  son  of  Eu- 
rysthenes,  began  to  reign,  it  is  said,  about  B.  c. 
1032.  (Muller,  Dor.  vol.  ii.  p.  511,  transl.)  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Eusebius  ( Chron .  i.  p.  166)  he  reigned 
only  one  year;  according  to  Apollodorus,  as  it 
appears,  about  31  years.  During  the  reign  of 
Eurysthenes,  the  conquered  people  were  admitted 
to  an  equality  of  political  rights  with  the  Dorians. 
Agis  deprived  them  of  these,  and  reduced  them  to 
the  condition  of  subjects  to  the  Spartans.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Helos  attempted  to 
shake  off  the  yoke,  but  they  were  subdued,  and 
gave  rise  and  name  to  the  class  called  Helots. 
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(Ephor.  ap.  Strab.  viii.  p.  364.)  To  his  reign 
was  referred  the  colony  which  went  to  Crete 
under  Pollis  and  Delphus.  (Conon.  Narr.  36.) 
From  him  the  kings  of  that  line  were  called 
’'Ayificu.  His  colleague  was  Sous.  (Paus.  iii.  2. 
§  1.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

AGIS  II.,  the  17th  of  the  Eurypontid  line 
(beginning  with  Procles),  succeeded  his  father 
Archidamus,  B.  c.  427,  and  reigned  a  little  more 
than  28  years.  In  the  summer  of  B.  c.  426,  he 
led  an  army  of  Peloponnesians  and  their  allies  as 
far  as  the  isthmus,  with  the  intention  of  invading 
Attica  ;  but  they  were  deterred  from  advancing 
farther  by  a  succession  of  earthquakes  which  hap¬ 
pened  when  they  had  got  so  far.  (Thuc.  iii. 
89.)  In  the  spring  of  the  following  year  he  led 
an  army  into  Attica,  but  quitted  it  fifteen  days 
after  he  had  entered  it.  (Thuc.  iv.  2,  6.)  In 
b.  c.  419,  the  Argives,  at  the  instigation  of  Alci- 
biades,  attacked  Epidaurus  ;  and  Agis  with  the 
whole  force  of  Lacedaemon  set  out  at  the  same 
time  and  marched  to  the  frontier  city,  Leuctra. 
No  one,  Thucydides  tells  us,  knew  the  purpose  of 
this  expedition.  It  was  probably  to  make  a  diver¬ 
sion  in  favour  of  Epidaurus.  (Thirl wall,  vol.  iii. 
p.  342.)  At  Leuctra  the  aspect  of  the  sacrifices 
deterred  him  from  proceeding.  He  therefore  led 
his  troops  back,  and  sent  round  notice  to  the  allies 
to  be  ready  for  an  expedition  at  the  end  of  the 
sacred  month  of  the  Carnean  festival;  and  when 
the  Argives  repeated  their  attack  on  Epidaurus, 
the  Spartans  again  marched  to  the  frontier  town, 
Caryae,  and  again  turned  back,  professedly  on 
account  of  the  aspect  of  the  victims.  In  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  following  summer  (b.  c.  418)  the  Epi- 
daurians  being  still  hard  pressed  by  the  Argives, 
the  Lacedaemonians  with  their  whole  force  and 
some  allies,  under  the  command  of  Agis,  invaded 
Argolis.  By  a  skilful  manoeuvre  he  succeeded  in 
intercepting  the  Argives,  and  posted  his  army  ad¬ 
vantageously  between  them  and  the  city.  But 
just  as  the  battle  was  about  to  begin,  Thrasyllus, 
one  of  the  Argive  generals,  and  Aleiphron  came  to 
Agis  and  prevailed  on  him  to  conclude  a  truce  for 
four  months.  Agis,  without  disclosing  his  motives, 
drew  off  his  army.  On  his  return  he  was  severely 
censured  for  having  thus  thrown  away  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  reducing  Argos,  especially  as  the  Argives 
had  seized  the  opportunity  afforded  by  his  return 
and  taken  Orchomenos.  It  was  proposed  to  pull 
down  his  house,  and  inflict  on  him  a  fine  of  100,000 
drachmae.  But  on  his  earnest  entreaty  they  con¬ 
tented  themselves  with  appointing  a  council  of 
war,  consisting  of  10  Spartans,  without  whom  he 
was  not  to  lead  an  army  out  of  the  city.  (Thuc. 
v.  54,  57,  &c.)  Shortly  afterwards  they  received 
intelligence  from  Tegea,  that,  if  not  promptly  suc¬ 
coured,  the  party  favourable  to  Sparta  in  that  city 
would  be  compelled  to  give  way.  The  Spartans 
immediately  sent  their  whole  force  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Agis.  He  restored  tranquillity  at  Tegea, 
and  then  marched  to  Mantineia.  By  turning  the 
waters  so  as  to  flood  the  lands  of  Mantineia,  he 
succeeded  in  drawing  the  army  of  the  Mantineans 
and  Athenians  down  to  the  level  ground.  A  bat¬ 
tle. ensued,  in  which  the  Spartans  were  victorious. 
1  his  was  one  of  the  most  important  battles  ever 
fought  between  Grecian  states.  (Thuc.  v. 
71—7  3.)  In  b.  c.  41 7,  when  news  reached  Sparta 
of  the  counter-revolution  at  Argos,  in  which  the 
oligarchical  and  Spartan  faction  was  overthrown 
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an  army  was  sent  there  under  Agis.  He  was  un¬ 
able  to  restore  the  defeated  party,  but  he  destroyed 
the  long  walls  which  the  Argives  had  begun  to 
carry  down  to  the  sea,  and  took  Hysiae.  (Thuc. 
v.  83.)  In  the  spring  of  b.  c.  413,  Agis  entered 
Attica  with  a  Peloponnesian  army,  and  fortified 
Deceleia,  a  steep  eminence  about  15  miles  north¬ 
east  of  Athens  (Thuc.  vii.  19,  27);  and  in  the 
winter  of  the  same  year,  after  the  news  of  the 
disastrous  fate  of  the  Sicilian  expedition  had 
reached  Greece,  he  marched  northwards  to  levy 
contributions  on  the  allies  of  Sparta,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  constructing  a  fleet.  While  at  Deceleia  he 
acted  in  a  great  measure  independently  of  the  Spar¬ 
tan  government,  and  received  embassies  as  well 
from  the  disaffected  allies  of  the  Athenians,  as 
from  the  Boeotians  and  other  allies  of  Sparta. 
(Thuc.  viii.  3,  5.)  He  seems  to  have  remained 
at  Deceleia  till  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
In  411,  during  the  administration  of  the  Four 
Hundred,  he  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  on 
Athens  itself.  (Thuc.  viii.  71.)  In  b.  c.  401, 
the  command  of  the  war  against  Elis  was  entrust¬ 
ed  to  Agis,  who  in  the  third  year  compelled  the 
Eleans  to  sue  for  peace.  As  he  "was  returning 
from  Delphi,  whither  he  had  gone  to  consecrate  a 
tenth  of  the  spoil,  he  fell  sick  at  Heraea  in  Arca¬ 
dia,  and  died  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  after  he 
reached  Sparta.  (Xen.  Hell.  iii.  2.  §  21,  Ac. 
3.  §  1 — 4.)  He  left  a  son,  Leoty chides,  who 
however  was  excluded  from  the  throne,  as  there 
was  some  suspicion  with  regard  to  his  legitimacy. 
While  Alcibiades  was  at  Sparta  he  made  Agis  his 
implacable  enemy.  Later  writers  (Justin,  v.  2  ; 
Pint.  Alcib.  23)  assign  as  a  reason,  that  the  latter 
suspected  him  of  having  dishonoured  his  queen 
Timaea.  It  was  probably  at  the  suggestion  of 
Agis,  that  orders  were  sent  out  to  Astyochus  to 
put  him  to  death.  Alcibiades  however  received 
timely  notice,  (according  to  some  accounts  from 
Timaea  herself)  and  kept  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
Spartans.  (Thuc.  viii.  12,  45  ;  Plut.  Lysand. 
22.  Agesil.  3.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

AGIS  III.,  the  elder  son  of  Archidamus  III.,  was 
the  20th  king  of  the  Eurypontid  line.  His  reign 
was  short,  but  eventful.  He  succeeded  his  father 
in  b.  c.  338.  In  b.  c.  333,  we  find  him  going 
with  a  single  trireme  to  the  Persian  commanders 
in  the  Aegean,  Pharnabazus  and  Autophra- 
dates,  to  request  money  and  an  armament  for  car¬ 
rying  on  hostile  operations  against  Alexander  in 
Greece.  They  gave  him  30  talents  and-  10  tri¬ 
remes.  The  news  of  the  battle  of  Issus,  however, 
put  a  check  upon  their  plans.  He  sent  the  gal¬ 
leys  to  his  brother  Agesilaus,  with  instructions  to 
sail  with  them  to  Crete,  that  he  might  secure 
that  island  for  the  Spartan  interest.  In  this  he 
seems  in  a  great  measure  to  have  succeeded. 
Two  years  afterwards  (b.  c.  331),  the  Greek 
states  which  were  leagued  together  against  Alex¬ 
ander,  seized  the  opportunity  of  the  disaster  of 
Zopyrion  and  the  revolt  of  the  Thracians,  to  de¬ 
clare  war  against  Macedonia.  Agis  was  invested 
with  the  command,  and  with  the  Lacedaemonian 
troops,  and  a  body  of  8000  Greek  mercenaries, 
who  had  been  present  at  the  battle  of  Issus, 
gained  a  decisive  victory  over  a  Macedonian  army 
under  Corragus.  Having  been  joined  by  the 
other  forces  of  the  league  he  laid  siege  to 
Megalopolis.  The  city  held  out  till  Antipater 
came  to  its  relief,  when  a  battle  ensued,  in  which 
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Agis  was  defeated  and  killed.  It  happened  about 
the  time  of  the  battle  of  Arbela.  (Arrian,  ii.  13  ; 
Diod.  xvi.  63,  68,  xvii.  62 ;  Aesch.  c.  Ctesiph. 
p.  77;  Curt.  vi.  1;  Justin,  xii.  1.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

AGIS  IV.,  the  elder  son  of  Eudamidas  II.,  was 
the  24th  king  of  the  Eurypontid  line.  He  suc¬ 
ceeded  his  father  in  B.  c.  244,  and  reigned  four 
years.  In  B.  c.  243,  after  the  liberation  of  Corinth 
by  Aratus,  the  general  of  the  Achaean  league,  Agis 
led  an  army  against  him,  but  was  defeated. 
(Paus.  ii.  8.  §  4.)  The  interest  of  his  reign,  how¬ 
ever,  is  derived  from  events  of  a  different  kind. 
Through  the  influx  of  wealth  and  luxury,  with 
their  concomitant  vices,  the  Spartans  had  greatly 
degenerated  from  the  ancient  simplicity  and 
severity  of  manners.  Not  above  700  families  of 
the  genuine  Spartan  stock  remained,  and  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  innovation  introduced  by  Epitadeus, 
who  procured  a  repeal  of  the  law  Avhich  secured 
to  every  Spartan  head  of  a  family  an  equal  portion 
of  land,  the  landed  property  had  passed  into  the 
hands  of  a  few  individuals,  of  whom  a  great  num- 
|  ber  were  females,  so  that  not  above  100  Spartan 
families  possessed  estates,  while  the  poor  were 
burdened  with  debt.  Agis,  who  from  his  earliest 
1  youth  had  shewn  his  attachment  to  the  ancient 
discipline,  undertook  to  reform  these  abuses,  and 
re-establish  the  institutions  ofLycurgus.  For  this 
end  he  determined  to  lay  before  the  Spartan  senate 
a  proposition  for  the  abolition  of  all  debts  and  a  new 
partition  of  the  lands.  Another  part  of  his  plan  was 
to  give  landed  estates  to  the  Perioeci.  His  schemes 
were  warmly  seconded  by  the  poorer  classes  and  the 
young  men,  and  as  strenuously  opposed  by  the 
wealthy.  He  succeeded,  however,  in  gaining  over 
three  very  influential  persons, — his  uncle  Agesi- 
laus  (a  man  of  large  property,  but  who,  being 
deeply  involved  in  debt,  hoped  to  profit  by  the 
innovations  of  Agis),  Lysander,  and  Mandrocleides. 
Having  procured  Lysander  to  be  elected  one  of 
the  ephors,  he  laid  his  plans  before  the  senate. 
He  proposed  that  the  Spartan  territory  should  be 
divided  into  two  portions,  one  to  consist  of  4500 
equal  lots,  to  be  divided  amongst  the  Spartans, 
whose  ranks  were  to  be  filled  up  by  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  the  most  respectable  of  the  Perioeci  and 
strangers  ;  the  other  to  contain  15,000  equal  lots, 
to  be  divided-  amongst  the  Perioeci.  The  senate 
could  not  at  first  come  to  a  decision  on  the  matter. 
Lysander,  therefore,  convoked  the  assembly  of  the 
people,  to  whom  Agis  submitted  his  measure,  and 
offered  to  make  the  first  sacrifice,  by  giving  up  his 
lands  and  money,  telling  them  that  his  mother  and 
grandmother,  who  were  possessed  of  great  wealth, 
with  all  his  relations  and  friends,  would  follow  his 
example.  His  generosity  drew  down  the  ap¬ 
plauses  of  the  multitude.  The  opposite  party, 
however,  headed  by  Leonidas,  the  other  king,  who 
had  formed  his  habits  at  the  luxurious  court  of 
)  Seleucus,  king  of  Syria,  got  the  senate  to  reject 
[  the  measure,  though  only  by  one  vote.  Agis  now 
determined  to  rid  himself  of  Leonidas.  Lysander 
accordingly  accused  him  of  having  violated  the  laws 
by  marrying  a  stranger  and  living  in  a  foreign  land. 

>  Leonidas  was  deposed,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
1  son-in-law,  Cleombrotus,  who  co-operated  with 
Agis.  Soon  afterwards,  however,  Lysander’s  term 
of  office  expired,  and  the  ephors  of  the  following 
year  were  opposed  to  Agis,  and  designed  to  restore 
Leonida,s.  They  brought  an  accusation  against 
Lysander  and  Mandrocleides,  of  attempting  to  vio- 
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late  the  laws.  Alarmed  at  the  turn  events  were 
taking,  the  two  latter  prevailed  on  the  kings  to 
depose  the  ephors  by  force  and  appoint  others  in 
their  room.  Leonidas,  who  had  returned  to 
the  city,  fled  to  Tegea,  and  in  his  flight  was 
protected  by  Agis  from  the  violence  meditated 
against  him  by  Agesilaus.  The  selfish  avarice  of 
the  latter  frustrated  the  plans  of  Agis,  when  there 
now  seemed  nothing  to  oppose  the  execution  of 
them.  He  persuaded  his  nephew  and  Lysander 
that  the  most  effectual  way  to  secure  the  consent 
of  the  wealthy  to  the  distribution  of  their  lands, 
would  be,  to  begin  by  cancelling  the  debts.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  all  bonds,  registers,  and  securities  were 
piled  up  in  the  market  place  and  burnt.  Agesi¬ 
laus,  having  secured  his  own  ends,  contrived  vari¬ 
ous  pretexts  for  delaying  the  division  of  the  lands. 
Meanwhile  the  Achaeans  applied  to  Sparta  for 
assistance  against  the  Aetolians.  Agis  was  ac¬ 
cordingly  sent  at  the  head  of  an  army.  The  cau¬ 
tious  movements  of  Aratus  gave  Agis  no  opportu¬ 
nity  of  distinguishing  himself  in  action,  but  he 
gained  great  credit  by  the  excellent  discipline  he 
preserved  among  his  troops.  During  his  absence 
Agesilaus  so  incensed  the  poorer  classes  by  his 
insolent  conduct  and  the  continued  postponement 
of  the  division  of  the  lands,  that  they  made  no 
opposition  when  the  enemies  of  Agis  openly 
brought  back  Leonidas  and  set  him  on  the  throne. 
Agis  and  Cleombrotus  fled  for  sanctuary,  the 
former  to  the  temple  of  Athene  Chalcioecus,  the 
latter  to  the  temple  of  Poseidon.  Cleombrotus 
was  suffered  to  go  into  exile.  Agis  was  entrapped 
by  some  treacherous  friends  and  thrown  into 
prison.  Leonidas  immediately  came  with  a  band 
of  mercenaries  and  secured  the  prison  without, 
while  the  ephors  entered  it,  and  went  through  the 
mockery  of  a  trial.  When  asked  if  he  did  not 
repent  of  what  he  had  attempted,  Agis  replied, 
that  he  should  never  repent  of  so  glorious  a  design, 
even  in  the  face  of  death.  He  was  condemned, 
and  precipitately  executed,  the  ephors  fearing  a 
rescue,  as  a  great  concourse  of  people  had  assem¬ 
bled  round  the  prison  gates.  Agis,  observing  that 
one  of  his  executioners  was  moved  to  tears,  said, 
“■  Weep  not  for  me:  suffering,  as  I  do,  unjustly,  I 
am  in  a  happier  case  than  my  murderers.”  His 
mother  Agesistrate  and  his  grandmother  were 
strangled  on  his  body.  Agis  was  the  first  king  of 
Sparta  who  had  been  put  to  death  by  the  ephors. 
Pausanias,  who,  however,  is  undoubtedly  wrong, 
says  (viii.  10.  §  4,  27.  §  9),  that  he  fell  in  battle. 
His  widow  Agiatis  was  forcibly  married  by  Leo¬ 
nidas  to  his  son  Cleomenes,  but  nevertheless  they 
entertained  for  each  other  a  mutual  affection 
and  esteem.  (Plutarch,  Agis,  Cleomenes ,  Aratus; 
Paus.  vii.  7.  §  2.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

AGIS  (^Ayis),  a  Greek  poet,  a  native  of  Argos, 
and  a  contemporary  of  Alexander  the  Great,  whom 
he  accompanied  on  his  Asiatic  expedition.  Cur- 
tius  (viii.  5)  as  well  as  Arrian  ( Anab .  iv.  9)  and 
Plutarch  (De  adulat.  et  amic.  discrim,  p.  60)  de¬ 
scribe  him  as  one  of  the  basest  flatterers  of  the 
king.  Curtius  calls  him  “  pessimorum  carminum 
post  Choerilum  conditor,”  which  probably  refers 
rather  to  their  flattering  character  than  to  their 
worth  as  poetry.  The  Greek  Anthology  (vi. 
152)  contains  an  epigram,  which  is  probably  the 
work  of  this  flatterer.  (Jacobs,  Anthol.  iii.  p. 
836  ;  Zimmermann,  Zeitschrift  Jur  die  Alterth, 
1841,  p.  164.) 
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Athenaeus  (xii.  p.  516)  mentions  one  Agis  as 
the  author  of  a  work  on  the  art  of  cooking 
(0\f/apTVTLKa).  [L.  S.J 

AGLA'IA  (’ AyAd'ia ).  1.  [Charites.] 

2.  The  wife  of  Charopus  and  mother  of  Nireus, 
who  led  a  small  band  from  the  island  of  Syme 
against  Troy.  (Horn.  II.  ii.  671;  Diod.  v.  53.) 
Another  Aglaia  is  mentioned  in  Apollodorus.  (ii. 
7.  §  8.)  [L.  S.J 

AGLAONI'CE.  [Aganice.] 
AGLAOPHE'ME.  [Sirenes.] 
AGLA'OPHON  (’A7A ao<p<£v),  a  painter,  bom 
in  the  island  of  Thasos,  the  father  and  instructor 
of  Polygnotus.  (Suidas  and  Photius,  s.  v.  n.oAuyva>- 
ros  ;  Anth.  Gr.  ix.  700.)  He  had  another  son 
named  Aristophon.  (Plat.  Gorg .  p.  448.  B.)  As 
Polygnotus  flourished  before  the  90th  01.  (Plin. 
H.  N.  xxxv.  9.  s.  35),  Aglaophon  probably  lived 
about  01.  70.  Quintilian  (xii.  10.  §  3)  praises  his 
paintings,  which  were  distinguished  by  the  sim¬ 
plicity  of  their  colouring,  as  worthy  of  admiration 
on  other  grounds  besides  their  antiquity.  There 
was  an  Aglaophon  who  flourished  in  the  90th  01. 
according  to  Pliny  ( H .  N.  xxxv.  9.  s.  36),  and  his 
statement  is  confirmed  by  a  passage  of  Athenaeus 
(xii.  p.  543,  D.),  from  which  we  learn  that  he 
painted  two  pictures,  in  one  of  which  Olympias 
and  Pythias,  as  the  presiding  geniuses  of  the  1 
Olympic  and  Pythian  games,  were  represented 
crowning  Alcibiades  ;  in  the  other  Nemea,  the  pre¬ 
siding  deity  of  the  Nemean  games,  held  Alcibiades 
on  her  knees.  Alcibiades  could  not  have  gained 
any  victories  much  before  01.  91.  (b.  c.  416.)  It 
is  therefore  exceedingly  likely  that  this  artist  was 
the  son  of  Aristophon,  and  grandson  of  the  older 
Aglaophon,  as  among  the  Greeks  the  son  generally 
bore  the  name  not  of  his  father  but  of  his  grand¬ 
father.  Plutarch  ( Alcib .  16)  says,  that  Aristo¬ 
phon  was  the  author  of  the  picture  of  Nemea  and 
Alcibiades.  He  may  perhaps  have  assisted  his 
son.  This  Aglaophon  was,  according  to  some,  the 
first  who  represented  Victory  with  wings.  (Schol. 
ad  Aristoph.  Aves,  573.)  [C.  P.  M.J 

AGLAOSTHENES.  [Agaosthenes.] 
AGLAUROS.  [Agraulos.] 

AG  LA' US  (hVyAaos),  a  poor  citizen  of  Psophis 
in  Arcadia,  whom  the  Delphic  oracle  pronounced 
to  be  happier  than  Gyges,  king  of  Lydia,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  contentedness,  when  the  king  asked 
the  oracle,  if  any  man  was  happier  than  he.  (Val. 
Max.  vii.  1.  §  2  ;  Plin.  II.  N.  vii.  47.)  Pausa- 
nias  (viii.  24.  §  7)  places  Aglaus  in  the  time  of 
Croesus. 

AGNAPTUS,  an  architect  mentioned  by  Pau- 
sanias  (v.  15,  §  4,  vi.  20.  §  7)  as  the  builder  of  a 
porch  in  the  Altis  at  Olympia,  which  was  called 
by  the  Eleans  the  44  porch  of  Agnaptus.”  When 
he  lived  is  uncertain.  [C.  P.  M.] 

A'GNIUS  ('Ayvios),  the  father  of  Tiphys,  who 
was  the  pilot  of  the  ship  Argo  (Apollod.  i.  9.  §  16; 
Orph.  Argon.  540),  whence  Tiphys  is  called 
Agniades.  [L.  S.J 

AGNO  DICE  (’ Ay/voSiKT]),  the  name  of  the 
earliest  midwife,  mentioned  among  the  Greeks. 
She  was  a  native  of  Athens,  where  it  was 
forbidden  by  law  for  a  woman  or  a  slave  to 
study  medicine.  According,  however,  to  Hyginus 
(Fab.  274),  on  whose  authority  alone  the  whole 
story  rests,  it  would  appear  that  Agnodice  dis¬ 
guised  herself  in  man’s  clothes,  and  so  contrived  to 
attend  the  lectures  of  a  physician  named  Hiero- 
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philus, — devoting  herself  chiefly  to  the  study  of 
midwifery  and  the  diseases  of  women.  After¬ 
wards,  when  she  began  practice,  being  very  suc¬ 
cessful  in  these  branches  of  the  profession,  she 
excited  the  jealousy  of  several  of  the  other  prac¬ 
titioners,  by  whom  she  was  summoned  before  the 
Areiopagus,  and  accused  of  corrupting  the  morals 
of  her  patients.  Upon  her  refuting  this  charge  by 
making  known  her  sex,  she  was  immediately  ac¬ 
cused  of  having  violated  the  existing  law,  which 
second  danger  she  escaped  by  the  wives  of  the 
chief  persons  in  Athens,  whom  she  had  attended, 
coming  forward  in  her  behalf,  and  succeeding  at 
last  in  getting  the  obnoxious  law  abolished.  No 
date  whatever  is  attached  to  this  story,  but  several 
persons  have,  by  calling  the  tutor  of  Agnodice  by 
the  name  of  Herophilus  instead  of  Hierophihis, 
placed  it  in  the  third  or  fourth  century  before 
Christ.  But  this  emendation,  though  at  first  sight 
very  easy  and  plausible,  does  not  appear  altogether 
free  from  objections.  For,  in  the  first  place,  if  the 
story  is  to  be  believed  at  all  upon  the  authority  of 
Hyginus,  it  would  seem  to  belong  rather  to  the 
fifth  or  sixth  century  before  Christ  than  the  third 
or  fourth  ;  secondly,  we  have  no  reason  for  think¬ 
ing  that  Agnodice  was  ever  at  Alexandria,  or 
Herophilus  at  Athens ;  and  thirdly,  it  seems 
hardly  probable  that  Hyginus  would  have  called 
so  celebrated  a  physician  44  a  certain  Herophilus." 
(Herophilus  quidam.)  [W.  A.  G.] 

AGNON,  a  Greek  rhetorician,  who  wrote  a 
work  against  rhetoric,  which  Quintilian  (ii.  17. 
§  15)  calls  44  Rhetorices  accusatio.”  Rhunken 
(Hist.  Crit.  Or  at.  Graec.  p.  xc.)  and  after  him 
most  modern  scholars  have  considered  this  Agnon 
to  be  the  same  man  as  Agnonides,  the  contempo¬ 
rary  of  Phocion,  as  the  latter  is  in  some  MSS.  of 
Com.  Nepos  (Phoc.  3)  called  Agnon.  But  the 
manner  in  which  Agnon  is  mentioned  by  Quin¬ 
tilian,  shews  that  he  is  a  rhetorician,  who  lived  at 
a  much  later  period.  Whether  however  he  is  the 
same  as  the  academic  philosopher  mentioned  by 
Athenaeus  (xiii.  p.  602),  cannot  be  decided.  [L.  S.] 
AGNO'NIDES  (’ AyuuAbgs),  an  Athenian 
demagogue  and  sycophant,  a  contemporary  of 
Theophrastus  and  Phocion.  The  former  was  ac¬ 
cused  by  Agnonides  of  impiety,  but  was  acquitted 
by  the  Areiopagus,  and  Theophrastus  might  have 
ruined  his  accuser,  had  he  been  less  generous.  (Diog. 
Laert.  v.  37.)  Agnonides  was  opposed  to  the  Ma¬ 
cedonian  party  at  Athens,  and  called  Phocion  a  trai¬ 
tor,  for  which  he  was  exiled,  as  soon  as  Alexander, 
son  of  Polysperchon,  got  possession  of  Athens. 
Afterwards,  however,  he  obtained  from  Antipater 
permission  to  return  to  his  country  through  the 
mediation  of  Phocion.  (Plut.  Phoc.  29.)  But 
the  sycophant  soon  forgot  what  he  owed  to  his 
benefactor,  and  not  only  continued  to  oppose  the 
Macedonian  party  in  the  most  vehement  manner, 
but  even  induced  the  Athenians  to  sentence  Pho¬ 
cion  to  death  as  a  traitor,  who  had  delivered  the 
Peiraeeus  into  the  hands  of  Nicanor.  (Plut.  Phoc. 
33,  35  ;  Corn.  Nep.  Phoc.  3.)  But  the  Athenians 
soon  repented  of  their  conduct  towards  Phocion, 
and  put  Agnonides  to  death  to  appease  his  manes. 
(Plut.  Phoc.  38.)  [L.  S.J 

AGON  (’A7C01'),  a  personification  of  solemn 
contests  (aywves).  He  was  represented  in  a  statue 
at  Olympia  with  aArfipes  in  his  hands.  This  sta¬ 
tue  was  a  work  of  Dionysius,  and  dedicated  by 
Smicythus  of  Iihegium.  (Paus.  v.  26.  §  3.)  [L.  S.J 
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AGO'NIUS  (’ AycouLos ),  a  surname  or  epithet  of 
several  gods.  Aeschylus  (Again.  513)  and  Sopho¬ 
cles  ( Track.  26)  use  it  of  Apollo  and  Zeus,  and 
apparently  in  the  sense  of  helpers  in  struggles  and 
contests.  (Comp.  Eustath.  ad  II.  p.  1335.)  But 
Agonius  is  more  especially  used  as  a  surname  of 
Hermes,  who  presides  over  all  kinds  of  solemn 
contests.  {^AyQvz s,  Paus.  v.  14.  §  7  ;  Pind.  Olymp. 
vi.  133,  with  the  Schol.)  [L.  S.] 

AGORA'CRITUS  (’A yopanpiros),  a  famous 
statuary  and  sculptor,  bom  in  the  island  of  Paros, 
who  flourished  from  about  01.  85  to  01.  88.  (Plin. 
II.  N.  xxxvi.  5.  s.  4.)  He  was  the  favourite 
pupil  of  Phidias  (Paus.  ix.  34.  §  1),  who  is  even 
said  by  Pliny  to  have  inscribed  some  of  his 
own  works  with  the  name  of  his  disciple.  Only 
four  of  his  productions  are  mentioned,  viz.  a  statue 
of  Zeus  and  one  of  the  Itonian  Athene  in  the 
temple  of  that  goddess  at  Athens  (Paus.  1.  c .)  ;  a 
statue,  probably  of  Cybele,  in  the  temple  of  the 
Great  Goddess  at  Athens  (Plin.  1.  c.)  ;  and  the 
Rhamnusian  Nemesis.  Respecting  this  last  work 
there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  discussion.  The 
account  which  Pliny  gives  of  it  is,  that  Agoracritus' 
contended  with  Alcamenes  (another  distinguished 
disciple  of  Phidias)  in  making  a  statue  of  Venus  ; 
and  that  the  Athenians,  through  an  undue  par¬ 
tiality  towards  their  countryman,  awarded  the 
victory  to  Alcamenes.  Agoracritus,  indignant  at 
his  defeat,  made  some  slight  alterations  so  as  to 
change  his  Venus  into  a  Nemesis,  and  sold  it  to 
the  people  of  Rhamnus,  on  condition  that  it  should 
not  be  set  up  in  Athens.  Pausanias  (i.  33.  §  2), 
without  saying  a  word  about  Agoracritus,  says 
that  the  Rhamnusian  Nemesis  was  the  work  of 
Phidias,  and  was  made  out  of  the  block  of  Parian 
marble  which  the  Persians  under  Datis  and 
Artaphernes  brought  with  them  for  the  purpose  of 
setting  up  a  trophy.  (See  Theaetetus  and  Parme- 
nio,  Antliol.  Gr.  Planud.  iv.  12,  221,  222.)  This 
account  however  has  been  rejected  as  involving 
a  confusion  of  the  ideas  connected  by  the  Greeks 
with  the  goddess  Nemesis.  The  statue  moreover 
was  not  of  Parian,  but  of  Pentelic  marble.  ( Unr¬ 
ealized  Antiquities  of  Attica,  p.  43.)  Strabo  (ix. 
p.  396),  Tzetzes  (Chiliad,  vii.  154),  Suidas  and 
Photius  give  other  variations  in  speaking  of  this 
statue.  It  seems  generally  agreed  that  Pliny’s 
account  of  the  matter  is  right  in  the  main  ;  and 
there  have  been  various  dissertations  on  the  way 
in  which  a  statue  of  Venus  could  have  been 
changed  into  one  of  Nemesis.  (Winckelmann, 
Sdmmtliche  Werke  von  J.  Eiselein,  vol.  v.  p.  364  ; 
Zoega,  Abhandlungen ,  pp.  56 — 62  ;  K.  0.  Miiller, 
Arch.  d.  Kunst ,  p.  102.)  [C.  P.  M.J 

AGORAEA  and  AGORAEUS  (’A yopaia  and 
’A yopaios),  are  epithets  given  to  several  divinities 
who  were  considered  as  the  protectors  of  the  as¬ 
semblies  of  the  people  in  the  ayopa,  such  as  Zeus 
(Paus.  iii.  II.  §  8,  v.  15.  §  3),  Athena  (iii.  11. 

§  8),  Artemis  (v.  15.  §  3),  and  Hermes,  (i.  15. 

§  1,  ii.  9.  §  7,  ix.  17.  §  1.)  As  Elermes  was  the 
god  of  commerce,  this  surname  seems  to  have  re¬ 
ference  to  the  ayopa  as  the  market-place.  [L.  S.] 
AGRAEUS  (' Aypcuos),  the  hunter,  a  surname 
of  Apollo.  After  he  had  killed  the  lion  of  Cithae- 
ron,  a  temple  was  erected  to  him  by  Alcathous  at 
Megara  under  the  name  of  Apollo  Agraeus.  (Paus. 

i.  41.  §  4  ;  Eustath.  ad  II.  p.  361.)  [L.  S.j 

AGRAULOS  or  AGRAULE  f  Ay  pavAos  or 
AypavAr )).  1.  A  daughter  of  Actaeus,  the  first 
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king  of  Athens.  By  her  husband,  Cecrops,  she 
became  the  mother  of  Erysichthon,  Agraulos, 
Herse,  and  Pandrosos.  (Apollod.  iii.  14.  §  2 ; 
Paus.  i.  2.  §  5.) 

2.  A  daughter  of  Cecrops  and  Agraulos,  and 
mother  of  Alcippe  by  Ares.  This  Agraulos  is 
an  important  personage  in  the  stories  of  Attica, 
and  there  were  three  different  legends  about  her. 
1 .  According  to  Pausanias  (i.  18.  §  2)  and  Hyginus 
(Fab.  166),  Athena  gave  to  her  and  her  sisters 
Erichthonius  in  a  chest,  with  the  express  command 
not  to  open  it.  But  Agraulos  and  Herse  could 
not  control  their  curiosity,  and  opened  it ;  where¬ 
upon  they  were  seized  with  madness  at  the  sight 
of  Erichthonius,  and  threw  themselves  from  the 
steep  rock  of  the  Acropolis,  or  according  to  Hyginus 
into  the  sea.  2.  According  to  Ovid  (Met.  ii.  710, 
&c.),  Agraulos  and  her  sister  survived  their  open¬ 
ing  the  chest,  and  the  former,  who  had  instigated 
her  sister  to  open  it,  was  punished  in  this  manner. 
Hermes  came  to  Athens  during  the  celebration  of 
the  Panathenaea,  and  fell  in  love  with  Herse. 
Athena  made  Agraulos  so  jealous  of  her  sister,  that 
she  even  attempted  to  prevent  the  god  entering 
the  house  of  Herse.  But,  indignant  at  such  pre¬ 
sumption,  he  changed  Agraulos  into  a  stone. 

3.  The  third  legend  represents  Agraulos  in  a 
totally  different  light.  Athens  was  at  one  time 
involved  in  a  long-protracted  war,  and  an  oracle 
declared  that  it  would  cease,  if  some  one  would 
sacrifice  himself  for  the  good  of  his  country. 
Agraulos  came  forward  and  threw  herself  down 
the  Acropolis.  The  Athenians,  in  gratitude  for 
this,  built  her  a  temple  on  the  Acropolis,  in  which 
it  subsequently  became  customary  for  the  young 
Athenians,  on  receiving  their  first  suit  of  armour, 
to  take  an  oath  that  they  would  always  defend 
their  country  to  the  last.  (Suid.  and  Hesych.  s.  v. 
J  Ay  pavXos  ;  Ulpian,  ad  Demosth.  de  fals.  leg.;  He¬ 
rod.  viii.  53  ;  Plut.  Alcib.  15;  Philochorus,  Fragm. 
p.  18,  ed.  Siebelis.)  One  of  the  Attic  SrjgoL 
(Agraule)  derived  its  name  from  this  heroine,  and 
a  festival  and  mysteries  were  celebrated  at  Athens 
in  honour  of  her.  (Steph.  Byz.  s.  v.  'AypavAl) ; 
Lobeck,  Aglaoph.  p.  89;  Did.  of  Ant.  p.  30,  a.) 
According  to  Porphyry  (De  Abstin.  ab  animal,  i.  2), 
she  was  also  worshipped  in  Cyprus,  where  human 
sacrifices  were  offered  to  her  down  to  a  very  late 
time.  [L.  S.] 

AGRESPHON  (’Aypscrcpwv),  a  Greek  gram¬ 
marian  mentioned  by  Suidas.  (s.  v.  'AiroXAdivios.') 
He  wrote  a  work  Ilepl  'Oy.wvvyu>v  (concerning  per¬ 
sons  of  the  same  name).  Pie  cannot  have  lived 
earlier  than  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  as  in  his  wrork 
he  spoke  of  an  Apollonius  who  lived  in  the  time  of 
that  emperor.  [C.  P.  M.] 

AGREUS  (’AypeiR),  a  hunter,  occurs  as  a  sur¬ 
name  of  Pan  and  Aristaeus.  (Pind.  Pyth.  ix.  115  ; 
Apollon.  Rhod.  iii.  507 ;  Diod.  iv.  81;  Hesych.  s.v.; 
Salmas,  ad  Solin.  p.  81.)  [L.  S.] 

AGRI'COLA,  GNAEUS  JULIUS,  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  men  whom  we  meet  with  in 
the  times  of  the  first  twelve  emperors  of  Rome,  for 
his  extraordinary  ability  as  a  general,  his  great 
powers,  shewn  in  his  government  of  Britain, 
and  borne  witness  to  by  the  deep  and  universal 
feeling  excited  in  Rome  by  his  death  (Tac.  Agric. 
43),  his  singular  integrity,  and  the  esteem  and 
love  which  he  commanded  in  all  the  private  rela¬ 
tions  of  life. 

His  life  of  55  years  (from  June  13th,  a.  n.  37, 
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to  the  23rd  August,  A.  d.  93)  extends  through  the 
reigns  of  the  nine  emperors  from  Caligula  to  Domi- 
tian.  He  was  born  at  the  Roman  colony  of  Forum 
Julii,  the  modern  Frejus  in  Provence.  His  father 
was  Julius  Graecinus  of  senatorian  rank  ;  his  mo¬ 
ther  Julia  Procilla,  who  throughout  his  education 
seems  to  have  watched  with  great  care  and  to 
have  exerted  great  influence  over  him.  He  studied 
philosophy  (the  usual  education  of  a  Roman  of 
higher  rank)  from  his  earliest  youth  at  Marseilles. 
His  first  military  service  was  under  Suetonius 
Paulinus  in  Britain  (a.  d.  60),  in  the  relation  of 
Contubernalis.  (See  Diet,  of  Ant.  p.  284,  a.)  Hence 
he  returned  to  Rome,  was  married  to  Domitia 
Decidiana,  and  went  the  round  of  the  magistracies ; 
the  quaestorship  in  Asia  (a.  d.  63),  under  the  pro- 
consul  Salvius  Titianus,  where  his  integrity  was 
shewn  by  his  refusal  to  join  the  proconsul  in  the 
ordinary  system  of  extortion  in  the  Roman  pro¬ 
vinces ;  the  tribunate  and  the  praetorship, — in 
Nero’s  time  mere  nominal  offices,  filled  with  dan¬ 
ger  to  the  man  who  held  them,  in  which  a  prudent 
inactivity  was  the  only  safe  course.  By  Galba 
(a.  d.  69)  he  was  appointed  to  examine  the  sacred 
property  of  the  temples,  that  Nero’s  system  of 
robbery  (Sueton.  Ner.  32)  might  be  stopped.  In 
the  same  year  he  lost  his  mother ;  it  was  in  re¬ 
turning  from  her  funeral  in  Liguria,  that  he  heard 
of  Vespasian’s  accession,  and  immediately  joined 
his  party.  Under  Vespasian  his  first  service  was 
the  command  of  the  20th  legion  in  Britain,  (a.  d. 
70.)  On  his  return,  he  was  raised  by  the  emperor 
to  the  rank  of  patrician,  and  set  over  the  province 
of  Aquitania,  which  he  held  for  three  years,  (a.  d. 
74-7 6.)  He  was  recalled  to  Rome  to  be  elected 
consul  (a.  d.  77),  and  Britain,  the  great  scene  of 
his  power,  was  given  to  him,  by  general  consent, 
as  his  province. 

In  this  year  he  betrothed  his  daughter  to  the 
historian  Tacitus  ;  in  the  following  he  gave  her  to 
him  in  marriage,  and  was  made  governor  of  Britain, 
and  one  of  the  college  of  pontiffs. 

Agricola  was  the  twelfth  Roman  general  who 
had  been  in  Britain ;  he  was  the  only  one  who 
completely  effected  the  work  of  subjugation  to  the 
Romans,  not  more  by  his  consummate  military 
skill,  than  by  his  masterly  policy  in  reconciling  the 
Britons  to  that  yoke  which  hitherto  they  had  so 
ill  borne.  He  taught  them  the  arts  and  luxuries  of 
civilised  life,  to  settle  in  towns,  to  build  comfort¬ 
able  dwelling-houses  and  temples.  He,  established 
a  system  of  education  for  the  sons  of  the  British 
chiefs,  amongst  whom  at  last  the  Roman  language 
was  spoken,  and  the  Roman  toga  worn  as  a 
fashionable  dress. 

He  was  full  seven  years  in  Britain,  from  the 
year  a.  d.  78  to  a.  n.  84.  The  last  conquest  of  his 
predecessor  Julius  Frontinus  had  been  that  of  the 
Silures  (South  Wales) ;  and  the  last  action  of 
Agncola’s  command  was  the  action  at  the  foot  of 
the  Grampian  hills,  which  put  him  in  possession  of 
the  whole  of  Britain  as  far  north  as  the  northern 
boundary  of  Perth  and  Argyle.  His  first  campaign 
(a.  d.  78)  was  occupied  in  the  reconquest  of  Mona 
(Anglesea),  and  the  Ordovices  (North  Wales),  the 
strongholds  of  the  Druids ;  and  the  remainder  of 
this  year,  with  the  next,  was  given  to  making  the 
before-mentioned  arrangements  for  the  security  of 
the  Roman  dominion  in  the  alreadv  conquered 
parts  ox  Britain.  I  he  third  campaign  (a.  d.  80) 
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carried  him  northwards  to  the  Taus,*  probably 
the  Solway  Frith  ;  and  the  fourth  (a.  d.  81)  was 
taken  up  in  fortifying  and  taking  possession  of 
this  tract,  and  advancing  as  far  north  as  the  Friths 
of  Clyde  and  Forth.  In  the  fifth  campaign  (a.  d. 
82),  he  was  engaged  in  subduing  the  tribes  on 
the  promontory  opposite  Ireland.  In  the  sixth 
(a.  d.  83),  he  explored  with  his  fleet  and  land 
forces  the  coast  of  Fife  and  Forfar,  coming  now 
for  the  first  time  into  contact  with  the  true  Caledo¬ 
nians.  They  made  a  night  attack  on  his  camp 
(believed  to  be  at  Loch  Ore,  where  ditches  and 
other  traces  of  a  Roman  camp  are  still  to  be  seen), 
and  succeeded  in  nearly  destroying  the  ninth  legion; 
but  in  the  general  battle,  which  followed,  they 
were  repulsed.  The  seventh  and  last  campaign  (a.  d. 
84)  gave  Agricola  complete  and  entire  possession 
of  the  country,  up  to  the  northernmost  point 
which  he  had  reached,  by  a  most  decided  victory 
over  the  assembled  Caledonians  under  their  general 
Galgacus  (as  it  is  believed,  from  the  Roman  and 
British  remains  found  there,  and  from  the  two 
tumuli  or  sepulchral  cairns)  on  the  moor  of  Murdoch 
at  the  foot  of  the  Grampian  hills.  In  this  campaign 
his  fleet  sailed  northwards  from  the  coast  of  Fife 
round  Britain  to  the  Trutulensian  harbour  (sup¬ 
posed  to  be  Sandwich),  thus  for  the  first  time  dis¬ 
covering  Britain  to  be  an  island.  He  withdrew 
his  army  into  winter  quarters,  and  soon  after  (a.d. 
84)  wras  recalled  by  the  jealous  Domitian. 

On  his  return  to  Rome,  he  lived  in  retirement, 
and  when  the  government  either  of  Asia  or  Africa 
would  have  fallen  to  him,  he  considered  it  more 
prudent  to  decline  the  honour.  He  died  A.  d.  93 ; 
his  death  was,  as  his  biographer  plainly  hints, 
either  immediately  caused  or  certainly  hastened 
by  the  emissaries  of  the  emperor,  who  could  not 
bear  the  presence  of  a  man  pointed  out  by  univer¬ 
sal  feeling  as  alone  fit  to  meet  the  exigency  of 
times  in  which  the  Roman  arms  had  suffered  re¬ 
peated  reverses  in  Germany  and  the  countries 
north  of  the  Danube.  Dion  Cassius  (lxvi.  20)  says 
expressly,  that  he  was  killed  by  Domitian. 

In  this  account  we  can  do  no  more  than  refer  to 
the  beautiful  and  interesting  description  given  by 
Tacitus  ( Agric .  39 — 46)  of  his  life  during  his  re¬ 
tirement  from  office,  his  death,  his  person,  and  his 
character,  which  though  it  had  no  field  of  action  at 
home  in  that  dreary  time,  shewed  itself  during  the 
seven  years  in  which  it  was  unfettered  in  Britain, 
as  great  and  wise  and  good.  (Tacitus,  Agricola.) 

There  is  an  epigram  of  Antiphilus  in  the  Greek 
Anthology  ( Anth .  Brunch,  ii.  180)  upon  an  Agri¬ 
cola,  which  is  commonly  supposed  to  refer  to  the 
celebrated  one  of  this  name.  [C.  T.  A.] 

AGRIO'NIUS  (’Aypicvvios),  a  surname  of 
Dionysus,  under  which  he  was  worshipped  at 
Orchomenus  in  Boeotia,  and  from  which  his  festi¬ 
val  Agrionia  in  that  place  derived  its  name.  (Did. 
of  Ant.  p.  30  ;  Muller,  Orchom.  p.  166,  Ac.)  [L.S.] 

AGRFOPAS,  a  writer  spoken  of  by  Pliny.  (II. 
N.  viii.  22,  where  some  of  the  MSS.  have  Acopas 
or  Copas.)  He  was  the  author  of  an  account  of  the 
Olympic  victors.  [C.  P.  M.] 

AGRIPPA,  an  ancient  name  among  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  was  first  used  as  a  praenomen,  and  after¬ 
wards  as  a  cognomen.  It  frequently  occurs  as  a 

*  As  to  whether  the  Taus  was  the  Solway  Frith 
or  the  Frith  of  Tay,  see  Chalmers’  Caledonia. 
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cognomen  in  the  early  times  of  the  empire,  but  not 
under  the  republic.  One  of  the  mythical  kings  of 
Alba  is  called  by  this  name.  (Liv.  i.  3.)  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Aldus  Gellius  (xvi.  16),  Pliny  ( H .  N. 
vii .  6.  s.  8),  and  Solinus  (1),  the  word  signifies  a 
birth,  at  which  the  child  is  presented  with  its  feet 
foremost ;  but  their  derivation  of  it  from  aegre  par¬ 
tus  or  pes' is  absurd  enough.  (Comp.  Sen.  Oed.  813.) 

AGRIPPA  (’AypiWas),  a  sceptical  philosopher, 
only  known  to  have  lived  later  than  Aenesidemus, 
the  contemporary  of  Cicero,  from  whom  he  is  said 
to  have  been  the  fifth  in  descent.  He  is  quoted 
by  Diogenes  Laertius,  who  probably  wrote  about 
the  time  of  M.  Antoninus.  The  “five  grounds  of 
doubt”  ( ol  7TSUT 6  rpoirot),  which  are  given  by 
Sextus  Empiricus  as  a  summary  of  the  later  scepti¬ 
cism,  are  ascribed  by  Diogenes  Laertius  (ix.  88)  to 
Agrippa. 

1.  The  first  of  these  argues  from  the  uncertainty 
of  the  rules  of  common  life,  and  of  the  opinions  of 
philosophers.  II.  The  second  from  the  “  rejectio 
ad  infinitum  :  ”  all  proof  requires  some  further 
proof,  and  so  on  to  infinity.  III.  All  things  are 
changed  as  their  relations  become  changed,  or,  as 
we  look  upon  them  in  different  points  of  view. 
IY.  The  truth  asserted  is  merely  an  hypothesis  or, 
V.  involves  a  vicious  circle.  (Sextus  Empiricus, 

i  Pyrrhon.  Iiypot.  i.  15.) 

With  reference  to  these  rrivTe  rpoiroi  it  need 
(  only  be  remarked,  that  the  first  and  third  are  a 
[|  short  summary  of  the  ten  original  grounds  of  doubt 
<j  which  were  the  basis  of  the  earlier  scepticism. 

[Pyrrhon.]  The  three  additional  ones  shew  a 
a  progress  in  the  sceptical  system,  and  a  transition 
rj  from  the  common  objections  derived  from  the  falli- 
i  bility  of  sense  and  opinion,  to  more  abstract  and 
d  metaphysical  grounds  of  doubt.  They  seem  to 
ij  mark  a  new  attempt  to  systematize  the  sceptical 
|  philosophy  and  adapt  it  to  the  spirit  of  a  later  age. 
(Ritter,  Geschiclite  der  Philosophic,  xii.  4.)  [B.  J.] 
AGRIPPA,  M.  ASI'NIUS,  consul  a.  n.  25, 
died  A.  d.  26,  was  descended  from  a  family  more 
i  illustrious  than  ancient,  and  did  not  disgrace  it  by 
his  mode  of  life.  (Tac.  Ann.  iv.  34,  61.) 

AGRIPPA  CASTOR  Ay  piir-K  as  K acrrcvp), 

(  about  a.  d.  135,  praised  as  a  historian  by  Euse¬ 
bius,  and  for  his  learning  by  St  Jerome  ( de  Viris 
jj  Illustr.  c.  21),  lived  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian.  He 
wrote  against  the  twenty-four  books  of  the  Alex- 
i  andrian  Gnostic  Basilides,  on  the  Gospel.  Quota¬ 
tions  are  made  from  his  work  by  Eusebius.  {Hist. 
Eccles.  iv.  7  ;  see  Gallandi’s  Bibliotheca  Pair  urn, 
vol.  i.  p.  330.)  [A.  J.  C.] 

AGRIPPA,  FONTEIUS.  1.  One  of  the  ac¬ 
cusers  of  Libo,  A.  n.  16,  is  again  mentioned  in 
a.  d.  19,  as  offering  his  daughter  for  a  vestal  vir- 
i  gin.  (Tac.  Ann.  ii.  30,  86.) 

2.  Probably  the  son  of  the  preceding,  command¬ 
ed  the  province  of  Asia  with  pro-consular  power, 
a.  d.  69,  and  was  recalled  from  thence  by  Vespa¬ 
sian,  and  placed  over  Moesia  in  A.  d.  70.  He 
was  shortly  afterwards  killed  in  battle  by  the  Sar- 
matians.  (Tac.  Hist.  iii.  46 ;  Joseph.  B.  Jud. 
vii.  4.  §  3.) 

AGRIPPA,  D.  HATE'RIUS,  called  by  Taci¬ 
tus  {Ann.  ii.  51)  the  propinquus  of  Germanicus, 
;  was  tribune  of  the  plebs  a.  d.  15,  praetor  a.  d.  17, 
and  consul  a.  d.  22,  His  moral  character  was 
very  low,  and  he  is  spoken  of  in  a.  d.  32,  as  plot¬ 
ting  the  destruction  of  many  illustrious  men. 
(Tac.  Ann.  i.  77,  ii.  51,  iii.  49,  52,  vi.  4.) 
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AGRIPPA,  HERO  DES  I.('Hpcod7js  ’ Aypimras ), 
called  by  Josephus  {Ant.  Jud.  xvii.  2.  §  2), 
“Agrippa  the  Great,”  was  the  son  of  Aristobulus 
and  Berenice,  and  grandson  of  Herod  the  Great. 
Shortly  before  the  death  of  his  grandfather,  he 
came  to  Rome,  where  he  was  educated  with  the 
future  emperor  Claudius,  and  Drusus  the  son  of 
Tiberius.  He  squandered  his  property  in  giving 
sumptuous  entertainments  to  gratify  his  princely 
friends,  and  in  bestowing  largesses  on  the  freed- 
men  of  the  emperor,  and  became  so  deeply  involved 
in  debt,  that  he  was  compelled  to  fly  from  Rome, 
and  betook  himself  to  a  fortress  at  Malatha  in 
Idumaea.  Through  the  mediation  of  his  wife 
Cypros,  with  his  sister  Herodias,  the  wife  of  Ile- 
rodes  Antipas,  he  was  allowed  to  take  up  his 
abode  at  Tiberias,  and  received  the  rank  of  aedile 
in  that  city,  with  a  small  yearly  income.  But  hav¬ 
ing  quarrelled  with  his  brother-in-law,  he  fled  to 
Flaccus,  the  proconsul  of  Syria.  Soon  afterwards 
he  was  convicted,  through  the  information  of  his 
brother  Aristobulus,  of  having  received  a  bribe 
jpm  the  Damascenes,  who  wished  to  purchase  his 
influence  with  the  proconsul,  and  was  again  com¬ 
pelled  to  fly.  He  was  arrested  as  he  was  about  to 
sail  for  Italy,  for  a  sum  of  money  which  he  owed 
to  the  treasury  of  Caesar,  but  made  his  escape,  and 
reached  Alexandria,  where  his  wrife  succeeded  in 
procuring  a  supply  of  money  from  Alexander  the 
Alabarch.  He  then  set  sail,  and  landed  at  Puteoli. 
He  was  favourably  received  by  Tiberius,  who  en¬ 
trusted  him  with  the  education  of  his  grandson 
Tiberius.  He  also  formed  an  intimacy  with  Caius 
Caligula.  Llaving  one  day  incautiously  expressed 
a  wish  that  the  latter  might  soon  succeed  to  the 
throne,  his  words  were  reported  by  his  freedman 
Eutychus  to  Tiberius,  who  forthwith  threw  him 
into  prison.  Caligula,  on  his  accession  (a.  d.  37), 
set  him  at  liberty,  and  gave  him  the  tetrarchies  of 
Lysanias  (Abilene)  and  Philippus  (Batanaea, 
Trachonitis,  and  Auranitis).  He  also  presented 
him  with  a  golden  chain  of  equal  weight  with  the 
iron  one  which  he  had  worn  in  prison.  In  the 
following  year  Agrippa  took  possession  of  his  king¬ 
dom,  and  after  the  banishment  of  Herodes  Antipas, 
the  tetrarchy  of  the  latter  was  added  to  his  domi¬ 
nions. 

On  the  death  of  Caligula,  Agrippa,  who  was  at 
the  time  in  Rome,  materially  assisted  Claudius  in 
gaining  possession  of  the  empire.  As  a  reward  for 
his  services,  Judaea  and  Samaria  were  annexed  to 
his  dominions,  wdiich  were  now  even  more  exten¬ 
sive  than  those  of  Herod  the  Great.  He  was  also 
invested  with  the  consular  dignity,  and  a  league 
was  publicly  made  with  him  by  Claudius  in  the 
forum.  At  his  request,  the  kingdom  of  Chalcis 
was  given  to  his  brother  Herodes.  (a.  d.  41.)  He 
then  went  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  offered  sacrifices, 
and  suspended  in  the  treasury  of  the  temple  the 
golden  chain  which  Caligula  had  given  him.  Elis 
government  was  mild  and  gentle,  and  he  was  ex¬ 
ceedingly  popular  amongst  the  Jews.  In  the  city 
of  Berytus  he  built  a  theatre  and  amphitheatre, 
baths,  and  porticoes.  The  suspicions  of  Claudius 
prevented  him  from  finishing  the  impregnable  for¬ 
tifications  with  which  he  had  begun  to  surround 
Jerusalem.  His  friendship  was  courted  by  many 
of  the  neighbouring  kings  and  rulers.  It  was 
probably  to  increase  his  popularity  with  the  Jew's 
that  he  caused  the  apostle  James,  the  brother  of 
John,  to  be  beheaded,  and  Peter  to  be  cast  into 
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prison,  (a.  d.  44.  Ads ,  xii.)  It  was  not  however 
merely  by  such  acts  that  he  strove  to  win  their 
favour,  as  we  see  from  the  way  in  which,  at  the 
risk  of  his  own  life,  or  at  least  of  his  liberty,  he 
interceded  with  Caligula  on  behalf  of  the  Jews, 
when  that  emperor  was  attempting  to  set  up  his 
statue  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem.  The  manner 
of  his  death,  which  took  place  at  Caesarea  in  the 
same  year,  as  he  was  exhibiting  games  in  honour 
of  the  emperor,  is  related  in  Ads  xii.,  and  is  con¬ 
firmed  in  all  essential  points  by  Josephus,  who 
repeats  Agrippa’s  words,  in  which  he  acknowledged 
the  justice  of  the  punishment  thus  inflicted  on  him. 
After  lingering  five  days,  he  expired,  in  the  fifty- 
fourth  year  of  his  age. 

By  his  wife  Cypros  he  had  a  son  named  Agrippa, 
and  three  daughters,  Berenice,  who  first  married 
her  uncle  II erodes,  king  of  Chalcis,  afterwards 
lived  with  her  brother  Agrippa,  and  subsequently 
married  Polamo,  king  of  Cilicia  ;  she  is  alluded  to 
by  Juvenal  (Sat.  vi.  156);  Mariamne,  and  Brasilia, 
who  married  Felix,  the  procurator  of  Judaea.  (Jo¬ 
seph.  Ant.  Jud.  xvii.  1.  §  2,  xviii.  5-8,  xix.  4-8; 
Bell.  Jud.  i.  28.  §  1,  ii.  9.  11;  Dion  Cass.  lx.  8  ; 
Euseb.  Hist.  Eccles.  ii.  10.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

AGRIPPA,  IIERO'DES  II.,  the  son  of  Agrippa 
I.,  was  educated  at  the  court  of  the  emperor  Clau¬ 
dius,  and  at  the  time  of  his  father’s  death  was  only 
seventeen  years  old.  Claudius  therefore  kept  him 
at  Rome,  and  sent  Cuspius  Fadus  as  procurator  of 
the  kingdom,  which  thus  again  became  a  Roman 
province.  On  the  death  of  II  erodes,  king  of 
Chalcis  (a.  d.  48),  his  little  principality,  with  the 
right  of  superintending  the  temple  and  appointing 
the  high  priest,  was  given  to  Agrippa,  who  four 
years  afterwards  received  in  its  stead  the  tetrar- 
chies  formerly  held  by  Philip  and  Lysanias,  with 
the  title  of  king.  In  a.  d.  55,  Nero  added  the 
cities  of  Tiberias  and  Taricheae  in  Galilee,  and 
Julias,  with  fourteen  villages  near  it,  in  Peraea. 
Agrippa  expended  large  sums  in  beautifying  Jeru¬ 
salem  and  other  cities,  especially  Berytus.  His 
partiality  for  the  latter  rendered  him  unpopular 
amongst  his  own  subjects,  and  the  capricious  man¬ 
ner  in  which  he  appointed  and  deposed  the  high 
priests,  with  some  other  acts  which  were  distasteful, 
made  him  an  object  of  dislike  to  the  Jews.  Be¬ 
fore  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  the  Romans, 
Agrippa  attempted  in  vain  to  dissuade  the  people 
from  rebelling.  When  the  war  was  begun,  he 
sided  with  the  Romans,  and  was  wounded  at  the 
siege  of  Gamala.  After  the  capture  of  Jerusalem, 
he  went  with  his  sister  Berenice  to  Rome,  where 
he  was  invested  with  the  dignity  of  praetor.  He 
died  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age,  in  the  third 
}rear  of  the  reign  of  Trajan.  He  was  the  last 
prince  of  the  house  of  the  Herods.  It  was  before 
this  Agrippa  that  the  apostle  Paul  made  his  de¬ 
fence.  (a.  d.  60.  Ads.  xxv.  xxvi.)  He  lived  on 
terms  of  intimacy  with  the  historian  Josephus, 
who  has  preserved  two  of  the  letters  he  received 
from  him.  (Joseph.  Ant.  Jud.  xvii.  5.  §  4,  xix.  9. 
§  2,  xx.  1.  §  3,  5.  §  2,  7.  §  1,  8.  §  4  &  11,  9.  §  4 ; 
Bell.  Jud.  ii.  1 1.  §  6,  12.  §  1, 16,  17.  §  1,  iv.  1.  §  3; 
Vit.  s.  54;  Phot.  cod.  33.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

AGRIPPA,  MARCIUS,  a  man  of  the  lowest 
origin,  was  appointed  by  Macrinus  in  b.  c.  217, 
first  to  the  government  of  Pannonia  and  after¬ 
wards  to  that  of  Dacia.  (Dion.  Cass,  lxxviii.  13.) 
He  seems  to  be  the  same  person  as  the  Marcius 
Agrippa,  admiral  of  the  fleet,  who  is  mentioned  by 
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Spartianus  as  privy  to  the  death  of  Antoninus 
Caracallus.  {Anton.  Car.  6.) 

AGRIPPA  MENE'NIUS.  [Menenius.] 

AGRIPPA  PO'STUMUS,  a  posthumous  son 
of  M.Vipsanius  Agrippa,  by  Julia,,  the  daughter  of 
Augustus,  was  born  in  B.  c.  12.  He  was  adopted 
by  Augustus  together  with  Tiberius  in  A.  D.  4, 
and  he  assumed  the  toga  virilis  in  the  following 
year,  a.  d.  5.  (Suet.  Odav.  64,  65  ;  Dion  Cass, 
liv.  29,  lv.  22.)  Notwithstanding  his  adoption  he 
was  afterwards  banished  by  Augustus  to  the  island 
of  Planasia,  on  the  coast  of  Corsica,  a  disgrace 
which  he  incurred  on  account  of  his  savage  and 
intractable  character  ;  but  he  was  not  guilty  of 
any  crime.  There  he  was  under  the  surveillance 
of  soldiers,  and  Augustus  obtained  a  senatuscon- 
sultum  by  which  the  banishment  was  legally  con¬ 
firmed  for  the  time  of  his  life.  The  property  of 
Agrippa  was  assigned  by  Augustus  to  the  treasury 
of  the  army.  It  is  said  that  during  his  captivity 
he  received  the  visit  of  Augustus,  who  secretly 
went  to  Planasia,  accompanied  by  Fabius  Maxi¬ 
mus.  Augustus  and  Agrippa,  both  deeply  affected, 
shed  tears  when  they  met,  and  it  was  believ¬ 
ed  that  Agrippa  would  be  restored  to  liberty. 

But  the  news  of  this  visit  reached  Livia,  the 
mother  of  Tiberius,  and  Agrippa  remained  a  cap¬ 
tive.  After  the  accession  of  Tiberius,  in  a.  d.  14, 
Agrippa  was  murdered  by  a  centurion,  who  en¬ 
tered  his  prison  and  killed  him  after  a  long 
straggle,  for  Agrippa  was  a  man  of  great  bodily 
strength.  When  the  centurion  afterwards  went  to 
Tiberius  to  give  him  an  account  of  the  execution, 
the  emperor  denied  having  given  any  order  for  it, 
and  it  is  very  probable  that  Livia  was  the  secret 
author  of  the  crime.  There  was  a  rumour  that 
Augustus  had  left  an  order  for  the  execution  of 
Agrippa,  but  this  is  positively  contradicted  by 
Tacitus.  (Tac.  Ann.  i.  3 — 6  ;  Dion  Cass.  lv.  32, 
lvii.  3;  Suet.  1.  c.,  Tib.  22;  Vellei.  ii.  104,  112.) 

After  the  death  of  Agrippa,  a  slave  of  the  name 
of  Clemens,  who  was  not  informed  of  the  murder, 
landed  on  Planasia  with  the  intention  of  restoring 
Agrippa  to  liberty  and  carrying  him  off  to  the 
army  in  Germany.  When  he  heard  of  what  had 
taken  place,  he  tried  to  profit  by  his  great  resem¬ 
blance  to  the  murdered  captive,  and  he  gave  him¬ 
self  out  as  Agrippa.  He  landed  at  Ostia,  and 
found  many  who  believed  him,  or  affected  to 
believe  him,  but  he  was  seized  and  put  to  death 
by  order  of  Tiberius.  (Tac.  Ann.  ii.  39,  40.) 

The  name  of  Agrippa  Caesar  is  found  on  a  medal 
of  Corinth.  [W.  P.] 

AGRIPPA,  VIBULE'NUS,  a  Roman  knight, 
who  took  poison  in  the  senate  house  at  the  time  of 
his  trial,  A.  d.  36;  he  had  brought  the  poison  with 
him  in  a  ring.  (Tac.  Ann.  vi.  40 ;  Dion.  Cass, 
lviii.  21.) 

AGRIPPA,  M.  VIPSA'NIUS,  was  born  in 
b.  c.  63.  He  was  the  son  of  Lucius,  and  was  de-  Ii 
scendcd  from  a  very  obscure  family.  At  the  age 
of  twenty  he  studied  at  Apollonia  in  Illyria,  toge¬ 
ther  with  young  Octavius,  afterwards  Octavianus 
and  Augustus.  After  the  murder  of  J.  Caesar  in 
b.  c.  44,  Agrippa  was  one  of  those  intimate  friends 
of  Octavius,  who  advised  him  to  proceed  immedi¬ 
ately  to  Rome.  Octavius  took  Agrippa  with  him, 
and  charged  him  to  receive  the  oath  of  fidelity  from 
several  legions  which  had  declared  in  his  favour. 
Having  been  chosen  consul  in  b.  c.  43,  Octavius 
gave  to  his  friend  Agrippa  the  delicate  commission 
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of  prosecuting  C.  Cassius,  one  of  the  murderers  of 
J.  Caesar.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Perusinian  war 
between  Octavius,  now  Octavianus,  and  L.  Anto- 
nius,  in  b.  c.  41,  Agrippa,  who  was  then  praetor, 
commanded  part  of  the  forces  of  Octavianus,  and 
after  distinguishing  himself  by  skilful  manoeuvres, 
besieged  L.  Antonius  in  Perusia.  He  took  the 
town  in  B.  c.  40,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  same 
year  retook  Sipontum,  which  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  M.  Antonius.  In  B.  c.  38,  Agrippa  ob¬ 
tained  fresh  success  in  Gaul,  where  he  quelled  a 
revolt  of  the  native  chiefs  ;  he  also  penetrated  into 
Germany  as  far  as  the  country  of  the  Catti,  and 
transplanted  the  Ubii  to  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine ;  whereupon  he  turned  his  arms  against  the 
revolted  Aquitani,  whom  he  soon  brought  to  obe¬ 
dience.  His  victories,  especially  those  in  Aquitania, 
contributed  much  to  securing  the  power  of  Octavi¬ 
anus,  and  he  was  recalled  by  him  to  undertake  the 
command  of  the  war  against  Sex.  Pompeius, 
which  was  on  the  point  of  breaking  out,  b.  c.  37. 
Octavianus  offered  him  a  triumph,  which  Agrippa 
declined,  but  accepted  the  consulship,  to  which  he 
was  promoted  by  Octavianus  in  b.  c.  37.  Dion 
Cassius  (xlviii.  49)  seems  to  say  that  he  was  con¬ 
sul  when  he  went  to  Gaul,  but  the  words  inr&Teve 
8e  p.era  Aovklou  rdAAov  seem  to  be  suspicious, 
unless  they  are  to  be  inserted  a  little  higher,  after 
the  passage,  rep  §’  Aypi'/nra  r-qv  too  vavnuov 
irapacKevriv  eyyeipkras',  which  refer  to  an  event 
Avhich  took  place  during  the  consulship  of  Agrippa. 
For,  immediately  after  his  promotion  to  this  dig¬ 
nity,  he  was  charged  by  Octavianus  with  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  fleet,  which  was  the  more  necessary, 
as  Sextus  Pompey  was  master  of  the  sea. 

Agrippa,  in  whom  thoughts  and  deeds  were 
never  separated  (Vellei.  ii.  79),  executed  this 
order  with  prompt  energy.  The  Lucrine  lake 
near  Baiae  was  transformed  by  him  into  a  safe 
harbour,  which  he  called  the  Julian  port  in  honour 
of  Octavianus,  and  where  he  exercised  his  sailors 
and  mariners  till  they  were  able  to  encounter  the 
experienced  sailors  of  Pompey.  In  B.  c.  36,  Agrip¬ 
pa  defeated  Sex.  Pompey  first  at  Mylae,  and  after¬ 
wards  at  Naulochus  on  the  coast  of  Sicily,  and  the 
latter  of  these  victories  broke  the  naval  supremacy 
of  Pompey.  He  received  in  consequence  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  a  naval  crown,  which  was  first  conferred 
upon  him ;  though,  according  to  other  authorities, 
M.  Varro  was  the  first  who  obtained  it  from  Pom¬ 
pey  the  Great.  (Vellei.  ii.  81  ;  Liv.  Epit.  129; 
Dion  Cass.  xlix.  14  ;  Plin.  II.  N.  xvi.  3.  s.  4;  Virg. 
Aen.  viii.  684.) 

In  b.  c.  35,  Agrippa  had  the  command  of  the 
war  in  Illyria,  and  afterwards  served  under  Octa¬ 
vianus,  when  the  latter  had  proceeded  to  that  coun¬ 
try.  On  his  return,  he  voluntarily  accepted  the 
aedileship  in  b.  c.  33,  although  he  had  been  consul, 
and  expended  immense  sums  of  money  upon  great 
public  works.  He  restored  the  Appian,  Marcian, 

1  and  Anienian  aqueducts,  constructed  a  new  one, 
fifteen  miles  in  length,  from  the  Tepula  to  Rome, 
to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  the  Julian,  in  honour 
of  Octavianus,  and  had  an  immense  number  of 
;  smaller  water- works  made,  to  distribute  the  water 
1  within  the  town.  He  also  had  the  large  cloaca  of 
i  Tarquinius  Priscus  entirely  cleansed.  His  various 
t  works  were  adorned  with  statues  by  the  first  ar¬ 
tists  of  Rome.  These  splendid  buildings  he  aug- 
|  mented  in  b.  c.  27,  during  his  third  consulship,  by 
several  others,  and  among  these  was  the  Pantheon, 
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on  which  we  still  read  the  inscription :  “  M.  Agrippa 
L.  F.  Cos.  Tertium  fecit.”  (Dion  Cass.  xlix.  43, 
liii.  27  ;  Plin.  II.  N.  xxxvi.  15,  s.  24  §  3;  Strab. 
v.  p.  235  ;  Frontin.  De  Aquaed.  9.) 

When  the  war  broke  out  between  Octavianus 
and  M.  Antonius,  Agrippa  was  appointed  com¬ 
mander-in-chief  of  the  fleet,  b.  c.  32.  He  took 
Methone  in  the  Peloponnesus,  Leucas,  Patrae,  and 
Corinth;  and  in  the  battle  of  Actium  (b.  c.  31) 
where  he  commanded,  the  victory  was  mainly 
owing  to  his  skill.  On  his  return  to  Rome  in 
b.  c.  30,  Octavianus,  now  Augustus,  rewarded 
him  with  a  “  vexillum  caeruleum,”  or  sea-green 
flag. 

In  b.  c.  28,  Agrippa  became  consul  for  the  second 
time  with  Augustus,  and  about  this  time  married 
Marcella,  the  niece  of  Augustus,  and  the  daughter 
of  his  sister  Octavia.  His  former  wife,  Pomponia, 
the  daughter  of  T.  Pomponius  Atticus,  was  either 
dead  or  divorced.  In  the  following  year,  b.  c.  27, 
he"was  again  consul  the  third  time  with  Augustus. 

In  b.  c.  25,  Agrippa  accompanied  Augustus  to 
the  war  against  the  Cantabrians.  About  this  time 
jealousy  arose  between  him  and  his  brother-in-law 
Marcellus,  the  nephew  of  Augustus,  and  who 
seemed  to  be  destined  as  his  successor.  Augustus, 
anxious  to  prevent  differences  that  might  have  had 
serious  consequences  for  him,  sent  Agrippa  as  pro- 
consul  to  Syria.  Agrippa  of  course  left  Rome,  but 
he  stopped  at  Mitylene  in  the  island  of  Lesbos, 
leaving  the  government  of  Syria  to  his  legate. 
The  apprehensions  of  Augustus  were  removed  by 
the  death  of  Marcellus  in  b.  c.  23,  and  Agrippa 
immediately  returned  to  Rome,  where  he  was  the 
more  anxiously  expected,  as  troubles  had  broken 
out  during  the  election  of  the  consuls  in  b.  c.  21. 
Augustus  resolved  to  receive  his  faithful  friend 
into  his  own  family,  and  accordingly  induced  him 
to  divorce  bis  wife  Marcella,  and  marry  Julia,  the 
widow  of  Marcellus  and  the  daughter  of  Augustus 
by  his  third  wife,  Scribonia.  (b.  c.  21.) 

In  b.  c.  1  9,  Agrippa  went  into  Gaul.  He  paci¬ 
fied  the  turbulent  natives,  and  constructed  four 
great  public  roads  and  a  splendid  aqueduct  at 
Nemausus  (Nimes).  From  thence  he  proceeded 
to  Spain  and  subdued  the  Cantabrians  after  a  short 
but  bloody  and  obstinate  struggle ;  but,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  his  usual  prudence,  he  neither  announced 
his  victories  in  pompous  letters  to  the  senate,  nor 
did  he  accept  a  triumph  which  Augustus  offered 
him.  In  b.  c.  18,  he  was  invested  with  the  tribu- 
nician  power  for  five  years  together  Avith  Augustus  ; 
and  in  the  following  year  (b.  c  17),  his  two  sons, 
Caius  and  Lucius,  were  adopted  by  Augustus. 

At  the  close  of  the  year,  he  accepted  an  invita-  ] 
tion  of  Herod  the  Great,  and  Avent  to  Jerusa- 
lem.  He  founded  the  military  colony  of  Berytus 
(Beyrut),  thence  he  proceeded  in  B.  c.  16  to  the  \ 
Pontus  Euxinus,  and  compelled  the  Bosporani  to 
accept  Polemo  for  their  king  and  to  restore  the 
Roman  eagles  which  had  been  taken  by  Mithri- 
dates.  On  his  return  he  stayed  some  time  in 
Ionia,  where  he  granted  privileges  to  the  Jews 
whose  cause  was  pleaded  by  Herod  (Joseph.  Antiq. 
Jud.  xvi.  2),  and  then  proceeded  to  Rome,  where 
he  arrived  in  b.  c.  13.  After  his  tribunician  power 
had  been  prolonged  for  five  years,  he  went  to  Pan- 
nonia  to  restore  tranquillity  to  that  province.  He 
returned  in  b.  c.  12,  after  having  been  successful 
as  usual,  and  retired  to  Campania.  There  he  died 
unexpectedly,  in  the  month  of  March,  b.  c.  12,  in 
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his  51st  year.  His  body  was  carried  to  Rome, 
and  was  buried  in  the  mausoleum  of  Augustus, 
who  himself  pronounced  a  funeral  oration  over  it. 

Dion  Cassius  tells  us  (lii.  1,  &c.),  that  in  the  year 
B.  c.  *29  Augustus  assembled  his  friends  and  coun¬ 
sellors,  Agrippa  and  Maecenas,  demanding  their 
opinion  as  to  whether  it  would  be  advisable  for 
him  to  usurp  monarchical  power,  or  to  restore  to 
the  nation  its  former  republican  government. 
This  is  corroborated  by  Suetonius  ( Odav .  28), 
who  says  that  Augustus  twice  deliberated  upon 
that  subject.  The  speeches  which  Agrippa  and 
Maecenas  delivered  on  this  occasion  are  given  by 
Dion  Cassius  ;  but  the  artificial  character  of  them 
makes  them  suspicious.  However  it  does  not  seem 
likely  from  the  general  character  of  Dion  Cassius 
as  a  historian  that  these  speeches  are  invented  by 
him ;  and  it  is  not  improbable,  and  such  a  suppo¬ 
sition  suits  entirely  the  character  of  Augustus, 
that  those  speeches  were  really  pronounced,  though 
preconcerted  between  Augustus  and  his  counsellors 
to  make  the  Roman  nation  believe  that  the  fate  of 
the  republic  was  still  a  matter  of  discussion,  and 
that  Augustus  would  not  assume  monarchical  power 
till  he  had  been  convinced  that  it  was  necessary 
for  the  welfare  of  the  nation.  Besides,  Agrippa, 
who  according  to  Dion  Cassius,  advised  Augustus 
to  restore  the  republic,  was  a  man  whose  political 
opinions  had  evidently  a  monarchical  tendency. 

Agrippa  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  and 
important  men  of  the  age  of  Augustus.  He 
must  be  considered  as  a  chief  support  of  the  rising 
monarchical  constitution,  and  without  Agrippa 
Augustus  could  scarcely  have  succeeded  in  making 
himself  the  absolute  master  of  the  Roman  empire. 
Dion  Cassius  (liv.  29,  &c.),  Velleius  Paterculus 
(ii.  79),  Seneca  ( Ep .  94),  and  Horace  (Od.  i.  6), 
speak  with  equal  admiration  of  his  merits. 

Pliny  constantly  refers  to  the  “  Commentarii”  of 
Agrippa  as  an  authority  (Elenchus,  iii.  iv.  v.  vi, 
comp.  iii.  2),  which  may  indicate  certain  official 
lists  drawn  up  by  him  in  the  measurement  of  the 
Roman  world  under  Augustus  [Aethicus],  in 
which  he  may  have  taken  part. 

Agrippa  left  several  children.  By  his  first  wife 
Pomponia,  he  had  Vipsania,  who  was  married  to 
Tiberius  Caesar,  the  successor  of  Augustus.  By 
his  second  wife,  Marcella,  he  had  several  children 
who  are  not  mentioned ;  and  by  his  third  wife, 
Julia,  he  had  two  daughters,  Julia,  married  to 

L.  Aemilius  Paullus,  and  Agrippina  married  to 
Germanicus,  and  three  sons,  Caius  [Caesar,  C.], 
Lucius  [Caesar,  L.],  and  Agrippa  Postumus. 
(Dion  Cass.  lib.  45-54;  Liv.  Epit.  117-186; 
Appian,  Bell.  Civ.  lib.  5;  Suet.  Odav.’,  Frandsen, 

M.  Vipsanius  Agrippa ,  eine  historische  Untersuchung 
uber  dessert  Leben  und  Wirken ,  Altona,  1836.) 

There  are  several  medals  of  Agrippa :  in  the  one 
figured  below,  he  is  represented  with  a  naval 
crown;  on  the  reverse  is  Neptune  indicating  his 
success  by  sea.  [W.  P.] 
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AGRIPPI'NA  I.,  the  youngest  daughter  of  M. 
Vipsanius  Agrippa  and  of  Julia,  the  daughter  of 
Augustus,  was  born  some  time  before  B.  c.  12. 
She  married  Caesar  Germanicus,  the  son  of  Drusus 
Nero  Germanicus,  by  whom  she  had  nine  chil¬ 
dren.  Agrippina  was  gifted  with  great  powers 
of  mind,  a  noble  character,  and  all  the  moral 
and  physical  qualities  that  constituted  the  model 
of  a  Roman  matron :  her  love  for  her  husband  was 
sincere  and  lasting,  her  chastity  was  spotless,  her 
fertility  was  a  virtue  in  the  eyes  of  the  Romans, 
and  her  attachment  to  her  children  was  an  emi¬ 
nent  feature  of  her  character.  She  yielded  to  one 
dangerous  passion,  ambition.  Augustus  shewed 
her  particular  attention  and  attachment.  (Sueton. 
Calig.  8.) 

At  the  death  of  Augustus  in  a.  d.  14,  she  was 
on  the  Lower  Rhine  with  Germanicus,  who  com¬ 
manded  the  legions  there.  Her  husband  was  the 
idol  of  the  army,  and  the  legions  on  the  Rhine, 
dissatisfied  with  the  accession  of  Tiberius,  mani¬ 
fested  their  intention  of  proclaiming  Germanicus 
master  of  the  state.  Tiberius  hated  and  dreaded 
Germanicus,  and  he  shewed  as  much  antipathy  to 
Agrippina,  as  he  had  love  to  her  elder  sister,  his 
first  wife.  In  this  perilous  situation,  Germanicus 
and  Agrippina  saved  themselves  by  their  prompt 
energy ;  he  quelled  the  outbreak  and  pursued  the 
war  against  the  Germans.  In  the  ensuing  year 
his  lieutenant  Caecina,  after  having  made  an  inva¬ 
sion  into  Germany,  returned  to  the  Rhine.  The 
campaign  was  not  inglorious  for  the  Romans,  but 
they  were  worn  out  by  hardships,  and  perhaps 
harassed  on  their  march  by  some  bands  of  Ger¬ 
mans.  Thus  the  rumour  was  spread  that  the  main 
body  of  the  Germans  was  approaching  to  invade 
Gaul.  Germanicus  was  absent,  and  it  was  pro¬ 
posed  to  destroy  the  bridge  over  the  Rhine. 
(Comp.  Strab.  iv.  p.  194.)  If  this  had  been  done, 
the  retreat  of  Caecina’s  army  would  have  been  cut 
off,  but  it  was  saved  by  the  firm  opposition  of 
Agrippina  to  such  a  cowardly  measure.  When 
the  troops  approached,  she  went  to  the  bridge, 
acting  as  a  general,  and  receiving  the  soldiers  as 
they  crossed  it ;  the  wounded  among  them  were 
presented  by  her  with  clothes,  and  they  received 
from  her  own  hands  everything  necessary  for  the 
cure  of  their  wounds.  (Tac.  Ann.  i.  69.)  Ger¬ 
manicus  having  been  recalled  bjr  Tiberius,  she  ac¬ 
companied  her  husband  to  Asia  (a.  d.  17),  and 
after  his  death,  or  rather  murder  [Germanicus], 
she  returned  to  Italy.  She  stayed  some  days  at 
the  island  of  Corcyra  to  recover  from  her  grief, 
and  then  landed  at  Brundusium,  accompanied  by 
two  of  her  children,  and  holding  in  her  arms  the 
urn  with  the  ashes  of  her  husband.  At  the  news 
of  her  arrival,  the  port,  the  walls,  and  even  the 
roofs  of  the  houses  were  occupied  by  crowds  of 
people  who  were  anxious  to  see  and  salute  her. 
She  was  solemnly  received  by  the  officers  of  two 
Praetorian  cohorts,  which  Tiberius  had  sent  to 
Brundusium  for  the  purpose  of  accompanying  her 
to  Rome;  the  urn  containing  the  ashes  of  Germa¬ 
nicus  was  borne  by  tribunes  and  centurions,  and 
the  funeral  procession  was  received  on  its  march 
by  the  magistrates  of  Calabria,  Apulia,  and  Cam¬ 
pania  ;  by  Drusus,  the  son  of  Tiberius  ;  Claudius,, 
the  brother  of  Germanicus  ;  by  the  other  children 
of  Germanicus;  and  at  last,  in  the  environs  off 
Rome,  by  the  consuls,  the  senate,  and  crowds  of  I 
the  Roman  people.  (Tac.  Ann.  iii.  I,  Ac.) 
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During  some  years  Tiberius  disguised  his  hatred 
of  Agrippina ;  but  she  soon  became  exposed  to 
secret  accusations  and  intrigues.  She  asked  the 
emperor’s  permission  to  choose  another  husband, 
but  Tiberius  neither  refused  nor  consented  to  the 
proposition.  Sejanus,  who  exercised  an  unbound¬ 
ed  influence  over  Tiberius,  then  a  prey  to  mental 
disorders,  persuaded  Agrippina  that  the  emperor 
intended  to  poison  her.  Alarmed  at  such  a  report, 
she  refused  to  eat  an  apple  which  the  emperor 
offered  her  from  his  table,  and  Tiberius  in  his 
turn  complained  of  Agrippina  regarding  him 
as  a  poisoner.  According  to  Suetonius,  all  this 
was  an  intrigue  preconcerted  between  the  emperor 
and  Sejanus,  who,  as  it  seems,  had  formed  the 
plan  of  leading  Agrippina  into  false  steps.  Tibe¬ 
rius  was  extremely  suspicious  of  Agrippina,  and 
shewed  his  hostile  fee-lings  by  allusive  words  or 
neglectful  silence.  There  were  no  evidences  of 
ambitious  plans  formed  by  Agrippina,  but  the 
rumour  having  been  spread  that  she  would  fly  to 
the  army,  he  banished  her  to  the  island  of  Pan- 
dataria  (a.  d.  80)  where  her  mother  Julia  had 
died  in  exile.  Her  sons  Nero  and  Drusus  were 
likewise  banished  and  both  died  an  unnatural 
death.  She  lived  three  years  on  that  barren 
island ;  at  last  she  refused  to  take  any  food, 
and  died  most  probably  by  voluntary  starvation. 
Her  death  took  place  precisely  two  years  after  and 
on  the  same  date  as  the  murder  of  Sejanus,  that  is 
in  A.  d.  33.  Tacitus  and  Suetonius  tell  us,  that 
Tiberius  boasted  that  he  had  not  strangled  her. 
(Sueton.  Tib.  53;  Tac.  Ann.  vi.  25.)  The  ashes 
of  Agrippina  and  those  of  her  son  Nero  were 
afterwards  brought  to  Rome  by  order  of  her  son, 
the  emperor  Caligula,  who  struck  various  medals  in 
honour  of  his  mother.  In  the  one  figured  below, 
the  head  of  Caligula  is  on  one  side  and  that  of  his 
mother  on  the  other.  The  words  on  each  side  are 
respectively,  c.  caesar.  avg.  ger.  p.m.  tr.  pot., 

and  AGRIPPINA.  MAT.  C.  CAES.  AVG.  GERM. 


(Tac.  Ann.  i. — vi. ;  Sueton.  Octav.  64,  Tib.  1.  c., 
Calig.  l.c.;  Dion.  Cass.  lvii.  5,  6,  lviii.  22.)  [W.  P  ] 
AGRIPPI'NA  II.,  the  daughter  of  Germani- 
cus  and  Agrippina  the  elder,  daughter  of  M. 
Vipsanius  Agrippa.  She  was  born  between  A.  d. 
13  and  17,  at  the  Oppidum  Ubiorum,  afterwards 
called  in  honour  of  her  Colonia  Agrippina,  now 
Cologne,  and  then  the  head-quarters  of  the  legions 
commanded  by  her  father.  In  A.  d.  28,  she  mar¬ 
ried  Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  a  man  not  un¬ 
like  her,  and  whom  she  lost  in  a.  d.  40.  After 
his  death  she  married  Crispus  Passienus,  who  died 
i  some  years  afterwards  ;  and  she  was  accused  of  hav- 
ing  poisoned  him,  either  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
l  ing  his  great  fortune,  or  for  some  secret  motive  of 
j  much  higher  importance.  She  was  already  known 
•  for  her  scandalous  conduct,  for  her  most  perfidi- 
i  ous  intrigues,  and  for  an  unbounded  ambition. 
She  was  accused  of  having  committed  incest  with 
her  own  brother,  the  emperor  Caius  Caligula, 
who  under  the  pretext  of  having  discovered 
that  she  had  lived  in  an  adulterous  intercourse 
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with  M.  Aemilius  Lepidus,  the  husband  of 
her  sister  Drusilla,  banished  her  to  the  island  of 
Pontia,  which  was  situated  opposite  the  bay  of 
Caieta,  off  the  coast  of  Italy.  Her  sister  Drusilla 
was  likewise  banished  to  Pontia,  and  it  seems 
that  their  exile  was  connected  with  the  punish¬ 
ment  of  Lepidus,  who  was  put  to  death  for  having 
conspired  against  the  emperor.  Previously  to  her 
exile,  Agrippina  was  compelled  by  her  brother 
to  carry  to  Rome  the  ashes  of  Lepidus.  This 
happened  in  a.  d.  39.  Agrippina  and  her  sister 
were  released  in  A.  d.  41,  by  th°ir  uncle,  Clau¬ 
dius,  immediately  after  his  accession,  although 
his  wife,  Messalina,  was  the  mortal  enemy 
of  Agrippina.  Messalina  was  put  to  death  by 
order  of  Claudius  in  a.  d.  48  ;  and  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  year,  a.  d.  49,  Agrippina  succeeded  in  mar¬ 
rying  the  emperor.  Claudius  was  her  uncle,  but 
her  marriage  was  legalized  by  a  senatusconsul- 
tunv'hy  which  the  marriage  of  a  man  with  his 
brother’s  daughter  was  declared  valid  ;  this  senatus- 
consultum  was  afterwards  abrogated  by  the  emper¬ 
ors  Constantine  and  Constans.  In  this  intrigue 
Agrippina  displayed  the  qualities  of  an  accomplished 
courtezan,  and  such  was  the  influence  of  her  charms 
and  superior  talents  over  the  old  emperor,  that,  in 
prejudice  of  his  own  son,  Britannicus,  he  adopt¬ 
ed  Domitius,  the  son  of  Agrippina  by  her  first 
husband,  Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus.  (a.  d.  51.) 
Agrippina  was  assisted  in  her  secret  plans  by 
Pallas,  the  perfidious  confidant  of  Claudius.  By 
her  intrigues,  L.  Junius  Silanus,  the  husband  of 
Octavia,  the  daughter  of  Claudius,  was  put  to 
death,  and  in  A.  d.  53,  Octavia  was  married  to 
young  Nero.  Lollia  Paullina,  once  the  rival  of 
Agrippina  for  the  hand  of  the  emperor,  was  accused 
of  high  treason  and  condemned  to  death ;  but  she 
put  an  end  to  her  own  life.  Domitia  Lepiaa,  the 
sister  of  Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  met  with  a 
similar  fate.  After  having  thus  removed  those 
whose  rivalship  she  dreaded,  or  whose  virtues  she 
envied,  Agrippina  resolved  to  get  rid  of  her  hus¬ 
band,  and  to  govern  the  empire  through  her  ascen¬ 
dency  over  her  son  Nero,  his  successor.  A  vague 
rumour  of  this  reached  the  emperor ;  in  a  state  of 
drunkenness,  he  forgot  prudence,  and  talked  about 
punishing  his  ambitious  wife.  Having  no  time  to 
lose,  Agrippina,  assisted  by  Locusta  and  Xenophon, 
a  Greek  physician,  poisoned  the  old  emperor,  in 
A.  D.  54,  at  Sinuessa,  a  watering-place  to  which 
he  had  retired  for  the  sake  of  his  health.  Nero 
was  proclaimed  emperor,  and  presented  to  the 
troops  by  Burras,  whom  Agrippina  had  appointed 
praefectus  praetorio.  Narcissus,  the  rich  freedman 
of  Claudius,  M.  Junius  Silanus,  proconsul  of  Asia, 
the  brother  of  L.  Junius  Silanus,  and  a  great- 
grandson  of  Augustus,  lost  their  lives  at  the  insti¬ 
gation  of  Agrippina,  who  would  have  augmented 
the  number  of  her  victims,  but  for  the  opposition 
of  Burras  and  Seneca,  recalled  by  Agrippina  from 
his  exile  to  conduct  the  education  of  Nero.  Mean¬ 
while,  the  young  emperor  took  some  steps  to  shake 
off  the  insupportable  ascendency  of  his  mother. 
The  jealousy  of  Agrippina  rose  from  her  son’s  pas¬ 
sion  for  Acte,  and,  after  her,  for  Poppaea  Sabina, 
the  wife  of  M.  Salvius  Otho.  To  reconquer  his 
affection,  Agrippina  employed,  but  in  vain,  most 
daring  and  most  revolting  means.  She  threatened 
to  oppose  Britannicus  as  a  rival  to  the  emperor  ; 
but  Britannicus  was  poisoned  by  Nero  ;  and  she 
even  solicited  her  son  to  an  incestuous  inter- 
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course.  At  last,  her  death  was  resolved  upon 
by  Nero,  who  wished  to  repudiate  Octavia  and 
marry  Poppaea,  but  whose  plan  was  thwarted 
by  his  mother.  Thus  petty  feminine  intrigues 
became  the  cause  of  Agrippina’s  ruin.  Nero 
invited  her  under  the  pretext  of  a  reconciliation 
to  visit  him  at  Baiae,  on  the  coast  of  Campania. 
She  went  thither  by  sea.  In  their  conversation 
hypocrisy  was  displayed  on  both  sides.  She 
left  Baiae  by  the  same  way ;  but  the  vessel  was 
so  contrived,  that  it  was  to  break  to  pieces 
when  out  at  sea.  It  only  partly  broke,  and  Agrip¬ 
pina  saved  herself  by  swimming  to  the  shore  ; 
her  attendant  Acerronia  was  killed.  Agrippina 
fled  to  her  villa  near  the  Lucrine  lake,  and  inform¬ 
ed  her  son  of  her  happy  escape.  Now,  Nero 
charged  Burrus  to  murder  his  mother ;  but  Burrus 
declining  it,  Anicetus,  the  commander  of  the  fleet, 
who  had  invented  the  stratagem  of  the  ship,  was 
compelled  by  Nero  and  Burrus  to  undertake  the 
task.  Anicetus  went  to  her  villa  with  a  chosen 
band,  and  his  men  surprised  her  in  her  bedroom. 
“Ventrem  feri”  she  cried  out,  after  she  was  but 
slightly  wounded,  and  immediately  afterwards  ex¬ 
pired  under  the  blows  of  a  centurion,  (a.  d.  60.) 
(Tac.  Ann.  xiv.  8.)  It  was  told,  that  Nero  went 
to  the  villa,  and  that  he  admired  the  beauty  of  the 
dead  body  of  his  mother :  this  was  believed  by 
some,  doubted  by  others,  (xiv.  9.)  Agrippina  left 
commentaries  concerning  her  history  and  that  of 
her  family,  which  Tacitus  consulted,  according  to 
his  own  statement.  (Ib.  iv.  54  ;  comp.  Plin.  Hist. 
Nat.  vii.  6.  s.  8,  Elenchus,  vii.  &c.) 

There  are  several  medals  of  Agrippina,  which 
are  distinguishable  from  those  of  her  mother  by 
the  title  of  Augusta,  which  those  of  her  mother 
never  have.  On  some  of  her  medals  she  is  repre¬ 
sented  with  her  husband  Claudius,  in  others  with 
her  son  Nero.  The  former  is  the  case  in  the  one 
annexed.  The  words  on  each  side  are  respectively, 
AGRIPPINAE  AVGVSTAE,  and  TI.  CLAVD.  CAESAR. 
AVG.  GERM.  P.M.  TRIB.  POT.  P.P. 


(Tac.  Ann.  lib.xii.  xiii.  xiv.;  Dion  Cass.  lib.  lix. — 
lad.;  Sueton.  Claud.  43,  44,  Nero,  5,  6.)  [W.P.] 
AGRIPPI'NUS,  Bishop  of  Carthage,  of 
venerable  memory,  but  known  for  being  the  first 
to  maintain  the  necessity  of  re-baptizing  all 
heretics.  (Vincent.  Lirinens.  Commonit.  i.  9.)  St. 
Cyprian  regarded  this  opinion  as  the  correction  of 
an  error  (S.  Augustin.  De  Baptismo,  ii.  7,  vol.  ix. 

р.  102,  ed.  Bened.),  and  St.  Augustine  seems  to 
imply  he  defended  his  error  in  writing.  ( Epist .  93, 

с.  10.)  He  held  the  Council  of  70  Bishops  at 

Carthage  about  a.  d.  200  (Vulg.  a.  d.  215,  Mans. 
a.  d.  217)  on  the  subject  of  Baptism.  Though  he 
erred  in  a  matter  yet  undefined  by  the  Church,  St. 
Augustine  notices  that  neither  he  nor  St.  Cyprian 
thought  of  separating  from  the  Church/  (De 
Baptismo ,  iii.  2,  p.  109.)  [  \_  j  Q  i 

AGRIPPI  NITS,  PACO'NIUS,  whose  father 
was  put  to  death  by  1  iberius  on  a  charge  of  trea¬ 
son.  (Suet.  Tib.  61.)  Agnppinus  was  accused  at 
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the  same  time  as  Thrasea,  a.  d.  67,  and  was  ba¬ 
nished  from  Italy.  (Tac.  Ann.  xvi.  28,  29,  33.) 
He  was  a  Stoic  philosopher,  and  is  spoken  of  with 
praise  by  Epictetus  ( ap .  Stob,  Serm.  7 ),  and  Arrian, 
(i.  L) 

A'GRIUS  Ay plos),  a  son  of  Porthaon  and 
Euryte,  and  brother  of  Oeneus,  king  of  Calydon  in 
Aetolia,  Alcathous,  Melas,  Leucopeus,  and  Sterope. 
He  was  father  of  six  sons,  of  whom  Thersites  was 
one.  These  sons  of  Agrius  deprived  Oeneus  of 
his  kingdom,  and  gave  it  to  their  father ;  but  all  of 
them,  with  the  exception  of  Thersites,  were  slain 
by  Diomedes,  the  grandson  of  Oeneus.  (Apollod. 
i.  7.  §  10,  8.  §  5,  &c.)  Apollodorus  places  these 
events  before  the  expedition  of  the  Greeks  against 
Troy,  while  Hyginus  (Fab,  175,  comp.  242  and 
Antonin.  Lib.  37)  states,  that  Diomedes,  when  he 
heard,  after  the  fall  of  Troy,  of  the  misfortune  of 
his  grandfather  Oeneus,  hastened  back  and  expelled 
Agrius,  who  then  put  an  end  to  his  own  life  ;  ac¬ 
cording  to  others,  Agrius  and  his  sons  were  slain 
by  Diomedes.  (Comp.  Paus.  ii.  25.  §  2  ;  Ov.  He- 
roid.  ix.  153.) 

There  are  some  other  mythical  personages  of  the 
name  of  Agrius,  concerning  whom  nothing  of  inte¬ 
rest  is  known.  (Hesiod.  Theog.  1013,  &c.;  Apollod. 
i.  6.  §  2,  ii.  5.  §  4.)  [L.  S.] 

AGROE'CIUS  or  AGROE'TIUS,  a  Roman 
grammarian,  the  author  of  an  extant  work  u  De 
Orthographia  et  Differentia  Sermonis,”  intended  as 
a  supplement  to  a  work  on  the  same  subject,  by 
Flavius  Caper,  and  dedicated  to  a  bishop,  Euche- 
rius.  He  is  supposed  to  have  lived  in  the  middle 
of  the  5th  century  of  our  era.  His  work  is  printed 
in  Putschius’  “  Grammaticae  Latinae  Auctores 
Antiqui,”  pp.  2266 — 2275.  [C.  P.  M.] 

AGROETAS  (’  Aypoiras),  a  Greek  historian, 
who  wrote  a  work  on  Scythia  (2xu6i«:d),  from  the 
thirteenth  book  of  which  the  scholiast  on  Apollo¬ 
nius  (ii.  1248)  quotes,  and  one  on  Libya  (A iSvko.'), 
the  fourth  book  of  which  is  quoted  by  the  same 
scholiast,  (iv.  1396.)  He  is  also  mentioned  by 
Stephanus  Byz.  (s.  v.  ''AgiveAos.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

AGRON  (vA7pa)v).  1.  The  son  of  Ninus,  the 
first  of  the  Lydian  dynasty  of  the  Heracleidae. 
The  tradition  was,  that  this  dynasty  supplanted  a 
native  race  of  kings,  having  been  originally  en¬ 
trusted  with  the  government  as  deputies.  The 
names  Ninus  and  Belus  in  their  genealogy  render 
it  probable  that  they  were  either  Assyrian  gover-  ' 
nors,  or  princes  of  Assyrian  origin,  and  that  their 
accession  marks  the  period  of  an  Assyrian  con¬ 
quest.  (Herod,  i.  7.) 

2.  The  son  of  Pleuratus,  a  king  of  Iltyria.  In 
the  strength  of  his  land  and  naval  forces  he  sur¬ 
passed  all  the  preceding  kings  of  that  country. 
When  the  Aetolians  attempted  to  compel  the  Me- 
dionians  to  join  their  confederacy,  Agron  under¬ 
took  to  protect  them,  having  been  induced  to  do 
so  by  a  large  bribe  which  he  received  from  Deme¬ 
trius,  the  father  of  Philip.  He  accordingly  sent  to 
their  assistance  a  force  of  5000  Illyrians,  who 
gained  a  decisive  victory  over  the  Aetolians. 
Agron,  overjoyed  at  the  news  of  this  success,  gave 
himself  up  to  feasting,  and,  in  consequence  of  his  ex¬ 
cess,  contracted  a  pleurisy,  of  which  he  died.  (b.  c. 
231.)  He  was  succeeded  in  the  government  by 
his  wife  Teuta.  Just  after  his  death,  an  embassy 
arrived  from  the  Romans,  who  had  sent  to  mediate 
in  behalf  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  of  Issa, 
who  had  revolted  from  Agron  and  placed  them- 
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selves  under  the  protection  of  the  Romans.  By 
his  first  wife,  Triteuta,  whom  he  divorced,  he  had 
a  son  named  Pinnes,  or  Pinneus,  who  survived 
him,  and  was  placed  under  the  guardianship  of 
Demetrius  Pharius,  who  married  his  mother  after 
the  death  of  Teuta.  (Dion  Cass,  xxxiv.  46,  151  ; 
Polyb.  ii.  2 — 4  ;  Appian,  III.  7  ;  Flor.  ii.  5  ;  Plin. 
H.N.  xxxiv.  6.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

AGRO'TERA  (’Ay  pore  pa),  the  huntress,  a  sur¬ 
name  of  Artemis.  (Horn.  II.  xxi.  471.)  At  Agrae 
on  the  Ilissus,  where  she  was  believed  to  have  first 
hunted  after  her  arrival  from  Delos,  Artemis  Agrotera 
had  a  temple  with  a  statue  carrying  a  bow.  (Paus. 
i.  19.  §  7.)  Under  this  name  she  was  also  wor¬ 
shipped  at  Aegeira.  (vii.  26.  §  2.)  The  name 
Agrotera  is  synonymous  with  Agraea  [Agraeus], 
but  Eustathius  (ad  II.  p.  361)  derives  it  from  the 
town  of  Agrae.  Concerning  the  worship  of  Artemis 
Agrotera  at  Athens,  see  Did.  of  Ant.  s.  v.  'Aypo- 
repas  & vcrta ,  p.  31.  [L.  S.j 

AGYIEUS  (’Ayvievs),  a  surname  of  Apollo  de¬ 
scribing  him  as  the  protector  of  the  streets  and 
public  places.  As  such  he  was  worshipped  at 
Acharnae  (Paus.  i.  31.  §  3),  Mycenae  (ii.  19.  §  7), 
and  at  Tegea.  (viii.  53.  §  1.)  The  origin  of  the 
worship  of  Apollo  Agyieus  in  the  last  of  these 
places  is  related  by  Pausanias.  (Compare  Hor. 
Carm.  iv.  6.  28 ;  Macrob.  Sat.  i.  9.)  [L.  S.] 

AGY'RRHIUS  ('  Ayvppios),  a  native  of  Colly- 
tus  in  Attica,  whom  Andocides  ironically  calls  rov 
Ka\ov  KayaOou  (de  Myst.  p.  65,  ed.  Reiske),  after 
being  in  prison  many  years  for  embezzlement  of 
public  money,  obtained  about  b.  c.  395  the  restor¬ 
ation  of  the  Theoricon,  and  also  tripled  the  pay  for 
attending  the  assembly,  though  he  reduced  the 
allowance  previously  given  to  the  comic  writers. 
(Harpocrat.  s.  v.  Qewpucd,  ’A yvppios  ;  Suidas,  s.  v. 
£KK\rr)<jia(TTiK.bv ;  Schol.  ad  Aristoph.  Ecd.  102; 
Dem.  c.  Timocr.  p.  742.)  By  this  expenditure  of 
the  public  revenue  Agyrrhius  became  so  popular, 
that  he  was  appointed  general  in  b.  c.  389.  (Xen. 
Hell.  iv.  8.  §  31  ;  Diod.  xiv.  99  ;  Bockh,  Publ. 
Econ.  of  Athens,  pp.  223,  224,  316,  &c.,  2nd  ed. 
Engl,  transl. ;  Schomann,  de  Comitiis,  p.  65,  &c.) 

AHA'LA,  the  name  of  a  patrician  family  of  the 
Servilia  Gens.  There  were  also  several  persons  of 
this  gens  with  the  name  of  Strudus  Ahala ,  who 
may  have  formed  a  different  family  from  the  Aha- 
lae  ;  but  as  the  Ahalae  and  Structi  Ahalae  are 
frequently  confounded,  all  the  persons  of  these 
names  are  given  here. 

1.  C.  Servilius  Structus  Ahala,  consul  b.c. 
478,  died  in  his  year  of  office,  as  appears  from  the 
Fasti.  (Liv.  ii.  49.) 

2.  C.  Servilius  Structus  Ahala,  magister 
equitum  b.  c.  439,  when  L.  Cincinnatus  was  ap¬ 
pointed  dictator  on  the  pretence  that  Sp.  Maelius 
was  plotting  against  the  state.  In  the  night,  in 
which  the  dictator  was  appointed,  the  capitol  and 
all  the  strong  posts  were  garrisoned  by  the  parti- 
zans  of  the  patricians.  In  the  morning,  when  the 
people  assembled  in  the  forum,  and  Sp.  Maelius 
among  them,  Ahala  summoned  the  latter  to  appear 
before  the  dictator ;  and  upon  Maelius  disobeying 
and  taking  refuge  in  the  crowd,  Ahala  rushed  into 
the  throng  and  killed  him.  (Liv.  iv.  13,  14  ;  Zo- 
naras,  vii.  20  ;  Dionys.  Exe.  Mai,  i.  p.  3.)  This 
act  is  mentioned  by  later  writers  as  an  example  of 
ancient  heroism,  and  is  frequently  referred  to  by 
Cicero  in  terms  of  the  highest  admiration  (in  Catil. 
i.  1,  pro  Mil.  3,  Cato ,  16);  but  it  was  in  reality 
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a  case  of  murder,  and  was  so  regarded  at  the  time. 
Ahala  was  brought  to  trial,  and  only  escaped  con¬ 
demnation  by  a  voluntary  exile.  (Val.  Max.  v.  3. 
§  2  ;  Cic.  de  Rep.  i.  3,  pro  Dom.  32.)  Livy  passes 
over  this,  and  only  mentions  (iv.  21),  that  a  bill 
was  brought  in  three  years  afterwards,  b.  c.  436, 
by  another  Sp.  Maelius,  a  tribune,  for  confiscating 
the  property  of  Ahala,  but  that  it  failed. 

A  representation  of  Ahala  is  given  on  a  coin  of 
M.  Brutus,  the  murderer  of  Caesar,  but  we  cannot 
suppose  it  to  be  anything  more  than  an  imaginary 
likeness.  M.  Brutus  pretended  that  he  was  des¬ 
cended  from  L.  Brutus,  the  first  consul,  on  his 
father’s  side,  and  from  C.  Ahala  on  his  mother’s, 
and  thus  was  sprung  from  two  tyrannicides. 
(Comp.  Cic.  ad  Att.  xiii.  40.)  The  head  of  Brutus 
on  the  annexed  coin  is  therefore  intended  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  first  consul. 


3.  C.  Servilius  Q.  f.  C.  n.  Structus  Ahala, 
consul  b.  c.  427.  (Liv.  iv.  30.) 

4.  C.  Servilius  P.  f.  Q.  n.  Structus  Ahala, 
consular  tribune  b.c.  408,  and  magister  equitum  in 
the  same  year ;  which  latter  dignity  he  obtained 
in  consequence  of  supporting  the  senate  against  his 
colleagues,  who  did  not  wish  a  dictator  to  be  ap¬ 
pointed.  For  the  same  reason  he  was  elected 
consular  tribune  a  second  time  in  the  following 
year,  407.  He  was  consular  tribune  a  third  time 
in  402,  when  he  assisted  the  senate  in  compelling 
his  colleagues  to  resign  who  had  been  defeated  by 
the  enemy.  (Liv.  iv.  56,  57,  v.  8,  9.) 

5.  C.  Servilius  Ahala,  magister  equitum 
B.  c.  389,  when  Camillus  was  appointed  dictator  a 
third  time.  (Liv.  vi.  2.)  Ahala  is  spoken  of  as 
magister  equitum  in  385,  on  occasion  of  the  trial 
of  Manlius.  Manlius  summoned  him  to  bear  wit¬ 
ness  in  his  favour,  as  one  of  those  whose  lives  he 
had  saved  in  battle ;  but  Ahala  did  not  appear, 
(iv.  20.)  Pliny,  who  mentions  this  circumstance, 
calls  Ahala  P.  Servilius.  (II.  N.  vii.  39.) 

6.  Q.  Servilius  Q.  f.  Q.  n.  Ahala,  consul 
b.  c.  365,  and  again  B.  c.  362,  in  the  latter  of 
which  years  he  appointed  Ap.  Claudius  dictator, 
after  his  plebeian  colleague  L.  Genucius  had  been 
slain  in  battle.  In  360  he  was  himself  appointed 
dictator  in  consequence  of  a  Gallic  tumultus ,  and 
defeated  the  Gauls  near  the  Colline  gate.  Fie  held 
the  comitia  as  interrex  in  355.  (Liv.  vii.  1,  4,  6, 
11,17.) 

7.  Q.  Servilius  Q.  f.  Q.  n.  Ahala,  magister 
equitum  B.  c.  351,  when  M.  Fabius  was  appointed 
dictator  to  frustrate  the  Licinian  law,  and  consul 
B.  c.  342,  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  Samnite 
war.  He  remained  in  the  city  ;  his  colleague  had 
the  charge  of  the  war.  (Liv.  vii.  22,  38.) 

AHENOBARBUS,  the  name  of  a  plebeian 
family  of  the  Domitia  Gens,  so  called  from  the 
red  hair  which  many  of  this  family  had.  To  ex¬ 
plain  this  name,  which  signifies  “  Red-Beard,”  and 
to  assign  a  high  antiquity  to  their  family,  it  was 
said  that  the  Dioscuri  announced  to  one  of  their 
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ancestors  the  victory  of  the  Romans  over  the  Latins 
at  lake  Regillus  (b.  c.  49G),  and,  to  confirm  the 
truth  of  what  they  said,  that  they  stroked  his 
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black  hair  and  beard,  which  immediately  became 
red.  (Suet.  Ner.  1  ;  Plut.  Aemil.  25,  Coriol.  3$ 
Dionys.  vi.  13  ;  Tertull.  Apol.  22.) 


Stemma  Ahenobarborum. 


1.  Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  Cos.  B.  c.  192. 

2.  Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  Cos.  Suff.  b.  c.  162. 

3.  Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  Cos.  B.  c.  122. 


4.  Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  Cos.  b.  c.  96.  5.  L.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  Cos.  B.  c.  94. 


6.  Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus.  Probably  son  of  7.  L.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  Cos. 

No.  4.  Died  b.  c.  81.  Married  Cornelia,  daugh-  b.  c.  54.  Married  Porcia,  sister 

ter  of  L.  Cornelius  Cinna,  Cos.  b.  c.  87.  of  M.  Cato. 

8.  Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  Cos.  B.  c.  32. 

I 

9.  L.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  Cos.  b.  c.  16.  Married 
Antonia,  daughter  of  M.  Antonius  and  Octavia. 


10.  Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  Cos.  11.  Domitia.  Mar-  12.  Domitia  Lepida. 

a.  d.  32.  Married  Agrippina,  ried  Crispus  Pas-  Married  M.  Vale- 

daughter  of  Germanicus.  sienus.  rius  Messala. 

13.  L.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  the  emperor  Nero. 


1.  Cn.  Domitius  L.  p.  L.  n.  Ahenobarbus, 
plebeian  aedile  B.  c.  196,  prosecuted,  in  conjunction 
with  his  colleague  C.  Curio,  many  pecuarii ,  and 
with  the  fines  raised  therefrom  built  a  temple  of 
Faunus  in  the  island  of  the  Tiber,  which  he  dedi¬ 
cated  in  his  praetorship,  B.  c.  194.  (Liv.  xxxiii. 
42,  xxxiv.  42,  43,  53.)  He  was  consul  in  192, 
and  was  sent  against  the  Boii,  who  submitted  to 
him ;  but  he  remained  in  their  country  till  the 
following  year,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  the 
consul  Scipio  Nasica.  (xxxv.  10,  20,  22,  40,  xxxvi. 
37.)  In  190,  he  was  legate  of  the  consul  L.  Scipio 
in  the  war  against  Antiochus  the  Great,  (xxxvii. 
39 ;  Plut.  ApopMh.  Rom.  Cn.  Domit .)  In  his 
consulship  one  of  his  oxen  is  said  to  have  uttered 
the  warning  “Roma,  cave  tibi.”  (Liv.  xxxv.  21  ; 
Val.  Max.  i.  6.  §  5,  who  falsely  says,  Bello  Panico 
secundo.) 

2.  Cn.  Domitius  Cn.  f.  L.  n.  Ahenobarbus, 
son  of  the  preceding,  was  chosen  pontifex  in  b.  c. 
172,  when  a  young  man  (Liv.  xlii.  28),  and  in  169 
was  sent  with  two  others  as  commissioner  into 
Macedonia,  (xliv.  18.)  In  167  he  was  one  of  the 
ten  commissioners  for  arranging  the  affairs  of  Ma¬ 
cedonia  in  conjunction  with  Aemilius  Paullus  (xlv. 
17);  and  when  the  consuls  of  1 62  abdicated  on 
account  of  some  fault  in  the  auspices  in  their  elec¬ 
tion,  he  and  Cornelius  Lentulus  were  chosen  con¬ 
suls  in  their  stead.  (Cic.  de  A Tat.  Deor.  ii.  4,  de  Div. 

ii.  35  ;  Val.  Max.  i.  1.  §  3.) 

3.  Cn.  Domitius  Cn.  f.  Cn.  n.  Ahenobarbus, 
son  of  the  preceding,  was  sent  in  his  consulship, 
B.  c.  122,  against  the  Allobroges  in  Gaul,  because 
they  had  received  Teutomalius,  the  king  of  the 
Salluvii  and  the  enemy  of  the  Romans,  and  had 
laid  waste  the  territory  of  the  Aedui,  the  friends 
of  the  Romans.  In  121  he  conquered  the  Allo¬ 
broges  and  their  ally  Vituitus,  king  of  the  Arverni, 
near  Vindulium,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Sulga  and 


the  Rhodanus  ;  and  he  gained  the  battle  mainly 
through  the  terror  caused  by  his  elephants.  He 
commemorated  his  victory  by  the  erection  of  tro¬ 
phies,  and  went  in  procession  through  the  province 
carried  by  an  elephant.  He  triumphed  in  120. 
(Liv.  Epit.  61  ;  Floras,  iii.  2 ;  Strab.  iv.  p.  191  ; 
Cic.  pro  Font.  12,  Brut.  26  ;  Vellei.  ii.  10,  39  ; 
Oros.  v.  1 3  ;  Suet.  Ner.  2,  who  confounds  him 
with  his  son.)  He  was  censor  in  115  with  Caeci- 
lius  Metellus,  and  expelled  twenty-two  persons 
from  the  senate.  (Liv.  Epit.  62;  Cic.  pro  Cluent. 
42.)  He  was  also  Pontifex.  (Suet.  1.  c.)  The 
Via  Domitia  in  Gaul  was  made  by  him.  (Cic .pro 
Font.  8.) 

4.  Cn.  Domitius  Cn.  f.  Cn.  n.  Ahenobarbus, 
son  of  the  preceding,  was  tribune  of  the  plebs  b.  c. 
1 04,  in  the  second  consulship  of  Marius.  ( Ascon. 
in  Cornel,  p.  81,  ed.  Orelli.)  When  the  college  of 
pontiffs  did  not  elect  him  in  place  of  his  father,  he 
brought  forward  the  law  (Lex  Domitia ),  by  which 
the  right  of  election  was  transferred  from  the 
priestly  colleges  to  the  people.  (I)ict.  of  Ant.  pp. 
773,  b.  774,  a.)  The  people  afterwards  elected 
him  Pontifex  Maximus  out  of  gratitude.  (Liv. 
Epit.  67 ;  Cic.  pro  Deiot.  1 1 ;  Val.  Max.  vi.  5.  §  5.) 
He  prosecuted  in  his  tribunate  and  afterwards 
several  of  his  private  enemies,  as  Aemilius  Scaurus 
and  Junius  Silanus.  (Val.  Max.  1.  c .;  Dion  Cass. 
Fr.  100;  Cic.  Div.  in  Caecil.  20,  Verr.  ii.  47, 
Cornel.  2,  pro  Scaur.  1.)  He  was  consul  B.  c.  96 
with  C.  Cassius,  and  censor  B.  c.  92,  with  Licinius 
Crassus,  the  orator.  In  his  censorship  he  and  his 
colleague  shut  up  the  schools  of  the  Latin  rhetori¬ 
cians  (Cic.  de  Orat.  iii.  24  ;  Gell.  xv.  11),  but  this 
was  the  only  thing  in  which  they  acted  in  concert. 
Their  censorship  was  long  celebrated  for  their  dis¬ 
putes.  Domitius  was  of  a  violent  temper,  and  was 
moreover  in  favour  of  the  ancient  simplicity  of  liv¬ 
ing,  while  Crassus  loved  luxury  and  encouraged 
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art.  Among  the  many  sayings  recorded  of  both, 
we  are  told  that  Crassus  observed,  “that  it  was  no 
wonder  that  a  man  had  a  beard  of  brass,  who  had 
a  mouth  of  iron  and  a  heart  of  lead.”  (Plin.  H.  N. 
xviii.  1;  Suet,  l.c.;  Yal.  Max.  ix.  1.  §  4  ;  Macrob. 
Sat.  ii.  11.)  Cicero  says,  that  Domitius  was  not 
to  be  reckoned  among  the  orators,  but  that  he 
spoke  well  enough  and  had  sufficient  talent  to 
maintain  his  high  rank.  (Cic.  Brut.  44.) 

5.  L.  Domitius  Cn.  f.  Cn.  n.  Ahenobarbus, 
son  of  No.  8  and  brother  of  No.  4,  was  praetor  in 
Sicily,  probably  in  b.  c.  96,  shortly  after  the  Ser- 

'  vile  war,  when  slaves  had  been  forbidden  to  carry 
anus.  He  ordered  a  slave  to  be  crucified  for  kill¬ 
ing  a  wild  boar  with  a  hunting  spear.  (Cic.  Verr. 
v.  3  ;  Yal.  Max.  vi.  3.  §  5.)  He  was  consul  in 
94.  In  the  civil  war  between  Marius  and  Sulla, 
he  espoused  the  side  of  the  latter,  and  was  mur¬ 
dered  at  Rome,  by  order  of  the  younger  Marius, 
by  the  praetor  Damasippus.  (Appian,  B.  C.  i.  88  ; 
Vellei.  ii.  26  ;  Oros.  v.  20.) 

6.  Cn.  Domitius  Cn.  f.  Cn.  f.  Ahenobarbus, 
apparently  a  son  of  No.  4,  married  Cornelia,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  L  Cornelius  Cinna,  consul  in  b.  c.  87,  and 
in  the  civil  war  between  Marius  and  Sulla  espoused 
the  side  of  the  former.  When  Sulla  obtained  the 
supreme  power  in  82,  Ahenobarbus  was  proscribed, 
and  fled  to  Africa,  where  he  was  joined  by  many 
who  were  in  the  same  condition  as  himself.  With 
the  assistance  of  the  Numidian  king,  Hiarbas,  he 
collected  an  army,  but  was  defeated  near  Utica  by 
Cn.  Pompeius,  whom  Sulla  had  sent  against  him, 
and  was  afterwards  killed  in  the  storming  of  his 
camp,  b.  c.  81.  According  to  some  accounts,  he 
was  killed  after  the  battle  by  command  of  Pompey. 
(Liv.  Epit.  89  ;  Plut.  Pomp.  10, 12  ;  Zonaras,  x.  2; 
Oros.  v.  21  ;  Yal.  Max.  vi.  2.  §  8.) 

7.  L.  Domitius  Cn.  f.  Cn.  n.  Ahenobarbus, 
son  of  No.  4,  is  first  mentioned  in  b.  c.  70  by 
Cicero,  as  a  witness  against  Verres.  In  61  he 
was  curule  aedile,  when  he  exhibited  a  hundred 
Numidian  lions,  and  continued  the  games  so  long, 
that  the  people  were  obliged  to  leave  the  circus 
before  the  exhibition  was  over,  in  order  to  take 
food,  which  was  the  first  time  they  had  done  so. 
(Dion  Cass,  xxxvii.  46  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  viii.  54  ;  this 
pause  in  the  games  was  called  diludium,  Hor.  Ep. 
i.  19.  47.)  He  married  Porcia,  the  sister  of  M. 
Cato,  and  in  his  aedileship  supported  the  latter  in 
his  proposals  against  bribery  at  elections,  which 
were  directed  against  Pompey,  who  was  purchasing 
votes  for  Afranius.  The  political  opinions  of  Ahe¬ 
nobarbus  coincided  with  those  of  Cato ;  he  was 
throughout  his  life  one  of  the  strongest  supporters 
of  the  aristocratical  party.  He  took  an  active  part 
in  opposing  the  measures  of  Caesar  and  Pompey 
after  their  coalition,  and  in  59  was  accused  by 

i  Vettius,  at  the  instigation  of  Caesar,  of  being  an 

:  accomplice  to  the  pretended  conspiracy  against  the 
life  of  Pompey. 

Ahenobarbus  was  praetor  in  B.  c.  58,  and  pro- 

■  posed  an  investigation  into  the  validity  of  the 
Julian  laws  of  the  preceding  year;  but  the  senate 
dared  not  entertain  his  propositions.  He  was  can¬ 
didate  for  the  consulship  of  55,  and  threatened 
that  he  would  in  his  consulship  carry  into  execu¬ 
tion  the  measures  he  had  proposed  in  his  praetor- 
ship,  and  deprive  Caesar  of  his  province.  He  was 
defeated,  however,  by  Pompey  and  Crassus,  who 
also  became  candidates,  and  was  driven  from  the 
Campus  Martius  on  the  day  of  election  by  force  of 
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arms.  He  became  a  candidate  again  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  year,  and  Caesar  and  Pompey,  whose  power 
was  firmly  established,  did  not  oppose  him.  He 
was  accordingly  elected  consul  for  54  with  Ap. 
Claudius  Pulcher,  a  relation  of  Pompey,  but  was 
not  able  to  effect  anything  against  Caesar  and 
Pompey.  He  did  not  go  to  a  province  at  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  his  consulship  ;  and  as  the  friendship 
between  Caesar  and  Pompey  cooled,  he  became 
closely  allied  with  the  latter.  In  b.  c.  52,  he  was 
chosen  by  Pompey  to  preside,  as  quaesitor,  in  the 
court  for  the  trial  of  Clodius.  For  the  next  two 
or  three  years  during  Cicero’s  absence  in  Cili¬ 
cia,  our  information  about  Ahenobarbus  is  princi¬ 
pally  derived  from  the  letters  of  his  enemy  Coelius 
to  Cicero.  In  b.  c.  50  he  was  a  candidate  for  the 
place  in  the  college  of  augurs,  vacant  by  the  death 
of  Ilortensius,  but  was  defeated  by  Antony  through 
the  infktence  of  Caesar. 

The  senate  appointed  him  to  succeed  Caesar  in 
the  province  of  further  Gaul,  and  on  the  march  of 
the  latter  into  Italy  (49),  he  was  the  only  one  of 
the  aristocratical  party  who  shewed  any  energy  or 
courage.  He  threw  himself  into  Corfinium  with 
about  twenty  cohorts,  expecting  to  be  supported  by 
Pompey ;  but  as  the  latter  did  nothing  to  assist 
him,  he  was  compelled  by  his  own  troops  to  sur¬ 
render  to  Caesar.  His  own  soldiers  were  incorpo¬ 
rated  into  Caesar’s  army,  but  Ahenobarbus  was 
dismissed  by  Caesar  uninjured — an  act  of  clemency 
which  he  did  not  expect,  and  which  he  would  cer¬ 
tainly  not  have  shewed,  if  he  had  been  the  con¬ 
queror.  Despairing  of  life,  he  had  ordered  his 
physician  to  administer  to  him  poison,  but  the  lat¬ 
ter  gave  him  only  a  sleeping  draught.  Ahenobarbus’ 
feelings  against  Caesar  remained  unaltered,  but  he 
was  too  deeply  offended  by  the  conduct  of  Pompey 
to  join  him  immediately.  He  retired  for  a  short 
time  to  Cosa  in  Etruria,  and  afterwards  sailed  to 
Massilia,  of  which  the  inhabitants  appointed  him 
governor.  He  prosecuted  the  war  vigorously 
against  Caesar ;  but  the  town  was  eventually  taken, 
and  Ahenobarbus  escaped  in  a  vessel,  which  was 
the  only  one  that  got  off. 

Ahenobarbus  now  went  to  Pompey  in  Thessaly, 
and  proposed  that  after  the  war  all  senators  should 
be  brought  to  trial  who  had  remained  neutral 
in  it.  Cicero,  whom  he  branded  as  a  coward,  was 
not  a  little  afraid  of  him.  He  fell  in  the  battle  of 
Pharsalia  (48),  where  he  commanded  the  left  wing, 
and,  according  to  Cicero’s  assertion  in  the  second 
Philippic,  by  the  hand  of  Antony.  Ahenobarbus 
was  a  man  of  great  energy  of  character ;  he  re¬ 
mained  firm  to  his  political  principles,  but  was 
little  scrupulous  in  the  means  he  employed  to 
maintain  them.  (The  passages  of  Cicero  in  which 
Ahenobarbus  is  mentioned  are  given  in  Orelli’s 
Onomusticon  Tullianum ;  Suet.  Ner.  2  ;  Dion  Cass, 
lib.  xxxix.  xli.  ;  Caes.  Bell.  Oiv.) 

8.  Cn*.  Domitius  L.  f.  Cn.  n.  Ahenobarbus, 
son  of  the  preceding,  was  taken  with  his  father  at 
Corfinium  (b.  c.  49),  and  was  present  at  the  battle 
of  Pharsalia  (48),  but  did  not  take  any  further 
part  in  the  war.  He  did  not  however  return  to 
Italy  till  46,  when  he  was  pardoned  by  Cae¬ 
sar.  He  probably  had  no  share  in  the  murder 
of  Caesar  (44),  though  some  writers  expressly 
assert  that  he  was  one  of  the  conspirators  ;  but  he 
followed  Brutus  into  Macedonia  after  Caesar’s 
death,  and  was  condemned  by  the  Lex  Pedia  in 
43  as  one  of  the  murderers  of  Caesar.  In  42  he 
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commanded  a  fleet  of  fifty  ships  in  the  Ionian  sea, 
and  completely  defeated  Domitius  Calvinus  on  the 
day  of  the  first  battle  of  Philippi,  as  the  latter 
attempted  to  sail  out  of  Brundusium.  He  was 
saluted  Imperator  in  consequence,  and  a  record  of 
this  victory  is  preserved  in  the  annexed  coin,  which 
represents  a  trophy  placed  upon  the  prow  of  a 
vessel.  The  head  on  the  other  side  of  the  coin 
has  a  beard,  in  reference  to  the  reputed  origin  of 
the  family. 


After  the  battle  of  Philippi  (42),  Ahenobarbus 
conducted  the  war  independently  of  Sex.  Pompeius, 
and  with  a  fleet  of  seventy  ships  and  two  legions 
plundered  the  coasts  of  the  Ionian  sea. 

In  40  Ahenobarbus  became  reconciled  to  Antony, 
which  gave  great  offence  to  Octavianus,  and  was 
placed  over  Bithynia  by  Antony.  In  the  peace 
concluded  with  Sex.  Pompeius  in  39,  Antony  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  safety  of  Ahenobarbus,  and  obtained 
for  him  the  promise  of  the  consulship  for  32. 
Ahenobarbus  remained  a  considerable  time  in 
Asia,  and  accompanied  Antony  in  his  unfortunate 
campaign  against  the  Parthians  in  36.  He  became 
consul,  according  to  agreement,  in  32,  in  which 
year  the  open  rupture  took  place  between  Antony 
and  Augustus.  Ahenobarbus  fled  from  Rome  to 
Antony  at  Ephesus,  where  he  found  Cleopatra 
with  him,  and  endeavoured,  in  vain,  to  obtain  her 
removal  from  the  army.  Many  of  the  soldiers, 
disgusted  with  the  conduct  of  Antony,  offered  the 
command  to  him ;  but  he  preferred  deserting  the 
party  altogether,  and  accordingly  went  over  to 
Augustus  shortly  before  the  battle  of  Actium.  He 
was  not,  however,  present  at  the  battle,  as  he  died 
a  few  days  after  joining  Augustus.  Suetonius  says 
that  he  was  the  best  of  his  family.  (Cic.  Phil.  ii. 
11,  x.  6,  Brut.  25,  ad  Fam.  vi.  22  ;  Appian,  B.  C. 
v.  55,  63,  65  ;  Plut.  Anton.  70,  71  ;  Dion  Cass, 
lib.  xlvii. — 1;  Vellei.  ii.  76,  84;  Suet.  Ner.  3  ; 
Tac.  Ann.  iv.  44.) 

9.  L.  Domitius  Cn.  f.  L.  n.  Ahenobarbus, 
son  of  the  preceding,  was  betrothed  in  b.  c.  36,  at 
the  meeting  of  Octavianus  and  Antony  at  Taren- 
tum,  to  Antonia,  the  daughter  of  the  latter  by 
Octavia.  He  was  aedile  in  b.  c.  22,  and  consul  in 
b.  c.  16.  After  his  consulship,  and  probably  as  the 
successor  of  Tiberius,  he  commanded  the  Roman 
army  in  Germany,  crossed  the  Elbe,  and  penetrat¬ 
ed  further  into  the  country  than  any  of  his  prede¬ 
cessors  had  done.  He  received  in  consequence  the 
insignia  of  a  triumph.  He  died  A.  d.  25.  Sueto¬ 
nius  describes  him  as  haughty,  prodigal,  and  cruel, 
and  relates  that  in  his  aedileship  he  commanded 
the  censor  L.  Plancus  to  make  way  for  him  ;  and 
that  in  his  praetorship  and  consulship  he  brought 
Roman  knights  and  matrons  on  the  stage.  He 
exhibited  shows  of  wild  beasts  in  every  quarter  of 
the  city,  and  his  gladiatorial  combats  were  con¬ 
ducted  with  so  much  bloodshed,  that  Augustus 
was  obliged  to  put  some  restraint  upon  them. 
(Suet.  Ner.  4  ;  Tac.  Ann.  iv.  44 ;  Dion  Cass.  liv. 
59  ;  Vellei.  ii.  72.) 
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10.  Cn.  Domitius  L.  f.  Cn.  n.  Ahenobarbus’ 
son  of  the  preceding,  and  father  of  the  emperor 
Nero.  He  married  Agrippina,  the  daughter  of 
Germanicus.  He  was  consul  A.  d.  32,  and  after¬ 
wards  proconsul  in  Sicily.  He  died  at  Pyrgi  in 
Etruria  of  dropsy.  His  life  was  stained  with 
crimes  of  every  kind.  He  was  accused  as  the  ac¬ 
complice  of  Albucilla  of  the  crimes  of  adultery  and 
murder,  and  also  of  incest  with  his  sister  Domitia 
Lepida,  and  only  escaped  execution  by  the  death 
of  Tiberius.  When  congratulated  on  the  birth  of 
his  son,  afterwards  Nero,  he  replied  that  whatever 
was  sprung  from  him  and  Agrippina  could  only 
bring  min  to  the  state.  (Suet.  Ner .  5,  6  ;  Tac. 
Ann.  iv.  75,  vi.  1,  47,  xii.  64  ;  Vellei.  ii.  72  ; 
Dion  Cass,  lviii.  17.) 

11.  Domitia,  daughter  of  No.  9.  [Domitia.] 

12.  Domitia  Lepida,  daughter  of  No.  9. 
[Domitia  Lepida.] 

13.  L.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  son  of  No. 

10,  afterwards  the  emperor  Nero.  [Nero.] 

14.  Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  praetor  in 
B.  c.  54,  presided  at  the  second  trial  of  M.  Coelius. 
(Cic.  ad  Qu.  Fr.  ii.  13.)  He  may  have  been  the 
son  of  No.  5. 

15.  L.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  praetor  b.  c. 
80,  commanded  the  province  of  nearer  Spain,  with 
the  title  of  proconsul.  In  7 9,  he  was  summoned 
into  further  Spain  by  Q.  Metellus  Pius,  who  was 
in  want  of  assistance  against  Sertorius,  but  he 
was  defeated  and  killed  by  Hirtuleius,  quaestor  of 
Sertorius,  near  the  Anas.  (Plut.  Sert.  12;  Liv. 
Epit.  90  ;  Eutrop.  vi.  1 ;  Florus,  iii.  22 ;  Oros. 
v.  23.) 

AJAX  (  A  fas).  1.  A  son  of  Telamon,  king  of 
Salamis,  by  Periboea  or  Eriboea  (Apollod.  iii.  12. 
§  7  ;  Paus.  i.  42.  §  4  ;  Pind.  Istli.  vi.  65  ;  Diod. 
iv.  72),  and  a  grandson  of  Aeacus.  Homer  calls 
him  Ajax  the  Telamonian,  Ajax  the  Great,  or 
simply  Ajax  (II.  ii.  768,  ix.  169,  xiv.  410  ;  comp. 
Pind.  Isth.  vi.  38),  whereas  the  other  Ajax,  the 
son  of  Oileus,  is  always  distinguished  from  the 
former  by  some  epithet.  According  to  Homer 
Ajax  joined  the  expedition  of  the  Greeks  against 
Troy,  with  his  Salaminians,  in  twelve  ships  (II. 

11.  557 ;  comp.  Strab.  ix.  p.  394),  and  was  next  to 
Achilles  the  most  distinguished  and  the  bravest 
among  the  Greeks,  (ii.  768,  xvii.  279,  &c.)  He 
is  described  as  tall  of  stature,  and  his  head  and 
broad  shoulders  as  rising  above  those  of  all  the 
Greeks  (iii.  226,  &c.) ;  in  beauty  he  was  inferior 
to  none  but  Achilles.  (Od.  xi.  550,  xxiv.  17  ; 
comp.  Paus.  i.  35.  §  3.)  When  Hector  challenged 
the  bravest  of  the  Greeks  to  single  combat,  Ajax 
came  forward  among  several  others.  The  people 
prayed  that  he  might  fight,  and  when  the  lot 
fell  to  Ajax  (II.  vii.  179,  &c.),  and  he  ap¬ 
proached,  Hector  himself  began  to  tremble.  (215.) 
He  wounded  Hector  and  dashed  him  to  the  ground 
by  a  huge  stone.  The  combatants  were  separated, 
and  upon  parting  they  exchanged  arms  with  one 
another  as  a  token  of  mutual  esteem.  (305,  &c.) 
Ajax  was  also  one  of  the  ambassadors  whom  Aga¬ 
memnon  sent  to  conciliate  Achilles,  (ix.  169.)  He 
fought  several  times  besides  with  Hector,  as  in  the 
battle  near  the  ships  of  the  Greeks  (xiv.  409,  & c.  xv. 
415,  xvi.  114),  and  in  protecting  the  body  of  Patro- 
clus.  (xvii.  128,  7  32.)  In  the  games  at  the  funeral 
pile  of  Patroclus,  Ajax  fought  with  Odysseus,  but 
without  gaining  any  decided  advantage  over  him 
(xxiii.  720,  &c.),  and  in  like  manner  with  Dio- 
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ifledes.  In  the  contest  about  the  armour  of  Achilles, 
he  was  conquered  by  Odysseus,  and  this,  says 
Homer,  became  the  cause  of  his  death.  ( Od .  xi. 
541,  &c.)  Odysseus  afterwards  met  his  spirit  in 
Hades,  and  endeavoured  to  appease  it,  but  in  vain. 

Thus  far  the  story  of  Ajax,  the  Telamonian,  is 
related  in  the  Homeric  poems.  Later  -writers  fur¬ 
nish  us  with  various  other  traditions  about  his 
youth,  but  more  especially  about  his  death,  which 
is  so  vaguely  alluded  to  by  Homer.  According  to 
Apollodorus  (iii.  12.  §  7)  and  Pindar  (Isth.  vi. 
51,  &c.),  Ajax  became  invulnerable  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  a  prayer  which  Heracles  offered  to  Zeus, 
while  he  was  on  a  visit  in  Salamis.  The  child 
was  called  Alas  from  aeros,  an  eagle,  which  ap¬ 
peared  immediately  after  the  prayer  as  a  favour¬ 
able  omen.  According  to  Lycophron  (455  with  the 
Schol.),  Ajax  was  born  before  Heracles  came  to 
Telamon,  and  the  hero  made  the  child  invulner¬ 
able  by  wrapping  him  up  in  his  lion’s  skin. 
(Comp.  Schol.  ad  II.  xxiii.  841.)  Ajax  is  also 
mentioned  among  the  suitors  of  Helen.  (Apollod. 
iii.  10.  §  8;  Hygin.  Fab.  81.)  During  the  war 
against  Troy,  Ajax,  like  Achilles,  made  excursions 
into  neighbouring  countries.  The  first  of  them  was 
to  the  Thracian  Chersonesus,  where  he  took  Poly- 
dorus,  the  son  of  Priam,  who  had  been  entrusted 
to  the  care  of  king  Polymnestor,  together  with 
rich  booty.  Thence,  he  went  into  Phrygia,  slew 
king  Teuthras,  or  Teleutas,  in  single  combat,  and 
carried  off  great  spoils,  and  Tecmessa,  the  king’s 
daughter,  who  became  his  mistress.  (Diet.  Cret. 
ii.  18;  Soph.  Aj.  210,  480,  &c. ;  Hor.  Carm.  ii. 
4.  5.)  In  the  contest  about  the  armour  of  Achilles, 
Agamemnon,  on  the  advice  of  Athena,  awarded 
the  prize  to  Odysseus.  This  discomfiture  threw 
Ajax  into  an  awful  state  of  madness.  In  the 
night  he  rushed  from  his  tent,  attacked  the  sheep 
of  the  Greek  army,  made  great  havoc  among  them, 
and  dragged  dead  and  living  animals  into  his  tent, 
fancying  that  they  were  his  enemies.  When,  in 
the  morning,  he  recovered  his  senses  and  beheld 
what  he  had  done,  shame  and  despair  led  him  to 
destroy  himself  with  the  sword  which  Hector  had 
once  given  him  as  a  present.  (Pind.  Nem.  vii. 
36  ;  Soph.  Aj.  42,  277,  852  ;  Ov.  Met.  xiii.  1, 
&c. ;  Lycophr.  1.  c .)  Less  poetical  traditions 
make  Ajax  die  by  the  hands  of  others.  (Diet. 
Cret.  v.  15;  Dar.  Phryg.  35,  and  the  Greek  argu¬ 
ment  to  Soph.  Ajax.)  His  step-brother  Teucrus 
was  charged  by  Telamon  with  the  murder  of  Ajax, 
but  succeeded  in  clearing  himself  from  the  accusa¬ 
tion.  (Paus.  i.  28.  §  12.)  A  tradition  mentioned 
by  Pausanias  (i.  35.  §  3 ;  comp.  Ov.  Met.  xiii. 
397,  &c.)  states,  that  from  his  blood  there  sprang 
up  a  purple  flower  which  bore  the  letters  ai  on  its 
leaves,  which  were  at  once  the  initials  of  his  name 
and  expressive  of  a  sigh.  According  to  Dictys, 
Neoptolenms,  the  son  of  Achilles,  deposited  the 
ashes  of  the  hero  in  a  golden  urn  on  mount  Rhoe- 
i  teion ;  and  according  to  Sophocles,  he  was  buried 
by  his  brother  Teucrus  against  the  will  of  the 
Atreidae.  (Comp.  Q.  Smym.v.  500;  Philostr.  Her. 
xi.  3.)  Pausanias  (iii.  19.  §  11)  represents  Ajax, 
i  like  many  other  heroes,  as  living  after  his  death  in 
]  the  island  of  Leuce.  It  is  said  that  when,  in  the 
j  time  of  the  emperor  Hadrian,  the  sea  had  washed 
open  the  grave  of  Ajax,  bones  of  superhuman  size 
1  were  found  in  it,  which  the  emperor,  however, 
ordered  to  be  buried  again.  (Philostr.  Her.  i.  2  ; 
Paus.  iii.  39.  §  11.)  Respecting  the  state  and 
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wandering  of  his  soul  after  his  death,  see  Plato, 
He  Re  Publ.  x.  in  fin.  ;  Plut.  Sympos.  ix.  5. 

Ajax  was  worshipped  in  Salamis  as  the  tutelary 
hero  of  the  island,  and  had  a  temple  with  a  statue 
there,  and  was  honoured  with  a  festival,  A lavreTa. 
(Diet,  of  Ant.  s.  v .)  At  Athens  too  he  was  wor¬ 
shipped,  and  was  one  of  the  eponymic  heroes,  one 
of  the  Attic  tribes  ( Aeantis )  being  called  after  him. 
(Paus.  i.  35.  §  2  ;  Plut.  Sympos.  i.  10.)  Not  far 
from  the  town  Rhoeteion,  on  the  promontory  of  the 
same  name,  there  was  likewise  a  sanctuary  of 
Ajax,  with  a  beautiful  statue,  which  Antonius 
sent  to  Egypt,  but  which  was  restored  to  its  ori¬ 
ginal  place  by  Augustus.  (Strab.  xiii.  p.  595.) 
According  to  Dictys  Cretensis  (v.  16)  the  wife  of 
Ajax  was  Glauca,  by  whom  she  had  a  son,  Aean- 
tides ;  by  his  beloved  Tecmessa,  he  had  a  son, 
Eurysaces.  (Soph.  Aj.  333.)  Several  illustrious 
Atheniantfof  the  historical  times,  such  as  Miltiades, 
Cimon,  and  Alcibiades,  traced  their  pedigree  to  the 
Telamonian  Ajax.  (Paus.  ii.  29.  §  4  ;  Plut.  Alcib. 
1.)  The  traditions  about  this  hero  furnished 
plentiful  materials,  not  only  for  poets,  but  also  for 
sculptors  and  painters.  His  single  combat  with 
Hector  was  represented  on  the  chest  of  Cypselus 
(Paus.  v.  19.  §  1)  ;  his  statue  formed  a  part  of  a 
large  group  at  Olympia,  the  work  of  Lycius.  (Paus. 
v.  22.  §  2 ;  comp.  Plin.  H.  N.  xxxv.  10.  §  36  ; 
Aelian,  V.  II.  ix.  11.)  A  beautiful  sculptured 
head,  which  is  generally  believed  to  be  a  head  of 
Ajax,  is  still  extant  in  the  Egremont  collection  at 
Petworth.  (Bdttiger,  Amalthea ,  iii.  p.  258.) 

2.  The  son  of  Oileus,  king  of  the  Locrians,  who 
is  also  called  the  Lesser  Ajax.  (Horn.  II.  ii.  527.) 
Elis  mother’s  name  was  Eriopis.  According  to 
Strabo  (ix.  p.  425)  his  birthplace  was  Naryx  in 
Locris,  whence  Ovid  (Met.  xiv.  468)  calls  him 
Narycius  heros.  According  to  the  Iliad  (ii.  527, 
&c.)  he  led  his  Locrians  in  forty  ships  (Hygin. 
Fab.  97,  says  twent}r)  against  Troy.  He  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  one  of  the  great  heroes  among  the 
Greeks,  and  acts  frequently  in  conjunction  with 
the  Telamonian  Ajax.  He  is  small  of  stature  and 
wears  a  linen  cuirass  (XivoQdpr) |),  but  is  brave 
and  intrepid,  especially  skilled  in  throwing  the 
spear,  and,  next  to  Achilles,  the  most  swift-footed 
among  all  the  Greeks.  (II.  xiv.  520,  &c.,  xxiii. 
789,  &c.)  His  principal  exploits  during  the  siege 
of  Troy  are  mentioned  in  the  following  passages  : 
xiii.  700,  & c.,  xiv.  520,  &c.,  xvi.  350,  xvii.  256, 
732,  &c.  In  the  funeral  games  at  the  pyre  of 
Patroclus  he  contended  with  Odysseus  and  Anti- 
lochus  for  the  prize  in  the  footrace ;  but  Athena, 
who  was  hostile  towards  him  and  favoured  Odys¬ 
seus,  made  him  stumble  and  fall,  so  that  Re 
gained  only  the  second  prize,  (xxiii.  754,  &c.) 
On  his  return  from  Troy  his  vessel  was  wrecked 
on  the  Whirling  Rocks  (Tvpal  irer pai),  but  he  him¬ 
self  escaped  upon  a  rock  through  the  assistance  of 
Poseidon,  and  would  have  been  saved  in  spite  of 
Athena,  but  he  used  presumptuous  words,  and 
said  that  he  would  escape  the  dangers  of  the  sea 
in  defiance  of  the  immortals.  Hereupon  Poseidon 
split  the  rock  with  his  trident,  and  Ajax  was 
swallowed  up  by  the  sea.  (Od.  iv.  499,  &c.) 

In  later  traditions  this  Ajax  is  called  a  son  of 
Oileus  and  the  nymph  Rhene,  and  is  also  men¬ 
tioned  among  the  suitors  of  Helen.  (Hygin.  Fab. 
81,  97  ;  Apollod.  iii.  10.  §  8.)  According  to  a 
tradition  in  Philostratus  (Her.  viii.  1),  Ajax  had 
a  tame  dragon,  five  cubits  in  length,  which  follow- 
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ed  him  everywhere  like  a  dog.  After  the  taking 
of  Troy,  it  is  said,  he  rushed  into  the  temple  of 
Athena,  where  Cassandra  had  taken  refuge,  and 
was  embracing  the  statue  of  the  goddess  as  a  sup¬ 
pliant.  Ajax  dragged  her  away  with  violence  and 
led  her  to  the  other  captives.  (Virg.  Aen.  ii.  403 ; 
Eurip.  Troad.  70,  &c.;  Diet.  Cret.  v.  12;  Hygin. 
Fab.  116.)  According  to  some  statements  he 
even  violated  Cassandra  in  the  temple  of  the  god¬ 
dess  (Tryphiod.  635  ;  Q.  Smym.  xiii.  422; 
Lycophr.  360,  with  the  Schol.);  Odysseus  at  least 
accused  him  of  this  crime,  and  Ajax  was  to  be 
stoned  to  death,  but  saved  himself  by  establishing 
his  innocence  by  an  oath.  (Paus.  x.  26.  §  1,  31. 
§  1.)  The  whole  charge,  is  on  the  other  hand, 
said  to  have  been  an  invention  of  Agamemnon, 
who  wanted  to  have  Cassandra  for  himself.  But 
whether  true  or  not,  Athena  had  sufficient  reason 
for  being  indignant,  as  Ajax  had  dragged  a  sup¬ 
pliant  from  her  temple.  When  on  his  voyage 
homeward  he  came  to  the  Capharean  rocks  on  the 
coast  of  Euboea,  his  ship  was  wrecked  in  a  storm, 
he  himself  was  killed  by  Athena  with  a  flash  of 
lightning,  and  his  body  was  washed  upon  the  rocks, 
which  henceforth  were  called  the  rocks  of  Ajax. 
(Hygin.  Fab.  116;  comp.  Virg.  Am.  i.  40,  &c., 
xi.  260.)  For  a  different  account  of  his  death  see 
Philostr.  Her.  viii.  3,  and  Schol.  ad  Lyoophr.  1.  c. 
After  his  death  his  spirit  dwelled  in  the  island  of 
Leuce.  (Paus.  iii.  19.  §  11.)  The  Opuntian 
Locrians  worshipped  Ajax  as  their  national  hero, 
and  so  great  was  their  faith  in  him,  that  when 
they  drew  up  their  army  in  battle  array,  they  al¬ 
ways  left  one  place  open  for  him,  believing  that, 
although  invisible  to  them,  he  was  fighting-  for  and 
among  them.  (Paus.  1.  c. ;  Conon.  Narrat.  18.) 
The  story  of  Ajax  was  frequently  made  use  of  by 
ancient  poets  and  artists,  and  the  hero  who  ap¬ 
pears  on  some  Locrian  coins  with  the  helmet, 
shield,  and  sword,  is  probably  Ajax  the  son  of 
OVleus.  (Mionnet,  No.  570,  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

ATDES,  ’A'f'S^s.  [Hades.] 

AIDO'NEUS  (’Ai'S uvtvs).  1.  A  lengthened 
form  of  5 A f'Srjs.  (Horn.  II.  v.  190,  xx.  61.) 
[Hades.] 

2.  A  mythical  king  of  the  Molossians,  in 
Epeirus,  who  is  represented  as  the  husband  of 
Persephone,  and  father  of  Core.  After  Theseus, 
with  the  assistance  of  Peirithous,  had  carried  off 
Helen,  and  concealed  her  at  Aphidnae  [Acade- 
mus],  he  went  with  Peirithous  to  Epeirus  to  pro¬ 
cure  for  him  as  a  reward  Core,  the  daughter  of 
Aidoneus.  This  king  thinking  the  two  strangers 
were  well-meaning  suitors,  offered  the  hand  of  his 
daughter  to  Peirithous,  on  condition  that  he  should 
fight  and  conquer  his  dog,  which  bore  the  name  of 
Cerberus.  But  when  Aidoneus  discovered  that 
they  had  come  with  the  intention  of  carrying  off 
his  daughter,  he  had  Peirithous  killed  by  Cerberus, 
and  kept  Theseus  in  captivity,  who  was  after¬ 
wards  released  at  the  request  of  Heracles.  (Plut. 
Thest.  31,  35.)  Eusebius  ( Chron.  p.  27)  calls  the 
wife  of  Aidoneus,  a  daughter  of  queen  Demeter, 
with  whom  he  had  eloped.  It  is  clear  that  the 
story  about  Aidoneus  is  nothing  but  the  sacred 
legend  of  the  rape  of  Persephone,  dressed  up  in 
tlie  form  of  a  history,  and  is  undoubtedly  the  work 
of  a  Lite  interpreter,  or  rather  destroyer  of  genuine 
ancient  myths.  m  g  -i 

AIUS  LOCUTIUS  or  LOQUENS,  a  Roman 
divinity.  In  the  year  n.  c.  389,  a  short  time  bo- 
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fore  the  invasion  of  the  Gauls,  a  voice  was  heard 
at  Rome  in  the  Via  nova,  during  the  silence  of 
night,  announcing  that  the  Gauls  were  approaching. 
(Liv.  v.  32.)  No  attention  was  at  the  time  paid 
to  the  warning,  but  after  the  Gauls  had  withdrawal 
from  the  city,  the  Romans  remembered  the  pro¬ 
phetic  voice,  and  atoned  for  their  neglect  by  erect¬ 
ing  on  the  spot  in  the  Via  nova,  where  the  voice 
had  been  heard,  a  templum,  that  is,  an  altar  with 
a  sacred  enclosure  around  it,  to  Aius  Locutius,  or 
the  “Announcing  Speaker.”  (Liv.  v.  50;  Varro, 
ap.  Gell.  xvi.  17 ;  Cic.  de  Divinat.  i.  45,  ii. 
32.)  [L.  S.] 

ALABANDUS  (’A \a§av5os),  a  Carian  hero, 
son  of  Euippus  and  Calirrhoe,  whom  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  Alabanda  worshipped  as  the  founder  of 
their  town.  (Steph.  Byz.  s.  v.  ’AA aSavba. ;  Cic. 
de  Nat.  Deor.  iii.  15,  19.)  [L.  S.] 

ALAGO'NIA  (’  AAccyovia),  a  daughter  of 
Zeus  and  Europa,  from  whom  Alagonia,  a  town  in 
Laconia,  derived  its  name.  (Paus.  iii.  21.  §  6, 
26.  §  8  ;  Nat.  Com.  viii.  23.)  [L.  S.] 

ALALCOMENE'IS  (’AActA/co/ier^is),  a  sur¬ 
name  of  Athena,  derived  from  the  hero  Alalco- 
menes,  or  from  the  Boeotian  village  of  Alalco- 
menae,  where  she  was  believed  to  have  been  bom. 
Others  derive  the  name  from  the  verb  dAdA/cem, 
so  that  it  would  signify  the  “  powerful  defender.” 
(Horn.  11.  iv.  8  ;  Steph.  Byz.  s.  v.  'AAaAKoysviov; 
M  tiller,  Orchom.  p.  213.)  [L.  S.] 

ALALCO'MENES  (’AAaA a  Boeotian 
autochthon,  who  was  believed  to  have  given  the 
name  to  the  Boeotian  Alalcomenae,  to  have 
brought  up  Athena,  who  was  bom  there,  and  to 
have  been  the  first  who  introduced  her  worship. 
(Paus.  ix.  33.  §  4.)  According  to  Plutarch  (De 
Daedal.  Fragm.  5),  he  advised  Zeus  to  have  a 
figure  of  oak-wood  dressed  in  bridal  attire,  and 
carried  about  amidst  hymeneal  songs,  in  order  to 
change  the  anger  of  Hera  into  jealousy.  The 
name  of  the  wife  of  Alalcomenes  was  Athe- 
nai's,  and  that  of  his  son,  Glaucopus,  both  of 
which  refer  to  the  goddess  Athena.  (Steph.  Byz. 
s.  v.  ’ AXaXKogtvLov ;  Paus.  ix.  3.  §  3 ;  comp. 
Did.  of  Ant.  s.  v.  AaibaXa ;  Muller,  Orchom.  p. 
213.)  [L.  S.] 

ALALCOME'NIA  (’AAaA Koyevia'),  one  of  the 
daughters  of  Ogyges,  who  as  well  as  her  two 
sisters,  Thelxionoea  and  Aulis,  were  regarded  as 
supernatural  beings,  who  watched  over  oaths  and 
saw  that  they  were  not  taken  rashly  or  thought¬ 
lessly.  Their  name  was  Upa^idiKai,  and  they  had 
a  temple  in  common  at  the  foot  of  the  Telphusian 
mount  in  Boeotia.  The  representations  of  these 
divinities  consisted  of  mere  heads,  and  no  parts  of 
animals  were  sacrificed  to  them,  except  heads. 
(Paus.  ix.  33.  §  2,  4 ;  Panyasis,  ap.  Steph.  Byz. 
s.  v.  Tpe/nAT] ;  Suid.  s.  v.  Upa^biKT] ;  Muller,  Or- 
chom.  p.  128,  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

ALARI'CUS,  in  German  Al-tdc,  i.  e.  “  All 
rich,”  king  of  the  Visigoths,  remarkable  as 
being  the  first  of  the  barbarian  chiefs  who  en¬ 
tered  and  sacked  the  city  of  Rome,  and  the  first 
enemy  who  had  appeared  before  its  walls  since  the 
time  of  Hannibal.  He  was  of  the  family  of  Baltlia, 
or  Bold,  the  second  noblest  family  of  the  Visigoths. 
(Jomandes,  de  Reb.  Get.  29.)  His  first  appearance 
in  history  is  in  a.  d.  394,  when  he  was  invested 
by  Theodosius  with  the  command  of  the  Gothic 
auxiliaries  in  his  war  witli  Eugenius.  (Zosimus, 
v.  5.)  In  396,  partly  from  anger  at  being  refused 
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the  command  of  the  armies  of  the  eastern  empire, 
partly  at  the  instigation  of  Rufinus  (Socrates, 
Hist.  Eccl.  vii.  10),  he  invaded  and  devastated 
Greece,  till,  by  the  arrival  of  Stilicho  in  397,  he 
was  compelled  to  escape  to  Epirus.  Whilst  there 
he  was,  by  the  weakness  of  Arcadius,  appointed 
prefect  of  eastern  Illyricum  (Zosimus,  v.  5,  6),  and 
partljr  owing  to  this  office,  and  the  use  he  made  of 
it  in  providing  arms  for  his  own  purposes,  partly  to 
his  birth  and  fame,  was  by  his  countrymen  elected 
king  in  398.  (Claudian,  Eutrop.  ii.  212,  Bell.  Get. 
533—543.) 

The  rest  of  his  life  was  spent  in  the  two  inva¬ 
sions  of  Italy.  The  first  (400-403),  apparently 
unprovoked,  brought  him  only  to  Ravenna,  and, 
after  a  bloody  defeat  at  Pollentia,  in  which  his  Avife 
and  treasures  were  taken,  and  a  masterly  retreat 
to  Verona  (Oros.  vii.  37),  was  ended  by  the  treaty 
with  Stilicho,  which  transferred  his  services  from 
Arcadius  to  Honorius,  and  made  him  prefect  of  the 
western  instead  of  the  eastern  Illyricum.  In  this 
capacity  he  fixed  his  camp  at  Aemona,  in  expecta¬ 
tion  of  the  fulfilment  of  his  demands  for  pay,  and 
for  a  western  proAunce,  as  the  future  home  of  his 
nation.  The  second  invasion  (408-410)  was  occa¬ 
sioned  by  the  delay  of  this  fulfilment,  and  by  the 
massacre  of  the  Gothic  families  in  Italy  on  Stilicho's 
death.  It  is  marked  by  the  three  sieges  of  Rome. 
The  first  (408),  as  being  a  protracted  blockade, 
Avas  the  most  severe,  but  Avas  raised  by  a  ransom. 
The  second  (409),  Avas  occasioned  by  a  refusal  to 
comply  with  Alaric’s  demands,  and,  upon  the  occu¬ 
pation  of  Ostia,  ended  in  the  unconditional  surren¬ 
der  of  the  city,  and  in  the  disposal  of  the  empire 
by  Alaric  to  Attalus,  till  on  discovery  of  his  inca¬ 
pacity,  he  restored  it  to  Honorius.  (Zosimus,  v.  vi.) 
The  third  (410),  was  occasioned  by  an  assault  upon 
his  troops  under  the  imperial  sanction,  and  was 
ended  by  the  treacherous  opening  of  the  Salarian 
gate  on  August  24,  and  the  sack  of  the  city  for  six 
days.  It  was  immediately  followed  by  the  occu¬ 
pation  of  the  south  of  Italy,  and  the  design  of  in¬ 
vading  Sicily  and  Africa.  This  intention,  how¬ 
ever,  was  interrupted  by  his  death,  after  a  short 
illness  at  Consentia,  where  he  was  buried  in  the 
bed  of  the  adjacent  river  Busentinus,  and  the 
place  of  his  interment  concealed  by  the  massacre  of 
all  the  workmen  employed  on  the  occasion.  (Oros. 
vii.  39  ;  Jornandes,  30.) 

The  few  personal  traits  that  are  recorded  of  him 
1 — his  answer  to  the  Roman  embassy  with  a  hoarse 
laugh  in  answer  to  their  threat  of  desperate  resist¬ 
ance,  “The  thicker  the  hay,  the  easier  mown,” 
and,  in  reply  to  their  question  of  Avhat  he  would 
leave  them,  “Your  lives”— are  in  the  true  savage 
humour  of  a  barbarian  conqueror.  (Zosimus,  v.  40.) 
But  the  impression  left  upon  us  by  his  general 
character  is  of  a  higher  order.  The  real  military 
skill  sheAAm  in  his  escape  from  Greece,  and  in  his 
retreat  to  Verona  ;  the  Avish  at  Athens  to  shew 
that  he  adopted  the  use  of  the  bath  and  the  other 
external  forms  of  civilised  life  ;  the  moderation  and 
justice  which  he  observed  towards  the  Romans  in 
!  the  times  of  peace ;  the  humanity  which  distin¬ 
guished  him  during  the  sack  of  Rome — indicate 
something  superior  to  the  mere  craft  and  lawless 
i  ambition  which  he  seems  to  have  possessed  in 
common  Avith  other  barbarian  chiefs.  So  also  his 
scruples  against  fighting  on  Easter-day  when  at- 
1  tackedat  Pollentia,  and  his  reverence  for  the  churches 
during  the  sack  of  the  city  (Oros.  vii.  37,  39), 
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imply  that  the  Christian  faith,  in  which  he  had 
been  instructed  by  Arian  teachers,  had  laid  some 
hold  at  least  on  his  imagination,  and  had  not 
been  tinged  with  that  fierce  hostility  against  the 
orthodox  party  which  marked  the  Arians  of  the 
Vandal  tribes.  Accordingly,  Ave  find  that  the 
Christian  part  of  his  contemporaries  regarded  him, 
in  comparison  with  the  other  invaders  of  the  empire 
as  the  representative  of  civilization  and  Christianity, 
and  as  the  fit  instrument  of  divine  vengeance  on 
the  still  half  pagan  city  (Oros.  vii.  37),  and  the 
very  slight  injury  which  the  great  buildings  of 
Greece  and  Rome  sustained  from  his  two  invasions 
confirm  the  same  view.  And  amongst  the  Pagans 
the  same  sense  of  the  preternatural  character  of 
his  invasion  prevailed,  though  expressed  in  a  dif¬ 
ferent  form.  The  dialogue  which  Claudian  {Bell. 
Get.  485-5JJ&)  represents  him  to  have  held  Avith 
the  aged  counsellors  of  his  OAvn  tribe  seems  to  be 
the  heathen  version  of  the  ecclesiastical  story,  that 
he  stopped  the  monk  who  begged  him  to  spare  Rome 
Avith  the  ansAver,  that  he  was  driven  on  by  a  voice 
Avhich  he  could  not  resist.  (Socrates,  Hist.  Eccl. 
vii.  10.)  So  also  his  vision  of  Achilles  and  Mi¬ 
nerva  appearing  to  defend  the  city  of  Athens,  as 
recorded  by  Zosimus  (v.  6),  if  it  does  not  imply 
a  lingering  respect  and  fear  in  the  mind  of  Alaric 
himself  totvards  the  ancient  worship,  —  at  least 
expresses  the  belief  of  the  pagan  historian,  that  his 
invasion  Avas  of  so  momentous  a  character  as  to 
call  for  divine  interference. 

The  permanent  effects  of  his  career  are  to  be 
found  only  in  the  establishment  of  the  Visigothic 
kingdom  of  Spain  by  the  Avarriors  whom  he  was 
the  first  to  lead  into  the  west. 

The  authorities  for  the  invasion  of  Greece  and 
the  first  two  sieges  of  Rome  are  Zosimus  (v.  vi): 
for  the  first  invasion  of  Italy,  Jornandes  de  Reb.  Get. 
30 ;  Claudian,  B.  Get. :  for  the  third  siege  and 
sack  of  Rome,  Jornandes,  ib. ;  Orosius,  vii.  39; 
Aug.  Civ.  Dei ,  i.  1-10;  Hieronym.  Epist.  ad  Prin- 
cip. ;  Procop.  Bell.  Vand.  i.  2 ;  Sozomen,  Hist. 
Eccl.  ix.  9,  10;  Isid.  Hispalensis,  Chronicon  Got- 
torum.)  The  invasions  of  Italy  are  involved  in 
great  confusion  by  these  writers,  especially  by 
Jornandes,  who  blends  the  battle  of  Pollentia  in 
403  with  the  massacre  of  the  Goths  in  408.  By 
conjecture  and  inference  they  are  reduced  in  Gibbon 
(c.  30,  31)  to  the  order  Avhich  has  been  here  follow¬ 
ed.  See  also  Godefroy,  ad Philostor.  xii.  3.  [A.P.S.] 

ALASTOR  (’AAcwrTtojo).  1.  According  to  He- 
sychius  and  the  Etymologicum  M.,  a  surname  of 
Zeus,  describing  him  as  the  avenger  of  evil  deeds. 
But  the  name  is  also  used,  especially  by  the  tragic 
Avriters,  to  designate  any  deity  or  demon  who 
avenges  wrongs  committed  by  men.  (Paus.  viii. 
24.  §  4  ;  Plut.  De  Def  Orac.  13,  &c.  ;  Aeschyl. 
Agam.  1479,  1508,  Pers.  343  ;  Soph.  Track.  1092  ; 
Eurip.  Phoen.  1550,  &c.) 

2.  A  son  of  Neleus  and  Chloris.  When  Heracles 
took  Pylos,  Alastor  and  his  brothers,  except 
Nestor,  were  slain  by  him.  (Apollod.  i.  9.  §  9; 
Schol.  ad  Apollon.  Rhod.  i.  156“.)  According  to 
Parthenius  (c.  13)  he  was  to  be  married  to  Har- 
palyce,  who,  however,  was  taken  from  him  by  her 
father  Clymenus. 

3.  A  Lycian,  who  was  a  companion  of  Sarpe- 

don,  and  slain  by  Odysseus.  (Horn.  II.  v.  677  ; 
Qat.  Met.  xiii.  257.)  Another  Alastor  is  mention¬ 
ed  in  Horn.  11.  viii.  333,  xiii.  422.  [L.  S.] 

ALASTO'RIDES  ('AAaaTopibrjs),  a  patro- 
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nymic  from  Alastor,  and  given  by  Homer  (II.  xx. 
463)  to  Tros,  who  was  probably  a  son  of  the 
Lycian  Alastor  mentioned  above.  [L.  S.] 

ALATHE'US,  called  ODQTHAEUS  by  Clau- 
dian,  became  with  Saphrax,  in  a.  d.  376,  on  the 
death  of  Vithimir,  the  guardian  of  Vithericus,  the 
young  king  of  the  Greuthungi,  the  chief  tribe  of 
the  Ostrogoths.  Alatheus  and  Saphrax  led  their 
people  across  the  Danube  in  this  year,  and  uniting 
their  forces  with  those  of  the  Visigoths  under 
Fritigern,  took  part  against  the  Romans  in  the 
battle  of  Hadrianople,  A.  d.  378,  in  which  the  em¬ 
peror  Valens  was  defeated  and  killed.  After 
plundering  the  surrounding  country,  Alatheus  and 
Saphrax  eventually  recrossed  the  Danube,  but 
appeared  again  on  its  banks  in  386,  with  the  in¬ 
tention  of  invading  the  Roman  provinces  again. 
They  were,  however,  repulsed,  and  Alatheus  was 
slain.  (Amm.  Marc.  xxxi.  3,  &c. ;  Jornand.  de 
Reb.  Get.  26,  27  ;  Claudian,  de  IV  Cons.  Honor. 
626  ;  Zosimus,  iv.  39.) 

ALBA  SI'LVIUS,  one  of  the  mythical  kings 
of  Alba,  said  to  have  been  the  son  of  Latinus,  and 
the  father  of  Atys,  according  to  Livy,  and  of  Ca- 
petus,  according  to  Dionysius.  He  reigned  thirty- 
nine  years.  (Liv.  i.  3;  Dionys.  i.  71.) 

A'LBIA  GENS.  No  persons  of  this  gens  ob¬ 
tained  any  offices  in  the  state  till  the  first  century 
B.  c.  They  all  bore  the  cognomen  Carrinas. 

L.  ALBI'NIUS.  1.  One  of  the  tribunes  of 
the  plebs,  at  the  first  institution  of  the  office,  B.  c. 
494.  (Liv.  ii.  33.)  Asconius  calls  him  L.  Albi- 
nius  C.  f.  Paterculus.  (In  Cic.  Cornel,  p.  76,  ed. 
Orelli.) 

2.  A  plebeian,  who  was  conveying  his  wife  and 
children  in  a  cart  out  of  the  city,  after  the  defeat 
on  the  Alia,  B.  c.  390,  and  overtook  on  the  Jani- 
culus,  the  priests  and  vestals  carrying  the  sacred 
things :  he  made  his  family  alight  and  took  as 
many  as  he  was  able  to  Caere.  (Liv.  v.  40  ;  Val. 
Max.  i.  1.  §  10.)  The  consular  tribune  in  B.  c. 
379,  whom  Livy  (vi.  30)  calls  M.  Albinius,  is 
probably  the  same  person  as  the  above.  (Comp. 
Niebuhr,  Hist,  of  Rome,  ii.  n.  1201.) 

ALBINO  VA'NUS,  C.  PEDO,  a  friend  and 
contemporary  of  Ovid,  to  whom  the  latter  addres¬ 
ses  one  of  his  Epistles  from  Pontus.  (iv.  10.)  He 
is  classed  by  Quintilian  (x.  1)  among  the  epic 
poets  ;  Ovid  also  speaks  of  his  poem  on  the  ex¬ 
ploits  of  Theseus,  and  calls  him  sidereus  Pedo,  on 
account  of  the  sublimity  of  his  style.  (Ex.  Pont. 
iv.  16.  6.)  He  is  supposed  to  have  written  an 
epic  poem  on  the  exploits  of  Germanicus,  the  son 
of  Drusus,  of  which  twenty-three  lines  are  pre¬ 
served  in  the  Suasoria  of  Seneca,  (lib.  i.)  This 
fragment  is  usually  entitled  “  De  Navigatione 
Germanici  per  Oceanum  Septentrionalem,”  and 
describes  the  voyage  of  Germanicus  through  the 
Amisia  (Ems)  into  the  northern  ocean,  a.  b.  16. 
(Comp.  Tac.  Ann.  ii.  23.)  It  would  seem  from 
Martial  (v.  5),  that  Albinovanus  was  also  a  writer 
of  epigrams.  L.  Seneca  was  acquainted  with  him, 
and  calls  him  fabulator  elegantissimus .  (Ep.  122.) 

Three  Latin  elegies  are  attributed  to  Albino¬ 
vanus,  but  without  any  sufficient  authority : 
namely, — 1.“  Ad  Liviam  Aug.  de  Morte  Drusi,“ 
which  is  ascribed  to  Ovid  by  many,  and  has  been 
published  separately  by  Bremer,  Helmst.  1775. 
2.  “In  Obitum  Maecenatis.”  3.  “  De  Verbis  Mae- 
cenatis  moribundi.”  ( Wernsdorf,  Poctae  Latini 
Minor  es,  iii.  up.  121,  &c.,  155,  &c.) 
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The  fragment  of  Albinovanus  on  the  voyage  of 
Germanicus,  has  been  published  by  H.  Stephens, 
Fragm.  Pott.,  p.  416,.Pithoeus,  Epigram,  et  potm. 
vet.,  p.  239,  Burmann,  Anth.  Lat.  ii.  ep.  121, 
Wernsdorf,  Pott .  Lat.  Min.  iv.  i.  p.  229,  &c. 
All  that  has  been  ascribed  to  Albinovanus  was 
published  at  Amsterdam,  1703,  with  the  notes  of 
J.  Scaliger  and  others.  The  last  edition  is  by 
Meinecke,  which  contains  the  text,  and  a  German 
translation  in  verse,  Quedlinburg,  1819. 

ALBINO  VA'NUS,  P.  TU'LLIUS,  belonged 
to  the  party  of  Marius  in  the  first  civil  war,  and 
was  one  of  the  twelve  who  were  declared  enemies 
of  the  state  in  B.  c.  87.  He  thereupon  fled  to 
Hiempsal  in  Numidia.  After  the  defeat  of  Carbo 
and  Norbanus  in  b.  c.  81,  he  obtained  the  pardon 
of  Sulla  by  treacherously  putting  to  death  many 
of  the  principal  officers  of  Norbanus,  whom  he  had 
invited  to  a  banquet.  Ariminium  in  consequence 
revolted  to  Sulla,  whence  the  Pseudo-Asconius  (in 
Cic.  Verr.  p.  168,  ed.  Orelli)  speaks  of  Albino¬ 
vanus  betraying  it.  (Appian,  B.  C.  i.  60,  62,  91  ; 
Florus,  iii.  21.  §  7.) 

ALBI'NUS  or  ALBUS,  the  name  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  family  of  the  patrician  Postumia  gens.  The 
original  name  was  Albus,  as  appears  from  the 
Fasti,  which  was  afterwards  lengthened  into  Albi- 
nus.  W e  find  in  proper  names  in  Latin,  derivatives 
in  anus,  enus ,  and  inus,  used  without  any  additional 
meaning,  in  the  same  sense  as  the  simple  forms. 
(Comp.  Niebuhr,  Hist,  of  Rome,  i.  n.  219.) 

1.  A.  POSTUMIUS  P.  F.  ALBLJS  REGILLENSIS, 
was,  according  to  Livy,  dictator  B.  c.  498,  when 
he  conquered  the  Latins  in  the  great  battle  near 
lake  Regillus.  Roman  story  related  that  Castor 
and  Pollux  were  seen  fighting  in  this  battle  on  the 
side  of  the  Romans,  whence  the  dictator  afterwards 
dedicated  a  temple  to  Castor  and  Pollux  in  the 
forum.  He  was  consul  B.  c.  496,  in  which  year 
some  of  the  annals,  according  to  Livy,  placed  the 
battle  of  the  lake  Regillus ;  and  it  is  to  this  year 
that  Dionysius  assigns  it.  (Liv.  ii.  19,  20,  21  ; 
Dionys.  vi.  2,  &c. ;  Val.  Max.  i.  8.  §  1  ;  Cic.  de 
Nat.  Dear.  ii.  2,  iii.  5.)  The  surname  Regillensis 
is  usually  supposed  to  have  been  derived  from  this 
battle  ;  but  Niebuhr  thinks  that  it  was  taken  from 
a  place  of  residence,  just  as  the  Claudii  bore  the 
same  name,  and  that  the  later  annalists  only  spoke 
of  Postumius  as  commander  in  consequence  of  the 
name.  Livy  (xxx.  45)  states  expressly,  that  Scipio 
Africanus  was  the  first  Roman  who  obtained  a 
surname  from  his  conquests.  (Niebuhr,  Hist,  of' 
Rome ,  i.  p.  556.) 

Many  of  the  coins  of  the  Albini  commemorate 
this  victory  of  their  ancestor,  as  in  the  one  annexed. 
On  one  side  the  head  of  Diana  is  represented  with 
the  letters  Roma  underneath,  which  are  partly 
effaced,  and  on  the  reverse  are  three  horsemen 
trampling  on  a  foot-soldier. 


2.  Sp.  Postumius  A.  f.  P.  n.  Ai.bus  Regib- 
lensis,  apparently,  according  to  the  Fasti,  the  son 
of  the  preceding,  (though  it  must  be  observed,  that 
in  these  early  times  no  dependance  can  be  placed 
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upon  these  genealogies,)  was  consul  B.  c.  4G6. 
(Liv.  iii.  2  ;  Dionys.  ix.  60.)  He  was  one  of  the 
three  commissioners  sent  into  Greece  to  collect  in¬ 
formation  about  the  laws  of  that  country,  and  was 
a  member  of  the  first  decern virate  in  451.  (Liv. 
iii.  31,  33  ;  Dionys.  x.  52,  56.)  He  commanded, 
as  legatus,  the  centre  of  the  Roman  army  in  the 
battle  in  which  the  Aequians  and  Volscians  were 
defeated  in  446.  (Liv.  iii.  70.) 

3.  A.  Postumius  A.  F.  P.  n.  Albus  Regil- 
lensis,  apparently  son  of  No.  1,  was  consul  B.  c. 
464,  and  carried  on  war  against  the  Aequians. 
He  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  the  Aequians  in 
458,  on  which  occasion  he  was  insulted  by  their 
commander.  (Liv.  iii.  4,  5,  25  ;  Dionys.  ix.  62,  65.) 

4.  Sp.  Postumius  Sp.  f.  A.  n.  Albus  Regil- 
lensis,  apparently  son  of  No  2,  was  consular  tri¬ 
bune  b.  c.  432,  and  served  as  legatus  in  the  war  in 
the  following  year.  (Liv.  iv.  25,  27.) 

5.  P.  Postumius  A.  f.  A.  n.  Albinus  Regil- 
lensis,  whom  Livy  calls  Marcus,  was  consular 
tribune  B.c.  414,  and  was  killed  in  an  insurrection 
of  the  soldiers,  whom  he  had  deprived  of  the  plun¬ 
der  of  the  Aequian  tOAvn  of  Bolae,  which  he  had 
promised  them.  (Liv.  iv.  49,  50.) 

6.  M.  Postumius  A.  f.  A.  n.  Albinus  Regil- 
lensis,  is  mentioned  by  Livy  (v.  1)  as  consular 
tribune  in  b.  c.  403,  but  was  in  reality  censor  in 
that  year  with  M.  Furius  Carmllus.  ( Fasti  Capitol.) 
In  their  censorship  a  fine  was  imposed  upon  all 
men  who  remained  single  up  to  old  age.  (Val.Max. 
ii.  9.  §  1 ;  Plut.  Cam.  2  ;  Did.  of  Ant.  s.v.  XJxorium.) 

7.  A.  Postumius  Albinus  Regillensis,  con¬ 
sular  tribune  b.  c.  397,  collected  with  his  colleague 
L.  Julius  an  army  of  volunteers,  since  the  tribunes 
i  prevented  them  from  making  a  regular  levy,  and 
cut  off  a  body  of  Tarquinienses,  who  were  return¬ 
ing  home  after  plundering  the  Roman  territory. 
(Liv.  v.  16.) 

8.  Sp.  Postumius  Albinus  Regillensis,  con¬ 
sular  tribune  B.  c.  394,  carried  on  the  war  against 
the  Aequians ;  he  at  first  suffered  a  defeat,  but 
afterwards  conquered  them  completely.  (Liv.  v. 
26,  28.) 

9.  Sp.  Postumius  Albinus,  was  consul  b.  c. 
334,  and  invaded,  with  his  colleague  T.  Veturius 
Calvinus,  the  country  of  the  Sidicini ;  but,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  great  forces  which  the  enemy  had  col¬ 
lected,  and  the  report  that  the  Samnites  were  com¬ 
ing  to  their  assistance,  a  dictator  was  appointed. 
(Liv.  viii.  16,  17.)  He  was  censor  in  332  and 
magister  equitum  in  327,  when  M.  Claudius  Mar- 
cellus  was  appointed  dictator  to  hold  the  comitia. 

i  (viii.  17,  23.)  In  321,  he  was  consul  a  second 
time  with  T.  Veturius  Calvinus,  and  marched 
against  the  Samnites,  but  was  defeated  near  Cau- 
dium,  and  obliged  to  surrender  with  his  whole 
army,  who  were  sent  under  the  yoke.  As  the 
price  of  his  deliverance  and  that  of  the  army,  he 
and  his  colleague  and  the  other  commanders  swore, 
i  in  the  name  of  the  republic,  to  a  humiliating  peace. 
The  consuls,  on  their  return  to  Rome,  laid  down 

■  their  office  after  appointing  a  dictator  ;  and  the 
t  senate,  on  the  advice  of  Postumius,  resolved  that 

■  all  persons  who  had  sworn  to  the  peace  should  be 
given  up  to  the  Samnites.  Postumius,  with  the 
other  prisoners,  accordingly  went  to  the  Samnites, 

:  but  they  refused  to  accept  them.  (Liv.  ix.  1 — 10  ; 
.  Appian,  de  Deb.  Samn.  2 — 6  ;  Cic.  de  Off.  iii.  30, 
,Cato,  12.) 

10.  A.  Postumius  A.  f.  L.  n.  Albinus,  was 
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consul  b.  c.  242  with  Lutatius  Catulus,  who  de- 
feated  the  Carthaginians  off  the  Aegates,  and  thus 
brought  the  first  Punic  war  to  an  end.  Albinus 
was  kept  in  the  city,  against  his  will,  by  the  Pon- 
tifex  Maximus,  because  he  was  Flamen  Martialis. 
(Liv.  Epit.  19,  xxiii.  13;  Eutrop.  ii.  27  ;  Val. 
Max.  i.  1.  §  2.)  He  was  censor  in  234.  ( Fasti 

Capitol.) 

11.  L.  Postumius,  A.  f.  A.  n.  Albinus,  ap¬ 
parently  a  son  of  the  preceding,  was  consul  B.  c. 
234,  and  again  in  229.  In  his  second  consulship 
he  made  war  upon  the  Illyrians.  (Eutrop.  iii.  4  ; 
Oros.  iv.  13 ;  Dion  Cass.  Frag.  151  ;  Polyb.  ii.  11, 
&c.,  who  erroneously  calls  him  Aulus  instead  of 
Lucius.)  In  216,  the  third  year  of  the  second 
Punic  war,  he  was  made  praetor,  and  sent  into 
Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  while  absent  was  elected  con¬ 
sul  the  third  timtf  for  the  following  year,  215.  But 
he  did  not  live  to  enter  upon  his  consulship ;  for 
he  and  his  army  were  destroyed  by  the  Boii  in  the 
wood  Litana  in  Cisalpine  Gaul.  ILis  head  was  cut 
ofF,  and  after  being  lined  with  gold  was  dedicated 
to  the  gods  by  the  Boii,  and  used  as  a  sacred 
drinking- vessel.  (Liv.  xxii.  35,  xxiii.  24  ;  Polyb. 
iii.  106,  118  ;  Cic.  Disc.  i.  37.) 

12.  Sp.  Postumius  L.  f.  A.  n.  Albinus,  was 
praetor  peregiinus  in  b.  c.  189  (Liv.  xxxvii.  47, 
50),  and  consul  in  186.  In  his  consulship  the 
senatusconsultum  was  passed,  which  is  still  extant, 
suppressing  the  worship  of  Bacchus  in  Rome,  in 
consequence  of  the  abominable  crimes  which  were 
committed  in  connexion  with  it.  (xxxix.  6,  11, 
&c. ;  Val.  Max.  vi.  3.  §  7  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiii. 
10;  Did.  of  Ant.  p.  344.)  He  was  also  augur, 
and  died  in  179  at  an  advanced  age.  (Liv  xl. 
42  ;  Cic.  Cato ,  3.) 

13.  A.  Postumius  A.  f.  A.  n.  Albinus, 
was  curule  aedile  b.  c.  187,  when  he  exhibited 
the  Great  Games,  praetor  185,  and  consul  180. 
(Liv.  xxxix.  7,  23,  xL  35.)  In  his  consulship 
he  conducted  the  war  against  the  Ligurians, 
(xl.  41.)  He  was  censor  174  with  Q.  Fulvius. 
Their  censorship  was  a  severe  one  ;  they  expelled 
nine  members  from  the  senate,  and  degraded  many 
of  equestrian  rank.  They  executed,  however,  many 
public  works,  (xli.  32,  xlii.  10  ;  comp.  Cic.  Verr. 
i.  41.)  He  was  elected  in  his  censorship  one  of 
the  decemviri  sacrorum  in  the  place  of  L.  Cornelius 
Lentulus.  (Liv.  xlii.  10.)  Albinus  was  engaged 
in  many  public  missions.  In  175  he  was  sent 
into  northern  Greece  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of 
the  representations  of  the  Dardanians  and  Thes¬ 
salians  about  the  Bastarnae  and  Perseus.  (Polyb. 
xxvi.  9.)  In  171  he  was  sent  as  one  of  the  am¬ 
bassadors  to  Crete  (Liv.  xlii.  35);  and  after  the 
conquest  of  Macedonia  in  168  he  was  one  of  the 
ten  commissioners  appointed  to  settle  the  affairs 
of  the  country  with  Aemilius  Paullus.  (xlv.  17.) 
Livy  not  unfrequently  calls  him  Luscus,  from 
which  it  would  seem  that  he  was  blind  of  one  eye. 

14.  Sp.  Postumius  A.  f.  A.  n.  Albinus 
Paullulus,  probably  a  brother  of  No.  13  and  15, 
perhaps  obtained  the  surname  of  Paullulus,  as 
being  small  of  stature,  to  distinguish  him  more 
accurately  from  his  two  brothers.  He  was  praetor 
in  Sicily,  B.  c.  183,  and  consul,  174.  (Liv.  xxxix. 
45,  xli.  26,  xliii.  2.) 

15.  L.  Postumius  A.  f.  A.  n.  Albinus,  pro¬ 
bably  a  brother  of  No.  13  and  14,  was  praetor 
b.  c.  180,  and  obtained  the  province  of  further 
Spain.  His  command  was  prolonged  in  the  follow- 
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ing  year.  After  conquering  the  Vaccaei  and  Lu- 
sitani,  he  returned  to  Rome  in  178,  and  obtained 
a  triumph  on  account  of  his  victories.  (Liv.  xl. 
35,  44,  47,  48,  50,  xli.  3,  11.)  He  was  consul  in 
173,  with  M.  Popillius  Laenas ;  and  the  war  in 
Liguria  was  assigned  to  both  consuls.  Albinus, 
however,  was  first  sent  into  Campania  to  separate 
the  land  of  the  state  from  that  of  private  persons; 
and  this  business  occupied  him  all  the  summer,  so 
that  he  was  unable  to  go  into  his  province.  He 
was  the  first  Roman  magistrate  who  put  the  allies 
to  any  expense  in  travelling  through  their  territo¬ 
ries.  (xli.  33,  xlii.  1,  9.)  The  festival  of  the 
Floralia,  which  had  been  discontinued,  Avas  re¬ 
stored  in  his  consulship.  (Ov.  Fast.  v.  329.)  In 
171,  he  Avas  one  of  the  ambassadors  sent  to  Masi- 
nissa  and  the  Carthaginians  in  order  to  raise  troops 
for  the  war  against  Perseus.  (Liv.  xlii.  35.)  In 
169  he  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  the  cen¬ 
sorship.  (xliii.  16.)  He  served  under  Aemilius 
Paullus  in  Macedonia  in  168,  and  commanded  the 
second  legion  in  the  battle  with  Perseus,  (xliv. 
41.)  The  last  time  he  is  mentioned  is  in  this 
Avar,  when  he  was  sent  to  plunder  the  tOAArn  of  the 
Aenii.  (xlv.  27.) 

16.  A.  Postumius  Albinus,  one  of  the  officers 
in  the  army  of  Aemilius  Paullus  in  Macedonia, 
B.  c.  168.  He  Avas  sent  by  Paullus  to  treat  with 
Perseus  ;  and  afterA\rards  Perseus  and  his  son  Philip 
were  committed  to  his  care  by  Paullus.  (Liv. 
xlv.  4,  28.) 

17.  L.  Postumius  Sp.  f.  L.  n.  Albinus, 
apparently  son  of  No.  12,  was  curule  aedile  B.  c. 
161,  and  exhibited  the  Ludi  Megalenses,  at  which 
the  Eunuch  of  Terence  was  acted.  He  was  consul 
in  154,  and  died  seven  days  after  he  had  set  out 
from  Rome  in  order  to  go  to  his  province.  It  Avas 
supposed  that  he  Avas  poisoned  by  his  wife. 
(Obseq.  76  ;  Yah  Max.  vi.  3.  §  8.) 

18.  A.  Postumius  A.  f.  A.  n.  Albinus,  appa¬ 
rently  son  of  No.  13,  was  praetor  b.  c.  155  (Cic. 
Acad.  ii.  45  ;  Polyb.  xxxiii.  1),  and  consul  in  151 
with  L.  Licinius  Lucullus.  He  and  his  colleague 
were  thrown  into  prison  by  the  tribunes  for  con¬ 
ducting  the  levies  with  too  much  severity.  (Liv. 
Epit.  48;  Polyb.  xxxv.  3;  Oros.  iv.  21.)  He 
was  one  of  the  ambassadors  sent  in  153  to  make 
peace  betAveen  Attalus  and  Prusias  (Polyb.  xxxiii. 

1 1 ),  and  accompanied  L.  Mummius  Achaicus  into 
Greece  in  146  as  one  of  his  legates.  There  was  a 
statue  erected  to  his  honour  on  the  Isthmus. 
(Cic.  ad  Att  xiii.  30,  32.)  Albinus  was  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  Greek  literature,  and  wrote  in  that 
language  a  poem  and  a  Roman  history,  the  latter 
of  Avhich  is  mentioned  by  several  ancient  writers. 
Polybius  (xl.  6)  speaks  of  him  as  a  vain  and  light¬ 
headed  man,  who  disparaged  his  own  people,  and 
was  sillily  devoted  to  the  study  of  Greek  literature. 
He  relates  a  tale  of  him  and  the  elder  Cato,  Avho 
reproved  Albinus  sharply,  because  in  the  preface 
to  his  history  he  begged  the  pardon  of  his  readers, 
if  he  should  make  any  mistakes  in  writing  in  a 
foreign  language ;  Cato  reminded  him  that  he  Avas 
not  compelled  to  write  at  all,  but  that  if  he  chose  to 
Avrite,  he  had  no  business  to  ask  for  the  indulgence 
of  his  readers.  This  tale  is  also  related  by  Gellius 
(xi.  8),  Macrobius  (Preface  to  Saturn.),  Plutarch 
(Cato,  12),  and  Suidas  (s.  v.  At )\os  IT  o  <tt  6  gios). 
Polybius  also  says  that  Albinus  imitated  the  Avorst 
parts  of  the  Greek  character,  that  he  was  entirely 
devoted  to  pleasure,  and  shirked  all  labour  and 
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danger.  He  relates  that  he  retired  to  Thebes, 
when  the  battle  was  fought  at  Phocis,  on  the  plea 
of  indisposition,  but  aftenvards  wrote  an  account 
of  it  to  the  senate  as  if  he  had  been  present. 
Cicero  speaks  with  rather  more  respect  of  his  lite¬ 
rary7'  merits ;  he  calls  him  dodus  homo  and  litterar 
tus  et  disertus.  (Cic.  Acad.  ii.  45,  Brut.  21.)  Ma¬ 
crobius  (ii.  16)  quotes  a  passage  from  the  first  book 
of  the  Annals  of  Albinus  respecting  Brutus,  and 
as  he  uses  the  Avords  of  Albinus,  it  has  been  sup¬ 
posed  that  the  Greek  history"  may  have  been  trans¬ 
lated  into  Latin.  A  work  of  Albinus,  on  the 
arrival  of  Aeneas  in  Italy,  is  referred  to  by  Ser- 
vius  (ad  Virg.  Aen.  ix.  710),  and  the  author  of  the 
wmrk  “  De  Origine  Gentis  Romanae,”  c.  15. 
(Krause,  Vitae  et  Fragm.  Veterum  Historicorum 
Romanorum,  p.  127,  &c.) 

19.  Sp.  Postumius  Albinus  Magnus,  Avas 
consul  b.  c.  148,  in  which  year  a  great  fire  hap¬ 
pened  at  Rome.  (Obseq.  78.)  It  is  this  Sp. 
Albinus,  of  Avhom  Cicero  speaks  in  the  Brutus  (c. 
25),  and  says  that  there  were  many  orations  of  his. 

20.  Sp.  Postumius  Sp.  f.  Sp.  n.  Albinus, 
probably'  son  of  No.  19,  was  consul  B.  c.  110,  and 
obtained  the  proA'ince  of  Numidia  to  carry  on  the 
war  against  Jugurtha.  He  made  Augorous  prepa¬ 
rations  for  Avar,  but  Avhen  he  reached  the  province, 
he  did  not  adopt  any  active  measures,  but  alloAved 
himself  to  be  deceived  by' the  artifices  of  Jugurtha, 
who  constantly  promised  to  surrender.  Many  per¬ 
sons  supposed  that  his  inactiA'ity  Avas  intentional, 
and  that  Jugurtha  had  bought  him  over.  When 
Albinus  departed  from  Africa,  he  left  his  brother 
Aulus  in  command.  [See  No.  21.]  After  the 
defeat  of  the  latter  he  returned  to  Numidia,  but 
in  consequence  of  the  disorganized  state  of  his 
army',  he  did  not  prosecute  the  AA'ar,  and  handed 
over  the  army  in  this  condition,  in  the  folloAving 
year,  to  the  consul  Metellus.  (Sail.  Jug.  35,  36, 
39,  44  ;  Oros.  iv.  15 ;  Eutrop.  iv.  26.)  He  was 
condemned  by  the  Mamilia  Lex,  which  Avas  passed 
to  punish  all  those  who  had  been  guilty'  of  treason¬ 
able  practices  Avith  Jugurtha.  (Cic.  Brut.  34; 
comp.  Sail.  Jug.  40.) 

21.  A.  Postumius  Albinus,  brother  of  No.  20, 
and  probably'  son  of  No.  19,  Avas  left  by  his  bro¬ 
ther  as  pro-praetor,  in  command  of  the  army  in 
Africa  in  b.  c.  110.  [See  No.  20.]  He  marched 
to  besiege  Suthal,  where  the  treasures  of  Jugurtha 
were  deposited ;  but  Jugurtha,  under  the  promise 
of  giving  him  a  large  sum  of  money',  induced  him 
to  lead  his  army  into  a  retired  place,  AA'here  he 
Avas  suddenly'  attacked  byT  the  Numidian  king,  and 
only  saved  his  troops  from  total  destruction  by 
alloAving  them  to  pass  under  the  yroke,  and  under¬ 
taking  to  leave  Numidia  in  ten  day's.  (Sail.  Jug. 
36—38.) 

22.  A.  Postumius  A.  f.  Sp.  n.  Albinus,  grand¬ 
son  of  No.  19,  and  probably  son  of  No.  21,  Avas 
consul  b.  c.  99,  with  M.  Antonius.  (Plin.  H.  N. 
viii.  7  ;  Obseq.  106.)  Gellius  (iv.  6)  quotes  the  ii 
Avords  of  a  senatusconsultum  passed  in  their  con¬ 
sulship  in  consequence  of  the  spears  of  Mars  having  |j 
moved.  Cicero  says  that  he  was  a  good  speaker. . 
(Brut.  35,  post  Red.  ad  Quir.  5.) 

The  following  coin  is  supposed  by  Eckhel  (voL., 
v.  p.  288)  and  others  to  refer  to  this  Albinus.  On  is 
one  side  is  the  head  of  a  female  Avith  the  letters  n 
Hispan.,  which  may  perhaps  haA'e  reference  to  then 
victory  which  his  ancestor  L.  Albinus  obtained  ini-j 
Spain.  [See  No.  15.]  On  the  other  side  a  man; 
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is  represented  stretching  out  his  hand  to  an  eagle, 
a  military  standard,  and  behind  him  are  the  fasces 
with  the  axe.  On  it  are  the  letters  a.  post.  a.  f. 
n.  s.  abin  (so  on  the  coin,  instead  of  albin.).  On 
the  coins  of  the  Postumia  gens  the  praenomen 
Spurius  is  alway  written  s.  and  not  sp. 


23.  A.  Postumius  Albinus,  a  person  of  prae- 
|  torian  rank,  commanded  the  fleet,  b.  c.  89,  in  the 
ii  Marsic  Avar,  and  was  killed  by  his  own  soldiers 
1 1  under  the  plea  that  he  meditated  treachery,  but  in 
(j  reality  on  account  of  his  cruelty.  Sulla,  who  Avas 

then  a  legate  of  the  consul  Porcius  Cato,  incorpo- 
1  rated  his  troops  Avith  his  own,  but  did  not  punish 
a  the  offenders.  (Liv.  Epit.  75  ;  Plut.  Sulla ,  6.) 

24.  A.  Postumius  Albinus  Avas  placed  by 
)  Caesar  over  Sicily,  b.  c.  48.  (Appian,  B.  C.  ii.  48.) 

25.  D.  Junius  Brutus  Albinus,  adopted  by 
(  No.  22,  and  commemorated  in  the  annexed  coin, 
i,  where  Brutus  is  called  albin v(s)  brvti.  f. 
il  [Brutus.] 


ALBI'NUS,  procurator  of  Judaea,  in  the  reign 
1  of  Nero,  about  A.  D.  63  and  64,  succeeded  Festus, 
1;  and  was  guilty  of  almost  every  kind  of  crime  in 
his  government.  He  pardoned  the  vilest  criminals 
for  money,  and  shamelessly  plundered  the  pro¬ 
vincials.  He  Avas  succeeded  by  Florus.  (Joseph. 
Ant.  Jud.  xx.  8.  §  1 ;  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  14.  §  1.)  The 
Luceius  Albinus  mentioned  below  may  possibly 
have  been  the  same  person, 
f  ALBFNUS  (’AAgipos),  a  Platonic  philosopher, 
:  who  lived  at  Smyrna  and  was  a  contemporary  of 
>  Galen.  (Galen,  vol.  iv.  p.  372,  ed.  Basil.)  A 
:i  short  tract  by  him,  entitled  ^Euraycayri  sis  rovs 
nxdroovos  AiaAJyous,  has  come  down  to  us,  and  is 
[  published  in  the  second  volume  (p.  44)  of  the  first 
.  edition  of  Fabricius ;  but  omitted  in  the  reprint 
1  by  Harles,  because  it  is  to  be  found  prefixed  to 
Etwall’s  edition  of  three  dialogues  of  Plato,  Oxon. 
17/1;  and  to  Fischer’s  four  dialogues  of  Plato, 
Lips.  1783.  It  contains  hardly  anything  of  im¬ 
portance.  After  explaining  the  nature  of  the 
■  Dialogue,  which  he  compares  to  a  Drama,  the 
1  writer  goes  on  to  divide  the  Dialogues  of  Plato 
into  four  classes,  Aoyucovs ,  eAey  ktlkovs,  (pvatcovs , 
flOiKovs,  and  mentions  another  division  of  them 
into  Tetralogies,  according  to  their  subjects.  He 
advises  that  the  Alcibiades,  Phaedo,  Republic,  and 
Timaeus,  should  be  read  in  a  series. 

The  authorities  respecting  Albinus  have  been 
collected  by  Fabricius.  {Bibl.  Gi  * aec .  iii.  p.  658.) 
He  is  said  to  have  written  a  work  on  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  writings  of  Plato.  Another  Albinus 
is  mentioned  by  Boethius  and  Cassiodorus,  Avbo 


Avrote  in  Latin  some  works  on  music  and  geo¬ 
metry.  [B.  J.J 

ALBFNUS,  CLO'DIUS,  whose  full  name 
Avas  Decimus  Clodius  Ceionius  Septimius  Al¬ 
binus,  the  son  of  Ceionius  Postumius  and 
Aurelia  Messalina,  Avas  born  at  Adrumetum  in 
Africa ;  but  the  year  of  his  birth  is  not  knoAvn. 
According  to  his  father's  statement  (Capitol. 
Clod.  Albin.  4),  he  received  the  name  of  Albi¬ 
nus  on  account  of  the  extraordinary  whiteness  of 
his  body.  Shewing  great  disposition  for  a  military 
life,  he  entered  the  army  at  an  early  age  and 
served  with  great  distinction,  especially  during  the 
rebellion  of  Avidius  Cassius  against  the  emperor 
Marcus  Aurelius,  in  A.  d.  175.  His  merits  were 
acknowledged  by -the  emperor  in  two  letters  ( ib . 
10)  in  Avhich  he  calls  Albinus  an  African,  who  re¬ 
sembled  his  countrymen  but  little,  and  Avho  Avas 
praiseworthy  for  his  military  experience,  and  the 
gravity  of  his  character.  The  emperor  likewise 
declared,  that  without  Albinus  the  legions  (in 
Bithynia)  would  have  gone  over  to  Avidius  Cas¬ 
sius,  and  that  he  intended  to  have  him  chosen 
consul.  The  emperor  Connnodus  gave  Albinus  a 
command  in  Gaul  and  afterwards  in  Britain.  A 
false  rumour  having  been  spread  that  Connnodus 
had  died,  Albinus  harangued  the  army  in  Britain 
on  the  occasion,  attacking  Connnodus  as  a  tyrant, 
and  maintaining  that  it  Avould  be  useful  to  the 
Roman  empire  to  restore  to  the  senate  its  ancient 
dignity  and  power.  The  senate  Avas  very  pleased 
with  these  sentiments,  but  not  so  the  emperor, 
who  sent  Junius  Severus  to  supersede  Albinus  in 
his  command.  At  this  time  Albinus  must  have 
been  a  very  distinguished  man,  which  Ave  may 
conclude  from  the  fact,  that  some  time  before 
Commodus  had  offered  him  the  title  of  Caesar, 
which  he  wisely  declined.  Notwithstanding  the 
appointment  of  Junius  Severus  as  his  successor, 
Albinus  kept  his  command  till  after  the  murder  of 
Commodus  and  that  of  his  successor  Pertinax  in 
A.  D.  193.  It  is  doubtful  if  Albinus  was  the 
secret  author  of  the  murder  of  Pertinax,  to  which 
Capitolinus  makes  an  allusion.  {Ib.  14.) 

After  the  death  of  Pertinax,  Didius  Julianus 
purchased  the  throne  by  bribing  the  praetorians  ; 
but  immediately  afterwards,  C.  Pescenuius  Niger 
Avas  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  legions  in  Syria ; 
L.  Septimius  Severus  by  the  troops  in  Illyricum 
and  Pannonia ;  and  Albinus  by  the  armies  in  Bri¬ 
tain  and  Gaul.  Julianus  having  been  put  to  death 
by  order  of  the  senate,  who  dreaded  the  power 
of  Septimius  Severus,  the  latter  turned  his  arms 
against  Pescennius  Niger.  With  regard  to  Al¬ 
binus,  we  must  believe  that  Severus  made  a  pro¬ 
visional  arrangement  with  him,  conferring  upon 
him  the  title  of  Caesar,  and  holding  with  him 
the  consulship  in  a.  d.  194.  But  after  the  defeat 
and  death  of  Niger  in  a.  d.  194,  and  the  complete 
discomfiture  of  his  adherents,  especially  after  the 
fall  of  Byzantium  in  a.  d.  196,  Severus  resolved 
to  make  himself  the  absolute  master  of  the  Roman 
empire.  Albinus  seeing  the  danger  of  his  position, 
which  he  had  increased  by  his  indolence,  prepared 
for  resistance.  He  narroAvly  escaped  being 
assassinated  by  a  messenger  of  Severus  {ib.  7,  8), 
whereupon  he  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  army, 
which  is  said  to  have  consisted  of  150,000  men. 
He  met  the  equal  forces  of  Severus  at  Lugdunum 
(Lyons),  in  Gaul,  and  there  fought  Avith  him  on 
the  19th  of  1  ebruary,  197  (Spartian.  Sever.  11),  a 
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bloody  battle,  in  which  he  was  at  first  victorious, 
but  at  last  was  entirely  defeated,  and  lost  his  life 
either  by  suicide,  or  by  order  of  Severus,  after 
having  been  made  a  prisoner.  His  body  was  ill 
treated  by  Severus,  who  sent  his  head  to  Rome, 
and  accompanied  it  with  an  insolent  letter,  in 
which  he  mocked  the  senate  for  their  adherence  to 
Albinus.  The  town  of  Lugdunum  was  plundered 
and  destroyed,  and  the  adherents  of  Albinus  were 
cruelly  prosecuted  by  Severus. 

Albinus  was  a  man  of  great  bodily  beauty  and 
strength  ;  he  was  an  experienced  general ;  a  skil¬ 
ful  gladiator  ;  a  severe,  and  often  cruel  commander  ; 
and  he  has  been  called  the  Catiline  of  his  time. 
He  had  one  son,  or  perhaps  two,  who  were  put  to 
death  with  their  mother,  by  order  of  Severus.  It 
is  said  that  he  wrote  a  treatise  on  agriculture, 
and  a  collection  of  stories,  called  Milesian.  (Capi- 
tolinus,  Clodius  Albinus:  Dion  Cass.  lxx.  4 — 7; 
Herodian,  ii.  15,  iii.  5—7.) 

There  are  several  medals  of  Albinus.  In  the 
one  annexed  he  is  called  d.  clod.  sept,  albin. 
CAES.  [W.  P.] 


ALBI'NUS,  LUCE'IUS,  was  made  by  Nero 
procurator  of  Mauretania  Caesariensis,  to  which 
Galba  added  the  province  of  Tingitana.  After  the 
death  of  Galba,  a.  d.  69,  he  espoused  the  side  of 
Otho,  and  prepared  to  invade  Spain.  Cluvius 
Rufus,  who  commanded  in  Spain,  being  alarmed  at 
this,  sent  centurions  into  Mauretania  to  induce  the 
Mauri  to  revolt  against  Albinus.  They  accom¬ 
plished  this  without  much  difficulty ;  and  Albinus 
was  murdered  with  his  wife.  (Tac.  Hist.  ii.  58,  59.) 

A'LBION  or  ALE'BION  (’AA§tW  or  ’AAegiW), 
a  son  of  Poseidon  and  brother  of  Dercynus  or 
Bergion,  together  with  whom  he  attacked  Heracles, 
when  he  passed  through  their  country  (Liguria) 
with  the  oxen  of  Geryon.  But  they  paid  for  their 
presumption  with  their  lives.  (Apollod.  ii.  5.  §  10; 
Pomp.  Mela,  ii.  5.  §  39.)  The  Scholiast  on  Lyco- 
phron  (648)  calls  the  brother  of  Alebion,  Ligys. 
The  story  is  also  alluded  to  in  Hyginus  {Poet.  Astr. 
ii.  6)  and  Dionysius,  (i.  41.)  [L.  S.] 

ALBUCILLA,  the  wife  of  Satrius  Secundus, 
and  infamous  for  her  many  amours,  was  accused  in 
the  last  year  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius  (a.  d.  37)  of 
treason,  or  impiety,  against  the  emperor  {impietatis 
in  principem ),  and,  with  her,  Cn.  Domitius  Aheno- 
barbus,  Vibius  Marsus,  and  L.  Arruntius,  as  ac¬ 
complices.  She  was  cast  into  prison  by  command 
of  the  senate,  after  making  an  ineffectual  attempt 
to  destroy  herself.  (Tac.  Ann.  vi.  47,  48.) 

ALBU'NEA,  a  prophetic  nymph  or  Sibyl,  to 
whom  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tibur  a  grove  was 
consecrated,  with  a  well  and  a  temple.  Near  it 
was  the  oracle  of  Faunus  Fatidicus.  (Virg.  Am. 
vii.  81,  &c. ;  Hor.  Carm.  i.  7.  12  ;  Tibull.  ii.  5. 
69.)  Lactantius  {I)e  Sibyll.  i.  6)  states,  that  the 
tenth  Sibyl,  called  Albunea,  was  worshipped  at 
Tibur,  and  that  her  image,  holding  a  book  in  one 
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hand,  was  found  in  the  bed  of  the  river  Anio. 
Her  sortes,  or  oracles,  which  belonged  to  the  libri 
fatales ,  were,  at  the  command  of  the  senate,  depo¬ 
sited  and  kept  in  the  Capitol.  The  small  square 
temple  of  this  Sibyl  is  still  extant  at  Tivoli.  Re¬ 
specting  the  locality,  see  Kephalides,  Reisen  durch 
Italien ,  i.  p.  125,  &e.  [L.  S.] 

ALBU'CIUS  or  ALBU'TIUS,  a  physician  at 
Rome,  who  lived  probably  about  the  beginning  or 
middle  of  the  first  century  after  Christ,  and  who  is 
mentioned  by  Pliny  {II.  N.  xxix.  5)  as  having 
gained  by  his  practice  the  annual  income  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  sesterces  (about  1 953A 
2s.  6d.).  This  is  considered  by  Pliny  to  be  a  very 
large  sum,  and  may  therefore  give  us  some  notion  of 
the  fortunes  made  by  physicians  at  Rome  about  the 
beginning  of  the  empire.  [W.  A.  G.] 

T.  ALBU'CIUS  or  ALBU'TIUS,  finished  his 
studies  at  Athens  at  the  latter  end  of  the  second 
century  B.  c.,  and  belonged  to  the  Epicurean  sect. 
He  was  well  acquainted  with  Greek  literature,  or 
rather,  says  Cicero,  was  almost  a  Greek.  {Brut. 
35.)  On  account  of  his  affecting  on  every  occasion 
the  Greek  language  and  philosophy,  he  was  sati¬ 
rized  by  Lucilius,  whose  lines  upon  him  are  pre¬ 
served  by  Cicero  {de  Fin.  i.  3);  and  Cicero  himself 
speaks  of  him  as  a  light-minded  man.  He  accused, 
but  unsuccessfully,  Q.  Mucius  Scaevola,  the  augur, 
of  maladministration  ( repetundae )  in  his  province. 
{Brut.  26,  De  Orat.  ii.  70.)  In  b.  c.  105  Albucius 
was  praetor  in  Sardinia,  and  in  consequence  of 
some  insignificant  success  which  he  had  gained 
over  some  robbers,  he  celebrated  a  triumph  in  the 
province.  On  his  return  to  Rome,  he  applied  to 
the  senate  for  the  honour  of  a  supplicatio,  but  this 
was  refused,  and  he  was  accused  in  b.  c.  103  of 
repetundae  by  C.  Julius  Caesar,  and  condemned. 
Cn.  Pompeius  Strabo  had  offered  himself  as  the 
accuser,  but  he  was  not  allowed  to  conduct  the 
prosecution,  because  he  had  been  the  quaestor  of 
Albucius.  {De  Prov.  Cons.  7,  in  Pison.  38,  Div.  in 
Caecil.  19,  de  Off.  ii.  14.)  After  his  condemnation, 
he  retired  to  Athens  and  pursued  the  study  of  phi¬ 
losophy.  {Tusc.  v.  37.)  He  left  behind  him  some 
orations,  which  had  been  read  by  Cicero.  {Brut.  35.) 

Varro  {de  Re  Rust.  iii.  2.  §  17)  speaks  of  some 
satires  by  L.  Albucius  written  in  the  style  of  Luci¬ 
lius  ;  he  appears  to  be  the  same  person  as  Titus. 

C.  ALBU'CIUS  SILAS.  [Silas.] 

ALBUS  OVTDIUS  JUVENTI'NUS.  [Ju- 

VENTINUS.J 

ALCAEUS  (’AA kcuos).  1.  A  son  of  Perseus 
and  Andromeda,  and  married  to  Hipponome,  the 
daughter  of  Menoeceus  of  Thebes,  bjr  whom  he 
became  the  father  of  Amph}rtrion  and  Anaxo. 
(Apollod.  ii.  4.  §  5  ;  Schol.  ad Eurip.  Hecuh.  886.) 
According  to  Pausanias  (viii.  14.  §  2)  his  wife’s 
name  was  Laonome,  a  daughter  of  the  Arcadian 
Guneus,  or  Lysidice,  a  daughter  of  Pelops. 

2.  According  to  Diodorus  (i.  14)  the  original 
name  of  Heracles,  given  him  on  account  of  his 
descent  from  Alcaeus,  the  son  of  Perseus.  [He¬ 
racles.] 

3.  A  son  of  Heracles  by  a  female  slave  of  Jar- 
danus,  from  whom  the  dynasty  of  the  Heraclids 
in  Lydia  were  believed  to  be  descended.  (Herod, 
i.  7.)  Diodorus  (iv.  31)  calls  this  son  of  Hera¬ 
cles,  Cleolaus.  (Comp.  Hellanicus,  ap.  Steph.  Buz. 
s.  v.  ’AueXr] ;  Wesseling,  ad  Diod.  1.  c.) 

4.  According  to  Diodorus  (v.  79)  a  general  of 
Rhadamanthys,  who  presented  him  with  the  island 
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of  Paros.  Apollodorus  (ii.  5.  §  9)  relates  that  lie 
was  a  son  of  Androgeus  (the  son  of  Minos)  and 
brother  of  Sthenelus,  and  that  when  Heracles,  on 
his  expedition  to  fetch  the  girdle  of  Ares,  which 
was  in  the  possession  of  the  queen  of  the  Amazons, 
arrived  at  Paros,  some  of  his  companions  were 
slain  by  the  sons  of  Minos,  residing  there.  He¬ 
racles,  in  his  anger,  slew  the  descendants  of  Minos, 
except  Alcaeus  and  Sthenelus,  whom  he  took  with 
him,  and  to  whom  he  afterwards  assigned  the 
island  of  Thasus  as  their  habitation.  [L.  S.] 
ALCAEUS  (’AA kcuos),  of  Messene,  the  author 
of  a  number  of  epigrams  in  the  Greek  anthology, 
from  some  of  which  his  date  may  be  easily  fixed. 
He  was  contemporary  with  Philip  III.,  king  of 
Macedonia,  and  son  of  Demetrius,  against  whom 
several  of  his  epigrams  are  pointed,  apparently 
from  patriotic  feelings.  One  of  these  epigrams, 
however,  gave  even  more  offence  to  the  Roman 
general,  Flamininus,  than  to  Philip,  on  account  of 
the  author’s  ascribing  the  victory  of  Cynoscepha- 
lae  to  the  Aetolians  as  much  as  to  the  Romans. 
Philip  contented  himself  with  writing  an  epigram 
in  reply  to  that  of  Alcaeus,  in  which  he  gave  the 
Messenian  a  very  broad  hint  of  the  fate  he  might 
expect  if  he  fell  into  his  hands.  (Pint.  Flamin. 
9.)  This  reply  has  singularly  enough  led  Salmasius 
(Be  Cruce ,  p.  449,  ap.  Fabric.  Biblioth.  Graec.  ii.  p. 
88)  to  suppose  that  Alcaeus  was  actually  crucified. 
In  another  epigram,  in  praise  of  Flamininus,  the 
mention  of  the  Roman  general’s  name,  Titus,  led 
Tzetzes  ( Proleg .  in  Lycophron)  into  the  error  of 
imagining  the  existence  of  an  epigrammatist  named 
Alcaeus  under  the  emperor  Titus.  Those  epigrams 
of  Alcaeus  which  bear  internal  evidence  of  their 
date,  were  written  between  the  years  219  and 
196  b.  c. 

Of  the  twenty-two  epigrams  in  the  Greek  An¬ 
thology  which  bear  the  name  of  “Alcaeus,”  two  have 
the  word  “  Mytilenaeus”  added  to  it ;  but  Jacobs 
seems  to  be  perfectly  right  in  taking  this  to  be  the 
addition  of  some  ignorant  copyist.  Others  bear 
the  name  of  “Alcaeus  Messenius,”  and  some  of 
Alcaeus  alone.  But  in  the  last  class  there  are 
several  which  must,  from  internal  evidence,  have 
been  written  by  Alcaeus  of  Messene,  and,  in  fact, 
there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  his  being  the  author 
of  the  whole  twenty-two. 

There  are  mentioned  as  contemporaries  of  Al¬ 
caeus,  two  other  persons  of  the  same  name,  one  of 
them  an  Epicurean  philosopher,  who  was  expelled 
from  Rome  by  a  decree  of  the  senate  about  173  or 
154  b.  c.  (Perizon.  ad  Aelian.  V.  H.  ix.  22  ;  Athen. 
xii.  p.  547,  a.;  Suidas,  s.  v.  ’E7r Ucovpos):  the  other 
is  incidentally  spoken  of  by  Polybius  as  being 
accustomed  to  ridicule  the  grammarian  Isocrates. 
(Polyb.  xxxii.  6  ;  b.  c.  160.)  It  is  just  possible 
that  these  two  persons,  of  whom  nothing  further  is 
known,  may  have  been  identical  with  each  other, 
and  with  the  epigrammatist. 

(Jacobs,  Anthol.  Graec.  xiii.  pp.  836-838;  there 
is  a  reference  to  Alcaeus  of  Messene  in  Eusebius, 
Praepar.  Evang.  x.  2.)  [P.  S.] 

ALCAEUS  (’AA kcuos),  of  Mytilene,  in  the 
island  of  Lesbos,  the  earliest  of  the  Aeolian  lyric 
poets,  began  to  flourish  in  the  42nd  Olympiad 
when  a  contest  had  commenced  between  the  nobles 


espoused  their  cause.  In  the  second  year  of  the 
42nd  Olympiad  (b.  c.  611),  we  find  the  brothers  of 
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Alcaeus,  namely,  Cicis  and  Antimenidas,  fighting 
under  Pittacus  against  Melanchrus,  who  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  the  tyrant  of  Lesbos,  and  who  fell  in  the 
conflict.  (Diog.  Laert.  i.  74,  7 9  ;  Strab.  xiii.  p. 
617;  Suidas,  s.  v.  Klkls  and  UirraKos  ;  Etymol. 
M.  p.  513,  s.  v.  KiOapos,  instead  of  K has;  Clin¬ 
ton,  Fasti ,  i.  p.  216.)  Alcaeus  does  not  appear 
to  have  taken  part  with  his  brothers  on  this  occa¬ 
sion  :  on  the  contrary,  he  speaks  of  Melanchrus  in 
terms  of  high  praise.  (Fr.  7,  p.  426,  Blomfield.) 
Alcaeus  is  mentioned  in  connexion  with  the  war 
in  Troas,  between  the  Athenians  and  Mytilenaeans 
for  the  possession  of  Sigeum.  (b.  c.  606.)  Though 
Pittacus,  who  commanded  the  army  of  Mytilene, 
slew  with  his  own  ha*d  the  leader  of  the  Athe¬ 
nians,  Phrynon,  an  Olympic  victor,  the  Mytile¬ 
naeans  were  defeated,  and  Alcaeus  incurred  the 
disgrace  of  leaving  his  arms  behind  on  the  field  of 
battle ;  these  arms  were  hung  up  as  a  trophy  by 
the  Athenians  in  the  temple  of  Pallas  at  Sigeum. 
(Herod,  v.  95  ;  Plut.  de  Herod.  Malig.  s.  15,  p. 
858 ;  Strab.  xiii.  pp.  599,  600 ;  Euseb.  Chron. 
Olym.  xliii.  3;  Clinton,  Fasti ,  i.  p.  219.)  His 
sending  home  the  news  of  this  disaster  in  a  poem, 
addressed  to  his  friend  Melanippus  (Fr.  56,  p. 
438,  Blomf.),  seems  to  shew  that  he  had  a  reputa¬ 
tion  for  courage,  such  as  a  single  disaster  could  not 
endanger ;  and  accordingly  we  find  him  spoken  of 
by  ancient  writers  as  a  brave  and  skiiful  warrior. 
(Anthol.  Palat.  ix.  184;  Cic.  Tusc.  Disp.  iv.  33; 
Hor.  Carm.  i.  32.  6 ;  Athen.  xv.  p.  687.)  He 
thought  that  his  lyre  was  best  employed  in  ani¬ 
mating  his  friends  to  warlike  deeds,  and  his  house 
is  described  by  himself  as  furnished  with  the  wea¬ 
pons  of  war  rather  than  with  the  instruments  of 
his  art.  (Athen.  xiv.  p.  627 ;  Fr.  24,  p.  430, 
Blomf.)  During  the  period  which  followed  the 
war  about  Sigeum,  the  contest  between  the  nobles 
and  the  people  of  Mytilene  was  brought  to  a  crisis  ; 
'and  the  people,  headed  by  a  succession  of  leaders, 
who  are  called  tyrants,  and  among  whom  are  men¬ 
tioned  the  names  of  Myrsilus,  Megalagyrus,  and 
the  Cleanactids,  succeeded  in  driving  the  nobles 
into  exile.  During  this  civil  war  Alcaeus  engaged 
actively  on  the  side  of  the  nobles,  whose  spirits  he 
endeavoured  to  cheer  by  a  number  of  most  ani¬ 
mated  odes  full  of  invectives  against  the  tyrants  ; 
and  after  the  defeat  of  his  party,  he,  with  his  bro¬ 
ther  Antimenidas,  led  them  again  in  an  attempt  to 
regain  their  country.  To  oppose  this  attempt  Pit¬ 
tacus  was  unanimously  chosen  by  the  people  as 
alrrvfxvgTgs  (dictator)  or  tyrant.  He  held  his 
office  for  ten  years  (b.  c.  589 — 579),  and  during 
that  time  he  defeated  all  the  efforts  of  the  exiled 
nobles,  and  established  the  constitution  on  a  popu¬ 
lar  basis ;  and  then  he  resigned  his  power. 
(Strab.  xiii.  p.  617  ;  Alcaeus,  Fr.  23,  p.  230, 
Blomf.;  Arist.  Rep.  iii.  9.  §  5,  or  iii.  14;  Plut. 
Amat.  §  18,  p.  763  ;  Diog.  Laert.  i.  79;  Dionys. 
v.  p.  336,  Sylb.)  [Pittacus.] 

Notwithstanding  the  invectives  of  Alcaeus 
against  him,  Pittacus  is  said  to  have  set  him  at 
liberty  when  he  had  been  taken  prisoner,  saying 
that  “  forgiveness  is  better  than  revenge.”  (Diog. 
Laert.  i.  76;  Valer.  Max.  iv.  1.  §  6.)  Alcaeus 
has  not  escaped  the  suspicion  of  being  moved  by 
personal  ambition  in  his  opposition  to  Pittacus. 
(Strab.  xiii.  p.  617.)  When  Alcaeus  and  Anti¬ 
menidas  perceived  that  all  hope  of  their  restoration 
to  Mytilene  was  gone,  they  travelled  over  different 
countries.  Alcaeus  visited  Egypt  (Strab.  i.  p.  37), 
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and  he  appears  to  have  written  poems  in  which  his 
adventures  by  sea  were  described.  (Hor.  Carm.  ii. 
13.  28.)  Antimenidas  entered  the  service  of  the 
king  of  Babylon,  and  performed  an  exploit  which 
was  celebrated  by  Alcaeus.  (Strab.  xiii.  p.  617, 
Fr.  33,  p.  433,  Blomf.)  Nothing  is  known  of  the 
life  of  Alcaeus  after  this  period  ;  but  from  the 
political  state  of  Mytilene  it  is  most  probable  that 
he  died  in  exile. 

Among  the  nine  principal  lyric  poets  of  Greece 
some  ancient  writers  assign  the  first  place,  others  the 
second,  to  Alcaeus.  His  writings  present  to  us  the 
Aeolian  lyric  at  its  highest  point.  But  their  circula¬ 
tion  in  Greece  seems  to  have  been  limited  by  the 
strangeness  of  the  Aeolic  dialect,  and  perhaps  their 
loss  to  us  may  be  partly  attributed  to  the  same  cause. 
Two  recensions  of  the  works  of  Alcaeus  were  made 
by  the  grammarians  Aristarchus  and  Aristophanes. 
Some  fragments  of  his  poems  which  remain,  and 
the  excellent  imitations  of  Horace,  enable  us  to 
understand  something  of  their  character. 

His  poems,  which  consisted  of  at  least  ten  books 
(Athen.  xi.  p.  481),  were  called  in  general  Odes, 
Hymns,  or  Songs  ( aagara ).  Those  which  have 
received  the  highest  praise  are  his  warlike  or  pa¬ 
triotic  odes  referring  to  the  factions  of  his  state 
c TTacrtuTiKci  or  bixoaTaacaarLKa,  the  “Alcaei  mi- 
naces  Camoenae”  of  Horace.  {Carm.  ii.  13.  27  ; 
Quintil.  x.  1.  §  63  ;  Dionys.  de  Vet.  Script.  Ecus.  ii. 
8,  p.  73,  Sylb.)  Among  the  fragments  of  these 
are  the  commencement  of  a  song  of  exultation  over 
the  death  of  Myrsilus  (Fr.  4,  Blomf.),  and  part  of 
a  comparison  of  his  ruined  party  to  a  disabled  ship 
(Fr.  2,  Blomf.),  both  of  which  are  finely  imitated 
by  Horace.  {Carm.  i.  37,  i.  14.)  Many  fragments 
are  preserved,  especially  by  Athenaeus  (x.  pp.  429, 
430),  in  which  the  poet  sings  the  praises  of  wine. 
(Fr.  1,  3, 16,  18,20,  Blomf.;  comp.  Hor.  Carm.  i.  9. 
18.)  Miiller  remarks,  that  “it  may  be  doubted 
whether  Alcaeus  composed  a  separate  class  of 
drinking  songs  (( rvfnroTiKa ) ; ...  it  is  more  proba¬ 
ble  that  he  connected  every  exhortation  to  drink 
with  some  reflection,  either  upon  the  particular 
circumstances  of  the  time,  or  upon  man’s  destiny 
in  general.”  Of  his  erotic  poems  we  have  but  few 
remains.  Among  them  were  some  addressed  to 
Sappho ;  one  of  which,  with  Sappho’s  reply,  is 
preserved  by  Aristotle  {Rhet.  i.  9;  Fr.  38,  Blomf.; 
Sappho,  fr.  30),  and  others  to  beautiful  youths. 
(Hor.  Carm.  i.  32.  10;  Cic.  de  Nat.  Deor.  i.  28, 
Tusc.  Quaest.  iv.  33.)  Most  of  his  remaining  poems 
are  religious  hymns  and  epigrams.  Many  of  his 
poems  are  addressed  to  his  friends  individually. 

The  poetry  of  Alcaeus  is  always  impassioned. 
Not  only  with  him,  but  with  the  Aeolic  school  in 
general,  poetry  was  not  a  mere  art,  but  the  plain 
and  warn  outpouring  of  the  writer’s  inmost  feelings. 

The  metres  of  Alcaeus  were  generally  lively, 
and  his  poems  seem  to  have  been  constructed  in 
short  single  strophes,  in  all  of  which  the  corres¬ 
ponding  lines  were  of  the  same  metre,  as  in  the 
odes  of  Horace.  He  is  said  to  have  invented  the 
well-known  Alcaic  strophe. 

Ilis  likeness  is  preserved,  together  with  that  of 
Pittacus,  on  a  brass  coin  of  Mytilene  in  the  Royal 
Museum  at  Paris,  which  is  engraved  by  Visconti. 
{Icon.  PI.  iii.  No.  3.) 

The  fragments  of  Alcaeus  were  first  collected 
by  Mich.  Neander  in  his  “Aristologia  Pindarica,” 
Basil.  1556,  8vo.,  then  by  Henry  Stephens  in  his 
collection  of  the  fragments  of  the  nine  chief  lyric 
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poets  of  Greece  (1557),  of  which  there  are  several 
editions,  and  by  Fulvius  Ursinus,  1568,  8vo.  The 
more  modern  collections  are  those  by  Jani,  Halae 
San.  1780 — 1782,  4to. ;  by  Strange,  Halle,  1810, 
8vo. ;  by  Blomfield,  in  the  “Museum  Criticum,” 
vol.  i.  p.  421,  &c.,  Carnb.  1826,  reprinted  in  Gais- 
ford’s  “Poetae  Graeci  Minores ;”  and  the  most 
complete  edition  is  that  of  Matthiae,  “Alcaei 
Mytilenaei  relicpiiae,”  Lips.  1827.  Additional 
fragments  have  been  printed  in  the  Rhenish  Mu¬ 
seum  for  1829,  1833,  and  1835  ;  in  Jahn’s  “  Jahr- 
biich.  fur  Philolog.”  for  1830;  and  in  Cramer’s 
“Anecdota  Graeca,”  vol.  i.  Oxf.  1 835. 

(Bode,  Geschichte  der  Lyrischen  Dichtkunst  der 
Hellenen ,  ii.  p.  378,  &c.)  [P.  S.] 

ALCAEUS  (AA uatos),  the  son  of  Miccus,  was 
a  native  of  Mytilene,  according  to  Suidas,  who 
may,  however,  have  confounded  him  in  this  point 
with  the  lyric  poet.  He  is  found  exhibiting  at 
Athens  as  a  poet  of  the  old  comedy,  or  rather  of 
that  mixed  comedy,  which  formed  the  transition 
between  the  old  and  the  middle.  In  B.  c.  388,  he 
brought  forward  a  play  entitled  Hacricpdr},  in  the 
same  contest  in  which  Aristophanes  exhibited  his 
second  Plutus,  but,  if  the  meaning  of  Suidas  is 
rightly  understood,  he  obtained  only  the  fifth 
place.  He  left  ten  plays,  of  which  some  frag¬ 
ments  remain,  and  the  following  titles  are  known, 
’ASeAcpcu  luLOixevofJLevai,  Tavv/xribrjs^  ErSv/uiouv,  'I epos 
yafios ,  KaAAurTcS,  Kcc/ucpboTpaycpSla,  Ua\a7arpa. 

Alcaeus,  a  tragic  poet,  mentioned  by  Fabricius 
{Biblioth.  Graec.  ii.  p.  282),  does  not  appear  to  be 
a  different  person  from  Alcaeus  the  comedian. 
The  mistake  of  calling  him  a  tragic  poet  arose 
simply  from  an  erroneous  reading  of  the  title  of  his 
“  Comoedo-tragoedia.” 

(The  Greek  Argument  to  the  Plutus;  Suidas, 
s.  v. ;  Pollux,  x.  1  ;  Casaubon  on  Athen.  iii.  p. 
206  ;  Meineke,  Fragm.  Comic.  Graec.  i.  p.  244, 
ii.  p.  824 ;  Bode,  Geschichte  der  Dramatischen 
Dichtkunst  der  Hellenen ,  ii.  p.  386.)  [P.  S.] 

ALCA'MENES  (’AAf cagerTjs),  king  of  Sparta, 
10th  of  the  Agids,  son  of  Teleclus,  commanded,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Pausanias,  in  the  night-expedition 
against  Ampheia,  which  commenced  the  first  Mes- 
senian  war,  but  died  before  its  4th  year.  This 
would  fix  the  38  years  assigned  him  by  Apollodorus, 
about  779  to  742  b.  c.  In  his  reign  Helos  was 
taken,  a  place  near  the  mouth  of  the  Eurotas, 
the  last  independent  hold  most  likely  of  the  old 
Achaean  population,  and  the  supposed  origin  of  the 
term  Helot.  (Paus.  iii.  2.  §  7,  iv.  4.  §  3,  5.  §  3  ; 
Herod,  vii.  204 ;  Plut.  Apophtli.  Lac.)  [A.  kl.  C.] 

ALCA'MENES  (’AA/ca/xei'i’js),  the  son  of  Stlie- 
nelaides,  whom  Agis  appointed  as  harmost  of  the 
Lesbians,  when  they  wished  to  revolt  from  the 
Athenians  in  b.  c.  412.  When  Alcamenes  put  to 
sea  with  twenty-one  ships  to  sail  to  Chios,  he  was 
pursued  by  the  Athenian  fleet  off  the  Isthmus  of 
Corinth,  and  driven  on  shore.  The  Athenians  at¬ 
tacked  the  ships  when  on  shore,  and  Alcamenes 
was  killed  in  the  engagement.  (Thuc.  viii.  5,  10.) 

ALCA'MENES  (’AA/ca^evTjs),  a  distinguished 
statuary  and  sculptor,  a  native  of  Athens.  (Plin. 
II.  N.  xxxvi.  5.  s.  4.)  Suidas  {s.v.)  calls  him  a 
Lemnian  (if  by  Alcamenes  he  means  the  artist). 
This  K.  O.  Muller  {Arch,  der  Kunst.  p.  96)  inter¬ 
prets  to  mean  that  he  was  a  cleruchus,  or  holder  of 
one  of  the  K\rjpoi  in  Lemnos.  Voss,  who  is  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Thiersch  ( Epochal  der  bild.  Kunst ,  p. 
1  30),  conjectured  that  the  true  reading  is  Al/ivios, 
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and  accordingly  that  Alcamenes  was  born  in  the 
district  called  the  Aiyvai,  which  is  in  some  degree 
confirmed  by  his  haying  made  a  statue  of  Dionysus 
in  gold  and  ivory  to  adorn  a  temple  of  that  god  in 
the  Lenaeum,  a  part  of  the  Limnae.  (Paus.  i.  20. 
§  2.)  Pie  was  the  most  famous  of  the  pupils  of 
Phidias,  but  was  not  so  close  an  imitator  of  his 
master  as  Agoracritus.  Like  his  fellow-pupil,  he 
exercised  his  talent  chiefly  in  making  statues  of 
the  deities.  By  ancient  writers  he  is  ranked 
amongst  the  most  distinguished  artists,  and  is  con¬ 
sidered  by  Pausanias  second  only  to  Phidias. 
(Quintil.  xii.  10.  §  8  ;  Dionys.  De  Demosth.  acum. 
yoL  vi.  p.  1108,  ed.  Reiske ;  Paus.  v.  10.  §  2.) 
He  flourished  from  about  01.  84  (Plin.  II.  N.  xxxiv. 
8.  s.  19)  to  01.  95  (b.  c.  444-400).  Pliny’s  date  is 
confirmed  by  Pausanias,  who  says  (viii.  9.  §  1 ),  that 
Praxiteles  flourished  in  the  third  generation  after 
Alcamenes  ;  and  Praxiteles,  as  Pliny  tells  us,  flour¬ 
ished  about  01.  104  (b.  c.  364).  The  last  works 
of  his  which  we  hear  of,  were  the  colossal  statues 
of  Athene  and  Hercules,  which  Thrasybulus  erected 
in  the  temple  of  Hercules  at  Thebes  after  the  ex¬ 
pulsion  of  the  tyrants  from  Athens,  (b.  c.  403.) 
The  most  beautiful  and  renowned  of  the  works  of 
Alcamenes  was  a  statue  of  Venus,  called  from  the 
place  where  it  was  set  up,  'H  eV  ktjVojs  ’A (ppo- 
Bitt).  (Lucian,  Imagines ,  4,  6  ;  Paus.  i.  19.  §  2.) 
It  is  said  that  Phidias  himself  put  the  finishing 
touches  to  this  work.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxvi.  5.  s.  4.) 
The  breasts,  cheeks,  and  hands  were  especially 
admired.  It  has  been  supposed  by  some  that  this 
was  the  Venus  for  which  he  gained  the  prize  over 
Agoracritus.  There  is  no  direct  evidence  of  this, 

:  and  it  is  scarcely  consistent  with  what  Pliny  says, 
that  Alcamenes  owed  his  success  more  to  the  fa¬ 
vouritism  of  his  fellow-citizens  than  to  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  his  statue.  Another  celebrated  specimen 
of  his  genius  was  the  western  pediment  of  the 
temple  at  Olympia,  ornamented  with  a  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  battle  between  the  Centaurs  and  the 
Lapithae.  (Paus.  v.  10.  §  2.)  Other  works  of  his 
were  :  a  statue  of  Mars  in  the  temple  of  that  god 
at  Athens  (Paus.  i.  8.  §  5);  a  statue  of  Hephae¬ 
stus,  in  which  the  lameness  of  the  god  was  so  in¬ 
geniously  represented  as  not  to  give  the  appearance 
of  deformity  (Cic.  De  Nat.  Deor.  i.  30  ;  Val.  Max. 
viii.  11.  ext.  3)  ;  an  Aesculapius  at  Mantineia 
(Paus.  viii.  9.  §  1);  a  three-formed  Hecate  (the 
first  of  the  kind),  and  a  Procne  in  the  Acropolis  at 
Athens  (Paus.  ii.  30.  §  2,  i.  24.  §  3) ;  and  a  bronze 
statue  of  a  victor  in  the  Pentathlon.  (Plin.  xxxiv. 

8.  s.  19.)  A  story  of  very  doubtful  credibility  is 
told  by  Tzetzes  ( Chil .  viii.  193),  that  Alcamenes 
and  Phidias  contended  in  making  a  statue  of 
Athene,  and  that  before  the  statues  were  erected 
in  their  destined  elevated  position,  that  of  Alca- 
menes  was  the  most  admired  on  account  of  its  de¬ 
dicate  finish ;  but  that,  when  set  up,  the  effect  of 
the  more  strongly  defined  features  in  that  of  Phi- 
lias  caused  the  Athenians  to  change  their  opinion. 

On  a  Roman  anaglyph  in  the  villa  Albani  there 
'  s  the  following  inscription : 

Q.  Lollius  Alcamenes 
:  Dec.  et  Duumvir. 

iff  this  contains  the  name  of  the  artist,  he  would 
;eem  to  have  been  a  descendant  of  an  Alcamenes, 

!  vho  had  been  the  slave  and  afterwards  the  freed- 
i  iian  of  one  of  the  Lollian  family,  and  to  have  at¬ 
tained  to  the  dignity  of  decurio  and  duumvir  in 
■ome  municipium.  He  perhaps  exercised  the  art 
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of  carving  as  an  amateur.  (Winckelmann,  viii.  4, 
5-)  [C.  P.  M.] 

ALCANDER  (fAA Kavdpos).  There  are  three 
mythical  personages  of  this  name,  who  are  men¬ 
tioned  respectively  in  Horn.  II.  v.  678  ;  Virg.  Aen. 
ix.  766;  Antonin.  Lib.  14.  A  female  Alcandra 
occurs  in  the  Od.  iv.  125.  [L.  S.] 

ALCANDER  (5/ AXxavdpos ),  a  young  Spartan, 
who  attacked  Lycurgus  and  thrust  out  one"  of  his 
eyes,  when  his  fellow-citizens  were  discontented 
with  the  laws  he  proposed.  His  mangled  face, 
however,  produced  shame  and  repentance  in  his 
enemies,  and  they  delivered  up  Alcander  to  him  to 
be  punished  as  he  thought t.  But  Lycurgus  par¬ 
doned  his  outrage,  and  thus  converted  him  into 
one  of  his  wannest  friends.  (Plut.  Lyc.  1 1  ;  Aelian, 
V.  II.  xiii.  23;  Val.  Max.  v.  3.  §  ext.  2.) 

ALCA'THOE  or  ALCPTHOE  (’AA/ca^Ti  or 
’AA kiGoti),  a  daughter  of  Minyas,  and  sister  of 
Leucippe  and  Arsippe.  Instead  of  Arsippe,  Ae¬ 
lian  (  V.  H.  iii.  42)  calls  the  latter  Aristippa,  and 
Plutarch  ( Quaest .  Gr.  38)  Arsinoe.  At  the  time 
when  the  worship  of  Dionysus  was  introduced  into 
Boeotia,  and  while  the  other  women  and  maidens 
were  revelling  and  ranging  over  the  mountains  in 
Bacchic  joy,  these  two  sisters  alone  remained  at 
home,  devoting  themselves  to  their  usual  occupa¬ 
tions,  and  thus  profaning  the  days  sacred  to  the 
god.  Dionysus  punished  them  by  changing  them 
into  bats,  and  their  work  into  vines.  (Ov.  Met . 
iv.  1 — 40,  390 — 415.)  Plutarch,  Aelian,  and 

Antoninus  Liberalis,  though  with  some  differences 
in  the  detail,  relate  that  Dionysus  appeared  to  the 
sisters  in  the  form  of  a  maiden,  and  invited  them 
to  partake  in  the  Dionysiac  mysteries.  When 
this  request  was  not  complied  with,  the  god  meta¬ 
morphosed  himself  successively  into  a  bull,  a  lion, 
and  a  panther,  and  the  sisters  were  seized  with 
madness.  In  this  state  they  were  eager  to  honour 
the  god,  and  Leucippe,  who  was  chosen  by  lot 
to  offer  a  sacrifice  to  Dionysus,  gave  up  her  own 
son  Hippasus  to  be  torn  to  pieces.  In  extreme 
Bacchic  frenzy  the  sisters  now  roamed  over  the 
mountains,  until  at  last  Hermes  changed  them  into 
birds.  Plutarch  adds  that  down  to  his  time  the 
men  of  Orchomenos  descended  from  that  family 
were  called  ij/oAoeis,  that  is,  mourners,  and  the  wo¬ 
men  oAelcci  or  aioAeTai,  that  is,  the  destroyers.  In 
what  manner  the  neglect  of  the  Dionysiac  worship 
on  the  part  of  Alcathoe  and  her  sister  was  atoned 
for  every  year  at  the  festival  of  the  Agrionia,  see 
Did.  of  Ant.  s.  v.  ’Aypioivia  ;  comp.  Buttmann, 
Mytholog.  ii.  p.  201,  &c.  [L.  S.] 

ALCA'THOUS  (’AA k&Qoos).  1.  A  son  of 
Pelops  and  Hippodameia,  brother  of  Atreus  and 
Thyestes,  first  married  Pyrgo  and  afterwards 
Euaechme,  and  was  the  father  of  Echepolis,  Cal- 
lipolis,  Iphinoe,  Periboea,  and  Automedusa.  (Paus. 
i.  42.  §  1,  4,  43.  §  4  ;  Apollod.  ii.  4.  §  11,  iii.  12. 
§7.)  Pausanias  (i.  41.  §  4)  relates  that,  after 
Euippus,  the  son  of  king  Megareus,  was  destroyed 
by  the  Cythaeronian  lion,  Megareus,  whose  elder 
son  Timalcus  had  likewise  fallen  by  the  hands  of 
Theseus,  offered  his  daughter  Euaechme  and  his 
kingdom  to  him  who  should  slay  that  lion.  Al- 
cathous  undertook  the  task,  conquered  the  lion, 
and  thus  obtained  Euaechme  for  his  wife,  and 
afterwards  became  the  successor  of  Megareus.  In 
gratitude  for  this  success,  he  built  at  Megara  a 
temple  of  Artemis  Agrotera  and  Apollo  Agraeus. 
He  also  restored  the  walls  of  Megara,  which  had 
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been  destroyed  by  the  Cretans.  (Paus.  i.  41 .  §  5.) 
In  this  work  he  was  said  to  have  been  assisted  by 
Apollo,  and  the  stone,  upon  which  the  god  used  to 
place  his  lyre  while  he  was  at  work,  was  even  in 
late  times  believed,  when  struck,  to  give  forth  a 
sound  similar  to  that  of  a  lyre.  (Paus.  i.  42.  §  1  ; 
Ov.  Met.  viii.  15,  &c. ;  Virg.  Cir.  105  ;  Theogn. 
751.)  Echepolis,  one  of  the  sons  of  Alcathous, 
was  killed  during  the  Calydonian  hunt  in  Aetolia, 
and  when  his  brother  Callipolis  hastened  to  cany 
the  sad  tidings  to  his  father,  he  found  him  en¬ 
gaged  in  offering  a  sacrifice  to  Apollo,  and  think¬ 
ing  it  unfit  to  offer  sacrifices  at  such  a  moment, 
he  snatched  away  the  wood  from  the  altar.  Alca¬ 
thous  imagining  this  to  be  an  act  of  sacrilegious 
wantonness,  killed  his  son  on  the  spot  with  a 
piece  of  wood.  (Paus.  i.  4*2.  §  7.)  The  acropolis 
of  Megara  was  called  by  a  name  derived  from  that 

of  Alcathous.  (i.  42.  §  7.) 

2.  A  son  of  Porthaon  and  Euryte,  who  was 
slain  by  Tydeus.  (Apollod.  i.  7.  §  10?  8.  §  5; 
Diod.  iv.  65.) 

3.  A  son  of  Aesyetes  and  husband  of  Hippo- 
dameui:,  the  daughter  of  Anchises  and  sister  of 
Aeneas,  who  was  educated  in  his  house.  (Horn. 
11.  xiii.  466.)  In  the  war  of  Troy  he  was  one  of 
the  Trojan  leaders,  and  was  one  of  the  handsomest 
and  bravest  among  them.  (7/.  xii.  93,  xiii.  427.) 
lie  was  slam  by  Idomeneus  with  the  assistance  of 
Poseidon,  who  struck  Alcathous  with  blindness 
and  paralyzed  his  limbs  so  that  he  could  not  flee. 
{II.  xiii.  433,  &c.)— Another  personage  of  this 
name  is  mentioned  by  Virgil,  Aen.  x.  747.  [L.  S.] 

ALCEIDES  (’AA/cetSrjs),  according  to  some  ac¬ 
counts  the  name  which  Heracles  originally  bore 
(Apollod.  ii.  4.  §  12),  while,  according  to  Diodo¬ 
rus,  his  original  name  was  Alcaeus.  [L.  S.] 

ALCEST1S  or  ALCESTE  (yA \nr\aTis  or  ’AA- 
KecxTrf),  a  daughter  of  Pelias  and  Anaxibia,  and 
mother  of  Eumelus  and  Admetus.  (Apollod.  i.  9. 

§  10,  15.)  Homer  {II.  ii.  715)  calls  her  the  fair¬ 
est  among  the  daughters  of  Pelias.  W  hen  Adme¬ 
tus,  king  of  Pherae,  sued  for  her  hand,  Pelias,  in 
order  to  get  rid  of  the  numerous  suitors,  declared 
that  he  would  give  his  daughter  to  him  only  who 
should  come  to  his  court  in  a  chariot  drawn  by 
lions  and  boars.  This  was  accomplished  by  Ad¬ 
metus,  with  the  aid  of  Apollo.  I  or  the  further 
story,  see  Admetus.  The  sacrifice  of  herself  for 
Admetus  was  highly  celebrated  in  antiquity. 
(Aelian,  V.  II.  xiv.  45,  Animal,  i.  15  ;  Philostr. 
Her.  ii.  4  ;  Ov.  Ars  Am.  iii.  19  ;  Eurip.  Alcestis.) 
Towards  her  father,  too,  she  shewed  her  filial  af¬ 
fection,  for,  at  least,  according  to  Diodorus  (iv.  52  ; 
comp,  however,  Palaeph.  De  incredib.  41 ),  she  did 
not  share  in  the  crime  of  her  sisters,  who  mur¬ 
dered  their  father. 

Ancient  as  well  as  modern  critics  have  attempted 
to  explain  the  return  of  Alcestis  to  life  in  a  ration¬ 
alistic  manner,  by  supposing  that  during  a  severe 
illness  she  was  restored  to  life  by  a  physician  of 
the  name  of  Heracles.  (Palaeph.  1.  c.  ;  Plut.  Avia¬ 
tor.  p.  761.)  Alcestis  was  represented  on  the 
chest  of  Cypselus,  in  a  group  shewing  the  funeral 
solemnities  of  Pelias.  (Paus.  v.  17.  §  4.)  In  the 
museum  of  Florence  there  is  an  alto  relievo,  the 
work  of  Cleomenes,  which  is  believed  to  represent 
Alcestis  devoting  herself  to  death.  (Meyer,  Gesch. 
dtr  bildend.  Kunste ,  i.  p.  162,  ii.  159.)  [L.  S.] 

A'LCETAS  (’AA/ceTas),  whose  age  is  unknown, 
was  the  author  of  a  work  on  the  offerings  (avadij- 
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juara )  in  Delphi,  of  which  Athenaeus  quotes  the 

second  book.  (xiii.  p.  591,  c.) 

A'LCETAS  I.  (’AA/ceras),  king  of  Epirus,  was 
the  son  of  Tharypus.  For  some  reason  or  other, 
which  we  are  not  informed  of,  he  was  expelled 
from  his  kingdom,  and  took  refuge  with  the  elder 
Dionysius,  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  by  whom  he  was 
reinstated.  After  his  restoration  we  find  him  the 
ally  of  the  Athenians,  and  of  Jason,  the  Tagus  of 
Thessaly.  In  b.  c.  373,  he  appeared  at  Athens 
with  Jason,  for  the  purpose  of  defending  Timo- 
theus,  who,  through  their  influence,  was  acquitted. 
On  his  death  the  kingdom,  which  till  then  had 
been  governed  by  one  king,  was  divided  between 
his  two  sons,  Neoptolemus  and  Arybbas  or  Aryrn- 
bas.  Diodorus  (xix.  88)  calls  him  Arybilus. 
(Paus.  i.  11.  §  3;  Dem.  Timoth.  pp.  1187,  1  190  ; 
Diod.  xv.  13.  36.)  [-C-  P-  hi.] 

A'LCETAS  IL,  king  of  Epirus,  was  the  son  of 
Arymbas,  and  grandson  of  Alcetas  I.  On  account 
of  his  ungovernable  temper,  he  was  banished  by 
his  father,  who  appointed  his  younger  son,  Aeacides, 
to  succeed  him.  On  the  death  of  Aeacides,  w  ho 
was  killed  in  a  battle  fought  with  Cassander  b.  c. 

31 3,  the  Epirots  recalled  Alcetas.  Cassander  sent 
an  army  against  him  under  the  command  of  L\  cis- 
cus,  but  soon  after  entered  into  an  alliance  with  him 
(b.  c.  312).  The  Epirots,  incensed  at  the  outrages 
of  Alcetas,  rose  against  him  and  put  him  to  death, 
together  with  his  two  sons  *,  on  which  Pyrrhus, 
the  son  of  Aeacides,  was  placed  upon  the  throne 
by  his  protector  Glaucias,  king  of  the  Illyrians, 
b.  c.  307.  (Paus.  i.  11.  §  5  ;  Diod.  xix.  88,  89 ; 
Piut.  Pyrrh.  3.)  [C.  P-  hi.] 

A'LCETAS  (’AAfceras),  the  eighth  king  of 
Macedonia,  counting  from  Caranus,  and  the  fifth, 
counting  from  Perdiccas,  reigned,  according  to 
Eusebius,  twenty-nine  years.  He  was  the  father 
of  Amvntas  I.,  who  reigned  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  sixth  century  B.  c.  (Herod,  viii.  139.) 

A'LCETAS  (’AA/ceTas),  the  brother  of  Perdic¬ 
cas  and  son  of  Orontes,  is  first  mentioned  as  one 
of  Alexander’s  generals  in  his  Indian  expedition. 
(Arrian,  iv.  27.)  On  the  death  of  Alexander,  he 
espoused  his  brother’s  party,  and,  at  his  orders, 
murdered  in  B.  c.  322  Cyane,  the  half-sister  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  when  she  wished  to  marry 
her  daughter  Eurydice  to  Philip  Arrhidaeus. 
(Diod.  xix.  52  ;  Polyaen.  viii.  60  ;  Arrian,  ap. 
Phot.  p.  70,  ed.  Bekker.)  At  the  time  of  Per¬ 
diccas’  murder  in  Egypt  in  321,  Alcetas  was  with 
Eumenes  in  Asia  Minor  engaged  against  Craterus; 
and  the  army  of  Perdiccas,  which  had  revolted 
from  him  and  joined  Ptolemy,  condemned  Alcetas 
and  all  the  partizans  of  his  brother  to  death.  The 
war  against  Alcetas,  who  had  now  left  Eumenes 
and  united  his  forces  with  those  of  Attalus,  was 
entrusted  to  Antigonus.  Alcetas  and  Attalus  were 
defeated  in  Pisidia  in  320,  and  Alcetas  retreated 
to  Termessus.  He  was  surrendered  by  the  elder 
inhabitants  to  Antigonus,  and,  to  avoid  falling  into 
his  hands  alive,  slew  himself.  (Diod.  xviii.  29,  37, 
44 — 46  ;  Justin,  xiii.  6,  8  ;  Arrian,  ap.  Phot.  1.  c.) 

ALCIBI'ADES  (’AAKi§ia57js),  the  son  of 
Cleinias,  was  born  at  Athens  about  b.  c.  450,  orji 
little  earlier.  Ilis  father  fell  at  Coroneia  u.  c.  447, 

1  leaving  Alcibiades  and  a  younger  son.  ( Plat.  Protag. 
j  p.  320,  a.)  The  last  campaign  of  the  war  with  I 
Potidaea  was  in  b.  c.  429.  Now  as  Alcibiades  i 
served  in  this  war,  and  the  young  Athenians  were  \ 
not  sent  out  on  foreign  military  service  before  they  1 
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had  attained  their  20th  year,  he  could  not  have 
been  horn  later  than  B.c.  449.  If  he  served  in  the 
first  campaign  (b.  c.  432),  he  must  have  been  at 
least  five  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  father’s  death. 
Nepos  ( Alcib .  10)  says  he  Avas  about  forty  years 
old  at  the  time  of  his  death  (b.  c.  404),  and  his 
mistake  has  been  copied  by  Mitford. 

Alcibiades  was  connected  by  birth  with  the 
noblest  families  of  Athens.  Through  his  father 
he  traced  his  descent  from  Eurysaces,  the  son 
of  Ajax  (Plat.  Alcib.  i.  p.  121),  and  through 
him  from  Aeacus  and  Zeus.  His  mother,  Deino- 
rnache,  was  the  daughter  of  Megacles,  the  head  of 
the  house  of  the  Alcmaeonids.*  Thus  on  both 
sides  he  had  hereditary  claims  on  the  attachment 
of  the  people ;  for  his  paternal  grandfather,  Alci¬ 
biades,  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  expulsion  of 
the  Peisistratids  (Isocrat.  De  Big.  10),  and  his 
mother  was  descended  from  Cleisthenes,  the  friend 
of  the  commonalty.  His  father  Cleinias  did  good 
service  in  the  Persian  war.  He  fitted  out  and 
manned  a  trireme  at  his  own  expense,  and  greatly 
distinguished  himself  in  the  battle  of  Artemisium. 
(Herod,  viii.  17.)  One  of  his  ancestors  of  the 
name  of  Cleinias  earned  a  less  enviable  notoriety 
by  taking  fraudulent  advantage  of  the  Seisachtheia 
of  Solon.  The  name  Alcibiades  was  of  Laconian 
origin  (Thuc.  viii.  6),  and  was  derived  from  the 
Spartan  family  to  which  the  ephor  Endius  belong¬ 
ed,  with  which  that  of  Alcibiades  had  been  an¬ 
ciently  connected  by  the  ties  of  hospitality.  The 
first  who  bore  the  name  was  the  grandfather  of 
the  great  Alcibiades. 

On  the  death  of  his  father  (b.  c.  447),  Alcibiades 
was  left  to  the  guardianship  of  his  relations  Pericles 
and  Ariphron.f  Zopyrus,  the  Thracian,  is  men¬ 
tioned  as  one  of  his  instructors.  (Plat.  Ale.  i. 

.  p.  122.)  From  his  very  boyhood  he  exhibited 
signs  of  that  inflexible  determination  which  mark¬ 
ed  him  throughout  life. 

He  was  at  every  period  of  his  life  remarkable  for 
j  the  extraordinary  beauty  of  his  person,  of  which  he 

!  seems  to  have  been  exceedingly  vain.  Even  when 
on  military  service  he  carried  a  shield  inlaid  with 
gold  and  ivory,  and  bearing  the  device  of  Zeus 
i  hurling  the  thunderbolt.  When  he  grew  up,  he 
|  earned  a  disgraceful  notoriety  by  his  amours  and 
debaucheries.  At  the  age  of  18  he  entered  upon 
the  possession  of  his  fortune,  which  had  doubtless 
|  been  carefully  husbanded  during  his  long  minority 
.  by  his  guardians.  Connected  as  he  was  with  the 
<  most  influential  families  in  the  city,  the  inheritor 
i  of  one  of  the  largest  fortunes  in  Athens  (to  which 
Ik  he  afterwards  received  a  large  accession  through 
i  his  marriage  with  Hipparete,  the  daughter  of 
|  HipponicusJ),  gifted  with  a  mind  of  singular  ver- 

*  Demosthenes  {Mid.  p.  561)  says,  that  the 
i  mother  of  Alcibiades  was  the  daughter  of  H ^po¬ 
ll  nicus,  and  that  his  father  was  connected  with  the 
Alcmaeonidae.  The  latter  statement  may  possibly 
be  true.  But  it  is  difficult  to  explain  the  former, 

,  unless  we  suppose  Demosthenes  to  have  confounded 
| the  great  Alcibiades  with  his  son. 

F  Agariste,  the  mother  of  Pericles  and  Ariphon, 
vas  the  daughter  of  Hippocrates,  whose  brother 
Cleisthenes  was  the  grandfather  of  Deinomache. 

Herod,  vi.  131;  Isocr.  De  Big.  10;  Boeckh, 

I  Vocplic.  ad  Pind.  Pyth.  vii.  p.  302.) 

|  +  He  received  a  portion  of  10  talents  with  his 

1  vife,  which  was  to  be  doubled  on  the  birth  of  a 
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satility  and  energy,  possessed  of  great  powers  of 
eloquence,  and  urged  on  by  an  ambition  which  no 
obstacle  could  daunt,  and  which  was  not  over 
scrupulous  as  to  the  means  by  which  its  ends  were 
to  be  gained, — in  a  city  like  Athens,  amongst  a 
people  like  the  Athenians,  (of  the  leading  features 
of  whose  character  he  may  not  unaptly  be  regarded 
as  an  impersonation,)  and  in  times  like  those 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  Alcibiades  found  a  field 
singularly  well  adapted  for  the  exercise  and  display 
of  his  brilliant  powers.  Accustomed,  however, 
from  his  boyhood  to  thd^flattery  of  admiring  com¬ 
panions  and  needy  parasites,  he  early  imbibed  that 
inordinate  vanity  and  love  of  distinction,  which 
marked  his  whole  career ;  and  he  was  thus  led  to 
place  the  most  perfect  confidence  in  his  own  powers 
long  before  he  had  obtained  strength  of  mind 
sufficient  to  withstand  the  seductive  influence  of 
the  temptations  which  surrounded  him.  Socrates 
saw  his  vast  capabilities,  and  attempted  to  win 
him  to  the  paths  of  virtue.  Their  intimacy 
was  strengthened  by  mutual  services.  In  one  of 
the  engagements  before  Potidaea,  Alcibiades  was 
dangerously  wounded,  but  was  rescued  by  So¬ 
crates.  At  the  battle  of  Delium  (b.  c.  424),  Al¬ 
cibiades,  who  was  mounted,  had  an  opportunity  of 
protecting  Socrates  from  the  pursuers.  (Plat. 
Conviv.  pp.  220,  221  ;  Isocr.  De  Big.  12.)  The 
lessons  of  the  philosopher  were  not  altogether 
without  influence  upon  his  pupil,  but  the  evil  ten¬ 
dencies  of  his  character  had  taken  too  deep  root  to 
render  a  thorough  reformation  possible,  and  he 
listened  more  readily  to  those  who  advised  him  to 
secure  by  the  readiest  means  the  gratification  of 
his  desires. 

Alcibiades  was  excessively  fond  of  notoriety  and 
display.  At  the  Olympic  games  (probably  in  01. 
89,  b.  c.  424)  he  contended  with  seven  chariots 
in  the  same  race,  and  gained  the  first,  second,  and 
fourth  prizes.  His  liberality  in  discharging  the 
office  of  trierarch,  and  in  providing  for  the  public 
amusements,  rendered  him  very  popular  with  the 
multitude,  who  were  ever  ready  to  excuse,  on  the 
score  of  youthful  impetuosity  and  thoughtlessness, 
his  most  violent  and  extravagant  acts,  into  which 
he  was  probably  as  often  led  by  his  love  of  noto¬ 
riety  as  by  any  other  motive.  Accounts  of  various 
instances  of  this  kind,  as  his  forcible  detention  of 
Agatharchus,  his  violence  to  his  wife  Hipparete, 
his  assault  upon  Taureas,  and  the  audacious  man¬ 
ner  in  which  he  saved  Hegemon  from  a  lawsuit, 
by  openly  obliterating  the  record,  are  given  by 
Plutarch,  Andocides,  and  Athenaeus.  (ix.  p.  407.) 
Even  the  more  prudent  citizens  thought  it  safer  to 
connive  at  his  delinquencies,  than  to  exasperate 
him  by  punishment.  As  Aeschylus  is  made  to 
say  by  Aristophanes  {Frogs,  1427),  “A  lion’s 
whelp  ought  not  to  be  reared  in  a  city ;  but  if  a 
person  rears  one,  he  must  let  him  have  his  way.” 

Of  the  early  political  life  of  Alcibiades  we  hear 
but  little.  While  Cleon  was  alive  he  probably 
appeared  but  seldom  in  the  assembly.  From  allu¬ 
sions  which  were  contained  in  the  AaiTaAels  of 
Aristophanes  (acted  b.  c.  427)  it  appears  that  he 
had  already  spoken  there.  (For  the  story  con¬ 
nected  with  his  first  appearance  in  the  assembly, 
see  Plutarch,  Alcib.  10.)  At  some  period  or  other 

son.  His  marriage  took  place  before  the  battle  of 
Delium  (b.  c.  424),  in  which  Hipponicus  was 
slain.  (Andoc.  Alcib.  p.  30.) 

h  2 
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before  b.  c.  420,  he  had  carried  a  decree  for  in 
creasing  the  tribute  paid  by  the  subject  allies  of 
Athens,  and  by  his  management  it  was  raised  to 
double  the  amount  fixed  by  Aristeides.  After  the 
death  of  Cleon  there  was  no  rival  able  at  all  to 
cope  with  Alcibiades  except  Nicias.  To  the  politi¬ 
cal  views  of  the  latter,  who  was  anxious  for  peace 
and  repose  and  averse  to  all  plans  of  foreign  con¬ 
quests,  Alcibiades  was  completely  opposed,  and  his 
jealousy  of  the  influence  and  high  character  of  his 
rival,  led  him  to  entertain  a  very  cordial  dislike 
towards  him.  On  one  occasion  only  do  we  find 
them  united  in  purpose  and  feeling,  and  that  was 
when  Hyperbolus  threatened  one  of  them  with 
banishment.  On  this  they  united  their  influence, 
and  Hyperbolus  himself  was  ostracised.  The  date 
of  this  occurrence  is  uncertain. 

Alcibiades  had  been  desirous  of  renewing  those 
ties  of  hospitality  by  which  his  family  had  been 
connected  with  Sparta,  but  which  had  been  broken 
off  by  his  grandfather.  With  this  view  he  vied 
with  Nicias  in  his  good  offices  towards  the  Spartan 
prisoners  taken  in  Sphacteria  ;  but  in  the  negotia¬ 
tions  which  ended  in  the  peace  of  421,  the  Spartans 
preferred  employing  the  intervention  of  Nicias 
and  Laches.  Incensed  at  this  slight,  Alcibiades 
threw  all  his  influence  into  the  opposite  scale,  and 
in  B.  c.  420,  after  tricking  the  Spartan  ambassadors 
who  had  come  for  the  purpose  of  thwarting  liis 
plans,  brought  about  an  alliance  with  Argos,  Elis, 
and  Mantineia.  In  419  he  was  chosen  Strategos, 
and  at  the  head  of  a  small  Athenian  force  marched 
into  Peloponnesus,  and  in  various  ways  furthered 
the  interests  of  the  new  confederacy.  During  the 
next  three  years  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  : 
complicated  negotiations  and  military  operations 
which  were  carried  on.  Whether  or  not  he  was 
the  instigator  of  the  unjust  expedition  against  the 
Melians  is  not  clear  ;  but  he  was  at  any  rate  the 
author  of  the  decree  for  their  barbarous  punish¬ 
ment,  and  himself  purchased  a  Melian  woman,  by 
whom  he  had  a  son. 

In  B.  c.  415  Alcibiades  appears  as  the  foremost 
among  the  advocates  of  the  Sicilian  expedition 
(Thuc.  vi.),  which  his  ambition  led  him  to  believe 
would  be  a  step  towards  the  conquest  of  Italy, 
Carthage,  and  the  Peloponnesus.  (Thuc.  vi.  90.) 
While  the  preparations  for  the  expedition  were 
going  on,  there  occurred  the  mysterious  mutilation 
of  the  Hennes-busts.  A  man  named  Pythonicus 
charged  Alcibiades  with  having  divulged  and  pro¬ 
faned  the  Eleusinian  mysteries;  and  another  man, 
Androcles,  endeavoured  to  connect  this  and  similar 
offences  with  the  mutilation  of  the  Hermae.  In 
spite  of  his  demands  for  an  investigation,  Alci¬ 
biades  was  sent  out  with  Nicias  and  Lamachus  in 
command  of  the  fleet,  but  was  recalled  befoie  he 
could  carry  out  the  plan  of  operations  which  at  his 
suggestion  had  been  adopted,  namely,  to  endeavour 
to  win  over  the  Greek  towns  in  Sicily,  except 
Syracuse  and  Selinus,  and  excite  the  native  Sicels 
to  revolt,  and  then  attack  Syracuse.  He  was 
allowed  to  accompany  the  Salaminia  in  his  own 
galley,  but  managed  to  escape  at  Thurii,  from 
which  place  he  crossed  over  to  Cyllene,  and  thence 
proceeded  to  Sparta  at  the  invitation  of  the 
Spartan  government.  He  now  appeared  as  the 
avowed  enemy  of  his  country ;  disclosed  to  the 
Spartans  the  plans  of  the  Athenians,  and  recom¬ 
mended  them  to  send  Gylippus  to  Syracuse,  and 
to  fortify  Deccleia.  (Thuc.  vi.  88,  Ac.,  vii.  18, 
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27,  28.)  Before  he  left  Sicily  he  had  managed  to 
defeat  a  plan  which  had  been  laid  for  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  Messana.  At  Athens  sentence  of  death 
was  passed  upon  him,  his  property  confiscated,  and 
a  curse  pronounced  upon  him  by  the  ministers  of 
religion.  At  Sparta  he  rendered  himself  popular 
by  the  facility  with  which  he  adopted  the  Spartan 
manners.  Through  his  instrumentality  many  of 
the  Asiatic  allies  of  Athens  were  induced  to  revolt, 
and  an  alliance  was  brought  about  with  Pissa- 
phernes  (Thuc.viii.  6,&c.);  but  the  machinations  of 
his  enemy  Agis  f  Agis  II.  J  induced  him  to  abandon 
the  Spartans  and  take  refuge  with  Tissaphernes 
(b.  c.  412),  whose  favour  he  soon  gained  by  his 
unrivalled  talents  for  social  intercourse.  The 
estrangement  of  Tissaphernes  fiom  his  Spartan 
allies  ensued.  Alcibiades,  the  enemy  of  Sparta, 
wished  to  return  to  Athens.  He  according¬ 
ly  entered  into  correspondence  with  the  most 
influential  persons  in  the  Athenian  fleet  at  Samos, 
offering  to  bring  over  Tissaphernes  to  an  alliance 
with  Athens,  but  making  it  a  condition,  that  oli¬ 
garchy  should  be  established  there.  This  coincid¬ 
ing  with  the  wishes  of  those  with  whom  he  was 
negotiating,  those  political  movements  were  set  on 
foot  by  Peisander,  which  ended  (b.  c.  411)  in  the 
establishmennt  of  the  Four  Hundred.  The  oli¬ 
garchs,  however,  finding  he  could  not  perform 
his  promises  with  respect  to  Tissaphernes,  and 
conscious  that  he  had  at  heart  no  real  liking  for  an 
oligarchy,  would  not  recall  him.  But  the  soldiers 
in  the  armament  at  Samos,  headed  by  Thrasybulus 
and  Thrasyllus,  declared  their  resolution  to  restore 
democracy,  and  passed  a  vote,  by  which  Alcibiades 
was  pardoned  and  recalled,  and  appointed  one  of 
their  generals.  He  conferred  an  important  benefit 
on  his  country,  by  restraining  the  soldiers  from 
returning  at  once  to  Athens  and  so  commencing  a 
civil  war ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  same  year  the 
oligarchy  was  overthrown  without  their  assistance. 
Alcibiades  and  the  other  exiles  were  recalled,  but 
for  the  next  four  years  he  remained  abroad,  and 
under  his  command  the  Athenians  gained  the  vic¬ 
tories  of  Cynossema,  Abydos,*  and  Cyzicus,  and 
got  possession  of  Chalcedon  and  Byzantium.  In 
b.  c.  407,  he  returned  to  Athens,  where  he  was 
received  with  great  enthusiasm.  The  records  of 
the  proceedings  against  him  were  sunk  in  the  sea, 
his  property  was  restored,  the  priests  were  ordered 
to  recant  their  curses,  and  he  was  appointed  com¬ 
mander-in-chief  of  all  the  land  and  sea  forces. 
(Diod.  xiii.  69;  Plut.  Ale.  33;  Xen.  Hell.  i.  4. 
§  13 — 20.)  He  signalised  his  return  by  conduct¬ 
ing  the  mystic  procession  to  Eleusis,  which  had 
been  interrupted  since  the  occupation  of  Deceleia. 
But  his  unsuccessful  expedition  against  Andros 
and  the  defeat  at  Notium,  occasioned  during  his 
absence  by  the  imprudence  of  his  lieutenant,  An- 
tiochus,  who  brought  on  an  engagement  against  his 
orders,  furnished  his  enemies  with  a  handle  against 
him,  and  he  was  superseded  in  his  command. 
(b.  c.  406.) 

Thinking  that  Athens  would  scarcely  be  a  safe 
place  for  him,  Alcibiades  went  into  voluntary  exile 

*  Shortly  after  the  victory  at  Abydos,  Alci¬ 
biades  paid  a  visit  to  Tissaphernes,  who  had  ar¬ 
rived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Hellespont,  but 
was  arrested  by  him  and  sent  to  Sardis.  After  a 
month’s  imprisonment,  however,  he  succeeded  in 
making  his  escape.  (Xen.  Ilellen.  i.  1.  §  9.) 
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to  his  fortified  domain  at  Bisanthe  in  the  Thracian 
Chersonesus.  He  collected  a  band  of  mercenaries, 
and  made  war  on  the  neighbouring  Thracian 
tribes,  by  which  means  he  considerably  enriched 
himself,  and  afforded  protection  to  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  Greek  cities.  Before  the  fatal  battle  of  Aegos- 
Potami(B.  c.  405),  he  gave  an  ineffectual  warning  to 
the  Athenian  generals.  After  the  establishment 
of  the  tyranny  of  the  Thirty  (b.  c.  404),  he  was 
condemned  to  banishment.  Upon  this  he  took 
refuge  with  Pharnabazus,  and  was  about  to  pro¬ 
ceed  to  the  court  of  Artaxerxes,  when  one  night 
his  house  was  surrounded  by  a  band  of  armed  men, 
and  set  on  fire.  He  rushed  out  sword  in  hand, 
but  fell,  pierced  with  arrows,  (b.  c.  404.)  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Diodorus  and  Ephorus  (Diod.  xiv.  11) 
the  assassins  were  emissaries  of  Pharnabazus,  who 
had  been  led  to  this  step  either  by  his  own  jealousy 
of  Alcibiades,  or  by  the  instigation  of  the  Spartans. 
It  is  more  probable  that  they  were  either  employed 
by  the  Spartans,  or  (according  to  one  account  in 
Plutarch)  by  the  brothers  of  a  lady  whom  Alci¬ 
biades  had  seduced.  His  corpse  was  taken  up 
and  buried  by  his  mistress  Timandra.  Athenaeus 
(xiii.  p.  574)  mentions  a  monument  erected  to  his 
memory  at  Melissa,  the  place  of  his  death,  and  a 
statue  of  him  erected  thereon  by  the  emperor 
Hadrian,  who  also  instituted  certain  yearly  sacri¬ 
fices  in  his  honour.  He  left  a  son  by  his  wife 
Hipparete,  named  Alcibiades,  who  never  distin¬ 
guished  himself.  It  was  for  him  that  Isocrates 
wrote  the  speech  Ilepl  rou  Zevyovs.  Two  of 
Lysias’s  speeches  (xiv.  and  xv.)  are  directed 
against  him.  The  fortune  which  he  left  behind 
him  turned  out  to  be  smaller  than  his  patrimony. 
(Plut.  Alcib.  and  Nicias;  Thucyd.  lib.  v. — viii.; 
Xenophon,  Hellen.  lib.  i.  ii. ;  Andoc.  in  Alcib.  and 
deMyster.;  Isocr.  De  Bigis;  Nepos,  A  lcib. ;  Diod. 
xii.  78 — 84,  xiii.  2 — 5,  37 — 41,  45,  46,  49 — 51, 
64 — 73  ;  Athen.  i.  p.  3,  iv.  p.  184,  v.  pp.  215,  216, 
ix.  p.  407,  xi.  p.  506,  xii.  pp.  525,  534,  535,  xiii. 
pp.  574,  575.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

ALCIBUADES  (’AAKLSiaSrjs),  a  Spartan  exile, 
was  restored  to  his  country  about  b.  c.  184,  by  the 
Achaeans,  but  was  ungrateful  enough  to  go  as  am¬ 
bassador  from  Sparta  to  Rome,  in  order  to  accuse 
Philopoemen  and  the  Achaeans.  (Polyb.  xxiii.  4, 
11,  12,  xxiv.  4;  Liv.  xxxix.  35.) 

ALCI'DAMAS  (’AA/a5a/xas),  a  Greek  rheto¬ 
rician,  was  a  native  of  Elaea  in  Aeolis,  in  Asia 
Minor.  (Quintil.  iii.  l.§  10,  with  Spalding’s  note.) 
He  was  a  pupil  of  Gorgias,  and  resided  at  Athens 
between  the  years  b.  c.  432  and  411.  Here  he 
gave  instructions  in  eloquence,  according  to  Eudo- 
cia  (p.  100),  as  the  successor  of  his  master,  and 
was  the  last  of  that  sophistical  school,  with  which 
the  only  object  of  eloquence  was  to  please  the 
hearers  by  the  pomp  and  brilliancy  of  words.  That 
the  works  of  Alcidamas  bore  the  strongest  marks 
of  this  character  of  his  school  is  stated  by  Aris¬ 
totle  (Rhet.  iii.  3.  §  8),  who  censures  his  pompous 
diction  and  extravagant  use  of  poetical  epithets  and 
phrases,  and  by  Dionysius  (De  Isaeo ,  19),  who 
calls  his  style  vulgar  and  inflated.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  an  opponent  of  Isocrates  (Tzetz.  Chil. 
xi.  672),  but  whether  this  statement  refers  to  real 
personal  enmity,  or  whether  it  is  merely  an  infer¬ 
ence  from  the  fact,  that  Alcidamas  condemned  the 
practice  of  writing  orations  for  the  purpose  of  deli¬ 
vering  them,  is  uncertain. 

The  ancients  mention  several  works  of  Alcida- 
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mas,  such  as  an  Eulogy  on  Death,  in  which  he 
enumerated  the  evils  of  human  life,  and  of  which 
Cicero  seems  to  speak  with  great  praise  ( Tusc.  i. 
48)  ;  a  shew-speech,  called  Aoyos  MeacrriviaKos 
(Aristot.  Rhet.  i.  13.  §  5)  ;  a  work  on  music  (Sui- 
das,  s.  v.  ’A A/ctSdjUas)  ;  and  some  scientific  works, 
viz.  one  on  rhetoric  (rex^V  pyropiK-ri,  Plut.  Demosth. 
5),  and  another  called  Aoyos  (pvarMos  (Diog.  Laert. 
viii.  56)  ;  but  all  of  them  are  now  lost.  Tzetzes 
(Chil.  xi.  752)  had  still  before  him  several  orations 
of  Alcidamas,  but  we  now  possess  only  two  decla¬ 
mations  which  go  under  his  ntfine.  1.  ’05 uacrevs, 
rj  Kara  YiaXap-ridovs  irpoSocrLas,  in  which  Odysseus 
is  made  to  accuse  Palamedes  of  treachery  to  the 
cause  of  the  Greeks  during  the  siege  of  Troy.  2. 
7 repl  <To(puTTwv,  in  which  the  author  sets  forth  the 
advantages  of  delivering  extempore  speeches  over 
those  which  have  previously  been  written  out. 
These  two  orations,  the  second  of  which  is  the  bet¬ 
ter  one,  both  in  form  and  thought,  bear  scarcely 
any  traces  of  the  faults  which  Aristotle  and  Dio¬ 
nysius  censure  in  the  works  of  Alcidamas  ;  their 
fault  is  rather  being  frigid  and  insipid.  It  has 
therefore  been  maintained  by  several  critics,  that 
these  orations  are  not  the  works  of  Alcidamas ; 
and  with  regard  to  the  first  of  them,  the  suppo¬ 
sition  is  supported  by  strong  probability  ;  the  se¬ 
cond  may  have  been  written  by  Alcidamas  with  a 
view  to  counteract  the  influence  of  Isocrates.  The 
first  edition  of  them  is  that  in  the  collection  of 
Greek  orators  published  by  Aldus,  Venice,  1513, 
fol.  The  best  modem  editions  are  those  in  Reiske’s 
Oratores  Graeci ,  vol.  viii.  p.  64,  &c. ;  and  in 
Bekker’s  Oratores  Attici,  vol.  vii.  (Oxford.)  [L.S.] 

A'LCIDAS  (’AA/dSas),  was  appointed,  B.  c. 
428,  commander  of  the  Peloponnesian  fleet,  which 
was  sent  to  Lesbos  for  the  relief  of  Mytilene,  then 
besieged  by  the  Athenians.  But  Mytilene  sur¬ 
rendered  to  the  Athenians  seven  days  before  the 
Peloponnesian  fleet  arrived  on  the  coast  of  Asia ; 
and  Alcidas,  who,  like  most  of  the  Spartan  com¬ 
manders,  had  little  enterprise,  resolved  to  return 
home,  although  he  was  recommended  either  to  at¬ 
tempt  the  recovery  of  Mytilene  or  to  make  a  de¬ 
scent  upon  the  Ionian  coast.  While  sailing  along 
the  coast,  he  captured  many  vessels,  and  put  to  death 
all  the  Athenian  allies  whom  he  took.  F rom  Ephesus 
he  sailed  home  with  the  utmost  speed,  being  chased 
by  the  Athenian  fleet,  under  Paches,  as  far  as  Patmos. 
(Thuc.  iii.  16,  26—33.)  After  receiving  reinforce¬ 
ments,  Alcidas  sailed  to  Corcyra,  B.  c.  427  ;  and 
when  the  Athenians  and  Corcyraeans  sailed  out  to 
meet  him,  he  defeated  them  and  drove  them  back 
to  the  island.  With  his  habitual  caution,  how¬ 
ever,  he  would  not  follow  up  the  advantage  he  had 
gained ;  and  being  informed  that  a  large  Athenian 
fleet  was  approaching,  he  sailed  back  to  Pelopon¬ 
nesus.  (iii.  69—81.)  In  b.  c.  426,  he  was  one 
of  the  leaders  of  the  colony  founded  by  the  Lace¬ 
daemonians  at  Heracleia,  near  Thermopylae,  (iii. 
92.) 

ALCI'DICE  (’AA/aSi'/crj),  the  daughter  of  Aleus, 
and  wife  of  Salmoneus,  by  whom  she  had  a  daugh¬ 
ter,  Tyro.  Alcidice  died  early,  and  Salmoneus 
afterwards  married  Sidero.  (Diod.  iv.  68  ;  Apol- 
lod.  i.  9.  §  8.)  [L.  S.J 

ALCI'MACHUS,  a  painter  mentioned  by 
Pliny.  (H.  N.  xxxv.  11.  s.  40.)  He  is  not 
spoken  of  by  any  other  writer,  and  all  that  is 
known  about  him  is,  that  he  painted  a  picture  of 
Dioxippus,  a  victor  in  the  pancratium  at  Olympia. 
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Dioxippus  lived  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great.  (Aelian,  V.  H.  x.  22;  Diod.  xvii.  100; 
Athen.  vi.  p.  251,  a.)  Alcimachus  therefore  pro¬ 
bably  lived  about  the  same  time.  [C.  P.  M.] 
ALCl'MEDE  (’AA/ajueSi?),  a  daughter  of  Phy- 
lacus  and  Clymene,  the  daughter  of  Minyas..  (Apol¬ 
lon.  Rhod.  i.  45  ;  Schol.  ad  loc.  and  ad  i.  230.) 
She  married  Aeson,  by  whom  she  became  the 
mother  of  Jason  (Ov.  Heroid.  iv.  105  ;  Hygin. 
Fab.  13  and  14),  who,  however,  is  called  by  others 
a  son  of  Polymede,  Arne,  or  Scarphe.  (Apollod.  i. 

9.  §  8  ;  comp.  Aeson,  Jason.)  [L.  S.] 

ALCI'MEDON  (’AA KifieScou).  1.  An  Arca¬ 

dian  hero,  from  whom  the  Arcadian  plain  Alcime- 
don  derived  its  name.  He  was  the  father  of 
Phillo,  by  whom  Heracles  begot  a  son,  Aechma- 
goras,  whom  Alcimedon  exposed,  but  Heracles 
saved.  (Paus.  viii.  12.  §  2.)  [Aechmagoras.] 

2.  One  of  the  Tyrrhenian  sailors,  who  wanted 
to  carry  off  the  infant  Dionysus  from  Naxos,  but 
was  metamorphosed,  with  his  companions,  into  a 
dolphin.  (Ov.  Met.  iii.  618  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  134  ; 
comp.  Acoetes.) 

3.  A  son  of  Laerceus,  and  one  of  the  comman¬ 

ders  of  the  Myrmidons  under  Patroclus.  (Horn.  II. 
xvi.  197,  xvii.  475,  &c.)  [L-  S.] 

ALCI'MEDON,  an  embosser  or  chaser,  spoken 
of  by  Virgil  {Eclog.  iii.  37,  44),  who  mentions 
some  goblets  of  his  workmanship.  [C.  P.  M.j 
ALCI'MENES  (’AA Kifitvns).  1.  A  son  of 

Glaucus,  who  was  unintentionally  killed  by  his 
brother  Bellerophon.  According  to  some  tradi¬ 
tions,  this  brother  of  Bellerophon  was  called  Deli- 
ades,  or  Peiren.  (Apollod.  ii.  3.  §  1.) 

2.  One  of  the  sons  of  Jason  and  Medeia.  When 
Jason  subsequently  wanted  to  marry  Glauce,  his 
sons  Alcimenes  and  Tisander  were  murdered  by 
Medeia,  and  were  afterwards  buried  by  Jason  in 
the  sanctuary  of  Hera  at  Corinth.  (Diod.  iv.  o4, 

55.)  [L.  S.] 

ALCI'MENES  (’AA/afie'm?s-),  an  Athenian  comic 
poet,  apparently  a  contemporary  of  Aeschylus. 
One  of  his  pieces  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
Ko\vfjL§u(rcu  (the  Female  Swimmers).  His  works 
were  greatly  admired  by  Tynnichus,  a  younger 
contemporary  of  Aeschylus. 

There  was  a  tragic  writer  of  the  same  name,  a 
native  of  Megara,  mentioned  by  Suidas.  (Meineke, 
Hist.  Crit.  Comicorum  Grace,  p.  481  ;  Suid.  s.  v. 

’  AAKigevris  and  ’AA/c/my.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

A'LCIMUS  (‘'AA/a/ms),  also  called  Jacimus,  or 
Joachim  (’IctKetjuos),  one  of  the  Jewish  priests,  who 
espoused  the  Syrian  cause.  He  was  made  high 
priest  by  Demetrius,  about  B.  c.  161,  and  was  in¬ 
stalled  in  his  office  by  the  help  of  a  Syrian  army. 
In  consequence  of  his  cruelties  he  was  expelled  by 
the  Jews,  and  obliged  to  fly  to  Antioch,  but  was 
restored  by  the  help  of  another  Syrian  army.  He 
continued  in  his  office,  under  the  protection  of  the 
Syrians,  till  his  death,  which  happened  suddenly 
(b.  c.  159)  while  he  was  pulling  down  the  wall  of 
the  temple  that  divided  the  court  of  the  Gentiles 
from  that  of  the  Israelites.  (Joseph.  Ant.  Jud.  xii. 
9.  §  7  ;  1  Maccab.  vii.  ix.) 

A'LCIMUS  (’AAkijuos),  a  Greek  rhetorician 
whom  Diogenes  Laertius  (ii.  114)  calls  the  most 
distinguished  of  all  Greek  rhetoricians,  flourished 
about  b.  c.  300.  It  is  not  certain  whether  he  is 
the  same  as  the  Alcimus  to  whom  Diogenes  in 
another  passage  (iii.  9)  ascribes  a  work  7r pos  '  Ago  v- 
rav.  Athenaeus  in  several  places  speaks  of  a  Si- 
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cilian  Alcimus,  who  appears  to  have  been  the 
author  of  a  great  historical  work,  parts  of  which 
are  referred  to  under  the  names  of  iTccAt/cct  and 
2<fceAucd.  But  whether  he  was  the  same  as  the 
rhetorician  Alcimus,  cannot  be  determined.  (Athen. 

x.  p.  441,  xii.  p.  518,  vii.  p.  322.)  [L.  S.] 

A'LCIMUS  (AVI'TUS)  ALE  THIUS,  the 
writer  of  seven  short  poems  in  the  Latin  anthology, 
whom  Wernsdorf  has  shewn  {Poet.  Fat.  Alin.  \ol. 
vi.  p.  26,  &c.)  to  be  the  same  person  as  Alcimus, 
the  rhetorician  in  Aquitania,  in  Gaul,  who  is  spoken 
of  in  terms  of  high  praise  by  Sidonius  Apollinaris, 

( Epist.  viii.  11,  v.  10,)  and  Ausonius.  ( Profess . 
Burdigal.  ii.)  His  date  is  determined  by  Hiero¬ 
nymus  in  his  Chronicon,  who  says  that  Alcimus 
and  Delphidius  taught  in  Aquitania  in  a.d.  360. 
His  poems  are  superior  to  most,  of  his  time. 
They  are  printed  by  Meier,  in  his  “  Anthologia 
Latina,”  ep.  254—260,  and  by  Wernsdorf,  vol.  vi. 
p.  ]  94,  &c. 

ALCI'NOUS  (’AA kivoos).  1.  A  son  of  Nau- 
sithous,  and  grandson  of  Poseidon.  His  name  is 
celebrated  in  the  story  of  the  Argonauts,  and  still 
more  in  that  of  the  wanderings  of  Odysseus.  In 
the  former  Alcinous  is  represented  as  living  with 
his  queen  Arete  in  the  island  of  Drepane.  The 
Argonauts,  on  their  return  from  Colchis,  came  to 
his  island,  and  were  most  hospitably  received. 
When  the  Colchians,  in  their  pursuit  of  the  Argo¬ 
nauts,  likewise  arrived  in  Drepane,  and  demanded 
that  Medeia  should  be  delivered  up  to  them,  Alci¬ 
nous  declared  that  if  she  was  still  a  maiden  she 
should  be  restored  to  them,  but  if  she  was  already 
the  wife  of  Jason,  he  would  protect  her  and  her 
husband  against  the  Colchians.  The  Colchians  were 
obliged,  by  the  contrivance  of  Arete,  to  depart  with¬ 
out  their  princess,  and  the  Argonauts  continued 
their  voyage  homewards,  after  they  had  received 
munificent  presents  from  Alcinous.  (Apollon.  Rhod. 
iv.  990-1225  ;  Orph.  Argon.  1288,  &c.  ;  Apollod. 
i.  9.  §  25,  26.)  According  to  Homer,  Alcinous  is 
the  happy  ruler  of  the  Phaeacians  in  the  island  of 
Scheria,  who  has  by  Arete  five  sons  and  one  daugh¬ 
ter,  Nausicaa.  {Od.  vi.  12,  &c.,  62,  &c.)  The 
description  of  his  palace  and  his  dominions,  the 
mode  in  which  Odysseus  is  received,  the  enter¬ 
tainments  given  to  him,  and  the  stories  he  related 
to  the  king  about  his  own  wanderings,  occupy  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  Odyssey  (from  book  vi. 
to  xiii.),  and  form  one  of  its  most  charming  parts. 
(Comp.  Hygin.  Fab.  125  and  126.) 

2.  A  son  of  Hippothoon,  who,  in  conjunction 
with  his  father  and  eleven  brothers,  expelled  Ica- 
rion  and  Tyndareus  from  Lacedaemon,  but  was 
afterwards  killed,  with  his  father  and  brothers,  by 
Heracles.  (Apollod.  iii.  10.  §  5.)  [L.  S.] 

A'LCINOUS  (’AA idvuvs),  a  Platonic  philoso¬ 
pher,  who  probably  lived  under  the  Caesars.  No¬ 
thing  is  known  of  his  personal  history,  but  a  work 
entitled  'Eirnogr]  tuiv  nAdrawos  So'yg.a.Twv,  con¬ 
taining  an  analysis  of  the  Platonic  philosophy,  as 
it  was  set  forth  by  late  writers,  has  been  preserved. 
The  treatise  is  written  rather  in  the  manner  of 
Aristotle  than  of  Plato,  and  the  author  has  not 
hesitated  to  introduce  any  of  the  views  of  other 
philosophers  which  seemed  to  add  to  the  complete¬ 
ness  of  the  system.  Thus  the  parts  of  the  syllo¬ 
gism  (c.  6),  the  doctrine  of  the  mean  and  of  the 
e£ets  and  evepyGai  (c.  2.  8),  are  attributed  to 
Plato  ;  as  well  as  the  division  of  philosophy  which 
was  common  to  the  Peripatetics  and  Stoics.  It 
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was  impossible  from  the  writings  of  Plato  to  get  a 
system  complete  in  its  parts,  and  hence  the  temp¬ 
tation  of  later  writers,  who  sought  for  system,  to 
join  Plato  and  Aristotle,  without  perceiving  the 
inconsistency  of  the  union,  while  everything  which 
suited  their  purpose  was  fearlessly  ascribed  to  the 
founder  of  their  own  sect.  In  the  treatise  of 
Alcinous,  however,  there  are  still  traces  of  the  spi¬ 
rit  of  Plato,  however  low  an  idea  he  gives  of  his 
own  philosophical  talent.  He  held  the  world  and 
its  animating  soul  to  be  eternal.  This  soul  of  the 
universe  (r?  r°v  Koa/aov)  was  not  created  by 

God,  but,  to  use  the  image  of  Alcinous,  it  was 
awakened  by  him  as  from  a  profound  sleep,  and 
turned  towards  himself,  “that  it  might  look  out 
upon  intellectual  things  (c.  14)  and  receive  forms 
and  ideas  from  the  divine  mind.”  It  was  the  first 
of  a  succession  of  intermediate  beings  between  God 
and  man.  The  ideal  proceeded  immediately  from 
the  mind  of  God,  and  were  the  highest  object  of 
our  intellect ;  the  “  form”  of  matter,  the  types  of 
sensible  things,  having  a  real  being  in  themselves, 
(c.  9.)  He  differed  from  the  earlier  Platonists  in 
confining  the  ideal  to  general  laws  :  it  seemed  an 
unworthy  notion  that  God  could  conceive  an  idea 
of  things  artificial  or  unnatural,  or  of  individuals 
or  particulars,  or  of  any  thing  relative.  He  seems 
to  have  aimed  at  harmonizing  the  views  of  Plato 
and  Aristotle  on  the  ideal,  as  he  distinguished 
them  from  the  e'ldr],  forms  of  things,  which  he  al- 
loAved  were  inseparable  :  a  view  which  seems  ne¬ 
cessarily  connected  with  the  doctrine  of  the  eternity 
and  self-existence  of  matter.  God,  the  first  foun¬ 
tain  of  the  ideal,  could  not  be  known  as  he  is :  it 
is  but  a  faint  notion  of  him  we  obtain  from  nega¬ 
tions  and  analogies  :  his  nature  is  equally  beyond 
our  power  of  expression  or  conception.  Below  him 
are  a  series  of  beings  (dai/aoves)  who  superintend 
the  production  of  all  living  things,  and  hold  inter¬ 
course  with  men.  The  human  soul  passes  through 
various  transmigrations,  thus  connecting  the  series 
with  the  lower  classes  of  being,  until  it  is  finally 
purified  and  rendered  acceptable  to  God.  It  will 
be  seen  that  his  system  was  a  compound  of  Plato 
and  Aristotle,  with  some  parts  borrowed  from  the 
east,  and  perhaps  derived  from  a  study  of  the 
Pythagorean  system.  (Ritter,  Geschichte  der  Pldlo- 
sophie,  iv.  p.  249.) 

Alcinous  first  appeared  in  the  Latin  version  of 
Pietro  Balbi,  which  was  published  at  Rome  with 
Apuleius,  1469,  fol.  The  Greek  text  was  printed 
in  the  Aldine  edition  of  Apuleius,  1521,  8vo. 
Another  edition  is  that  of  Fell,  Oxford,  1667. 
The  best  is  bv  J.  F.  Fischer,  Leipzig,  1783,  8vo. 
It  was  translated  into  French  by  J.  J.  Combes- 
Dounous,  Paris,  1800,  8vo.,  and  into  English  by 
Stanley  in  his  History  of  Philosophy.  [B.  J.] 

ALCIPHRON  (’AA KKppccv'),  a  Greek  sophist, 
and  the  most  eminent  among  the  Greek  epistolo- 
graphers.  Respecting  his  life  or  the  age  in  which 
he  lived  Ave  possess  no  direct  information  what¬ 
ever.  Some  of  the  earlier  critics,  as  La  Croze  and 
J.  C.  Wolf,  placed  him,  without  any  plausible 
reason,  in  the  fifth  century  of  our  aera.  Bergler, 
and  others  who  followed  him,  placed  Alciphron 
in  the  period  between  Lucian  and  Aristaenetus, 
that  is,  between  a.d.  170  and  350,  Avhile  others 
again  assign  to  him  a  date  even  earlier  than  the 
time  of  Lucian.  The  only  circumstance  that 
suggests  anything  respecting  his  age  is  the  fact, 
that  among  the  letters  of  Aristaenetus  there  are 
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two  (i.  5  and  22)  between  Lucian  and  Alciphron  ; 
now  as  Aristaenetus  is  noAvhere  guilty  of  any  great 
historical  inaccuracy,  we  may  safely  infer  that 
Alciphron  Avas  a  contemporary  of  Lucian — an  infe¬ 
rence  Avhich  is  not  incompatible  Avith  the  opinion, 
whether  true  or  false,  that  Alciphron  imitated 
Lucian. 

We  possess  under  the  name  of  Alciphron  116 
fictitious  letters,  in  3  books,  the  object  of  which 
is  to  delineate  the  characters  of  certain  classes  of 
men,  by  introducing  them  as  expressing  their  pe¬ 
culiar  sentiments  and  opinions  upon  subjects  with 
Avhich  they  Avere  familiar.  The  classes  of  persons 
which  Alciphron  chose  for  this  purpose  are  fisher¬ 
men,  country  people,  parasites,  and  hetaerae  or 
Athenian  courtezans.  All  are  made  to  express 
their  sentiments  in  the  most  graceful  and  elegant 
language,  even  where  the  subjects  are  of  a  low 
or  obscene  kind.  The  characters  are  thus  some¬ 
what  raised  above  their  common  standard,  Avithout 
any  great  violation  of  the  truth  of  reality.  The 
form  of  these  letters  is  exquisitely  beautiful,  and 
the  language  is  the  pure  Attic  dialect,  such  as  it 
was  spoken  in  the  best  times  in  familiar  but  re¬ 
fined  conversation  at  Athens.  The  scene  from 
Avhich  the  letters  are  dated  is,  Avith  a  few  excep¬ 
tions,  Athens  and  its  vicinity  ;  and  the  time,  wher¬ 
ever  it  is  discernible,  is  the  period  after  the  reign 
of  Alexander  the  Great.  The  neAV  Attic  comedy 
was  the  principal  source  from  which  the  author  de¬ 
rived  his  information  respecting  the  characters  and 
manners  Avhich  he  describes,  and  for  this  reason 
these  letters  contain  much  valuable  information 
about  the  private  life  of  the  Athenians  of  that  time. 
It  has  been  said,  that  Alciphron  is  an  imitator  of 
Lucian ;  but  besides  the  style,  and,  in  a  few  in¬ 
stances,  the  subject  matter,  there  is  no  resemblance 
between  the  tAVO  Avriters :  the  spirit  in  Avhich  the 
two  treat  their  subjects  is  totally  different.  Both 
derived  their  materials  from  the  same  sources,  and 
in  style  both  aimed  at  the  greatest  perfection  of  the 
genuine  Attic  Greek.  Bergler  has  truly  remarked, 
that  Alciphron  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  Me¬ 
nander  as  Lucian  to  Aristophanes.  The  first  edi¬ 
tion  of  Alciphron’s  letters  is  that  of  Aldus,  in  his 
collection  of  the  Greek  Epistolographers,  Venice, 
1499,  4to.  This  edition,  however,  contains  only 
those  letters  Avhich,  in  more  modern  editions,  form 
the  first  two  books.  Seventy-tAvo  neAV  letters  were 
added  from  a  Vienna  and  a  Vatican  MS.  by  Bergler, 
in  his  edition  (Leipzig,  1715,  8vo.)  with  notes  and 
a  Latin  translation.  These  seventy-two  epistles 
form  the  third  book  in  Bergler’s  edition.  J.  A. 
Wagner,  in  his  edition  (Leipzig,  1798,  2  vols,  8vo., 
with  the  notes  of  Bergler),  added  two  new  letters 
entire,  and  fragments  of  five  others.  One  long 
letter,  Avhich  has  not  yet  been  published  entire, 
exists  in  several  Paris  MSS.  [L.  S.] 

ALCIPPE  (’AA/«7r7n7).  1.  A  daughter  of 

Ares  and  Agraulos,  the  daughter  of  Cecrops.  Ha- 
lirrhothius,  the  son  of  Poseidon,  intended  to  violate 
her,  but  AAras  surprised  by  Ares,  and  killed,  for 
which  Poseidon  bore  a  grudge  against  Ares.  (Paus. 
i.  21.  §  7  ;  Apollod.  iii.  14.  §  2.) 

2.  A  maiden,  who  was  dishonoured  by  her  own 
brother,  Astraeus,  unwittingly.  When  Astraeus 
became  aware  of  his  deed,  he  threw  himself  into  a 
river,  Avhich  received  from  him  the  name  of  Astrae¬ 
us,  but  Avas  afterwards  called  Caicus.  (Plut.  De 
Fluv.  21.) 

Other  personages  of  this  name  are  mentioned  in 
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Apollod.  iii.  15.  §  8;  Diod.  iv.  16 ;  Eustath.  ad  Horn. 
p.  776  ;  Horn.  Od.  iv.  124.  [Alcyonides.]  [L.  S.] 

ALOIS  (’AA/cts),  that  is,  the  Strong.  1.  A 
surname  of  Athena,  under  which  she  was  worship¬ 
ped  in  Macedonia.  (Liv.  xlii.  51.) 

2.  A  deity  among  the  Naharvali,  an  ancient 
German  tribe.  (Tacit.  Germ.  43.)  Grimm  ( Deut¬ 
sche  Mythol.  p.  39)  considers  Alcis  in  the  passage 
of  Tacitus  to  be  the  genitive  of  Alx,  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  him,  signifies  a  sacred  grove,  and  is 
connected  with  the  Greek  dXaos.  Another  Alcis 
occurs  in  Apollodorus,  ii.  1.  §  5.  [L.  S.] 

ALCI'STHENE,  a  female  painter  spoken  of  by 
Pliny  (H.  N.  xxxv.  11.  s.  40),  who  mentions  one 
of  her  pictures  representing  a  dancer.  [C.  P.  M.] 

ALCI'THOE.  [Alcathoe.] 

A'LCITHUS  (’A.A kiQos),  sent  as  ambassador  by 
the  Achaeans  to  Ptolemy  Philometor,  B.  c.  169, 
when  they  heard  that  the  Anacleteria  (see  Diet,  of 
Ant.  s.v .)  were  to  be  celebrated  in  his  honour. 
(Polyb.  xxviii.  10,  16.) 

ALCMAEON  (’  AAicgaicnv),  a  son  of  Amphia- 
raus  and  Eriphyle,  and  brother  of  Amphilochus, 
Eurydice,  and  Demonassa.  (Apollod.  iii.  7.  §  2.) 
His  mother  was  induced  by  the  necklace  of  Har- 
monia,  which  she  received  from  Polyneices,  to  per¬ 
suade  her  husband  Amphiaraus  to  take  part  in  the 
expedition  against  Thebes.  (Horn.  Od.  xv.  247, 
&c.)  But  before  Amphiaraus  set  out,  he  enjoined 
his  sons  to  kill  their  mother  as  soon  as  they  should 
be  grown  up.  (Apollod.  iii.  6.  §  2  ;  Hygin.  Fab. 
73.)  When  the  Epigoni  prepared  for  a  second 
expedition  against  Thebes,  to  avenge  the  death  of 
their  fathers,  the  oracle  promised  them  success  and 
victory,  if  they  chose  Alcmaeon  their  leader.  He 
was  at  first  disinclined  to  undertake  the  command, 
as  he  had  not  yet  taken  vengeance  on  his  mother, 
according  to  the  desire  of  his  father.  But  she, 
who  had  now  received  from  Thersander,  the  son 
of  Polyneices,  the  peplus  of  Harmonia  also,  in¬ 
duced  him  to  join  the  expedition.  Alcmaeon  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  greatly  in  it,  and  slew  Laoda- 
mus,  the  son  of  Eteocles.  (Apollod.  iii.  7.  §  2,  &c. ; 
comp.  Diod.  iv.  66.)  When,  after  the  fall  of 
Thebes,  he  learnt  the  reason  for  which  his  mother 
had  urged  him  on  to  take  part  in  the  expedition, 
he  slew  her  on  the  advice  of  an  oracle  of  Apollo, 
and,  according  to  some  traditions,  in  conjunction 
with  his  brother  Amphilochus.  For  this  deed  he 
became  mad,  and  was  haunted  by  the  Erinnyes.  He 
first  came  to  Oicleus  in  Arcadia,  and  thence  went 
to  Phegeus  in  Psophis,  and  being  purified  by  the 
latter,  he  married  his  daughter  Arsinoe  or  Alphe- 
siboea  (Paus.  viii.  24.  §  4),  to  whom  he  gave  the 
necklace  and  peplus  of  Harmonia.  But  the  coun¬ 
try  in  which  he  now  resided  was  visited  by  scar¬ 
city,  in  consequence  of  his  being  the  murderer  of 
his  mother,  and  the  oracle  advised  him  to  go  to 
Achelous.  According  to  Pausanias,  he  left  Psophis 
because  his  madness  did  not  yet  cease.  Pausanias 
and  Thucydides  (ii.  102  ;  comp.  Plut.  De  Exit.  p. 
602)  1  art  her  state,  that  the  oracle  commanded 
him  to  go  to  a  country  which  had  been  formed 
subsequent  to  the  murder  of  his  mother,  and  was 
therefore  under  no  curse.  The  country  thus  point¬ 
ed  out  was  a  tract  of  land  which  had  been  recently 
formed  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Achelous.  Apol¬ 
lodorus  agrees  with  this  account,  but  gives  a  de¬ 
tailed  history  of  Alcmaeon’s  wanderings  until  he 
reached  the  mouth  of  Achelous,  who  gave  him  his 
daughter  Calirrhoe  in  marriage.  Calirrhoe  had  a 
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desire  to  possess  the  necklace  and  peplus  of  Har¬ 
monia,  and  Alcmaeon,  to  gratify  her  wish,  went  to 
Psophis  to  get  them  from  Phegeus,  under  the  pre¬ 
text  that  he  intended  to  dedicate  them  at  Delphi, 
in  order  to  be  freed  from  his  madness.  Phegeus 
complied  with  his  request,  but  when  he  heard  that 
the  treasures  were  fetched  for  Calirrhoe,  he  sent 
his  sons  Pronous  and  Agenor  (Apollod.  iii.  7.  §6) 
or,  according  to  Pausanias  (viii.  24.  §  4),  Temenus 
and  Axion,  after  him,  with  the  command  to  kill 
him.  This  was  done,  but  the  sons  of  Alcmaeon  by 
Calirrhoe  took  bloody  vengeance  at  the  instigation 
of  their  mother.  (Apollod.  Paus.  II.  cc.  ;  Ov.  Met. 
ix.  407,  &c.) 

The  story  about  Alcmaeon  furnished  rich  mate¬ 
rials  for  the  epic  and  tragic  poets  of  Greece,  and 
their  Roman  imitators.  But  none  of  these  poems 
is  now  extant,  and  we  only  know  from  Apollo¬ 
dorus  (iii.  7.  §  7),  that  Euripides,  in  his  tragedy 
“  Alcmaeon,”  stated  that  after  the  fall  of  Thebes 
he  married  Manto,  the  daughter  of  Teiresias,  and 
that  he  had  two  children  by  her,  Amphilochus  and 
Tisiphone,  whom  he  gave  to  Creon,  king  of  Co¬ 
rinth,  to  educate.  The  wife  of  Creon,  jealous  of 
the  extraordinary  beauty  of  Tisiphone,  afterwards 
sold  her  as  a  slave,  and  Alcmaeon  himself  bought 
her,  without  knowing  that  she  was  his  daughter. 
(Diod.  iv.  66  ;  Paus.  vii.  3.  §  1,  ix.  33.  §  1.) 
Alcmaeon  after  his  death  was  worshipped  as  a 
hero,  and  at  Thebes  he  seems  to  have  had  an  altar, 
near  the  house  of  Pindar  ( Pyth .  viii.  80,  &c.),  who 
calls  him  his  neighbour  and  the  guardian  of  his 
property,  and  also  seems  to  suggest  that  prophetic 
powers  were  ascribed  to  him,  as  to  his  father  Am¬ 
phiaraus.  At  Psophis  his  tomb  was  shewn,  sur¬ 
rounded  with  lofty  and  sacred  cypresses.  (Paus. 
viii.  24.  §  4.)  At  Oropus,  in  Attica,  where  Am¬ 
phiaraus  and  Amphilochus  were  worshipped,  Alc¬ 
maeon  enjoyed  no  such  honours,  because  he  was  a 
matricide.  (Paus.  i.  34.  §  2.)  He  was  represented 
in  a  statue  at  Delphi,  and  on  the  chest  of  C}rpse- 
lus.  (x.  10.  §  2,  v.  17.  §  4.)  [L.  S.] 

ALCMAEON  (AA/quatW),  son  of  the  Megacles 
who  was  guilty  of  sacrilege  with  respect  to  the  fol¬ 
lowers  of  Cimon,  was  invited  by  Croesus  to  Sardis 
in  consequence  of  the  services  he  had  rendered  to 
an  embassy  sent  by  Croesus  to  consult  the  Delphic 
oracle.  On  his  arrival  at  Sardis,  Croesus  made 
him  a  present  of  as  much  gold  as  he  could  carry 
out  of  the  treasury.  Alcmaeon  took  the  king  at 
his  word,  by  putting  on  a  most  capacious  dress, 
the  folds  of  which  (as  well  as  the  vacant  space  of 
a  pair  of  very  wide  boots,  also  provided  for  the 
occasion)  he  stuffed  with  gold,  and  then  filled  his 
mouth  and  hair  with  gold  dust.  Croesus  laughed 
at  the  trick,  and  presented  him  with  as  much  again 
(about  590  b.  c.).  The  wealth  thus  acquired  is  said 
to  have  contributed  greatly  to  the  subsequent  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  Alcmaeonidae.  (Herod,  vi.  125.) 

Alcmaeon  was  a  breeder  of  horses  for  chariot- 
races,  and  on  one  occasion  gained  the  prize  in  a 
chariot-race  at  Olympia.  (Herod,  l.c.;  Isocrates, 
de  Bigis,  c.  10.  p.  351.)  We  are  informed  by 
Plutarch  (Solon,  c.  11),  that  he  commanded  the 
Athenians  in  the  Cirrhaean  war,  which  began 
b.  c.  600.  [P.  S.j 

ALCMAEON  (’ AA/qucuW),  one  of  the  most 
eminent  natural  philosophers  of  antiquity,  was  a 
native  of  Crotona  in  Magna  Graecia.  His  father’s 
name  was  Pirithus,  and  he  is  said  to  have  been  a 
pupil  of  Pythagoras,  and  must  therefore  have  lived 
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in  the  latter  half  of  the  sixth  century  before  Christ. 
(Diog.  Laert.  viii.  83.)  Nothing  more  is  known  of  the 
.events  of  his  life.  His  most  celebrated  anatomical 
discovery  has  been  noticed  in  the  Diet.  of  Ant.  p. 
7 56,  a ;  but  whether  his  knowledge  in  this  branch 
of  science  was  derived  from  the  dissection  of  ani¬ 
mals  or  of  human  bodies,  is  a  disputed  question, 
which  it  is  difficult  to  decide.  Chalcidius,  on 
whose  authority  the  fact  rests,  merely  says  ( Com¬ 
ment .  in  Plat  “  Tim."  p.  368,  ed.  Fabr.),  “  qui 
primus  exsectionem  aggredi  est  ausus,”  and  the 
word  eocsedio  would  apply  equally  well  to  either 
case.  He  is  said  also  (Diog.  Laert.  l.c.;  Cle¬ 
mens  Alexandr.  Strom,  i.  p.  308)  to  have  been  the 
first  person  who  wrote  on  natural  philosophy 
(c puaiKov  Xoyov ),  and  to  have  invented  fables  ( fa - 
bulas,  Isid.  Orig.  i.  39).  He  also  wrote  several 
other  medical  and  philosophical  works,  of  which 
nothing  but  the  titles  and  a  few  fragments  have 
been  preserved  by  Stobaeus  ( Eclog .  Phys.),  Plu¬ 
tarch  (De  Phys.  Philos.  Deer.),  and  Galen.  ( Tlistor . 
Philosoph.)  A  further  account  of  his  philosophical 
opinions  may  be  found  in  Menage’s  Notes  to  Dio¬ 
genes  Laertius,  viii.  83,  p.  387  ;  Le  Clerc,  Hist,  de 
la  Med. ;  Alfons.  Ciacconius  ap.  Fabric.  Biblioth. 
G)  'aec.  vol.  xiii.  p.  48,  ed.  vet. ;  Sprengel,  Hist,  de 
la  Med.  vol.  i.  p.  239 ;  C.  G.  Kuhn,  De  Philosoph. 
ante  Hippocr.  Medicinae  Cultor.  Lips.  1781,  4to., 
reprinted  in  Ackermann’s  Opusc.  ad  Histor.  Medic. 
Pertinentia,  Norimb.  1797,  8vo.,  and  in  Kiihn’s 
Opusc.  Acad.  Med.  et  Philol.  Lips.  1827-8,  2  vols. 
8vo. ;  Isensee,  Gesch.  der  Medicin.  [W.  A.  G.] 
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Although  Alcmaeon  is  termed  a  pupil  of  Pytha¬ 
goras,  there  is  great  reason  to  doubt  whether  he 
was  a  Pythagorean  at  all ;  his  name  seems  to  have 
crept  into  the  lists  of  supposititious  Pythagoreans 
given  us  by  later  writers.  (Brandis,  Geschichte 
der  Philosophic ,  vol.  i.  p.  507.)  Aristotle  ( Meta - 
phys.  A.  5)  mentions  him  as  nearly  contemporary 
with  Pythagoras,  but  distinguishes  between  the 
crroixeia  of  opposites,  under  which  the  Pythago¬ 
reans  included  all  things,  and  the  double  principle 
of  Alcmaeon,  according  to  Aristptle,  less  extended, 
although  he  does  not  explain  the  precise  differ¬ 
ence.  Other  doctrines  of  Alcmaeon  have  been  pre¬ 
served  to  us.  He  said  that  the  human  soul  was 
immortal  and  partook  of  the  divine  nature,  because 
like  the  heavenly  bodies  it  contained  in  itself  a 
principle  of  motion.  (Arist.  de  Anima,  i.  2,  p. 
405  ;  Cic.  de  Nat.  Dear.  i.  11.)  The  eclipse  of 
the  moon,  which  was  also  eternal,  he  supposed  to 
arise  from  its  shape,  which  he  said  was  like  a  boat. 
All  his  doctrines  which  have  come  down  to  us, 
relate  to  physics  or  medicine ;  and  seem  to  have 
arisen  partly  out  of  the  speculations  of  the  Ionian 
school,  with  which  rather  than  the  Pythagorean, 
Aristotle  appears  to  connect  Alcmaeon,  partly  from 
the  traditionary  lore  of  the  earliest  medical  science. 
(Brandis,  vol.  i.  p.  508.)  [B.  J.] 

ALCMAEO'NIDAE  (A A/qucuow'Scu),  a  noble 
family  at  Athens,  members  of  which  fill  a  space  in 
Grecian  history  from  1100  to  400  B.  c.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  is  a  genealogical  table  of  the  family. 


1.  Alcmaeon,  founder  of  the  family,  1100  b.  c. 

2. ’  (Megacles),  6th  perpetual  archon. 

3.  (Alcmaeon),  last  perpetual  archon.  (b.  c.  755 — 753.) 

4.  Megacles,  archon  in  b.  c.  612. 


5.  Alcmaeon,  about  590  b.  c.  (See  Alcmaeon.) 

6.  Megacles,  the  opponent=pAgariste,  daughter  of  Cleisthenes, 

of  Peisistratus.  |  tyrant  of  Sicyon. 


10.  Alcibiades.  His  pa¬ 
rentage  is  unknown, 
but  he  was  said  to  be 
an  Alcmaeon  id  on 
the  father’s  side.  (De- 
mosth.  inMid.  p.  5  6 1 . ) 


7.  Cleisthenes,  (the  re¬ 
former.  See  Cleis¬ 
thenes.) 

I 

11.  Megacles,  victor 
in  the  Pythian 
games.  (Pind. 
Pyth.  vii.  15.) 


8.  Hippocrates.  (Herod,  vi.  131 ;  9.  Coesyra,  mar. 

Schol.  Pind.  Pyth.  vii.  17.)  to  Peisistratus. 


12.  Megacles.  13.  Agariste.-j-Xanthippus. 
(Herod,  vi.  (Herod. vi. 

131.)  131 ;  Plut. 

Peric.  3.) 


14.  Axiochus. 
Plat.  Eu- 
th/d.  p. 
265.) 

i 


15.  Cleinias-T-1 6.  Deinomache-j-Hipponicus,  1 7.  Euryptolemus. 


commanded 
a  trireme  at 
Artemisinin 
b.c.  480; fell 


(Pint.  Ale. 

1.) 


commanded  (Plut.  Cim.  4.) 


at  Tanagra 
b.  c.  246. 
(Thuc.iii.91 .) 


at  Coroneia 
b.  c.  442. 
(Herod,  viii. 
17  ;  Plut. 
Ale.  1.) 


He  is  thought 
by  some  to 
have  been 
himself  an 
Alcmaeonid. 
Hjpponicus. 


1 8.  Pericles,  1 9.  Ariphron. 
(the  great  (Plut.  Ale. 

states-  1  ;  Plat, 

man.  Pe-  Protag.  p. 

ricles.)  320.) 


a 
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1  .1.  1  .  . 

20.  Alci-  2 1  .Celinias.  22.  Alcibiades, 

1  .  .  1. 

23.  Cleinias.  24.  Callias. 

25.  Isodice: 

1  „  1 

=  Cimon.  26.  Paralus.  27-  Xan- 

biades. 

(Xenoph.  (the  great 

(Plat.  (The  rich 

(Plut. 

(Plat.  Me-  thippus. 

(Xenoph. 

Conviv.  general. 

Protag.  Callias.) 

Cim.  4.) 

no?i ,  94 ; 

Helten.  i. 

iv.  12.)  Alcibi- 

p.  320.) 

Protag.  p. 

2.  §13.) 

ades.) 

315;  Plut. 

|  ' 

Per.  37.) 

28.  Alcibiades. 

(Alcibiades.) 

The  Alcmaeonidae  were  a  branch  of  the  family 
of  the  Neleidae.  The  Neleidae  were  driven  out 
of  Pylus  in  Messenia  by  the  Dorians,  about  1100 
B.  c.,  and  went  to  Athens,  where  Melanthus,  the 
representative  of  the  elder  branch  of  the  family  be¬ 
came  king,  and  Alcmaeon,  the  representative  of  the 
second  branch,  became  a  noble  and  the  ancestor  of  the 
Alcmaeonidae.  Alcmaeon  was  the  great-grandson 
of  Nestor.  (Paus.  ii.  18.  §  7.)  Among  the  archons 
for  life,  the  sixth  is  named  Megacles,  and  the  last 
Alcmaeon.  But,  as  the  archons  for  life  appear 
to  have  been  always  taken  from  the  family  of  Me- 
don,  it  is  probable  that  these  were  only  Alcmaeo- 
nids  on  the  mother’s  side.  The  first  remarkable 
man  among  the  Alcmaeonids  Avas  the  archon  Me¬ 
gacles,  who  brought  upon  the  family  the  guilt  of 
sacrilege  by  his  treatment  of  the  insurgents  under 
Cylon.  (b.  c.  6 P2.)  [Cimon  Megacles.]  The  ex¬ 
pulsion  of  the  Alcmaeonids  was  now  loudly  de¬ 
manded,  and  Solon,  who  probably  saw  in  such  an 
event  an  important  step  towards  his  intended  re¬ 
forms,  advised  them  to  submit  their  cause  to  a 
tribunal  of  three  hundred  nobles.  The  result  was 
that  they  Avere  banished  from  Athens  and  retired 
to  Phocis,  probably  about  596  or  595  B.  c.  Their 
wealth  having  been  augmented  by  the  liberality  of 
Croesus  to  Alcmaeon,  the  son  of  Megacles  [Alc¬ 
maeon],  and  their  influence  increased  by  the  mar¬ 
riage  of  Megacles,  the  son  of  Alcmaeon,  to  Agariste, 
the  daughter  of  Cleisthenes,  tyrant  of  Sicyon,  they 
took  adA'antage  of  the  divided  state  of  Athens,  and 
by  joining  the  party  of  Lycurgus,  they  effected 
their  return  ;  and  shortly  afterwards,  by  a  similar 
union,  they  expelled  Peisistratus  soon  after  he  had 
seized  the  government,  (b.  c.  559.)  [Peisistratus.] 
This  state  of  things  did  not  last  long  ;  for,  at  the  end 
of  five  years,  Megacles  gave  his  daughter  Coesyra  in 
marriage  to  Peisistratus,  and  assisted  in  his  restora¬ 
tion  to  Athens.  But  a  new  quarrel  immediately 
arose  out  of  the  conduct  of  Peisistratus  toAvards  his 
wife,  and  the  Alcmaeonids  once  more  expelled  him. 
During  the  following  ten  years,  Peisistratus  col¬ 
lected  an  army,  Avith  which  he  invaded  Attica, 
and  defeated  the  Alcmaeonids,  Avho  Avere  noAV  once 
more  driven  into  exile.  They  were,  however,  still 
formidable  enemies.  After  the  death  of  Hippar¬ 
chus,  they  took  possession  of  Lipsydicum,  a  fort¬ 
ress  on  the  frontier  of  Attica,  and  made  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  restore  themselves,  but  Avere  defeated  by 
Hippias.  They  had,  hoAvever,  a  more  important 
source  of  influence.  In  the  year  548  B.  c.  the 
temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi  was  burnt,  and  the 
Alcmaeonids  having  contracted  with  the  Amphic- 
tyonic  council  to  rebuild  it,  executed  the  Avork  in 
a  style  of  magnificence  which  much  exceeded  their 
engagement.  J  hey  thus  gained  great  popularity 
throughout  Greece,  while  they  contrived  to  bring 
the  Peisistratids  into  odium  by  charging  them  with 
having  caused  the  fire.  The  oracle,  besides,  fa¬ 


voured  them  thenceforth  ;  and  whenever  it  was 
consulted  by  a  Spartan,  on  whatever  matter,  the 
answer  always  contained  an  exhortation  to  give 
Athens  freedom ;  and  the  result  Avas  that  at  length 
the  Spartans  expelled  Hippias,  and  restored  the 
Alcmaeonids.  (b.  c.  510.)  The  restored  family 
found  themselves  in  an  isolated  position,  between 
the  nobles,  who  appear  to  have  been  opposed  to 
them,  and  the  popular  party  Avhich  had  been  hi¬ 
therto  attached  to  the  Peisistratids.  Cleisthenes, 
now  the  head  of  the  Alcmaeonidae,  joined  the  lat¬ 
ter  party,  and  gave  a  neAV  constitution  to  Athens. 
Further  particulars  respecting  the  family  are 
given  under  the  names  of  its  members.  (Herod. 
A'i.  121-131  ;  Pindar,  Pyth.  vii.,  and  Bockh’s  notes  ; 
Clinton’s  Fasti ,  ii.  p.  4,  299.)  [P.  S. ] 

ALCMAN  (’AA/cgdv),  called  by  the  Attic  and 
later  Greek  Avriters  Alcmaeon  (’AA/c/xaiW),  the 
chief  lyric  poet  of  Sparta,  was  by  birth  a  Lydian 
of  Sardis.  His  father’s  name  Avas  Damas  or  Tita- 
rus.  He  was  brought  into  Laconia  as  a  slave,  evi¬ 
dently  Avhen  very  young.  His  master,  Avhose 
name  was  Agesidas,  discovered  his  genius,  and 
emancipated  him  ;  and  he  then  began  to  distinguish 
himself  as  a  lyric  poet.  ( Suidas,  s.  v. ;  Heraclid. 
Pont.  Polit.  p.  206  ;  Veil.  Pat.  i.  18  ;  Aleman,  fr. 
11,  Welcker;  Epigrams  by  Alexander  Aetolus, 
Leonidas,  and  Antipater  Thess.,  in  Jacob’s  Anthol. 
Graec.  i.  p.  207,  No.  3,  p.  175,  No.  80,  ii.  p.  110, 
No.  56  ;  in  the  Anthol.  Palat.  vii.  709,  19,  18.) 
In  the  epigram  last  cited  it  is  said,  that  the  two 
continents  strove  for  the  honour  of  his  birth  ;  and 
Suidas  ( l .  c.)  calls  him  a  Laconian  of  Messoa, 
which  may  mean,  however,  that  he  Avas  enrolled 
as  a  citizen  of  Messoa  after  his  emancipation.  The 
above  statements  seem  to  be  more  in  accordance 
with  the  authorities  than  the  opinion  of  Bode,  that 
Aleman’s  father  Avas  brought  from  Sardis  to  Sparta 
as  a  slave,  and  that  Aleman  himself  was  born  at 
Messoa.  It  is  not  knoAvn  to  Avhat  extent  he  ob¬ 
tained  the  rights  of  citizenship. 

The  time  at  which  Aleman  lived  is  rendered 
someAvhat  doubtful  by  the  different  statements  of 
the  Greek  and  Armenian  copies  of  Eusebius,  and 
of  the  chronographers  who  followed  him.  On  the 
Avhole,  hoAveArer,  the  Greek  copy  of  Eusebius  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  right  in  placing  him  at  the  second  year 
of  the  twenty-seventh  Olympiad,  (b.  c.  671.)  He 
was  contemporary  Avith  Ardys,  king  of  Lydia, 
Avho  reigned  from  678  to  629,  b.  c.,  Avith  Lesches, 
the  author  of  the  “ Little  Iliad,”  and  Avith  Ter- 
pander,  during  the  later  years  of  these  tAvo  poets  ; 
he  Avas  older  than  Stesichorus,  and  he  is  said  to 
have  been  the  teacher  of  Arion.  From  these  cir¬ 
cumstances,  and  from  the  fact  which  Ave  learn 
from  himself  (Fr.  2.9),  that  he  lived  to  a  great  age, 
Ave  may  conclude,  Avith  Clinton,  that  he  flourished 
from  about  671  to  about  631  b.  c.  (Clinton,  Fast. 
i.  pp.  189,  191,  365  ;  Hermann,  Antiq.  Laco/i.  pp. 
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76,  77.)  He  is  said  to  have  died,  like  Sulla,  of 
the  morbus  pedicularis.  (Aristot.  Hist.  Anim.  v. 
31  or  25  ;  Plut.  Sulla ,  36  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xi.  33. 
§  39.) 

The  period  during  which  most  of  Aleman’s 
poems  were  composed,  was  that  which  followed 
the  conclusion  of  the  second  Messenian  war.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  period  of  quiet,  the  Spartans  began  to 
cherish  that  taste  for  the  spiritual  enjoyments  of 
poetry,  which,  though  felt  by  them  long  before, 
had  never  attained  to  a  high  state  of  cultivation, 
while  their  attention  was  absorbed  in  war.  In 
this  process  of  improvement  Aleman  was  imme¬ 
diately  preceded  by  Terpander,  an  Aeolian  poet, 
who,  before  the  year  676  b.  c.,  had  removed  from 
Lesbos  to  the  mainland  of  Greece,  and  had  intro¬ 
duced  the  Aeolian  lyric  into  the  Peloponnesus. 
This  new  style  of  poetry  was  speedily  adapted  to 
the  choral  form  in  which  the  Doric  poetry  had  hither¬ 
to  been  cast,  and  gradually  supplanted  that  earlier 
style  which  was  nearer  to  the  epic.  In  the  33rd 
or  34th  Olympiad,  Terpander  made  his  great  im¬ 
provements  in  music.  [Terpander.]  Hence 
arose  the  peculiar  character  of  the  poetry  of  his 
younger  contemporary,  Aleman,  which  presented 
the  choral  lyric  in  the  highest  excellence  which 
the  music  of  Terpander  enabled  it  to  reach.  But 
Aleman  had  also  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  Phrygian  and  Lydian  styles  of  music,  and  he 
was  himself  the  inventor  of  new  forms  of  rhythm, 
some  of  which  bore  his  name. 

A  large  portion  of  Aleman’s  poetry  was  erotic. 
In  fact,  he  is  said  by  some  ancient  writers  to  have 
been  the  inventor  of  erotic  poetry.  (Athen.  xiii. 
p.  600  ;  Suidas,  s.  v .)  From  his  poems  of  this 
class,  which  are  marked  by  a  freedom  bordering  on 
licentiousness,  he  obtained  the  epithets  of  “  sweet” 
and  “  pleasant  ”  ( yAvuvs ,  xaptefs).  Among  these 
poems  were  many  hymeneal  pieces.  But  the  Par- 
thenia ,  which  form  a  branch  of  Aleman’s  poems, 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  erotic.  They 
were  so  called  because  they  were  composed  for  the 
purpose  of  being  sung  by  choruses  of  virgins,  and 
not  on  account  of  their  subjects,  which  were  very 
various,  sometimes  indeed  erotic,  but  often  reli¬ 
gious.  Aleman’s  other  poems  embrace  hymns  to 
the  gods,  Paeans,  Prosodia,  songs  adapted  for  diffe¬ 
rent  religious  festivals,  and  short  ethical  or  philo¬ 
sophical  pieces.  It  is  disputed  whether  he  wrote 
any  of  those  Anapaestic  war-songs,  or  marches, 
which  were  called  eq§c irgpia ;  but  it  seems  very 
unlikely  that  he  should  have  neglected  a  kind  of 
composition  which  had  been  rendered  so  popular 
by  Tyrtaeus. 

His  metres  are  very  various.  He  is  said  by 
Suidas  to  have  been  the  first  poet  who  composed 
any  verses  but  dactylic  hexameters.  This  state¬ 
ment  is  incorrect ;  but  Suidas  seems  to  refer  to  the 
shorter  dactylic  lines  into  which  Aleman  broke  up 
the  Homeric  hexameter.  In  this  practice,  how¬ 
ever,  he  had  been  preceded  by  Archilochus,  from 
whom  he  borrowed  several  others  of  his  peculiar 
metres:  others  he  invented  himself.  Among  his 
metres  we  find  various  forms  of  the  dactylic,  ana¬ 
paestic,  trochaic,  and  iambic,  as  well  as  lines  com¬ 
posed  of  different  metres,  for  example,  iambic  and 
anapaestic.  The  Cretic  hexameter  was  named 
Alcmanic,  from  his  being  its  inventor.  The  poems 
of  Aleman  were  chiefly  in  strophes,  composed  of 
lines  sometimes  of  the  same  metre  throughout  the 
strophe,  sometimes  of  different  metres.  From  their 
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choral  character  we  might  conclude  that  they  some¬ 
times  had  an  antistrophic  form,  and  this  seems  to 
be  confirmed  by  the  statement  of  Hephaestion 
(p.  134,  Gaisf.),  that  he  composed  odes  of  fourteen 
strophes,  in  which  there  was  a  change  of  metre 
after  the  seventh  strophe.  There  is  no  trace  of  an 
epode  following  the  strophe  and  antistrophe,  in  his 
poems. 

The  dialect  of  Aleman  was  the  Spartan  Doric, 
with  an  intermixture  of  the  Aeolic.  The  popular 
idioms  of  Laconia  appear  most ^equently  in  his 
more  familiar  poems. 

The  Alexandrian  grammarians  placed  Aleman 
at  the  head  of  their  canon  of  the  nine  lyric  poets. 
Among  the  proofs  of  his  popularity  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  the  tradition,  that  his  songs  were  sung, 
with  those  of  Terpander,  at  the  first  performance 
of  the  gymnopaedia  at  Sparta  (b.  c.  665,  Aelian, 
V.  II.  xii.  50),  and  the  ascertained  fact,  that  they 
were  frequently  afterwards  used  at  that  festival. 
(Athen.  xv.  p.  678.)  The  few  fragments  which 
remain  scarcely  allow  us  to  judge  how  far  he  de¬ 
served  his  reputation  ;  but  some  of  them  display  a 
true  poetical  spirit. 

Aleman’s  poems  comprised  six  books,  the  ex¬ 
tant  fragments  of  which  are  included  in  the  col¬ 
lections  of  Neander,  H.  Stephens,  and  Fulvius 
Ursinus.  The  latest  and  best  edition  is  that  of 
Welcker,  Giessen,  1815.  [P.  S.] 

ALCME'NE  (’AA/c/iT^),  a  daughter  of  Elec- 
tryon,  king  of  Messene,  by  Anaxo,  the  daughter 
of  Alcaeus.  (Apollod.  ii.  4.  §  5.)  According  to 
other  accounts  her  mother  was  called  Lysidice 
(Schol.  ad  Pind.  01.  vii.  49  ;  Plut.  Thes.  7),  or 
Eurydice.  -  (Diod.  iv.  9.)  The  poet  Asius  repre¬ 
sented  Alcmene  as  a  daughter  of  Amphiaraus  and 
Eriphyle.  (Paus.  v.  17.  §  4.)  Apollodorus  men¬ 
tions  ten  brothers  of  Alcmene,  who,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  one,  Licymnius,  fell  in  a  contest  with 
the  sons  of  Pterelaus,  who  had  carried  off  the  cattle 
of  Electryon.  Electryon,  on  setting  out  to  avenge 
the  death  of  his  sons,  left  his  kingdom  and  his 
daughter  Alcmene  to  Amphitryon,  who,  unin¬ 
tentionally,  killed  Electryon.  Sthenelus  there¬ 
upon  expelled  Amphitryon,  who,  together  with 
Alcmene  and  Licymnius,  went  to  Thebes.  Alc¬ 
mene  declared  that  she  would  marry  him  who 
should  avenge  the  death  of  her  brothers.  Amphi¬ 
tryon  undertook  the  task,  and  invited  Creon  of 
Thebes  to  assist  him.  During  his  absence,  Zeus, 
in  the  disguise  of  Amphitryon,  visited  Alcmene, 
and,  pretending  to  be  her  husband,  related  to  her 
in  what  way  he  had  avenged  the  death  of  her 
brothers.  (Apollod.  ii.  4.  §  6 — 8 ;  Ov.  Amor.  i. 
13.  45;  Diod.  iv.  9;  Hygin.  Fab.  29 ;  Lucian, 
Dialog.  Deor.  10.)  When  Amphitryon  himself 
returned  on  the  next  day  and  wanted  to  give  an 
account  of  his  achievements,  she  was  surprised  at 
the  repetition,  but  Teiresias  solved  the  mystery. 
Alcmene  became  the  mother  of  Heracles  by  Zeus, 
and  of  Iphicles  by  Amphitryon.  Hera,  jealous 
of  Alcmene,  delayed  the  birth  of  Heracles  for 
seven  days,  that  Eurystheus  might  be  born  first, 
and  thus  be  entitled  to  greater  rights,  according  to 
a  vow  of  Zeus  himself.  (Horn.  11.  xix.  95,  &c. ; 
Ov.  Met.  ix.  273,  &c. ;  Diod.  1.  c.)  After  the 
death  of  Amphitryon,  Alcmene  married  Rhadaman- 
thys,  a  son  of  Zeus,  at  Ocaleia  in  Boeotia.  (Apollod. 
ii.  4.  §  11.)  After  Heracles  was  raised  to  the 
rank  of  a  god,  Alcmene  and  his  sons,  in  dread  of 
Eurystheus,  fled  to  Trachis,  and  thence  to  Athens, 
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and  when  Hyllus  had  cut  off  the  head  of  Eurys- 
theus,  Alcmene  satisfied  her  revenge  by  picking 
the  eyes  out  of  the  head.  (Apollod.  ii.  8.  §  1.) 
The  accounts  of  her  death  are  very  discrepant. 
According  to  Pausanias  (i.  41.  §  1),  she  died  in 
Megaris,  on  her  way  from  Argos  to  Thebes,  and 
as  the  sons  of  Heracles  disagreed  as  to  whether 
she  was  to  be  carried  to  Argos  or  to  Thebes,  she 
was  buried  in  the  place  where  she  had  died,  at  the 
command  of  an  oracle.  According  to  Plutarch, 
(De  Gen.  Socr.  p.  578,)  her  tomb  and  that  of  Rhada- 
manthys  were  at  Haliartus  in  Boeotia,  and  hers 
was  opened  by  Agesilaus,  for  the  purpose  of  carry¬ 
ing  her  remains  to  Sparta.  According  to  Phere- 
cvdes  {Cap.  Anton.  Lib.  33),  she  lived  with  her 
sons,  after  the  death  of  Eurystheus,  at  Thebes, 
and  died  there  at  an  advanced  age.  When  the 
sons  of  Heracles  wished  to  bury  her,  Zeus  sent 
Hermes  to  take  her  body  away,  and  to  carry  it  to 
the  islands  of  the  blessed,  and  give  her  in  marriage 
there  to  Rhadamanthys.  Hermes  accordingly  took 
her  out  of  her  coffin,  and  put  into  it  a  stone  so 
heavy  that  the  Heraclids  could  not  move  it  from 
the  spot.  When,  on  opening  the  coffin,  they  found 
the  stone,  they  erected  it  in  a  grove  near  Thebes, 
which  in  later  times  contained  the  sanctuary  of 
Alcmene.  (Paus.  ix.  16.  §  4.)  At  Athens,  too, 
she  was  worshipped  as  a  heroine,  and  an  altar  was 
erected  to  her  in  the  temple  of  Pleracles.  ( Cynosarges , 
Paus.  i.  19.  §  3.)  She  was  represented  on  the  chest 
of  Cypselus  (Paus.  v.  18.  §  1),  and  epic  as  well  as 
tragic  poets  made  frequent  use  of  her  story,  though 
no  poem  of  the  kind  is  now  extant.  (Hes.  Scut.  Here. 
init. ;  Paus.  v.  17.  §  4,  18.  §  1.)  [L.  S.] 

ALCON  or  ALGO  (''AA kwv).  1.  A  son  of  Hip- 
pocoon,  and  one  of  the  Calydonian  hunters,  was 
killed,  together  with  his  father  and  brothers,  by 
Heracles,  and  had  a  heroum  at  Sparta.  (Apollod. 
iii.  10.  §  5  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  173 ;  Paus.  iii.  14.  §  7, 
15.  §  3.) 

2.  A  son  of  Erechtheus,  king  of  Athens,  and 
father  of  Phalerus  the  Argonaut.  (Apollon.  Rhod. 
i.  97  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  14.)  Valerius  Flaccus  (i.  399, 
&c.)  represents  him  as  such  a  skilful  archer,  that 
once,  when  a  serpent  had  entwined  his  son,  he 
shot  the  serpent  without  hurting  his  child.  Virgil 
{Eclog.  v.  11)  mentions  an  Alcon,  whom  Servius 
calls  a  Cretan,  and  of  whom  he  relates  almost  the 
same  story  as  that  which  Valerius  Flaccus  ascribes 
to  Alcon,  the  son  of  Erechtheus. 

Two  other  personages  of  the  same  name  occur  in 
Cicero  (de  Nat.  Deor.  iii.  21),  and  in  Hyginus. 
(Fab.  173.)  [L.S.] 

ALCON,  a  surgeon  (vulnerum  medicus )  at  Rome 
in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  a.  d.  41-54,  who  is  said 
by  Pliny  (H.  N.  xxix.  8)  to  have  been  banished 
to  Gaul,  and  to  have  been  fined  ten  million  of 
sesterces  :  II.  S.  centies  cent.  mill,  (about  78, 1 257.). 
After  his  return  from  banishment,  he  is  said  to 
have  gained  by  his  practice  an  equal  sum  within  a 
few  years,  which,  however,  seems  so  enormous 
(compare  Ai.bucius  and  Arruntius),  that  there 
must  probably  be  some  mistake  in  the  text.  A 
surgeon  of  the  same  name,  who  is  mentioned  by 
Martial  (Epigr.  xi.  84)  as  a  contemporary,  may 
possibly  be  the  same  person.  [W.  A.  G.] 

ALCON,  a  statuary  mentioned  by  Pliny.  (II.  N. 
xxxiv.  1  4.  s.  40.)  He  was  the  author  of  a  statue 
of  Hercules  at  Thebes,  made  of  iron,  as  symbolical 
of  the  god’s  endurance  of  labour.  [C.  P.  M.] 

ALLY  ONE  or  HALCWONE  (,AAkuox,?j). 


ALEA. 

1.  A  Pleiad,  a  daughter  of  Atlas  and  Pleione,  by 
whom  Poseidon  begot  Aethusa,  Hyrieus  and  Hy- 
perenor.  (Apollod.  iii.  10.  §1;  Hygin.  Praef. 
Fab.  p.  11,  ed.  Staveren ;  Ov.  Heroid.  xix.  133.) 
To  these  children  Pausanias  (ii.  30.  §  7)  adds  two 
others,  Hyperes  and  Anthas. 

2.  A  daughter  of  Aeolus  and  Enarete  or  Aegiale. 
She  Avas  married  to  Ceyx,  and  lived  so  happy  with 
him,  that  they  Avere  presumptuous  enough  to  call 
each  other  Zeus  and  Hera,  for  which  Zeus  meta¬ 
morphosed  them  into  birds,  a\ kvc&v  and  ktiv^. 
(Apollod.  i.  7.  §  3,  &c. ;  Hygin.  Fab.  65.)  Hyginus 
relates  that  Ceyx  perished  in  a  shipwreck,  that 
Alcyone  for  grief  threw  herself  into  the  sea,  and 
that  the  gods,  out  of  compassion,  changed  the  tAvo 
into  birds.  It  was  fabled,  that  during  the  seven 
days  before,  and  as  many  after,  the  shortest  day  of 
the  year,  Avhile  the  bird  ahtevdov  Avas  breeding, 
there  always  prevailed  calms  at  sea.  An  embel¬ 
lished  form  of  the  same  story  is  given  by  0\Tid. 
(Met.  xi.  410,  &c. ;  comp.  Virg.  Georg,  i.  3*9.9.) 

3.  A  surname  of  Cleopatra,  the  wife  of  Melea¬ 

ger,  who  died  with  grief  at  her  husband  being 
killed  by  Apollo.  (Horn.  II.  ix.  562  ;  Eustath. 
ad  Horn.  p.  776  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  174.)  [L.  S.] 

ALCY'ONEUS  (5AA Kvovevs).  1.  A  giant,  who 
kept  possession  of  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth  at  the 
time  when  Heracles  drove  aAvay  the  oxen  of 
Geryon.  The  giant  attacked  him,  crushed  tAvelve 
waggons  and  tAventy-four  of  the  men  of  Heracles 
with  a  huge  block  of  stone.  Heracles  himself 
warded  off  the  stone  Avith  his  club  and  slew  Alcy- 
oneus.  The  block,  Avith  which  the  giant  had  at¬ 
tempted  the  life  of  Heracles,  Avas  sheAvn  on  the 
Isthmus  down  to  a  very  late  period.  (Pind.  Nem. 
iv.  44,  Avith  the  Schol.)  In  another  passage  (Istfi. 
vi.  45,  &c=)  Pindar  calls  Alcyoneus  a  Thracian 
shepherd,  and  places  the  struggle  with  him  in  the 
Phlegraean  plains. 

2.  One  of  the  giants.  [Gigantes.]  [L.  S.] 

ALCYO'NIDES  (’A XkvouISss),  the  daughters 
of  the  giant  Alcyoneus  (2).  After  their  father’s 
death,  they  threw  themselves  into  the  sea,  and 
Avere  changed  into  ice-birds.  Their  names  are 
Phthonia,  Anthe,  Methone,  Alcippe,  Pallene, 
Di'imo,  and  Asteria.  (Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  776  ; 
Suidas,  s.  v.  SAA KvoviSes.  )  [L.  S.] 

A'LEA  (’AAea),  a  surname  of  Athena,  under 
which  she  Avas  worshipped  at  Alea,  Mantineia, 
and  Tegea.  (Paus.  viii.  23.  §  1,  9.  §  3,  ii.  17.  §  7.) 
The  temple  of  Athena  Alea  at  Tegea,  Avhich  A\ras 
the  oldest,  was  said  to  have  been  built  by  Aleus, 
the  son  of  Apheidas,  from  Avhom  the  goddess  pro¬ 
bably  derived  this  surname.  (Paus.  viii.  4.  §  5.) 
This  temple  was  burnt  down  in  b.  c.  394,  and 
a  new  one  built  by  Scopas,  Avhich  in  size  and 
splendour  surpassed  all  other  temples  in  Pelopon¬ 
nesus,  and  Avas  surrounded  by  a  triple  row  of 
columns  of  different  orders.  The  statue  of  the 
goddess,  Avhich  Avas  made  by  Endoeus  all  of  ivory, 
Avas  subsequently  carried  to  Rome  by  Augustus  to 
adoi’n  the  Forum  Augusti.  (Paus.  viii.  45.  §  4,  46 
§  1  and  2,  47.  §  1.)  The  temple  of  Athena  Alea 
at  Tegea  Avas  an  ancient  and  revered  asylum,  and 
the  names  of  many  persons  are  recorded  who  saved 
themseRes  by  seeking  refuge  in  it.  (Paus.  iii.  5. 
§  6,  ii.  17.  §  7,  iii.  7.  §  8.)  The  pi'iestess  of 
Athena  Alea  at  Tegea  was  always  a  maiden,  Avho 
held  her  office  only  until  she  reached  the  age  of 
puberty.  (Paus.  viii.  47.  §  2.)  Respecting  the 
architecture  and  the  sculptures  of  this  temple,  see 
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Meyer,  Gesch.  der  bildend.  Kiinste ,  ii.  p.  99,  &c. 
On  the  road  from  Sparta  to  Therapne  there  was 
likewise  a  statue  of  Athena  Alea.  (Paus.  iii.  19. 

§  7.)  [L.  S.] 

ALEBION.  [Albion.] 

ALECTO.  [FuAlae.] 

ALECTOR  (’AA 4icra>p).  1.  The  father  of 
Le'itus,  the  Argonaut.  (Apollod.  i.  9.  §  16.)  Ho¬ 
mer  (II.  xvii.  602)  calls  him  Alectryon. 

2.  A  son  of  Anaxagoras  and  father  of  Iphis, 
king  of  Argos.  He  was  consulted  by  Polyneices 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  Amphiaraus  might  be 
compelled  to  take  part  in  the  expedition  against 
Thebes.  (Apollod.  iii.  6.  §  2 ;  Paus.  ii.  18.  §  4.) 
Two  others  of  the  same  name  are  mentioned  in 
Homer.  ( Od .  iv.  10;  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  pp.  303 
and  1598.)  [L.  S.] 

ALE'MON,  ALEMO'NIDES.  [Myscelus.] 
ALE'TES  (’AAtjttjs),  a  son  of  Hippotes  and  a 
descendant  of  Heracles  in  the  fifth  degree.  He  is 
said  to  have  taken  possession  of  Corinth,  and  to 
have  expelled  the  Sisyphids,  thirty  years  after  the 
first  invasion  of  Peloponnesus  by  the  Heraclids. 
His  family,  sometimes  called  the  Aletidae,  main¬ 
tained  themselves  at  Corinth  down  to  the  time  of 
Bacchis.  (Paus.  ii.  4.  §  3,  v.  18.  §  2;  Strab.  viii. 
p.389;  Callim.  Fragm.  103;  Find.  01.  xiii.  17.) 
Velleius  Paterculus  (i.  3)  calls  him  a  descendant 
of  Heracles  in  the  sixth  degree.  He  received  an 
oracle,  promising  him  the  sovereignty  of  Athens,  if 
during  the  war,  which  was  then  going  on,  its  king 
should  remain  uninjured.  This  oracle  became 
known  at  Athens,  and  Codrus  sacrificed  himself 
for  his  country.  (Conon,  Narrat.  26.)  [Codrus.] 
Other  persons  of  this  name  are  mentioned  in 
Apollod.  iii.  10.  §  6  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  122,  and  in 
Virg.  Aen.  i.  121,  ix.  462.  [L.  S.] 

ALEUAS  and  ALEUADAE  (’AAeua?  and 
AAevdSai).  Aleuas  is  the  ancestorial  hero  of  the 
Thessalian,  or,  more  particularly,  of  the  Larissaean 
family  of  the  Aleuadae.  (Pind.  Pyth.  x.  8,  with 
the  Schol.)  The  Aleuadae  were  the  noblest  and 
most  powerful  among  all  the  families  of  Thessaly, 
whence  Herodotus  (vii.  6)  calls  its  members  fiacn- 
Aels.  (Comp.  Diod.  xv.  61,  xvi.  14.)  The  first 
Aleuas,  who  bore  the  surname  of  Uvppos,  that  is, 
the  red-haired,  is  called  king  (here  synonymous 
with  Tagus,  see  Did.  of  Ant.  p.  932)  of  Thessaly, 
and  a  descendant  of  Heracles  through  Thessalus, 
one  of  the  many  sons  of  Heracles.  (Suidas,  s.  v. 
’AA euddai ;  Ulpian,  ad  Dem.  Olynth.  i. ;  Schol. 
ad  Apollon.  Rhod.  iii.  1090  ;  Vellei.  i.  3.)  Plutarch 
(de  Am.  Frat.  in  fin.)  states,  that  he  was  hated  by 
his  father  on  account  of  his  haughty  and  savage 
character ;  but  his  uncle  nevertheless  contrived  to 
get  him  elected  king  and  sanctioned  by  the  god  of 
Delphi.  His  reign  was  more  glorious  than  that  of 
any  of  his  ancestors,  and  the  nation  rose  in  power 
and  importance.  This  Aleuas,  who  belongs  to  the 
mythical  period  of  Greek  history,  is  in  all  proba¬ 
bility  the  same  as  the  one  who,  according  to  Hege¬ 
mon  (ap.  Ael.  Anim.  viii.  11),  was  beloved  by  a 
dragon.  According  to  Aristotle  (ap.  Harpocrat. 
s.v.  Ter  pap  fa)  the  division  of  Thessaly  into  four 
parts,  of  which  traces  remained  down  to  the  latest 
times,  took  place  in  the  reign  of  the  first  Aleuas. 
Buttmann  places  this  hero  in  the  period  between 
the  so-called  return  of  the  Heraclids  and  the  age  of 
Peisistratus.  But  even  earlier  than  the  time  of 
Peisistratus  the  family  of  the  Aleuadae  appears  to 
have  become  divided  into  two  branches,  the  Aleu- 
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adae  and  the  Scopadae,  called  after  Scopas,  proba¬ 
bly  a  son  of  Aleuas.  (Ov.  Ibis,  512.)  The  Sco¬ 
padae  inhabited  Crannon  and  perhaps  Pharsalus 
also,  while  the  main  branch,  the  Aleuadae,  remain¬ 
ed  at  Larissa.  The  influence  of  the  families,  how¬ 
ever,  was  not  confined  to  these  towns,  but  extended 
more  or  less  over  the  greater  part  of  Thessaly. 
They  formed  in  reality  a  powerful  aristocratic 
party  (fiacuAeis)  in  opposition  to  the  great  body  of 
the  Thessalians.  (Herod,  vii.  172.) 

The  earliest  historical  person,  who  probably  be¬ 
longs  to  the  Aleuadae,  is  Eurylochus,  who  termi¬ 
nated  the  war  of  Cirrha  about  b.c.  590.  (Strab.  ix. 
p.  418.)  [Eo^iylochus.]  In  the  time  of  the  post 
Simonides  we  find  a  second  Aleuas,  who  was  a 
friend  of  the  poet.  He  is  called  a  son  of  Echecra- 
tides  and  Syris  (Schol.  ad  Theocrit.  xvi.  34);  but 
besides  the  suggestion  of  Ovid  (Ibis,  225),  that  he 
had  a  tragic  end,  nothing  is  known  about  him. 
At  the  time  when  Xerxes  invaded  Greece,  three 
sons  of  this  Aleuas,  Thorax,  Eurypylus,  and  Thra- 
sydaeus,  came  to  him  as  ambassadors,  to  request 
him  to  go  on  with  the  war,  and  to  promise  him 
their  assistance.  (Herod,  vii.  6.)  [Thorax.] 
When,  after  the  Persian  war,  Leotychides  was 
sent  to  Thessaly  to  chastise  those  who  had  acted 
as  traitors  to  their  country,  he  allowed  himself  to 
be  bribed  by  the  Aleuadae,  although  he  might 
have  subdued  all  Thessaly.  (Herod,  vi.  72 ;  Paus. 
iii.  7.  §  8.)  This  fact  shews  that  the  power  of  the 
Aleuadae  was  then  still  as  great  as  before.  About 
the  year  B.  c.  460,  we  find  an  Aleuad  Orestes,  son 
of  Echecratides,  who  came  to  Athens  as  a  fugitive, 
and  persuaded  the  Athenians  to  exert  themselves 
for  his  restoration.  (Thuc.  i.  111.)  He  had 
been  expelled  either  by  the  Thessalians  or  more 
probably  by  a  faction  of  his  own  family,  who 
wished  to  exclude  him  from  the  dignity  of  (dacriAevs 
(i.  e.  probably  Tagus),  for  such  feuds  among  the 
Aleuadae  themselves  are  frequently  mentioned. 
(Xen.  Anab.  i.  1.  §  10.) 

After  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  another 
Thessalian  family,  the  dynasts  of  Pherae,  gradually 
rose  to  power  and  influence,  and  gave  a  great  shock 
to  the  power  of  the  Aleuadae.  As  early  as  b.c. 
375,  Jason  of  Pherae,  after  various  struggles,  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  raising  himself  to  the  dignity  of  Tagus. 
(Xen.  Ilellen.  ii.  3.  §  4 ;  Diod.  xiv.  82,  xv.  60.) 
When  the  dynasts  of  Pherae  became  t}rrannical, 
some  of  the  Larissaean  Aleuadae  conspired  to  put 
an  end  to  their  rule,  and  for  this  purpose  they  invited 
Alexander,  king  of  Macedonia,  the  son  of  Amyntas. 
(Diod.  xv.  61.)  Alexander  took  Larissa  and 
Crannon,  but  kept  them  to  himself.  Afterwards, 
Pelopidas  restored  the  original  state  of  things  in 
Thessaly;  but  the  dynasts  of  Pherae  soon  reco¬ 
vered  their  power,  and  the  Aleuadae  again  solicited 
the  assistance  of  Macedonia  against  them.  Philip 
willingly  complied  with  the  request,  broke  the 
power  of  the  tyrants  of  Pherae,  restored  the  towns 
to  an  appearance  of  freedom,  and  made  the  Aleua- 
dae  his  faithful  friends  and  allies.  (Diod.  xvi.  14.) 
In  what  manner  Philip  used  them  for  his  purposes, 
and  how  little  he  spared  them  when  it  was  his 
interest  to  do  so,  is  sufficiently  attested.  (Dem. 
de  Cor.  p.  241  ;  Polyaen.  iv.  2.  §  11;  Ulpian,  l.c.) 
Among  the  tetrarchs  whom  he  entrusted  with  the 
administration  of  Thessaly,  there  is  one  Thrasy- 
daeus  (Theopomp.  ap.Athen.  vi.  p.  249),  who  un¬ 
doubtedly  belonged  to  the  Aleuadae,  just  as  the 
Thessalian  Medius,  who  is  mentioned  as  one  of 
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the  companions  of  Alexander  the  Great.  (Plut.  De 
Tranquil.  13;  comp.  Strab.  xi.  p.  530.)  The  fa¬ 
mily  now  sank  into  insignificance,  and  the  last 
certain  trace  of  an  Aleuad  is  Thorax,  a  friend  of 
Antigonus.  (Plut.  Demetr.  29.)  Whether  the 
sculptors  Aleuas,  mentioned  by  Pliny  ( H .  N.  xxxiv. 
8),  and  Scopas  of  Paros,  were  in  any  way  con- 
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nected  with  the  Aleuadae,  cannot  be  ascertained. 
See  Boeckh’s  Commentary  on  Pind.  Pyth.  x. ; 
Schneider,  on  Aristot.  Polit.  v.  5,  9;  but  more  parti¬ 
cularly  Buttmann,  Von  dem  Geschlecht  der  Aleuaden , 
in  his  Myihol.  ii.  p.  246,  &c.,  who  has  made  out  the 
following  genealogical  table  of  the  Aleuadae. 


Aleuas  Tlvppos, 

King,  or  Tagus,  of  Thessaly. 


Mother  Archedice. 


01.  40. 

45. 
50. 


Echecratides. 


99 


55. 


70. 


Eurylochus. 


Scopas  I. 


r 


-\ 


Echecratides. 

wife  Dyseris. 

Antiochus,  Tagus. 
Orestes. 


Simus. 

Aleuas  II. 


Creon.  Diactorides. 
Scopas  II. 


Thorax,  Eurypylus,  Thrasydaeus. 


80. 

85. 

90. 

95. 

100. 

105. 

110. 

115.  Medius. 


Medius. 


Eurylochus. 


Aristippus. 


Scopas  III.,  Tagus. 


Hellanocrates. 

Eurylochus.  Eudicus.  Simus.  Thrasydaeus. 


[L.  S.] 


ALELTAS,  an  artist  who  was  famous  for  his 
statues  of  philosophers.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiv.  8.  s. 
19,  26.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

A'LEUS  (’AAeds),  a  son  of  Apheidas,  and 
grandson  of  Areas.  He  was  king  of  Tegea  in 
Arcadia,  and  married  to  Neaera,  and  is  said  to 
have  founded  the  town  of  Alea  and  the  first  tem¬ 
ple  of  Athena  Alea  at  Tegea.  (Paus.  viii.  23.  §  1, 
4.  §  3,  &c.;  Apollod.  iii.  9.  §  1.)  [Alea.]  [L.  S.] 
ALEXA'MENUS  (’AAe£a(uei'ds),  was  general 
of  the  Aetolians,  b.  c.  196  (Polyb.  xviii.  26),  and 
was  sent  by  the  Aetolians,  in  B.  c.  192,  to  obtain 
possession  of  Lacedaemon.  He  succeeded  in  his 
object,  and  killed  Nabis,  the  tyrant  of  Lacedae¬ 
mon  ;  but  the  Lacedaemonians  rising  against  him 
shortly  after,  he  and  most  of  his  troops  were  killed. 
(Liv.  xxxv.  34 — 36.) 

ALEXA'MENUS  (’AAe^evo's),  of  Teos, 
was,  according  to  Aristotle,  in  his  work  upon 
poets  (irep)  Troi7]Tccv)y  the  first  person  who  wrote 
dialogues  in  the  Socratic  style  before  the  time  of 
Plato.  (Athen.  xi.  p.  505,  b.  c.;  Diog.  Laert.  iii.  48.) 
ALEXANDER.  [Paris.] 

ALEXANDER  (’AAe£a vSpos),  the  defender  of 
men,  a  surname  of  Hera  under  which  she  was 
worshipped  at  Sicyon.  A  temple  had  been  built 
there  to  Hera  Alexandros  by  Adrastus  after  his 
flight  from  Argos.  (Schol.  ad  Pind .  Nem.  ix.  30  ; 
comp.  Apollod.  iii.  12.  §  5.)  [L.  S.] 

ALEXANDER  (’AA e£av?jpos),  a  man  whom 
Mithridates  is  charged  by  Sulla  with  having  sent 
to  assassinate  Nicomedes.  (Appian,  Dc  Pell.  Mithr. 
57-)  He  seems  to  be  the  same  person  as  Alexan¬ 
der  the  Paphlagonian,  who  is  afterwards  (76,  &c.) 
mentioned  as  one  of  the  generals  of  Mithridates, 
and  was  made  prisoner  by  Lucullus,  who  kept  him 
to  adorn  his  triumph  at  Rome.  [L.  S.] 


ALEXA'NDER  (’AA QavSpos),  a  saint  and 
martyr,  whose  memory  is  celebrated  by  the  Romish 
church,  together  Avith  the  other  martyrs  of  Lyons 
and  Vienne,  on  the  second  of  June.  He  was  a 
native  of  Phrygia,  and  a  physician  by  profession, 
and  was  put  to  death,  a.  d.  177,  during  the  perse¬ 
cution  that  raged  against  the  churches  of  Lyons 
and  Vienne  under  the  emperor  Marcus  Aurelius. 
(Epist.  Eccles.  Lugdun.  et  Vienn.  apud  Euseb.  Hist. 
Eccl.  v.  1.  p.  163.)  He  was  condemned,  together  with 
another  Christian,  to  be  devoured  by  Avild  beasts 
in  the  amphitheatre,  and  died  (as  the  historian 
expresses  it)  “neither  uttering  a  groan  nor  a  syl¬ 
lable,  but  conversing  in  his  heart  A\rith  God.” 
(Bzovius,  Nomenclator  Sanctorum  Professione  Me- 
dicorum;  Martyr ol.  Roman,  ed.  Baron.;  Acta  Sana- 
torum ,  June  2.)  [W.  A.  G.] 

ALEXANDER,  an  Acarnanian,  avIio  had 
once  been  a  friend  of  Philip  III.  of  Macedonia, 
but  forsook  him,  and  insinuated  himself  so  much 
into  the  favour  of  Antiochus  the  Great,  that  he 
Avas  admitted  to  his  most  secret  deliberations.  He 
advised  the  king  to  invade  Greece,  holding  out  to 
him  the  most  brilliant  prospects  of  victory  over  the 
Romans,  B.  c.  192.  (Liv.  xxxat.  18.)  Antiochus 
folloAved  his  advice.  In  the  battle  of  Cynoscephalae, 
in  which  Antiochus  Avas  defeated  by  the  Romans, 
Alexander  was  covered  Avith  wounds,  and  in  this 
state  he  carried  the  news  of  the  defeat  to  his  king, 
who  Avas  staying  at  Thronium,  on  the  Maliac  gulf. 
When  the  king,  on  his  retreat  from  Greece,  had 
reached  Cenaeum  in  Euboea,  Alexander  died  and 
Avas  buried  there,  b.  c.  191.  (xxxvi.  20.)  [L.  S.] 

ALEXANDER  of  AEGAE  (’AA QavZpos  A t- 
yaios ),  a  peripatetic  philosopher,  Avho  flourished  at 
Rome  in  the  first  century,  and  a  disciple  of  the 
celebrated  mathematician  Sosigenes,  Avhose  calcula- 
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tions  were  used  by  Julius  Caesar  for  his  correction 
of  the  year.  He  was  tutor  to  the  emperor  Nero. 
(Suidas,  s.  v.  ’AAe| avfipos  A lyaios  ;  Suet.  Tib.  57.) 
Two  treatises  on  the  writings  of  Aristotle  are  attri¬ 
buted  to  him  by  some,  but  are  assigned  by  others 
to  Alexander  Aphrodisiensis.  I.  On  the  Meteoro¬ 
logy  of  Aristotle,  edited  in  Greek  by  F.  Asulanus, 
Ven.  1527,  in  Latin  by  Alex.  Piecolomini,  1540, 
fol.  II.  A  commentary  on  the  Metaphysics.  The 
Greek  has  never  been  published,  but  there  is  a 
Latin  version  by  Sepulveda,  Rom.  1527.  [B.  J.] 

ALEXANDER  AEGUS.  [Alexander  IV., 
King  of  Macedonia.] 

ALEXANDER  (’AA QavSpos),  a  son  of  Aeme- 
tus,  was  one  of  the  commanders  of  the  Macedo¬ 
nian  xaA/cacr7ri5es  in  the  army  of  Antigonus  Doson 
during  the  battle  of  Sellasia  against  Cleomenes  III. 
of  Sparta,  in  b.  c.  222.  (Polyb.  ii.  66.)  [L.  S.] 
ALEXANDER  AEMILIANUS.  [Aemili- 
anus,  No.  3.] 

ALEXANDER  (’AX^avdpos),  son  of  Aero- 
pus,  a  native  of  the  Macedonian  district  called 
Lyncestis,  whence  he  is  usually  called  Alexander 
Lyncestes.  Justin  (xi.  1)  makes  the  singular 
mistake  of  calling  him  a  brother  of  Lyncestas, 
while  in  other  passages  (xi.  7,  xii.  14)  he  uses  the 
correct  expression.  He  was  a  contemporary  of 
Philip  of  Macedonia  and  Alexander  the  Great. 
He  had  two  brothers,  Heromenes  and  Arrhabaeus  ; 
all  three  were  known  to  have  been  accomplices  in 
the  murder  of  Philip,  in  b.  c.  336.  Alexander 
the  Great  on  his  accession  put  to  death  all  those 
who  had  taken  part  in  the  murder,  and  Alexander 
the  Lyncestian  was  the  only  one  that  was  par¬ 
doned,  because  he  was  the  first  who  did  homage  to 
Alexander  the  Great  as  his  king.  (Arrian,  Anab. 
i.  25  ;  Curtius,  vii.  1  ;  Justin,  xi.  2.)  But  king 
Alexander  not  only  pardoned  him,  but  even  made 
him  his  friend  and  raised  him  to  high  honours. 
He  was  first  entrusted  with  the  command  of  an 
army  in  Thrace,  and  afterwards  received  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  Thessalian  horse.  In  this  capacity 
he  accompanied  Alexander  on  his  eastern  ex¬ 
pedition.  In  b.  c.  334,  when  Alexander  was 
staying  at  Phaselis,  he  was  informed,  that  the 
Lyncestian  was  carrying  on  a  secret  correspondence 
with  king  Darius,  and  that  a  large  sum  of  money 
was  promised,  for  which  he  was  to  murder  his 
sovereign.  The  bearer  of  the  letters  from  Darius 
was  taken  by  Parmenion  and  brought  before  Alex¬ 
ander,  and  the  treachery  was  manifest.  Yet 
Alexander,  dreading  to  create  any  hostile  feeling 
in  Antipater,  the  regent  of  Macedonia,  whose 
daughter  was  married  to  the  Lyncestian,  thought 
it  advisable  not  to  put  him  to  death,  and  had  him 
merely  deposed  from  his  office  and  kept  in  cus¬ 
tody.  In  this  manner  he  was  dragged  about  for 
three  years  with  the  army  in  Asia,  until  in  B.  c. 
i  330,  when,  Philotas  having  been  put  to  death  for 
a  similar  crime,  the  Macedonians  demanded  that 
Alexander  the  Lyncestian  should  likewise  be  tried 
and  punished  according  to  his  desert.  King  Alex¬ 
ander  gave  way,  and  as  the  traitor  was  unable  to 
j  exculpate  himself,  he  was  put  to  death  at  Proph- 
\  thasia,  in  the  country  of  the  Drangae.  (Curtius, 
l.  c.,  and  viii.  1  ;  Justin,  xii.  14  ;  Diod.  xvii.  32,  80.) 
The  object  of  this  traitor  was  probably,  with  the 
aid  of  Persia,  to  gain  possession  of  the  throne  of 
Macedonia,  which  previous  to  the  reign  of  Amyn- 
tas  II.  had  for  a  time  belonged  to  his  family.  [L.S.] 

ALEXANDER  (’AAe£ari5pos),  an  Aetolian, 
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who,  in  conjunction  with  Dorymachus,  put  himself 
in  possession  of  the  town  of  Aegeira  in  Achaia, 
during  the  Social  war,  in  b.  c.  220.  But  the  con¬ 
duct  of  Alexander  and  his  associates  was  so  inso¬ 
lent  and  rapacious,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town  rose  to  expel  the  small  band  of  the  Aetolians. 
In  the  ensuing  contest  Alexander  was  killed  while 
fighting.  (Polyb.  iv.  57,  58.)  [L.  S.] 

ALEXANDER  AETOLUS  (’AAe^avbpos  6 
AjtwAos),  a  Greek  poet  and  grammarian,  who  lived 
in  the  reign  of  Ptolemaeus  Philadelphus.  He  was 
the  son  of  Satyrus  and  Stratocleia,  and  a  native  of 
Pleuron  in  Aetolia,  but  spent  the  greater  part  of 
his  life  at  Alexandria,  where  he  was  reckoned  one 
of  the  seven  tragic  poets  who  constituted  the  tragic 
pleiad.  (Suid.  s.  v.;  Eudoc.  p.  62  ;  Paus.  ii.  22.  §  7 ; 
Schol.  ad  Horn.  II.  xvi.  233.)  He  had  an  office 
in  the  library  at  Alexandria,  and  was  commis¬ 
sioned  by  the  king  to  make  a  collection  of  all  the 
tragedies  and  satyric  dramas  that  were  extant. 
He  spent  some  time,  together  with  Antagoras  and 
Aratus,  at  the  court  of  Antigonus  Gonatas.  (Ara- 
tus,  Phaenomena  et  Diosem.  ii.  pp.  431,  443,  &c. 
446,  ed.  Buhle.)  Notwithstanding  the  distinction 
he  enjoyed  as  a  tragic  poet,  he  appears  to  have  had 
greater  merit  as  a  writer  of  epic  poems,  elegies, 
epigrams,  and  cynaedi.  Among  his  epic  poems, 
we  possess  the  titles  and  some  fragments  of  three 
pieces  :  the  Fisherman  (aAieiA,  Athen.  vii.  p.  296), 
Kirka  or  Krika  (Athen.  vii.  p.  283),  which,  how¬ 
ever,  is  designated  by  Athenaeus  as  doubtful,  and 
Helena.  (Bekker,  Anecd.  p.  96.)  Of  his  elegies, 
some  beautiful  fragments  are  still  extant.  (Athen. 
iv.  p.  170,  xi.  p.  496,  xv.  p.  899  ;  Strab.  xii.  p.  556, 
xiv.  p.  681 ;  Parthen.  Erot.  4  ;  Tzetz.  ad.  Lycophr . 
266  ;  Schol.  and  Eustath.  ad  II.  iii.  314.)  His 
Cynaedi,  or  Tom/cct  tt oiTi/aara,  are  mentioned  by 
Strabo  (xiv.  p.  648)  and  Athenaeus.  (xiv.  p.  620.) 
Some  anapaestic  verses  in  praise  of  Euripides  are 
preserved  in  Gellius.  (xv.  20.) 

All  the.  fragments  of  Alexander  Aetolus  are  col¬ 
lected  in  “Alexandri  Aetoli  fragmenta  coll,  et  ill. 
A.  Capellmann,”  Bonn,  1829,  8vo. ;  comp.  Welc- 
ker,  Die  Griech.  Tragodien,  p.  1263,  &c.;  Duntzer, 
Die  Fragm.  der  Episch.  Poesie  der  Griechen ,  von 
Alexand.  deni  Grossen ,  Spc.  p.  7,  &c.  [L.  S.] 

ALEXANDER  (’AA  ^avdpos),  (ST.,)  of  Alex¬ 
andria,  succeeded  as  patriarch  of  that  city  St. 
Achillas,  (as  his  predecessor,  St.  Peter,  had  pre¬ 
dicted,  Martyr.  S.  Petri ,  ap.  Surium,vol.  vi.  p.  577,) 
A.  d.  312.  He,  “  the  noble  Champion  of  Apostolic 
Doctrine,”  (Theodt.  Hist.  Eccl.  i.  2,)  first  laid  bare 
the  irreligion  of  Arius,  and  condemned  him  in  his 
dispute  with  Alexander  Baucalis.  St.  Alexander 
was  at  the  Oecumenical  Council  of  Nicaea,  a.  d. 
325,  with  his  deacon,  St.  Athanasius,  and,  scarcely 
five  months  after,  died,  April  17th,  a.  d.  326. 
St.  Epiphanius  (adv.  Haeres.  69.  §  4)  says  he  wrote 
some  seventy  circular  epistles  against  Arius,  and 
Socrates  (II.  E.  i.  6),  and  Sozomen  (H.E.  i.  1), 
that  he  collected  them  into  one  volume.  Two 
epistles  remain;  1.  to  Alexander,  bishop  of  Con¬ 
stantinople,  written  after  the  Council  at  Alexan¬ 
dria  which  condemned  Arius,  and  before  the  other 
circular  letters  to  the  various  bishops.  (See  Theodt. 
II.  E.  i.  4 ;  Galland.  Bibl.  Pair.  vol.  iv.  p.  441.) 
2.  The  Encyclic  letter  announcing  Arius’s  depo¬ 
sition  (Socr.  H.  E.  i.  6,  and  Galland.  l.c.  p.  451), 
with  the  subscriptions  from  Gelasius  Cyzicen. 
(Hist.  Con.  Nicaen.  ii.  3,  ap.  Mans.  Concilia,  vol.  ii. 
p.  801.)  There  remains,  too,  The  Deposition  of 
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Arms  and  his ,  i.  e.  an  Address  to  the  Priests  and 
Deacons,  desiring  their  concurrence  therein  (ap. 

S.  Athanas.  vol.  i.  Ps.  1.  p.  396,  Paris,  1698  ;  see 
Gal  land.  L  c.  p.  455).  Two  fragments  more,  apud 
Galland.  (7.  c.  p.  456.)  St.  Athanasius  also  gives 
the  second  epistle.  (1.  c.  p.  397.)  [A.  J.  C-] 

ALEXANDER  (’AA QavSpos),  commander  ot 
the  horse  in  the  army  of  Antigonus  Doson  dur¬ 
ing  the  war  against  Cleomenes  III.  of  Sparta. 
(Polyb.  ii.  66.)  He  fought  against  Philopoemen, 
then  a  young  man,  whose  prudence  and  \alour 
forced  him  to  a  disadvantageous  engagement  at 
Sellasia.  (ii.  68.)  This  Alexander  is  probably  the 
same  person  as  the  one  whom  Antigonus,  as  the 
guardian  of  Philip,  had  appointed  commander  of 
Philip’s  bod}r-guard,  and  who  was  calumniated  by 
Apelles,  (iv.  87.)  Subsequently  he  was  sent  by 
Philip  as  ambassador  to  Thebes,  to  persecute  Me- 
galeas.  (v.  28.)  Polybius  states,  that  at  all  times 
he  manifested  a  most  extraordinary  attachment  to 
his  king.  (vii.  12.)  [L-  S.] 

ALEXANDER  (’AA e^avSpos),  of  Antiochia, 
a  friend  of  M.  Antonins,  who  being  acquainted 
with  the  Syriac  language,  acted  twice  as  interpreter 
between  Antonius  and  one  Mithridates,  who  be¬ 
trayed  to  him  the  plans  of  the  Parthians,  to  save 
the  Romans.  This  happened  in  b.  c.  36.  (Pseudo- 
Appian,  Parth.  pp.  93,  96,  ed.  Schweigh.)  [L.  S.] 
ALEXANDER  (’A\e£ai fyos),  son  of  Anto¬ 
nius,  the  triumvir,  and  Cleopatra,  queen  of  Egypt. 
He  and  his  twin-sister  Cleopatra  were  born  b.  c. 
40.  Antonius  bestowed  on  him  the  titles  of  “  He¬ 
lios,”  and  “  King  of  Kings,”  and  called  his  sistei 
«  Selene.”  He  also  destined  for  him,  as  an  inde¬ 
pendent  kingdom,  Armenia,  and  such  countries  as 
might  yet  be  conquered  between  the  Euphrates 
and  Indus,  and  wrote  to  the  senate  to  have  his 
grants  confirmed;  but  his  letter  was  not  suffered 
to  be  read  in  public,  (b.  c.  34.)  After  the  con¬ 
quest  of  Armenia  Antonius  betrothed  Jotape,  the 
daughter  of  the  Median  king  Artavasdes,  to  his 
son  Alexander.  ’When  Octavianus  made  himself 
master  of  Alexandria,  he  spared  Alexander,  but 
took  him  and  his  sister  to  Rome,  to  adorn  his 
triumph.  They  were  generously  received  by  Oc- 
tavia,  the  wife  of  Antonius,  who  educated,  them 
with  her  own  children.  (Dion  Cassius,  xlix.  32, 
40,  41,  44,  1.  25,  li.  21  ;  Plut.  Anton.  36,  54,  87 ; 
Liv.  JEpit.  131,  132.)  [C.P.  M  ] 

ALEXANDER  (’A A^arSpos),  bishop  of  Apa- 
mea,  sent  with  his  namesake  of  Hierapolis  by 
John  of  Antioch  to  the  Council  of  Ephesus.  A 
letter  by  him  is  extant  in  Latin  in  the  Nova  Col- 
ledio  Conciliorum  a  Stephan.  Baluzio ,  p.  834.  c. 
132.  fol.  Paris,  1683.  [A.  J-  C.] 

ALEXANDER  APHRODISIENSIS  ( AAe$- 
avlipos  'Acppodicuevs),  a  native  of  Aphrodisias  in 
Caria,  who  lived  at  the  end  of  the  second  and  the 
beginning  of  the  third  century  after  Christ,  the  most 
celebrated  of  the  commentators  on  Aristotle.  He 
was  the  disciple  of  Herminus  and  Aristocles  the 
Messenian,  and  like  them  endeavoured  to  free  the 
Peripatetic  philosophy  from  the  syncretism  of  Am¬ 
monias  and  others,  and  to  restore  the  genuine  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  writings  of  Aristotle.  The  title 
6  e|rj77]r?)s  was  the  testimony  to  the  extent  or  the 
excellence  of  his  commentaries.  About  halt  his 
voluminous  works  were  edited  and  translated  into 
Latin  at  the  revival  of  literature ;  there  are  a  few 
more  extant  in  the  original  Greek,  which  have 
never  been  printed,  and  an  Arabic  version  is  prc- 
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served  of  several  others,  whose  titles  may  be  seen 
in  the  Bibliotheca  of  Casiri.  (Vol.  i.  p.  243.) 

If  we  view  him  as  a  philosopher,  his  merit  can¬ 
not  be  rated  highly.  His  excellencies  and  defects 
are  all  on  the  model  of  his  great  master ;  there  is 
the  same  perspicuity  and  power  of  analysis,  united 
with  almost  more  than  Aristotelian  plainness,  of 
style;  everywhere  “a  flat  surface,”  with  nothing 
to  interrupt  or  strike  the  attention.  In  a  mind  so 
thoroughly  imbued  with  Aristotle,  it  cannot  be  . ex¬ 
pected  there  should  be  much  place  for  original 
thought.  His  only  endeavour  is  to  adapt  the 
works  of  his  master  to  the  spirit  and  language  of 
his  own  age ;  but  in  doing  so  he  is  constantly  re¬ 
called  to  the  earlier  philosophy,  and  attacks,  by¬ 
gone  opinions,  as  though  they  had  the  same  living 
power  as  when  the  writings  of  Aristotle  were  di¬ 
rected  against  them.  (Ritter,  Geschiehte  der  Philo¬ 
sophic,  vol.  iv.  p.  255.) 

The  Platonists  and  earlier  Stoics  are  his  chief 
opponents,  for  he  regarded  the  Epicureans  as.  too 
sensual  and  unphilosophical  to  be  worth  a  serious 
answer.  Against  the  notion  of  the  fiist,  that  the 
world,  although  created,  might  yet  by  the  will  of 
God  be  made  imperishable,  he  urged  that  God  could 
not  alter  the  nature  of  things,  and  quoted  the 
Platonist  doctrine  of  the  necessary  coexistence  of 
evil  in  all  corruptible  things.  (Ritter,  p.  262.) 
God  himself,  he  said,  was  the  very  form  of 
things.  Yet,  however  difficult  it  may  be  to 
enter  into  this  abstract  notion  of  God,  it  would 
be  unjust,  as  some  have  done,  to  charge  him  with 
atheism,  as  in  many  passages  he  attributes  mind 
and  intelligence  to  the  divine  Being.  This  is 
I  one  of  the  points  in  which  he  has  brought  out 
the  views  of  Aristotle  more  clearly,  from  his  living 
in  the  light  of  a  later  age.  God,  he  says  {in  Meta- 
phys.  ix.  p.  320),  is  “properly  and  simply  one,  the 
self-existent  substance,  the  author  of  motion  him¬ 
self  unmoved,  the  great  and  good  Deity,  without 
beginning  and  without  end:”  and  again  {inMetaph. 
xii.  p.  381)  he  asserts,  that  to  deprive  God  of  pro¬ 
vidence  is  the  same  thing  as  depriving  honey  of 
sweetness,  fire  of  warmth,  snow  of  whiteness  and 
coolness,  or  the  soul  of  motion.  The  providence  of 
God,  however,  is  not  directed  in  the  same  way  to 
the  sublunary  world  and  the  rest  of  the  universe  : 
the  latter  is  committed  not  indeed  to  fate,  but  to 
general  laws,  while  the  concerns  of  men  are  the 
immediate  care  of  God,  although  he  find  not  in 
the  government  of  them  the  full  perfection  of  his 
being.  {Quaest.  Nat.  i.  25,  ii.  21 .)  He  saw  no  incon¬ 
sistency,  as  perhaps  there  was  none,  between  these 
high  notions  of  God  and  the  materialism  with 
which  they  were  connected.  As  God  was  the 
form  of  all  things,  so  the  human  soul  was  likewise 
a  form  of  matter,  which  it  was  impossible  to  con¬ 
ceive  as  existing  in  an  independent  state.  He 
seems  however  to  have  made  a  distinction  between 
the  powers  of  reflection  and  sensation,  for  he  says 
( deAnima ,  i.  p.  138),  that  the  soul  needed  not  the 
body  as  an  instrument  to  take  in  objects  of  thought, 
but  was  sufficient  of  itself ;  unless  the  latter  is  to 
be  looked  upon  as  an  inconsistency  into  which  he 
has  been  led  by  the  desire  to  harmonize  the  early 
Peripateticism  with  the  purer  principle  of  a  later 
philosophy.  (Brucker,  vol.  ii.  p.  481.) 

The  most  important  treatise  of  his  which  has 
come  down  to  us,  is  the  “De  Fato,”  an  inquiry 
into  the  opinions  of  Aristotle  on  the  subject  of 
Fate  and  Freewill.  It  is  probably  one  of  his  latest 
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works,  and  must  have  been  written  between  the 
years  199-211,  because  dedicated  to  the  joint  em¬ 
perors  Severus  and  Caracalla.  Here  the  earlier 
Stoics  are  his  opponents,  who  asserted  that  all 
r  things  arose  from  an  eternal  and  indissoluble  chain 
i  of  causes  and  effects.  The  subject  is  treated 
practically  rather  than  speculatively.  Universal 
opinion,  the  common  use  of  language,  and  internal 
consciousness,  are  his  main  arguments.  That  fate 
has  a  real  existence,  is  proved  by  the  distinction 
we  draw  between  fate,  chance,  and  possibility,  and 
between  free  and  necessary  actions.  It  is  another 
word  for  nature,  and  its  workings  are  seen  in  the 
tendencies  of  men  and  things  (c.  6),  for  it  is  an  all- 
pervading  cause  of  real,  but  not  absolute,  power. 
The  fatalism  of  the  Stoics  does  away  with  free¬ 
will,  and  so  destroys  responsibility  :  it  is  at  vari¬ 
ance  with  every  thought,  word,  and  deed,  of  our 
lives.  The  Stoics,  indeed,  attempt  to  reconcile 
necessity  and  freewill ;  but,  properly  speaking, 
they  use  freewill  in  a  new  sense  for  the  necessary 
co-operation  of  our  will  in  the  decrees  of  nature  : 
moreover,  they  cannot  expect  men  to  carry  into 
practice  the  subtle  distinction  of  a  will  necessarily 
yet  freely  acting ;  and  hence,  by  destroying  the 
accountableness  of  man,  they  destroy  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  moralit}r,  religion,  and  civil  government, 
(c.  12 — 20.)  Supposing  their  doctrine  true  in 
theory,  it  is  impossible  in  action.  And  even  spe¬ 
culatively  their  argument  from  the  universal  chain 
is  a  confusion  of  an  order  of  sequence  with  a  series 
of  causes  and  effects.  If  it  be  said  again,  that  the 
gods  have  certain  foreknowledge  of  future  events, 
and  what  is  certainly  known  must  necessarily  be, 
it  is  answered  by  denying  that  in  the  nature  of 
things  there  can  be  any  such  foreknowledge,  as  fore¬ 
knowledge  is  proportioned  to  divine  power,  and  is  a 
knowledge  of  what  divine  power  can  perform.  The 
Stoical  view  inevitably  leads  to  the  conclusion,  that 
all  the  existing  ordinances  of  religion  are  blasphe¬ 
mous  and  absurd. 

This  treatise,  which  has  been  edited  by  Orelli, 
gives  a  good  idea  of  his  style  and  method.  Upon 
the  whole,  it  must  be  allowed  that,  although  with 
i  Ritter  we  cannot  place  him  high  as  an  independent 
i  thinker,  he  did  much  to  encourage  the  accurate 
;  study  of  Aristotle,  and  exerted  an  influence  which, 
:  according  to  Julius  Scaliger,  was  still  felt  in  his 
;  day.  (Brucker,  vol.  ii.  p.  480.) 

The  following  list  of  his  works  is  abridged  from 
i  Harles’s  Fabricius.  (Vol.  v.  p.  650.)  I.  Ylepl 
Cigapgivys  nal  rod  e<p’  ygiv,  De  Fato,  deque  eo 
\  quod  in  nostra  potestate  est:  the  short  treatise 
1  mentioned  above,  dedicated  to  the  emperors  Se¬ 
verus  and  Caracalla  ;  first  printed  by  the  suc- 
•  cessors  of  Aldus  Manutius,  1584,  folio,  at  the  end 
of  the  works  of  Themistius  :  translated  into  Latin 
by  Grotius  in  the  collection  entitled  “Veterum 
i  Philos.  Sententiae  de  Fato,”  Paris,  1648,  4to., 
M  Loud.  1688,  12mo.,  and  edited  by  Orelli,  Zurich, 
1824,  8vo.,  with  a  fragment  of  Alexander  Aphrodis. 

'  De  F ortuna ,  and  treatises  of  Ammonius,  Plotinus,  &c. 

on  the  same  subject.  II.  Commentarius^livogvyga) 

>  m  primum  librum  Analyticorum  Priorum  A  ristotelis , 
Venet.  Aldi,  1520,  fob;  Floren.  1521,  4to.,  with  a 
Latin  translation  by  J.  Bap.  Felicianus.  III.  Com - 
k  mentarius  in  VIII  libros  Topicorum ,  Ven.  Aldi, 
-  1513 ;  with  a  Latin  version  by  G.  Dorotheas,  Ven. 
|  1^26  and  1541,  and  Paris,  1 542,  folio  ;  and  another 
by  Rasarius,  Ven.  1563,  1573,  folio.  IV.  Com¬ 
ment.  in  Elenchos  Sophisticos;  Graeco,  Ven.  Aldi, 
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1520,  fob;  Flor.  1520,  fob  :  translated  into  Latin  by 
J.  B.  Rasarius.  V.  Comment,  in  Metaphysicorum 
XII  libros;  ex  versione  J.  G.  Sepulvedae,  Rom. 
1527,  Paris,  1536,  Ven.  1544  and  1561.  The 
Greek  text  has  never  been  printed,  although  it 
exists  in  the  Paris  library  and  several  others. 
VI.  In  librum  deSensu  et  Us  quae  sub  sensum  cadunt; 
the  Greek  text  is  printed  at  the  end  of  the  com¬ 
mentary  of  Simplicius  on  the  De  Anima,  Ven.  Aldi, 
1527,  folio ;  there  is  also  a  Latin  version  by  Luci- 
lius  Philothaeus,  Ven.  1544,  1549,  1554,  1559, 
1573.  VII.  In  Aristotelis  Meterologica ;  Ven. 
Aldi,  1527  ;  Supposed  by  some  not  to  be  the 
work  of  Alexander  Aphrod.  VIII.  De  Mistione; 
bound  up  in  the  same  edition  as  the  preceding. 
IX.  De  Anima  libri  duo  (two  distinct  works), 
printed  in  Greek  at  the  end  of  Themistius  :  there 
is  a  Latin  version  by  Flieronymus  Donatus,  Ven. 
1502,  1514,  folio.  X.  Physica  Scholia,  dubitationes 
et  solutiones ;  in  Greek,  Ven.  Trincavelli,  1536, 
folio ;  in  Latin,  by  Hieronymus  Bagolinus,  Ven. 
1541,  1549,  1555,  1559,  1563.  XI.  T arpiud 
’  A7r  opy  par  a  nai  <&v<Tind  npo§Arjyara,  Quaestiones 
Medicae  et  Problemata  Physica.  XII.  ITepl  ITupe- 
rwu,  Libellus  de  Febribus.  The  last  two  treatises 
are  attributed  by  Theodore  Gaza  and  many  other 
writers  to  Alexander  Trallianus.  They  are  spoken 
of  below. 

His  commentaries  on  the  Categories,  on  the  lat¬ 
ter  Analytics  (of  the  last  there  was  a  translation 
by  St.  Jerome),  on  the  De  Anima  and  Rhetorical 
works,  and  also  on  those  7repl  'yeveaeoos  ual  cpOopas , 
together  with  a  work  entitled  Liber  I  de  Theologia, 
probably  distinct  from  the  Commentaries  on  the 
Metaphysics,  are  still  extant  in  Arabic.  A  Com¬ 
mentary  on  the  prior  Analytics,  on  the  De  Inter- 
pretatione,  a  treatise  on  the  Virtues,  a  work  enti¬ 
tled  7T epl  hcup.ovwv  Xoyos,  a  treatise  against  Zeno¬ 
bius  the  Epicurean,  and  another  on  the  nature  and 
qualities  of  Stones,  also  a  book  of  Allegories  from 
mythological  fables,  are  all  either  quoted  by  others 
or  referred  to  by  himself.  [B.  J.] 

Besides  the  wmrks  universally  attributed  to 
Alexander  Aphrodisiensis,  there  are  extant  two 
others,  of  which  the  author  is  not  certainly  known, 
but  which  are  by  some  persons  supposed  to  belong 
to  him,  and  which  commonly  go  under  his  name. 
The  first  of  these  is  entitled  ’lurpuca  'Air  opy  gar  a 
teal  ^vaind  YlpoSArigara,  Quaestiones  Medicae  et 
Problemata  Physica ,  which  there  are  strong  reasons 
for  believing  to  be  the  work  of  some  other  writer. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  mentioned  in  the  list  of 
his  works  given  by  the  Arabic  author  quoted  by 
Casiri  ( Biblioth .  Arabico-Hisp.  Escurial.  vol.  i. 
p.  243) ;  secondly,  it  appears  to  have  been  written 
by  a  person  who  belonged  to  the  medical  profession 
(ii.  praef.  et  §  11),  which  was  not  the  case  with 
Alexander  Aphrodisiensis  ;  thirdly,  the  writer  re¬ 
fers  (i.  87)  to  a  work  by  himself,  entitled  ’AAA y- 
y opial  ra>v  eh  Qeovs  ’Aua-rAarroyei/wv  YhQavuiv 
' lorropiwv ,  Allegoriae  Historiarum  Credibilium  de 
Diis  Fabricatarum ,  which  we  do  not  find  mention¬ 
ed  among  Alexander’s  works  ;  fourthly,  he  more 
than  once  speaks  of  the  soul  as  immortal  (ii.  praef. 
et  §  63,  67),  which  doctrine  Alexander  Aphrodi¬ 
siensis  denied  ;  and  fifthly,  the  style  and  language 
of  the  work  seem  to  belong  to  a  later  age.  Several 
eminent  critics  suppose  it  to  belong  to  Alexander 
Trallianus,  but  it  does  not  seem  likely  that  a 
Christian  writer  would  have  composed  the  mytho¬ 
logical  work  mentioned  above.  It  consists  of  two 
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books,  and  contains  several  interesting  medical  ob¬ 
servations  along  with  much  that  is  frivolous  and 
triflino-.  It  was  first  published  in  a  Latin  transla¬ 
tion  by  George  Valla,  Venet.  1488,  fol..  .  The 
Greek  text  is  to  be  found  in  the  Aldine  edition  of 
Aristotle’s  works,  Venet.  fol.  1495,  and  in  that  by 
Sylburgius,  Francof.  1585,  8vo. ;  it  was  published 
with  a  Latin  translation  by  J.  Davion,  Pans.  1540, 
1541,  16mo.;  and  it  is  inserted  in  the  first  volume 
of  Ideler’s  Physici  et  Medici  Graeci  Minores ,  Berol. 
1841,  8 vo. 

The  other  work  is  a  short  treatise,  Ilepi  nvperuu, 

De  Febribus,  which  is  addressed  to  a  medical  pupil 
whom  the  author  offers  to  instruct  in  any  other 
branch  of  medicine;  it  is  also  omitted  in  the 
Arabic  list  of  Alexander’s  works  mentioned  above. 
For  these  reasons  it  does  not  seem  likely  to  be  the 
work  of  Alexander  Aphrodisiensis,  while  the  whole 
of  the  twelfth  book  of  the  great  medical  work  of 
Alexander  Trallianus  (to  whom  it  has  also  been 
attributed)  is  taken  up  with  the  subject  of  Fever, 
and  he  would  hardly  have  written  two  treatises  on 
the  same  disease  without  making  in  either  the 
slightest  allusion  to  the  other.  It  may  possibly 
belong  to  one  of  the  other  numerous  physicians  of 
the  name  of  Alexander.  It  was  first  published  m 
a  Latin  translation  by  George  Valla,  Venet.  1498, 
fob,  which  was  several  times  reprinted.  The  Greek 
text  first  appeared  in  the  Cambridge  Museum 
Criticum ,  vol.  ii.  pp.  359—389,  transcribed  by  De¬ 
metrius  Schinas  from  a  manuscript  at  Florence ;  it 
was  published,  together  with  Valla’s  translation,  by 
Franz  Passow,  Vratislav.  1822,  4to.,  and  ^also  in 
Passow’s  Opuscula  Academica,  Lips.  1835,  8vo., 
p.  521.  The  Greek  text  alone  is  contained  in  the 
first  volume  of  Ideler’s  Physici  et  Medici  Graeci 
Minores ,  Berol.  1841,  8vo.  [V1 .  A.  G.] 

ALEXANDER  (’AXe^arSpos),  the  eldest  son  of 
Aristobulus  II.,  king  of  Judaea,  was  taken  pri¬ 
soner,  with  his  father  and  brother,  by  Pompey,  on 
the  capture  of  Jerusalem  (b.  c.  63),  but  made  his 
escape  as  they  were  being  conveyed  to  Rome.  In 
B.  c.  57,  he  appeared  in  Judaea,  raised  an  army  of 
10,000  foot  and  1500  horse,  and  fortified  Alexan- 
dreion  and  other  strong  posts.  Hyrcanus  applied 
for  aid  to  Gabinius,  who  brought  a  large  army 
ao-ainst  Alexander,  and  sent  M.  Antonius  with  a 
body  of  troops  in  advance.  In  a  battle  fought 
near  Jerusalem,  Alexander  was  defeated  with  great 
loss,  and  took  refuge  in  the  fortress  of  Alexan- 
dreion,  which  was  forthwith  invested.  Ihrough 
the  mediation  of  his  mother  he  was  permitted  to 
depart,  on  condition  of  surrendering  all  the  for¬ 
tresses  still  in  his  power.  In  the  following  year, 
during  the  expedition  of  Gabinius  into  Egjqfi, 
Alexander  again  excited  the  Jews  to  revolt,  and 
collected  an  army.  He  massacred  all  the  Romans 
who  fell  in  his  way,  and  besieged  the  rest,  who  had 
taken  refuge  on  Mount  Gerizim.  After  rejecting 
the  terms  of  peace  which  were  offered  to  him  by 
Gabinius,  he  was  defeated  near  Mount  1  abor  with 
the  loss  of  10,000  men.  The  spirit  of  his  ad¬ 
herents,  however,  was  not  entirely  crushed,  for  in 
b.  c.  53,  on  the  death  of  Crassus,  he  again  collected 
some  forces,  but  was  compelled  to  come  to  terms  by 
Cassius,  (b.  c.  52.)  In  b.  c.  49,  on  the  breaking 
out  of  the  civil  war,  Caesar  set  Aristobulus  at 
liberty,  and  sent  him  to  Judaea,  to  further  his  in¬ 
terests  in  that  quarter.  He  was  poisoned  on  the 
journey,  and  Alexander,  who  was  preparing  to 
support  him,  was  seized  at  the  command  of  Pompey, 
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and  beheaded  at  Antioch.  (Joseph 


Ant.  Jud. 
[C.  P.  M.] 


a  comic  poet,  the 


xiv.  5 — 7  ;  Bell.  Jud.  i.  8,  J.) 

ALEXANDER,  of  Athens, 
son  of  Aristion,  whose  name  occurs  m  an  inscrip¬ 
tion  given  in  Bockh  ( Corp .  Inscr.  l.  P-  ' TJ)’  0 
refers  it  to  the  145th  Olympiad,  (b.  c.  200.)  There 
seems  also  to  have  been  a  poet  of  the  same  name 
who  was  a  writer  of  the  middle  comedy,  quoted 
by  the  Schol.  on  Homer  (II.  ix.  216),  and  Anstoph. 
(Ran.  864),  andAthen.  (iv.  p.  170,  t P* 

Meineke,  Fragm.  Com.  vol.  l.  p.  48/.)  IV-  r.  M.j 
ALEXANDER  (’AA etavbpos),  an  ambassador 
of  king  Attalus,  sent  to  Rome  in  B.  c.  198,  to 
negotiate  peace  with  the  Roman  senate.  (  o  \  i. 
xvii  10  )  lL-  S.J 

ALEXANDER  BALAS  (’AA Qavtipos  BdAas), 
a  person  of  low  origin,  usurped  the  throne  of 
the  Greek  kingdom  of  Syria,  m  the  year  loO, 

B.  c.,  pretending  that  he  was  the  son  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes.  His  claim  was  set  up  by  Heracleides, 
who  had  been  the  treasurer  of  the  late  king  Antio¬ 
chus  Epiphanes,  but  had  been  banished  to  Rhodes 
by  the  reigning  king,  Demetrius  Soter ;  and  he 
was  supported  by  Ptolemy  Philometor,  king  o 
Egypt,  Ariarthes  Philopator,  king  of  Cappadocia, 
and  Attalus  Philadelphus,  king  of  Pergamus. 
Heracleides  also,  having  taken  Alexander  to  Rome, 
succeeded  in  obtaining  a  decree  of  the  senate  in 
his  favour.  Furnished  with  forces  by  these  allies, 
Alexander  entered  Syria  in  152,  b.  c.,  took  pos¬ 
session  of  Ptolemais,  and  fought  a  battle  with 
Demetrius  Soter,  in  which,  however,  he  was  de¬ 
feated.  In  the  year  150  b.  c.  Alexander  again 
met  Demetrius  in  battle  with  better  success.  I  he 
army  of  Demetrius  was  completely  routed,  and  he 
himself  perished  in  the  flight.  .  No  sooner  had 
Alexander  thus  obtained  the  kingdom  than  he 
gave  up  the  administration  of  affairs  to  his  minis¬ 
ter  Ammonius,  and  himself  to  a  life  of  pleasure. 
Ammonius  put  to  death  all  the  members  of  the  late 
royal  family  who  were  in  his  power ;  but  two  sons 
of  Demetrius  were  safe  in  Crete.  The  elder  of 
them,  who  was  named  Demetrius,  took  the  field  in 
Cilicia  against  the  usurper.  Alexander  applied 
for  help  to  his  father-in-law,  Ptolemy  Philometor, 
who  marched  into  Syria,  and  then  declared  him¬ 
self  in  favour  of  Demetrius.  Alexander  now  re¬ 
turned  from  Cilicia,,  whither  he  had  gone  to  meet 
Demetrius,  and  engaged  in  battle  with  Ptolemy  at 
the  river  Oenoparas.  In  this  battle,  though 
Ptolemy  fell,  Alexander  was  completely  defeated, 
and  he  was  afterwards  murdered  by  an  Arabian 
emir  with  whom  he  had  taken  refuge,  (b.  c.  1 46.) 
The  meaning  of  his  surname  (Balas)  is  doubtful. 
It  is  most  probably  a  title  signifying  “  lord”  or 


«  king.”  On  some  of  his  coins  he 


is  called i 

Epiphanes”  and  “  Nicephorus”  after  his  pre-i 
tended  father.  On  others  “  Euergetcs  ”  and 


Theopator.”  (Polyb.  xxxiii.  14,  16  ;  Liv.  Fpit- 
liii. ;  Justin,  xxv. ;  Appian,  Syriaca ,  c.  67  ;  1 
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Maccab.  x.  11  ;  Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  2.  §  4 ;  Euseb. 
Chronicon;  Clinton,  Fasti ,  iii.  p.  324.)  [P.  S.] 

ALEXANDER,  of  Beroea;  he  and  Thyrsis 
suffocated  Demetrius,  the  son  of  Philip  III.  of 
Macedonia,  at  Ideracleia,  in  b.  c.  179.  (Liv.  xl.  24  ; 
comp.  Demetrius,  son  of  Philip.)  [L.  S.] 
ALEXANDER  (’A A^avdpos),  at  first  bishop 
in  Cappadocia,  flourished  a.  d.  212.  On  the 
death  of  Severus,  A.  d.  211,  he  visited  Jerusalem, 
and  was  made  coadjutor  of  the  aged  Narcissus, 
bishop  of  that  city,  whom  he  afterwards  succeeded, 
fie  founded  an  ecclesiastical  library  at  Jerusalem, 
of  which  Eusebius  made  great  use  in  writing  his 
History.  After  suffering  under  Severus  and  Cara- 
calla,  he  was  at  last  thrown  into  prison  at  Caesarea, 
and,  after  witnessing  a  good  confession,  died  A.  D. 
250.  Eusebius  has  preserved  fragments  of  a  letter 
written  by  him  to  the  Antinoites ;  of  another  to 
the  Antiochenes  (Hist.  Eccl.  vi.  11);  of  a  third 
to  Origen  (vi.  14);  and  of  another,  written  in  con¬ 
junction  with  Theoctistus  of  Caesarea,  to  Deme¬ 
trius  of  Alexandria,  (vi.  19.)  [A.  J.  C.j 

ALEXANDER,  CARBONARIUS  (’AAe£- 
avfipos  6  ’AvOpaKevs),  flourished  in  the  third 
century.  To  avoid  the  dangers  of  a  hand¬ 
some  person,  he  disguised  himself  and  lived  as 
a  coal-heaver  at  Cumae,  in  Asia  Minor.  The  see 
of  this  city  being  vacant,  the  people  asked  St. 
Gregory  Thaumaturgus  to  come  and  ordain  them  a 
bishop.  He  rejected  many  who  were  offered  for 
consecration,  and  when  he  bade  the  people  prefer 
virtue  to  rank,  one  in  mockery  cried  out,  “  Well, 
then  !  make  Alexander,  the  coal-heaver,  bishop !  ” 
St.  Gregory  had  him  summoned,  discovered  his 
disguise,  and  having  arrayed  him  in  sacerdotal 
vestments,  presented  him  to  the  people,  who,  with 
surprise  and  joy,  accepted  the  appointment.  He 
addressed  them  in  homely  but  dignified  phrase, 
and  ruled  the  church  till  the  Decian  persecution, 
when  he  was  burnt,  a.  d.  251.  (S.  Greg.  Nyssen. 
Vit.  S.  Greg.  Thaumaturg.  §§  19,  20,  ap.  Galland. 
Biblioth.  Pair.  vol.  iii.  pp.  457 — 460.)  [A.  J.  C.] 
ALEXANDER  (’AAe'|ai/5pos),  third  son  of 
Cassander,  king  of  Macedonia,  by  Thessalonica, 
sister  of  Alexander  the  Great.  In  his  quarrel 
with  his  elder  brother  Antipater  for  the  govern¬ 
ment  [Antipater],  he  called  in  the  aid  of 
Pyrrhus  of  Epirus  and  Demetrius  Poliorcetes. 
To  the  fonner  he  was  compelled  to  surrender,  as 
the  price  of  his  alliance,  the  land  on  the  sea-coast 
of  Macedonia,  together  with  the  provinces  of  Am- 
bracia,  Acamania,  and  Amphilochia.  (Plut. 
Pyrrh.  p.  386,  b.)  Demetrius,  according  to  Plu¬ 
tarch  ( Pyrrh .  386,  d.,  Demetr.  906,  a.),  arrived 
after  Pyrrhus  had  retired,  and  when  matters, 
through  his  mediation,  had  been  arranged  between 
the  brothers.  Demetrius,  therefore,  was  now  an 
unwelcome  visitor,  and  Alexander,  while  he  re¬ 
ceived  him  with  all  outward  civility,  is  said  by 
Plutarch  to  have  laid  a  plan  for  murdering  him  at 
a  banquet,  which  was  baffled,  however,  by  the 
precaution  of  Demetrius.  ( Demetr .  906,  a.  b.) 

The  next  day  Demetrius  took  his  departure,  and 
Alexander  attended  him  as  far  as  Thessaly.  LI  ere, 
at  Larissa,  he  went  to  dine  with  Demetrius,  and 
(taking  no  guards  with  him  by  a  fancied  refine¬ 
ment  of  policy)  was  assassinated,  together  with  his 
!  friends  who  attended  him,  one  of  whom  is  said  to 
have  exclaimed,  that  Demetrius  was  only  one  day 
beforehand  with  them.  (Plut.  Demetr.  p.  906, 
c.  d. ;  Just.  xvi.  1  ;  Diod.  xxi.  Exc.  7.)  [E.  E.] 
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ALEXANDER  (,AAe£ai'8pos),  emperor  of  Con¬ 
stantinople,  was  the  third  son  of  the  emperor 
Basilius  and  Eudocia.  He  was  bom  about  a.  d. 
870,  and,  after  his  father’s  death,  he  and  his  bro¬ 
ther  Leo,  the  philosopher,  bore  the  title  of  imperator 
in  common.  Leo.  died  on  the  11th  of  May,  911, 
and  Alexander  received  the  imperial  crown,  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  guardianship  of  his  brother’s  son, 
Constantinus  Porphyrogenitus,  whom  he  would 
have  mutilated  so  as  to  render  him  unfit  to  govern, 
had  he  not  been  prevented.  The  reign  of  Alex¬ 
ander,  which  lasted  only  for  one  year  and  some 
days,  was  one  uninterrupted  series  of  acts  of 
cruelty,  debauchery,  and  licentiousness ;  for  the 
restraints  which  he  had  been  obliged  to  put  on 
himself  during  the  lifetime  of  his  brother,  were 
thrown  off  immediately  after  his  accession,  and 
the  worthiest  persons  were  removed  from  the  court 
while  the  ministers  to  Ijis  lusts  and  passions  were 
raised  to  the  highest  honours.  He  involved  his 
empire  in  a  war  with  Simeon,  king  of  the  Bulga¬ 
rians,  but  he  did  not  live  to  see  its  outbreak.  He 
died  on  the  7th  of  June,  912,  in  consequence  of  a 
debauch,  after  which  he  took  violent  exercise  on 
horseback.  (Constant,  in  Basil.  26  ;  Scylitz.  pp. 
569,  608  ;  Zonaras,  xvi.  15,  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

ALEXANDER  (ST.),  patriarch  of  Constanti¬ 
nople.  [Arius.] 

ALEXANDER  CORNE'LIUS  (’AA ^avtipos 
Kopr-r/Aios),  surnamed  Polyhistor  (noAi/urrcup), 
a  Greek  writer  and  contemporary  of  Sulla.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Suidas  he  was  a  native  of  Ephesus  and  a 
pupil  of  Crates,  and  during  the  war  of  Sulla  in 
Greece  was  made  prisoner  and  sold  as  a  slave  to 
Cornelius  Lentulus,  who  took  him  to  Rome  and 
made  him  the  paedagogus  of  his  children.  After¬ 
wards  Lentulus  restored  him  to  freedom.  From 
Suidas  it  would  seem  as  if  he  had  received  the 
gentile  name  Cornelius  from  Lentulus,  while  Ser- 
vius  ( ad  Aen.  x.  388)  says,  that  he  received  the 
Roman  franchise  from  L.  Cornelius  Sulla.  He 
died  at  Laurentum  in  a  fire  which  consumed  his 
house,  and  as  soon  as  his  wife  heard  of  the  cala¬ 
mity,  she  hung  herself.  The  statement  of  Suidas 
that  he  was  a  native  of  Ephesus  is  contradicted  by 
Stephanus  Byzantius  (s.  v.  KoTideoi'),  who  says 
that  he  was  a  native  of  Cotiaeum  in  Lesser  Phrygia, 
and  a  son  of  Asclepiades,  and  who  is  borne  out  by 
the  Etymologicum  Magnum  (s.  vv.  dedouaz  and 
vtpipprjd'/is'),  where  Alexander  is  called  Konaeus. 
The  surname  of  Polyhistor  was  given  to  him  on 
account  of  his  prodigious  learning.  He  is  said  to 
have  written  innumerable  works,  but  the  greatest 
and  most  important  among  them  was  one  consisting 
of  42  books,  which  Stephanus  Byzantius  calls 
navTodaTr7js<'TAr}s  Adyoi.  This  work  appears  to 
have  contained  historical  and  geographical  accounts 
of  nearly  all  countries  of  the  ancient  world.  Each 
of  the  forty  books  treated  of  a  separate  country, 
and  bore  a  corresponding  title,  such  as  Phrygiaca, 
Carica,  Lyciaca,  &c.  But  such  titles  are  not  al¬ 
ways  sure  indications  of  a  book  forming  only  a 
part  of  the  great  work  ;  and  in  some  cases  it  is 
manifest  that  particular  countries  were  treated  of 
in  separate  works.  Thus  we  find  mention  of  the 
first  book  of  a  separate  work  on  Crete  (Schol.  ad 
Apollon.  Rhod.  iv.  1492),  and  of  another  on  the 
“  Tractus  Illyricus.”  (Val.  Max.  viii.  13,  ext.  7.) 
These  geographico-historical  works  are  referred  to 
in  innumerable  passages  of  Stephanus  Byzantius 
and  Pliny.  A  separate  work  on  the  Phrygian 
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musicians  is  mentioned  by  Plutarch  (De  Mus.  5), 
and  there  is  every  probability  that  Alexander  Poly- 
histor  is  also  the  author  of  the  work  AtaSoxai 
^lAoaocpuv,  which  seems  to  be  the  groundwork  of 
Diogenes  Laertius.  [Alexander  Lychnus.]  A 
work  on  the  symbols  of  the  Pythagoreans  is  men¬ 
tioned  by  Clemens  Alexandrinus  (Strom,  i.  p.  131) 
and  Cyrillus  (adv.  Julian,  ix.  p.  133).  He  also 
wrote  a  history  of  Judaea,  of  which  a  considerable 
fragment  is  preserved  in  Eusebius.  ( Praep .  Evang. 

ix.  17  ;  comp.  Clem.  Alexand.  Strom,  i.  p  143  ; 
Steph.  Byz.  s.v.  ’IouSaia.)  A  history  of  Rome  in  five 
books  is  mentioned  by  Suidas,  and  a  few  fragments 
of  it  are  preserved  in  Servius.  (Ad  Aen.  viii.  330, 

x.  388.)  A  complete  list  of  all  the  known  titles 

of  the  works  of  Alexander  Polyhistor  is  given  in 
Yossius,  De  Hist.  Graec.  p.  187,  &c.,  ed.  Wester- 
mann.  [H  S.] 

ALEXANDER  I.  II.,  kings  of  Egypt.  [Pto- 

LEMAEUS.] 

ALEXANDER  (’AAe£ai fipos)  I.,  king  of  Epi¬ 
rus,  was  the  son  of  Neoptolemus  and  brother  of 
Olympias,  the  mother  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
He  came  at  an  early  age  to  the  court  of  Philip  of 
Macedonia,  and  after  the  Grecian  fashion  became 
the  object  of  his  attachment.  Philip  in  requital 
made  him  king  of  Epirus,  after  dethroning  his.  cou¬ 
sin  Aeacides.  When  Olympias  was  repudiated 
by  her  husband,  she  went  to  her  brother,  and  en¬ 
deavoured  to  induce  him  to  make  war  on  Philip. 
Philip,  however,  declined  the  contest,  and  formed 
a  second  alliance  with  him  by  giving  him  his 
daughter  Cleopatra  in  marriage,  (b.  c.  336.)  At 
the  wedding  Philip  was  assassinated  by  Pausanias. 
In  B.  c.  332,  Alexander,  at  the  request  of  the 
Tarentines,  crossed  over  into  Italy,  to  aid  them 
against  the  Lucanians  and  Bruttii.  After  a  victory 
over  the  Samnites  and  Lucanians  near  Paestum 
he  made  a  treaty  with  the  Romans.  Success  still 
followed  his  arms.  He  took  Heraclea  and  Consen- 
tia  from  the  Lucanians,  and  Terina  and  Sipontum 
from  the  Bruttii.  But  in  B.c.  326,  through  the 
treachery  of  some  Lucanian  exiles,  he  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  engage  under  unfavourable  circumstances 
near  Pandosia,  on  the  banks  of  the  Acheron,  and 
fell  by  the  hand  of  one  of  the  exiles,  as  he  was 
crossing  the  river ;  thus  accomplishing  the  prophecy 
of  the  oracle  of  Dodona,  which  had  bidden  him  be¬ 
ware  of  Pandosia  and  the  Acheron.  He  left  a  son, 
Neoptolemus,  and  a  daughter,  Cadmea.  (Justin, 
viii.  6,  ix.  6,  7,  xii.  2,  xvii.  3,  xviii.  1,  xxiii.  1  ; 
Liv.  viii.  3,  17,  24  ;  Diod.  xvi.  72.)  The  head  on 
the  annexed  coin  of  Alexander  I.  represents  that 
of  Jupiter.  [C.  P*  M.] 


ALEXANDER  II.,  king  of  Epirus,  was  the 
son  of  Pyrrhus  and  Lanassa,  the  daughter  of  the 
Sicilian  tyrant  Agathocles.  He  succeeded  his  fa¬ 
ther  in  B.  c.  272,  and  continued  the  war  which  his 
father  had  begun  with  Antigonus  Gonatas,  whom 
he  succeeded  in  driving  from  the  kingdom  of 
Macedon.  He  was,  however,  dispossessed  of  both 
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Macedon  and  Epirus  by  Demetrius,  the  son  of 
Antigonus ;  upon  which  he  took  refuge  amongst 
the  Acamanians.  By  their  assistance  and  that  of 
his  own  subjects,  who  entertained  a  great  attach¬ 
ment  for  him,  he  recovered  .Epirus.  It  appears 
that  he  was  in  alliance  with  the  Aetolians.  He 
married  his  sister  Olympias,  by  whom  he  had  two 
sons,  Pyrrhus  and  Ptolemaeus,  and  a  daughter, 
Phthia.  On  the  death  of  Alexander,  Olympias 
assumed  the  regency  on  behalf  of  her  sons,  and 
married  Phthia  to  Demetrius.  There  are  extant 
silver  and  copper  coins  of  this  king.  The  former 
bear  a  youthful  head  covered  with  the  skin  of  an 
elephant’s  head,  as  appears  in  the  one  figured  be¬ 
low.  The  reverse  represents  Pallas  holding  a  spear 
in  one  hand  and  a  shield  in  the  other,  and  before 
her  stands  an  eagle  on  a  thunderbolt.  (Justin,  xvii. 
1,  xxvi.  2,  3,  xxviii.  1;  Polyb.  ii.  45,  ix.  34; 
Plut.  Pyrrh.  9.)  [C.  P.  M.] 


ALEXANDER  (’AAe£ai/5 pos),  a  Greek  Gram¬ 
marian,  who  is  mentioned  among  the  instructors 
of  the  emperor  M.  Antoninus.  (Capitol.  M.  Ant.  2  ; 
M.  Antonin,  i.  §  10.)  "W  e  still  possess  a  Aoyos 
ivLrdcpios  pronounced  upon  him  by  the  rhetorician 
Aristeides.  (Vol.  i.  Orat.  xii.  p.  142,  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

ALEXANDER,  son  of  Herod.  [Herodes.] 

ALEXANDER  (’AA Qavhpos).  1.  Bishop  of 
Hierafolis  in  Phrygia,  flourished  A.  D.  253.  He 
was  the  author  of  a  book  entitled,  On  the  new  things 
introduced  by  Christ  into  the  world  tl  Kamov  elcrg- 
veyKe  Xpiaros  els  rov  Koagov.  Keep.  6' ;  not  extant. 

(Suid.) 

2.  Bishop  of  Hierapolis,  A.  d.  431.  He  was 
sent  by  John,  bishop  of  Antioch,  to  advocate  the 
cause  of  Nestorius  at  the  Council  of  Ephesus.  His 
hostility  to  St.  Cyril  was  such,  that  he  openly 
charged  him  with  Apollinaranism,  and  rejected 
the  communion  of  John,  Theodoret,  and  the  other 
Eastern  bishops,  on  their  reconciliation  with  him. 
He  appealed  to  the  pope,  but  was  rejected,  and 
was  at  last  banished  by  the  emperor  to  Famothis 
in  Egypt.  Twenty- three  letters  of  his  are  extant  in 
Latin  in  the  Synodicon  adversus  Tragoediam  Irenaa 
ap.  Novam  Collectionem  Conciliorum  a  Baluzio ,  p. 
670,  &c.  Paris,  1683.  [A.  J.  C.] 

ALEXANDER  (’AAQavSpos),  ST.,  HIERO- 
SOLYMITANUS,  a  disciple,  first,  of  Pantaenus, 
then  of  St.  Clement,  at  Alexandria,  where  he  be¬ 
came  acquainted  with  Origen,  (Euseb.  Hist.  Eccl.  \i. 
14,)  was  bishop  of  Flaviopolis,  (Tillemont,  Hist. 
Eccl.  iii.  415,)  in  Cappadocia.  (S.  Hier.  J  nr.  Ill- 
§  62.)  In  the  persecution  under  Seven's  he  was  I 
thrown  into  prison,  (circ.  A.  D.  204,  Euseb.  vi.  1  L)  I 
where  he  remained  till  Asclepiades  succeeded  I 
Serapion  at  Antioch,  a.  d.  211,  the  beginning  oft 
Caracalla’s  reign.  (See  [a]  the  Epistle  St.  Alex¬ 
ander  sent  to  the  Antiochenes  by  St.  Clement  oft 
Alexandria,  Euseb.  H.E.y i.  11.)  Eusebius  re-t 
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lates  (l.  c.),  that  by  Divine  revelation  he  be¬ 
came  coadjutor  bishop  to  Narcissus,  bishop  of 
Aelia,  i.  e.  Jerusalem,  a.  d.  212.  (See  Euseb. 
If.  E.  vi.  8;  Chronic,  ad  A.  D.  228,  and  Alexan¬ 
der’s  [3]  Epistle  to  the  Antinoites  ap.  Euseb.  H.  E. 
vi.  11.)  During  his  episcopate  of  nearly  forty 
years  (for  he  continued  bishop  on  the  death  of 
St.  Narcissus),  he  collected  a  valuable  library  of 
Ecclesiastical  Epistles ,  which  existed  in  the  time  of 
Eusebius.  (H.  E.  vi.  20.)  He  received  Origen  when 
the  troubles  at  Alexandria  drove  him  thence,  A.  d. 
216,  and  made  him,  though  a  layman,  explain  the 
Scriptures  publicly,  a  proceeding  which  he  justified 
in  [7]  an  epistle  to  Bishop  Demetrius,  of  Alexandria, 
(ap.  Euseb.  H.  E.  vi.  1 9,)  who,  however,  sent 
some  deacons  to  bring  Origen  home.  As  Origen 
was  passing  through  Palestine,  on  some  necessary 
business,  St.  Alexander  ordained  him  priest, 
(S.  Hier.  1.  c.  §§  54,  62,)  which  caused  great  dis¬ 
turbance  in  the  church.  [Origen.]  A  fragment  of  a 
[5]  letter  from  St.  Alexander  to  Origen  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  exists,  ap.  Euseb.  H.  E.  vi.  14.  St.  Alexander 
died  in  the  Decian  persecution,  A.  D.  251,  in  prison 
(S.  Dion.  Alex.  ap.  Euseb.  H.  E.  vi.  46)  after  great 
sufferings  (Euseb.  vi.  39),  and  is  commemorated  in 
the  Eastern  church  on  12th  December,  in  the  West¬ 
ern  on  16th  March.  Mazabanes  succeeded  him. 
St.  Clement  of  Alexandria  dedicated  to  him  his  De 
Canone  Ecclesiastico  about  the  observance  of  Easter. 
(H.  E.  vi.  13.)  His  fragments  have  been  men¬ 
tioned  in  chronological  order,  and  are  collected 
in  Gallandi,  Bibl.  Patr.  ii.  p.  201,  and  in  Routh’s 
Reliquiae  Sacrae ,  ii.  p.  39.  [A.  J.  C.] 

ALEXANDER,  JANNAEUS  (’AA e&vSpos 
Tavvatos),  was  the  son  of  Johannes  Hyrcanus,  and 
brother  of  Aristobulus  I.,  whom  he  succeeded,  as 
King  of  the  Jews,  in  B.  c.  104,  after  putting  to 
death  one  of  his  brothers,  who  laid  claim  to  the 
crown.  He  took  advantage  of  the  unquiet  state  of 
Syria  to  attack  the  cities  of  Ptolema'is  (Acre), 
Dora,  and  Gaza,  which,  with  several  others,  had 
made  themselves  independent.  The  people  of 
Ptolema'is  applied  for  aid  to  Ptolemy  Lathyrus, 
then  king  of  Cyprus,  who  came  with  an  army  of 
thirty  thousand  men.  Alexander  was  defeated  on 
the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  and  Ptolemy  ravaged  the 
country  in  the  most  barbarous  manner.  In  b.  c. 
102,  Cleopatra  came  to  the  assistance  of  Alexan¬ 
der  with  a  fleet  and  army,  and  Ptolemy  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  return  to  Cyprus,  (b.  c.  101.)  Soon  af¬ 
terwards  Alexander  invaded  Coele  Syria,  and  re¬ 
newed  his  attacks  upon  the  independent  cities.  In 
b.  c.  96  he  took  Gaza,  destroyed  the  city,  and 
massacred  all  the  inhabitants.  The  result  of  these 
undertakings,  and  his  having  attached  himself  to 
the  party  of  the  Sadducees,  drew  upon  him  the 
hatred  of  the  Pharisees,  who  were  by  far  the  more 
numerous  party.  H  e  was  attacked  by  the  people 
in  b.  c.  94,  while  officiating  as  high-priest  at  the 
feast  of  Tabernacles  ;  but  the  insurrection  was  put 
down,  and  six  thousand  of  the  insurgents  slain.  In 
the  next  year  (b.  c.  93)  he  made  an  expedition 
against  Arabia,  and  made  the  Arabs  of  Gilead  and 
the  Moabites  tributary.  But  in  b.  c.  92,  in  a 
campaign  against  Obedas,  the  emir  of  the  Arabs  of 
Gaulonitis,  he  fell  into  an  ambush  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Gadara  ;  his  army  was  entirely  destroyed, 
and  he  himself  escaped  with  difficulty.  The  Pha¬ 
risees  seized  the  opportunity  thus  afforded,  and 
broke  out  into  open  revolt.  At  first  they  were 
successful,  and  Alexander  was  compelled  to  By  to 
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the  mountains  (b.  c.  88)  ;  but  two  years  after¬ 
wards  he  gained  two  decisive  victories.  After  the 
second  of  these,  he  caused  eight  hundred  of  the 
chief  men  amongst  the  rebels  to  be  crucified,  and 
their  wives  and  children  to  be  butchered  before 
their  eyes,  while  he  and  his  concubines  banqueted 
in  sight  of  the  -victims.  This  act  of  atrocity  pro¬ 
cured  for  him  the  name  of  “  the  Thracian.”  It 
produced  its  effect,  however,  and  the  rebellion  was 
shortly  afterwards  suppressed,  after  the  war  had 
lasted  six  years.  During  the  next  three  years 
Alexander  made  some  successful  campaigns,  reco¬ 
vered  several  citms  and  fortresses,  and  pushed  his 
conquests  beyond  the  Jordan.  On  his  return  to 
Jerusalem,  in  b.  c.  81,  his  excessive  drinking 
brought  on  a  quartan  ague,  of  which  he  died  three 
years  afterwards,  while  engaged  in  the  siege  of 
Ragaba  in  Gerasena,  after  a  reign  of  twenty-seven 
years.  He  left  his  kingdom  to  his  wife  Alexandra. 
Coins  of  this  king  are  Extant,  from  which  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  his  proper  name  was  Jonathan,  and  that 
Alexander  was  a  name  which  he  assumed  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  prevalent  custom.  (Josephus,  Ant.  Jud. 
xiii.  12-15.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

ALEXANDER  (’AAe£aH>pos),  surnamed  Isius, 
the  chief  commander  of  the  Aetolians,  was  a  man 
of  considerable  ability  and  eloquence  for  an  Aeto- 
lian.  (Liv.  xxxii.  33 ;  Polyb.  xvii.  3,  &c.)  In 
B.  c.  198  he  was  present  at  a  colloquy  held  at 
Nicaea  on  the  Maliac  gulf,  and  spoke  against  Phi¬ 
lip  III.  of  Macedonia,  saying  that  the  king  ought 
to  be  compelled  to  quit  Greece,  and  to  restore  to 
the  Aetolians  the  towns  which  had  formerly  been 
subject  to  them.  Philip,  indignant  at  such  a  de¬ 
mand  being  made  by  an  Aetolian,  answered  him 
in  a  speech  from  his  ship.  (Liv.  xxxii.  34.)  Soon 
after  this  meeting,  he  was  sent  as  ambassador  of 
the  Aetolians  to  Rome,  where,  together  with  other 
envoys,  he  was  to  treat  with  the  senate  about 
peace,  but  at  the  same  time  to  bring  accusations 
against  Philip.  (Polyb.  xvii.  10.)  In  B.  c.  197, 
Alexander  again  took  part  in  a  meeting,  at  which 
T.  Quinctius  Flamininus  with  his  allies  and  king 
Philip  were  present,  and  at  which  peace  with  Phi¬ 
lip  was  discussed.  Alexander  dissuaded  his  friends 
from  any  peaceful  arrangement  with  Philip.  (Po¬ 
lyb.  xviii.  19,  &c. ;  Appian,  Maced,  vii.  I.)  In 
B.  c.  1 95,  when  a  congress  of  all  the  Greek  states 
that  were  allied  with  Rome  was  convoked  by  T. 
Quinctius  Flamininus  at  Corinth,  for  the  purpose 
of  considering  the  war  that  was  to  be  undertaken 
against  Nabis,  Alexander  spoke  against  the  Athe¬ 
nians,  and  also  insinuated  that  the  Romans  were 
acting  fraudulently  towards  Greece.  (Liv.  xxxiv. 
23.)  When  in  b.  c.  189  M.  Fulvius  Nobilior, 
after  his  victory  over  Antiochus,  was  expected  to 
march  into  Aetolia,  the  Aetolians  sent  envoys  to 
Athens  and  Rhodes ;  and  Alexander  Jsius,  toge¬ 
ther  with  Phaneas  and  Lycopus,  were  sent  to 
Rome  to  sue  for  peace.  Alexander,  now  an  old 
man,  was  at  the  head  of  the  embassy ;  but  he  and 
his  colleagues  were  made  prisoners  in  Cephalenia 
by  the  Epeirots,  for  the  purpose  of  extorting  a  heavy 
ransom.  Alexander,  however,  although  he  was 
very  wealthy,  refused  to  pay  it,  and  was  accord¬ 
ingly  kept  in  captivity  for  some  days,  after  which 
he  was  liberated,  at  the  command  of  the  Romans, 
without  any  ransom.  (Polyb.  xxii.  9.)  [L.  S.] 

ALEXANDER  (’A \e^auBpos),  surnamed  Lych- 
nus  (A vxvos),  a  Greek  rhetorician  and  poet.  He 
was  a  native  of  Ephesus,  whence  he  is  sometimes 
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called  Alexander  Epliesius,  and  must  have  lived 
shortly  before  the  time  of  Strabo  (xiv.  p.  642), 
who  mentions  him  among  the  more  recent  Ephesian 
authors,  and  also  states,  "that  he  took  a  part  in  the 
political  affairs  of  his  native  city.  Strabo  ascribes 
to  him  a  history,  and  poems  of  a  didactic  kind, 
viz.  one  on  astronomy  and  another  on  geography, 
in  which  he  describes  the  great  continents  of  the 
world,  treating  of  each  in  a  separate  work  or  book, 
which,  as  we  learn  from  other  sources,  bore  the 
name  of  the  continent  of  which  it  contained  an 
account.  What  kind  of  history  it  was  that  Strabo 
alludes  to,  is  uncertain.  The  so-called  Aurelius 
Victor  ( de  Orig.  Gent.  Rom.  9)  quotes,  it  is  true, 
the  first  book  of  a  history  of  the  Marsic  war  by 
Alexander  the  Ephesian  ;  but  this  authority  is 
more  than  doubtful.  Some  writers  have  supposed 
that  this  Alexander  is  the  author  of  the  history  of 
the  succession  of  Greek  philosophers  (at  twv  <pi\o- 
(Tocpcov  diadoxai ),  which  is  so  often  referred  to  by 
Diogenes  Laertius  (i.  116,  ii.  19,  106,  iii.  4,  5, 
iv.  62,  vii.  179,  viii.  24,  ix.  61);  but  this  work 
belonged  probably  to  Alexander  Polyhistor.  His 
geographical  poem,  of  which  several  fragments  are 
still  extant,  is  frequently  referred  to  by  Stephanus 
Byzantius  and  others.  (Steph.  Byz.  s.vv.  Aot 7)Qos, 
Ta-irpoSavr],  A wpos,  'Y pnavol,  MeAcrafa,  &c.;  comp. 
Eustath.  ad  Dionys.  Perieg.  388,  591.)  Of  his 
astronomical  poem  a  fragment  is  still  extant,  which 
has  been  erroneously  attributed  by  Gale  (Addend, 
ad  Parthen.  p.  49)  and  Schneider  (ad  Vitruv.  ii. 
p.  23,  &c.)  to  Alexander  Aetolus.  (See  Naeke, 
Schedae  Criticae ,  p.  7,  &c.)  It  is  highly  probable 
that  Cicero  (ad  Att.  ii.  20,  22)  is  speaking  of 
Alexander  Lychnus  when  he  says,  that  Alexander 
is  not  a  good  poet,  a  careless  writer,  but  yet  pos¬ 
sesses  some  information.  [L.  S.] 

ALEXANDER  LYCOPOLI'TES  (’AA  ^avdpos 
Au/co7roAiT7js),  was  so  called  from  Lycopolis,  in 
Egypt,  whether  as  bom  there,  or  because  he  was 
bishop  there,  is  uncertain.  At  first  a  pagan,  he 
was  next  instructed  in  Manicheeism  by  persons 
acquainted  with  Manes  himself.  Converted  to  the 
faith,  he  wrote  a  confutation  of  the  heresy  (Trac- 
tatus  de  Placitis  Manichaeorum)  in  Greek,  which 
was  first  published  by  Combefis,  with  a  Latin 
version,  in  the  Auctarium  Novissimum  Bibl.  ss. 
Pair.  Ps.  ii.  pag.  3,  &c.  It  is  published  also  by 
Gallandi,  Bibl.  Patr.  vol.  iv.  p.  7  3.  He  was  bishop 
of  Lycopolis,  (Phot.  Epitome  de  Manicli.  ap. 
Montfaucon.  Bibl.  Coislin.  p.  354,)  and  probably 
immediately  preceded  Meletius.  (Le  Quien,  Oriens 
Xnus.  vol.  ii.  p.  597.)  •  [A.  J.  C.] 

ALEXANDER  (’AA e£av5pos),  the  son  of  Lysi- 
machus  by  an  Odrysian  woman,  whom  Polyaenus 
(vi.  12)  calls  Macris.  On  the  murder  of  his 
brother  Agathocles  [see  p.  65,  a]  by  command  of 
his  father  in  b.  c.  284,  he  fled  into  Asia  with  the 
widow  of  his  brother,  and  solicited  aid  of  Seleucus. 
A  war  ensued  in  consequence  between  Seleucus 
and  Lysimachus,  which  terminated  in  the  defeat 
and  death  of  the  latter,  who  was  slain  in  battle  in 
B.  c.  281,  in  the  plain  of  Coros  in  Phrygia.  His 
body  was  conveyed  by  his  son  Alexander  to  the 
Chersonesus,  and  there  buried  between  Cardia  and 
Pactya,  where  his  tomb  was  remaining  in  the  time 
of  Pausanias.  (i.  10.  §  4,  5  ;  Appian,  Syr.  64.) 

ALEXANDER  I.  (’AAe| ai'Spos),  the  tenth  king 
of  Macedonia,  was  the  son  of  Amyntas  I.  When 
Megabazus  sent  to  Macedonia,  about  b.  c.  507,  to 
demand  earth  and  water,  as  a  token  of  submission 
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to  Darius,  Amyntas  was  still  reigning.  At  a  ban¬ 
quet  given  to  the  Persian  envoys,  the  latter  de¬ 
manded  the  presence  of  the  ladies  of  the  court,  and 
Amyntas,  through  fear  of  his  guests,  ordered  them 
to  attend.  But  when  the  Persians  proceeded  to 
offer  indignities  to  them,  Alexander  caused  them 
to  retire,  under  pretence  of  anting  them  more 
beautifully,  and  introduced  in  their  stead  some 
Macedonian  youths,  dressed  in  female  attire,  who 
slew  the  Persians.  As  the  Persians  did  not  re¬ 
turn,  Megabazus  sent  Bubares  with  some  troops 
into  Macedonia ;  but  Alexander  escaped  the  dan¬ 
ger  by  giving  his  sister  Gygaea  in  marriage  to  the 
Persian  general.  According  to  Justin,  Alexander 
succeeded  his  father  in  the  kingdom  soon  after 
these  .  events.  (Herod,  v.  17 — 21,  viii.  136; 
Justin,  vii.  2 — 4.)  In  b.  c.  492,  Macedonia 
was  obliged  to  submit  to  the  Persian  general  Mar- 
donius  (Herod,  vi.  44)  ;  and  in  Xerxes’  invasion 
of  Greece  (b.  c.  480),  Alexander  accompanied  the 
Persian  army.  He  gained  the  confidence  of  Mar- 
donius,  and  was  sent  by  him  to  Athens  after  the 
battle  of  Salamis,  to  propose  peace  to  the  Athe¬ 
nians,  which  he  strongly  recommended,  under  the 
conviction  that  it  was  impossible  to  contend  with 
the  Persians.  He  was  unsuccessful  in  his  mis¬ 
sion  ;  but  though  he  continued  in  the  Persian 
army,  he  was  always  secretly  inclined  to  the  cause 
of  the  Greeks,  and  informed  them  the  night  before 
the  battle  of  Plataeae  of  the  intention  of  Mardonius 
to  fight  on  the  following  day.  (viii.  136,  140 — 
143,  ix.  44,  45.)  He  was  alive  in  b.  c.  463, 
when  Cimon  recovered  Thasos.  (Plut.  Cim.  14.) 
He  was  succeeded  by  Perdiccas  II. 

Alexander  was  the  first  member  of  the  royal 
family  of  Macedonia,  who  presented  himself  as  a 
competitor  at  the  Olympic  games,  and  was  admit¬ 
ted  to  them  after  proving  his  Greek  descent. 
(Herod,  v.  22;  Justin,  vii.  2.)  In  his  reign 
Macedonia  received  a  considerable  accession  of  ter¬ 
ritory.  (Thuc.  ii.  99.) 


ALEXANDER  II.  (’AA e£av8pos),  the  six¬ 
teenth  king  of  Macedonia,  the  eldest  son  of 
Amyntas  II.,  succeeded  his  father  in  b.  c.  369, 
and  appears  to  have  reigned  nearly  two  years, 
though  Diodorus  assigns  only  one  to  his  reign. 
While  engaged  in  Thessaly  in  a  war  with  Alexan¬ 
der  of  Pherae,  a  usurper  rose  up  in  Macedonia  of 
the  name  of  Ptolemy  Alorites,  whom  Diodorus, 
apparently  without  good  authority,  calls  a  brother 
of  the  king.  Pelopidas,  being  called  in  to  mediate 
between  them,  left  Alexander  in  possession  of  the 
kingdom,  but  took  with  him  to  Thebes  several 
hostages ;  among  whom,  according  to  some  ac¬ 
counts,  was  Philip,  the  youngest  brother  of  Alex¬ 
ander,  afterwards  king  of  Macedonia,  and  father  of 
Alexander  the  Great.  But  he  had  scarcely  left 
Macedonia,  before  Alexander  was  murdered  by 
Ptolemy  Alorites,  or  according  to  Justin  (vii.  5), 
through  the  intrigues  of  his  mother,  Eurydice. 
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Demosthenes  (Je  fals.  Leg.  p.  402)  names  Apollo- 
phanes  as  one  of  the  murderers.  (Diod.  xv.  GO, 
61,  67,  71,  77  ;  Plut.  Pelop.  26,  27 ;  Athen.  xiv. 
p,  629,  d. ;  Aeschin.  de  fals .  Leg.  p.  81, 1.  83.) 


ALEXANDER  III.  (’AA e£av8pos),  king  of 
Macedonia,  surnamed  the  Great,  was  born  at 
Pella,  in  the  autumn  of  b.  c.  356.  He  was  the 
son  of  Philip  II.  and  Olympias,  and  he  inherited 
much  of  the  natural  disposition  of  both  of  his  pa¬ 
rents— the  cool  forethought  and  practical  wisdom 
of  his  father,  and  the  ardent  enthusiasm  and  un¬ 
governable  passions  of  his  mother.  His  mother 
belonged  to  the  royal  house  of  Epeirus,  and  through 
her  he  traced  his  descent  from  the  great  hero 
Achilles.  His  early  education  was  committed  to 
Leonidas  and  Lysimachus,  the  former  of  whom 
was  a  relation  of  his  mother’s,  and  the  latter  an 
Acarnanian.  Leonidas  early  accustomed  him  to 
endure  toil  and  hardship,  but  Lysimachus  recom¬ 
mended  himself  to  his  royal  pupil  by  obsequious 
flattery.  But  Alexander  was  also  placed  under 
the  care  of  Aristotle,  who  acquired  an  influence 
over  his  mind  and  character,  which  is  manifest  to 
the  latest  period  of  his  life.  Aristotle  wrote  for 
his  use  a  treatise  on  the  art  of  government ;  and 
the  clear  and  comprehensive  views  of  the  political 
relations  of  nations  and  of  the  nature  of  government, 
which  Alexander  shews  in  the  midst  of  all  his  con¬ 
quests,  may  fairly  be  ascribed  to  the  lessons  he 
had  received  in  his  youth  from  the  greatest  of  phi¬ 
losophers.  It  is  not  impossible  too  that  his  love 
of  discovery,  which  distinguishes  him  from  the 
herd  of  vulgar  conquerors,  may  also  have  been  im¬ 
planted’ in  him  by  the  researches  of  Aristotle.  Nor 
was  his  physical  education  neglected.  He  was 
early  trained  in  all  manly  and  athletic  sports ;  in 
horsemanship  he  excelled  all  of  his  age  ;  and  in 
the  art  of  war  he  had  the  advantage  of  his  father’s 
instruction. 

At  the  early  age  of  sixteen,  Alexander  was  en¬ 
trusted  with  the  government  of  Macedonia  by  his 
father,  while  he  was  obliged  to  leave  his  kingdom 
to  march  against  Byzantium.  He  first  distinguished 
himself,  however,  at  the  battle  of  Chaeroneia 
(b.  c.  338),  where  the  victory  was  mainly  owing  to 
his  impetuosity  and  courage. 

On  the  murder  of  Philip  (b.  c.  336),  just  after 
he  had  made  arrangements  to  march  into  Asia  at 
the  head  of  the  confederate  Greeks,  Alexander 
ascended  the  throne  of  Macedon,  and  found  him¬ 
self  surrounded  by  enemies  on  every  side.  Attalus, 
the  uncle  of  Cleopatra,  who  had  been  sent  into 
Asia  by  Parmenion  with  a  considerable  force,  as¬ 
pired  to  the  throne  ;  the  Greeks,  roused  by  De¬ 
mosthenes,  threw  off  the  Macedonian  supremacy  ; 
and  the  barbarians  in  the  north  threatened  his 
dominions.  Nothing  but  the  promptest  energy 
could  save  him ;  but  in  this  Alexander  was  never 
deficient.  Attalus  was  seized  and  put  to  death. 
His  rapid  march  into  the  south  of  Greece  over¬ 
awed  all  opposition ;  Thebes,  which  had  been 
most  active  against  him,  submitted  when  he  ap¬ 
peared  at  its  gates ;  and  the  assembled  Greeks  at 
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the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  with  the  sole  exception  of 
the  Lacedaemonians,  elected  him  to  the  command 
against  Persia,  which  had  previously  been  bestowed 
upon  his  father.  Being  now  at  liberty  to  reduce 
the  barbarians  of  the  north  to  obedience,  he 
marched  (early  in  b.  c.  335)  across  mount  Haemus, 
defeated  the  Triballi,  and  advanced  as  far  as  the 
Danube,  which  he  crossed,  and  received  embassies 
from  the  Scythians  and  other  nations.  On  his 
return,  he  marched  westward,  and  subdued  the 
Illyrians  and  Taulantii,  who  were  obliged  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  the  Macedonian  supremacy.  While  en¬ 
gaged  in  these  distant  countries,  a  report  of  his 
death  reached  Greece,  and  the  Thebans  once  more 
took  up  arms.  But  a  terrible  punishment  awaited 
them.  He  advanced  into  Boeotia  by  rapid  marches, 
and  appeared  before  the  gates  of  the  city  almost 
before  the  inhabitants  had  received  intelligence  of 
his  approach.  The  city  was  taken  by  assault ;  all  the 
buildings,  with  the  exception  of  the  house  of  Pin¬ 
dar,  were  levelled  with  the  ground  ;  most  of  the 
inhabitants  butchered,  and  the  rest  sold  as  slaves. 
Athens  feared  a  similar  fate,  and  sent  an  embassy 
deprecating  his  wrath  ;  but  Alexander  did  not  ad¬ 
vance  further ;  the  punishment  of  Thebes  was  a 
sufficient  warning  to  Greece. 

Alexander  now  directed  all  his  energy  to  prepare 
for  the  expedition  against  Persia.  In  the  spring 
of  B.  c.  334,  he  crossed  over  the  Hellespont  into 
Asia  with  an  army  of  about  35,000  men.  Of 
these  30,000  were  foot  and  5000  horse ;  and  of 
the  former  only  12,000  were  Macedonians.  But 
experience  had  shewn  that  this  was  a  force  which 
no  Persian  king  could  resist.  Darius,  the  reigning 
king  of  Persia,  had  no  military  skill,  and  could 
only  hope  to  oppose  Alexander  by  engaging  the 
services  of  mercenary  Greeks,  of  whom  he  obtained 
large  supplies. 

Alexander’s  first  engagement  with  the  Persians 
was  on  the  banks  of  the  Granicus,  where  they  at¬ 
tempted  to  prevent  his  passage  over  it.  Memnon, 
a  Rhodian  Greek,  was  in  the  army  of  the  Persians, 
and  had  recommended  them  to  withdraw  as  Alexan¬ 
der’s  army  advanced,  and  lay  waste  the  country ; 
but  this  advice  was  not  followed,  and  the  Persians 
were  defeated.  Memnon  was  the  ablest  general 
that  Darius  had,  and  his  death  in  the  following 
year  (b.  c.  333)  relieved  Alexander  from  a  formid¬ 
able  opponent.  After  the  capture  of  Halicarnassus, 
Memnon  had  collected  a  powerful  fleet,  in  which 
Alexander  was  greatly  deficient ;  he  had  taken 
many  of  the  islands  in  the  Aegaean,  and  threatened 
Macedonia. 

Before  marching  against  Darius,  Alexander 
thought  it  expedient  to  subdue  the  chief  towns  on 
the  western  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  The  last  event 
of  importance  in  the  campaign  was  the  capture  of 
Halicarnassus,  which  was  not  taken  till  late  in  the 
autumn,  after  a  vigorous  defence  by  Memnon. 
Alexander  marched  along  the  coast  of  Lycia  and 
Pamphylia,  and  then  northward  into  Phrygia  and 
to  Gordium,  where  he  cut  or  untied  the  celebrated 
Gordian  knot,  which,  it  was  said,  was  to  be 
loosened  only  by  the  conqueror  of  Asia. 

In  B.  c.  333,  he  was  joined  at  Gordium  by  re¬ 
inforcements  from  Macedonia,  and  commenced  his 
second  campaign.  From  Gordium  he  marched 
through  the  centre  of  Asia  Minor  into  Cilicia  to 
the  city  of  Tarsus,  where  he  nearly  lost  his  life  by 
a  fever,  brought  on  by  his  great  exertions,  or 
through  throwing  himself,  when  heated,  into  the 
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cold  waters  of  the  Cydnus.  Darius  meantime  had 
collected  an  immense  army  of  500,000,  or  600,000 
men,  with  30,000  Greek  mercenaries ;  but  instead 
of  waiting  for  Alexander’s  approach  in  the  wide 
plain  of  Sochi,  where  he  had  been  stationed  for 
some  time,  and  which  was  favourable  to  his  num¬ 
bers  and  the  evolution  of  his  cavalry,  he  advanced 
into  the  narrow  plain  of  Issus,  where  defeat  was 
almost  certain.  Alexander  had  passed  through 
this  plain  into  Syria  before  Darius  reached  it ;  but 
as  soon  as  he  received  intelligence  of  the  move¬ 
ments  of  Darius,  he  retraced  his  steps,  and  in  the 
battle  which  followed  the  Persian  army  was  de¬ 
feated  with  dreadful  slaughter.  Darius  took  to 
flight,  as  soon  as  he  saw  his  left  wing  routed,  and 
escaped  across  the  Euphrates  by  the  ford  of  Thap- 
sacus  ;  but  his  mother,  wife,  and  children  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Alexander,  who  treated  them  with 
the  utmost  delicacy  and  respect.  The  battle  of 
Issus,  which  was  fought  towards  the  close  of  B.  c. 
333,  decided  the  fate  of  the  Persian  empire ;  but 
Alexander  judged  it  most  prudent  not  to  pursue 
Darius,  but  to  subdue  Phoenicia,  which  was  espe¬ 
cially  formidable  by  its  navy,  and  constantly 
threatened  thereby  to  attack  the  coasts  of  Greece 
and  Macedonia.  Most  of  the  cities  of  Phoenicia 
submitted  as  he  approached ;  Tyre  alone  refused  to 
surrender.  This  city  was  not  taken  till  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  B.  c.  332,  after  an  obstinate  defence  of  seven 
months,  and  was  fearfully  punished  by  the  slaugh¬ 
ter  of  8000  Tyrians  and  the  sale  of  30,000  into 
slavery.  Next  followed  the  siege  of  Gaza,  which 
again  delayed  Alexander  two  months,  and  after¬ 
wards,  according  to  Josephus,  he  marched  to  Jeru¬ 
salem,  intending  to  punish  the  people  for  refusing 
to  assist  him,  but  he  was  diverted  from  his  purpose 
by  the  appearance  of  the  high  priest,  and  pardoned 
the  people.  This  story  is  not  mentioned  by  Arrian, 
and  rests  on  questionable  evidence. 

Alexander  next  marched  into  Egypt,  which 
gladly  submitted  to  the  conqueror,  for  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  had  ever  hated  the  Persians,  who  insulted 
their  religion  and  violated  their  temples.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  following  year  (b.  c.  331),  Alex¬ 
ander  founded  at  the  mouth  of  the  western  branch 
of  the  Nile,  the  city  of  Alexandria,  which  he  in¬ 
tended  should  form  the  centre  of  commerce  between 
the  eastern  and  western  worlds,  and  which  soon 
more  than  realized  the  expectations  of  its  founder. 
He  now  determined  to  visit  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Ammon,  and  after  proceeding  from  Alexandria 
along  the  coast  to  Paraetonium,  he  turned  south¬ 
ward  through  the  desert  and  thus  reached  the  temple. 
He  was  saluted  by  the  priests  as  the  son  of  Ju¬ 
piter  Ammon. 

In  the  spring  of  the  same  year  (b.  c.  331), 
Alexander  set  out  to  meet  Darius,  who  had  col¬ 
lected  another  army.  He  marched  through  Phoe¬ 
nicia  and  Syria  to  the  Euphrates,  which  he  crossed  at 
the  ford  of  Thapsacus ;  from  thence  he  proceeded 
through  Mesopotamia,  crossed  the  Tigris,  and  at 
length  met  with  the  immense  hosts  of  Darius,  said 
to  have  amounted  to  more  than  a  million  of  men, 
in  the  plains  of  Gaugamela.  The  battle  was  fought 
in  the  month  of  October,  b.  c.  331,  and  ended  in 
the  complete  defeat  of  the  Persians,  who  suffered 
immense  slaughter.  Alexander  pursued  the  fugi¬ 
tives  to  Arbela  (Krbil),  which  place  has  given  its 
name  to  the  battle,  and  which  was  distant  about 
fifty  miles  from  the  spot  where  it  was  fought.  Da¬ 
rius,  who  had  left  the  field  of  battle  early  in  the 
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day,  fled  to  Ecbatana  (Hamadan),  in  Media. 
Alexander  was  now  the  conqueror  of  Asia ;  and 
he  began  to  assume  all  the  pomp  and  splendour  of 
an  Asiatic  despot.  His  adoption  of  Persian  habits 
and  customs  tended  doubtless  to  conciliate  the 
affections  of  his  new  subjects ;  but  these  out¬ 
ward  signs  of  eastern  royalty  were  also  accom¬ 
panied  by  many  acts  worthy  only  of  an  eastern 
tyrant ;  he  exercised  no  controul  over  his  pas¬ 
sions,  and  frequently  gave  way  to  the  most  violent 
and  ungovernable  excesses. 

From  Arbela,  Alexander  marched  to  Babylon, 
Susa,  and  Persepolis,  which  all  surrendered  with¬ 
out  striking  a  blow.  He  is  said  to  have  set  fire  to 
the  palace  of  Persepolis,  and,  according  to  some 
accounts,  in  the  revelry  of  a  banquet,  at  the  insti¬ 
gation  of  Thais,  an  Athenian  courtezan. 

At  the  beginning  of  b.  c.  330,  Alexander 
marched  from  Persepolis  into  Media,  where  Darius 
had  collected  a  new  force.  On  his  approach, 
Darius  fled  through  Rhagae  and  the  passes  of  the 
Elburz  mountains,  called  by  the  ancients  the  Cas¬ 
pian  Gates,  into  the  Bactrian  provinces.  After 
stopping  a  short  time  at  Ecbatana,  Alexander  pur¬ 
sued  him  through  the  deserts  of  Parthia,  and  had 
nearly  reached  him,  when  the  unfortunate  king  was 
murdered  by  Bessus,  satrap  of  Bactria,  and  his  as¬ 
sociates.  Alexander  sent  his  body  to  Persepolis,  to 
be  buried  in  the  tombs  of  the  Persian  kings.  Bessus 
escaped  to  Bactria,  and  assumed  the  title  of  king 
of  Persia.  Alexander  advanced  into  Hyrcania,  in 
order  to  gain  over  the  remnant  of  the  Greeks  of 
Darius’s  army,  who  were  assembled  there.  After 
some  negotiation  he  succeeded  ;  they  were  all  par¬ 
doned,  and  a  great  many  of  them  taken  into  his 
pay.  After  spending  fifteen  days  at  Zadracarta, 
the  capital  of  Parthia,  he  marched  to  the  frontiers 
of  Areia,  which  he  entrusted  to  Satibarzanes,  the 
former  satrap  of  the  country,  and  set  out  on  his 
march  towards  Bactria  to  attack  Bessus,  but  had 
not  proceeded  far,  when  he  was  recalled  by  the  re¬ 
volt  of  Satibarzanes.  By  incredible  exertions  he 
returned  to  Artacoana,  the  capital  of  the  province, 
in  two  days’  march :  the  satrap  took  to  flight,  and 
a  new  governor  was  appointed.  Instead  of  re¬ 
suming  his  march  into  Bactria,  Alexander  seems 
to  have  thought  it  more  prudent  to  subdue  the 
south-eastern  parts  of  Areia,  and  accordingly 
inarched  into  the  country  of  the  Drangae  and 
Sarangae. 

During  the  army’s  stay  at  Prophthasia,  the  capi¬ 
tal  of  the  Drangae,  an  event  occurred,  which 
shews  the  altered  character  of  Alexander,  and  re¬ 
presents  him  in  the  light  of  a  suspicious  oriental 
despot.  Philotas,  the  son  of  his  faithful  general, 
Parmenion,  and  who  had  been  himself  a  personal 
friend  of  Alexander,  was  accused  of  a  plot  against 
the  king’s  life.  He  was  accused  by  Alexander 
before  the  army,  condemned,  and  put  to  death. 
Parmenion,  who  was  at  the  head  of  an  army  at 
Ecbatana,  was  also  put  to  death  by  command  of 
Alexander,  who  feared  lest  he  should  attempt  to 
revenge  his  son.  Several  other  trials  for  treason 
followed,  and  many  Macedonians  were  executed. 

Alexander  now  advanced  through  the  country 
of  the  Ariaspi  to  the  Arachoti,  a  people  west  of 
the  Indus,  whom  he  conquered.  Their  conquest 
and  the  complete  subjugation  of  Areia  occupied 
the  winter  of  this  year.  (b.  c.  330.)  In  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  following  year  (b.  c.  329),  he 
crossed  the  mountains  of  the  Paropamisus  (the 
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Hindoo  Coosh),  and  marched  into  Bactria  against 
Bessus.  On  the  approach  of  Alexander,  Bessus 
fled  across  the  Oxus  into  Sogdiana.  Alexander 
followed  him,  and  transported  his  army  across  the 
river  on  the  skins  of  the  tents  stuffed  with  straw. 
Shortly  after  the  passage  Bessus  was  betrayed  into 
his  hands,  and,  after  being  cruelly  mutilated  by 
order  of  Alexander,  was  put  to  death.  From  the 
Oxus  Alexander  advanced  as  far  as  the  Jaxartes 
(the  Sir),  which  he  crossed,  and  defeated  several 
Scythian  tribes  north  of  that  river.  After 
founding  a  city  Alexandria  on  the  Jaxartes,  he 
retraced  his  steps,  recrossed  the  Oxus,  and  returned 
to  Zariaspa  or  Bactra,  where  he  spent  the  winter 
of  329.  It  was  here  that  Alexander  killed  his 
friend  Cleitus  in  a  drunken  revel.  [Cleitijs.] 

In  the  spring  of  B.  c.  328,  Alexander  again 
crossed  the  Oxus  to  complete  the  subjugation  of 
Sogdiana,  but  was  not  able  to  effect  it  in  the  year, 
and  accordingly  went  into  winter  quarters  at  Nau- 
taca,  a  place  in  the  middle  of  the  province.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  following  year,  B.  c.  327,  he  took 
a  mountain  fortress,  in  which  Oxyartes,  a  Bactrian 
prince,  had  deposited  his  wife  and  daughters. 
The  beauty  of  Roxana,  one  of  the  latter,  captivated 
the  conqueror,  and  he  accordingly  made  her  his 
wife.  This  marriage  with  one  of  his  eastern  sub¬ 
jects  was  in  accordance  with  the  whole  of  his 
policy.  Having  completed  the  conquest  of  Sogdi¬ 
ana,  Alexander  marched  southward  into  Bactria, 
and  made  preparations  for  the  invasion  of  India. 
While  in  Bactria,  another  conspiracy  was  discov¬ 
ered  for  the  murder  of  the  king.  The  plot  was 
formed  by  Hermolaus  with  a  number  of  the  royal 
pages,  and  Callisthenes,  a  pupil  of  Aristotle,  was 
involved  in  it.  All  the  conspirators  were  put  to 
death. 

Alexander  did  not  leave  Bactria  till  late  in  the 
spring  of  B.  c.  327,  and  crossed  the  Indus,  proba¬ 
bly  near  the  modern  Attock.  He  now  entered 
the  country  of  the  Penjab,  or  the  Five  Rivers. 
Taxilas,  the  king  of  the  people  immediately  east 
of  the  Indus,  submitted  to  him,  and  thus  he  met 
with  no  resistance  till  he  reached  the  Plydaspes, 
upon  the  opposite  bank  of  which  Porus,  an  Indian 
king,  was  posted  with  a  large  army  and  a  consider¬ 
able  number  of  elephants.  Alexander  managed  to 
i  cross  the  river  unperceived  by  the  Indian  king, 

I  and  then  an  obstinate  battle  followed,  in  which 
Porus  was  defeated  after  a  gallant  resistance,  and 
taken  prisoner.  Alexander  restored  to  him  his 
kingdom,  and  treated  him  with  distinguished 
honour. 

i  Alexander  remained  thirty  days  on  the  Hydaspes, 
during  which  time  he  founded  two  towns,  one  on 
:  each  bank  of  the  river :  one  was  called  Bucephala, 
in  honour  of  his  horse  Bucephalus,  who  died  here, 
after  carrying  him  through  so  many  victories  ;  and 
the  other  Nicaea,  to  commemorate  his  victory. 
From  thence  he  marched  to  the  Acesines  (the 
Chinab),  which  he  crossed,  and  subsequently  to  the 
1  Hydraotes  (the  Ravee),  which  he  also  crossed, 
to  attack  another  Porus,  who  had  prepared 
to  resist  him.  But  as  he  approached  nearer, 
this  Porus  fled,  and  his  dominions  were  given 
to  the  one  whom  he  had  conquered  on  the 
Hydaspes.  The  Cathaei,  however,  who  also 
dwelt  east  of  the  Hydraotes,  offered  a  vigorous 
resistance,  but  were  defeated.  Alexander  still 
■  pressed  forward  till  he  reached  the  Hyphasis 
(Garra),  which  he  was  preparing  to  cross,  when 
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the  Macedonians,  worn  out  by  long  service,  and 
tired  of  the  war,  refused  to  proceed  ;  and  Alexan¬ 
der,  notwithstanding  his  entreaties  and  prayers, 
was  obliged  to  lead  them  back.  He  returned 
to  the  Hydaspes,  where  he  had  previously  given 
orders  for  the  building  of  a  fleet,  and  then  sailed 
down  the  river  with  about  8000  men,  while  the 
remainder  marched  along  the  banks  in  two  divi¬ 
sions.  This  was  late  in  the  autumn  of  327.  The 
people  on  each  side  of  the  river  submitted  with¬ 
out  resistance,  except  the  Malli,  in  the  conquest 
of  one  of  whose  plaftes  Alexander  was  severely 
wounded.  At  the  confluence  of  the  Acesines 
and  the  Indus,  Alexander  founded  a  city,  and 
left  Philip  as  satrap,  with  a  considerable  body 
of  Greeks.  Here  he  built  some  fresh  ships,  and 
shortly  afterwards  sent  about  a  third  of  the 
army,  under  Craterus,  through  the  country  of 
the  Arachoti  and  Drangae  into  Carmania.  Fie 
himself  continued  his  voyage  down  the  Indus, 
founded  a  city  at  Pattala,  the  apex  of  the  delta 
of  the  Indus,  and  sailed  into  the  Indian  ocean. 
He  seems  to  have  reached  the  mouth  of  the 
Indus  about  the  middle  of  326.  Nearchus  was 
sent  with  the  fleet  to  sail  along  the  coast  to 
the  Persian  gulf  [Nearchus],  and  Alexander 
set  out  from  Pattala,  about  September,  to  return 
to  Persia.  In  his  march  through  Gedrosia,  his 
army  suffered  greatly  from  want  of  water  and 
provisions,  till  they  arrived  at  Pura,  where  they 
obtained  supplies.  From  Pura  he  advanced  to 
Carman  (Kirman),  the  capital  of  Carmania,  where 
he  was  joined  by  Craterus,  with  his  detachment 
of  the  army,  and  also  by  Nearchus,  who  had 
accomplished  the  voyage  in  safety.  Alexander 
sent  the  great  body  of  the  army,  under  IFe- 
phaestion,  along  the  Persian  gulf,  while  he  him¬ 
self,  with  a  small  force,  marched  to  Pasargadae, 
and  from  thence  to  Persepolis,  where  he  ap¬ 
pointed  Peucestas,  a  Macedonian,  governor,  in 
place  of  the  former  one,  a  Persian,  whom  he 
put  to  death,  for  oppressing  the  province. 

From  Persepolis  Alexander  advanced  to  Susa, 
which  he  reached  in  the  beginning  of  325.  Here 
he  allowed  himself  and  his  troops  some  rest  from 
their  labours ;  and  faithful  to  his  plan  of  forming 
his  European  and  Asiatic  subjects  into  one  people, 
he  assigned  to  about  eighty  of  his  generals  Asiatic 
wives,  and  gave  with  them  rich  dowries.  He  him¬ 
self  took  a  second  wife,  Barsine,  the  eldest  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Darius,  and  according  to  some  accounts,  a 
third,  Parysatis,  the  daughter  of  Ochus.  About 
10,000  Macedonians  also  followed  the  example 
of  their  king  and  generals,  and  married  Asiatic 
women ;  all  these  received  presents  from  the  king. 
Alexander  also  enrolled  large  numbers  of  Asiatics 
among  his  troops,  and  taught  them  the  Macedonian 
tactics.  He  moreover  directed  his  attention  to  the 
increase  of  commerce,  and  for  this  purpose  had  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris  made  navigable,  by  removing 
the  artificial  obstructions  which  had  been  made  in 
the  river  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation. 

The  Macedonians,  who  were  discontented  with 
several  of  the  new  arrangements  of  the  king,  and 
especially  at  his  placing  the  Persians  on  an  equality 
with  themselves  in  many  respects,  rose  in  mutiny 
against  him,  which  he  quelled  with  some  little 
difficulty,  and  he  afterwards  dismissed  about  10,000 
Macedonian  veterans,  who  returned  to  Europe  un¬ 
der  the  command  of  Craterus.  Towards  the  close 
of  the  same  year  (b.  c.  325)  he  went  to  Ecbatana, 
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where  he  lost  his  great  favourite  Hephaestion ;  and 
his  grief  for  his  loss  knew  no  bounds.  From  Ecba- 
tana  he  marched  to  Babylon,  subduing  in  his  way 
the  Cossaei,  a  mountain  tribe  ;  and  before  he  reach¬ 
ed  Babylon,  he  was  met  by  ambassadors  from 
almost  every  part  of  the  known  world,  who  had 
come  to  do  homage  to  the  new  conqueror  of  Asia. 

Alexander  reached  Babylon  in  the  spring  of  B.  c. 
324,  about  a  year  before  his  death,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  warnings  of  the  Chaldeans,  who  predicted 
evil  to  him  if  he  entered  the  city  at  that  time.  He 
intended  to  make  Babylon  the  capital  of  his  empire, 
as  the  best  point  of  communication  between  his 
eastern  and  western  dominions.  His  schemes  were 
numerous  and  gigantic.  His  first  object  was  the 
conquest  of  Arabia,  which  was  to  be  followed,  it 
was  said,  by  the  subjugation  of  Italy,  Carthage, 
and  the  west.  But  his  views  were  not  confined 
merely  to  conquest.  He  sent  Heracleides  to  build 
a  fleet  on  the  Caspian,  and  to  explore  that  sea, 
which  was  said  to  be  connected  with  the  northern 
ocean.  He  also  intended  to  improve  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  waters  in  the  Babylonian  plain,  and  for 
that  purpose  sailed  down  the  Euphrates  to  inspect 
the  canal  called  Pallacopas.  On  his  return  to 
Babylon,  he  found  the  preparations  for  the  Arabian 
expedition  nearly  complete ;  but  almost  immedi¬ 
ately  afterwards  he  was  attacked  by  a  fever,  pro¬ 
bably  brought  on  by  his  recent  exertions  in  the 
marshy  districts  around  Babylon,  and  aggra¬ 
vated  by  the  quantity  of  wine  he  had  drunk 
at  a  banquet  given  to  his  principal  officers.  He 
died  after  an  illness  of  eleven  days,  in  the  month 
of  May  or  June,  b.  c.  323.  He  died  at  the  age  of 
thirty-two,  after  a  reign  of  twelve  years  and  eight 
months.  He  appointed  no  one  as  his  successor, 
but  just  before  his  death  he  gave  his  ring  to  Per- 
diccas.  Roxana  was  with  child  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  and  afterwards  bore  a  son,  who  is  known  by 
the  name  of  Alexander  Aegus. 

The  history  of  Alexander  forms  an  important 
epoch  in  the  history  of  mankind.  Unlike  other 
Asiatic  conquerors,  his  progress  was  marked  by 
something  more  than  devastation  and  ruin  ;  at 
every  step  of  his  course  the  Greek  language  and 
civilization  took  root  and  flourished  ;  and  after  his 
death  Greek  kingdoms  were  formed  in  all  parts  of 
Asia,  which  continued  to  exist  for  centuries.  By 
his  conquests  the  knowledge  of  mankind  was  in¬ 
creased  ;  the  sciences  of  geography,  natural  history 
and  others,  received  vast  additions ;  and  it  was 
through  him  that  a  road  was  opened  to  India,  and 
that  Europeans  became  acquainted  with  the  pro¬ 
ducts  of  the  remote  East. 

No  contemporary  author  of  the  campaigns  of 
Alexander  survives.  Our  best  account  comes  from 
Arrian,  who  lived  in  the  second  century  of  the 
Christian  aera,  but  who  drew  up  his  history  from 
the  accounts  of  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Lagus,  and 
Aristobulus  of  Cassandria,.  The  history  of  Quintus 
Curtius,  Plutarch’s  life  of  Alexander,  and  the 
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epitomes  of  Justin  and  Diodorus  Siculus,  were  also 
compiled  from  earlier  writers.  The  best  modem 
writers  on  the  subject  are  :  St.  Croix,  Examen 
critique  des  artdens  Historiens  d'  A  leocandre  le  Grand ; 
Droysen,  Geschichte  Alexanders  des  Grossen;  Wil¬ 
liams,  Life  of  Alexander ;  Thirl  wall,  History  of 
Greece ,  vols.  vi.  and  vii. 

ALEXANDER  IV.  ('AX^avtipos),  king  of 
Macedonia,  the  son  of  Alexander  the  Great  and 
Roxana,  was  born  shortly  after  the  death  of  his 
father,  in  b.  c.  323.  He  was  acknowledged  as  the 
partner  of  Philip  Arrhidaeus  in  the  empire,  and  was 
under  the  guardianship  of  Perdiccas,  the  regent, 
till  the  death  of  the  latter  in  b.  c.  321.  He  was 
then  for  a  short  time  placed  under  the  guardianship 
of  Pithon  and  the  general  Arrhidaeus,  and  subse¬ 
quently  under  that  of  Antipater,  who  conveyed 
him  with  his  mother  Roxana,  and  the  king  Philip 
Arrhidaeus  and  his  wife  to  Macedonia  in  320. 
(Diod.  xviii.  36,  39.)  On  the  death  of  Antipater 
in  319,  the  government  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Polysperchon  ;  but  Eurydice,  the  wife  of  Philip 
Arrhidaeus,  began  to  form  a  powerful  party  in 
Macedonia  in  opposition  to  Polysperchon ;  and 
Roxana,  dreading  her  influence,  fled  with  her  son 
Alexander  into  Epeirus,  where  Olympias  had  lived 
for  a  long  time.  At  the  instigation  of  Oljnnpias, 
Aeacides,  king  of  Epeirus,  made  common  cause 
with  Polysperchon,  and  restored  the  young  Alex¬ 
ander  to  Macedonia  in  317.  [Aeacides.]  Eury¬ 
dice  and  her  husband  were  put  to  death,  and  the 
supreme  power  fell  into  the  hands  of  Olympias, 
(xix.  11  ;  Justin,  xiv.  5.)  But  in  the  following 
year  Cassander  obtained  possession  of  Macedonia, 
put  Olympias  to  death,  and  imprisoned  Alexander 
and  his  mother.  They  remained  in  prison  till  the 
general  peace  made  in  311,  when  Alexander’s  title 
to  the  crown  was  recognized.  Many  of  his  par- 
tizans  demanded  that  he  should  be  immediately 
released  from  prison  and  placed  upon  the  throne. 
Cassander  therefore  resolved  to  get  rid  of  so  dan¬ 
gerous  a  rival,  and  caused  him  and  his  mother 
Roxana  to  be  murdered  secretly  in  prison,  (b.  c. 
311.  Diod.  xix.  51,  52,  61,  105;  Justin,  xv.  2; 
Paus.  ix.  7.  §  2.) 

ALEXANDER  (’AA e£ap5pov),  a  Megalopo- 
litan.  He  was  originally  a  Macedonian,  but  had 
received  the  franchise  and  was  settled  at  Megalo¬ 
polis  about  B.  c.  190.  He  pretended  to  be  a  de¬ 
scendant  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  accordingly 
called  his  two  sons  Philip  and  Alexander.  His 
daughter  Apama  was  married  to  Amynander, 
king  of  the  Athamanians.  Her  eldest  brother, 
Philip,  followed  her  to  her  court,  and  being  of  a 
vain  character,  he  allowed  himself  to  be  tempted 
with  the  prospect  of  gaining  possession  of  the 
throne  of  Macedonia.  (Liv.  xxxv.  47  ;  Appian,  Syr. 
13  ;  comp.  Philip,  son  of  Alexander.)  [L.  S.] 

ALEXANDER  (’AAe|av5pos),brother  of  Molo. 
On  the  accession  of  Antiochus  111.,  afterwards 
called  the  Great,  in  b.  c.  224,  he  entrusted  Alex¬ 
ander  with  the  government  of  the  satrapy  of  Persis, 
and  Molo  received  Media.  Antiochus  was  then 
only  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  this  circumstance, 
together  with  the  fact  that  Hermeias,  a  base  flat¬ 
terer  and  crafty  intriguer,  whom  every  one  had  to 
fear,  was  all-powerful  at  his  court,  induced  the  two 
brothers  to  form  the  plan  of  causing  the  upper 
satrapies  of  the  kingdom  to  revolt.  It  was  the 
secret  wish  of  Hermeias  to  see  the  king  involved  in 
as  many  difficulties  as  possible,  and  it  was  on  his 
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advice  that  the  war  against  the  rebels  was  entrust¬ 
ed  to  men  without  courage  and  ability.  In  b.  c. 
220,  however,  Antiochus  himself  undertook  the 
command.  Molo  was  deserted  by  his  troops,  and 
to  avoid  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  king,  put  an 
end  to  his  own  life.  All  the  leaders  of  the  rebel¬ 
lion  followed  his  example,  and  one  of  them,  who 
escaped  to  Persis,  killed  Molo’s  mother  and  chil¬ 
dren,  persuaded  Alexander  to  put  an  end  to  his 
life,  and  at  last  killed  himself  upon  the  bodies  of 
his  friends.  (Polyb.  v.  40,  41,  43,  54.)  [L.  S.] 
ALEXANDER  the  Monk  (’AA e^audpos  pova- 
Xos),  perhaps  a  native  of  Cyprus.  All  we  know 
of  his  age  is,  that  he  lived  before  Michael  Glycas, 
A.  d.  1120,  who  quotes  him.  Two  orations  by  him 
are  extant.  1.  A  Panegyric  on  St.  Barnabas,  ap. 
Bollandi  Acta  Sanctorum ,  vol.  xxi.  p.  436.  2.  Con¬ 
cerning  the  Invention  of  the  Cross,  ap.  Gretser.  de 
Cruce  Christi ,  4to.  Ingolst.  1600.  [A.  J.  C.] 

ALEXANDER  (’AAe£ap8pos)  of  Myndus  in 
i  Caria,  a  Greek  writer  on  zoology  of  uncertain  date. 
His  works,  which  are  now  lost,  must  have  been 
considered  very  valuable  by  the  ancients,  since 

(they  refer  to  them  very  frequently.  The  titles  of 
his  works  are :  Krprcov  'laropia,  a  long  fragment 
of  which,  belonging  to  the  second  book,  is  quoted 
by  Athenaeus.  (v.  p.  221,  comp.  ii.  p.  65  ;  Aelian, 
Hist.  An.  iii.  23,  iv.  33,  v.  27,  x.  34.)  This  work 
|  is  probably  the  same  as  that  which  in  other  pas- 
:  sages  is  simply  called  Flepl  Z&W,  and  of  which 
Athenaeus  (ix.  p.  392)  likewise  quotes  the  second 
book.  The  work  on  birds  (Ilepl  Urpvwu,  Plut. 
Afar.  17 ;  Athen.  ix.  pp.  387,  388,  390,  &c.)  was 
a  separate  work,  and  the  second  book  of  it  is  quot- 
|  ed  by  Athenaeus.  Diogenes  Laertius  (i.  29)  men- 

Itions  one  Alexon  of  Myndus  as  the  author  of  a 
work  on  myths,  of  which  he  quotes  the  ninth  book. 
This  author  being  otherwise  unknown,  Menage 
proposed  to  read  ’AA e|ca45pos  6  M vvSlos  instead  of 
’AAei-wp.  But  everything  is  uncertain,  and  the 
conjecture  at  least  is  not  very  probable.  [L.  S.] 
ALEXANDER  NUME'NIUS  (’AA Qavtipos 
N ovpfivios,  or  6  Noup-pAov,  as  Suidas  calls  him),  a 
Greek  rhetorician,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Ha¬ 
drian  or  that  of  the  Antonines.  About  his  life 
nothing  is  known.  We  possess  two  works  which 
are  ascribed  to  him.  The  one  which  certainly  is 
his  work  bears  the  title  Ilepl  rd>v  rrjs  Aiavoias  kcu 
Aegews  i.  c.  (i  De  Figuris  Sententiarum 

et  Elocutionis.”  J.  Rufinianus  in  his  work  on  the 
same  subject  (p.  195,  ed.  Ridmken)  expressly  states 
that  Aquila  Romanus,  in  his  treatise  “  De  Figuris 
Sententiarum  et  Elocutionis,”  took  his  materials 
from  Alexander  Numenius’  work  mentioned  above. 
The  second  work  bearing  the  name  of  Alexander 
Numenius,  entitled  Ilepl  ’EiufieiKTiKoov,  i.  e.  “  On 
Show-speeches,”  is  admitted  on  all  hands  not  to  be 
his  work,  but  of  a  later  grammarian  of  the  name  of 
Alexander  ;  it  is,  to  speak  more  correctly,  made  up 
very  clumsily  from  two  distinct  ones,  one  of  which 
was  written  by  one  Alexander,  and  the  other  by 
Menander.  (Vales,  ad  Euseb.  Hist.  Eccles.  p.  28.) 

The  first  edition  of  these  two  works  is  that  of 
Aldus,  in  his  collection  of  the  Rhetores  Graeci , 

;  Venice,  1508,  fol.,  vol.  i.  p.  574,  &c.  They  are 
also  contained  in  Walz’s  Rhetores  Graeci ,  vol.  viii. 
The  genuine  work  of  Alexander  Numenius  has 
also  been  edited,  together  with  Minucianus  and 
Phoebammon,  by  L.  Nonnann,  with  a  Latin  trans¬ 
lation  and  useful  notes,  Upsala,  1690,  8vo.  (See 
!  Ruhnken,  ad  A  quit.  Rom.  p.  139,  &c. ;  Wester- 
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mann,  Gesch.  der  Griech.  Beredtsamkeit,  §  95,  n.  1 3, 

§  104,  n.  7.)  [L.  S.] 

ALEXANDER,  an  Athenian  painter,  one  of 
whose  productions  is  extant,  painted  on  a  marble 
tablet  which  bears  his  name.  (Winckelmann, 
vol.  ii.  p.  47,  v.  p.  120,  ed.  Eiselein.)  There  was 
a  son  of  king  Perseus  of  this  name,  who  was  a 
skilful  toreutes.  (Plut.  Aemil.  Paul.  37.)  There 
was  also  a  M.  Lollius  Alexander,  an  engraver, 
whose  name  occurs  in  an  inscription  in  Doni,  p. 
319,  No.  14.  [C.  P.  M.] 

ALEXANDER  (’AA egarSpos),  the  Paphlago- 
nian,  a  celebrated  impostor,  who  flourished  about 
the  beginning  of  the  second  century  (Lucian.  A  lex. 
6),  a  native  of  Abonoteichos  on  the  Euxine,  and 
the  pupil  of  a  friend  of  Apollonius  Tyanaeus.  His 
history,  which  is  told  *by  Lucian  with  great  naivete , 
is  chiefly  an  account  of  the  various  contrivances  by 
which  he  established  and  maintained  the  credit  of 
an  oracle.  Being,  according  to  Lucian’s  account,  at 
his  wit’s  end  for  the  means  of  life,  with  many 
natural  advantages  of  manner  and  person,  he  de¬ 
termined  on  the  following  imposture.  After  rais¬ 
ing  the  expectations  of  the  Paphlagonians  with  a 
reported  visit  of  the  god  Aesculapius,  and  giving 
himself  out,  under  the  sanction  of  an  oracle,  as  a 
descendant  of  Perseus,  he  gratified  the  expectation 
which  he  had  himself  raised,  by  finding  a  serpent, 
which  he  juggled  out  of  an  egg,  in  the  foundations 
of  the  new  temple  of  Aesculapius.  A  larger  ser¬ 
pent,  which  he  brought  with  him  from  Pella,  was 
disguised  with  a  human  head,  until  the  dull  Paph¬ 
lagonians  really  believed  that  a  new  god  Glycon 
had  appeared  among  them,  and  gave  oracles  in  the 
likeness  of  a  serpent.  Dark  and  crowded  rooms, 
juggling  tricks,  and  the  other  arts  of  more  vulgar 
magicians,  were  the  chief  means  used  to  impose 
on  a  credulous  populace,  which  Lucian  detects 
with  as  much  zest  as  any  modern  sceptic  in  the 
marvels  of  animal  magnetism.  Every  one  who 
attempted  to  expose  the  impostor,  was  accused  of 
being  a  Christian  or  Epicurean ;  and  even  Lucian, 
who  amused  himself  with  his  contradictory  ora¬ 
cles,  hardly  escaped  the  effects  of  his  malignity. 
He  had  his  spies  at  Rome,  and  busied  himself 
with  the  affairs  of  the  whole  world  :  at  the  time 
when  a  pestilence  was  raging,  many  were  executed 
at  his  instigation,  as  the  authors  of  this  calamity. 
He  said,  that  the  soul  of  Pythagoras  had  migrated 
into  his  body,  and  prophesied  that  he  should  live 
a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  and  then  die  from  the 
fall  of  a  thunderbolt :  unfortunately,  an  ulcer  in 
the  leg  put  an  end  to  his  imposture  in  the  seven¬ 
tieth  year  of  his  age,  just  as  he  was  in  the  height 
of  his  glory,  and  had  requested  the  emperor  to 
have  a  medal  struck  in  honour  of  himself  and  the 
new  god.  The  influence  he  attained  over  the 
populace  seems  incredible ;  indeed,  the  narrative 
of  Lucian  would  appear  to  be  a  mere  romance, 
were  it  not  confirmed  by  some  medals  of  Antoninus 
and  M.  Aurelius.  [B.  J.] 

ALEXANDER  (’AAe|ap5pos)  of  Paphius,  a 
Greek  writer  on  mythology  of  uncertain  date. 
Eustathius  {ad  Horn.  Od.  x.  pp.  1658,  1713)  refers 
to  him  as  his  authority.  [L.  S.] 

ALEXANDER  (’AAe|ap8pos),  surnamed  Pelo- 
platon  ( Il7jAo7rAdTcop),  a  Greek  rhetorician  of  the 
age  of  the  Antonines,  was  a  son  of  Alexander  of 
Seleucia,  in  Cilicia,  and  of  Seleueis.  (Philostr. 
Vit.  Soph.  ii.  5.  §  1,  compared  with  Epist.  Apollon. 
Tyan.  1 3,  where  the  father  of  Alexander  Pelopla- 
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ton  is  called 'Straton,  which,  however,  may  be  a 
mere  surname.)  His  father  was  distinguished  as 
a  pleader  in  the  courts  of  justice,  by  which  he  ac¬ 
quired  considerable  property,  but  he  died  at  an  age 
when  his  son  yet  wanted  the  care  of  a  father. 
His  place,  however,  was  supplied  by  his  friends, 
especially  by  Apollonius  of  Tyana,  who  is  said  to 
have  been  in  love  with  Seleucis  on  account  of  her 
extraordinary  beauty,  in  which  she  was  equalled 
by  her  son.  His  education  was  entrusted  at  first 
to  Phavorinus,  and  afterwards  to  Dionysius.  He 
spent  the  property  which  his  father  had  left  him 
upon  pleasures,  but,  says  Philostratus,  not  con¬ 
temptible  pleasures.  When  he  had  attained  the 
age  of  manhood,  the  town  of  Seleucia,  for  some 
reason  now  unknown,  sent  Alexander  as  ambassa¬ 
dor  to  the  emperor  Antoninus  Pius,  who  is  said  to 
have  ridiculed  the  young  man  for  the  extravagant 
care  he  bestowed  on  his  outward  appearance.  He 
spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  away  from  his 
native  place,  at  Antiochia,  Rome,  Tarsus,  and  tra¬ 
velled  through  all  Egypt,  as  far  as  the  country  of 
the  T v/xuoi.  (Ethiopians.)  It  seems  to  have  been 
during  his  stay  at  Antiochia  that  he  was  appointed 
Greek  secretary  to  the  emperor  M.  Antoninus, 
who  was  carrying  on  a  war  in  Pannonia,  about 
a.  d.  174.  On  his  journey  to  the  emperor  he 
made  a  short  stay  at  Athens,  where  he  met  the 
celebrated  rhetorician  Herodes  Atticus.  He  had 
a  rhetorical  contest  with  him  in  which  he  not  only 
conquered  his  famous  adversary,  but  gained  his 
esteem  and  admiration  to  such  a  degree,  that 
Herodes  honoured  him  with  a  munificent  present. 
One  Corinthian,  however,  of  the  name  of  Sceptes, 
when  asked  what  he  thought  of  Alexander,  ex¬ 
pressed  his  disappointment  by  saying  that  he  had 
found  “  the  clay  (nijAos),  but  not  Plato.”  This 
saying  gave  rise  to  the  surname  of  Peloplaton. 
The  place  and  time  of  his  death  are  not  known. 
Philostratus  gives  the  various  statements  which  he 
found  about  these  points.  Alexander  was  one  of 
the  greatest  rhetoricians  of  his  age,  and  he  is 
especially  praised  for  the  sublimity  of  his  style  and 
the  boldness  of  his  thoughts  ;  but  he  is  not  known 
to  have  written  anything.  An  account  of  his  life 
is  given  by  Philostratus  (  Fit.  Soph.  ii.  5),  who  has 
also  preserved  several  of  his  sayings,  and  some  of 
the  subjects  on  which  he  made  speeches.  (Comp. 
Suidas,  s.  v.  ’AA e%av$pos  A lycuos  in  fin. ;  Eudoc. 
p.  52.)  [L.  S.] 

ALEXANDER  (’AAe^avSpos),  son  of  Perseus. 
king  of  Macedonia,  was  a  child  at  the  conquest  of 
his  father  by  the  Romans,  and  after  the  triumph 
of  Aemilius  Paullus  in  B.  c.  167,  was  kept  in  cus¬ 
tody  at  Alba,  together  with  his  father.  He  be¬ 
came  skilful  in  the  toreutic  art,  learned  the  Latin 
language,  and  became  a  public  notary.  (Liv.  xlv. 
42 ;  Plut.  Aem.  Paid.  37.) 

ALEXANDER  (’AA e^avdpos),  tyrant  of  Phe- 
rae.  The  accounts  of  his  usurpation  vary  some¬ 
what  in  minor  points  ;  Diodorus  (xv.  61)  tells  us 
that,  on  the  assassination  of  Jason,  b.  c.  370,  Po¬ 
ly  dorus  his  brother  ruled  for  a  year,  and  was  then 
poisoned  by  Alexander,  another  brother.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Xenophon  {Hell.  vi.  4.  §  34),  Polydorus 
was  murdered  by  his  brother  Polyphron,  and  Poly- 
phron,  in  his  turn,  b.  c.  369,*  by  Alexander— his 
nephew,  according  to  Plutarch,  who  relates  also  that 


1  his  date  is  at  variance  with  Pausanias  (vi. 
5)  ;  but,  see  Wesseling  on  Diod.  (xv.  75.) 
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Alexander  worshipped  as  a  god  the  spear  with 
which  he  slew  his  uncle.  (Plut.  Pelop.  p.  293, &c.; 
Wess.  ad  Diod.  1.  c .)  Alexander  governed  tyran¬ 
nically,  and  according  to  Diodorus  (I.  c.),  differently 
from  the  former  rulers,  but  Polyphron,  at  least, 
seems  to  have  set  him  the  example.  (Xen.  1.  c.) 
The  Thessalian  states,  however,  which  had  ac¬ 
knowledged  the  authority  of  Jason  the  Tagu3 
(Xen.  Hell.  vi.  1.  §  4,  5,  &c. ;  Diod.  xv.  60),  were 
not  so  willing  to  submit  to  the  oppression  of  Alex¬ 
ander  the  tyrant,  and  they  applied  therefore  (and 
especially  the  old  family  of  the  Aleuadae  of  La¬ 
rissa,  who  had  most  reason  to  fear  him)  to  Alex¬ 
ander,  king  of  Macedon,  son  of  Amyntas  II. 
The  tyrant,  with  his  characteristic  energy,  pre¬ 
pared  to  meet  his  enemy  in  Macedonia,  but  the 
king  anticipated  him,  and,  reaching  Larissa,  was 
admitted  into  the  city,  obliged  the  Thessalian  Alex¬ 
ander  to  flee  to  Pherae,  and  left  a  garrison  in  La¬ 
rissa,  as  well  as  in  Cranon,  which  had  also  come 
over  to  him.  (Diod.  xv.  61.)  But  the  Macedonian 
having  retired,  his  friends  in  Thessaly,  dreading 
the  vengeance  of  Alexander,  sent  for  aid  to  Thebes, 
the  policy  of  which  state,  of  course,  was  to  check  a 
neighbour  who  might  otherwise  become  so  formid¬ 
able,  and  Pelopidas  was  accordingly  despatched  to 
succour  them.  On  the  arrhal  of  the  latter  at  La¬ 
rissa,  whence  according  to  Diodorus  (xv.  67)  he 
dislodged  the  Macedonian  garrison,  Alexander  pre¬ 
sented  himself  and  offered  submission  ;  but  soon 
after  escaped  by  flight,  alarmed  by  the  indignation 
which  Pelopidas  expressed  at  the  tales  he  heard  of 
his  cruelty  and  tyrannical  profligacy.  (Diod.  1.  c. ; 
Plut.  Pelop.  p.  291,  d.)  These  events  appear  to 
be  referable  to  the  early  part  of  the  year  368.  In 
the  summer  of  that  year  Pelopidas  was  again  sent 
into  Thessaly,  in  consequence  of  fresh  complaints 
against  Alexander.  Accompanied  by  Ismenias,  he 
went  merely  as  a  negotiator,  and  without  any  mi¬ 
litary  force,  and  venturing  incautiously  within  the 
power  of  the  tyrant,  was  seized  by  him  and 
thrown  into  prison.  (Diod.  xv.  71;  Plut.  Pel.  p. 
292,  d;  Polyb.  viii.  1.)  The  language  of  De¬ 
mosthenes  (c.  A ristocr.  p.  660)  will  hardly 
support  Mitford’s  inference,  that  Pelopidas  was 
taken  prisoner  in  battle.  (See  Mitford,  Gr.  Hist. 
ch.  27.  sec.  5.)  The  Thebans  sent  a  large  army 
into  Thessaly  to  rescue  Pelopidas,  but  they  could 
not  keep  the  field  against  the  superior  cavalry  of 
Alexander,  who,  aided  by  auxiliaries  from  Athens, 
pursued  them  with  great  slaughter;  and  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  whole  Theban  army  is  said  to  have 
been  averted  only  by  the  ability  of  Epaminondas, 
who  was  serving  in  the  campaign,  but  not  as  ge¬ 
neral. 

The  next  year,  367,  was  signalized  by  a  speci¬ 
men  of  Alexander’s  treacherous  cruelty,  in  the 
massacre  of  the  citizens  of  Scotussa  (Plut.  Pel.  p. 
293;  Diod.  xv.  75;  Paus.  vi.  5);  and  also  by  an-, 
other  expedition  of  the  Thebans  under  Epaminon¬ 
das  into  Thessaly,  to  effect  the  release  of  Pelopidas. 
According  to  Plutarch,  the  tyrant  did  not  dare  to 
offer  resistance,  and  was  glad  to  purchase  even  a 
thirty  days’  truce  by  the  delivery  of  the  prisoners. 
(Plut.  Pel.  pp.  293,  294  ;  Diod.  xv.  75.)  During 
the  next  three  years  Alexander  would  seem  to 
have  renewed  his  attempts  against  the  states  of 
Thessaly,  especially  those  of  Magnesia  and  Phthio- 
tis  (Plut.  Pel.  p.  295,  a),  for  at  the  end  of  that 
time,  b.  c.  364,  we  find  them  again  applying  to 
Thebes  for  protection  against  him.  The  army  ap- 
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pointed  to  march  under  Pelopidas  is  said  to  have 
been  dismayed  by  an  eclipse  (June  13,  364),  and 
Pelopidas,  leaving  it  behind,  entered  Thessaly  at 
the  head  of  three  hundred  volunteer  horsemen  and 
some  mercenaries.  A  battle  ensued  at  Cynosce- 
phalae,  wherein  Pelopidas  was  himself  slain,  but 
defeated  Alexander  (Plut.  Pel.  pp.  295,  296  ; 
Diod.  xv.  80)  ;  and  this  victory  was  closely  fol¬ 
lowed  by  another  of  the  Thebans  under  Malcites 
and  Diogiton,  who  obliged  Alexander  to  restore  to 
the  Thessalians  the  conquered  towns,  to  confine 
himself  to  Pherae,  and  to  be  a  dependent  ally  of 
Thebes.  (Plut.  Pel.  p.  297,  &c.;  Diod.  xv.  80; 
comp.  Xen.  Hell.  vii.  5.  §  4.) 

The  death  of  Epaminondas  in  362,  if  it  freed 
Athens  from  fear  of  Thebes,  appears  at  the  same 
time  to  have  exposed  her  to  annoyance  from  Alex¬ 
ander,  who,  as  though  he  felt  that  he  had  no  fur¬ 
ther  occasion  for  keeping  up  his  Athenian  alliance, 
made  a  piratical  descent  on  Tenos  and  others  of 
the  Cyclades,  plundering  them,  and  making  slaves 
of  the  inhabitants;  Peparethus  too  he  besieged, 
and  “  even  landed  troops  in  Attica  itself,  and 
seized  the  port  of  Panormus,  a  little  eastward  of 
Suniurn.”  Leosthenes,  the  Athenian  admiral,  de¬ 
feated  him,  and  relieved  Peparethus,  but  Alexan¬ 
der  delivered  his  men  from  blockade  in  Panormus, 
took  several  Attic  triremes,  and  plundered  the 
Peiraeeus.  (Diod.  xv.  95;  Polyaen.  vi.  2;  Demosth. 
c.  Poly  cl.  pp.  1207,  1208;  7repl  arecf).  xrjs  rpirjp. 
p.  1330  ;  Thirlwall,  Gr.  Hist.  vol.  v.  p.  209  :  but 
for  another  account  of  the  position  of  Panormus, 
see  Wess.  ad  Diod.  1.  c.) 

The  murder  of  Alexander  is  assigned  by  Diodo¬ 
rus  to  B.  c.  367.  Plutarch  gives  a  detailed  ac¬ 
count  of  it,  containing  a  lively  picture  of  a  semi¬ 
barbarian  palace.  Guards  watched  throughout  it 
all  the  night,  except  at  the  tyrant’s  bedchamber, 
which  was  situated  at  the  top  of  a  ladder,  and  at 
the  door  of  which  a  ferocious  dog  was  chained. 
Thebe,  the  wife  and  cousin  of  Alexander,  and 
daughter  of  Jason  (Plut.  Pel.  p.  293,  a),  concealed 
her  three  brothers  in  the  house  during  the  day, 
caused  the  dog  to  be  removed  when  Alexander  had 
retired  to  rest,  and  having  covered  the  steps  of  the 
ladder  with  wool,  brought  up  the  young  men  to 
her  husband’s  chamber.  Though  she  had  taken 
away  Alexander’s  sword,  they  feared  to  set  about 
the  deed  till  she  threatened  to  awake  him  and  dis¬ 
cover  all ;  they  then  entered  and  despatched  him. 
His  body  was  cast  forth  into  the  streets,  and 
exposed  to  every  indignity.  Of  Thebe’s  motive 
for  the  murder  different  accounts  are  given.  Plu¬ 
tarch  states  it  to  have  been  fear  of  her  husband, 
together  with  hatred  of  his  cruel  and  brutal  cha¬ 
racter,  and  ascribes  these  feelings  principally  to 
the  representations  of  Pelopidas,  when  she  vi¬ 
sited  him  in  his  prison.  In  Cicero  the  deed  is 
ascribed  to  jealousy.  (Plut.  Pel.  pp.  293,  b,  297,  d; 
Diod.  xvi.  14;  Xen.  Hell.  vi.  4.  §  37;  Cic.  de  Off. 
ii.  7.  See  also  Cic.  de  Inv.  ii.  49,  where  Alex¬ 
ander’s  murder  illustrates  a  knotty  point  for  spe¬ 
cial  pleading  ;  also  Aristot.  ap.  Cic.  de  Div.  i.  25 
the  dream  of  Eudemus.)  [E.  E.] 

^  ALEXANDER  PHILALE'THES  (’AAe£az'- 
dpos  4>iAaA7j07)s),  an  ancient  Greek  physician,  who 
is  called  by  Octavius  Horatianus  (iv.  p.  102,  d.  ed. 
Argent.  1532),  Alexander  Amator  Veri ,  and  who 
is  probably  the  same  person  who  is  quoted  by 
Caelius  Aurelianus  (De  Morb.  Acut.  ii.  1,  p.  74) 
under  the  name  of  Alexander  Laodicensis.  He 


lived  probably  towards  the  end  of  the  first  century 
before  Christ,  as  Strabo  speaks  of  him  (xii.  p.  580) 
as  a  contemporary ;  he  was  a  pupil  of  Asclepiades 
(Octav.  Horat.  1.  c.),  succeeded  Zeuxis  as  head  of 
a  celebrated  Herophilean  school  of  medicine,  esta¬ 
blished  in  Phrygia  between  Laodicea  and  Carura 
(Strab.  1.  c.),  and  was  tutor  to  Aristoxenus  and 
Demosthenes  Philalethes.  (Galen .  De  Differ.  Puls. 
iv.  4,  10,  vol.  viii.  pp.  727,  746.)  He  is  several 
times  mentioned  by  Galeh  and  also  by  Soranus 
(De  Arte  Obstetr.  c.  93,  p.  210),  and  appears  to 
have  written  some  medical  works,  which  are  no 
longer  extant.  [W.  A.  G.] 

ALEXANDER  (,A\e£az'5pos),  was  appointed 
governor  of  Phocis  by  Philip  III.  of  Macedonia. 
The  Phocian  town  of  Phanoteus  was  commanded 
by  Jason,  to  whom  he  had  entrusted  this  post.  In 
concert  with  him  he  invited  the  Aetolians  to  come 
and  take  possession  of  the  town,  promising  that  it 
should  be  opened  and  surrendered  to  them.  The 
Aetolians,  under  the  command  of  Aegetas,  accord¬ 
ingly  entered  the  town  at  night ;  and  when  their 
best  men  were  within  the  walls,  they  were  made 
prisoners  by  Alexander  and  his  associate.  This 
happened  in  B.  c.  217.  (Polyb.  v.  96.)  [L.  S.] 

ALEXANDER  POLYHISTOR.  [Alexan¬ 
der  Cornelius.] 

ALEXANDER  (’AAe|aj/5pos),  son  of  Polys- 
perchon,  the  Macedonian.  The  regent  Anti¬ 
pater,  on  his  death  (b.  c.  320),  left  the  regency  to 
Polysperchon,  to  the  exclusion  and  consequent  dis¬ 
content  of  his  own  son,  Cassander.  (Diod.  xviii. 
48  ;  Plut.  Phoc.  p.  755, f.)  The  chief  men,  who  had 
been  placed  in  authority  by  Antipater  in  the  gar¬ 
risoned  towns  of  Greece,  were  favourable  to  Cas¬ 
sander,  as  their  patron’s  son,  and  Polysperchon ’s 
policy,  therefore,  was  to  reverse  the  measures  of 
Antipater,  and  restore  democracy  where  it  had  been 
abolished  by  the  latter.  It  was  then,  in  the  pro¬ 
secution  of  this  design,  that  his  son  Alexander  was 
sent  to  Athens,  B.  c.  318,  with  the  alleged  object 
of  delivering  the  city  from  Nicanor,  who  by  Cas- 
sander’s  appointment  commanded  the  garrison 
placed  by  Antipater  in  Munychia.  (Plut.  Phoc. 
7 55,  f.  756,  e. ;  Diod.  xviii.  65.)  Before  his  arrival, 
Nicanor,  besides  strengthening  himself  with  fresh 
troops  in  Munychia,  had  also  treacherously  seized  the 
Peiraeeus.  To  occupy  these  two  ports  himself  soon 
appeared  to  be  no  less  the  intention  of  Alexander, 
— an  intention  which  he  had  probably  formed 
before  any  communication  with  Phocion,  though 
Diodorus  (/.  c.)  seems  to  imply  the  contrary.  The 
Athenians,  however,  looked  on  Phocion  as  the  au¬ 
thor  of  the  design,  and  their  suspicions  and  anger 
being  excited  by  the  private  conferences  of  Alex¬ 
ander  with  Nicanor,  Phocion  was  accused  of  trea¬ 
son,  and,  fleeing  with  several  of  his  friends  to 
Alexander,  was  by  him  despatched  to  Polysper¬ 
chon.  (Diod.  xviii.  66  ;  Plut.  Phoc.  756,  f.  757,  a.) 
Cassander,  arriving  at  Athens  soon  after  and  occu¬ 
pying  the  Peiraeeus,  was  there  besieged  by  Poly¬ 
sperchon  with  a  large  force ;  but  the  supplies  of 
the  latter  being  inadequate,  he  was  obliged  to  with¬ 
draw  a  portion  of  his  army,  with  which  he  went  to 
attempt  the  reduction  of  Megalopolis,  while  Alex¬ 
ander  was  left  in  command  of  the  remainder  at 
Athens.  (Diod.  xviii.  68.)  Here  he  appears  to 
have  continued  without  effecting  anything,  till  the 
treaty  and  capitulation  of  Athens  with  Cassander 
(Paus.  i.  25  ;  Diod.  xviii.  74)  gave  the  city  to  the 
power  of  the  latter. 
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When  Polysperchon,  baffled  at  Megalopolis  (Diod. 
xviii.  72),  withdrew  into  Macedonia,  his  son  seems 
to  have  been  left  with  an  army  in  Peloponnesus, 
where,  as  we  read  in  Diodorus  (xix.  35),  the  field 
was  left  open  to  him,  and  the  friends  of  oligarchy 
were  greatly  alarmed  by  the  departure  of  Cassander 
into  Macedon  on  the  intelligence  of  the  murder  of 
Arrhidaeus  and  Eurydice  by  Olympias,  b.  c.  317. 
(Paus.  i.  11  ;  Diod.  xix.  11.)  During  his  absence, 
Alexander  succeeded  in  bringing  over  to  himself 
several  cities  and  important  places  in  the  Pelopon¬ 
nesus  (Diod.  xix.  53)  ;  but,  on  Cassander’s  return 
to  the  south,  after  crushing  Olympias  in  Macedon, 
he  in  vain  attempted  to  check  him  by  his  fortifica¬ 
tion  of  the  Isthmus,  for  Cassander,  passing  to 
Epidauras  by  sea,  regained  Argos  and  Hermione, 
and  afterwards  also  the  Messenian  towns,  with  the 
exception  of  Ithome.  (Diod.  xix.  54.) 

In  the  next  year,  315,  Antigonus  (whose  am¬ 
bition  and  successes  in  the  east  had  united  against 
him  Cassander,  Lysimachus,  Asander,  and  Ptolemy 
Soter),  among  other  measures,  sent  Aristodemus 
into  the  Peloponnesus  to  form  a  league  of  amity 
with  Polysperchon  and  Alexander ;  and  the  latter 
was  persuaded  by  Aristodemus  to  pass  over  to  Asia 
for  a  personal  conference  with  Antigonus.  Finding 
him  at  Tyre,  a  treaty  was  made  between  them,  and 
Alexander  returned  to  Greece  with  a  present  of 
500  talents  from  Antigonus,  and  a  multitude  of 
magnificent  promises.  (Diod.  xix.  60,  61.)  Yet, 
in  the  very  same  year,  we  find  him  renouncing  his 
alliance  with  Antigonus,  and  bribed  by  the  title  of 
governor  of  the  Peloponnesus  to  reconcile  himself  to 
Cassander.  (Diod.  xix.  64.) 

In  the  ensuing  year,  314,  we  read  of  him  as  en¬ 
gaged  for  Cassander  in  the  siege  of  Cyllene,  which 
however  was  raised  by  Aristodemus  and  his 
Aetolian  auxiliaries.  After  the  return  of  Aristo¬ 
demus  to  Aetolia,  the  citizens  of  Dyme,  in  Achaia, 
having  besieged  the  citadel,  which  was  occupied  by 
one  of  Cassander’s  garrisons,  Alexander  forced  his 
way  into  the  city,  and  made  himself  master  of  it, 
punishing  the  adverse  party  with  death,  imprison¬ 
ment,  or  exile.  (Diod.  xix.  66.)  Very  soon  after 
this  he  was  murdered  at  Sicyon  by  Alexion,  a 
Sicyonian,  leaving  the  command  of  his  forces  to 
one  who  proved  herself  fully  adequate  to  the  task, 
■ — his  wife  Cratesipolis.  (b.  c.  314,  Diod.  xix. 
67.)  [E.  E.] 

ALEXANDER  (’A\e£ai/5 pos),  a  Rhodian.  In 
the  war  against  Cassius  he  was  at  the  head  of  the 
popular  party,  and  was  raised  to  the  office  of  pry- 
tanis,  B.  c.  43.  (Appian,  de  Bell.  Civ.  iv.  66.)  But 
soon  after,  he  and  the  Rhodian  admiral,  Mnaseas, 
were  defeated  by  Cassius  in  a  sea-fight  olf  Cnidus. 
(Appian,  de  Bell.  Civ.  iv.  71.)  [L.  S.] 

ALEXANDER  (ST.),  bishop  of  Rome,  a.  d. 
109 — 119.  (Euseb.  Hist.  Eccl.  iv.  4.)  There  are 
three  Epistles  falsely  ascribed  to  him  by  Isidore 
Mercator,  as  well  as  a  decree ,  according  to  Gratian. 
(Mansi,  Concilia,  vol.  i.  pp.  643 — 647.)  Heracleon 
is  said  (in  the  book  Braedesiinatus,  ap.  Sirmond. 
Opp.  vol.  i.  p.  470)  to  have  broached  his  heresy  in 
Sicily  in  the  time  of  St.  Alexander,  and  to  have 
been  confuted  by  him.  But  Heracleon  was  not, 
perhaps,  yet  born.  [A.  J.  C.] 

ALEXANDER,  who  assumed  the  title  of  Em¬ 
peror  of  Rome  in  a.  n.  31 1,  was,  according  to  some 
accounts,  a  Phrygian,  and  according  to  others  a 
Pannonian.  He  was  appointed  by  Maxentius 
governor  of  Africa,  but  discovering  that  Maxen- 
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tius  was  plotting  against  his  life,  he  assumed  the 
purple,  though  he  was  of  an  advanced  age  and 
a  timid  nature.  Maxentius  sent  some  troops 
against  him  under  Rufius  Volusianus,  who  put 
down  the  insurrection  without  difficulty.  Alex¬ 
ander  was  taken  and  strangled.  (Zosimus,  ii.  12, 
14;  Aur.  Viet,  de  CaesAO,  Epit.  40.)  There  are 
a  few  medals  of  Alexander.  In  the  one  annexed 
we  find  the  words  Imp.  Alexander.  P.  F.  Aug.; 
the  reverse  represents  Victory,  with  this  inscrip¬ 
tion,  Victoria  Alexandri  Aug.  N.,  and  at 
the  bottom,  P.  K. 


ALEXANDER  OF  SELEUCIA.  [Alex¬ 
ander  Peloplaton.] 

ALEXANDER,  I.  II.,  kings  of  Syria.  [Alex¬ 
ander  Balas  and  Zebina.] 

ALEXANDER,  TIBE'RIUS  (T iSepios  ’AAe|- 
auSpos),  was  born  at  Alexandria,  of  Jewish  parents. 
His  father  held  the  office  of  Alabarch  in  Alexandria, 
and  his  uncle  was  Philo,  the  well-known  writer. 
Alexander,  however,  did  not  continue  in  the  faith 
of  his  ancestors,  and  was  rewarded  for  his  apostacy 
by  various  public  appointments.  In  the  reign  of 
Claudius  he  succeeded  Fadius  as  procurator  of 
Judaea,  about  a.  d.  46,  and  was  promoted  to  the 
equestrian  order.  He  was  subsequently  appointed 
by  Nero  procurator  of  Egypt;  and  by  his  orders 
50,000  Jews  were  slain  on  one  occasion  at  Alex¬ 
andria  in  a  tumult  in  the  city.  It  was  apparently 
during  his  government  in  Egypt  that  he  accom¬ 
panied  Corbulo  in  his  expedition  into  Armenia, 
A.  d.  64 ;  and  he  was  in  this  campaign  given  as 
one  of  the  hostages  to  secure  the  safety  of  Tiridates, 
when  the  latter  visited  the  Roman  camp.  Alex¬ 
ander  was  the  first  Roman  governor  who  declared 
in  favour  of  Vespasian ;  and  the  day  on  which  he 
administered  the  oath  to  the  legions  in  the  name  of 
Vespasian,  the  Kalends  of  July,  A.  d.  69,  is  re¬ 
garded  as  the  beginning  of  that  emperor’s  reign. 
Alexander  afterwards  accompanied  Titus  in  the  war 
against  Judaea,  and  was  present  at  the  taking 
of  Jerusalem.  (Joseph.  Ant.  Jud.  xx.  4.  §  2 ; 
Bell.  Jud.  ii.  11.  §  6,  15.  §  1,  18.  §  7,  8,  iv.  10. 
§  6,  vi.  4.  §  3  ;  Tac.  Ann.  xv.  28,  Hist.  i.  11,  ii. 
74,  79;  Suet.  Vesp.  6.) 

ALEXANDER  TRALLIA'NUS  (’AA QavZpos 
6  TpaWiavos),  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  an¬ 
cient  physicians,  was  born  at  Tralles,  a  city  of 
Lydia,  from  whence  he  derives  his  name.  His 
date  may  safely  be  put  in  the  sixth  century  after 
Christ,  for  he  mentions  Aetius  (xii.  8,  p.  346), 
who  probably  did  not  write  till  the  end  of  the 
fifth  or  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century,  and 
he  is  himself  quoted  by  Paulus  Aegineta  (iii.  28, 
78,  vii.  5,  11,  19,  pp.*  447,  495,  650,  660,  687), 
who  is  supposed  to  have  lived  in  the  seventh  ;  be¬ 
sides  which,  he  is  mentioned  as  a  contemporary  by 
Agathias  (Hist.  v.  p.  149),  who  set  about  writing 
his  History  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Justin 
the  younger,  about  a.  d.  565.  He  had  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  being  brought  up  under  his  father, 
Stephanus,  who  was  himself  a  physician  (iv.  1, 
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p.  198),  and  also  under  another  person,  whose 
name  he  does  not  mention,  but  to  whose  son 
Cosmas  he  dedicates  his  chief  work  (xii.  i.  p.  313), 
which  he  wrote  out  of  gratitude  at  his  request. 
He  was  a  man  of  an  extensive  practice,  of  a  very 
long  experience,  and  of  great  reputation,  not  only 
at  Rome,  but  wherever  he  travelled  in  Spain, 
Gaul,  and  Italy  (i.  15,  pp.  156,  157),  whence  he 
was  called  by  way  of  eminence  “  Alexander  the 
Physician.”  Agathias  speaks  also  with  great  praise 
of  his  four  brothers*  Anthemius,  Dioscorus,  Metro- 
dorus,  andOlympius,  who  were  all  eminent  in  their 
several  professions.  Alexander  is  not  a  mere  com¬ 
piler,  like  Aetius,  Oribasius,  and  others,  but  is  an 
author  of  quite  a  different  stamp,  and  has  more  the 
air  of  an  original  writer.  He  wrote  his  great  work 
(as  he  tells  us  himself,  xii.  1,  p.  313)  in  an  extreme 
old  age,  from  the  results  of  his  own  experience, 
when  he  could  no  longer  bear  the  fatigue  of  prac¬ 
tice.  His  style  in  the  main,  says  Freind,  is  very 
good,  short,  clear,  and  (to  use  his  own  term,  xii.  1, 
p.  313)  consisting  of  common  expressions;  and 
though  (through  a  mixture  of  some  foreign  words 
occasioned  perhaps  by  his  travels)  not  always  per¬ 
fectly  elegant,  yet  very  expressive  and  intelligible. 
Fabricius  considers  Alexander  to  have  belonged  to. 
the  sect  of  the  Methodici,  but  in  the  opinion  of 
Freind  this  is  not  proved  sufficiently  by  the  pas¬ 
sages  adduced.  The  weakest  and  most  curious 
part  of  his  practice  appears  to  be  his  belief  in 
charms  and  amulets,  some  of  which  may  be  quoted 
as  specimens.  For  a  quotidian  ague,  “  Gather 
an  olive  leaf  before  sun-rise,  write  on  it  with  com¬ 
mon  ink  Ka ,  poi ,  a,  and  hang  it  round  the  neck” 
(xii.  7,  p.  339) ;  for  the  gout,  “  Write  on  a  thin 
plate  of  gold,  during  the  waning  of  the  moon,  piet, 
dpeii,  pop,  (pop,  T6u|,  £*d,  £cSv,  &e,  A ov,  x?U  7G 
oov ,  and  wear  it  round  the  ankles  ;  pronouncing  also 
la£,  a^vcp,  S-peu£,  /3 aiv,  x«a>K”  (xi.  1,  p.  313), 
or  else  this  verse  of  Homer  {II.  /8.  95), 

Ter p'i]xet  S’  ayoprj,  otto  S’  earouaffeTO  y a?a, 
while  the  moon  is  in  Libra ;  but  it  is  much  better 
if  she  should  be  in  Leo.”  {Ibid.)  In  exorcising 
the  gout  {ibid.  p.  314)  he  says,  “  I  adjure  thee  by 
the  great  name  Taw  2a§aw0,”  that  is, 

.  t  : 

ni&nx,  and  a  little  further  on,  “  I  adjure  thee 

T 

by  the  holy  names  Taw,  2a§aw0,  ’ASwz'aq  ’EAw/,” 

that  is,  •oin  nms  rrirr  ;  from 

t  v:  t  — :  t  :  t  : 

which  he  would  appear  to  have  been  either  a  Jew 
or  a  Christian,  and,  from  his  frequently  prescribing 
swine’s  flesh,  it  is  most  probable  that  he  was  a 
Christian.  His  chief  work,  entitled  Bt§Ata  Tar piKct 
A voKcddeKa,  Libri  Duodecim  de  Re  Medica ,  first 
appeared  in  an  old,  barbarous,  and  imperfect  Latin 
translation,  with  the  title  Alexandri  Yatros  Prac- 
tica,  S[c.,  Lugd.  1504,  4to.,  which  was  several  times 
reprinted,  and  corrected  and  amended  by  Albanus 
Torinus,  Basil.  1533,  fob  It  was  first  edited  in 
Greek  by  Jac.  Goupylus,  Par.  1548,  fob,  a  beauti¬ 
ful  and  scarce  edition,  containing  also  Rhazae  de 
Pestilentia  Libellus  ex  Syrorum  Lingua  in  Graecam 
translatus.  It  was  published  in  Greek  with  a  new 
Latin  translation  by  Jo.  Guinterus  Andernacus, 
Basil.  1556,  8vo.,  which  is  a  rare  and  valuable 
edition.  Quinter’s  translation  has  been  several 
times  reprinted,  and  is  inserted  by  H.  Stephens  in 
his  Medicae  Artis  Principes,  Paris,  1567,  fob  ;  it 
also  forms  part  of  Haller’s  Collection  of  Medical 
Writers,  Lausann.  1772,  8vo.  2  vols.  The  other 
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work  of  Alexander’s  that  is  still  extant  is  a  short 
treatise,  Ilept  CEA pdi/dwv,  De  Lumbricis ,  which  was 
first  published  in  Greek  and  Latin  by  Flieron.  Mer- 
curialis,  Venet.  1 570,  4to.  It  is  also  inserted  in  his 
work  De  Morbis  Puerorum,  Francof.  1584,  8vo.,and 
in  the  twelfth  volume  of  the  old  edition  of  Fabricius, 
Bibliotheca  Graeca ;  the  Latin  translation  alone  is 
included  in  Haller’s  Collection  mentioned  above. 
An  Arabic  translation  is  mentioned  by  Dr.  Sprenger 
in- his  dissertation  De  Originibus  Medicinae  A  rabi- 
cae  sub  Khalifatu ,  Lugd.  Bat.  1840,  8vo. ;  and 
also  by  J.  G.  Wenrich,  De  Auctorum  Graecorum 
Versionibus  et  Commentariis  Syriacis ,  Arubicis, 
Armeniacis,  Persicisque,  Lips.  1842,  8vo. 

Alexander  seems  also  to  have  written  several 
other  medical  works  which  are  now  lost.  He  ex¬ 
presses  his  intention  of  writing  a  book  on  Fractures, 
and  also  on  Wounds  of  the  Head.  A  treatise  on 
Urine  written  by  him  is  alluded  to  by  Joannes 
Actuarius  {De  Urin .  Differ,  c.  2.  p.  43),  and  he 
himself  mentions  a  work  of  his  on  Diseases  of  the 
Eyes,  which  was  translated  into  Arabic.  (Sprenger, 
Wenrich, be.)  The  other  medical  treatise  on  Pleu¬ 
risy,  which  is  said  to  have  been  also  translated  into 
Arabic,  was  probably  only  the  sixth  book  of  his 
great  work,  which  is  entirely  devoted  to  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  this  disease.  A  very  full  account  of 
the  life  and  works  of  Alexander  Trallianus  was 
published  at  London,  1734,  8vo.,  by  Edward  Mil- 
ward,  M.D.,  entitled  “.Trallianus  Reviviscens  ;  or, 
an  Account  of  Alexander  Trallian,  one  of  the  Greek 
Writers  that  flourished  after  Galen  :  shewing  that 
these  Authors  are  far  from  deserving  the  imputa¬ 
tion  of  mere  compilers,”  &c.  Two  other  medical 
works  which  are  sometimes  attributed  to  Alexander 
Trallianus  (viz.  a  Collection  of  Medical  and  Physi¬ 
cal  Problems,  and  a  treatise  on  Fevers)  are  noticed 
under  Alexander  Aphrodisiensis.  (Freind’s 
Hist,  of  Physic,  whose  words  have  been  sometimes 
borrowed  ;  Fabricius,  Bibl.  Graec.  vol.  xii.  p.  593, 
sq.  ed.  vet.;  Flaller,  Bibliotheca  Medicinae  Practi- 
cae,  tom.  i. ;  Sprengel,  Hist,  de  la  Med.  tom.  ii. ; 
Isensee,  Geschichte  der  Medicin ;  Choulant,  Hand- 
buch  der  Bucherkunde  fur  die  Aeltere  Medicin.) 

[W.  A.  G.] 

ALEXANDER  (’AAe£ari>pos),  of  Trichonium 
in  Aetolia,  was  commander  of  the  Aetolians  in 
b.  c.  218  and  219.  He  attacked  the  rear  of  the 
army  of  Philip  on  his  return  from  Thermus,  but 
the  attempt  was  unsuccessful,  and  many  Aetolians 
fell.  (Polyb.  v.  13.)  [L.  S.] 

ALEXANDER  ZEBINA  or  ZABINAS 
(’AA e^avdpos  Z aSims),  the  son  of  a  merchant 
named  Protarchus,  was  set  up  by  Ptolemy  Physcon, 
king  of  Egypt,  as  a  pretender  to  the  crown  of  the 
Greek  kingdom  of  Syria  shortly  after  the  death  of 
Antiochus  Sidetes  and  the  return  of  Demetrius 
Nicator  from  his  captivity  among  the  Parthians. 
(b.c.  128.)  Antioch,  Apamea,  and  several  other 
cities,  disgusted  with  the  tyranny  of  Demetrius, 
acknowledged  the  authority  of  Alexander,  who 
pretended  to  have  been  adopted  by  Antiochus 
Sidetes  ;  but  he  never  succeeded  in  obtaining 
power  over  the  whole  of  Syria.  In  the  earlier 
part  of  the  year  125  he  defeated  Demetrius,  who 
fled  to  Tyre  and  was  there  killed ;  but  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  same  year  Alexander’s  patron,  the  king 
of" Egypt,  set  up  against  him  Antiochus  Grypus,  a 
son  of  Demetrius,  by  whom  he  was  defeated  in 
battle.  Alexander  fled  to  Antioch,  where  he 
attempted  to  plunder  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  in  order 
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to  pay  his  troops ;  but  the  people  rose  against  him 
and  drove  him  out  of  the  city.  He  soon  fell  into 
the  hands  of  robbers,  who  delivered  him  up  to 
Antiochus,  by  whom  he  was  put  to  death,  B.  c.  122. 
He  was  weak  and  effeminate,  but  sometimes  gene¬ 
rous.  His  surname,  Zebina,  which  means  “  a 
purchased  slave,”  was  applied  to  him  as  a  term  of 
reproach,  from  a  report  that  he  had  been  bought 
by  Ptolemy  as  a  slave.  Several  of  his  coins  are 
extant.  In  the  one  figured  below  Jupiter  is  re¬ 
presented  on  the  reverse,  holding  in  the  right  hand 
a  small  image  of  victory. 

(Justin,  xxxix.  1,  2  ;  Joseph.  Antiq.  xiii.  9,  10  ; 
Clinton,  Fasti ,  iii.  p.  334.)  [P.  S.] 


ALEXANDRA.  [Cassandra.] 

ALEX  ANDRIDES  (’AAe|av5pffi7js)  of  Delphi, 
a  Greek  historian  of  uncertain  date.  If  we  may 
judge  from  the  subjects  on  which  his  history  is 
quoted  as  an  authority,  it  would  seem  that  his 
work  was  a  history  of  Delphi.  (Plut.  Lysand.  18  ; 
Schol.  ad  Eurip.  Alcest.  1,  where  undoubtedly  the 
same  person  is  meant,  though  the  MS.  reading  is 
Anaxandrides  ;  Schol.  ad  Aristopli.  Plut.  926.) 

[L.  S.] 

ALEXA'NOR  (’AAe^avoip),  a  son  of  Machaon, 
and  grandson  of  Aesculapius,  who  built  to  his  sire 
a  temple  at  Titane  in  the  territory  of  Sicyon.  He 
himself  too  was  worshipped  there,  and  sacrifices 
were  offered  to  him  after  sunset  only.  (Paus.  ii. 
23.  §  4,  11.  §  6,  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

ALEXARCHUS  (’AA ^apXos),  a  Greek  his¬ 
torian,  who  wrote  a  work  on  the  history  of  Italy 
(’IraAi/ca),  of  which  Plutarch  ( Parallel .  7)  quotes 
the  third  book.  Servius  ( ad  Aen.  iii.  334)  men¬ 
tions  an  opinion  of  his  respecting  the  origin  of  the 
names  Epeirus  and  Campania,  which  unquestion¬ 
ably  belonged  to  his  work  on  Italy.  The  writer 
of  this  name,  whom  Plutarch  mentions  in  another 
passage  ( De  Is.  et  Os.  p.  365),  is  probably  a  different 
person.  [L.  S.] 

ALEXARCHUS  (’AA Qapxos).  1.  A  brother 
of  Cassander  of  Macedonia,  who  is  mentioned  as 
the  founder  of  a  town  called  Uranopolis,  the  site 
of  which  is  unknown.  Here  he  is  said  to  have 
introduced  a  number  of  words  of  his  own  coinage, 
which,  though  very  expressive,  appear  to  have 
been  regarded  as  a  kind  of  slang.  ( Athen.  iii.  p.  98.) 

2.  A  Corinthian,  who,  while  the  Lacedaemo¬ 
nians  were  fortifying  Deceleia  in  Attica,  B.  c.  413, 
and  were  sending  an  expedition  to  Sicily,  was 
entrusted  with  the  command  of  600  hoplites,  with 
whom  he  joined  the  Sicilian  expedition.  (Thucyd. 
vix.  i9.>  ^  [L.  S.  J 

ALE'XIAS  (’AAe|t'as),  an  ancient  Greek  physi¬ 
cian,  who  was  a  pupil  of  Thrasyas  of  Mantinea, 
and  lived  probably  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
century  before  Christ.  Theophrastus  mentions 
him  as  having  lived  shortly  before  his  time  ( Hist. 
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Plant,  ix.  16.  §  8),  and  speaks  highly  of  his  abili¬ 
ties  and  acquirements.  [W.  A.  G.] 

ALEXI'CACUS  (’AA el'LKanos),  the  averter  of 
evil,  is  a  surname  given  by  the  Greeks  to  several 
deities,  as — Zeus  (Orph.  De  Lapid.  Prooem.  i.),— 
to  Apollo,  who  was  worshipped  under  this  name 
by  the  Athenians,  because  he  was  believed  to  have 
stopped  the  plague  which  raged  at  Athens  in  the 
time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  (Paus.  i.  3.  §  3, 
viii.  41.  §  5), — and  to  Heracles.  (Lactant.  v.  3.) 

[L.  S.] 

ALEXICLES  (’AAe^ifcAqs),  an  Athenian  gene¬ 
ral,  who  belonged  to  the  oligarchial  or  Lacedaemo¬ 
nian  party  at  Athens.  After  the  revolution  of  b.  c. 
411,  he  and  several  of  his  friends  quitted  the  city 
and  went  to  their  friends  at  Deceleia.  But  he  was 
afterwards  made  prisoner  in  Peiraeeus,  and  sen¬ 
tenced  to  death  for  his  participation  in  the  guilt  of 
Phryniehus.  (Thucyd.  viii.  92  ;  Lycurg.  in  Leocr. 

р.  164.)  *  [L.  S.] 

ALEXICRATES(’AAe|ucpdT7)s),a  Pythagorean 

philosopher  who  lived  at  the  time  of  Plutarch,  and 
whose  disciples  continued  to  observe  the  ancient 
diet  of  the  Pythagoreans,  abstaining  from  fish  alto¬ 
gether.  (Plut.  Sympos.  viii.  p.  728.)  Another 
person  of  this  name  occurs  in  Plutarch,  Pyrrh.  5.) 

[L.S.] 

ALE'XIDA  (’AAeft'577),  a  daughter  of  Amphi- 
araus,  from  whom  certain  divinities  called  Elasii 
(  ’EAdcrioi,  i.  e.  the  averters  of  epileptic  fits)  were 
believed  to  be  descended.  (Plut.  Quaest.  Gr.  23.) 

[L.  S.] 

ALEXPNUS  (’ AAe^ivos),  a  philosopher  of  the 
Dialectic  or  Megarian  school  and  a  disciple  of  Eu- 
bulides  [Euclides],  from  his  eristic  propensities 
facetiously  named  ’EAe7|mos,  who  lived  about  the 
beginning  of  the  third  century  before  Christ.  He 
was  a  native  of  Elis,  and  a  contemporary  of  Zeno. 
From  Elis  he  went  to  Olympia,  in  the  vain  hope, 
it  is  said,  of  founding  a  sect  which  might  be  called 
the  Olympian  ;  but  his  disciples  soon  became  dis¬ 
gusted  with  the  unhealthiness  of  the  place  and 
their  scanty  means  of  subsistence,  and  left  him 
with  a  single  attendant.  None  of  his  doctrines 
have  been  preserved  to  us,  but  from  the  brief  men¬ 
tion  made  of  him  by  Cicero  (Acad.  ‘ii.  24),  he 
seems  to  have  dealt  in  sophistical  puzzles,  like 
the  rest  of  his  sect.  Athenaeus  (xv.  p.  696,  e.) 
mentions  a  paean  which  he  wrote  in  honour  of 
Craterus,  the  Macedonian,  and  which  was  sung  at 
Delphi  to  the  sound  of  the  lyre.  Alexinus  also 
wrote  against  Zeno,  whose  professed  antagonist  he 
was,  and  against  Ephorus  the  historian.  Diogenes 
Laertius  has  preserved  some  lines  on  his  death, 
which  was  occasioned  by  his  being  pierced  with 
a  reed  while  swimming  in  the  Alpheus.  (Diog. 
Laert.  ii.  109,  110.)  [B.  J.] 

ALE'XION,  an  ancient  physician,  who  was  pro¬ 
bably  (judging  from  his  name)  a  native  of  Greece ; 
he  was  a  friend  of  Cicero,  who  praises  his  medical 
skill,  and  deeply  laments  his  sudden  death,  B.  c. 
44.  (Ad  Alt.  vii.  2,  xiii.  25,  xv.  1.  d  2.)  [W.  A.  G.] 
ALEXTPPUS  (’AAe{i7T7ros),  an  ancient  Greek 
physician,  who  is  mentioned  by  Plutarch  (Alex. 

с.  41)  as  having  received  a  letter  from  Alexander 
himself,  to  thank  him  for  having  cured  Peucestas, 
one  of  his  officers,  of  an  illness,  probably  about  B.  c. 

327.  [W.  A.  G.] 

ALEXIS  (’'AA e£is).  1.  A  comic  poet,  born  at 
Thurii,  in  Magna  Graecia  (Suidas  s.  v.  ’'AA.),  but 
admitted  subsequently  to  the  privileges  of  an 
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Athenian  citizen,  and  enrolled  in  the  deme  Olov , 
belonging  to  the  tribe  Leontis.  (Steph.  Bvz.  s.  v.) 
He  was  the  uncle  and  instructor  of  Menander. 
(Suidas  s.  v.  >/AAe£ty;  Proleg.  Aristoph.  p.  xxx.) 
When  he  was  born  we  are  not  expressly  told,  but 
he  lived  to  the  age  of  106  (Plut.  Defect.  Orac. 
p.  420,  e.),  and  was  living  at  least  as  late  as 
b.  c.  288.  Now  the  town  of  Thurii  was  de¬ 
stroyed  by  the  Lucanians  about  B.  c.  390.  It  is 
therefore  not  at  all  unlikely  that  the  parents  of 
Alexis,  in  order  to  escape  from  the  threatened  de¬ 
struction  of  their  city,  removed  shortly  before  with 
their  little  son  to  Athens.  Perhaps  therefore  we 
may  assign  about  B.  c.  394  as  the  date  of  the 
birth  of  Alexis.  He  had  a  son  Stephanus,  who 
also  wrote  comedies.  (Suidas  l.  c.)  He  appears 
to  have  been  rather  addicted  to  the  pleasures  of 
the  table.  (Athen.  viii.  p.  344.)  According  to 
Plutarch  (De  Senis  Administ.  Reipubl.  p.  785,  b.), 
he  expired  upon  the  stage  while  being  crowned  as 
victor.  By  the  old  grammarians  he  is  commonly 
called  a  writer  of  the  middle  comedy,  and  frag¬ 
ments  and  the  titles  of  many  of  his  plays  confirm 
this  statement.  Still,  for  more  than  30  years  he 
was  contemporary  with  Philippides,  Philemon,  Me¬ 
nander,  and  Diphilus,  and  several  fragments  shew 
that  he  also  wrote  pieces  which  would  be  classed 
with  those  of  the  new  comedy.  He  was  a  re¬ 
markably  prolific  writer.  Suidas  says  he  wrote 
245  plays,  and  the  titles  of  113  have  come  down 
to  us.  The  MepoTns,  ’AyKvAlcov,  'OAv/uniSdcvpos, 
and  Tlapdcriros,  in  which  he  ridiculed  Plato,  were 
probably  exhibited  as  early  as  the  104th  Olym¬ 
piad.  The  5A7 <£m,  in  which  he  ridiculed  Mis- 
golas,  was  no  doubt  written  while  he  was  alive, 
and  Aeschines  (c.  Timarch.  pp.  6—8)  in  B.  c.  345, 
speaks  of  him  as  then  living.  The  ’ASeA cpol  and 
2roaTLwrris,  in  which  he  satirized  Demosthenes, 
were  acted  shortly  after  b.  c.  343.  The  “imros, 
in  which  he  alluded  to  the  decree  of  Sophocles 
against  the  philosophers,  in  b.  c.  316.  The 
Uvpavvos  in  b.  c.  312.  The  $appL<xKoiroo\ri  and 
ToSoAigcuos  in  b.  c.  306.  As  might  have  been 
expected  in  a  person  who  wrote  so  much,  the  same 
passage  frequently  occurred  in  several  plays ;  nor 
did  he  scruple  sometimes  to  borrow  from  other 
poets,  as,  for  example,  from  Eubulus.  (Athen.  i. 
p.  25,  f.)  Carystius  of  Pergamus  (op.  Athen .  vi. 
p.  235,  e.)  says  he  was  the  first  who  invented  the 
part  of  the  parasite.  This  is  not  quite  correct,  as 
it  had  been  introduced  before  him  by  Epicharmus ; 
but  he  appears  to  have  been  the  first  who  gave  it 
the  form  in  which  it  afterwards  appeared  upon  the 
stage,  and  to  have  been  very  happy  in  his  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  it.  His  wit  and  elegance  are  praised  by 
Athenaeus  (ii.  p.  59,  f.),  whose  testimony  is  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  extant  fragments.  A  considerable 
list  of  peculiar  words  and  forms  used  by  him  is 
given  by  Meineke.  His  plays  were  frequently 
translated  by  the  Roman  comic  writers.  (Gell.  ii. 
23.)  The  fragments  we  possess  of  his  plays  have 
been  preserved  chiefly  by  Athenaeus  and  Stobaeus. 
(Meineke,  Fragm.  Com.  vol.  i.  pp.  374 — 403; 
Clinton,  Fasti  Hellenici ,  under  the  years  above 
given;  Fabricius,  Bibl.  Gr.  vol.  ii.  p.  406,  &c.) 

2.  A  writer  mentioned  by  Athenaeus  (x.  p.  418) 
as  the  author  of  a  treatise  7repl  AvrapKelas. 

o.  A  bamian,  the  author  of  an  historical  work 
called  2ag.Loic  flpoi  or  'flpoi  'ZapuaKol  ( Samian  An¬ 
nals'),  which  Athenaeus  quotes,  (xiii.  p.  572,  f., 
X11-  P-  540,  d.)  [C.  P.  M.] 
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ALEXIS  (’'AAe£ts),  a  sculptor  and  statuary, 
mentioned  by  Pliny  (xxxiv.  8.  s.  19)  as  one  of 
the  pupils  of  Polycletus.  Pausanias  (vi.  3.  §  3) 
mentions  an  artist  of  the  same  name,  a  native  of 
Sicyon,  and  father  of  the  sculptor  Cantharus.  It 
cannot  be  satisfactorily  settled  whether  these  are 
the  same,  or  different  persons.  Pliny’s  account 
implies  that  he  had  the  elder  Polycletus  in  view, 
in  which  case  Alexis  could  not  have  flourished 
later  than  01.  95  (b.  c.  400),  whereas  Eutychides, 
under  whom  Cantharus  studied,  flourished  about 
01.  120,  B.  c.  300.  (Pliny,  II.  N.  xxxiv.  8.  s. 
19.)  If  the  two  were  identical,  as  Thiersch 
( Epochen  der  bild.  Kunst.  p.  276)  thinks,  we  must 
suppose  either  that  Pliny  made  a  mistake,  and  that 
Alexis  studied  under  the  younger  Polycletus,  or 
else  that  the  Eutychides,  whose  date  is  given  by 
Pliny,  was  not  the  artist  under  whom  Cantharus 
studied.  '  [C.  P.  M.] 

ALEXIS  or  ALE'XIUS  I.  COMNE'NUS 
(’/AAe£ts  ,  or  ’AAei-i os  Kop.vrji'os),  emperor  of  Con¬ 
stantinople,  was  most  probably  born  in  A.  d.  1048. 
He  was  the  son  of  John  Comnenus,  and  the 
nephew  of  the  emperor  Isaac  Comnenus,  and  re¬ 
ceived  a  careful  education  from  his  mother  Anna. 
He  accompanied  the  emperor  Romanus  Diogenes 
in  the  war  against  Alp-Arslan,  sultan  of  the  Turks- 
Seljuks,  and  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Malaz- 
kerd,  where  this  emperor  was  made  a  prisoner  by 
the  sultan.  After  the  deposition  of  Romanus  Dio¬ 
genes  in  1071,  Alexis  Comnenus  and  his  elder 
brother  Isaac  joined  the  party  of  the  new  emperor, 
Michael  VII.  Ducas,  who  employed  Alexis  against 
the  rebels  who  had  produced  great  disturbances  in 
Asia  Minor.  In  this  war  Alexis  distinguished  him¬ 
self  as  a  successful  general,  and  shewed  that  extra¬ 
ordinary  shrewdness  which  afterwards  became  the 
principal  feature  of  his  character.  He  defended 
Michael  VII.  against  the  rebel  Nicephorus  Bota- 
niates,  but  the  cause  of  Michael  having  become  hope¬ 
less,  he  readily  joined  the  victorious  rebel,  who  be¬ 
came  emperor  under  the  title  of  Nicephorus  III.  in 
1 077.  The  authority  of  Nicephorus  III.  was  disobey¬ 
ed  by  several  rebels,  among  whom  Nicephorus 
Bryennius  in  Epeirus  was  the  most  dangerous ;  but 
Alexis  defeated  them  one  after  the  other,  and  the 
grateful  emperor  conferred  upon  him  the  title  of 
“  Sebastos.”  Alexis  was  then  considered  as  the  first 
general  of  the  Byzantine  empire,  but  his  military  re¬ 
nown  made  him  suspected  in  the  eyes  of  the  emperor, 
who  kept  him  at  Constantinople  and  tried  to  get 
rid  of  him  by  base  intrigues.  But  Alexis  opposed  in¬ 
trigues  to  intrigues,  and  as  he  was  not  only  the  most 
gallant,  but  also  the  most  artful  among  his  shrewd 
countrymen,  he  outdid  the  emperor,  who  at  last 
gave  orders,  that  his  eyes  should  be  put  out. 
Alexis  now  fled  to  the  army  on  the  Danube,  and 
was  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  troops.  Assisted 
by  his  brother  Isaac,  who  acted  with  great  gene¬ 
rosity,  Alexis  marched  to  Constantinople,  obtained 
I  possession  of  the  city  by  a  stratagem,  deposed  the 
emperor,  and  ascended  the  throne  in  1081. 

The  Byzantine  empire  was  then  at  the  point  of 
ruin.  While  Alexis  carried  on  the  war  against 
the  rebel  Nicephorus  Bryennius,  and  afterwards 
during  his  forced  sojourn  at  Constantinople,  and 
the  time  of  his  differences  with  Nicephorus  III., 
Melek-Shah,  the  son  of  Alp-Arslan,  and  the 
greatest  prince  of  the  Seljuks,  had  conquered  the 
Byzantine  part  of  Asia  Minor,  which  he  ceded  to 
his  cousin  Soliman.  The  Bulgarians  threatened  to 
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invade  Thrace,  and  Robert  Guiscard,  duke  of 
Apulia,  with  a  mighty  host  of  Norman  knights,  had 
crossed  the  Adriatic  and  laid  siege  to  Durazzo,  the 
ancient  Dyrrachium.  In  this  critical  position 
Alexis  evinced  extraordinary  activity.  He  con¬ 
cluded  peace  with  the  Seljuks,  ceding  Asia  to 
them ;  he  made  an  alliance  with  Venice  and  Henry 
IV.,  emperor  of  Germany  ;  and  he  sold  the  sacred 
vessels  of  the  churches  to  pay  his  troops.  His 
struggle  with  the  Normans  was  long  and  bloody, 
but  famine,  diseases,  civil  troubles,  and  a  powerful 
diversion  of  Henry  IV.,  compelled  the  Normans  to 
leave  Epeirus  in  1084.  During  this  time  the  Sel¬ 
juks  had  recommenced  hostilities,  and  threatened 
to  block  up  Constantinople  with  a  fleet  constructed 
by  Greek  captives.  In  this  extremity  Alexis 
implored  the  assistance  of  the  European  princes. 

The  conquest  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Seljuks,  the 
interruption  of  the  pious  pilgrimages  to  the  holy 
grave,  and  the  vexations  which  the  Christians  in 
the  East  had  to  endure  from  the  infidels,  had  pro¬ 
duced  an  extraordinary  excitement  among  the 
nations  in  Europe.  The  idea  of  rescuing  the  town 
of  our  Saviour  became  popular  ;  the  pope  and  the 
princes  shewed  themselves  favourable  to  such  an 
expedition,  and  they  resolved  upon  it  after  the 
ambassadors  of  Alexis  had  related  to  them  at 
Piacenza  in  1095  the  hopeless  state  of  the  Chris¬ 
tians  in  Asia.  The  first  Crusaders  appeared  in 
Constantinople  in  1096.  They  were  commanded 
by  Peter  the  Hermit  and  Walter  the  Pennyless, 
and  were  rather  a  band  of  vagabonds  than  an 
army.  Alexis  hastened  to  send  them  over  to 
Asia,  where  they  were  massacred  by  the  Turks. 
Soon  after  them  came  a  powerful  army,  command¬ 
ed  by  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  and  their  continued 
stay  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Constantinople  gave 
occasion  to  serious  differences  between  the  Latins 
and  the  Greeks.  However  Alexis,  by  the  alternate 
use  of  threats  and  persuasions,  not  only  succeeded 
in  getting  rid  of  the  dangerous  foreigners  by  carry¬ 
ing  them  over  to  Asia,  but  also  managed  the  pride 
of  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  and  his  turbulent  barons 
with  so  much  dexterity,  that  they  consented  to 
take  the  oath  of  vassalage  for  those  provinces 
which  they  might  conquer  in  Asia,  and  promised 
to  restore  to  the  emperor  the  Byzantine  territories, 
which  had  been  taken  by  the  Seljuks.  In  his 
turn  he  promised  to  assist  them  in  their  enterprise 
with  a  strong  army,  but  the  dangerous  state  of  the 
empire  prevented  him  from  keeping  his  word. 
However,  in  proportion  as  the  Crusaders,  in  1097, 
advanced  into  Asia,  Alexis  followed  them  with  a 
chosen  body,  and  thus  gradually  reunited  with  his 
empire  Nicaea,  Chios,  Rhodes,  Smyrna,  Ephesus, 
Sardes,  and  finally  all  Asia  Minor.  The  descend¬ 
ants  of  Bohemond,  prince  of  Antioch,  did  homage 
to  Alexis,  to  whom  they  restored  Tarsus  and 
Malmistra.  During  the  latter  years  of  his  reign, 
Alexis  was  occupied  with  consolidating  the  do¬ 
mestic  peace  of  his  empire,  which  was  then  often 
disturbed  by  religious  troubles.  He  died  in  111  8, 
at  the  age  of  seventy,  and  his  successor  was  his 
son  John,  generally  called  Calo- Joannes. 

Alexis  was  the  author  of  a  work  entitled 
Xoyapucri,  which  was  published  in  the  4th  volume 
of  the  Analecta  Graeca,  Par.  1688,  and  also  from 
a  later  manuscript  by  Gronovius  at  the  end  of  his 
work  De  Sestertiis ,  Lugd.  Bat.  1691.  Respecting 
the  ecclesiastical  edicts  of  Alexius,  several  of  which 
are  extant,  see  Fabric.  Bibl.  Grace,  vii.  p.  729. 
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The  life  of  Alexis  has  been  carefully,  though 
very  partially,  described  by  his  daughter,  Anna 
Comnena,  in  her  Alexias ,  which  is  the  principal 
source  concerning  this  emperor.  (Comp.  Glycas,  p. 
4;  Albertus  Aquensis,ii.  9-19;  Wilhelmus  Tyrensis, 
ii.  5,  23  ;  comp.  S.  F.  Wilken,  “  Rerum  ab  Alexio 
I.,  Joanne,  Manuele  et  Alexio  II.  Comnenis  gesta- 
rum  libri  quatuor,”  Heidelberg,  1811.)  [W.  P.] 
ALEXIS  or  ALE'XIUS  II.  COMNE'NUS 
(VA Ae£ts-  or  ’AA e£ms  K oyvqvos),  emperor  of  Con¬ 
stantinople,  the  son  of  the  emperor  Manuel  Com- 
nenus,  was  born  in  1167,  according  to  Nicetas. 
In  1179,  he  married  Agnes  or  Anna,  the  daughter 
of  king  Louis  VII.  of  France,  and  succeeded  his 
father  in  1180,  under  the  guardianship  of  his  mo¬ 
ther  Maria,  the  daughter  of  Raymond,  prince  of 
Antioch.  They  both  became  victims  of  the  ambi¬ 
tion  of  Andronicus  Comnenus,  who  first  compelled 
the  young  emperor  to  sign  the  death  of  his  mother, 
and  then  put  Alexis  to  death  in  1183 ;  whereupon 
he  succeeded  him  on  the  throne.  (Nicetas,  Alexis 
Manuel.  Comn.fil.;  comp.  Ducange,  Familiae  By- 
zantinae ,  p.  188.)  [W.  P.] 

ALEXIS  or  ALE'XIUS  III.  A'NGELUS 

(Aa e|is-  or  ’AA e^ios  ''AyyeA os),  the  brother  of  the 
emperor  Isaac  II.  Angelus,  whom  he  deposed  and 
blinded  in  1195.  Being  a  descendant  of  Alexis  I. 
Comnenus  by  Theodora,  the  youngest  daughter  of 
the  latter,  he  assumed  the  family-name  of  his 
great  ancestor,  and  is  therefore  commonly  called 
Alexis  Angelus-Comnenus.  In  1197  and  1198,  he 
carried  on  war  with  Persia  and  the  Seljuks  of 
Koniah,  but  his  armies  were  defeated.  Being 
base,  rapacious,  and  cruel,  he  incurred  the  hatred 
and  contempt  of  his  subjects,  and  prepared  his 
ruin.  He  lost  the  crown  through  his  nephew, 
Alexis,  the  son  of  Isaac  II.  Angelus,  who,  having 
escaped  from  Constantinople,  succeeded  in  per¬ 
suading  the  Crusaders  assembled  in  Venice  to 
make  an  expedition  against  the  usurper.  Amount¬ 
ing  to  20,000  men,  and  commanded  by  Dandolo, 
doge  of  Venice,  they  attacked  Constantinople  in 
the  month  of  July,  1203;  but  before  they  had 
taken  this  city,  Alexis  III.  abandoned  his  palace 
and  fled  to  Italy,  carrying  with  him  10,000  pounds 
of  gold.  After  his  flight,  Constantinople  was  oc¬ 
cupied  by  the  Crusaders,  who  recognised  as  em¬ 
perors  the  blinded  Isaac  and  his  son  Alexis. 
[Alexis  IV.]  He  afterwards  returned  to  Greece, 
and  treacherously  blinded  the  emperor  Alexis 
V.  Murzuphlus,  who  after  his  deposition  in 
1204,  had  fled  to  Alexis  III.,  whose  daughter 
he  had  married.  Meanwhile,  Theodore  Lascaris 
succeeded  in  making  himself  independent  at  Nicaea, 
but  was  involved  in  a  war  with  Ghayath-ed-din, 
sultan  of  Koniah.  In  1210,  Alexis  III.  fled  to 
this  sultan,  and  persuaded  him  to  support  his 
claims  to  the  throne  of  Byzantium,  and  to  declare 
war  against  Theodore  Lascaris.  The  war  proved 
fatal  for  the  sultan,  who  was  killed  in  the  battle  of 
Antioch,  and  Alexis  III.  was  made  prisoner. 
Theodore  Lascaris  had  married  Anna  Angela-Com- 
nena,  the  second  daughter  of  Alexis  III.,  but  this 
circumstance  did  not  prevent  him  from  confining 
his  father-in-law  to  a  monastery  at  Nicaea.  (1210.) 
There  Alexis  III.  died  some  years  after  at  an 
advanced  age  ;  the  exact  year  of  his  birth  is 
not  known.  (Nicetas,  Aleocis  Angelus ,  Isaacius 
Angelus ,  iii.  8,  Ac.;  Isaacius  et  Alex.  fil.  c.  1; 
Villehardouin,  I)e  la  Conqueste  de  Constantinoble, 
Paris,  1838,  c.  51,  56,  Ac.)  [W.  P.] 
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ALEXIS  or  ALE'XIUS  IV.  A'NGELUS 

(vA\e^iS  or  ’A \e%ios  ''AyyeXos),  was  the  son  of  the 
emperor  Isaac  II.  Angelus.  It  is  mentioned  under 
Alexis  III.  that,  after  the  deposition  of  this  em¬ 
peror,  he  and  his  father  were  placed  on  the  throne 
by  the  Crusaders.  Alexis  IV.  was  crowned  toge¬ 
ther  with  Isaac  II.  on  the  '29th  of  July,  1203, 
and,  to  secure  himself  on  the  throne,  engaged  the 
Crusaders  to  continue  at  Constantinople.  He  had 
promised  them  to  put  an  end  to  the  schism  of  the 
Greek  Church,  but  did  not  do  anything  for  that 
purpose,  nor  did  he  fulfil  his  other  engagements 
towards  the  Crusaders.  At  the  same  time,  he  did 
not  understand  how  to  maintain  his  dignity  among 
the  turbulent  and  haughty  barons  of  Italy,  France, 
and  Flanders,  who  were  assembled  in  his  capital. 
Serious  differences  consequently  arose  between  him 
and  his  deliverers.  Alexis  Ducas,  surnamed  Mur- 
zuphlus,  an  ambitious  and  enterprising  man,  took 
advantage  of  these  troubles,  and  suddenly  seized 
the  crown.  By  his  order  Alexis  IV.  was  put  to 
death  on  the  28th  of  January,  1204;  Isaac  II. 
died  of  grief.  (Nicetas,  Isaacius  Angelus ,  iii.  c.  8, 
&c.;  Isaacius  et  Alexis  fit;  Villehardouin,  Ibid.  c. 

51,  56,  60,  &c.,  102—107.)  [W.  P.] 

ALEXIS  or  ALE'XIUS  V.  DUCAS  ('AA egiy 
or  ’AAei 'Los  A ou/ca),  surnamed  “Murzuphlus,”  on 
account  of  the  close  junction  of  his  shaggy  eye¬ 
brows,  was  crowned  emperor  of  Constantinople  on 
the  8th  of  February,  1204,  after  having  been  pre¬ 
sent  at  the  murder  of  Alexis  IV.,  who  was  put  to 
death  by  his  order.  His  earlier  life  is  almost  un¬ 
known.  Nicetas,  however,  states,  that  he  had 
always  been  rapacious  and  voluptuous  ;  on  the 
other  hand,  he  was  a  man  of  great  courage  and 
energy.  Immediately  after  he  had  usurped  the 
throne,  the  Crusaders,  who  were  still  assembled 
under  the  walls  of  Constantinople,  laid  siege  to  this 
city.  Alexis  V.  disdained  to  conclude  peace  with 
them  on  dishonourable  conditions,  and  prepared 
for  resistance,  in  which  he  was  vigorously  assisted 
by  Theodore  Lascaris.  However,  courage  suddenly 
abandoned  him,  and  he  fled  to  the  deposed  em¬ 
peror  Alexis  III.,  whose  daughter  Eudoxia  Angela- 
Comnena  he  had  just  married.  Constantinople 
was  taken  by  storm  by  the  Crusaders  (12th  of 
April,  1204),  who,  after  having  committed  those 
horrors,  of  which  Nicetas,  an  eye-witness,  gives 
such  an  emphatical  description,  chose  Baldwin, 
i  count  of  Flanders,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  but 
leaving  him  only  the  fourth  part  of  the  empire. 
After  being  deprived  of  sight  by  his  father-in-law, 
Alexis  V.  fled  to  the  Morea,  but  was  arrested  and 
carried  to  Constantinople,  where  the  Crusaders  put 
him  to  death  by  casting  him  from  the  top  of  the 
Theodosian  column.  (1204.)  (Nicetas,  Murzuphlus; 
Isaacius  Angelus  et  Alex.  fil.  c.  4,  5  ;  Gesta  Fran- 
corum ,  c.  94  ;  Villehardouin,  Ibid.  c.  51,  56,  60, 
&c.  98,  106,  113—115,  127,  &c.)  [W.  P.] 

ALE'XIUS  ARISTE'NUS  (’AA e'£os  ’Apnmj- 
^os),  Oeconomus  of  the  Great  Church  at  Constan¬ 
tinople,  flourished  a.  d.  1166,  in  which  year  he 
was  present  at  the  Council  of  Constantinople.  He 
edited  a  Synopsis  Canonum  with  scholia,  which  is 
:  given  by  Bishop  Beveridge  in  his  Pandectae  Cano- 
nuin,  Oxon.  1672,  fol.  vol.  ii.  post  pag.  188,  and 
vol.  i.  p.  1,  See.  Other  works  by  him  are  quoted. 
See  Fabric.  Bibl.  Gr.  vol.  xi.  p.  280.  [A.  J.  C.] 

ALE'XIUS  (’AA e|ios),  Patriarch  of  Constan- 
1 1  tinople,  a  member  of  the  monastery  of  Studius 
■  (founded  a.  d.  460),  succeeded  Eustathius  as  Pa- 
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triarch  a.  d.  1025.  In  a.  d.  1034  he  crowned 
Michael  IV.  the  favourite  of  Zoe,  who,  to  make 
way  for  him,  procured  the  death  of  her  husband, 
the  Emperor  Romanus.  He  thwarted  the  attempts 
of  John  (the  emperor’s  brother)  to  gain  the  patri¬ 
archal  see  (a.  d.  1036),  and  died  a.  n.  1043.  De¬ 
crees  of  his  are  extant,  ap.  Jus  Gr.  Rom.  vol.  i. 
lib.  iv.  p.  250,  Leunclav.  Francof.  1596.  See 
Fabric.  Bibl.  Gr.  vol.  xi.  p.  558.  [A.  J.  C.] 

ALE'XIUSfAAelms),  Metropolitan  of  Nicaea, 
composed  a  Canon  or  Hymn  o?i  St.  Demetrius  the 
Martyr.  It  is  uncertain  when  he  lived.  The 
canon  is  in  manuscript.  See  Lambecius ,  Biblioth. 
Vindobon.  vol.  v.  p.  599,  ed.  Kollar.  [A.  J.  C.] 
ALEX  ON  (’AAei-ow),  an  Achaean  who  served  in 
the  Carthaginian  garrison  at  Lilybaeum  while  it 
was  besieged  by  the  Romans  in  b.  c.  250.  During 
this  siege  some  of  the  Gallic  mercenaries  engaged 
in  the  service  of  the  Carthaginians  formed  the  plan 
of  betraying  the  fortress  into  the  hands  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans.  But  Alexon,  who  had  on  a  former  occasion 
saved  the  town  of  Agrigentum  from  a  similar 
attempt  of  treacherous  mercenaries,  now  acted  in 
the  same  faithful  spirit,  and  gave  information  of  the 
plot  to  the  Carthaginian  commander  Himilco.  He 
also  assisted  him  in  inducing  the  mercenaries  to 
remain  faithful  and  resist  the  temptations  offered  by 
their  comrades.  (Polyb.  i.  43,  ii.  7.)  [L.  S.] 

ALEXON  MYNDIUS.  [Alexander  Myn- 

DIUS.] 

ALFE'NUS  VARUS.  [Varus.] 

A'LFIUS  FLAVUS.  [Flavus.] 

ALGOS  (vAA7 o?),  is  used  by  Hesiod  ( Theog . 
227 )  in  the  plural,  as  the  personification  of  sorrows 
and  griefs,  which  are  there  represented  as  the 
daughters  of  Eris.  [L.  S.] 

ALIACMON.  [Palaestinus.] 

L.  ALIE'NUS,  plebeian  aedile  b.  c.  454,  ac¬ 
cused  Veturius,  the  consul  of  the  former  year,  on 
account  of  selling  the  booty  which  had  been  gained 
in  war,  and  placing  the  amount  in  the  aerarium. 
(Liv.  iii.  31.) 

ALIE'NUS  CAECPNA.  [Caecina.] 
ALIMENTUS,  L.  CI'NCIUS,  a  celebrated 
Roman  annalist,  antiquary,  and  jurist,  who  was 
praetor  in  Sicily,  B.  c.  209,  with  the  command 
of  two  legions.  He  wrote  an  account  of  his  im¬ 
prisonment  in  the  second  Punic  war,  and  a  history 
of  Gorgias  Leontinus  ;  but  these  works  probably 
formed  part  of  his  Annales.  (Liv.  xxi.  38.)  He  is 
frequently  cited  by  Festus,  and  the  fragments  which 
have  been  thus  preserved  were  collected  by  Wasse, 
and  may  be  found  appended  to  Corte’s  Sallust. 

Niebuhr  (i.  p.  272)  praises  Alimentus  as  a 
really  critical  investigator  of  antiquity,  who  threw 
light  on  the  history  of  his  country  by  researches 
among  its  ancient  monuments.  That  he  possessed 
eminent  personal  qualities,  such  as  strike  a  great 
man,  is  clear,  inasmuch  as  Hannibal,  who  used  to 
treat  his  Roman  prisoners  very  roughly,  made  a 
distinction  in  his  behalf,  and  gave  him  an  account 
of  his  passage  through  Gaul  and  over  the  Alps, 
which  Alimentus  afterwards  incorporated  in  his 
history.  It  is  only  in  his  fragments  that  we  find 
a  distinct  statement  of  the  earlier  relation  between 
Rome  and  Latium,  which  in  all  the  annals  has 
been  misrepresented  by  national  pride.  The  point, 
however,  upon  which  Niebuhr  lays  most  stress,  is 
the  remarkable  difference  between  Alimentus  and 
all  other  chronologers  in  dating  the  building  of  the 
city  about  the  fourth  year  of  the  12th  Olymoiad. 
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This  difference  is  the  more  important  in  an  histo¬ 
rical  view,  from  Alimentus  having  written  on  the 
old  Roman  calendar  and  having  carefully  ex¬ 
amined  the  most  ancient  Etruscan  and  Roman 
chronology.  It  is  ingeniously  accounted  for  by 
Niebuhr,  by  supposing  our  author  to  have  re¬ 
duced  the  ancient  cyclical  years,  consisting  of¬ 
ten  months,  to  an  equivalent  number  of  common 
years  of  twelve  months.  Now,  the  pontiffs 
reckoned  132  cyclical  years  before  the  reign  of 
Tarquinius  Priscus,  from  which  time,  according  to 
Julius  Graechanus,  the  use  of  the  old  calendar  was 
discontinued.  The  reduction  makes  a  difference 
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of  22  years,  for  132—  — ~ — -=22,  and  22  years, 

added  to  the  era  of  Polybius  and  Nepos,  viz.  01. 

7.  2,  bring  us  to  the  very  date  of  Alimentus,  01. 

12.  4. 

Alimentus  composed  a  treatise  De  Officio  Juris- 
consulti ,  containing  at  least  two  books  ;  one  book 
De  Verbis  priscis ,  one  De  Consulum  Potentate,  one 
De  Comitiis ,  one  De  Fastis,  two,  at  least,  Mystcigo- 
gicon ,  and  several  De  Re  Militari.  In  the  latter 
work  he  handles  the  subjects  of  military  levies,  of 
the  ceremonies  of  declaring  war,  and  generally  of 
the  Jus  Fcciale.  (Gell.  xvi.  4;  Voss.  Hist.  Gr.  iv. 

13,  fin.,  Hist.  Led.  i.  4;  F.  Lachmann,  de  Fontib. 

Histor.  Tit.  Livii  Com.  i.  1 7,  4to.  1 822  ;  Zimmern, 
Rom.  Rechts-gesch.  i.  §  73.)  [J.  T.  G.] 

ALIMENTUS,  M.  CI'NCIUS,  tribune  of  the 
plebs  b.  c.  204,  proposed  in  his  tribuneship  the  law 
known  by  the  name  of  Cincia  Lex  de  Donis  et 
Muneribus ,  or  Muneralis  Lex.  (Liv.  xxxiv.  4  ; 
Cic.  Cato,  4,  de  Oral.  ii.  71,  ad  A  tt.  i.  20;  Festus, 
5.  v.  Muneralis.)  This  law  was  confirmed  in  the 
time  of  Augustus.  ( Diet .  of  Ant.  s.  v.  Cincia  Lex.) 

ALIPHE,RUSorHALIPHE/RUS(’AAt(^7jpos), 
one  of  the  sons  of  Lycaon,  killed  by  Zeus  with  a 
flash  of  lightning  for  their  insolence.  (Apollod.  iii. 

8.  §  1.)  The  town  of  Aliphera  or  Alipheira  in 

Arcadia  was  believed  to  have  been  founded  by 
him,  and  to  have  derived  its  name  from  him. 
(Paus.  viii.  3.  §  1,  26.  §  4;  Steph.  Bvz.  s.v.  ’AAt- 
(peipa.)  "  [L.  S.] 

ALITTA  or  ALILAT  (’AAlrra  or ’AAtAar),  the 
name  by  which,  according  to  Herodotus  (i.  131,  iii. 
8),  the  Arabs  called  Aphrodite  Urania.  [L.  S.] 
ALLECTUS,  was  raised  to  the  highest  digni¬ 
ties  in  Britain  during  the  dominion  of  Carausius ; 
but  the  crimes  which  he  committed,  and  the  fear 
of  punishment  on  account  of  them,  led  him  in  a.  n. 
293  to  murder  Carausius  and  assume  the  impe¬ 
rial  title  in  Britain  for  himself.  He  enjoyed  his 
honours  for  three  years,  at  the  end  of  which  Con- 
stantius  sent  Asclepiodotus  with  an  army  and  fleet 
against  him.  Allectus  was  defeated  in  a.  d.  296, 
and  Britain  was  thus  cleared  of  usurpers.  (Aurel. 
Viet,  de  Caes.  39  ;  Eutrop.  ix.  14.)  On  the  an¬ 
nexed  coin  the  inscription  is  Imp.  C.  Allectus. 
P.  F.  Aug.  [L.  S.] 


A.  ALLIE'NI  S.  1.  A  friend  of  Cicero’s,  who 
is  spoken  of  by  him  in  high  terms.  He  was  the 
legate  of  Q.  Cicero  in  Asia,  b.  c.  60  (Cic.  ad  Qu. 
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Fr.  i.  1.  §  3),  and  praetor  in  b.  c.  49.  ( Ad  Att.  x. 
15.)  In  the  following  year,  he  had  the  province 

of  Sicily,  and  sent  to  Caesar,  who  was  then  in 

Africa,  a  large  body  of  troops.  He  continued  in 

Sicily  till  B.  c.  47,  and  received  the  title  of  pro- 

consul.  Two  of  Cicero’s  letters  are  addressed  to 
him.  (Hirt.  Bell.  Afr.  2,  34  ;  Cic.  ad  Fam.  xiii. 
78,  79.)  His  name  occurs  on  a  coin,  which  has 
on  one  side  C.  Caes.  Imp.  Cos.  Iter.,  and  on  the 
other  A.  Allienvs  Procos. 

2.  Was  sent  by  Dolabella,  B.  c.  43,  to  bring  to 
him  the  legions  which  were  in  Egypt.  On  his  re¬ 
turn  from  Egypt  with  four  legions,  he  was  sur¬ 
prised  by  Cassius  in  Palestine,  who  was  at  the 
head  of  eight  legions.  As  his  forces  were  so  infe¬ 
rior,  Allienus  joined  Cassius.  (Appian,  B.  C.  iii. 
78,  iv.  59  ;  Cic.  Phil.  xi.  12,  13;  Cassius,  ap.  Cic. 
ad  Fam.  xii.  11,  12.)  This  Allienus  may  perhaps 
be  the  same- person  as  No.  1. 

ALLU'CIUS,  a  prince  of  the  Celtiberi,  betrothed 
to  a  most  beautiful  virgin,  who  was  taken  prisoner 
by  Scipio  in  Spain,  B.  c.  209.  Scipio  generously 
gave  her  to  Allucius,  and  refused  the  presents  her 
parents  offered  him.  The  story  is  beautifully  told 
in  Livy  (xxvi.  50),  and  is  also  related  by  other 
writers.  (Polyb.  x.  19  ;  Val.  Max.  iv.  3.  §  1;  SiL 
Ital.  xv.  268,  &c.) 

ALMO,  the  god  of  a  river  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Rome,  who,  like  Tiberinus  and  others,  were 
prayed  to  by  the  augurs.  In  the  water  of  Almo 
the  statue  of  the  mother  of  the  gods  used  to  be 
washed.  (Cic.  de  Nat.  Deor.  iii.  20  ;  comp.  Varro, 
de  Ling.  Lot.  v.  71,  ed.  Muller.)  [L.  S.] 

ALMOPS  (“A.A gco\p),  a  giant,  the  son  of  Poseidon 
and  Helle,  from  whom  the  district  of  Almopia  and 
its  inhabitants,  the  Almopes  in  Macedonia,  were 
believed  to  have  derived  their  name.  (Steph.  Byz. 
s.v.  ’AA/iooma.)  [L.  S.J 

^  ALOEIDAE,  ALOI'ADAE,  or  ALO'ADAE 
(’AAweiSat,  AAw'iddai  or  ’AAcvabai),  are  patronymic 
forms  from  Aloeus,  but  are  used  to  designate  the 
two  sons  of  his  wife  Iphimedeia  by  Poseidon  :  viz. 
Otus  and  Ephialtes.  The  Aloeidae  are  renowned 
in  the  earliest  stories  of  Greece  for  their  extraor¬ 
dinary  strength  and  daring  spirit.  When  they 
were  nine  years  old,  each  of  their  bodies  measured 
nine  cubits  in  breadth  and  twentv-seven  in  height. 
At  this  early  age,  they  threatened  the  Olympian 
gods  with  war,  and  attempted  to  pile  mount  Ossa 
upon  Olympus,  and  Pelion  upon  Ossa.  They 
would  have  accomplished  their  object,  says  Homer, 
had  they  been  allowed  to  grow  up  to  the  age  of 
manhood  ;  but  Apollo  destroyed  them  before  their 
beards  began  to  appear.  (Od.  xi.  305,  &c.)  In 
the  Iliad  (v.  385,  &c.;  comp.  Philostr.  de  Vit.  Soph. 
ii.  1.  §  1)  the  poet  relates  another  feat  of  their 
early  age.  They  put  the  god  Ares  in  chains,  and 
kept  him  imprisoned  for  thirteen  months ;  so  that 
he  would  have  perished,  had  not  Hermes  been  in¬ 
formed  of  it  by  Eriboea,  and  secretly  liberated  the 
prisoner.  The  same  stories  are  related  by  Apollo- 
dorus  (i.  7.  §  4),  who  however  does  not  make  them 
perish  in  the  attempt  upon  Olympus.  According 
to  him,  they  actually  piled  the  mountains  upon 
one  another,  and  threatened  to  change  land  into 
sea  and  sea  into  land.  They  are  further  said  to 
have  grown  every  year  one  cubit  in  breadth  and 
three  in  height.  As  another  proof  of  their  daring, 
it  is  related,  that  Ephialtes  sued  for  the  hand  of 
Hera,  and  Otus  for  that  of  Artemis.  But  this  led 
to  their  destruction  in  the  island  of  Naxos.  (Comp. 
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Pind.  Pyth.  iv.  156,  &c.)  Here  Artemis  appeared 
to  them  in  the  form  of  a  stag,  and  ran  between 
the  two  brothers,  who,  both  aiming  at  the  animal 
at  the  same  time,  shot  each  other  dead.  Hyginus 
(Fab.  28)  relates  their  death  in  a  similar  manner, 
but  makes  Apollo  send  the  fatal  stag.  (Comp. 
Callim.  Hymn,  in  Dian.  264 ;  Apollon.  Rhod.  i. 
484,  with  the  Schol.)  As  a  punishment  for  their 
presumption,  they  were,  in  Hades,  tied  to  a  pillar 
with  serpents,  with  their  faces  turned  away  from 
each  other,  and  were  perpetually  tormented  by 
the  shrieks  of  an  owl.  (Munck,  ad  Hygin.  l.c.; 
Virg.  Aen.  vi.  582.)  Diodorus  (v.  50,  &c.),  who 
does  not  mention  the  Homeric  stories,  contrives  to 
give  to  his  account  an  appearance  of  history.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  him,  the  Aloeidae  are  Thessalian  heroes 
who  were  sent  out  by  their  father  Aloeus  to  fetch 
back  their  mother  Iphimedeia  and  her  daughter 
Pancratis,  who  had  been  carried  off  by  Thracians. 
After  having  overtaken  and  defeated  the  Thracians 
in  the  island  of  Strongyle  (Naxos),  they  settled 
there  as  ralers  over  the  Thracians.  But  soon  after, 
they  killed  each  other  in  a  dispute  which  had 
arisen  between  them,  and  the  Naxians  worshipped 
them  as  heroes.  The  foundation  of  the  town  of 
Alo'ium  in  Thessaly  was  ascribed  to  them.  (Steph. 
Byz.  s.  v .)  In  all  these  traditions  the  Aloeidae  are 
represented  as  only  remarkable  for  their  gigantic 
physical  strength  ;  but  there  is  another  story  which 
places  them  in  a  different  light.  Pausanias  (ix. 
29.  §  1)  relates,  that  they  were  believed  to  have 
been  the  first  of  all  men  who  worshipped  the 
Muses  on  mount  Helicon,  and  to  have  consecrated 
this  mountain  to  them  ;  but  they  worshipped  only 
three  Muses — Melete,  Mneme,  and  Aoide,  and 
founded  the  town  of  Ascra  in  Boeotia.  Sepulchral 
monuments  of  the  Aloeidae  were  seen  in  the  time 
of  Pausanias  (ix.  22.  §  5)  near  the  Boeotian  town 
of  Anthedon.  Later  times  fabled  of  their  bones 
being  seen  in  Thessaly.  (Philostr.  i.  3.)  The  in¬ 
terpretation  of  these  traditions  by  etymologies  from 
cvdeu  and  d\wa,  which  has  been  attempted  by 
modern  scholars,  is  little  satisfactory.  [L.  S.] 
ALO'EUS  (’AAwetls).  1.  A  son  of  Poseidon 
and  Canace.  He  married  Iphimedeia,  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Triops,  who  was  in  love  with  Poseidon,  and 
used  to  walk  by  the  sea-side,  take  her  hands  full 
of  its  water,  and  sprinkle  her  bosom  with  it.  The 
two  sons  whom  she  had  by  Poseidon  were  called 
Aloeidae.  (Horn.  II.  v.  385,  Od.  xi.  305  ;  Apollod. 
i.  7.  §  4.)  [Aloeidae.] 

2.  A  son  'of  Helios  by  Circe  or  Antiope,  who 
received  from  his  father  the  sovereignty  over  the 
district  of  Asopia.  (Paus.  ii.  1.  §  6,  3.  §  8.)  [L.S.] 
ATiOPE  (5AAo7ttj),  a  daughter  of  Cercyon, 
who  was  beloved  by  Poseidon  on  account  of  her 
great  beauty,  and  became  by  him  the  mother  of 
a.  son,  whom  she  exposed  immediately  after  his 
birth.  But  a  mare  came  and  suckled  the  child 
until  it  was  found  by  shepherds,  who  fell  into  a 
dispute  as  to  who  was  to  have  the  beautiful  kingly 
attire  of  the  boy.  The  case  was  brought  before 
Cercyon,  who,  on  recognising  by  the  dress  whose 
child  the  boy  was,  ordered  Alope  to  be  imprisoned 
in  order  to  be  put  to  death,  and  her  child  to  be  ex¬ 
posed  again.  The  latter  was  fed  and  found  in  the 
same  manner  as  before,  and  the  shepherds  called 
him  Hippothous.  [Hippothous.]  The  body  of 
Alope  was  changed  by  Poseidon  into  a  well,  which 
,  bore  the  same  name.  (Hygin.  Fab.  187  ;  Pans.  i. 
5.  §  2 ;  Aristoph.  Av.  533.)  The  town  of  Alope, 
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in  Thessaly,  was  believed  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  her.  (Pherecyd.  ap.  Steph.  Byz.  s.  v.  ’AAo7ttj, 
where,  however,  Philonides  speaks  of  an  Alope  as 
a  daughter  of  Actor.)  There  was  a  monument  of 
Alope  on  the  road  from  Eleusis  to  Megara,  on  the 
spot  where  she  was  believed  to  have  been  killed 
by  her  father.  (Paus.  i.  39.  §  3.)  [L.  S.] 

ALO'PECUS.  [Astrabacus.] 

ALORCUS,  a  Spaniard  in  Hannibal’s  army, 
who  was  a  friend  and  hospes  of  the  Saguntines, 
went  into  Saguntum,  when  the  city  was  reduced 
to  the  last  extremity,  to  endeavour  to  persuade  the 
inhabitants  to  accept  Hannibal’s  terms.  (Liv.  xxi. 
12,  &c.) 

ALPIIAEA,  ALPHEAEA,  or  ALPHEIU'SA 
(’AA <pa?a,  ’AA cpeaia,  or  ’AA cpeiovcra),  a  surname  of 
Artemis,  which  she  derived  from  the  river  god 
Alpheius,  who  loved  her,  and  under  which  she 
was  worshipped  at  Letrini  in  Elis  (Paus.  vi.  22.  § 
5  ;  Strab.  viii.  p.  343),  and  in  Ortygia.  (Schol. 
ad  Pind.  Pyth.  ii.  12,  Nem.  i.  3.)  [L.  S.] 

ALPHEIAS,  a  name  by  which  Ovid  (Met.  v. 
487)  designates  the  nymph  of  the  Sicilian  well 
Arethusa,  because  it  was  believed  to  have  a  sub¬ 
terraneous  communication  with  the  river  Alpheius, 
in  Peloponnesus.  [L.  S.] 

ALPHEIUS  or  A'LPPIEUS  (’AA or 
’AA (peo's),  the  god  of  the  river  Alpheius  in  Pelo¬ 
ponnesus,  a  son  of  Oceanus  and  Thetys.  (Pind. 
Nem.  i.  1  ;  Hes.  Theog.  338.)  According  to 
Pausanias  (v.  7.  §  2)  Alpheius  was  a  passionate 
hunter  and  fell  in  love  with  the  nymph  Arethusa, 
but  she  fled  from  him  to  the  island  of  Ortygia 
near  Syracuse,  and  metamorphosed  herself  into  a 
well,  whereupon  Alpheius  became  a  river,  which 
flowing  from  Peloponnesus  under  the  sea  to  Or¬ 
tygia,  there  united  its  waters  with  those  of  the 
well  Arethusa.  (Comp.  Schol.  ad  Pind.  Nem.  i. 
3.)  This  story  is  related  somewhat  differently  by 
Ovid.  (Met.  v.  57 2,  &c.)  Arethusa,  afairnymph, 
once  while  bathing  in  the  river  Alpheius  in  Arca¬ 
dia,  was  surprised  and  pursued  by  the  god ;  but 
Artemis  took  pity  upon  her  and  changed  her  into 
a  well,  which  flowed  under  the  earth  to  the  island 
of  Ortygia.  (Comp.  Serv.  ad  Virg.  Ed.  x.  4 ; 
Virg.  Aen.  iii.  694;  Stat.  Silv.  i.  2,203;  Theb. 
i.  271,  iv.  239  ;  Lucian,  Dial.  Marin.  3.)  Artemis, 
who  is  here  only  mentioned  incidentally,  was,  ac¬ 
cording  to  other  traditions,  the  object  of  the  love  of 
Alpheius.  Once,  it  is  said,  when  pursued  by  him 
she  fled  to  Letrini  in  Elis,  and  here  she  covered 
her  face  and  those  of  her  companions  (nymphs)  with 
mud,  so  that  Alpheius  could  not  discover  or 
distinguish  her,  and  was  obliged  to  return.  (Paus. 
vi.  22.  §  5.)  This  occasioned  the  building  of  a 
temple  of  Artemis  Alphaea  at  Letrini.  According 
to  another  version,  the  goddess  fled  to  Ortygia, 
where  she  had  likewise  a  temple  under  the  name 
of  Alphaea.  (Schol.  ad  Pind.  Pyth.  ii.  12.)  An 
allusion  to  Alpheius’  love  of  Artemis  is  also  con¬ 
tained  in  the  fact,  that  at  Olympia  the  two  divini¬ 
ties  had  one  altar  in  common.  (Paus.  v.  14.  §  5 ; 
Schol.  ad  Pind.  01.  v.  10.)  In  these  accounts 
two  or  more  distinct  stories  seem  to  be  mixed  up 
together,  but  they  probably  originated  in  the 
popular  belief,  that  there  was  a  natural  subterra¬ 
neous  communication  between  the  river  Alpheius 
and  the  well  Arethusa.  For,  among  several  other 
things  it  was  believed,  that  a  cup  thrown  into  the 
Alpheius  would  make  its  reappearance  in  the  well 
Arethusa  in  Ortygia.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  270,  viii.  p. 
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343  ;  Senec.  Quaest.  Nat.  iii.  26 ;  Fulgent.  Myth. 
iii.  12.)  Plutarch  (de  Fluv.  19)  gives  an  account 
which  is  altogether  unconnected  with  those  men¬ 
tioned  above.  According  to  him,  Alpheius  was  a 
son  of  Helios,  and  killed  his  brother  Cercaphus  in 
a  contest.  Haunted  by  despair  and  the  Erinnyes 
he  leapt  into  the  river  Nyctimus  which  hence  re¬ 
ceived  the  name  Alpheius.  [L.  S.] 

ALPHE'NOR.  [Niobe.] 

ALPHE'NUS  VARUS.  [Varus.] 
ALPHESIBOEA  (5AA< pecn§o7a).  1.  The  mo¬ 
ther  of  Adonis.  [Adonis.] 

2.  A  daughter  of  Phegeus,  who  married  Alc- 
maeon.  [Alcmaeon.] 

3.  According  to  Theocritus  (iii.  45)  a  daughter 
of  Bias,  and  the  wife  of  Pelias.  The  latter,  how¬ 
ever,  is  usually  called  Anaxibia. 

4.  An  Indian  nymph,  who  was  passionately 

loved  by  Dionysus,  but  could  not  be  induced  to 
yield  to  his  wishes,  until  the  god  changed  himself 
into  a  tiger,  and  thus  compelled  her  by  fear  to 
allow  him  to  carry  her  across  the  river  Sollax, 
which  from  this  circumstance  received  the  name  of 
Tigris.  (Plut.  de  Fluv.  24.)  [L.  S.] 

ALPHE'US  MYTILENAEUS  (’AA Qelos  Mo- 
tiXtivcuos),  the  author  of  about  twelve  epigrams 
in  the  Greek  Anthology,  some  of  which  seem  to 
point  out  the  time  when  he  wrote.  In  the  seventh 
epigram  (Jacobs)  he  refers  to  the  state  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  empire,  as  embracing  almost  all  the  known 
world  ;  in  the  ninth  he  speaks  of  the  restored  and 
flourishing  city  of  Troy  ;  and  in  the  tenth  he  al¬ 
ludes  to  an  epigram  by  Antipater  Sidonius.  Now 
Antipater  lived  under  Augustus,  and  Troy  had  re¬ 
ceived  great  favours  from  Julius  Caesar  and  Au¬ 
gustus.  (Strab.  xiii.  p.  889.)  Hence  it  is  not 
improbable  that  Alpheus  wrote  under  Augustus. 
It  is  true  that  in  the  fourth  epigram  he  addresses 
a  certain  Macrinus,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  this  was  the  emperor  Macrinus.  Ano¬ 
ther  difficulty  has  been  started,  on  the  ground  that 
the  eleventh  epigram  was  inscribed,  as  we  learn 
from  Pausanias  (viii.  52.  §  3),  on  the  statue  of 
Philopoemen  in  Tegea,  and  that  it  is  very  impro¬ 
bable  that  such  a  statue  should  have  stood  without 
an  inscription  till  the  time  of  Alpheus.  But  the 
simple  fact  is,  that  no  reason  can  be  discovered  for 
attributing  this  epigram  to  Alpheus.  (Jacobs,  An- 
thol.  Graec.  xiii.  p.  839.)  [P.  S.]- 

ALPHIUS  AVI'TUS.  [Avitus.] 
ALPI'NUS,  a  name  which  Horace  (Sat.  i.  10. 
36)  gives  in  ridicule  to  a  bombastic  poet.  He  pro¬ 
bably  means  M.  Furius  Bibaculus.  [Bibaculus.] 
ALPI'NUS  MONTA'NUS,  one  of  the  Treviri, 
the  most  powerful  of  the  Belgic  people,  and  the 
commander  of  a  cohort  in  the  army  of  Vitellius, 
was  sent  into  Germany  after  the  battle  of  Cremona, 
A.  d.  70.  Together  with  his  brother,  D.  Alpinus, 
he  joined  Civilis  in  the  next  year.  (Tac.  Hist.  iii. 
35,  iv.  31,  v.  59.)  [Civilis.] 

ALTHAEA  (3AA data),  a  daughter  of  the  Aeto- 
lian  king  Thestius  and  Eurythemis,  and  sister  of 
Leda,  Hypermnestra,  Iphiclus,  Euippus,  &c.  She 
was  married  to  Oeneus,  king  of  Calydon,  by  whom 
she  became  the  mother  of  Troxeus,  Thyreus,  Cly- 
menus,  and  Meleager,  and  of  two  daughters,  Gorge 
and  Dei'aneira.  (Apollod.  i.  7.  §  10,  8.  §  1.) 
Apollodorus  states,  that  according  to  some,  Mele¬ 
ager  was  regarded  as  the  fruit  of  her  intercourse 
with  Arcs,  and  that  she  was  mother  of  Dei- 
aneira  by  Dionysus.  (Comp.  Hygin.  Fab.  129, 
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171,  174.)  Althaea  is  especially  celebrated  in 
ancient  story  on  account  of  the  tragic  fate  of  her 
son  Meleager,  who  also  became  the  cause  of  her 
death.  Some  say  that  she  hung  herself,  others 
that  she  killed  herself  with  a  dagger.  (Apollod.  i. 
8.  §  3  ;  Ov.  Met.  viii.  445,  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

ALTHE'MENES  or  ALTHAE'MENES  (’AA- 
QyyeuTjs  or  ’ AASaipimjs),  a  son  of  Catreus,  king  of 
Crete.  In  consequence  of  an  oracle,  that  Catreus 
would  lose  his  life  by  one  of  his  children,  Althe- 
menes  quitted  Crete  together  with  his  sister  Ane- 
mosyne,  in  order  to  avoid  becoming  the  instrument 
of  his  father’s  death.  He  landed  in  Rhodes  at  a 
place  which  he  called  Cretenia,  and  in  remembrance 
of  the  god  of  his  own  native  island,  he  erected  on 
mount  Atabyrus  an  altar  to  Zeus  Atabyrius.  His 
sister  was  seduced  in  Rhodes  by  Hermes,  but 
Althemenes,  disbelieving  her  account,  killed  her 
by  kicking  her  with  his  foot.  When  Catreus  had 
become  advanced  in  years,  he  had  an  invincible 
desire  to  see  his  only  son  once  more,  and  to  place 
his  crown  in  his  hands.  He  accordingly  sailed  to 
Rhodes.  On  his  landing  there,  he  and  his  com¬ 
panions  were  attacked  by  shepherds,  who  mistook 
them  for  pirates.  During  the  ensuing  struggle, 
Althemenes  came  to  the  protection  of  his  subjects, 
and  shot  his  own  father  dead.  When  he  became 
aware  of  what  he  had  done,  he  prayed  to  the  gods, 
and  was  swallowed  up  by  the  earth.  This  is  the 
account  of  Apollodorus  (iii.  2.  §  1,  &c.),  with 
which  Diodorus  (v.  59)  agrees  in  the  main  points, 
except  that  he  represents  Althemenes  as  wander¬ 
ing  about  after  the  murder,  and  at  last  dying  with 
grief.  He  adds,  that  the  Rhodians  subsequently 
worshipped  him  as  a  hero.  [L.  S.] 

ALTHE'PUS  (* AA0777tos),  a  son  of  Poseidon 
and  Lei's,  a  daughter  of  Orus,  king  of  Troezen. 
The  territory  of  Troezen  was  called  after  him 
Althepia.  In  his  reign  Pallas  and  Poseidon  dis¬ 
puted  the  possession  of  the  country  with  each 
other.  (Paus.  ii.  30.  §  6.)  [L.  S.] 

ALYATTES  (’AAuaTT7]s),  king  of  Lydia,  suc¬ 
ceeded  his  father  Sadyattes,  B.  c.  618.  Sadyattes 
during  the  last  six  years  of  his  reign  had  been  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  war  with  Miletus,  which  was  continued 
by  his  son  five  years  longer.  In  the  last  of  these 
years  Alyattes  burnt  a  temple  of  Athena,  and  fall¬ 
ing  sick  shortly  afterwards,  he  sent  to  Delphi  for 
advice  ;  but  the  oracle  refused  to  give  him  an  an¬ 
swer  till  he  had  rebuilt  the  temple.  This  he  did, 
and  recovered  in  consequence,  and  made  peace 
with  Miletus.  He  subsequently  carried  on  war  with 
Cyaxares,  king  of  Media,  drove  the  Cimmerians 
out  of  Asia,  took  Smyrna,  and  attacked  Clazomenae. 
The  war  with  Cyaxares,  which  lasted  for  five  years, 
from  b.  c.  590  to  585,  arose  in  consequence  of 
Alyattes  receiving  under  his  protection  some  Scy¬ 
thians  who  had  fled  to  him  after  injuring  Cyaxares. 
An  eclipse  of  the  sun,  which  happened  while  the 
armies  of  the  two  kings  were  fighting,  led  to  a 
peace  between  them,  and  this  was  cemented  by 
the  marriage  of  Astyages,the  son  of  Cyaxares,  with 
Aryenis,  the  daughter  of  Alyattes.  Alyattes  died 
B.  c.  561  or  560,  after  a  reign  of  fifty-seven  years, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Croesus,  who  appears 
to  have  been  previously  associated  with  his  father  in 
the  government.  (Herod,  i.  16-22,  25,  73,  74.) 

The  tomb  (aijya)  of  Alyattes  is  mentioned  by 
Herodotus  (i.  93)  as  one  of  the  wonders  of  Lydia. 
It  was  north  of  Sardis,  near  the  lake  Gygaca,  and 
consisted  of  a  large  mound  of  earth,  raised  upon  a 
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foundation  of  great  stones.  It  was  erected  by  the 
tradespeople,  mechanics,  and  courtezans,  and  on 
the  top  of  it  there  were  five  pillars,  which  Hero¬ 
dotus  saw,  and  on  which  were  mentioned  the  dif¬ 
ferent  portions  raised  by  each ;  from  this  it  ap¬ 
peared  that  the  courtezans  did  the  greater  part. 
It  measured  six  plethra  and  two  stadia  in  circum¬ 
ference,  and  thirteen  plethra  in  breadth.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  some  writers,  it  was  called  the  “  tomb  of  the 
courtezan,”  and  was  erected  by  a  mistress  of  Gyges. 
(Clearch.  ap.  Athen.  xiii.  p.  573,  a.)  This  mound 
still  exists.  Mr.  Hamilton  says  ( Researches  in  Asia 
Minor ,  vol.  i.  p.  145),  that  it  took  him  about  ten 
minutes  to  ride  round  its  base,  which  would  give 
it  a  circumference  of  nearly  a  mile ;  and  he  also 
states,  that  towards  the  north  it  consists  of  the  na¬ 
tural  rock — a  white,  horizontally  stratified  earthy 
limestone,  cut  away  so  as  to  appear  part  of  the 
structure.  The  upper  portion,  he  adds,  is  sand 
and  gravel,  apparently  brought  from  the  bed  of  the 
Hermus.  He  found  on  the  top  the  remains  of  a 
foundation  nearly  eighteen  feet  square,  on  the 
north  of  which  was  a  huge  circular  stone  ten  feet 
in  diameter,  with  a  flat  bottom  and  a  raised  edge 
or  lip,  evidently  placed  there  as  an  ornament  on 
the  apex  of  the  tumulus. 

ALY'PIUS  (’AAimos),  the  author  of  a  Greek 
musical  treatise  entitled  eiaayooyrj  yovcriK 7).  There 
are  no  tolerably  sure  grounds  for  identifying  him 
with  any  one  of  the  various  persons  who  bore  the 
name  in  the  times  of  the  later  emperors,  and  of 
whose  history  anything  is  known.  According  to 
the  most  plausible  conjecture,  he  was  that  Alypius 
whom  Eunapius,  in  his  Life  of  Iamblichus,  cele¬ 
brates  for  his  acute  intellect  (o  SLaXeurLKcvTaTos 
’AAu7nos)  and  diminutive  stature,  and  who,  being 
a  friend  of  Iamblichus,  probably  flourished  under 
Julian  and  his  immediate  successors.  This  Aly¬ 
pius  was  a  native  of  Alexandria,  and  died  there  at 
an  advanced  age,  and  therefore  can  hardly  have 
been  the  person  called  by  Ammianus  Marcellinus 
Alypius  Antiochensis,  who  was  first  prefect  of  Bri¬ 
tain,  and  afterwards  employed  by  Julian  in  his 
attempt  to  rebuild  the  Jewish  temple.  Julian 
addresses  two  epistles  (29  and  30)  to  Alypius 
^ovXiavds  ’AA wlcv  aSeXcptp  Kcucrapiov),  in  one  of 
which  he  thanks  him  for  a  geographical  treatise  or 
chart ;  it  would  seem  more  likely  that  this  was  the 
Antiochian  than  that  he  was  the  Alexandrian 
Alypius  as  Meursius  supposes,  if  indeed  he  was 
either  one  or  the  other.  Iamblichus  wrote  a  life, 
not  now  extant,  of  the  Alexandrian. 

(Meursius,  Not.  ad  Alyp.  p.  186,  &c.  c. ;  Ju¬ 
lian,  Epist.  xxix.  xxx.  and  not.  p.  297,  ed.  Heyler ; 
Eunapius,  Vit.  Iamblich.  and  not.  vol.  ii.  p.  63,  ed. 
Wyttenbach;  Amm.  Marcell,  xxiii.  1.  §  2;  De 
la  Borde,  Essai  sur  la  Musique ,  vol.  iii.  p.  133.) 

The  work  of  Alypius  consists  wholly,  with  the 
exception  of  a  short  introduction,  of  lists  of  the 
symbols  used  (both  for  voice  and  instrument)  to 
denote  all  the  sounds  in  the  forty-five  scales  pro¬ 
duced  by  taking  each  of  the  fifteen  modes  in  the 
three  genera.  (Diatonic,  Chromatic,  Enharmonic.) 
It  treats,  therefore,  in  fact,  of  only  one  (the  fifth, 
namely)  of  the  seven  branches  into  which  the  sub¬ 
ject  is,  as  usual,  divided  in  the  introduction ;  and 
may  possibly  be  merely  a  fragment  of  a  larger 
work.  It  would  have  been  most  valuable  if  any 
considerable  number  of  examples  had  been  left  us 
of  the  actual  use  of  the  system  of  notation  de¬ 
scribed  in  it ;  unfortunately  very  few  remain  (see 
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Burney,  Hist,  of  Music,  x  ol.  i.  p.  83),  and  they  seem 
to  belong  to  an  earlier  stage  of  the  science.  H  ow- 
ever,  the  work  serves  to  throw  some  light  on  the 
obscure  history  of  the  modes.  (See  Bockh,  de 
Metr.  Pind.  c.  8.  p.  235,  c.  9.  12.)  The  text, 
which  seemed  hopelessly  corrupt  to  Meursius,  its 
first  editor,  was  restored,  apparently  with  suc¬ 
cess,  by  the  labours  of  the  learned  and  indefatiga¬ 
ble  Meibomius.  (Antiquae  Musicae  Auctores 
Septem,  ed.  Marc.  Meibomius,  Amstel.  1652  ; 
Aristoxenus,  Nicomachus,  Alypius,  ed.  Joh.  Meur¬ 
sius,  Lugd.  Bat.  1616.)  [W.  F.  D.] 

ALY'PIUS  (’AAu7rios),  priest  of  the  great 
church  at  Constantinople,  flourished  A.  d.  430. 
There  is  extant  an  epistle  from  him  to  St.  Cyxil 
(in  Greek),  exhorting  him  to  a  vigorous  resistance 
against  the  heresy  of  Nestorius.  (See  Conciliorum 
Nova  Collection  a  Mansi ,  vol.  v.  p.  1463.)  [A.  J.C.] 

ALYPUS  fAAviros),  a  statuary,  a  native  of 
Sicyon.  He  studied  under  Naucy des,  the  Argive. 
His  age  may  be  fixed  from  his  having  executed 
bronze  statues  of  some  Lacedaemonians  who  shared 
in  the  victory  of  Lysander  at  Aegospotami.  (b  c. 
405.)  Pausanias  also  mentions  some  statues  of 
Olympic  victors  made  bv  him.  (vi.  1.  §  2,  x.  9.  §  4, 
vi.  1.  §  2,  8.  §  3.)  *  [C.  P.  M.] 

ALYZEUS  (’AAu^eus),  a  son  of  Icarius  and 
brother  of  Penelope  and  Leucadius.  After  his 
father’s  death,  he  reigned  in  conjunction  with  his 
brother  over  Acarnania,  and  is  said  to  have  founded 
the  town  of  Alyzeia  there.  (Strab.  x.  p.452; 
Steph.  Byz.  s.v.  ’AAiifeia.)  [L.  S.] 

AMA'DOCUS  (’A ydSoKos)  or  ME'DOCUS 
(MtjSokos),  a  common  name  among  the  Thracians. 
It  was  also,  according  to  Ptolemy,  the  name  of  a 
people  and  mountains  in  Thrace.  Pausanias  (i.  4. 
§  4)  speaks  of  an  Amadocus  who  came  from  the 
Hyperboreans. 

1.  King  of  the  Odrysae  in  Thrace,  was  a  friend 
of  Alcibiades,  and  is  mentioned  at  the  time  of  the 
battle  of  Aegospotami,  b.  c.  405.  (Diod.  xiii.  105.) 
He  and  Seuthes  were  the  most  powerful  princes  in 
Thrace  when  Xenophon  visited  the  country  in  b.  c. 
400.  They  were,  however,  frequently  at  variance, 
but  were  reconciled  to  one  another  by  Thrasybulus, 
the  Athenian  commander,  in  B.  c.  390,  and  induced 
by  him  to  become  the  allies  of  Athens.  (Xen. 
Anab.  vii.  2.  §  32,  3.  §  16,  7.  §  3,  &c.,  Hell.  iv. 
8.  §  26;  Diod.  xiv.  94.)  This  Amadocus  may 
perhaps  be  the  same  as  the  one  mentioned  by  Aris¬ 
totle,  who,  he  says,  was  attacked  by  his  general 
Seuthes,  a  Thracian.  {Pol.  v.  8,  p.  1 82,  ed.  Gottling.) 

2.  A  Ruler  in  Thrace,  who  inherited  in  con¬ 
junction  with  Berisades  and  Cersobleptes  the  do¬ 
minions  of  Cotys,  on  the  death  of  the  latter  in 
B.  c.  358.  Amadocus  was  probably  a  son  of 
Cotys  and  a  brother  of  the  other  two  princes, 
though  this  is  not  stated  by  Demosthenes.  (Dem. 
in  Aristocr.  p.  623,  &c.)  [Cersobleptes.]  Ama¬ 
docus  seems  to  have  had  a  son  of  the  same  name. 
(Isocr.  Philipp,  p.  83,  d.  compared  with  Harpo- 
crat.  s.  v.  ’A yaboKOS.) 

3.  One  of  the  princes  of  Thrace,  who  was  de¬ 
feated  and  taken  prisoner  by  Philip,  king  of 
Macedonia,  b.  c.  184.  (Liv  xxxix.  35.) 

AMAE'SIA  SE'NTIA  is  mentioned  by  Vale¬ 
rius  Maximus  (viii.  3.  §  1)  as  an  instance  of  a 
female  who  pleaded  her  own  cause  before  the  prae¬ 
tor.  (About  b.  c.  77.)  She  was  called  Andro¬ 
gyne ,  from  having  a  man’s  spirit  with  a  female 
form.  Compare  Afrania  and  Hortensia. 
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C.  AMAFA'NIUS  or  AMAFI'NIUS  was  one 
of  the  earliest  Roman  writers  in  favour  of  the  Epicu¬ 
rean  philosophy.  He  wrote  several  works,  which 
are  censured  by  Cicero  as  deficient  in  arrangement 
and  style.  He  is  mentioned  by  no  other  writer 
but  Cicero.  {Acad,  i,  2,  Tusc.  iv.  3.) 

AMALTHEIA  {’  AyaXQeiay  1.  The  nurse  of 
the  infant  Zeus  after  his  birth  in  Crete.  The  an¬ 
cients  themselves  appear  to  have  been  as  uncertain 
about  the  etymology  of  the  name  as  about  the 
real  nature  of  Amaltheia.  Hesychius  derives  it 
from  the  verb  dyaX&eveiv,  to  nourish  or  to  enrich  ; 
others  from  dyaXOanros,  i.  e.  firm  or  hard ;  and 
others  again  from  dyaX-r)  and  f Ma,  according  to 
which  it  would  signify  the  divine  goat,  or  the 
tender  goddess.  The  common  derivation  is  from 
dyeXyeiv,  to  milk  or  suck.  According  to  some 
traditions  Amaltheia  is  the  goat  who  suckled  the 
infant  Jove  (Hygin.  Poet.  Astr.  ii.  13 ;  Arat. 
Phaen.  163;  Callim.  Hymn,  in  Jov.  49),  and  who 
was  afterwards  rewarded  for  this  service  by  being 
placed  among  the  stars.  (Comp.  Apollod.  i.  1.  § 
6.)  [Aega.]  According  to  another  set  of  tra¬ 
ditions  Amaltheia  was  a  nymph,  and  daughter  of 
Oceanus,  Helios,  Haemonius,  or  of  the  Cretan 
king  Melisseus  (Schol.  ad  Horn.  II.  xxi.  194; 
Eratosth.  Catast.  13  ;  Apollod.  ii.  7.  §  5  ;  Lac- 
tant.  Instit.  i.  22 ;  Hygin.  1.  c.,  and  Fab.  139, 
where  he  calls  the  nymph  Adamanteia),and  is  said 
to  have  fed  Zeus  with  the  milk  of  a  goat.  When  this 
goat  once  broke  off  one  of  her  horns,  the  nymph 
Amaltheia  filled  it  with  fresh  herbs  and  fruit  and 
gave  it  to  Zeus,  who  transplaced  it  together  with 
the  goat  among  the  stars.  (Ovid,  Fast.  v.  115, 
&c.)  According  to  other  accounts  Zeus  himself 
broke  off  one  of  the  horns  of  the  goat  Amaltheia, 
gave  it  to  the  daughters  of  Melisseus,  and  en¬ 
dowed  it  with  such  powers  that  whenever  the  pos¬ 
sessor  wished,  it  would  instantaneously  become  filled 
with  whatever  might  be  desired.  (Apollod.  1.  c .; 
Schol.  ad  Callim.  1.  c.)  This  is  the  story  about 
the  origin  of  the  celebrated  horn  of  Amaltheia, 
commonly  called  the  horn  of  plenty  or  cornucopia, 
which  plays  such  a  prominent  part  in  the  stories 
of  Greece,  and  which  was  used  in  later  times  as 
the  symbol  of  plenty  in  general.  (Strab.  x.  p.  458, 

iii.  p.  151  ;  Diod.  iv.  35.)  [Achejlous.]  Dio¬ 
dorus  (iii.  68)  gives  an  account  of  Amaltheia, 
which  differs  from  all  the  other  traditions.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  him  the  Libyan  king  Ammon  married 
Amaltheia,  a  maiden  of  extraordinary  beauty,  and 
gave  her  a  very  fertile  tract  of  land  which  had  the 
form  of  a  bull’s  horn,  and  received  from  its  queen 
the  name  of  the  horn  of  Amaltheia.  This  account, 
however,  is  only  one  of  the  many  specimens  of  a 
rationalistic  interpretation  of  the  ancient  mythus. 
The  horn  appears  to  be  one  of  the  most  ancient 
and  simplest  vessels  for  drinking,  and  thus  we  find 
the  story  of  Amaltheia  giving  Zeus  to  drink  from 
a  horn  represented  in  an  ancient  work  of  art  still 
extant.  (Galeria  Giustiniani,  ii.  p.  61.)  The 
horn  of  plenty  was  frequently  given  as  an  attribute 
to  the  representations  of  Tyche  or  Fortuna.  (Paus. 

iv.  30.  §  4,  vii.  26.  §  3 ;  comp.  Bottiger,  Amal- 
t/ieia,  oder  der  Cretcnsische  Zeus  als  Saugling  ; 
Welcker,  Ueber  eine  Cretische  Colonic  in  T/ieben, 

p.  6.) 

2.  One  of  the  Sibyls  (Tibull,  ii.  5.  67),  whom 
Lactantius  (i.  6)  identifies  with  the  Cumaean 
Sibyl,  who  is  said  to  have  sold  to  king  Tarquinius 
the  celebrated  Sibylline  books.  The  same  is  stated 
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by  Servius  {ad  Aen.  vi.  72)  and  by  Lydus  {de 
Mens.  iv.  34)  ;  comp.  Klausen,  Aeneas  mid  die 
Penaten ,  p.  299,  &c.  [L.  S.] 

AMANDUS.  [Aelianus,  p.  28,  a.] 
AMARANTUS  {'  Ayapavros),  of  Alexandria, 
wrote  a  commentary  upon  one  of  Theocritus’ 
Idyls  {Ely mol.  M.  p.  273.  40,  ed.  Sylb.),  and  a 
work  entitled  tt epl  aK.r\vr,s.  Respecting  his  time, 
we  only  know  that  he  lived  subsequently  to  Juba, 
king  of  Mauretania.  (Athen.  viii.  p.  343,  e.,  x. 
p.  414,  f.) 

AMARYNCEUS  (’A yapvjKevs),  a  chief  of  the 
Eleans,  and  son  of  Onesimachus  or  of  Acetor. 
(Hygin.  Fab.  97  ;  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  303.)  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Hyginus,  Amarynceus  himself  joined  the 
expedition  against  Troy  with  nineteen  ships.  Homer, 
on  the  other  hand,  only  mentions  his  son  Diores 
(Amarynceides)  as  partaking  in  the  Trojan  war. 
{II.  ii.  622.  iv.  517.)  When  Amarynceus  died, 
his  sons  celebrated  funeral  games  in  his  honour,  in 
which  Nestor,  as  he  himself  relates  {II.  xxiii.  629, 
&c.),  took  part.  According  to  Pausanias  (v.  i.  § 
8)  Amarynceus  had  been  of  great  service  to  Augeas 
against  Heracles,  in  return  for  which  Augeas  shared 
his  throne  with  him.  [L.  S.] 

AMARYNTHUS  (’A yapvvdos),  a  hunter  of 
Artemis,  from  whom  the  town  of  Amarynthus  in 
Euboea  (Steph.  Byz.  says  Euboea  itself)  was  be¬ 
lieved  to  have  derived  its  name.  (Strab.  x.  p. 
448.)  From  this  hero,  or  rather  from  the  town  of 
Amarynthus,  Artemis  derived  the  surname  Araa- 
rynthia  or  Amarysia,  under  which  she  was  wor¬ 
shipped  there  and  also  in  Attica.  (Paus.  i.  31.  § 
3,  comp.  Did.  of  Ant  s.  v.  * AyapvvQia.)  [L.  S.] 

AM  A' SIS  (’'A  yams).  1.  King  of  Egypt  in 

early  times,  according  to  Diodorus  (i.  60),  in 
whose  reign  Egypt  was  conquered  by  Actisanes, 
king  of  Ethiopia.  [Actisanes.] 

2.  King  of  Egypt,  succeeded  Apries,  the  last 
king  of  the  line  of  Psammetichus,  in  B.  c.  569. 
He  was  of  comparatively  low  origin  (Herodotus, 
ii.  172,  calls  him  brjyoTgs),  and  was  born  at 
Siuph,  a  town  in  the  Saitic  nome.  When  the 
Egyptians  revolted  against  Apries,  Amasis  was 
sent  to  quell  the  insurrection,  but  went  over 
to  the  side  of  the  rebels,  and  was  proclaimed 
king  by  them.  He  defeated  Apries  in  a  battle 
near  Momemphis,  and  took  him  prisoner.  He 
seemed  disposed  to  treat  his  captive  with  great 
mildness,  but  was  induced  to  deliver  him  up  into 
the  hands  of  the  Egyptians,  who  put  him  to  death. 
It  was  probably  to  strengthen  himself  against  a 
powerful  party  formed  against  him  amongst  the 
warrior-caste,  that  he  cultivated  the  friendship  of 
the  Greeks.  He  not  only  gave  up  to  them  the  city 
of  Naucratis,  which  had  hitherto  been  their  only 
mart,  but  opened  all  the  mouths  of  the  Nile  to 
them,  and  allowed  them  to  build  temples  to  their 
own  deities.  He  contracted  an  alliance  with  the 
Greeks  of  Cyrene,  and  himself  married  Ladice,  a 
Cyrenaic  lady.  (Herod,  ii.  181.)  He  removed  the 
lonians  and  Carians,  who  were  settled  on  the 
Pelusiac  mouth  of  the  Nile,  to  Memphis,  and 
formed  them  into  a  body-guard  for  himself, 
(ii.  154.)  He  also  entered  into  alliance  with 
Croesus  { i .  77)  and  witli  Poly  crates,  the  tyrant 
of  Samos  (iii.  39,  40),  who  is  said  to  have  in¬ 
troduced  Pythagoras  to  him  by  letter.  (Diog. 
Laert.  viii.  3.)  Amasis  also  sent  presents  to 
several  of  the  Greek  cities.  (Herod,  ii.  182.) 
Solon  in  the  course  of  his  travels  visited  him. 
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(i.  30;  Pint.  Solon ,  26;  Plat.  Timaeus ,  p.  21.) 
It  would  appear  from  Xenophon  ( Cyrop .  viii.  6. 
§20)  that,  after  the  overthrow  of  Croesus  by 
Cyrus,  Amasis  was  compelled  to  pay  tribute. 
He  strove  to  win  the  favour  of  the  priest-caste  by 
building  them  temples.  During  the  reign  of 
Amasis  agriculture,  commerce,  and  the  arts 
flourished  greatly.  The  extension  of  Egyptian 
commerce  was  much  favoured  by  the  conquest  of 
Cyprus,  which  he  made  tributary.  His  reign  was 
one  of  almost  uninterrupted  peace  and  prosperity, 
which  gave  him  leisure  for  adorning  Egypt  with 
several  magnificent  buildings  and  works  of  art.  (ii. 
175,  176.)  The  plans  of  conquest  which  Cyrus 
had  been  unable  to  carry  into  effect,  were  followed 
out  by  Cambyses,  who  in  b.  c.  525  led  an  army 
against  Egypt.  According  to  the  story  told  by 
Herodotus  (iii.  1),  Cambyses  had  been  incensed 
by  a  deception  practised  upon  him  by  Amasis, 
who,  pretending  to  comply  with  a  demand  of  the 
Persian  king,  that  he  should  send  him  his  daughter 
to  adorn  his  harem,  substituted  the  daughter  of 
Apries  for  his  own.  Amasis  however  did  not 
live  to  see  the  fall  of  his  country.  He  died  be¬ 
fore  Cambyses  reached  the  borders,  after  a  reign  of 
44  years,  and  was  buried  at  Sais  in  the  tomb 
which  he  had  constructed  in  the  temple  of  Athena, 
(iii.  10,  ii.  169.)  His  corpse  was  afterwards  taken 
out  of  the  tomb  and  shamefully  insulted  by  the 
order  of  Cambyses.  (iii.  16.)  As  a  governor  he 
exhibited  great  abilities,  and  was  the  author  of 
several  useful  regulations  (ii.  177),  but  he  appears 
to  have  indulged  in  more  familiarity  towards  those 
about  him  than  was  altogether  consistent  with  his 
kingly  dignity.  (Herod,  ii.  161 — 182,  iii.  1 — 16  ; 
Diod.  i.  68,  95.) 

3.  A  Persian  of  the  tribe  of  the  Maraphii, 
who  was  sent  by  Aryandes,  the  governor  of 
Egypt  under  Cambyses,  at  the  head  of  an  army, 
to  assist  Pheretime,  the  mother  of  Arcesilaus 
III.,  king  of  Cyrene.  He  took  Barca  by  strata¬ 
gem  and  treachery,  and  made  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  upon  Cyrene.  He  was  then  recalled  by 
Aryandes.  On  its  march  back  the  Persian  army 
suffered  severely  from  the  Libyans.  (Herod,  iv. 
167,  201,  203.)  ‘  [C.  P.  M.] 

AMASTRIS  or  AMESTRIS  (''A paarpis  or 
*Afxr)<TTpis).  1.  The  wife  of  Xerxes,  and  mother 
of  Artaxerxes  I.  According  to  Herodotus,  she 
was  the  daughter  of  Otanes,  according  to  Ctesias, 
who  calls  her  Amistris,  of  Onophas.  She  was 
cruel  and  vindictive.  On  one  occasion  she  sacri¬ 
ficed  fourteen  youths  of  the  noblest  Persian  families 
to  the  god  said  to  dwell  beneath  the  earth.  The 
tale  of  her  horrible  mutilation  of  the  wife  of  Ma- 
sistes,  recorded  by  Herodotus,  gives  us  a  lively 
picture  of  the  intrigues  and  cruelties  of  a  Persian 
harem.  She  survived  Xerxes.  (Herod,  vii.  61, 
114,  ix.  108—113;  Ctesias,  Persic,  c.  20.  30.  ed. 
Lion;  Plut.  Alcib.  p.  123,  c.) 

2.  A  daughter  of  Artaxerxes  II.,  whom  her  fa¬ 
ther  promised  in  marriage  to  Teribazus.  Instead 
of  fulfilling  his  promise,  he  married  her  himself. 
(Plut.  Artaoc.  c.  27.) 

3.  Also  called  Amastrine  (’A pacrrpivri),  the 
daughter  of  Oxyartes,  the  brother  of  Darius,  was 
given  by  Alexander  in  marriage  to  Craterus. 
(Arrian.  Anab.  vii.  4.)  Craterus  having  fallen  in 
love  with  Phila,  the  daughter  of  Antipater,  Amas- 
tris  married  Dionysius,  tyrant  of  Heracleia,  in  Bi- 
thynia,  b.  c.  322.  After  the  death  of  Dionysius, 
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in  B.  c.  306,  who  left  her  guardian  of  their  chil¬ 
dren,  Clearchus,  Oxyathres,  and  Amastris,  she 
married  Lysimachus,  b.  c.  302.  Lysimachus, 
however,  abandoned  her  shortly  afterwards,  and 
married  Arsinoe,  the  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphus  ;  whereupon  Amastris  retired  to  Heracleia, 
which  she  governed  in  her  own  right.  She  also 
founded  a  city,  called  after  her  own  name,  on  the 
sea-coast  of  Paphlagonia.  She  was  drowned  by 
her  two  sons  about  B.  c.  288.  (Memnon,  c.  4,  5 ; 
Diod.  xx.  109.)  The  head  figured  below  probably 
represents  Amastris:  the  woman  on  the  reverse 
holds  a  small  figure  of  victory  in  her  hand.  (Eck- 
hel,  ii.  p.  421.) 


AMA'TA,  the  wife  of  king  Latinus  and  mother 
of  Lavinia,  who,  when  Aeneas  sued  for  the  hand 
of  the  latter,  opposed  him,  because  she  had  already 
promised  Lavinia  to  Turnusi  At  the  same  time 
she  was  instigated  by  Alecto,  who  acted  according 
to  the  request  of  Juno,  to  stir  up  the  war  with 
Turnus.  This  story  fills  the  greater  part  of  the 
seventh  book  of  Virgil’s  Aeneid.  When  Amata 
was  informed  that  Turnus  had  fallen  in  battle,  she 
hung  herself.  (Virg.  Aen.  xii.  600  ;  Dionys.  i. 
64.)  [L.  S.] 

A'MATHES  (’ Apddys),  a  son  of  Heracles,  from 
whom  the  town  of  Amathus  in  Cyprus  was  be¬ 
lieved  to  have  derived  its  name.  According  to 
some  traditions,  however,  its  name  was  derived 
from  Amathusa,  the  mother  of  Cinyras.  (Steph. 
Byz.  s.  v.  ’A paQovs.)  [L.  S.] 

AMATHU'SIA  or  AMATHU'NTIA  (’Aga- 
Oovcria  or  '  ApaQovvrioi),  a  surname  of  Aphrodite, 
which  is  derived  from  the  town  of  Amathus  in 
Cyprus,  one  of  the  most  ancient  seats  of  her  wor¬ 
ship.  (Tac.  Annal.  iii.  62  ;  Ov.  Amor.  iii.  15.  15  ; 
Virg.  Cir.  242  ;  Catull.  lxviii.  51.)  [L.  S.] 

AMA'TIUS,  surnamed  Pseudomarius ,  a  per¬ 
son  of  low  origin,  who  pretended  to  be  either  the 
son  or  grandson  of  the  great  Marius.  On  the 
death  of  Julius  Caesar  b.  c.  44,  he  came  forward 
as  a  popular  leader,  and  erected  an  altar  to  Caesar 
on  the  spot  where  his  body  had  been  burnt.  He 
was,  however,  shortly  afterwards  seized  by  the 
consul  Antony  and  put  to  death  without  a  trial. 
This  illegal  act  was  approved  of  by  the  senate  in 
consequence  of  the  advantages  they  derived  from 
it.  Valerius  Maximus  (ix.  15.  §  2)  says,  that  his 
name  was  Herophilus.  (Appian,  B.  C.  iii.  2,  3 ; 
Liv.  Epit.  116;  Cic.  ad  Att.  xii.  49,  xiv.  6 — 8, 
Philipp,  i.  2 ;  Nicolaus  Damascenus,  Vit.  Aug. 
c.  14.  p.  258,  ed.  Coraes.) 

AMAZONES  (’A gafoVes),  a  warlike  race  of 
females,  who  act  a  prominent  part  in  several  of  the 
adventures  of  Greek  mythology.  All  accounts  of 
them  agree  in  the  statement,  that  they  came  from 
the  country  about  the  Caucasus,  and.  that  their 
principal  seats  were  on  the  river  Thermodon,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  modern  Trebizond.  From 
thence  they  are  said  to  have  at  different  times  in¬ 
vaded  Thrace,  Asia  Minor,  the  islands  of  the  Ae- 
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gean,  Greece,  Syria,  Arabia.  Egypt,  and  Libya. 
The  country  about  the  Thermodon  with  its  capital 
Themiscyra  was  inhabited  only  by  the  Amazons, 
who  were  governed  by  a  queen.  The  Gargareans, 
a  race  of  men,  were  separated  from  them  by  a 
mountain,  but  once  every  year  the  Amazons  met 
the  Gargareans  in  the  mountains  for  the  purpose  of 
propagating  their  race,  and  then  returned  to  their 
own  country.  Their  children,  when  of  the  female 
sex,  were  brought  up  by  the  Amazon  mothers,  and 
trained  in  their  customary  pursuits  of  war,  riding, 
hunting,  and  cultivating  the  land ;  but  each  girl 
had  her  right  breast  cut  off :  their  male  children, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  sent  to  the  Gargareans,  or 
put  to  death.  (Strab.  xi.  p.  503,  &c. ;  Diod.  ii.  45, 
&c.,  iii.  52,  &c.;  Justin,  ii.  4.)  The  principal  gods 
they  worshipped  were  Ares  and  Artemis  Tauro- 
polos.  The  foundation  of  several  towns  in  Asia 
Minor  and  in  the  islands  of  the  Aegean  is  ascribed 
to  them,  e.  g.  of  Ephesus,  Smyrna,  Cyme,  Myrina, 
and  Paphos.  Strabo  doubts  the  existence  of  such 
a  race  of  females,  while  Diodorus  attempts  to  give 
an  account  of  them,  which  assumes  all  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  history.  That  the  Amazons  were  regarded 
as  a  real  historical  race  down  to  a  late  period,  is 
evident  from  the  tradition,  that,  when  Alexander 
the  Great  approached  the  country  of  the  Amazons, 
their  queen  Thalestris  hastened  to  him,  in  order  to 
become  mother  by  the  conqueror  of  Asia.  (Plut. 
Alex.  46.) 

But  we  confine  ourselves  here  to  noticing  some 
of  the  mythical  adventures  with  which  the  Ama¬ 
zons  are  connected.  They  are  said  to  have  in¬ 
vaded  Lycia  in  the  reign  of  Iobates,  but  were  de¬ 
stroyed  by  Bellerophontes,  who  happened  to  be 
staying  at  the  king’s  court.  (Horn.  II.  vi.  186,  &c. ; 
Schol.  ad  Lycoph.  17.)  [Bellerophontes,  Lao- 
medon.]  At  the  time  when  Priam  was  yet  a 
young  man,  they  invaded  Phrygia,  and  fought 
with  the  Phrygians  and  Trojans,  (Horn.  II.  iii. 
189,  &c.)  The  ninth  among  the  labours  imposed 
upon  Heracles  by  Eurystheus,  was  to  take  from 
Idippolyte,  the  queen  of  the  Amazons,  her  girdle, 
the  ensign  of  her  kingly  power,  which  she  had  re¬ 
ceived  as  a  present  from  Ares.  (Apollod.  ii.  5.  §  9; 
Diod.  iv.  16  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  30 ;  Quint.  Smyrn.  xi. 
244.)  [Heracles.]  In  the  reign  of  Theseus  they 
invaded  Attica.  (Paus.  i.  2 ;  Plut.  Thes.  31,  33.) 
[Theseus.]  Towards  the  end  of  the  Trojan  war, 
the  Amazons,  under  their  queen  Penthesileia, 
came  to  the  assistance  of  Priam ;  but  the  queen 
was  killed  by  Achilles.  (Quint.  Smyrn.  i.  669  ; 
Paus.  v.  11.  §  2  ;  Philostr.  Her.  xix.  19.)  [Pen¬ 
thesileia.] 

The  question  as  to  what  the  Amazons  really 
were,  or  rather,  what  gave  rise  to  the  belief  that 
there  was  such  a  race  of  women,  has  been  much 
discussed  by  ancient  as  well  as  modern  writers. 
Herodotus  (iv.  110)  says,  that  in  the  Scythian 
language  their  name  was  Oiorpata,  which  he  trans¬ 
lates  by  avbpoKTovoi.  The  Greek  name  Amazones 
is  usually  derived  from  ga£6s,  the  breast,  and  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  mean  “ breastless,”  or  “not  brought  up  by 
the  breast,”  “beings  with  strong  breasts,”  or  “with 
one  breast.”  (Philostr.  1.  c. ;  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p. 
402.)  Others  derive  it  from  the  Circassian  word 
maza ,  said  to  signify  the  moon,  or  from  Emmetch, 
which,  according  to  a  Caucasian  tradition,  is  said 
to  have  been  their  original  name.  (Sprengel,  Apo¬ 
logia  des  Hippocrates,  ii.  p.  597 ;  Klaproth,  Reise 
nach  dem  Caucasus,  i.  p.  655.)  Among  the  various 
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ways  in  which  it  has  been  attempted  to  account 
for  the  origin  of  the  story  about  the  Amazons,  two 
deserve  to  be  mentioned.  One  opinion  is,  that  the 
peculiar  way  in  which  the  women  of  some  of  the 
Caucasian  districts  lived,  and  performed  the  duties 
which  in  other  countries  devolve  upon  men,  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  many  instances  of  female  bravery 
and  courage  which  are  noticed  as  remarkable  even 
by  modern  travellers,  wrere  conveyed  to  the  inha¬ 
bitants  ofwestern  Asia  and  the  Greeks  in  vague  and 
obscure  reports,  and  thus  gave  rise  to  the  belief  in 
the  existence  of  such  a  warlike  race  of  women,  and 
that  these  rumours  and  reports  were  subsequently 
worked  out  and  embellished  by  popular  tradition 
and  poetry.  Others  think  that  the  Amazons 
were  originally  priestesses  of  Artemis  (the  moon), 
whose  worship  was  widely  spread  in  Asia,  and 
which  they  are  said  to  have  established  in  various 
parts.  It  is  further  inferred,  from  the  name  Ama¬ 
zones,  that  these  priestesses  mutilated  their  bodies  by 
cutting  off  their  breasts  in  a  manner  similar  to  that 
in  which  the  Galli  and  other  priests  mutilated  their 
bodies,  and  that  thus  the  Amazons  represented  the 
male  ideal  in  the  female  sex,  just  as  the  Galli  repre¬ 
sented  the  female  ideal  in  the  male  sex.  But  it  would 
be  difficult,  in  the  first  place,  to  prove  the  existence 
of  such  priestesses,  and  in  the  second,  to  show  how 
they  could  have  occasioned  the  belief  in  a  whole 
female  race  of  this  kind.  Neither  the  poetical  nor 
historical  traditions  about  the  Amazons  contain 
anything  to  render  this  opinion  very  plausible ; 
and,  in  the  absence  of  all  positive  evidence,  the 
first  opinion  has  much  more  to  recommend  it. 
(Comp.  Muller,  Orchom.  p.  356,  &c.) 

The  representation  of  these  warlike  women  oc¬ 
cupied  the  Greek  artists  very  extensively,  and  we 
still  possess  a  large  series  of  the  most  beautiful 
works  of  art,  such  as  paintings  on  vases  and  wralls, 
bronzes,  reliefs,  and  gems,  in  which  the  Amazons 
and  their  battles  with  men  are  represented.  The 
most  celebrated  works  of  this  kind  in  antiquity 
were  the  battle  of  the  Amazons  with  the  Athenians 
in  the  Poecile  at  Athens,  by  Nicon  (Paus.  i.  15. 
$  2),  on  the  shield  of  Athena,  and  on  the  foot¬ 
stool  of  the  Olympian  Zeus,  by  Phidias,  (i.  17.  §  2.) 
Amazons  were  also  represented  by  Alcamenes  in 
the  pediment  of  the  temple  of  Zeus  at  Olympia, 
(v.  10.  §  2.)  Respecting  the  extant  representations 
of  Amazons  and  their  costumes,  see  Miiller,  Handb. 
d.  Arch'dol.  §§  365,  417.  [L.  S.] 

AMAZO'NIUS  (’A /xa£6vios),  a  surname  of 
Apollo,  under  which  he  was  worshipped,  and  had 
a  temple  at  Pyrrhichus  in  Laconia.  The  name 
was  derived  either  from  the  belief  that  the  Ama¬ 
zons  had  penetrated  into  Peloponnesus  as  far  as 
Pyrrhichus,  or  that  they  had  founded  the  temple 
there.  (Paus.  iii.  25.  §  2.)  [L.  S.] 

AMBIGA'TUS,  king  of  the  Celts  in  Gaul  in 
the  reign  of  Tarquinius  Priscus.  He  belonged  to 
the  Bituriges,  the  most  powerful  of  the  Celtic  peo¬ 
ple.  When  Ambigatus  was  advanced  in  years,  he 
sent  out  Bellovesus  and  Sigovesus,  the  sons  of  his 
sister,  with  large  swarms  of  his  people  to  seek  new 
settlements,  in  consequence  of  the  great  number  of 
the  population.  Bellovesus  and  Sigovesus  drew 
lots  as  to  the  course  they  should  take ;  the  latter 
in  consequence  went  to  the  Hercynian  forest  and 
the  former  into  Italy.  (Liv.  v.  34.) 

AMBPORIX,  a  chief  of  the  Eburones,  a  Gallic 
people  between  the  Meuse  and  the  Rhine,  who 
were  formerly  tributary  to  the  Aduatici,  but  were 
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delivered  by  Caesar  from  the  payment  of  this  tri¬ 
bute.  In  B.  c.  54,  Caesar  placed  a  legion  and  five 
cohorts,  under  the  command  of  Q.  Titurius  Sabinus 
i  and  L.  Auruncnleius  Cotta,  in  the  territories  of 
the  Eburones  for  the  purpose  of  passing  the  winter 
:  there.  But  fifteen  days  after  they  had  been  sta¬ 
tioned  in  their  territories,  the  Eburones  revolted  at 
d  the  instigation  of  Ambiorix  and  Cativolcus,  another 
1  chief,  besieged  the  Roman  camp,  and  destroyed 
almost  all  the  Roman  troops,  after  they  had  been 
!  induced  by  Ambiorix  to  leave  their  camp  under 
i  promise  of  a  safe-conduct.  After  their  destruction 
Ambiorix  hastened  to  the  Aduatici  and  Nervii, 
1)  and  induced  them,  in  conjunction  with  the  Ebu- 
;  rones,  to  attack  the  camp  of  Q.  Cicero,  who  was 
j  stationed  for  the  winter  among  the  Nervii.  The 
:  firmness  of  Cicero,  and  the  defeat  of  the  Gauls  on 
d  the  arrival  of  Caesar,  compelled  Ambiorix  to  raise 
:  the  siege.  In  the  following  years  Ambiorix  con- 
t  tinued  to  prosecute  the  war  against  Caesar,  but 
i  though  all  his  plans  were  thwarted,  and  the  dif- 
■  ferent  troops  he  raised  were  defeated  by  Caesar,  he 
,  always  escaped  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  con- 
i  queror.  (Caes.  B.  G.  v.  24,  26 — 51,  vi.  5,  29 — 
.!  43,  viii.  24,  &c. ;  Dion  Cass.  xl.  5 — 10,  31,  &c. ; 
r  Liv.  Epit.  106.)  According  to  Floras  (iii.  10. 

:  §  8)  he  escaped  the  vengeance  of  the  Romans  by 
}  fleeing  beyond  the  Rhine. 

L.  AMBI'VIUS  TU'RPIO.  [Turpio.] 
AMBOLOGE'RA  Ap.§oAoy/ipa),  from  ava- 
1  §d\\oo  and  yrjpas  “  delaying  old  age,”  as  a  sur¬ 
name  of  Aphrodite,  who  had  a  statue  at  Sparta 
under  this  name.  (Paus.  iii.  18.  §  1  ;  Plut. 
|  Sympos.  iii.  6.)  [L.  S.] 

AMBRA'CIA  (’A/xgpa/a'a),  a  daughter  of  Au- 
(  geas,  from  whom  the  town  of  Ambracia  derived  its 
i  name.  ( Steph.  Byz.  s.  v. ;  Eustath.  ad  Dionys.  Pe- 
j  rieg.  492.)  Other  traditions  represent  her  as  a 
s  grand-daughter  of  Apollo,  and  a  daughter  of  Mela- 
j  ileus,  king  of  the  Dryopes.  (Anton.  Lib.  4.)  A 
third  account  derived  the  name  of  the  town  from 
Ambrax,  a  son  of  Thesprotus  and  grandson  of 
Lycaon.  (Steph.  Byz.  1.  c .)  [L.  S.] 

AMBRO'SIUS  (’A g§p6<nos)  ALEXANDRI'- 
NUS,  a  nobleman  and  courtier  (S.  Epiph.  adv. 
Haer.  64.  [44]  §  3)  flourished  a.  d.  230.  At  first 
a  Valentinian  (Euseb.  H.  E.  vii.  18)  and  Marcionist, 
he  was  won  to  the  faith  by  Origen,  whose  con¬ 
stant  fellow- student  he  became  (Origen,  Ep.  ad 
African,  vol.  i.  p.  29),  and  was  ordained  deacon. 
(S.  Hier.  Vir.  Illustr.  56.)  He  plied  Origen  with 
questions,  and  urged  him  to  write  his  Com¬ 
mentaries  ( epyodLcvKTris ),  supplying  him  with 
i  transcribers  in  abundance.  He  shone  as  a  Con¬ 
fessor  during  the  persecution  of  Julius  Maximinus 
(Euseb.  vi.  18)  a.  d.  236,  and  died  between  a.  d. 
247  and  253.  His  letters  to  Origen  (praised  by 
St.  Jerome)  are  lost ;  part  of  one  exists  ap.  Origen, 
Lib.  de  Or  at.  c.  5.  p.  208,  a.  b„  (See  Routh’s 
Reliquiae  Sacr.  ii.  p.  367.)  Origen  dedicated  to 
him  his  Exhortation  to  Martyrdom  ;  Books  against 
Celsus ;  Commentary  on  St.  John's  Gospel ;  and  On 
Prayer.  [A.  J.  C.] 

AMBRO'SIUS,  ST.,  bishop  of  Milan,  was 
born  probably  at  Augusta  Trevirorum  ( Treves ), 
which  was  the  seat  of  government  for  the  province 
of  Gaul,  of  which  his  father  was  prefect.  His 
biographers  differ  as  to  whether  the  date  of  his 
birth  was  333  or  340  a.  d.,  but  the  latter  is  pro- 
l  bably  the  true  date.  Circumstances  occurred  in 
his  infancy  which  were  understood  to  portend  his 
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future  greatness.  His  father  having  died,  Am¬ 
brose,  then  a  boy,  accompanied  his  mother  to 
Rome,  where  he  received  the  education  of  an  advo¬ 
cate  under  Anicius  Probus  and  Symmachus.  He 
began  pleading  causes  at  Milan,  then  the  imperial 
residence,  and  soon  gained  a  high  reputation  for 
forensic  eloquence.  This  success,  together  with 
the  influence  of  his  family,  led  to  his  appointment 
(about  370  A.  d.,  or  a  little  later)  as  consular  pre¬ 
fect  of  the  provinces  of  Liguria  and  Aemilia,  whose 
seat  of  government  was  Milan. 

The  struggle  between  the  Catholics  and  Arians 
was  now  at  its  height  in  the  Western  Church, 
and  upon  the  death  of  Auxentius,  bishop  of  Milan, 
in  374,  the  question  of  the  appointment  of  his 
successor  led  to  an  open  conflict  between  the  two 
parties.  Ambrose  exerted  his  influence  to  restore 
peace,  and  addressed  the  people  in  a  conciliatory 
speech,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  a  child  in  the 
further  part  of  the  crowd  cried  out  “ A  mbrosius 
episcopus."  The  words  were  received  as  an  oracle 
from  heaven,  and  Ambrose  was  elected  bishop  by 
the  acclamation  of  the  whole  multitude,  the  bishops 
of  both  parties  uniting  in  his  election.  It  was  in 
vain  that  he  adopted  the  strangest  devices  to  alter 
the  determination  of  the  people ;  nothing  could 
make  them  change  their  mind  (Paulin.  Vit.  Ambros. 
pp.  2,  3) :  in  vain  did  he  flee  'from  Milan  in  the 
night ;  he  mistook  his  way,  and  found  himself  the 
next  morning  before  the  gate  of  the  city.  At 
length  he  yielded  to  the  express  command  of  the 
emperor  (Valentinian  I.),  and  was  consecrated  on 
the  eighth  day  after  his  baptism,  for  at  the  time  of 
his  election  he  was  only  a  catechumen. 

Immediately  after  his  election  he  gave  all  his 
property  to  the  church  and  the  poor,  and  adopted 
an  ascetic  mode  of  life,  while  the  public  adminis¬ 
tration  of  his  office  was  most  firm  and  skilful.  Pie 
was  a  great  patron  of  monasticism  :  about  two 
years  after  his  consecration  he  wrote  his  three 
books  “De  Virginibus,”  and  dedicated  them  to  his 
sister  Marcellina.  In  the  Arian  controversy  he 
espoused  the  orthodox  side  at  his  very  entrance  on 
his  bishopric  by  demanding  that  his  baptism  should 
be  performed  by  an  orthodox  bishop.  He  applied 
himself  most  diligently  to  the  study  of  theology 
under  Simplician,  a  presbyter  of  Rome,  who  after¬ 
wards  became  his  successor  in  the  bishopric.  His 
influence  soon  became  very  great,  both  with  the 
people  and  with  the  emperor  Valentinian  and  his 
son  Gratian,  for  whose  instruction  he  composed  his 
treatises  “  De  Fide,”  and  “  De  Spiritu  Sancto.” 
In  the  year  377,  in  consequence  of  an  invasion  of 
Italy  by  the  northern  barbarians,  Ambrose  fled  to 
Illyricum,  and  afterwards  (in  Cave’s  opinion)  visited 
Rome.  After  his  return  to  Milan,  he  was  employed 
by  the  court  on  important  political  affairs.  When 
Maximus,  after  the  death  of  Gratian  (383),  threat¬ 
ened  Italy,  Justina,  the  mother  of  the  young  em¬ 
peror  Valentinian  II.,  sent  Ambrose  on  an  em¬ 
bassy  to  the  usurper,  whose  advance  the  bishop 
succeeded  in  delaying.  At  a  later  period  (387), 
Ambrose  went  again  to  Treves  on  a  like  mission ; 
but  his  conduct  on  this  occasion  gave  such  offence 
to  Maximus,  that  he  was  compelled  to  return  to 
Italy  in  haste. 

While  rendering  these  political  services  to  Jus¬ 
tina  and  Valentinian,  Ambrose  was  at  open  va¬ 
riance  with  them  on  the  great  religious  question  of 
the  age.  Justina  was  herself  an  Arian,  and  had 
brought  up  the  young  emperor  in  the  same  tenets. 
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Her  contest  with  Ambrose  began  in  the  year  380, 
when  she  appointed  an  Arian  bishop  to  the  vacant 
see  of  Sirmium  ;  upon  which  Ambrose  went  to 
Sirmium,  and,  a  miraculous  judgment  on  an  Arian 
who  insulted  him  having  struck  terror  into  his  op¬ 
ponents,  he  consecrated  Anemmius,  who  was  of 
the  orthodox  party,  as  bishop  of  Sirmium,  and 
then  returned  to  Milan,  where  Justina  set  on  foot 
several  intrigues  against  him,  but  without  effect. 
In  the  year  382,  Palladius  and  Secundianus,  two 
Arian  bishops,  petitioned  Gratian  for  a  general 
council  to  decide  the  Arian  controversy ;  but, 
through  the  influence  of  Ambrose,  instead  of  a 
general  council,  a  synod  of  Italian,  Illyrian  and 
Gallic  bishops  was  assembled  at  Aquileia,  over 
which  Ambrose  presided,  and  by  which  Palladius 
and  Secundianus  were  deposed. 

At  length,  in  the  years  385  and  386,  Ambrose 
and  Justina  came  to  open  conflict.  Justina,  in  the 
name  of  the  emperor,  demanded  of  Ambrose  the 
use  of  at  least  one  of  the  churches  in  Milan,  for 
the  performance  of  divine  worship  by  Arian  eccle¬ 
siastics.  Ambrose  refused,  and  the  people  rose  up 
to  take  his  part.  At  Easter  (385)  an  attempt  was 
made  by  Justina  to  take  forcible  possession  of  the 
basilica,  but  the  show  of  resistance  was  so  great, 
that  the  attempt  was  abandoned,  and  the  court 
was  even  obliged  to  apply  to  Ambrose  to  quell  the 
tumult.  He  answered,  that  he  had  not  stirred 
up  the  people,  and  that  God  alone  could  still  them. 
The  people  now  kept  guard  about  the  bishop’s  re¬ 
sidence  and  the  basilica,  which  the  imperial  forces 
hesitated  to  attack.  In  fact,  the  people  were  al¬ 
most  wholly  on  the  side  of  Ambrose,  the  Arian 
party  consisting  of  few  beyond  the  court  and  the 
Gothic  troops.  Auxentius,  an  Arian  bishop,  who 
was  Justina’s  chief  adviser  in  these  proceedings, 
now  challenged  Ambrose  to  a  public  disputation  in 
the  emperor’s  palace  ;  but  Ambrose  refused,  saying 
that  a  council  of  the  church  was  the  only  proper 
place  for  such  a  discussion.  He  was  next  com¬ 
manded  to  leave  the  city,  which  he  at  once  refused 
to  do,  and  in  this  refusal  the  people  still  supported 
him.  In  order  to  keep  up  the  spirits  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  he  introduced  into  the  church  where  they  kept 
watch  the  regular  performance  of  antiphonal  hymns, 
which  had  been  long  practised  in  the  Eastern 
Church,  but  not  hitherto  introduced  into  the  West. 
At  length,  the  contest  was  decided  about  a  year 
after  its  commencement  by  the  miracles  which  are 
reported  to  have  attended  the  discovery  of  the 
reliques  of  two  hitherto  unknown  martyrs,  Gerva- 
sius  and  Protasius.  A  blind  man  was  said  to 
have  been  restored  to  sight,  and  several  demoniacs 
dispossessed.  These  events  are  recorded  by  Am¬ 
brose  himself,  by  his  secretary  Paulinus,  and  by 
his  disciple  Augustine,  who  was  in  Milan  at  the 
time ;  but  a  particular  discussion  of  the  truth  of 
these  miracles  would  be  out  of  place  here.  They 
were  denied  by  the  Arians  and  discredited  by  the 
court,  but  the  impression  made  by  them  upon  the 
people  in  general  was  such,  that  Justina  thought  it 
prudent  to  desist  from  her  attempt.  (Ambros.  Epist. 
xii.  xx.  xxi.  xxii.  §  2,  liii.  liv. ;  Paulin.  Vit.  Ambros. 
§  14-17,  p.  4,  Ben.;  Augustin.  Confess,  ix.  7.  §14- 
16,  De  Civ.  Dei ,  xxii.  8.  §  2,  Serin.  318,  286.) 

An  imperial  rescript  was  however  issued  in  the 
same  year  for  the  toleration  of  all  sects  of  Chris¬ 
tians,  any  offence  against  which  was  made  high 
treason  (Cod.  Theodos.  IV.  De  Fide  Catholica ) ; 
but  we  have  no  evidence  that  its  execution  was 
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attempted ;  and  the  state  of  the  parties  was  quite 
altered  by  the  death  of  Justina  in  the  next  year 
(387),  when  Valentinian  became  a  Catholic,  and 
still  more  completely  by  the  victory  of  Theodosius 
over  Maximus  (388).  This  event  put  the  whole 
power  of  the  empire  into  the  hands  of  a  prince 
who  was  a  firm  Catholic,  and  over  whom  Ambrose 
speedily  acquired  such  influence,  that,  after  the 
massacre  at  Thessalonica  in  390,  he  refused  Theo¬ 
dosius  admission  into  the  church  of  Milan  for  a 
period  of  eight  months,  and  only  restored  him  after 
he  had  performed  a  public  penance,  and  had  con¬ 
fessed  that  he  had  learnt  the  difference  between 
an  emperor  and  a  priest. 

Ambrose  was  an  active  opponent  not  only  of  the 
Arians,  but  also  of  the  Macedonians,  Apollinarians, 
and  Novatians,  and  of  Jovinian.  It  was  probably 
about  the  year  384  that  he  successfully  resisted 
the  petition  of  Symmachus  and  the  heathen  sena¬ 
tors  of  Rome  for  the  restoration  of  the  altar  of 
Victory.  He  was  the  principal  instructor  of  Au¬ 
gustine  in  the  Christian  faith.  [Augustinus.] 

The  latter  years  of  his  life,  with  the  exception 
of  a  short  absence  from  Milan  during  the  usurpa¬ 
tion  of  Eugenius  (392),  were  devoted  to  the  care 
of  his  bishopric.  He  died  on  the  4th  of  April, 
a.  d.  397. 

As  a  writer,  Ambrose  cannot  be  ranked  high, 
notwithstanding  his  great  eloquence.  His  theo¬ 
logical  knowledge  scarcely  extended  bejmnd  a  fair 
acquaintance  with  the  works  of  the  Greek  fathers, 
from  whom  he  borrowed  much.  His  works  bear 
also  the  marks  of  haste.  He  was  rather  a  man 
of  action  than  of  letters. 

His  works  are  very  numerous,  though  several  of 
them  have  been  lost.  They  consist  of  Letters, 
Sermons,  and  Orations,  Commentaries  on  Scrip¬ 
ture,  Treatises  in  commendation  of  celibacy  and 
monasticism,  and  other  treatises,  of  which  the  most 
important  are  :  “  Ilexae'meron,”  an  account  of  the 
creation;  “De  Officiis  Ministrorum,”  which  is  ge¬ 
nerally  considered  his  best  work  ;  “De  Mysteriis;” 
“De  Sacramentis ;”  “De  Poenitentia ;”  and  the 
above-mentioned  works,  “De  Fide,”  and  “De  Spi- 
ritu  Sancto,”  which  are  both  upon  the  Trinity. 
The  well-known  hymn,  “Te  Demn  laudamus,”  has 
been  ascribed  to  him,  but  its  date  is  at  least  a  cen¬ 
tury  later.  There  are  other  hymns  ascribed  to 
him,  but  upon  doubtful  authority.  He  is  believed 
to  have  settled  the  order  of  public  worship  in  the 
churches  of  Milan  in  the  form  which  it  had  till  the 
eighth  century  under  the  names  of  “  Oflicium  Am- 
brosianum”  and  “Missa  Ambrosiana.” 

The  best  edition  of  his  works  is  that  of  the 
Benedictines,  2  vols.  fob,  Paris,  1686  and  1690, 
with  an  Appendix  containing  a  life  of  Ambrose  by 
his  secretary  Paulinus,  another  in  Greek,  which  is 
anonymous,  and  is  chiefly  copied  from  Theodoret’s 
Ecclesiastical  H  istory,  and  a  third  by  the  Benedic¬ 
tine  editors.  Two  works  of  Ambrose,  F.rplanatio 
Symboli  ad  mitiandos ,  and  Epistola  de  Fide,  have 
been  discovered  by  Angelo  Maii,  and  are  published 
by  him  in  the  seventh  volume  of  his  Scriptorum 
Veter um  Nova  Colleclio.  [P.  S.] 

AMBRO'SIUS,  a  hearer  of  Didymus,  at  Alex¬ 
andria,  lived  a.  n.  392,  and  was  the  author  of 
Commentaries  on  Job,  and  a  book  in  verse  against 
Apollinaris  of  Laodicea.  Neither  is  extant.  (S. 
llieron.  de  Vir.  Illust.  §  126.)  [A.  J.  C.] 

A  MBRYON  ('A/j.§puwv)  wrote  a  work  on 
Theocritus  the  Chian,  from  which  Diogenes  Laer- 
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tius  (v.  11)  quotes  an  epigram  of  Theocritus  against 
Aristotle. 

AMBRYSSUS  (VA pgpvaaos),  the  mythical 
founder  of  the  town  of  Ambryssus  or  Amphryssus 
in  Phocis.  (Paus.  x.  36.  §  2.)  [L.  S.] 

AMBU'LIA,  AMBU'LII,  and  AMBU'LIUS 
(’AjudouAta,  ’AjudouAioq  and  ’A/idouAios),  surnames 
under  which  the  Spartans  worshipped  Athena,  the 
Dioscuri,  and  Zeus.  (Paus.  iii.  13.  §  4.)  The 
meaning  of  the  name  is  uncertain,  but  it  has  been 
supposed  to  be  derived  from  dva§a AAw,  and  to  de¬ 
signate  those  divinities  as  the  delayers  of  death. 

[L-  S,] 

AMBUSTUS,  the  name  of  a  family  of  the 
patrician  Fabia  Gens.  The  first  member  of  the 
Fabia  gens,  who  acquired  this  cognomen,  was  Q. 
Fabius  Vibulanus,  consul  in  B.  c.  412,  who  appears 
to  have  been  a  son  of  N.  Fabius  Vibulanus,  consul 
in  b.  c.  421.  From  this  time  the  name  Vibulanus 
was  dropt,  and  that  of  Ambustus  took  its  place. 
The  latter  was  in  its  turn  supplanted  by  that  of 
Maximus,  which  was  first  acquired  by  Q.  Fabius, 
son  of  No.  7  [see  below],  and  was  handed  down 
by  him  to  his  descendants. 

1.  Q.  Fabius  M.  p.  Q.  n.  Vibulanus  Ambus¬ 
tus,  consul  in  b.  c.  412.  (Liv.  iv.  52.) 

2.  M.  Fabius  Ambustus,  Pontifex  Maximus 
in  the  year  that  Rome  was  taken  by  the  Gauls, 
b.  c.  390.  His  three  sons  [see  Nos.  3,  4,  and 
5]  were  sent  as  ambassadors  to  the  Gauls,  when 
the  latter  were  besieging  Clusium,  and  took  part 
in  a  sally  of  the  besieged  against  the  Gauls.  The 
Gauls  demanded  that  the  Fabii  should  be  sur¬ 
rendered  to  them  for  violating  the  law  of  nations ; 
and  upon  the  senate  refusing  to  give  up  the  guilty 
parties,  they  marched  against  Rome.  The  three 
sons  were  in  the  same  year  elected  consular  tri¬ 
bunes.  (Liv.  v.  35,  36,  41  ;  Plut.  Cam.  17.) 

3.  K.  Fabius  M.  f.  Q.  n.  Ambustus,  son  of 
No.  2  and  brother  to  Nos.  4  and  5,  was  quaestor 
in  b.  c.  409,  with  three  plebeians  as  his  colleagues, 
which  was  the  first  time  that  quaestors  were 
chosen  from  the  plebs.  (Liv.  iv.  54.)  He  was 
consular  tribune  for  the  first  time  in  404  (iv.  61), 
again  in  401  (v.  10),  a  third  time  in  395  (v.  24), 
and  a  fourth  time  in  390.  [See  No.  2.) 

4.  N.  Fabius  M.  f.  Q.  n.  Ambustus,  son  of 
No.  2  and  brother  to  Nos.  3  and  5,  consular  tri¬ 
bune  in  b.  c.  406  (Liv.  iv.  58),  and  again  in  390. 
[See  No.  2.] 

5.  Q.  Fabius  M.  f.  Q.  n.  Ambustus,  son  of 
No.  2  and  brother  to  Nos.  3  and  4,  consular  tri¬ 
bune  in  b.  c.  390.  [See  No.  2.J 

6.  M.  Fabius  K.  f.  M.  n.  Ambustus,  son,  as 
it  appears,  of  No.  3,  was  consular  tribune  in  b.  c. 
381.  (Liv.  vi.  22.)  Lie  had  two  daughters,  of 
whom  the  elder  was  married  to  Ser.  Sulpicius,  and 
the  younger  to  C.  Licinius  Stolo,  the  author  of  the 
Licinian  Rogations,  According  to  the  story  re¬ 
corded  by  Livy,  the  younger  Fabia  induced  her 
father  to  assist  her  husband  in  obtaining  the  con¬ 
sulship  for  the  plebeian  order,  into  which  she  had 
married,  (vi.  34.)  Ambustus  was  consular  tribune 
a  second  time  in  369,  and  took  an  active  part  in 
support  of  the  Licinian  Rogations,  (vi.  36.)  He 
was  censor  in  363.  (Fast.  Capitol.') 

7.  M.  Fabius  N.  f.  M.  n.  Ambustus,  son,  as 
it  appears,  of  No.  4,  was  consul  in  B.  c.  360,  and 
carried  on  the  war  against  the  Llernici,  whom  he 
conquered,  and  obtained  an  ovation  in  consequence. 
(Liv.  vii.  11  ;  Fast.  Triumph.)  He  was  consul  a 


second  time  in  356,  and  carried  on  the  war  against 
the  Falisci  and  Tarquinienses,  whom  he  also  con¬ 
quered.  As  he  was  absent  from  Rome  when  the 
time  came  for  holding  the  comitia,  the  senate,  which 
did  not  like  to  entrust  them  to  his  colleague, 
who  had  appointed  a  plebeian  dictator,  and  still 
less  to  the  dictator  himself,  nominated  interreges 
for  the  purpose.  The  object  of  the  patricians  was 
to  secure  both  places  in  the  consulship  for  their 
own  order  again,  which  was  effected  by  Ambustus, 
who  seems  to  have  returned  to  Rome  meantime. 
Lie  was  appointed  the  eleventh  interrex,  and  de¬ 
clared  two  patricians  consuls  in  violation  of  the 
Licinian  law.  (Liv.  vii.  17.)  He  was  consul  a 
third  time  in  354,  when  he  conquered  the  Tiburtes 
and  obtained  a  triumph  in  consequence,  (vii.  18, 
19;  Fast.  Triumph.)  In  351  he  was  appointed 
dictator  merely  to  frustrate  the  Licinian  law  again 
at  the  comitia,  but  did  not  succeed  in  his  object. 
(Liv.  vii.  22.)  He  was  alive  in  325,  when  his 
son,  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  Rullianus,  was  master  of 
the  horse  to  Papirius,  and  fled  to  Rome  to  implore 
protection  from  the  vengeance  of  the  dictator.  He 
interceded  on  his  son’s  behalf  both  with  the  senate 
and  the  people,  (viii.  33.) 

8.  C.  Fabius  (C.  f.  M.  n.)  Ambustus,  consul 
in  B.  c.  358,  in  which  year  a  dictator  was  ap¬ 
pointed  through  fear  of  the  Gaills.  (Liv.  vii.  12.) 

9.  M.  Fabius  M.  f.  N.  n.  Ambustus,  son  ap¬ 
parently  of  No.  7,  and  brother  to  the  great  Q. 
Fabius  Maximus  Rullianus,  was  master  of  the 
horse  in  b.  c.  322.  (Liv.  viii.  38.) 

10.  Q.  Fabius  (Q.  f.  Q.  n.)  Ambustus,  dic¬ 
tator  in  B.  c.  321,  but  immediately  resigned 
through  some  fault  in  the  election.  (Liv.  ix.  7.) 

11.  C.  Fabius  M.  f.  N.  n.  Ambustus,  son  ap¬ 
parently  of  No.  7,  and  brother  to  No.  9,  was 
appointed  master  of  the  horse  in  B.  c.  315  in  place 
of  Q.  Aulius,  who  fell  in  battle.  (Liv.  ix.  23.) 

AMEINIAS.  [Narcissus.] 

AMEFNIAS  (’Agendas),  a  younger  brother  of 
Aeschylus,  of  the  Attic  demos  of  Pallene  accord¬ 
ing  to  Herodotus  (viii.  84,  93),  or  of  that  of 
Decelea  according  to  Plutarch  (Them.  14),  distin¬ 
guished  himself  at  the  battle  of  Salamis  (b.  c.  480) 
by  making  the  first  attack  upon  the  Persian  ships, 
and  also  by  his  pursuit  of  Artemisia.  He  and 
Eumenes  were  judged  to  have  been  the  bravest  on 
this  occasion  among  all  the  Athenians.  (Llerod. 
Plut.  U.  cc. ;  Diod.  xi.  27.)  Aelian  mentions 
(V.  II.  v.  19),  that  Ameinias  prevented  the  con¬ 
demnation  of  his  brother  Aeschylus  by  the  Areio- 
pagus.  [Aeschylus,  p.  41,  a.] 

AMEINOCLES  (’ Apeii/onAvs),  a  Corinthian 
shipbuilder,  who  visited  Samos  about  B.  c.  704, 
and  built  four  ships  for  the  Samians.  (Thuc.  i.  13.) 
Pliny  (II.  N.  vii.  56)  says,  that  Thucydides  men¬ 
tioned  Ameinocles  as  the  inventor  of  the  trireme  ; 
but  this  is  a  mistake,  for  Thucydides  merely  states 
that  triremes  were  first  built  at  Corinth  in  Greece, 
without  ascribing  their  invention  to  Ameinocles. 
According  to  Syncellus  (p.  212,  c),  triremes  were 
first  built  at  Athens  by  Ameinocles. 

AMEI'PSIAS  CApenpias),  a  comic  poet  of 
Athens,  contemporary  with  Aristophanes,  whom  he 
twice  conquered  in  the  dramatic  contests,  gaining 
the  second  prize  with  his  KoWos  when  Aristo¬ 
phanes  was  third  with  the  “  Clouds”  (423  b.  e.), 
and  the  first  with  his  Kapaarai,  when  Aristo¬ 
phanes  gained  the  second  with  the  “  Birds.”  (414 
b.  c. ;  Argum.  in  Aristoph.  Nub.  et  Av.)  The 
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Kovvos  appears  to  have  had  the  same  subject  and 
aim  as  the  “  Clouds.”  It  is  at  least  certain  that 
Socrates  appeared  in  the  play,  and  that  the  Chorus 
consisted  of  <f> povTarrai .  (Diog.  Laert.  ii.  28 ; 
Athen.  v.  p.  218.)  Aristophanes  alludes  to 
Ameipsias  in  the  “  Frogs”  (v.  12 — 14),  and  we 
are  told  in  the  anonymous  life  of  Aristophanes, 
that  when  Aristophanes  first  exhibited  his  plays, 
in  the  names  of  other  poets,  Ameipsias  applied  to 
him  the  proverb  rerpaSi  yeyovcvs,  which  means 
“  a  person  who  labours  for  others,”  in  allusion  to 
Heracles,  who  was  bom  on  the  fourth  of  the 
month. 

Ameipsias  wrote  many  comedies,  out  of  which 
there  remain  only  a  few  fragments  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  :  — 'ATTOKOTTaSi^ovTzs,  KarecrfliW  (doubtful), 
Kovvos,  ^aircpoi,  2<pevddvr],  and  of  some 

the  names  of  which  are  unknown.  Most  of  his 
plays  were  of  the  old  comedy,  but  some,  in  all 
probability,  were  of  the  middle.  (Meineke,  Frag. 
Com.  i.  p.  199,  ii.  p.  701.)  [P.  S.] 

AMELESA'GORAS  (’AgeXgo-ayopas)  or  ME- 
LESA'GORAS  (MeATjuayopas),  as  he  is  called  by 
others,  of  Chalcedon,  one  of  the  early  Greek  histo¬ 
rians,  from  whom  Gorgias  and  Eudemus  of  Naxos 
borrowed.  (Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  vi.  p.  629,  a ; 
Schol.  ad  Eurip.  Alcest.  2  ;  Apollod.  iii.  10.  §  3, 
where  Heyne  has  substituted  MeAr jaayopas  for 
Mvgaay6pas.)  Maximus  Tyrius  ( Serm .  38.  §  3) 
speaks  of  a  Melesagoras,  a  native  of  Eleusis,  and 
Antigonus  of  Carystus  (Hist.  Mirab.  c.  12)  of  an 
Amelesagoras  of  Athens,  the  latter  of  whom  wrote 
an  account  of  Attica;  these  persons  are  probably 
the  same,  and  perhaps  also  the  same  as  Amelesa¬ 
goras  of  Chalcedon.  (Vossius,  de  Hist.  Graec.  p. 
22,  ed.  Westermann.) 

AME'LIUS  (’A^eAios),  a  native  of  Apamea 
according  to  Suidas  (s.  v.  ’AyeAios),  but  a  Tuscan 
according  to  Porphyry  ( vit .  Plotin .),  belonged  to 
the  new  Platonic  school,  and  was  the  pupil  of 
Plotinus  and  master  of  Porphyry.  He  quoted  the 
opinion  of  St.  John  about  the  Aoyos  without  men¬ 
tioning  the  name  of  the  Apostle  :  this  extract  has 
been  preserved  by  Eusebius.  ( Praep .  Evang.  xi. 
19.)  See  Suid.  Porphyr.  II.  cc. ;  Syrian,  xii. 
Metaphys.  p.  47,  a.  61,  b.  69,  a.  88,  a.;  Bentley, 
Remarks  on  Free- Thinking,  p.  182,  &c.,  Lond. 
1743 ;  Fabric.  Bibl.  Graec.  iii.  p.  160. 

AMENTES  (’Ay/ivTrjs),  an  ancient-Greek  sur¬ 
geon,  mentioned  by  Galen  as  the  inventor  of  some 
ingenious  bandages.  (De  Fasciis,  c.  58,  61,  89, 
vol.  xii.  pp.  486,  487,  493,  ed.  Chart.)  Some 
fragments  of  the  works  of  a  surgeon  named 
Amyntas  (of  which  name  Amentes  is  very  possibly 
a  corruption)  still  exist  in  the  manuscript  Collec¬ 
tion  of  Surgical  Writers  by  Nicetas  (Fabricius, 
Bibl.  Gr.  vol.  xii.  p.  778,  ed.  vet.),  and  one  ex¬ 
tract  is  preserved  by  Oribasius  (Coll.  Medic,  xlviii. 
30)  in  the  fourth  volume  of  Cardinal  Mai’s  Collec¬ 
tion  of  Classici  Auctores  e  Vaticanis  Codicibus,  p. 
99,  Rom.  1831,  8vo.  His  date  is  unknown,  ex¬ 
cept  that  he  must  have  lived  in  or  before  the  second 
century  after  Christ.  He  may  perhaps  be  the  same 
person  who  is  said  by  the  Scholiast  on  Theocritus 
(Idyll,  xvii.  128)  to  have  been  put  to  death  by 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  about  B.  c.  264,  for  plotting 
against  his  life.  [W.  A.  G.] 

AME'RIAS  (’A yepias),  of  Macedonia,  a  gram¬ 
marian,  who  wrote  a  work  entitled  FAdicraai, 
which  gave  an  account  of  the  meaning  of  words, 
and  another  called  ‘Vi^oTopaKos.  (Athen.  iv.  p. 
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176,  c,  e,  xv.  p.  681,  f,  &c. ;  Schol.  ad  Apoll.Rhod. 
ii.  384,  1284  ;  Kuster,  ad  Hesych.  s.  v.  5A( IrjgeVos.) 

AMERISTUS  (’A ykpiaTos),  the  brother  of  the 
poet  Stesichorus,  is  mentioned  by  Proclus  (ad 
Euclid,  ii.  p.  19)  as  one  of  the  early  Greek  geo¬ 
meters.  He  lived  in  the  latter  end  of  the  seventh 
century  b.  c. 

AMESTRIS.  [Amastris.] 

AMIA'NUS,  whom  Cicero  mentions  in  a  letter 
to  Atticus  (vi.  1.  §  13),  written  b.  c.  50,  was  pro¬ 
bably  a  debtor  of  Atticus  in  Cilicia. 

AMISO'DARUS  ('AfU(rd>bapos),a  king  of  Lycia, 
who  was  said  to  have  brought  up  the  monster  Chi- 
maera.  (Horn.  11.  xvi.  328  ;  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p. 
1062;  Apollod.  ii.  3.  §  1;  Aelian,  H.A.  ix.  23.) 
His  sons  Atymnius  and  Maris  were  slain  at  Troy 
by  the  sons  of  Nestor.  (II.  xvi.  317,  &c.)  [L.  S.j 

A'MITON  (’ Agirccv),  of  Eleutherae  in  Crete, 
is  said  to  have  been  the  first  person  who  sung  to 
the  lyre  amatory  poems.  His  descendants  were 
caAe&jLmitores  (' AgiTopes).  (Athen.  xiv.  p.  638, b.) 
There  seems  some  corruption  in  the  text  of  Athe- 
naeus,  as  the  two  names  Amiton  and  Amitores  do 
not  correspond.  Instead  of  the  former  we  ought 
perhaps  to  read  Ametor.  (Comp.  Etym.  M.  p.  83. 
15,  ed.  Sylburg. ;  Hesych.  s.  v.  5 AgriroplbaL .) 

AMMIA'NUS  (’A gpuavos),  a  Greek  epigram¬ 
matist,  but  probably  a  Roman  by  birth.  The 
Greek  Anthology  contains  27  epigrams  by  him 
(Jacobs,  iii.  pp.  93 — 98),  to  which  must  be  added 
another  contained  in  the  Vatican  MS.  (Jacobs, 
xiii.  p.  693),  and  another,  which  is  placed  among 
the  anonymous  epigrams,  but  which  some  MSS. 
assign  to  Ammianus.  (Jacobs,  iv.  p.  127,  No.  xlii.) 
They  are  all  of  a  facetious  character.  In  the 
Planudean  MS.  he  is  called  Abbianus,  which 
Wernsdorf  supposes  to  be  a  Greek  form  of  Avianus 
or  Avienus.  (Poet.  Lot.  Alin.  v.  p.  ii.  p.  67 5.) 

The  time  at  which  he  lived  may  be  gathered, 
with  tolerable  certainty,  from  his  epigrams.  That 
he  was  a  contemporary  of  the  epigrammatist  Lucil- 
lius,  who  lived  under  Nero,  has  been  inferred  from 
the  circumstance  that  both  attack  an  orator  named 
Flaccus.  (Ammian.  Ep.  2 ;  Lucil.  Ep.  86,  ap. 
Jacobs.)  One  of  his  epigrams  (13)  is  identical 
with  the  last  two  lines  of  one  of  Martial's  (ix.  30), 
who  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  translated  these 
lines  from  Ammianus,  and  therefore  to  have  lived 
after  him.  But  the  fact  is  equally  well  explained 
on  the  supposition  that  the  poets  were  contempo¬ 
rary.  From  two  other  epigrams  of  Ammianus 
(Jacobs,  vol.  iv.  p.  127,  No.  42,  and  vol.  xiii. 
p.  125),  we  find  that  he  was  contemporary  with 
the  sophist  Antonius  Polemo,  who  flourished  under 
Trajan  and  Hadrian.  (Jacobs,  Anihol.  Graec.  xi. 
pp.  312,  313,  xiii.  p.  840.)  [P.  S.] 

AMMIA'NUS  MARCELLI'NUS,  “the  last 
subject  of  Rome  who  composed  a  profane  history 
in  the  Latin  language,”  was  by  birth  a  Greek,  as 
he  himself  frequently  declares  (xxxi.  sub  fin., 
xxii.  8.  §  33,  xxiii.  6.  §  20,  &c.),  and  a  native  of 
Syrian  Antioch,  as  we  infer  from  a  letter  addressed 
to  him  by  Libanius.  (See  Vales,  praef.  in  Ammian. 
Marcellin.)  At  an  early  age  he  embraced  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  arms,  and  was  admitted  among  the 
protectores  domestici,  which  proves  that  he  belonged 
to  a  distinguished  family,  since  none  were  enrolled 
in  that  corps  except  young  men  of  noble  blood,  or 
officers  whose  valour  and  fidelity  had  been  proved 
in  long  service.  Of  his  subsequent  promotion  no¬ 
thing  is  known.  He  was  attached  to  the  staff  of 
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Ursicinus,  one  of  the  most  able  among  the  generals 
of  Constantius,  and  accompanied  him  to  the  East 
i  in  350.  He  returned  with  his  commander  to  Italy 
four  years  afterwards,  from  thence  passed  over  into 
i  Gaul,  and  assisted  in  the  enterprise  against  Sylva- 
.  nus,  again  followed  Ursicinus  when  despatched  for 
a  second  time  to  the  East,  and  appears  to  have 
i  never  quitted  him  until  the  period  of  his  final  dis¬ 
grace  in  360.  Ammianus  subsequently  attended 
the  emperor  Julian  in  his  campaign  against  the 
-  Persians,  was  present  at  Antioch  in  371,  when  the 
plot  of  Theodorus  was  detected  in  the  reign  of 
Valens,  and  witnessed  the  tortures  inflicted  upon 
the  conspirators,  (xxix.  i.  §  24.)  Eventually 
he  established  himself  at  Rome,  where  he  com¬ 
posed  his  histor}’-,  and  during  the  progress  of  the 
task  read  several  portions  publicly,  which  were 
received  with  great  applause.  (Liban.  Epist. 
j  dcccclxxxiii.  p.  60,  ed.  Wolf.)  The  precise  date 
of  his  death  is  not  recorded,  but  it  must  have  hap- 

Ipened  later  than  390,  since  a  reference  occurs  to 
the  consulship  of  Neoterius,  which  belongs  to  that 
year. 

The  work  of  Ammianus  extended  from  the  ac¬ 
cession  of  Nerva,  a.  d.  96,  the  point  at  which  the 
histories  of  Tacitus  and  the  biographies  of  Sueto- 
iinius  terminated,  to  the  death  of  Valens,  a.  d.  378, 
([comprising  a  period  of  282  years.  It  was  divided 
into  thirty-one  books,  of  which  the  first  thirteen 
are  lost.  The  remaining  eighteen  embrace  the  acts 
of  Constantius  from  a.  d.  353,  the  seventeenth  year 
of  his  reign,  together  with  the  whole  career  of 
Gallus,  Julianus,  Jovianu3,  Valentinianus,  and 
'  Valens.  The  portion  preserved  includes  the  trans¬ 
actions  of  twenty-five  years  only,  which  proves 
(that  the  earlier  books  must  have  presented  a  very 
icondensed  abridgment  of  the  events  contained  in 
the  long  space  over  which  they  stretched ;  and 
hence  we  may  feel  satisfied,  that  what  has  been 
saved  is  much  more  valuable  than  what  has  pe¬ 
rished. 

Gibbon  (cap.  xxvi.)  pays  a  well-deserved  tri¬ 
bute  to  the  accuracy,  fidelity,  and  impartiality  of 
;  Ammianus.  We  are  indebted  to  him  for  a  know- 
•  ledge  of  many  important  facts  not  elsewhere  re¬ 
corded,  and  for  much  valuable  insight  into  the 
modes  of  thought  and  the  general  tone  of  public 
; feeling  prevalent  in  his  day.  His  history  must  not, 
i  however,  be  regarded  as  a  complete  chronicle  of  that 
era;  those  proceedings  only  are  brought  forward 
prominently  in  which  he  himself  was  engaged,  and 
nearly  all  the  statements  admitted  appear  to  be 
Tounded  upon  his  own  observations,  or  upon  the  in¬ 
formation  derived  from  trustworthy  eye-witnesses. 
A  considerable  number  of  dissertations  and  digres¬ 
sions  are  introduced,  many  of  them  highly  interest¬ 
ing  and  valuable.  Such  are  his  notices  of  the 
institutions  and  manners  of  the  Saracens  (xiv.  4), 
of  the  Scythians  and  Sarmatians  (xvii.  12),  of  the 
Huns  and  Alani  (xxxi.  2),  of  the  Egyptians  and 
their  country  (xxii.  6,  14 — 16),  and  his  geogra¬ 
phical  discussions  upon  Gaul  (xv.  9),  the  Pontus 
,  (xxii.  8),  and  Thrace  (xxvii.  4),  although  the 
1  accuracy  of  many  of  his  details  has  been  called  in 
)  question  by  D'Anville.  Less  legitimate  and  less 
judicious  are  his  geological  speculations  upon  earth¬ 
quakes  (xvii.  7),  his  astronomical  inquiries  into 
eclipses  (xx.  3),  comets  (xxv.  10),  and  the  regu¬ 
lation  of  the  calendar  (xxvi.  1),  his  medical  re¬ 
searches  into  the  origin  of  epidemics  (xix.  4),  his 
zoological  theory  on  the  destruction  of  lions  by 
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mosquitoes  (xviii.  7),  and  his  horticultural  essay 
on  the  impregnation  of  palms  (xxiv.  3).  But  in 
addition  to  industry  in  research  and  honesty  of 
purpose,  he  was  gifted  with  a  large  measure  of 
strong  common  sense  which  enabled  him  in  many 
points  to  rise  superior  to  the  prejudice  of  his  day, 
and  with  a  clear-sighted  independence  of  spirit 
which  prevented  him  from  being  dazzled  or  over¬ 
awed  by  the  brilliancy  and  the  terrors  which  en¬ 
veloped  the  imperial  throne.  The  wretched 
vanity,  weakness,  and  debauchery  of  Constantius, 
rendering  him  an  easy  prey  to  the  designs  of  the 
profligate  minions  by  whom  he  was  surrounded, 
the  female  intrigues  which  ruled  the  court  of 
Gallus,  and  the  conflicting  elements  of  vice  and 
virtue  which  were  so  strongly  combined  in  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  Valentinian,  are  all  sketched  with  bold¬ 
ness,  vigour,  and  truth.  But  although  sufficiently 
acute  in  detecting  and  exposing  the  follies  of  others, 
and  especially  in  ridiculing  the  absurdities  of  po¬ 
pular  superstition,  Ammianus  did  not  entirely 
escape  the  contagion.  The  general  and  deep- 
seated  belief  in  magic  spells,  omens,  prodigies,  and 
oracles,  which  appears  to  have  gained  additional 
strength  upon  the  first  introduction  of  Christianity, 
evidently  exercised  no  small  influence  over  his 
mind.  The  old  legends  and  doctrines  of  the  Pagan 
creed  and  the  subtle  mysticism  which  philosophers 
pretended  to  discover  lurking  below,  when  mixed 
up  with  the  pure  and  simple  but  startling  tenets  of 
the  new  faith,  formed  a  confused  mass  which  few 
intellects,  except  those  of  the  very  highest  class, 
could  reduce  to  order  and  harmony. 

A  keen  controversy  has  been  maintained  with 

•* 

regard  to  the  religious  creed  of  our  author.  (See 
Bayle.)  There  is  nothing  in  his  writings  which 
can  entitle  us  to  decide  the  question  positively.  In 
several  passages  he  speaks  with  marked  respect  of 
Christianity  and  its  professors  (xxi.  sub  fin.,  xxii. 
11,  xxvii.  3  ;  compare  xxii.  12,  xxv.  4);  but  even 
his  strongest  expressions,  which  are  all  attributed 
by  Gibbon  “  to  the  incomparable  pliancy  of  a 
polytheist,”  afford  no  conclusive  evidence  that  he 
was  himself  a  disciple  of  the  cross.  On  the  other 
hand  he  does  not  scruple  to  stigmatize  with  the 
utmost  severity  the  savage  fury  of  the  contending 
sects  (xxii.  5),  nor  fail  to  reprobate  the  bloody  vio¬ 
lence  of  Damasus  and  Ursinus  in  the  contest  for 
the  see  of  Rome  (xxvii.  3) :  the  absence  of  all 
censure  on  the  apostacy  of  Julian,  and  the  terms 
which  he  employs  with  regard  to  Nemesis  (xiv. 
11,  xxii.  3),  the  Genius  (xxi.  14),  Mercurius  (xvi. 
5,  xxv.  4),  and  other  deities,  are  by  many  con¬ 
sidered  as  decisive  proofs  that  he  was  a  pagan. 
Indeed,  as  Heyne  justly  remarks,  many  of  the 
writers  of  this  epoch  seem  purposely  to  avoid 
committing  themselves.  Being  probably  devoid  of 
strong  religious  principles,  they  felt  unwilling  to 
hazard  any  declaration  which  might  one  day  ex¬ 
pose  them  to  persecution  and  prevent  them  from 
adopting  the  various  forms  which  the  faith  of  the 
court  might  from  time  to  time  assume. 

Little  can  be  said  in  praise  of  the  style  of  Am¬ 
mianus.  The  melodious  flow  and  simple  dignity 
of  the  purer  models  of  composition  had  long 
ceased  to  be  relished,  and  we  too  often  detect  the 
harsh  diction  and  involved  periods  of  an  imperfectly 
educated  foreign  soldier,  relieved  occasionally  by  the 
pompous  inflation  and  flashy  glitter  of  the  rhetori¬ 
cal  schools.  His  phraseology  as  it  regards  the  sig¬ 
nification,  grammatical  inflexions,  and  syntactical 
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combinations  of  words,  probably  represents  the  cur¬ 
rent  language  of  the  age,  but  must  be  pronounced 
full  of  barbarisms  and  solecisms  when  judged  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  standard  of  Cicero  and  Livy. 

The  Editio  Princeps  of  Ammianus  Marcellinus, 
edited  by  Angelus  Sabinus,  was  printed  at  Rome, 
in  folio,  by  George  Sachsel  and  Barth.  Golsch  in 
the  year  1474.  It  is  very  incorrect,  and  contains 
13  books  only,  from  the  14th  to  the  26th,  both 
inclusive.  The  remaining  five  were  first  published 
by  Accorsi,  who,  in  his  edition  printed  in  folio  at 
Augsburg  in  1532,  boasts  that  he  had  corrected 
five  thousand  errors. 

The  most  useful  modern  editions  are  those  of 
Gronovius,  4to.,  Lugd.  Bat.  1693  ;  of  Ernesti,  8vo. 
Lips.,  1773;  but  above  all,  that  which  was  com¬ 
menced  by  Wagner,  completed  after  his  death  by 
Erfurdt,  and  published  at  Leipsic,  in  3  vols.  8vo. 
1808.  [W.  R.] 

AMMON  ('Aggwp),  originally  an  Aethiopian 
or  Libyan  divinity,  whose  worship  subsequently 
spread  all  over  Egypt,  a  part  of  the  northern  coast 
of  Africa,  and  many  parts  of  Greece.  The  real 
Egyptian  name  was  Amun  or  Ammun  (Herod,  ii. 
42 ;  Pint,  de  Is.  et  Os.  9) ;  the  Greeks  called  him 
Zeus  Ammon,  the  Romans  Jupiter  Ammon,  and 
the  Hebrews  Amon.  (Jerem.  xlvi.  25. )  That  in  the 
countries  where  his  worship  was  first  established 
he  was  revered  in  certain  respects  as  the  supreme 
divinity,  is  clear  from  the  fact,  that  the  Greeks 
recognised  in  him  their  own  Zeus,  although  the 
identity  of  the  two  gods  in  later  times  rests  upon 
philosophical  speculations,  made  at  a  period  when 
the  original  character  of  Ammon  was  almost  lost 
sight  of,  and  a  more  spiritual  view  of  him  substi¬ 
tuted  in  its  place. 

The  most  ancient  seat  of  his  worship  appears  to 
have  been  Meroe,  where  he  had  a  much  revered 
oracle  (Herod,  ii.  29) ;  thence  it  was  introduced 
into  Egypt,  where  the  worship  took  the  firmest 
root  at  Thebes  in  Upper  Egypt,  which  was  there¬ 
fore  frequently  called  by  the  Greeks  Diospolis,  or 
the  city  of  Zeus.  (Herod,  ii.  42  ;  Diod.  i.  15.) 
Another  famous  seat  of  the  god,  with  a  celebrated 
oracle,  was  in  the  oasis  of  Ammonium  (Si wall)  in 
the  Libyan  desert ;  the  worship  was  also  established 
in  Cyrenaica.  (Paus.  x.  13.  §  3.)  The  god  was 
represented  either  in  the  form  of  a  ram,  or  as  a 
human  being  with  the  head  of  a  ram  (Herod.  1.  c.; 
Strab.  xvii.  p.  812)  ;  but  there  are  some  represen¬ 
tations  in  which  he  appears  altogether  as  a  human 
being  with  only  the  horns  of  a  ram.  Tertullian 
{de  Pall.  3)  calls  him  dives  ovium.  If  we  take  all 
these  circumstances  into  consideration,  it  seems 
clear  that  the  original  idea  of  Ammon  was  that  of 
a  protector  and  leader  of  the  flocks.  The  Aethio- 
pians  were  a  nomadic  people,  flocks  of  sheep  con¬ 
stituted  their  principal  wealth,  and  it  is  perfectly 
in  accordance  with  the  notions  of  the  Aethiopians 
as  well  as  Egyptians  to  worship  the  animal  which 
is  the  leader  and  protector  of  the  flock.  This  view 
is  supported  by  various  stories  about  Ammon. 
Hyginus  {Poet.  Astr.  i.  20)  whose  account  is  only 
a  rationalistic  interpretation  of  the  origin  of  the 
god’s  worship,  relates  that  some  African  of  the 
name  of  Ammon  brought  to  Liber,  who  was  then 
in  possession  of  Egypt,  a  large  quantity  of  cattle 
In  return  for  this,  Liber  gave  him  a  piece  of  land 
near  Thebes,  and  in  commemoration  of  the  benefits 
he  had  conferred  upon  the  god,  he  was  represented  as 
a  human  being  with  horns.  What  Pausanias(iv.23. 
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§  5)  and  Eustathius  {ad  Dionys.  Perieg.  212)  re¬ 
mark,  as  well  as  one  of  the  many  etymologies  of  the 
name  of  Ammon  from  the  Egyptian  word  Amoni , 
which  signifies  a  shepherd,  or  to  feed,  likewise 
accord  with  the  opinion  that  Ammon  was  originally 
the  leader  and  protector  of  flocks.  Herodotus  re¬ 
lates  a  story  to  account  for  the  ram’s  head  (ii.  42); 
Heracles  wanted  to  see  Zeus,  but  the  latter  wished 
to  avoid  the  interview ;  when,  however,  Heracles 
at  last  had  recourse  to  entreaties,  Zeus  contrived 
the  following  expedient :  he  cut  off  the  head  of  a 
ram,  and  holding  this  before  his  own  head,  and 
having  covered  the  remaining  part  of  his  body 
with  the  skin  of  the  ram,  he  appeared  before  Hera¬ 
cles.  Hence,  Herodotus  adds,  the  Thebans  never 
sacrifice  rams  except  once  a  year,  and  on  this  one 
occasion  they  kill  and  flay  a  ram,  and  with  its  skin 
they  dress  the  statue  of  Zeus  (Ammon)  ;  by  the 
side  of  this  statue  they  then  place  that  of  Heracles. 
A  similar  account  mentioned  by  Servius  {ad  Aen. 
iv.  196)  may  serve  as  a  commentary  upon  Herodotus. 
When  Bacchus,  or  according  to  others,  Heracles, 
went  to  India  and  led  his  army  through  the  deserts 
of  Libya,  he  was  at  last  quite  exhausted  with 
thirst,  and  invoked  his  father,  Jupiter.  Hereupon 
a  ram  appeared,  which  led  Heracles  to  a  place 
where  it  opened  a  spring  in  the  sand  by  scraping 
with  its  foot.  For  this  reason,  says  Servius, 
Jupiter  Ammon,  whose  name  is  derived  from 
aggos  (sand),  is  represented  with  the  horns  of  a 
ram.  (Comp.  Hygin.  Fab.  133,  Poet.  Astr.  i.  20; 
Lucan,  Pharsal.  ix.  511.)  There  are  several  other 
traditions,  with  various  modifications  arising  from 
the  time  and  place  of  their  origin  ;  but  all  agree  in 
representing  the  ram  as  the  guide  and  deliverer  of 
the  wandering  herds  or  herdsmen  in  the  deserts, 
either  in  a  direct  way,  or  by  giving  oracles.  Am¬ 
mon,  therefore,  who  is  identical  with  the  ram,  is 
the  guide  and  protector  of  man  and  of  all  his  pos¬ 
sessions  ;  he  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  man¬ 
kind  as  the  common  ram  to  his  flock. 

The  introduction  of  the  worship  of  Ammon  from 
Aethiopia  into  Egypt  was  symbolically  represented 
in  a  ceremony  which  was  performed  at  Thebes 
once  in  every  year.  On  a  certain  day,  the  image 
of  the  god  was  carried  across  the  river  Nile  into 
Libya,  and  after  some  days  it  was  brought  back,  as 
if  the  god  had  arrived  from  Aethiopia.  (Diod.  i.  97.) 
The  same  account  is  given  by  Eustathius  {ad  Horn. 
It.  v.  p.  128),  though  in  a  somewhat  different  form; 
for  he  relates,  that  according  to  some,  the  Aethio¬ 
pians  used  to  fetch  the  images  of  Zeus  and  other 
gods  from  the  great  temple  of  Zeus  at  Thebes. 
With  these  images  they  went  about,  at  a  certain 
period,  in  Libya,  celebrated  a  splendid  festival  for 
twelve  days — for  this,  he  adds,  is  the  number  of 
the  gods  they  worship.  This  number  twelve  con¬ 
tains  an  allusion  to  the  number  of  signs  in  the 
zodiac,  of  which  the  ram  {caper)  is  one.  Thus  we 
arrive  at  the  second  pliasis  in  the  character  of 
Ammon,  who  is  here  conceived  as  the  sun  in  the 
sign  of  Caper.  (Zeus  disguised  in  the  skin  of  a  ram. 
See  Hygin.  Fab.  133,  Poet.  Astr.  i.  20  ;  Macrob. 
Sat.  i.  21.  18  ;  Aelian,  V.  II.  x.  18.)  This  astro¬ 
nomical  character  of  Ammon  is  of  later  origin,  and 
perhaps  not  older  than  the  sixth  century  before 
Christ.  The  speculating  Greeks  of  still  later  times 
assigned  to  Ammon  a  more  spiritual  nature.  Thus 
Diodorus,  though  in  a  passage  (iii.  68,  Ac.)  he 
makes  Ammon  a  king  of  Libya,  describes  him  (i. 
11,  Ac.)  as  the  spirit  pervading  the  universe,  and 
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as  the  author  of  all  life  in  nature.  (Comp.  Plut.  de 
Is.  et  Os.  9,  21.)  The  new  Platonists  perceived 
in  Ammon  their  demiurgos,  that  is,  the  creator  and 
preserver  of  the  world.  As  this  subject  belongs 
more  especially  to  the  mythology  of  Egypt,  we 
cannot  here  enter  into  a  detailed  discussion  about 
the  nature  and  character  which  the  later  Greeks 
assigned  to  him,  or  his  connexion  with  Dionysus 

I  and  Heracles.  Respecting  these  points  and  the 
various  opinions  of  modern  critics,  as  well  as  the 
different  representations  of  Ammon  still  extant, 
the  reader  may  consult  Jablonsky,  Pantheon  Aegypt.; 
Bolden,  Das  alte  Indien ,  mil  besonderer  Rucksicht 
auf  Egypten,  ii.  c.  2.  §  9  ;  J.  C.  Prichard,  Egyptian 
j  Mythology ;  J.  F.  Champollion,  Pantheon  Egyptien , 
i  021  Collection  des  Personages  de  I'ancienne  Egypte ,  fyc., 
Paris,  1823. 

The  worship  of  Ammon  was  introduced  into 
Greece  at  an  early  period,  probably  through  the 
medium  of  the  Greek  colony  in  Cyrene,  which 
must  have  formed  a  connexion  with  the  great  ora¬ 
cle  of  Ammon  in  the  Oasis  soon  after  its  establish¬ 
ment.  Ammon  had  a  temple  and  a  statue,  the 
gift  of  Pindar,  at  Thebes  (Paus.  ix.  16.  §  1),  and 
another  at  Sparta,  the  inhabitants  of  which,  as 
Pausanias  (iii.  18.  §  2)  says,  consulted  the  oracle 
.  of  Ammon  in  Libya  from  early  times  more  than 
the  other  Greeks.  At  Aphytis,  Ammon  was  wor- 
L  shipped,  from  the  time  of  Lysander,  as  zealously  as 

I  in  Ammonium.  Pindar  the  poet  honoured  the  god 
with  a  hymn.  At  Megalopolis  the  god  was  repre¬ 
sented  with  the  head  of  a  ram  (Paus.  viii.  32.  §  1 ), 
and  the  Greeks  of  Cyrenaica  dedicated  at  Delphi  a 
chariot  with  a  statue  of  Ammon,  (x.  13.  §  3.)  The 

I  homage  which  Alexander  paid  to  the  god  in  the 
Oasis  is  well  known.  [L.  S.] 

AMMON  (" Aggcou),  a  geometrician,  who  made 

Sa  measurement  of  the  walls  of  Rome,  about  the 
time  of  the  first  invasion  of  the  Goths,  and  found 
(  them  to  be  21  miles  in  circuit.  (Olympiodorus, 
ap.  Phot.  Cod.  80,  p.  63,  ed.  Bekker.)  [P.  S.] 

|  AMMON  i)'Aggoou).  1.  Bishop  of  Hadrianople, 
A.  d.  400,  wrote  (in  Greek)  On  the  Resurrection 
i  against  Origenism  (not  extant).  A  fragment  of 
.  Ammon,  from  this  work  possibly,  may  be  found  ap. 
j  S.  Cyril.  Alex.  Lib.  de  Recta  Fide.  (Vol.  v.  pt.  2,  ad 
fin.  p.  50,  ed.  Paris.  16 38-.)  He  was  present  at 
the  Council  of  Constantinople  a.  d.  394,  held  on 
occasion  of  the  dedication  of  Rufinus’s  church, 

!  near  Chalcedon.  (Soz.  Hist.  Eccl.  viii.  8.  3  ;  Mansi, 

)  Concilia,  vol.  iii.  p.  851.) 

I  2.  Bishop  of  Elearchia,  in  the  Thebaide,  in 
1  the  4th  and  5th  centuries.  To  him  is  addressed 
the  Canonical  Epistle  of  Theophilus  of  Alexandria, 
ap.  Synodicon  Beveregii,  vol.  i.  pt.  1,  p.  170.  Pape- 
I  brochius  has  published  in  a  Latin  version  his 
;  Epistle  to  Theophilus,  De  Vita  et  Conversatione 
-  SS.  Pachomii  et  Theodori  (ap.  Bolland.  Ada  Sanc- 
•torum ,  vol.  xiv.  p.  347,  &c.).  It  contains  an 
!  Epistle  of  St.  Antony.:  [A.  J.  C.] 

AMMO'NAS  (’ Aggoiuas)oi  AMOUN  (’A govu), 
founder  of  one  of  the  most  celebrated  monastic 
communities  in  Egypt.  Obliged  by  his  relations 
to  marry,  he  persuaded  his  bride  to  perpetual  con¬ 
tinence  (Sozom.  Hist.  Eccl.  i.  14)  by  the  authority 
bf  St.  Paul’s  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  (Socr. 
Hist.  Eccl.  iv.  23.)  They  lived  together  thus  for 
18  years,  when  at  her  wish,  for  greater  perfection, 
they  parted,  and  he  retired  to  Scetis  and  Mt. 
Nitria,  to  the  south  of  Lake  Mareotis,  where  he 
lived  22  years,  visiting  his  sister-wife  twice  in  the 
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year.  (Ibid,  and  Pallad.  Hist.  Laus.  c.  7  ;  Ruffin. 
Vit.Patr.  c.  29.)  He  died  before  St.  Antony  (from 
whom  there  is  an  epistle  to  him,  S.  Athan.  Opp.  vol. 
i.  pt.  2,  p.  959,  ed.  Bened.),  i.  e.  before  a.  d.  365, 
for  the  latter  asserted  that  he  beheld  the  soul  of 
Amoun  borne  by  angels  to  heaven  (  Vit.  S.  Antonii  a 
S.  Athanas.  §  60),  and  as  St.  Athanasius’s  history 
of  St.  Antony  preserves  the  order  of  time,  he  died 
perhaps  about  A.  D.  320.  There  are  seventeen  or 
nineteen  Rules  of  Asceticism  ( KecpaXaia )  ascribed  to 
him  ;  the  Greek  original  exists  in  MS.  (Lambecius, 
Biblioth.  Vindol.  lib.  iv.  cod.  156,  No.  6) ;  they  are 
published  in  the  Latin  version  of  Gerhard  Vossius 
in  the  Biblioth.  PP.  Ascetica ,  vol.  ii.  p.  484,  Paris. 
1661.  Twenty-tico  Ascetic  Institutions  of  the  same 
Amoun,  or  one  bearing  the  same  name,  exist  also 
inMS.  (Lambec.  1.  c.  Cod.  155,  No.  2.)  [A.  J. C.] 

AMMO'NIA  ('Aggwuia),  a  surname  of  Hera, 
under  which  she  was  worshipped  in  Elis.  The 
inhabitants  of  Elis  had  from  the  earliest  times 
been  in  the  habit  of  consulting  the  oracle  of  Zeus 
Ammon  in  Libya.  (Paus.  v.  15.  §  7.)  [L.  S.] 

AMMONIA'NUS  (’A  ggouviauos),  a  Greek 
grammarian,  who  lived  in  the  fifth  century  after 
Christ.  He  was  a  relation  and  a  friend  of  the  phi¬ 
losopher  Syrianus,  and  devoted  his  attention  to 
the  study  of  the  Greek  poets.  It  is  recorded  of 
him  that  he  had  an  ass,  which  became  so  fond  of 
poetry  from  listening  to  its  master,  that  it  neglect¬ 
ed  its  food.  (Damascius,  ap.  Phot.  p.  339,  a.,  ed. 
Bekker ;  Suid.  s.  v.  ’ Aggoouiauos  and  yO uos  Aupas.) 

AMMO'NIUS,  a  favourite  of  Alexander 
Balas,  king  of  Syria,  to  whom  Alexander  entrust¬ 
ed  the  entire  management  of  public  affairs.  Am¬ 
mon  ius  was  avaricious  and  cruel ;  he  put  to  death 
numerous  friends  of  the  king,  the  queen  Laodice, 
and  Antigonus,  the  son  of  Demetrius.  Being  de¬ 
tected  in  plotting  against  the  life  of  Ptolemy  Phi- 
lometor,  about  B.  c.  147,  the  latter  required 
Alexander  to  surrender  Ammonius  to  him;  but 
though  Alexander  refused  to  do  this,  Ammonius 
was  put  to  death  by  the  inhabitants  of  Antioch, 
whom  Ptolemy  had  induced  to  espouse  his  cause. 
(Liv.  Epit.  50 ;  Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  4.  §  5  ;  Diod. 
Eocc.  29,  p.  628,  ed.  Wess.) 

AMMO'NIUS  (’A ggduLos)  of  Alexandria, 
the  son  of  Ammonius,  was  a  pupil  of  Alexander, 
and  one  of  the  chief  teachers  in  the  grammatical 
school  founded  by  Aristarchus.  (Suid.  s.  v.  ’A g- 
goluios.)  He  wrote  commentaries  upon  Homer, 
Pindar,  and  Aristophanes,  none  of  which  are  ex¬ 
tant.  (Fabric.  Bibl.  Graec.  v.  p.  712;  Matter, 
Essais  historiques  sur  V  ccole  d' Alexandre,  i.  pp. 
179,  233.) 

AMMO'NIUS  (fAggwvios),  of  Alexandria, 
Presbyter  and  Oeconomus  of  the  Church  in  that 
city,  and  an  Egyptian  by  birth,  A.  d.  458.  He 
subscribed  the  Epistle  sent  by  the  clergy  of  Egypt 
to  the  emperor  Leo,  in  behalf  of  the  Council  of 
Chalcedon.  ( Concilia ,  ed.  Labbei,  vol.  iv.  p.  897, 
b.)  He  wrote  (in  Greek)  On  the  Difference 
between  Nature  and  Person ,  against  the  Mono- 
physite  heresy  of  Eutyches  and  Dioscorus  (not 
extant)  ;  an  Exposition  of  the  Booh  of  Acts  (ap. 
Catena  Graec.  Pair,  in  Act.  SS.  Apostolorum ,  8vo., 
Oxon.  1838,  ed.  Cramer)  ;  a  Commentary  on 
the  Psalms  (used  by  Nicetas  in  his  Catena  ;  see 
Cod.  189,  Biblioth.  Coislin.,  ed.  Montfauc.  p. 
244)  ;  On  the  Hexacmeron  (no  remains)  ;  On  St. 
John's  Gospel ,  which  exists  in  the  Catena  Grae¬ 
corum  Patrum  in  S.  Joan.  ed.  Corderii,  fob, 
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Antw.  1630.  He  is  quoted  in  the  Catenae  on  the 
History  of  Susannah  and  on  Daniel.  ( Nova  Col¬ 
lect.  Script.  Vet.  ab  Angelo  Maio,  p.  166,  &c.vol.  i. 
a.  d.  1825.)  [A.  J.  C.] 

AMMONIUS  (’A yyrivios)  GRAMMATICUS, 
professor  of  grammar  at  Alexandria,  with  Helladius, 
at  the  close  of  the  4th  century.  He  was  also  priest 
of  the  Egyptian  Ape.  On  the  vigorous  overthrow  of 
idolatry  in  Egypt  by  the  bishop  Theophilus  A.  n. 
389-391,  Ammonius  and  Helladius  fled  to  Con¬ 
stantinople  and  there  resumed  their  profession. 
(Socr.  Hist.  Eccl.  v.  16.)  Ammonius  wrote,  in 
Greek,  On  the  Differences  of  Words  of  like  Significa¬ 
tion  (tt epl  oyo'unv  Kal  oiacpopooi'  A e\eoou),  which  is 
appended  to  many  lexicons,  e.  g.  to  that  of  Scapula. 
It  was  edited  by  Valckneaer,  4to.,  Lugd.  Bat.  1739, 
and  with  further  notes  by  Chr.  Frid.  Ammon, 
8vo.,  Erlang.  1787.  There  is  another  work  by 
this  Ammonius,  tt  epl  duvpoAoylas,  which  has  not 
yet  been  printed.  (Fabric.  Bibl.  Graec.  vol.  v. 
p.  715.)  The  historian  Socrates  was  a  pupil  of 
Ammonius.  (Hist.  Eccl.  v.  16.)  [A.  J.  C.] 

AMMONIUS  (’A qqwrnos),  son  of  Hermeas, 
studied  with  his  brother  Heliodorus  at  Athens 
under  Proclus  (who  died  A.  d.  484),  and  was  the 
master  of  Simplicius,  Asclepius  Trallianus,  John 
Philoponus,  and  Damascius.  His  Commentaries  (in 
Greek)  on  Plato  and  Ptolemy  are  lost,  as  well  as 
many  on  Aristotle.  His  extant  works  are  Com¬ 
mentaries  on  the  Isagoge  of  Porphyry ,  or  the  Five 
Predicables ,  first  published  at  Venice  in  1500,  and 
On  the  Categories  of  Aristotle ,  and  De  Interpre- 
tatione,  first  published  at  Venice  in  1503.  See  too 
ap.  Alexand.  Aphrodis.  De  Fato,  p.  180,  8vo. 
Lond.  1658.  The  above-named  Commentaries  on 
Aristotle  are  also  published  in  the  Scholia  in 
Aristot.  ed.  Brandis.  In  MS.  are  his  Commentaries 
on  Aristotle’s  Topics  and  Metaphysics,  and  his 
Methodus  construendi  Astrolabium.  (Fabric.  Bibl. 
Graec.  vol.  v.  p.  707.)  [A.  J.  C.] 

AMMONIUS,  of  Lamprae,  a  village  of 
Attica,  a  Peripatetic  philosopher,  who  lived  in 
the  first  century  of  the  Christian  aera.  He  was 
the  instructor  of  Plutarch,  who  praises  his  great 
learning  (Symp.  iii.  1),  and  introduces  him  dis¬ 
coursing  on  religion  and  sacred  rites,  (ix.  15.) 
Corsini  endeavours  to  shew  (in  vita  Plutarchi ,  p.  6), 
that  Ammonius  of  Lamprae  is  really  the  same  per¬ 
son  with  Ammonius  the  Egyptian  mentioned  by 
Eunapius,  and  concludes  that  it  was  from  this 
source  Plutarch  obtained  the  minute  knowledge  of 
Egyptian  worship  which  he  has  shewn  in  his  trea¬ 
tise  on  Isis  and  Osiris. 

Ammonius  of  Lamprae  is  mentioned  by  Ammo¬ 
nius,  the  author  of  the  work  De  Dfferentiis  Ver- 
borum ,  under  the  word  ficoyos,  as  having  written  a 
treatise  Ilepi  Bwydh',  or  as  the  fuller  title  is  given 
by  Athenaeus,  n epl  Buyoiv  ual  ©i jctiwv.  (xi.  p. 
476,  f.)  Whether  the  same  Ammonius  was  the 
author  of  another  work,  riepl  r ecu  'AOguga-iu 
’EraipiSwu,  mentioned  by  Athenaes  (xiii.  p.  56 7, 
a),  is  uncertain.  [B.  J.] 

AMMO'NIUS  ('Ayyoivios)  LITHO'TOMUS, 
an  eminent  surgeon  of  Alexandria,  mentioned  by 
Celsus  (De  Med.  vii.  Praef.  p.  137),  whose  exact 
date  is  not  known,  but  who  probably  lived  in  the 
reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  b.  c.  283—247, 
as  his  name  occurs  in  Celsus  together  with  those 
of  several  other  surgeons  who  lived  at  that  time, 
lie  is  chiefly  celebrated  for  having  been  the  first 
person  who  thought  of  breaking  a  stone  within  the 
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bladder  when  too  large  for  extraction  entire ;  on 
which  account  he  received  the  cognomen  of 
XidoToyos.  An  account  of  his  mode  of  operation, 
as  described  by  Celsus  (De  Med.  vii.  26,  p.  161), 
is  given  in  the  Diet,  of  Ant.  p.  220.  Some  medical 
preparations  used  by  a  physician  of  the  same  name 
occur  also  in  Aetius  and  Paulus  Aegineta,  but 
whether  they  all  belong  to  the  same  person  is  un¬ 
certain.  [W.  A.  G.] 

AMMO'NIUS,  the  Monk,  flourished  a.d.  372. 

He  was  one  of  the  Four  Great  Brothers  (so  called 
from  their  height),  disciples  of  Pambo,  the  monk 
of  Mt.  Nitria  (  Vitae  Patrum ,  ii.  23  ;  Pallad.  Hist. 
Laus.  c.  12,  ed.  Rosweyd.  p.  543.)  He  knew  the 
Bible  by  heart,  and  carefully  studied  Didymus,  Ori- 
gen,  and  the  other  ecclesiastical  authors.  In  A.  n. 
339-341  he  accompanied  St.  Athanasius  to  Rome. 

In  a.  d.  371-3,  Peter  II.  succeeded  the  latter,  and 
when  he  fled  to  Rome  from  his  Arian  persecutors, 
Ammonius  retired  from  Canopus  into  Palestine. 

He  witnessed  the  cruelties  of  the  Saracens  against 
the  monks  of  Mount  Sinai  a.  d.  377,  and  received 
intelligence  of  the  sufferings  of  others  near  the  Red 
Sea.  On  his  return  to  Egypt,  he  took  up  his 
abode  at  Memphis,  and  described  these  distresses 
in  a  book  which  he  wrote  in  Egyptian.  This 
being  found  at  Naucratis  by  a  priest,  named  John, 
was  by  him  translated  into  Greek,  and  in  that 
form  is  extant,  in  Christi  Marty  rum  Electi  tri- 
umphi  (p.  88,  ed.  Combefis,  8vo.,  Par.  1660). 
Ammonius  is  said  to  have  cut  off  an  ear  to  avoid 
promotion  to  the  episcopate.  (Socr.  iv.  23  ;  Pallad. 
Hist.  Laus.  c.  12.)  [A.  J.  C.] 

AMMO'NIUS  (’Ayyamos)  the  Peripatetic, 
who  wrote  only  a  few  poems  and  declamations. 

He  was  a  different  person  from  Ammonius,  the 
teacher  of  Plotinus.  (Longin.  ap.  Porphyr.  in 
Plotin.  vit.  c.  20  ;  Philostr.  ii.  27  ;  Ruhnken,  Diss. 
de  Longino.) 

AMMO'NIUS  (’ Ayycouios),  a  Greek  Poet, 
who  lived  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Theodosius  II. 

He  wrote  an  epic  poem  on  the  insurrection  of  the 
Goths  under  Gainas  (a.  d.  400),  which  he  called 
Taivla,  and  is  said  to  have  read  in  a.  d.  438  to  the 
emperor,  who  received  it  with  great  approbation. 
(Socrat.  Hist.  Eccles.  vi.  6 ;  Nicephor.  xii.  6.) 
Who  this  Ammonius  was,  and  whether  the  lines 
quoted  in  the  Etymologicum  Magnum  (s.u.MiVai/ros) 
from  one  Ammonius,  and  the  two  epigrams  in  the 
Anthologia  Graeca  (iii.  3,  p.  841,  ed.  Jacobs), 
which  bear  the  same  name,  belong  to  him,  is  un¬ 
certain.  [L.  S.] 

AMMO'NIUS  or  HAMMONIUS,  an  am¬ 
bassador  of  Ptolemaeus  Auletes,  who  was  sent 
to  Rome  b.  c.  56  to  seek  assistance  against  the 
Alexandrians,  who  had  opposed  the  king.  (Cic. 
ad  Fam.  i.  1.)  He  is  perhaps  the  same  person  as 
the  Ammonius  who  is  spoken  of  as  one  of  the 
agents  of  Cleopatra  in  b.  c.  44.  (Ad  Att.  xv.  15.) 

AMMO'NIUS,  called  S  ACC  AS  (’A  yydnos 
ZZaitKas,  i.e.  ~2,aKKocp6pos ),  or  sack-carrier,  because 
his  official  employment  was  carrying  the  corn,  landed 
at  Alexandria,  as  a  public  porter  ( sciccarius ,  see  I 
Gothofred  ad  Cod.  Theodos.  14,  tit.  22),  was  bom 
of  Christian  parents.  Porphyry  asserts  (lib.  3,,. 
adv.  Christian,  ap.  Euseb.  //.  E.  vi.  19),  Eusebius  ijj 
(/.  c .)  and  St.  Jerome  (  Vir.  III.  §  55)  deny,  that  I;  I 
he  apostatized  from  the  faith.  At  any  rate  he  ! 
combined  the  study  of  philosophy  with  Christianity,  j  I 
and  is  regarded  by  those  who  maintain  his  apostasy  i 
as  the  founder  of  the  later  Platonic  School,  i 
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Among  his  disciples  are  mentioned  Longinus,  Ile- 
rennius,  Plotinus  (Amin.  Marcell,  xxii.),  both 
Origens,  and  St.  Heraclas.  He  died  A.  d.  243,  at 
the  age  of  more  than  80  years.  A  life  of  Aristo¬ 
tle,  prefixed  to  the  Commentary  of  his  namesake 
on  the  Categories,  has  been  ascribed  to  him,  but  it 
is  probably  the  work  of  John  Philoponus.  The 
Pagan  disciples  of  Ammonius  held  a  kind  of  phi¬ 
losophical  theology.  Faith  was  derived  by  in¬ 
ward  perception  ;  God  was  threefold  in  essence , 
intelligence ,  (viz.  in  knowledge  of  himself)  and 
power  (viz.  in  activity),  the  two  latter  notions 
being  inferior  to  the  first ;  the  care  of  the  world 
was  entrusted  to  gods  of  an  inferior  race,  below 
those  again  were  daemons,  good  and  bad ;  an 
ascetic  life  and  theurgy  led  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  Infinite,  who  was  worshipped  by  the  vulgar, 
only  in  their  national  deities.  The  Alexandrian 
physics  and  psychology  were  in  accordance  with 
these  principles.  If  we  are  to  consider  him  a 
Christian,  he  was,  besides  his  philosophy  (which 
would,  of  course,  then  be  represented  by  Origen, 
and  not  by  the  pagan  Alexandrian  school  as  above 
described)  noted  for  his  writings  (Euseb.  II.  E.  vi. 
19),  especially  on  the  Scriptures.  (Euseb.  Epist. 
ad  Caspian,  a  Gallandi’s  Bill.  Pair.  vol.  if)  He 
composed  a  Diatessaron,  or  Harmony  of  the  Gospels , 
which  exists  in  the  Latin  version  of  Victor,  bishop 
of  Capua  (in  the  6th  cent.,  who  wrongly  ascribed 
it  to  latian)  and  of  Luscinius.  (See  JMonuinenta 
Pair.  Orthodoosographa,  i.  pt.  2,  per  Grynaeum,  pp. 
661— /  47,  fob,  Basil.,  1569;  E  Graeco  versa  per 
Ottoman'.  Luscinium.  Aug.  Vind.  4to.,  1523;  and 
in  German,  Augsb.,  8vo.,  1524  ;  the  version  of 
Victor,  Mogunt.,  8vo.,  1524;  Colon.,  8vo.,  1532; 
in  Reg-Imp.  et  Consist.  Monast.  B.  M.  V.  de 
Salem,  8vo.,  1774  ;  Biblioth.  Patr.  a  Galland.,  vol. 
ii.  p.  531,  Venet.,  1766  ;  where  vid.  Prolegom.) 
Besides  the  Harmony,  Ammonius  wrote  De  Con¬ 
sensu  Moysis  et  Jesu  (Euseb.  II.  E.  vi.  19),  which 
is  praised  by  St.  Jerome  (  Vir.  Illustr.  §  55),  but 
is  lost.  [A.  j  q  j 

AMNISI'ADES  (’A^ui nanabes  or  ’A p-VLcxides), 
the  nymphs  of  the  river  Amnistis  in  Crete,  who 
are  mentioned  in  connexion  with  the  worship  of 
Artemis  there.  (G'allim.  Hymn,  in  Dian.  15,  162 ; 
Apollon.  Rhod.  iii.  881.)  ’  [L.  S.] 

AMOME'TUS  (’A gdgrjTos),  a  Greek  writer  of 
uncertain  date,  who  wrote  a  work  on  the  people 
called  Attaci  (Plin.  II.  JV.  vi.  17.  s.  20),  and 
another  entitled  AudnrA ovs  e/c  M egcpeoos.  (Antigon. 
Cary st.  Hist.  Mir.  c.  164  ;  comp.  Aelian,  V.  H. 
xvii.  6.)  We  ought  probably  to  read  ’A googrjros 
instead  of ’A rpoupros  in  Schol.  ad  Apoll.  iii.  179, 
and  Eudoc.  Viol.  p.  248. 

AMOMPIIA'RETUS  (A  gogcpdpeTos),  com¬ 
mander  of  the  Pitanatan  lochus  in  the  Spartan 
army,  who  refused  to  march  previously  to  the 
battle  of  Plataea  (b.  c.  479)  to  a  part  of  the  plain 
near  the  city,  as  Pausanias  ordered,  because  he 
thought  that  such  a  movement  was  equivalent  to  a 
flight.  He  at  length  changed  his  mind  when  he 
had  been  left  by  the  other  part  of  the  army,  and 
set.  out  to  join  Pausanias.  He  fell  in  the  battle 
which  followed,  after  distinguishing  himself  by  his 
bravery,  and  was  buried  among  the  Irenes. 
(Herod,  ix.  53—57,  71,  85  ;  Plut.  Aristid.  17.; 
As  to  the  meaning  of  the  last  word  see  Diet,  of 
Ant.  s.  v.  Elpyu,  and  Thirlwall,  Hist,  of  Greece ,  ii. 
p.  350. 

AMOR,  the  god  of  love  and  harmony,  hie  had 
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no  place  in  the  religion  of  the  Romans,  who  know 
and  speak  of  him  only  from  what  they  had  heard 
from  the  Greeks,  and  translate  the  Greek  name 
Eros  into  Amor.  [Eros.]  [L.  S.] 

.  AMORAEUS  ('Agopalos),  king  of  the  Derbicae, 
m  a  war  against  whom,  according  to  Ctesias 
\1  e>  sic.  c.  6,  ed.  Lion),  Cyrus,  the  first  king  of 
Persia,  fell. 

AM  URGES  ( Ap.opyrjs').  1.  A  king  of  the 
Sacae,  accoidmg  to  Ctesias,  whom  Cyrus,  king  of 
Persia,  conquered  in  battle,  but  afterwards  re¬ 
leased,  when  he  himself  was  vanquished  and  taken 
prisoner  by  Spamithra,  the  wife  of  Amorges. 
Ctesias  represents  Amorges  as  subsequently  one  of 
the  firmest  allies  of  Cyrus.  (Persic,  cc.  3,'4,  7,  8 
ed.  Lion.)  ‘  ’  ’  ’ 

2.  A  Persian  commander,  killed  in  Caria,  in 
the  revolt  of  the  province,  b.  c.  498.  (Herod,  v 
121.) 

3.  The  bastard  son  of  Pissuthus,  who  revolted 
in  Caria  about  b.  c.  413.  The  Peloponnesians 
assisted  Tissaphernes  in  putting  down  this  revolt, 
and  took  Iasus,  b.  c.  412,  which  was  held  by 
Amorges.  The  latter  fell  into  their  hands  on  the 
capture  of  the  place,  and  was  surrendered  by  them 
to  Tissaphernes.  (Thuc.  viii.  5,  19,  28,  54.) 

AMPE'LIUS.  We  possess  a  short  tract  bear¬ 
ing  the  title  Lucii  Ampelii  Liber  Memorialis.  It 
was  first  made  known  by  Salmasius,  in  1638,  from 
a  MS.  in  the  library  of  Juretus,  and  subsequent 
editors  following  his  example  have  generally  ap¬ 
pended  it  to  editions  of  Floras.  We  conclude 
from  internal  evidence  (cc.  29,  47),  that  it  must 
have  been  composed  after  the  reign  of  Trajan,  and 
before  the  final  division  of  the  Roman  empire. 
Himerius,  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  and  Symmachus 
make  frequent  mention  of  an  Ainpelius,  who  en¬ 
joyed  the  high  dignities  of  magister  officioram, 
proconsul  and  praefectus  urbi  under  Valentinian 
and  his  immediate  successors,  and  the  name  occurs 
in  connexion  with  thirteen  laws  of  the  Theodosian 
code.  Sidonius  Apollinaris  also  (ix.  301)  com¬ 
memorates  the  learning  of  an  Ampelius,  but  we 
nowhere  find  any  allusion  which  would  enable  us  to 
establish  a  connexion  between  the  person  or  persons 
spoken  of  by  these  writers  and  the  compiler  of  the 
Liber  Memorialis.  On  the  contrary  Glaser  has 
adduced  reasons  (in  Rheinische s  Museum  for  1842, 
p.  145),  which  render  it  probable  that  the  author 
of  the  Liber  Memorialis  lived  at  an  earlier  time 
than  the  above-mentioned  persons.  It  is  stated 

in  c.  18  of  this  book,  u  Sulla  -  primus 

invasit  imperium,  solusque  deposuitP  Now  as 
Diocletian  and  Maximianus  resigned  the  govern¬ 
ment  in  a.  d.  305,  and  this  event  is  spoken  of  by 
all  the  historians  who  treat  of  that  period,  the 
Liber  Memorialis  would  seem  to  have  been  com¬ 
posed  at  least  before  that  year. 

This  work,  which  is  dedicated  to  a  certain  Ma- 
crinus  or  Marinus,  equally  unknown  with  the 
author  himself,  is  a  sort  of  common-place-book, 
containing  within  a  short  compass  a  condensed  and 
meagre  summary,  collected  from  various  sources,  of 
the  most  striking  objects  and  phaenomena  of  the 
material  universe  and  the  most  remarkable  events 
in  the  histoiy  ol  the  world,  the  whole  classified 
systematically  under  proper  heads,  and  divided 
into  fifty  chapters.  It  is  of  little  value  in  any 
point  of  view.  Nearly  all  the  facts  recorded  are 
to  be  found  elsewhere  in  a  more  detailed  and  satis¬ 
factory  form,  and  truth  is  so  blended  with  false- 
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hood,  and  the  blunders  committed  so  numerous, 
that  it  cannot  be  used  with  safety  for  reference. 
The  style,  where  it  is  not  a  mere  catalogue  of 
names,  is  simple  and  unaffected,  but  both  in  the 
construction  of  the  sentences  and  in  the  use  of 
particular  words,  we  can  detect  many  traces  of 
corrupted  latinity.  The  commentaries  and  criti¬ 
cisms  of  Salmasius,  Muretus,  Freinsheim,  Hein- 
sius,  Perizonius  and  other  scholars  will  be  found 
in  the  edition  of  Duker  at  the  end  of  his  Florus. 
(Lug.  Bat.  1722 — 1744,  and  reprinted  at  Leips. 
1832.)  Ampelius  was  first  published  in  a  separate 
form,  with  very  useful  prolegomena,  by  Tzschucke 
(Leips.  1793),  and  subsequently  by  Pockwitz 
(L'unenb.  1823),  and  F.  A.  Beck.  (Leips. 
1826.)  [W.  R.] 

AMPHFANAX  (’A gcpiavat),  a  king  of  Lycia. 
When  Proetus  was  expelled  from  Argos  by  his 
twin-brother  Acrisius,  Amphianax  received  him  at 
his  court,  gave  him  his  daughter  Anteia  (some  call 
her  Stheneboea)  in  marriage,  and  afterwards  led 
him  back  to  Argolis,  where  his  share  in  the  go¬ 
vernment  and  Tiryns  were  restored  to  him.  Some 
traditions  called  this  Lycian  king  Iobates.  (Apol- 
lod.  ii.  2.  §  1;  Horn.  II.  vi.  157,  &c.)  [L.  S.J 

AMPHIA'NUS,  a  Greek  tragic  poet  at  Alex¬ 
andria.  (Schol.  ad  German.  Aral.  332,  p.  78,  ed. 
Buhl.) 

AMPHIARAI'DES,  a  patronymic  from  Am- 
phiaraus,  by  which  Ovid  (Fast.  ii.  43)  calls  his 
son  Alcmaeon.  [L.  S.J 

AMPHIARA'US  (’A gcptapaos),  a  son  of  Oicles 
and  Hypermnestra,  the  daughter  of  Thestius. 
(Horn.  Od.  xv.  244  ;  Apollod.  i.  8.  §  2  ;  Hygin. 
Fab.  73  ;  Paus.  ii.  21.  §  2.)  On  his  father’s  side 
he  was  descended  from  the  famous  seer  Melampus. 
(Paus.  vi.  17.  §  4.)  Some  traditions  represented 
him  as  a  son  of  Apollo  by  Hypermnestra,  which, 
however,  is  merely  a  poetical  expression  to  de¬ 
scribe  him  as  a  seer  and  prophet.  (Hygin.  Fab. 
70.)  Amphiaraus  is  renowned  in  ancient  story  as 
a  brave  hero  :  he  is  mentioned  among  the  hunters 
of  the  Calydonian  boar,  which  he  is  said  to  have 
deprived  of  one  eye,  and  also  as  one  of  the  Argo¬ 
nauts.  (Apollod.  i.  8.  §  2,  9.  §  16.)  For  a  time 
he  reigned  at  Argos  in  common  with  Adrastus ; 
but,  in  a  feud  which  broke  out  between  them, 
Adrastus  took  to  bight.  Afterwards,  however,  he 
became  reconciled  with  Amphiaraus,  and  gave  him 
his  sister  Eriphyle  in  marriage  [Adrastus],  by 
whom  Amphiaraus  became  the  father  of  Alcmaeon, 
Ampnilochus,  Eurydice,  and  Demonassa.  On 
marrying  Eriphyle,  Amphiaraus  had  sworn,  that 
he  would  abide  by  the  decision  of  Eriphyle  on  any 
point  in  which  he  should  differ  in  opinion  from 
Adrastus.  When,  therefore,  the  latter  called  upon 
him  to  join  the  expedition  of  the  Seven  against 
Thebes,  Amphiaraus,  although  he  foresaw  its  un¬ 
fortunate  issue  and  at  first  refused  to  take  any 
part  in  it,  was  nevertheless  persuaded  by  his  wife 
to  join  his  friends,  for  Eriphyle  had  been  enticed 
to  induce  her  husband  by  the  necklace  of  Harmonia 
which  Polyneices  had  given  her.  Amphiaraus  on 
leaving  Argos  enjoined  his  sons  to  avenge  his 
death  on  their  heartless  mother.  (Apollod.  iii.  6. 

§  2;  Hygin.  Fab.  73;  Diod.  iv.  65;  Horn.  Od. 
xv.  247,  &c.)  On  their  way  to  Thebes  the  heroes 
instituted  the  Nemean  games,  and  Amphiaraus 
won  the  victory  in  the  chariot-race  and  in  throwing 
the  discus.  (Apollod.  iii.  6.  §  4.)  During  the 
war  against  Thebes,  Amphiaraus  fought  bravely 
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(Pind.  01.  vi.  26,  &c.),  but  still  he  could  not  sup¬ 
press  his  anger  at  the  whole  undertaking,  and 
when  Tydeus,  whom  he  regarded  as  the  originator 
of  the  expedition,  was  severely  wounded  by  Mela- 
nippus,  and  Athena  was  hastening  to  render  him 
immortal,  Amphiaraus  cut  off  the  head  of  Mela- 
nippus,  who  had  in  the  mean  time  been  slain,  and 
gave  Tydeus  his  brains  to  drink,  and  Athena,  struck 
with  horror  at  the  sight,  withdrew.  (Apollod.  iii. 
6.  §  8.)  When  Adrastus  and  Amphiaraus  were 
the  only  heroes  who  survived,  the  latter  was  pur¬ 
sued  by  Periclymenus,  and  fled  towards  the  river 
Ismenius.  Here  the  earth  opened  before  he  was 
overtaken  by  his  enemy,  and  swallowed  up  Am- 
phiaraus  together  with  his  chariot,  but  Zeus  made 
him  immortal,  (Pind.  Nem.  ix.  57,  01.  vi.  21, 
&c. ;  Pint.  Parall.  6 ;  Cic.  de  Divin.  i.  40.) 
Henceforth  Amphiaraus  was  worshipped  as  a  hero, 
first  at  Oropus  and  afterwards  in  all  Greec^. 
(Paus.  i.  34.  §  2 ;  Liv.  xlv.  27.)  He  had  a  sanc¬ 
tuary  at  Argos  (Paus.  ii.  23.  §  2),  a  statue  at 
Athens  (i.  8.  §  3),  and  a  heroum  at  Sparta. 
(Muller,  Orchom.  pp.  146,  486.)  The  departure 
of  Amphiaraus  from  his  home  when  he  went  to 
Thebes,  was  represented  on  the  chest  of  Cypselus. 
(Paus.  v.  17.  §  4.)  Respecting  some  extant  works 
of  art,  of  which  Amphiaraus  is  the  subject,  see 
Griineisen,  Die  alt  griechische  Bronze  des  Tux'schen 
Kabinets  in  Tubingen,  Stuttg.  and  Tubing.  1835. 

The  prophetic  power,  which  Amphiaraus  was 
believed  to  possess,  was  accounted  for  by  his  de¬ 
scent  from  Melampus  or  Apollo,  though  there  was 
also  a  local  tradition  at  Phlius,  according  to  which 
he  had  acquired  them  in  a  night  which  he  spent  in 
the  prophetic  house  (oJkos  /j.<xvtlk6s)  of  Phlius. 
(Paus.  ii.  13.  §  6;  comp.  i.  34.  §  3.)  He  was, 
like  all  seers,  a  favourite  of  Zeus  and  Apollo. 
(Horn.  Od.  xv.  245.)  Respecting  the  oracle  of 
Amphiaraus  see  Diet,  of  Ant.  s.  v.  Oraculum.  It 
should  be  remarked  here,  that  Virgil  (Aen.  vii.  671) 
mentions  three  Greek  heroes  as  contemporaries  of 
Aeneas,  viz.  Tiburtus,  Catillus,  and  Coras,  the  first 
of  whom  was  believed  to  be  the  founder  of  Tibur, 
and  is  described  by  Pliny  (II.  N.  xvi.  87)  as  a  son 
of  Amphiaraus.  [L.  S.] 

AMPHICLEIA  (’ AgcpluXeia),  the  daughter  of 
Ariston,  and  the  wife  of  the  son  of  Iamblichus,  re¬ 
ceived  instruction  in  philosophy  from  Plotinus. 
(Porphyr.  vit.  Plotin.  c.  9.) 

AMPHFCRATES  (’ Agcpiupargs ),  king  of  Sa¬ 
mos  in  ancient  times,  in  whose  reign  the  Samians 
invaded  Aegina.  (Herod,  iii.  59.) 

AMPHFCRATES  (’A gcpLuparris),  a  Greek 
sophist  and  rhetorician  of  Athens.  He  was  a 
contemporary  of  Tigranes  (b.  c.  70),  and  being 
exiled  (we  know  not  for  what  reason)  from  Athens, 
he  went  to  Seleuceia  on  the  Tigris.  The  inhabitants 
of  this  place  requested  him  to  teach  rhetoric  in 
their  city,  but  he  haughtily  refused,  saying,  that 
the  vessel  was  too  small  to  contain  a  dolphin.  He 
then  went  to  Cleopatra,  the  daughter  of  Mithri- 
dates,  who  was  married  to  Tigranes,  and  who 
seems  to  have  become  attached  to  him.  Amphi- 
crates  soon  drew  suspicions  upon  himself,  and  was 
forbidden  to  have  any  intercourse  with  the  Greeks, 
whereupon  he  starved  himself  to  death.  (Plut. 
Lucull.  22.)  Longinus  (de  Sublim.  p.  54,  ed.  Toup) 
mentions  him  along  with  Hegesias  and  Matris, 
and  censures  him  for  his  affectation  of  sublimity. 
W  hether  he  is  the  same  person  as  the  Amphicrates 
who  wrote  a  work  on  celebrated  men  (tt ep\  iyfio£wy 
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av8pu>u,  A  then.  xiii.  p.  57 6 ;  Diog.  Laert.  ii.  101), 
is  uncertain.  [L.  S.] 

AMPHI'CRATES,  a  Greek  sculptor,  probably 
of  Athens,  since  he  was  the  maker  of  a  statue 
which  the  Athenians  erected  in  honour  of  a  cour¬ 
tezan,  who  having  learnt  from  Harmodius  and 
Aristogeiton  their  conspiracy  against  Hippias  and 
Hipparchus,  was  tortured  to  death  by  the  tyrants, 
without  disclosing  the  secret.  Her  name  Avas 
Leana  (a  lioness)  :  and  the  Athenians,  unwilling 
openly  to  honour  a  courtezan,  had  the  statue  made 
in  the  form  of  a  lioness;  and,  to  point  out  the  act 
which  it  was  meant  to  commemorate,  the  animal’s 
tongue  was  omitted.  We  know  nothing  of  the 
sculptor’s  age,  unless  we  may  infer  from  the  narra¬ 
tive  that  the  statue  was  made  soon  after  the  expul¬ 
sion  of  the  Peisistratidae.  (b.  c.  510.)  In  the 
passage  of  Pliny,  which  is  our  sole  authority 
(xxxiv.  19.  §  12),  there  is  a  manifest  corruption  of 
the  text,  and  the  reading  Amphicratis  is  only  a 
conjecture,  though  a  most  probable  one,  by  Sillig. 
(Catalogus  Artificum,  s.  v.)  [P.  S.] 

AMPHICTYON  (’ ApupiKTvoiv),  a  son  of  Deu¬ 
calion  and  Pyrrha  (Apollod.  i.  7.  §  2),  or  according 
to  others  an  autochthon,  who  after  having  married 
Cranae,  the  daughter  of  Cranaus,  king  of  Attica, 
expelled  his  father-in-law  from  his  kingdom  and 
usurped  his  throne.  He  ruled  for  twelve  years, 
and  was  then  in  turn  expelled  by  Erichthonius. 
(Apollod.  iii.  14.  §  5,  &c. ;  Paus.  i.  2.  §  5.)  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Eustathius  (ad  Horn.  p.  277),  he  was 
married  to  Chthonopatra,  by  whom  he  had  a  son, 
Physcus,  the  father  of  Locrus.  According  to 
Stephanus  Byzantius  (s.  v.  Qvcncos),  hoAvever, 
Aetolus  was  a  son  and  Physcus  a  grandson  of 
Amphictyon.  He  was  believed  to  have  been  the 
first  who  introduced  the  custom  of  mixing  wine 
with  water,  and  to  have  dedicated  two  altars  to 
Dionysus  Orthos  and  the  nymphs.  (Eustath.  ad 
Horn.  p.  1815.)  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  (iv. 
25),  who  calls  him  a  son  of  Hellen,  Pausanias  (x. 
8.  §  1),  and  others,  regard  Amphictyon  as  the 
founder  of  the  amphictyony  of  Thermopylae,  and 
in  consequence  of  this  belief  a  sanctuary  of  Am¬ 
phictyon  was  built  in  the  village  of  Anthela  on 
the  Asopus,  which  was  the  most  ancient  place  of 
meeting  of  this  amphictyony.  (Herod,  vii.  200.) 
But  this  belief  is  without  any  foundation,  and 
arose  from  the  ancients  assigning  the  establishment 
of  their  institutions  to  some  mythical  hero.  ( Did. 
of  Ant.  s.  v.  Amphydions.)  [L.  S.j 

AMPHICTY'ONIS  (’A qc/mcmom),  a  surname 
of  Demeter,  derived  from  Anthela,  where  she  was 
worshipped  under  this  name,  because  it  was  the 
place  of  meeting  for  the  amphictyons  of  Thermo¬ 
pylae,  and  because  sacrifices  were  offered  to  her  at 
the  opening  of  every  meeting.  (Herod,  vii.  200  ; 
Strab.  ix.  p.  429.)  '  [L.  S.] 

AMPHPDAMAS  (’Aq^uSd^uas).  1.  A  son  of 
Lycurgus  and  Cleophile,  and  father  of  Antimache, 
who  married  Eurystheus.  (Apollod.  iii.  9.  §  2.) 
According  to  Pausanias  (viii.  4.  §  6)  and  Apollo¬ 
nius  Rhodius  (i.  163)  he  was  a  son  of  Aleus,  and 
consequently  a  brother  of  Lycurgus,  Cepheus,  and 
Auge,  and  took  part  in  the  expedition  of  the 
Argonauts.  (Hygin.  Fab.  14.) 

2.  A  king  of  Chalcis  in  Euboea,  after  whose 
death  his  sons  celebrated  funeral  games,  in  which 
Hesiod  won  the  prize  in  a  poetical  contest.  It 
consisted  of  a  golden  tripod,  which  he  dedicated 
to  the  Muses  of  Helicon.  (Hes.  Op.  et  D.  654,  &c.) 
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3.  The  father  of  Clysonymus,  whom  Patroclus 
killed  when  yet  a  child.  (Horn.  II.  xxiii.  87  ; 
Apollod.  iii.  13.  §  8.)  Other  mythical  personages 
of  this  name  occur  in  Apollod.  ii.  5.  §  1 1  ;  Hygin. 
Fab.  14 ;  Horn.  II.  x,  266,  &c.  [L.  S.J 

AMPHPDAMAS  or  AMPHI'DAMUS  (’Aq- 
<£t5aqas,  ’A gcpidagos),  general  of  the  Eleans  in 
b.  c.  218,  was  taken  prisoner  by  Philip,  king  of 
Macedonia,  and  carried  to  Olympia,  but  was  set  at 
liberty  on  his  undertaking  to  bring  over  his  coun¬ 
trymen  to  Philip’s  side.  But  not  succeeding  in 
his  attempt,  he  went  back  to  Philip,  and  is  spoken 
of  as  defending  Aratus  against  the  charges  of 
Apelles.  (Polyb.  iv.  75,  84,  86.) 

AMPHPDICUS  (’A pcpfiiKos),  a  Theban  who, 
in  the  war  of  the  Seven  against  his  native  city, 
slew  Parthenopaeus.  (Apollod.  iii.  6.  §  8.)  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Euripides  (Phoen.  1156),  however,  it 
was  Periclymenus  who  killed  Parthenopaeus. 
Pausanias  (ix.  18.  §  4)  calls  him  Asphodicus, 
whence  some  critics  wish  to  introduce  the  same 
name  in  Apollodorus.  [L.  S.] 

AMPHI'ETES  or  AMPHIE'TERUS  (’Aq- 
( pierys ),  a  surname  of  Dionysus.  (Orph.  Hymn. 
52.  1,  51.  10.)  It  is  believed  that  at  Athens, 
where  the  Dionysiac  festivals  were  held  annually, 
the  name  signified  yearly,  while  at  Thebes,  where 
they  were  celebrated  every  third  year,  it  was  in- 
terpretated  to  be  synonymous  with  Tpier-ps.  [L.  S.J 

AMPHIGYEEIS  (’Aq^ryinjeis),  lame  or  limp¬ 
ing  on  both  feet,  a  surname  of  Hephaestus,  given 
him  because  Zeus  threw  him  from  Olympus  upon 
the  earth  for  having  wished  to  support  Hera. 
(Horn.  11.  i.  599 ;  comp.  Apollod.  i.  3.  §  5.) 
[PIephaestus.J  [L.  S.J 

AMPHTLOCHUS  (’Aq</nAoxos),  a  son  of 
Amphiaraus  and  Eriphyle,  and  brother  of  Alc- 
maeon.  (Apollod.  iii.  7.  §  2 ;  Horn.  Od.  xv.  248.) 
When  his  father  went  against  Thebes,  Amphi- 
lochus  was,  according  to  Pausanias  (v.  17.  §  4), 
yet  an  infant,  although  ten  years  afterwards  he  is 
mentioned  as  one  of  the  Epigoni,  and  according  to 
some  traditions  assisted  his  brother  in  the  murder 
of  his  mother.  [Alcmaeon.J  Pie  is  also  men¬ 
tioned  among  the  suitors  of  Plelen,  and  as  having 
taken  part  in  the  Trojan  war.  On  the  return 
from  this  expedition  he  together  with  Mopsus, 
who  was  like  himself  a  seer,  founded  the  town  of 
Mallos  in  Cilicia.  Hence  he  proceeded  to  his 
native  place,  Argos.  But  as  he  was  not  satisfied 
with  the  state  of  affairs  there,  he  returned  to 
Mallos.  When  Mopsus  refused  to  allow  him  any 
share  in  the  government  of  their  common  colony, 
the  two  seers  fought  a  single  combat  in  which  both 
were  killed.  This  combat  was  described  by  some 
as  having  arisen  out  of  a  dispute  about  their  pro¬ 
phetic  powers.  Their  tombs,  which  were  placed 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  one  could  not  be  seen 
from  the  other,  existed  as  late  as  the  time  of 
Strabo,  near  mount  Margasa,  not  far  from  Pyra- 
mus.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.675;  Lycophron,  439,  with 
the  Schol.)  According  to  other  traditions  (Strab. 
xiv.  p.  642),  Amphilochus  and  Calchas,  on  their 
return  from  Troy,  went  on  foot  to  the  celebrated 
grove  of  the  Clarian  Apollo  near  Colophon.  In 
some  accounts  he  was  said  to  have  been  killed  by 
Apollo.  (Hes.  ap.  Strab.  xiv.  p.  676.)  According 
to  Ihucydides  (ii.  68)  Amphilochus  returned  from 
Troy  to  Argos,  but  being  dissatisfied  there,  he 
emigrated  and  founded  Argos  Amphilochium  on 
the  Ambracian  gulf.  Other  accounts,  however, 
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ascribe  the  foundation  of  this  town  to  Alcmaeon 
(Strab.  vii.  p.  326),  or  to  Amphilochus  the  son  of 
Alcmaeon.  (Apollod.  iii.  7.  §  7.)  Being  a  son  of 
the  seer  Amphiaraus,  Amphilochus  was  likewise 
believed  to  be  endowed  with  prophetic  powers  ; 
and  at  Mallos  in  Cilicia  there  was  an  oracle  of 
Amphilochus,  which  in  the  time  of  Pausania3  (i. 
34.  §  2)  was  regarded  as  the  most  truthful  of  all. 
{Did.  of  Ant.  p.  673.)  He  was  worshipped  to¬ 
gether  with  his  father  at  Oropus  ;  at  Athens  he 
had  an  altar,  and  at  Sparta  a  heroum.  (Paus.  i. 
34.  §  2,  iii.  15.  §  6.) 

There  are  two  other  mythical  personages  of  this 
name,  one  a  grandson  of  our  Amphilochus  (Apollod. 
iii.  7.  §  7),  and  the  other  a  son  of  Drvas.  (Parthen. 
Erot.  27.)  [L.  S.] 

AMPIJI'LOCHUS,  of  Athens,  a  writer  on 
agriculture  mentioned  by  Varro  ( R .  R.  i.  1)  and 
Columella  (i.  1).  Pliny  also  speaks  of  a  work  of 
his  “  De  Medica  et  Cytiso.”  (II.  IV.  xviii.  16. 
s.  43.) 

AMPHILO'CHIUS  (’A p<jn\6xtos),  metropo¬ 
litan  of  Cyzicus  in  the  middle  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tury,  to  whom  Photius,  the  patriarch  of  Constanti¬ 
nople,  wrote  several  letters,  and  whose  answers 
are  still  extant  in  manuscript.  (Fabric.  Bibl.  Graec. 
viii.  p.  382.) 

AMPHILO'CHIUS,  ST.,  bishop  of  Iconium, 
the  friend  of  St.  Basil  and  St.  Gregory  of  Nazianzus, 
was  born  at  Caesareia,  and  began  life  as  a  pleader. 
(Basnage,  Anna i.  Politic.  Eccl.  iii.  p.  145,  a.;  and 
Gallandii  Biblioth.  Pair.  vol.  vi.  Prolegom.  ;  Epist. 
S.  Greg.  Naz.  9  [159].  Paris.  1840.)  He  lived 
in  retirement  with  his  father  at  Ozizalis  in  Cappa¬ 
docia,  till  he  was  summoned  to  preside  over  the 
see  of  Iconium  in  Lycaonia,  or  Pisidia  2da,  a.  d. 
373-4.  St.  Basil’s  Congratulatory  Epistle  on  the 
occasion  is  extant.  ( Ep .  393,  al.  161,  vol.  iii.  p. 
251,  ed.  Bened.)  He  soon  after  paid  St.  Basil  a 
visit,  and  persuaded  him  to  undertake  his  work 
“On  the  Holy  Ghost”  (vol.  iii.  p.  1),  which  he 
finished  A.  d.  375-6.  St.  Basil’s  Canonical  Epistles 
are  addressed  to  St.  Amphilochius  (l.  c.  pp.  268, 
290,  324,  written  a.  d.  374,  375).  The  latter  had 
received  St.  Basil’s  promised  book  on  the  Divinity 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  when  in  A.  D.  377  he  sent  a 
synodical  letter  (extant,  ap.  Mansi’s  Concilia,  vol. 
iii.  p.  505)  to  certain  bishops,  probably  of  Lycia, 
infected  with,  or  in  danger  of,  Macedonianism. 
The  Arian  persecution  of  the  church  ceased  on  the 
death  of  Valens  (a.  d.  378),  and  in  381,  Amphi¬ 
lochius  was  present  at  the  Oecumenical  Council  of 
Constantinople.  While  there,  he  signed,  as  a  wit¬ 
ness,  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen’s  will  (Opp.  S.  Greg. 
p.  204,  A.  B.),  and  he  was  nominated  with  Optimus 
of  Antioch  in  Pisidia  as  the  centre  of  catholic  com¬ 
munion  in  the  diocese  of  Asia.  In  a.  d.  383,  he 
obtained  from  Theodosius  a  prohibition  of  Arian 
assemblies,  practically  exhibiting  the  slight  other¬ 
wise  put  on  the  Son  of  God  by  a  contemptuous 
treatment  of  the  young  Arcadius.  (Fleury’s  Eccl. 
Hist,  xviii.  c.  27.)  This  same  year  he'  called  a 
council  at  Side  in  Pamphylia,  and  condemned  the 
Massalian  heretics,  who  made  the  whole  of  religion 
consist  in  prayer.  (Theodt.  Haeret.  Fab.  iv.  11.) 
In  a.  d.  394  he  was  at  the  Council  of  Constanti¬ 
nople  [see  Ammon  of  Hadrianople],  which  con¬ 
firmed  Bagadius  in  the  see  of  Bostra.  This  is 
the  last  we  hear  of  him.  He  died  before  the  per¬ 
secution  of  St.  Chrysostom,  probably  A.  n.  395, 
and  he  is  commemorated  on  Nov.  23rd.  His  re- 
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mains  (in  Greek)  have  been  edited  by  Combefis, 
with  those  of  Methodius  of  Patara  and  Andreas  ot 
Crete,  fol.  Par.  1644.  Of  Eight  Homilies  ascribed 
to  him,  some  at  least  are  supposititious  (Gallandi 
gives  five  among  his  works,  vol.  vi.  Biblioth.  Pair.), 
as  is  the  Life  of  St.  Basil.  There  is  attributed  to 
him  an  iambic  poem  of  333  verses  (in  reference 
to  the  Trinity)  addressed  to  Seleucus,  nephew  of 
St.  Olympias  (who  had  herself  been  brought  up  by 
Theodosia,  sister  to  St.  Amphilochius)  and  grand¬ 
son  of  the  general  Trajan,  who  perished  with  his 
master,  V alens,  at  Hadrianople,  a.  d.  37  8.  Gal¬ 
landi  adds  the  testimony  of  Cosmas  Indicopleustes 
(6th  cent.)  to  that  of  John  Damascene,  Zonaras, 
and  Balsamon,  in  favour  of  the  authenticity  of  this 
poem.  Combefis  has  collected  his  fragments  (l.  c. 
pp.  138-154),  and  Gallandi  has  added  to  them  (l.  c. 
p.  497,  &c.,  and  Proleg.  p.  12).  His  work  on  the 
Holy  Ghost  is  lost.  (St.  Jerome,  de  Script.  Eccl.  c. 
133  ;  Fabric.  Bibl.  Graec.  vol.  viii.  pp.  375 — 381.) 
St.  Gregory  Nazianzen  states,  that  “  by  prajmrs, 
adoration  of  the  Trinity,  and  sacrifices,  he  subdued 
the  pain  of  diseases.”  (Carm.  ad  Vital,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
1030,  v.  244.)  The  9th,  25— 28th,  62nd,  171st, 
and  184th  Epistles  of  St.  Gregory  are  addressed 
to  him.  [A.  J.  C.] 

AMPHILO'CHIUS,  bishop  of  Side  in  Pam¬ 
phylia,  who  was  present  at  the  council  of  Ephesus, 
in  which  Nestorius  was  condemned,  a.  d.  421,  and 
who  was  probably  the  author  of  some  homilies 
that  go  under  the  name  of  Amphilochius  of  Ico¬ 
nium.  (Phot.  Cod.  52,  p.  13,  a.,  Cod.  230,  p.  283, 
a.,  ed.  Bekk.;  Labbeus,  de  Script  Ecd.  vol.  i.  p.  63.) 

AMPHl'LYTUS  (' A/i(p'i\vTos),  a  celebrated 
seer  in  the  time  of  Peisistratus.  Herodotus  (i.  62) 
calls  him  an  Acamanian,  but  Plato  (  Theag.  p.124,  d) 
and  Clemens  Alexandrinus  (Strom,  i.  p.  333)  speak 
of  him  as  an  Athenian.  He  may  have  been  ori¬ 
ginally  an  Acamanian,  and  perhaps  received  the 
franchise  at  Athens  from  Peisistratus.  This  sup¬ 
position  removes  the  necessity  of  Valckenaer’s 
emendation.  (Ad  Ilerod.  1.  c.) 

AMPHI'MACITUS  ('A g<pigaXos).  1.  A  son 
of  Cteatus  and  Theronice,  and  grandson  of  Actor 
or  of  Poseidon.  He  is  mentioned  among  the  suit¬ 
ors  of  Helen,  and  was  one  of  the  four  chiefs  who 
led  the  Epeians  against  Troy.  (Apollod.  iii.  10.  §  8  ; 
Paus.  v.  3.  §  4  ;  Horn.  II.  ii.  620.)  He  was  slain 
by  Hector.  (11.  xiii.  185,  &c.) 

2.  A  son  of  Nomion,  who  together  with  his  bro¬ 
ther  Nastes  led  a  host  of  Carians  to  the  assistance 
of  the  Trojans.  He  went  to  battle  richly  adorned 
with  gold,  but  was  thrown  by  Achilles  into  the 
Scamander.  (Horn.  11.  ii.  870,  &c.)  Conon  (Nar- 
rat.  6)  calls  him  a  king  of  the  Lycians. 

Two  other  mythical  personages  of  this  name  oc¬ 
cur  in  Apollod.  ii.  4.  §  5,  and  Paus.  v.  3.  §  4.  [L.S.] 

AMPHFMACIIUS  (’A iupipaxos),  obtained  the 
satrapy  of  Mesopotamia,  together  with  Arbclitis,  in 
the  division  of  the  provinces  by  Antipater  in  B.  c. 
321.  (Arrian,  ap.  Phot.  p.  71,  b.,  26,  ed.  Bekker; 
Diod.  xviii.  39.) 

AMPH  PMEDON  ('A/iKpigeduv),  a  son  of  Me- 
laneus  of  Ithaca,  with  whom  Agamemnon  had 
been  staying  when  he  came  to  call  upon  Odysseus 
to  join  the  Greeks  against  Troy,  and  whom  he 
afterwards  recognised  in  Hades.  (Horn.  Od.  xxiv. 
103,  &c.)  He  was  one  of  the  suitors  of  Penelope, 
and  was  slain  by  Telemachus.  (Od.  xxii.  284.) 
Another  mythical  personage  of  this  name  occurs  in 
Ovid.  (Met.  v.  75.)  [L.  S.] 
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AMPHI'NOME  (’  Agcpivigr]),  the  wife  of  Aeson 
and  mother  of  Jason.  When  her  husband  and 
her  son  Promachus  had  been  slain  by  Pelias,  and 
she  too  was  on  the  point  of  sharing  their  fate,  she 
fled  to  the  hearth  of  Pelias,  that  his  crime  might 
be  aggravated  by  murdering  her  on  that  sacred 
spot.  She  then  cursed  the  murderer  of  her  rela¬ 
tives,  and  plunged  a  sword  into  her  own  breast. 
(Diod.  iv.  50  ;  Apollon.  Rhod.  i.  45.)  Tavo  other 
mythical  personages  of  this  name  are  mentioned  in 
Diod.  iv.  53,  and  in  the  Iliad ,  xviii.  44.  [L.  S.] 

AMPHPON  (’A jxtyiuv).  1.  A  son  of  Zeus  and 
Antiope,  the  daughter  of  Nycteus  of  Thebes,  and 
twin-brother  of  Zethus.  (Ov.  Met.  vi.  110,  &c. ; 
Apollod.  iii.  5.  §  5.)  When  Antiope  Avas  Avith 
child  by  the  father  of  the  gods,  fear  of  her  oAvn  father 
induced  her  to  flee  to  Epopeus  at  Sicyon,  whom 
she  married.  Nycteus  killed  himself  in  despair, 
but  charged  his  brother  Lycus  to  avenge  him  on 
Epopeus  and  Antiope.  Lycus  accordingly  marched 
againt  Sicyon,  took  the  town,  sleAV  Epopeus,  and 
carried  Antiope  Avith  him  to  Eleutherae  in  Boeotia. 
During  her  imprisonment  there  she  gave  birth  to 
two  sons,  Amphion  and  Zethus,  who  were  exposed, 
but  found  and  brought  up  by  shepherds.  (Apollod. 
1.  c .)  According  to  Hyginus  (Fab.  7),  Antiope 
was  the  wife  of  Lycus,  and  was  seduced  by  Epo¬ 
peus.  Hereupon  she  Avas  repudiated  by  her  hus¬ 
band,  and  it  Avas  not  until  after  this  event  that  she 
was  visited  by  Zeus.  Dirce,  the  second  Avife  of 
Lycus,  Avas  jealous  of  Antiope,  and  had  her  put  in 
chains ;  but  Zeus  helped  her  in  escaping  to  mount 
Cithaeron,  where  she  gave  birth  to  her  tAvo  sons. 
According  to  Apollodorus,  she  remained  in  capti¬ 
vity  for  a  long  time  after  the  birth  of  her  sons, 
who  grew  up  among  the  shepherds,  and  did  not 
know  their  descent.  Hermes  (according  to  others, 
Apollo,  or  the  Muses)  gave  Amphion  a  lyre,  Avho 
henceforth  practised  song  and  music,  while  his  bro¬ 
ther  spent  his  time  in  hunting  and  tending  the 
flocks.  (Horat.  Epist.  i.  18.  41,  &c.)  The  tAvo 
brothers,  whom  Euripides  (Phoen.  609)  calls  “the 
Dioscuri  with  white  horses,”  fortified  the  town  of 
Entresis  near  Thespiae,  and  settled  there.  (Steph. 
Byz.  s.  v .)  Antiope,  who  had  in  the  meantime 
been  very  ill-treated  by  Lycus  and  Dirce,  escaped 
from  her  prison,  her  chains  having  miraculously 
been  loosened ;  and  her  sons,  on  recognising  their 
mother,  Avent  to  Thebes,  killed  Lycus,  tied  Dirce 
to  a  bull,  and  had  her  dragged  about  till  she  too 
was  killed,  and  then  threw  her  body  into  a  well, 
which  was  from  this  time  called  the  Avell  of  Dirce. 
After  having  taken  possession  of  Thebes,  the  two 
brothers  fortified  the  toAvn  by  a  wall,  the  reasons 
for  which  are  differently  stated.  It  is  said,  that 
when  Amphion  played  his  lyre,  the  stones  not  only 
moved  of  their  OAvn  accord  to  the  place  where  they 
were  wanted,  but  fitted  themselves  together  so  as  to 
form  the  Avail.  (Apollon.  Rhod.  i.  740,  755,  with 
the  Schol.  ;  Syncell.  p.  125,  d. ;  Horat.  ad  Pison. 
394,  &c.)  Amphion  afterwards  married  Niobe, 
who  bore  him  many  sons  and  daughters,  all  of 
whom  were  killed  by  Apollo.  (Apollod.  iii.  5.  §  6; 
Gellius,  xx.  7  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  7,  8  ;  Horn.  Od.  xi. 
260,  &c. ;  Paus.  ix.  5.  §  4  ;  comp.  Niobe.)  As 
regards  the  death  of  Amphion,  Ovid  (Met.  vi.  271) 
relates,  that  he  killed  himself  Avith  a  sword  from 
grief  at  the  loss  of  his  children.  According  to 
others,  he  was  killed  by  Apollo  because  he  made 
an  assault  on  the  Pythian  temple  of  the  god.  (Hy¬ 
gin.  Fab.  9.)  A-mohion  was  buried  together  with 
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his  brother  at  Thebes  (or,  according  to  Stephanus 
Byzantius,  s.  v.  T idopaia,  at  Tithoraea),  and  the 
Tithoraeans  believed,  that  they  could  make  their 
own  fields  more  fruitful  by  taking,  at  a  certain 
time  of  the  year,  from  Amphioirs  grave  a  piece  of 
earth,  and  putting  it  on  the  grave  of  Antiope.  For 
this  reason  the  Thebans  Avatched  the  grave  of  Am¬ 
phion  at  that  particular  season.  (Paus.  ix.  17.  §  3, 
&c.)  In  Hades  Amphion  Avas  punished  for  his 
conduct  toAvards  Leto.  (ix.  5.  §  4.)  The  following 
passages  may  also  be  compared  :  Paus.  ii.  6.  §  2, 
vi.  20.  §  8;  Propert.  iii.  13.  29.  The  punishment 
inflicted  by  Amphion  and  his  brother  upon  Dirce 
is  represented  in  one  of  the  finest  Avorks  of  art  still 
extant — the  celebrated  Farnesian  bull,  the  work  of 
Apollonius  and  Tauriscus,  Avhich  was  discovered  in 
1546,  and  placed  in  the  palace  Farnese  at  Rome. 
(Pliny,  H.N.  xxxvi.  4;  Heyne,  A ntiquar.  A ufsatze, 
ii.  p.  182,  &c.;  comp.  Muller,  Orchom.  p.  227,  &c.) 

2.  A  son  of  Jasus  and  husband  of  Persephone, 
by  Avhom  he  became  the  father  of  Chloris.  (Horn. 
Od.  xi.  281,  &c.)  In  Homer,  this  Amphion,  king 
of  Orchomenos,  is  distinct  from  Amphion,  the  hus¬ 
band  of  Niobe;  but  in  earlier  traditions  they. seem 
to  have  been  regarded  as  the  same  person.  (Eu- 
stath.  ad  Horn.  p.  1684  ;  Muller,  Orchom.  pp.  231, 
370.) 

There  are  three  other  mythical  personages  of 
this  name,  one  a  leader  of  the  Epeians  against 
Troy  (Horn.  II.  xiii.  692),  the  second  one  of  the 
Argonauts  (Apollon.  Rhod.  i.  176;  Orph.  Arg.  214; 
Hygin.  Fab.  14),  and  the  third  one  of  the  sons  of 
Niobe.  [Niobe.]  [L.  S.] 

AMPHION  (’A g.(p'iwv).  1.  A  sculptor,  son  of 
Acestor,  pupil  of  Ptolichus  of  Corcyra,  and  teacher 
of  Piso  of  Calaureia,  Avas  a  native  of  Cnossus,  and 
flourished  about  b.  c.  428  or  424.  He  executed  a 
group  in  which  Battus,  the  colonizer  of  Cyrene, 
Avas  represented  in  a  chariot,  Avith  Libya  crowning 
him,  and  Cyrene  as  the  charioteer.  This  group 
Avas  dedicated  at  Delphi  by  the  people  of  Cyrene. 
(Paus.  vi.  3.  §  2,  x.  15.  §  4.) 

2.  A  Greek  painter,  was  contemporary  Avith 
Apelles  (b.  c.  332),  who  yielded  to  him  in 
arrangement  or  grouping  (cedebat  Ampliioni  dispo¬ 
sitions,  Plin.  xxv.  36.  §  10:  but  the  reading  Am- 
phioni  is  doubtful :  Melantldo  is  Brotier’s  conjec¬ 
ture  ;  Melanthius).  [P.  S.] 

AMPIJIS  ("'A g.(pis),  an  Athenian  comic  poet,  of 
the  middle  comedy,  contemporary  with  the  philo¬ 
sopher  Plato.  A  reference  to  Phryne,  the  Thes¬ 
pian,  in  one  of  his  plays  (Athen.  xiii.  p.  591,  d.), 
proves  that  he  was  alive  in  b.  c.  332.  We  have 
the  titles  of  twenty-six  of  his  plays,  and  a  few 
fragments  of  them.  (Suidas,  s.v.;  Pollux,  i.  233; 
Diog.  Laert.  iii.  27  ;  Athen.  xiii.  p.  56 7,  f. ;  Mei- 
neke,  i.  p.  403,  iii.  p.  301.)  [P.  S.] 

AMPHISSA  (’'A ibopiacra),  a  daughter  of  Maca- 
reus  and  grand-daughter  of  Aeolus,  was  beloved  by 
Apollo,  and  is  said  to  have  given  the  name  to  the 
toAvn  of  Amphissa  in  Phocis,  where  her  memory 
was  perpetuated  by  a  splendid  monument.  (Paus. 
x.  38.  §  2,  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

AMPHISSUS  (^ Apcpiaaos),  a  son  of  Apollo 
and  Dryope,  is  said  to  have  been  of  extraordinary 
strength,  and  to  have  built  the  town  of  Oeta  on 
the  mountain  of  the  same  name.  Here  he  also 
founded  two  temples,  one  of  Apollo  and  the  other 
of  the  Nymphs.  At  the  latter,  games  were  cele¬ 
brated  down  to  a  late  period.  (Anton.  Lib.  32.) 

[L.  S.j 
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AMPHI'STRATUS  ('Apuplar  paros)  and  his 
brother  Rhecas  were  the  charioteers  of  the  Dios¬ 
curi.  They  were  believed  to  have  taken  part  in 
the  expedition  of  Jason  to  Colchis,  and  to  have  oc¬ 
cupied  a  part  of  that  country  which  was  called 
after  them  Heniochia,  as  guioxos  signifies  a 
charioteer.  (Strab.  xi.  p.  495  ;  Justin,  xlii.  3.) 
Pliny  ( H .  N.  vi.  5)  calls  them  Amphitus  and  Thel- 
chius.  (Comp.  Mela,  i.  19.  §  110;  Isidor.  Orig. 
xv.  1;  Ammian.  Marcellin.  xxii.  8.)  [L.  S.] 

AMPHI'STRATUS  Aguiar  paros),  a  Greek 

sculptor,  flourished  about  b.  c.  324.  From  the 
notices  of  two  of  his  works  by  Pliny  (xxxvi.  4. 
§  10)  and  Tatian  ( Orat .  in  Graec .  52,  p.  114, 
Worth.),  it  is  supposed  that  most  of  his  statues 
were  cast  in  bronze,  and  that  many  of  them  were 
likenesses.  [P.  S.] 

AMPHI'THEMIS  (’A  gcpiOegis),  a  son  of 
Apollo  and  Acacallis,  who  became  the  father  of 
Nasamon  and  Caphaurus,  or  Cephalion,  by  the 
nymph  Tritonis.  (Hygin.  Fab.  14;  Apollon. 
Rhod.  iv.  1494.)  [L.  S.] 

AMPHITRI'TE  (’A gcpiTpirri),  according  to 
Hesiod  ( Theog .  243)  and  Apollodorus  (i.  2.  §  7) 
a  Nereid,  though  in  other  places  Apollodorus  (i.  2. 
§  2,  i.  4.  §  6)  calls  her  an  Oceanid.  She  is  repre¬ 
sented  as  the  wife  of  Poseidon  and  the  goddess  of 
the  sea  (the  Mediterranean),  and  she  is  therefore 
a  kind  of  female  Poseidon.  In  the  Homeric 
poems  she  does  not  occur  as  a  goddess,  and  Am- 
phitrite  is  merely  the  name  of  the  sea.  The  most 
ancient  passages  in  which  she  occurs  as  a  real 
goddess  is  that  of  Hesiod  above  referred  to  and 
the  Homeric  hymn  on  the  Delian  Apollo  (94), 
where  she  is  represented  as  having  been  pre¬ 
sent  at  the  birth  of  Apollo.  When  Poseidon 
sued  for  her  hand,  she  fled  to  Atlas,  but  her 
lover  sent  spies  after  her,  and  among  them  one 
Delphinus,  who  brought  about  the  marriage  be¬ 
tween  her  and  Poseidon,  and  the  grateful  god 
rewarded  his  service  by  placing  him  among  the 
stars.  (Eratosth.  Catast.  31  ;  Hygin.  Poet.  Astr. 
ii.  17.)  When  afterwards  Poseidon  shewed  some 
attachment  to  Scylla,  Amphitrite’s  jealousy  was 
excited  to  such  a  degree,  that  she  threw  some 
magic  herbs  into  the  well  in  which  Scylla  used  to 
bathe,  and  thereby  changed  her  rival  into  a  monster 
with  six  heads  and  twelve  feet.  (Tzetz.  adLycoph. 
45,  649.)  She  became  by  Poseidon  the  mother  of 
Triton,  Rhode,  or  Rhodos,  and  Benthesicyme. 
(Hesiod.  Theog.  930,  &c. ;  Apollod.  i.  4.  §  6 ;  iii. 
15.  §  4.)  Later  poets  regard  Amphitrite  as  the 
goddess  of  the  sea  in  general,  or  the  ocean.  (Eurip. 
Cycl.  702;  Ov.  Met.  i.  14.)  Amphitrite  was  fre¬ 
quently  represented  in  ancient  works  of  art  ;  her 
figure  resembled  that  of  Aphrodite,  but  she  was 
usually  distinguished  from  her  by  a  sort  of  net 
which  kept  her  hair  together,  and  by  the  claws  of 
a  crab  on  her  forehead.  She  was  sometimes  re¬ 
presented  as  riding  on  marine  animals,  and  some¬ 
times  as  drawn  by  them.  The  temple  of  Poseidon 
on  the  Corinthian  isthmus  contained  a  statue  of 
Amphitrite  (Paus.  ii.  1.  §  7),  and  her  figure  ap¬ 
peared  among  the  relief  ornaments  of  the  temple  of 
Apollo  at  Amyclae  (iii.  19.  §  4),  on  the  throne  of 
the  Olympian  Zeus,  and  in  other  places,  (v.  2.  §  3, 
comp.  i.  17.  §  3,  v.  26.  §  2.)  We  still  possess  a 
considerable  number  of  representations  of  Amphi¬ 
trite.  A  colossal  statue  of  her  exists  in  the  Villa 
Albani,  and  she  frequently  appears  on  coins  of 
Syracuse.  The  most  beautiful  specimen  extant  is 
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that  on  the  arch  of  Augustus  at  Rimini.  (Winc- 
kelmann,  Alte  Denkmaler,  i.  36  ;  Hirt,  Mythol. 
Bilderbuch ,  ii.  p.  159.)  [L.  S.] 

AMPHI'TRYON  or  AMPHI'TRUO  (’A gcpi- 
Tpvcov),  a  son  of  Alcaeus,  king  of  Troezen,  by 
Hipponome,  the  daughter  of  Menoeceus.  (Apollod. 
ii.  4.  §  5.)  Pausanias  (viii.  14.  §  2)  calls  his 
mother  Laonome.  While  Election,  the  brother 
of  Alcaeus,  was  reigning  at  Mycenae,  the  sons  of 
Pterelaus  together  with  the  Taphians  invaded  his 
territory,  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  kingdom, 
and  drove  away  his  oxen.  The  sons  of  Electryon 
entered  upon  a  contest  with  the  sons  of  Pterelaus, 
but  the  combatants  on  both  sides  all  fell,  so  that 
Electryon  had  only  one  son,  Licymnius,  left,  and 
Pterelaus  likewise  only  one,  Eueres.  The  Ta¬ 
phians,  however,  escaped  with  the  oxen,  which 
they  entrusted  to  Polyxenus,  king  of  the  Eleans. 
Thence  they  were  afterwards  brought  back  to 
Mycenae  by  Amphitryon  after  he  had  paid  a 
ransom.  Electryon  now  resolved  upon  avenging 
the  death  of  his  sons,  and  to  make  war  upon  the 
Taphians.  During  his  absence  he  entrusted  his 
kingdom  and  his  daughter  Alcmene  to  Amphitryon, 
on  condition  that  he  should  not  marry  her  till 
after  his  return  from  the  war.  Amphitryon  now 
restored  to  Electryon  the  oxen  he  had  brought 
back  to  Mycenae ;  one  of  them  turned  wild,  and 
as  Amphitryon  attempted  to  strike  it  with  his 
club,  he  accidentally  hit  the  head  of  Electryon  and 
killed  him  on  the  spot.  Sthenelus,  the  brother  of 
Electryon,  availed  himself  of  this  opportunity  for 
the  purpose  of  expelling  Amphitrjmn,  who  together 
with  Alcmene  and  Licymnius  went  to  Thebes. 
Here  he  was  purified  by  Creon,  his  uncle.  In 
order  to  win  the  hand  of  Alcmene,  Amphitryon 
prepared  to  avenge  the  death  of  Alcmene’s  brothers 
on  the  Taphians  (Teleboans),  and  requested  Creon 
to  assist  him  in  his  enterprise,  which  the  latter 
promised  on  condition  that  Amphitryon  should  de¬ 
liver  the  Cadmean  country  from  a  wild  fox  which 
was  making  great  havoc  there.  But  as  it  was 
decreed  by  fate  that  this  fox  should  not  be  over¬ 
taken  by  any  one,  Amphitryon  went  to  Cephalus 
of  Athens,  who  possessed  a  famous  dog,  which, 
according  to  another  decree  of  fate,  overtook  every 
animal  it  pursued.  Cephalus  was  induced  to  lend 
Amphitryon  his  dog  on  condition  that  he  should 
receive  a  part  of  the  spoils  of  the  expedition  against 
the  Taphians.  Now  when  the  dog  was  hunting 
the  fox,  Fate  got  out  of  its  dilemma  by  Zeus 
changing  the  two  animals  into  stone.  Assisted  by 
Cephalus,  Panopeus,  Ileleius,  and  Creon,  Amphi¬ 
tryon  now  attacked  and  ravaged  the  islands  of  the 
Taphians,  but  could  not  subdue  them  so  long  as 
Pterelaus  lived.  This  chief  had  on  his  head  one 
golden  hair,  the  gift  of  Poseidon,  which  rendered 
him  immortal.  His  daughter  Comaetho,  who  was 
in  love  with  Amphitryon,  cut  off  this  hair,  and 
after  Pterelaus  had  died  in  consequence,  Amphi¬ 
tryon  took  possession  of  the  islands ;  and  having 
put  to  death  Comaetho,  and  given  the  islands  to 
Cephalus  and  Heleius,  he  returned  to  Thebes  with 
his  spoils,  out  of  which  he  dedicated  a  tripod  to 
Apollo  Ismenius.  (Apollod.  ii.  4.  §  6,  7  ;  Paus. 
ix.  10.  §  4  ;  Herod,  v.  9.)  Respecting  the  amour 
of  Zeus  with  Alcmene  during  the  absence  of  Am¬ 
phitryon  see  Alcmene.  Amphitryon  fell  in  a  war 
against  Erginus,  king  of  the  Minyans,  in  which 
he  and  Heracles  delivered  Thebes  from  the  tribute 
which  the  city  had  to  pay  to  Erginus  as  an  atone- 
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ment  for  the  murder  of  Cly menus.  (Apollod.  ii.  4. 
§  8,  &c.)  His  tomb  was  shewn  at  Thebes  in  the 
time  of  Pausanias.  (i.  41.  §  1  ;  compare  Horn.  Od. 
xi.  266,  &c.;  Hes.  Scut.  Here.  init. ;  Diod.  iv.  9, 
&c. ;  Hygin.  Fab.  29,  244 ;  Miiller,  Orchom.  p. 
207,  &c.)  Aeschylus  and  Sophocles  wrote  each  a 
tragedy  of  the  name  of  Amphitryon,  which  are 
now  lost.  We  still  possess  a  comedy  of  Plautus, 
the  “  Amphitruo,”  the  subject  of  which  is  a  ludi¬ 
crous  representation  of  the  visit  of  Zeus  to  Alcmene 
in  the  disguise  of  her  lover  Amphitryon.  [L.  S.] 
AMPHITRY ONI'ADES  or  AMPHITRY  0'- 
NIDES  (’AgvpiTpvccndbrjs),  a  patronymic  from 
Amphitryon,  by  which  Heracles  is  sometimes 
designated,  because  his  mother  was  married  to 
Amphitryon.  (Ov.  Met.  ix.  140,  xv.  49  ;  Pind. 
01.  iii.  26,  Isth.  vi.  56.)  [L.  S.J 

A'MPHIUS  (’'Ajuc pios),  a  son  of  Merops  and 
brother  of  Adrastus.  These  two  brothers  took 
part  in  the  Trojan  war  against  their  father’s  ad¬ 
vice,  and  were  slain  by  Diomedes.  (Horn.  II.  ii. 
828,  &c.,  xi.  328,  &c.)  Another  hero  of  this 
name,  who  was  an  ally  of  the  Trojans,  occurs  in 
II.  v.  612.  [L.  S.] 

AMPHO'TERUS  (’A /jutfrepos),  a  son  of  Alc- 
maeon  by  Calirrhoe,  and  brother  of  Acarnan. 
[Acarnan.]  A  Trojan  of  this  name  occurs  Horn. 
II.  xvi.  415.  [L.  S.] 

AMPHO'TERUS  (’A geporepos),  the  brother  of 
Craterus,  was  appointed  by  Alexander  the  Great 
commander  of  the  fleet  in  the  Hellespont,  B.  c.  333. 
Amphoterus  subdued  the  islands  between  Greece 
and  Asia  which  did  not  acknowledge  Alexander, 
cleared  Crete  of  the  Persians  and  pirates,  and  sail¬ 
ed  to  Peloponnesus  b.  c.  331,  to  put  down  a  rising 
against  the  Macedonian  power.  (Arrian,  i.  25,  iii. 
6  ;  Curt.  iii.  1,  iv.  5,  8.) 

T.  A'MPIUS  BALBUS.  [Balbus.] 

T.  A'MPIUS  FLAVIA'NUS.  [Flavianus.] 
AMPY'CIDES  ('Afj.'irvKLb'ps),  a  patronymic 
from  Ampycus  or  Ampyx,  applied  to  Mopsus.  (Ov. 
Met.  viii.  316,  350,  xii.  456,  524  ;  Apollon.  Rhod. 
i.  1083;  comp.  Orph.  Arg.  721.)  [L.  S.] 

A'MPYCUS  Ag.TvvK.os).  1.  A  son  of  Pelias, 
husband  of  Chloris,  and  father  of  the  famous  seer 
Mopsus.  (Hygin.  Fab.  14,  128  ;  Apollon.  Rhod. 
i.  1083;  Ov.  Met.  xii.  456.)  Pausanias  (v.  17. 
§  4,  vii.  18.  §  4)  calls  him  Ampyx. 

2.  A  son  of  Japetus,  a  bard  and  priest  of  Ceres, 
killed  by  Pettalus  at  the  marriage  of  Perseus.  (Ov. 
Met.  v.  110,  &c.)  Another  personage  of  this  name 
occurs  in  Orph.  Arg.  721.  [L.  S.] 

AMPYX  (d' ApL-ivvI).  1.  [Ampycus.]  2.  There 
are  two  other  mythical  personages  of  this  name. 
(Ov.  Met.  v.  184,  xii.  450.)  [L.  S.] 

AMU'LIUS.  [Romulus.] 

AMU'LIUS,  a  Roman  painter,  who  was  chiefly 
employed  in  decorating  the  Golden  House  of  Nero. 
One  of  his  works  was  a  picture  of  Minerva,  which 
always  looked  at  the  spectator,  whatever  point  of 
view  he  chose.  Pliny  calls  him  “gravis  et  severus, 
idemque  floridus,”  and  adds,  that  he  only  painted 
for  a  few  hours  in  the  day,  and  that  with  such  a 
regard  for  his  own  dignity,  that  he  would  not  lay 
aside  his  toga,  even  when  employed  in  the  midst 
of  scaffolding  and  machinery.  (Plin.  xxxv.  37 : 
Voss,  in  an  emendation  of  this  passage,  among 
other  alterations,  substitutes  Fabullus  for  Amulius. 
His  reading  is  adopted  by  Junius  and  Sillig ;  but 
there  seems  to  be  no  sufficient  ground  to  reject  the 
old  reading.)  [P.  S  ] 
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AMYCLAEUS  (’ Ap.vKAa.7os),  a  surname  of 
Apollo,  derived  from  the  town  of  Amyclae  in  La¬ 
conia,  where  he  had  a  celebrated  sanctuary.  His 
colossal  statue  there  is  estimated  by  Pausanias  (iii. 
19.  §  2)  at  thirty  cubits  in  height.  It  appears  to 
have  been  very  ancient,  for  with  the  exception  of 
the  head,  hands,  and  feet,  the  whole  resembled 
more  a  brazen  pillar  than  a  statue.  This  figure  of 
the  god  wore  a  helmet,  and  in  his  hands  he  held  a 
spear  and  a  bow.  The  women  of  Amyclae  made 
every  year  a  new  xLTC°v  for  the  god,  and  the  place 
where  they  made  it  was  also  called  the  Chiton. 
(Paus.  iii.  16.  §  2.)  The  sanctuary  of  Apollo  con¬ 
tained  the  throne  of  Amyclae,  a  work  of  Bathycles 
of  Magnesia,  which  Pausanias  saw.  (iii.  18.  §  6, 
&c. ;  comp.  Welcker,  Zeitschrift  fur  Gesch.  der 
alt.  Kunst.  i.  2,  p.  280,  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

AMYCLAEUS  (^AgvKAaios),  a  Corinthian 
sculptor,  who,  in  conjunction  with  Diyllus,  exe¬ 
cuted  in  bronze  a  group  which  the  Phocians  dedi¬ 
cated  at  Delphi,  after  their  victory  over  the  Thes¬ 
salians  at  the  beginning  of  the  Persian  war,  b.  c. 
480.  (Paus.  x.  1.  §  4,  13.  §  4;  Herod,  viii.  ,27.) 
The  subject  of  this  piece  of  sculpture  was  the  con¬ 
test  of  Heracles  with  Apollo  for  the  sacred  tripod. 
Heracles  and  Apollo  were  represented  as  both 
having  hold  of  the  tripod,  while  Leto  and  Arte¬ 
mis  supported  Apollo,  and  Heracles  was  encouraged 
by  Athene.  The  legend  to  which  the  group  re¬ 
ferred  is  related  by  Pausanias  (x.  13.  §  4)  ;  the 
reason  for  such  a  subject  being  chosen  by  the  Pho¬ 
cians  on  this  occasion,  seems  to  be  their  own  con¬ 
nexion  with  Apollo  as  guardians  of  the  Delphic 
oracle,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  because  the  Thes¬ 
salian  chiefs  were  Heracleidae,  and  their  war-cry 
“Athene  Itonia.”  (Muller,  Archdol.  der  Kunst ,  § 
89,  an.  3.)  The  attempt  of  Heracles  to  carry  olf 
the  tripod  seems  to  have  been  a  favourite  subject 
with  the  Greek  artists  :  two  or  three  representa¬ 
tions  of  it  are  still  extant.  ( Winckelmann,  Werlce, 
ix.  p.  256,  ed.  1825;  Sillig,  s.v.;  compare  Diyllus, 
Chionis.)  [P.  S.] 

AMYCLAS  (’AjUUfcAas),  a  son  of  Lacedae¬ 
mon  and  Sparta,  and  father  of  Hyacinthus  by 
Diomede,  the  daughter  of  Lapithus.  (Apollod.  iii. 
10.  §  3  ;  Paus.  x.  9.  §  3,  vii.  18.  §  4.)  He  was 
king  of  Laconia,  and  was  regarded  as  the  founder 
of  the  town  of  Amyclae.  (Paus.  iii.  1.  §  3.)  Two 
other  mythical  personages  of  this  name  occur  in 
Parthen.  Erot.  15,  and  Apollod.  iii.  9.  §  1.  [L.  S.] 
AMYCLI'DES,  a  patronymic  from  Amyclas, 
by  which  Ovid  (Met.  x.  162)  designates  Hyacin¬ 
thus,  who,  according  to  some  traditions,  was  a  son 
of  Amyclas.  [L.  S.] 

AMYCLUS  O'AgvKXos),  or  AMYCLAS  (’A/«L 
K\as)  of  Heracleia,  one  of  Plato’s  disciples.  (Diog. 
Laert.  iii.  46  ;  Aelian,  V.  H.  iii.  19.) 

A'MYCUS  (“'A gvKos).  1.  A  son  of  Poseidon 
by  Bithynis,  or  by  the  Bithynian  nymph  Melia. 
He  was  ruler  of  the  country  of  the  Bebryces,  and 
when  the  Argonauts  landed  on  the  coast  of  his 
dominions,  he  challenged  the  bravest  of  them  to  a 
boxing  match.  Polydeuces,  who  accepted  the 
challenge,  killed  him.  (Apollod.  i.  9.  §  20  ;  Hygin. 
Fab.  17  ;  Apollon.  Rhod.  ii.  init.)  The  Scholiast 
on  Apollonius  (ii.  98)  relates,  that  Poly  deuces 
bound  Amycus.  Previous  to  this  fatal  encounter 
with  the  Argonauts,  Amycus  had  had  a  feud  with 
Lycus,  king  of  Mysia,  who  was  supported  by  He¬ 
racles,  and  in  it  Mydon,  the  brother  of  Amycus, 
fell  by  the  hands  of  Heracles.  (Apollod.  ii.  5.  §  9  ; 
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Apollon.  Rhod.  ii.  754.)  Pliny  (//.  N.  xvi.  89) 
relates,  that  upon  the  tomb  of  Amycus  there  grew 
a  species  of  laurel  ( laurns  insana ),  which  had  the 
effect  that,  when  a  .branch  of  it  was  taken  on 
board  a  vessel,  the  crew  began  to  quarrel,  and  did 
not  cease  until  the  branch  was  thrown  overboard. 
Three  other  mythical  personages  of  this  name  oc¬ 
cur  in  Ov.  Met.  xii.  245  ;  Virg.  Aen.  x.  705,  com¬ 
pared  with  Horn.  II.  vi.  289 ;  Virg.  Aen.  xii.  509, 
compared  with  v.  297.  [L.  S.] 

AMYMO'NE  courj),  one  of  the  daughters 

of  Danaus  and  Elephantis.  When  Danaus  arrived 
in  Argos,  the  country,  according  to  the  wish  of 
Poseidon,  who  was  indignant  at  Inachus,  was  suf¬ 
fering  from  a  drought,  and  Danaus  sent  out  Amy- 
mone  to  fetch  water.  Meeting  a  stag,  she  shot  at 
it,  but  hit  a  sleeping  satyr,  who  rose  and  pursued 
her.  Poseidon  appeared,  and  rescued  the  maiden 
from  the  satyr,  but  appropriated  her  to  himself, 
and  then  shewed  her  the  wells  at  Lerna.  (Apollod. 
ii.  1.  §  4.)  According  to  another  form  of  the  tra¬ 
dition,  Amymone  fell  asleep  on  her  expedition  in 
search  of  water,  and  was  surprised  by  a  satyr. 
She  invoked  Poseidon,  who  appeared  and  cast  his 
trident  at  the  satyr,  which  however  struck  into  a 
rock,  so  that  the  Satyr  escaped.  Poseidon,  after 
ravishing  the  maiden,  bade  her  draw  the  trident 
from  the  rock,  from  which  a  threefold  spring  gush¬ 
ed  forth  immediately,  which  was  called  after  her 
the  well  of  Amymone.  Her  son  by  Poseidon  was 
called  Nauplius.  (Hygin.  Fab.  169  ;  Lucian,  Dial. 
Alarm.  6  ;  Paus.  ii.  37.  §  1.)  The  story  of  Amy¬ 
mone  was  the  subject  of  one  of  the  satyric  dramas 
of  Aeschylus,  and  is  represented  upon  a  vase  which 
was  discovered  at  Naples  in  1790.  (Bdttiger, 
Amalthea,  ii.  p.  275.)  '[L.  S.] 

AMYNANDER  (’A ^rardpos),  king  of  the 
Athamanes,  first  appears  in  history  as  mediator 
between  Philip  of  Macedonia  and  the  Aetolians. 
(b.  c.  208.)  When  the  Romans  were  about  to 
wage  war  on  Philip,  they  sent  ambassadors  to 
Amynander  to  inform  him  of  their  intention. 
On  the  commencement  of  the  war  he  came  to  the 
camp  of  the  Romans  and  promised  them  assistance : 
the  task  of  bringing  over  the  Aetolians  to  an 
alliance  with  the  Romans  was  assigned  to  him. 
In  b.  c.  198  he  took  the  towns  of  Phoca  and 
Gomphi,  and  ravaged  Thessaly.'  He  was  present 
at  the  conference  between  Flaminius  and  Philip, 
and  during  the  short  trace  was  sent  by  the  former 
to  Rome.  He  was  again  present  at  the  conference 
held  with  Philip  after  the  battle  of  Cjmoscephalae. 
On  the  conclusion  of  peace  he  was  allowed  to  re¬ 
tain  all  the  fortresses  which  he  had  taken  from 
Philip.  In  the  war  which  the  Romans,  supported 
by  Philip,  waged  with  Antiochus  III.  Amynander 
was  induced  by  his  brother-in-law,  Philip  of 
Megalopolis,  to  side  with  Antiochus,  to  whom  he 
rendered  active  service.  But  in  B.  c.  191  he  was 
driven  from  his  kingdom  by  Philip,  and  fled  with 
his  wife  and  children  to  Ambracia.  The  Romans 
required  that  he  should  be  delivered  up,  but  their 
demand  was  not  complied  with,  and  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Aetolians  he  recovered  his  king¬ 
dom.  He  sent  ambassadors  to  Rome  and  to  the 
Scipios  in  Asia,  to  treat  for  peace,  which  was 
granted  him.  (b.  c.  189.)  Pie  afterwards  induced 
the  Ambraciots  to  surrender  to  the  Romans. 

He  married  Apamia,  the  daughter  of  a  Megalo- 
politan  named  Alexander.  Respecting  his  death 
we  have  no  accounts.  (Liv.  xxvii.  30,  xxix.  12, 
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xxxi.  28,  xxxii.  14,  xxxiii.  3,  34,  xxxv.  47,  xxxvi. 
7 — 10,  14,  28,  32,  xxxviii.  1,  3,  9  ;  Polyb.  xvi.  27, 
xvii.  1,  10,  xviii.  19,  30,  xx.  10,  xxii.  8,  12  ; 
Appian,  Syr.  17.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

AMYNO'MACHUS  (’  A/j.w6/j.axos),  the  son  of 
Philocrates,  was,  together  with  Timocrates,  the 
heir  of  Epicurus.  (Diog.  Laert.  ix.  16,  17;  Cic.  de 
Fin.  ii.  31.) 

AMYNTAS  (’A /u-vuras)  I.,  king  of  Macedonia, 
son  of  Alcetas,  and  fifth  in  descent  from  Perdiccas, 
the  founder  of  the  dynasty.  (Herod,  viii.  139  ; 
comp.  Thucyd.  ii.  100;  Just.  vii.  1,  xxxiii.  2; 
Paus.  ix.  40.) 

It  was  under  him  that  Macedonia  became  tri¬ 
butary  to  the  Persians.  Megabazus,  whom  Darius 
on  his  return  from  his  Scythian  expedition  had 
left  at  the  head  of  80,000  men  in  Europe  (Herod, 
iv.  143),  sent  after  the  conquest  of  Paeonia  to  re¬ 
quire  earth  and  water  of  Amyntas,  who  immedi¬ 
ately  complied  with  his  demand.  The  Persian 
envoys  on  this  occasion  behaved  with  much  in¬ 
solence  at  the  banquet  to  which  Amyntas  invited 
them,  and  were  murdered  by  his  son  Alexander. 
(See  p.  118,  b.)  After  this  we  find  nothing  re¬ 
corded  of  Amyntas,  except  his  offer  to  the  Peisis- 
tratidae  of  Anthemus  in  Chalcidice,  when  Hippias 
had  just  been  disappointed  in  his  hope  of  a  restora¬ 
tion  to  Athens  by  the  power  of  the  Spartan  con¬ 
federacy.  (Herod,  v.  94;  Mull.  Dor.  App.  i.  § 
16;  Wasse,  ad  Thue.  ii.  99.)  Amyntas  died 
about  498  b.  c.  leaving  the  kingdom  to  Alexander. 
Herodotus  (viii.  136)  speaks  of  a  son  of  Bubares 
and  Gygaea,  called  Amyntas  after  his  grandfather. 

2.  II.  king  of  Macedonia,  was  son  of  Philip,* 
the  brother  of  Perdiccas  II.  (Thuc.  ii.  95.) 
He  succeeded  his  father  in  his  appanage  in  Upper 
Macedonia,  of  which  Perdiccas  seems  to  have 
wished  to  deprive  him,  as  he  had  before  endeav¬ 
oured  to  wrest  it  from  Philip,  but  had  been  hin¬ 
dered  by  the  Athenians.  (Thuc.  i.  57.) 

In  the  year  429  b.  c.  Amyntas,  aided  by  Si- 
talces,  king  of  the  Odrysian  Thracians,  stood 
forward  to  contest  with  Perdiccas  the  throne  of 
Macedonia  itself ;  but  the  latter  contrived  to 
obtain  peace  through  the  mediation  of  Seuthes,  the 
nephew  of  the  Thracian  king  (Thuc.  ii.  101); 
and  Amyntas  was  thus  obliged  to  content  himself 
with  his  hereditary  principality.  In  the  thirty- 
fifth  year,  however,  after  this,  b.  c.  394,  he  ob¬ 
tained  the  crown  by  the  murder  of  Pausanias,  son 
of  the  usurper  Aeropus.  (Diod.  xiv.  89.)  It  was 
nevertheless  contested  with  him  by  Argaeus,  the 
son  of  Pausanias,  who  was  supported  by  Bardylis, 
the  Illyrian  chief :  the  result  was,  that  Amyntas 
was  driven  from  Macedonia,  but  found  a  refuge 
among  the  Thessalians,  and  was  enabled  by 
their  aid  to  recover  his  kingdom.  (Diod.  xiv.  92  ; 
Isocr.  Archid.  p.  125,  b.  c. ;  comp.  Diod.  xvi. 
4;  Cic.  de  Off.  ii.  11.)  But  before  his  flight, 
when  hard  pressed  by  Argaeus  and  the  Illyrians, 
he  had  given  up  to  the  Olynthians  a  large  tract  of 
territory  bordering  upon  their  own,  —  despairing, 
as  it  would  seem,  of  a  restoration  to  the  throne, 
and  willing  to  cede  the  land  in  question  to  Olyn- 
thus  rather  than  to  his  rival.  (Diod.  xiv.  92,  xv. 
19.)  On  his  return  he  claimed  back  what  he  pro- 


*  There  is  some  discrepancy  of  statement  on 
this  point.  Justin  (vii.  4)  and  Aelian  (xii.  43) 
call  Amyntas  the  son  of  Menelaus.  See,  too, 
Diod.  xv.  60,  and  Wesseling,  ad  loc. 
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fessed  to  have  entrusted  to  them  as  a  deposit,  and 
as  they  refused  to  restore  it,  he  applied  to  Sparta 
for  aid.  (Diod.  xv.  19.)  A  similar  application 
was  also  made,  b.  c.  382,  by  the  towns  of  Acanthus 
and  Apollonia,  which  had  been  threatened  by 
Olynthus  for  declining  to  join  her  confederacy. 
(Xen.  Hell.  v.  2.  §•  11,  &c.)  With  the  consent  of 
the  allies  of  Sparta,  the  required  succour  was 
given,  under  the  command  successively  of  Euda- 
midas  (with  whom  his  brother  Phoebidas  was 
associated),  Teleutias,  Agesipolis,  and  Polybiades, 
by  the  last  of  whom  Olynthus  was  reduced,  b.  c. 
379.  (Diod.  xv.  19- — 23;  Xen.  Hell.  v.  2,  3.) 
Throughout  the  war,  the  Spartans  were  vigorously 
seconded  by  Amyntas,  and  by  Derdas,  his  kins¬ 
man,  prince  of  Elymia.  Besides  this  alliance  with 
Sparta,  which  he  appears  to  have  preserved  with¬ 
out  interruption  to  his  death,  Amyntas  united 
himself  also  with  Jason  of  Pherae  (Diod.  xv.  60), 
and  carefully  cultivated  the  friendship  of  Athens, 
with  which  state  he  would  have  a  bond  of  union 
in  their  common  jealousy  of  Olynthus  and  pro¬ 
bably  also  of  Thebes.  Of  his  friendship  towards 
the  Athenians  he  gave  proof,  1st,  by  advocating 
their  claim  to  the  possession  of  Amphipolis  (Aesch. 
Etepl  Tlapairp.  p.  32)  ;  and,  2ndly,  by  adopting 
Iphicrates  as  his  son.  (Id.  p.  32.) 

It  appears  to  have  been  in  the  reign  of  Amyntas, 
as  is  perhaps  implied  by  Strabo  (Exc.  vii.  p.  330), 
that  the  seat  of  the  Macedonian  government  was 
removed  from  Aegae  or  Edessa  to  Pella,  though 
the  former  still  continued  to  be  the  burying-place 
of  the  kings. 

Justin  (vii.  4)  relates,  that  a  plot  was  laid  for 
his  assassination  by  his  wife  Eurydice,  who  wished 
to  place  her  son-in-law  and  paramour,  Ptolemy  of 
Alorus,  on  the  throne,  but  that  the  design  was 
discovered  to  Amyntas  by  her  daughter.  Diodorus 
(xv.  71)  calls  Ptolemy  of  Alorus  the  son  of  Amyn¬ 
tas  ;  but  see  Wesseling’s  note  ad  loc.,  and  Thirl- 
wall,  Gr.  Hist.  vol.  v.  p.  162.  Amyntas  died  in 
an  advanced  age,  B.  c.  37 0,  leaving  three  legitimate 
sons,  Alexander,  Perdiccas,  and  the  famous  Philip. 
(Just,  l.c.;  Diod.  xv.  60.) 
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3.  Grandson  of  Amyntas  II.,  was  left  an  infant 
in  nominal  possession  of  the  throne  of  Macedonia, 
when  his  father  Perdiccas  III.  fell  in  battle  against 
the  Illyrians,  B.  c.  360.  (Diod.  xvi.  2.)  He  was 
quietly  excluded  from  the  kingly  power  by  his 
uncle  Philip,  b.  c.  359,  who  had  at  first  acted 
merely  as  regent  (Just.  vii.  5),  and  who  felt  him¬ 
self  so  safe  in  his  usurpation,  that  he  brought  up 
Amyntas  at  his  court,  and  gave  him  one  of  his 
daughters  in  marriage  In  the  first  year  of  the 
reign  of  Alexander  the  Great,  b.  c.  336,  Amyntas 
was  executed  for  a  plot  against  the  king’s  life. 
(Thirlw.  Gr.  Hist.  vol.  v.  pp.  165,  166,  177,  vol. 
vi.  p.  99,  and  the  authorities  to  which  he  refers  ; 
Just.  xii.  6,  and  Freinsheim,  ad  Curt.  vi.  9,  17.) 
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4.  A  Macedonian  officer  in  Alexander’s  army, 
son  of  Andromenes.  (Diod.  xvii.  45;  Curt.  v.  1. 

§  40 ;  Arrian,  iii.  p.  72,  f.,  ed.  Stepn.)  After  the 
battle  of  the  Granieus,  b.  c.  334,  when  the  garrison 
of  Sardis  was  quietly  surrendered  to  Alexander, 
Amyntas  Avas  the  officer  sent  forward  to  receive  it 
from  the  commander,  Mithrenes.  (Arr.  i.  p.  17,  c. ; 
Freinsh.  Sup.  in  Curt.  ii.  6.  §  12.)  Tavo  years  after, 
332,  Ave  again  hear  of  him  as  being  sent  into  Ma¬ 
cedonia  to  collect  levies,  while  Alexander  after  the 
siege  of  Gaza  advanced  to  Egypt ;  and  he  returned 
with  them  in  the  ensuing  year,  Avhen  the  king  xvas 
in  possession  of  Susa.  (Arr.  iii.  p.  64,  c. ;  Curt.  iv. 
6.  §  30,  v.  1.  §  40,  vii.  1.  §  38.) 

After  the  execution  of  Philotas  on  a  charge  of 
treason,  b.  c.  330,  Amyntas  and  tAVO  other  sons  of 
Andromenes  (Attalus  and  Simmias)  Avere  arrested 
on  suspicion  of  having  been  engaged  in  the  plot. 
The  suspicion  was  strengthened  by  their  known 
intimacy  Avith  Philotas,  and  by  the  fact  that  their 
brother  Polemo  had  fled  from  the  camp  when  the 
latter  was  apprehended  (Arr.  iii.  pp.  72,  f.,  73,  a.), 
or  according  to  Curtius  (vii.  1.  §  10),  Avhen  he  was 
given  up  to  the  torture.  Amyntas  defended  himself 
and  his  brothers  ably  (Curt.  vii.  1.  §  18,  &c.),  and 
their  innocence  being  further  established  by  Polemo’s 
re-appearance  (Curt.  vii.  2.  §  1,  &c. ;  Arr.  iii.  p.  73, 

a. ),  they  Avere  acquitted.  Some  little  time  after, 
Amyntas  Avas  killed  by  an  arrow  at  the  siege  of 
a  village.  (Arr.  iii.  1.  c .)  It  is  doubtful  Avhether 
the  son  of  Andromenes  is  the  Amyntas  mentioned 
by  Curtius  (iii.  9.  §  7)  as  commander  of  a  portion 
of  the  Macedonian  troops  at  the  battle  of  Issus, 

b.  c.  333;  or  again,  the  person  spoken  of  as  lead¬ 
ing  a  brigade  at  the  forcing  of  the  “Persian  Gates,” 
b.  c.  331.  (Curt.  v.  4.  §20.)  But  “Amyntas” 
appears  to  have  been  a  common  name  among  the 
Macedonians.  (See  Curt.  iv.  13.  §  28,  v.  2.  §  5, 
viii.  2.  §  14,  16,  vi.  7.  §  15,  vi.  9.  §  28.) 

5.  The  Macedonian  fugitive  and  traitor,  son 
of  Antiochus.  Arrian  (p.  17,  f.)  ascribes  his 
flight  from  Macedonia  to  his  hatred  and  fear  of 
Alexander  the  Great ;  the  ground  of  these  feel¬ 
ings  is  not  stated,  but  Mitford  (ch.  44.  sect.  1) 
connects  him  Avith  the  plot  of  Pausanias  and  the 
murder  of  Philip.  He  took  refuge  in  Ephesus 
under  Persian  protection ;  whence,  hoAvever,  after 
the  battle  of  the  Granieus,  fearing  the  approach  of 
Alexander,  he  escaped  with  the  Greek  mercenaries 
who  garrisoned  the  place,  and  fled  to  the  court  of 
Dareius.  (Arr.  1.  c.)  In  the  winter  of  the  same 
year,  b.  c.  333,  xvliile  Alexander  was  at  Phaselis 
in  Lycia,  discovery  was  made  of  a  plot  against  his 
life,  in  which  Amyntas  was  implicated.  He  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  acted  as  the  channel  through  whom 
Dareius  had  been  negotiating  with  Alexander  the 
Lyncestian,  and  had  promised  to  aid  him  in  mount¬ 
ing  the  throne  of  Macedonia  on  condition  of  his 
assassinating  his  master.  The  design  was  disco¬ 
vered  through  the  confession  of  Asisines,  a  Persian,. 
Avhom  Dareius  had  despatched  on  a  secret  mission 
to  the  Lyncestian,  and  who  was  apprehended  by 
Parmenio  in  Phrygia.  (Arr.  i.  pp.  24,  e.,  25,  b.) 

At  the  battle  of  Issus  we  hear  again  of  Amyntas 
as  a  commander  of  Greek  mercenaries  in  the  Per¬ 
sian  service  (Curt.  iii.  11.  §  18  ;  comp.  Arr.  ii.  p. 
40,  b.) ;  and  Plutarch  and  Arrian  mention  his  ad¬ 
vice  vainly  gixTen  to  Darius  shortly  before,  to  aAvait 
Alexander’s  approach  in  the  large  open  plains  to 
the  westward  of  Cilicia.  (Plut.  Alex.  p.  675,  b.; 
Arr.  ii.  pp.  33,  e.,  34,  a.) 
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On  the  defeat  of  the  Persians  at  the  battle  of 
Issus,  Amyntas  tied  with  a  large  body  of  Greeks 
to  Tripolis  in  Phoenicia.  There  he  seized  some 
ships,  with  which  he  passed  over  to  Cyprus,  and 
thence  to  Egypt,  of  the  sovereignty  of  which — a 
double  traitor- — lie  designed  to  possess  himself. 
The  gates  of  Pelusium  were  opened  to  him  on  his 
pretending  that  he  came  with  authority  from  Da- 
reius  :  thence  he  pressed  on  to  Memphis,  and  being 
joined  by  a  large  number  of  Egyptians,  defeated  in 
a  battle  the  Persian  garrison  under  Mazaces.  But 
this  victory  made  his  troops  over-confident  and  in¬ 
cautious,  and,  while  they  were  dispersed  for  plun¬ 
der,  Mazaces  sallied  forth  upon  them,  and  Amyntas 
himself  was  killed  with  the  greater  part  of  his  men. 
(Diod.  xvii.  48  ;  Arr.  ii.  p.  40,  c  ;  Curt.  iv.  1.  §  27, 
&c.,  iv.  7.  §  1,  2.) 

It  is  possible  that  the  subject  of  the  present  arti¬ 
cle  may  have  been  the  Amyntas  who  is  mentioned 
among  the  ambassadors  sent  to  the  Boeotians  by 
Philip,  b.  c.  388,  to  prevent  the  contemplated 
alliance  of  Thebes  with  Athens.  It  may  also  have 
been  the  son  of  Andromenes.  (Plut.  Dem.  pp.  849, 
854;  Diod.  xvi.  85.) 

6.  A  king  of  Galatia  and  several  of  the  adja¬ 
cent  countries,  mentioned  by  Strabo  (xii.  p.  569) 
as  contemporary  with  himself.  He  seems  to  have 
first  possessed  Lycaonia,  where  he  maintained 
more  than  300  flocks.  (Strab.  xii.  p.  568.)  To 
this  he  added  the  territory  of  Derbe  by  the  murder 
of  its  prince,  Antipater,  the  friend  of  Cicero  (Cic. 
ad  Fam.  xiii.  73),  and  Isaura  and  Cappadocia  by 
Roman  favour.  Plutarch,  who  enumerates  him 
among  the  adherents  of  Antony  at  Actium  {Ant. 
p.  944,  c.),  speaks  probably  by  anticipation  in  call¬ 
ing  him  king  of  Galatia ,  for  he  did  not  succeed  to 
that  till  the  death  of  Dei'otarus  (Strab.  xii.  p.  567); 
and  the  latter  is  mentioned  by  Plutarch  himself 
(Ant.  p.  945,  b.)  as  deserting  to  Octavius,  just  be¬ 
fore  the  battle,  together  with  Amyntas. 

While  pursuing  his  schemes  of  aggrandizement, 
and  endeavouring  to  reduce  the  refractory  high¬ 
landers  around  him,  Amyntas  made  himself  master 
of  Homonada  (Strab.  xii.  p.  569),  or  Homona 
(Plin.  H.N.  v.  27),  and  slew  the  prince  of  that 
place  ;  but  his  death  was  avenged  by  his  widow, 
and  Amyntas  fell  a  victim  to  an  ambush  which 
she  laid  for  him.  (Strab.  1.  c .)  [E.  E.] 
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AMYNTAS  (’AyiWas),  a  Greek  writer  of  a 
work  entitled  'SraOpol,  which  was  probably  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  dilferent  halting-places  of  Alexander 
the  Great  in  his  Asiatic  expedition.  He  perhaps 
accompanied  Alexander.  (Nake,  Choerilus ,  p.  205.) 
I"  rom  the  references  that  are  made  to  it,  it  seems 
to  have  contained  a  good  deal  of  historical  informa¬ 
tion.  (Athen.  ii.  p.  67,  a.,  x.  p.  442,  b.,  xi.  p.  500,  d., 
xii.  pp.  514,  f.,  529, e.;  Aelian,//.  N.  v.  14,  xvii.  17.) 

AMYNTAS,  surgeon.  [Amentes.] 
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AMYNTIA'NUS  (’Afiwnai'ds),  the  author  of 
a  work  on  Alexander  the  Great,  dedicated  to  the 
emperor  M.  Antoninus,  the  style  of  which  Photius 
blames.  He  also  wrote  the  life  of  Olympias,  the 
mother  of  Alexander,  and  a  few  other  biographies. 
(Phot.  Cod.  131,  p.  97,  a.,  ed.  Bekker.)  The 
Scholiast  on  Pindar  (ad  Ol.  iii.  52)  refers  to  a 
work  of  Amyntianus  on  elephants. 

AMYNTOR  (’ Ayvj/Tcop),  according  to  Homer 
(II.  x.  266),  a  son  of  Ormenus  of  Eleon  in  Thessaly, 
where  Autolycus  broke  into  his  house  and  stole 
the  beautiful  helmet,  which  afterwards  came  into* 
the  hands  of  Meriones,  who  wore  it  during  the 
war  against  Troy.  Amyntor  was  the  father  of 
Crantor,  Euaemon,  Astydameia,  and  Phoenix. 
The  last  of  these  was  cursed  and  expelled  by 
Amyntor  for  having  entertained,  at  the  instigation 
of  his  mother  Cleobule  or  Hippodameia,  an  unlaw¬ 
ful  intercourse  with  his  father’s  mistress.  (Horn. 
11.  ix.  434,  &c. ;  Lycophr.  417.)  According  to 
Apollodorus  (ii.  7.  §  7,  iii.  13.  §  7),  who  states, 
that  Amyntor  blinded  his  son  Phoenix,  he  was  a 
king  of  Ormenium,  and  was  slain  by  Heracles,  to 
whom  he  refused  a  passage  through  his  dominions, 
and  the  hand  of  his  daughter  Astyrdameia.  (Comp. 
Diod.  iv.  37.)  According  to  Ovid  (Met.  viii.  307, 
xii.  364,  &c.),  Amyntor  took  part  in  the  Calydo- 
nian  hunt,  and  was  king  of  the  Dolopes,  and  when 
conquered  in  a  war  by  Peleus,  he  gave  him  his  son 
CrantPr  as  a  hostage.  [L.  S.] 

A'MYRIS  (’'Aj uvpis),  of  Sybaris  in  Italy,  sur- 
named  “the  Wise,”  whose  son  was  one  of  the 
suitors  of  Agarista,  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixth 
century,  b.  c.  Amyris  was  sent  by  his  fellow-citi¬ 
zens  to  consult  the  Delphic  oracle.  His  reputation 
for  wisdom  gave  rise  to  the  proverb,  ’'Ap.vpis  paiverai, 
“the  wise  man  is  mad.”  (Herod,  vi.  126 ;  Athen.  xii. 
p.  520,  a. ;  Suidas,  s.  v. ;  Eustath.  ad  II.  ii.  p.  298  ; 
Zenobius,  Paroemioyr.  iv.  27.) 

AMYRTAEUS  (’A popralos).  1.  The  name, 
according  to  Ctesias  (ap.  Phot.  Cod.  72,  p.  37, 
Bekker),  of  the  king  of  Egypt  who  was  conquered 
by  Cambyses.  [Psammenitus.] 

2.  A  Sa'ite,  who,  having  been  invested  with  the 
title  of  king  of  Egypt,  was  joined  with  Inarus  the 
Libyan  in  the  command  of  the  Egyptians  when 
they  rebelled  against  Artaxerxes  Longimanus  (b.  c. 
460).  After  the  first  success  of  the  Egyptians, 
b.  c.  456  [Achaemenes],  Artaxerxes  sent  a 
second  immense  army  against  them,  by  which  they 
were  totally  defeated.  Amyrtaeus  escaped  to  the 
island  of  Elbo,  and  maintained  himself  as  king  in 
the  marshy  districts  of  Lower  Egypt  till  about  the 
year  414  b.  c.,  when  the  Eg}rptians  expelled  the 
Persians,  and  Amyrtaeus  reigned  six  years,  being 
the  only  king  of  the  28th  dynasty.  His  name  on 
the  monuments  is  thought  to  be  Aomahorte. 
Eusebius  calls  him  Amyrtes  and  Amyrtanus 
('Apvprdvos).  (Herod,  ii.  140,  iii.  15  ;  Thuc.  i. 
110;  Diod.  xi.  74,  75;  Ctesias.  ap.  Phot.  pp.  27, 
32,  40,  Bekker;  Euseb.  Chron.  Armen,  pp.  106, 
342,  ed.  Zohrab  and  Mai;  Wilkinson’s  Ant. 
Egypt,  i.  p.  205.)  [P.  S.] 

A'MYRLTS  (VA pvpos),  a  son  of  Poseidon,  from 
whom  the  town  and  river  Amyrus  in  Thessaly 
were  believed  to  have  derived  their  name.  (Steph. 
Byz.  s.v.;  Val.  Flacc.  ii.  11.)  [L.  S.] 

AMYTIIA'ON  (’  Apv6doov)%  a  son  of  Cretheus 
and  Tyro  (Horn.  Od.  xi.  235,  Ac.),  and  brother 
of  Aeson  and  Pheres.  (Horn.  Od.  xi.  259.)  He 
dwelt  at  Pylos  in  Messenia,  and  by  Idomene  be- 
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came  the  father  of  Bias,  Melampus,  and  Aeolia. 
(Apollod.  i.  9.  §  11,  7.  §7.)  According  to  Pindar 
( Pyth.  iv.  220,  &c.),  he  and  several  other  members 
of  his  family  went  to  Iolcus  to  intercede  with 
Pelias  on  behalf  of  Jason.  Pausanias  (v.  8.  §  1) 
mentions  him  among  those  to  whom  the  restoration 
of  the  Olympian  games  was  ascribed.  [L.  S.] 

AMYTHAO'NIUS,  a  patronymic  from  Amy- 
thaon,  by  which  his  son,  the  seer  Melampus,  is 
sometimes  designated.  (Virg.  Georg,  iii.  550 ; 
Columell.  x.  348.)  The  descendants  of  Amythaon 
'  in  general  are  called  by  the  Greeks  Amythaonidae. 
(Strab.  viii.  p.  372.)  [L.  S.] 

A'MYTIS  (^AgoTLs).  1.  The  daughter  of  As- 
tyages,  the  wife  of  Cyrus,  and  the  mother  of  Cam- 
byses,  according  to  Ctesias.  ( Pers .  c.  2,  10,  &c., 
ed.  Lion.) 

2.  The  daughter  of  Xerxes,  the  wife  of  Mega- 
byzus,  and  the  mother  of  Achaemenes,  who  pe¬ 
rished  in  Egypt,  according  to  Ctesias.  {Pers.  c.  20, 
22,  28,  30,  36,  39,  &c.) 

A'NACES.  [An ax,  No.  2.] 

ANACHARSIS  (’A vaxapcris),  a  Scythian  of 
princely  rank,  according  to  Herodotus  (iv.  76),  the 
son  of  Gnurus,  and  brother  of  Saulius,  king  of 
Thrace ;  according  to  Lucian  {Seytha)  the  son  of 
Daucetas.  He  left  his  native  country  to  travel  in 
pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  came  to  Athens  just  at 
the  time  that  Solon  was  occupied  with  his  legisla¬ 
tive  measures.  He  became  acquainted  with  Solon, 
and  by  the  simplicity  of  his  way  of  living,  his 
talents,  and  his  acute  observations  on  the  institu¬ 
tions  and  usages  of  the  Greeks,  he  excited  general 
attention  and  admiration.  The  fame  of  his  wisdom 
was  such,  that  he  was  even  reckoned  by  some 
among  the  seven  sages.  Some  writers  affirmed, 
that  after  having  been  honoured  with  the  Athenian 
franchise,  he  was  initiated  into  the  Eleusinian 
mysteries.  According  to  the  account  in  Herodotus, 
on  his  return  to  Thrace,  he  was  killed  by  his  bro¬ 
ther  Saulius,  while  celebrating  the  orgies  of  Cybele 
at  Hylaea.  Diogenes  Laertius  gives  a  somewhat 
different  version — that  he  was  killed  by  his  bro¬ 
ther  while  hunting.  He  is  said  to  have  written  a 
metrical  work  on  legislation  and  the  art  of  war. 
Cicero  {Tusc.  Disp.  v.  32)  quotes  from  one  of  his 
letters,  of  which  several,  though  of  doubtful  au¬ 
thenticity,  are  still  extant.  Various  sayings  of  his 
have  been  preserved  by  Diogenes  and  Athenaeus. 
(Herod,  iv.  46,  76,  77 ;  Plut.  Sol.  5,  Conviv. 
Sept.  Sapient.;  Diog.  Laert.  i.  101,  &c.;  Strab.  vii. 
p.  303  ;  Lucian,  Seytha  and  Anacharsis ;  Athen. 
iv.  p.  159,  x.  pp.  428,  437,  xiv.  p.  613  ;  Aelian, 
V.H.v.  7.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

ANA'CREON  (’ AvaKpewv),  one  of  the  principal 
Greek  lyric  poets,  was  a  native  of  the  Ionian  city 
of  Teos,  in  Asia  Minor.  The  accounts  of  his  life 
are  meagre  and  confused,  but  he  seems  to  have 
spent  his  youth  at  his  native  city,  and  to  have  re¬ 
moved,  with  the  great  body  of  its  inhabitants,  to 
Abdera,  in  Thrace,  when  Teos  was  taken  by  Har- 
pagus,  the  general  of  Cyrus  (about  b.  c.  540  ;  Strab. 
xiv.  p.  644).  The  early  part  of  his  middle  life 
was  spent  at  Samos,  under  the  patronage  of  Poly¬ 
crates,  in  whose  praise  Anacreon  wrote  many 
songs.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.638;  Herod,  iii.  121.)  He 
enjoyed  very  high  favour  with  the  tyrant,  and  is 
said  to  have  softened  his  temper  by  the  charms  of 
music.  (Maxim.  Tyr.  Diss.  xxxvii.  5.)  After 
the  death  of  Polycrates  (b.  c.  522),  he  went  to 
Athens  at  the  invitation  of  the  tyrant  Hipparchus, 
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who  sent  a  galley  of  fifty  oars  to  fetch  him.  (Plat. 
Hipparch.  p.  228.)  At  Athens  he  became  ac¬ 
quainted  with  Simonides  and  other  poets,  whom 
the  taste  of  Hipparchus  had  collected  round  him, 
and  he  was  admitted  to  intimacy  by  other  noble 
families  besides  the  Peisistratidae,  among  whom  he 
especially  celebrated  the  beauty  of  Critias,  the  son 
of  Dropides.  (Plat.  Charm,  p.  157 ;  Berghk’s 
Anacreon ,  fr.  55.)  He  died  at  the  age  of  85,  pro¬ 
bably  about  b.  c.  478.  (Lucian,  Macroh.  c.  26.) 
Simonides  wrote  two  epitaphs  upon  him  {Anthol. 
Pal.  vii.  24,  25),  the  Athenians  set  up  his  statue 
in  the  Acropolis  (Paus.  i.  25.  §  1),  and  the  Teians 
struck  his  portrait  on  their  coins.  (Visconti,  Icon. 
Grecque ,  pi.  iii.  6.)  The  place  of  his  death,  how¬ 
ever,  is  uncertain.  The  second  epitaph  of  Simo¬ 
nides  appears  to  say  clearly  that  he  was  buried  at 
Teos,  whither  he  is  supposed  to  have  returned  after 
the  death  of  Hipparchus  (b.  c.  514);  but  there  is 
also  a  tradition  that,  after  his  return  to  Teos,  he 
tied  a  second  time  to  Abdera,  in  consequence  of 
the  revolt  of  Histiaeus.  (b.  c.  495  ;  Suidas,  s.  v. 
’A vattpewv  and  Tew.)  This  tradition  has,  however, 
very  probably  arisen  from  a  confusion  with  the 
original  emigration  of  the  Teians  to  Abdera. 

The  universal  tradition  of  antiquity  represents 
Anacreon  as  a  most  consummate  voluptuary  ;  and 
his  poems  prove  the  truth  of  the  tradition.  Though 
Athenaeus  (x.  p.  429)  thought  that  their  drunken 
tone  was  affected,  arguing  that  the  poet  must  have 
been  tolerably  sober  while  in  the  act  of  writing,  it 
is  plain  that  Anacreon  sings  of  love  and  wine  with 
hearty  good  will,  and  that  his  songs  in  honour  of 
Polycrates  came  less  from  the  heart  than  the  ex¬ 
pressions  of  his  love  for  the  beautiful  youths  whom 
the  tyrant  had  gathered  round  him.  {Anthol.  Pal. 
vii.  25  ;  Maxim.  Tyr.  Diss.  xxvi.  1.)  We  see  in 
him  the  luxury  of  the  Ionian  inflamed  by  the 
fervour  of  the  poet.  The  tale  that  he  loved  Sappho 
is  very  improbable.  (Athen.  xiii.  p.  599.)  His 
death  was  worthy  of  his  life,  if  we  may  believe  the 
account,  which  looks,  however,  too  like  a  poetical 
fiction,  that  he  was  choked  by  a  grape- stone. 
(Plin.  vii.  5;  Val.  Max.  ix.  12.  §8.)  The  idea 
formed  of  Anacreon  by  nearly  all  ancient  writers, 
as  a  grey-haired  old  man,  seems  to  have  been  de¬ 
rived  from  his  later  poems,  in  forgetfulness  of  the 
fact  that  when  his  fame  was  at  its  height,  at  the 
court  of  Polycrates,  he  was  a  very  young  man  ;  the 
delusion  being  aided  by  the  unabated  warmth  of 
his  poetry  to  the  very  last. 

In  the  time  of  Suidas  five  books  of  Anacreon’s 
poems  were  extant,  but  of  these  only  a  few  genuine 
fragments  have  come  down  to  us.  The  “  Odes” 
attributed  to  him  are  now  universally  admitted  to 
be  spurious.  All  of  them  are  later  than  the  time 
of  Anacreon.  Though  some  of  them  are  very 
graceful,  others  are  very  deficient  in  poetical  feel¬ 
ing  ;  and  all  are  wanting  in  the  tone  of  earnestness 
which  the  poetry  of  Anacreon  always  breathed. 
The  usual  metre  in  these  Odes  is  the  Iambic 
Dimeter  Catalectic,  which  occurs  only  once  in  the 
genuine  fragments  of  Anacreon.  His  favourite 
metres  are  the  Choriambic  and  the  Ionic  a 
Minore. 

The  editions  of  Anacreon  are  very  numerous. 
The  best  are  those  of  Brunck,  Strasb.  1786 ;  Fischer, 
Lips.  1793;  Mehlhom,  Glogau,  1825  ;  and 
Bergk,  Lips.  1834.  [p.  s.] 

ANACYNDARAXES  (’A va.Kvv$apu£r]s'),  the 
father  of  Sardanapalus,  king  of  Assyria.  (Arrian, 
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An.  ii.  5  ;  Strab.  xiv.  p.  672;  Athen.  viii.  p.  335,  f., 
xii.  pp.  529,  e,  530,  b.) 

ANADYO'MENE  (’A vabvopevr]),  the  goddess 
rising  out  of  the  sea,  a  surname  given  to  Aphrodite, 
in  allusion  to  the  story  of  her  being  born  from  the 
foam  of  the  sea.  This  surname  had  not  much  ce¬ 
lebrity  previous  to  the  time  of  Apelles,  but  his 
famous  painting  of  Aphrodite  Anadyomene,  in 
which  the  goddess  was  represented  as  rising  from 
the  sea  and  drying  her  hair  with  her  hands,  at 
once  drew  great  attention  to  this  poetical  idea,  and 
excited  the  emulation  of  other  artists,  painters  as 
well  as  sculptors.  The  painting  of  Apelles  was 
made  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  of  Cos,  who 
set  it  up  in  their  temple  of  Asclepius.  Its  beauty 
induced  Augustus  to  have  it  removed  to  Rome, 
and  the  Coans  were  indemnified  by  a  reduction  in 
their  taxes  of  100  talents.  In  the  time  of  Nero 
the  greater  part  of  the  picture  had  become  effaced, 
and  it  was  replaced  by  the  work  of  another  artist. 
(Strab.  xiv.  p.  6$7 ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xxxv.  36.  §§  12. 
and  15  ;  Auson.  Ep.  106  ;  Paus.  ii.  1.  §  7.)  [L.  S.] 
ANAEA  (’Ai/cua),  an  Amazon,  from  whom  the 
town  of  Anaea  in  Caria  derived  its  name.  (Steph. 
Byz.  s.v. ;  Eustath.  adDionys.  Perieg.  828.)  [L.  S.] 
ANAGALLIS.  [Agallis.] 

ANAGNOSTES,  JOANNES  (Awduvgs  'kva- 
yvotHTT-ris),  wrote  an  account  of  the  storming  of  his 
native  city,  Thessalonica,  by  the  Turks  under 
Amurath  II.  (a.  d.  1430),  to  which  is  added  a 
“  Monodia,”  or  lamentation  for  the  event,  in  prose. 
The  work  is  printed,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  in  the 
'Zvy./j.iKTa  of  Leo  Allatius,  Rom.  1653,  8vo.,  pp. 
318 — 380.  The  author  was  present  at  the  siege, 
after  which  he  left  the  city,  but  was  induced  to 
return  to  it  by  the  promises  of  the  conqueror,  who 
two  years  afterwards  deprived  him  of  all  his  pro¬ 
perty.  (Hanekius,  de  Hist.  Byz.  Script,  i.  38, 
p.  636  ;  Wharton,  Supp.  to  Cave,  Hist.  Lit.  ii. 
p.  130.)  [P.  S.] 

ANAI'TIS  (’Avarm),  an  Asiatic  divinity, 
whose  name  appears  in  various  modifications,  some¬ 
times  written  Anaea  (Strab.  xvi.  p.  738),  some¬ 
times  Aneitis  (Plut.  Artaoc.  27),  sometimes  Tanai’s 
(Clem.  Alex.  Protrept.  p.  43),  or  Nanaea.  (Maccab. 
ii.  1,  13.)  Her  worship  was  spread  over  several 
parts  of  Asia,  such  as  Armenia,.  Cappadocia,  Assy¬ 
ria,  Persis,  &c.  (Strab.  xi.  p.  512,  xii.  p.  559.  xv„ 
p.  733.)  In  most  places  where  she  was  worship¬ 
ped  we  find  numerous  slaves  (tepoSooAoi)  of  both 
sexes  consecrated  to  her,  and  in  Acilisene  these 
slaves  were  taken  from  the  most  distinguished 
families.  The  female  slaves  prostituted  them¬ 
selves  for  a  number  of  years  before  they  married. 
These  priests  seem  to  have  been  in  the  enjoyment 
of  the  sacred  land  connected  with  her  temples,  and 
we  find  mention  of  sacred  cows  also  being  kept  at 
such  temples.  (Plut.  Lucull.  24.)  From  this  and 
other  circumstances  it  has  been  inferred,  that  the 
worship  of  Anaitis  was  a  branch  of  the  Indian 
worship  of  nature.  It  seems,  at  any  rate,  clear 
that  it  was  a  part  of  the  worship  so  common  among 
the  Asiatics,  of  the  creative  powers  of  nature,  both 
male  and  female.  The  Greek  writers  sometimes 
identify  Anaitis  with  their  Artemis  (Paus.  iii.  16. 
§  6  ;  Plut.  1.  c.),  and  sometimes  with  their  Aphro¬ 
dite.  (Clem.  Alex.  1.  c. ;  Agathias,  i.  2  ;  Ammian. 
Marc,  xxiii.  3  ;  Spartian.  Carac.  7 ;  comp.  Crcuzer, 
Symbol,  ii.  p.  22,  &c.)  [L.  S.j 

ANA'NIUS  ( Aravios),  a  Greek  iambic  poet, 
contemporary  with  llipponax  (about  540  b.  c.) 
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The  invention  of  the  satyric  iambic  verse  called 
Scazon  is  ascribed  to  him  as  well  as  to  llipponax. 
(Hephaest.  p.  30,  11,  Gaisf.)  Some  fragments  of 
Ananius  are  preserved  by  Athenaeus  (pp.  7  8,  282, 
370),  and  all  that  is  known  of  him  has  been  col¬ 
lected  by  Welcker.  ( Hipponactis  et  Ananii  Iambo- 
graphorum  Fragmenta ,  p.  109,  &c.)  [P.  S.] 

ANAPHAS  (’A vacpas),  was  said  to  have  been 
one  of  the  seven  who  slew  the  Magi  in  b.  c.  521, 
and  to  have  been  lineally  descended  from  Atossa, 
the  sister  of  Cambyses,  who  was  the  father  of  the 
great  Cyrus.  The  Cappadocian  kings  traced  their 
origin  to  Anaphas,  who  received  the  government 
of  Cappadocia,  free  from  taxes.  Anaphas  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  his  son  of  the  same  name,  and  the  latter 
by  Datames.  (Diod.  xxxi.  Eel.  3.) 

ANASTA'SIA,  a  noble  Roman  lady,  who  suf¬ 
fered  martyrdom  in  the  Diocletian  persecution. 
(a.  d.  303.)  Two  letters  written  by  her  in  prison 
are  extant  in  Suidas,  s.  v.  xPua°'Yol/os‘  [P.  S.] 
ANASTA'SIUS  (’AracrTacrios),  the  author  of 
a  Latin  epigram  of  eighteen  lines  addressed  to 
a  certain  Armatus,  uDe  Ratione  Victus  Salutaris 
post  Incisam  Venam  et  Emissum  Sanguinem,” 
which  is  to  be  found  in  several  editions  of  the 
Regimen Sanitcitis Salernitanum.  (e.g.  Antverp.  1557, 
12mo.)  The  life  and  date  of  the  author  are  quite 
unknown,  but  he  was  probably  a  late  writer,  and 
is  therefore  not  to  be  confounded  with  a  Greek 
physician  of  the  same  name,  whose  remedy  for  the 
gout,  which  was  to  be  taken  during  a  whole  year, 
is  quoted  with  approbation  by  Aetius  (tetrab.  iii. 
serin,  iv.  47,  p.  609),  and  who  must  therefore  have 
lived  some  tune  during  or  before  the  fifth  century 
after  Christ.  [W.  A.  G.] 

ANASTA'SIUS  I.  II.,  patriarchs  of  Antioch. 
[Anastasius  Sinaita.] 

ANASTA'SIUS  I.  (’A vaaracrLos),  emperor 
of  Constantinople,  surnamed  Dicorus  (A lko- 
pos )  on  account  of  the  different  colour  of  his 
eye-balls,  was  born  about  430  a.  d.,  at  Dyrra- 
chium  in  Epeirus.  He  was  descended  from  an 
unknown  family,  and  we  are  acquainted  with 
only  a  few  circumstances  concerning  his  life  pre¬ 
viously  to  his  accession.  We  know,  however, 
that  he  was  a  zealous  Eutvchian,  that  he  was  not 
married,  and  that  he  served  in  the  imperial  life¬ 
guard  of  the  Silentiarii,  which  was  the  cause  of  his 
being  generally  called  Anastasius  Silentiarius.  The 
emperor  Zeno,  the  Isaurian,  having  died  in  491 
without  male  issue,  it  was  generally  believed  that 
his  brother  Longinus  would  succeed  him  ;  but  in 
consequence  of  an  intrigue  carried  on  during  some 
time,  as  it  seems,  between  Anastasius  and  the  em¬ 
press  Ariadne,  Anastasius  was  proclaimed  emperor. 
Shortly  afterwards  he  married  Ariadne,  but  it  does 
not  appear  that  he  had  had  an  adulterous  inter¬ 
course  with  her  during  the  life  of  her  husband. 
When  Anastasius  ascended  the  throne  of  the 
Eastern  empire  he  was  a  man  of  at  least  sixty,  but 
though,  notwithstanding  his  advanced  age,  he 
evinced  uncommon  energy,  his  reign  is  one  of  the 
most  deplorable  periods  of  Byzantine  history,  dis¬ 
turbed  as  it  was  by  foreign  and  intestine  wars  and 
by  the  still  greater  calamity  of  religious  troubles. 
Immediately  after  his  accession,  Longinus,  the 
brother  of  Zeno,  Longinus  Magister  Ofiiciorura, 
and  Longinus  Selinuntius,  rose  against  him,  and 
being  all  natives  of  Isauria,  where  they  had  great 
influence,  they  made  this  province  the  centre  of 
their  operations  against  the  imperial  troops.  This 
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war,  which  is  known  in  history  under  the  name  of 
the  Isaurian  war,  lasted  till  497,  and  partly  till 
498,  when  it  was  finished  to  the  advantage  of  the 
emperor  by  the  captivity  and  death  of  the  ring¬ 
leaders  of  the  rebellion.  John  the  Scythian,  John 
the  Hunchbacked,  and  under  them  Justinus,  who 
became  afterwards  emperor,  distinguished  them¬ 
selves  greatly  as  commanders  of  the  armies  of 
Anastasius.  The  following  years  were  signalized 
by  a  sedition  in  Constantinople  occasioned  by  dis¬ 
turbances  between  the  factions  of  the  Blue  and  the 
Green,  by  religious  troubles  which  the  emperor 
was  able  to  quell  only  by  his  own  humiliation,  by 
wars  with  the  Arabs  and  the  Bulgarians,  and  by 
earthquakes,  famine,  and  plague,  (a.  d.  500.) 
Anastasius  tried  to  relieve  his  people  by  abolishing 
the  xPV(rc*P7vP0Si  a  heavy  poll-tax  which  was  paid 
indifferently  for  men  and  for  domestic  animals. 
Immediately  after  these  calamities,  Anastasius  was 
involved  in  a  war  with  Cabadis,  the  king  of  Persia, 
who  destroyed  the  Byzantine  army  commanded  by 
Hypacius  and  Patricius  Phrygius,  and  ravaged 
Mesopotamia  in  a  dreadful  manner.  Anastasius 
purchased  peace  in  505  by  paying  11,000  pounds 
of  gold  to  the  Persians,  who,  being  threatened 
with  an  invasion  of  the  Huns,  restored  to  the  em¬ 
peror  the  provinces  which  they  had  overrun.  From 
Asia  Anastasius  sent  his  generals  to  the  banks  of 
the  Danube,  where  they  fought  an  unsuccessful  but 
not  inglorious  campaign  against  the  East-Goths  of 
Italy,  and  tried,  but  in  vain,  to  defend  the  passage 
of  the  Danube  against  the  Bulgarians.  These  in¬ 
defatigable  warriors  crossed  that  river  in  great 
numbers,  and  ravaging  the  greater  part  of  Thrace, 
appeared  in  sight  of  Constantinople  ;  and  no  other 
means  were  left  to  the  emperor  to  secure  the  im¬ 
mediate  neighbourhood  of  his  capital  but  by  con¬ 
structing  a  fortified  wall  across  the  isthmus  of  Con¬ 
stantinople  from  the  coast  of  the  Propontis  to  that 
of  the  Pontus  Euxinus.  (a.  d.  507.)  Some  parts 
of  this  wall,  which  in  a  later  period  proved  useful 
against  the  Turks,  are  still  existing.  Clovis,  king 
of  the  Franks,  was  created  consul  by  Anastasius. 

The  end  of  the  reign  of  Anastasius  cannot  well 
be  understood  without  a  short  notice  of  the  state 
of  religion  during  this  time,  a  more  circumstantial 
account  of  which  the  reader  will  find  in  Evagrius 
and  Theophanes  cited  below. 

As  early  as  488,  Anastasius,  then  only  a  Silen- 
tiarius,  had  been  active  in  promoting  the  Euty- 
chian  Palladius  to  the  see  of  Antioch.  This  act 
was  made  a  subject  of  reproach  against  him  by  the 
orthodox  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  Euphemius, 
who,  upon  Anastasius  succeeding  Zeno  on  the 
throne,  persuaded  or  compelled  him  to  sign  a  con¬ 
fession  of  faith  according  to  the  orthodox  principles 
laid  down  in  the  council  of  Chalcedon.  Notwith¬ 
standing  this  confession,  Anastasius  continued  an 
adherent  to  the  doctrines  of  Eutychius,  and  in 
496  he  had  his  enemy,  Euphemius,  deposed  and 
banished.  It  is  said,  that  at  this  time  Anastasius 
shewed  great  propensities  to  the  sect  of  the  Ace- 
phali.  The  successor  of  Euphemius  was  Macedo- 
nius,  who  often  thwarted  the  measures  of  the  em¬ 
peror,  and  who  but  a  few  years  afterwards  was 
driven  from  his  see,  which  Anastasius  gave  to  the 
Eutychian  Timotheus,  who  opposed  the  orthodox 
in  many  matters.  Upon  this,  Anastasius  was 
anathematized  by  pope  Symmachus,  whose  succes¬ 
sor,  Hormisdas,  sent  deputies  to  Constantinople 
for  the  purpose  of  restoring  peace  to  the  Church  of 
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the  East.  However,  the  religious  motives  of  these 
disturbances  were  either  so  intimately  connected 
with  political  motives,  or  the  hatred  between  the 
parties  was  so  great,  that  the  deputies  did  not  suc¬ 
ceed.  In  514,  Vitalianus,  a  Gothic  prince  in  the 
service  of  the  emperor,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  . 
a  powerful  army,  and  laid  siege  to  Constantinople, 
under  the  pretext  of  compelling  Anastasius  to  put 
an  end  to  the  vexations  of  the  orthodox  church. 
In  order  to  get  rid  of  such  an  enemy,  Anastasius 
promised  to  assemble  a  general  council,  which  was 
to  be  presided  over  by  the  pope,  and  he  appointed 
Vitalianus  his  commander-in-chief  in  Thrace.  But 
no  sooner  was  the  army  of  Vitalianus  disbanded, 
than  Anastasius  once  more  eluded  his  promises, 
and  the  predomination  of  the  Eutychians  over  the 
orthodox  lasted  till  the  death  of  the  emperor. 
Anastasius  died  in  518,  at  the  age  of  between 
eighty-eight  and  ninety-one  years.  Evagrius  states, 
that  after  his  death  his  name  was  erased  from  the 
sacred  “Diptychs”  or  tables. 

Rnligious  hatred  having  more  or  less  guided 
modern  writers  as  well  as  those  whom  we  must 
consider  as  the  sources  with  regard  to  Anastasius, 
the  character  of  this  emperor  has  been  described  in 
a  very  different  manner.  The  reader  will  find 
these  opinions  carefully  collected  and  weighed  with 
prudence  and  criticism  in  Tillemont’s  “  Histoire 
des  Empereurs.”  Whatever  were  his  vices,  and 
however  avaricious  and  faithless  he  was,  Anastasius 
was  far  from  being  a  common  man.  Tillemont, 
though  he  is  often  misled  by  bigotry,  does  not 
blame  him  for  many  actions,  and  praises  him  for 
many  others  for  which  he  has  been  frequently  re¬ 
proached.  Le  Beau,  the  author  of  the  “Histoire 
du  Bas  Empire,”  does  not  condemn  him ;  and 
Gibbon  commends  him,  although  principally  for  his 
economy.  (Evagrius,  iii.  29,  seq. ;  Cedrenus,  pp. 
354-865,  ed.  Paris;  Theophanes,  pp.  115-141,  ed. 
Paris  ;  Gregor.  Turon.  ii.  38.)  [  W.  P.] 

ANASTA'SIUS  II.,  emperor  of  Constan¬ 
tinople.  The  original  name  of  this  emperor 
was  Artemius,  and  he  was  one  of  the  ministers 
(Protoasecretis)  of  the  emperor  Philippicus,  who 
had  his  eyes  put  out  by  the  traitor  Rufus,  in 
the  month  of  June  a.  d.  713.  Artemius,  uni¬ 
versally  esteemed  for  his  character  and  his 
qualities,  was  chosen  in  his  stead,  and,  although 
his  reign  was  short  and  disturbed  by  troubles, 
he  gave  sufficient  proofs  of  being  worthy  to  reign. 
After  having  punished  Rufus  and  his  accomplices, 
he  appointed  the  Isaurian  Leo,  who  became  after¬ 
wards  emperor,  his  general  in  chief  against  the 
Lazes  and  other  Caucasian  nations,  and  himself 
made  vigorous  preparations  against  the  Arabs,  by 
whom  the  southern  provinces  of  the  empire  were 
then  continually  harassed.  He  formed  the  bold 
plan  of  burning  the  naval  stores  of  the  enemy  on 
the  coast  of  Syria,  stores  necessary  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  large  fleet,  with  which  the  Arabs 
intended  to  lay  siege  to  Constantinople.  The 
commander  of  the  Byzantine  fleet  was  John,  who 
combined  the  three  dignities  of  grand  treasurer  of 
the  empire,  admiral,  and  dean  of  St.  Sophia,  and 
who  left  Constantinople  in  715.  But  the  expe¬ 
dition  failed,  and  a  mutiny  broke  out  on  board  the 
ships,  in  consequence  of  which  John  was  mas¬ 
sacred,  and  Theodosius,  once  a  receiver  of  the  taxes, 
proclaimed  emperor.  It  is  probable  that  the  rebel 
had  many  adherents  in  the  Asiatic  provinces ;  for 
while  he  sailed  with  his  fleet  to  Constantinople, 
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Anastasius,  after  having  left  a  strong  garrison  for 
the  defence  of  his  capital,  went  to  Nicaea  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  all  danger  from  that  side. 
After  an  obstinate  resistance  during  six  months, 
Constantinople  was  taken  by  surprise  in  the  month 
of  January  7 16,  and  Anastasius,  besieged  in  Nicaea, 
surrendered  on  condition  of  having  his  life  pre¬ 
served.  This  was  granted  to  him  by  the  victorious 
rebel,  who  ascended  the  throne  under  the  name  of 
Theodosius  III.  Anastasius  retired  to  a  convent 
at  Thessalonica.  In  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of 
Leo  III.  Isaurus  (721),  Anastasius  conspired 
against  this  emperor  at  the  instigation  of  Nicetas 
Xylonites.  They  hoped  to  be  supported  by  Ter- 
belis  or  Terbelius,  king  of  Bulgaria ;  but  their 
enterprise  proved  abortive,  and  the  two  conspirators 
were  put  to  death  by  order  of  Leo.  (Theophanes, 
pp.321,  &c.,  335,  ed.  Paris  ;  Zonaras,  xiv.  26,  &c.; 
Cedrenus,  p.  449,  ed.  Paris.)  [W.  P.] 

ANASTA'SIUS,  abbot  of  St.  Euthymium  in 
Palestine,  about  741  A.  d.,  wrote  a  Greek  work 
against  the  Jews,  a  Latin  version  of  which  by 
Turrianus  is  printed  in  Canisii  Antiquar.  Led ,  iii. 
pp,  123 — 186.  The  translation  is  very  imperfect. 
A  MS.  of  the  original  work  is  still  extant.  (Catal. 
Yindobon.  pt.  1,  cod.  307,  num.  2,  p.  420.)  [P.  S.] 
ANASTA'SIUS,  a  Graeco-Roman  jurist,  who 
interpreted  the  Digest.  He  is  cited  in  the  Basilica 
(ed.  Heimbach.  ii.  p.  10;  ed.  Fabrot.  iv.  p.  701, 
vii.  p.  258),  in  which,  on  one  occasion,  his  opinion 
is  placed  in  opposition  to  that  of  Stephanus.  Be¬ 
yond  this  circumstance,  we  can  discover  in  his 
fragments  no  very  strong  reason  for  supposing  him 
to  have  been  contemporary  with  Justinian ;  Reitz, 
however,  considered  it  certain  that  he  was  so,  and 
accordingly  marked  his  name  with  an  asterisk  in 
the  list  of  jurists  subjoined  to  his  edition  of  Theo- 
philus.  (Excurs.  xx.  p.  1234.)  The  name  is  so 
common,  that  it  would  be  rash  to  identify  the 
jurist  with  contemporary  Anastasii ;  but  it  may  be 
stated,  that  among  more  than  forty  persons  of  the 
name,  Fabricius  mentions  one  who  was  consul  a.  d. 
517.  Procopius  (de  Bell.  Pers.  ii.  4,  5)  relates, 
that  Anastasius,  who  had  quelled  an  attempt  to 
usurp  imperial  power  in  his  native  city  Dara,  and 
had  acquired  a  high  reputation  for  intelligence,  was 
sent  on  an  embassy  to  Chosroes,  a.  d.  540.  This 
Anastasius  was  at  first  detained  against  his  will  by 
Chosroes,  but  was  sent  back  to  Justinian,  after 
Chosroes  had  destroyed  the  city  of  Sura.  [J.  T.  G.J 
ANASTA'SIUS,  metropolitan  bishop  of  Nice 
(about  520 — 536  A.  d.),  wrote  or  dictated,  in 
Greek,  a  work  on  the  Psalms,  which  is  still  ex¬ 
tant.  ( Bibl .  Coislin.  p.  389.)  [P.  S.] 

ANASTA'SIUS  I.,  bishop  of  Rome,  from  398 
to  his  death  in  402,  took  the  side  of  Jerome  in  his 
controversy  with  Rufinus  respecting  Origen.  He 
excommunicated  Rufinus  and  condemned  the  works 
of  Origen,  confessing,  however,  that  he  had  never 
heard  Origen’s  name  before  the  translation  of  one 
of  his  works  by  Rufinus.  (Constant,  Epist.  Pontif. 
Rom.  p.  715.)  Jerome  praises  him  in  the  highest 
terms.  (Epist.  16.)  [P.  S.] 

ANASTA'SIUS  II.,  bishop  of  Rome  from  496 
to  his  death  in  498,  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  compose  the  quarrel  between  the  Greek  and 
Latin  Churches,  which  had  been  excited  by  Aca- 
cius.  There  are  extant  two  letters  which  lie  wrote 
to  the  emperor  Anastasius  on  this  occasion,  and 
one  which  he  wrote  to  Clovis,  king  of  the  Franks, 
in  Baluzius,  Nov.  Colled.  Coned,  p.  1457.  [P.S.] 
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ANASTA'SIUS  SINAITA  (’A vacr&oaos  2i- 
naiTrjs).  Three  persons  of  this  name  are  mentioned 
by  ecclesiastical  writers,  and  often  confounded  with 
one  another. 

1.  Anastasius  I.,  made  patriarch  of  Antioch 
A.  d.  559  or  561,  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  con¬ 
troversy  with  the  Aphthartodocetae,  who  thought 
that  the  body  of  Christ  before  the  resurrection  was 
incorruptible.  He  opposed  the  edict  which  Justi¬ 
nian  issued  in  favour  of  this  opinion,  and  was  af¬ 
terwards  banished  by  the  younger  Justin.  (570.) 
In  593  he  was  restored  to  his  bishopric  at  Antioch, 
and  died  in  599. 

2.  Anastasius  II.,  succeeded  Anastasius  I.  in 
the  bishopric  of  Antioch,  a.  d.  599.  He  translated 
into  Greek  the  work  of  Gregory  the  Great,  “  de 
Cura  Pastorali,”  and  was  killed  by  the  Jews  in  a 
tumult,  609  A.  d. 

3.  Anastasius,  a  presbyter  and  monk  of  Mt. 
Sinai,  called  by  later  Greek  writers  “the  N ew  Moses” 
(MaurrR  veos),  lived  towards  the  end  of  7th  cen¬ 
tury,  as  is  clear  from  the  contents  of  his  “  Hodegus.” 

There  is  some  doubt  whether  the  two  patriarchs 
of  Antioch  were  ever  monks  of  Sinai,  and  whether 
the  application  of  the  epithet  “  Sinaita”  to  them  has 
not  arisen  from  their  being  confounded  with  the 
third  Anastasius.  The  “Hodegus”  (obriyos),  or 
“Guide,”  above  mentioned,  a  work  against  the 
Acephali,  and  other  heretics  who  recognized  only 
one  nature  in  the  person  of  Christ,  is  ascribed  by 
Nicephorus  and  other  writers  to  Anastasius  I., 
patriarch  of  Antioch ;  but  events  are  mentioned  in 
it  which  occurred  long  after  his  death.  Others 
have  thought  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  work 
originally,  but  that  it  has  been  greatly  interpolated. 
It  was,  however,  most  probably  the  production  of 
the  third  Anastasius.  It  was  published  by  Gretser 
in  Greek  and  Latin,  Ingolstadt,  1606,  4to.  It  is  a 
loose,  illogical  rhapsody,  without  any  graces  of 
style,  and  very  inaccurate  as  to  facts. 

An  account  of  the  other  writings  ascribed  to 
these  three  Anastasii,  and  discussions  respecting 
their  authorship,  will  be  found  in  Fabricius  (Bibl. 
Graec.  x.  p.  571),  and  Cave.  (Hist.  Lit.)  [P.  S.] 

ANATO'LIUS,  of  Berytus,  afterwards  P.  P. 
(praefedus  praetorio)  of  Illyricum,  received  a  legal 
education  in  the  distinguished  law-school  of  his 
native  place,  and  soon  acquired  great  reputation  in 
his  profession  of  jurisconsult.  Not  content,  how¬ 
ever,  with  forensic  eminence,  from  Berytus  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  Rome,  and  gained  admission  to  the  pa¬ 
lace  of  the  emperor.  Here  he  rapidly  obtained 
favour,  was  respected  even  by  his  enemies,  and 
was  successively  promoted  to  various  honours.  He 
became  consularis  of  Galatia,  and  we  find  him 
named  vicarius  of  Asia  under  Constantius,  A.  D.  339. 
(Cod.  Th.  1 1.  tit.  30.  s.  19.)  A  constitution  of  the 
same  year  is  addressed  to  him,  according  to  the 
vulgar  reading,  with  the  title  vicarius  Africae ;  but 
the  opinion  of  Godefroi,  that  here  also  the  true 
reading  is  Asiae ,  has  met  with  the  approbation  of 
the  learned.  (Cod.  Th.  12.  tit.  1.  s.  28.)  He  ap¬ 
pears  with  the  title  P.  P.  in  the  years  346  and 
349,  but  without  mention  of  his  district.  (Cod.  Th. 
12.  tit.  1.  s.  38,  ib.  s.  39.)  He  is,  however,  dis¬ 
tinctly  mentioned  by  Ammianus  Marcellinus  as 
P.  P.  of  Illyricum,  a.  d.  359  (Am.  Marc.  xix. 
11.  §  2),  and  his  death  in  that  office  is  recorded  by 
the  same  author,  a.  d.  361.  (xxi.  6.  §  5.)  Whether 
he  were  at  first  praefect  of  some  other  district,  or 
whether  he  held  the  same  office  continuously  from 
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a.  d.  346  to  A.  d.  361,  cannot  now  be  determined. 
His  administration  is  mentioned  by  Marcellinus  as 
an  era  of  unusual  improvement,  and  is  also  recorded 
by  Aurelius  Victor  ( Trajan )  as  a  bright  but  soli¬ 
tary  instance  of  reform,  which  checked  the  down¬ 
ward  progress  occasioned  by  the  avarice  and  op¬ 
pression  of  provincial  governors.  He  is  often 
spoken  of  in  the  letters  of  Libanius ;  and  several 
letters  of  Libanius  are  extant  addressed  directly  to 
Anatolius,  and,  for  the  most  part,  asking  favours  or 
recommending  friends.  We  would  refer  especially 
to  the  letters  18,  466,  587,  as  illustrating  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  Anatolius.  When  he  received  from  Con- 
stantius  his  appointment  to  the  praefecture  of  Illy- 
ricum,  he  said  to  the  emperor,  “Henceforth, prince, 
no  dignity  shall  shelter  the  guilty  from  punishment ; 
henceforth,  no  one  who  violates  the  laws,  however 
high  may  be  his  judicial  or  military  rank,  shall  be 
allowed  to  depart  with  impunity.”  It  appears  that 
he  acted  up  to  his  virtuous  resolution. 

He  was  not  only  an  excellent  governor,  but  ex¬ 
tremely  clever,  of  very  various  abilities,  eloquent, 
indefatigable,  and  ambitious.  Part  of  a  panegyric 
upon  Anatolius  composed  by  the  sophist  Himerius, 
has  been  preserved  by  Photius,  but  little  if  any¬ 
thing  illustrative  of  the  real  character  of  Anatolius 
is  to  be  collected  from  the  remains  of  this  panegy¬ 
ric.  (Wernsdorff,  ad  Himerium ,  xxxii.  and  297.) 
If  we  would  learn  something  of  the  private  history 
of  the  man,  we  must  look  into  the  letters  of  Liba¬ 
nius  and  the  life  of  Proaeresius  by  Eunapius.  In 
the  18th  letter  of  Libanius,  which  is  partly  written 
in  a  tone  of  pique  and  persiflage ,  it  is  difficult  to  say 
how  far  the  censure  and  the  praise  are  ironical. 
Libanius  seems  to  insinuate,  that  his  powerful  ac¬ 
quaintance  was  stunted  and  ill-favoured  in  person ; 
did  not  scruple  to  enrich  himself  by  accepting  pre¬ 
sents  voluntarily  offered  ;  was  partial  to  the  Syrians, 
his  own  countrymen,  in  the  distribution  of  patron¬ 
age  ;  and  was  apt,  in  his  prosperity,  to  look  down 
upon  old  friends. 

Among  his  accomplishments  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  he  was  fond  of  poetry,  and  so  much  admired 
the  poetic  effusions  of  Milesius  of  Smyrna,  that  he 
called  him  Milesius  the  Muse.  Anatolius  himself 
received  from  those  who  wished  to  detract  from 
his  reputation  the  nickname  ’A gvrplwv,  a  word 
which  has  puzzled  the  whole  tribe  of  commentators 
and  lexicographers,  including  Faber,  Ducange,  and 
Toup.  It  is  probably  connected  in  some  way  with 
the  stage,  as  Eunapius  refers  for  its  explanation  to 
the  mK.obaip.tov  ruv  Ervyehav  x°P<L.  He  was  a 
heathen,  and  clung  to  his  religion  at  a  time  when 
heathenism  was  unfashionable,  and  when  the  tide 
of  opinion  had  begun  to  set  strongly  towards  Chris¬ 
tianity.  It  is  recorded,  that,  upon  his  arrival  in 
Athens,  he  rather  ostentatiously  performed  sacri- 
i  fices,  and  visited  the  temples  of  the  gods. 

An  error  of  importance  concerning  Anatolius 
occurs  in  a  work  of  immense  learning  and  deserv¬ 
edly  high  authority.  Jac.  Godefroi  states,  in  the 
Prosopographia  attached  to  his  edition  of  the  Theo- 
dosian  Code,  that  1 6  letters  of  St.  Basil  the  Great 
(viz.  letters  391-406)  are  addressed  to  Anatolius. 
This  error,  which  we  have  no  doubt  originated 
from  the  accidental  descent  of  a  sentence  that  be¬ 
longed  to  the  preceding  article  on  Amphilochius , 
has  been  overlooked  in  the  revision  of  Ritter. 

The  Anatolius  who  was  P.  P.  of  Illyricum  is 
believed  by  some  to  have  been  skilled  in  agricul¬ 
ture  and  medicine  as  well  as  in  law.  It  is  possible 
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that  he  was  identical  with  the  Anatolius  who  is 
often  cited  in  the  Geoponica  by  one  or  other  of  the 
three  names,  Anatolius,  Vindanius,  (or  Vindania- 
nus,)  Berytius.  These  names  have  sometimes 
been  erroneously  supposed  to  designate  three  diffe¬ 
rent  individuals.  (Niclas,  Prolegom.  ad  Geopon.  p. 
xlviii.  n.)  The  work  on  Agriculture  written  by 
this  Anatolius,  Photius  {Cod.  163)  thought  the  best 
work  on  the  subject,  though  containing  some  mar¬ 
vellous  and  incredible  things.  Our  Anatolius  may 
also  be  identical  with  the  author  of  a  treatise  con¬ 
cerning  Sympathies  and  A  ntipathies  {irepl  ^vpiraOeitov 
ml  ’AvTL'n-adeiwv'),  the  remains  of  which  may  be 
found  in  Fabricius  (Bibl.  Gr.  iv.  p.29) ;  but  we  are 
rather  disposed  to  attribute  this  work  to  Anatolius 
the  philosopher,  who  was  the  master  of  Iamblichus 
(Brucker,  Hist.  Phil.  vol.  ii.  p.  260),  and  to  whom 
Porphyry  addressed  Homeric  Questions.  Other 
contemporaries  of  the  same  name  are  mentioned 
by  Libanius,  and  errors  have  frequently  been  com¬ 
mitted  from  the  great  number  of  Anatolii  who  held 
office  under  the  Roman  emperors.  Thus  our  Ana¬ 
tolius  has  been  confounded  with  the  magister  ojflci- 
orum  who  fell  in  the  battle  against  the  Persians  at 
Maranga,  a.  d.  363,  in  which  Julian  was  slain. 
(Am.  Marc.  xx.  9.  §  8,  xxv.  6.  §  5.)  [J.  T.  G.] 

ANATO'LIUS,  professor  of  law  at  Berytus. 
In  the  second  preface  to  the  Digest  {Const.  Tanta. 
§  9),  he  is  mentioned  by  Justinian,  with  the 
titles  vir  illustris,  magister ,  among  those  who  were 
employed  in  compiling  that  great  work,  and  is 
complimented  as  a  person  descended  from  an  an¬ 
cient  legal  stock,  since  both  his  father  Leontius 
and  his  grandfather  Eudoxius  “  optimum  sui  me- 
moriam  in  legibus  reliquerunt .”  He  wrote  notes 

on  the  Digest,  and  a  very  concise  commentary  on 
Justinian’s  Code.  Both  of  these  works  are  cited 
in  the  Basilica.  Matthaeus  Blastares  {in  Praef. 
Syntag.)  states,  that  the  “  professor  {dvruclrawp) 
Thalelaeus  edited  the  Code  at  length  ;  Theodo¬ 
ras  Hermopolites  briefly ;  Anatolius  still  more 
briefly ;  Isidorus  more  succinctly  than  Thalelaeus, 
but  more  diffusely  than  the  other  two.”  It  is  pos¬ 
sibly  from  some  misunderstanding  or  some  misquo¬ 
tation  of  this  passage,  that  Terrasson  {Histoire  de  la 
Jurisp.  Rom.  p.  358)  speaks  of  an  Anatolius  different 
from  the  contemporary  of  Justinian,  and  says  that 
this  younger  Anatolius  was  employed  by  the  emperor 
Phocas,  conjointly  with  Theodoras  Hermopolites 
and  Isidorus,  to  translate  Justinian’s  Code  into 
Greek.  This  statement,  for  which  we  have  been 
able  to  find  no  authority,  seems  to  be  intrinsically 
improbable.  The  Constitution  Omnem  (one  of  the 
prefaces  of  the  Digest),  bears  date  a.  d.  533,  and 
is  addressed,  among  others,  to  Theodoras,  Isidorus, 
and  Anatolius.  Now,  it  is  very  unlikely  that 
three  jurists  of  similar  name  should  be  employed 
conjointly  by  the  emperor  Phocas,  who  reigned 
a.  d.  602 — 610.  There  was  probably  some  con¬ 
fusion  in  the  mind  of  Terrasson  between  the  em¬ 
peror  Phocas  and  a  jurist  of  the  same  name,  who 
was  contemporary  with  Justinian,  and  commented 
upon  the  Code. 

Anatolius  held  several  offices  of  importance.  He 
was  advocatus  fisci ,  and  was  one  of  the  majores  ju- 
dices  nominated  by  Justinian  in  Nov.  82.  c.  1. 
Finally,  he  filled  the  office  of  consul,  and  was  ap¬ 
pointed  curator  divinae  domus  et  rei  privatae.  In 
the  exercise  of  his  official  functions  he  became  un¬ 
popular,  by  appropriating  to  himself,  under  colour 
of  confiscations  to  the  emperor,  the  effects  of  de- 
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ceased  persons,  to  the  exclusion  of  their  rightful 
heirs.  He  perished  in  a.  d.  557,  in  an  earthquake 
at  Byzantium,  whither  he  had  removed  his  resi¬ 
dence  from  Berytus.  (Agath.i/^.  v.  3.)  [J.  T.  G.] 
ANATO'LIUS  ( ’AvaroAios ),  Patriarch  of 
Constantinople  (a.  d.  449),  presided  at  a 
synod  at  Constantinople  (a.  d.  450)  which  con¬ 
demned  Eutyches  and  his  followers,  and  was 
present  at  the  general  council  of  Chalcedon  (a.  d. 
451),  out  of  the  twenty-eighth  decree  of  which 
a  contest  sprung  up  between  Anatolius  and 
Leo,  bishop  of  Rome,  respecting  the  relative  rank 
of  their  two  sees.  A  letter  from  Anatolius  to  Leo, 
written  upon  this  subject  in  a.  n.  457,  is  still  ex¬ 
tant.  (Cave,  Hist.  Lit.  A.  D.  449.)  [P.  S.] 

ANATO'LIUS  (’AmTdAms),  Bishop  of  Lao- 
dicea  (a.  d.  270),  was  an  Alexandrian  by 
birth.  Eusebius  ranks  him  first  among  the  men  of 
his  age,  in  literature,  philosophy,  and  science,  and 
states,  that  the  Alexandrians  urged  him  to  open  a 
school  of  Aristotelian  philosophy.  (H.  E.  vii.  32.) 
He  was  of  great  service  to  the  Alexandrians  when 
they  were  besieged  by  the  Romans,  a.  d.  262. 
From  Alexandria  he  went  into  Syria.  At  Caesarea 
he  was  ordained  by  Theotechnus,  who  destined 
him  to  be  his  successor  in  the  bishopric,  the  duties 
of  which  he  discharged  for  a  short  time  as  the  vicar 
of  Theotechnus.  Afterwards,  while  proceeding  to 
attend  a  council  at  Antioch,  he  was  detained  by 
the  people  of  Laodicea,  and  became  their  bishQp. 
Of  his  subsequent  life  nothing  is  known ;  but  by 
some  he  is  said  to  have  suffered  martyrdom.  He 
wrote  a  work  on  the  chronology  of  Easter,  a  large 
fragment  of  which  is  preserved  by  Eusebius.  ( l .  c .) 
The  work  exists  in  a  Latin  translation,  which 
some  ascribe  to  Rufinus,  under  the  title  of  “  Volu- 
men  de  Paschate,”  or  “  Canones  Paschales,”  and 
which  was  published  by  Aegidius  Bucherius  in  his 
Doctrina  Temporum ,  Antverp.,  1634.  He  also 
wrote  a  treatise  on  Arithmetic,  in  ten  books  (Hie- 
ron.  de  Vir.  Illust.  c.  73),  of  which  some  fragments 
are  preserved  in  the  ®eo\oyovp.eva  rrjs  ’ApidperLKyjs. 
Some  fragments  of  his  mathematical  works  are 
printed  in  Fabric.  Bib.  Graec.  iii.  p.  462.  [P.  S.] 

ANAX  (*'Ava£).  1.  A  giant,  son  of  Uranus 

and  Gaea,  and  father  of  Asterius.  The  legends  of 
Miletus,  which  for  two  generations  bore  the  name 
of  Anactoria,  described  Anax  as  king  of  Anactoria  ; 
but  in  the  reign  of  his  son  the  town  and  territory 
were  conquered  by  the  Cretan  Miletus,  who  changed 
the  name  Anactoria  into  Miletus.  (Paus.  i.  35.  §  5, 
vii.  2.  §  3.) 

2.  A  surname  or  epithet  of  the  gods  in  general, 
characterizing  them  as  the  rulers  of  the  world ; 
but  the  plural  forms,  'Avanes,  or  ‘'Ara/crey,  or 
‘TUa/ces  7ra75es,  were  used  to  designate  the  Dios¬ 
curi.  (Paus.  ii.  22.  §  7,  x.  38.  §  3 ;  Cic.  de  Nat. 
Dear.  iii.  31;  Aelian.  V.  H.\.  4;  Plut.  Thes.  33.) 
In  the  second  of  the  passages  of  Pausanias  here 
referred  to,  in  which  he  speaks  of  a  temple  of  the 
''Avanes  -naihes  at  Amphissa,  he  states,  that  it  was 
a  doubtful  point  whether  they  were  the  Dioscuri, 
the  Curetes,  or  the  Cabeiri ;  and  from  this  circum¬ 
stance  a  connexion  between  Amphissa  and  Samo- 
thrace  has  been  inferred.  (Comp.  Eustath.  ad  Horn. 
pp.  182,  1598.)  Some  critics  identify  the  Anaces 
with  the  Enakim  of  the  Hebrews.  [L.  S.] 
ANAXA'GORAS  (’Ava^aySpas),  a  Greek  phi¬ 
losopher,  was  born  at  Clazomenae  in  Ionia  about 
the  year  n.  c.  499.  His  father,  Hegesibulus,  left 
him  in  the  possession  of  considerable  property,  but 
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as  he  intended  to  devote  his  life  to  higher  ends,  he 
gave  it  up  to  his  relatives  as  something  which 
ought  not  to  engage  his  attention.  He  is  said  to 
have  gone  to  Athens  at  the  age  of  twenty,  during 
the  contest  of  the  Greeks  with  Persia,  and.  to  have 
lived  and  taught  in  that  city  for  a  period  of  thirty 
years.  He  became  here  the  intimate  friend  and 
teacher  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  the  time,  such 
as  Euripides  and  Pericles  ;  but  while  he  thus  gain¬ 
ed  the  friendship  and  admiration  of  the  most 
enlightened  Athenians,  the  majority,  uneasy  at 
being  disturbed  in  their  hereditary  superstitions, 
soon  found  reasons  for  complaint.  The  principal 
cause  of  hostility  towards  him  must,  however,  be 
looked  for  in  the  following  circumstance.  As  he 
was  a  friend  of  Pericles,  the  party  which  was  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  his  administration  seized  upon  the 
disposition  of  the  people  towards  the  philosopher 
as  a  favourable  opportunity  for  striking  a  blow  at 
the  great  statesman.  Anaxagoras,  therefore,  was 
accused  of  impiety.  His  trial  and  its  results  are 
matters  of  the  greatest  uncertainty  on  account  of 
the  different  statements  of  the  ancients  themselves. 
(Diog.  Laert.  ii.  12,  &c.;  Plut.  Pericl.  32,  Nicias , 
23.)  It  seems  probable,  however,  that  Anaxagoras 
was  accused  twice,  once  on  the  ground  of  impiety, 
and  a  second  time  on  that  of  partiality  to  Persia. 
In  the  first  case  it  was  only  owing  to  the  influence 
and  eloquence  of  Pericles  that  he  was  not  put  to 
death ;  but  he  was  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  five 
talents  and  to  quit  Athens.  The  philosopher  now 
went  to  Lampsacus,  and  it  seems  to  have  been 
during  his  absence  that  the  second  charge  of 
prj^Lcr/uids  was  brought  against  him,  in  consequence 
of  which  he  was  condemned  to  death.  He  is  said 
to  have  received  the  intelligence  of  his  sentence 
with  a  smile,  and  to  have  died  at  Lampsacus  at 
the  age  of  seventy-two.  The  inhabitants  of  this 
place  honoured  Anaxagoras  not  only  during  his 
lifetime,  but  after  his  death  also.  (Diog.  Laert.  ii. 
c.  3  ;  Diet,  of  Ant.  s.  v.  ’Ava&yopeia.) 

Diogenes  Laertius,  Cicero,  and  other  writers, 
call  Anaxagoras  a  disciple  of  Anaximenes ;  but 
this  statement  is  not  only  connected  with  some 
chronological  difficulties,  but  is  not  quite  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  accounts  of  other  writers.  Thus 
much,  however,  is  certain,  that  Anaxagoras  struck 
into  a  new  path,  and  was  dissatisfied  with  the 
systems  of  his  predecessors,  the  Ionic  philosophers. 
It  is  he  who  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Attic 
philosophy,  and  who  stated  the  problem  which  his 
successors  laboured  to  solve.  The  Ionic  philoso¬ 
phers  had  endeavoured  to  explain  nature  and  its 
various  phenomena  by  regarding  matter  in  its 
different  forms  and  modifications  as  the  cause  of  all 
things.  Anaxagoras,  on  the  other  hand,  conceived 
the  necessity  of  seeking  a  higher  cause,  indepen¬ 
dent  of  matter,  and  this  cause  he  considered  to  be 
vovs,  that  is,  mind,  thought,  or  intelligence.  This 
vovs ,  however,  is  not  the  creator  of  the  world,  but 
merely  that  which  originally  arranged  the  world 
and  gave  motion  to  it ;  for,  according  to  the  axiom 
that  out  of  nothing  nothing  can  come,  he  supposed 
the  existence  of  matter  from  all  eternity,  though, 
before  the  vovs  was  exercised  upon  it,  it  was  in  a 
chaotic  confusion.  In  this  original  chaos  there 
was  an  infinite  number  of  homogeneous  parts 
( 6p.oi.ofj.epfj )  as  well  as  heterogeneous  ones.  The 
vovs  united  the  former  and  separated  from  them 
what  was  heterogeneous,  and  out  of  this  process 
arose  the  things  we  see  in  this  world.  This 
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union  and  separation,  however,  were  made  in  such 
a  manner,  that  each  thing  contains  in  itself  parts 
of  other  things  or  heterogeneous  elements,  and  is 
what  it  is,  only  on  account  of  the  preponderance 
of  certain  homogeneous  parts  which  constitute  its 
character.  The  vovs,  which  thus  regulated  and 
formed  the  material  world,  is  itself  also  cognoscent, 
and  consequently  the  principle  of  all  cognition :  it 
alone  can  see  truth  and  the  essence  of  things, 
while  our  senses  are  imperfect  and  often  lead  us 
into  error.  Anaxagoras  explained  his  dualistic 
system  in  a  work  which  is  now  lost,  and  we  know 
it  only  from  such  fragments  as  are  quoted  from  it 
by  later  writers,  as  Plato,  Aristotle,  Plutarch, 
Diogenes  Laertius,  Cicero,  and  others.  For  a 
more  detailed  account  see  Ritter,  Gesch.  d.  Ionisch. 
Philos,  p.  203,  &c.;  Brandis,  Rhein.  Mus.  i.  p.  117, 
&c.,  Handb.  der  Gesch.  der  Philos,  i.  p.  232,  &c. ; 
J.  T.  Hemsen,  Anaxagoras  Clazomenius ,  sice  de 
Vita  eius  atqne  Philosophia ,  Gotting.  1821,8m; 
Breier,  Die  Philosophic  des  Anaxagoras  von  Klazo- 
mena  nach  Aristoteles ,  Berlin,  1840.  The  frag¬ 
ments  of  Anaxagoras  have  been  collected  by 
Schaubach :  Anaxagorae  Fragmenta  collegit,  8pc., 
Leipzig,  1827,  8vo.,  and  much  better  by  Schorn, 
Anaxagorae  Fragmenta  dispos.  et  illustr.,  Bonn, 
1829,  8vo.  [L.  S.J 

ANAXA'GORAS  (’A va£ayopas),  of  Aegina,  a 
sculptor,  flourished  about  b.  c.  480,  and  executed 
the  statue  of  Jupiter  in  bronze  set  up  at  Olympia 
by  the  states  which  had  united  in  repelling  the  in¬ 
vasion  of  Xerxes.  (Paus.  v.  23.  §  2.)  He  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  the  same  person  as  the  sculptor  men¬ 
tioned  in  an  epigram  by  Anacreon  ( Anthol .  Graec. 
i.  p.  55,  No.  6,  Jacobs),  but  not  the  same  as  the 
writer  on  scene- pain  ting  mentioned  by  Vitruvius. 

I  [Agatharchus.]  [P.  S.] 

ANAXANDER  (^Ava^avbpos),  king  of  Sparta, 
12th  of  the  Agids,  son  of  Eurycrates,  is  named  by 
Pausanias  as  commanding  against  Aristomenes, 
and  to  the  end  of  the  second  Messenian  war,  b.  c. 
668 ;  but  probably  on  mere  conjecture  from  the 
statement  of  Tyrtaeus  (given  by  Strabo,  viii.  p. 
362),  that  the  grandfathers  fought  in  the  first,  the 
grandsons  in  the  second.  (Paus.  iii.  3,  14.  §  4, 

,  iv.  15.  §  1,  16.  §  5,  22.  §  3  ;  Plut.  Apophth. 

\  Lac.)  [A.  H.  C.] 

ANAXANDRA  (’A m^ardpa)  and  her  sister 
i  Lathria,  twin  daughters  of  Thersander,  Heraclide 
j  king  of  Cleonae,  are  said  to  have  been  married  to 
:  the  twin-bom  kings  of  Sparta,  Eurysthenes  and 
Procles;  Anaxandra,  it  would  seem,  to  Procles. 
An  altar  sacred  to  them  remained  in  the  time  of 
Pausanias.  (iii.  16.  §  5.)  [A.  H.  C.] 

ANAXANDRA,  the  daughter  of  the  painter 
Nealces,  was  herself  a  painter  about  b.  c.  228. 
(Didymus,  ap.  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  p.  523,  b., 

:  Sylb.)  [P.  S.] 

ANAXA'NDRIDES  (’A va$avdpldr)s).  1.  Son 
of  Theopompus,  the  9th  Eurypontid  king  of  Sparta; 
himself  never  reigned,  but  by  the  accession  of 
Leotychides  became  from  the  seventh  generation 
the  father  of  the  kings  of  Sparta  of  that  branch. 
(See  for  his  descendants  in  the  interval  Clinton’s 
i  Fasti,  ii.  p.  204,  and  Herod,  viii.  131.) 

2.  King  of  Sparta,  15th  of  the  Agids,  son  of 
Leon,  reigned  from  about  560  to  520  b.  c.  At 
the  time  when  Croesus  sent  his  embassy  to  form 
alliance  with  “  the  mightiest  of  the  Greeks,”  i.  e. 
about  554,  the  war  with  Tegea,  which  in  the  late 
|  reigns  went  against  them,  had  now  been  decided 
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in  the  Spartans’  favour,  under  Anaxandrides  and 
Ariston.  Under  them,  too,  was  mainly  carried 
on  the  suppression  of  the  tyrannies,  and  with  it 
the  establishment  of  the  Spartan  hegemony.  Hav¬ 
ing  a  barren  wife  whom  he  would  not  divorce,  the 
ephors,  we  are  told,  made  him  take  with  her  a 
second.  By  her  he  had  Cleomenes ;  and  after  this, 
by  his  first  wife  Dorieus,  Leonidas,  and  Cleombrotus. 
(Herod,  i.  65-69,  v.  39-41;  Paus.  iii.  3.)  Several 
sayings  are  ascribed  to  him  in  Plut.  Apophth.  Lac. 
(where  the  old  reading  is  Alexandridas).  With 
the  reign  of  Anaxandrides  and  Ariston  commences 
the  period  of  certain  dates,  the  chronology  of  their 
predecessors  being  doubtful  and  the  accounts  in 
many  ways  suspicious  ;  the  only  certain  point  be¬ 
ing  the  coincidence  of  Polydorus  and  Theopompus 
with  the  first  Messenian  war,  which  itself  cannot 
be  fixed  with  certainty.  (See  for  all  this  period 
Clinton’s  Fasti,  i.  app.  2  and  6,  ii.  p.  205,  and 
Muller’s  Dorians,  bk.  i.  c.  7.)  [A.  H.  C.] 

ANAXA'NDRIDES(’Ava|ai/8pf8ijs),  of  Delphi, 
a  Greek  writer,  probably  the  same  as  Alexandrides. 
[Alexandrides,  and  Plut.  Quaest.  Graec.  c.  9.] 
ANAXA'NDRIDES  (’ Ava^auSpiSgs),  an  Athe¬ 
nian  comic  poet  of  the  middle  c.omedy,  was  the  son 
of  Anaxander,  a  native  of  Cameirus  in  Rhodes. 
He  began  to  exhibit  comedies  in  b.  c.  376  ( Marm . 
Par.  Ep.  34),  and  29  years  later  he  was  present, 
and  probably  exhibited,  at  the  Olympic  games 
celebrated  by  Philip  at  Dium.  Aristotle  held  him 
in  high  esteem.  ( Rhet .  iii.  10 — 12;  Eth.  End. 
vi.  10  ;  Nicom.  vii.  10.)  He  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  poet  who  made  love  intrigues  a  prominent 
part  of  comedy.  He  gained  ten  prizes,  the  whole 
number  of  his  comedies  being  sixty-five.  Though 
he  is  said  to  have  destroyed  several  of  his  plays  in 
anger  at  their  rejection,  we  still  have  the  titles  of 
thirty-three. 

Anaxandrides  was  also  a  dithyrambic  poet,  but 
we  have  no  remains  of  his  dithyrambs.  (Suidas, 
s.v.;  Athen.  ix.  p.  374;  Meineke ;  Bode.)  [P.  S.] 

ANAXARCHUS  (’A va^apxos),  a  philosopher 
of  Abdera,  of  the  school  of  Democritus,  flourished 
about  340  B.  c.  and  onwards.  (Diog.  Laert.  ix.  58, 

р.  667,  Steph.)  He  accompanied  Alexander  into 
Asia,  and  gained  his  favour  by  flattery  and  wit. 
From  the  easiness  of  his  temper  and  his  love  of 
pleasure  he  obtained  the  appellation  of  evhaigovLnos. 
When  Alexander  had  killed  Cleitus,  Anaxarchus 
consoled  him  with  the  maxim  “a  king  can  do  no 
wrong.”  After  the  death  of  Alexander,  Anaxar¬ 
chus  was  thrown  by  shipwreck  into  the  power  ol 
Nicocreon,  king  of  Cyprus,  to  whom  he  had  given 
mortal  offence,  and  who  had  him  pounded  to  death 
in  a  stone  mortar.  The  philosopher  endured  his 
sufferings  with  the  utmost  fortitude.  Cicero  (  Tusc. 
ii.  21,  de  Nat.  Deor.  iii.  33)  is  the  earliest  autho¬ 
rity  for  this  tale.  Of  the  philosophy  of  Anaxar¬ 
chus  we  know  nothing.  Some  writers  understand 
his  title  evtiaigovucos  as  meaning,  that  he  was  the 
teacher  of  a  philosophy  which  made  the  end  of  life 
to  be  evbaip.ovia,  and  they  made  him  the  founder 
of  a  sect  called  eiibaigoviKoi,  of  which,  however, 
he  himself  is  the  only  person  mentioned.  Strabo 
(p.  594)  ascribes  to  Anaxarchus  and  Callisthenes 
the  recension  of  Homer,  which  Alexander  kept  in 
Darius’s  perfume-casket,  and  which  is  generally 
attributed  to  Aristotle.  (Arrian,  Anab.  iv.  10; 
Plut.  Alex.  52 ;  Plin.  vii.  23 ;  Aelian,  V.  H.  ix. 

с.  37  ;  Brucker,  Hist.  Philos,  i.  p.  1207  ;  Dathe, 

Prolusio  de  Anaxarcho,  Lips.  1762.)  [P.  S.] 

m  2 
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ANAXA'RETE  ('Ava^aperrj),  a  maiden  of  the 
island  of  Cyprus,  who  belonged  to  the  ancient  fa¬ 
mily  of  Teucer.  She  remained  unmoved  by  the 
professions  of  love  and  lamentations  of  Iphis,  who 
at  last,  in  despair,  hung  himself  at  the  door  of  her 
residence.  When  the  unfortunate  youth  was 
going  to  be  buried,  she  looked  with  indifference 
from  her  window  at  the  funeral  procession  ;  but 
Venus  punished  her  by  changing  her  into  a  stone 
statue,  which  was  preserved  at  Salamis  in  Cyprus, 
in  the  temple  of  Venus  Prospiciens.  (Ov.  Met.  xiv. 
698,  &c.)  Antoninus  Liberalis  (39),  who  relates 
the  same  story,  calls  the  maiden  Arsinoe,  and  her 
lover  Arceophon.  [L.  S.] 

ANA'XIAS  or  ANAXIS  (’A va$as  or'A val-is), 
a  son  of  Castor  and  Elaeira  or  Hilaeira,  and  bro¬ 
ther  of  Mnasinus,  with  whom  he  is  usually  men¬ 
tioned.  The  temple  of  the  Dioscuri  at  Argos  con¬ 
tained  also  the  statues  of  these  two  sons  of  Castor 
(Paus.  ii.  22.  §  6),  and  on  the  throne  of  Amyclae 
both  were  represented  riding  on  horseback,  (iii. 
18.  §  7.)  [L.  S.] 

ANAXI'BIA  (’ Ava^L§ia).  1.  A  daughter  of 
Bias  and  wife  of  Pelias,  by  whom  she  became  the 
mother  of  Acastus,  Peisidice,  Pelopia,  Hippothoe, 
and  Alcestis.  (Apollod.  i.  9.  §  10.) 

2.  A  daughter  of  Cratieus,  and  second  wife  of 
Nestor.  (Apollod.  i.  9.  §  9.) 

3.  A  daughter  of  Pleisthenes,  and  sister  of  Aga¬ 

memnon,  married  Strophius  and  became  the  mo¬ 
ther  of  Pylades.  (Paus.  i.  29.  §  4;  Schol.  ad  Eurip. 
Orest.  764,  1235.)  Hyginus  (Fab.  117)  calls  the 
wife  of  Strophius  Astyochea.  Eustathius  (ad  II. 
ii.  296)  confounds  Agamemnon’s  sister  with  the 
daughter  of  Cratieus,  saying  that  the  second  wife 
of  Nestor  was  a  sister  of  Agamemnon.  There  is 
another  Anaxibia  in  Plut.  de  Flum.  4.  [L.  S.] 

ANAXI'BIUS  (’Amli'gios),  was  the  Spartan 
admiral  stationed  at  Byzantium,  to  whom  the  Cy- 
rean  Greeks,  on  their  arrival  at  Trapezus  on  the 
Euxine,  sent  Cheirisophus,  one  of  their  generals, 
at  his  own  proposal,  to  obtain  a  sufficient  number 
of  ships  to  transport  them  to  Europe,  (b.  c.  400. 
Xen.  Anab.  v.  1.  §  4.)  When  however  Cheiriso¬ 
phus  met  them  again  at  Sinope,  he  brought  back 
nothing  from  Anaxibius  but  civil  words  and  a  pro¬ 
mise  of  employment  and  pay  as  soon  as  they  came 
out  of  the  Euxine.  (Anab.  vi.  1.  §  16.)  On  their 
arrival  at  Chrysopolis,  on  the  Asiatic  shore  of  the 
Bosporus,  Anaxibius,  being  bribed  by  Pharnabazus 
with  great  promises  to  withdraw  them  from  his 
satrapy,  again  engaged  to  furnish  them  with  pay, 
and  brought  them  over  to  Byzantium.  Here  he 
attempted  to  get  rid  of  them,  and  to  send  them 
forward  on  their  march  without  fulfilling  his  agree¬ 
ment.  A  tumult  ensued,  in  which  Anaxibius  was 
compelled  to  fly  for  refuge  to  the  Acropolis,  and 
which  was  quelled  only  by  the  remonstrances  of 
Xenophon.  (Anab.  vii.  1.  §  1-32.)  Soon  after 
this  the  Greeks  left  the  town  under  the  command 
of  the  adventurer  Coeratades,  and  Anaxibius  forth¬ 
with  issued  a  proclamation,  subsequently  acted  on 
by  Aristarchus  the  Harmost,  that  all  Cyrean  sol¬ 
diers  found  in  Byzantium  should  be  sold  for  slaves. 
(Anab.  vii.  1.  §  36,  2.  §  6.)  Being  however  soon 
after  superseded  in  the  command,  and  finding  him¬ 
self  neglected  by  Pharnabazus,  he  attempted  to  re¬ 
venge  himself  by  persuading  Xenophon  to  lead  the 
army  to  invade  the  country  of  the  satrap ;  but  the 
enterprise  was  stopped  by  the  prohibition  and 
threats  of  Aristarchus.  (Anab.  vii.  2.  §  5-14.)  In 
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the  year  389,  Anaxibius  was  sent  out  from  Sparta 
to  supersede  Dercyllidas  in  the  command  at  Aby- 
dus,  and  to  check  the  rising  fortunes  of  Athens  in 
the  Hellespont.  Here  he  met  at  first  with  some 
successes,  till  at  length  Iphicrates,  who  had  been 
sent  against  him  by  the  Athenians,  contrived  to 
intercept  him  on  his  return  from  Antandrus,  which 
had  promised  to  revolt  to  him,  and  of  which  he 
had  gone  to  take  possession.  Anaxibius,  coming 
suddenly  on  the  Athenian  ambuscade,  and  foresee¬ 
ing  the  certainty  of  his  own  defeat,  desired  his 
men  to  save  themselves  by  flight.  His  own  duty, 
he  said,  required  him  to  die  there ;  and,  with  a 
small  body  of  comrades,  he  remained  on  the  spot, 
fighting  till  he  fell,  B.  c.  388.  (Xen.  Hell.  iv.  8. 

§  32—39.)  [E.  E.] 

ANAXI'CRATES  (’A va^iKpaTTis),  a  Greek 
writer  of  uncertain  date,  one  of  whose  statements 
is  compared  with  one  of  Cleitodemus.  He  wrote 
a  work  on  Argolis.  (Schol.  ad  Eurip.  Med.  19, 
ad  Androm.  222.) 

AN  AX  I D  A'MUS  (’Ava£l  Sajuos),  king  of  Sparta, 
11th  of  the  Eurypontids,  son  of  Zeuxidamus,  con¬ 
temporary  with  Anaxander,  and  lived  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  second  Messenian  war,  b.  c.  668. 
(Paus.  iii.  7.  §  5.)  [A.  H.  C.] 

ANAXIDA'MUS  (’A ua^a/xos),  an  Achaean 
ambassador,  sent  to  Rome  in  B.  c.  164,  and  again 
in  b.c.  155.  (Polyb.  xxxi.  6,  8,  xxxiii.  2.) 

ANA'XILAS  or  ANAXILA'US  (’Am^Aas, 
’Ara£t'Aaos),  an  Athenian  comic  poet  of  the  middle 
comedy,  contemporary  with  Plato  and  Demos¬ 
thenes,  the  former  of  whom  he  attacked  in  one  of 
his  plays.  (Diog.  Laert.  iii.  28.)  We  have  a  few 
fragments  and  the  titles  of  nineteen  of  his  comedies, 
eight  of  which  are  on  mythological  subjects.  (Pol¬ 
lux,  ii.  29,  34  ;  x.  190  ;  Athen.  pp.  95,  171,  374, 
416,  655;  Meineke ;  Bode.)  [P.  S.] 

ANAXILA'US  (’Am|iAaos),  a  Greek  historian, 
of  uncertain  date.  (Dionys.  Ant.  Rom.  i.  1 ;  Diog. 
Laert.  i.  107.) 

ANAXILA'US  (’Ava|i'A aos),  of  Byzantium, 
one  of  the  parties  who  surrendered  Byzantium  to 
the  Athenians  in  b.c.  408.  He  was  afterwards 
brought  to  trial  at  Sparta  for  this  surrender,  but 
was  acquitted,  inasmuch  as  the  inhabitants  were 
almost  starving  at  the  time.  (Xen.  Hell.  i.  3.  §  19; 
Plut.  Ale.  pp.  208,  d.,  209,  a. ;  comp.  Diod.  xiii. 
67,  and  Wesseling’s  note ;  Polyaen.  i.  47.  §  2.) 

ANAXILA'US  (’Avat(Aaos)  or  ANA'XILAS 
(’Am|i'Aas),  tyrant  of  Rhegium,  was  the  son  of 
Cretines,  and  of  Messenian  origin.  He  was  mas¬ 
ter  of  Rhegium  in  b.  c.  494,  when  the  Samians 
and  other  Ionian  fugitives  seized  upon  Zancle. 
Shortly  afterwards  he  drove  them  out  of  this  town, 
peopled  it  with  fresh  inhabitants,  and  changed  its 
name  into  Messene.  (Herod,  vi.  22,  23;  Thuc.  vi. 

4 ;  comp.  Aristot.  Pol.  v.  10.  §  4.)  In  480  he  ob¬ 
tained  the  assistance  of  the  Carthaginians  for  his 
father-in-law,  Terillus  of  Himera,  against  Theron. 
(Herod,  vii.  165.)  The  daughter  of  Anaxilaus 
was  married  to  Hiero.  (Schol.  ad  Find.  Pyih.  i. 
112.)  Anaxilaus  died  in  476,  leaving  Micythu9 
guardian  of  his  children,  who  obtained  possession 
of  their  inheritance  in  467,  but  was  soon  after¬ 
wards  deprived  of  the  sovereignty  by  the  people. 
(Diod.  xi.  48,  66,  76.)  The  chronology  of  Anaxi¬ 
laus  has  been  discussed  by  Bentley  (Diss.  on  Pha-  ■ 
laris ,  p.  105,  &c.,  ed.  of  1777),  who  has  shewn  i 
that  the  Anaxilaus  of  Pausanias  (iv.  23.  §  3)  is  the  t 
same  as  the  one  mentioned  above. 
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ANAXILA'US  ('AvaZ'iXaos),  a  physician  and 
Pythagorean  philosopher,  was  born  at  Larissa,  but 
at  which  city  of  that  name  is  not  certain.  He  was 
banished  by  the  Emperor  Augustus  from  Rome 
and  Italy,  B.  c.  28,  on  account  of  his  being  ac¬ 
cused  of  being  a  magician  (Euseb.  Chron.  ad 
Olymp.  clxxxviii.),  which  charge,  it  appears,  ori¬ 
ginated  in  his  possessing  superior  skill  in  natural 
philosophy,  and  thus  performing  by  natural  means 
certain  wonderful  things,  which  by  the  ignorant 
and  credulous  were  ascribed  to  magic.  These 
tricks  are  mentioned  by  St.  Irenaeus  (i.  13.  §  1, 
p.  60,  ed.  Paris,  1710)  and  St.  Epiphanius  (Adv. 
Haeres.  lib.  i.  tom.  iii.  Haer.  14,  vol.  i.  p.  232.  ed. 
Colon.  1682),  and  several  specimens  are  given  by 
Pliny  (H.  N.  xix.  4,  xxv.  95,  xxviii.  49,  xxxii.  52, 
xxxv.  50),  which,  however,  need  not  be  here  men¬ 
tioned,  as  some  are  quite  incredible,  and  the  others 
may  be  easily  explained.  (Cagnati,  Variae  Observat. 
iii.  10,  p.  213,  &c.,  ed.  Rom.  1587.)  [W.  A.  G.] 

ANAXI'LIDES  (’Ava£iAi8r]s),  a  Greek  writer, 
of  uncertain  date,  the  author  of  a  work  upon  philo¬ 
sophers.  (Diog.  Laert.  iii.  2;  Hieron.  c.Jovin.  1.) 

ANAXIMANDER  (’A va^p.avdpos)  of  Mile¬ 
tus,  the  son  of  Praxiades,  born  b.  c.  610  (Apollod. 
ap.  Diog.  Laert.  ii.  1,2),  was  one  of  the  earliest 
philosophers  of  the  Ionian  school,  and  is  commonly 
said  to  have  been  instructed  by  his  friend  and 
countryman  Thales,  its  first  founder.  (Cic.  Acad. 
ii.  37  ;  Simplic.  in  Aristot.  Phys.  lib.  i.  fol.  6,  a, 
ed.  Aid.) 

He  was  the  first  author  of  a  philosophical 
treatise  in  Greek  prose,  unless  Pherecydes  of  Syros 
be  an  exception.  (Themist.  Orat.  xxvi.)  His 
work  consisted,  according  to  Diogenes,  of  summary 
statements  of  his  opinions  (ireiroiriTaL  KeepaXaicioS-p 
rrjv  eKdeaiv),  and  was  accidentally  found  by 
Apollodorus.  Suidas  gives  the  titles  of  several 
treatises  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  him  ; 
but  they  are  evidently  either  invented,  or  derived 
from  a  misunderstanding  of  the  expressions  of 
earlier  writers. 

The  early  Ionian  philosophy  did  not  advance 
beyond  the  contemplation  of  the  sensible  world. 
But  it  was  not  in  any  proper  sense  experimental ; 
nor  did  it  retain  under  the  successors  of  Thales 
the  mathematical  character  which  seems  to  have 
belonged  to  him  individually,  and  which  so  re¬ 
markably  distinguished  the  contemporary  Italian 
or  Pythagorean  school.  (Comp.  Cousin,  Hist,  de  la 
Phil.  Lee.  vii.)  The  physiology  of  Anaximander 
consisted  chiefly  of  speculations  concerning  the 
generation  of  the  existing  universe.  He  first  used 
the  word  apx ^  to  denote  the  origin  of  things,  or 
rather  the  material  out  of  which  they  were  formed : 
he  held  that  this  apx1)  was  the  infinite  (to  aireipov), 
everlasting,  and  divine  (Arist.  Phys.  iii.  4),  though 
not  attributing  to  it  a  spiritual  or  intelligent  nature ; 
and  that  it  was  the  substance  into  which  all  things 
were  resolved  on  their  dissolution.  (Simplic.  1.  c.) 

We  have  several  more  particular  accounts  of  his 
opinions  on  this  point,  but  they  differ  materially 
from  each  other. 

According  to  some,  the  aireipov  was  a  single 
determinate  substance,  having  a  middle  nature 
between  water  and  air ;  so  that  Anaximander’s 
theory  would  hold  a  middle  place  between  those  of 
Thales  and  Anaximenes,  who  deduced  everything 
from  the  two  latter  elements  respectively  ;  and  the 
three  systems  would  exhibit  a  gradual  progress 
from  the  contemplation  of  the  sensible  towards 
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that  of  the  intelligible  (compare  the  doctrine  of 
Anaximenes  concerning  air,  Plut.  de  Plac.  Phil. 
i.  3),  the  last  step  of  which  was  afterwards  to  be 
taken  by  Anaxagoras  in  the  introduction  of  vovs. 
But  this  opinion  cannot  be  distinctly  traced  in  any 
author  earlier  than  Alexander  of  Aphrodisias 
{ap.  Simpl.  Phys.  fol.  32,  a.),  though  Aristotle 
seems  to  allude  to  it  ( de  Coel.  iii.  5).  Other  ac¬ 
counts  represent  Anaximander  as  leaving  the  nature 
of  the  aireipov  indeterminate.  (Diog.  Laert.  1.  c. ; 
Simplic.  Phys.  fol.  6,  a;  Plut.  Plac.  Ph.  i.  3.) 
But  Aristotle  in  another  place  ( Metaph .  xi.  2),  and 
Theophrastus  ( ap .  Simpl.  Phys.  fol.  6,  b,  33,  a), 
who  speaks  very  definitely  and  seems  to  refer  to 
Anaximander’s  own  words,  describe  him  as  resem¬ 
bling  Anaxagoras  in  making  the  aireipov  consist  of 
a  mixture  of  simple  unchangeable  elements  (the 
6p.OLop.epjj  of  Anaxagoras).  Out  of  this  material 
all  things  were  organized,  not  by  any  change  in 
its  nature,  but  by  the  concurrence  of  homogeneous 
particles  already  existing  in  it ;  a  process  which, 
according  to  Anaxagoras,  was  effected  by  the 
agency  of  intelligence  (vovs),  whilst  Anaximander 
referred  it  to  the  conflict  between  heat  and  cold, 
and  to  the  affinities  of  the  particles.  (Plut.  ap. 
Euseb.  Praep.  Evang.  i.  8.)  Thus  the  doctrines  of 
both  philosophers  would  resemble  the  atomic 
theory,  and  so  be  opposed  to  the  opinions  of 
Thales,  Anaximenes,  and  Diogenes  of  Apaflonia, 
who  derived  all  substances  from  a  single  but 
changeable  principle.  And  as  the  elemental  water 
of  Thales  corresponded  to  the  ocean,  from  which 
Homer  makes  all  things  to  have  sprung,  so  the 
aireipov  of  Anaximander,  including  all  in  a  con¬ 
fused  unorganized  state,  would  be  the  philosophical 
expression  of  the  Chaos  of  Hesiod.  (Ritter,  art. 
Anaximander ,  in  Ersch  and  Gruber’s  Encycl.) 

In  developing  the  consequences  of  his  funda¬ 
mental  hypothesis,  whatever  that  may  really  have 
been,  Anaximander  did  not  escape  the  extrava¬ 
gances  into  which  a  merely  speculative  system  of 
physics  is  sure  to  fall.  He  held,  that  the  earth 
was  of  a  cylindrical  form,  suspended  in  the  middle 
of  the  universe,  and  surrounded  by  water,  air,  and 
fire,  like  the  coats  of  an  onion  ;  but  that  the  ex¬ 
terior  stratum  of  fire  was  broken  up  and  collected 
into  masses ;  whence  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  ; 
which,  moreover,  were  carried  round  by  the  three 
spheres  in  which  they  were  respectively  fixed. 
(Euseb.  l.c.;  Plut.  de  Plac.  ii.  15,  16  ;  Arist.  de 
Coel.  ii.  13.) 

According  to  Diogenes,  he  thought  that  the 
moon  borrowed  its  light  from  the  sun,  and  that 
the  latter  body  consisted  of  pure  fire  and  was  not 
less  than  the  earth  ;  but  the  statements  of  Plutarch 
( dePlac .  ii.  20,  25)  and  Stobaeus  (Eel.  i.  26,  27) 
are  more  worthy  of  credit  ;  namely,  that  he  made 
the  moon  19  and  the  sun  28  times  as  large  as  the 
earth,  and  thought  that  the  light  of  the  sun  issued 
through  an  orifice  as  large  as  the  earth  ;  that  the 
moon  possessed  an  intrinsic  splendour,  and  that  its 
phases  were  caused  by  a  motion  of  rotation. 

For  his  theory  of  the  original  production  of  ani¬ 
mals,  including  man,  in  water,  and  their  gradual 
progress  to  the  condition  of  land  animals,  see 
Plut.  de  Plac.  v.  1 9  ;  Euseb.  1.  c. ;  Plut.  Sympos. 
viii.  8  ;  Orig.  Phil.  c.  6  ;  and  compare  Diod.  i.  7. 
He  held  a  plurality  of  worlds,  and  of  gods  ;  but  in 
what  sense  is  not  clear.  (Cic.  de  Nat.  Deor.  i.  10; 
Plut.  de  Plac.  i.  7.) 

The  use  of  the  Gnomon  was  first  introduced 
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into  Greece  by  Anaximander  or  his  contemporaries. 
(Favorin.  ap.  Diog.  1.  c.  ;  Plin.  ii.  8  ;  Herod,  ii. 
109.)  The  assertion  of  Diogenes  that  he  invented 
this  instrument,  and  also  geographical  maps,  can¬ 
not  be  taken  to  prove  more  than  the  extent  of  his 
reputation.  On  the  subject  of  the  Gnomon,  see 
Salmas.  Piin.  Exercit.  p.  445,  b,  G,  ed.  Utrecht, 
1689,  and  Schaubach,  Gesch.  d.  Griech.  Astronomie, 
p.  119,  &c.  It  probably  consisted  of  a  style  on  a 
horizontal  plane,  and  its  first  use  would  be  to  de¬ 
termine  the  time  of  noon  and  the  position  of  the 
meridian  by  its  shortest  shadow  during  the  day ; 
the  time  of  the  solstices,  by  its  shortest  and  longest 
meridian  shadows  ;  and  of  the  equinoxes,  by  the 
rectilinear  motion  of  the  extremity  of  its  shadow  : 
to  the  latter  two  purposes  Anaximander  is  said  to 
have  applied  it ;  but  since  there  is  little  evidence 
that  the  ecliptic  and  equinoctial  circles  were  known 
in  Greece  at  this  period,  it  must  be  doubted 
whether  the  equinox  was  determined  otherwise 
than  by  a  rough  observation  of  the  equality  of  day 
and  night.  (Schaubach,  p.  140,  &c.)  Anaxi¬ 
mander  flourished  in  the  time  of  Poly  crates  of 
Samos,  and  died  soon  after  the  completion  of  his 
64th  year,  in  01.  lviii.  2  (b.  c.  547),  according  to 
Apoilodorus.  (ap.  Diog.  1.  c .)  But  since  Polycrates 
began  to  reign  b.  c.  532,  there  must  be  some  mis¬ 
take  in  the  time  of  Anaximander’s  death,  unless 
the  elder  Polycrates  (mentioned  by  Suidas,  s.  v. 
''ISvkos)  be  meant.  (Clinton,  Fast.  Hell.)  (For 
the  ancient  sources  of  information  see  Preller, 
Hist.  Philosoph.  Graeco- Romanae  ex  fontium  locis 
contexta.  )  [W.  F.  D.] 

ANAXI'MENES  (’ Ava^ifxivgs),  who  is  usually 
placed  third  in  the  series  of  Ionian  philosophers, 
was  born  at  Miletus,  like  Thales  and  Anaximander, 
with  both  of  whom  he  had  personal  intercourse  : 
for  besides  the  common  tradition  which  makes  him 
a  disciple  of  the  latter,  Diogenes  Laertius  quotes  at 
length  two  letters  said  to  have  been  written  to 
Pythagoras  by  Anaximenes ;  in  one  of  which  he 
gives  an  account  of  the  death  of  Thales,  speaking 
of  him  with  reverence,  as  the  first  of  philosophers, 
and  as  having  been  his  own  teacher.  In  the  other, 
he  congratulates  Pythagoras  on  his  removal  to 
Crotona  from  Samos,  while  he  was  himself  at  the 
mercy  of  the  tyrants  of  Miletus,  and  was  looking 
forward  with  fear  to  the  approaching  war  with  the 
Persians,  in  which  he  foresaw  that  the  Ionians 
must  be  subdued.  (Diog.  Laert.  ii.  3,  &c.) 

There  is  no  safe  testimony  as  to  the  exact  pe¬ 
riods  of  the  birth  and  death  of  Anaximenes :  but 
since  there  is  sufficient  evidence  that  he  was  the 
teacher  of  Anaxagoras,  B.  c.  480,  and  he  was  in  re¬ 
pute  in  b.  c.  544,  he  must  have  lived  to  a  great  age. 
(Strab.  xiv.  p.  645  ;  Cic.  de  Nat.  Deor.  i.  11  ; 
Origen,  vol.  iv.  p.  238.)  The  question  is  discussed 
by  Clinton  in  the  Philological  Museum.  (Vol.  i. 
p.  86,  &c.) 

Like  the  other  early  Greek  philosophers,  he 
employed  himself  in  speculating  upon  the  origin, 
and  accounting  for  the  phenomena,  of  the  universe : 
and  as  Thales  held  water  to  be  the  material  cause 
out  of  which  the  world  was  made,  so  Anaximenes 
considered  air  to  be  the  first  cause  of  all  things,  the 
primary  form,  as  it  were,  of  matter,  into  which  the 
other  elements  of  the  universe  were  resolvable. 
(Aristot.  Metaph.  i.  3.)  For  both  philosophers 
seem  to  have  thought  it  possible  to  simplify  phy¬ 
sical  science  by  tracing  all  material  things  up  to  a 
single  element :  while  Anaximander,  on  the  con- 
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trary,  regarded  the  substance  out  of  which  the 
universe  was  formed  as  a  mixture  of  all  elements 
and  qualities.  The  process  by  which,  according  to 
Anaximenes,  finite  things  were  formed  from  the 
infinite  air,  was  that  of  compression  and  rarefaction 
produced  by  motion  which  had  existed  from  all 
eternity  :  thus  the  earth  was  created  out  of  air 
made  dense,  and  from  the  earth  the  sun  and  the 
other  heavenly  bodies.  (Plut.  ap.  Euseb.  Praep. 
Evang.  i.  8.)  According  to  the  same  theory,  heat 
and  cold  were  produced  by  different  degrees  of 
density  of  the  primal  element  :  the  clouds  were 
formed  by  the  thickening  of  the  air ;  and  the  earth 
was  kept  in  its  place  by  the  support  of  the  air  be¬ 
neath  it  and  by  the  flatness  of  its  shape.  (Plut.  de 
Pr.  Frig.  7,  de  Plac.  Ph.  iii.  4  ;  Aristot.  Metaph. 
ii.  13.) 

Hence  it  appears  that  Anaximenes,  like  his  pre¬ 
decessors,  held  the  eternity  of  matter  :  nor  indeed 
does  he  seem  to  have  believed  in  the  existence  of 
anything  immaterial ;  for  even  the  human  soul, 
according  to  his  theory,  is,  like  the  body,  formed 
of  air  (Plut.  de  Plac.  Ph.  i.  3) ;  and  he  saw  no 
necessity  for  supposing  an  Agent  in  the  work  of 
creation,  since  he  held  that  motion  was  a  natural 
and  necessary  law  of  the  universe.  It  is  therefore 
not  unreasonable  in  Plutarch  to  blame  him,  as  well 
as  Anaximander,  for  assigning  only  the  material, 
and  no  efficient,  cause  of  the  world  in  his  philoso¬ 
phical  system.  (Plut.  1.  c.)  [C.  E.  P.j 

ANAXI'MENES  (’A valigivgs)  of  Lamfsacus, 
son  of  Aristocles,  and  pupil  of  Zoilus  and  Diogenes 
the  Cynic.  He  was  a  contemporary  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  whom  he  is  said  to  have  instructed,  and 
whom  he  accompanied  on  his  Asiatic  expedition. 
(Suidas,  s.  v. ;  Eudoc.  p.  51 ;  comp.  Diog.  Laert.  v. 
10  ;  Diod.  xv.  76.)  A  pretty  anecdote  is  related 
by  Pausanias  (vi.  18.  §  2)  and  Suidas,  about  the 
manner  in  which  he  saved  his  native  town  from 
the  wrath  of  Alexander  for  having  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  Persians.  His  grateful  fellow-citizens 
rewarded  him  with  a  statue  at  Olympia.  Anaxi¬ 
menes  wrote  three  historical  works  :  1.  A  history 
of  Philip  of  Macedonia,  which  consisted  at  least  of 
eight  books.  (Harpocrat.  s.  v.  KaguA??,  ’AXovuriaos; 
Eustratius.  ad  Aristot.  Eth.  iii.  8.)  2.  A  history  of 
Alexander  the  Great.  (Diog.  Laert.  ii.  3;  Harpo¬ 
crat.  s.  v.  ’AA KL/j.axos,  who  quotes  the  2nd  book  of 
it.)  3.  A  history  of  Greece,  which  Pausanias 
(vi.  18.  §  2)  calls  ra,  iv  f,EAA gcnv  apxoua ,  which, 
however,  is  more  commonly  called  irpdnai  laropiai 
or  rrpdjTir)  iaropia.  (Athen.  vi.  p.  231 ;  Diod.  xv. 
89.)  It  comprised  in  twelve  books  the  history  of 
Greece  from  the  earliest  mythical  ages  down  to  the 
battle  of  Mantineia  and  the  death  of  Epaminondas. 
He  was  a  very  skilful  rhetorician,  and  wrote  a 
work  calumniating  the  three  great  cities  of  Greece, 
Sparta,  Athens,  and  Thebes,  which  he  published 
under  the  name  of  Theopompus,  his  personal  ene¬ 
my,  and  in  which  he  imitated  the  style  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  so  perfectly,  that  every  one  thought  it  to  be 
really  his  work.  This  production  Anaximenes  sent 
to  those  cities,  and  thus  created  exasperation  against 
his  enemy  in  all  Greece.  (Paus.  vi.  8.  §  3;  Suid. 
l.c.)  The  histories  of  Anaximenes,  of  which  only 
very  few  fragments  are  now  extant,  are  censured 
by  Plutarch  (Praec.  Pol.  6)  for  the  numerous  pro¬ 
lix  and  rhetorical  speeches  he  introduced  in  them. 
(Comp.  Dionys.  Hal.  De  Isaeo,  19;  De  adm.  vi 
die.  Demosth.  8.)  The  fact  that  we  possess  so  little 
of  his  histories,  shews  that  the  ancients  did  not 
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think  highly  of  them,  and  that  they  were  more  of 
a  rhetorical  than  an  historical  character.  He  en¬ 
joyed  some  reputation  as  a  teacher  of  rhetoric  and 
as  an  orator,  both  in  the  assembly  of  the  people 
and  in  the  courts  of  justice  (Dionys.  Hal.  1.  c. ; 
Paus.  1.  c.),  and  also  wrote  speeches  for  others, 
such  as  the  one  which  Euthias  delivered  against 
Phryne.  (Athen.  xiii.  p.  591;  comp.  Harpocr.  s.v. 
Evdias.) 

There  have  been  critics,  such  as  Casaubon  [ad 
Diog.  Laert.  ii.  3),  who  thought  that  the  rhetori¬ 
cian  and  the  historian  Anaximenes  were  two  dis¬ 
tinct  persons  ;  but  their  identity  has  been  proved 
by  very  satisfactory  arguments.  What  renders 
him  a  person  of  the  highest  importance  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Greek  literature,  is  the  following  fact, 
which  has  been  firmly  established  by  the  critical 
investigations  of  our  own  age.  He  is  the  only 
rhetorician  previous  to  the  time  of  Aristotle  whose 
scientific  treatise  on  rhetoric  is  now  extant.  This 
is  the  so-called  'PTiTopacrj  tt pos  ’AAQavSpov,  which 
is  usually  printed  among  the  works  of  Aristotle,  to 
whom,  however,  it  cannot  belong,  as  all  critics 
agree.  The  opinion  that  it  is  a  work  of  Anaxi¬ 
menes  was  first  expressed  by  P.  Victorius  in  his 
preface  to  Aristotle’s  Rhetoric,  and  has  been  firmly 
established  as  a  fact  by  Spengel  in  his  ^waywyg 
Texvaii',  “Sive  Artium  Scriptores  ab  initiis  usque 
ad  editos  Aristotelis  de  rhetorica  libros,”  Stuttgard, 
1828,  p.  182.  &c.  (Comp.  Quintil.  iii.  4.  §  9  with 
the  notes  of  Gesner  and  Spalding.)  This  Rhetoric 
is  preceded  by  a  letter  which  is  manifestly  of  later 
origin,  and  was  probably  intended  as  an  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  study  of  the  Rhetoric  of  Aristotle. 
The  work  itself  is  much  interpolated,  but  it  is 
at  any  rate  clear  that  Anaximenes  extended  his 
subject  beyond  the  limits  adopted  by  his  predeces¬ 
sors,  with  whose  works  he  was  well  acquainted. 
He  divides  eloquence  into  forensic  and  deliberative, 
but  also  suggests  that  a  third  kind,  the  epideictic, 
should  be  separated  from  them.  As  regards  the 
plan  and  construction  of  the  work,  it  is  evident 
that  its  author  was  not  a  philosopher  :  the  whole 
is  a  series  of  practical  suggestions  how  this  or  that 
subject  should  be  treated  under  various  circum¬ 
stances,  as  far  as  argumentation,  expression,  and 
the  arrangement  of  the  parts  of  a  speech  are  con¬ 
cerned.  (Vossius,  de  Histor.  Graec.  p.  92,  &c.,  ed. 
Westermann;  Ruhnken,  Hist.  Crit.  Oral.  Graec. 
p.  86  ;  Westermann,  Gesch.  der  Griech.  Beredtsam- 
keit,  §  69.)  [L.  S.j 

ANAXIPPUS  (’Am|t7r7rov),  an  Athenian  comic 
poet  of  the  new  comedy,  was  contemporary  with 
Antigonus  and  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  and  flourish¬ 
ed  about  b.  c.  303.  (Suidas,  s.  v .)  We  have  the 
titles  of  four  of  his  plays,  and  perhaps  of  one  more. 
(Meineke,  i.  pp.  469-70.)  [P.  S.] 

ANAXIS  (''Avails),  a  Boeotian,  wrote  a  history 
of  Greece,  which  was  carried  down  to  B.  c.  360, 
the  year  before  the  accession  of  Philip  to  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Macedonia.  (Diod.  xv.  95.) 

ANAXO  (’A vald).  1.  [Alcmene.]  2.  A  wo¬ 
man  of  Troezen,  whom  Theseus  was  said  to  have 
carried  off.  After  slaying  her  sons,  he  violated  her 
daughters.  (Plut.  Thes.  29.)  [L.  S.] 

ANCAEUS  [’Ayuaios).  1.  A  son  of  the  Ar¬ 
cadian  Lycurgus  and  Creophile  or  Eurynome,  and 
father  of  Agapenor.  (Apollod.  i.  8.  §  2,  iii.  9. 
§  2,  10.  §  8  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  173  ;  Horn.  II.  ii.  609.) 
He  was  one  of  the  Argonauts  and  partook  in  the 
Calydonian  hunt,  in  which  he  was  killed  by  the 
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boar.  (Apollod.  i  9.  §§  16  and  23;  comp.  Paus. 
viii.  5.  §  2,  45.  §  2  ;  Apollon.  Rhod.  ii.  894 ;  Ov. 
Met.  viii.  400.) 

2.  A  son  of  Poseidon  and  Astypalaea  or  Alta, 
king  of  the  Leleges  in  Samos,  and  husband  of 
Samia,  the  daughter  of  the  river-god  Maeander,  by 
whom  he  became  the  father  of  Perilaus,  Enodos, 
Samos,  Alitherses,  and  Parthenope.  (Paus.  vii.  4. 
§  2  ;  Callim.  Hymn,  in  Del.  50.)  This  hero  seems 
to  have  been  confounded  by  some  mythographers 
with  Aneaeus,  the  son  of  Lycurgus ;  for,  according 
to  Hyginus  [Fab.  14),  Aneaeus,  the  son  of  Posei¬ 
don,  was  one  of  the  Argonauts,  but  not  the  other  ; 
and  Apollonius  Rhodius(ii.  867,  &c.)  relates,  that 
after  the  death  of  Tiphys,  Aneaeus,  the  son  of 
Poseidon,  became  the  helmsman  of  the  ship  Argo, 
which  is  just  what  Apollodorus  relates  of  An- 
caeus,  the  son  of  Lycurgus.  Lycophron  (449), 
moreover,  in  speaking  of  the  death  of  the  son  of 
Lycurgus  by  the  Calydonian  boar,  mentions  a  pro¬ 
verb,  which,  according  to  the  Scholiast  on  Apol¬ 
lonius  (i.  185),  originated  with  Aneaeus,  the  son  of 
Poseidon.  The  story  of  the  proverb  runs  thus : 
Aneaeus  was  fond  of  agricultural  occupations,  and 
planted  many  vines.  A  seer  said  to  him  that  he 
would  not  live  to  taste  the  wine  of  his  vineyard. 
When  Aneaeus  afterwards  was  on  the  point  of 
putting  a  cup  of  wine,  the  growth  of  his  own  vine¬ 
yard,  to  his  mouth,  he  scorned  the  seer,  who,  how¬ 
ever,  answered,  iroWa  gera^v  kvAlkos  re  xal 
XeiAewr  a/cpwi/,  “  There  is  many  a  slip  between 
the  cup  and  the  lip.”  At  the  same  instant  a 
tumult  arose,  and  Aneaeus  was  informed  that  a 
wild  boar  was  near.  He  put  down  his  cup,  went 
out  against  the  animal,  and  was  killed  by  it. 
Hence  this  Greek  phrase  was  used  as  a  proverb, 
to  indicate  any  unforeseen  occurrence  by  which  a 
man’s  plans  might  be  thwarted.  (See  Thirlwall 
in  Philolog.  Museum ,  vol.  i.  p.  106,  &c.)  A  third 
Aneaeus  occurs  in  II.  xxiii.  635.  [L.  S.] 

Q.  ANCHA'RIUS.  1.  A  senator,  and  of 
praetorian  rank,  was  killed  by  Marius  on  the  re¬ 
turn  of  the  latter  from  Africa  to  Rome  in  B.  c.  87. 
(Appian,  B.  C.  i.  73.) 

2.  Tribune  of  the  plebs  in  the  consulship  of 
Caesar  and  Bibulus,  b.  c.  59.  He  took  an  active 
part  in  opposing  the  agrarian  law  of  Caesar,  and  in 
consequence  of  his  services  to  the  aristocraticai 
party  obtained  the  praetorship  in  B.  c.  56.  He 
succeeded  L.  Piso  in  the  province  of  Macedonia  in 
the  following  year.  (Cic.  pro  Sest.  53,  in  Bison. 
36  ;  Schol.  Bob.  pro  Sest.  p.  304,  in  Vatin,  p.  317, 
ed.  Orelli.)  One  of  Cicero’s  letters  is  written  to 
him  [ad  Fam.  xiii.  40). 

ANCHA'RIUS  PRISCUS.  [Priscus.] 

ANCHE'SMIUS  (’A yxeffgLos),  a  surname  of 
Zeus  derived  from  the  hill  Anchesmus  in  Attica, 
on  which,  as  on  several  Attic  hills,  there  was  a 
statue  of  the  god.  (Paus.  i.  32.  §  2.)  [L.  S.] 

ANCHI'ALE  [’AyxjaA 77),  a  daughter  of  Ja- 
petus  and  mother  of  Cydnus,  who  was  believed  to 
have  founded  the  town  of  Anchiale  in  Cilicia. 
(Steph.  Byz.  s.  v .)  Another  personage  of  this 
name  occurs  in  Apollon.  Rhod.  i.  1130.  [L.  S.] 

ANCHI'ALUS  [’ Ayx'iaAos).  Three  mythical 
personages  of  this  name  occur  in  Horn.  Od.  i.  180, 
viii.  112;  II.  v.  60.  [L.  S.] 

ANCHI'ALUS,  MICHAEL  CAyX^Aos\  pa¬ 
triarch  of  Constantinople  from  1167  to  1185  a.  n., 
was  a  warm  opponent  of  the  union  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  churches,  and  an  eminent  Aristotelian 
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philosopher.  His  extant  works  are,  1.  Five  synodal 
decrees,  published  in  Greek  and  Latin  in  the  Jus 
Or.  Rom.  (iii.  p.  227),  and  2.  A  dialogue  with  the 
emperor  Manuel  Comnenus  concerning  the  claims 
of  the  Roman  pontiff.  Of  the  latter  work  only 
some  extracts  have  been  published,  by  Leo  Alla- 
tius.  ( De  Eccles.  Occident,  atque  Orient  perpet. 
Consens.  )  [P-  S.] 

ANCHI'NOE.  [Achiroe.] 

ANCHIMO'LIUS  ('Ayxi  p-oXios),  the  son  of 
Aster,  was  at  the  head  of  the  first  expedition  sent 
by  the  Spartans  to  drive  the  Peisistratidae  out  of 
Athens ;  but  he  was  defeated  and  killed,  about 
b.  c.  511,  and  was  buried  at  Alopecae  in  Attica. 
(Herod,  v.  63.) 

ANCHI'SES  (’A7xf(T7}s),  a  son  of  Capys  and 
Themis,  the  daughter  of  Ilus.  His  descent  is 
traced  by  Aeneas,  his  son  (Horn.  II.  xx.  208, &c.), 
from  Zeus  hims&lf.  (Comp.  Apollod.  iii.  1  2.  §  2 ; 
Tzetz.  ad Lycoph.  1232.)  Hyginus  (Fab.  94) makes 
him  a  son  of  Assaracus  and  grandson  of  Capys. 
Anchises  was  related  to  the  royal  house  of  Troy 
and  king  of  Dardanus  on  mount  Ida.  In  beauty 
he  equalled  the  immortal  gods,  and  was  beloved  by 
Aphrodite,  by  whom  he  became  the  father  of 
Aeneas.  (Horn.  II.  ii.  820  ;  Hes.  Theog.  1008  ; 
Apollod.  Hygin.  II.  cc.)  According  to  the  Homeric 
hymn  on  Aphrodite  (45,  &c.),  the  goddess  had 
visited  him  in  the  disguise  of  a  daughter  of  the 
Phrygian  king  Otreus.  On  parting  from  him, 
she  made  herself  known,  and  announced  to  him 
that  he  would  be  the  father  of  a  son,  Aeneas,  but 
she  commanded  him  to  give  out  that  the  child  was 
a  son  of  a  nymph,  and  added  the  threat  that  Zeus 
would  destroy  him  with  a  flash  of  lightning  if  he 
should  ever  betray  the  real  mother.  When,  there¬ 
fore,  on  one  occasion  Anchises  lost  controul  over 
his  tongue  and  boasted  of  his  intercourse  with  the 
goddess,  he  was  .struck  by  a  flash  of  lightning, 
which  according  to  some  traditions  killed,  but  ac¬ 
cording  to  others  only  blinded  or  lamed  him. 
(Hygin.  1.  c.;  Serv.  ad  Aen.  ii.  648.)  Virgil  in 
his  Aeneid  makes  Anchises  survive  the  capture  of 
Troy,  and  Aeneas  carries  his  father  on  his  shoul¬ 
ders  from  the  burning  city,  that  he  might  be 
assisted  by  his  wise  counsel  during  the  voyage,  for 
Virgil,  after  the  example  of  Ennius,  attributes  pro¬ 
phetic  powers  to  Anchises.  (Aen.  ii.  687,  with 
Serv.  note.)  According  to  Virgil,  Anchises  died 
soon  after  the  first  arrival  of  Aeneas  in  Sicily,  and 
was  buried  on  mount  Eryx.  (Aen.  iii.  710,  v. 
759,  &c.)  This  tradition  seems  to  have  been 
firmly  believed  in  Sicily,  and  not  to  have  been 
merely  an  invention  of  the  poet,  for  Dionysius  of 
Halicarnassus  (i.  53)  states,  that  Anchises  had  a 
sanctuary  at  Egesta,  and  the  funeral  games  cele¬ 
brated  in  Sicily  in  honour  of  Anchises  seem  to 
have  continued  down  to  a  late  period.  (Ov.  Fast. 
iii.  543.)  According  to  other  traditions  Anchises 
died  and  was  buried  in  Italy.  (Dionys.  i.  64  ; 
Strab.  v.  p.  229  ;  Aurel.  Viet.  De  Orig.  Gent.  Rom. 
10,  &e.)  A  tradition  preserved  in  Pausanias  (viii. 
12.  §  5)  states,  that  Anchises  died  in  Arcadia,  and 
was  buried  there  by  his  son  at  the  foot  of  a  hill, 
which  received  from  him  the  name  of  Anchisia. 
There  were,  however,  some  other  places  besides 
which  boasted  of  possessing  the  tomb  of  Anchises  ; 
for  some  said,  that  he  was  buried  on  mount  Ida,  in 
accordance  with  the  tradition  tha*  he  was  killed 
there  by  Zeus  (Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  894),  and 
others,  that  he  was  interred  in  a  place  on  the 
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gulf  of  Thermus  near  the  Hellespont.  (Conon,  46.) 
According  to  Apollodorus  (iii.  12.  §  2),  Anchises 
had  by  Aphrodite  a  second  son,  Lyrus  or  Lymus, 
and  Homer  (II.  xiii.  429)  calls  Hippodameia  the 
eldest  of  the  daughters  of  Anchises,  but  does  not 
mention  her  mother’s  name.  An  Anchises  of 
Sicyon  occurs  in  II.  xxiii.  296.  [L.  S.] 

ANCHISTADES  ('Ayx^Labrjs).  a  patronymic 
from  Anchises,  used  to  designate  his  son  Aeneas 
(Horn.  II.  xvii.  754;  Virg.  Aen.  vi.  348),  and 
Echepolus,  the  son  of  Anchises  of  Sicyon.  (Horn. 
II.  xxiii.  296.)  [L.  S.] 

ANCHU'RUS  (' Ayxovpos),  a  son  of  the  Phry¬ 
gian  king  Midas,  in  whose  reign  the  earth  opened 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  of  Celaenae  in 
Phrygia.  Midas  consulted  the  oracle  in  what 
manner  the  opening  might  be  closed,  and  he  was 
commanded  to  throw  into  it  the  most  precious  thing 
he  possessed.  Lie  accordingly  threw  into  it  a  great 
quantity  of  gold  and  silver,  but  when  the  chasm 
still  did  not  close,  his  son  Anchurus,  thinking  that 
life  was  the  most  precious  of  all  things,  mounted 
his  horse  and  leapt  into  the  chasm,  which  closed 
immediately.  (Plut.  Par  all.  5.)  [L.  S.] 

ANCUS  MA'RCIUS,  the  fourth  king  of  Rome, 
is  said  to  have  reigned  twenty-three  or  twenty- 
four  years,  from  about  B.  c.  638  to  614.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  tradition  he  was  the  son  of  Numa’s  daughter, 
and  sought  to  tread  in  the  footsteps  of  his  grand¬ 
father  by  reestablishing  the  religious  ceremonies 
which  had  fallen  into  neglect.  But  a  war  with 
the  Latins  called  him  from  the  pursuits  of  peace. 
He  conquered  the  Latins,  took  many  Latin  towns, 
transported  the  inhabitants  to  Rome,  and  gave 
them  the  Aventine  to  dwell  on.  These  conquered 
Latins,  according  to  Niebuhr’s  views,  formed  the 
original  Plebs.  (Diet,  of  Ant.  s.v.  Plebs.)  It  is 
related  further  of  Ancus,  that  he  founded  a  colony 
at  Ostia,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber  ;  built  a  fortress 
on  the  Janiculum  as  a  protection  against  Etruria, 
and  united  it  with  the  city  by  a  bridge  across  the 
Tiber  ;  dug  the  ditch  of  the  Quirites,  as  it  was 
called,  which  was  a  defence  for  the  open  ground 
betAveen  the  Caelian  and  the  Palatine  ;  and  built  a 
prison  to  restrain  offenders,  who  were  increasing. 
(Liv.  i.  32,  33  ;  Dionys.  iii.  36 — 45;  Cic.  deRep. 
ii.  18  ;  Plut.  Num.  21  ;  Niebuhr,  Hist,  of  Rome,  i. 
p.  352,  &c.;  Arnold,  Hist,  of  Rome,  i.  p.  19.) 
ANDO'BALES.  [Indibilis.] 

ANDO'CIDES  (’Ai'SokIStjs),  one  of  the  ten 
Attic  orators,  whose  Avorks  Avere  contained  in  the 
Alexandrine  Canon,  Avas  the  son  of  Leogoras,  and 
was  born  at  Athens  in  b.  c.  467.  He  belonged  to 
the  ancient  eupatrid  family  of  the  Ceryces,  avIio 
traced  their  pedigree  up  to  Odysseus  and  the  god 
Hermes.  (Plut.  Vit.  X.  Oral  p.  834,  b.,  Alcib.  21; 
comp.  Andoc.  de  Redit.  §  26  ;  de  Myster.  §  141.) 
Being  a  noble,  he  of  course  joined  the  oligarchical 
party  at  Athens,  and  through  their  influence  ob¬ 
tained,  in  b.  c.  436,  together  Avith  Glaucon,  the 
command  of  a  fleet  of  tAventy  sail,  which  \Aras  to 
protect  the  Corcyraeans  against  the  Corinthians. 
(Thuc.  i.  51  ;  Plut.  Vit.  X.  Orat.  1.  c.)  After  this 
he  seems  to  have  been  employed  on  various  occa¬ 
sions  as  ambassador  to  Thessaly,  Macedonia,  Mo- 
lossia,  Thesprotia,  Italy,  and  Sicily  (Andoc.  c.  Al¬ 
cib.  §  41);  and,  although  he  avus  frequently  at¬ 
tacked  for  his  political  opinions  (c.  Alcib.  §  8),  he 
yet  maintained  his  ground,  until  in  b.  c.  415,  Avhen 
he  became  involved  in  the  charge  brought  against 
Alcibiades  for  having  profaned  the  mysteries  and 
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mutilated  the  Hermae.  It  appeared  the  more 
likely  that  Andocides  was  an  accomplice  in  the 
latter  of  these  crimes,  which  was  believed  to  be  a 
preliminary  step  towards  overthrowing  the  demo- 
cratical  constitution,  since  the  Hermes  standing 
close  to  his  house  in  the  phyle  Aegeis  was  among 
the  very  few  which  had  not  been  injured.  (Plut. 
U.  cc.;  Nepos,  Alcib.  3 ;  Sluiter,  Lee.  Andoc.  c.  3.) 
Andocides  was  accordingly  seized  and  thrown  into 
prison,  but  after  some  time  recovered  his  liberty 
by  a  promise  that  he  would  reveal  the  names  of 
the  real  perpetrators  of  the  crime  ;  and  on  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  one  Charmides  or  Timaeus  ( de  Myst. 
§  48  ;  Plut.  Alcib.  1.  c.),  he  mentioned  four,  all  of 
whom  were  put  to  death.  He  is  said  to  have  also 
denounced  his  own  father,  but  to  have  rescued 
him  again  in  the  hour  of  danger.  But  as  Ando¬ 
cides  was  unable  to  clear  himself  from  the  charge, 
he  was  deprived  of  his  rights  as  a  citizen,  and  left 
Athens.  ( De  Red.  §  25.)  He  now  travelled  about 
in  various  parts  of  Greece,  and  was  chiefly  engaged 
in  commercial  enterprises  and  in  forming  con¬ 
nexions  with  powerful  and  illustrious  persons.  {De 
Myst.  §  137;  Lys.  c.  Andoc.  §  6.)  The  means  he 
employed  to  gain  the  friendship  of  powerful  men 
were  sometimes  of  the  most  disreputable  kind  ; 
among  which  a  service  he  rendered  to  a  prince  in 
Cyprus  is  particularly  mentioned.  (Comp.  Plut.  1.  c.  ; 
Phot.  Bibl.  p.  488,  ed.  Bekker ;  Tzetz.  Chil.  vi. 
373,  &c.)  In  B.  c.  411,  Andocides  returned  to 
Athens  on  the  establishment  of  the  oligarchical 
government  of  the  Four  Hundred,  hoping  that  a 
certain  service  he  had  rendered  the  Athenian  ships 
at  Samos  would  secure  him  a  welcome  reception. 
{De  Red.  §§  11,  12.)  But  no  sooner  were  the 
oligarchs  informed  of  the  return  of  Andocides,  than 
their  leader  Peisander  had  him  seized,  and  accused 
him  of  having  supported  the  party  opposed  to  them 
at  Samos.  During  his  trial,  Andocides,  who  per¬ 
ceived  the  exasperation  prevailing  against  him, 
leaped  to  the  altar  which  stood  in  the  court,  and 
there  assumed  the  attitude  of  a  suppliant.  This 
saved  his  life,  but  he  was  imprisoned.  Soon  after¬ 
wards,  however,  he  was  set  free,  or  escaped  from 
prison.  {De  Red.  §  15  ;  Plut.  1.  c.;  Lysias,  c.  An¬ 
doc.  §  29.) 

Andocides  now  went  to  Cyprus,  where  for  a 
time  he  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Evagoras ;  but, 
by  some  circumstance  or  other,  he  exasperated  his 
friend,  and  was  consigned  to  prison.  Here  again 
he  escaped,  and  after  the  victory  of  the  democra- 
tical  party  at  Athens  and  the  abolition  of  the  Four 
Hundred,  he  ventured  once  more  to  return  to 
Athens ;  but  as  he  was  still  suffering  under  the 
sentence  of  civil  disfranchisement,  he  endeavoured 
by  means  of  bribes  to  persuade  the  prytanes  to 
allow  him  to  attend  the  assembly  of  the  people. 
The  latter,  however,  expelled  him  from  the  city. 
(Lys.  c.  Andoc.  §  29.)  It  was  on  this  occasion, 
b.  c.  411,  that  Andocides  delivered  the  speech  still 
extant  “on  his  Return”  {irepl  rfjs  iavrov  KafloSou), 
in  which  he  petitioned  for  permission  to  reside  at 
Athens,  but  in  vain.  In  this  his  third  exile,  An¬ 
docides  went  to  reside  in  Elis  (Plut.  Vit.  X.  Orat. 

'  p.  835,  a.;  Phot.  1.  c.),  and  during  the  time  of  his 
absence  from  his  native  city,  his  house  there  was 
occupied  by  Cleophon,  a  manufacturer  of  lyres, 
who  had  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  demo- 
cratical  party.  {De  Myst.  §  146.) 

Andocides  remained  in  exile  till  the  year  b.  c. 
403,  after  the  overthrow  of  the  tyranny  of  the 
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Thirty  by  Thrasybulus,  when  the  general  amnesty 
then  proclaimed  made  him  hope  that  its  benefit 
would  be  extended  to  him  also.  He  himself  says 
{de  Myst.  §  132),  that  he  returned  to  Athens  from 
Cyprus,  from  which  we  may  infer,  that  although 
he  was  settled  in  Elis,  he  had  gone  from  thence  to 
Cyprus  for  commercial  or  other  purposes  ;  for  it 
appears  that  he  had  become  reconciled  to  the 
princes  of  that  island,  as  he  had  great  influence 
and  considerable  landed  property  there.  {De  Red. 
§  20,  De  Myst.  §  4.)  In  consequence  of  the  ge¬ 
neral  amnesty,  he  was  allowed  to  remain  at  Athens, 
enjoyed  peace  for  the  next  three  years,  and  soon 
recovered  an  influential  position.  According  to 
Lysias  {c.  Andoc.  §  33,  comp.  §  11),  it  was  scarcely 
ten  days  after  his  return  that  he  brought  an  accu¬ 
sation  against  Archippus  or  Aristippus,  which, 
however,  he  dropped  on  receiving  a  sum  of  money. 
During  this  period  Andocides  became  a  member 
of  the  senate,  in  which  he  appears  to  have  pos¬ 
sessed  great  influence,  as  well  as  in  the  popular 
assembly.  He  was  gymnasiarch  at  the  Hephae- 
staea,  was  sent  as  architheorus  to  the  Isthmian 
and  Olympic  games,  and  was  at  last  even  en¬ 
trusted  with  the  office  of  keeper  of  the  sacred 
treasury.  But  these  distinctions  appear  to  have 
excited  the  envy  and  hatred  of  his  former  ene¬ 
mies  ;  for  in.  the  year  b.  c.  400,  Callias,  supported 
by  Cephisius,  Agyrrhius,  Meletus,  and  Epichares, 
urged  the  necessity  of  preventing  Andocides  from 
attending  the  assembly,  as  he  had  never  been 
formally  freed  from  the  civil  disfranchisement. 
But  as  Callias  had  but  little  hope  in  this  case,  he 
brought  against  him  the  charge  of  having  profaned 
the  mysteries  and  violated  the  laws  respecting  the 
temple  at  Eleusis.  {De  Myst.  %  110,  &c.)  The 
orator  pleaded  his  case  in  the  oration  still  extant, 
“on  the  Mysteries”  {irep)  twv  pvarripiau),  and  was 
acquitted.  After  this  attempt  to  crush  him,  he 
again  enjoyed  peace  and  occupied  his  former  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  republic  for  upwards  of  six  years,  at  the 
end  of  which,  in  b.  c.  394,  he  was  sent  as  ambas¬ 
sador  to  Sparta  respecting  the  peace  to  be  con¬ 
cluded  in  consequence  of  Conon’s  victory  off  Cni¬ 
dus.  On  his  return  he  was  accused  of  illegal  con¬ 
duct  during  his  embassy  {: Trapa-irpecSdas ).  The 
speech  “On  the  peace  with  Lacedaemon”  (Trepl  rrjs 
Trpos  A aKebcupLOvlovs  elpyvps),  which  is  still  extant, 
refers  to  this  affair.  It  was  spoken  in  b.  c.  393. 
(Clinton  places  it  in  391.)  Andocides  was  found 
guilty,  and  sent  into  exile  for  the  fourth  time.  Fie 
never  returned  afterwards,  and  seems  to  have 
died  soon  after  this  blow. 

Andocides  appears  to  have  left  no  issue,  since  at 
the  age  of  seventy  he  had  no  children  {de  Myst. 
§§  146,  148),  though  the  scholiast  on  Aristophanes 
{  Vesp.  1262)  mentions  Antiphon  as  a  son  of  An¬ 
docides.  This  was  probably  owing  to  his  wander¬ 
ing  and  unsteady  life,  as  well  as  to  his  dissolute 
character.  {De  Myst.  §  100.)  The  large  fortune 
which  he  had  inherited  from  his  father,  or  acquired 
in  his  commercial  undertakings,  was  greatly  dimi¬ 
nished  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life.  {De  Myst. 
§  144;  Lys.  c.  Andoc.  §  31.)  Andocides  has  no 
claims  to  the  esteem  of  posterity,  either  as  a  man 
or  as  a  citizen.  Besides  the  three  orations  already 
mentioned,  which  are  undoubtedly  genuine,  there 
is  a  fourth  against  Alcibiades  (/card  ’AA klSlcxSov), 
said  to  have  been  delivered  by  Andocides  in  B.  c. 
415;  but  it  is  in  all  probability  spurious,  though 
it  appears  to  contain  genuine  historical  matter. 
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Taylor  ascribed  it  to  Phaeax,  while  others  think  it 
more  probable  that  it  is  the  work  of  some  of  the 
later  rhetoricians,  with  whom  the  accusation  or  de¬ 
fence  of  Alcibiades  was  a  standing  theme.  Besides 
these  four  orations  we  possess  only  a  few  fragments 
and  some  very  vague  allusions  to  other  orations. 
(Sluiter,  Led.  And.  p.  239,  &c.)  As  an  orator 
Andocides  does  not  appear  to  have  been  held  in 
very  high  esteem  by  the  ancients,  as  he  is  seldom 
mentioned,  though  Valerius  Theon  is  said  to  have 
written  a  commentary  on  his  orations.  (Suidas, 
s.  v.  ®ewv.)  We  do  not  hear  of  his  having  been 
trained  in  any  of  the  sophistical  schools  of  the 
time,  and  he  had  probably  developed  his  talents  in 
the  practical  school  of  the  popular  assembly.  Hence 
his  orations  have  no  mannerism  in  them,  and  are 
really,  as  Plutarch  says,  simple  and  free  from  all 
rhetorical  pomp  and  ornament.  (Comp.  Dionys. 
Hal.  de  Lys.  2,  de  Thucyd.  Jud.  51.)  Sometimes, 
however,  his  style  is  diffuse,  and  becomes  tedious 
and  obscure.  The  best  among  the  orations  is  that 
on  the  Mysteries  ;  but,  for  the  history  of  the  time, 
all  are  of  the  highest  importance.  The  orations 
are  printed  in  the  collections  of  the  Greek  orators 
by  Aldus,  H.  Stephens,  Reiske,  Bekker,  and 
others.  The  best  separate  editions  are  those  of 
C.  Schiller,  Leipzig,  1835,  8vo.,  and  of  Baiter  and 
Sauppe,  Zurich,  1838.  The  most  important  works 
on  the  life  and  orations  of  Andocides  are  :  J.  0. 
Sluiter,  Lediones  Andocideae ,  Leyden,  1804,  pp. 
1-99,  reprinted  at  Leipzig,  1834,  with  notes  by 
C.  Schiller  ;  a  treatise  of  A.  G.  Becker  prefixed  to 
his  German  translation  of  Andocides,  Quedlinburg, 
1832,  8vo. ;  Ruhnken,  Hist.  Crit.  Orat.  Graec.  pp. 
47-57  ;  Westermann,  Gesch.  der  Griech.  Beredt- 
samkeit ,  §§  42  and  43.  [L.  S.] 

ANDRAEMON  ('Avdpaiywv).  1.  The  hus¬ 
band  of  Gorge,  the  daughter  of  the  Calydonian 
king  Oeneus,  and  father  of  Thoas.  When  Dio- 
medes  delivered  Oeneus,  who  had  been  imprisoned 
by  the  sons  of  Agrius,  he  gave  the  kingdom  to 
Andraemon,  since  Oeneus  was  already  too  old. 
(Apollod.  i.  8.  §§  1  and  6;  Horn.  II.  ii.  638;  Paus. 
v.  3.  §  5.)  Antoninus  Liberalis  (37)  represents 
Oeneus  as  resuming  the  government  after  his 
liberation.  The  tomb  of  Andraemon,  together 
with  that  of  his  wife  Gorge,  was  seen  at  Amphissa 
in  the  time  of  Pausanias.  (x.  38.  §  3.)  Apollo- 
dorus  (ii.  8.  §  3)  calls  Oxylus  a  son  of  Andraemon, 
which  might  seem  to  allude  to  a  different  Andrae¬ 
mon  from  the  one  we  are  here  speaking  of ;  but 
there  is  evidently  some  mistake  here ;  for  Pausa¬ 
nias  (/.  c .)  and  Strabo  (x.  p.  463,  &c.)  speak  of 
Oxylus  as  the  son  of  Haemon,  who  was  a  son  of 
Thoas,  so  that  the  Oxylus  in  Apollodorus  must  be 
a  great-grandson  of  Andraemon.  Hence  Heyne 
proposes  to  read  A'luovos  instead  of  ’AvSpalyovos. 

2.  A  son  of  the  Oxylus  mentioned  above,  and 
husband  of  Dryope,  who  was  mother  of  Amphissus 
by  Apollo.  (Ov.  Met.  ix.  363 ;  Anton.  Lib.  32.) 
There  are  two  other  mythical  personages  of  this 
name,  the  one  a  son  of  Codrus  (Paus.  vii.  3.  §  2), 
and  the  other  a  Pylian,  and  founder  of  Colophon. 
(Strab,  xiv.  p.  633.)  [L.  S.] 

ANDRAEMO'NIDES  (’ Avdpaip.ovidrjs),  a  pa¬ 
tronymic  from  Andraemon,  frequently  given  to  his 
son  Thoas.  (Horn.  II.  ii.  638,  vii.  168,  &c.)  [L.  S.] 
ANDRAGATHUS  (  Ardpayados)  was  left  by 
Demetrius  in  command  of  Amphipolis,  B.  c.  287, 
but  treacherously  surrendered  it  to  Lysimachus. 
(Polyaen.  iv.  12.  §  2.) 
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ANDRANODO'RUS,  the  son-in-law  of  Hiero, 
was  appointed  guardian  of  Hieronymus,  the  grand¬ 
son  of  Hiero,  after  the  death  of  the  latter.  He 
advised  Hieronymus  to  break  off  the  alliance  with 
the  Romans,  and  connect  himself  with  Hannibal. 
After  the  assassination  of  Hieronymus,  Andrano- 
dorus  seized  upon  the  island  and  the  citadel  with 
the  intention  of  usurping  the  royal  power  ;  but 
finding  difficulties  in  the  way,  he  judged  it  more 
prudent  to  surrender  them  to  the  Syracusans,  and 
was  elected  in  consequence  one  of  their  generals. 
But  the  suspicions  of  the  people  becoming  excited 
against  him,  he  was  killed  shortly  afterwards, 
b.  c.  214.  (Liv.  xxiv.  4—7,  21 — 25.) 

A'NDREAS  (’Aspects),  of  uncertain  date, 
wrote  a  work  on  the  cities  of  Sicily,  of  which  the 
thirty-third  book  is  referred  to  by  Athenaeus. 
(xiv.  p.  634,  a.) 

A'NDREAS  ('AvSpeas),  of  Argos,  a  sculptor, 
whose  time  is  not  known.  He  made  a  statue  of 
Lysippus,  the  Elean,  victor  in  the  boys’- wrestling. 
(Paus.  vi.  16.  §  5.)  [P.  S.] 

A'NDREAS  (’A rdpeas),  the  name  of  several 
Greek  phj' sicians,  whom  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish 
from  each  other.  The  Andreas  Comes,  quoted 
several  times  by  Aetius  (which  title  means  Comes 
Archiatrorujn),  was  certainly  the  latest  of  all,  and 
probably  lived  shortly  before  Aetius  himself  (that 
is,  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  century  after  Christ),  as 
the  title  was  only  introduced  under  the  Roman 
emperors.  (Did.  of  Ant.  s.  v.  Archiater.)  If, 
for  want  of  any  positive  data,  all  the  other  pas¬ 
sages  where  the  name  Andreas  occurs  be  supposed 
to  refer  to  the  same  person  (which  may  possibly 
be  the  case),  he  was  a  native  of  Carystus  in  Eu¬ 
boea  (Cassius  Iatros.  Problem.  Phys.  §  58),  the 
son  of  Chrysar  or  Chrysaor  (o  r ov  Xpvcrapos  or 
Xpvaaopos ),  if  the  name  be  not  corrupt  (Galen, 
Explicat.  Vocum  Ilippocr.  s.  v.  T vSlk.ov,  vol.  xix. 
p.  105),  and  one  of  the  followers  of  Herophilus. 
(Cels.  De  Medic,  v.  Praef.  p.  81  ;  Soran.  De 
Arte  Obstetr.  c.  48.  p.  101.)  He  was  physician 
to  Ptolemy  Philopator,  king  of  Egypt,  and  was 
killed  while  in  attendance  on  that  prince,  shortly 
before  the  battle  of  Raphia  (b.  c.  217),  by  Theo- 
dotus  the  Aetolian,  who  had  secretly  entered  the 
tent  with  the  intent  to  murder  the  king.  (Polyb. 
v.  81.)  He  wrote  several  medical  works,  of  which 
nothing  remains  but  the  titles,  and  a  few  extracts 
preserved  by  different  ancient  authors.  He  was 
probably  the  first  person  who  wrote  a  treatise  on 
hydrophobia,  which  he  called  K vv6\vcraos.  (Cae- 
lius  Aurel.  De  Morb.  Acut.  iii.  9,  p.  218.)  In 
one  of  his  works  Ilepl  r rjs  ’ larpiKrjs  Teveakoyias 
On  Medical  Genealogy ,  he  is  said  by  Soranus,  in 
his  life  of  Hippocrates  (Hippocr.  Opera ,  vol.  iii.  p. 
851),  to  have  given  a  false  and  scandalous  account 
of  that  great  physician,  saying  that  he  had  been 
obliged  to  leave  his  native  country  on  account  of 
his  having  set  fire  to  the  library  at  Cnidos  ;  a 
story  which,  though  universally  considered  to  be 
totally  unfounded,  was  repeated  with  some  varia¬ 
tions  by  Varro  (in  Pliny,  II.  AT.  xxix.  2)  and 
John  Tzetzes  ( Chil .  vii.  Hist.  155,  in  Fabricius, 
Biblioth.  Graeco, ,  vol.  xii.  p.  681,  ed.  vet.),  and  was 
much  embellished  in  the  middle  ages.  (See  Hist, 
of  the  Seven  Wise  Masters ,  in  Ellis’s  Specimens  of 
Early  English  Metrical  Romances ,  vol.  iii.  p.  43.) 
Eratosthenes  is  said  to  have  accused  Andreas  of 
plagiarism,  and  to  have  called  him  BiSAiaiyiodos, 
the  Aegistlius  (or  Adulterer)  of  Books.  (Etymol. 
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Magn.  s.  v.  BiSAiaiyurOos.)  The  name  occurs  in 
several  ancient  authors  (Pliny,  H.  N.  xx.  76,  xxii. 
49,  xxxii.  27  ;  St.  Epiphanius,  Adv.  Haeres.  i.  1. 
§  3,  p.  3,  ed.  Colon.  1682  ;  Schol.  ad  Aristoph. 
“Aues,”  v.  267  ;  Schol.  ad  Nicand.  “  Theriaca ,”  vv. 
684,  823,  &c.),  but  no  other  facts  are  related  of 
him  that  need  be  noticed  here.  (Le  Clerc,  Hist,  de 
la  Med ;  Fabric.  Bibl.  Graec.  vol.  xiii.  p.  57,  ed. 
vet. ;  Haller,  Biblioih.  Botan.,  Chirurg.,  and  Medic. 
Bract.;  Sprengel,  Hist,  de  la  Med.;  Isensee,  Ges- 
chichte  der  Med.)  [W.  A.  G.] 

ANDREAS,  bishop  of  Caesarea  in  Cappado¬ 
cia,  probably  about  500  a.  d.,  wrote  a  Commentary 
on  the  Apocalypse,  which  is  printed  in  the  princi¬ 
pal  editions  of  Chrysostom’s  works.  He  also  wrote 
a  work  entitled  “  Therapeutica  Spirituals, ”  frag¬ 
ments  of  which  are  extant  in  the  “  Eclogae 
Asceticae”  of  John,  patriarch  of  Antioch.  (Nessel, 
Cat.  Vindob.  Pt.i.,  cod.  276,  No.  1.  p.  381.)  [P.  S.] 
ANDREAS,  archbishop  of  Crete,  was  a  native 
of  Damascus.  He  was  first  a  monk  at  Jerusalem, 
whence  he  is  called  in  some  ancient  writings  “  of 
Jerusalem”  ('I epocroAvyirris,  6  'lepoaoAvgwv),  then 
a  deacon  at  Constantinople,  and  lastly  archbishop 
of  Crete.  His  time  is  rather  doubtful,  but  Cave 
has  shewn  that  he  probably  flourished  as  early  as 

a.  d.  635.  (Hist.  Lit.  sub  arm.)  In  680  he  was 
sent  by  Theodorus,  the  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  to 
the  6th  council  of  Constantinople,  against  the 
Monothelites,  where  he  was  ordained  a  deacon. 
Some  Iambics  are  still  extant  in  which  he  thanks 
Agathe,  the  keeper  of  the  documents,  for  commu¬ 
nicating  to  him  the  acts  of  the  synod.  It  seems  to 
have  been  soon  after  this  council  that  he  was  made 
archbishop  of  Crete.  A  doubtful  tradition  relates 
that  he  died  on  the  14th  of  June,  724.  (Fabric. 
Bibl.  Graec.  xi.  p.  64.)  The  works  ascribed  to 
him,  consisting  of  Homilies,  and  Triodia  and  other 
hymns,  were  published  by  Combefisius,  Par.  1644, 
fob,  and  in  his  Actuar-Nov ,  Par.  1648.  A  “  Com¬ 
putus  Paschalis,”  ascribed  to  Andreas,  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  Greek  and  Latin  by  Petavius.  ( Doctr . 
Temp.  iii.  p.  393.)  There  is  great  doubt  as  to  the 
genuineness  of  several  of  these  works.  [P.  S.J 
ANDREAS,  bishop  of  Samosata,  about  430 
A.  d.,  took  part  in  the  Nestorian  controversy 
against  Cyril,  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  in  answer 
to  whose  anathemas  he  wrote  two  books,  of  the 
first  of  which  a  large  part  is  quoted  by  Cyril,  in 
his  Apol.  adv.  Orientates ,  and  of  the  second  some 
fragments  are  contained  in  the  Hodegus  of  Anasta- 
sius  Sinai' ta.  Though  prevented  by  illness  from 
being  present  at  the  council  of  Ephesus  (a.  d. 
431),  he  joined  Theodoret  in  his  opposition  to 
the  agreement  between  Cyril  and  John,  and,  like 
Theodoret,  he  changed  his  course  through  fear, 
but  at  a  much  earlier  period.  About  436  he 
yielded  to  the  persuasions  of  John,  and  joined  in 
the  condemnation  of  Nestorius.  Eight  letters  by 
him  are  extant  in  Latin  in  the  “  Epistolae  Ephe- 
sinae”  of  Lupus.  [P.  S.J 

ANDREOPU'LUS.  [Syntipas.] 

ANDREUS  (’Avbpevs),  a  son  of  the  river-god 
Peneius  in  Arcadia,  from  whom  the  district  about 
i  Orchomenos  in  Boeotia  was  called  Andreis. 
(Paus.  ix.  34.  §  5.)  In  another  passage  (x.  13. 
§  3)  Pausanias  speaks  of  Andreus  (it  is,  however, 
uncertain  whether  he  means  the  same  man  as  the 
former)  as  the  person  who  first  colonized  Andros. 
According  to  Diodorus  (v.  79)  Andreus  was  one  of 
i  the  generals  of  Rhadamanthys,  from  whom  he  re- 
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ceived  the  island  afterwards  called  Andros  as  a 
present.  Stephanus  of  Byzantium,  Conon  (41), 
and  Ovid  (Met.  xiv.  639),  call  this  first  colonizer 
of  Andros,  Andrus  and  not  Andreus.  [L.S.] 
ANDRISCUS  (’ApSpio-Kos).  1.  A  man  of  low 
origin,  who  pretended  to  be  a  natural  son  of  Per¬ 
seus,  king  of  Macedonia,  was  seized  by  Demetrius, 
king  of  Syria,  and  sent  to  Rome.  He  escaped, 
however,  from  Rome,  and  finding  many  partizans, 
assumed  the  name  of  Philip  and  obtained  posses¬ 
sion  of  Macedonia.  His  reign,  which  was  marked 
by  acts  of  cruelty,  did  not  last  much  more  than  a 
year.  He  defeated  the  praetor  Juventius,  but  was 
conquered  by  Caecilius  Metellus,  and  conducted  to 
Rome  in  chains  to  adorn  the  triumph  of  the  latter, 

b.  c.  148.  (Liv.  Epit.  49,  50,  52  ;  Diod.  Exc. 
xxxii.  p.  590,  &c.,  ed.  Wess.;  Polyb.  xxxvii.  Exc. 
Vatic,  ed.  Mai  ;  Flor.  ii.  1 4  ;  V ellei.  i.  1 1 ;  Paus. 

vii.  13.  §  1.) 

2.  A  writer  of  uncertain  date,  the  author  of  a 
work  upon  Naxos.  (Athen.  iii.  p.  78,  c.;  Parthen. 

c.  9,  19.) 

ANDRO.  [Andron.] 

ANDRO'BIUS,  a  painter,  whose  time  and 
country  are  unknown.  He  painted  Scyllis,  the 
diver,  cutting  away  the  anchors  of  the  Persian 
fleet.  (Plin.  xxxv.  40.  §  32.)  [P.  S.] 

ANDROBU'LUS,  a  sculptor,  celebrated  as  a 
maker  of  statues  of  philosophers.  (Plin.  xxxiv.  19. 
§  26.)  [P-  S.] 

ANDROCLEIDES  ('AvbpoKAeidris),  a  Theban, 
who  was  bribed  by  Timocrates,  the  emissary  of 
Tissaphemes  in  B.  c.  395,  in  order  to  induce  the 
Thebans  to  make  war  upon  the  Spartans,  and  thus 
bring  back  Agesilaus  from  Asia.  (Xen.  Hell.  iii. 
5.  §  1  ;  Plut.  Lys.  27 ;  Paus.  iii.  9.  §  4.)  An- 
drocleides  is  mentioned  in  B.  c.  382  as  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  party  opposed  to  Phoebidas,  who 
had  seized  the  citadel.  (Xen.  Hell.  v.  2.  §  31.) 

A'NDROCLES  ('AvtipoKArjs),  an  Athenian  de¬ 
magogue  and  orator.  He  was  a  contemporary  and 
enemy  of  Alcibiades,  against  whom  he  brought 
forward  witnesses,  and  spoke  very  vehemently  in 
the  affair  concerning  the  mutilation  of  the  Hermae, 
B.  c.  415.  (Plut.  Alcib.  19;  Andocid.  de  Myster. 
§  27.)  It  was  chiefly  owing  to  his  exertions  that 
Alcibiades  was  banished.  After  this  event,  Andro- 
cles  was  for  a  time  at  the  head  of  the  democratical 
party;  but  during  the  revolution  of  b.  c.  411,  in 
which  the  democracy  was  overthrown,  and  the 
oligarchical  government  of  the  Four  Hundred  was 
established,  Androcles  was  put  to  death.  (Thuc. 

viii.  65.)  Aristotle  (Rliet.  ii.  23)  has  preserved  a 

sentence  from  one  of  Androcles’  speeches,  in  which 
he  used  an  incorrect  figure.  [L.  S.] 

ANDROCLTJS,  the  slave  of  a  Roman  consular, 
of  whom  the  following  story  is  related  by  Aulus 
Gellius  (v.  14)  on  the  authority  of  Appion  Plisto- 
nices,  who  lived  in  the  reigns  of  Tiberius  and 
Caligula,  and  who  affirmed  that  he  himself  had 
been  a  witness  of  the  scene  : — Androclus  was  sen¬ 
tenced  to  be  exposed  to  the  wild  beasts  in  the 
circus ;  but  a  lion  which  was  let  loose  upon  him, 
instead  of  springing  upon  his  victim,  exhibited 
signs  of  recognition,  and  began  licking  him.  Upon 
inquiry  it  appeared  that  Androclus  had  been  com¬ 
pelled  by  the  severity  of  his  master,  while  in 
Africa,  to  run  away  from  him.  Having  one  day 
taken  refuge  in  a  cave  from  the  heat  of  the  sun,  a 
lion  entered,  apparently  in  great  pain,  and  seeing 
him,  went  up  to  him  and  held  out  his  paw.  An- 
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droclus  found  that  a  large  thorn  had  pierced  it, 
which  he  drew  out,  and  the  lion  was  soon  able  to 
use  his  paw  again.  They  lived  together  for  some 
time  in  the  cave,  the  lion  catering  for  his  benefac¬ 
tor.  But  at  last,  tired  of  this  savage  life,  Androclus 
left  the  cave,  was  apprehended  by  some  soldiers, 
brought  to  Rome,  and  condemned  to  the  wild 
beasts.  He  was  pardoned,  and  presented  with  the 
lion,  which  he  used  to  lead  about  the  city.  [C.  P.  M.] 

ANDROCY'DES  (’ AvbpoKvSrjs),  of  Cyzicus,  a 
Greek  painter,  a  contemporary  and  rival  of  Zeuxis, 
flourished  from  400  to  377  b.  c.  (Plin.  xxxv.  36. 
§  3.)  He  painted,  partly  on  the  spot  and  partly 
in  Thebes,  a  skirmish  of  horse  which  took  place 
near  Plataeae  shortly  before  the  battle  of  Leuctra 
(Plut.  Pelop.  25),  and  a  picture  of  Scylla  sur¬ 
rounded  by  fishes.  The  latter  picture  was  much 
praised  for  the  beauty  of  the  fishes,  on  which  the 
artist  was  supposed  to  have  bestowed  the  more 
pains,  on  account  of  his  being  fond  of  fish.  (Plut. 
Quaest.  Conv.  iv.  4.  §  2;  Polemo,  ap.  Athen.  viii. 
p.  341,  a.)  [P.  S.] 

ANDROCY'DES  ('  AvbpoKvbrjs),  a  Greek  phy¬ 
sician,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  b.  c.  336 — 323.  There  is  a  story  told  of 
him  by  Pliny  (II.  N.  xiv.  7),  that  he  wrote  a  let¬ 
ter  to  that  prince  cautioning  him  against  the  im¬ 
moderate  use  of  wine,  which  he  called  “the  blood 
of  the  earth.”  It  is  mentioned  also  by  the  same 
author  (xvii.  37.  §  10),  that  he  ordered  his  pa¬ 
tients  to  eat  a  radish  as  a  preservative  against 
intoxication,  from  having  observed  (it  is  said)  that 
the  vine  always  turned  away  from  a  radish  if 
growing  near  it.  It  is  very  possible  that  this  An- 
drocydes  may  be  the  same  person  who  is  mentioned 
by  Theophrastus  (Hist.  Plant,  iv.  16  [al.  20]  20), 
and  also  by  Athenaeus.  (vi.  p.  258,  b.)  [W.  A.  G.] 

ANDROETAS  (’A vhpolras),  of  Tenedos,  the 
author  of  a  neprirAous  rfjs  Upoirot/TLSos.  (Schol.  ad 
Apoll.  Rhod.  ii.  159.) 

ANDRO'GEUS  (’Ai 'Spoyecos),  a  son  of  Minos 
and  Pasiphae,  or  Crete,  who  is  said  to  have  con¬ 
quered  all  his  opponents  in  the  games  of  the 
Panathenaea  at  Athens.  This  extraordinary  good 
luck,  however,  became  the  cause  of  his  destruction, 
though  the  mode  of  his  death  is  related  differently. 
According  to  some  accounts  Aegeus  sent  the  man 
he  dreaded  to  fight  against  the  Marathonian  bull, 
who  killed  him  ;  according  to  others,  he  was  assas¬ 
sinated  by  his  defeated  rivals  on  his  road  to  Thebes, 
whither  he  was  going  to  take  part  in  a  solemn 
contest.  (Apollod.  iii.  1.  §  2,  15.  §  7  ;  Paus.  i. 
27.  §9.)  According  to  Diodorus  (iv.  60)  it  was 
Aegeus  himself  who  had  him  murdered  near  Oenoe, 
on  the  road  to  Thebes,  because  he  feared  lest  An- 
drogeus  should  support  the  sons  of  Pallas  against 
him.  Hyginus  (Fab.  41)  makes  him  fall  in  a 
battle  during  the  war  of  his  father  Minos  against 
the  Athenians.  (See  some  different  accounts  in 
Plut.  Thes.  15;  Serv.  ad  Aen.  vi.  14.)  But  the 
common  tradition  is,  that  Minos  made  war  on  the 
Athenians  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  his  son. 
Propertius  (ii.  1.  64)  relates  that  Androgeus  was 
restored  to  life  by  Aesculapius.  He  was  worship¬ 
ped  in  Attica  as  a  hero,  an  altar  was  erected  to 
him  in  the  port  of  Phalerus  (Paus.  i.  1.  §  4),  and 
games,  drSpoyewma,  were  celebrated  in  his  honour 
every  year  in  the  Cerameicus.  (Did.  of  Ant.  s.  v. 
AvSpoyectiuia.)  He  was  also  worshipped  under 
the  name  Evpuyvrjs,  i.  e.  he  who  ploughs  or  pos¬ 
sesses  extensive  fields,  whence  it  has  been  inferred 
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that  originally  Androgeus  was  worshipped  as  the 
introducer  of  agriculture  into  Attica.  [L.  S.] 

ANDRO'MACHE  (’AvSpoiudxv),  a  daughter  of 
Eetion,  king  of  the  Cilician  Thebae,  and  one  of  the 
noblest  and  most  amiable  female  characters  in  the 
Iliad.  Her  father  and  her  seven  brothers  were 
slain  by  Achilles  at  the  taking  of  Thebae,  and  her 
mother,  who  had  purchased  her  freedom  by  a  large 
ransom,  was  killed  by  Artemis.  She  was  married 
to  Hector,  by  whom  she  had  a  son,  Scamandrius 
( Astyanax),  and  for  whom  she  entertained  the  most 
tender  love.  (Apollod.  iii.  11.  §  6.)  See  the 
beautiful  passage  in  Homer,  II.  vi.  390 — 502, 
where  she  takes  leave  of  Elector  when  he  is  going 
to  battle,  and  her  lamentations  about  his  fall,  xxii. 
460,  &c.;  xxiv.  725,  &c.  On  the  taking  of  Troy 
her  son  was  hurled  from  the  wall  of  the  city,  and 
she  herself  fell  to  the  share  of  Neoptolemus 
(Pyrrhus),  the  son  of  Achilles,  who  took  her  to 
Epeirus,  and  to  whom  she  bore  three  sons,  Molos- 
sus,  Pielus,  and  Pergamus.  Here  she  was  found 
by  Aeneas  on  his  landing  in  Epeirus,  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  she  was  offering  up  a  sacrifice  at  the  tomb  of 
her  beloved  Hector.  (Virg.  Aen.  iii.  295,  &c. ; 
comp.  Paus.  i.  11.  §  1 ;  Pind.  Nem.  iv.  82,  vii.  50.) 
After  the  death  of  Neoptolemus,  or  according  to 
others,  after  his  marriage  with  IEermione,  the 
daughter  of  Menelaus  and  Helen,  Andromache 
became  the  wife  of  Helenus,  a  brother  of  her  first 
husband,  Hector,  who  is  described  as  a  king  of 
Chaonia,  a  part  of  Epeirus,  and  by  whom  she  be¬ 
came  the  mother  of  Cestrinus.  (Virg.  1.  c.;  Paus. 

1.  c.,  ii.  23.  §  6.)  After  the  death  of  Elelenus, 
who  left  his  kingdom  to  Molossus,  Andromache 
followed  her  son  Pergamus  to  Asia.  She  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  died  at  Pergamus,  where  in  after 
times  a  heroum  was  erected  to  her  memory.  (Paus. 

i.  11.  §  2  ;  comp.  Dictys  Cret.  vi.  7,  &c. ;  Eurip. 
Andromache.)  Andromache  and  her  son  Scaman¬ 
drius  were  painted  in  the  Lesche  at  Delphi  by 
Polygnotus.  (Paus.  x.  25,  in  fin.)  [L.  S.] 

ANDRO'MACHUS  ('Arfpdpaxos).  1.  Com¬ 
mander  of  the  Eleans  in  b.  c.  364,  was  defeated  by 
the  Arcadians  and  killed  himself  in  consequence. 
(Xen.  Hell.  vii.  4.  §  19.) 

2.  Ruler  of  Tauromenium  in  the  middle  of  the 
fourth  century  B.  c.,  and  the  father  of  the  historian 
Timaeus,  is  said  to  have  been  by  far  the  best  of 
the  rulers  of  Sicily  at  that  time.  He  assisted 
Timoleon  in  his  expedition  against  Dionysius,  b.c. 
344.  (Diod.  xvi.  7,  68  ;  Plut.  Timol.  *10.)  Re¬ 
specting  the  statement  of  Diodorus  that  he  founded 
Tauromenium,  see  Wesseling,  ad  Diod.  xiv.  59. 

3.  The  commander  of  the  Cyprian  fleet  at  the 
siege  of  Tyre  by  Alexander,  B.  c.  332.  ( Arrian,  Anab. 

ii.  20.)  He  may  have  been  the  same  Andromachus 
who  was  shortly  afterwards  appointed  governor  of 
Coele- Syria,  and  was  burnt  to  death  by  the  Sa¬ 
maritans.  (Curt.  iv.  5,  8.) 

4.  The  father  of  Achaeus  [see  p.  8,  a],  and  the 
brother  of  Laodice,  who  married  Seleucus  Callini- 
cus,  was  detained  as  a  prisoner  by  Ptolemy  at 
Alexandria,  but  was  liberated  about  b.  c.  320  on 
the  intercession  of  the  Rhodians.  (Polyb.  iv.  51, 
viii.  22.) 

5.  Of  Aspendus,  one  of  Ptolemy  Philopator’s 
commanders  at  the  battle  of  Raphia,  in  which 
Antiochus  the  Great  was  defeated,  b.  c.  217. 
After  the  battle  Ptolemy  left  Andromachus  in 
command  of  Coele-Syria  and  Phoenicia.  (Polyb. 
v,  64,  83,  85,  87.) 
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6.  An  ambassador  of  Ptolemy  Philometor,  sent 
to  Rome  b.  c.  154.  (Polyb.  xxxiii.  5.) 

7.  A  Greek  grammarian,  quoted  in  the  Scholia 
upon  Homer  (II.  v.  130),  whom  Corsini  (Fast.  Att. 

i.  Diss.  vi.  p.  386),  without  sufficient  reasons, 
supposed  to  be  the  author  of  the  Etymologicum 
Magnum.  (Fabric.  Bibl.  Grace,  vi.  p.  601.) 

8.  A  Greek  rhetorician,  who  taught  at  Nicome- 
deia  in  the  reign  of  Domitian.  (Eudoc.  p.  58  ; 
Suid.  s.  v.  2 UptKos .) 

ANDRO'MACHUS  (’A vbpogaxos).  1.  Com¬ 
monly  called  “  the  Elder,”  to  distinguish  him  from 
his  son  of  the  same  name,  was  bom  in  Crete,  and  was 
physician  to  Nero,  a.  d.  54 — 68.  He  is  principally 
celebrated  for  having  been  the  first  person  on  whom 
the  title  of  “Archiater”  is  known  to  have  been 
conferred  (Diet,  of  Ant.  s.  v.  Archiater ),  and  also 
for  having  been  the  inventor  of  a  very  famous 
compound  medicine  and  antidote,  which  was  called 
after  his  name  “  Theriaca  Andromache,’’  which 
long  enjoyed  a  great  reputation,  and  which  retains 
its  place  in  some  foreign  Pharmacopoeias  to  the 
present  day.  (Diet,  of  Ant.  s.  v.  Theriaca.')  An- 
clromachus  has  left  us  the  directions  for  making 
this  strange  mixture  in  a  Greek  elegiac  poem,  con¬ 
sisting  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-four  lines,  and 
dedicated  to  Nero.  Galen  has  inserted  it  entire 
in  two  of  his  works  (DeAntid.  i.  6,  and  De  Ther. 
ad  Pis.  c.  6.  vol.  xiv.  pp.  32 — 42),  and  says, 
that  Andromachus  chose  this  form  for  his  re¬ 
ceipt  as  being  more  easily  remembered  than 
prose,  and  less  likely  to  be  altered.  The  poem 
has  been  published  in  a  separate  form  by  Franc. 
Tidicaeus,  Tiguri,  1607,  4to.,  with  two  Latin 
translations,  one  in  prose  and  the  other  in  verse ; 
and  again  by  J.  S.  Leinker,  Norimb.  1754,  fol. 
It  is  also  inserted  in  the  first  volume  of  Ideler’s 
Physiciet  Medici  Graeci  Minores,  Berol.  8vo.  1841. 
There  is  a  German  translation  in  E.  W.  Weber’s 
Elegische  Dichter  der  Hellenen ,  Frankfort,  1826, 
8vo.  Some  persons  suppose  him  to  be  the  author 
of  a  work  on  pharmacy,  but  this  is  generally  attri¬ 
buted  to  his  son,  Andromachus  the  Y ounger. 

2.  The  Y ounger,  so  called  to  distinguish  him  from 
his  father  of  the  same  name,  was  the  son  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  also  physician 
to  Nero,  A.  d.  54 — 68.  Nothing  is  known  of  the 
events  of  his  life,  but  he  is  generally  supposed  to 
have  been  the  author  of  a  work  on  pharmacy  in 
three  books  (Galen,  De  Compos.  Medicam.  sec. 
Gen.  ii.  1.  vol.  xiii.  p.  463),  which  is  quoted  very 
frequently  and  with  approbation  by  Galen,  but  of 
which  only  a  few  fragments  remain.  [W.  A.  G.] 

ANDRO'MEDA  ('  Arbpogebg),  a  daughter  of 
the  Aethiopian  king  Cepheus  and  Cassiopeia.  Tier 
mother  boasted  of  her  beauty,  and  said  that  she 
surpassed  the  Nereids.  The  latter  prevailed  on 
Poseidon  to  visit  the  country  by  an  inundation, 
and  a  sea-monster  was  sent  into  the  land.  The 
oracle  of  Ammon  promised  that  the  people  should 
be  delivered  from  these  calamities,  if  Andromeda 
was  given  up  to  the  monster  ;  and  Cepheus,  being 
obliged  to  yield  to  the  wishes  of  his  people,  chain¬ 
ed  Andromeda  to  a  rock.  Here  she  was  found 
and  saved  by  Perseus,  who  slew  the  monster  and 
obtained  her  as  his  wife.  (Apollod.  ii.  4.  §  3  ; 
Hygin.  Fab.  64 ;  Ov.  Met.  iv.  663,  &c.)  Andro¬ 
meda  had  previously  been  promised  to  Phineus 
(Hyginus  calls  him  Agenor),  and  this  gave  rise  to 
the  famous  fight  of  Phineus  and  Perseus  at  the 
wedding,  in  which  the  former  and  all  his  associates 
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were  slain.  (Ov.  Met.  v.  1,  &c.)  [Perseus.] 
Andromeda  thus  became  the  wife  of  Perseus,  and 
bore  him  many  children.  (Apollod.  ii.  4.  §  5.) 
Athena  placed  her  among  the  stars,  in  the  form  of 
a  maiden  with  her  arms  stretched  out  and  chained 
to  a  rock,  to  commemorate  her  delivery  by  Perseus. 
(Hygin.  Poet.  Astr.  ii.  10,  &c. ;  Eratosth.  Catast. 
17 ;  Arat.  Phaen.  198.)  Conon  (Narrat.  40) 
gives  a  wretched  attempt  at  an  historical  interpre¬ 
tation  of  this  mythus.  The  scene  where  Andro¬ 
meda  was  fastened  to  the  rock  is  placed  by  some 
of  the  ancients  in  the  neighbourhood  of  lope  in 
Phoenicia,  while  others  assign  to  it  a  place  of  the 
same  name  in  Aethiopia.  The  tragic  poets  often 
made  the  story  of  Andromeda  the  subject  of  dramas, 
which  are  now  lost.  The  moment  in  which  she 
is  relieved  from  the  rock  by  Perseus  is  represented 
in  an  anaglyph  still  extant.  (Les  plus  beaux 
Monumens  de  Rome ,  No.  63.  )  [L.  S.] 

ANDRON  (fAvbpwv).  1.  Of  Alexandria, 
whose  work  entitled  Xpovma  is  referred  to  by 
Athenaeus.  (iv.  p.  184,  b.) 

2.  Of  Ephesus,  who  wrote  a  work  on  the 
Seven  Sages  of  Greece,  which  seems  to  have  been 
entitled  Tpiivovs.  (Diog.  Laert.  i.  30,  119  ;  Schol. 
ad  Pi?id.  Isth.  ii.  17;  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i.  p.  332, 
b.;  Suid.  and  Phot.  s.  v.  2cquW  6  brjgos  ;  Euseb. 
Praep.  Ev.  x.  3.) 

3.  Of  Halicarnassus,  a  Greek  historian,  who  is 
mentioned  by  Plutarch  (Thes. c.  25)  in  conjunction 
with  Hellanicus.  (Comp.  Tzetzes,  ad  Lycophr. 
894,  1283  ;  Schol.  ad  Aesch.  Pcrs.  183.) 

4.  Of  Teos,  the  author  of  a  nepinAovs  (Schol. 
ad  Apoll.  Rhod.  ii.  354),  who  is  probably  the  same 
person  as  the  one  referred  to  by  Strabo  (ix.  pp. 
392,  456,  475),  Stephanus  of  Byzantium,  and 
others.  He  may  also  have  been  the  same  as  the 
author  of  the  Ilepl  ’SvyyeuiLwv.  (Harpocrat.  s.  v. 
4>op§avT€?oy  ;  Schol.  ad  Apoll.  Rhod.  ii.  946.) 
Comp.  Vossius,  De  Histor.  Graec.  p.  285,  ed. 
Westermann. 

ANDRON  (vAi 'bpcov),  a  sculptor,  whose  age 
and  country  are  unknown,  made  a  statue  of  Har- 
monia,  the  daughter  of  Mars  and  Venus.  (Tatian, 
Or  at.  in  Graec.  55,  p.  119,  Worth.)  [P.  S.] 

ANDRON  fAubpav),  a  Greek  physician,  who 
is  supposed  by  Tiraquellus  (De  Nobilitate,  c.  31), 
and  after  him  by  Fabricius  (Bibl.  Gr.  vol.  xiii. 
p.  58,  ed.  vet.),  to  be  the  same  person  as  Andreas 
of  Carystus  [Andreas]  ;  this,  however,  is  a  mis¬ 
take  which  has  arisen  from  their  reading  Andron 
in  Pliny  (H.  N.  xx.  76)  instead  of  Andreas.  He 
is  mentioned  by  Athenaeus  (xv.  p.  680,  e.),  and 
several  of  his  medical  prescriptions  are  preserved 
by  Celsus,  Galen,  Caelius  Aurelianus,  Oribasius, 
Aetius,  Paulus  Aegineta,  and  other  ancient  writers. 
None  of  his  works  are  in  existence,  nor  is  any¬ 
thing  known  of  the  events  of  his  life ;  and  with 
respect  to  his  date,  it  can  only  be  said  with  cer¬ 
tainty  that,  as  Celsus  is  the  earliest  author  who 
mentions  him  (De  Med.  v.  20,  vi.  14,  18,  pp.  92, 
132,  133,  134),  he  must  have  lived  some  time  be¬ 
fore  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era.  (Le  Clerc, 
Hist,  de  la  Med. ;  C.  G.  Kuhn,  Index  Medicorum 
Oculariorum  inter  Graecos  Romanosque ,  Fascic.  i. 
p.  4,  Lips.,  4to.,  1829.)  [W.  A.  G.] 

ANDRON ICIA'NUS  (AvbpovLKii»v6s),  wrote 
two  books  against  the  Eunomiani.  (Phot.  Cod.  45.) 

ANDRON I'CUS  (’ Avbpoviuos ),  ambassador  of 
Attalus,  sent  to  Rome  in  b.  c.  156,  to  inform  the 
senate  that  Prusias  had  attacked  the  territories  of 
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Attalus.  (Polyb.  xxxii.  26.)  Andronicus  was 
again  sent  to  Rome  in  B.  c.  149,  and  assisted  Nico- 
medes  in  conspiring  against  his  father  Prusias. 
(Appian,  Mithr.  4,  &c.) 

ANDRONI'CUS  (’Av5 poviuos),  an  Aetolian, 
the  son  of  Andronicus,  was  put  to  death  by  the 
Romans,  in  b.  c.  167,  because  he  had  borne  arms 
with  his  father  against  the  Romans.  (Liv.  xlv.  31.) 

ANDRONI'CUS  I.  COMNE'NUS  (’A vhpo- 
vlkos  KojAvr]v6s),  emperor  of  Constantinople, 
son  of  Isaac,  grandson  of  Alexis  I.  and  first-cousin 
of  the  emperor  Manuel  Comnenus,  was  bom  in 
the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century  after  Christ. 
The  life  of  this  highly  gifted  man,  who  de¬ 
serves  the  name  of  the  Byzantine  Alcibiades,  pre¬ 
sents  a  series  of  adventures  of  so  extraordinary  a 
description,  as  to  appear  more  like  a  romance  than 
a  history.  Nature  had  lavished  upon  him  her 
choicest  gifts.  His  manly  beauty  was  unparalleled, 
and  the  vigour  of  his  body  was  animated  by  an 
enterprising  mind  and  an  undaunted  spirit.  En¬ 
dowed  with  great  capacities,  he  received  a  careful 
education,  and  the  persuasive  power  of  his  eloquence 
was  so  great,  that  he  was  equally  dangerous  to 
kings  and  queens  :  three  royal  princesses  were  his 
concubines.  For  love  and  war  were  his  predomi¬ 
nant  passions,  but  they  both  degenerated  into 
luxury  and  cruelty.  In  every  deed  or  mischief, 
says  Gibbon  (ch.  48),  he  had  a  heart  to  resolve,  a 
head  to  contrive,  and  a  hand  to  execute. 

In  1141  he  was  made  prisoner  by  the  Turks- 
Seljuks,  and  remained  during  a  year  in  their  cap¬ 
tivity.  After  being  released,  he  received  the  com¬ 
mand  in  Cilicia,  and  he  went  there  accompanied 
by  Eudoxia  Comnena,  the  niece  of  the  emperor 
Manuel,  who  lived  on  a  similar  footing  with  her 
sister  Theodora.  At  the  close  of  this  war  he  re¬ 
ceived  the  government  of  Naissus,  Braniseba,  and 
Castoria ;  but  the  emperor  soon  afterwards  ordered 
him  to  be  imprisoned  in  Constantinople.  He 
escaped  from  captivity  after  having  been  confined 
twelve  years,  and  fled  to  Jaroslav,  grand  duke  of 
Russia,  and  at  Kiev  obtained  the  pardon  of  his 
offended  sovereign.  He  contrived  an  alliance  be¬ 
tween  Manuel  and  Jaroslav  against  Hungary,  and 
at  the  head  of  a  Russian  army  distinguished  him¬ 
self  in  the  siege  of  Semlin.  Still  suspected  by 
Manuel,  he  was  again  sent  to  Cilicia.  He  staid 
some  time  at  Antioch,  and  there  seduced  Philippa, 
the  daughter  of  Raymond  of  Poitou,  prince  of 
Antioch,  and  the  sister-in-law  of  the  emperor 
Manuel,  who  had  married  her  sister  Maria.  To 
escape  the  resentment  of  the  emperor,  he  fled  to 
Jerusalem,  and  thence  eloped  with  Theodora,  the 
widow  of  Baldwin  III.  king  of  Jerusalem,  a  Com- 
nenian  princess  who  was  renowned  for  her  beauty. 
They  first  took  refuge  at  the  court  of  Nur-ed-din, 
sultan  of  Damascus  ;  thence  they  went  to  Baghdad 
and  Persia,  and  at  length  settled  among  the  Turks. 
He  then  proceeded  to  make  war  upon  the  emperor 
of  Constantinople,  and  invaded  the  province  of 
Trebizond,  but  the  governor  of  this  town  succeeded 
in  taking  queen  Theodora  and  the  two  children 
she  had  borne  to  Andronicus,  and  sent  them  to 
Constantinople.  To  regain  them  Andronicus  im¬ 
plored  the  mercy  of  his  sovereign,  and  after  pros¬ 
trating  himself  laden  with  chains  to  the  foot  of  the 
emperor’s  throne,  he  retired  to  Oenoe,  now  Unieh, 
a  town  on  the  Black  Sea  in  the  present  eyalet  of 
Trebizond.  There  he  lived  quietly  till  the  death 
of  the  emperor  Manuel  in  1180. 
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Manuel  was  succeeded  by  Alexis  II.,  whom 
Andronicus  put  to  death  in  the  month  of  October 
1183,  and  thereupon  he  ascended  the  throne. 
[Alexis  II.]  Agnes  or  Anna,  the  widow  of 
Alexis,  and  daughter  of  Louis  VII.  king  of  France, 
a  child  of  eleven  years,  was  compelled  to  marry 
Andronicus,  who  was  then  advanced  in  years. 
His  reign  was  short.  He  was  hated  by  the  nobles, 
numbers  of  whom  he  put  to  death,  but  was  beloved 
by  the  people.  His  administration  was  wise  ;  and 
he  remedied  several  abuses  in  civil  and  ecclesias¬ 
tical  matters.  William  II.,  the  Good,  king  of 
Sicily,  whom  the  fugitive  Greek  nobles  had  per¬ 
suaded  to  invade  Greece,  was  compelled  by 
Andronicus  to  desist  from  his  attack  on  Constanti¬ 
nople  and  to  withdraw  to  his  country,  after  he  had 
destroyed  Thessalonica.  Thus  Andronicus  thought 
himself  quite  sure  on  the  throne,  when  the  im¬ 
prudence  of  his  lieutenant,  the  superstitious 
Hagiochristophorites,  suddenly  caused  a  dreadful 
rebellion.  This  officer  resolved  to  put  to  death  Isaac 
Angelus,  a  noble  but  not  a  dangerous  man ;  the 
people  of  Constantinople,  however,  moved  to  pity, 
took  arms  for  the  rescue  of  the  victim,  and  Isaac  was 
proclaimed  emperor.  Andronicus  was  seized,  and 
Isaac  abandoned  him  to  the  revenge  of  his  most  im¬ 
placable  enemies.  After  having  been  carried  through 
the  streets  of  the  city,  he  was  hanged  by  the  feet  be¬ 
tween  the  statues  of  a  sow  and  a  wolf,  and  in  that 
position  was  put  to  death  by  the  mob.  (12th  of 
September,  1185.)  (Nicetas,  Manuel  Comnenus, 

1.  1,  iii.  iv.  1 — 5 ;  Alexis  Manuelis  Comn.  Fil.  c. 

2,  9,  &c. ;  Andronicus  Comnenus;  Guilielmus  Ty- 

rensis,  xxi.  13.)  [W.  P.] 

ANDRONI'CUS  II.  PALAEO'LOGUS,  the 

Elder  (AvS ponuos  TlakcuoAoyos),  emperor  of  Con¬ 
stantinople,  the  eldest  son  of  the  emperor 
Michael  Palaeologus,  was  bom  a.  d.  1260.  At 
the  age  of  fifteen  he  was  associated  with  his 
father  in  the  government,  and  he  ascended  the 
throne  in  1283.  Michael  had  consented  to  a 
union  between  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches  on 
the  second  general  council  at  Lyon,  but  Andronicus 
was  opposed  to  this  measure,  and  was  at  length 
excommunicated  by  pope  Clement  V.  in  1307. 
During  this  the  Greek  armies  were  beaten  by  Os¬ 
man,  the  founder  of  the  Turkish  empire,  who 
gradually  conquered  all  the  Byzantine  possessions 
in  Asia.  In  this  extremity  Andronicus  engaged 
the  army  and  the  fleet  of  the  Catalans,  a  numerous 
band  of  warlike  adventurers,  to  assist  him  against 
the  Turks.  Roger  de  Flor,  or  de  Floria,  the  son 
of  a  German  noble  at  the  court  of  the  emperor 
Frederic  II.,  the  commander  of  these  adventurers, 
accordingly  went  to  Constantinople  with  a  nu¬ 
merous  fleet  and  an  army  of  8000  men.  The 
emperor  appointed  him  admiral  of  the  empire,  and 
conferred  upon  him  the  title  of  Caesar.  This 
famous  captain  defeated  the  Turks  in  several  en¬ 
gagements,  but  his  troops  ravaged  the  country  of 
their  allies  with  as  much  rapacity  as  that  of  their 
common  enemies,  and  in  order  to  get  rid  of  them, 
the  emperor  caused  Roger  to  be  assassinated  at 
Adrianople.  But  the  Catalans  now  turned  their 
arms  against  the  Greeks,  and  after  having  devas¬ 
tated  Thrace  and  Macedonia,  they  retired  to  the 
Peloponnesus,  where  they  conquered  several  dis¬ 
tricts  in  which  they  maintained  themselves. 

Michael,  the  son  of  Andronicus,  was  associated 
with  his  father  in  the  throne.  Michael  had  two 
sons,  Andronicus  and  Manuel.  Both  loved  the 
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same  woman  without  knowing  that  they  were 
rivals,  and  by  an  unhappy  mistake  Manuel  was 
slain  by  the  hand  of  his  brother.  Their  father, 
Michael,  died  of  grief,  and  the  emperor,  exasperat¬ 
ed  against  his  grandson,  showed  some  intention  to 
exclude  him  from  the  throne.  Thus  a  dreadful 
civil  war,  or  rather  three  wars,  arose  between  the 
emperor  and  his  grandson,  which  lasted  from  1321 
till  1328,  when  at  last  the  emperor  was  obliged  to 
abdicate  in  favour  of  the  latter.  Andronicus  the 
elder  retired  to  a  convent  at  Drama  in  Thessaly, 
where  he  lived  as  monk  under  the  name  of  Anto- 
nius.  He  died  in  1332,  and  his  body  was  buried 
in  Constantinople.  (Pachymeres,  Andronicus  Pa- 
laeologus;  Nicephorus  Gregoras,  lib.  vi. — x.;  Canta- 
cuzenus,  i.  1,  &c.)  [W.  P.] 

ANDRONI'CUS  III.  PALAEO'LOGUS,  the 
Younger  {'Ardpovluos  Ua\aio\oyos ),  emperor  of 
Constantinople,  was  bom  in  1296,  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  his  grandfather  in  1328,  as  has  been  re¬ 
lated  in  the  preceding  article.  He  was  unsuc¬ 
cessful  in  his  wars  with  the  Turks ;  he  lost  the 
battle  of  Philocrene  against  sultan  Urkhan  and 
his  brother  Ala-ed-din,  who  had  just  organized 
the  body  of  the  Jannisaries,  by  whom  Thrace  was 
ravaged  as  far  as  the  Haemus.  Equally  unsuccess¬ 
ful  against  the  Catalans  in  Greece,  he  was  more 
fortunate  against  the  Bulgarians,  the  Tartars  of 
Kiptschak,  and  the  Servians. 

He  was  twice  married,  first  to  Agnes  or  Irene, 
the  daughter  of  Henry,  duke  of  Brunswick,  and 
after  her  death  to  Anna,  countess  of  Savoy,  by 
whom  he  had  two  sons,  John  and  Emanuel.  At 
his  death,  in  1341,  he  left  them  under  the 
guardianship  of  John  Cantacuzenus,  who  soon  be¬ 
gan  to  reign  in  his  own  name.  (Nicephorus 
Gregoras,  lib.  ix. — xi. ;  Cantacuzenus,  i.  c.  58, 
&c.,  ii.  c.  1 — 40  ;  Phranzes,  i.  c.  10 — 13  ;  comp. 
Pachymeres,  Andronicus  Palaeologus.)  [W.  P.] 
ANDRONI'CUS  CYRRHESTES  (so  called 
from  his  native  place,  Cyrrha),  was  the  builder 
of  the  octagonal  tower  at  Athens,  vulgarly  called 
“the  tower  of  the  winds.”  Vitruvius  (i.  6.  §  4), 
after  stating,  that  some  make  the  number  of 
the  winds  to  be  four,  but  that  those  who  have 
examined  the  subject  more  carefully  distinguished 
eight,  adds,  “  Especially  Andronicus  Cyrrhestes, 
who  also  set  up  at  Athens,  as  a  representation 
thereof  ( exemplum ),  an  octagonal  tower  of  marble, 
and  on  the  several  sides  of  the  octagon  he  made 
sculptured  images  of  the  several  winds,  each  image 
looking  towards  the  wind  it  represented,”  (that 
is,  the  figure  of  the  north  wind  was  sculptured  on 
the  north  side  of  the  building,  and  so  with  the 
rest),  “and  above  this  tower  he  set  up  a  marble 
pillar  (? netam).  and  on  the  top  he  placed  a  Triton 
in  bronze,  holding  out  a  wand  in  his  right  hand : 
and  this  figure  was  so  contrived  as  to  be  driven 
round  by  the  wind,  and  always  to  stand  oppo¬ 
site  the  blowing  wind,  and  to  hold  the  wand 
as  an  index  above  the  image  of  that  wind.” 
Varro  calls  the  building  “horologium.”  {R.  R. 
in.  5.  §  17,  Schn.)  It  formed  a  measure  of  time 
m  two  ways.  On  the  outer  walls  were  lines  which 
with  gnomons  above  them,  formed  a  series  of 
sun-dials,  and  in  the  building  was  a  clepsydra, 
supplied  from  the  spring  called  Clepsydra,  on 
the  north-west  of  the  Acropolis.  The  building, 
which  still  stands,  has  been  described  by  Stuart 
and  others.  The  plain  walls  are  surmounted  by 
an  entablature,  on  the  frieze  of  which  are  the 
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figures  of  the  winds  in  bas-relief.  The  entrances, 
of  which  there  are  two,  on  the  north-east  and  the 
north-west,  have  distyle  porticoes  of  the  Corinthian 
order.  Within,  the  remains  of  the  clepsydra  are 
still  visible,  as  are  the  dial  lines  on  the  outer 
walls. 

The  date  of  the  building  is  uncertain,  but  the 
style  of  the  sculpture  and  architecture  is  thought 
to  belong  to  the  period  after  Alexander  the  Great. 
The  clepsydra  also  was  probably  of  that  improved 
kind  which  was  invented  by  Ctesibius,  about  1 35 
b.  c.  (Did.  of  Ant.  s.  v.  Horologium.)  Muller 
places  Andronicus  at  100  b.  c.  ( Attika ,  in  Ersch 
and  Gruber’s  Encyclop.  vi.  p.  233.) 

From  the  words  of  Vitruvius  it  seems  probable 
that  Andronicus  was  an  astronomer.  The  mecha¬ 
nical  arrangements  of  his  “horologium”  were  of 
course  his  work,  but  whether  he  was  properly  the 
architect  of  the  building  we  have  nothing  to  deter¬ 
mine,  except  the  absence  of  any  statement  to  the 
contrary.  [P.  S.] 

ANDRONI'CUS,  LI'VIUS,  the  earliest  Roman 
poet,  as  far  as  poetical  literature  is  concerned  ;  for 
whatever  popular  poetry  there  may  have  existed 
at  Rome,  its  poetical  literature  begins  with  this 
writer.  (Quintil.  x.  2.  §  7.)  He  was  a  Greek 
and  probably  a  native  of  Tarentum,  and  was  made 
prisoner  by  the  Romans  during  their  wars  in 
southern  Italy.  He  then  became  the  slave  of  M. 
Livius  Salinator,  perhaps  the  same  who  was  consul 
in  b.  c.  219,  and  again  in  b.  c.  207.  Andronicus 
instructed  the  children  of  his  master,  but  was  after¬ 
wards  restored  to  freedom,  and  received  from  his 
patron  the  Roman  name  Livius.  (Hieron.  in  Euseb. 
Chron.  ad  Ol.  148.)  During  his  stay  at  Rome, 
Andronicus  made  himself  a  perfect  master  of  the 
Latin  language,  and  appears  to  have  exerted  him¬ 
self  chiefly  in  creating  a  taste  for  regular  dramatic 
representations.  His  first  drama  was  acted  in  b.  c. 
240,  in  the  consulship  of  C.  Claudius  and  M.  Tudi- 
tanus  (Cic.  Brut..  18,  comp.  Tusc.  Quaest.  i.  1,  de 
Senect.  14;  Liv.  vii.  2;  Gellius,  xvii.  21)  ;  but 
whether  it  was  a  tragedy  or  a  comedy  is  uncertain. 
That  he  wrote  comedies  as  well  as  tragedies,  is 
attested  beyond  all  doubt.  (Diomedes,  iii.  p.  486  ; 
Flavius  Vopisc.  Numerian ,  13;  the  author  of  the 
work  de  Comoed.  et  Trag.)  The  number  of  his 
dramas  was  considerable,  and  we  still  possess  the 
titles  and  fragments  of  at  least  fourteen.  The  sub¬ 
jects  of  them  were  all  Greek,  and  they  were  little 
more  than  translations  or  imitations  of  Greek  dra¬ 
mas.  (Suet,  de  Illustr.  Grammat.  1 ;  Diomed.  1.  c.) 
Andronicus  is  said  to  have  died  in  B  c.  221,  and 
cannot  have  lived  beyond  b.  c.  214.  (Osann,  Anal. 
Crit.  p.  28.)  As  to  the  poetical  merit  of  these 
compositions  we  are  unable  to  form  an  accurate 
idea,  since  the  extant  fragments  are  few  and  short. 
The  language  in  them  appears  yet  in  a  rude  and 
undeveloped  form,  but  it  has  nevertheless  a  solid 
basis  for  further  development.  Cicero  {Brut.  18) 
says,  that  in  his  time  they  were  no  longer  worth 
reading,  and  that  the  600  mules  in  the  Clytem- 
nestra  and  the  3000  craters  in  the  Equus  Trojanus 
could  not  afford  any  pleasure  upon  the  stage,  {ad 
Famil.  vii.  1.)  In  the  time  of  Horace,  the  poems 
of  Andronicus  were  read  and  explained  in  schools  ; 
and  Horace,  although  not  an  admirer  of  early 
Roman  poetry,  says,  that  he  should  not  like  to  see 
the  works  of  Andronicus  destroyed.  (Horat.  Ernst. 
ii.  1.  69.) 

Besides  his  dramas,  Livius  Andronicus  wrote  ; 
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1.  A  Latin  Odyssey  in  the  Saturnian  verse  (Cic. 
Brut .  18),  but  it  is  uncertain  whether  the  poem 
was  an  imitation  or  a  mere  translation  of  the  Ho¬ 
meric  poem.  2.  Hymns  (Liv.  xxvii.  37 ;  Fest.  s.v. 
Scribas ),  of  which  no  fragments  are  extant.  The 
statement  of  some  writers,  that  he  wrote  versified 
Annals,  is  founded  upon  a  confusion  of  Livius  An- 
dronicus  and  Ennius.  (Vossius,  delfist.  Lai.  p.  827.) 

The  fragments  of  Livius  Andronicus  are  con¬ 
tained  in  the  collections  of  the  fragments  of  the 
Roman  dramatists  mentioned  under  Accius.  The 
fragments  of  the  Odyssea  Latina  are  collected  in 
H.  Diintzer  et  L.  Lersch,  de  Versu  quem  vocant 
Saturnine ,  pp.  40-48;  all  the  fragments  are  con¬ 
tained  in  Diintzer’s  Livii  Andronici  Fraginenta 
colleda  et  illustrata ,  <| 'c.  Berlin,  1835,  8vo.;  comp. 
Osann,  Analecta  Critica ,  c.  1.  [L.  S.] 

ANDRONTCUS  {’Avdpovucos),  a  Macedonian, 
is  first  mentioned  in  the  war  against  Antiochus, 
B.c.  190,  as  the  governor  of  Ephesus.  (Liv.  xxxvii. 
13.)  He  is  spoken  of  in  b.  c.  169  as  one  of  the 
generals  of  Perseus,  king  of  Macedonia,  and  was 
sent  by  him  to  burn  the  dock- yards  at  Thessalonica, 
which  he  delayed  doing,  wishing  to  gratify  the 
Romans,  according  to  Diodorus,  or  thinking  that 
the  king  would  repent  of  his  purpose,  as  Livy 
states.  He  was  shortly  afterwards  put  to  death 
by  Perseus.  (Liv.  xliv.  10;  Diod.  Eocc.  p.  5 79, 
Wess.;  Appian,  de  Reb.  Mac.  14.) 

ANDRONI'CUS  (’Ae5 povacos),  of  Olynthus, 
who  is  probably  the  same  as  the  son  of  Agerrhus 
mentioned  by  Arrian  ( Anab .  iii.  23),  was  one  of 
the  four  generals  appointed  by  Antigonus  to  form 
the  military  council  of  the  young  Demetrius,  in 
B.  c.  314.  He  commanded  the  right  wing  of  De¬ 
metrius’  army  at  the  battle  of  Gaza  in  312,  and 
after  the  loss  of  the  battle,  and  the  subsequent  re¬ 
treat  of  Demetrius,  was  left  in  command  of  Tyre. 
He  refused  to  surrender  the  city  to  Ptolemy,  who, 
however,  obtained  possession  of  it,  but  spared  the 
life  of  Andronicus,  who  fell  into  his  hands.  (Diod. 
xix.  69,  86.) 

ANDRONI'CUS  (’AvSpo'iuKos),  a  Greek  physi¬ 
cian,  mentioned  by  Galen  {De  Compos.  Medicam. 
sec.  Locos ,  vii.  6,  vol.  xiii.  p.  114)  and  Theodoras 
Priscianus  ( Rer .  Medic,  i.  18,  ii.  1,  6,  pp.  18,  37, 
ed.  Argent),  who  must  therefore  have  lived  some 
time  before  the  second  century  after  Christ.  No 
other  particulars  are  known  respecting  him  ;  but  it 
may  be  remarked,  that  the  Andronicus  quoted 
several  times  by  Galen  with  the  epithet  Peripa- 
teticus  or  Rhodius,  is  probably  quite  another  person. 
He  is  called  by  Tiraquellus  ( De  Nobilitate,  c.  31), 
and  after  him  by  Fabricius  ( Bibl .  Gr.  vol.  xiii.  p. 
62,  ed.  vet.),  “Andronicus  Ticianus,”  but  this  is  a 
mistake,  as  Andronicus  and  Titianus  appear  to 
have  been  two  different  persons.  [  W.  A.  G.] 
ANDRO'NICUS  {'AvSpdvLKos),  a  Greek  poet 
and  contemporary  of  the  emperor  Constantius, 
about  A.  D.  360.  Libanius  ( Epist .  75  ;  comp. 
De  Vita  Sua ,  p.68)  says,  that  the  sweetness  of  his 
poetry  gained  him  the  favour  of  all  the  towns 
(probably  of  Egypt)  as  far  as  the  Ethiopians,  but 
that  the  full  development  of  his  talents  was 
checked  by  the  death  of  his  mother  and  the  mis¬ 
fortune  of  his  native  town  (Hermopolis  ?).  If  he  is 
the  same  as  the  Andronicus  mentioned  by  Photius 
{Cod.  27 9,  p.  536,  a.  Bekk.)  as  the  author  of  dramas 
and  various  other  poems,  he  was  a  native  of  Her¬ 
mopolis  in  Egypt,  of  which  town  he  was  decurio. 
Themistius  {Orat.  xxix.  p.  418,  &c.),  who  speaks 
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of  a  young  poet  in  Egypt  as  the  author  of  a 
tragedy,  epic  poems,  and  dithyrambs,  appears 
likewise  to  allude  to  Andronicus.  In  a.  d.  359, 
Andronicus,  with  several  other  persons  in  the  east 
and  in  Egypt,  incurred  the  suspicion  of  indulging 
in  pagan  practices.  He  was  tried  by  Paulus, 
whom  the  emperor  had  despatched  for  the  purpose, 
but  he  was  found  innocent  and  acquitted.  (Am- 
mian.  Marcellin.  xix.  12.)  No  fragments  of  his 
works  are  extant,  with  the  exception  of  an  epigram 
in  the  Greek  Anthology,  (vii.  181.)  [L.  S.] 

ANDRONI'CUS  {'  Avbpovinos),  of  Rhodes,  a 
Peripatetic  philosopher,  who  is  reckoned  as  the 
tenth  of  Aristotle’s  successors,  was  at  the  head  of 
the  Peripatetic  school  at  Rome,  about  B.  c.  58,  and 
was  the  teacher  of  Boethus  of  Sidon,  with  whom 
Strabo  studied.  (Strab.  xiv.  pp.  655,757;  Ammon. 
in  Aristot.  Categ.  p.  8,  a.,  ed.  Aid.)  We  know 
little  more  of  the  life  of  Andronicus,  but  he  is  of 
special  interest  in  the  history  of  philosophy,  from 
the  statement  of  Plutarch  {Suit.  c.  26),  that  he 
published  a  new  edition  of  the  works  of  Aristotle 
and  Theophrastus,  which  formerly  belonged  to  the 
library  of  Apellicon,  and  were  brought  to  Rome  by 
Sulla  with  the  rest  of  Apellicon’s  library  in  b.c.  84. 
Tyrannio  commenced  this  task,  but  apparently  did 
not  do  much  towards  it.  (Comp.  Porphyr.  vit.  Plo- 
tin.  c.  24  ;  Boethius,  ad  Aristot.  de  Interpret,  p.  292, 
ed.  Basil.  1570.)  The  arrangement  which  Andro¬ 
nicus  made  of  Aristotle’s  writings  seems  to  be  the 
one  which  forms  the  basis  of  our  present  editions  ; 
and  we  are  probably  indebted  to  him  for  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  a  large  number  of  Aristotle’s  works. 

.  Andronicus  wrote  a  work  upon  Aristotle,  the 
fifth  book  of  which  contained  a  complete  list  of  the 
philosopher’s  writings,  and  he  also  wrote  commen¬ 
taries  upon  the  Physics,  Ethics,  and  Categories. 
None  of  these  works  is  extant,  for  the  paraphrase 
of  the  Nicomachean  Ethics,  which  is  ascribed  to 
Andronicus  of  Rhodes,  was  written  by  some  one 
else,  and  may  have  been  the  work  of  Andronicus 
Callistus  of  Thessalonica,  who  was  professor  at 
Rome,  Bologna,  Florence,  and  Paris,  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Andronicus  Callistus 
was  the  author  of  the  work  Ilep)  TlaOwv,  which  is 
also  ascribed  to  Andronicus  of  Rhodes.  The  ITepl 
Uadav  was  first  published  by  Hoschel,  Aug.  Vin- 
del.  1594,  and  the  Paraphrase  by  Heinsius,  as  an 
anonymous  work,  Lugd.  Bat.  1607,  and  afterwards 
by  Heinsius  as  the  work  of  Andronicus  of  Rhodes, 
Lugd.  Bat.  1617,  with  the  Flepl  UaBwv  attached  to 
it.  The  two  works  were  printed  at  Cantab.  1679, 
and  Oxon.  1809.  (Stahr,  Aristotelia ,  ii.  p.  129.) 

ANDRO'NIDAS  (’A^SpamSas),  was  with  Cal¬ 
licrates  the  leader  of  the  Roman  party  among  the 
Achaeans.  In  b.  c.  146,  he  was  sent  by  Metellus 
to  Diaeus,  the  commander  of  the  Achaeans,  to 
offer  peace  ;  but  the  peace  was  rejected,  and  An- 
dronidas  seized  by  Diaeus,  who  however  released 
him  upon  the  payment  of  a  talent.  (Polyb.xxix.  10, 
xxx.  20,  xl.  4,  5.) 

ANDRO'STHENES  (’A uSp6adeuT,s).  1.  Of 
Thasus,  one  of  Alexander’s  admirals,  sailed  with 
Nearchus,  and  was  also  sent  by  Alexander  to  ex¬ 
plore  the  coast  of  the  Persian  gulf.  (Strab.  xvi. 
p.  766  ;  Arrian,  Anab.  vii.  20.)  He  wrote  an 
account  of  this  voyage,  and  also  a  Tijs  Tv5ik7?s 
TrapairKovs.  (Athen.  iii.  p.  93,  b.)  Compare  Mar- 
cian.  Heracl.  p.  63,  Iluds.;  Theophr.  de  Cans.  Plant. 
ii.  5  ;  Vossius,  de  Hist  or.  Grace,  p.  98,  ed.  Wester- 
mann. 
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2.  Of  Cyzicus,  left  by  Antiochus  the  Great  in 
India,  to  convey  the  treasures  promised  him  by 
the  Indian  king  Sophagasenus.  (Polyb.  xi.  34.) 

3.  Of  Corinth,  who  defended  Corinth  against 
the  Romans  in  b.  c.  198,  and  was  defeated  in  the 
following  year  by  the  Achaeans.  (Liv.  xxxii.  23 ; 
xxxiii.  14,  15.) 

4.  Of  Thessaly,  called  by  Caesar  the  praetor  of 
the  country  (by  which  he  means  merely  the  mili¬ 
tary  commander),  shut  the  gates  of  Gomphi  against 
Caesar  in  b.  c.  48,  in  consequence  of  the  defeat  at 
Dyrrhachium.  (Caes.  P.  C.  iii.  80.) 

ANDRO'STHENES  (’A vbpoaOevgs),  an  Athe¬ 
nian  sculptor,  the  disciple  of  Eucadmus,  completed 
!  the  figures  supporting  the  roof  of  the  temple  of 
Apollo  at  Delphi,  which  had  been  left  unfinished 
by  Praxias.  (Paus.  x.  19.  §  3.)  The  time  when 
he  lived  is  not  exactly  known ;  it  was  probably 
about  440.  b.  c.  [P.  S.] 

ANDRO'TION  ('Audporiwr),  an  Athenian  ora¬ 
tor,  was  a  son  of  Andron,  a  pupil  of  Isocrates,  and 
a  contemporary  of  Demosthenes.  (Suid.  s.  v.)  To 
which  of  the  political  parties  of  the  time  he  be¬ 
longed  is  uncertain  ;  but  Ulpian  ( ad  Demosth.  c. 
Androt.  p.  594)  states,  that  he  was  one  of  the 
leading  demagogues  of  his  time.  He  seems  to 
have  been  a  particularly  skilful  and  elegant  speaker. 
(Schol.  ad  Hermogen.  p.  401.)  Among  the  orations 
of  Demosthenes  there  is  one  against  our  Androtion, 
which  Demosthenes  delivered  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
seven  (Gellius,  xv.  28  ;  Plut.  Dem.  15),  and  in 
which  he  imitated  the  elegant  style  of  Isocrates 
and  Androtion.  The  subject  of  the  speech  is  this: 
Androtion  had  induced  the  people  to  make  a  pse- 
phisma  in  a  manner  contrary  to  law  or  custom. 
Euctemon  and  Diodorus  came  forward  to  accuse 
him,  and  proposed  that  he  should  be  disfranchised, 
partly  for  having  proposed  the  illegal  psephisma, 
and  partly  for  his  bad  conduct  in  other  respects. 
Demosthenes  wrote  the  oration  against  Androtion 
for  Diodorus,  one  of  the  accusers,  who  delivered  it. 
(Liban.  Argum.  ad  Demosth.  Android)  The  issue  of 
the  contest  is  not  known.  The  orations  of  Andro¬ 
tion  have  perished,  with  the  exception  of  a  frag¬ 
ment  which  is  preserved  and  praised  by  Aristotle. 

( Rhet .  iii.  4.)  Some  modern  critics,  such  as  Wes- 
seling  {ad  Diod.  i.  29),  Coraes  {ad  Isocrat.  ii.  p. 
40),  and  Orelli  (ad  Isocrat.  de  Antid.  p.  248),  as¬ 
cribe  to  Androtion  the  Eroticus  which  is  usually 
printed  among  the  orations  of  Demosthenes ;  but 
their  arguments  are  not  satisfactory.  (Westermann, 
Quaest.  Demosth.  ii.  p.  81.)  There  is  an  Androtion, 
the  author  of  an  Atthis,  whom  some  regard  as  the 
same  person  as  the  orator.  (Zosim.  Vit.  Isocr.  p. 
xi.  ed.  Dind.)  [L.  S.] 

ANDRO'TION  (’A^SporiW),  the  author  of  an 
Atthis,  or  a  work  on  the  history  of  Attica,  which 
is  frequently  referred  to  by  ancient  writers.  (Paus. 
vi.  7.  §  2,  x.  8.  §  1  ;  Marcellin.  Vit.  Thuc.  §  28  ; 
Plut.  Solon ,  c.  15,  &c.)  The  fragments  of  this 
work  have  been  published  with  those  of  Philo- 
chorus,  by  Siebelis,  Lips.  1811.  (Vossius,  de  Hist. 
Graec.  386,  ed.  Westermann.) 

ANDRO'TION  (’AvS poriuu),  a  Greek  writer 
upon  agriculture,  who  lived  before  the  time  of 
Theophrastus.  (Theophr.  Hist.  Plant,  ii.  8,  de  Cans. 
Plant,  iii.  15  ;  Athen.  iii.  pp.  75,  d.,  82,  c.;  Varr. 
R.  R.  i.  1 ;  Colum.  i.  1 ;  Plin.  Elenchus,  lib.  viii.,&c.) 
ANDRUS.  [Andreus.] 

ANEMO'TIS  (’A vegwTis),  the  subduer  of  the 
winds,  a  surname  of  Athena  under  which  she  was 
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worshipped  and  had  a  temple  at  Mothone  in  Mes- 
senia.  It  was  believed  to  have  been  built  by 
Diomedes,  because  in  consequence  of  his  prayers 
the  goddess  had  subdued  the  storms  which  did  in¬ 
jury  to  the  country.  (Paus.  iv.  35.  §  5.)  [L.  S.l 

ANERISTUS  (’ Avijpio-Tos ),  the  son  of  Sper- 
thias,  a  Lacedaemonian  ambassador,  who  was  sent 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  b.  c. 
430,  to  solicit  the  aid  of  the  king  of  Persia.  He 
was  surrendered  by  the  Athenians,  together  with 
the  other  ambassadors  who  accompanied  him,  by 
Sadocus,  son  of  Sitalces,  king  of  Thrace,  taken  to 
Athens,  and  there  put  to  death.  (Herod.  vii.  137  ; 
Thuc.  ii.  67.)  The  grandfather  of  Aneristus  had 
the  same  name.  (Herod,  vii.  134.) 

ANEROESTUS  or  ANERQESTES  (’Ai ’Vp6- 
e<rros,  ’Af'Tjpoeo'TTjs),  king  of  the  Gaesati,  a  Gallic 
people  between  the  Alps  and  the  Rhone,  who  was 
induced  by  the  Boii  and  the  Insubres  to  make  war 
upon  the  Romans.  He  accordingly  invaded  Italy 
in  b.  c.  225,  defeated  the  Romans  near  Faesulae, 
but  in  his  return  home  was  intercepted  by  the  con¬ 
sul  C.  Atilius,  who  had  come  from  Corsica.  A 
battle  ensued  near  Pisae,  in  which  the  Gauls  were 
defeated  with  immense  slaughter,  but  Atilius  was 
killed.  Aneroestus,  in  despair,  put  an  end  to  his 
own  life.  (Polyb.  ii.  22,  26,  &c.,  31;  comp.  Eutrop. 
iii.  5  ;  Oros.  iv.  3  ;  Zonaras,  viii.  20.) 

ANESIDO'RA  ('Arp o-ffiwpa),  the  spender  of 
gifts,  a  surname  given  to  Gaea  and  to  Demeter, 
the  latter  of  whom  had  a  temple  under  this  name 
at  Phlius  in  Attica.  (Paus.  i.  31.  §  2;  Hesych. 
s.  v.;  Plut.  Sympos.  p.  745.)  [L.  S.j 

ANGE'LION,  sculptor.  [Tectaeus.] 

A'NGELOS  (* AyytAos).  1.  A  surname  of 
Artemis,  under  which  she  was  worshipped  at 
Syracuse,  and  according  to  some  accounts  the  ori¬ 
ginal  name  of  Hecate.  (Hesych.  s.  v. ;  Schol.  ad 
Theocrit.  ii.  12.) 

2.  A  son  of  Poseidon,  whom,  together  with 
Melas,  he  begot  by  a  nymph  in  Chios.  (Paus.  vii. 
4.  §  6.)  [L.  S.] 

ANGERO'NA  or  ANGERO'NIA,  a  Roman 
divinity,  of  whom  it  is  difficult  to  form  a  distinct 
idea,  on  account  of  the  contradictory  statements 
about  her.  According  to  one  class  of  passages  she 
is  the  goddess  of  anguish  and  fear,  that  is,  the  god¬ 
dess  who  not  only  produces  this  state  of  mind,  but 
also  relieves  men  from  it.  (Verrius  Flacc.  ap. 
Macrob.  Sat.  i.  10.)  Her  statue  stood  in  the 
temple  of  Yolupia,  near  the  porta  Romanula,  close 
by  the  Forum,  and  she  was  represented  with  her 
mouth  bound  and  sealed  up  (os  obligatum  et  sig- 
natum ,  Macrob.  1.  c.;  Plin.  H.  N.  iii.  9),  which 
according  to  Massurius  Sabinus  (ap.  Macrob.  l.c .) 
indicated  that  those  who  concealed  their  anxiety 
in  patience  would  by  this  means  attain  the  greatest 
happiness.  Hartung  (Die  Relig.  d.  Rom.  ii.  p.247) 
interprets  this  as  a  symbolical  suppression  of  cries 
of  anguish,  because  such  cries  were  always  unlucky 
omens.  He  also  thinks  that  the  statue  of  the 
goddess  of  anguish  was  placed  in  the  temple  of  the 
goddess  of  delight,  to  indicate  that  the  latter  should 
exercise  her  influence  upon  the  former,  and  change 
sorrow  into  joy.  Julius  Modestus  (ap.  Macrob. 
1.  c.)  and  Festus  (s.  v.  Angeronae  deae)  give  an  his¬ 
torical  origin  to  the  worship  of  this  divinity,  for 
they  say,  that  at  one  time  men  and  beasts  were 
visited  by  a  disease  called  angina ,  which  disap¬ 
peared  as  soon  as  sacrifices  were  vowed  to  Ange- 
rona.  (Comp.  Orelli,  Inscript,  p.  87.  No.  116.) 
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Other  accounts  state  that  Angerona  was  the  god¬ 
dess  of  silence,  and  that  her  worship  was  intro¬ 
duced  at  Rome  to  prevent  the  secret  and  sacred 
name  of  Rome  being  made  known,  or  that  Ange¬ 
rona  tvas  herself  the  protecting  divinity  of  Rome, 
who  by  laying  her  finger  on  her  mouth  enjoined 
men  not  to  divulge  the  secret  name  of  Rome. 
(Plin.  1.  c. ;  Macrob.  Sat.  iii.  9.)  A  festival,  Ange- 
ronalia,  was  celebrated  at  Rome  in  honour  of 
Angerona,  every  year  on  the  12th  of  December,  on 
which  day  the  pontiffs  offered  sacrifices  to  her  in 
the  temple  of  Volupia,  and  in  the  curia  Acculeia. 
(Varro,  de  Ling.  Lat.  vi.  23;  Plin.  and  Macrob. 
ll.cc.)  [L.S.] 

ANGI'TIA  or  ANGUI'TIA,  a  goddess  wor¬ 
shipped  by  the  Marsians  and  Maixubians,  who 
lived  about  the  shores  of  the  lake  Fucinus.  She  was 
believed  to  have  been  once  a  being  who  actually 
lived  in  that  neighbourhood,  taught  the  people 
remedies  against  the  poison  of  serpents,  and  had 
derived  her  name  from  being  able  to  kill  serpents 
by  her  incantations  (from  angere  or  anguis ,  Serv. 
adAen.  vii.  750).  According  to  the  account  given 
by  Servius,  the  goddess  was  of  Greek  origin,  for 
Angitia,  says  he,  was  the  name  given  by  the  Mar- 
rubians  to  Medea,  who  after  having  left  Colchis 
came  to  Italy  with  Jason  and  taught  the  people 
the  above  mentioned  remedies.  Silius  Italicus 
(viii.  498,  &c.)  identifies  her  completely  with 
Medea.  Her  name  occurs  in  several  inscriptions 
(Orelli,  p.  87,  No.  116;  p.  335,  No.  1846),  in  one  of 
which  she  is  mentioned  along  with  Angerona,  and 
in  another  her  name  appears  in  the  plural  form. 
From  a  third  inscription  (Orelli,  p.  87,  No.  115)  it 
seems  that  she  had  a  temple  and  a  treasury  be¬ 
longing  to  it.  The  Silvia  Angitia  between  Alba  and 
lake  Fucinus  derived  its  name  from  her.  (Solin. 
c.  2.)  ,  [L.  S.] 

ANTA'NUS,  the  referendarius  (Dufresne, 
Gloss,  s.  v.)  of  Alaric  the  second,  king  of  the  Visi¬ 
goths,  and  employed  in  that  capacity  to  authenti¬ 
cate  with  his  subscription  the  official  copies  of  the 
Breviarium.  {Did.  of  Ant.  s.  v.  Breviarium.) 
In  his  subscription  he  used  the  words  Anianus ,  vir 
spectdbilis  subscripsi  et  edidi,  and  it  is  probable  that, 
from  a  misunderstanding  of  the  word  edidi,  pro¬ 
ceeded  the  common- notion  that  he  was  the  author 
of  the  Romano-Gothic  code,  which  has  thence 
sometimes  been  called  Breviarium  Aniani.  The 
subscription  took  place  at  Aire  ( Aduris )  in  Gas¬ 
coigne,  A.  d.  506.  (Silberrad,  ad  ILeinec.  Hist. 
Jur.  Germ.  §  15.)  Sigebert  {de  ecclesiasticis  scrip- 
toribus ,  c.  70,  cited  by  Jac.  Godefroi,  Prolegomena 
in  Cod.  Theodos.  §  5)  says,  that  Anianus  translated 
from  Greek  into  Latin  the  work  of  Chrysostom 
upon  St.  Matthew ;  but  respecting  this,  see  the 
following  article.  No.  2.  [J.  T.  G.] 

ANIA'NUS  (’ Auiauos ).  1.  An  Egyptian  monk, 
who  lived  at  the  beginning  of  the  5th  century  after 
Christ,  and  wrote  a  chronography,  in  which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Syncellus,  he  generally  followed  Eusebius, 
but  sometimes  corrected  errors  made  by  that  writer. 
It  is,  however,  very  doubtful  whether  Anianus,  on 
the  whole,  surpassed  Eusebius  in  accuracy.  Syn¬ 
cellus  frequently  finds  fault  with  him.  (Syncell. 
Chronogr.  pp.7,  16,  17,  34 — 36.) 

2.  Deacon  of  Celeda,  in  Italy,  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  5th  century,  a  native  of  Campania, 
was  the  amanuensis  of  Pelagius,  and  himself 
a  warm  Pelagian.  He  was  present  at  the  Synod 
of  Diospolis  (a.  d.  415),  and  wrote  on  the  Pelagian 
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controversy  against  Jerome.  (Hieron.  Epist.  81.) 
He  also  translated  into  Latin  the  homilies  of 
Chrysostom  on  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  and  on 
the  Apostle  Paul,  and  Chrysostom’s  Letters  to 
Neophytes.  Of  all  his  works  there  are  only  extant 
the  translations  of  the  first  eight  of  Chrysostom’s 
homilies  on  Matthew,  which  are  printed  in  Mont- 
faucon’s  edition  of  Chrysostom.  The  rest  of  those 
homilies  were  translated  by  Gregorius  (or  Georgius) 
Trapezuntius,  but  Fabricius  regards  all  up  to  the 
26th  as  the  work  of  Anianus,  but  interpolated  by 
Gregory.  {Bibl.  Graec.  viii.  p.  552,  note.)  Sigebert 
and  other  writers  attribute  the  translation  of 
Chrysostom  to  the  jurist  Anianus,  who  lived 
under  Alaric ;  but  this  is  a  manifest  error,  since 
the  preface  to  the  work  is  addressed  to  Orontius, 
who  was  condemned  for  Pelagianism  in  the  council 
of  Ephesus,  (a.  d.  431.)  [P.  S.] 

ANICE'TUS.  1.  A  freedman  of  Nero,  and 
formerly  his  tutor,  commanded  the  fleet  at  Misenum 
in  a.  d.  60,  and  was  employed  by  the  emperor  to 
murder  Agrippina.  He  was  subsequently  induced 
by  Nero  to  confess  having  committed  adultery 
with  Octavia,  but  in  consequence  of  his  conduct  in 
this  affair  was  banished  to  Sardinia,  where  he  died. 
(Tac.  Ann.  xiv.  3,  7,  8,  62;  Dion  Cass.  lxi.  13; 
Suet.  Ner.  35.) 

2.  A  freedman  of  Polemo,  who  espoused  the 
party  of  Vitellius,  and  excited  an  insurrection 
against  Vespasian  in  Pontus,  A.  D.  70.  It  was 
however  put  down  in  the  same  year,  and  Anicetus, 
who  had  taken  refuge  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Cohibus,  was  surrendered  by  the  king  of  the  Sedo- 
chezi  to  the  lieutenant  of  Vespasian,  and  put  to 
death.  (Tac.  Hist.  iii.  47,  48.) 

3.  A  Greek  grammarian,  who  appears  to  have 
written  a  glossary.  (Athen.  xi.  p.  783,  c. ;  comp. 
Alciphr.  i.  28,  with  Bergler’s  note.) 

ANI'CIA  GENS.  Persons  of  the  name  of 
Anicius  are  mentioned  first  in  the  beginning  of  the 
second  century  b.  c.  Their  cognomen  was  Gall  us. 
Those  whose  cognomen  is  not  mentioned  are  given 
under  Anicius. 

ANI'CIUS.  1.  Cn.  Anicius,  alegate  of  Paullus 
in  the  Macedonian  war,  B  c.  168.  (Liv.  xliv.  46.) 

2.  T.  Anicius,  who  said  that  Q.  Cicero  had 
given  him  a  commission  to  purchase  a  place  in  the 
suburbs  for  him,  B.c.  54.  (Cic.  ad  Qu.  Fr.  iii.  1.  §  7.) 

3.  C.  Anicius,  a  senator  and  a  friend  of  Cicero, 
whose  villa  was  near  that  of  the  latter.  Cicero 
gave  him  a  letter  of  introduction  to  Q.  Comificius 
in  Africa,  when  Anicius  was  going  there  with  the 
privilege  of  a  legatio  libera  {Did.  of  Ant.  s.v.  Legatus) 
in  b.  c.  44.  (Cic.  ad  Qu.  Fr.  ii.  19,  ad  Fam.  vii. 
26,  xii.  21.) 

ANI'GRIDES  {' Aviyptdes),  the  nymphs  of  the 
river  Anigrus  in  Elis.  On  the  coast  of  Elis,  not 
far  from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  there  was  a  grotto 
sacred  to  them,  which  was  visited  by  persons 
afflicted  with  cutaneous  diseases.  They  were  cured 
here  by  prayers  and  sacrifices  to  the  nymphs,  and 
by  bathing  in  the  river.  (Paus.  v.  5.  §  6  ;  Strab. 
viii.  p.  346  ;  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  880.)  [L.  S.] 

A'NIUS  {'Amos),  a  son  of  Apollo  by  Creusa, 
or  according  to  others  by  Rhoeo,  the  daughter 
of  Staphylus,  who  when  her  pregnancy  became 
known  was  exposed  by  her  angry  father  in  a  chest 
on  the  waves  of  the  sea.  The  chest  landed  in 
Delos,  and  when  Rhoeo  was  delivered  of  a  boy  she 
consebrated  him  to  the  service  of  Apollo,  who  en¬ 
dowed  him  with  prophetic  powers.  (Diod.  v.  62 ; 
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Conon,  Narrat.  41.)  Anius  had  by  Dry  ope 
three  daughters,  Oeno,  Spermo,  and  Elais,  to  whom 
Dionysus  gave  the  power  of  producing  at  will  any 
quantity  of  wine,  corn,  and  oil, — whence  they  were 
called  Oenotropae.  When  the  Greeks  on  their 
expedition  to  Troy  landed  in  Delos,  Anius  endeav¬ 
oured  to  persuade  them  to  stay  with  him  for  nine 
:  years,  as  it  was  decreed  by  fate  that  they  should  not 
take  Troy  until  the  tenth  year,  and  he  promised 
with  the  help  of  his  three  daughters  to  supply 
them  with  all  they  wanted  during  that  period. 
(Pherecyd.  ap.  Tzetz.  ad  Lycoph.  569  ;  Ov.  Met. 
xiii.  623,  &c. ;  comp.  Dictys  Cret.  i.  23.)  After 
the  fall  of  Troy,  when  Aeneas  arrived  in  Delos,  he 
was  kindly  received  by  Anius  (Ov.  1.  c.;  Yirg.  Aen. 
iii.  80,  with  Servius),  and  a  Greek  tradition  stated 
that  Aeneas  married  a  daughter  of  Anius,  of  the 
name  of  Lavinia,  who  was,  like  her  father,  endowed 
with  prophetic  powers,  followed  Aeneas  to  Italy, 
and  died  at  Lavinium.  (Dionys.  Hal.  i.  59  ;  Aurel. 
Viet.  De  Orig.  Gent.  Rom.  9  ;  comp.  Hartung,  Die 
Relig.  d.  Rom.  i.  p.  87.)  Two  other  mythical  per¬ 
sonages,  one  a  son  of  Aeneas  by  Lavinia,  and  the 
other  a  king  of  Etruria,  from  whom  the  river  Anio 
derived  its  name,  occur  in  Serv.  ad  Aen.  iii.  80, 
and  Plut.  Parallel.  40.  [L.  S.] 

ANNA.  [Anna  Perenna.] 

ANNA  COMNE'NA  {''Kvva  Koy.v'qva),  the 
daughter  of  Alexis  I.  Comnenus,  and  the  empress 
Irene,  was  born  in  a.  d.  1083.  She  was  destined 
to  marry  Constantine  Ducas,  but  he  died  while  she 
was  still  a  child ;  and  she  was  subsequently  mar¬ 
ried  to  Nicephorus  Bryennius,  a  Greek  nobleman 
distinguished  by  birth,  talents,  and  learning.  Anna, 
gifted  by  nature  with  beauty  and  rare  talents,  was 
instructed  in  every  branch  of  science,  and  she  tells 
us  in  the  preface  to  her  Alexias,  that  she  was 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  Aristotle  and  Plato. 
The  vanity  of  a  female  philosopher  was  flattered 
with  the  homages  she  received  from  the  Greek 
scholars  and  artists,  and  during  a  long  period  hers 
and  her  husband’s  house  was  the  centre  of  the 
arts  and  sciences  of  Constantinople.  Her  love  for 
her  husband  was  sincere  and  founded  upon  real 
esteem,  and  she  and  the  empress  tried,  although  in 
vain,  to  persuade  the  dying  Alexis  to  appoint 
Bryennius  his  successor.  The  throne  was  inherit¬ 
ed  by  John,  the  son  of  Alexis,  (a.  d.  1118.) 
During  his  reign  Anna  persuaded  Bryennius  to 
seize  the  crown ;  but  the  conspiracy  failed  at  the 
moment  of  its  execution,  and  Anna  and  Bryennius 
were  punished  with  exile  and  the  confiscation  of 
the  greater  part  of  their  property.  Bryennius 
died  some  time  afterwards,  and  Anna  regretted 
his  loss  with  deep  and  sincere  affliction.  During 
her  retirement  from  the  world  she  composed  her 
“Alexias”  (’AAe£ias). 

This  celebrated  work  is  a  biography  of  her 
father,  the  emperor  Alexis  I.  It  is  divided  into 
fifteen  books.  In  the  first  nine  she  relates  with 
great  prolixity  the  youth  of  Alexis,  his  exploits 
against  the  Turks,  Seljuks,  and  the  Greek  rebels 
in  Asia  and  Epeirus,  his  accession,  and  his  wars 
against  the  Normans  in  Epeirus.  The  tenth  book 
is  remarkably  interesting,  containing  the  relation 
of  the  transactions  between  Alexis  and  the 
Western  princes  which  led  to  the  first  crusade, 
and  the  arrival  of  the  Crusaders  at  Constantinople. 
The  following  three  contain  the  relations  of  Alexis 
with  the  Crusaders  who  had  then  advanced  into 
Asia,  and  his  last  contest  with  the  Norman  Bo- 
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hemond,  then  prince  of  Antioch,  in  Greece  and 
Epeirus.  In  the  fourteenth  book  are  related  the 
successful  wars  of  Alexis  against  the  Turks  after 
they  had  been  weakened  by  the  Crusaders ;  and 
in  the  fifteenth  she  gives  a  rather  short  relation  of 
the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  her  father.  This 
division  shews  that  she  did  not  start  from  a  his¬ 
torical  but  merely  from  a  biographical  point  of 
view. 

To  write  the  life  of  a  man  like  Alexis  I.  was  a 
difficult  task  for  his  daughter,  and  this  difficulty 
did  not  escape  her  sagacity.  “  If  I  praise  Alexis,” 
she  says  in  the  preface,  “  the  world  will  accuse  me 
of  having  paid  greater  attention  to  his  glory  than 
to  truth ;  and  whenever  I  shall  be  obliged  to  blame 
some  of  his  actions,  I  shall  run  the  risk  of  being 
accused  of  impious  injustice.”  However,  this  self¬ 
justification  is  mere  mockery.  Anna  knew  very 
well  what  she  would  write,  and  far  from  deserving 
the  reproach  of  “  impious  injustice,”  she  only  de¬ 
serves  that  of  “  pious  injustice.”  The  Alexias  is 
history  in  the  form  of  a  romance, — embellished 
truth  with  two  purposes,' — that  of  presenting 
Alexis  as  the  Mars,  and  his  daughter  as  the 
Minerva  of  the  Byzantines.  Anna  did  not  invent 
facts,  but  in  painting  her  portraits  she  always  dips 
her  pencil  in  the  colour  of  vanity.  This  vanity  is 
threefold, — personal,  domestic,  and  national.  Thus 
Alexis  is  spotless  ;  Anna  becomes  an  oracle ;  the 
Greeks  are  the  first  of  all  the  nations,  and  the 
Latins  are  wicked  barbarians.  Bohemond  alone  is 
worthy  of  all  her  praise  ;  but  it  is  said  that  she 
was  admired  by,  and  that  she  admired  in  her  turn, 
the  gallant  prince  of  the  Normans. 

The  style  of  the  author  is  often  affected  and 
loaded  with  false  erudition ;  unimportant  details 
are  constantly  treated  with  as  much  as  and  even 
more  attention  than  facts  of  high  importance. 
These  are  the  defects  of  the  work,  but  whoever 
will  take  the  trouble  to  discover  and  discard  them, 
will  find  the  Alexias  the  most  interesting  and  one 
of  the  most  valuable  historical  productions  of  the 
Byzantine  literature. 

The  editio  princeps  of  the  Alexias  was  publish¬ 
ed  by  Hoelschelius,  Augsburg,  1610,  4to.  This 
is  only  an  abridgment  containing  the  fifteen  books 
reduced  to  eight.  The  next  is  by  Possinus,  with 
a  Latin  translation,  Paris,  1651,  fol.  Du  Cange 
has  written  some  valuable  notes  to  the  Alexias, 
which  are  contained  in  the  Paris  edition  of  Cin- 
namus.  (1670, fol.)  The  best  edition  is  by  Schopen 
(2  vols.  8 vo.),  with  a  new  Latin  translation,  Bonn. 
1839.  The  translation  of  Possinus  is  very  bad. 
The  work  was  translated  into  French  by  Cousin 
(le  president),  and  a  German  translation  is  con¬ 
tained  in  the  first  volume  of  the  “  Ilistorische 
Memoiren,”  edited  by  Fr.  von  Schiller.  [W.  P.] 

ANNA  PERENNA,  a  Roman  divinity,  the 
legends  about  whom  are  related  by  Ovid  {Fast.  iii. 
523,  &c.)  and  Virgil.  {Aen.  iv.)  According  to 
them  she  was  a  daughter  of  Belus  and  sister  of 
Dido.  After  the  death  of  the  latter,  she  fled  from 
Carthage  to  Italy,  where  she  was  kindly  received 
by  Aeneas.  Here  her  jealousy  of  Lavinia  was 
roused,  and  being  warned  in  a  dream  by  the  spirit 
of  Dido,  she  fled  and  threw  herself  into  the  river 
Numicius.  Henceforth  she  was  worshipped  as  the 
nymph  of  that  river  under  the  name  of  Perenna, 
for  previously  her  name  had  simply  been  Anna. 

A  second  story  related  by  Ovid  states,  that  when 
the  plebs  had  seceded  to  the  mons  sacer  and 
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were  in  want  of  food,  there  came  from  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  Bovillae  an  aged  woman  of  the  name  of 
Anna,  who  distributed  cakes  among  the  hungry 
multitude,  and  after  their  return  to  the  city  the 
grateful  people  built  a  temple  to  her.  A  third 
story,  likewise  related  by  Ovid,  tells  us  that,  when 
Mars  was  in  love  with  Minerva,  he  applied  to  the 
aged  Anna  to  lend  him  her  assistance.  She  ap¬ 
peared  before  him  herself  in  the  disguise  of  Minerva, 
and  when  the  god  took  hold  of  her  veil  and  wanted 
to  kiss  her,  she  laughed  him  to  scorn.  Ovid  (Fast 
iii.  657,  &c.)  remarks  that  Anna  Perenna  was  con¬ 
sidered  by  some  as  Luna,  by  others  as  Themis, 
and  by  others  again  as  Io,  the  daughter  of  Inachus, 
or  as  one  of  the  nymphs  who  brought  up  the  infant 
Jove.  Now  as  Macrobius  (Sat.  i.  12)  states,  that 
at  her  festival,  which  fell  on  the  15th  of  March, 
and  was  celebrated  by  the  Romans  with  great  joy 
and  merriment,  the  people  prayed  ut  annare  peren- 
nareque  commode  liceat ,  it  seems  clear  that  Anna 
Perenna  was  originally  an  Italian  divinity,  who 
was  regarded  as  the  giver  of  life,  health,  and 
plenty,  as  the  goddess  whose  powers  were  most 
manifest  at  the  return  of  spring  when  her  festival 
was  celebrated.  The  identification  of  this  goddess 
with  Anna,  the  sister  of  Dido,  is  undoubtedly  of 
late  origin.  (Hartung,  Die  Reliq.  d.  Rom.  ii.  p. 
229,  &c.)  [L.  S.j 

ANNAEUS  CORNU'TUS.  [Cornutus.] 
ANNAEUS  FLORUS.  [Florus.] 
ANNAEUS  LUCA'NUS.  [Lucanus.] 
ANNAEUS  MELLA.  [Mella.] 
ANNAEUS  SE'NECA.  [Seneca.] 
ANNAEUS  STA'TIUS.  [Statius.] 
ANNA'LIS,  a  cognomen  of  the  Villia  Gens, 
which  was  first  acquired  by  L.  Villius,  tribune  of 
the  plebs,  in  b.  c.  179,  because  he  introduced  a  law 
fixing  the  year  (annus)  at  which  it  was  allowable 
for  a  person  to  be  a  candidate  for  the  public  offices. 
(Liv.  xl.  44.)  The  other  persons  of  this  name  are  : 

1.  Sex.  Villius  (Annalis),  a  friend  of  Milo’s 
(Cic.  ad  Fam.  ii.  6),  probably  the  same  as  the  Sex. 
Annalis,  of  whom  Quintilian  speaks,  (vi.  3.  §  86.) 

2.  L.  Villius  Annalis,  praetor  in  b.  c.  43, 
was  proscribed  by  the  triumvirs,  and  betrayed  to 
death  by  his  son.  He  is  probably  the  same  as  the 
L.  Villius  L.  F.  Annalis  mentioned  in  a  letter  of 
Caelius  to  Cicero,  b.  c.  51.  (ad  Fam.  viii.  8.)  His 
son  was  killed  shortly  afterwards  in  a  drunken 
brawl  by  the  same  soldiers  who  had  killed  his  father. 
(Appian,  B.  C.  iv.  17;  Val.  Max.  ix.  11.  §  6.) 

M.  ANNE  I  US,  legate  of  M.  Cicero  during  his 
government  in  Cilicia,  b.  c.  51.  Anneius  appears 
to  have  had  some  pecuniary  dealings  with  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Sardis,  and  Cicero  gave  him  a  letter  of 
introduction  to  the  praetor  Thermus,  that  the  latter 
might  assist  him  in  the  matter.  In  Cicero’s  cam¬ 
paign  against  the  Parthians  in  b.  c.  50,  Anneius 
commanded  part  of  the  Roman  troops.  (Cic.  ad 
Fam.  xiii.  55,  57,  xv.  4.) 

A'NNIA.  1.  The  wife  of  L.  Cinna,  who  died 
b.  c.  84,  in  his  fourtli  consulship.  She  afterwards 
married  M.  Piso  Calpurnianus,  whom  Sulla  com¬ 
pelled  to  divorce  her,  on  account  of  her  previous 
connexion  with  his  enemy  Cinna.  (Veil.  Paterc. 
ii.  41.) 

2.  The  wife  of  C.  Papius  Celsus,  and  the  mo¬ 
ther  of  Milo,  the  contemporary  of  Cicero.  [Milo.] 
ANNIA  GENS,  plebeian,  was  of  considerable 
antiquity.  The  first  person  of  this  name  whom 
Livy  mentions,  is  the  Latin  praetor  L.  Annius  of 
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Setia,  a  Roman  colony,  (b.  c.  340.)  [Annius, 
No.  1.]  The  cognomens  of  this  gens  under  the 
republic  are  :  Asellus,  Bellienus,  Cimber, 
Luscus,  Milo.  Those  who  have  no  cognomen 
are  given  under  Annius. 

According  to  Eckhel  (v.  p.  134),  the  genuine 
coins  of  the  Annii  have  no  cognomen  upon  them. 
The  one  figured  below,  which  represents  the  head 


of  a  woman,  and  on  the  reverse  Victory  drawn  by 
a  quadriga,  with  the  inscriptions  C.  Anni.  T.  F. 
T.  N.  Procos.  Ex.  S.  C.  and  L.  Fabl  L.  F.  Hi(sp). 
is  supposed  to  refer  to  C.  Annius,  who  fought 
against  Sertorius  in  Spain.  [Annius,  No.  7.]  It 
is  imagined  that  L.  Fabius  may  have  been  the 
quaestor  of  Annius,  but  nothing  is  known  for  cer¬ 
tain. 

T.  ANNIA'NUS,  a  Roman  poet,  lived  in  the 
time  of  Trajan  and  Hadrian,  and  was  a  friend  of 
A.  Gellius,  who  says  that  he  was  acquainted  with 
ancient  literature.  Among  other  things,  he  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  written  Fescennine  verses.  (Gell.  vii. 
7,  ix.  10,  xx.  8.) 

A'NNIBAL.  [Hannibal.] 

ANNI'CERIS  (’Am/repis),  a  Cyrenaic  philoso¬ 
pher  [Aristippus],  of  whom  the  ancients  have 
left  us  very  vague  and  contradictory  accounts.  He 
is  said  to  have  ransomed  Plato  for  20  minae  from 
Dionysius  of  Syracuse  (Diog.  Laert.  ii.  86) ;  but 
we  read,  on  the  other  hand,  that  he  was  a  disciple 
of  Paraebates,  whose  succession  from  Aristippus  in 
the  order  of  discipleship  was  as  follows  : — Aristip¬ 
pus,  Arete,  Aristippus  the  younger,  Antipater, 
Epitimedes,  Paraebates.  Plato,  however,  was  con¬ 
temporary  with  the  first  Aristippus,  and  therefore 
one  of  the  above  accounts  of  Anniceris  must  be 
false.  Hence  Menage  on  Laertius  (l.  c .)  and 
Kuster  on  Suidas  (s.  v.)  have  supposed  that  there 
were  two  philosophers  of  the  name  of  Anniceris, 
the  one  contemporary  with  Plato,  the  other  with 
Alexander  the  Great.  If  so,  the  latter  is  the  one 
of  whose  system  some  notices  have  reached  us, 
and  who  forms  a  link  between  the  Cyrenaic  and 
Epicurean  schools.  He  was  opposed  to  Epicurus 
in  two  points :  ( 1 )  he  denied  that  pleasure  was 
merely  the  absence  of  pain,  for  if  so  death  would 
be  a  pleasure  ;  and  (2)  he  attributed  to  every 
separate  act  a  distinct  object,  maintaining  that 
there  was  no  general  end  of  human  life.  In  both 
these  statements  he  reasserted  the  principle  of 
Aristippus.  But  he  differed  from  Aristippus,  inas¬ 
much  as  he  allowed  that  friendship,  patriotism, 
and  similar  virtues,  were  good  in  themselves ;  say¬ 
ing  that  the  wise  man  will  derive  pleasure  from 
such  qualities,  even  though  they  cause  him  occa¬ 
sional  trouble,  and  that  a  friend  should  be  chosen 
not  only  for  our  own  need,  but  for  kindness  and 
natural  affection.  Again  he  denied  that  reason 
(o  Aoyos)  alone  can  secure  us  from  error,  main¬ 
taining  that  habit  (dveOi^aOai)  was  also  necessary. 
(Suidas  and  Diog.  Laert.  1.  c.;  Clem.  Alex.  Strom. 
ii.  p.  417  ;  Brucker,  Hist.  Crit.  Phil.  ii.  3  ;  Ritter, 
Geschichte  der  Phil.  vii.  3.)  Aelian  (  V.  H.  ii.  27) 
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says,  that  Anniceris  (probably  the  elder  of  the 
two)  was  distinguished  for  his  skill  as  a  cha¬ 
rioteer.  [G.  E.  L.  C.] 

A'NNIUS.  1.  L.  Annius,  of  Setia,  a  Roman 
colony,  was  praetor  of  the  Latins,  b.  c.  340,  at  the 
time  of  the  great  Latin  war.  He  was  sent  as  am¬ 
bassador  to  Rome  to  demand  for  the  Latins  perfect 
equality  with  the  Romans.  According  to  the  Ro¬ 
man  story,  he  dared  to  say,  in  the  capitol,  that  he 
defied  the  Roman  Jupiter;  and  as  he  hurried 
down  the  steps  of  the  temple,  he  fell  from  the  top 
to  the  bottom,  and  was  taken  up  dead.  (Liv.  viii 
!  3-6.) 

2.  Annius,  a  freedman,  the  father  of  Cn.  Fla¬ 
vius,  who  was  curule  aedile  in  b.  c.  304.  (Gell.  vi. 
9  ;  Liv.  ix.  46.) 

3.  T.  Annius,  a  triumvir  for  founding  colonies 
in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  was  obliged  by  a  sudden  rising 
of  the  Boii  to  take  refuge  in  Mutina,  B.  c.  218. 
(Liv.  xxi.  25.) 

4.  Annius,  a  Campanian,  who  is  said  to  have 
been  sent  as  ambassador  to  Rome  after  the  battle 
of  Cannae,  b.  c.  216,  to  demand  that  one  of  the 
consuls  should  henceforth  be  a  Campanian.  (Val. 
Max.  vi.  4.  §  1;  Liv.  xxiii.  6,  22.) 

5.  L.  Annius,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  b.  c.  110, 
attempted  with  P.  Lucullus  to  continue  in  office 
the  next  year,  but  was  resisted  by  his  other  col¬ 
leagues.  (Sail.  Jug.  37.) 

6.  P.  Annius,  tribune  of  the  soldiers,  was  the 
murderer  of  M.  Antonius,  the  orator,  in  b.  c.  87, 
and  brought  his  head  to  Marius.  (Val.  Max.  ix.  2. 

§  2;  Appian,  B.  C.  i.  72.) 

7.  C.  Annius,  sent  into  Spain  by  Sulla  about 
b.  c.  82  against  Sertorius,  whom  he  compelled  to 
retire  to  Nova  Carthago.  (Plut.  Sertor.  7.) 

R  Q.  Annius,  a  senator,  one  of  Catiline’s  con¬ 
spirators,  b.  c.  63.  He  was  not  taken  with  Cethe- 
gus  and  the  others,  and  we  do  not  know  his  future 
fate.  (Sail.  Cat.  17,  50  ;  comp.  Q.  Cic.  de  Pet.  C.  3.) 
A'NNIUS  BASSUS.  LBassus.] 

A'NNIUS  FAUSTUS.  [Faustus.] 
A'NNIUS  GALLUS.  [Gallus.1 
A'NNIUS  PO'LLIO.  [Pollio.] 

ANSER,  a  friend  of  the  triumvir  M.  Antonius, 
and  one  of  the  detractors  of  Virgil.  Ovid  calls 
him  procaoc.  (Virg.  Eel.  ix.  36;  Serv.  adloc.  et  ad 
Eel,  vii.  21 ;  Prop.  ii.  25.  84  ;  Ov.  Prist,  ii.  435  ; 
Cic.  Philipp,  xiii.  5  ;  Weichert,  Poetar.  Lat.  Reli¬ 
quiae,  p.  160,  &c.,  Lips.  1830.) 

ANTAEA  (’A vraia),  a  surname  of  ’Demeter, 
Rhea,  and  Cybele,  probably  signifies  a  goddess 
whom  man  may  approach  in  prayers.  (Orph .Hymn. 
40.  1  ;  Apollon,  i.  1141 ;  Hesych.  s.  v .)  [L.  S.] 

ANTAEUS  (’Ai naios).  1.  A  son  of  Poseidon 
and  Ge,  a  mighty  giant  and  wrestler  in  Libya, 
whose  strength  was  invincible  so  long  as  he  re¬ 
mained  in  contact  with  his  mother  earth.  The 
strangers  who  came  to  his  country  were  compelled 
to  wrestle  with  him  ;  the  conquered  were  slain,  and 
out  of  their  skulls  he  built  a  house  to  Poseidon. 
Heracles  discovered  the  source  of  his  strength, 
lifted  him  up  from  the  earth,  and  crushed  him  in 
the  air.  (Apollod.  ii.  5.  §  11  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  31; 
Diod.  iv.  17;  Pind.  Isthm.  iv,  87,  &c. ;  Lucan, 
Pharsal.  iv.  590,  &c.;  Juven.  iii.  89  ;  Ov.  Ib.  397.) 
The  tomb  of  Antaeus  ( Antaei  collis),  which  formed 
a  moderate  hill  in  the  shape  of  a  man  stretched  out 
at  full  length,  was  shewn  near  the  town  of  Tingis 
in  Mauretania  down  to  a  late  period  (Strab.  xvii. 
p.829  ;  P.  Mela,  iii.  10.  §  35,  &c.),  and  it  was  be- 
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lieved  that  whenever  a  portion  of  the  earth  cover¬ 
ing  it  was  taken  away,  it  rained  until  the  hole  was 
filled  up  again.  Sertorius  is  said  to  have  opened 
the  grave,  but  when  he  found  the  skeleton  of  sixty 
cubits  in  length,  he  was  struck  with  horror  and  had 
it  covered  again  immediately.  (Strab.  l.c.;  Plut. 
Sertor.  9.) 

2.  A  king  of  Irasa,  a  town  in  the  territory  of 
Cyrene,  who  was  sometimes  identified  by  the  an¬ 
cients  with  the  giant  Antaeus.  He  had  a'  daughter 
Alceis  or  Barce,  whom  he  promised  to  him  who 
should  conquer  in  the  foot  race.  The  prize  was 
won  by  Alexidamus.  (Pind.  Pyth.  ix.  183,  &c., 
with  the  Schol.)  A  third  personage  of  this  name 
occurs  in  Virg.  Aen.  x.  561.  [L.  S.] 

ANTA'GORAS  {'Avraydpas),  of  Rhodes,  a 
Greek  epic  poet  who  flourished  about  the  year 
b.  c.  270.  He  was  a  friend  of  Antigonus  Gonatas 
and  a  contemporary  of  Aratus.  (Paus.  i.  2.  §  3  ; 
Plut.  Apophth.  p.  182,  e,  Sympos.  iv.  p.  668,  c.) 
He  is  said  to  have  been  very  fond  of  good  living, 
respecting  which  Plutarch  and  Athenaeus  (viii. 
p.  340,  &c.)  relate  some  facetious  anecdotes. 
Antagoras  wrote  an  epic  poem  entitled  Thebais. 
(07? ficus,  Vita  Arati ,  pp.  444,  446,  ed.  Buhle.) 
This  poem  he  is  said  to  have  read  to  the  Boeotians, 
to  whom  it  appeared  so  tedious  that  they  could  not 
abstain  from  yawning.  (Apostol.  Proverb.  Cent. 
v.  82  ;  Maxim.  Confess,  ii.  p.580,  ed.  Combefisius.) 
He  also  composed  some  epigrams  of  which  speci¬ 
mens  are  still  extant.  (Diog.  Laert.  iv.  26 ; 
Anthol.  Graec.  ix.  147.)  [L.  S.] 

ANTA'LCIDAS  {’AuraX/ASas),  the  Spartan, 
appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  ablest  politicians 
ever  called  forth  by  the  emergencies  of  his  country, 
an  apt  pupil  of  the  school  of  Lysander,  and,  like 
him,  thoroughly  versed  in  the  arts  of  courtly  diplo¬ 
macy.  His  father’s  name,  as  we  learn  from  Plu¬ 
tarch  ( Artajc .  p.  1022,  a.),  was  Leon — the  same, 
possibly,  who  is  recorded  by  Xenophon  {Hell.  ii. 

3.  §  10)  as  Ephor  e7r wvvpos  in  the  fourteenth  year 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  At  one  of  the  most 
critical  periods  for  Sparta,  when,  in  addition  to  a 
strong  confederacy  against  her  of  Grecian  states 
assisted  by  Persian  money,  the  successes  of  Phar- 
nabazus  and  Conon  and  the  restoration  of  the  long 
walls  of  Athens  appeared  to  threaten  the  re-esta- 
blishment  of  Athenian  dominion,  Antalcidas  was 
selected  as  ambassador  to  Tiribazus,  satrap  of 
western  Asia,  to  negotiate  through  him  a  peace  for 
Sparta  with  the  Persian  king,  b.  c.  393.  {Hell.  iv. 

8.  §  12.)  Such  a  measure  would  of  course  deprive 
Athens  and  the  hostile  league  of  their  chief  re¬ 
sources,  and,  under  the  pretext  of  general  peace 
and  independence,  might  leave  Sparta  at  liberty  to 
consolidate  her  precarious  supremacy  among  the 
Greeks  of  Europe.  The  Athenians,  alarmed  at 
this  step,  also  despatched  an  embassy,  with  Conon 
at  its  head,  to  counteract  the  efforts  of  Antalcidas, 
and  deputies  for  the  same  purpose  accompanied 
them  from  Thebes,  Argos,  and  Corinth.  In  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  strong  opposition  made  by  these 
states,  Tiribazus  did  not  venture  to  close  with 
Sparta  without  authority  from  Artaxerxes,  but  he 
secretly  furnished  Antalcidas  with  money  for  a 
navy,  to  harass  the  Athenians  and  their  allies,  and 
drive  them  into  wishing  for  the  peace.  Moreover, 
he  seized  Conon,  on  the  pretext  that  he  had  un¬ 
duly  used  the  king’s  forces  for  the  extension  of 
Athenian  dominion,  and  threw  him  into  prison. 
[Conon.]  Tiribazus  was  detained  at  court  by  the 
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king,  to  whom  he  had  gone  to  give  a  report  of  his 
measures,  and  was  superseded  for  a  time  in  his 
satrapy  by  Struthas,  a  warm  friend  of  Athens. 
The  war  therefore  continued  for  some  years ;  but 
in  b.  c.  388  the  state  of  affairs  appeared  to  give 
promise  of  success  if  a  fresh  negotiation  with  Per¬ 
sia  were  attempted.  Tiribazus  had  returned  to 
his  former  government,  Pharnabazus,  the  opponent 
of  Spartan  interests,  had  gone  up  to  the  capital  to 
marry  Apama,  the  king’s  daughter,  and  had  en¬ 
trusted  his  government  to  Ariobarzanes,  with 
whom  Antalcidas  had  a  connexion  of  hospitality 
(£evos  eK  ivaX cuov).  Under  these  circumstances, 
Antalcidas  was  once  more  sent  to  Asia  both  as 
commander  of  the  fleet  ( vavapxos ),  and  ambassador. 
{Hell.  v.  1.  §  6,  28.)  On  his  arrival  at  Ephesus, 
he  gave  the  charge  of  the  squadron  to  Nicolochus, 
as  his  lieutenant  (eirLcrToXevs),  and  sent  him  to  aid 
Abydus  and  keep  Iphicrates  in  check,  while  he 
himself  went  to  Tiribazus,  and  possibly  proceeded 
with  him  *  to  the  court  of  Artaxerxes  on  the  more 
important  business  of  his  mission.  In  this  he  was 
completely  successful,  having  prevailed  on  the  king 
to  aid  Sparta  in  forcing,  if  necessary,  the  Athenians 
and  their  allies  to  accede  to  peace  on  the  terms 
which  Persia,  acting  under  Spartan  influence, 
should  dictate.  On  his  return  however  to  the  sea- 
coast,  he  received  intelligence  that  Nicolochus  was 
blockaded  in  the  harbour  of  Abydus  by  Iphicrates 
and  Diotimus.  He  accordingly  proceeded  by  land 
to  Abydus,  whence  he  sailed  out  with  the  squad¬ 
ron  by  night,  having  spread  a  report  that  the 
Chalcedonians  had  sent  to  him  for  aid.  Sailing 
northward,  he  stopped  at  Percope,  and  when  the 
Athenians  had  passed  that  place  in  fancied  pursuit 
of  him,  he  returned  to  Abydus,  where  he  hoped  to 
be  strengthened  by  a  reinforcement  of  twenty  ships 
from  Syracuse  and  Italy.  But  hearing  that  Thra- 
sybulus  (of  Colyttus,  not  the  hero  of  Phyle)  was 
advancing  from  Thrace  with  eight  ships  to  join  the 
Athenian  fleet,  he  put  out  to  sea,  and  succeeded 
by  a  stratagem  in  capturing  the  whole  squadron. 
{Hell.  v.  1.  §  25-27;  Polyaen.  ii.  4,  and  Schneider 
in  loc.  Xen.)  He  was  soon  after  joined  by  the  ex¬ 
pected  ships  from  Sicily  and  Italy,  by  the  fleet  of 
all  the  Ionian  towns  of  which  Tiribazus  was  mas¬ 
ter,  and  even  by  some  which  Ariobarzanes  fur¬ 
nished  from  the  satrapy  of  Pharnabazus.  Antal¬ 
cidas  thus  commanded  the  sea,  which,  together 
with  the  annoyance  to  which  Athens  was  exposed 
from  Aegina  {Hell.  v.  1.  1 — 24),  made  the  Athe¬ 
nians  desirous  of  peace.  The  same  wish  being  also 
strongly  felt  by  Sparta  and  Argos  (see  the  several 
reasons  in  Xen.  Hell.  v.  1.  §  29),  the  summons  of 
Tiribazus  for  a  congress  of  deputies  from  such 
states  as  might  be  willing  to  listen  to  the  terms 
proposed  by  the  king,  was  gladly  obeyed  by  all, 
and  the  satrap  then  read  to  them  the  royal  decree. 
This  famous  document,  drawn  up  with  a  sufficient 
assumption  of  imperial  majesty,  ran  thus  :  “Arta¬ 
xerxes  the  king  thinks  it  just  that  the  cities  in 
Asia  should  belong  to  himself,  as  well  as  the  is¬ 
lands  Clazomenae  and  Cyprus  ;  but  that  the  other 
Grecian  cities,  both  small  and  great,  he  should 
leave  independent,  except  Lemnos  and  Imbros  and 
Scyros ;  and  that  these,  as  of  old,  should  belong  to 
the  Athenians.  But  whichever  party  receives  not 

*  If  we  may  infer  as  much  from  the  expression 
which  Xenophon  afterwards  uses  (v.  i.  25),  'O  5e 
'AvraA KiSas  na re§7j  mev  ^e-rd  Tipigd^ov.  k.  t. 
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this  peace,  against  them  will  I  war,  with  such  as 
accede  to  these  terms,  both  by  land  and  by  sea, 
both  with  ships  and  with  money.”  (Hell.  v.  1. 
§  31.)  To  these  terms  all  the  parties  concerned 
readily  acceded,  if  we  except  a  brief  and  ineffectual 
delay  on  the  part  of  Thebes  and  the  united  govern¬ 
ment  of  Argos  and  Corinth  (Hell.  v.  1.  §  32 — 34); 
and  thus  was  concluded,  b.  c.  387,  the  famous 
peace  of  Antalcidas,  so  called  as  being  the  fruit  of 
his  masterly  diplomacy.  That  the  peace  effectually 
provided  for  the  interests  of  Sparta,  is  beyond  a 
doubt  (Hell.  v.  1.  §  36);  that  it  was  cordially 
cherished  by  most  of  the  other  Grecian  states  as  a 
sort  of  bulwark  and  charter  of  freedom,  is  no  less 
certain.  (Hell.  vi.  3.  §§  9,  12, 18,  vi.  5.  §  2  ;  Paus. 
ix.  1.)  On  the  subject  of  the  peace,  see  Thirlwall, 
Gr.  Hist.  vol.  iv.  p.  445 ;  Mitford,  ch.  25.  sec.  7, 
ch.  27.  sec.  2. 

Our  notices  of  the  rest  of  the  life  of  Antalcidas 
are  scattered  and  doubtful.  From  a  passing  allu¬ 
sion  in  the  speech  of  Callistratus  the  Athenian 
(Hell.  vi.  3.  §  12),  we  learn  that  he  was  then 
(b.  c.  371)  absent  on  another  mission  to  Persia. 
Might  this  have  been  with  a  view  to  the  negotia¬ 
tion  of  peace  in  Greece  (see  Hell.  vi.  3),  and  like¬ 
wise  have  been  connected  with  some  alarm  at  the 
probable  interest  of  Timotheus,  son  of  Conon,  at 
the  Persian  court?  (See  Diod.  xv.  50;  Dem. 
c.  Timoth.  p.  1191;  Thirlwall,  vol.  v.  p.  63.)  Plu¬ 
tarch  again  (Ages.  p.  613,  e.)  mentions,  as  a  state¬ 
ment  of  some  persons,  that  at  the  time  of  the  in¬ 
vasion  of  Laconia  by  Epaminondas,  b.  c.  369, 
Antalcidas  was  one  of  the  ephors,  and  that,  fearing 
the  capture  of  Sparta,  he  conveyed  his  children  for 
safety  to  Cythera.  The  same  author  informs  us 
( Artaoc .  p.  1022,  d.),  that  Antalcidas  was  sent  to 
Persia  for  supplies  after  the  defeat  at  Leuctra,  b.  c. 
37 1,  and  was  coldly  and  superciliously  received  by 
the  king.  If,  considering  the  general  looseness  of 
statement  which  pervades  this  portion  of  Plutarch, 
it  were  allowable  to  set  the  date  of  this  mission 
after  the  invasion  of  369,  we  might  possibly  con¬ 
nect  with  it  the  attempt  at  pacification  on  the  side 
of  Persia  in  368.  (Hell.  vii.  1.  §  27;  Diod.  xv.  70.) 
This  would  seem  indeed  to  be  inconsistent  with 
Plutarch’s  account  of  the  treatment  of  Antalcidas 
by  Artaxerxes ;  but  that  might  perhaps  be  no 
overwhelming  objection  to  our  hypothesis.  (See, 
however,  Thirlwall,  vol.  v.  p.  123,  and  note.)  If 
the  embassy  in  question  took  place  immediately 
after  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  the  anecdote  (Ages. 
613,  e.)  of  the  ephoralty  of  Antalcidas  in  369  of 
course  refutes  what  Plutarch  ( Artax .  1022,  d.) 
would  have  us  infer,  that  Antalcidas  was  driven  to 
suicide  by  his  failure  in  Persia  and  the  ridicule  of 
his  enemies.  But  such  a  story  is  on  other  grounds 
intrinsically  improbable,  and  savours  much  of  the 
period  at  which  Plutarch  wrote,  when  the  conduct 
of  some  later  Romans,  miscalled  Stoics,  had  served 
to  give  suicide  the  character  of  a  fashionable  re¬ 
source  in  cases  of  distress  and  perplexity.  [E.  E.] 

ANTANDER  (‘AvTaySpos),  brother  of  Agatho- 
cles,  king  of  Syracuse,  was  a  commander  of  the 
troops  sent  by  the  Syracusans  to  the  relief  of  Cro- 
tona  when  besieged  by  the  Brutii  in  b.  c.  317. 
During  his  brother’s  absence  in  Africa  (b.  c.  310), 
he  was  left  together  with  Erymnon  in  command  oi 
Syracuse,  and  wished  to  surrender  it  to  Hamilcar.  , 
He  appears,  however,  to  have  still  retained,  or  at 
least  regained,  the  confidence  of  Agathocles,  for  he  I 
is  mentioned  afterwards  as  the  instrument  of  his  I 
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brother’s  cruelty.  (Diod.  xix.  3,  xx.  16,  7 2.) 
Antander  was  the  author  of  an  historical  work, 
which  Diodorus  quotes.  ( Eocc .  xxi.  12,  p.  492,  ed. 
Wess.) 

ANTE  I A  (’AvTeta),  a  daughter  of  the  Lycian 
king  Iobates,  and  wife  of  Proetus  of  Argos,  by 
whom  she  became  the  mother  of  Maera.  (Apollod. 
ii.  2.  §  1;  Horn.  II.  vi.  160  ;  Eustath,  ad  Horn.  p. 
1688.)  The  Greek  tragedians  call  the  wife  of 
Proetus  Stheneboea.  Respecting  her  love  for 
Bellerophontes,  see  Bellerophontes.  [L.  S.] 

ANTEIAS  or  ANTIAS  (’Apt etas  or  ’A vrias), 
one  of  the  three  sons  of  Odysseus  by  Circe,  from 
whom  the  town  of  Anteia  in  Italy  was  believed  to 
have  derived  its  name.  (Dionys.  Hal.  i.  72  ;  Steph. 
Byz.  s.  v.  ’'Apt eia.)  [L.  S.] 

P.  ANTEIUS  was  to  have  had  the  province  of 
Syria  in  a.  d.  56,  but  was  detained  in  the  city  by 
Nero.  He  was  hated  by  Nero  on  account  of  his 
intimacy  with  Agrippina,  and  was  thus  compelled 
to  put  an  end  to  his  own  life  in  A.  d.  57.  (Tac. 
Ann.  xiii.  22,  xvi.  14.) 

ANTENOR  (’Apt ijpwp),  a  Trojan,  a  son  of 
Aesyetes  and  Cleomestra,  and  husband  of  Theano, 
by  whom  he  had  many  children.  (Horn.  II.  vi. 
398  ;  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  349.)  According  to  the 
Homeric  account,  he  was  one  of  the  wisest  among 
the  elders  at  Troy,  and  received  Menelaus  and 
Odysseus  into  his  house  when  they  came  to  Troy 
as  ambassadors.  (II.  iii.  146,  &c.,  203,  &c.)  He 
also  advised  his  fellow-citizens  to  restore  Helen  to 
Menelaus.  (II.  vii.  348,  &c.)  This  is  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  all  that  is  said  about  him  in  the  Homeric 
poems ;  but  the  suggestion  contained  therein,  that 
Antenor  entertained  a  friendly  disposition  towards 
the  Greeks,  has  been  seized  upon  and  exaggerated 
by  later  writers.  Before  the  Trojan  war,  he  is 
said  to  have  been  sent  by  Priam  to  Greece  to  claim 
the  surrender  of  Hesione,  who  had  been  carried  off 
by  the  Greeks ;  but  this  mission  was  not  followed 
by  any  favourable  result.  (Dares  Phryg.  5.)  When 
Menelaus  and  Odysseus  came  to  Troy,  they  would 
have  been  killed  by  the  sons  of  Priam,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  protection  which  Antenor  afforded  them. 
(Diet.  Cret.  i.  11.)  Just  before  the  taking  of  Troy 
his  friendship  for  the  Greeks  assumes  the  character 
of  treachery  towards  his  own  country ;  for  when 
sent  to  Agamemnon  to  negotiate  peace,  he  devised 
with  him  and  Odysseus  a  plan  of  delivering  the 
city,  and  even  the  palladium,  into  their  hands. 
(Diet.  Cret.  iv.  22,  v.  8  ;  Serv.  ad  Aen.  i.  246,  651, 
ii.  15;  Tzetzes,  ad  Lycophr.  339;  Suidas,  s.  v. 
-iraXK aSiov.)  When  Troy  was  plundered,  the  skin 
of  a  panther  was  hung  up  at  the  door  of  Antenor’s 
house,  as  a  sign  for  the  Greeks  not  to  commit  any 
outrage  upon  it.  (Schol.  ad  Pind.Pyih.  v.  108;  Paus. 
x.  17  ;  Strab.  xiii.  p.  608.)  His  history  after  this 
event  is  related  differently.  Dictys  (v.  17  ;  comp. 
Serv.  ad  Aen.  ix.  264)  states,  that  he  founded  a 
new  kingdom  at  Troy  upon  and  out  of  the  rem¬ 
nants  of  the  old  one ;  and  according  to  others,  he 
embarked  with  Menelaus  and  Helen,  was  carried 
to  Libya,  and  settled  at  Cyrene  (Pind.  Pytli.  v. 
110) ;  or  he  went  with  the  Heneti  to  Thrace,  and 
thence  to  the  western  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  where 
the  foundation  of  several  towns  is  ascribed  to  him. 
(Strab.  l.c.;  Serv.  ad  Aen.  i.  1  ;  Liv.  i.  1.)  An¬ 
tenor  with  his  family  and  his  house,  on  which  the 
panther’s  skin  was  seen,  was  painted  in  the  Lesche 
at  Delphi.  (Paus.  1.  c.)  [L.  S.] 

ANTE'NOR  (’ApT7/pwp),  the  son  of  Euphranor, 
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an  Athenian  sculptor,  made  the  first  bronze  statues 
of  Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton,  which  the  Athe¬ 
nians  set  up  in  the  Cerameicus.  (b.  c.  509.)  These 
statues  were  carried  off  to  Susa  by  Xerxes,  and 
their  place  was  supplied  by  others  made  either  by 
Callias  or  by  Praxiteles.  After  the  conquest  of 
Persia,  Alexander  the  Great  sent  the  statues  back 
to  Athens,  where  they  were  again  set  up  in  the 
Cerameicus.  (Paus.  i.  8.  §  5;  Arrian.  Anab.  iii. 
16,  vii.  19 ;  Plin.  xxxiv.  9  ;  ib.  19.  §  10  ;  Bockh, 
Corp.  Inscrip,  ii.  p.  340.)  The  return  of  the 
statues  is  ascribed  by  Pausanias  (l.  c .)  to  one  of 
the  Antiochi,  by  Valerius  Maximus  (ii.  10,  ext. 
§  1 )  to  Seleucus ;  but  the  account  of  Arrian,  that 
they  were  returned  by  Alexander,  is  to  be  pre¬ 
ferred.  (See  also  Meursii  Pisistrat.  14.)  [P.  S.] 

ANTE'NOR  (’AvTrjvcop),  a  Greek  writer  of  un¬ 
certain  date,  wrote  a  work  upon  the  history  of  Crete, 
which  on  account  of  its  excellence  was  called 
AcAto,  inasmuch  as,  says  Ptolemy  Hephaestion 
(ap.  Phot.  Cod.  190,  p.  151,  b.  Bekk.),  the 
Cretans  called  that  which  is  good  AeATOP.  (Aelian, 

H.  N.  xvii.  35  ;  Plut.  de  Mai.  Herod,  c.  32.) 

ANTENO'RIDES  (’AvTrjvopidris),  a  patronymic 

from  Antenor,  and  applied  to  his  sons  and  descend¬ 
ants.  (Virg.  Aen.  vi.  484;  Horn.  II.  xi.  221.) 
At  Cyrene,  where  Antenor  according  to  some  ac¬ 
counts  had  settled  after  the  destruction  of  Troy, 
the  Antenoridae  enjoyed  heroic  honours.  (Pind. 
Pyth.  v.  108.)  "  [L.  S.] 

'ANTEROS.  [Eros.] 

ANTEVORTA,  also  called  PORRIMA  or 
PRORSA  (Ov.  Fast.  i.  633;  Gell.  xvi.  16),  toge¬ 
ther  with  Postvorta,  are  described  either  as  the 
two  sisters  or  companions  of  the  Roman  goddess 
Carmenta.  (Ov.  l.c.;  Macrob.  Sat.  i.  7.)  It  seems 
to  be  clear,  from  the  manner  in  which  Macrobius 
speaks  of  Antevorta  and  Postvorta,  that  originally 
they  were  only  two  attributes  of  the  one  goddess 
Carmenta,  the  former  describing  her  knowledge  of 
the  future  and  the  latter  that  of  the  past,  analogous 
to  the  two-headed  Janus.  But  that  in  later  times 
Antevorta  and  Postvorta  were  regarded  as  two  dis¬ 
tinct  beings,  companions  of  Carmenta,  or  as  two 
Carmentae,  is  expressly  said  by  Varro  (ap.  Gell. 

I.  c.),  Ovid,  and  Macrobius.  According  to  Varro, 

who  also  says,  that  they  had  two  altars  at  Rome, 
they  were  invoked  by  pregnant  women,  to  avert 
the  dangers  of  child-birth.  [L.  S.] 

ANTHAEUS  (’A vQcuos)  or  Antaeus,  a  physi¬ 
cian,  whose  ridiculous  and  superstitious  remedy 
for  hydrophobia  is  mentioned  by  Pliny.  (II.  N. 
xxviii.  2.)  One  of  his  prescriptions  is  preserved 
by  Galen.  ( De  Compos.  Medicam.  sec.  Locos ,  iv.  8. 
vol.  xii.  p.  764.)  Nothing  is  known  of  the  events 
of  his  life,  but,  as  Pliny  mentions  him,  he  must 
have  lived  some  time  in  or  before  the  first  century 
after  Christ.  [  W.  A.  G.] 

ANTHAS  (’Aj/0as),  a  son  of  Poseidon  and  Al¬ 
cyone,  the  daughter  of  Atlas.  He  was  king  of 
Troezen,  and  believed  to  have  built  the  town  of 
Antheia,  and  according  to  a  Boeotian  tradition,  the 
town  of  Anthedon  also.  Other  accounts  stated,  that 
Anthedon  derived  its  name  from  a  nymph  Anthedon. 
(Paus.  ii.  30.  §  7,  &c.,  ix.  22.  §  5.)  [L.  S.] 

A'NTHEAS  LI'NDIUS  ("A^eas),  a  Greek 
poet,  of  Lindus  in  Rhodes,  flourished  about  b.c. 
596.  He  was  one  of  th e  earliest  eminent  compo sers  of 
phallic  songs,  which  he  himself  sung  at  the  head  of 
his  phallophori.  (Athen.  x.  p.  445.)  Hence  he 
is  ranked  by  Atbenaeus  (l.  c.)  as  a  comic  poet,  but 
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this  is  not  precisely  correct,  since  he  lived  before 
the  period  when  comedy  assumed  its  proper  form. 
It  is  well  observed  by  Bode  {Dram.  Dichtkunst. 
ii.  p.  16),  that  Antheas,  with  his  comus  of  phallo- 
phori,  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  comedy  as 
Arion,  with  his  dithyrambic  chorus,  to  tragedy. 
(See  also  Diet,  of  Ant.  s.  v.  Covioedia.)  [P.  S.] 
ANTHEDON.  [Anthas.] 

ANTHEIA  (VA vOeia),  the  blooming,  or  the 
friend  of  flowers,  a  surname  of  Hera,  under  which 
she  had  a  temple  at  Argos.  Before  this  temple 
was  the  mound  under  which  the  women  were  bu¬ 
ried  who  had  come  with  Dionysus  from  the  Aegean 
islands,  and  had  fallen  in  a  contest  with  the  Ar- 
gives  and  Perseus.  (Paus.  ii.  22.  §  1.)  Antheia 
was  used  at  Gnossus  as  a  surname  of  Aphrodite. 
(Hesych.  s.  v.)  [L.  S.] 

ANTHE'LII  (’AidbjAioi  tiaigoves),  certain  di¬ 
vinities  whose  images  stood  before  the  doors  of 
houses,  and  were  exposed  to  the  sun,  whence  they 
derived  their  name.  (Aeschyl.  Agam.  530;  Lobeck, 
ad  Soph.  Ajac.  805.)  [L.  S.] 

ANTHE'MIUS,  emperor  of  the  West,  remark¬ 
able  for  his  reign  exhibiting  the  last  effort  of  the 
Eastern  empire  to  support  the  sinking  fortunes  of 
the  Western.  He  was  the  son  of  Procopius,  and 
son-in-law  of  the  emperor  Marcian,  and  on  Ricimer 
applying  to  the  eastern  emperor  Leo  for  a  successor 
to  Majorian  in  the  west,  he  was  in  a.  d.  467 
named  for  the  office,  in  which  he  was  confirmed 
at  Rome.  His  daughter  was  married  to  Ricimer ; 
but  a  quarrel  arising  between  Anthemius  and 
Ricimer,  the  latter  acknowledged  Olybrius  as  em¬ 
peror,  and  laid  siege  to  Rome,  which  he  took  by 
storm  in  47  3.  Anthemius  perished  in  the  assault. 
His  private  life,  which  seems  to  have  been  good, 
is  given  in  the  panegyric  upon  him  by  Sidonius 
Apollonius,  whom  he  patronized  ;  his  public  life  in 
Jornandes  ( deReb .  Get.  c.  45),  Marcellinus  (i Chron.), 
and  Theophanes  (p.  101).  See  Gibbon,  Decline 
and  Fall  c.  36.  [A.  P.  S.] 

ANTHE'MIUS  (’A vBegios),  an  eminent  mathe¬ 
matician  and  architect,  born  at  Tralles,  in  Lydia, 
in  the  sixth  century  after  Christ.  His  father’s 
name  was  Stephanas,  who  was  a  physician  (Alex. 
Trail,  iv.  1,  p.  198*);  one  of  his  brothers  was  the 
celebrated  Alexander  Trallianus ;  and  Agathias 
mentions  {Hist.  v.  p.  149),  that  his  three  other 
brothers,  Dioscorus,  Metrodorus,  and  Olympius, 
were  each  eminent  an  their  several  professions. 
He  was  one  of  the  architects  employed  by  the 
emperor  Justinian  in  the  building  of  the  church  of 
St.  Sophia,  a.  d.  532  (Procop.  in  Combefis.  Manip. 
Rerum  CPol.  p.  284;  Agath.  Hist.  v.  p.  149, 
&c. ;  Du  Cange,  CPolis  Christ,  lib.  iii.  p.  11; 
Anselm.  Bandur.  ad  Antiq.  CPol.  p.  772),  and 
to  him  Eutocius  dedicated  his  Commentary  on 
the  Conica  of  Apollonius.  A  fragment  of  one  of 
his  mathematical  works  was  published  at  Paris, 
4 to.  by  M.  Dupuy,  1777,  with  the  title*  “Frag¬ 
ment  d’un  Ouvrage  Grec  d’Anthemius  sur  des 
‘Paradoxes  de  Mecanique;’  revu  et  corrig6  sur 
quatre  Manuscrits,  avec  une  Traduction  Franchise 
et  des  Notes.”  It  is  also  to  be  found  in  the  forty- 
second  volume  of  the  Hist,  de  l' Acad.  des  Inscr. 
1786,  pp.  72,  392—451.  [W.  A.  G.] 

ANTHERMUS,  sculptor.  [Bupalus.] 

AN  fHES  {‘'Audi is),  probably  only  another  form 
of  Anthas.  It  occurs  in  Stephanus  Byzantius, 
who  calls  him  the  founder  of  Anthane  in  Laconia  ; 
and  in  Plutarch  {Quaest.  Gr.  19),  who  says,  that 
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the  island  of  Calauria  was  originally  called,  after 
him,  Anthedonia.  [L.  S.] 

ANTHEUS  (’A udevs),  the  blooming,  a  surname 
of  Dionysus.  (Paus.  vii.  21.  §  2.)  Anthius,  a  sur¬ 
name  which  Dionysus  bore  at  Athens,  is  probably 
only  a  different  form  for  Antheus.  (Paus.  i.  31.  §2.) 
There  are  also  two  fabulous  personages  of  this 
name.  (Hygin.  Fab.  157 ;  Virg.  Aen.  i.  181,  510, 
xii.  443.)  [E.  S.] 

ANTHEUS,  a  Greek  sculptor  of  considerable 
reputation,  though  not  of  first-rate  excellence, 
flourished  about  180  B.  c.  (Plin.  xxxiv.  1 9,  where 
Antheus  is  a  correction  for  the  common  reading 
Antaeus.  )  .  _  tp-  S.J 

ANTIIIA'NUS  (ANTHUS?),  FURIUS,  a 

Roman  jurisconsult,  of  uncertain  date.  He  was 
probably  not  later  than  Severus  Alexander.  He 
wrote  a  work  upon  the  Edict,  which  in  the  Floren¬ 
tine  Index  to  the  Digest  is  entitled  gepos  cS'lktou 
f3i.8\ia  TrePTe,  but  there  are  only  three  extracts 
made  from  it  in  the  Digest,  aud  all  of  these  are 
taken  from  the  first  book.  This  has  led  many  to 
hold  that  the  compilers  of  the  Digest  possessed 
only  an  imperfect  copy  of  his  work.  (P.  I.  Besier, 
Diss.  de  Furio  Anthiano ,  J.  C.  ej usque  fragmentis , 
Lug.  Bat.  1803.)  [J.  T.  G.] 

A'NTHIMUS  {’ AuQ'igos),  bishop  of  Trapezus 
in  Pontus,  was  made  patriarch  of  Constantinople 
by  the  influence  of  the  empress  Theodora  (a.  d. 
535),  and  about  the  same  time  was  drawn  over  to 
the  Eutychian  heresy  by  Severus.  Soon  after  his 
election  to  the  patriarchate,  Agapetus,  the  bishop 
of  Rome,  came  to  Constantinople,  and  obtained 
from  the  emperor  Justinian  a  sentence  of  deposi¬ 
tion  against  Anthimus,  which  was  confirmed  by  a 
synod  held  at  Constantinople  under  Mennas,  the 
successor  of  Anthimus.  (a.  d.  536;  Novell.  42; 
Mansi,  Nova  Collect.  Condi,  viii.  pp.  821,  869, 
1149-1158;  Labbe,  v. ;  Agapetus.)  Some  frag¬ 
ments  of  the  debate  between  Anthimus  and  Aga¬ 
petus  in  the  presence  of  Justinian  are  preserved  in 
the  Acts  of  the  Councils.  [P.  S.] 

ANTHIPPUS  (v AvOnnros),  a  Greek  comic  poet, 
a  play  of  whose  is  cited  by  Athenaeus  (ix.  p.  403), 
where,  however,  we  ought  perhaps  to  read  Avafnr- 
TTcp.  [Anaxippus.J  [P.  S.] 

ANTHUS  (‘'AvOos),  a  son  of  Autonous  and 
Hippodameia,  who  was  tom  to  pieces  by  the  horses 
of  his  father,  and  was  metamorphosed  into  a  bird 
which  imitated  the  neighing  of  a  horse,  but  always 
fled  from  the  sight  of  a  horse.  (Anton.  Lib.  7 ; 
Plin.  H.  N.  x.  57.)  [L.  S.] 

A'NTIA  GENS,  of  which  the  cognomens  are 
Briso  and  Restio,  seems  to  have  been  of  con¬ 
siderable  antiquity.  The  only  person  of  this  name, 
who  has  no  cognomen,  is  Sp.  Antius. 

ANTIANEIRA  (’Avt idveipa).  1.  The  mother 
of  the  Argonaut  Idmon  by  Apollo.  (Orph.  Arg. 
187.)  The  scholiast  on  Apollonius  Rhodius  (i. 
139),  however,  calls  Asteria  the  mother  of  Idmon. 

2.  A  daughter  of  Menelaus,  and  mother  of  the 
Argonauts  Eurytus  and  Echiones,  whom  she  bore 
to  Hermes.  (Apollon.  Rhod.  i.  56  ;  Hygin.  Fab. 
14.)  [L.  S.] 

A'NTIAS,  a  cognomen  of  the  Valeria  Gens, 
derived  from  the  Roman  colony  of  Antium. 

1.  L.  Valerius  Antias,  was  sent  with  five 
ships  in  b.  c.  215  to  convey  to  Rome  the  Cartha¬ 
ginian  ambassadors,  who  had  been  captured  by  the 
Romans  on  their  way  to  Philip  of  Macedonia. 
(Liv.  xxiii.  34.) 
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2.  Q.  Valerius  Antias,  the  Roman  historian, 
was  either  a  descendant  of  the  preceding,  or  de¬ 
rived  the  surname  of  Antias  from  his  being  a 
native  of  Antium,  as  Pliny  states.  ( H .  N.  Praef.) 
He  was  a  contemporary  of  Quadrigarius,  Sisenna, 
and  Rutilius  (Veil.  Pat.  ii.  9),  and  lived  in  the 
former  half  of  the  first  century  before  Christ. 
Krause,  without  mentioning  his  authority,  states 
that  Antias  was  praetor  in  a.  u.  c.  676.  (b.  c.  68.) 
He  wrote  the  history  of  Rome  from  the  earliest 
period,  relating  the  stories  of  Amulius,  Rhea  Silvia 
and  the  like,  down  to  the  time  of  Sulla.  The 
latter  period  must  have  been  treated  at  much 
greater  length  than  the  earlier,  since  he  spoke  of 
the  quaestorship  of  Ti.  Gracchus  (b.  c.  137)  as  early 
as  in  the  twelfth  book  (or  according  to  some  read¬ 
ings  in  the  twenty-second),  and  the  work  extended 
to  seventy-five  books  at  least.  (Gell.  vii.  9.) 

Valerius  Antias  is  frequently  referred  to  by 
Livy,  who  speaks  of  him  as  the  most  lying  of  all 
the  annalists,  and  seldom  mentions  his  name  with¬ 
out  terms  of  reproach.  (Comp.  iii.  5,  xxvi.  49, 
xxxvi.  38.)  Gellius  (vi.  8,  vii.  19)  too  mentions 
cases  in  which  the  statements  of  Antias  are  op¬ 
posed  to  those  of  all  other  writers,  and  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  Livy’s  judgment  is  correct. 
Antias  was  in  no  difficulty  about  any  of  the  par¬ 
ticulars  of  the  early  history  :  he  fabricated  the  most 
circumstantial  narratives,  and  was  particularly  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  his  exaggerations  in  numbers. 
Plutarch  seems  to  have  drawn  much  of  his  early 
history  from  him,  and  Livy  too  appears  to  have  de¬ 
rived  many  of  his  statements  from  the  same  source, 
though  he  was  aware  of  the  untrustworthiness  of 
his  authority.  It  is  rather  curious  that  Cicero 
never  refers  to  Valerius  Antias.  (Comp.  Niebuhr, 
Hist,  of  Rome ,  i.  pp.  237,  501,  525,  &c.,  ii.  p.  9, 
n.  570,  iii.  pp.  124,  358;  Krause,  Vitae  et  Fragm. 
vet.  Historic.  Latin,  p.  266,  &c.) 

ANTICLEI'A  (’Avri'/cAeja),  a  daughter  of  Au- 
tolycus,  wife  of  Laertes,  and  mother  of  Odysseus. 
(Horn.  Od.  xi.  85.)  According  to  Homer  she  died 
of  grief  at  the  long  absence  of  her  son,  who  met  her 
and  spoke  with  her  in  Hades.  ( Od .  xv.  356,  &c., 
xi.  202,  &c.)  According  to  other  traditions,  she 
put  an  end  to  her  own  life  after  she  had  heard  a 
report  of  the  death  of  her  son.  (Hygin.  Fab.  243.) 
Hyginus  {Fab.  201)  also  states,  that  previous  to 
her  marrying  Laertes,  she  lived  on  intimate  terms 
with  Sisyphus  ;  whence  Euripides  ( lphig .  Aul.  524) 
calls  Odysseus  a  son  of  Sisyphus.  (Comp.  Sophocl. 
Phil.  417 ;  Ov.  Met.  xiii.  32  ;  Serv.  ad  Aen.  vi. 
529.)  It  is  uncertain  whether  this  Anticleia  is  the 
same  as  the  one  whose  son  Periphetes  was  killed 
by  Theseus.  Of  this  Periphetes  she  was  the  mother 
by  Hephaestus  or  by  Poseidon.  (Apollod.  iii.  16. 
§  1;  Paus.  ii.  1.  §  4  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  38.)  Another 
mythical  personage  of  this  name,  who  married 
Machaon,  the  son  of  Asclepius,  is  mentioned  by 
Paus.  iv.  30.  §  2.  [L.  S.J 

ANTICLEIDES  ('AvrueKclBiis),  of  Athens 
(Athen.  xi.  p.  446,  c.),  lived  after  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great  (Plut.  Alex.  46),  and  is  fre¬ 
quently  referred  to  by  later  writers.  He  wrote,  1. 
nepl  NorrTwiq  containing  an  account  of  the  return 
of  the  Greeks  from  their  ancient  expeditions. 
(Athen.  iv.  p.  157,  f.,  ix.  p.  384,  d.,  xi.  p.  466,  c.) 
Anticleides’  statement  about  the  Pelasgians,  which 
Strabo  (v.  p.  221)  quotes,  is  probably  taken  from 
the  work  on  the  Noovot.  2.  A17A ia/ca,  an  account 
of  Delos.  (Schol.  ad  Apoll.  Rhod.  i.  1207,  1289.) 
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3.  ’E|t777jt(kos,  appears  to  have  been  a  sort  of 
Dictionary,  in  which  perhaps  an  explanation  of 
those  words  and  phrases  was  given  which  occurred 
in  the  ancient  stories.  (Athen.  xi.  p.*473,  b.  c.)  4. 
n epl  ’A\e£dvhpov,  of  which  the  second  book  is 
quoted  by  Diogenes  Laertius,  (viii.  11;  comp.  Plut. 
Alex.  1.  c.)  Whether  these  works  were  all  written 
by  Anticleides  of  Athens,  cannot  be  decided  with 
certainty. 

ANTI'CRATES  ^AvriKpdrr]s),  a  Spartan  who, 
according  to  Dioscourides  ( ap .  Plut.  Ages.  35), 
killed  Epaminondas  at  the  battle  of  Mantineia. 
The  descendants  of  Anticrates  are  said  to  have 
been  called  Maxaipicov^s  by  the  Lacedaemonians, 
on  account  of  his  having  struck  Epaminondas  with 
a  juaxai'pa  (Plut.  1.  c.),  but  Pausanias  (viii.  11. 
§  4)  mentions  Machaerion,  a  Lacedaemonian  or 
Mantinean,  to  whom  this  honour  was  ascribed  by 
some.  Others  attribute  it  to  Gryllus,  the  son  of 
Xenophon.  [Gryllus.] 

ANTIDAM  AS,  or  ANTIDAM  US,  of  Hera- 
cleia,  wrote  in  Greek  a  history  of  Alexander  the 
Great  and  moral  works,  which  are  referred  to  by 
Fulgentius.  (s.  v.  Vespil tones,  fabre.) 

ANTIDO'RUS  (’Avrldupos),  of  Lemnos,  de¬ 
serted  to  the  Greeks  in  the  battle  of  Artemisium, 
and  was  rewarded  by  the  Athenians  by  a  piece  of 
ground  in  Salamis.  (Herod,  viii.  11.) 

ANTI'DOTUS  (’Apt lBotos),  an  Athenian  comic 
poet,  of  whom  we  know  nothing,  except  that  he 
was  of  the  middle  comedy,  which  is  evident  from 
the  fact  that  a  certain  play,  the  'Ogoia,  is  ascribed 
both  to  him  and  to  Alexis.  (Athen.  xiv.  p.  642.) 
We  have  the  titles  of  two  other  plays  of  his,  and 
it  is  thought  that  his  name  ought  to  be  restored  in 
Athenaeus  (i.  p.  28,  e.)  and  Pollux  (vi.  99).  (See 
Meineke,  i.  p.  416.)  [P.  S.] 

ANTI'DOTETS,  an  encaustic  painter,  the  dis¬ 
ciple  of  Euphranor,  and  teacher  of  Nicias  the  Athe¬ 
nian.  His  works  were  few,  but  carefully  executed, 
and  his  colouring  was  somewhat  harsh  ( severior ). 
He  flourished  about  b.  c.  336.  (Plin.  xxxv.  40. 
§§  27,  28.)  [P.  S.] 

ANTI'GENES  (’Awry&ijs).  1.  A  general  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  also  served  under  Philip, 
and  lost  an  eye  at  the  siege  of  Perinthus.  (b.  c. 
340.)  After  the  death  of  Alexander  he  obtained 
the  satrapy  of  Susiana.  He  was  one  of  the  com¬ 
manders  of  the  Argyraspids  {Did.  of  Ant.  s.  v.), 
and  espoused  with  his  troops  the  side  of  Eumenes. 
On  the  defeat  of  the  latter  in  b.  c.  316,  Antigenes 
fell  into  the  hands  of  his  enemy  Antigonus,  and 
was  burnt  alive  by  him.  (Plut.  A  lex.  70  ;  Arrian, 
ap.  Phot.  p.  71,  b.  Bekk.;  Died,  xviii.  62,  xix.  12, 
&c.,  44  ;  Plut.  Eum.  13.) 

2.  A  Greek  historian,  who  spoke  of  the  Ama¬ 
zon’s  visit  to  Alexander.  (Plut.  Alex.  46.)  There 
was  a  grammarian  of  the  same  name.  (Fabric. 
Bibl.  Grace,  iii.  p.  34,  vi.  p.  355.) 

ANTI'GENES  {'Avnyerr] s),  the  name  of  at 
least  three  Greek  physicians. 

1.  An  inhabitant  of  Chios,  mentioned  in  one  of 
the  spurious  letters  of  Euripides  (Eurip.  Epist.  2. 
vol.  ii.  p.  500,  ed.  Beck),  who  (if  he  ever  really 
existed)  must  have  lived  in  the  fifth  century  b.  c. 

2.  One  of  the  followers  of  Cleophantus,  who 
must  have  lived  about  the  middle  of  the  third 
century  b.  c.,  as  Mnemon,  one  of  his  fellow-pupils, 
is  known  to  have  lived  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy 
Euergetes,  b.  c.  247—222.  [Cleophantus  ; 
Mnemon.]  One  of  his  works  is  quoted  by  Caelius 
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Aurelianus  (De  Morb.  Acut.  ii.  ]  0,  p.  46),  and  he 
is  probably  the  physician  mentioned  by  Galen 
( Comment .  in  Hippocr.  “  De  Nat.  Horn."  ii.  6,  vol. 
xv.  p.  136),  together  with  several  others  who  lived 
about  that  time,  as  being  celebrated  anatomists. 

3.  One  of  Galen’s  contemporaries  at  Rome  in 
the  second  century  after  Christ,  who  was  a  pupil 
of  Quintus  and  Marinus,  and  had  an  extensive 
and  lucrative  practice.  Galen  gives  an  account 
u*  Praenot.  ad  Posth.  c.  3.  vol.  xiv.  p.  613) 
of  their  differing  in  opinion  as  to  the  probable 
result  of  the  illness  of  the  philosopher  Eudemus. 
(Le  Clerc,  Hist,  de  la  Med. ;  Fabricius,  Biblioth. 
Gr.  vol.  xiii.  p.  63,  ed.  vet.  ;  Haller,  Biblioth. 
Medic.  Pract.  tom.  i.)  [W.A.G.] 

ANTIGE'NIDAS  (’ Avnyevidas), '  a  Theban, 
the  son  of  Satyrus  or  Dionysius,  was  a  celebrated 
flute-player,  and  also  a  poet.  He  lived  in  the  time 
of  Alexander  the  Great.  (Suidas  and  Harpocrat. 
s.  v. ;  Plut.  de  Alex.  fort.  p.  355,  a.,  de  Music,  p. 
1 1 38,  a. ;  Cic.  Brut.  50  ;  Bode,  Gesch.  d.  lyrisch. 
Dichtkunst  d.  Hellenen ,  ii.  p.  321,  &c.)  His  two 
daughters,  Melo  and  Satyra,  who  followed  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  their  father,  are  mentioned  in  an  epigram 
in  the  Greek  Anthology,  (v.  206.) 

ANTIGNO'TUS.  [Antigonus,  sculptor.] 

ANTI'GONE  (’ AvTiyovi /).  1.  A  daughter  of 

Oedipus  by  his  mother  Jocaste.  She  had  two  bro¬ 
thers,  Eteocles  and  Polyneices,  and  a  sister  Ismene. 
In  the  tragic  story  of  Oedipus  Antigone  appears  as 
a  noble  maiden,  with  a  truly  heroic  attachment  to 
her  father  and  brothers.  When  Oedipus,  in  des¬ 
pair  at  the  fate  which  had  driven  him  to  murder  his 
father,  and  commit  incest  with  his  mother,  had  put 
out  his  eyes,  and  was  obliged  to  quit  Thebes,  he 
went  to  Attica  guided  and  accompanied  by  his 
attached  daughter  Antigone.  (Apollod.  iii.  5.  §  8, 
&c.)  She  remained  with  him  till  he  died  in  Colo- 
nus,  and  then  returned  to  Thebes.  Haemon,  the 
son  of  Creon,  had,  according  to  Apollodorus,  died 
before  this  time ;  but  Sophocles,  to  suit  his  own 
tragic  purposes,  represents  him  as  alive  and  falling 
in  love  with  Antigone.  When  Polyneices,  subse¬ 
quently,  who  had  been  expelled  by  his  brother 
Eteocles,  marched  .against  Thebes  (in  the  war  of 
the  Seven),  and  the  two  brothers  had  fallen  in 
single  combat,  Creon,  who  now  succeeded  to  the 
throne,  issued  an  edict  forbidding,  under  heavy 
penalties,  the  burial  of  their  bodies.  While  every 


one  else  submitted  to  this  impious  command,  Anti¬ 
gone  alone  defied  the  tyrant,  and  buried  the  body 
of  Polyneices.  According  to  Apollodorus  (iii.  7. 
§  1),  Creon  had  her  buried  alive  in  the  same  tomb 
with  her  brother.  According  to  Sophocles,  she 
was  shut  up  in  a  subterraneous  cave,  where  she 
killed  herself,  and  Haemon,  on  hearing  of  her 
death,  killed  himself  by  her  side  ;  so  that  Creon  too 
received  his  punishment.  A  different  account  of 
Antigone  is  given  by  Hyginus.  (Fab.  72.)  Aes¬ 
chylus  and  Sophocles  made  the  story  of  Antigone 
the  subject  of  tragedies,  and  that  of  the  latter,  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  of  ancient  dramas,  is  still 
extant.  Antigone  acts  a  part  in  other  extant  dra¬ 
mas  also,  as  in  the  Seven  against  Thebes  of  Aes¬ 
chylus,  in  the  Oedipus  in  Colonus  of  Sophocles, 
and  in  the  Phoenissae  of  Euripides. 

2.  A  daughter  of  Eurytion  of  Phthia,  and  wife 
of  Peleus,  by  whom  she  became  the  mother  of 
Polydora.  When  Peleus  had  killed  Eurytion 
during  the  chace,  and  fled  to  Acastus  at  Iolcus,  he 
drew  upon  himself  the  hatred  of  Astydameia,  the 
wife  of  Acastus.  [Acastus.]  In  consequence  of 
this,  she  sent  a  calumniatory  message  to  Antigone, 
stating,  that  Peleus  was  on  the  point  of  marrying 
Sterope,  a  daughter  of  Acastus.  Hereupon  Antigone 
hung  herself  in  despair.  (Apollod.  iii.  13.  §  1-3.) 

3.  A  daughter  of  Laomedon  and  sister  of  Priam. 
She  boasted  of  excelling  Hera  in  the  beauty  of  her 
hair,  and  was  punished  for  her  presumptuous  vanity 
by  being  changed  into  a  stork.  (Ov.  Met.  vi.  93.) 

4.  A  daughter  of  Pheres,  married  to  Pyremus 

or  Cometes,  by  whom  she  became  the  mother  of 
the  Argonaut  Asterion.  (Apollon.  Rhod.  i.  35 ; 
Orph.  Arg.  161;  Hygin.  Fab.  14.)  [L.  S.] 

ANTI'GONE  (’ Auriyouri),  the  daughter  of 
Cassander  (the  brother  of  Antipater),  was  the 
second  wife  of  Ptolemy  Lagus,  and  the  mother  of 
Berenice,  who  married  first  the  Macedonian  Philip, 
son  of  Amyntas,  and  then  Ptolemy  Soter.  (Droy- 
sen,  Gesch.  d.  Nachfolger  Alexanders ,  p.  418,  &c., 
and  Tab.  viii.  3.) 

2.  The  daughter  of  Berenice  by  her  first  hus¬ 
band  Philip,  and  the  wife  of  Pyrrhus.  (Plut. 
Pyrrh.  4.) 

ANTIGO'NIDAE,  the  descendants  of  Anti¬ 
gonus,  king  of  Asia.  The  following  genealogical 
table  of  this  family  is  taken  from  Droysen’s  Ges- 
chichte  der  Nachfolger  Alexanders. 


Antigonus,  died  b.  c.  301.  Married  Stratonice, 
daughter  of  Corrhaeus. 


Demetrius  I.  (Poliorcetes),  k.  of  Macedonia,  Philip,  died  b.  c.  306. 

Died  b.  c.  283.  Married 

1 .  Phila,  d.  of  Antipater. 

2.  Eurydice,  widow  of  Ophelias. 

3.  Deidameia,  d.  of  Aeacides. 

4.  An  Illyrian. 

5.  Ptolemais,  d.  of  Ptolemy  Soter. 

6.  Lamia,  an  Hetaira. 


Antigonus  Gonatas, 
k.  of  Macedonia. 

Died  b.  c.  239.  Married 

1.  Phila,  d.  of  Seleucus 
N  icator. 

2.  Demo. 

I 

a 


Stratonice.  Corrabus. 

Married 

1.  Seleucus. 

2.  Antiochus. 


Demetrius,  Phila. 

of  Cyrene. 

Died  b.  c.  250. 

Married  Olympias 
of  Larissa. 


b 


a 
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Demetrius  II.,  k.  of  Halcyoneus. 

Macedonia.  Died  b.  c.  229. 

Married 

1 .  Stratonice,  d.  of  Antio- 
chus  Soter. 

2.  Phthia,d.  of  Alexander, 
the  son  of  Pyrrhus. 


Antigonus  Doson,  k.  of 
Macedonia.  Died  b.  c.  221. 
Married  Phthia,  the  widow 
of  Demetrius  II. 


Echecrates. 

.1 

Antigonus. 


I 

Apama. 


Philip  V.  king  of  Macedonia. 

Died  B.  c.  179. 

I 

Perseus,  k.  of  Macedonia. 

Conquered  by  the  Romans  b.  c.  168. 


ANTI'GONUS  (’ Arriyovos),  a  Greek  writer 
on  the  history  of  Italy.  (Fest.  s.  v.  Romani ; 
Dionys.  Hal.  i.  6.)  It  has  been  supposed  that  the 
Antigonus  mentioned  by  Plutarch  ( Romul .  17)  is 
the  same  as  the  historian,  but  the  saying  there 
quoted  belongs  to  a  king  Antigonus,  and  not  to  the 
historian.  [L.  S.] 

ANTI'GONUS  (’AvTcyoi/os),  son  of  Alex¬ 
ander,  was  sent  by  Perseus,  king  of  Macedonia, 
as  ambassador  into  Boeotia,  in  B.  c.  172,  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  inducing  the  towns  of  Coroneia,  Thebes, 
and  Haliartus  to  remain  faithful  to  the  king. 
(Polyb.  xxvii.  5.)  [L.  S.] 

ANTI'GONUS  Avriyovos),  of  Alexandria, 
a  grammarian  who  is  referred  to  by  Erotian  in  his 
Prooemium  and  his  Prenira.  He  is  perhaps  the 
same  person  as  the  Antigonus  of  whom  the  Scho¬ 
liast  on  Nicander  speaks,  and  identical  with  Anti¬ 
gonus,  the  commentator  of  Hippocrates.  (Erotian, 
p.  13.)  [L.  S.] 

ANTI'GONUS  ( 'Avriyovos ),  king  of  Asia, 
surnamed  the  One-eyed  (Lucian,  Macrob.  1 1  ;  Plut. 
de  Pueror.  Educ.  14),  was  the  son  of  Philip  of 
Elymiotis.  He  was  born  about  B.  c.  382,  and  was 
one  of  the  generals  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  in 
the  division  of  the  empire  after  his  death  (b.  c. 

!  323),  he  received  the  provinces  of  the  Greater 
Phrygia,  Lycia,  and  Pamphylia.  Perdiccas,  who 
had  been  appointed  regent,  had  formed  the  plan  of 
obtaining  the  sovereignty  of  the  whole  of  Alex¬ 
ander’s  dominions,  and  therefore  resolved  upon  the 
ruin  of  Antigonus,  who  was  likely  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  his  ambitious  projects.  Perceiving  the 
danger  which  threatened  him,  Antigonus  fled  with 
his  son  Demetrius  to  Antipater  in  Macedonia  (321); 
but  the  death  of  Perdiccas  in  Egypt  in  the  same 
year  put  an  end  to  the  apprehensions  of  Antigonus. 
Antipater  was  now  declared  regent ;  he  restored  to 
Antigonus  his  former  provinces  with  the  addition 
of  Susiana,  and  gave  him  the  commission  of  carry¬ 
ing  on  the  war  against  Eumenes,  who  would  not 
submit  to  the  authority  of  the  new  regent.  In 
this  war  Antigonus  was  completely  successful ;  he 
defeated  Eumenes,  and  compelled  him  to  take 
refuge  with  a  small  body  of  troops  in  Nora,  an 
impregnable  fortress  on  the  confines  of  Lycaonia  and 
Cappadocia  ;  and  after  leaving  this  place  closely 
invested,  he  marched  into  Pisidia,  and  conquered 
Alcetas  and  Attalus,  the  only  generals  who  still 
held  out  against  Antipater  (bc.  320).  [Alcetas.] 
The  death  of  Antipater  in  the  following  year 
(b.  c.  319)  was  favourable  to  the  ambitious  views 


of  Antigonus,  and  almost  placed  within  his  reach 
the  throne  of  Asia.  Antipater  had  appointed  Po- 
lvsperchon  regent,  to  the  exclusion  of  his  own  son 
Cassander,  who  was  dissatisfied  with  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  his  father,  and  claimed  the  regency  for 
himself.  He  was  supported  by  Antigonus,  and 
their  confederacy  was  soon  afterwards  joined  by 
Ptolemy.  But  they  found  a  formidable  rival  in 
Eumenes,  who  was  appointed  by  Polysperchon  to 
the  command  of  the  troops  in  Asia.  Antigonus 
commanded  the  troops  of  the  confederates,  and  the 
struggle  between  him  and  Eumenes  lasted  for  two 
years.  The  scene  of  the  first  campaign  (b.  c.  318) 
was  Asia  Minor  and  Syria,  of  the  second  (b.  c.  317) 
Persia  and  Media.  The  contest  was  at  length 
terminated  by  a  battle  in  Gabiene  at  the  beginning 
of  b.  c.  316,  in  which  Eumenes  was  defeated.  He 
was  surrendered  to  Antigonus  the  next  day  through 
the  treachery  of  the  Argyraspids,  and  was  put  to 
death  by  the  conqueror. 

Antigonus  was  now  by  far  the  most  powerful  of 
Alexander’s  generals,  and  was  by  no  means  dis¬ 
posed  to  share  with  his  allies  the  fruits  of  his  vic¬ 
tory.  He  began  to  dispose  of  the  provinces  as  he 
thought  fit.  He  caused  Pithon,  a  general  of  great 
influence,  to  be  brought  before  his  council,  and 
condemned  to  death  on  the  charge  of  treachery, 
and  executed  several  other  officers  who  shewed 
symptoms  of  discontent.  After  taking  possession 
of  the  immense  treasures  collected  at  Ecbatana  and 
Susa,  he  proceeded  to  Babylon,  where  he  called 
upon  Seleucus  to  account  for  the  administration  of 
the  revenues  of  this  province.  Such  an  account, 
however,  Seleucus  refused  to  give,  maintaining  that 
he  had  received  the  province  as  a  free  gift  from 
Alexander’s  army  ;  but,  admonished  by  the  recent 
fate  of  Pithon,  he  thought  it  more  prudent  to  get 
out  of  the  reach  of  Antigonus,  and  accordingly  left 
Babylon  secretly  with  a  few  horsemen,  and  fled  to 
Egypt. 

The  ambitious  projects  and  great  power  of  Anti¬ 
gonus  now  led  to  a  general  coalition  against  him, 
consisting  of  Seleucus,  Ptolemy,  Cassander,  and 
Lysimachus.  The  war  began  in  the  year  315, 
and  was  carried  on  with  great  vehemence  and  al¬ 
ternate  success  in  Syria,  Phoenicia,  Asia  Minor, 
and  Greece.  After  four  years,  all  parties  became 
exhausted  with  the  struggle,  and  peace  was  accord¬ 
ingly  made,  in  b.  c.  311,  on  condition  that  the 
Greek  cities  should  be  free,  that  Cassander  should 
retain  his  authority  in  Europe  till  Alexander  Ae- 
gus  came  of  age,  that  Lysimachus  and  Ptolemy 
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should  keep  possession  of  Thrace  and  Egypt  re¬ 
spectively,  and  that  Antigonus  should  have  the 
government  of  all  Asia.  The  name  of  Seleucus, 
strangely  enough,  does  not  appear  in  the  treaty. 

This  peace,  however,  did  not  last  more  than  a 
year.  Ptolemy  was  the  first  to  break  it,  under 
pretence  that  Antigonus  had  not  restored  to  liberty 
the  Greek  cities  in  Asia  Minor,  and  accordingly 
sent  a  fleet  to  Cilicia  to  dislodge  the  garrisons  of 
Antigonus  from  the  maritime  towns,  (b.  c.  310.) 
Ptolemy  was  at  first  successful,  but  was  soon 
deprived  of  all  he  had  gained  by  the  conquests 
of  Demetrius  (Poliorcetes),  the  son  of  Antigonus. 
Meanwhile,  however,  the  whole  of  Greece  was  in  the 
power  of  Cassander,  and  Demetrius  was  therefore 
sent  with  a  large  fleet  to  effect  a  diversion  in  his 
father’s  favour.  Demetrius  met  with  little  opposi¬ 
tion;  he  took  possession  of  Athens  in  b.  c.  307, 
where  he  was  received  with  the  most  extravagant 
flattery.  He  also  obtained  possession  of  Megara, 
and  would  probably  have  become  master  of  the 
whole  of  Greece,  if  he  had  not  been  recalled  by 
his  father  to  oppose  Ptolemy,  who  had  gained  the 
island  of  Cyprus.  The  fleet  of  Demetrius  met  that 
of  Ptolemy  off  the  city  of  Salamis  in  Cyprus,  and 
a  battle  ensuedv  which  is  one  of  the  most  memora¬ 
ble  of  the  naval  engagements  of  antiquity.  Pto¬ 
lemy  was  entirely  defeated  (b.  c.  306),  and  Anti¬ 
gonus  assumed  in  consequence  the  title  of  king, 
and  the  diadem,  the  symbol  of  royal  power  in 
Persia.  He  also  conferred  the  same  title  upon 
Demetrius,  between  whom  and  his  father  the  most 
cordial  friendship  and  unanimity  always  prevailed. 
The  example  of  Antigonus  was  followed  by  Ptole¬ 
my,  Lysimachus,  and  Seleucus,  who  are  from  this 
time  designated  as  kings.  The  city  of  Antigoneia 
on  the  Orontes  in  Syria  was  founded  by  Antigonus 
in  the  preceding  year  (b.  c.  307). 

Antigonus  thought  that  the  time  had  now  come 
for  crushing  Ptolemy.  He  accordingly  invaded 
Egypt  with  a  large  force,  but  his  invasion  was  as 
unsuccessful  as  Cassander’s  had  been  :  he  was 
obliged  to  retire  with  great  loss.  (b.  c.  306.)  He 
next  sent  Demetrius  to  besiege  Rhodes,  which  had 
refused  to  assist  him  against  Ptolemy,  and  had 
hitherto  remained  neutral.  Although  Demetrius 
made  the  most  extraordinary  efforts  to  reduce  the 
place,  he  was  completely  baffled  by  the  energy  and 
perseverance  of  the  besieged  ;  and  was  therefore 
glad,  at  the  end  of  a  year’s  siege,  to  make  peace 
with  the  Rhodians  on  terms  very  favourable  to  the 
latter,  (b.  o.  304.)  While  Demetrius  was  engaged 
against  Rhodes,  Cassander  had  recovered  his  for¬ 
mer  power  in  Greece,  and  this  was  one  reason 
that  made  Antigonus  anxious  that  his  son  should 
make  peace  with  the  Rhodians.  Demetrius  crossed 
over  into  Greece,  and  after  gaining  possession  of 
the  principal  cities  without  much  difficulty,  col¬ 
lected  an  assembly  of  deputies  at  Corinth  (b.  c. 
303),  which  conferred  upon  him  the  same  title 
that  had  formerly  been  bestowed  upon  Philip  and 
Alexander.  He  now  prepared  to  march  north¬ 
wards  against  Cassander,  who,  alarmed  at  his  dan¬ 
gerous  position,  sent  proposals  of  peace  to  Antigo¬ 
nus.  The  proud  answer  was,  “  Cassander  must 
yield  to  the  pleasure  of  Antigonus.”  But  Cassan¬ 
der  had  not  sunk  so  low  as  this  :  he  sent  ambas¬ 
sadors  to  Seleucus  and  Ptolemy  for  assistance,  and 
induced  Lysimachus  to  invade  Asia  Minor  in  order 
to  make  an  immediate  diversion  in  his  favour. 
Antigonus  proceeded  in  person  to  oppose  Lysima- 
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chus,  and  endeavoured  to  force  him  to  an  engage¬ 
ment  before  the  arrival  of  Seleucus  from  upper 
Asia.  But  in  this  he  could  not  succeed,  and  the 
campaign  accordingly  passed  away  without  a  bat¬ 
tle.  (b.  c.  302.)  During  the  winter,  Seleucus 
joined  Lysimachus,  and  Demetrius  came  from 
Greece  to  the  assistance  of  his  father.  The  deci¬ 
sive  battle  took  place  in  the  following  year  (b.  c. 
301),  near  Ipsus  in  Phrygia.  Antigonus  fell  in 
the  battle,  in  the  eighty-first  year  of  his  age,  and 
his  army  was  completely  defeated.  Demetrius 
escaped,  but  was  unable  to  restore  the  fortunes  of 
his  house.  [Demetrius.]  The  dominions  of 
Antigonus  were  divided  between  the  conquerors  : 
Lysimachus  obtained  the  greater  part  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  Seleucus  the  countries  between  the 
coast  of  Syria  and  the  Euphrates,  together  with  a 
part  of  Phrygia  and  Cappadocia.  (Diod.  lib.  xviii.- 
xx.  ;  Plut.  Eumenes  and  Demetrius ;  Droysen, 
Geschichte  der  Nachfolger  Alexanders;  Thirl  wall’s 
Greece ,  vol.  vii.) 

The  head  on  the  following  coin  of  Antigonus, 
Frohlich  supposes  to  be  Neptune’s,  but  Eckhel 
thinks  that  it  represents  Dionysus,  and  that  the 
coin  was  struck  by  Antigonus  after  his  naval  vic¬ 
tory  off  Cyprus,  in  order  to  shew  that  he  should 
subdue  all  his  enemies,  as  Dionysus  had  conquered 
his  in  India.  (Eckhel,  vol.  ii.  p.  118.) 


ANTI'GONUS  (’AvTiyovos),  of  Carystus,  is 
supposed  by  some  to  have  lived  in  the  reign  of 
Ptolemaeus  Philadelphus,  and  by  others  in  that  of 
Euergetes.  Respecting  his  life  nothing  is  known, 
but  we  possess  by  him  a  work  called  taTopiw 
napad^wu  crwaywyi)  ( Historiae  Mirabiles ),  which 
consists  for  the  most  part  of  extracts  from  the 
“  Auscultationes  ”  attributed  to  Aristotle,  and  from 
similar  works  of  Callimachus,  Timaeus,  and  others 
which  are  now  lost.  It  is  only  the  circumstance 
that  he  has  thus  preserved  extracts  from  other  and 
better  works,  that  gives  any  value  to  this  compila¬ 
tion  of  strange  stories,  which  is  evidently  made 
without  skill  or  judgment.  It  was  first  edited, 
together  with  Antoninus  Liberalis,  by  Xylander, 
Basel,  1568,  8vo.  The  best  editions  are  those  of 
Meursius,  Lugd.  Bat.  1619,  4to.,  and  of  J.  Beck¬ 
mann,  Leipzig,  1791,  4to.  Antigonus  also  wrote 
an  epic  poem  entitled  ’ Avr'nvaTpos ,  of  which  two 
lines  are  preserved  in  Athenaeus.  (iii.  p.  82.)  The 
Anthologia  Graeca  (ix.  406)  contains  an  epigram 
of  Antigonus.  [L.  S.] 

ANTI'GONUS  (’Ai vriyovos),  of  Cumae,  in 
Asia  Minor,  a  Greek  writer  on  agriculture,  who  is 
referred  to  by  Pliny  ( Elench .  libb.  viii.  xiv.  xv. 
xvii.),  Varro  (De  Re  Rust.  i.  ] ),  and  Columella  (i. 
1),  but  whose  age  is  unknown.  [L.  S.] 

ANTI'GONUS  DOSON  {^AvTiyovos  Aohcroor), 
so  called  because  it  was  said  he  was  always  about 
to  give  but  never  did,  was  the  son  of  Olympias  of 
Larissa  and  Demetrius  of  Cyrene,  who  was  a  son 
of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  and  a  brother  of  Antigo- 
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nus  Gonatas.  [Antigonidae.]  On  the  death 
of  Demetrius  II.,  b.c.  229,  Antigonus  was  ap¬ 
pointed  guardian  of  his  son  Philip,  whence  he 
was  sometimes  designated  by  the  surname  ’E7r£- 
Tpoivos.  (Athen.  vi.  p.  251,  d. ;  Liv.  xl.  54.) 
He  married  the  widow  of  Demetrius,  and  almost 
immediately  afterwards  assumed  the  crown  in 
his  own  right.  At  the  commencement  of  his 
reign  he  was  engaged  in  wars  against  the  bar¬ 
barians  on  the  borders  of  Macedonia,  but  after¬ 
wards  took  an  active  part  in  the  affairs  of  Greece. 
He  supported  Aratus  and  the  Achaean  league 
against  Cleomenes,  king  of  Sparta,  and  the  Aeto- 
lians,  and  was  completely  successful.  He  defeated 
Cleomenes,  and  took  Sparta,  but  was  recalled  to 
Macedonia  by  an  invasion  of  the  Illyrians.  He 
defeated  the  Illyrians,  and  died  in  the  same  year 
(b.  c.  220),  after  a  reign  of  nine  years.  Polybius 
speaks  favourably  of  his  character,  and  commends 
him  for  his  wisdom  and  moderation.  He  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Philip.  V.  (Justin,  xxviii.  3,  4  ;  Plut. 
Arat.  and  Gleom. ;  Polyb.  ii.  45,  &c.,  70;  Niebuhr, 
Kleine  Schriften,  p.  232,  &c.)  [Aratus  ;  Cleo¬ 
menes.] 

ANTI'GONUS  Avriyovos),  son  of  Echec- 
rates,  the  brother  of  Antigonus  Doson,  revealed 
to  Philip  V.,  king  of  Macedonia,  a  few  months 
before  his  death,  b.  c.  179,  the  false  accusations  of 
his  son  Perseus  against  his  other  son  Demetrius, 
in  consequence  of  which  Philip  had  put  the  latter 
to  death.  Indignant  at  the  conduct  of  Perseus, 
Philip  appointed  Antigonus  his  successor ;  but  on 
his  death  Perseus  obtained  possession  of  the  throne, 
and  caused  Antigonus  to  be  killed.  (Liv.  xl.  54- 
58.) 

ANTI'GONUS  GO'NATAS  (’A vriyovos  To- 
varas),  son  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  and  Phila 
(the  daughter  of  Antipater),  and  grandson  of  An¬ 
tigonus,  king  of  Asia.  [Antigonidae.]  When 
his  father  Demetrius  was  driven  out  of  Mace¬ 
donia  by  Pyrrhus,  in  b.  c.  287,  and  crossed 
over  into  Asia,  Antigonus  remained  in  Pelopon¬ 
nesus  ;  but  he  did  not  assume  the  title  of 
king  of  Macedonia  till  after  his  father’s  death 
in  Asia  in  b.  c.  283.  It  was  some  years,  how¬ 
ever,  before  he  obtained  possession  of  his  pa¬ 
ternal  dominions.  Pyrrhus  was  deprived  of  the 
kingdom  by  Lysimachus  (b.  c.  286);  Lysimachus 
was  succeeded  by  Seleucus  (280),  who  was  mur¬ 
dered  by  Ptolemy  Ceraunus.  Ceraunus  shortly 
:  after  fell  in  battle  against  the  Gauls,  and  during 
>  the  next  three  years  there  was  a  succession  of 
;  claimants  to  the  throne.  Antigonus  at  last  ob¬ 
tained  possession  of  the  kingdom  in  277,  notwith- 
?  standing  the  opposition  of  Antiochus,  the  son  of 
1  Seleucus,  who  laid  claim  to  the  crown  in  virtue  of 
his  father’s  conquests.  But  he  withdrew  his 
:  claim  on  the  marriage  of  his  half-sister,  Phila, 
with  Antigonus.  He  subsequently  defeated  the 
Gauls,  and  continued  in  possession  of  his  king¬ 
dom  till  the  return  of  Pyrrhus  from  Italy  in  27 3, 
who  deprived  him  of  the  whole  of  Macedonia, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  places.  He  recovered 
his  dominions  in  the  following  year  (272)  on  the 
death  of  Pyrrhus  at  Argos,  but  was  again  de¬ 
prived  of  them  by  Alexander,  the  son  of  Pyrrhus. 
Alexander,  however,  did  not  retain  possession 
of  the  country  long,  and  was  compelled  to  retire 
by  the  conquests  of  Demetrius,  the  brother  or 
son  of  Antigonus,  who  now  obtained  part  of 
Epeirus  in  addition  to  his  paternal  dominions.  He 
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subsequently  attempted  to  prevent  the  formation 
of  the  Achaean  league,  and  died  in  B.  c.  239,  at 
the  age  of  eighty,  after  a  reign  of  forty-four  years. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Demetrius  II.  ( Plut.  Demetr.  _ 
51,  Pyrrhus ,  26 ;  Justin,  xxiv.  1,  xxv.  1 — 3, 
xxvi.  2  ;  Polyb.  ii.  43,  &c. ;  Lucian,  Macrob.  c.  11; 
Niebuhr,  Kleine.  Schriften ,  p.  227,  &c.)  Antigonus’ 
surname  Gonatas  is  usually  derived  from  Gonnos 
or  Gonni  in  Thessaly,  which  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  place  of  his  birth  or  education.  Niebuhr 
(/.  c.),  however,  remarks,  that  Thessaly  did  not 
come  into  his  father’s  possession  till  Antigonus 
had  grown  up,  and  he  thinks  that  Gonatas  is  a 
Macedonian  word,  the  same  as  the  Romaic  yorards, 
which  signifies  an  iron  plate  protecting  the  knee, 
and  that  Antigonus  obtained  this  surname  from 
wearing  such  a  piece  of  defensive  armour. 


COIN  OF  ANTIGONUS  GONATAS. 

ANTI'GONUS  Avriyovos),  king  of  Judaea, 
the  son  of  Aristobulus  II.  and  the  last  of  the  Mac¬ 
cabees  who  sat  on  the  royal  throne.  After  his  fa¬ 
ther  had  been  put  to  death  by  Pompey’s  party, 
Antigonus  was  driven  out  of  Judaea  by  Antipater 
and  his  sons,  but  was  not  able  to  obtain  any  assist¬ 
ance  from  Caesar’s  party.  He  was  at  length  re¬ 
stored  to  the  throne  by  the  Parthians  in  B.  c.  40. 
Herod,  the  son  of  Antipater,  fled  to  Rome,  and 
obtained  from  the  Romans  the  title  of  king  of 
Judaea,  through  the  influence  of  Antony.  Herod 
now  marched  against  Antigonus,  whom  he  defeated, 
and  took  Jerusalem,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Roman 
general  Sosius,  after  a  long  and  obstinate  siege. 
Antigonus  surrendered  himself  to  Sosius, who  hand¬ 
ed  him  over  to  Antony.  Antony  had  him  executed 
at  Antioch  as  a  common  malefactor  in  b.  c.  37. 
(Joseph.  Aniiq.  xiv.  13-16,  B.  J.  i.  13,  14;  Dion 
Cass.  xlix.  22.  Respecting  the  difference  in  chro¬ 
nology  between  Josephus  and  Dion  Cassius,  see 
Wernsdorf,  de  Fide  Librorum  Maccab.  p.  24,  and 
Ideler,  Chronol.  ii.  p.  389,  &c.) 

ANTI'GONUS  (’A vriyovos),  a  writer  on  paint¬ 
ing,  mentioned  by  Diogenes  Laertius  (vii.  12),  is 
perhaps  the  same  as  the  sculptor,  whom  we  know 
to  have  written  on  statuary.  [P.  S.] 

ANTI'GONUS,  a  general  of  Perseus  in  the 
war  with  the  Romans,  was  sent  to  Aenia  to  guard 
the  coast.  (Liv.  xliv.  26,  32.) 

ANTI'GONUS,  a  Greek  sculptor,  and  an 
eminent  writer  upon  his  art,  was  one  of  the  artists 
who  represented  the  battles  of  Attalus  and  Eumenes 
against  the  Gauls.  (Plin.  xxxiv.  19.  §  24.)  He 
lived,  therefore,  about  239  b.  c.,  when  Attalus  I., 
king  of  Pergamus,  conquered  the  Gauls.  A  little 
further  on,  Pliny  (§  26)  says,  “Antigonus  et  pe- 
rixyomenon,  tyrannicidasque  supra  dictos,”  where 
one  of  the  best  MSS.  has  “Antignotus  et  luctatores, 
perixyomenon,”  &c.  [P.  S.] 

ANTI'GONUS  (’A vriyovos'),  a  Greek  army 
surgeon,  mentioned  by  Galen,  who  must  therefore 
have  lived  in  or  before  the  second  century  after 
Christ.  (Galen,  De  Compos.  Medicam.  sec.  Locos , 
ii.  1,  vol.  xii.  pp.  557,  580.)  Marcellus  Empiricus 
quotes  a  physician  of  the  same  name,  who  may 
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very  possibly  be  the  same  person  (Marc.  Empir. 
De  Medicam.  c.  8.  pp.  266,  267,  274) ;  and  Lucian 
mentions  an  impudent  quack  named  Antigonus, 
who  among  other  things  said,  that  one  of  his  pa¬ 
tients  had  been  restored  to  life  after  having  been 
buried  for  twenty  days.  (Luc.  Philopseudes ,  §§21, 
25,  26.  vol.  iii.  ed.  Tauchn.)  [W.A.G.] 

ANTI'LEON  (’AimAeW),  a  Greek  author  who 
wrote  a  work  on  chronology  (riepl  Xpovwu),  the 
second  book  of  which  is  referred  to  by  Diogenes 
Laertius,  (iii.  3.)  Whether  he  is  the  same  per¬ 
son  as  the  Antileon  mentioned  by  Pollux  (ii.  4, 
151)  is  uncertain.  [L.  S.] 

ANTI'LOCHUS  (’ Avt'iAoxos),  a  son  of  Nestor, 
king  of  Pylos,  by  Anaxibia  (Apollod.  i.  9.  §  9), 
or  according  to  the  Odyssey  (iii.  451),  by  Eury- 
dice.  Hyginus  (Fab.  252)  states,  that  as  an 
infant  he  was  exposed  on  mount  Ida,  and  suckled 
by  a  dog.  He  is  mentioned  among  the  suitors  of 
Helen.  (Apollod.  iii.  10.  §  8.)  According  to  the 
Homeric  account,  he  accompanied  his  father  to 
Troy,  but  Nestor  being  advised  by  an  oracle  to 
guard  his  son  against  an  Ethiopian,  gave  him 
Chalion  as  his  constant  attendant.  (Eustath.  ad 
Horn.  p.  1697.)  Antilochus  appears  in  the  Ho¬ 
meric  poems  as  one  of  the  youngest,  handsomest, 
and  bravest  among  the  Greeks,  and  is  beloved  by 
Achilles.  (Od.  iii.  112  ;  II.  xxiii.  556,  607,  xviii. 
16.)  He  fell  at  Troy  by  the  hands  of  Memnon, 
the  Ethiopian.  ( Od .  iv.  186,  &c.,  xi.  522;  Pind. 
Pyth.  vi.  32,  &c.)  Hyginus,  in  one  passage  (Fab. 
112)  states  that  he  was  slain  by  Memnon,  and  in 
another  (Fab.  113)  he  makes  Hector  his  conqueror. 
The  remains  of  Antilochus  were  buried  by  the 
side  of  those  of  his  friends  Achilles  and  Patroclus 
(Od.  xxiv.  78),  and  in  Hades  or  the  island  of  Leuce 
he  likewise  accompanied  his  friends.  (Od.  xxiv. 
16;  Paus.  iii.  19.  §  11.)  Philostratus  (Her.  iii.  2) 
gives  a  different  account  of  him.  When  Nestor 
went  to  Troy,  his  son  was  yet  too  young  to  ac¬ 
company  him  ;  but  in  the  course  of  the  war  he 
came  to  Troy  and  applied  to  Achilles  to  soothe  the 
anger  of  his  father  at  his  unexpected  arrival. 
Achilles  was  delighted  with  the  beauty  and  the 
warlike  spirit  of  the  youth,  and  Nestor  too  was 
proud  of  his  son,  and  took  him  to  Agamemnon. 
According  to  Philostratus,  Antilochus  was  not  slain 
by  the  Ethiopian  Memnon,  but  by  a  Trojan  of 
that  name.  Achilles  not  only  avenged  his  death 
on  Memnon,  but  celebrated  splendid  funeral  games, 
and  burnt  the  head  and  armour  of  Memnon  on  the 
funeral  pyre.  (Comp.  Bockh,  ad  Pind.  p.  299.) 
Antilochus  was  painted  byPolygnotus  in  theLesche 
of  Delphi.  (Paus.  x.  30.  §  1  ;  Philostr.  Icon.  ii. 
7.)  [L.  S.] 

ANTPLOCHUS  (’  Avt'iAoxos),  a  Greek  histo¬ 
rian,  who  wrote  an  account  of  the  Greek  philoso¬ 
phers  from  the  time  of  Pythagoras  to  the  death  of 
Epicurus,  whose  system  he  himself  adopted.  (Clem. 
Alex.  Strom,  i.  p.  133.)  He  seems  to  be  the  same 
as  the  Antilogus  mentioned  by  Dionysius  of  Hali¬ 
carnassus.  (De  Comp.  Verb.  4  ;  comp.  Anonym. 
Descript.  Olymp.  xlix.)  Theodoret  (Therap.  viii. 
p.  908)  quotes  an  Antilochus  as  his  authority  for 
placing  the  tomb  of  Cecrops  on  the  acropolis  of 
Athens,  but  as  Clemens  of  Alexandria  (Protrept. 
p.  13)  and  Arnobius  (adv.  Gent.  vi.  6)  refer  for 
the  same  fact  to  a  writer  of  the  name  of  Antiochus, 
there  may  possibly  be  an  error  in  Theodoret.  [L.  S.] 
ANTiMA'CHIDES,  architect.  [Antistates.] 
ANTl'MACHUS  (’A^t i/uaxos),  a  Trojan,  who, 
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when  Menelaus  and  Odysseus  came  to  Troy  to  ask 
for  the  surrender  of  Helen,  advised  his  countrymen 
to  put  the  ambassadors  to  death.  (Horn.  II.  xi. 
122,  &c.,  138,  &c.)  It  was  Antimachus  who 
principally  insisted  upon  Helen  not  being  restored 
to  the  Greeks.  (II.  xi.  125.)  He  had  three  sons, 
and  when  two  of  them,  Peisander  and  Hippolochus, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Menelaus,  they  were  both 
put  to  death. 

There  are  three  other  mythical  personages  of 
this  name.  (Hygin.  Fab.  170  ;  Schol.  ad  Pind. 
Isthm.  iv.  104;  Ov.  Met.  xii.  460.)  [L.  S.] 

ANTl'MACHUS  ('AMp.aXos).  1.  Of  Claros, 
a  son  of  Hipparchus,  was  a  Greek  epic  and 
elegiac  poet.  (Cic.  Brut.  51  ;  Ov.  Trist.  i.  6.  1.) 
He  is  usually  called  a  Colophonian,  probably  only 
because  Claros  belonged  to  the  dominion  of  Colo¬ 
phon.  He  flourished  during  the  latter  period  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war.  (Diod.  xiii.  108.)  The 
statement  of  Suidas  that  he  was  a  disciple  of  Pan- 
yasis  would  make  him  belong  to  an  earlier  date, 
but  the  fact  that  he  is  mentioned  in  connexion 
with  Lysander  and  Plato  the  philosopher  suffi¬ 
ciently  indicates  the  age  to  which  he  belonged. 
(Plut.  Lysand.  18  ;  Proclus,  ad  Plat.  Tim.  i.  p.28.) 
Plutarch  relates  that  at  the  Lysandria — for  thus 
the  Samians  called  their  great  festival  of  the  Heraea, 
to  honour  Lysander — Antimachus  entered  upon  a 
poetical  contest  with  one  Niceratus  of  Heracleia. 
The  latter  obtained  the  prize  from  Lysander  him¬ 
self,  and  Antimachus,  disheartened  by  his  failure, 
destrojmd  his  own  poem.  Plato,  then  a  young 
man,  happened  to  be  present,  and  consoled  the 
unsuccessful  poet  by  saying,  that  ignorance,  like 
blindness,  was  a  misfortune  to  those  who  laboured 
under  it.  The  meeting  between  Antimachus  and 
Plato  is  related  differently  by  Cicero  (l.  c.),  who 
also  places  it  manifestly  at  a  different  time  and 
probably  also  at  a  different  place  ;  for,  according  to 
him,  Antimachus  once  read  to  a  numerous  audience 
his  voluminous  poem  (Thebais),  and  his  hearers 
were  so  wearied  with  it,  that  all  gradually  left  the 
place  with  the  exception  of  Plato,  whereupon  the 
poet  said,  “  I  shall  nevertheless  continue  to  read, 
for  one  Plato  is  worth  more  than  all  the  thousands 
of  other  hearers.”  Now  an  anecdote  similar  to 
the  one  related  by  Cicero  is  recorded  of  Antagoras 
the  Rhodian  [Antagoras],  and  this  repetition  of 
the  same  occurrence,  together  with  other  improba¬ 
bilities,  have  led  Welcker  (Der  Epische  Cyclus,  p. 
105,  &c.)  to  reject  the  two  anecdotes  altogether  as 
inventions,  made  either  to  show  the  uninteresting 
character  of  those  epics,  or  to  insinuate  that,  al¬ 
though  they  did  not  suit  the  taste  of  the  multitude, 
they  were  duly  appreciated  by  men  of  learning 
and  intelligence. 

The  only  other  circumstance  of  the  life  of  Anti¬ 
machus  that  we  know  is,  his  love  for  Lyde,  who 
was  either  his  mistress  or  his  wife.  He  followed 
her  to  Lydia;  but  she  appears  to  have  died  soon 
after,  and  the  poet  returned  to  Colophon  and 
sought  consolation  in  the  composition  of  an  elegy 
called  Lyde,  which  was  very  celebrated  in  an¬ 
tiquity.  (Athen.  xiii.  p.  598  ;  Brunck,  Analect.  i. 
p.  219.)  This  elegy,  which  was  very  long,  con¬ 
sisted  of  accounts  of  the  misfortunes  of  all  the 
mythical  heroes  who,  like  the  poet,  had  become 
unfortunate  through  the  early  death  of  their  be¬ 
loved.  (Plut.  Consol,  ad  Apollon,  p.  106,  b.)  It 
thus  contained  vast  stores  of  mythical  and  anti¬ 
quarian  information,  and  it  was  chiefly  for  this  and 
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not  for  any  higher  or  poetical  reason,  that  Agathar- 
chides  made  an  abridgment  of  it.  (Phot.  Bibl. 
p.  171,  ed.  Bekker.) 

The  principal  work  of  Antimachus  was  his  epic 
poem  called  Thebais  (QrjSal's),  which  Cicero  desig¬ 
nates  as  magnum  illud  volumen.  Porphyrius  (ad, 
Horat.  ad  Pison.  146)  says,  that  Antimachus  had 
spun  out  his  poem  so  much,  that  in  the  24th  book 
(volumen)  his  Seven  Heroes  had  not  yet  arrived  at 
Thebes.  Now  as  in  the  remaining  part  of  the 
work  the  poet  had  not  only  to  describe  the  war  of 
the  Seven,  but  also  probably  treated  of  the  war  of 
the  Epigoni  (Schol.  ad  Aristoph.  Paoc.  1268),  the 
length  of  the  poem  must  have  been  immense.  It 
was,  like  the  elegy  Lyde,  full  of  mythological  lore, 
and  all  that  had  any  connexion  with  the  subject  of 
the  poem  was  incorporated  in  it.  It  was,  of  course, 
difficult  to  control  such  a  mass,  and  hence  we  find 
it  stated  by  Quintilian  (x.  1.  §  53  ;  comp.  Dionys. 
Hal.  De  verb.  Compos.  22),  that  Antimachus  was 
unsuccessful  in  his  descriptions  of  passion,  that  his 
works  were  not  graceful,  and  were  deficient  in 
arrangement.  His  style  also  had  not  the  simple 
and  easy  flow  of  the  Homeric  poems.  He  bor¬ 
rowed  expressions  and  phrases  from  the  tragic 
writers,  and  frequently  introduced  Doric  forms. 
(Schol.  ad  Nicand.  Theriac.  3.)  Antimachus  was 
thus  one  of  the  forerunners  of  the  poets  of  the 
Alexandrine  school,  who  wrote  more  for  the  learned 
and  a  select  number  of  readers  than  for  the  public 
at  large.  The  Alexandrine  grammarians  assigned 
to  him  the  second  place  among  the  epic  poets,  and 
the  emperor  Hadrian  preferred  his  works  even  to 
those  of  Homer.  (Dion.  Cass.  lxix.  4 ;  Spartian. 
Hadrian.  5.)  There  are  some  other  works  which 
are  ascribed  to  Antimachus,  such  as  a  work  en¬ 
titled  VA preyis  (Steph.  Byz.  s.  v.  KorvAaiou),  a 
second  called  AeAra  (Athen.  vii.  p.  300),  a  third 
called  'laxlvy  (Etymol.  M.  s.  v.  ’AgoA^Tcop),  and 
perhaps  also  a  Centauromachia  (Natal.  Com.  vii. 
4) ;  but  as  in  all  these  cases  Antimachus  is 
mentioned  without  any  descriptive  epithet,  it  can¬ 
not  be  ascertained  whether  he  is  the  Clarian 
poet,  for  there  are  two  other  poets  of  the  same 
name.  Suidas  says  that  Antimachus  of  Claros  was 
also  a  grammarian,  and  there  is  a  tradition  that  he 
made  a  recension  of  the  text  of  the  Homeric  poems ; 
but  respecting  these  points  see  F.  A.  Wolf,  Pro- 
legom.  pp.clxxvii.  and  clxxxi.,  &c.  The  numerous 
fragments  of  Antimachus  have  been  collected  by 
C.  A.  G.  Schellenberg,  Halle,  1786,  8vo.  Some 
additional  fragments  are  contained  in  H.  G.  Stoll, 
Animadv.  in  A ntimachi  Fragm.  Gotting.  1841. 
Those  belonging  to  the  Thebais  are  collected  in 
Diintzer’s  Die  Fragm.  der  Episch.  Poes,  der  Griech. 

.  his  auf  Alexand.  p.  99,  &c.,  comp,  with  Nachtrag , 
p.  38,  &c.  See  N.  Bach,  Philetae ,  Hermesianactis , 

)  <^c.  reliquiae ,  Syc.  Epimetrum  de  Antimachi  Lyda , 
p.  240  ;  Blomfield  in  the  Classical  Journal ,  iv.  p. 

■  231  ;  Welcker,  Der  Epische  Cyclus,  p.  102,  &c. 

2.  Of  Teos,  an  epic  poet.  Plutarch  (Romul. 
12)  states,  that  he  was  said  to  have  known  some¬ 
thing  about  the  eclipse  which  occurred  on  the  day 
of  the  foundation  of  Rome.  Clemens  Alexandrinus 
(Strom,  vi.  p.  622,  c.)  quotes  an  hexameter  verse 
from  him,  which  Agias  is  said  to  have  imitated. 
If  this  statement  is  correct,  Antimachus  would 
belong  to  an  early  period  of  Greek  literature. 

3.  Of  Heliopolis  in  Egypt,  is  said  by  Suidas 
to  have  written  a  poem  called  Koagoiroda,  that  is, 
on  the  creation  of  the  universe,  consisting  of  37 80 
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hexameter  verses.  Tzetzes  (ad  Lycophr.  245) 
quotes  three  lines  from  Antimachus,  but  whether 
they  belong  to  Antimachus  of  Heliopolis,  or  to 
either  of  the  two  other  poets  of  the  same  name, 
cannot  be  ascertained.  (Diintzer,  Fragm.  der 
Episch.  Poes,  von  Alexand .,  &c.  p.  97.)  [L.  S.] 
ANTI'MACHUS,  a  sculptor,  celebrated  for  his 
statues  of  ladies.  (Plin.  xxxiv.  19.  §  26.)  [P.  S.] 
ANTIME'NIDAS.  [Alcaeus.] 
ANTIMOERUS  (’Avt igoipos),  a  sophist,  was 
a  native  of  Monde  in  Thrace,  and  is  mentioned 
with  praise  among  the  disciples  of  Protagoras. 
(Plat.  Protag.  p.  315,  a.;  Themist.  Orat.  xxix. 
p.  347,  d.)  ^  •  [L.  S.] 

ANTI'NOE  (’Aptipotj),  a  daughter  ofCepheus. 
At  the  command  of  an  oracle  she  led  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  Mantineia  from  the  spot  where  the  old 
town  stood,  to  a  place  where  the  new  town  was 
to  be  founded.  She  was  guided  on  her  way  by  a 
serpent.  She  had  a  monument  at  Mantineia  com¬ 
memorating  this  event.  (Paus.  viii.  8.  §  3,  9. 
§2.)  In  the  latter  of  these  passages  she  is  called 
Antonoe.  Two  other  mythical  personages  of  this 
name  occur  in  Schol.  ad  Apollon.  Rhod.  i.  164  ; 
Paus.  viii.  11.  §  2.  [L.  S.] 

ANTI'NOUS  (' Avtlvovs),  a  son  of  Eupeithesof 
Ithaca,  and  one  of  the  suitors  of  Penelope,  who 
during  the  absence  of  Odysseus  even  attempted  to 
make  himself  master  of  the  kingdom  and  threaten¬ 
ed  the  life  of  Telemachus.  (Horn.  Od.  xxii.  48,  &c., 
iv.  630,  &c.,  xvi.  371.)  When  Odysseus  after  his 
return  appeared  in  the  disguise  of  a  beggar,  Anti- 
nous  insulted  him  and  threw  a  foot-stool  at  him. 
(Od.  xviii.  42,  &c.)  On  this  account  he  was  the 
first  of  the  suitors  who  fell  by  the  hands  of  Odys¬ 
seus.  (xxii.  8,  &c.  )  [L.S.] 

ANTI'NOUS  (’Ai nivovs),  a  chief  among  the 
Molossians  in  Epeirus,  who  became  involved, 
against  his  own  will,  in  the  war  of  Perseus,  king 
of  Macedonia,  against  the  Romans.  His  family 
and  that  of  another  chief,  Cephalus,  were  connect¬ 
ed  with  the  royal  house  of  Macedonia  by  friend¬ 
ship,  and  although  he  was  convinced  that  the  war 
against  Rome  would  be  ruinous  to  Macedonia  and 
therefore  had  no  intention  of  joining  Perseus,  yet 
Charops,  a  young  Epeirot,  who  had  been  educated 
at  Rome  and  wished  to  insinuate  himself  into  the 
favour  of  the  Romans,  calumniated  Antinous  and 
Cephalus  as  if  they  entertained  a  secret  hostility 
towards  Rome.  Antinous  and  his  friends  at  first 
treated  the  machinations  of  Charops  with  contempt, 
but  when  they  perceived  that  some  of  their  friends 
were  arrested  and  conveyed  to  Rome,  Antinous 
and  Cephalus  were  compelled,  for  the  sake  of  their 
own  safety,  openly,  though  unwillingly,  to  join  the 
Macedonian  party,  and  the  Molossians  followed 
their  example.  After  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
Antinous  fell  fighting,  B.  c.  168.  Polybius  does 
not  state  clearly  whether  Antinous  fell  in  battle,  or 
whether  he  put  an  end  to  his  own  life  in  despair. 
(Polyb.  xxvii.  13,  xxx.  7.)  [L.  S.] 

ANTI'NOUS,  a  youth,  probably  of  low  origin, 
born  at  Bithynium  or  Claudiopolis  in  Bithynia. 
On  account  of  his  extraordinary  beauty  he  was 
taken  by  the  emperor  Hadrian  to  be  his  page,  and 
soon  became  the  object  of  his  extravagant  affection. 
Hadrian  took  him  with  him  on  all  his  journeys. 
It  was  in  the  course  of  one  of  these  that  he  was 
drowned  in  the  Nile.  It  is  uncertain  whether  his 
death  was  accidental,  or  whether  he  threw  himself 
into  the  river,  either  from  disgust  at  the  life  he  led. 
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or  from  a  superstitious  belief  that  by  so  doing  he 
should  avert  some  calamity  from  the  emperor. 
Dion  Cassius  favours  the  latter  supposition.  The 
grief  of  the  emperor  knew  no  bounds.  He  strove 
to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  his  favourite  by 
monuments  of  all  kinds.  He  rebuilt  the  city  of 
Besa  in  the  Thebais,  near  which  Antinous  was 
drowned,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Antinoopolis. 
He  enrolled  Antinous  amongst  the  gods,  caused 
temples  to  be  erected  to  him  in  Egypt  and  Greece 
(at  Mantineia),  and  statues  of  him  to  be  set  up  in 
almost  every  part  of  the  world.  In  one  of  the 
sanctuaries  dedicated  to  him  oracles  were  delivered 
in  his  name.  Games  were  also  celebrated  in  his 
honour.  {Diet,  of  Ant.  s.  v.  'Avnvoeia.)  A  star  be¬ 
tween  the  eagle  and  the  zodiac,  which  the  courtiers 
of  the  emperor  pretended  had  then  first  made  its 
appearance,  and  was  the  soul  of  Antinous,  received 
his  name,  which  it  still  bears.  A  large  number  of 
works  of  art  of  all  kinds  were  executed  in  his 
honour,  and  many  of  them  are  still  extant.  They 
have  been  diffusely  described  and  classified  by 
Konrad  Levezow  in  his  treatise  Ueber  den  An¬ 
tinous  dargestellt  in  den  Kunstdenhnalern  des 
Alterthums.  The  death  of  Antinous,  which  took 
place  probably  in  A.  d.  122,  seems  to  have  formed 
an  era  in  the  history  of  ancient  art.  (Dion  Cass, 
lxix.  11;  Spartian.  Hadrian.  14;  Paus.  viii.  9. 
§  4.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

There  were  various  medals  struck  in  honour  of 
Antinous  in  the  Greek  cities,  but  none  at  Rome  or 
in  any  of  the  Roman  colonies.  In  the  one  an¬ 
nexed,  which  was  struck  at  Bithynium,  the  birth¬ 
place  of  Hadrian,  the  inscription  is  H  ITATPI2 
ANTINOON  0EON,  that  is,  “  His  native  country 
(reverences)  the  god  Antinous.”  The  inscription 
on  the  reverse  is  nearly  effaced  on  the  medal  from 
which  the  drawing  was  made :  it  was  originally 
AAPIANRN  BI0TNIEHN.  On  it  Mercury  is  re¬ 
presented  with  a  bull  by  his  side,  which  probably 
has  reference  to  Apis.  (Eckhel,  vi.  p.  528,  &c.) 


ANTI'OCHIS  (’A vrio^is).  1.  A  sister  of 
Antiochus  the  Great,  married  to  Xerxes,  king  of 
Armosata,  a  city  between  the  Euphrates  and  the 
Tigris.  (Polyb.  viii.  25.) 

2.  A  daughter  of  Antiochus  the  Great,  married 
to  Ariarathes,  king  of  Cappadocia,  bore  to  her  hus¬ 
band  two  daughters  and  a  son  named  Mithridates. 
(Diod.  xxxi.  Eel.  3 ;  Appian,  Syr.  5.) 

3.  A  daughter  of  Achaeus,  married  to  Attalus, 
and  the  mother  of  Attalus  I.,  king  of  Pergamus. 
(Strab.  xiii.  p.  624.) 

ANTTOCHUS  ('  Avnoxos).  There  are  three 
mythical  personages  of  this  name,  concerning  whom 
nothing  of  any  interest  is  related.  (Diod.  iv.  37  ; 
Paus.  i.  5.  §  2,  x.  10.  §  1  ;  Apollod.  ii.  4.  §  5,  & c.; 
Hygin.  Fab.  170.)  [L.  S.] 

ANTI'OCHUS  (’Az/n'oxos),  of  Aegae  in  Cili¬ 
cia,  a  sophist,  or  as  he  himself  pretended  to  be,  a 
Cynic  philosopher.  He  flourished  about  a.  d.  200, 
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during  the  reign  of  Severus  and  Caracalla.  He 
belonged  to  a  distinguished  family,  some  members 
of  which  were  afterwards  raised  to  the  consulship 
at  Rome.  He  took  no  part  in  the  political  affairs  of 
his  native  place,  but  with  his  large  property,  which 
was  increased  by  the  liberality  of  the  emperors,  he 
was  enabled  to  support  and  relieve  his  fellow- 
citizens  whenever  it  was  needed.  He  used  to 
spend  his  nights  in  the  temple  of  Asclepius,  partly 
on  account  of  the  dreams  and  the  communications 
with  the  god  in  them,  and  partly  on  account  of  the 
conversation  of  other  persons  who  likewise  spent 
their  nights  there  without  being  able  to  sleep. 
During  the  war  of  Caracalla  against  the  Parthians 
he  was  at  first  of  some  service  to  the  Roman  army 
by  his  Cynic  mode  of  life,  but  afterwards  he  de¬ 
serted  to  the  Parthians  together  with  Tiridates. 

Antiochus  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
rhetoricians  of  his  time.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Dar- 
danus,  the  Assyrian,  and  Dionysius,  the  Milesian. 
He  used  to  speak  extempore,  and  his  declamations 
and  orations  were  distinguished  for  their  pathos, 
their  richness  in  thought,  and  the  precision  of  their 
style,  which  had  nothing  of  the  pomp  and  bombast 
of  other  rhetoricians.  But  he  also  acquired  some 
reputation  as  a  writer.  Philostratus  mentions  an 
historical  work  of  his  ( terropia )  which  is  praised  for 
the  elegance  of  its  style,  but  what  was  the  subject 
of  this  history  is  unknown.  Phrynichus  (p.  32) 
refers  to  a  work  of  his  called  'Ayopa.  (Philostr. 
Vit.  Soph.  ii.  4.  5.  §  4  ;  Dion  Cass,  lxxvii.  19; 
Suidas,  s.  v. ;  Eudoc.  p.  58.  )  [L.  S.] 

ANTTOCHUS  (’Avr ioXos),  of  Alexandria, 
wrote  a  work  on  the  Greek  poets  of  the  middle 
Attic  comedy.  (Athen.  xi.  p.  282.)  Fabricius 
thinks  that  he  is,  perhaps,  the  same  man  as  the 
mythographer  Antiochus,  who  wrote  a  work  on 
mythical  traditions  arranged  according  to  the  places 
where  they  were  current.  (Ptolem.  Hephaest.  v. 
9  ;  Phot.  Cod.  190.)  Some  writers  are  inclined  to 
consider  the  mythographer  as  the  same  with 
Antiochus  of  Aegae  or  Antiochus  of  Syracuse  ;  but 
nothing  certain  can  be  said  about  the  matter.  [L.  S.] 

ANTTOCHUS  (’A^t foXos),  an  Arcadian,  was 
the  envoy  sent  by  his  state  to  the  Persian  court  in 
b.  c.  367,  when  embassies  went  to  Susa  from  most 
of  the  Grecian  states.  The  Arcadians,  probably 
through  the  influence  of  Pelopidas,  the  Theban 
ambassador,  were  treated  as  of  less  importance 
than  the  Eleans — an  affront  which  Antiochus  re¬ 
sented  by  refusing  the  presents  of  the  king.  (Xen. 
Hell.  vii.  1.  §  33,  &c.)  Xenophon  sa3rs,  that  An¬ 
tiochus  had  conquered  in  the  pancratium ;  and 
Pausanias  informs  us  (vi.  3.  §  4),  that  Antiochus, 
the  pancratiast,  was  a  native  of  Lepreum,  and  that 
he  conquered  in  this  contest  once  in  the  Olympic 
games,  twice  in  the  Nemean,  and  twice  in  the 
Isthmian.  His  statue  was  made  by  Nicodamus. 
Lepreum  was  claimed  by  the  Arcadians  as  one  of 
their  towns,  whence  Xenophon  calls  Antiochus  an 
Arcadian  ;  but  it  is  more  usually  reckoned  as  be¬ 
longing  to  Elis. 

ANTTOCHUS  {'  Avrloxos),  of  Ascalon,  the 
founder,  as  he  is  called,  of  the  fifth  Academy,  was 
a  friend  of  Lucullus  the  antagonist  of  Mithridates, 
and  the  teacher  of  Cicero  during  his  studies  at 
Athens  (b.  c.  79)  ;  but  he  had  a  school  at  Alexan¬ 
dria  also,  as  well  as  in  Syria,  where  he  seems  to 
have  ended  his  life.  (Plut.  Cic.  c.  4,  Lucull.  c.  42 ; 
Cic.  Acad.  ii.  19.)  He  was  a  philosopher  of  con¬ 
siderable  reputation  in  his  time,  for  Strabo  in  de- 
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scribing  Ascalon,  mentions  his  birth  there  as  a 
mark  of  distinction  for  the  city  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  759), 
and  Cicero  frequently  speaks  of  him  in  affectionate 
and  respectful  terms  as  the  best  and  wisest  of  the 
Academics,  and  the  most  polished  and  acute  philo¬ 
sopher  of  his  age.  (Cic.  Acad.  ii.  35,  Brut.  91.) 

He  studied  under  the  stoic  Mnesarchus,  but 
his  principal  teacher  was  Philo,  who  succeedec 
Plato,  Arcesilas,  and  Carneades,as  the  founder  of  the 
fourth  Academy.  He  is,  however,  better  known  as 
the  adversary  than  the  disciple  of  Philo  ;  and  Cicero 
mentions  a  treatise  called  Sosus  (Cic.  Acad.  iv.  4), 
written  by  him  against  his  master,  in  which  he 
refutes  the  scepticism  of  the  Academics.  Another 
of  his  works,  called  “  Canonica,”  is  quoted  by 
Sextus  Empiricus,  and  appears  to  have  been  a 
treatise  on  logic.  (Sext.  Emp.  vii.  201,  see  not.  in 
loc.) 

The  sceptical  tendency  of  the  Academic  philoso¬ 
phy  before  Antiochus,  probably  had  its  origin  in 
Plato’s  successful  attempts  to  lead  his  disciples  to 
abstract  reasoning  as  the  right  method  of  discover¬ 
ing  truth,  and  not  to  trust  too  much  to  the  impres¬ 
sions  of  the  senses.  Cicero  even  ranks  Plato  him¬ 
self  with  those  philosophers  who  held,  that  there 
was  no  such  thing  as  certainty  in  any  kind  of 
knowledge  {Acad.  ii.  23) ;  as  if  his  depreciation 
of  the  senses  as  trustworthy  organs  of  perception, 
and  of  the  kind  of  knowledge  which  they  convey, 
invalidated  also  the  conclusions  of  the  reason. 
There  is,  however,  no  doubt  that  later  philosophers, 
either  by  insisting  too  exclusively  on  the  uncer¬ 
tainty  of  the  senses  (in  order  like  Arcesilas  to  ex¬ 
aggerate  by  comparison  the  value  of  speculative 
truth),  or  like  Carneades  and  Philo,  by  extending 
the  same  fallibility  to  the  reason  likewise,  had 
gradually  fallen  into  a  degree  of  scepticism  that 
seemed  to  strike  at  the  root  of  all  truth,  theoretical 
and  practical.  It  was,  therefore,  the  chief  object 
of  Antiochus,  besides  inculcating  particular  doc¬ 
trines  in  moral  philosophy,  to  examine  the  grounds 
of  our  knowledge,  and  our  capacities  for  discover¬ 
ing  truth  ;  though  no  complete  judgment  can  be 
formed  of  his  success,  as  the  book  in  which  Cicero 
gave  the  fullest  representation  of  his  opinions  has 
been  lost.  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  ix.  8.) 

He  professed  to  be  reviving  the  doctrines  of  the 
old  Academy,  or  of  Plato’s  school,  when  he  main¬ 
tained,  in  opposition  to  Philo  and  Carneades,  that 
the  intellect  had  in  itself  a  test  by  which  it  could 
distinguish  truth  from  falsehood  ;  or  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  Academics,  discern  between  the 
images  arising  from  actual  objects  and  those  con¬ 
ceptions  that  had  no  corresponding  reality.  (Cic. 
Acad.  ii.  18.)  For  the  argument  of  the  sceptics 
was,  that  if  two  notions  were  so  exactly  similar  as 
that  they  could  not  be  distinguished,  neither  of 
them  could  be  said  to  be  known  with  more  cer¬ 
tainty  than  the  other ;  and  that  every  true  notion 
was  liable  to  have  a  false  one  of  this  kind  attached 
to  it :  therefore  nothing  could  be  certainly  known. 
{Id.  13.)  This  reasoning  was  obviously  over¬ 
thrown  by  the  assertion,  that  the  mind  contained 
within  itself  the  standard  of  truth  and  falsehood ; 
and  was  also  met  more  generally  by  the  argument 
that  all  such  reasoning  refutes  itself,  since  it  pro¬ 
ceeds  upon  principles  assumed  to  be  true,  and  then 
concludes  that  there  can  be  no  certain  ground  for 
any  assumption  at  all.  {Id.  34.)  In  like  manner 
Antiochus  seems  to  have  taken  the  side  of  the 
Stoics  in  defending  the  senses  from  the  charge  of 
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utter  fallaciousness  brought  against  them  by  the 
Academics.  {Id.  32.) 

It  is  evident  that  in  such  discussions  the  same 
questions  were  examined  which  had  formerly  been 
more  thoroughly  sifted  by  Plato  and  Aristotle,  in 
analyzing  the  nature  of  science  and  treating  of  the 
different  kinds  of  truth,  according  as  they  were 
objects  of  pure  intellectual  apprehension,  or  only 
of  probable  and  uncertain  knowledge  (to  emiTTrjTou 
and  to  So^aarov) :  and  as  the  result  was  an  attempt 
to  revive  the  dialectic  art  which  the  Academics 
despised,  so  the  notices  extant  of  Antiochus’  moral 
teaching  seem  to  shew,  that  without  yielding  to 
the  paradoxes  of  the  Stoics,  or  the  latitudinarian- 
ism  of  the  Academics,  he  held  in  the  main  doc¬ 
trines  nearly  coinciding  with  those  of  Aristotle  : 
as,  that  happiness  consists  essentially  in  a  virtuous 
life,  yet  is  not  independent  of  external  things. 
{Id.  42,  de  Fin.  v.  25,  Tusc.  Quaest.  v.  8.)  So 
he  denied  the  Stoic  doctrine,  that  all  crimes  were 
equal  {Acad.  ii.  43),  but  agreed  with  them  in 
holding,  that  all  the  emotions  ought  to  be  sup¬ 
pressed.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  though  Cicero 
inclines  to  rank  him  among  the  Stoics  {id.  43),  it 
appears  that  he  considered  himself  an  eclectic  phi¬ 
losopher,  and  attempted  to  unite  the  doctrines  of  the 
Stoics  and  Peripatetics,  so  as  to  revive  the  old 
Academy.  (Sext.  Empir.  i.  235.)  [C.  E.  P.] 

ANTI'OCHUS  {’Avt'ioxos),  an  Astronomer 
of  uncertain  date,  whose  work  ’ATroTeAecqaaTi/ca 
still  exists  in  MS.  in  various  libraries,  and  has  not 
yet  been  printed.  (Fabr.  Bill.  Gr.  iv.  p.  151.)  There 
is  an  introduction  to  the  Tetrabiblus  of  Ptolemaeus, 
of  which  the  original  text  with  a  Latin  translation 
by  H.  Wolf  was  published  at  Basel,  1559,  fob,  as 
the  work  of  an  anonymous  writer.  T.  Gale  {ad 
Iambi,  de  Myst.  p.  364)  claims  this  introduction 
as  the  work  of  Antiochus,  whose  name,  however, 
occurs  in  the  work  itself.  (P.  194.)  [L.  S.] 

ANTI'OCHUS  {’Avtloxos),  an  Athenian, 
was  left  by  Alcibiades  at  Notium  in  command  of 
the  Athenian  fleet,  B.  c.  407,  with  strict  injunctions 
not  to  fight  with  Lysander.  Antiochus  was  the 
master  of  Alcibiades’  own  ship,  and  his  personal 
friend  ;  he  was  a  skilful  seaman,  but  arrogant  and 
heedless  of  consequences.  His  intimacy  with  Alci¬ 
biades  had  first  arisen  upon  an  occasion  mentioned 
by  Plutarch  {Alcib.  10),  who  tells  us,  that  Alcibiades 
in  one  of  his  first  appearances  in  the  popular  assem¬ 
bly  allowed  a  tame  quail  to  escape  from  under  his 
cloak,  which  occurrence  suspended  the  business  of 
the  assembly,  till  it  was  caught  by  Antiochus  and 
given  to  Alcibiades. 

Antiochus  gave  no  heed  to  the  injunctions  of 
Alcibiades,  and  provoked  Lysander  to  an  engage¬ 
ment,  in  which  fifteen  Athenian  ships  were  lost, 
and  Antiochus  himself  was  slain.  This  defeat 
was  one  of  the  main  causes  that  led  to  the  second 
banishment  of  Alcibiades.  (Xen.  Hell.  i.  5.  §  11, 
&c.;  Diod.  xiii.  71;  Plut.  Alcib.  35.) 

ANTI'OCHUS  I.  {’ Avtloxos),  king  of  Com- 
magene,  a  small  country  between  the  Euphrates 
and  mount  Taurus,  the  capital  of  which  was  Samo- 
sata.  It  formerly  formed  part  of  the  Syrian  king¬ 
dom  of  the  Seleucidae,  but  probably  became  an 
independent  principality  during  the  civil  wars  of 
Antiochus  Grypus  and  his  brother.  It  has  been 
supposed  by  some,  that  Antiochus  Asiaticus,  the 
ast  king  of  Syria,  is  the  same  as  Antiochus,  the 
irst  king  of  Commagene ;  but  there  are  no  good 
reasons  for  this  opinion.  (Clinton,  F.H.  iii.  p.  343.) 
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This  king  is  first  mentioned  about  b.  c.  69,  in  the 
campaign  of  Lucullus  against  Tigranes.  (Dion  Cass. 
Frag.  xxxv.  2.) 

After  Pompey  had  deposed  Antiochus  Asiaticus, 
the  last  king  of  Syria,  b.  c.  65,  he  marched  against 
Antiochus  of  Commagene,  with  whom  he  shortly 
afterwards  concluded  a  peace,  (b.  c.  64.)  Pompey 
added  to  his  dominions  Seleuceia  and  the  conquests 
he  had  made  in  Mesopotamia.  (Appian,  Mithr. 
106,  114.)  When  Cicero  was  governor  of  Cilicia 
(b.  c.  51),  he  received  from  Antiochus  intelligence 
of  the  movements  of  the  Parthians.  (Cic.  ad  Fam. 
xv.  1,  3,  4.)  In  the  civil  war  between  Caesar  and 
Pompey  (b.  c.  49),  Antiochus  assisted  the  latter 
with  troops.  (Caesar,  B.  C.  iii.  5  ;  Appian,  B.  C. 
ii.  49.)  In  b.  c.  38,  Ventidius,  the  legate  of  M. 
Antonius,  after  conquering  the  Parthians,  marched 
against  Antiochus,  attracted  by  the  great  treasures 
which  this  king  possessed  ;  and  Antonius,  arriving 
at  the  army  just  as  the  war  was  commencing,  took 
it  into  his  own  hands,  and  laid  siege  to  Samosata. 
He  was,  however,  unable  to  take  the  place,  and 
was  glad  to  retire  after  making  peace  with  Antio¬ 
chus.  (Dion  Cass.  xlix.  20-22;  Plut .Ant.  34.)  A 
daughter  of  Antiochus  married  Orodes,  king  of 
Parthia.  (Dion  Cass.  xlix.  23.)  We  do  not  know 
the  exact  period  of  the  death  of  Antiochus,  but  be 
must  have  died  before  B.  c.  31,  as  his  successor 
Mithridates  is  mentioned  as  king  of  Commagene  in 
that  year.  (Plut.  Ant.  61.) 

ANTPOCHUS  II.  (’Ai/Hoxos),  king  of  Com¬ 
magene,  succeeded  Mithridates  I.,  and  was  sum¬ 
moned  to  Rome  by  Augustus  and  executed  in  b.  c. 
29,  because  he  had  caused  the  assassination  of  an 
ambassador,  whom  his  brother  had  sent  to  Rome. 
Augustus  gave  the  kingdom  to  Mithridates  II., 
who  was  then  a  boy,  because  his  father  had  been 
murdered  by  the  king.  (Dion  Cass.  Iii.  43,  liv.  9.) 

ANTPOCHUS  III.  (’A vTioXos),  king  of  Com¬ 
magene,  seems  to  have  succeeded  Mithridates  II. 
We  know  nothing  more  of  him  than  that  he  died 
in  A.  d.  17.  (Tac.  Ann.  ii.  42.)  Upon  his  death, 
Commagene  became  a  Roman  province  (Tac.  Ann. 
ii.  56),  and  remained  so  till  a.  d.  38,  when  Antio¬ 
chus  Epiphanes  was  appointed  king  by  Caligula. 

ANTPOCHUS  IV.  (’A utIoXos),  king  of  Com¬ 
magene,  surnamed  EPIPHANES  ('E-mcpavijs), 
was  apparently  a  son  of  Antiochus  III.,  and  re¬ 
ceived  his  paternal  dominion  from  Caligula  in  a.  d. 
38,  with  a  part  of  Cilicia  bordering  on  the  sea- 
coast  in  addition.  Caligula  also  gave  him  the 
whole  amount  of  the  revenues  of  Commagene  dur¬ 
ing  the  twenty  years  that  it  had  been  a  Roman 
province.  (Dion  Cass.  lix.  8  ;  Suet.  Cat.  16.)  He 
lived  on  most  intimate  terms  with  Caligula,  and 
he  and  Herod  Agrippa  are  spoken  of  as  the  in¬ 
structors  of  the  emperor  in  the  art  of  tyranny. 
(Dion  Cass.  lix.  24.)  This  friendship,  however, 
was  not  of  very  long  continuance,  for  he  was 
subsequently  deposed  by  Caligula  and  did  not 
obtain  his  kingdom  again  till  the  accession  of 
Claudius  in  a.  d.  41.  (Dion  Cass.  lx.  8.)  In  a.d. 
43  his  son,  also  called  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  was 
betrothed  to  Drusilla,  the  daughter  of  Agrippa. 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xix.  9.  §  1.)  In  a.  d.  53  Antiochus 
put  down  an  insurrection  of  some  barbarous  tribes 
in  Cilicia,  called  Clitae.  (Tac.  Ann.  xii.  55.)  In 
A.  d.  55  he  received  orders  from  Nero  to  levy 
troops  to  make  war  against  the  Parthians,  and  in 
the  year  59  he  served  under  Corbulo  against  Tiri- 
dates,  brother  of  the  Parthian  king  Vologeses.  (xiii. 
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7,  37.)  In  consequence  of  his  services  in  this 
war,  he  obtained  in  the  year  61  part  of  Armenia, 
(xiv.  26.)  He  espoused  the  side  of  Vespasian, 
when  he  was  proclaimed  emperor  in  a.  b.  70  ;  and 
he  is  then  spoken  of  as  the  richest  of  the  tributary 
kings.  (Tac.  Hist.  ii.  81.)  In  the  same  year  he  sent 
forces,  commanded  by  his  son  Antiochus,  to  assist 
Titus  in  the  siege  of  Jerusalem.  (Joseph.  Bell.Jud. 
v.  11.  §  3;  Tac.  Hist.  v.  1.)  Two  years  after¬ 
wards,  a.  d.  72,  he  was  accused  by  Paetus,  the 
governor  of  Syria,  of  conspiring  with  the  Parthians 
against  the  Romans,  and  was  in  consequence  de¬ 
prived  of  his  kingdom,  after  a  reign  of  thirty-four 
years  from  his  first  appointment  by  Caligula.  He 
first  retired  to  Lacedaemon,  and  then  to  Rome, 
where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  with  his 
sons  Antiochus  and  Callinicus,  and  was  treated 
with  great  respect.  (Joseph.  B.  J.  vii.  7.)  There 
are  several  coins  of  this  king  extant,  from  which 
we  learn,  that  the  name  of  his  wife  was  Iotape. 
In  the  one  annexed  he  is  called  BA2IAET2  METAS 
ANTI0X02.  On  the  reverse  a  scorpion  is  repre¬ 
sented,  surrounded  with  the  foliage  of  the  laurel, 
and  inscribed  KOMMArHNRN.  (Eckhel,  iii.  p. 
255,  &c.;  comp.  Clinton,  F.  H.  iii.  p.  343,  &c.) 


ANTPOCHUS  (’ Avtloxos ),  an  Epigrammatic 
poet,  one  of  whose  epigrams  is  extant  in  the  Greek 
Anthology,  (xi.  412.)  [L.  S.] 

ANTPOCHUS  HIERAX  (’A urtoXos  ’tipaZ), 
so  called  from  his  grasping  and  ambitious  character, 
was  the  younger  son  of  Antiochus  II.,  king  of 
Syria.  On  the  death  of  his  father  in  b.  c.  246, 
Antiochus  waged  war  upon  his  brother  Seleucus 
Callinicus,  in  order  to  obtain  Asia  Minor  for  him¬ 
self  as  an  independent  kingdom.  This  war  lasted 
for  many  years,  but  Antiochus  was  at  length  en¬ 
tirely  defeated,  chiefly  through  the  efforts  of  Atta- 
lus,  king  of  Pergamus,  who  drove  him  out  of  Asia 
Minor.  Antiochus  subsequently  fled  to  Egypt, 
where  he  was  killed  by  robbers  in  b.  c.  227.  He 
married  a  daughter  of  Zielas,  king  of  Bithynia. 
(Justin,  xx vii.  2,  3 ;  Polyaen.  iv.  17  ;  Plut.  Mor. 
p.  489,  a. ;  Euseb.  Ckron.  Arm.  pp.  346,  347 ; 
Clinton,  F.  H.  iii.  pp.  311,  312,  413.)  Apollo  is 
represented  on  the  reverse  of  the  annexed  coin. 
(Eckhel,  iii.  p.  219.) 
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ANTI'OCHUS,  a  Jurist,  who  was  at  the  head 
of  the  commission  appointed  to  compile  the  Theo- 
dosian  Code.  He  was  praefectus  praetorio  and 
consul.  In  the  33rd  Novell  of  Theodosius  the 
Younger  (a.  d.  444),  he  is  spoken  of  as  a  person 
deceased,  illustris  memoriae  Antiochus.  He  is  con¬ 
founded  by  Jac.  Godefroi,  in  the  Prolegomena  of 
his  edition  of  the  Theodosian  Code  (c.  1.  §  5)  with 
two  other  persons  of  the  same  name ;  Antiochus, 
mentioned  by  Marcellinus  as  living  in  the  year 
448,  and  Antiochus,  the  eunuch,  who  was  praepo- 
sitns  sajicti  cubicnli.  This  error  was  pointed  out 
by  Ritter  in  the  6th  volume  of  his  edition  of  the 
Theodosian  Code,  p.  6.  [J.  T.  G.] 

ANTI'OCHUS  (’A vtloxos),  of  Laodicea,  a 
sceptic  philosopher,  and  a  disciple  of  Zeuxis,  men¬ 
tioned  by  Diogenes  Laertius,  (ix.  106,1 16.)  [L.  S.] 

ANTIOCHUS  (’Aimoxos),  a  monk  of  the 
monastery  of  St.  Saba,  near  Jerusalem,  flourished 
at  the  time  of  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Per¬ 
sians.  (a.  d.  614.)  He  wrote,  besides  other  works 
of  little  importance,  one  entitled  vavdeKrgs  rrjs 
ay ias  ypacprjs,  an  epitome  of  the  Christian  faith,  as 
contained  in  scripture,  in  1 30  chapters.  This  work 
was  first  published  in  Latin  by  Tilman,  Paris, 
1543,  8vo.,  reprinted  in  the  Bibliotheca  Patrum , 
Paris,  1579  ;  Colon.  1618;  Lugd.  1677.  The  ori¬ 
ginal  Greek  was  first  published  by  Fronto  Ducaeus, 
in  the  Auctarii  Bibl.  Patr.  Paris,  1624,  reprinted 
in  Morell’s  Bibl.  Patr.  Paris,  1644.  A  considera¬ 
ble  fragment  of  it  is  printed  in  Fabricius’  Bibl. 
Graec.  x.  p.  501.  [P.  S.] 

ANTI'OCHUS  PA'CCIUS.  [Paccius  An¬ 
tiochus.] 

ANTI'OCHUS  PHILOME'TOR  (QiAorfrup) 
is  supposed  by  some  persons  to  have  been  a  physi¬ 
cian,  or  druggist,  who  must  have  lived  in  or  before 
the  second  century  after  Christ ;  he  is  the  in¬ 
ventor  of  an  antidote  against  poisonous  reptiles, 
&c.,  of  which  the  prescription  is  embodied  in  a 
short  Greek  elegiac  poem.  The  poem  is  insert¬ 
ed  by  Galen  in  one  of  his  works  ( De  Antid.  ii. 
14,  17,  vol.  xiv.  pp.  185,  201),  but  nothing  is 
known  of  the  history  of  the  author.  Others  sup¬ 
pose  that  a  physician  of  this  name  is  not  the  author 
either  of  the  poem  or  the  antidote,  but  that  they 
are  connected  in  some  way  with  the  Theriaca  which 
Antiochus  the  Great,  king  of  Syria,  was  in  the 
habit  of  using,  and  the  prescription  for  which  he 
dedicated  in  verse  to  Aesculapius  (Plin.  H.  N.  xx. 
cap.  ult.)  or  Apollo.  (Plin.  Valer.  De  Re  Med.  iv. 
38.)  (See  Cagnati  Variae  Observat.  ii.  25,  p.  174, 
ed.  Rom.  1587.)  [W.  A.  G.] 

ANTFOCHUS  (’  Avtloxos).  1.  A  physician, 
who  appears  to  have  lived  at  Rome  in  the  second 
century  after  Christ.  Galen  gives  a  precise  account 
(De  Sanit.  Tuenday  v.  5,  vol.  vi.  p.  332)  of  the 
food  he  used  to  eat  and  the  way  in  which  he 
lived  ;  and  tells  us  that,  by  paying  attention  to  his 
diet,  &c.,  he  was  able  to  dispense  with  the  use  of 
medicines,  and  when  upwards  of  eighty  years  old 
used  to  visit  his  patients  on  foot.  Aetius  (tetrab. 

i.  serm.  iii.  c.  114.  p.  132)  and  Paulus  Aegineta 
(vii.  8,  p.  290)  quote  a  prescription  which  may 
perhaps  belong  to  this  physician,  but  he  is  pro¬ 
bably  not  the  person  mentioned  by  Galen  under  the 
name  “  Antiochus  Philometor.” 

2.  The  name  of  two  physicians?  saints  and 
martyrs,  the  first  of  whom  was  born  of  an  eques¬ 
trian  family  in  Mauritania.  After  devoting 
some  years  to  the  study  of  sacred  and  profane 
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literature,  he  finally  embraced  the  medical  profes¬ 
sion,  not  for  the  sake  of  gain,  but  merely  that  he 
might  be  useful  to  mankind.  He  spent  some  time 
in  Asia  Minor,  where  he  exercised  his  profession 
gratuitously,  and  used  to  endeavour  to  convert  his 
patients  to  Christianity.  He  then  went  to  Sardinia 
during  the  persecution  against  the  Christians  un¬ 
der  Hadrian,  about  a.  d.  120,  where  he  is  said  to 
have  been  cruelly  tortured,  and  at  last  miraculously 
delivered  by  being  taken  up  into  heaven.  His 
memory  is  celebrated  by  the  Romish  church  on 
the  1 3th  of  December. 

3.  The  other  was  born  at  Sebaste  in  Armenia, 
and  was  put  to  death  during  the  persecution  under 
Diocletian,  a.  d.  303 — 311.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  tortured,  and  thrown  to  the  wild  beasts, 
and,  when  these  refused  to  touch  him,  at  last 
beheaded  ;  it  is  added  that  milk,  instead  of  blood, 
issued  from  his  neck,  upon  which  the  executioner 
immediately  professed  himself  to  be  a  Christian, 
and  accordingly  suffered  martyrdom  with  him. 
His  memory  is  celebrated  by  the  Greek  and  Ro¬ 
mish  churches  on  the  15th  of  July.  ( Martyrolo - 
gium  Romanum  ;  Bzovius,  Nomenclator  Sanctorum 
Professione  Medicorum ;  Acta  Sanctorum ,  Jul.  15, 
vol.  iv.  p.  25  ;  dementis,  Menologium  Graecorum , 
vol.  iii.  p.  168;  Fabricius,  Biblioth.  Graeca,  vol. 
xiii.  p.  64,  ed.  vet.)  [W.  A.  G.] 

■ANTI'OCHUS  (’ArTi'oxos),  bishop  of  Ptole- 
ma'is  in  Palestine,  was  a  Syrian  by  birth.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  5th  century  after  Christ,  he  went 
to  Constantinople,  where  his  eloquent  preaching 
attracted  such  attention,  that  he  was  called  by 
some  another  Chrysostom.  He  afterwards  took 
part  warmly  with  the  enemies  of  Chrysostom,  and 
died  not  later  than  408  A.  d.  Besides  many  ser¬ 
mons,  he  left  a  large  work  “against  Avarice,” 
which  is  lost.  (Gennad.  20  ;  Theodoret.  Dial.  ii. ; 
Phot.  Cod.  288;  Act.  Concil.  Ephes.  iii.  p.  118, 
Labbe;  Catal.  Codd.  Vindobon.  pt.  i.  p.  116,  No. 
58.)  [P.  S.] 

ANTI'OCHUS  ('Avtioxos),  an  Athenian 
sculptor,  whose  name  is  inscribed  on  his  statue 
of  Athene  in  the  Villa  Ludovisi  at  Rome.  (Winc- 
kelmann’s  Werfce,  iv.  37 5,  vi.  252,  ed.  1829.)  [P.S.] 
ANTI'OCHUS  (’Ai nloXos\  the  father  of  Se- 
leucus  Nicator,  the  king  of  Syria,  and  the  grand¬ 
father  of  Antiochus  Soter,  was  one  of  Philip’s 
generals.  (Justin,  xv.  4.)  A  genealogical  table  of 
his  descendants  is  given  under  Seleucidae. 

ANTI'OCHUS  (’A ut'loXos),  of  Syracuse,  a 
son  of  Xenophanes,  is  called  by  Dionysius  of  Hali¬ 
carnassus  (Ant.  Rom.  i.  12)  a  very  ancient  histo¬ 
rian.  He  lived  about  the  year  b.  c.  423,  and  was 
thus  a  contemporary  of  Thucydides  and  the  Pelo¬ 
ponnesian  war.  (Joseph.  c.Apion.  i.  3.)  Respect¬ 
ing  his  life  nothing  is  known,  but  his  historical 
works  were  held  in  very  high  esteem  by  the  an¬ 
cients  on  account  of  their  accuracy.  (Dionys.  i.  73.) 
His  two  works  were  :  l.A  history  of  Sicily,  in 
nine  books,  from  the  reign  of  king  Cocalus,  i.  e. 
from  the  earliest  times  down  to  the  year  B.  c.  424 
or  425.  (Diod.  xii.  71.)  It  is  referred  to  by  Pau- 
sanias  (x.  11.  §  3),  Clemens  of  Alexandria  (Pro- 
trept.  p.  22),  and  Theodoret.  (P.115.) — 2.  A 
history  of  Italy,  which  is  very  frequently  referred 
to  by  Strabo  (v.  p.  242,  vi.  pp.  252,  254,  255, 
257,  262,  264,  265,  278),  by  Dionysius  (ll.  cc., 
and  i.  22,  35 ;  comp.  Steph.  Byz.  s.  v.  B pernos  ; 
Hesych.  s.  v.  Xoov gv  ;  Niebuhr,  Hist,  of  Rome ,  i. 
p.  14,  &c.  The  fragments  of  Antiochus  are  con- 
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tained  in  C.  et  T.  Muller,  Fragm.  Histor.  Graec. 
Paris,  1841,  pp.  181 — 184.)  [L.  S.] 

ANTPOCHUS  I.  (’A* nioxos),  king  of  Syria, 
surnamed  SOTER  ( ^urrip ),  was  the  son  of  Seleucus 
Nicator  and  a  Persian  lady,  Apama.  The  mar¬ 
riage  of  his  father  with  Apama  was  one  of  those 
marriages  which  Alexander  celebrated  at  Susa  in 
b.  c.  325,  when  he  gave  Persian  wives  to  his  ge¬ 
nerals.  This  would  fix  the  birth  of  Antiochus 
about  b.  c.  324.  He  was  present  with  his  father 
at  the  battle  of  Ipsus  in  b.  c.  301,  which  secured 
for  Seleucus  the  government  of  Asia.  It  is  related 
of  Antiochus,  that  he  fell  sick  through  love  of 
Stratonice,  the  young  wife  of  his  father,  and  the 
daughter  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  and  that  when 
his  father  learnt  the  cause  of  his  illness  through 
his  physician  Erasistratus,  he  resigned  Stratonice 
to  him,  and  gave  him  the  government  of  Upper 
Asia  with  the  title  of  king.  On  the  murder  of  his 
father  in  Macedonia  in  B.  c.  280,  Antiochus  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  the  whole  of  his  dominions,  and  prose¬ 
cuted  his  claims  to  the  throne  of  Macedonia  against 
Antigonus  Gonatas,  but  eventually  allowed  the 
latter  to  retain  possession  of  Macedonia  on  his 
marrying  Phila,  the  daughter  of  Seleucus  and 
Stratonice.  The  rest  of  Antiochus’  reign  was  chiefly 
occupied  in  wars  with  the  Gauls,  who  had  invaded 
Asia  Minor.  By  the  help  of  his  elephants  he  gained 
a  victory  over  the  Gauls,  and  received  in  consequence 
the  surname  of  Soter  (2a npp).  He  was  afterwards 
defeated  by  Eumenes  near  Sardis,  and  was  sub¬ 
sequently  killed  in  a  second  battle  with  the  Gauls 
(b.  c.  261),  after  a  reign  of  nineteen  years.  By 
his  wife  Stratonice  Antiochus  had  three  children : 
Antiochus  Theos,  who  succeeded  him ;  Apama, 
married  to  Magas ;  and  Stratonice,  married  to 
Demetrius  II.  of  Macedonia.  (Appian,  Syr.  59-65; 
Justin,  xvii.  2 :  Plut.  Demetr.  38,  39  ;  Strab.  xiii. 
p.  623  ;  Paus.  i.  7;  Julian,  Misopog.  p.  348,  a.  b. ; 
Lucian,  Zeuxis ,  8  ;  Aelian,  H.  A.  vi.  44  ;  Plin. 
H.  N.  viii.  42.)  Apollo  is  represented  on  the  re¬ 
verse  of  the  annexed  coin.  (Eckhel.  iii.  p.  215.) 
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ANTIO'CHUS  II.  (’A vrloXos),  king  of  Syria, 
surnamed  THEOS  (@eov),  a  surname  which  he  de¬ 
rived  from  the  Milesians  whom  he  delivered  from 
their  tyrant,  Timarchus,  succeeded  his  father  in 
b.  c.  261.  Soon  after  his  accession  he  became  in¬ 
volved  in  war  with  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  king  of 
Egypt,  which  lasted  for  many  years  and  greatly 
weakened  the  Syrian  kingdom.  Taking  advantage 
of  this  weakness,  Arsaces  was  able  to  establish 
the  Parthian  empire  in  b.  c.  250;  and  his  example 
was  shortly  afterwards  followed  by  Theodotus, 
the  governor  of  Bactria,  who  revolted  from  Antio- 
cbus  and  made  Bactria  an  independent  kingdom. 
The  loss  of  these  provinces  induced  Antiochus  to 
sue  for  peace,  which  was  granted  (b.  c.  250)  on 
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condition  of  his  putting  away  his  former  wife 
Laodice  and  marrying  Berenice,  a  daughter  of 
Ptolemy.  This  connexion  between  Syria  and 
Egypt  is  referred  to  in  the  book  of  Daniel  (xi.  6), 
where  by  the  king  of  the  south  we  are  to  under¬ 
stand  Egypt,  and  by  the  king  of  the  north,  Syria, 
On  the  death  of  Ptolemy  two  years  afterwards 
Antiochus  recalled  Laodice,  but  she  could  not  for¬ 
give  the  insult  that  had  been  shewn  her,  and,  still 
mistrusting  Antiochus,  caused  him  to  be  murdered 
as  well  as  Berenice  and  her  son.  Antiochus  was 
killed  in  b.  c.  246,  after  a  reign  of  fifteen  years. 
By  Laodice  he  had  four  children,  Seleucus  Callini- 
cus,  who  succeeded  him,  Antiochus  Hierax,  a 
daughter,  Stratonice,  married  to  Mithridates,  and 
another  daughter  married  to  Ariarathes.  Phy- 
larchus  related  (Athen.  x.  p.  438),  that  Antiochus 
was  much  given  to  wine.  (Appian,  Syr.  65  ; 
A^hen.  ii.  p.  45 ;  Justin,  xxvii.  1 ;  Polyaen.  viii. 
50  ;  Val.  Max.  ix.  14.  §  1,  extern.;  Hieronym. ad 
Dan.  c.  11.)  On  the  reverse  of  the  coin  annexed, 
Hercules  is  represented  with  his  club  in  his  hand. 
(Eckhel,  iii.  p.218.) 
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ANTPOCHUS  III.  (' Autioxos),  king  of  Syria, 
surnamed  the  Great  (Me7as),  was  the  son  of 
Seleucus  Callinicus,  and  succeeded  to  the  throne  on 
the  death  of  his  brother  Seleucus  Ceraunus,  b.  c. 
223,  when  he  was  only  in  his  fifteenth  year.  His 
first  cousin  Achaeus,  who  might  easily  have  assum¬ 
ed  the  royal  power,  was  of  great  use  to  Antiochus 
at  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  and  recovered 
for  the  Syrian  monarchy  all  the  provinces  in  Asia 
Minor,  which  Attalus,  king  of  Pergamus,  had  ap¬ 
propriated  to  himself.  But  Antiochus  was  not  so 
fortunate  in  his  eastern  dominions.  Molo  and 
Alexander,  two  brothers,  who  had  been  appointed 
to  the  government  of  Media  and  Persis  respectively, 
revolted  and  defeated  the  armies  sent  against  them. 
They  were,  however,  put  down  in  a  second  cam¬ 
paign,  conducted  by  Antiochus  in  person,  who  also 
added  to  his  dominions  the  province  of  Media 
Atropatene.  (b.  c.  220.) 

On  his  return  from  his  eastern  provinces,  Antio¬ 
chus  commenced  war  against  Ptolemy  Philopator, 
king  of  Egjrpt,  in  order  to  obtain  Coele- Syria, 
Phoenicia,  and  Palestine,  which  he  maintained  be¬ 
longed  to  the  Syrian  kingdom.  At  first  he  was 
completely  successful.  In  b.  c.  218,  he  gained  pos¬ 
session  of  the  chief  towns  of  Phoenicia,  but  in  the 
following  year  (b.  c. 2 17),  he  was  defeated  in  a  great 
battle  fought  at  Raphia  near  Gaza,  and  concluded 
in  consequence  a  peace  with  Ptolemy,  by  which  he 
ceded  the  provinces  in  dispute.  He  was  the  more 
anxious  to  make  peace  with  Ptolemy,  as  he  wish¬ 
ed  to  direct  all  his  forces  against  Achaeus,  who 
had  revolted  in  Asia  Minor.  In  one  campaign  he 
deprived  Achaeus  of  his  conquests,  and  put  him  to  i 
death  when  he  fell  into  his  hands  in  b.  c.  214,  , 
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after  sustaining  a  siege  of  two  years  in  Sardis. 
[Achaeus,  p.  18,  a.] 

Antiochus  seems  now  to  have  formed  the  design 
of  regaining  the  eastern  provinces  of  Asia,  which 
had  revolted  during  the  reign  of  Antiochus  II. 
He  accordingly  marched  against  Arsaces  III.,  king 
of  Parthia,  and  Euthydemus,  king  of  Bactria,  and 
carried  on  the  war  for  some  years.  Although 
Antiochus  met  upon  the  whole  with  great  success, 
he  found  it  hopeless  to  effect  the  subjugation  of  these 
kingdoms,  and  accordingly  concluded  a  peace  with 
them,  in  which  he  recognized  their  independence. 
With  the  assistance  of  Euthydemus  he  marched 
into  India,  and  renewed  the  alliance  of  the  Syrian 
kings  with  that  country ;  and  he  obtained  from 
Sophagasenus,  the  chief  of  the  Indian  kings,  a  large 
supply  of  elephants.  He  at  length  returned  to 
Syria  after  an  absence  of  seven  years  (b.  c.  212 — 
205),  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  flourish¬ 
ing  period  of  his  reign.  It  appears  that  the  title  of 
Great  was  conferred  upon  him  during  this  time. 

In  the  year  that  Antiochus  returned  to  Syria 
(b.  c.  205),  Ptolemy  Philopator  died,  leaving  as 
his  successor  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  then  a  child  of 
five  years  old.  Availing  himself  of  the  weakness 
of  the  Egyptian  government,  Antiochus  entered 
into  an  agreement  with  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia, 
to  divide  between  them  the  dominions  of  Ptolemy. 
As  Philip  became  engaged  soon  afterwards  in  a  war 
with  the  Romans,  he  was  unable  to  send  forces 
against  Egypt ;  but  Antiochus  prosecuted  this  war 
vigorously  in  Palestine  and  Coele-Syria,  and  at 
length  obtained  complete  possession  of  these  pro¬ 
vinces  by  his  victory  over  the  Egyptian  general 
Scopas,  near  Paneas,  in  b.  c.  198.  He  was  assist¬ 
ed  in  this  war  by  the  Jews,  to  whom  he  granted 
many  important  privileges.  Fearing,  however,  the 
power  of  the  Romans,  and  anxious  to  obtain  pos¬ 
session  of  many  parts  of  Asia  Minor  which  did 
not  acknowledge  his  sovereignty,  he  concluded 
peace  with  Egypt,  and  betrothed  his  daughter 
Cleopatra  to  the  young  king  Ptolemy,  giving  with 
i  her  Coele-Syria  and  Palestine  as  a  dowry.  He 
i  now  marched  into  Asia  Minor,  where  he  carried 
>  everything  before  him,  and  then  crossed  over  into 
:  Europe,  and  took  possession  of  the  Thracian 
Chersonese  (b.  c.  196),  which  belonged  to  the 
Macedonian  kingdom,  but  which  he  claimed  as  his 
own,  because  Seleucus  Nicator  had  taken  it  from 
Lysimachus.  But  here  his  progress  was  stopt  by 
the  Romans.  At  the  commencement  of  his  war 
with  Egypt,  the  guardians  of  young  Ptolemy  had 
placed  him  under  the  protection  of  the  Romans  ; 
but  while  the  latter  were  engaged  in  their  war  with 
Philip,  they  did  not  attempt  to  interrupt  Antiochus 
in  his  conquests,  lest  he  should  march  to  the 
i  assistance  of  the  Macedonian  king.  Now,  however, 
matters  were  changed.  The  Romans  had  con¬ 
quered  Philip  in  B.  c.  197,  and  no  longer  dreaded 
a  war  with  Antiochus.  They  accordingly  sent  an 
embassy  to  him  (b.  c.  196)  requiring  him  to  sur¬ 
render  the  Thracian  Chersonese  to  the  Macedonian 
king,  and  also  all  the  places  he  had  conquered  from 
Ptolemy.  Antiochus  returned  a  haughty  answer 
to  these  demands ;  and  the  arrival  of  Hannibal  at 
his  court  in  the  following  year  (b.  c.  195)  strength¬ 
ened  him  in  his  determination  to  resist  the  Roman 
claims.  Hannibal  urged  him  to  invade  Italy  with¬ 
out  loss  of  time ;  but  Antiochus  resolved  to  see 
first  what  could  be  done  by  negotiation,  and  thus 
lost  a  most  favourable  moment,  as  the  Romans 
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were  then  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Gauls. 
It  was  also  most  unfortunate  for  him,  that  when 
the  war  actually  broke  out,  he  did  not  give  Han¬ 
nibal  any  share  in  the  command. 

It  was  not  till  b.  c.  192  that  Antiochus,  at  the 
earnest  request  of  the  Aetolians,  at  length  crossed 
over  into  Greece.  In  the  following  year  (b.  c.  191 ) 
he  was  entirely  defeated  by  the  Roman  consul 
Acilius  Glabrio  at  Thermopylae,  and  compelled  to 
return  to  Asia.  The  defeat  of  his  fleet  in  two 
sea-fights  led  him  to  sue  for  peace ;  but  the  condi¬ 
tions  upon  which  the  Romans  offered  it  seemed  so 
hard  to  him,  that  he  resolved  to  try  the  fortune  of 
another  campaign.  He  accordingly  advanced  to 
meet  Scipio,  who  had  crossed  over  into  Asia,  but 
he  was  defeated  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Sipylus, 
near  Magnesia,  (b.  c.  190.)  He  again  sued  for 
peace,  which  was  eventually  granted  in  b.  c.  188 
on  condition  of  his  ceding  all  his  dominions  west  of 
Mount  Taurus,  paying  15,000  Euboic  talents 
within  twelve  years,  giving  up  his  elephants  and 
ships  of  war,  and  surrendering  the  Roman  enemies 
who  had  taken  refuge  at  his  court.  He  had, 
moreover,  to  give  twenty  hostages  for  the  due 
fulfilment  of  the  treaty,  and  among  them  his  son 
Antiochus  (Epiphanes).  To  these  terms  he  ac¬ 
ceded,  but  allowed  Hannibal  to  escape. 

About  this  time  Antiochus  lost  Armenia,  which 
became  an  independent  kingdom.  He  found  great 
difficulty  in  raising  money  to  pay  the  Romans,  and 
was  thus  led  to  plunder  a  wealthy  temple  in  Ely- 
mais  ;  the  people,  however,  rose  against  him  and 
killed  him  in  his  attempt,  (b.  c.  187.)  The  defeat 
of  Antiochus  by  the  Romans,  and  his  death  in  a 
“  fort  of  his  own  land,”  are  foretold  in  the  book  of 
Daniel,  (xi.  18,  19.)  Antiochus  was  killed  in  the 
52nd  year  of  his  age  and  the  37th  of  his  reign. 
He  married  Laodice,  daughter  of  Mithridates,  king 
of  Pontus,  and  had  several  children.  His  sons 
were,  1.  Antiochus,  who  died  in  his  father’s  life¬ 
time.  (Liv.  xxxv.  15.)  2.  Ardys,  3.  Mithridates, 
both  of  whom  also  probably  died  before  their 
father.  (Liv.  xxxiii.  10.)  4.  Seleucus  Philopator, 

who  succeeded  his  father.  5.  Antiochus  Epi¬ 
phanes,  who  succeeded  his  brother  Seleucus.  The 
daughters  of  Antiochus  were,  1.  Laodice,  married 
to  her  eldest  brother  Antiochus.  (Appian,  Syr.  4.) 

2.  Cleopatra,  betrothed  to  Ptolemy  Epiphanes. 

3.  Antiochis,  married  to  Ariarathes,  king  of  Cap¬ 
padocia.  4.  One  whose  name  is  not  mentioned, 
whom  her  father  offered  in  marriage  to  Eumenes. 
(Appian,  Syr.  5.)  The  coins  of  Antiochus  are 
the  first  of  those  of  the  Seleucidae  which  bear  a 
date.  There  are  two  coins  preserved  of  the  112th 
and  117th  years  of  the  reign  of  the  Seleucidae, 
that  is,  the  23rd  and  28th  years  of  the  reign  of 
Antiochus.  (Polyb.  lib.  v.,  &c. ;  Appian,  Syr. ; 
Liv.  lib.  xxxi. — xxxvii.;  Justin,  lib.  xxix. — xxxii.; 
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Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  3.  §  3 ;  Diod.  Exc.  pp.  573 — 
575,  ed.  Wess. ;  Strab.  xvi.  p.  744  ;  Frohlich, 
Annales,  p.  39  ;  Eckhel,  iii.  p.  220,  &c.)  Apollo 
is  represented  on  the  reverse  of  the  foregoing  coin. 

ANJTOCHUS  IV.  (’A vt'loXos),  king  of  Syria, 
surnamed  EPIPHANES  (’E7n<£av77s),  and  on  coins 
Theos  (0eos)  also,  was  the  son  of  Antiochus  III., 
and  was  given  as  a  hostage  to  the  Romans  in  b.  c. 
188.  He  was  released  from  captivity  in  B.  c.  175 
through  his  brother  Seleucus  Philopator,  who  gave 
his  own  son  Demetrius  in  his  stead.  While 
Antiochus  was  at  Athens  on  his  return  to  Syria 
in  this  year,  Seleucus  was  murdered  by  Heliodo- 
rus,  who  seized  upon  the  crown.  Antiochus, 
however,  with  the  assistance  of  Attalus  easily 
expelled  the  usurper,  and  ascended  the  throne  in 
the  same  year.  (b.  c.  175.)  Demetrius  remained 
at  Rome. 

Cleopatra,  the  sister  of  Antiochus,  who  had 
been  betrothed  to  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  was  now 
dead,  and  Antiochus  therefore  claimed  the  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Coele-Syria  and  Palestine,  which  had 
been  given  as  her  dowry.  As  the  Romans  were 
at  this  time  engaged  in  a  war  with  Perseus,  king 
of  Macedonia,  Antiochus  thought  it  a  favourable 
opportunity  to  prosecute  his  claims,  and  accord¬ 
ingly  declared  war  against  Egypt.  In  four  cam¬ 
paigns  (b.  c.  171 — 168),  he  not  only  obtained 
possession  of  the  countries  to  which  he  laid  claim, 
but  almost  completed  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  and 
was  preparing  to  lay  siege  to  Alexandria,  when  a 
Roman  embassy  commanded  him  to  retire  from 
the  country.  This  command  he  thought  it  most 
prudent  to  obey,  but  he  still  retained  possession  of 
Coele-Syria  and  Palestine.  The  cruelties  which 
Antiochus  perpetrated  against  the  Jews  during 
this  war,  are  recorded  in  the  books  of  the  Macca¬ 
bees,  and  have  rendered  his  name  infamous.  He 
took  Jerusalem  on  his  return  from  his  second 
campaign  into  Egypt  (b.  c.  170),  and  again  at  the 
end  of  the  fourth  campaign  (b.  c.  168),  and  en¬ 
deavoured  to  root  out  the  Jewish  religion  and 
introduce  the  worship  of  the  Greek  divinities  ;  but 
this  attempt  led  to  a  rising  of  the  Jewish  people, 
under  Mattathias  and  his  heroic  sons  the  Macca¬ 
bees,  which  Antiochus  was  unable  to  put  down. 
Lysias,  who  was  sent  against  them  with  a  large 
army,  was  defeated ;  and  Antiochus,  who  was  in 
the  eastern  provinces  at  the  time,  hastened  his  re¬ 
turn  in  order  to  avenge  the  disgrace  which  had 
befallen  his  arms.  On  his  return  he  attempted  to 
plunder  a  temple  in  Elymais,  probably  the  same  as 
his  father  had  attacked,  but  was  repulsed,  and 
shortly  afterwards  died  at  Tabae  in  Persia,  in  a 
state  of  raving  madness,  which  the  Jews  and 
Greeks  equally  attributed  to  his  sacrilegious  crimes. 
His  subjects  gave  him  the  name  of  Epimanes 
(’E7 n/wu'ifs)  in  parody. of  Epiphanes  (’E7t upavijs). 
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He  died  in  b.  c.  164,  after  a  reign  of  11  years. 
He  left  a  son,  Antiochus  Eupator,  who  succeeded 
him,  and  a  daughter,  Laodice.  (Liv.  lib.  xli. — 
xlv. ;  Polyb.  lib.  xxvi. — xxxi. ;  Justin,  xxiv.  3  ; 
Diod.  Exc.  pp.  579,  583,  &c.,  ed.  Wess.;  Appian, 
Syr.  45,  66 ;  Maccab.  lib.  i.  ii.  ;  Joseph.  Ant.  xii. 
5  ;  Hieronym.  ad  Dan.  c.  1 1  ;  Eckhel.  iii.  p.  222, 
&c.)  On  the  reverse  of  the  foregoing  coin  Jupiter 
is  represented,  holding  a  small  figure  of  Victory  in 
his  right  hand,  and  a  spear  in  his  left. 

ANTTOCHUS  V.  (’Aft ioxos),  king  of  Syria, 
surnamed  EUPATOR  (Evirarocp),  was  nine  years 
old  at  his  father’s  death,  and  reigned  nominally 
for  two  years,  (b.  c.  164 — 162.)  Lysias  assumed 
the  guardianship  of  the  young  king,  though  An¬ 
tiochus  IV.  had  appointed  Philip  to  this  office. 
Lysias,  accompanied  by  the  young  king,  continued 
the  war  against  the  Jews,  and  laid  siege  to  Jeru¬ 
salem;  but  hearing  that  Philip  was  marching 
against  him  from  Persis,  he  concluded  a  peace 
with  the  Jews.  He  then  proceeded  against  Philip, 
whom  he  conquered  and  put  to  death.  The  Ro¬ 
mans,  availing  themselves  of  the  distracted  state  of 
Syria,  sent  an  embassy  to  enforce  the  terns  of  the 
peace  which  had  been  concluded  with  Antiochus 
the  Great ;  but  an  insurrection  was  excited  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  these  commands,  in  which  Octavius, 
the  chief  of  the  embassy,  was  slain.  About  the 
same  time  Demetrius  Soter,  the  son  of  Seleucus 
Philopator,  who  had  remained  in  Rome  up  to  this 
time  [see  Antiochus  IV.],  appeared  in  Syria  and 
laid  claim  to  the  throne.  Lysias  and  the  young 
king  fell  into  his  hands,  and  were  immediately  put 
to  death  by  him,  b.  c.  162.  (Polyb.  xxxi.  12,  19  ; 
Appian,  Syr.  46,  66  ;  Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  10  ;  1  Mac- 
cab.  vi.,  &c. ;  2  Maccab.  xiii.,  &c. ;  Cic.  Phil.  ix.  2.) 
Apollo  is  represented  on  the  reverse  of  the  annexed 
coin,  as  in  those  of  Antiochus  I.  and  III.  The  in¬ 
scription  at  the  foot,  ETIJAT0P02,  is  partly  cut  off. 
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ANTI'OCHUS  VI.  (’Avtloxos),  king  of  Syria, 
surnamed  THEOS  (©eds-),  and  on  coins  Epiphanes 
Dionysus  (’E7 vL(pavris  Aiouvaos\  was  the  son  of 
Alexander  Balas,  king  of  Syria  [see  p.  114,  b.], 
and  remained  in  Arabia  after  his  father’s  death  in 
b.  c.  146.  Two  years  afterwards  (b.  c.  144), 
while  he  was  still  a  youth,  he  was  brought  forward 
as  a  claimant  to  the  crown  against  Demetrius 
Nicator  by  Tryphon,  or  Diodotus,  who  had  been 
one  of  his  father’s  chief  ministers.  Tryphon  met 
with  great  success ;  J onathan  and  Simon,  the 
leaders  of  the  Jews,  joined  his  party;  and  Antio¬ 
chus  was  acknowledged  as  king  by  the  greater 
part  of  Syria.  But  Tiyphon,  who  had  all  along 
intended  to  secure  the  royal  power  for  himself,  and 
had  brought  forward  Antiochus  only  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  now  put  the  young  prince  to  death  and 
ascended  the  throne,  B.  c.  142.  (1  Maccab.  xi., 

&c. ;  Joseph.  Antiq.  xiii.  6,  &c. ;  Strab.  xvi.  p. 
752;  Justin,  xxxvi.  1;  Liv.  Epit.  55.)  The  re- 
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verse  of  the  annexed  coin  represents  the  Dioscuri 
riding  on  horseback,  and  has  upon  it  the  year  0  P, 
that  is,  the  170th  year  of  the  Seleucidae.  (Eckhel, 
iii.  p.  231,  Ac.) 


ANTTOCHUS  VII.  (’AvrloXos),  king  of  Sy¬ 
ria,  surnamed  SIDETES  (2t5 tjttjs),  from  Side  in 
Pamphylia,  where  he  was  brought  up,  (and  not 
from  a  Syriac  word  signifying  a  hunter,)  and  on 
coins  Euergetes  (EuepyeTrjs),  was  the  younger  son 
of  Demetrius  Soter,  and  obtained  possession  of  the 
throne  in  B.  c.  137,  after  conquering  Tryphon,  who 
had  held  the  sovereignty  since  the  murder  of 
Antiochus  VI.  He  married  Cleopatra,  the  wife 
of  his  elder  brother  Demetrius  Nicator,  who  was  a 
prisoner  in  the  hand  of  the  Parthians.  He  carried 
on  war  against  the  Jews,  and  took  Jerusalem 
after  almost  a  year’s  siege,  in  b.  c.  133.  He  then 
granted  them  a  peace  on  favourable  terms,  and 
next  directed  his  arms  against  the  Parthians.  At 
first  he  met  with  success,  but  was  afterwards  de¬ 
feated  by  the  Parthian  king,  and  lost  his  life  in 
the  battle,  after  a  reign  of  nine  years,  (b.  c.  128.) 
His  son  Seleucus  was  taken  prisoner  in  the  same 
battle.  Antiochus,  like  many  of  his  predecessors, 
was  passionately  devoted  to  the  pleasures  of  the 
table.  He  had  three  sons  and  two  daughters,  the 
latter  of  whom  both  bore  the  name  of  Laodice. 
His  sons  were  Antiochus,  Seleucus,  and  Antiochus 
(Cyzicenus),  the  last  of  whom  subsequently  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  the  throne.  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  8 ;  1 
Maccab.  xv.,  &c. ;  Justin,  xxxvi.  1,  xxxviii.  10  ; 
Diod.  xxxiv.  Ed.  1 ;  Athen.  x.  p.  439,  xii.  p.  540.) 
The  reverse  of  the  annexed  coin  represents  Athena 
holding  a  small  figure  of  Victory  in  her  right  hand. 
(Eckhel,  iii.  p.  235,  &c.) 


COIN  OP  ANTIOCHUS  VII. 

ANTI'OCHUS  VIII.  (’A vtloxos),  king  of  Sy¬ 
ria,  surnamed  GRYPUS  (rpvrros),  or  Hook¬ 
nosed,  from  y pvip,  a  vulture,  and  on  coins  Epiphanes 
( Eiri(pdvT]s),  was  the  second  son  of  Demetrius 
Nicator  and  Cleopatra.  His  eldest  brother  Seleu¬ 
cus  was  put  to  death  by  their  mother  Cleopatra, 
because  he  wished  to  have  the  power,  and  not 
merely  the  title,  of  king  ;  and  Antiochus  was  after 
his  brother’s  death  recalled  from  Athens,  where  he 
was  studying,  by  his  mother  Cleopatra,  that  he  might 
bear  the  title  of  king,  while  the  real  sovereignty 
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remained  in  her  hands,  (b.  c.  125.)  At  this  time 
the  greater  part  of  Syria  was  in  the  power  of  the 
usurper  Alexander  Zebina  [see  p.  127,  b.]  ;  but 
Antiochus,  with  the  assistance  of  Ptolemy  Physcon, 
the  king  of  Egypt,  whose  daughter  he  married, 
conquered  Alexander  and  became  master  of  the 
whole  of  Syria.  Cleopatra  then  became  jealous  of 
him  and  plotted  against  his  life  ;  but  her  son  com¬ 
pelled  her  to  drink  the  prison  she  had  prepared 
for  him.  (b.  c.  120.)  For  the  next  eight  years 
Antiochus  reigned  in  peace ;  but  at  the  end  of  that 
time  his  half-brother,  Antiochus  Cyzicenus,  the 
son  of  Antiochus  Sidetes  and  their  common  mother 
Cleopatra,  laid  claim  to  the  crown,  and  a  civil  war 
ensued,  (b.  c.  1 1 2.)  The  remaining  history  of  the 
Seleucidae  till  Syria  became  a  Roman  province,  is 
hardly  anything  else  but  a  series  of  civil  wars  be¬ 
tween  the  princes  of  the  royal  family.  In  the  first 
year  of  the  struggle  (b.  c.  112),  Antiochus  Cyzi¬ 
cenus  became  master  of  almost  the  whole  of  Syria, 
but  in  the  next  year  (b.  c.  Ill),  A.  Grypus  re¬ 
gained  a  considerable  part  of  his  dominions  ;  and 
it  was  then  agreed  that  the  kingdom  should  be 
shared  between  them,  A.  Cyzicenus  having  Coele- 
Syria  and  Phoenicia,  and  A.  Grypus  the  remainder 
of  the  provinces.  This  arrangement  lasted,  though 
with  frequent  wars  between  the  two  kings,  till  the 
death  of  Antiochus  Grypus,  who  was  assassinated 
by  Heracleon  in  b.  c.  96,  after  a  reign  of  twenty- 
nine  years.  He  left  five  sons,  Seleucus,  Philip, 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  Demetrius  Eucaerus,  and 
Antiochus  Dionysus.  (Justin,  xxxix.  1 — 3;  Liv. 
Epit.  60  ;  Appian,  Syr.  69  ;  Joseph.  Aniiq.  xiii. 
13;  Athen.  xii.  p.  540.)  Many  of  the  coins  of 
Antiochus  Grypus  have  the  head  of  Antiochus  on 
one  side,  and  that  of  his  mother  Cleopatra  on  the 
other.  The  one  annexed  must  have  been  struck 
after  his  mother’s  death.  (Eckhel,  iii.  p.  238,  &c.) 
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ANTIOCHUS  IX.  (’A vtIoxos),  king  of  Syria 
surnamed  CYZICENUS  (Kv£iicnv6s)  from  Cyzicus, 
where  he  was  brought  up,  and  on  coins  Philopator 
(4>£Ao7raT£vp),  reigned  over  Coele-byria  and  Phoe¬ 
nicia  from  b.  c.  Ill  to  96,  as  is  stated  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  article.  On  the  death  of  his  brother,  Anti¬ 
ochus  VIII.,  he  attempted  to  obtain  possession  of 
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the  whole  of  Syria ;  but  his  claims  were  resisted  by 
Seleucus,the  eldest  son  of  AntiochusVIII.,by  whom 
he  was  killed  in  battle,  b.  c.  95.  He  left  behinc 
him  a  son,  Antiochus  Eusebes,  who  succeeded  to 
the  throne.  (Justin,  Appian,  Joseph.  II.  cc.;  Eck- 
hel,  iii.  p.  241,  &c.)  The  reverse  of  the  foregoing 
coin  is  the  same  as  that  of  Antiochus  VII. 

ANTI'OCHUS  X.  (’Ai nioxos),  king  of  Syria, 
sumamed  EUSEBES  ( EvaeSgs ),  and  on  coins. 
Philopator  (4>iA.07rdTa>p)  also,  succeeded  to  the 
throne  on  the  death  of  his  father  Antiochus  IX. 
B.  c.  95.  He  defeated  Seleucus,  who  conquered 
his  father,  and  compelled  him  to  fly  into  Cilicia, 
where  he  perished ;  but  he  then  had  to  contend 
with  the  next  two  brothers  of  Seleucus,  Philip  and 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  the  latter  of  whom  assumed 
the  title  of  king,  and  is  known  as  the  eleventh 
king  of  Syria  of  this  name.  In  a  battle  fought 
near  the  Orontes,  Antiochus  X.  defeated  Philip 
and  Antiochus  XI.,  and  the  latter  was  drowned  in 
the  river.  The  crown  was  now  assumed  by  Philip, 
who  continued  to  prosecute  the  war  assisted  by  his 
brother,  Demetrius  Eucaerus.  The  Syrians,  worn 
out  with  these  civil  broils,  offered  the  kingdom  to 
Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia,  who  accordingly  took 
possession  of  Syria  in  b.  c.  83,  and  ruled  over  it 
till  he  was  defeated  by  Lucullus  in  b.  c.  69.  The 
time  of  the  death  of  Antiochus  X.  is  uncertain. 
He  appears,  however,  to  have  fallen  in  battle 
against  the  Parthians,  before  Tigranes  obtained 
possession  of  Syria.  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xiii.  13.  §  4.) 
According  to  some  accounts  he  survived  the  reign 
of  Tigranes,  and  returned  to  his  kingdom  after  the 
conquest  of  the  latter  by  Lucullus  (Euseb.  p.  192 ; 
Justin,  xl.  2)  ;  but  these  accounts  ascribe  to  Anti¬ 
ochus  X.  what  belongs  to  his  son  Antiochus  XIII. 
(See  Clinton,  F.  H.  vol.  iii.  pp.  338,  340.)  Jupiter 
is  represented  on  the  reverse  of  the  annexed  coin 
as  in  that  of  Antiochus  IV. 


ANTI'OCHUS  XI.  (’Aft loxos),  king  of  Syria, 
surnamed  EPIPHANES  (’Em(pdvqs),  was  the  son 
of  Antiochus  VIII.,  and  is  spoken  of  under  An¬ 
tiochus  X. 
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ANTI'OCHUS  XII.  (’ Avtloxos), king  of  S y ria, 
surnamed  DIONYSUS  (A iovvctos'),  and  on  coins 
Philopator  Callinicus  (QiAoirdrap  KaAA U’ikos)  also, 
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the  youngest  son  of  Antiochus  VIII.,  assumed  the 
title  of  king  after  his  brother  Demetrius  had  been 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Parthians.  He  fell  in  battle 
against  Aretas,  king  of  the  Arabians.  (Joseph. 
Ant.  xiii.  15.  §  1;  Eckhel,  iii.  p.  246,  &c.) 
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ANTI'OCHUS  XIII.,  king  of  Syria,  sur¬ 
named  ASIATICUS  (5A marinos),  and  on  coins 
Dionysus  Philopator  Callinicus  (A iovvctos  4>tAo- 
irdrup  KaAAiviKos),  was  the  son  of  Antiochus  X. 
and  Selene,  an  Egyptian  princess.  He  repaired  to 
Rome  during  the  time  that  Tigranes  had  posses¬ 
sion  of  Syria,  and  passed  through  Syria  on  his  re¬ 
turn  during  the  government  of  Verres.  (b.  c.  73-71.) 
On  the  defeat  of  Tigranes  in  b.  c.  69,  Lucullus 
allowed  Antiochus  Asiaticus  to  take  possession  of 
the  kingdom  ;  but  he  was  deprived  of  it  in  B.  c.  65 
by  Pompey,  who  reduced  Sicily  to  a  Roman  pro¬ 
vince.  In  this  year  the  Seleucidae  ceased  to  reign. 
(Appian,  Syr.  49,  70  ;  Cic.  in  Verr.  iv.  27,  28,  30  ; 
Justin,  xl.  2.)  Some  writers  suppose,  that  Antio¬ 
chus  Asiaticus  afterwards  reigned  as  king  of  Com- 
magene,  but  there  are  not  sufficient  reasons  to  sup¬ 
port  this  opinion.  [Antiochus  I.,  king  of  Com- 
magene.] 
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For  the  history  and  chronology  of  the  Syrian 
rings  in  general,  see  Frohlich,  Annales  Syriae,  £yc. ; 
Vaillant,  Seleucidarum  Imperium,  Qc. ;  Niebuhr, 
Kleine  Schriften ,  Historischer  Geivinn  aus  der 
armenischen  Uebersetzung  der  Chronik  des  Eusebius ; 
Clinton,  F.  H.  vol.  iii.  Appendix,  c.  3. 

AN1ION  (’Adrian'),  a  son  of  Periph  as  and 
Astyageia,  and  husband  of  Perimela,  by  whom  he 
became  the  father  of  Ixion.  (Diod.  iv/69  ;  Schol. 
ad  Pind.  Pyth.  ii.  39.)  [L.  S.] 

ANTIOPE  (’ Avtlottt]').  1.  A  daughter  of 
Nycteus  and  Polyxo  (Apollod.  iii.  5.  §  5,  10.  §  1), 
or  of  the  river  god  Asopus  in  Boeotia.  ( Odyss .  xi. 
260  ;  Apollon.  Rhod.  i.  735.)  She  became  by 
Zeus  the  mother  of  Amphion  and  Zethus.  [Am- 
phion.]  Dionysus  threw  her  into  a  state  of  mad¬ 
ness  on  account  of  the  vengeance  which  her  sons 
lad  taken  on  Dirce.  In  this  condition  she  wan¬ 
dered  about  through  Greece,  until  Phocus,  the 
grandson  of  Sisyphus,  cured  and  married  her.  She 
was  buried  with  Phocqs  in  one  common  tomb. 
'Paus.  ix.  17.  §  4.) 

2.  An  Amazon,  a  sister  of  Hippolyte,  who  mar¬ 
ried  Theseus.  (Paus.  i.  2.  §  1,  41.  §  7.)  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Servius(a(/Ae«.  xi.  661 ),  she  was  a  daughter 
of  Hippolyte.  Diodorus  (iv.  16)  states,  that  The¬ 
seus  received  her  as  a  present  from  Heracles. 
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When  subsequently  Attica  was  invaded  by  the 
Amazons,  Antiope  fought  with  Theseus  against 
them,  and  died  the  death  of  a  heroine  by  his  side. 
(Comp.  Diod.  iv.  28  ;  Plut.  Thes.  26,  27.)  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Hyginus  (Fab.  241)  Antiope  was  a 
daughter  of  Ares,  and  was  killed  by  Theseus  him¬ 
self  in  consequence  of  an  oracle. 

3.  A  daughter  of  Pylon  or  Pylaon,  was  married 
to  Eurytus,  by  whom  she  became  the  mother  of 
the  Argonauts  Iphitus  and  Clytius.  She  is  also 
called  Antioche.  (Apollon.  Rhod.  i.  86 ;  Hygin. 
Fab.  14,  with  Muncker’s  note.) 

4.  A  daughter  of  Aeolus,  by  whom  Poseidon 
begot  Boeotus  and  Hellen.  (Hygin.  Fab.  157 ; 
Diod.  iv.  67,  who  calls  the  mother  of  these  two 
heroes  Arne.)  [Aeolus.] 

Two  other  mythical  personages  of  this  name  oc¬ 
cur  in  Apollod.  ii.  7.  §  8,  and  in  Serv.  ad  Aen.  vi. 
46,  though  Servius  seems  to  confound  Antiope 
with  Anteia,  the  wife  of  Proetus.  [L.  S.] 

A  NT  I 'PATER,  a  celebrated  chaser  of  silver. 
(Plin.  xxxiii.  55.  )  [P-  S.] 

ANTTPATER  (’ AvTiirarpos'),  a  writer  on  the 
interpretation  of  dreams  (Oneirocritica),  mentioned 
by  Artemidorus.  ( Oneir .  iv.  64.)  [L.  S.] 

ANTTPATER  (’ AvTiirarpos ),  of  Acanthus,  a 
Greek  grammarian  of  uncertain  date  (Ptolem 
Heph.  ap.  Phot.  Cod.  190;  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  Od. 
xi.  p.  453),  who  is  probably  the  same  as  the  one 
mentioned  by  the  Scholiast  on  Aristophanes.  (Av. 
1403.)  [L.  S.] 

ANTTPATER  (’ Avr 'nrarpos ),  an  Astrologer 
or  mathematician,  who  wrote  a  work  upon  geneth- 
lialogia,  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  explain  man’s 
fate,  not  from  the  circumstances  under  which  he 
was  bom,  but  from  those  under  which  he  had  been 
conceived.  (Vitruv.  ix.  7.)  [L.  S.] 

AN TTPATERfAimVaTpos),  bishop  of  Bostra 
in  Arabia,  flourished  about  460  a.  d.  His  chief 
work  was  'Avripp-pais,  a  reply  to  Pamphilus’s  Apo¬ 
logy  for  Origen,  some  fragments  of  which  are  con¬ 
tained  in  the  Acts  of  the  2nd  council  of  Nice.  He 
also  wrote  a  homily  on  John  the  Baptist,  and  some 
other  discourses.  (Fabric.  Bibl.  Graec.  x.  p.  518  ; 
Cave,  Hist.  Litt.  sub  ann.  460.)  [P.  S.] 

ANTIPATER  ('  AvTiirarpos),  the  father  of 
Cassander,  was  an  officer  in  high  favour  with 
Philip  of  Macedon  (Just.  ix.  4),  who  after  his  vic¬ 
tory  at  Chaeroneia,  B.  c.  338,  selected  him  to  con¬ 
duct  to  Athens  the  bones  of  the  Athenians  who 
had  fallen  in  the  battle.  (Just.  1.  c .;  Polyb.  v.  10.) 
He  joined  Pannenion  in  the  ineffectual  advice  to 
Alexander  the  Great  not  to  set  out  on  his  Asiatic 
expedition  till  he  had  provided  by  marriage  for 
the  succession  to  the  throne  (Diod  xvii.  16)  ;  and, 
on  the  king’s  departure,  b.  c.  334,  he  was  left 
regent  in  Macedonia.  (Diod.  xvii.  17 ;  Arr.  Anab. 
i.  p.  12,  a.)  In  B.  o.  331  Antipater  suppressed 
the  Thracian  rebellion  under  Memnon  (Diod.  xvii. 
62),  and  also  brought  the  war  with  the  Spartans 
under  Agis  III.  to  a  successful  termination.  (See 
p.  72,  b.)  It  is  with  reference  to  this  event  that 
we  first  find  any  intimation  of  Alexander’s  jealousy 
of  Antipater — a  feeling  which  was  not  improbably 
produced  or  fostered  by  the  representations  of 
Olympias,  and  perhaps  by  the  known  sentiments 
of  Antipater  himself.  (Curt.  vi.  1.  §  17,  &c.,  x.  10. 
§  14;  Plut.  Ages.  p.  604,  b.,  Alex.  pp.  688,  c., 
705,  f. ;  Perizon,  ad  Ael.  V.  H.  xii.  16  ;  Thirlw. 
Gi\  Hist.  vol.  vii.  p.  89  ;  but  see  Plut.  Phoc.  p. 
^49,  e. ;  Ael.  V.  H.  i.  25.)  Whether,  however, 
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from  jealousy  or  from  the  necessity  of  guarding 
against  the  evil  consequences  of  the  dissensions 
between  Olympias  and  Antipater,  the  latter  was 
ordered  to  lead  into  Asia  the  fresh  troops  required 
by  the  king,  b.  c.  324,  while  Craterus,  under  whom 
the  discharged  veterans  were  sent  home,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  regency  in  Macedonia.  (Arr.  vii. 
p.  155  ;  Pseudo-Curt.  x.  4.  §  9,  &c.;  Just.  xii.  12.) 
The  story  which  ascribes  the  death  of  Alexander, 
B.  c.  323,  to  poison,  and  implicates  Antipater  and 
even  Aristotle  in  the  plot,  is  perhaps  sufficiently 
refuted  by  its  own  intrinsic  absurdity,  and  is  set 
aside  as  false  by  Arrian  and  Plutarch.  (Diod.  xvii. 
118;  Paus.  viii.  18  ;  Tac.  Ami.  ii.  73 ;  Curt.  x.  10. 
§  14,  &c. ;  Arr.  vii.  p.  167  ;  Plut.  Alex,  ad  fin. ; 
Liv.  viii.  3  ;  Diod.  xix.  11  ;  Athen.  x.  p.  434,  c.) 
On  Alexander’s  death,  the  regency  of  Macedonia 
was  assigned  to  Antipater,  and  he  forthwith  found 
himself  engaged  in  a  war  with  a  strong  confederacy 
of  Grecian  states  with  Athens  at  their  head.  At 
first  he  was  defeated  by  Leosthenes,  and  besieged 
in  Lamia,  whence  he  even  sent  an  embassy  to 
Athens  with  an  unsuccessful  application  for  peace. 
(Diod.  xviii.  3,  12,  18  ;  Paus.  i.  25  ;  Just.  xiii.  5  ; 
Plut.  Phoc.  p.  752,  b.,  Demosth.  p.  858,  d.)  The 
approach  of  Leonnatus  obliged  the  Athenians  to 
raise  the  siege,  and  the  death  of  that  general,  Avho 
was  defeated  by  Antiphilus  (the  successor  of  Leos¬ 
thenes),  and  who  was  in  league  against  the  regent 
with  Olympias,  was  far  more  an  advantage  than  a 
loss  to  Antipater.  (Diod.  xviii.  14,  15  ;  Just.  xiii. 
5  ;  Plut.  Emm.  p.  584,  d.  e.)  Being  joined  by 
Craterus,  he  defeated  the  confederates  at  Cranon, 
and  succeeded  in  dissolving  the  league  by  the  pru¬ 
dence  and  moderation  with  which  he  at  first  used 
his  victory.  Athens  herself  was  obliged  to  pur¬ 
chase  peace  by  the  abolition  of  democracy  and  the 
admission  of  a  garrison  into  Munychia,  the  latter 
of  which  conditions  might  surely  have  enabled 
Antipater  to  dispense  with  the  destruction  of 
Demosthenes  and  the  chiefs  of  his  party.  (Diod. 
xviii.  16-18;  Plut.  Phoc.  pp.  753,  754,  Demosth. 
p.  858  ;  Paus.  vii.  10  ;  Thirlw.  Gr.  Hist.  vol.  vii. 
p.  187,  note  1  ;  Bockh,  Publ.  Econ.  of  Athens,  i.  7, 
iv.  3.)  Returning  now  to  Macedonia,  he  gave  his 
daughter  Phila  in  marriage  to  Craterus,  with  whom, 
at  the  end  of  the  year  b.  c.  323,  he  invaded  the 
Aetolians,  the  only  party  in  the  Lamian  war  who 
had  not  yet  submitted.  (Diod.  xviii.  24.)  But 
the  intelligence  brought  him  by  Antigonus  of  the 
treachery  of  Perdiccas,  and  of  his  intention  of  put¬ 
ting  away  Nicaea,  Antipater’s  daughter,  to  marry 
Cleopatra,  compelled  him  to  pass  over  to  Asia ; 
where,  leaving  Craterus  to  act  against  Eumenes, 
he  himself  hastened  after  Perdiccas,  who  was 
marching  towards  Egypt  against  Ptolemy.  (Diod. 
xviii.  23,  25,  29-33  ;  Plut.  Eum.  pp.  585,  586  ; 
Just.  xiii.  6.)  On  the  murder  of  Perdiccas,  the 
supreme  regency  devolved  on  Antipater,  who,  at 
Triparadeisus  in  Syria,  successfully  maintained  his 
power  against  Eurydice,  the  queen.  Marching 
into  Lydia,  he  avoided  a  battle  with  Eumenes,  and 
he  on  his  side  was  dissuaded  from  attacking  Anti¬ 
pater  by  Cleopatra,  who  wished  to  give  the  regent 
no  cause  of  complaint.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
year  321,  he  returned  into  Europe,  taking  with 
him  the  king  and  queen,  and  leaving  Antigonus  to 
prosecute  the  war  with  Eumenes.  (Diod.  xviii.  39, 
40  ;  Plut.  Eum.  p.  588,  a.)  It  was  during  the 
mortal  illness  of  Antipater,  b.  c.  320,  that  Demades 
was  sent  to  him  from  Athens  to  endeavour  to  ob- 
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tain  the  removal  of  the  garrison  from  Munychia, 
and  was  put  to  death  for  his  treacherous  corres¬ 
pondence  with  Perdiccas.  Antipater  left  the  re¬ 
gency  to  Polysperchon,  to  the  exclusion  of  his  own 
son  Cassander.  (Plut.  Phoc.  p.  755,  Dem.  ad  fin.; 
Arr.  ap.  Phot.  p.  70,  a.;  Diod.  xviii.  48.)  [E.  E.] 

ANTIPATER  ( A uTL-irarpos),  second  son  of 
Cassander,  king  of  Macedonia,  by  Thessalonica, 
sister  of  Alexander  the  Great.  Soon  after  the 
death  of  Cassander  (b.  c.  296),  his  eldest  son  Phi¬ 
lip  also  died  of  consumption  (Paus.  ix.  7 ;  Plut. 
Demetr.  905,  f.),  and  great  dissensions  ensued  be¬ 
tween  Antipater  and  his  younger  brother  Alexan¬ 
der  for  the  government.  Antipater,  believing  that 
Alexander  was  favoured  by  his  mother,  put  her  to 
death.  The  younger  brother  upon  this  applied  for 
aid  at  once  to  Pyrrhus  of  Epeirus  and  Demetrius 
Poliorcetes.  Pyrrhus  arrived  first,  and,  exacting 
from  Alexander  a  considerable  portion  of  Macedonia 
as  his  reward,  obliged  Antipater  to  fly  before  him. 
According  to  Plutarch,  Lysimachus,  king  of  Thrace, 
Antipater’s  father-in-law,  attempted  to  dissuade 
Pyrrhus  from  further  hostilities  by  a  forged  letter 
purporting  to  come  from  Ptolemy  Soter.  The 
forgery  was  detected,  but  Pyrrhus  seems  notwith¬ 
standing  to  have  withdrawn  after  settling  matters 
between  the  brothers ;  soon  after  which  Demetrius 
arrived.  Justin,  who  says  nothing  of  Pyrrhus, 
tells  us,  that  Lysimachus,  fearing  the  interference 
of  Demetrius,  advised  a  reconciliation  between 
Antipater  and  Alexander.  On  the  murder  of 
Alexander  by  Demetrius,  the  latter  appears,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Plutarch,  to  have  been  made  king  of  all 
Macedonia,  to  the  exclusion  at  once  of  Antipater. 
According  to  Justin,  Lysimachus  conciliated  Deme¬ 
trius  by  putting  him  in  possession  of  Antipater’s 
portion  of  the  kingdom,  and  murdered  Antipater, 
who  appears  to  have  fled  to  him  for  refuge.  The 
murder  seems,  from  Diodorus,  to  have  been  owing 
to  the  instigation  of  Demetrius.  (Plut.  Pyrr.  p. 
386,  Demetr.  pp.  905,  906  ;  Just.  xvi.  1,  2  ;  Diod. 
Sic.  xxi.  Exc.  7.)  [E.  E.] 

ANTI'PATER,  L.  COELTUS,  a  Roman  jurist 
and  historian.  Pomponius  (Dig.  1.  tit.  2.  s.  2.  § 
40)  considers  him  more  an  orator  than  a  jurist ; 
Cicero,  on  the  other  hand,  prizes  him  more  as  a 
jurist  than  as  an  orator  or  historian.  ( De  Or.  ii. 
12 ;  de  Legg.  1,2;  Brut.  c.  26.)  He  was  a 
contemporary  of  C.  Gracchus  (b.  c.  123) ;  L. 
Crassus,  the  orator,  was  his  pupil.  He  was  the 
first  who  endeavoured  to  impart  to  Roman  his¬ 
tory  the  ornaments  of  style,  and  to  make  it 
more  than  a  mere  chronicle  of  events,  but  his  dic¬ 
tion  was  rather  vehement  and  high-sounding  than 
elegant  and  polished.  He  is  not  to  be  confounded 
with  Coelius  Sabinus,  the  Coelius  of  the  Digest. 
None  of  his  juridical  writings  have  been  preserved. 
He  wrote  a  history  of  the  second  Punic  war,  and 
composed  Annales,  which  were  epitomized  by 
Brutus.  (Cic.  ad  Att.  xiii.  8.)  The  history  of  the 
second  Punic  war  Avas  perhaps  only  a  part  of  the 
Annales.  Antipater  followed  the  Greek  history  of 
Silenus  Calatinus  (Cic.  de  Div.  i.  24,  49),  and  oc¬ 
casionally  borroAved  from  the  Origines  of  Cato 
Censorius.  (Gell.  x.  24;  Macrob.  Saturn,  i.  4, 
extr.)  The  emperor  Hadrian  is  reported  to  have 
preferred  him  as  an  historian  to  Sallust  (Spartianus, 
Hadrian,  c.  16)  ;  by  Valerius  Maximus  (i.  7)  he 
is  designated  certus  Romanae  historiae  auctor ;  and 
he  is  occasionally  quoted  by  Livy,  who  sometimes, 
with  respectful  consideration,  dissents  from  his 
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authority.  It  is  manifest,  however,  from  Cicero 
and  Val.  Maximus,  that  he  was  fond  of  relating 
dreams  and  portents.  Orelli  ( Onomast .  Cic.)  refers 
to  the  dissertations  on  Antipater  by  Bavius  Ant. 
Nauta  and  G.  Groen  van  Prinsterer,  inserted  in 
the  Annals  of  the  Academy  of  Leyden  for  1821. 
His  fragments,  several  of  Avhich  are  preserved  in 
Nonius,  are  to  be  found  appended  to  the  editions 
of  Sallust  by  Wasse,  Corte,  and  Havercamp  ;  and 
also  in  Krause’s  Vitae  et  Fragmenta  vet.  Histor. 
Rom.  p.  182,  &c.  [J.  T.  G.J 

ANTI'PATER  ^Avrinarpos),  of  Cyrene,  one 
of  the  disciples  of  Aristippus,  the  founder  of  the 
Cyrenaic  school  of  philosophy.  (Diog.  Laert.  ii. 
86.)  According  to  Cicero  ( Tuseid .  v.  38)  he  was 
blind,  but  kneAv  how  to  console  himself  by  saying, 
that  darkness  Avas  not  without  its  pleasures.  [L.  S.] 
ANTI'PATER  (’A vri-rraTpos),  tyrant  or  prince 
of  Derbe.  Amyntas,  the  Lycaonian  chieftain, 
murdered  him  and  seized  his  principality.  [Amyn¬ 
tas,  No.  6.]  He  Avas  a  friend  of  Cicero’s,  one 
of  whose  letters,  of  uncertain  date,  is  addressed 
on  his  behalf  to  Q.  Philippus,  proconsul  of  the 
province  of  Asia,  who  was  offended  Avith  Anti¬ 
pater  and  held  his  sons  in  his  poAver.  (Strab.  xii. 
p.  392 ;  Cic.  ad  Fam.  xiii.  73.)  [E.  E.] 

ANTI'PATER  (}  Aur 'nrarpos),  father  of  Herod 
the  Great,  Avas,  according  to  Josephus,  the  son  of 
a  noble  Idumaean  of  the  same  name,  to  whom  the 
government  of  Idumaea  had  been  given  by  Alex¬ 
ander  Jannaeus  and  his  wife  Alexandra,  and  at 
their  court  the  young  Antipater  was  brought  up. 
The  two  other  accounts  Avhich  Ave  have  of  his  pa¬ 
rentage  appear  to  be  false.  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  1.  §  3; 
Nicol.  Damasc.  ap.  Joseph.  1.  c.;  African,  ap.  Euseb. 
Hist.  Eccl.  i.  6,  7  ;  Phot.  Bibl.  n.  76,  238.)  In 
B.  c.  65,  he  persuaded  Hyrcanus  to  take  refuge 
from  his  brother  Aristobulus  II.  Avith  Aretas,  king 
of  Arabia  Petraea,  by  Avhom  accordingly  an  unsuc¬ 
cessful  attempt  Avas  made  to  replace  Hyrcanus  on 
the  throne.  (Ant.  xiv.  2,  Bell.  Jud.  i.  6.  §  2.)  In 
b.  c.  64,  Antipater  again  supported  the  cause  of 
this  prince  before  Pompey  in  Coele-Syria.  (Ant. 
xiv.  3.  §  2.)  In  the  ensuing  year,  Jerusalem  Avas 
taken  by  Pompey,  and  Aristobulus  was  deposed ; 
and  henceforth  we  find  Antipater  both  zealously 
adhering  to  Hyrcanus,  and  labouring  to  ingratiate 
himself  Avith  the  Romans.  His  services  to  the 
latter,  especially  against  Alexander  son  of  Aristo¬ 
bulus,  and  in  Egypt  against  Archelaus  (b.  c.  57 
and  56),  Avere  favourably  regarded  by  Scaurus  and 
Gabinius,  the  lieutenants  of  Pompey ;  his  active 
zeal  under  Mithridates  of  Pergamus  in  the  Alex¬ 
andrian  war  (b.  c.  48)  Avas  reAvarded  by  Julius 
Caesar  Avith  the  gift  of  Roman  citizenship ;  and, 
on  Caesar’s  coming  into  Syria  (b.c.  47),  Hyrcanus 
was  confirmed  by  him  in  the  high-priesthood, 
through  Antipater’s  influence,  notAvithstanding  the 
complaints  of  Antigonus  son  of  Aristobulus,  AArhile 
Antipater  himself  Avas  appointed  procurator  of 
Judaea.  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  5.  §§  1,  2,  6.  §§  2-4,  8, 
Bell.  Jud..  i.  8.  §§  1,  3,  7,  9.  §§  3-5.)  After  Caesar 
had  left  Syria  to  go  against  Pharnaces,  Antipater 
set  himself  to  provide  for  the  quiet  settlement  of 
the  country  under  the  existing  government,  and 
appointed  his  sons  Phasaelus  and  Herod  to  be 
governors  respectively  of  Jerusalem  and  Galilee. 
(Joseph.  Antr xiv.  9.  §§  1,  2,  Bell.  Jud.  i.  10.  §  4.) 
Ilis  care  for  the  peace  and  good  order  of  the  pro¬ 
vince  was  further  sheAvn  in  b.  c.  46,  when  he  dis¬ 
suaded  Herod  from  his  purpose  of  attacking  Ilyrca- 
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nus  in  Jerusalem  [Herodes],  and  again  in  b.c.  43 
(the  year  after  Caesar’s  murder),  by  his  regulations 
for  the  collection  of  the  tax  imposed  on  Judaea  by 
Cassius  for  the  support  of  his  troops.  (Ant.  xiv.  9. 
§  5,  11.  §  2,  Bell.  Jud.  i.  10.  §  9,  11.  §  2.)  To 
the  last-mentioned  year  his  death  is  to  be  referred. 
He  was  carried  off  by  poison  which  Malichus, 
whose  life  he  had  twice  saved  [Malichus],  bribed 
the  cup-bearer  of  Hyrcanus  to  administer  to  him. 
(Ant.  xiv.  11.  §§  2-4,  Bell.  Jud.  i.  11.  §§  2-4.) 
For  his  family,  see  Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  7.  §  3.  [E.  E.] 
ANTI'PATER  ('Avrlirarpos),  the  eldest  son 
of  Herod  the  Great  by  his  first  wife,  Doris  (Jos. 
Ant.  xiv.  12.  §  1),  a  monster  of  wickedness  and 
craft,  whose  life  is  briefly  described  by  Josephus 
(Bell.  Jud.  i.  24.  §  1)  in  two  words — uaulas  fxvcr- 
TifipLov.  Herod,  having  divorced  Doris  and  married 
Mariam rie,  b.  c.  38,  banished  Antipater  from  court 
(Bell.  Jud.  i.  22.  §  1),  but  recalled  him  afterwards, 
in  the  hope  of  checking,  by  the  presence  of  a  rival, 
the  violence  and  resentment  of  Mariamne’s  sons, 
Alexander  and  Aristobulus,  who  were  exasperated 
by  their  mother’s  death.  Antipater  now  intrigued 
to  bring  his  half-brothers  under  the  suspicion  of 
his  father,  and  with  such  success,  that  Herod 
altered  his  intentions  in  their  behalf,  recalled  Doris 
to  court,  and  sent  Antipater  to  Rome,  recommend¬ 
ing  him  to  the  favour  of  Augustus.  (Jos.  Ant.  xvi. 
3,  Bell.  Jud.  i.  23,  §  2.)  He  still  continued  his 
machinations  against  his  brothers,  and,  though 
Herod  was  twice  reconciled  to  them,  yet  his  arts, 
aided  by  Salome  and  Pheroras,  and  especially  by 
the  Spartan  Eurycles  (comp.  Plut.  Ant.  p.  947,  b.), 
succeeded  at  length  in  bringing  about  their  death, 
B.  c.  6.  (Jos.  Ant.  xvi.  4-11,  Bell.  Jud.  i.  23-27-) 
Having  thus  removed  his  rivals,  and  been  declared 
successor  to  the  throne,  he  entered  into  a  plot 
against  his  father’s  life  with  his  uncle  Pheroras  ; 
and,  to  avoid  suspicion,  contrived  to  get  himself 
sent  to  Rome,  taking  with  him,  for  the  approba¬ 
tion  of  Augustus,  Herod’s  altered  will.  But  the 
investigation  occasioned  by  the  death  of  Pheroras 
(whom  his  wife  was  suspected  of  poisoning)  brought 
to  light  Antipater’s  murderous  designs,  chiefly 
through  the  disclosures  of  the  wife  of  Pheroras,  of 
Antipater’s  own  freedman,  and  of  his  steward, 
Antipater  the  Samaritan.  He  was  accordingly 
recalled  from  Rome,  and  kept  in  ignorance  of  the 
charges  against  him  till  his  arrival  at  Jerusalem. 
Here  he  was  arraigned  by  Nicolaus  of  Damascus 
before  Quintilius  Varus,  the  Roman  governor  of 
Syria,  and  the  sentence  against  him  having  been 
confirmed  by  Augustus  (who  recommended,  how¬ 
ever,  a  mitigation  of  it  in  the  shape  of  banishment), 
he  was  executed  in  prison,  five  days  before  the 
termination  of  Herod’s  mortal  illness,  and  in  the 
same  year  as  the  massacre  of  the  innocents.  (Jos. 
Ant.  xvii.  1-7,  Bell.  Jud.  i.  28-33 ;  Euseb.  Hist. 
Eccl.  i.  8.  §  12.)  The  death  of  Antipater  probably 
called  forth  the  well-known  sarcasm  of  Augustus  : 
“  Melius  est  Herodis  porcum  esse  quam  filium.” 
(Macrob.  Saturn,  ii.  4.)  [E.  E.] 

ANTI'PATER  (’AvTiirarpos'),  of  Hierapolis, 
a  Greek  sophist  and  rhetorician  of  the  time  of  the 
emperor  Severus.  He  was  a  son  of  Zeuxidemus, 
and  a  pupil  of  Adrianus,  Pollux,  and  Zeno.  In  his 
orations  both  extempore  and  written,  some  of 
which  are  mentioned  by  Philostratus,  Antipater 
was  not  superior  to  his  contemporaries,  but  in  the 
art  of  writing  letters  he  is  said  to  have  excelled  all 
others,  and  for  this  reason  the  emperor  Severus 
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made  him  his  private  secretary.  The  emperor  had 
such  a  high  opinion  of  him,  that  he  raised  him  to 
the  consular  dignity,  and  afterwards  made  him 
praefect  of  Bithynia.  But  as  Antipater  used  his 
sword  too  freely,  he  was  deprived  of  his  office,  and 
retired  to  his  native  place,  where  he  died  at  the 
age  of  68,  it  is  said  of  voluntary  starvation.  Phi¬ 
lostratus  says,  that  he  wrote  a  history  of  the  life 
and  exploits  of  the  emperor  Severus,  but  not  a 
fragment  of  it  is  extant.  (Philostr.  Vit.  Soph.  ii. 
24,  25.  §4,  26.  §3;  Galen,  De  Theriac.  ad  Bison. 
ii.  p.  458  ;  Eudoc.  p.  57.)  [L.  S.] 

ANTI'PATER,  the  name  of  at  least  two  phy¬ 
sicians.  1.  The  author  of  a  work  Ilepl  'Vvxrjs, 
“  On  the  Soul,”  of  which  the  second  book  is 
quoted  by  the  Scholiast  on  Homer  (II.  A.  115.  p. 
306,  ed.  Bekker;  Cramer,  Anecd.  Graeca  Paris. 
vol.  iii.  p.  14),  in  which  he  said  that  the  soul  in¬ 
creased,  diminished,  and  at  last  perished  with  the 
body ;  and  which  may  very  possibly  be  the  work 
quoted  by  Diogenes  Laertius  (vii.  157),  and  com¬ 
monly  attributed  to  Antipater  of  Tarsus.  If  he  be 
the  physician  who  is  said  by  Galen  (De  Metli.  Med. 
i.  7,  vol.  x.  p.  52 ;  Introd.  c.  4.  vol.  xiv.  p.  684) 
to  have  belonged  to  the  sect  of  the  Methodici,  he 
must  have  lived  in  or  after  the  first  century  b.  c.  ; 
and  this  date  will  agree  very  well  with  the  fact  of 
his  being  quoted  by  Andromachus  (ap.  Gal.  De 
Compos.  Medico, m.  sec.  Locos ,  iii.  1,  ix.  2,  vol.  xii. 
p.630,  vol.xiii.  p.239),  Scribonius  Largus(DeCW- 
pos.  Med.  c.  167,  p.  221),  and  Caelius  Aurelianus. 
(De  Morh.  Chron.  ii.  1 3,  p.  404.)  His  prescriptions 
are  frequently  quoted  with  approbation  by  Galen 
and  Aetius,  and  the  second  book  of  his  “  Epistles” 
is  mentioned  by  Caelius  Aurelianus.  (1.  c.) 

2.  A  contemporary  of  Galen  at  Rome  in  the 
second  century  after  Christ,  of  whose  death  and 
the  morbid  symptoms  that  preceded  it,  a  very  in¬ 
teresting  account  is  given  by  that  physician.  (De 
Locis  Affect,  iv.  11,  vol.  viii.  p.  293.)  [W.  A.  G.] 

ANTI'PATER  (’Apt 'nrarpos'),  of  Sidon,  the 
author  of  several  epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology, 
appears,  from  a  passage  of  Cicero  (de  Orat.  iii.  50), 
to  have  been  contemporary  with  Q.  Catullus  (con¬ 
sul  b.  c.  102),  and  with  Crassus  (quaestor  in  Mace¬ 
donia  b.  c.  106).  The  many  minute  references 
made  to  him  by  Meleager,  who  also  wrote  his  epi¬ 
taph,  would  seem  to  shew  that  Antipater  was  an 
elder  contemporary  of  this  poet,  who  is  known  to 
have  flourished  in  the  17 0th  Olympiad.  From 
these  circumstances  he  may  be  placed  at  b.  c.  108- 
100.  He  lived  to  a  great  age.  (Plin.  vii.  52 ; 
Cic.  de  Fat.  3 ;  Val.  Max.  i.  8.  §  16,  ext.;  Jacobs, 
Anthol.  xiii.  p.  847.)  [P*  S.] 

ANTI'PATER  (’ AvTinarpos ),  of  Tarsus,  a  Stoic 
philosopher,  was  the  disciple  and  successor  of  Dio¬ 
genes  and  the  teacher  of  Panaetius,  B.c.  144  nearly. 
(Cic.  de  Divin.  i.  3,  de  Off.  iii.  12.)  Plutarch  speaks 
of  him  with  Zeno,  Cleanthes,  and  Chrysippus,  as 
one  of  the  principal  Stoic  philosophers  (de  Stoic. 
Repugnant,  p.  144),  and  Cicero  mentions  him  as 
remarkable  for  acuteness.  (De  Off.  iii.  12.)  Of  his 
personal  history  nothing  is  known,  nor  would  the 
few  extant  notices  of  his  philosophical  opinions  be 
a  sufficient  ground  for  any  great  reputation,  if  it 
were  not  for  the  testimony  of  ancient  authors  to  his 
merit.  He  seems  to  have  taken  the  lead  during 
his  lifetime  in  the  disputes  constantly  recurring 
between  his  own  school  and  the  Academy,  although 
he  is  said  to  have  felt  himself  so  unequal  in  argu¬ 
ment  to  his  contemporary  Carneades,  in  public  dis- 
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putation,  that  he  confined  himself  to  writing;  whence 
he  was  called  Ka\ap.o§oas.  (Plut.  Mor.  p.  514,  d. ; 
Euseb.  de  Praep.  Evang.  xiv.  8.)  He  taught  be¬ 
lief  in  God  as  “  a  Being  blessed,  incorruptible,  and 
of  goodwill  to  men,”  and  blamed  those  who  ascrib¬ 
ed  to  the  gods  “  generation  and  corruption,”  which 
is  said  to  have  been  the  doctrine  of  Chrysippus. 
(Plut.  de  Stoic.  Rep.  p.  192.)  Besides  this  treatise 
“  on  the  gods,”  he  also  wrote  two  books  on  Divi¬ 
nation,  a  common  topic  among  the  Stoics,  in  which 
he  proved  the  truth  of  the  science  from  the  fore¬ 
knowledge  and  benevolence  of  the  Deity,  explained 
dreams  to  be  supernatural  intimations  of  the  future, 
and  collected  stories  of  divination  attributed  to 
Socrates.  (Cic.  de  Divin.  i.  3,  20,  39,  54.)  He  is 
said  to  have  believed  that  Fate  was  a  god,  though 
it  is  not  clear  what  was  implied  in  this  expression 
(Stob.  de  Fato ,  16);  and  it  appears  from  Athe- 
naeus  that  he  wrote  a  treatise  entitled  ITepl  Aeiai- 
daigov'ias.  (viii.  p.  34(k)  Of  his  labours  in  moral 
philosophy  nothing  remains  but  a  few  scattered  no¬ 
tices,  just  sufficient  to  shew  that  the  science  had 
begun  to  decline ;  the  questions  which  are  treated 
being  points  of  detail,  and  such  as  had  more  to  do 
with  the  application  of  moral  precepts  than  with 
the  principles  themselves  :  such  as  they  were,  how¬ 
ever,  he  took  higher  ground  in  solving  them  than 
his  master  Diogenes.  (Cic.  de  Off.  iii.  12,  13,  23.) 
Compare  Varro,  de  Ling.  Lat.  vi.  1.  p.  184,  Fragm. 
p.  289,  ed.  Bip.  [C.  E.  P.] 

ANTI'P  ATER  AvTLiraTpos),  of  Thessalonica, 
the  author  of  several  epigrams  in  the  Greek  Antho¬ 
logy,  lived,  as  we  may  infer  from  some  of  his  epi¬ 
grams,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Augustus 
(b.  c.  10  and  onwards),  and  perhaps  till  the  reign 
of  Caligula,  (a.  d.  38.)  He  is  probably  the  same 
poet  who  is  called,  in  the  titles  of  several  epigrams, 
“Antipater  Macedo.”  (Jacobs,  Anthol.  xiii.  pp.  848, 
849.)  [P.  S.] 

ANTI'P  ATER  ('Aur'nrarpos).  1.  Of  Tyre,  a 
Stoic  philosopher,  and  a  contemporary  of  Cato  the 
Younger,  whose  friend  Antipater  is  6aid  to  have 
been  when  Cato  was  yet  a  young  man.  (Plut.  Cat. 
Min.  4.)  He  appears  to  be  the  same  as  the  Anti¬ 
pater  of  Tyre  mentioned  by  Strabo,  (xvi.  p.  757.) 

2.  Of  Tyre,  likewise  a  Stoic  philosopher, 
but  unquestionably  of  a  later  date  than  the  for¬ 
mer,  though  Vossius  ( de  Hist.  Gr.  p.  392,  ed. 
Westermann)  confounds  the  two.  He  lived 
after,  or  was  at  least  younger  than,  Panaetius, 
and  Cicero  ( de  Off.  ii.  24),  in  speaking  of  him, 
says,  that  he  died  lately  at  Athens,  which  must 
mean  shortly  before  b.  c.  45.  From  this  pas¬ 
sage  we  must  infer  that  Antipater  wrote  a  work 
on  Duties  ( de  Officiis),  and  Diogenes  Laertius 
(vii.  139,  140,  142,  148)  refers  to  a  work  of  Anti¬ 
pater  on  the  Universe  (irepl  Kdapou),  of  which  he 
quotes  the  eighth  book.  [L.  S.] 

ANTI'PHANES  (’Avrupdves),  of  Argos,  a 
sculptor,  the  disciple  of  Pericleitus,  and  teacher  of 
Cleon.  Since  Cleon  flourished  b.  c.  380,  Anti- 
phanes  may  be  placed  at  400  B.  c.  Pausanias 
mentions  several  of  his  works,  which  were  at  Del¬ 
phi,  especially  a  horse  in  bronze.  (Pausan.  v.  17, 
x.  9.)  [P  S.] 

ANTI'PHANES  (’ Auricpdvgs),  of  Berga  in 
Thrace,  a  Greek  writer  on  marvellous  and  incredi¬ 
ble  things.  (■' Amara ,  Scymnius  Chius,  657,  &c.) 
From  the  manner  in  which  he  is  mentioned  by 
Strabo  (i.  p.  47,  ii.  pp.  102,  104;  comp.  Polyb. 
xxxiii.  12),  it  would  seem  that  he  wrote  his  sto- 
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ries  with  a  view  that  they  should  be  believed  as 
history,  and  that  consequently  he  was  an  impostor. 
It  was  owing  to  Antiphanes  that  the  verb  fiepyai- 
£eiu  was  used  in  the  sense  of  telling  stories.  (Steph. 
Byz.  s.  v.  Bepyv,  who  however  confounds  our  An¬ 
tiphanes  with  the  comic  writer  of  Rhodes ;  comp. 
Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i.  p.  133;  Phot.  Cod.  166.) 
Most  writers  agree  in  believing,  that  Antiphanes 
of  Berga  is  the  same  as  the  Antiphanes  who  wrote 
a  work  on  courtezans  (gvep\  eraipcvr),  and  whom 
some  writers  call  Antiphanes  the  Younger.  (Athen. 
xiii.  p.  586  ;  Harpocrat.  s.vv.  Navviov,  ’Aim'/mpa ; 
Suid.  s.  v.  Naviov.)  [L.  S.j 

ANTI'PHANES  ('Auricpaurif),  a  comic  poet, 
the  earliest  and  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
Athenian  poets  of  the  middle  comedy,  was  born, 
according  to  Suidas  (s.  v .),  in  the  93rd  Olym¬ 
piad,  and  died  in  the  112th,  at  the  age  of  74. 
But  Athenaeus  (iv.  p.  156,  c.)  quotes  a  fragment 
in  which  Antiphanes  mentions  “  King  Seleucus,” 
and  Seleucus  was  not  king  till  01.  118.  2.  The  true 
explanation  of  the  difficulty  is  in  all  probability 
that  suggested  by  Clinton,  namely,  that  in  this 
instance,  as  in  others,  Antiphanes  has  been  con¬ 
founded  with  Alexis,  and  that  the  fragment  in 
Athenaeus  belongs  to  the  latter  poet.  (Clinton,  in 
the  Philological  Museum ,  i.  p.  607  ;  Meineke,  Frag. 
Com.  i.  pp.  304-7.)  The  above  dates  are  given  us 
in  Olympiads,  without  the  exact  years  being  speci¬ 
fied,  but  we  may  safely  place  the  life  of  Antiphanes 
between  404  and  330  B.  c.,  and  his  first  exhibition 
about  b.  c.  383. 

The  parentage  and  birthplace  of  Antiphanes  are 
doubtful.  His  father’s  name  was  Demophanes,  or 
Stephanus,  probably  the  latter,  since  he  had  a  son 
named  Stephanus,  in  accordance  with  the  Athenian 
custom  of  naming  a  child  after  his  grandfather.  As 
his  birthplace  are  mentioned  Cios  on  the  Helles¬ 
pont,  Smyrna,  Rhodes,  and  Larissa ;  but  the  last 
statement  deserves  little  credit.  (Meineke,  i.  308.) 

Antiphanes  was  the  most  highly  esteemed  writer 
of  the  middle  comedy,  excepting  Alexis,  who 
shared  that  honour  with  him.  The  fragments 
which  remain  prove  that  Athenaeus  was  right  in 
praising  him  for  the  elegance  of  his  language  (pp. 
27,  156,  168),  though  he  uses  some  words  and 
phrases  which  are  not  found  in  older  writers.  (See 
for  examples  Meineke,  i.  p.  309.)  He  was  one  of  the 
most  fertile  dramatic  authors  that  ever  lived,  for  his 
plays  amounted,  on  the  largest  computation,  to  365, 
on  the  least  to  260.  We  still  possess  the  titles  of 
about  130.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  some  of 
the  comedies  ascribed  to  him  were  by  other  writers, 
for  the  grammarians  frequently  confound  him,  not 
only,  as  remarked  above,  with  Alexis,  but  also 
with  Antiphon,  Apollophanes,  Antisthenes,  and 
Aristophanes.  Some  of  his  plays  were  on  mytho¬ 
logical  subjects,  others  had  reference  to  particular 
persons,  others  to  characters,  personal,  professional, 
and  national,  while  others  seem  to  have  been 
wholly  occupied  with  the  intrigues  of  private  life. 
In  these  classes  of  subjects  we  see,  as  in  all  the 
comedians  of  the  period,  the  gradual  transition  of 
the  middle  comedy  into  the  new.  The  fragments 
of  Antiphanes  are  collected  by  Clinton  ( Philol . 
Mus.  1.  c.),  and  more  fully  by  Meineke  (Frag. 
Comic,  vol.  iii.).  He  gained  the  prize  30  times. 

Another  Antiphanes,  of  Berge  in  Thrace,  is 
mentioned  Ky  Stephanus  Byzantinus  as  a  comic 
poet  (s.  v.  Bepyg);  but  this  was  the  writer  cited 
by  Strabo  (p.  102)  and  Antonius  Diogenes  (ap. 
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Phot.  Cod.  166,  p.  112,  Bekker),  as  the  author  of 
marvellous  stories  respecting  distant  countries:  he 
is  spoken  of  in  the  preceding  article. 

Suidas  mentions  “  another  Antiphanes,  an  Athe¬ 
nian  comic  poet,  later  than  Panaetius,”  who  is 
mentioned  by  no  other  writer,  unless  he  be  the 
Antiphanes  who  wrote  a  work  Ilept  'Eraipwr. 
(Suidas,  s.  v.  Naviov;  Athen.  xiii.  p.  586.) 

Antiphanes  Carystius,  who  is  called  by  Eudocia 
<P-  61)  a  comic  poet,  was  really  a  tragedian,  con¬ 
temporary  with  Thespis.  (Suidas,  s.  v.)  [P.  S.] 

ANTPPHANES  (’ Avrapargs ),  an  Epigram¬ 
matic  poet,  several  of  whose  epigrams  are  still 
extant  in  the  Greek  anthology.  He  lived  after  the 
time  of  Meleager  [i.e.  after  b.  c.  100),  but  before 
the  time  of  Philip  of  Thessalonica,  that  is,  about 
the  reign  of  Augustus  ;  for  Philip  incorporated  the 
epigrams  of  Antiphanes  in  his  Anthology,  by 
which  means  they  have  come  down  to  our  times. 
(Jacobs,  ad  Anihol.  Graec.  xiii.  p.  850,  &c.)  [L.  S.  j 
ANTPPHANES  (’A vTupavrjs),  a  physician  of 
Delos,  who  is  quoted  by  Caelius  Aurelianus  (De 
Morb.  Chron.  iv.  8,  p.  537),  and  Galen  [De  Com- 
:  pos.  Medicam.  sec.  Locos ,  v.  5,  vol.  xii.  p.  877), 
and  must  therefore  have  lived  some  time  in  or  be¬ 
fore  the  second  century  after  Christ.  He  is  men¬ 
tioned  by  St.  Clement  of  Alexandria  ( Paedag .  ii. 
1,  p.  140)  as  having  said,  that  the  sole  cause  of 
i  diseases  in  man  was  the  too  great  variety  of  his 
.  food.  [W.  A.  G.] 

ANTIPHAS.  [Laocoon.] 

ANTI'PHATES  [’AvTupar-qs),  a  king  of  the 
;  Laestrygones  in  Sicily.  When  on  the  seventh  day 
after  leaving  the  island  of  Aeolus  Odysseus  landed 
on  the  coast  of  the  Laestrygones,  and  sent  out 
i  three  of  his  men  to  explore  their  country,  one  of 
)  them  was  immediately  seized  and  devoured  by 
i  Antiphates,  for  the  Laestrygones  were  more  like 
i  giants  than  men.  They  now  made  an  attack  upon 
the  ships  of  Odysseus,  who  escaped  with  only  one 
vessel.  (Horn.  Od.  x.  80—132.)  Two  other 
mythical  heroes  of  this  name  occur  in  Od.  xv. 
242,  &c.;  Virg.  Aen.  ix.  696.  [L.  S.] 

ANTIPHE'MUS  (’Apt 'up-qg-os),  the  Rhodian, 
i  founder  of  Gela,  B.  c.  690.  The  colony  was  com- 
i  posed  of  Rhodians  and  Cretans,  the  latter  led  by 
Entimus  the  Cretan  (Thuc.  vi.  4,  and  Schol.  ad 
Pind.  Ol.  ii.  14),  the  former  chiefly  from  Lindus 
(Herod,  vii.  153),  and  to  this  town  Antiphemus 
himself  (Philostephanus,  ap.  Athen.  vii.  p.  297,  f.) 
belonged.  From  the  Etym.  Magn.  (s.  v.  TeA a) 
and  Aristaenetus  in  Steph.  Byzantinus  [s.  v.  TeAa) 
it  appears  the  tale  ran,  that  he  and  his  brother 
Lacius,  the  founder  of  Phaselis,  were,  when  at 
Delphi,  suddenly  bid  to  go  forth,  one  eastward, 
one  westward  ;  and  from  his  laughing  at  the  unex¬ 
pected  response,  the  city  took  its  name.  From 
Pausanias  (viii.  46.  §  2)  we  hear  of  his  taking  the 
Sicanian  town  of  Omphace,  and  carrying  off  from 
it  a  statue  made  by  Daedalus.  Miiller  [Dor.  i.  6. 
§§  5,  6)  considers  him  a  mythical  person.  (See 
Bockh,  Comm,  ad  Pind.  p.  115;  Clinton,  F.  LI. 
b.  c.  690 ;  Hermann,  Pol.  Antiq.  §  85 ;  Goller, 
de  Orig.  Syraeus.  p.  265.)  [A.  H.  C.] 

ANTPPHILUS,  an  architect,  built,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  Pothaeus  and  Megacles,  the  treasury 
of  the  Carthaginians  at  Olympia.  (Paus.  vi.  19.  §  4.) 
His  age  and  country  are  unknown.  [P.  S.] 
ANTPPHILUS  (’Apti>Aos),  an  Athenian 
general,  was  appointed  as  the  successor  of  Leos- 
thenes  in  the  Lamian  war,  b.  c.  323,  and  gained  a 
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victory  over  Leonnatus.  (Diod.  xviii.  13 — 15; 
Plut.  Phocion ,  24.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

ANTPPHILUS  (’ Avr'apiXos ),  of  Byzantium, 
a  writer  of  epigrams,  who  lived  about  the  time  of 
the  emperor  Nero,  as  appears  from  one  of  his  epi¬ 
grams  in  which  he  mentions  the  favour  conferred 
by  that  emperor  upon  the  island  of  Rhodes.  [An- 
thol.  Gr.  ix.  n.  178  ;  comp.  Tacit.  Annul,  xii.  58.) 
The  number  of  his  epigrams  still  extant  is  up¬ 
wards  of  forty,  and  most  of  them  are  superior  in 
conception  and  style  to  the  majority  of  these  com¬ 
positions.  Reiske,  in  his  notes  on  the  Anthology 
of  Cephalas  (p.  191),  was  led,  by  the  difference  of 
style  in  some  of  the  poems  bearing  the  name  of 
Antiphilus,  to  suppose  that  there  were  two  or 
three  poets  of  this  name,  and  that  their  produc¬ 
tions  were  all  by  mistake  ascribed  to  the  one  poet 
of  Byzantium.  But  there  is  not  sufficient  ground 
for  such  an  hypothesis.  (Jacobs,  ad  Anthol.  Gr. 
xiii.  p.  851,  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

ANTPPHILUS,  of  Egypt,  a  very  distinguished 
painter,  was  the  pupil  of  Ctesidemus,  and  the  con¬ 
temporary  and  rival  of  Apelles.  (Lucian,  de  Ca- 
lumn.  lix.  1-5.)  Having  been  born  in  Egypt,  he 
went  when  young  to  the  court  of  Macedonia,  where 
he  painted  portraits  of  Philip  and  Alexander.  The 
latter  part  of  his  life  was  spent  in  Egypt,  under 
the  patronage  of  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Lagus,  whom 
he  painted  hunting.  He  flourished,  therefore, 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  4th  century  B.  c.  Con¬ 
cerning  his  false  accusation  against  Apelles  before 
Ptolemy,  see  Apelles. 

The  quality  in  which  he  most  excelled  is  thus 
described  by  Quintilian,  who  mentions  him  among 
the  greatest  painters  of  the  age  of  Philip  and  Alex¬ 
ander  (xii.  10.  §  6):  “facilitate  Antiphilus,  con- 
cipiendis  visionibus,  quas  (pavraaias  vocant,”  which 
expressions  seem  to  describe  a  light  and  airy  ele¬ 
gance.  In  the  list  of  his  works  given  by  Pliny 
are  some  which  answer  exactly  in  subject  to  the 
“  <pavTacriai  ”  of  Quintilian.  (Plin.  xxxv.  37,  40.) 
Varro  [R.  R.  iii.  2.  §  5,  Schn.)  names  him  with 
Lysippus.  [P.  S.] 

A'NTIPHON  (’Apti (pwu).  1.  The  most  ancient 
among  the  ten  Attic  orators  contained  in  the  Alex¬ 
andrine  canon,  was  a  son  of  Sophilus  the  Sophist, 
and  born  at  Rhamnus  in  Attica  in  B.  c.  480.  (Plut. 
Vit.  X.  Or  at.  p.  832,  b. ;  Philostrat.  Fit.  Soph.  i. 
15.  §  1  ;  Phot.  Cod.  p.  485  ;  Suid.  s.  v. ;  Eudoc. 
p.  5.9.)  He  was  a  man  of  eminent  talent  and  a 
firm  character  (Thucyd.  viii.  68  ;  Plut.  Nic.  6), 
and  is  said  to  have  been  educated  partly  by  his 
father  and  partly  by  Pythodorus,  while  according 
to  others  he  owed  his  education  to  none  but  him¬ 
self.  When  he  was  a  young  man,  the  fame  of 
Gorgias  was  at  its  height.  The  object  of  Gorgias’ 
sophistical  school  of  oratory  was  more  to  dazzle  and 
captivate  the  hearer  by  brilliancy  of  diction  and 
rhetorical  artifices  than  to  produce  a  solid  convic¬ 
tion  based  upon  sound  arguments ;  it  was,  in  short, 
a  school  for  show-speeches,  and  the  practical  pur¬ 
poses  of  oratory  in  the  courts  of  justice  and  the 
popular  assembly  lay  beyond  its  sphere.  Anti¬ 
phon  perceived  this  deficiency,  and  formed  a  higher 
and  more  practical  view  of  the  art  to  which  he  de¬ 
voted  himself;  that  is,  he  wished  to  produce  con¬ 
viction  in  the  minds  of  the  hearers  by  means  of  a 
thorough  examination  of  the  subjects  proposed, 
and  this  not  with  a  view  to  the  narrow  limits  of 
the  school,  but  to  the  courts  and  the  assembly. 
Hence  the  ancients  call  Antiphon  the  inventor  of 
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public  oratory,  or  state  that  he  raised  it  to  a  higher 
position.  (Philostr.  Vit.  Soph.  i.  15.  §2;  Hermog. 
de  Form.  Orat.  ii.  p.  498  ;  comp.  Quintil.  iii.  1.  §  1 ; 
Diod.  ap.  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i.  p.  365.)  Antiphon 
was  thus  the  first  who  regulated  practical  eloquence 
by  certain  theoretical  laws,  and  he  opened  a  school 
in  which  he  taught  rhetoric.  Thucydides,  the 
historian,  a  pupil  of  Antiphon,  speaks  of  his 
master  with  the  highest  esteem,  and  many  of 
the  excellencies  of  his  style  are  ascribed  by  the 
ancients  to  the  influence  of  Antiphon.  (Schol.  ad 
Thuc.  iv.  p.  312,  ed.  Bekker;  comp.  Dionys.  Hal. 
de  Comp.  Verb.  10.)  At  the  same  time,  Antiphon 
occupied  himself  with  writing  speeches  for  others, 
who  delivered  them  in  the  courts  of  justice ;  and 
as  he  was  the  first  who  received  money  for  such 
orations — a  practice  which  subsequently  became 
quite  general — he  was  severely  attacked  and  ridi¬ 
culed,  especially  by  the  comic  writers,  Plato  and 
Peisander.  (Philostr.  1.  c.;  Plut.  Vit.  X.  Orat.  p. 
833,  c.)  These  attacks,  however,  may  also  have 
been  owing  to  his  political  opinions,  for  he  belonged 
to  the  oligarchical  party.  This  unpopularity,  to¬ 
gether  with  his  own  reserved  character,  prevented 
his  ever  appearing  as  a  speaker  either  in  the  courts 
or  the  assembly ;  and  the  only  time  he  spoke  in 
public  was  in  b.  c.  411,  when  he  defended  himself 
against  the  charge  of  treachery.  (Thuc.  viii.  68 ; 
Lys.  c.Eratosth.  p.  427  ;  Cic.  Brut.  12.) 

The  history  of  Antiphon’s  career  as  a  politician 
is  for  the  most  part  involved  in  great  obscurity, 
which  is  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  the  fact,  that 
Antiphon  the  orator  is  frequently  confounded  by 
ancient  writers  with  Antiphon  the  interpreter  of 
signs,  and  Antiphon  the  tragic  poet.  Plutarch 
(/.  c.)  and  Philostratus  (  Vit.  Soph.  i.  15.  §  1)  men¬ 
tion  some  events  in  which  he  was  engaged,  but 
Thucydides  seems  to  have  known  nothing  about 
them.  The  only  part  of  his  public  life  of  which 
the  detail  is  known,  is  that  connected  with  the 
revolution  of  B.  c.  411,  and  the  establishment  of 
the  oligarchical  government  of  the  Four  Hundred. 
The  person  chiefly  instrumental  in  bringing  it 
about  was  Peisander ;  but,  according  to  the  express 
testimony  of  Thucydides,  Antiphon  was  the  man 
who  had  done  everything  to  prepare  the  change, 
and  had  drawn  up  the  plan  of  it.  (Comp.  Philostr. 
l.c.;  Plut.  Vit.  X.  Orat.  p.  832,  f.)  On  the  over¬ 
throw  of  the  oligarchical  government  six  months 
after  its  establishment,  Antiphon  was  brought  to 
trial  for  having  attempted  to  negotiate  peace  with 
Sparta,  and  was  condemned  to  death.  His  speech 
in  defence  of  himself  is  stated  by  Thucydides  (viii. 
68  ;  comp.  Cic.  Brut.  12)  to  have  been  the  ablest 
that  was  ever  made  by  any  man  in  similar  circum¬ 
stances.  It  is  now  lost,  but  was  known  to  the 
ancients,  and  is  referred  to  by  Harpocration  (s.  v. 
(Traatclrps),  who  calls  it  \6yos  tt epl  per aaraaews. 
His  property  was  confiscated,  his  house  razed  to 
the  ground,  and  on  the  site  of  it  a  tablet  was 
erected  with  the  inscription  “Antiphon  the  traitor.” 
His  remains  were  not  allowed  to  be  buried  in  Attic 
ground,  his  children,  as  well  as  any  one  who  should 
adopt  them,  were  punished  with  atimia.  (Plut.  l.c.) 

As  an  orator,  Antiphon  was  highly  esteemed  by 
the  ancients.  Hermogenes  (de  Form.  Orat.  p.  497) 
says  of  his  orations,  that  they  were  clear,  true  in 
the  expression  of  feeling,  and  faithful  to  nature, 
and  consequently  convincing.  Others  say,  that 
his  orations  were  beautiful  but  not  graceful,  or 
that  they  had  something  austere  or  antique  about 
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them.  (Dionys.  de  Verb.  Comp.  10,  de  Isaeo,  20.) 
The  want  of  freshness  and  gracefulness  is  very 
obvious  in  the  orations  still  extant,  but  more  espe¬ 
cially  in  those  actually  spoken  by  Antiphon’s  clients. 
(No.  1,  14,  and  15.)  His  .language  is  pure  and 
correct,  and  in  the  three  orations  mentioned  above, 
of  remarkable  clearness.  The  treatment  and  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  point  at  issue  are  always  striking  and 
interesting.  (Dionys.  Jud.  de  Thucyd.  51,  Demosth. 
8  ;  Phot.  p.  485.) 

The  ancients  possessed  sixty  orations  of  different 
kinds  which  went  by  the  name  of  Antiphon,  but 
Caecilius,  a  rhetorician  of  the  Augustan  age,  de¬ 
clared  twenty- five  to  be  spurious.  (Plut.  Vit.  X. 
Orat.  p.  833,  b. ;  Phot.  I,  c .)  We  now  possess 

only  fifteen  orations  of  Antiphon,  three  of  which 
were  written  by  him  for  others,  viz.  No.  1.  Kcn-77- 
7 opia  (pappaueias  Kara  rfjs  pyrpvias  ;  No.  14.  Ilepi 
r ou  'HpalSov  <povov ,  and  No.  15.  Ilepi  rov  %opeuTou. 
The  remaining  twelve  were  written  as  specimens 
for  his  school  or  exercises  on  fictitious  cases.  They 
are  a  peculiar  phenomenon  in  the  history  of  ancient 
oratory,  for  they  are  divided  into  three  tetralogies, 
each  of  which  consists  of  four  orations,  two  accusa¬ 
tions  and  two  defences  on  the  same  subject.  The 
subject  of  the  first  tetralogy  is  a  murder,  the  per¬ 
petrator  of  which  is  yet  unknown ;  that  of  the 
second  an  unpremeditated  murder ;  and  that  of  the 
third  a  murder  committed  in  self-defence.  The  clear¬ 
ness  which  distinguishes  his  other  three  orations  is 
not  perceptible  in  these  tetralogies,  which  arises  in 
part  from  the  corrupt  and  mutilated  state  in  which 
they  have  come  down  to  us.  A  great  number  of 
the  orations  of  Antiphon,  and  in  fact  all  those 
which  are  extant,  have  for  their  subject  the  com¬ 
mission  of  a  murder,  whence  they  are  sometimes 
referred  to  under  the  name  of  \6yoi  (poviuoi.  (Her¬ 
mog.  de  Form.  Orat.  p.  496,  &c. ;  Ammon,  s.  v. 
kvQvpppa.)  The  genuineness  of  the  extant  orations 
has  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion,  but  the 
best  critics  are  at  present  pretty  nearly  agreed  that 
all  are  really  the  works  of  Antiphon.  As  to  the 
historical  or  antiquarian  value  of  the  three  real 
speeches — the  tetralogies  must  be  left  out  of  the 
question  here — it  must  be  remarked,  that  they 
contain  more  information  than  any  other  ancient 
work  respecting  the  mode  of  proceeding  in  the 
criminal  courts  of  Athens.  All  the  orations  of 
Antiphon  are  printed  in  the  collections  of  the  Attic 
orators  edited  by  Aldus,  H.  Stephens,  Reiske, 
Bekker,  Dobson,  and  others.  The  best  separate 
editions  are  those  of  Baiter  and  Sauppe,  Zurich, 
1838,  16mo.,  and  of  E.  Matzner,  Berlin,  1838,  8vo. 

Besides  these  orations,  the  ancients  ascribe  to 
Antiphon,  1.  A  Rhetoric  (r^x^y  pyropiKij')  in  three 
books.  (Plut.  Vit.  X.  Orat.  p.  832,  d.;  Phot,  l.c.; 
Quintil.  iii.  1.  §  10.)  When  it  is  said,  that  he 
was  the  first  who  wrote  a  work  on  rhetoric,  this 
statement  must  be  limited  to  the  theory  of  oratory 
in  the  courts  of  justice  and  in  the  assembly ;  for 
treatises  on  the  art  of  composing  show-speeches 
had  been  written  by  several  sophists  before  him. 
The  work  is  occasionally  referred  to  by  ancient 
rhetoricians  and  grammarians,  but  it  is  now  lost. 

2.  TlpooLpLa  Kal  eviAoyoi,  seem  to  have  been  model 
speeches  or  exercises  for  the  use  of  himself  or  his 
scholars,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  his  tetralo¬ 
gies  may  have  belonged  to  them.  (Suid.  s.  vv.  a  pa, 
aWycrdai,  pox^ypos  ;  Phot.  Lex.  s.  v.  pox^ypos.) 

The  best  modern  works  on  Antiphon  are :  P.  van 
Spaan  (Ruhnken),  Dissertatio  historica  de  Anti- 
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phonte ,  Oratore  Attico,  Leyden,  1765,  4to.,  reprinted 
in  Ruhnken’s  Opuscula ,  and  in  Reiske’s  and  Dob¬ 
son’s  Greek  orators ;  Taylor,  Led.  Lysiac.  vii.  p. 
268,  &c.,  ed.  Reiske;  Westermann,  Geschichte  der 
Griech.  Beredtscimkeit ,  §§40  and  41. 

2.  A  tragic  poet,  whom  Plutarch  (  Vit.  X.  Oral. 
p.  833),  Philostratus  ( Vit.  Soph.  i.  15.  §  3),  and 
others,  confound  with  the  Attic  orator  Anti¬ 
phon,  who  was  put  to  death  at  Athens  in  B.  c. 
411.  Now  Antiphon  the  tragic  poet  lived  at 
Syracuse,  at  the  court  of  the  elder  Dionysius, 
who  did  not  assume  the  tyranny  till  the  year 
B.  c.  406,  that  is,  five  years  after  the  death  of 
the  Attic  orator.  The  poet  Antiphon  is  said  to 
have  written  dramas  in  conjunction  with  the 
tyrant,  who  is  not  known  to  have  shewn  his  pas¬ 
sion  for  writing  poetry  until  the  latter  period  of 
his  life.  These  circumstances  alone,  if  there  were 
not  many  others,  would  shew  that  the  orator  and 
the  poet  were  two  different  persons,  and  that  the 
latter  must  have  survived  the  former  many  years. 
The  poet  was  put  to  death  by  the  tyrant,  accord¬ 
ing  to  some  accounts,  for  having  used  a  sarcastic 
expression  in  regard  to  tyranny,  or,  according  to 
others,  for  having  imprudently  censured  the  ty¬ 
rant’s  compositions.  (Plut.,  Philostr.  II.  cc. ;  Aris- 
tot.  Rhet.  ii.  6.)  We  still  know  the  titles  of  five 
of  Antiphon’s  tragedies :  viz.  Meleager,  Andro¬ 
mache,  Medeia,  Jason,  and  Philoctetes.  (Bode, 
Gesch.  der  Dram.  Dichtk.  der  Hellen.  i.  p.  554,  &c.) 

3.  Of  Athens,  a  sophist  and  an  epic  poet. 
Suidas,  who  says  that  he  was  surnamed  A070- 
ydyeipos,  and  others  state,  that  he  occupied  him¬ 
self  with  the  interpretation  of  signs.  He  wrote 
a  work  on  the  interpretation  of  dreams,  which 
is  referred  to  by  Artemidorus,  Cicero,  and  others, 
(Artemid.  Oneirocr.  ii.  14  ;  Cic.  de  Divin.  i.  20, 
51,  ii.  70.)  He  is  unquestionably  the  same  per¬ 
son  as  the  Antiphon  who  was  an  opponent  of 
Socrates,  and  who  is  mentioned  by  Xenophon 
( Memorah .  i.  6.  §  1  ;  compare  Diog.  Laert.  ii.  46  ; 
Senec.  Controv.  9),  and  must  be  distinguished  from 
the  rhetorician  Antiphon  of  Rhamnus,  as  well  as 
from  the  tragic  poet  of  the  same  name,  although 
the  ancients  themselves  appear  to  have  been  doubt¬ 
ful  as  to  who  the  Antiphon  mentioned  by  Xeno¬ 
phon  really  was.  (Ruhnken,  Opuscula ,  i.  pp.  148, 
&c.,  169,  &c.,  ed.  Friedemann.)  Not  a  line  of  his 
poems  is  extant. 

4.  The  youngest  brother  of  Plato,  whose  name 
the  philosopher  has  immortalised  in  his  dialogue 
“  Parmenides.”  (Plut.  de  Prat.  Amor.  p.  484,  f.) 
The  father  of  Plato’s  wife  was  likewise  called 
Antiphon.  (Plut.  de  Genio  Socrat .) 

5.  An  Athenian,  and  a  contemporary  of  De¬ 
mosthenes.  For  some  offence  his  name  was 
effaced  from  the  list  of  Athenian  citizens,  where¬ 
upon  he  went  to  Philip  of  Macedonia.  He 
pledged  himself  to  the  king,  that  he  would  de¬ 
stroy  by  fire  the  Athenian  arsenal  in  Peiraeeus ; 
but  when  he  arrived  there  with  this  intention, 
he  was  arrested  by  Demosthenes  and  accused  of 
treachery.  He  was  found  guilty,  and  put  to 
death  in  b.  c.  342.  (Dem.  de  Coron.  p.  271; 
Stechow,  de  Aeschinis  Oral.  Vita,  p,  7 3,  &c. ;  Aes¬ 
chines,  p.  38.) 

6.  A  Greek  sophist,  who  lived  before  the  time 
of  Aristotle,  and  whose  opinions  respecting  the 
quadrature  of  the  circle,  and  the  genesis  of  things, 
are  mentioned  by  this  philosopher.  (Aristot.  So¬ 
phist.  Flench,  i.  10,  Phys.  i.  2,  ii.  1.) 
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7.  A  Greek  author,  who  wrote  an  account  of 
men  distinguished  for  virtue  (irepl  rwv  iv  apery 
TTpurevaduruu),  one  of  whom  was  Pythagoras. 
(Diog.  Laert.  viii.  3  ;  Porphvr.  de  Vit.  Pythag .  p.9.) 

8.  A  writer  on  agriculture,  mentioned  by  Athe- 

naeus.  (xiv.  p.  650.  )  [L.  S.] 

ANTIPHUS  (XvTKpos).  1.  A  son  of  Priam 
and  Hecuba.  (Horn.  II.  iv.  490  ;  Apollod.  iii.  12. 
§  5.1  While  he  was  tending  the  flocks  on  mount 
Ida  with  his  brother  Isus,  he  was  made  prisoner 
by  Achilles,  but  was  restored  to  freedom  after  a 
ransom  was  given  for  him.  He  afterwards  fell  by 
the  hands  of  Agamemnon.  (Horn.  II.  ix.  101,  &e.) 

2.  A  son  of  Thessalus,  and  one  of  the  Greek 
heroes  at  Troy.  He  and  his  brother  Pheidippus 
joined  the  Greeks  with  thirty  ships,  and  com¬ 
manded  the  men  of  Carpathos,  Casos,  Cos,  and 
other  islands.  (Horn.  II.  ii.  6 75,  &c.)  According 
to  Hyginus  (Fab.  97)  he  was  a  son  of  Mnesylus 
and  Chalciope.  Four  other  mythical  personages  of 
this  name  are  mentioned  in  Horn.  II.  ii.  846,  Gd. 
ii.  19,  xvii.  68 ;  Apollod,,  i.  7.  §  3.  [L.  S.] 

ANTI'STATES,  CALLAESCHRUS,  ANTI- 
MA'CHIDES,  and  PORI'NOS,  were  the  archi¬ 
tects  who  laid  the  foundations  of  the  temple  of 
Zeus  Olympius  at  Athens,  under  Peisistratus. 
(Vitruv.  vii.  Praef.  §  15.)  [P.  S.j 

ANTI'STHENES  (’ Avr  urOevris),  an  Agrigen- 
tine,  is  mentioned  by  Diodorus  (xiii.  84)  as  an 
instance  of  the  immense  wealth  which  private  citi¬ 
zens  possessed  at  Agrigentum.  When  his  daughter 
was  married,  more  than  800  carriages  went  in  the 
nuptial  procession. 

ANTI'STHENES  ('Avr  lerfevys),  a  Cynic 
philosopher,  the  son  of  Antisthenes,  an  Athenian, 
was  the  founder  of  the  sect  of  the  Cynics,  which 
of  all  the  Greek  schools  of  philosophy  was  per¬ 
haps  the  most  devoid  of  any  scientific  purpose. 
He  flourished  b.  c.  366  (Diod.  xv.  76),  and  his 
mother  was  a  Thracian  (Suidas,  s.  v. ;  Diog. 
Laert.  vi.  1),  though  some  say  a  Phrygian,  an 
opinion  probably  derived  from  his  replying  to 
a  man  who  reviled  him  as  not  being  a  genuine 
Athenian  citizen,  that  the  mother  of  the  gods  was 
a  Phrygian,  In  his  youth  he  fought  at  Tanagra 
(b.  c.  426),  and  was  a  disciple  first  of  Gorgias,  and 
then  of  Socrates,  whom  he  never  quitted,  and  at 
whose  death  he  was  present.  (Plat.  Phaed.  §  59.) 
He  never  forgave  his  master’s  persecutors,  and  is 
even  said  to  have  been  instrumental  in  procuring 
their  punishment.  (Diog.  Laert.  vi.  10.)  He 
survived  the  battle  of  Leuctra  (b.  c.  371),  as  he  is 
reported  to  have  compared  the  victory  of  the 
Thebans  to  a  set  of  schoolboys  beating  their  mas¬ 
ter  (Plut.  Ijycurg.  30),  and  died  at  Athens,  at  the 
age  of  70.  (Eudocia,  Violarium,  p.  56.)  He 
taught  in  the  Cynosarges,  a  gymnasium  for  the  use 
of  Athenians  born  of  foreign  mothers,  near  the 
temple  of  Hercules.  Hence  probably  his  followers 
were  called  Cynics,  though  the  Scholiast  on  Aristotle 
(p.  23,  Brandis)  deduces  the  name  from  the  habits  of 
the  school,  either  their  dog-like  neglect  of  all  forms 
and  usages  of  society,  sleeping  in  tubs  and  in  the 
streets,  and  eating  whatever  they  could  find,  or 
from  their  shameless  insolence,  or  else  their  perti¬ 
nacious  adherence  to  their  own  opinions,  or  lastly 
from  their  habit  of  driving  from  them  all  whom 
they  thought  unfit  for  a  philosophical  life.  His 
writings  were  very  numerous,  and  chiefly  dialogues, 
some  of  them  being  vehement  attacks  on  his  con¬ 
temporaries,  as  on  Alcibiades  in  the  second  of  his 
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two  works  entitled  Cyrus ,  on  Gorgias  in  his  Arche- 
laus  and  a  most  furious  one  on  Plato  in  his  Satho. 
(Athen.  v.  p.  220,  b.)  His  style  was  pure  and  ele¬ 
gant,  and  Theopompus  even  said  that  Plato  stole 
from  him  many  of  his  thoughts.  (Athen.  xi.  p. 
508,  c.)  Cicero,  however,  calls  him  “  homo  acu- 
tus  magis  quam  eruditus”  (ad.  Att.  xii.  38),  and 
it  is  impossible  that  his  writings  could  have  de-' 
served  any  higher  praise.  He  possessed  consider¬ 
able  powers  of  wit  and  sarcasm,  and  was  fond  of 
playing  upon  words  ;  saying,  for  instance,  that  he 
would  rather  fall  among  Kopaues  than  KoXaues,  for 
the  one  devour  the  dead,  but  the  other  the  living ; 
and  that  one  of  his  pupils  stood  in  need  l3i§Xia- 
piov  kcuvov,  kciI  7 pacpeiov  uaivov  (i.  e.  kcu  vov ). 
Two  declamations  of  his  are  preserved,  named 
Ajax  and  Ulysses,  which  are  purely  rhetorical, 
and  an  epistle  to  Aristippus  is  attributed  to  him. 

His  philosophical  system  was  almost  confined  to 
ethics.  In  all  that  the  wise  man  does,  he  said,  he 
conforms  to  perfect  virtue,  and  pleasure  is  not  only 
unnecessary  to  man,  but  a  positive  evil.  He  is 
reported  to  have  held  pain  and  even  infamy 
(dSogia)  to  be  blessings,  and  that  madness  is  pre¬ 
ferable  to  pleasure,  though  Ritter  thinks  that  some 
of  these  extravagances  must  have  been  advanced 
not  as  his  own  opinions,  but  those  of  the  interlocu¬ 
tors  in  his  dialogues.  According  to  Schleiermacher 
(Anmerkungen  zum  Phileb.  S.  204),  the  passage  in 
the  Philebus  (p.  44),  which  mentions  the  theory, 
that  pleasure  is  a  mere  negation,  and  consists  only 
in  the  absence  of  pain,  refers  to  the  opinions  of 
Antisthenes ;  and  the  statement  in  Aristotle  (Eth. 
Nic.  x.  1),  that  some  persons  considered  pleasure 
wholly  worthless  (Kogibfj  (pavKov)  is  certainly  an 
allusion  to  the  Cynical  doctrine.  It  is,  however, 
probable  that  he  did  not  consider  all  pleasure 
worthless,  but  only  that  which  results  from  the 
gratification  of  sensual  or  artificial  desires,  for  we 
find  him  praising  the  pleasures  w'hich  spring  e/c 
rrjs  tyvxris  (Xen.  Symp.  iv,  41),  and  the  enjoy¬ 
ments  of  a  wisely  chosen  friendship.  (Hiog. 
Laert.  vi.  11.)  The  summum  bonum  he  placed  in 
a  life  according  to  virtue,  —  virtue  consisting  in 
action,  and  being  such,  that  when  once  obtained 
it  is  never  lost,  and  exempts  the  wise  man  from 
the  chance  of  error.  That  is,  it  is  closely  con¬ 
nected  with  reason,  but  to  enable  it  to  develop 
itself  in  action,  and  to  be  sufficient  for  happiness, 
it  requires  the  aid  of  energy  (Saj/cpaTi/c?)  hr^iX); 
so  that  we  may  represent  him  as  teaching,  that  the 
summum  bonum,  aper?),  is  attainable  by  teaching 
(Sida/cror),  and  made  up  of  (pporgcris  and  iaxds. 
But  here  he  becomes  involved  in  a  vicious  circle, 
for  wrhen  asked  what  (ppovgcns  is,  he  could  only 
call  it  an  insight  into  the  good,  having  before 
made  the  good  to  consist  in  (ppSvrjcris.  (Plat. 
Pep.  vi.  p.  505.)  The  negative  character  of  his 
ethics,  which  are  a  mere  denial  of  the  Cyrenaic 
doctrine,  is  further  shewn  in  his  apophthegm,  that 
the  most  necessary  piece  of  knowledge  is  to  /ca/cd 
a-noyuQCiv,  while  in  his  wish  to  isolate  and  with¬ 
draw  the  sage  from  all  connexion  with  others, 
rendering  him  superior  even  to  natural  affection 
and  the  political  institutions  of  his  country,  he 
really  founds  a  system  as  purely  selfish  as  that  of 
Aristippus. 

The  Physicus  of  Antisthenes  contained  a  theory 
of  the  nature  of  the  gods  (Cic.  de  Nat.  Deor.  i. 

1 3),  in  which  he  contended  for  the  Unity  of  the 
Deity,  and  that  man  is  unable  to  know  him  by 
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any  sensible  representation,  since  he  is  unlike  any 
being  on  earth.  (Clem.  Alex.  Strom:  v.  p.  601.) 
He  probably  held  just  views  of  providence,  shew¬ 
ing  the  sufficiency  of  virtue  for  happiness  by  the 
fact,  that  outward  events  are  regulated  by  God  so 
as  to  benefit  the  wise.  Such,  at  least,  was  the 
view  of  his  pupil  Diogenes  of  Sinope,  and  seems 
involved  in  his  own  statement,  that  all  which  be¬ 
longs  to  others  is  truly  the  property  of  the  wrise 
man.  Of  his  logic  we  hear  that  he  held  definitions 
to  be  impossible,  since  we  can  only  say  that  every 
individual  is  what  it  is,  and  can  give  no  more  than 
a  description  of  its  qualities,  e.  g.  that  silver  is  like 
tin  in  colour.  (Arist.  Met.  viii.  3.)  Thus  he,  of 
course,  disbelieved  the  Platonic  system  of  ideas, 
since  each  particular  object  of  thought  has  its  own 
separate  essence.  This  also  is  in  conformity  with 
the  practical  and  unscientific  character  of  his  doc¬ 
trine,  and  its  tendency  to  isolate  noticed  above. 
He  never  had  many  disciples,  which  annoyed  him 
so  much  that  he  drove  away  those  who  did  attend 
his  teaching,  except  Diogenes,  who  remained  with 
him  till  his  death.  His  staff  and  wallet  and  mean 
clothing  were  only  proofs  of  his  vanity,  which 
Socrates  told  him  he  saw  through  the  holes  of 
his  coat.  The  same  quality  appears  in  his  con¬ 
tempt  for  the  Athenian  constitution  and  social  in¬ 
stitutions  generally,  resulting  from  his  being  him¬ 
self  debarred  from  exercising  the  rights  of  a  citizen 
by  the  foreign  extraction  of  his  mother.  His  phi¬ 
losophy  was  evidently  thought  worthless  by  Plato 
and  Aristotle,  to  the  former  of  whom  he  was  per¬ 
sonally  hostile.  His  school  is  classed  by  Ritter 
among  the  imperfect  Socraticists ;  after  his  death 
his  disciples  wandered  further  and  further  from  all 
scientific  objects,  and  plunged  more  deeply  into 
fanatical  extravagances.  Perhaps  some  of  their 
exaggerated  statements  have  been  attributed  to 
their  master.  The  fragments  which  remain  of  his 
writings  have  been  collected  by  Winckelmann 
(Antisthenes,  Fragmenta ,  Turici,  1842),  and  this 
small  work,  with  the  account  of  him  by  Ritter 
(Gesch.  der  Philosophic,  vii.  4)  will  supply  all  the 
information  which  can  be  desired.  Most  of  the 
ancient  authorities  have  been  given  in  the  course 
of  this  article.  We  may  add  to  them  Arrian, 
Fpictet.  iii.  22,  iv.  8,  1 1  ;  Lucian,  Cynic,,  iii.  p. 
541  ;  Julian,  Orat.  vii.  [G.  E.  L.  C.] 

ANTPSTHENES  (’AvrurSevrjs),  a  disciple  of 
Heracleitus,  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  work 
of  his  master.  (Diog.  Laert.  ix.  15,  vi.  19.)  It 
is  not  improbable  that  this  Antisthenes  may  be 
the  same  as  the  one  who  wrote  a  work  on  the 
succession  of  the  Greek  philosophers  ( at  rwu 
(piXoaocpccu  SiaSoxat),  which  is  so  often  referred  to 
by  Diogenes  Laertius  (i.  40,  ii.  39,  98,  vi.  77,  87, 
vii.  168,  &c.),  unless  it  appear  preferable  to  assign 
it  to  the  peripatetic  philosopher  mentioned  by 
Phlegon.  (de  Mirabil.  3.)  [L.  S.] 

ANTPSTHENES  (’ AvTiaOevgs),  of  Rhodes, 
a  Greek  historian  who  lived  about  the  year  B.  c. 
200.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  political 
affairs  of  his  country,  and  wrote  a  history  of  his 
own  time,  which,  notwithstanding  its  partiality 
towards  his  native  island,  is  spoken  of  in  terras  of 
high  praise  by  Polybius,  (xvi.  14,  &c. ;  comp. 
Diog.  Laert.  vi.  19.)  Plutarch  (de  Fluv.  22)  men¬ 
tions  an  Antisthenes  who  wrrote  a  work  called 
Meleagris,  of  which  the  third  book  is  quoted ;  and 
Pliny  (ff.N.  xxxvi.  12)  speaks  of  a  person  of  the 
same  name,  who  wrote  on  the  pyramids ;  but 
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whether  they  are  the  same  person  as  the  Rhodian, 
or  two  distinct  writers,  or  the  Ephesian  Antis- 
;  thenes  mentioned  by  Diogenes  Laertius  (vi.  19), 
cannot  be  decided.  [L.  S.] 

1  ANTI'STHENES  (’Aw urdevris),  a  Spartan 
admiral  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  was  sent  out  in 
B.  c.  412,  in  command  of  a  squadron,  to  the  coast 
j  of  Asia  Minor,  and  was  to  have  succeeded  Astyo- 
i  chus,  in  case  the  Spartan  commissioners  thought  it 
i  necessary  to  deprive  that  officer  of  his  command. 
(Thuc.  viii.  39.)  We  hear  of  him  again  in  b.  c. 
399,  when,  with  two  other  commissioners,  he  was 
sent  out  to  inspect  the  state  of  affairs  in  Asia,  and 
:  announce  to  DercyUidas  that  his  command  was  to 
;  be  prolonged  for  another  year.  (Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  2. 

‘  §  6.)  There  was  also  an  Athenian  general  of  this 
I  name.  (Mem.  iii.  4.  §  1.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

ANTI'STIA.  1.  Wife  of  Ap.  Claudius,  Cos. 

:  b.  c.  143,  and  mother-in-law  of  Tib.  Gracchus. 
(Plut.  Tib.  Gracch.  4.) 

2.  Daughter  of  P.  Antistius  [Antistius,  No.  6] 
and  Calpurnia,  was  married  to  Pompeius  Magnus 
|  in  b.  c.  86,  who  contracted  the  connexion  that  he 
might  obtain  a  favourable  judgment  from  Antistius, 

:  who  presided  in  the  court  in  which  Pompeius  was 
i  to  be  tried.  Antistia  was  divorced  by  her  husband 
i  in  b.  c.  82  by  Sulla’s  order,  who  made  him  marry 
his  step-daughter  Aemilia.  (Plut.  Pomp.  4,  9.) 

ANTI'STIA  GENS,  on  coins  and  inscriptions 
usually  ANTE'STIA,  plebeian.  (Liv.  vi.  30.)  In 
the  earlier  ages  of  the  republic,  none  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  gens  appear  with  any  surname,  and 
even  in  later  times  they  are  sometimes  mentioned 
without  one.  The  surnames  under  the  republic 
are  Labeo,  Reginus,  and  Vetus  :  those  who  had 
no  surname  are  given  under  Antistius.  No  per¬ 
sons  of  this  name  are  of  great  historical  importance. 

ANTI'STIUS.  1.  Sex.  Antistius,  tribune  of 
the  plebs,  b.  c.  422.  (Liv.  iv.  42.) 

2.  L.  Antistius,  consular  tribune,  b.  c.  379. 
(Liv.  vi.  30.) 

3.  M.  Antistius,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  about 
b.  c.  320.  (Liv.  xxvi.  33,  ix.  12.) 

4.  M.  Antistius,  was  sent  in  b.  c.  218  to  the 
north  of  Italy  to  recall  C.  Flaminius,  the  consul 
elect,  to  Rome.  (Liv.  xxi.  63.) 

5.  Sex.  Antistius,  was  sent  in  b.  c.  208  into 
Gaul  to  watch  the  movements  of  Hasdrubal.  (Liv. 
xxvii.  36.) 

6.  P.  Antistius,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  b.  c.  88, 
opposed  in  his  tribuneship  C.  Caesar  Strabo,  who 
was  a  candidate  for  the  consulship  without  having 
been  praetor.  The  speech  he  made  upon  this  occa¬ 
sion  brought  him  into  public  notice,  and  afterwards 
he  frequently  had  important  causes  entrusted  to 
him,  though  he  was  already  advanced  in  years. 
Cicero  speaks  favourably  of  his  eloquence.  In 
consequence  of  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  to 
Pompeius  Magnus,  he  supported  the  party  of  Sulla, 
and  was  put  to  death  by  order  of  young  Marius  in 
b.  c.  82.  His  wife  Calpurnia  killed  herself  upon 
the  death  of  her  husband.  (Cic.  Brut.  63,  90, 
pro  Rose.  Amer.  32  ;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  26  ;  Appian, 
B.  C.  i.  88  ;  Liv.  Epit.  86  ;  Plut.  Pomp.  9  ;  Dru- 
mann,  Gesch.  Roms ,  i.  p.  55.) 

7.  T.  Antistius,  quaestor  in  Macedonia,  b.  c. 
50.  When  Pompey  came  into  the  province  in 
the  following  year,  Antistius  had  received  no  suc¬ 
cessor  ;  and  according  to  Cicero,  he  did  only  as 
much  for  Pompey  as  circumstances  compelled  him. 
He  took  no  part  in  the  war,  and  after  the  battle  of 
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Pharsalia  went  to  Bithynia,  where  he  saw  Caesar 
and  was  pardoned  by  him.  He  died  at  Corcyra  on 
his  return,  leaving  behind  him  considerable  pro¬ 
perty.  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  xiii.  29.) 

ANTI'STIUS,  the  name  of  the  physician  who 
examined  the  body  of  Julius  Caesar  after  his 
murder,  b.  c.  44  ;  and  who  is  said  by  Suetonius 
(Jul.  Caes.  82)  to  have  declared,  that  out  of  all 
his  wounds  only  one  was  mortal,  namely,  that  which 
he  had  received  in  the  breast.  [VC.  A.  G.] 
ANTISTIUS  (' Avt'kttlos),  a  writer  of  Greek 
Epigrams,  though,  as  his  name  seems  to  indicate, 
a  Roman  by  birth.  Respecting  his  life  and  his 
age  nothing  is  known,  but  we  possess  three  of  his 
epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology.  (Jacobs,  ad 
Anthol.  Gr.  xiii.  p.  852.)  [L.  S.] 

ANTI'STIUS  SOSIA'NUS.  [Sosianus.] 

SP.  A'NTIUS,  a  Roman  ambassador,  was  sent 
with  three  others  to  Lar  Tolumnius,  the  king  of 
the  Veientes,  in  B.  c.  438,  by  whom  he  was  killed. 
'Statues  of  all  four  were  placed  on  the  Rostra. 
(Liv.  iv.  16  ;  Cic.  Phil.  ix.  2.)  In  Pliny  (//.  N. 
xxxiv.  6.  s.  11)  the  reading  is  Sp.  Nautius,  which 
ought,  however,  to  be  changed  into  Antius.  (Comp. 
Drakenborch,  ad  Liv.  1.  c .) 

ANTO'NIA.  1.  A  daughter  of  Antonius  the 
orator,  Cos.  b.  c.  99  [Antonius,  No.  8],  was 
seized  in  Italy  itself  by  the  pirates  over  whom  her 
father  triumphed,  and  obtained  her  liberation  only 
on  payment  of  a  large  sum.  (Plut.  Pomp.  24.] 

2.  3.  The  two  daughters  of  C.  Antonius,  Cos. 
b.  c.  63,  of  whom  one  was  married  to  C.  Caninius 
Gallus  (Val.  Max.  iv.  2.  §  6),  and  the  other  to  her 
first  cousin,  M.  Antonius,  the  triumvir.  The  latter 
was  divorced  by  her  husband  in  47,  on  the  ground 
of  an  alleged  intrigue  between  her  and  Dolabella. 
(Cic.  Phil.  ii.  38 ;  Plut.  Ant.  9.) 

4.  Daughter  of  M.  Antonius,  the  triumvir,  and 
his  second  wife  Antonia,  was  betrothed  to  the  son 
of  M.  Lepidus  in  b.  c.  44,  and  married  to  him  in 
36.  (Dion  Cass.  xliv.  53  ;  Appian,  B.  C.  v.  93.) 
She  must  have  died  soon  after ;  for  her  husband 
Lepidus,  who  died  in  30,  was  at  that  time  married 
to  a  second  wife,  Servilia.  (Veil.  Pat.  ii.  88  ;  Dru- 
mann,  Gesch.  Roms ,  i.  p.  518.) 

5.  The  elder  of  the  two  daughters  of  M.  An¬ 
tonius  by  Octavia,  the  sister  of  Augustus,  was 
born  B.  c.  39,  and  was  married  to  L.  Domitius 
Ahenobarbus,  Cos.  b.  c.  16.  Her  son  by  this 
marriage,  Cn.  Domitius,  was  the  father  of  the  em¬ 
peror  Nero.  [See  the  Stemma,  p.  84.]  According 
to  Tacitus  (Ann.  iv.  44,  xii.  64),  this  Antonia  was 
the  younger  daughter  ;  but  we  have  followed  Sueto¬ 
nius  (Ner.  5)  and  Plutarch  (Ant.  87)  in  calling 
her  the  elder.  (Compare  Dion  Cass.  Ii.  15.) 

6.  The  younger  of  the  two  daughters  of  M.  An¬ 
tonius  by  Octavia,  born  about  b.  c.  36,  was  married 
to  Drusus,  the  brother  of  the  emperor  Tiberius,  by 
whom  she  had  three  children  :  1.  Germanicus,  the 
father  of  the  emperor  Caligula  ;  2.  Livia  or  Livilla ; 
and  3.  the  emperor  Claudius.  She  lived  to  see 
the  accession  of  her  grandson  Caligula  to  the  throne, 

A.  d.  37,  who  at  first  conferred  upon  her  the  great¬ 
est  honours,  but  afterwards  treated  her  with  so 
much  contempt,  that  her  death  was  hastened  by 
his  conduct  :  according  to  some  accounts,  he  admi¬ 
nistered  poison  to  her.  The  emperor  Claudius 
paid  the  highest  honours  to  her  memory.  Pliny 
(H.N.  xxxv.  36.  §  16)  speaks  of  a  temple  of  An¬ 
tonia,  which  was  probably  built  at  the  command  of 
Claudius.  Antonia  was  celebrated  for  her  beauty 
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virtue,  and  chastity.  Her  portrait  on  the  annexed 
coin  supports  the  accounts  which  are  given  of  her 
beauty.  (Plut.  Ant.  87;  Dion  Cass,  lviii.  11,  lix.  3, 
lx.  5;  Suet.  Cal.  i.  15,  23;  Tac.  Ann.  iii.  3,  18, 
xi.  3  ;  Yal.  Max.  iv.  3.  §  3  ;  Eckhel,  vi.  p.  178,  &c.) 


7.  The  daughter  of  the  emperor  Claudius  by 
Petina,  was  married  by  her  father  first  to  Pompeius 
Magnus,  and  afterwards  to  Faustus  Sulla.  Nero 
wished  to  marry  her  after  the  death  of  his  wife 
Poppaea,  a.  d.  66  ;  and  on  her  refusing  his  proposal, 
he  caused  her  to  be  put  to  death  on  a  charge  of 
treason.  According  to  some  accounts,  she  was  privy 
to  the  conspiracy  of  Piso.  (Suet.  Claud.  27,  Ner. 
35  ;  Tac.  Ann.  xii.  2,  xiii.  23,  xv.  53  ;  Dion  Cass, 
lx.  5.) 

ANTO'NIA  GENS,  patrician  and  plebeian. 
The  patrician  Antonii  bear  the  cognomen  Merenda 
[Merenda]  ;  the  plebeian  Antonii  bear  no  sur¬ 
name  under  the  republic,  with  the  exception  of  Q. 
Antonius,  propraetor  in  Sardinia  in  the  time  of 
Sulla,  who  is  called  Balbus  upon  coins.  (Eckhel, 

v.  p.  140.)  The  plebeian  Antonii  are  given  under 
Antonius.  Antonius,  the  triumvir,  pretended 
that  his  gens  was  descended  from  Anton,  a  son  of 
Hercules.  (Plut.  Ant.  4,  36,  60.)  We  are  told 
that  he  harnessed  lions  to  his  chariot  to  commemo¬ 
rate  his  descent  from  this  hero  (Plin.  II.  N.  viii. 
16.  s.  21;  comp.  Cic.  ad  Att.  x.  13);  and  many  of 
his  coins  bear  a  lion  for  the  same  reason.  (Eckhel, 

vi.  pp.  38,  44.) 

ANTO'NINUS.  1.  A  Roman  of  high  rank,  and 
a  contemporary  and  friend  of  Pliny  the  Younger, 
among  whose  letters  there  are  three  addressed  to 
Antoninus.  Pliny  heaps  the  most  extravagant 
praise  upon  his  friend  both  for  his  personal  charac¬ 
ter  and  his  skill  in  composing  Greek  epigrams  and 
iambics.  (Plin.  Epist.  iv.  3,  18,  v.  10.) 

2.  A  new-Platonist,  who  lived  early  in  the 
fourth  century  of  our  era,  was  a  son  of  Eustathius 
and  Sosipatra,  and  had  a  school  at  Canopus,  near 
Alexandria  in  Egypt.  He  devoted  himself  wholly 
to  those  who  sought,  his  instructions,  but  he  never 
expressed  any  opinion  upon  divine  things,  which 
he  considered  beyond  man’s  comprehension.  He 
and  his  disciples  were  strongly  attached  to  the 
heathen  religion  ;  but  he  had  acuteness  enough  to 
see  that  its  end  was  near  at  hand,  and  he  predicted 
that  after  his  death  all  the  splendid  temples  of  the 
gods  would  be  changed  into  tombs.  His  moral 
conduct  is  described  as  truly  exemplarju  (Eunapius, 
Vit.  Aedesii,  p.  68,  ed.  Antw.  1568.)  [L.  S.] 

ANTONI'NUS.  The  work  which  bears  the 
title  of  Antonini  Itinerarium  is  usually  attri¬ 
buted  to  the  emperor  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus.  It 
is  also  ascribed  in  the  MSS.  severally  to  Julius 


Caesar,  Antonius  Augustus,  Antonius  Augustalis, 
and  Antoninus  Augustus.  It  is  a  very  valuable 
itinerary  of  the  whole  Roman  empire,  in  which 
both  the  principal  and  the  cross-roads  are  described 
by  a  list  of  all  the  places  and  stations  upon  them, 
the  distances  from  place  to  place  being  given  in 
Roman  miles. 

We  are  informed  by  Aethicus,  a  Greek  geogra¬ 
pher  whose  Cosmographia  was  translated  by  St. 
Jerome,  that  in  the  consulship  of  Julius  Caesar 
and  M.  Antonius  (b.  c.  44),  a  general  survey  of 
the  empire  was  undertaken,  at  the  command  of 
Caesar  and  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  by  three 
persons,  who  severally  completed  their  labours  in 
30,  24,  and  19,  b.  c.,  and  that  Augustus  sanctioned 
the  results  by  a  decree  of  the  senate.  The  proba¬ 
ble  inference  from  this  statement,  compared  with 
the  MS.  titles  of  the  Itinerary,  is,  that  that  work 
embodied  the  results  of  the  survey  mentioned  by 
Aethicus.  In  fact,  the  circumstance  of  the  Itine¬ 
rary  and  the  Cosmographia  of  Aethicus  being 
found  in  the  same  MS.  has  led  some  writers  to 
suppose  that  it  was  Aethicus  himself  who  reduced 
the  survey  into  the  form  in  which  we  have  it. 
The  time  of  Julius  Caesar  and  Augustus,  when 
the  Roman  empire  had  reached  its  extent,  was 
that  at  which  we  should  expect  such  a  work  to  be 
undertaken  ;  and  no  one  was  more  likely  to  under¬ 
take  it  than  the  great  reformer  of  the  Roman  ca¬ 
lendar.  The  honour  of  the  work,  therefore,  seems 
to  belong  to  Julius  Caesar,  who  began  it ;  to  M. 
Antonius,  who,  from  his  position  in  the  state,  must 
have  shared  in  its  commencement  and  prosecution ; 
and  to  Augustus,  under  whom  it  was  completed. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  highly  probable  that  it  received 
important  additions  and  revision  under  one  or  both 
of  the  Antonines,  who,  in  their  labours  to  consoli¬ 
date  the  empire,  would  not  neglect  such  a  work. 
The  names  included  in  it,  moreover,  prove  that  it 
was  altered  to  suit  the  existing  state  of  the  empire 
down  to  the  time  of  Diocletian  (a.  d.  285-305), 
after  which  we  have  no  evidence  of  any  alteration, 
for  the  passages  in  which  the  name  “  Constantino- 
polis”  occurs  are  probably  spurious.  Whoever 
may  have  been  its  author,  we  have  abundant  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  work  was  an  official  one.  In  seve¬ 
ral  passages  the  numbers  are  doubtful.  The  names 
are  put  down  without  any  specific  rule  as  to  the 
case.  It  was  first  printed  by  H.  Stephens,  Paris. 
(1512.)  The  best  edition  is  that  of  Wesseling, 
Amst.  1735,  4to.  (The  Preface  to  Wesseling’s 
edition  of  the  Itinerary;  The  Article  ‘Antoninus, 
the  Itinerary  of,’  in  the  Penny  Cyclopcedia.)  [P.  S.j 
ANTONI'NUS,  M.  AURE'LIUS.  [M.  Au¬ 
relius.] 

ANTONI'NUS  PIUS.  The  name  of  this 
emperor  in  the  early  part  of  his  life,  at  full  length, 
was  Titus  Aurelius  Fulvus  Boionius  Arrius  Anto¬ 
ninus —  a  series  of  appellations  derived  from  his 
paternal  and  maternal  ancestors,  from  whom  he 
inherited  great  wealth.  The  family  of  his  father 
was  originally  from  Nemausus  (Nismes)  in  Trans¬ 
alpine  Gaul,  and  the  most  important  members  of 
the  stock  are  exhibited  in  the  following  table : 


Titus  Aurelius  Fulvus, 

Consul  a.  i).  85  and  89,  and  Praefectus  urbi. 


Titus  Arrius  Antoninus,  Boionia  Procilia. 
Consul  a.  i).  69  and  96. 


Aurelius  Fulvus,  -r-  Arria  Fadilla. 

Consul,  but  not  named  in  the  Fasti,  j 


a 
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Titus  Aurelius  Fulvus,  afterwards  T.  Aelius  Hadrianus  Antoninus  Pius  Augustus 

Married  Annia  Galeria  Faustina. 


M.  Galerius  Antoninus.  —  M.  Aurelius  Fulvus 

Antoninus. 


Antoninus  himself  was  born  near  Lanuvium  on  the 
19th  of  September,  a.  d.  86,  in  the  reign  of  Domi- 
tian ;  was  brought  up  at  Lorium,  a  villa  on  the 
Aurelian  way,  about  twelve  miles  from  Rome ; 
passed  his  boyhood  under  the  superintendence  of 
his  two  grandfathers,  and  from  a  very  early  age 
gave  promise  of  his  future  worth.  After  having- 
tilled  the  offices  of  quaestor  and  praetor  with  great 
distinction,  he  was  elevated  to  the  consulship  in 
1  '20,  was  afterwards  selected  by  Hadrian  as  one  of 
the  four  consulars  to  whom  the  administration  of 
Italy  was  entrusted,  was  next  appointed  proconsul 
of  the  province  of  Asia,  which  he  ruled  so  wisely 
that  he  surpassed  in  tame  all  former  governors,  not 
excepting  his  grandfather  Arrius,  and  on  his  re¬ 
turn  home  was  admitted  to  share  the  secret  coun¬ 
sels  of  the  prince.  In  consequence,  it  would  ap¬ 
pear,  of  his  merit  alone,  after  the  death  of  Aelius 
Caesar,  he  was  adopted  by  Hadrian  on  the  '25th  of 
February  138,  in  the  52nd  year  of  his  age.  He 
was  immediately  assumed  by  his  new  father  as 
colleague  in  the  tribunate  and  proconsular  imperi- 
um,  and  thenceforward  bore  the  name  of  T.  Aelius 
Hadrianus  Antoninus  Caesar.  Being  at  this  period 
without  male  issue,  he  was  required  to  adopt  M. 
Annius  Verus,  the  son  of  his  wife’s  brother,  and 
also  L.  Ceionius  Commodus,  the  son  of  Aelius  Cae¬ 
sar,  who  had  been  previously  adopted  by  Hadrian 
but  was  now  dead.  These  two  individuals  were 
afterwards  the  emperors  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus 
and  L.  Aurelius  Verus. 

Hadrian  died  at  Baiae  on  the  2nd  of  July,  138, 
but  a  few  months  after  these  arrangements  had 
been  concluded,  and  Antoninus  without  opposition 
ascended  the  throne.  Several  years  before  this 
event,  he  had  married  Annia  Galeria  Faustina, 
whose  descent  will  be  understood  by  referring  to 
the  account  given  ot  the  family  of  her  nephew, 
M.  Aurelius.  By  her  he  had  two  daughters, 
Aurelia  I  adilla  and  Annia  Faustina,  and  two  sons, 
M.  Aurelius  Fulvus  Antoninus  and  M.  Galerius 
)  Antoninus.  Aurelia  married  Lamia  Syllanus,  and 
died  at  the  time  when  her  father  was  setting  out 
•  tor  Asia.  Faustina  became  the  wife  of  her  first 
i  cousin  Marcus  Aurelius,  the  future  emperor.  Of 
the  male  progeny  we  know  nothing.  The  name  of 
the  first  mentioned  was  discovered  by  Pagi  in  an 
inscription,  the  portrait  of  the  second  appears  on  a 
rare  Greek  coin,  with  the  legend,  M.  TALEPIOC. 
ANTRNEINOC.  ATTOKPATOPOC.  ANTflNEINOT 

TI°C-  °n  the  reverse  of  the  medal  is  the  head 
°f  ms  mother,  with  the  words,  0EA  <f>ATCTEINA, 

'  Y  1(~  Pr°ve  that  it  was  struck  subsequently  to  her 
eath,  which  happened  in  the  third  year  after  her 
husband’s  accession.  It  will  be  observed,  that 
w  ne  Galerius  is  styled  “  son  of  the  emperor  Anto- 
j  nmus’”  lle  is  not  termed  KAI2AP,  a  title  which 
would  scarcely  have  been  omitted  had  he  been 
om  or  been  alive  after  his  father’s  elevation. 

,  rom  this  circumstance,  therefore,  from  the  abso- 
<  ute  silence  of  history  with  regard  to  these  youths, 

1  tro™  tlle  positive  assertion  of  Dion  Cassius 
{  xix.  21),  that  Antoninus  had  no  male  issue  when 


Aurelia  Padilla.  Annia  Faustina,  wife  of  the 

emperor  M.  Aurelius. 

adopted  by  Hadrian,  we  may  conclude  that  both 
his  sons  died  before  this  epoch;  and  hence  the 
magnanimity  ascribed  to  him  by  Gibbon  (c.  3)  in 
preferring  the  welfare  of  Rome  to  the  interests  of 
his  family,  and  sacrificing  the  claims  of  his  own 
children  to  the  talents  and  virtues  of  young  Mar¬ 
cus,  is  probably  altogether  visionary. 

The  whole  period  of  the  reign  of  Antoninus, 
which  lasted  for  upwards  of  twenty-two  years,  is 
almost  a  blank  in  history — a  blank  caused  by  the 
suspension  for  a  time  of  war,  and  violence,  and 
crime.  Never  before  and  never  after  did  the 
Roman  world  enjoy  for  an  equal  space  so  large  a 
measure  of  prosperous  tranquillity.  All  the  thoughts 
and  energies  of  a  most  sagacious  and  able  prince 
were  steadfastly  dedicated  to  the  attainment  of 
one  object  —  the  happiness  of  his  people.  And 
assuredly  never  Avere  noble  exertions  crowned  with 
more  ample  success. 

At  home  the  affections  of  all  classes  were  Avon 
by  his  simple  habits,  by  the  courtesy  of  his  man¬ 
ners,  by  the  ready  access  granted  to  his  presence, 
by  the  patient  attention  with  which  he  listened  to 
representations  upon  all  manner  of  subjects,  by  his 
impartial  distribution  of  favours,  and  his  prompt 
administration  of  justice.  Common  informers  Avere 
discouraged,  and  almost  disappeared ;  never  had 
confiscations  been  so  rare ;  during  a  long  succession 
of  years  no  senator  was  punished  with  death  ;  one 
man  only  Avas  impeached  of  treason,  and  he,  when 
convicted,  was  forbidden  to  betray  his  accomplices. 

Abroad,  the  subject  states  participated  largely 
in  the  blessings  diffused  by  such  an  example.  The 
best  governors  were  permitted  to  retain  their  poAver 
for  a  series  of  years,  and  the  collectors  of  the  re¬ 
venue  Avere  compelled  to  abandon  their  extortions. 
Moreover,  the  general  condition  of  the  provincials 
was  improved,  their  fidelity  secured,  and  the  re¬ 
sources  and  stability  of  the  whole  empire  increased 
by  the  communication,  on  a  large  scale,  of  the  full 
rights  and  privileges  of  Roman  citizens  to  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  distant  countries.  In  cases  of  national 
calamity  and  distress,  such  as  the  earthquakes 
which  devastated  Rhodes  and  Asia,  and  the  great 
fires  at  Narbonne,  Antioch,  and  Carthage,  the  suf¬ 
ferers  Avere  relieved,  and  compensation  granted  for 
their  losses  with  the  most  unsparing  liberality. 

In  foreign  policy,  the  judicious  system  of  his 
predecessor  Avas  steadily  followed  out.  No  attempt 
was  made  to  achieve  new  conquests,  but  ail  rebel¬ 
lions  from  within  and  all  aggressions  from  without 
were  promptly  crushed.  Various  movements 
among  the  Germans,  the  Dacians,  the  Jews,  the 
Moors,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Egyptians,  were  quelled 
by  persuasion  or  by  a  mere  demonstration  of  force  ; 
while  a  more  formidable  insurrection  in  northern 
Britain  was  speedily  repressed  by  the  imperial 
legate  Lollius  Urbicus,  who  advancing  beyond  the 
wall  of  Hadrian,  connected  the  friths  of  the  Clyde 
and  the  Forth  by  a  rampart  of  turf,  in  order  that 
the  more  peaceful  districts  might  be  better  protect¬ 
ed.  from  the  inroads  of  the  Caledonians.  The 
British  Avar  was  concluded,  as  we  learn  from  me- 
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dais,  between  the  years  140-145,  and  on  this  occa¬ 
sion  Antoninus  received  for  a  second  time  the  title 
of  imperator — a  distinction  which  he  did  not  again 
accept,  and  he  never  deigned  to  celebrate  a  triumph. 
(Eckhel,  vol.  vii.  p.  14.) 

Even  the  nations  which  were  not  subject  to 
Rome  paid  the  utmost  respect  to  the  power  of 
Antoninus.  The  Parthians,  yielding  to  his  re¬ 
monstrances,  abandoned  an  attempt  upon  Armenia. 
The  Scythians  submitted  disputes  with  their 
neighbours  to  his  arbitration  ;  the  barbarians  of  the 
Upper  Danube  received  a  king  from  his  hands  ;  a 
great  chief  of  the  clans  of  Caucasus  repaired  to 
Rome  to  tender  his  homage  in  person,  and  embas¬ 
sies  flocked  in  from  Hyrcania  and  Bactria,  from 
the  banks  of  the  Indus  and  of  the  Ganges,  to  seek 
the  alliance  of  the  emperor. 

In  his  reign  various  improvements  were  intro¬ 
duced 'in  the  law,  by  the  advice  of  the  most  emi¬ 
nent  jurists  of  the  day ;  the  health  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  was  protected  by  salutary  regulations  with 
regard  to  the  interment  of  the  dead,  and  by  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  a  certain  number  of  licensed  medical 
practitioners  in  the  metropolis  and  all  large  towns. 
The  interests  of  education  and  literature  were 
promoted  by  honours  and  pensions  bestowed  on 
the  most  distinguished  professors  of  philosophy 
and  rhetoric  throughout  the  world.  Commercial 
intercourse  was  facilitated  by  the  construction  or 
repair  of  bridges,  harbours,  and  lighthouses  ;  and 
architecture  and  the  fine  arts  were  encouraged  by 
the  erection  and  decoration  of  numerous  public 
buildings.  Of  these  the  temple  of  Faustina  in  the 
forum,  and  the  mausoleum  of  Hadrian  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Tiber,  may  still  be  seen,  and  many 
antiquarians  are  of  opinion,  that  the  magnificent 
amphitheatre  at  Nismes,  and  the  stupendous  aque¬ 
duct  now  termed  the  Pont  du  Gard,  between  that 
town  and  Avignon,  are  monuments  of  the  interest 
felt  by  the  descendant  of  the  Aurelii  Fulvi  for  the 
country  of  his  fathers.  It  is  certain  that  the  for¬ 
mer  of  these  structures  was  completed  under  his 
immediate  successors  and  dedicated  to  them. 

In  all  the  relations  of  private  life  Antoninus 
was  equally  distinguished.  Even  his  wife’s  irre¬ 
gularities,  which  must  to  a  certain  extent  have 
been  known  to  him,  he  passed  over,  and  after  her 
death  loaded  her  memory  with  honours.  Among 
the  most  remarkable  of  these  was  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  an  hospital,  after  the  plan  of  a  similar  in¬ 
stitution  by  Trajan,  for  the  reception  and  mainten¬ 
ance  of  boys  and  girls,  the  young  females  who 
enjoyed  the  advantages  of  the  charity  being  termed 
j vuellae  alimentariae  Faustinianae.  By  fervent 
piety  and  scrupulous  observance  of  sacred  rites,  » 
he  gained  the  reputation  of  being  a  second  Numa; 
but  he  was  a  foe  to  intolerant  fanaticism,  as  is 
proved  by  the  protection  and  favour  extended 
to  the  Christians.  His  natural  taste  seems  to 
have  had  a  strong  bias  towards  the  pleasures  of 
a  country  life,  and  accordingly  we  find  him  spend¬ 
ing  all  his  leisure  hours  upon  his  estate  in  the 
country.  In  person  he  was  of  commanding  aspect 
and  dignified  countenance,  and  a  deep  toned  melo¬ 
dious  voice  rendered  his  native  eloquence  more 
striking  and  impressive. 

His  death  took  place  at  Lorium  on  the  7th  of 
March,  161,  in  his  75th  year.  He  was  succeeded 
by  M.  Aurelius. 

Some  doubts  existed  amongst  the  ancients  them¬ 
selves  with  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  title  Pius, 
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and  several  different  explanations,  many  of  them 
very  silly,  are  proposed  by  his  biographer  Capito- 
linus.  The  most  probable  account  of  the  matter  is 
this.  Upon  the  death  of  Hadrian,  the  senate,  in¬ 
censed  by  his  severity  towards  several  members  of 
their  body,  had  resolved  to  withhold  the  honours 
usually  conferred  upon  deceased  emperors,  but  were 
induced  to  forego  their  purpose  in  consequence  of 
the  deep  grief  of  Antoninus,  and  his  earnest  en¬ 
treaties.  Being,  perhaps,  after  the  first  burst  of 
indignation  had  passed  away,  somewhat  alarmed 
by  their  own  rashness,  they  determined  to  render 
the  concession  more  gracious  by  paying  a  compli¬ 
ment  to  their  new  ruler  which  should  mark  their 
admiration  of  the  feeling  by  which  he  had  been 
influenced,  and  accordingly  they  hailed  him  by 
the  name  of  Pius,  or  the  dutifully  affectionate. 
This  view  of  the  question  receives  support  from 
medals,  since  the  epithet  appears  for  the  first  time 
upon  those  which  were  struck  immediately  after 
the  death  of  Hadrian ;  while  several  belonging  to 
the  same  year,  but  coined  before  that  date,  bear 
no  such  addition.  Had  it  been,  as  is  commonly 
supposed,  conferred  in  consequence  of  the  general 
holiness  of  his  life,  it  would  in  all  probability  have 
been  introduced  either  when  he  first  became  Cae¬ 
sar,  or  after  he  had  been  seated  for  some  time  on 
the  throne,  and  not  exactly  at  the  moment  of  his 
accession.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  found  such  favour 
in  the  eyes  of  his  successors,  that  it  was  almost 
universally  adopted,  and  is  usually  found  united 
with  the  appellation  of  Augustus. 

Our  chief  and  almost  only  authority  for  the  life 
of  Antoninus  Pius  is  the  biography  of  Capitolinus, 
which,  as  may  be  gathered  from  what  has  been 
said  above,  is  from  beginning  to  end  an  uninter¬ 
rupted  panegyric.  But  the  few  facts  which  we 
can  collect  from  medals,  from  the  scanty  fragments 
of  Dion  Cassius,  and  from  incidental  notices  in 
later  writers,  all  corroborate,  as  far  as  they  go,  the 
representations  of  Capitolinus  ;  and  therefore  we 
cannot  fairly  refuse  to  receive  his  narrative  merely 
because  he  paints  a  character  of  singular  and  al¬ 
most  unparalleled  excellence.  [W.  R.j 


COIN  OF  ANTONINUS  PIUS. 

ANTONI'NUS  LIBERA'LIS  (’AvrcoHm 

At§epaA(s),  a  Greek  grammarian,  concerning  whose 
life  nothing  is  known,  but  who  is  generally  believed 
to  have  lived  in  the  reign  of  the  Antonines,  about 
a.  n.  147.  We  possess  a  work  under  his  name, 
entitled  geTa/xopipdaeuu  avi'a-ycoyri ,  and  consisting 
of  forty-one  tales  about  mythical  metamorphoses. 
With  the  exception  of  nine  tales,  he  always  men¬ 
tions  the  sources  from  which  he  took  his  accounts. 
Since  most  of  the  works  referred  to  by  him  are  now 
lost,  his  book  is  of  some  importance  for  the  study 
of  Greek  mythology,  but  in  regard  to  composi¬ 
tion  and  style  it  is  of  no  value.  There  are  but 
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very  few  MSS.  of  this  work,  and  the  chief  ones 
are  that  at  Heidelberg  and  the  one  in  Paris.  The 
first  edition  from  the  Heidelberg  MS.  with  a  Latin 
translation,  is  by  Xylander,  Basel,  1568,  8vo. 
There  is  a  good  edition  by  Verheyk  (Lugd.  Bat. 
1774,  8vo.)  with  notes  by  Muncker,  Hemsterhnis, 
&c.  The  best  is  by  Koch  (Leipz.  1832,  8vo.),  who 
collated  the  Paris  MS.  and  added  valuable  notes  of 
his  own.  (Mallmann,  Commentatio  de  causis  et  auc- 
toribus  narrationum  de  rnutotis  form/s,  Leipz.  1786, 
p.  89,  &c. ;  Bast,  Epistola  critica  ad  Boissonade  super 
Antonino  Liberali ,  Parthenio  et  Aristaeneto ,  Leipz. 
1809  ;  Koch’s  Preface  to  his  edition.)  [L.  S.] 

ANTO'NIUS,  plebeian.  See  Antonia  Gens. 

1 .  M.  Antonius,  Magister  Equitum,  b.  c.  834, 
in  the  Samnite  war.  (Liv.  viii.  17.) 

2.  L.  Antonius,  expelled  from  the  senate  by 
the  censors  in  b.  c.  307.  (Val.  Max.  ii.  9.  §  2.) 
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3.  Q.  Antonius,  was  one  of  the  officers  in  the 
fleet  under  the  praetor  L.  Aemilius  Regillus,  in 
the  war  with  Antiochus  the  Great,  b.  c.  190. 
(Liv.  xxxvii.  32.) 

4.  A.  Antonius,  was  sent  by  the  consul  Ae¬ 
milius  Paullus,  with  two  others  to  Perseus,  after  the 
defeat  of  the  latter,  b.  c.  168.  (Liv.  xlv.  4.) 

5.  M.  Antonius,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  b.  c.  167, 
opposed  the  bill  introduced  by  the  praetor  M. 
Juventius  Thalna  for  declaring  war  against  the 
Rhodians.  (Liv.  xlv.  21,  40.) 

6.  L.  Antonius,  defended  by  M.  Cato  Censo- 
rius,  about  the  middle  of  the  second  century  b.  c. 
(Priscian,  ix.  p.  868,  ed.  Putsch.) 

7.  C.  Antonius,  the  father  of  the  orator,  as 
appears  from  coins.  The  following  is  a  genealogi¬ 
cal  table  of  his  descendants  : 


7.  C.  Antonius. 

I 

i 

8.  M.  Antonius,  the  orator,  Cos.  b.  c.  99. 


9.  M.  Antonius  Creticus,  10.  C.  Antonius,  Cos.  63.  11.  Antonia. 

Pr.  b.  c.  75.  Married 

1.  Numitoria.  |  | 

2.  Julia.  15.  Antonia.  16.  Antonia. 


12.  M.  Antonius,  Illvir.  13.  C.  Antonius,  Pr.  b.  c.  44.  14.  L.  Antonius,  Cos.  b.  c.  41. 

Married 

1.  Fadia. 

2.  Antonia. 

3.  Fulvia. 

4.  Octavia. 

5.  Cleopatra. 


17.  Antonia.  18.  M.  Anto-  19.  Julus  20.  Antonia  21.  Antonia  22.  Alex-  23.  Cleo-  24.  Ptolemaeus 
nius.  Antonius.  Major.  Minor.  ander.  patra.  Philadelphus. 

i 

25.  L.  Antonius. 


8.  M.  Antonius,  the  orator,  was  born  b.  c. 
143.  (Cic.  Brut.  43.)  He  was  quaestor  in  113, 
and  praetor  in  104,  and  received  the  province  of 
Cilicia  with  the  title  of  proconsul  in  order  to  pro¬ 
secute  the  war  against  the  pirates.  In  consequence 
of  his  successes  he  obtained  a  triumph  in  102. 
(Pint.  Pomp.  24  ;  Fast.  Triumph.)  He  was  con¬ 
sul  in  99  with  A.  Albinus  [see  Albinus,  No.  22], 
and  distinguished  himself  by  resisting  the  attempts 
of  Saturninus  and  his  party,  especially  an  agrarian 
law  of  the  tribune  Sex.  Titius.  He  was  censor  in 
97,  and,  while  censor,  was  accused  of  bribery  by 
M.  Duronius,  but  was  acquitted.  He  commanded 
in  the  Marsic  war  a  part  of  the  Roman  army. 
Antonius  belonged  to  the  aristocratical  party,  and 
espoused  Sulla’s  side  in  the  first  civil  war.  He 
was  in  consequence  put  to  death  by  Marius  and 
Cinna  when  they  obtained  possession  of  Rome  in 
87.  He  was  in  the  city  at  the  time,  and  the 
soldiers  sent  to  murder  liim  hesitated  to  do  their 
errand  through  the  moving  eloquence  of  the  orator, 
till  their  commander,  P.  Annius,  cut  off  his  head 
and  carried  it  to  Marius,  who  had  it  erected  on 
the  Rostra. 

Antonius  is  frequently  spoken  of  by  Cicero  as 


one  of  the  greatest  of  the  Roman  orators.  He  is 
introduced  as  one  of  the  speakers  in  Cicero’s  De 
Oratore ,  together  with  his  celebrated  contemporary 
L.  Crassus.  From  the  part  which  he  takes  in  the 
dialogue,  it  would  appear  that  his  style  of  eloquence 
was  natural  and  unartificial,  distinguished  by 
strength  and  energy  rather  than  by  finish  and 
polish.  He  wrote  a  work  de  Ratione  Dicendi , 
which  is  referred  to  by  Cicero  ( de  Orat.  i.  21)  and 
Quintilian  (iii.  6.  §  45),  but  neither  it  nor  any  of 
his  orations  has  come  down  to  us.  His  chief 
orations  were,  1.  A  defence  of  himself,  when  ac¬ 
cused  of  incest  with  a  vestal  virgin,  B.  c.  113. 
(Val.  Max.  iii.  7.  §  9,  vi.  8.  §  1  ;  Liv.  Epit.  63  ; 
Ascon.  ad  Cic.  Milon.  c.  12  ;  Oros.  v.  15.)  2.  A 

speech  against  Cn.  Papirius  Carbo,  b.  c.  Ill,  who 
had  been  defeated  by  the  Cimbri  in  113.  (Appul. 
de  Mag.  p.  316,  ed.  Oudend.)  3.  An  oration 
against  Sex.  Titius,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  b.  c.  99. 
(Cic.  de  Orat.  ii.  11,  pro  Rabir.  per d.  9.)  4.  A 

defence  of  M’.  Aquillius,  accused  of  extortion  in 
the  government  of  Sicily,  about  b.  c.  99.  This 
was  the  most  celebrated  of  his  orations.  (Cic.  Brut. 
62,  de  Off.  ii.  14,  pro  Flacco ,  39,  de  Orat.  ii.  28, 
47,  in  Verr.  v.  1  ;  Liv.  Epit.  70.)  5.  A  defence 
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of  himself  when  accused  of  bribery  by  Duronius. 
(Cic.  de  Orat.  ii.  68.)  6.  A  defence  of  Norbanus, 

who  was  accused  of  having  caused  the  destruction 
of  a  Roman  army  by  the  Cimbri  through  careless¬ 
ness.  (Cic.  de  Orat.  ii.  25,  39,  40,  48.) 

(Orelli,  Onomasticon  Tullianum ;  Drumann,  Ges- 
chichte  Roms,  vol.  i.  p.  58,  &c.;  Ellendt,  Proleg.  ad 
die.  Brut. ;  Meyer,  Orat.  Rom.  Fragm.  p.  139, 
Ac. ;  Westermann,  Geschichte  der  Romischen  Beredt- 
samkeit,  §§  46 — 48.) 

9.  M.  Antonius  M.  p.  C.  n.  Creticus,  son  of  the 
preceding  and  father  of  the  Triumvir,  was  praetor 
in  b.  c.  75,  and  obtained  in  74,  through  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  P.  Cethegus  and  the  consul  Cotta,  the 
command  of  the  fleet  and  all  the  coasts  of  the 
Mediterranean,  in  order  to  clear  the  sea  of  pirates. 
But  Antonius  was  avaricious  and  greedy,  and  mis¬ 
used  his  power  to  plunder  the  provinces,  and 
especially  Sicily.  He  did  not  succeed  either  in 
the  object  for  which  he  had  been  appointed.  An 
attack  which  he  made  upon  Crete,  although  he  was 
assisted  by  the  Byzantines  and  the  other  allies, 
entirely  failed  ;  the  greater  part  of  his  fleet  was 
destroyed  ;  and  he  probably  saved  himself  only  by 
an  ignominious  treaty.  He  shortly  after  died  in 
Crete,  and  was  called  Creticus  in  derision.  Sallust 
(Hist.  lib.  iii.)  described  him  as  “  perdundae  pecu¬ 
niae  genitus,  et  vacuus  a  curis  nisi  instantibus.” 
He  was  married  twice ;  first,  to  Numitoria,  who 
had  no  children  (Cic.  Philipp,  iii.  6),  and  after¬ 
wards  to  Julia.  (Plut.  Ant.  i.  2 ;  Cic.  Div.  in 
Caecil.  17,  in  Verr.  ii.  3,  iii.  91  ;  Pseudo- Ascon.  in 
Div.  p.  122,  in  Verr.  pp.  176,  206,  ed.  Orelli  ; 
Veil.  Pat.  ii.  31;  Appian,  Sic.  6 ;  Lactant.  Inst.  i. 
11.  §  32  ;  Tac.  Ann.  xii.  62.) 

10.  C.  Antonius  M.  f.  C.  n.,  surnamed  Hy- 
brida  (Plin.  H.  N.  viii.  53.  s.  79,  according  to 
Drumann,  Gesch.  Roms,  i.  p.  531,  because  he  was 
a  homo  semiferus,  the  friend  of  Catiline  and  the 
plunderer  of  Macedonia),  was  the  second  son  of 
Antonius,  the  orator  [No.  8],  and  the  uncle  of  the 
triumvir  [No.  12].  He  accompanied  Sulla  in  his 
war  against  Mithridates,  and  on  Sulla’s  return 
to  Rome,  b.  c.  83,  was  left  behind  in  Greece  with 
part  of  the  cavalry  and  plundered  the  country. 
He  was  subsequently  accused  for  his  oppression  of 
Greece  by  Julius  Caesar  (76).  Six  years  after¬ 
wards  (70),  he  was  expelled  the  senate  by  the 
censors  for  plundering  the  allies  and  wasting  his 
property,  but  was  soon  after  readmitted.  He 
celebrated  his  aedileship  with  extraordinary  splen¬ 
dour.  In  his  praetorship  (65)  and  consulship  (63) 
he  had  Cicero  as  his  colleague.  According  to  most 
accounts  Antony  was  one  of  Catiline’s  conspirators, 
and  his  well-known  extravagance  and  rapacity 
seem  to  render  this  probable.  Cicero  gained  him 
over  to  his  side  by  promising  him  the  rich  province 
of  Macedonia,  in  which  he  would  have  a  better  op¬ 
portunity  of  amassing  wealth  than  in  the  other 
consular  province  of  Gaul.  Antony  had  to  lead  an 
army  against  Catiline,  but  unwilling  to  fight  against 
his  former  friend,  he  gave  the  command  on  the  day 
of  battle  to  his  legate,  M.  Petreius. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  war  Antony  went  into 
his  province,  which  he  plundered  so  shamefully, 
that  his  recall  was  proposed  in  the  senate  in  the 
beginning  of  6 1 .  Cicero  defended  him  ;  and  it 
was  currently  reported  at  Rome  that  Cicero  had 
given  up  the  province  to  Antony  on  the  secret 
understanding,  that  the  latter  should  give  him  part 
of  the  plunder.  Antony  said  the  same  himself ; 
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and  Cicero’s  conduct  in  defending  him  in  the  se¬ 
nate,  and  also  when  he  was  brought  to  trial  sub¬ 
sequently,  strengthened  the  suspicion.  In  60, 
Antony  was  succeeded  in  the  province  by  Octavius, 
the  father  of  Augustus,  and  on  his  return  to  Rome 
was  accused  in  59  both  of  taking  part  in  Catiline’s 
conspiracy  and  of  extortion  in  his  province.  He 
was  defended  by  Cicero,  but  was  notwithstanding 
condemned  on  both  charges,  and  retired  to  the 
island  of  Cephallenia,  which  he  rendered  subject  to 
him,  as  if  it  were  his  own ;  he  even  commenced 
building  a  city  in  it.  (Strab.  x.  p.  455.)  He  was 
subsequently  recalled,  probably  by  Caesar,  but  at 
what  time  is  uncertain.  We  know  that  he  was  in 
Rome  at  the  beginning  of  44  (Cic.  Philipp,  ii.  38), 
and  he  probably  did  not  long  survive  Caesar.  (For 
the  ancient  authorities,  see  Orelli’s  Onomasticon 
Tull,  and  Drumann’s  Geschichte  Roms ,  i.  p.  31.) 

11.  Antonia.  [Antonia,  No.  L] 

-  12.  M.  Antonius  M.  f.  M.  n.,  the  son  of  M. 
Antonius  Creticus  [No.  9]  and  Julia,  the  sister  Ox 
L.  Julius  Caesar,  consul  in  B.  c.  64,  was  born,  in 
all  probability,  in  B.  c.  83.  His  father  died  while 
he  was  still  young,  and  he  was  brought  up  in  the 
house  of  Cornelius  Lentulus,  who  married  his  mo¬ 
ther  Julia,  and  who  was  subsequently  put  to  death 
by  Cicero  in  63  as  one  of  Catiline’s  conspirators. 
Antony  indulged  in  his  very  youth  in  every  kind 
of  dissipation,  and  became  distinguished  by  his 
lavish  expenditure  and  extravagance ;  and,  as  he 
does  not  appear  to  have  received  a  large  fortune 
from  his  father,  his  affairs  soon  became  deeply  in¬ 
volved.  He  was,  however,  released  from  his  diffi¬ 
culties  by  his  friend  Curio,  who  was  his  companion 
in  all  his  dissipation,  and  between  whom  and  An¬ 
tony  there  existed,  if  report  be  true,  a  most  dis¬ 
honourable  connexion.  The  desire  of  revenging 
the  execution  of  his  step-father,  Lentulus,  led 
Antony  to  join  Clodius  in  his  opposition  to  Cicero 
and  the  aristocratical  party.  But  their  friendship 
was  not  of  long  continuance  ;  and  Antony,  pressed 
by  his  creditors,  repaired  to  Greece  in  58,  and 
from  thence  to  Syria,  where  he  served  under  the 
proconsul  A.  Gabinius  as  commander  of  the  cavalry. 
He  soon  became  distinguished  as  a  brave  and  enter- 
prizing  officer.  He  took  part  in  the  campaigns 
against  Aristobulus  in  Palestine  (57,  56),  and  also 
in  the  restoration  of  Ptolemy  Auletes  to  Egypt  in 
55.  In  the  following  year  (54)  he  went  to  Caesar 
in  Gaul,  whose  favour  and  influence  he  acquired, 
and  was  in  consequence,  on  his  return  to  Rome 
(53),  elected  quaestor  for  the  following  year.  He 
was  supported  in  his  canvass  for  the  quaestorskip 
by  Cicero,  who  became  reconciled  to  him  through 
the  mediation  of  Caesar.  As  quaestor  (52)  he 
returned  to  Gaul,  and  served  under  Caesar  for  the 
next  two  years  (52,  51). 

Antony's  energy  and  intrepidity  pointed  him  out 
to  Caesar  as  the  most  useful  person  to  support  his 
interests  at  Rome,  where  it  was  evident  that  the 
aristocratical  party  had  made  up  their  minds  to 
crush  Caesar,  if  it  were  possible.  Antony  accord¬ 
ingly  left  Gaul  in  50  and  came  to  Rome.  Through 
the  influence  of  Caesar,  he  was  elected  into  the 
college  of  augurs,  and  was  also  chosen  one  of  the 
tribunes  of  the  plebs.  He  entered  on  his  office  on 
the  10th  of  December,  and  immediately  commenced  I 
attacking  the  proceedings  of  Pompey  and  the  aris-  ■ 
tocracy.  On  the  1st  of  January  in  the  following  j 
year  (49),  the  senate  passed  a  decree  depriving  | 
|  Caesar  of  his  command.  Antony  and  his  colleague  i 
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Q.  Cassius  interposed  their  veto  ;  but  as  the  senate 
set  this  at  nought,  and  threatened  the  lives  of  the 
two  tribunes,  Antony  and  his  colleague  fled  from 
Rome  on  the  7th  of  January,  and  took  refuge  with 
Caesar  in  Gaul.  Caesar  now  marched  into  Italy, 
and  within  a  few  weeks  obtained  complete  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  peninsula. 

Antony  was  one  of  his  legates,  and  received  in 
the  same  year  the  supreme  command  of  Italy, 
when  Caesar  crossed  into  Spain  to  prosecute  the 
war  against  the  Pompeian  party.  In  the  following 
year  (48),  he  conducted  reinforcements  to  Caesar 
in  Greece,  and  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Phar- 
salia,  where  he  commanded  the  left  wing.  In  47, 
Caesar,  who  was  then  dictator,  appointed  Antony 
master  of  the  horse ;  and,  during  the  absence  of  the 
former  in  Africa,  he  was  again  left  in  the  command 
of  Italy.  The  quiet  state  of  Italy  gave  Antony 
an  opportunity  of  indulging  his  natural  love  of 
;  pleasure.  Cicero  in  his  second  Philippic  has  giveit 
a  minute  account  of  the  flagrant  debaucheries 
and  licentiousness  of  which  Antony  was  guilty  at 
this  time,  both  in  Rome  and  the  various  towns  of 
Italy ;  and  it  is  pretty  certain  that  most  of  these 
accounts  are  substantially  true,  though  they  are  no 
i  doubt  exaggerated  by  the  orator.  It  was  during 
:  this  time  that  Antony  divorced  his  wife  Antonia 
(he  had  been  previously  married  to  Fadia  [Fadia]  ), 

|  and  lived  with  an  actress  named  Cytheris,  with 
whom  he  appeared  in  public. 

About  the  same  time,  a  circumstance  occurred 
which  produced  a  coolness  between  Caesar  and 
Antony.  Antony  had  purchased  a  great  part  of 
Pompey’s  property,  when  it  was  confiscated,  under 
the  idea  that  the  money  would  never  be  asked  for. 
But  Caesar  insisted  that  it  should  be  paid,  and 
Antony  raised  the  sum  with  difficulty.  It  was 
perhaps  owing  to  this  circumstance  that  Antony 
did  not  accompany  Caesar  either  to  Africa  or  Spain 
in  46.  During  this  year  he  married  Fulvia,  the 
widow  of  Clodius.  In  the  next  year  (45)  all  trace 
of  disagreement  between  Caesar  and  Antony  dis¬ 
appears  ;  he  went  to  Narbo  in  Gaul  to  meet  Caesar 
on  his  return  from  Spain,  and  shortly  after  offered 
him  the  diadem  at  the  festival  of  the  Luper- 
calia.  In  44  he  was  consul  with  Caesar,  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  time  that  Caesar  was  murdered  (15th  of 
March),  was  kept  engaged  in  conversation  by  some 
of  the  conspirators  outside  the  senate-house.  The 
conspirators  had  wished  to  engage  Antony  as  an 
accomplice,  and  he  was  sounded  on  the  point  the 
year  before  by  Trebonius,  while  he  was  in  Gaul ; 
but  tne  proposition  was  rejected  with  indignation. 

Antony  had  now  a  difficult  part  to  play.  The 
murder  of  Caesar  had  paralyzed  his  friends  and 
the  people,  and  for  a  time  placed  the  power  of  the 
state  in  the  hands  of  the  conspirators.  Antony 
therefore  thought  it  more  prudent  to  come  to  terms 
with  the  senate ;  but  meantime  he  obtained  from 
Calpurnia  the  papers  and  private  property  of  Cae¬ 
sar  ;  and  by  his  speech  over  the  body  of  Caesar 
and  the  reading  of  his  will,  he  so  roused  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  the  people  against  the  murderers,  that  the 
latter  were  obliged  to  withdraw  from  the  popular 
wrath.  Antony,  however,  seems  not  to  have  con¬ 
sidered  himself  strong  enough  yet  to  break  with 
the  senate  entirely ;  he  accordingly  effected  a  re¬ 
conciliation  with  them,  and  induced  them  to  ac¬ 
cept  a  number  of  laws,  which  he  alleged  were 
found  among  Caesar’s  papers.  Antony  was  now 
the  most  powerful  man  in  the  state,  and  seemed 
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likely  to  obtain  the  same  position  that  Caesar  had 
occupied.  But  a  new  and  unexpected  rival  ap¬ 
peared  in  young  Octavianus,  the  adopted  son  and 
great-nephew  of  the  dictator,  who  came  from  Apol- 
lonia  to  Rome,  assumed  the  name  of  Caesar,  and 
managed  to  secure  equally  the  good  will  of  the 
senate  and  of  his  uncle’s  veteran  troops.  A  strug¬ 
gle  now  ensued  between  Antony  and  Caesar.  The 
former  went  to  Brundusium,  to  take  the  command 
of  the  legions  which  had  come  from  Macedonia; 
the  latter  collected  an  army  in  Campania.  Two  of 
Antony’s  legions  shortly  afterwards  deserted  to 
Caesar;  and  Antony,  towards  the  end  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  proceeded  to  Cisalpine  Gaul,  which  had  been 
previously  granted  him  by  the  senate,  and  laid 
siege  to  Mutina,  into  which  Dec.  Brutus  had 
thrown  himself.  At  Rome,  meantime,  Antony 
was  declared  a  public  enemy,  and  the  conduct  of 
the  war  against  him  committed  to  Caesar  and  the 
two  consuls,  C.  Vibius  Pansa  and  A.  Hirtius,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  next  year,  b.  c.  48.  Several 
battles  were  fought  with  various  success,  till  at 
length,  in  the  battle  of  Mutina  (about  the  27th  of 
April,  43),  Antony  was  completely  defeated,  and 
obliged  to  cross  the  Alps.  Both  the  consuls,  how¬ 
ever,  had  fallen,  and  the  command  now  devolved 
upon  Dec.  Brutus.  In  Gaul  Antony  was  joined  by 
Lepidus  Avith  a  powerful  army,  and  was  soon  in  a 
condition  to  prosecute  the  war  with  greater  vigour 
than  ever.  Meantime,  Caesar,  who  had  been 
slighted  by  the  senate,  and  who  had  never  heartily 
espoused  its  cause,  became  reconciled  to  Antony, 
through  the  mediation  of  Lepidus,  and  thus  the 
celebrated  triumvirate  was  formed  in  the  autumn 
of  this  year  (43).  The  reconciliation  was  made 
on  the  condition  that  the  government  of  the  state 
should  be  vested  in  Antony,  Caesar,  and  Lepidus, 
Avho  were  to  take  the  title  of  Triumviri  Reipublicae 
Constituendae  for  the  next  five  years  ;  and  that 
Antony  should  receive  Gaul  as  his  province ;  Le¬ 
pidus,  Spain  ;  and  Caesar,  Africa,  Sardinia,  and 
Sicily.  The  mutual  friends  of  each  were  pro¬ 
scribed,  and  in  the  executions  that  followed,  Cicero 
fell  a  victim  to  the  revenge  of  Antony — an  act  of 
cruelty,  for  which  even  the  plea  of  necessity  could 
not  be  urged. 

The  Avar  against  Brutus  and  Cassius,  who  com¬ 
manded  the  senatorial  army,  was  entrusted  to 
Caesar  and  Antony,  and  was  decided  by  the  battle 
of  Philippi  (42),  which  AAras  mainly  gained  by  the 
valour  and  military  talents  of  Antony.  Caesar 
returned  to  Italy;  and  Antony,  after  remaining 
some  time  in  Greece,  crossed  OArer  into  Asia  to 
collect  the  money  which  he  had  promised  to  the 
soldiers.  In  Cilicia  he  met  with  Cleopatra,  and  fol¬ 
lowed  her  to  Egypt,  where  he  forgot  everything  in 
dalliance  with  her.  But  he  was  roused  from  his 
inactivity  by  the  Parthian  invasion  of  Syria  (40), 
and  was  at  the  same  time  summoned  to  support 
his  brother  Lucius  [see  No.  14]  and  his  wife  Ful¬ 
via,  who  were  engaged  in  war  with  Caesar.  But  be¬ 
fore  Antony  could  reach  Italy,  Caesar  had  obtained 
possession  of  Perusia,  in  which  Lucius  had  taken  re¬ 
fuge  ;  and  the  death  of  Fulvia  in  the  same  year 
removed  the  chief  cause  of  the  war,  and  led  to  a 
reconciliation  between  Caesar  and  Antony.  To 
cement  their  union,  Antony  married  Caesar’s  sister 
Octavia.  A  new  division  of  the  Roman  world 
was  made,  in  which  Antony  received  as  his  share 
all  the  provinces  east  of  the  Adriatic. 

In  the  following  year  (39),  the  Triumvirs  con- 
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eluded  a  peace  with  Sext.  Pompey,  and  Antony 
afterwards  went  to  his  provinces  in  the  east.  He 
entrusted  the  war  against  the  Parthians  to  Venti- 
dius,  who  gained  a  complete  victory  over  them 
both  in  this  and  the  following  year  (38).  Sosius, 
another  of  his  generals,  conquered  Antigonus,  who 
claimed  the  throne  of  Judaea  in  opposition  to  He¬ 
rod,  and  took  Jerusalem  (38).  In  37  Antony 
crossed  over  to  Italy ;  and  a  rupture,  which  had 
nearly  taken  place  between  him  and  Caesar,  was 
averted  by  the  mediation  of  Octavia.  The  trium¬ 
virate,  which  had  terminated  on  the  31st  of  De¬ 
cember,  38,  was  now  renewed  for  five  years,  which 
were  to  be  reckoned  from  the  day  on  which  the 
former  had  ceased.  After  concluding  this  arrange¬ 
ment,  Antony  returned  to  the  east.  He  shortly 
afterwards  sent  Octavia  hack  to  her  brother,  and 
surrendered  himself  entirely  to  the  charms  of  Cleo¬ 
patra,  on  whom  he  conferred  Coele-Syria,  Phoenicia, 
and  other  provinces.  From  this  time  forward, 
Cleopatra  appears  as  Antony’s  evil  genius.  He 
had  collected  a  large  army  to  invade  the  Parthian 
empire ;  but,  unable  to  tear  himself  away  from 
Cleopatra,  he  delayed  his  march  till  late  in  the 
year.  The  expedition  was  a  failure  ;  he  lost  a 
great  number  of  his  troops,  and  returned  to  Syria 
covered  with  disgrace  (36).  Antony  now  made 
preparations  to  attack  Artavasdes,  the  king  of 
Armenia,  who  had  deserted  him  in  his  war  against 
the  Parthians  ;  but  he  did  not  invade  Armenia  till 
the  year  34.  He  obtained  possession  of  the  Arme¬ 
nian  king,  and  carried  him  to  Alexandria,  where 
he  celebrated  his  triumph  with  extraordinary  splen¬ 
dour.  Antony  now  laid  aside  entirely  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  a  Roman  citizen,  and  assumed  the  pomp 
and  ceremony  of  an  eastern  despot.  His  conduct, 
and  the  unbounded  influence  which  Cleopatra  had 
acquired  over  him,  alienated  many  of  his  friends 
and  supporters  ;  and  Caesar,  who  had  the  wrongs 
of  his  sister  Octavia  to  revenge,  as  well  as  ambition 
to  stimulate  him,  thought  that  the  time  had  now 
come  for  crushing  Antony.  The  years  33  and  32 
passed  away  in  preparations  on  both  sides ;  and 
it  was  not  till  September  in  the  next  year  (31) 
that  the  contest  was  decided  in  the  sea-fight  off 
Actium,  in  which  Antony’s  fleet  was  completely 
defeated.  His  land  forces  surrendered  to  Caesar  ; 
and  he  himself  and  Cleopatra,  who  had  been  pre¬ 
sent  at  the  battle,  fled  to  Alexandria.  In  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year  (30),  Caesar  appeared  before  Alexan¬ 
dria.  Antony’s  fleet  and  cavalry  deserted  to  the 
conqueror  ;  his  infantry  was  defeated  ;  and  upon  a 
false  report  that  Cleopatra  had  put  an  end  to  her 
life,  he  killed  himself  by  falling  on  his  sword.  The 
death  of  Cleopatra  soon  followed  ;  and  Caesar  thus 
became  the  undisputed  master  of  the  Roman  world. 
[Augustus.]  (Plutarch’s  Life  of  Antony ;  Orelli’s 
Onomasticon  Tull.;  Drumann’s  Geschichte  Roms ,  i. 
p.  64,  &c.)  The  annexed  coin  represents  the  head  of 
Antony,  with  the  inscription,  M.  Antonius  Imp. 
Cos.  Desig.  Iter.  et.  Tert.,  which  is  surrounded 


with  a  crown  of  ivy.  On  the  reverse  is  a  cista,  a 
box  used  in  the  worship  of  Bacchus,  surmounted 
by  a  female’s  head,  and  encompassed  by  two  ser¬ 
pents.  (Eckhel,  vol.  vi.  p.  64.) 

13.  C.  Antonius  M.  f.  M.  n.,  the  second  son 
of  M.  Antonius  Creticus  [No.  9],  and  the  brother 
of  the  triumvir,  was  Julius  Caesar’s  legate  in  49, 
and  city  praetor  in  44,  when  his  elder  brother  was 
consul,  and  his  younger  tribune  of  the  plebs.  In 
the  same  year,  he  received  the  province  of  Mace¬ 
donia,  where,  after  an  unsuccessful  contest,  he  fell 
into  the  hands  of  M.  Brutus  in  43.  Brutus  kept 
him  as  a  prisoner  for  some  time,  but  put  him  to 
death  at  the  beginning  of  42,  chiefly  at  the  insti¬ 
gation  of  Hortensius,  to  revenge  the  murder  of 
Cicero.-  (Orelli’s  O nomast. ;  Drumann’s  Gesch.  Roms, 
i.  p.  523,  &c.)  The  following  coin  of  C.  Antonius 
must  have  been  struck  after  he  had  been  appointed 
to  the  government  of  Macedonia  with  the  title  of 
proconsul.  The  female  head  is  supposed  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  genius  of  Macedonia ;  the  cap  on  the  head 
is  the  causia,  which  frequently  appears  on  the  Ma¬ 
cedonian  coins.  {Diet,  of  Ant.  s.  v.  Causia;  Eckhel, 
vol.  vi.  p.  41.) 


14.  L.  Antonius  M.  f.  M.  n.,  the  younger 
brother  of  the  preceding  and  of  the  triumvir,  was 
tribune  of  the  plebs  in  44,  and  upon  Caesar’s  death 
took  an  active  part  in  supporting  his  brother’s  in¬ 
terests,  especially  by  introducing  an  agrarian  law 
to  conciliate  the  people  and  Caesar’s  veteran  troops. 
He  subsequently  accompanied  his  brother  into 
Gaul,  and  obtained  the  consulship  for  41,  in  which 
year  he  triumphed  on  account  of  some  successes  he 
had  gained  over  the  Alpine  tribes.  During  his 
consulship  a  dispute  arose  between  him  and  Caesar 
about  the  division  of  the  lands  among  the  veterans, 
which  finally  led  to  a  war  between  them,  commonly 
called  the  Perusinian  war.  Lucius  engaged  in 
this  war  chiefly  at  the  instigation  of  Fulvia,  his 
brother’s  wife,  who  had  great  political  influence 
at  Rome*  At  first,  Lucius  obtained  possession  of 
Rome  during  the  absence  of  Caesar ;  but  on  the 
approach  of  the  latter,  he  retired  northwards  to 
Perusia,  where  he  was  straightway  closely  besieged. 
Famine  compelled  him  to  surrender  the  town  to 
Caesar  in  the  following  year  (40).  His  life  was 
spared,  and  he  was  shortly  afterwards  appointed 
by  Caesar  to  the  command  of  Iberia,  from  which 
time  we  hear  no  more  of  him. 

L.  Antonius  took  the  surname  of  Pietas  (Dion 
Cass,  xlviii.  5),  because  he  pretended  to  attack 
Caesar  in  order  to  support  his  brother’s  interests. 
It  is  true,  that  when  he  obtained  possession 
of  Rome  in  his  consulship,  he  proposed  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  the  triumvirate  ;  but  this  does  not  prove,  as 
some  modern  writers  %vould  have  it,  that  he  was 
opposed  to  his  brother’s  interests.  Cicero  draws  a 
frightful  picture  of  Lucius’  character.  He  calls 
him  a  gladiator  and  a  robber,  and  heaps  upon  him 
every  term  of  reproach  and  contempt.  {Phil.  iii. 
12,  v.  7,  1 1,  xii.  8,  &c.)  Much  of  this  is  of  course 
exaggeration.  (Orelli’s  Onomast.;  Drumann’s  Gesch. 
Roms ,  i.  p.  527,  <kc.)  The  annexed  coin  of  L.  An- 
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tonius  represents  also  the  head  of  his  brother,  M. 
Antonins,  the  triumvir,  with  the  inscription  : 
M.  Ant.  Im(p).  Avg.  IIIvir.  ft.  P.  C.  M.  Nerva. 
Proq.  P. 


15.  16.  Antonia.  [Antonia,  2.  3.] 

17.  Antonia,  the  daughter  of  M.  Antonius,  the 
triumvir,  and  Antonia.  [Antonia,  4.] 

18.  M.  Antonius,  M.  f.  M.  n.,  called  by  the 
;  Greek  writers  Antyllus  (^AvrvWos),  which  is  pro- 
!  bably  only  a  corrupt  form  for  Antonillus  (young 
i  Antonius),  was  the  elder  of  the  two  sons  of  the 

triumvir  by  his  wife  Fulvia.  In  b.c.  36,  while  he 
was  still  a  child,  he  was  betrothed  to  Julia,  the 
daughter  of  Caesar  Octavianus.  After  the  battle 
of  Actium,  when  Antony  despaired  of  success  at 
|  Alexandria,  he  conferred  upon  his  son  Marcus  the 
toga  virilis  (b.  c.  30),  that  he  might  be  able  to  take 
his  place  in  case  of  his  death.  He  sent  him  with 

I  proposals  of  peace  to  Caesar,  which  were  rejected  ; 
and  on  his  death,  shortly  after,  young  Marcus  was 
executed  by  order  of  Caesar.  (Dion  Cass,  xlviii.  54, 
li.  6,  8,  15  ;  Suet.  Aug.  17,  63  ;  Plut.  Ant.  71,  81, 
87.) 

19.  Julus  Antonius,  M.  f.  M.  n.,  the  younger 
son  of  the  triumvir  by  Fulvia,  was  brought  up  by 
his  step-mother  Octavia  at  Rome,  and  after  his 
father’s  death  (b.  c.  30)  received  great  marks  of 
favour  from  Augustus,  through  the  influence  of 
Octavia.  (Plut.  Ant.  87;  Dion  Cass.  li.  15.)  Au¬ 
gustus  married  him  to  Marcella,  the  daughter  of 
Octavia  by  her  first  husband,  C.  Marcellus,  con¬ 
ferred  upon  him  the  praetorship  in  B.  c.  13,  and 
the  consulship  in  B.c.  10.  (Veil.  Pat.  ii.  100; 
Dion  Cass.  liv.  26,  36 ;  Suet.  Claud.  2.)  In  con¬ 
sequence  of  his  adulterous  intercourse  with  Julia, 
the  daughter  of  Augustus,  he  was  condemned  to 
death  by  the  emperor  in  b.  c.  2,  but  seems  to  have 
anticipated  his  execution  by  a  voluntary  death. 
He  was  also  accused  of  aiming  at  the  empire. 
(Dion  Cass.  lv.  10  ;  Senec.  de  Brevit.  Vit.  5  ;  Tac. 
Ann.  iv.  44,  iii.  18;  Plin.  II.  N.  vii.  46  ;  Veil. 
Pat.  1.  c.)  Antonius  was  a  poet,  as  we  learn  from 
one  of  Horace’s  odes  (iv.  2),  which  is  addressed  to 
him. 

20.  Antonia  Major,  the  elder  daughter  of 
M.  Antonius  and  Octavia.  [Antonia,  No.  5.] 
21.  Antonia  Minor,  the  younger  daughter  of 
M.  Antonius  and  Octavia.  [Antonia,  No.  6.] 
22.  Alexander,  son  of  M.  Antonius  and  Cleo¬ 
patra.  [Alexander,  p.  112,  a.] 

23.  Cleopatra,  daughter  of  M.  Antonius  and 
Cleopatra.  [Cleopatra.] 

24.  Ptolemaeus  Philadelphus,  son  of  M. 
Antonius  and  Cleopatra.  [Ptolemaeus.] 

25.  L.  Antonius,  son  of  No.  19  and  Marcella, 
and  grandson  of  the  triumvir,  was  sent,  after  his 
father’s  death,  into  honourable  exile  at  Massilia, 
where  he  died  in  A.  d.  25.  (Tac.  Ann.  iv.  44.) 

ANTO'NIUS  (’AptoW).  1.  Of  Argos,  a 
Greek  poet,  one  of  whose  epigrams  is  still  extant 
in  the  Greek  Anthology,  (ix.  102;  comp.  Jacobs, 
ad  Anthol.  vol.  xiii.  p.  852.) 
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2.  Surnamed  Melissa  (the  Bee),  a  Greek 
monk,  who  is  placed  by  some  writers  in  the 
eighth  and  by  others  in  the  twelfth  century  of 
our  era.  He  must,  however,  at  any  rate  have 
lived  after  the  time  of  Theophylact,  whom  he 

mentions.  He  made  a  collection  of  so-called  loci 

■*v 

communes ,  or  sentences  on  virtues  and  vices,  which 
is  still  extant.  It  resembles  the  Sermones  of  Sto- 
baeus,  and  consists  of  two  books  in  176  titles.  The 
extracts  are  taken  from  the  early  Christian  fathers. 
The  work  is  printed  at  the  end  of  the  editions  of 
Stobaeus  published  at  Frankfort,  1581,  and  Geneva, 
1609,  fob  It  is  also  contained  in  the  Biblioth. 
Patr.  vol.  v.  p.  878,  &c.,  ed.  Paris.  (Fabr.  Bibl. 
Gr.  ix.  p.  744,  &c.;  Cave,  Script.  Eccles.  Hist.  Lit. 
i.  p.  666,  ed.  London.) 

3.  A  Greek  monk,  and  a  disciple  of  Simeon 
Stylites,  lived  about  A.  D.  460.  He  wrote  a  life 
of  his  master  Simeon,  with  whom  he  had  lived 
on  intimate  terms.  It  was  written  in  Greek,  and 
L.  Allatius  ( Diatr .  de  Script.  Sim.  p.  8)  attests, 
that  he  saw  a  Greek  MS.  of  it ;  but  the  only 
edition  which  has  been  published  is  a  Latin 
translation  in  Boland’s  Act.  Sanctor.  i.  p.264.  (Cave, 
Script.  Eccles.  Hist.  Lit.  ii.  p.  145.)  Vossius  {De 
Hist.  Lot.  p.231),  who  knew  only  the  Latin  trans¬ 
lation,  was  doubtful  whether  he  should  consider 
Antonius  as  a  Latin  or  a  Greek  historian. 

4.  ST.,  sometimes  surnamed  Abbas,  because 
he  is  believed  to  have  been  the  founder  of  the 
monastic  life  among  the  early  Christians,  was 
born  in  A.  d.  251,  at  Coma,  near  Heracleia,  in 
Middle  Egypt.  His  earliest  years  were  spent  in 
seclusion,  and  the  Greek  language,  which  then 
every  person  of  education  used  to  acquire,  remain¬ 
ed  unknown  to  him.  He  merely  spoke  and  wrote 
the  Egyptian  language.  At  the  age  of  nineteen, 
after  having  lost  both  his  parents,  he  distributed 
his  large  property  among  his  neighbours  and  the 
poor,  and  determined  to  live  in  solitary  seclusion 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  birthplace.  The 
struggle  before  he  fully  overcame  the  desires  of  the 
flesh  is  said  to  have  been  immense  ;  but  at  length 
he  succeeded,  and  the  simple  diet  which  he 
adopted,  combined  with  manual  labour,  strength¬ 
ened  his  health  so  much,  that  he  lived  to  the  age 
of  105  years.  In  a.  d.  285  he  withdrew  to  the 
mountains  of  eastern  Egypt,  where  he  took  up  his 
abode  in  a  decayed  castle  or  tower.  Here  he  spent 
twenty  years  in  solitude,  and  in  constant  struggles 
with  the  evil  spirit.  It  was  not  till  A.  d.  305,  that 
his  friends  prevailed  upon  him  to  return  to  the 
world.  He  now  began  his  active  and  public  career. 
A  number  of  disciples  gathered  around  him,  and  his 
preaching,  together  with  the  many  miraculous  cures 
he  was  said  to  perform  on  the  sick,  spread  his  fame 
all  over  Egypt.  The  number  of  persons  anxious  to 
learn  from  him  and  to  follow  his  mode  of  life  in¬ 
creased  every  year.  Of  such  persons  he  made  two 
settlements,  one  in  the  mountains  of  eastern  Egypt, 
and  another  near  the  town  of  Arsinoe,  and  he  him¬ 
self  usually  spent  his  time  in  one  of  these  monas¬ 
teries,  if  we  may  call  them  so.  From  the  accounts 
of  St.  Athanasius  in  his  life  of  Antonius,  it  is  clear 
that  most  of  the  essential  points  of  a  monastic  life 
were  observed  in  these  establishments.  During 
the  persecution  of  the  Christians  in  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Maximian,  A.  d.  311,  Antonius,  anxious 
to  gain  the  palm  of  a  martyr,  went  to  Alexandria, 
but  all  his  efforts  and  his  opposition  to  the  com¬ 
mands  of  the  government  were  of  no  avail,  and  he 
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was  obliged  to  return  uninjured  to  his  solitude. 
As  his  peace  began  to  be  more  and  more  disturbed 
by  the  number  of  visitors,  he  withdrew  further 
east  to  a  mountain  which  is  called  mount  St.  An- 
tonius  to  this  day ;  but  he  nevertheless  frequently 
visited  the  towns  of  Egypt,  and  formed  an  intimate 
friendship  with  Athanasius,  bishop  of  Alexandria. 
During  the  exile  of  the  latter  from  Alexandria, 
Antonius  wrote  several  letters  on  his  behalf  to  the 
emperor  Constantine.  The  emperor  did  not  grant 
his  request,  but  shewed  great  esteem  for  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  hermit,  and  even  invited  him  to  Constantinople. 
Antonius,  however,  declined  this  invitation.  His 
attempts  to  use  his  authority  against  the  Arians  in 
Egypt  were  treated  with  contempt  by  their  leaders. 
After  the  restoration  of  Athanasius,  Antonius  at 
the  age  of  104  years  went  to  Alexandria  to  see  his 
friend  once  more,  and  to  exert  his  last  powers 
against  the  Arians.  His  journey  thither  resembled 
a  triumphal  procession,  every  one  wishing  to  catch 
a  glimpse  of  the  great  Saint  and  to  obtain  his 
blessing.  After  having  wrought  sundry  miracles 
at  Alexandria,  he  returned  to  his  mountains,  where 
he  died  on  the  17th  of  January,  356.  At  his  ex¬ 
press  desire  his  favourite  disciples  buried  his  body 
in  the  earth  and  kept  the  spot  secret,  in  order  that 
his  tomb  might  not  be  profaned  by  vulgar  supersti¬ 
tion.  This  request,  together  with  the  sentiments 
expressed  in  his  sermons,  epistles,  and  sentences 
still  extant,  shew  that  Antonius  was  far  above  the 
majority  of  religious  enthusiasts  and  fanatics  of 
those  times,  and  a  more  sensible  man  than  he  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  much  interpolated  biography  by  St. 
Athanasius.  We  have  twenty  epistles  which  go 
by  the  name  of  Antonius,  but  only  seven  of  them 
are  generally  considered  genuine.  About  a.  d.  800 
they  were  translated  from  the  Egyptian  into 
Arabic,  and  from  the  Arabic  they  were  translated 
into  Latin  and  published  by  Abraham  Ecchellensis, 
Paris,  1641,  8vo.  The  same  editor  published  in 
1646,  at  Paris,  an  8vo.  volume  containing  various 
sermons,  exhortations,  and  sentences  of  Antonius. 
(S.  Athanasii,  Vita  S.  Antonii ,  Gr.  et  Lat.  ed. 
Hoeschel,  Augustae  Vindel.  1611,  4to. ;  Socrat. 
Hist.  Eccles.  i.  21,  iv.  23,  25  ;  Sozom.  Hist.  Eccles. 
i.  3,  ii.  31,  34;  comp.  Cave,  Script.  Eccl.  Hist.  Lit. 
i.  p.  150,  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

ANTO'NIUS,  a  physician,  called  by  Galen 
d  pi^oTo/jLos,  “the  herbalist,”  who  must  have  lived 
in  or  before  the  second  century  after  Christ.  His 
medical  formulae  are  several  times  quoted  by  Galen 
(De  Compos.  Medicam.  sec.  Locos ,  ii.  1,  vol.  xii. 
p.  557  ;  De  Compos.  Medicam.  sec.  Gen.  vi.  15, 
vol.  xiii.  p.  935),  and  he  is  perhaps  the  same  per¬ 
son  who  is  called  (pappaKoirdAgs ,  “  the  druggist.” 
(De  Compos.  Medicam.  see.  Locos ,  ix.  4,  vol.  xiii. 
p.  281.)  Possibly  they  may  both  be  identical 
with  Antonius  Castor  [Castor,  Antonius],  but 
of  this  there  is  no  proof  whatever.  A  treatise  on 
the  Pulse  (Opera,  vol.  xix.  p.  629),  which  goes 
under  Galen’s  name,  but  which  is  probably  a 
spurious  compilation  from  his  other  works  on  this 
subject,  is  addressed  to  a  person  named  Antonius, 
who  is  there  called  ^iAogadrjs  ical  4> iXoaocpos  ;  and 
Galen  wrote  his  work  Dc  Propriorum  Animi 
cujusdam  Affectuum  Dignotionc  et  Curationc  (Opera, 
vol.  v.  p.  1,  &c.)  in  answer  to  a  somewhat  similar 
treatise  by  an  Epicurean  philosopher  of  this  name, 
who,  however,  docs  not  appear  to  have  been  a 
physician.  [W.  A.  G.] 

ANTO'NIUS  A'TTICUS.  [Atticus.] 
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ANTO'NIUS  CASTOR.  [Castor.] 
ANTO'NIUS  DIO'GENES.  [Diogenes.] 
ANTO'NIUS  FELIX.  [Felix.] 
ANTO'NIUS  FLAMMA.  [Flamma.] 
ANTO'NIUS  GNIPHO.  [Gnipho.] 
ANTO'NIUS  HONORATUS.  [FIonoratus.] 
ANTO'NIUS  JULIA'NUS.  [Julianus.] 
ANTO'NIUS  LIBERA'LIS.  [Liberalis.] 
ANTO'NIUS  MUSA.  [Musa.] 
ANTO'NIUS  NASO.  [Naso.] 
ANTO'NIUS  NATA'LIS.  [Natalis.] 
ANTO'NIUS  NOVELLUS.  [Novellus.] 
ANTO'NIUS  PO'LEMO.  [Polemo.] 
ANTO'NIUS  PRIMUS.  [Primus.] 
ANTO'NIUS  RUFUS.  [Rufus.] 
ANTO'NIUS  SATURNI'NUS.  [Saturni- 

NUS.] 

ANTO'NIUS  TAURUS.  [Taurus.] 
ANTO'NIUS  THALLUS.  [Thallus.] 
ANTO'RIDES,  a  painter,  contemporary  with 
Euphranor,  and,  like  him,  a  pupil  of  Aristo,  flou¬ 
rished  about  340  B.  c.  (Plin.  xxxv.  37.)  [P.  S.] 

ANTYLLUS.  [Antonius,  No.  18.] 
ANTYLLUS  (J AvtvAAos),  an  eminent  physi¬ 
cian  and  surgeon,  who  must  have  lived  before  the 
end  of  the  fourth  century  after  Christ,  as  he  is 
quoted  by  Oribasius,  and  who  probably  lived  later 
than  the  end  of  the  second  century,  as  he  is  no¬ 
where  mentioned  by  Galen.  Of  the  place  of  his 
birth  and  the  events  of  his  life  nothing  is  known, 
but  he  appears  to  have  obtained  a  great  reputation, 
and  is  mentioned  in  Cyrilli  Alexandrini  (?)  Lexicon 
(in  Cramer’s  Anecdota  Graeca  Parisiensia ,  vol.  iv. 
p.  196)  among  the  celebrated  physicians  of  anti¬ 
quity.  He  was  rather  a  voluminous  writer,  but 
none  of  his  works  are  still  extant  except  some 
fragments  which  have  been  preserved  by  Oribasius, 
Aetius,  and  other  ancient  authors.  These,  how¬ 
ever,  are  quite  sufficient  to  shew  that  he  was  a  man 
of  talent  and  originality.  The  most  interesting 
extract  from  his  works  that  has  been  preserved  is 
probably  that  relating  to  the  operation  of  trache¬ 
otomy,  of  which  he  is  the  earliest  writer  whose 
directions  for  performing  it  are  still  extant.  The 
whole  passage  has  been  translated  in  the  Diet,  of 
Ant.  s.  v.  Chirurgia.  The  fragments  of  Antyllus 
have  been  collected  and  published  in  a  separate 
form,  with  the  title  Antylli,  Veteris  Chirurgi ,  ra 
A ehj/ara  ventilanda  exhibit  Panagiota  Nicolaides , 
Praeside  Curtio  Sprengel,  Halae,  1799,  4to.  For 
particulars  respecting  the  medical  and  surgical 
practice  of  Antyllus,  see  Haller,  Biblioth.  Chirurg., 
and  Biblioth.  Medic.  Prod.  ;  Sprengel,  Hist,  de  la 
Med.  [W.  A.  G.] 

ANU'BIS  (’ 'AvovSis ),  an  Egyptian  divinity, 
worshipped  in  the  form  of  a  dog,  or  of  a  human 
being  with  a  dog’s  head.  In  the  worship  of  this 
divinity  several  phases  must  be  distinguished,  as  in 
the  case  of  Ammon.  It  was  in  all  probability  ori¬ 
ginally  a  fetish,  and  the  object  of  the  worship  of 
the  dog,  the  representative  of  that  useful  species  of 
animals.  Subsequently  it  was  mixed  up  and  com¬ 
bined  with  other  religious  systems,  and  Anubis 
assumed  a  symbolical  or  astronomical  character,  at 
least  in  the  minds  of  the  learned.  The  worship  of 
dogs  in  Egypt  is  sufficiently  attested  by  Herodotus 
(ii.  66),  and  there  are  traces  of  its  having  been 
known  in  Greece  at  an  early  period ;  for  a  law 
ascribed  to  the  mythical  Rhadamanthys  of  Crete 
commanded,  that  men  should  not  swear  by  the 
gods,  but  by  a  goose,  a  dog,  or  a  rani.  (Eustath. 
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ad  Odyss.  p.  1821 ;  Mich.  Apost.  Centur.  Proverb. 
xvii.  No.  7.)  The  fact  that  Socrates  used  to  swear 
by  a  dog  is  so  well  known,  that  we  scarcely  need 
mention  it.  (Athen  vii.  p.  300  ;  Porphyr.  de  Ab- 
stin.  iii.  p.  285.)  It  is  however  a  remarkable  fact, 
that,  notwithstanding  this,  the  name  of  Anubis  is 
not  expressly  mentioned  by  any  writer  previous  to 
the  age  of  Augustus ;  but  after  that  time,  it  fre¬ 
quently  occurs  both  in  Greek  and  Roman  authors. 
(Ov.  Met.  ix.  690,  Amor.  ii.  13.  11  ;  Propert.  iii. 
9.  41 ;  Virg.  Aen.  viii.  698  ;  Juven.  xv.  8  ;  Lucian, 
Jup.  trag.  8,  Condi.  Deor.  10,  11,  Toxar ,  28.) 
Several  of  the  passages  here  referred  to  attest  the 
importance  of  the  worship  of  this  divinity,  and 
Strabo  expressly  states,  that  the  dog  was  worship¬ 
ped  throughout  Egypt  (xvii.  p.  812);  but  the  prin¬ 
cipal  and  perhaps  the  original  seat  of  the  worship 
appears  to  have  been  in  the  nomos  of  Cynopolis  in 
middle  Egypt.  (Strab.  l.c.)  In  the  stories  about 
Anubis  which  have  come  down  to  us,  as  well  as  in 
the  explanations  of  his  nature,  the  original  charac- 
i  ter — that  of  a  fetish — is  lost  sight  of,  probably  be¬ 
cause  the  philosophical  spirit  of  later  times  wanted 
to  find  something  higher  and  loftier  in  the  worship 
of  Anubis  than  it  originally  was.  According  to 
the  rationalistic  view  of  Diodorus  (i.  18),  Anubis 
I  was  the  son  of  king  Osiris,  who  accompanied  his 
I  father  on  his  expeditions,  and  was  covered  with 
the  skin  of  a  dog.  For  this  reason  he  was  repre¬ 
sented  as  a  human  being  with  the  head  of  a  dog. 
In  another  passage  (i.  87)  the  same  writer  explains 
.  this  monstrous  figure  by  saying,  that  Anubis  per¬ 
formed  to  Osiris  and  Isis  the  service  of  a  guard, 
which  is  performed  to  men  by  dogs.  He  mentions 
a  third  account,  which  has  more  the  appearance  of 
.  a  genuine  my  thus.  When  Isis,  it  is  said,  sought 
Osiris,  she  was  preceded  and  guided  by  dogs, 
which  defended  and  protected  her,  and  expressed 
their  desire  to  assist  her  by  barking.  For  this 
.  reason  the  procession  at  the  festival  of  Isis  was 
:  preceded  by  dogs.  According  to  Plutarch  ( Is.  et  Os.) 
Anubis  was  a  son  of  Osiris,  whom  he  begot  by 
Nephthys  in  the  belief  that  she  was  his  wife  Isis, 
i  After  the  death  of  Osiris,  Isis  sought  the  child, 
brought  him  up,  and  made  him  her  guard  and  com¬ 
panion  under  the  name  of  Anubis,  who  thus  per¬ 
formed  to  her  the  same  service  that  dogs  perform 
to  men.  An  interpretation  of  this  my  thus,  derived 
from  the  physical  nature  of  Egypt,  is  given  by 
Plutarch.  (7s.  et  Os.  38.)  Osiris  according  to  him 
is  the  Nile,  and  Isis  the  country  of  Egypt  so  far  as 
it  is  usually  fructified  by  the  river.  The  districts 
at  the  extremities  of  the  country  are  Nephthys, 
and  Anubis  accordingly  is  the  son  of  the  Nile, 
which  by  its  inundation  has  fructified  a  distant 
part  of  the  country.  But  this  only  explains  the 
origin  of  the  god,  without  giving  any  definite  idea 
of  him.  In  another  passage  (7  c.  40)  Plutarch 
says,  that  Nephthys  signified  everything  which  was 
under  the  earth  and  invisible,  and  Isis  everything 
which  was  above  it  and  visible.  Now  the  circle 
or  hemisphere  which  is  in  contact  with  each,  which 
unites  the  two,  and  which  we  call  the  horizon,  is 
called  Anubis,  and  is  represented  in  the  form  of  a 
dog,  because  this  animal  sees  by  night  as  well  as 
by  day.  Anubis  in  this  account  is  raised  to  the 
rank  of  a  deity  of  astronomical  import.  (Clem. 
Alex.  Strom,  v.  p.  567.)  In  the  temples  of  Egypt 
he  seems  always  to  have  been  represented  as  the 
guard  of  other  gods,  and  the  place  in  the  front  of  a 
temple  (dpogos)  was  particularly  sacred  to  him. 
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(Strab.  xvii.  p.  805;  Stat.  Sylv.  iii.  2.  112.)  For 
further  particulars  respecting  the  worship  of  Anu¬ 
bis  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  works  on  Egyptian 
mythology,  such  as  Jablonsky,  Panih.  Aegypt.  v.  1. 
§  12,  &c. ;  Champollion  (le  Jeune),  Pantheon  Egyp¬ 
tian,  Paris,  1823;  Pritchard,  Egyptian  Mythology . 
We  only  add  a  few  remarks  respecting  the  notions 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  about  Anubis,  and  his 
worship  among  them.  *  The  Greeks  identified  the 
Egyptian  Anubis  with  their  own  Hermes.  (Plut. 
Ibid.  11),  and  thus  speak  of  Hermanuphis  in  the 
same  manner  as  of  Zeus  Ammon.  (Plut.  61.)  His 
worship  seems  to  have  been  introduced  at  Rome 
towards  the  end  of  the  republic,  as  may  be  in¬ 
ferred  from  the  manner  in  which  Appian  (Bell.  Civ. 
iv.  47;  comp.  Val.  Max.  vii.  3.  §  8)  describes  the 
escape  of  the  aedile  M.  Volusius.  Under  the  em¬ 
pire  the  worship  of  Anubis  became  very  widely 
spread  both  in  Greece  and  at  Rome.  (Apulei.  Met. 
xi.  p.  262  ;  Lamprid.  Commod.  9  ;  Spartian,  Pes- 
cenn.  Nig.  6,  Anton.  Carac.  9.)  [L.  S.] 

ANULTNUS,  P.  CORNELIUS,  one  of  the 
generals  of  Severus,  gained  a  battle  over  Niger  at 
Issus,  A.  d.  194.  He  afterwards  commanded  one 
of  the  divisions  of  the  army  which  Severus  sent 
against  Adiabene,  a.  d.  197.  He  was  consul  in 
a.  d.  199.  (Dion  Cass,  lxxiv.  7,  lxxv.  3.) 

ANXURUS,  an  Italian  divinity,  who  was  wor¬ 
shipped  in  a  grove  near  Anxur  (Terracina)  to¬ 
gether  with  Feronia.  He  was  regarded  as  a 
youthful  Jupiter,  and  Feronia  as  Juno.  (Serv.  ad 
Aen.  vii.  799.)  On  coins  his  name  appears  as 
Axur  or  Anxur.  (Drakenborch,  ad  Sit.  Ital.  viii. 
392  ;  Morell.  Thesaur.  Num.  ii.  tab.  2.)  [L.  S.] 
A'NYSIS  (^Avvais),  an  ancient  king  of  Egypt, 
who,  according  to  Herodotus,  succeeded  Asychis. 
Fie  Avas  blind,  and  in  his  reign  Egypt  was  invaded 
by  the  Ethiopians  under  their  king  Sabaco,  and  re¬ 
mained  in  their  possession  for  fifty  years.  Anysis 
in  the  meanwhile  took  refuge  in  the  marshes  of 
Lower  Egypt,  where  he  formed  an  island  which 
afterwards  remained  unknown  for  upward  of  seven 
centuries,  until  it  was  discovered  by  Amyrtaeus. 
When  after  the  lapse  of  fifty  years  the  Ethiopians 
withdrew  from  Egypt,  Anysis  returned  from  the 
marshes  and  resumed  the  government.  (Herod, 
ii.  137,  140.)  [L.  S.] 

A'NYTE,  of  Tegea  ('Avvrg  Tey ear ls),  the  au¬ 
thoress  of  several  epigrams  in  the  Greek  A  nthology, 
is  mentioned  by  Pollux  (v.  5)  and  by  Stephanus 
Byzantinus  (s.  u.Te7ea).  She  is  numbered  among 
the  lyric  poets  by  Meleager  (Jacobs,  Anthol.  i.  1,  v. 
5),  in  whose  list  she  stands  first,  and  by  Antipater 
of  Thessalonica  (Ibid.  ii.  101,  no.  23),  who  names 
her  with  Praxilla,  Myro,  and  Sappho,  and  calls  her 
the  female  Homer  (StjAvv  ’'Ogppou),  an  epithet 
which  might  be  used  either  with  reference  to  the 
martial  spirit  of  some  of  her  epigrams,  or  to  their 
antique  character.  From  the  above  notices  and 
from  the  epigrams  themselves,  Avhich  are  for  the 
most  part  in  the  style  of  the  ancient  Doric  choral 
songs,  like  the  poems  of  Aleman,  we  should  be 
disposed  to  place  her  much  higher  than  the  date 
usually  assigned  to  her,  on  the  authority  of  a  pas¬ 
sage  in  Tatian  (adv.  Graecos ,  52,  p.  114,  Worth.), 
who  says,  that  the  statue  of  Anyte  was  made  by 
Euthycrates  and  Cephisodotus,  who  are  known  to 
have  flourished  about  300  B.  c.  But  even  if  the 
Anyte  here  mentioned  were  certainly  the  poetess, 
it  would  not  follow  that  she  was  contemporary 
with  these  artists.  On  the  other  hand,  one  of 
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Anvte’s  epigrams  (15,  Jacobs)  is  an  inscription  for 
a  monument  erected  by  a  certain  Damis  over  his 
horse,  which  had  been  killed  in  battle.  Now,  the 
only  historical  personage  of  this  name  is  the  Damis 
who  was  made  leader  of  the  Messenians  after  the 
death  of  Aristodemus,  towards  the  close  of  the  first 
Messenian  war.  (Paus.  iv.  10.  §  4,  1  3.  §  3.)  We 
know  also  from  Pa-usanias  that  the  Arcadians  were 
the  allies  of  the  Messenians  in  that  war.  The 
conjecture  of  Reiske,  therefore,  that  the  Damis 
mentioned  by  Anyte  of  Tegea  is  the  same  as  the 
leader  of  the  Messenians,  scarcely  deserves  the 
contempt  with  which  it  is  treated  by  Jacobs.  This 
conjecture  places  Anyte  about  723  b.  c.  This  date 
may  be  thought  too  high  to  suit  the  style  and  sub¬ 
jects  of  some  of  her  epigrams.  But  one  of  these 
(17)  bears  the  name  of  “Anyte  of  Mytilenef  and 
the  same  epigram  may  be  fixed,  by  internal  evi¬ 
dence,  at  279  b.  c.  (Jacobs,  xiii.  p.  853.)  And 
since  it  is  very  common  in  the  Anthology  for  epi¬ 
grams  to  be  ascribed  to  an  author  simply  by  name, 
without  a  distinctive  title,  even  when  there  was 
more  than  one  epigrammatist  of  the  same  name, 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  epigrams  which 
bear  traces  of  a  later  date  being  referred  to  Anyte 
of  Mytilene.  [P.  S.] 

A'NYTUS  (fAvvros),  a  Titan  who  was  be¬ 
lieved  to  have  brought  up  the  goddess  Despoena. 
In  an  Arcadian  temple  his  statue  stood  by  the  side 
of  Despoena’s.  (Paus.  viii.  37.  §  3.)  [L.  S.] 

A'NYTUS  (f Avvt os),  an  Athenian,  son  of 
Anthemion,  was  the  most  influential  and  formid¬ 
able  of  the  accusers  of  Socrates.  (Plat.  Apol.  p. 
18,  b. ;  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  4.  3.)  His  father  is  said  to 
have  made  a  large  fortune  as  a  tanner,  and  to  have 
transmitted  it,  together  with  his  trade,  to  his  son. 
(Plat.  Men.  p.  90,  a. ;  Xen.  Apol.  §  29  ;  Schol.  ad 
Plat.  Apol.  1.  c.)  Anytus  seems  to  have  been  a 
man  of  loose  principles  and  habits,  and  Plutarch 
alludes  (Ale.  p.  193,  d,  e.;  Amat.  p.  762,  c,  d.)  to 
his  intimate  and  apparently  disreputable  connexion 
with  Alcibiades.  In  b.  c.  409,  he  was  sent  with 
30  ships  to  relieve  Pjdos,  which  the  Lacedaemo¬ 
nians  were  besieging ;  but  he  was  prevented  by 
bad  weather  from  doubling  Malea,  and  was  obliged 
to  return  to  Athens.  Here  he  was  brought  to  trial 
on  the  charge  of  having  acted  treacherously,  and, 
according  to  Diodorus  and  Plutarch,  who  mention 
this  as  the  first  instance  of  such  corruption  at 
Athens,  escaped  death  only  by  bribing  the  judges. 
(Xen.  Hell.  i.  2.  §  18;  Diod.  xiii.  64  ;  Plut.  Cor. 
p.  220,  b. ;  Aristot.  ap.  Harpocr.  s.  v.  A ea*a£w. 
But  see  Thirlwall’s  Greece ,  vol.  iv.  p.  94.)  He 
appears  to  have  been,  in  politics,  a  leading  and  in¬ 
fluential  man,  to  have  attached  himself  to  the 
democratic  party,  and  to  have  been  driven  into 
banishment  during  the  usurpation  of  the  30  tyrants, 
B.  c.  404.  Xenophon  makes  Theramenes  join  his 
name  with  that  of  Thrasybulus ;  and  Lysias  men¬ 
tions  him  as  a  leader  of  the  exiles  at  Phyle,  and 
records  an  instance  of  his  prudence  and  moderation 
in  that  capacity.  (Plat.  Men.  p.  90  ;  Apol.  p. 
23,  e. ;  Xen.  Apol.  §  29 ;  Hell.  ii.  3.  §§  42,  44  ; 
Lys.  c.  Agor.  p.  137.)  The  grounds  of  his  enmity 
to  Socrates  seem  to  have  been  partly  professional 
and  partly  personal.  (Plat.  Apol.  pp.  21—23  ; 
Xen.  Mem.  i.  2.  §§  37,  38  ;  Apol.  §  29  ;  Plat. 
Men.  p.  94,  m  fin.)  The  Athenians,  according  to 
Diogenes  Laertius  (ii.  43),  having  repented  of 
their  condemnation  of  Socrates,  put  Meletus  to 
death,  and  sent  Anytus  and  Lycon  into  banish- 
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ment.  For  the  subject  generally,  see  Stallbaum 
ad  Plat.  Apol.  pp.  18,  b.,  23,  e. ;  Schleiermach. 
Introd.  to  the  Menon ,  in  fin. ;  Thirlwall’s  Greece , 
vol.  iv.  pp.  274 — 280.  [E.  E.] 

AGEDE.  [Musae.] 

AON  (''A con),  a  son  of  Poseidon,  and  an  ancient 
Boeotian  hero,  from  whom  the  Boeotian  Aonians 
and  the  country  of  Boeotia  (for  Boeotia  was  an¬ 
ciently  called  Aonia)  were  believed  to  have  derived 
their  names.  (Paus.  ix.  5.  §  1  ;  Stat.  Theh.  i.  34 ; 
Steph.  Byz.  s.v.  Boaoria.)  [L.  S.] 

A'PAMA  (’A7n {ga  or  ’Andfiri).  1.  The  wife 
of  Seleucus  Nicator  and  the  mother  of  Antiochus 
Soter,  was  married  to  Seleucus  in  B.  c.  325,  when 
Alexander  gave  to  his  generals  Asiatic  wives. 
According  to  Arrian  (vii.  4),  she  was  the  daughter 
of  Spitamenes,  the  Bactrian,  but  Strabo  (xii.  p. 
578)  calls  her,  erroneously,  the  daughter  of  Arta- 
bazus.  (Comp.  Appian.  Syr.  57 ;  and  Liv.  xxxviii. 
13,  who  also  makes  a  mistake  in  calling  her  the 
sister,  instead  of  the  wife,  of  Seleucus  ;  Steph.  Byz. 
s.  v.  ’An a/j.eia.) 

2.  The  daughter  of  Antiochus  Soter,  married  to 
Magas.  (Paus.  i.  7.  §  3.) 

3.  The  daughter  of  Alexander  of  Megalopolis, 
married  to  Amynander,  king  of  the  Athamanes, 
about  b.  c.  208.  (Appian,  13;  Liv.  xxxv. 
47,  who  calls  her  Apamia.) 

APANCHO'MENE  (’A7 ray xo fiery),  the  stran¬ 
gled  (goddess),  a  surname  of  Artemis,  the  origin  of 
which  is  thus  related  by  Pausanias.  (viii.  23.  §  5.) 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  of  Caphyae  in 
Arcadia,  in  a  place  called  Condylea,  there  was  a 
sacred  grove  of  Artemis  Condyleatis.  On  one  oc¬ 
casion  when  some  boys  were  playing  in  this  grove, 
they  put  a  string  round  the  goddess’  statue,  and 
said  in  their  jokes  they  would  strangle  Artemis. 
Some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Caphyae  who  found  the 
boys  thus  engaged  in  their  sport,  stoned  them  to 
death.  After  this  occurrence,  all  the  women  of 
Caphyae  had  premature  births,  and  all  the  children 
were  brought  dead  into  the  world.  This  calamity 
did  not  cease  until  the  boys  were  honourably  bu¬ 
ried,  and  an  annual  sacrifice  to  their  manes  was 
instituted  in  accordance  with  the  command  of  an 
oracle  of  Apollo.  The  surname  of  Condyleatis  was 
then  changed  into  Apanchomene.  [L.  S.] 

APATU'RIA  (’ A-iraTovpia  or  ’Andronpos),  that 
is,  the  deceitful.  1.  A  surname  of  Athena,  which 
was  given  to  her  by  Aethra.  (Paus.  ii,  33.  §  1.) 
[Aethra.] 

2.  A  surname  of  Aphrodite  at  Phanagoria  and 
other  places  in  the  Taurian  Chersonesus,  where  it 
originated,  according  to  tradition,  in  this  way : 
Aphrodite  was  attacked  by  giants,  and  called  He¬ 
racles  to  her  assistance.  He  concealed  himself 
with  her  in  a  cavern,  and  as  the  giants  approached 
her  one  by  one,  she  surrendered  them  to  Heracles 
to  kill  them.  (Strab.  xi.  p.  495  ;  Steph.  Byz.  s.  v. 

’ AiraTovpov.)  [L.  S.] 

AFATU'RIUS,  of  Alabanda,  a  scene-painter, 
whose  mode  of  painting  the  scene  of  the  little 
theatre  at  Tralles  is  described  by  Vitruvius,  with 
the  criticism  made  upon  it  by  Licinius.  (Vitruv. 
vii.  5.  §§  5,  6.)  [P.  S.] 

APELLAS  or  APOLLAS  (’A7reAAas,  ’A7toA- 
Aas).  1.  The  author  of  a  work  Tlepl  tuv  ev 
UeXonovvriacp  noKeuv  (Athen.  ix.  p.  369,  a.)  and 
Ae\(pucu.  (Clem.  Alex.  Protr.  p.  31,  a.,  Paris, 
1629.)  He  appears  to  be  the  same  as  Apeilas, 
the  geographer,  of  Cyrene.  (Marc.  Heracl.  p.  63, 
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Huds.)  Comp.  Quintil.  xi.  2.  §  14 ;  Bockh,  Proof, 
ad  Schol.  Pind.  p.  xxiii.,  &c. 

2.  A  sceptical  philosopher.  (Diog.  Laert.  ix.  106.) 

APELLAS  (’A-7reAAas),  a  sculptor,  who  made, 
in  bronze,  statues  of  worshipping  females  ( adorantes 
feminas ,  Plin.  xxxiv.  19.  §  26).  He  made  the 
statue  of  Cynisca,  who  conquered  in  the  chariot- 
race  at  Olympia.  (Paus.  vi.  1.  §  2.)  Cynisca 
was  sister  to  Agesilaus,  king  of  Sparta,  who  died 
at  the  age  of  84,  in  362  b.  c.  Therefore  the  vic¬ 
tory  of  Cynisca,  and  the  time  when  Apellas  flou¬ 
rished,  may  be  placed  about  400  B.  c.  His  name 
indicates  his  Doric  origin.  (Tolken,  Amalthea ,  iii. 
p.  128.)  [P.  S.] 

APELLES  ('A-jreXXrjs).  1.  One  of  the  guar¬ 
dians  of  Philip  V.,  king  of  Macedonia.  [Phi- 
lifpus  V.] 

2.  Perhaps  a  son  of  the  preceding,  was  a  friend 
of  Philip  V.,  and  accompanied  his  son  Demetrius 
to  Rome,  B.c.  183.  (Polyb.  xxiii.  14,  &c.,  xxiv.  1.) 

3.  Of  Ascalon,  was  the  chief  tragic  poet  in  the 
time  of  Caligula,  forth  whom  he  lived  on  the  most 
intimate  terms.  (Philo,  Legat.  ad  Caium ,  p.  790 ; 
Dion  Cass.  lix.  5  ;  Suet.  Cal.  33.) 

APELLES  (’ AireXXfjs ),  the  most  celebrated  of 
Grecian  painters,  was  born,  most  probably,  at 
Colophon  in  Ionia  (Suidas,  s.  v.),  though  Pliny 
(xxxv.  36.  §  10)  and  Ovid  (Art.  Am.  iii.  401  ; 
Pont.  iv.  1.  29)  call  him  a  Coan.  The  account 
of  Strabo  (xiv.  p.  642)  and  Lucian  ( De  Column. 
lix.  §§  2,  6),  that  he  was  an  Ephesian,  may  be  ex¬ 
plained  from  the  statements  of  Suidas,  that  he  was 
made  a  citizen  at  Ephesus,  and  that  he  studied 
painting  there  under  Ephorus.  Pie  afterwards 
studied  under  Pamphilus  of  Amphipolis,  to  whom 
he  paid  the  fee  of  a  talent  for  a  ten-years’  course  of 
instruction.  (Suidas,  s.  v.;  Plin.  xxxv.  36.  §  8.) 
At  a  later  period,  when  he  had  already  gained  a 
high  reputation,  he  went  to  Sicyon,  and  again  paid 
a  talent  for  admission  into  the  school  of  Melan- 
thius,  whom  he  assisted  in  his  portrait  of  the 
tyrant  Aristratus.  (Plut.  A  rat.  13.)  By  this 
course  of  study  he  acquired  the  scientific  accuracy 
of  the  Sicyonian  school,  as  well  as  the  elegance  of 
the  Ionic. 

The  best  part  of  the  life  of  Apelles  was  probably 
spent  at  the  court  of  Philip  and  Alexander  the 
Great  ;  for  Pliny  speaks  of  the  great  number  of  his 
portraits  of  both  those  princes  (xxxv.  36.  §  16), 
and  states  that  he  was  the  only  person  whom 
Alexander  would  permit  to  take  his  portrait,  (vii. 
38;  see  also  Cic.  ad  Fam.  v.  12.  §  13;  Hor. 
Ep.  ii.  1.  239;  Valer.  Max.  viii.  11.  §  2,  ext.  ; 
Arrian,  Anab.  i.  16.  §  7.)  Apelles  enjoyed  the 
friendship  of  Alexander,  who  used  to  visit  him  in 
his  studio.  In  one  of  these  visits,  when  the  king’s 
conversation  was  exposing  his  ignorance  of  art, 
Apelles  politely  advised  him  to  be  silent,  as  the 
boys  who  were  grinding  the  colours  were  laughing 
at  him.  (Plin.  xxxv.  36.  §  12.)  Plutarch  relates 
this  speech  as  having  been  made  to  Megabyzus. 
(De  Tranq.  Anim.  12,  p.  471,  f.)  Aelian  tells  the 
anecdote  of  Zeuxis  and  Megabyzus.  (  Var.  Hist.  ii. 
2.)  Pliny  (l.  c.)  also  tells  us  that  Apelles,  having 
been  commissioned  by  Alexander  to  paint  his  fa¬ 
vourite  concubine,  Campaspe  (ncry/caemj,  Aelian, 
lar.  Hist.  xii.  34),  naked,  fell  in  love  with  her, 
upon  which  Alexander  gave  her  to  him  as  a  pre¬ 
sent  ;  and  according  to  some  she  was  the  model  of 
the  painter’s  best  picture,  the  Venus  Anadyomene. 
From  all  the  information  we  have  of  the  connexion 
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of  Apelles  with  Alexander,  we  may  safely  conclude 
that  the  former  accompanied  the  latter  into  Asia. 
After  Alexander’s  death  he  appears  to  have 
travelled  through  the  western  parts  of  Asia.  To 
this  period  we  may  probably  refer  his  visit  to 
Rhodes  and  his  intercourse  with  Protogenes.  (See 
below.)  Being  driven  by  a  storm  to  Alexandria, 
after  the  assumption  of  the  regal  title  by  Ptolemy, 
whose  favour  he  had  not  gained  while  he  was  with 
Alexander,  his  rivals  laid  a  plot  to  ruin  him,  which 
he  defeated  by  an  ingenious  use  of  his  skill  in 
drawing.  (Plin.  xxxv.  36.  §  13.)  Lucian  relates 
that  Apelles  was  accused  by  his  rival  Antiphilus 
of  having  had  a  share  in  the  conspiracy  of  Theo- 
dotus  at  Tyre,  and  that  when  Ptolemy  discovered 
the  falsehood  of  the  charge,  he  presented  Apelles 
with  a  hundred  talents,  and  gave  Antiphilus  to 
him  as  a  slave  :  Apelles  commemorated  the  event 
in  an  allegorical  picture,  (De  Column,  lix.  §§  2 — 
6,  vol.  iii.  pp.  127 — 132.)  Lucian’s  words  imply 
that  he  had  seen  this  picture,  but  he  may  have 
been  mistaken  in  ascribing  it  to  Apelles.  He 
seems  also  to  speak  of  Apelles  as  if  he  had  been 
living  at  Ptolemy’s  court  before  this  event  oc¬ 
curred.  If,  therefore,  Pliny  and  Lucian  are  both 
to  be  believed,  we  may  conclude,  from  comparing 
their  tales,  that  Apelles,  having  been  accidentally 
driven  to  Alexandria,  overcame  the  dislike  which 
Ptolemy  bore  to  him,  and  remained  in  Egypt  dur¬ 
ing  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  enjoying  the  favour 
of  that  king,  in  spite  of  the  schemes  of  his  rivals  to 
disgrace  him.  The  account  of  his  life  cannot  be 
carried  further ;  we  are  not  told  when  or  where  he 
died ;  but  from  the  above  facts  his  date  can  be 
fixed,  since  he  practised  his  art  before  the  death  of 
Philip  (b.  c.  336),  and  after  the  assumption  of  the 
regal  title  by  Ptolemy,  (b.  c.  306.)  As  the  result 
of  a  minute  examination  of  all  the  facts,  Tblken 
(Amalth.  iii.  pp.  117 — 119)  places  him  between 
352  and  308  b.  c.  According  to  Pliny,  he  flou¬ 
rished  about  the  112th  Olympiad,  b.  c.  332. 

Many  anecdotes  are  preserved  of  Apelles  and 
his  contemporaries,  which  throw  an  interesting 
light  botli  on  his  personal  and  his  professional  cha¬ 
racter.  He  was  ready  to  acknowledge  that  in  some 
points  he  was  excelled  by  other  artists,  as  by  Am- 
phion  in  grouping  and  by  Asclepiodorus  in  per¬ 
spective.  (Plin.  xxxv.  36.  §  10.)  He  first  caused 
the  merits  of  Protogenes  to  be  understood.  Coming 
to  Rhodes,  and  finding  that  the  works  of  Proto¬ 
genes  were  scarcely  valued  at  all  by  his  country¬ 
men,  he  offered  him  fifty  talents  for  a  single 
picture,  and  spread  the  report  that  he  meant  to  sell 
the  picture  again  as  his  own.  (Plin.  ib.  §  13.)  In 
speaking  of  the  great  artists  who  were  his  con¬ 
temporaries,  he  ascribed  to  them  every  possible 
excellence  except  one,  namely,  grace ,  which  he 
claimed  for  himself  alone.  (Ib.  §  10.) 

Throughout  his  whole  life,  Apelles  laboured  to 
improve  himself,  especially  in  drawing,  which  he 
never  spent  a  day  without  practising.  (Plin.  ib. 
§  12  ;  hence  the  proverb  Nulla  dies  sine  lineal) 
The  tale  of  his  contest  with  Protogenes  affords  an 
example  both  of  the  skill  to  which  Apelles  attained 
in  this  portion  of  his  art,  and  of  the  importance 
attached  to  it  in  all  the  great  schools  of  Greece. 

Apelles  had  sailed  to  Rhodes,  eager  to  meet 
Protogenes.  Upon  landing,  he  went  straight  to 
that  artist’s  studio.  Protogenes  was  absent,  but  a 
large  panel  ready  to  be  painted  on  hung  in  the 
studio.  Apelles  seized  the  pencil,  and  drew  an 
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excessively  thin  coloured  line  on  the  panel,  by 
which  Protogenes,  on  his  return,  at  once  guessed 
who  had  been  his  visitor,  and  in  his  turn  drew  a 
still  thinner  line  of  a  different  colour  upon  or  within 
the  former  (according  to  the  reading  of  the  recent 
editions  of  Pliny,  in  ilia  ipsa).  When  Apelles  re¬ 
turned  and  saw  the  lines,  ashamed  to  be  defeated, 
says  Pliny,  “tertio  colore  lineas  secuit,  nullum  re- 
linquens  amplius  subtilitati  locum.”  (Ib.  §  1 1.)  The 
most  natural  explanation  of  this  difficult  passage 
seems  to  be,  that  down  the  middle  of  the  first  line  of 
Apelles,  Protogenes  drew  another  so  as  to  divide  it 
into  two  parallel  halves,  and  that  Apelles  again 
divided  the  line  of  Protogenes  in  the  same  manner. 
Pliny  speaks  of  the  three  lines  as  visum  effugientes .* 
The  panel  was  preserved,  and  carried  to  Rome, 
where  it  remained,  exciting  more  wonder  than  all 
the  other  works  of  art  in  the  palace  of  the  Caesars, 
till  it  was  destroyed  by  fire  with  that  building. 

Of  the  means  which  Apelles  took  to  ensure  ac¬ 
curacy,  the  following  example  is  given.  He  used 
to  expose  his  finished  pictures  to  view  in  a  public 
place,  while  he  hid  himself  behind  the  picture  to 
hear  the  criticisms  of  the  passers-by.  A  cobbler 
detected  a  fault  in  the  shoes  of  a  figure :  the  next 
day  he  found  that  the  fault  was  corrected,  and 
was  proceeding  to  criticise  the  leg,  when  Apelles 
rushed  from  behind  the  picture,  and  commanded 
the  cobbler  to  keep  to  the  shoes.  (Plin.  Ib.  §  12  : 
hence  the  proverb,  Ne  supra  crepidam  sutor : 
see  also  Val.  Max.  viii.  12,  ext.  §  3  ;  Lucian  tells 
the  tale  of  Phidias,  pro  Imag.  14,  vol.  ii.  p.  492.) 
Marvellous  tales  are  told  of  the  extreme  accuracy 
of  his  likenesses  of  men  and  horses.  (Plin.  xxxv. 
36.  §§  14,  17;  Lucian,  de  Column.  1.  c. ;  Aelian, 
V.  H.  ii.  3.)  With  all  his  diligence,  however, 
Apelles  knew  when  to  cease  correcting.  He  said 
that  he  excelled  Protogenes  in  this  one  point,  that 
the  latter  did  not  know  when  to  leave  a  picture 
alone,  and  he  laid  down  the  maxim,  Nocere  saepe 
vimiam  diligentiam.  (Plin.  l.c.  §  10;  Cic.  Oral.  22  ; 
QuintiL  x.  4.) 

Apelles  is  stated  to  have  made  great  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  mechanical  part  of  his  art.  The  as¬ 
sertion  of  Pliny,  that  he  used  only  four  colours,  is 
incorrect.  (Diet,  of  Ant.  s.v.  Colores.)  He  painted 
with  the  pencil,  but  we  are  not  told  whether  he  used 
the  cestrum.  His  principal  discovery  was  that  of 
covering  the  picture  with  a  very  thin  black  var¬ 
nish  (atr amentum),  which,  besides  preserving  the 
picture,  made  the  tints  clearer  and  subdued  the 
more  brilliant  colours.  (Plin./.c.  §  18.)  The  process 
was,  in  all  probability,  the  same  as  that  now  called 
glazing  or  toning ,  the  object  of  which  is  to  attain 
the  excellence  of  colouring  “which  does  not  pro¬ 
ceed  from  fine  colours,  but  true  colours ;  from 
breaking  down  these  fine  colours,  which  would  ap¬ 
pear  too  raw,  to  a  deep-toned  brightness.”  (Sir.  J. 
Reynolds,  Notes  on  Du  Fresnoy ,  note  37.)  From 
the  fact  mentioned  by  Pliny,  that  this  varnishing 
could  be  discovered  only  on  close  inspection,  Sir  J. 
Reynolds  thought  that  it  was  like  that  of  Correggio. 
That  he  painted  on  moveable  panels  is  evident 
from  the  frequent  mention  of  tabulae  with  reference 
to  his  pictures.  Pliny  expressly  says,  that  he  did 
not  paint  on  walls,  (xxxv.  37.) 

*  Hoes  this  refer  only  to  the  excessive  thinness 
of  the  lines,  or  may  it  mean  that  the  three  lines 
were  actually  tapered  away  towards  a  common 
vanishing  point  ? 
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A  list  of  the  works  of  Apelles  is  given  by  Pliny, 
(xxxv.  36.)  They  are  for  the  most  part  single 
figures,  or  groups  of  a  very  few  figures.  Of  his 
portraits  the  most  celebrated  was  that  of  Alexander 
wielding  a  thunderbolt,  which  was  known  as  o' 
uepavvoepopos ,  and  which  gave  occasion  to  the  say¬ 
ing,  that  of  two  Alexanders,  the  one,  the  son  of 
Philip,  was  invincible,  the  other,  he  of  Apelles,  in¬ 
imitable.  (Plut.  Fort.  Alex.  2,  3.)  In  this  picture, 
the  thunderbolt  and  the  hand  which  held  it  ap¬ 
peared  to  stand  out  of  the  panel ;  and,  to  aid  this 
effect,  the  artist  did  not  scruple  to  represent  Alex¬ 
ander’s  complexion  as  dark,  though  it  was  really 
light.  (Plut.  Alex.  4.)  The  price  of  this  picture 
was  twenty  talents.  Another  of  his  portraits,  that 
of  Antigonus,  has  been  celebrated  for  its  conceal¬ 
ment  of  the  loss  of  the  king’s  eye,  by  representing 
his  face  in  profile.  He  also  painted  a  portrait  of 
himself.  Among  his  allegorical  pictures  was  one 
representing  Castor  and  Pollux,  with  Victory  and 
Alexander  the  Great,  how  grouped  we  are  not 
told ;  and  another  in  which  the  figure  of  \\  ar, 
with  his  hands  tied  behind  his  back,  followed  the 
triumphal  car  of  Alexander.  “  He  also  painted,” 
says  Pliny,  “things  which  cannot  be  painted, 
thunders  and  lightnings,  which  they  call  Bronte, 
Astrape,  and  Ceramobolia.”  These  were  clearly 
allegorical  figures.  Several  of  his  subjects  were 
taken  from  the  heroic  mythology.  But  of  all  his 
pictures  the  most  admired  was  the  “Venus  Ana- 
dyomene,”  (r)  dvabuoyevT]  ^Acppodirg),  or  Venus 
rising  out  of  the  sea.  The  goddess  was  wringing 
her  hair,  and  the  falling  drops  of  water  formed  a 
transparent  silver  veil  around  her  form.  This  pic¬ 
ture,  which  is  said  to  have  cost  100  talents,  was 
painted  for  the  temple  of  Aesculapius  at  Cos,  and 
afterwards  placed  by  Augustus  in  the  temple  which 
he  dedicated  to  Julius  Caesar.  The  lower  part 
being  injured,  no  one  could  be  found  to  repair  it. 
As  it  continued  to  decay,  Nero  had  a  copy  of  it 
made  by  Dorotheus.  (Plin.  l.c.;  Strab.  xiv.  p.  657.) 
Apelles  commenced  another  picture  of  Venus  for 
the  Coans,  which  he  intended  should  surpass  the 
Venus  Anadyomene.  At  his  death,  he  had  finish¬ 
ed  only  the  head,  the  upper  part  of  the  breast, 
and  the  outline  of  the  figure  ;  but  Pliny  says,  that 
it  was  more  admired  than  his  former  finished  pic¬ 
ture.  No  one  could  be  found  to  complete  the 
work.  (Plin.  xxxv.  1.  c.,  and  40.  §  41 ;  Cic.  ad  Fam. 
i.  9.  §  4,  de  Off.  iii.  2.) 

By  the  general  consent  of  ancient  authors, 
Apelles  stands  first  among  Greek  painters,  fo 
the  undiscriminating  admiration  of  Pliny,  who 
seems  to  have  regarded  a  portrait  of  a  horse,  so 
true  that  other  horses  neighed  at  it,  as  an  achieve¬ 
ment  of  art  as  admirable  as  the  Venus  Anadyomene 
itself,  we  may  add  the  unmeasured  praise  which 
Cicero,  Varro,  Columella,  Ovid,  and  other  writers 
give  to  the  works  of  Apelles,  and  especially  to  the 
Venus  Anadyomene.  (Cic.  Brut.  18,  de  Orat.  iii.  7 ; 
Varro,  L.  L.  ix.  12,  ed.  Miiller ;  Colum.  R •  7?. 
Praef.  §  31,  Schn.;  Ovid.  Art.  Am.  iii.  401;  Font. 
iv.  1.  29;  Propert.  iii.  7.11;  Auson.  Ep.  106; 
Anthol.  Planud.  iv.  178-182.)  Statius  (Silv.  i.  L 
100)  and  Martial  (xi.  9)  call  painting  by  the  name 
of  “Ars  Apellea.”  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  says  oi 
the  Greek  painters,  and  evidently  with  an  especial 
reference  to  Apelles,  “if  we  had  the  good  fortune 
to  possess  what  the  ancients  themselves  esteemed 
their  masterpieces,  I  have  no  doubt  but  we  should 
find  their  figures  as  correctly  drawn  as  the  Lao- 
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coon,  and  probably  coloured  like  Titian”  (A Totes  on 
Du  Fresnoy ,  note  37)  ;  and,  though  the  point  has 
been  disputed,  such  is  the  general  judgment  of  the 
best  modern  authorities.  It  need  scarcely  be  said, 
that  not  one  of  the  pictures  of  Apelles  remains  to 
decide  the  question  by. 

In  order  to  understand  what  was  the  excellence 
which  was  peculiar  to  Apelles,  we  must  refer  to 
the  state  of  the  art  of  painting  in  his  time.  ( Diet . 
of  Ant.  s.  v.  Painting.)  After  the  essential  forms 
of  Polygnotus  had  been  elevated  to  dramatic  effect 
and  ideal  expression  by  Apollodorus  and  Zeuxis, 
and  enlivened  with  the  varied  character  and  feeling 
which  the  school  of  Eupompus  drew  forth  from 
direct  observation  of  nature,  Apelles  perceived  that 
something  still  was  wanting,  something  which  the 
refinements  attained  by  his  contemporaries  in  group¬ 
ing,  perspective,  accuracy,  and  finish,  did  not  sup¬ 
ply — something  which  he  boasted,  and  succeeding 
ages  confirmed  the  boast,  that  he  alone  achieved — 
namely,  the  quality  called  venustas,  grace 

(Plin.  xxxv.  36.  §  10  ;  Quintil.  xii.  10 ;  Plut.  De- 
met.  22  ;  Aelian,  V.  II.  xii.  41)  ;  that  is,  not  only 
beauty,  sublimity,  and  pathos,  but  beauty,  subli¬ 
mity,  and  pathos,  each  in  its  proper  measure ;  the 
expending  of  power  enough  to  produce  the  desired 
effect,  and  no  more  ;  the  absence  of  all  exaggeration, 
as  well  as  of  any  sensible  deficiency  ;  the  most  na¬ 
tural  and  pleasing  mode  of  impressing  the  subject  on 
the  spectator’s  mind,  without  displaying  the  means 
by  which  the  impression  is  produced.  In  fact,  the 
meaning  which  Fuseli  attaches  to  the  word  seems 
to  be  that  in  which  it  was  used  by  Apelles  :  “  By 
grace  I  mean  that  artless  balance  of  motion  and 
repose  sprung  from  character,  founded  on  propriety, 
which  neither  falls  short  of  the  demands  nor  over- 
(.  leaps  the  modesty  of  nature.  Applied  to  execution, 
it  means  that  dexterous  power  which  hides  the 
i  means  by  which  it  was  attained,  the  difficulties 
>  it  has  conquered.”  {Led.  1.)  In  the  same  Lecture 
Fuseli  gives  the  following  estimate  of  the  character 
of  Apelles  as  an  artist :  “  The  name  of  Apelles  in 
Pliny  is  the  synonyme  of  unrivalled  and  unattain¬ 
able  excellence,  but  the  enumeration  of  his  works 
i  points  out  the  modification  which  we  ought  to  ap¬ 
ply  to  that  superiority ;  it  neither  comprises  exclu¬ 
sive  sublimity  of  invention,  the  most  acute  discri¬ 
mination  of  character,  the  widest  sphere  of  compre¬ 
hension,  the  most  judicious  and  best  balanced 
composition,  nor  the  deepest  pathos  of  expression  : 

|  his  great  prerogative  consisted  more  in  the  unison 
|  than  in  the  extent  of  his  powers ;  he  knew  better 
what  he  could  do,  what  ought  to  be  done,  at  what 
!  point  he  could  arrive,  and  what  lay  beyond  his 
reach,  than  any  other  artist.  Grace  of  conception 
and  refinement  of  taste  were  his  elements,  and 
went  hand  in  hand  with  grace  of  execution  and 
taste  in  finish ;  powerful  and  seldom  possessed 
singly,  irresistible  when  united  :  that  he  built  both 
on  the  firm  basis  of  the  former  system,  not  on  its 
|!  subversion,  his  well-known  contest  of  lines  with 
Protogenes,  not  a  legendary  tale,  but  a  well  at- 
i  tested  fact,  irrefragably  proves  :  . . . .  the  corollaries 
we  may  adduce  from  the  contest  are  obviously 
these,  that  the  schools  of  Greece  recognized  all  one 
i  elemental  principle  :  that  acuteness  and  fidelity  of 
I  eye  and  obedience  of  hand  form  precision ;  preci- 
|  sion,  proportion ;  proportion,  beauty :  that  it  is  the 
4  little  more  or  less,’  imperceptible  to  vulgar  eyes, 
Ayhich  constitutes  grace,  and  establishes  the  supe¬ 
riority  of  one  artist  above  another :  that  the  know- 
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ledge  of  the  degrees  of  things,  or  taste,  presupposes 
a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  things  themselves  :  that 
colour,  grace,  and  taste,  are  ornaments,  not  substi¬ 
tutes,  of  form,  expression,  and  character  ;  and, 
when  they  usurp  that  title,  degenerate  into  splen¬ 
did  faults.  Such  were  the  principles  on  which 
Apelles  formed  his  Venus,  or  rather  the  personifi¬ 
cation  of  Female  Grace, — the  wonder  of  art,  the 
despair  of  artists.”  That  this  view  of  the  Venus 
is  right,  is  proved,  if  proof  were  needed,  by  the 
words  of  Pliny  (xxxv.  36.  §  10),  “  Deesse  iis 
unam  Venerem  dicebat,  quam  Graeci  Charita  vo- 
cant,”  except  that  there  is  no  reason  for  calling 
the  Venus  “the  personification  of  Female  Grace 
it  was  rather  Grace  personified  in  a  female  form. 

Apelles  wrote  on  painting,  but  his  works  are 
entirely  lost.  [P.  S.] 

APELLES  ('AireWrjs),  a  disciple  of  Marcion, 
departed  in  some  points  from  the  teaching  of  his 
master.  Instead  of  wholly  rejecting  the  Old 
Testament,  he  looked  upon  its  contents  as  coming 
partly  from  the  good  principle,  partly  from  the 
evil  principle.  Instead  of  denying  entirety  the 
reality  of  Christ’s  human  body,  he  held  that  in  his 
descent  from  heaven  he  assumed  to  himself  an 
aerial  body,  which  he  gave  back  to  the  air  as  he 
ascended.  He  denied  the  resurrection  of  the  body, 
and  considered  differences  of  religious  belief  as 
unimportant,  since,  said  he,  “  all  who  put  their 
trust  in  the  Crucified  One  will  be  saved,  if  they 
only  prove  their  faith  by  good  works.” 

Apelles  flourished  about  A.  D.  188,  and  lived  to 
a  very  great  age.  Tertullian  {Praescript.  Haeret. 
30)  says,  that  he  was  expelled  from  the  school  of 
Marcion  for  fornication  with  one  Philumene,  who 
fancied  herself  a  prophetess,  and  whose  fantasies 
were  recorded  by  Apelles  in  his  book  entitled 
$arepa>(T6Ls.  But  since  Rhodon,  who  was  the 
personal  opponent  of  Apelles,  speaks  of  him  as 
universally  honoured  for  his  course  of  life  (Euseb. 
H.  E.  v.  13),  we  may  conclude  that  the  former 
part  of  Tertullian ’s  story  is  one  of  those  inventions 
which  were  so  commonly  made  in  order  to  damage 
the  character  of  heretics.  Besides  the  ^auepdaeis, 
Apelles  wrote  a  work  entitled  “  Syllogisms,”  the 
object  of  which  Eusebius  states  (l.  c .)  to  have  been, 
to  prove  that  the  writings  of  Moses  were  false. 
It  must  have  been  a  very  large  work,  since  Am¬ 
brose  {De Paradis.  5)  quotes  from  the  thirty-eighth 
volume  of  it.  (See  also  Tertull.  adv.  Marcion. 
iv.  17  ;  Augustin.  deHaer.  23  ;  Epiphanius,  Haer. 
44.)  [P.  S.] 

APE'LLICON  (’A7reAAi/<w),  a  native  of  Teos, 
was  a  Peripatetic  philosopher  and  a  great  collector 
of  books.  In  addition  to  the  number  which  his 
immense  wealth  enabled  him  to  purchase,  he  stole 
several  out  of  the  archives  of  different  Greek  cities. 
His  practices  having  been  discovered  at  Athens,  he 
was  obliged  to  fly  from  the  city  to  save  his  life. 
He  afterwards  returned  during  the  tyranny  of 
Aristion,  who  patronized  him,  as  a  member  of  the 
same  philosophic  sect  with  himself,  and  gave  him 
the  command  of  the  expedition  against  Delos, 
which,  though  at  first  successful,  was  ruined  by 
the  carelessness  of  Apellicon,  who  was  surprised  by 
the  Romans  under  Orobius,  and  with  difficulty 
escaped,  having  lost  his  whole  army.  (Athen.  v. 
pp.  214,  215.)  His  library  was  carried  to  Rome 
by  Sulla,  (b.  c.  84.)  Apellicon  had  died  just  be¬ 
fore.  (Strab.  xiii.  p.  609.) 

Apellicon’s  library  contained  the  autographs  of 
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Aristotle’s  works,  which  had  been  given  by  that 
philosopher,  on  his  death-bed,  to  Theophrastus, 
and  by  him  to  Neleus,  who  carried  them  to  Scepsis, 
in  Troas,  where  they  remained,  having  been  hidden 
and  much  injured  in  a  cave,  till  they  were  pur¬ 
chased  by  Apellicon,  who  published  a  very  faulty 
edition  of  them.  Upon  the  arrival  of  the  MSS.  at 
Rome,  they  were  examined  by  the  grammarian 
Tyrannion,  who  furnished  copies  of  them  to  An- 
dronicus  of  Rhodes,  upon  which  the  latter 
founded  his  edition  of  Aristotle.  [Andronicus 
of  Rhodes.]  [P.  S.] 

APE'MIUS  (’ Airrigios ),  a  surname  of  Zeus, 
under  which  he  had  an  altar  on  mount  Pames  in 
Attica,  on  which  sacrifices  were  offered  to  him. 
(Paus.  i.  32.  §  2.)  [L.  S.J 

APER,  a  Greek  grammarian,  who  lived  in  Rome 
in  the  time  of  Tiberius.  He  belonged  to  the 
school  of  Aristarchus,  and  was  the  instructor  of 
Heracleides  Ponticus.  He  was  a  strenuous  oppo¬ 
nent  of  the  grammarian  Didymus.  (Suidas,  s.  v. 
'UpaK\eiSvs.)  '  [C.P.M.] 

M.  APER,  a  Roman  orator  and  a  native  of 
Gaul,  rose  by  his  eloquence  to  the  rank  of  Quaes¬ 
tor,  Tribune,  and  Praetor,  successively.  He  is 
introduced  as  one  of  the  speakers  in  the  Dialogue 
de  Oratoribus ,  attributed  to  Tacitus,  defending  the 
style  of  oratory  prevalent  in  his  day  against  those 
who  advocated  the  ancient  form.  (See  cc.  2,  7,  &c.) 

APER,  A'RRIUS,  the  praetorian  praefect,  and 
the  son-in-law  of  the  emperor  Numerian,  murdered 
the  emperor,  as  it  was  said,  on  the  retreat  of  the 
army  from  Persia  to  the  Hellespont.  He  carefully 
concealed  the  death  of  Numerian,  and  issued  all 
the  orders  in  his  name,  till  the  soldiers  learnt  the 
truth  by  breaking  into  the  imperial  tent  on  the 
Hellespont.  They  then  elected  Diocletian  as  his 
successor,  A.  D.  284,  who  straightway  put  Aper  to 
death  with  his  own  hand  without  any  trial.  Vo- 
piscus  relates  that  Diocletian  did  this  to  fulfil  a 
prophecy  which  had  been  delivered  to  him  by  a 
female  Druid,  “  Imperator  eris,  cum  Aprum  oc- 
cideris.”  (Vopisc.  Numer.  12 — 14;  Aurel.  Viet. 
de  Cues.  38,  39,  Epit.  38  ;  Eutrop.  ix.  12,  13.) 

APESA'NTIUS  (’ AnecravTios),  a  surname  of 
Zeus,  under  which  he  had  a  temple  on  mount 
Apesas  near  Nemea,  where  Perseus  was  said  to 
have  first  offered  sacrifices  to  him.  (Paus.  ii.  15. 

§  3  ;  Steph.  Byz.  s.v.  ’Air ecras.)  [L.  S.] 

APHACI'TIS  (’A^a/ctns),  a  surname  of  Aphro¬ 
dite,  derived  from  the  town  of  Aphace  in  Coele- 
Syria,  where  she  had  a  celebrated  temple  with  an 
oracle,  which  was  destroyed  by  the  command  of 
the  emperor  Constantine.  (Zosimus,  i.  58.)  [L.  S.] 
APHAEA.  [Britom  artis.] 

APHA'REUS  (’A (papevs),  a  son  of  the  Messe- 
nian  king  Perieres  and  Gorgophone,  the  daughter 
of  Perseus.  (Apollod.  i.  9.  §  5.)  His  wife  is  called 
by  Apollodorus  (iii.  10.  §  3)  Arene,  and  by  others 
Polydora  or  Laocoossa.  (Schol.  ad  Apollon.  Rliod. 
i.  152;  Theoerit.  xxii.  106.)  Aphareus  had  three 
sons,  Lynceus,  Idas,  and  Peisus.  He  was  believed 
to  have  founded  the  town  of  Arene  in  Messenia, 
which  he  called  after  his  wife.  He  received  Neleus 
and  Lycus,  the  son  of  Pandion,  who  had  fled  from 
their  countries  into  his  dominions.  To  the  former 
he  assigned  a  tract  of  land  in  Messenia,  and  from 
the  latter  he  and  his  family  learned  the  orgies  of 
the  great  gods.  (Paus.  iv.  2.  §  3,  &c.)  PaQsanias 
in  this  passage  mentions  only  the  two  sons  of 
Aphareus,  Idas  and  Lynceus,  who  are  celebrated 
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in  ancient  story  under  the  name  of  ’AcpapprlSaL  or 
'  Acpapririabai,  for  their  fight  with  the  Dioscuri, 
which  is  described  by  Pindar.  ( Nem .  x.  Ill,  &c.) 
Two  other  mythical  personages  of  this  name  occur 
in  Horn.  II.  xiii.  541;  Ov.  Met.  xii.  341.  [L.  S.] 

APHA'REUS  (’A^apevs),  an  Athenian  orator 
and  tragic  poet,  was  a  son  of  the  rhetorician  Hip- 
pias  and  Plathane.  After  the  death  of  his  father, 
his  mother  married  the  orator  Isocrates,  who 
adopted  Aphareus  as  his  son.  He  was  trained  in 
the  school  of  Isocrates,  and  is  said  to  have  written 
judicial  and  deliberative  speeches  (A.o70£  SiKavucoi 
Kal  avp-govAevriKoi).  An  oration  of  the  former 
kind,  of  which  we  know  only  the  name,  was  writ¬ 
ten  and  spoken  by  Aphareus  on  behalf  of  Isocrates 
against  Megacleides.  (Plut.  Vit.  X.  Orat.  p.  839 ; 
Dionys.  Isocr.  18,  Dinarch.  13;  Eudoc.  p.  67  ; 
Suid.  s.  v.;  Phot.  Cod.  260.)  According  to  Plu¬ 
tarch,  Aphareus  wrote  thirty-seven  tragedies,  but 
the  authorship  of  two  of  them  was  a  matter  of  dis¬ 
pute.  He  began  his  career  as  a  tragic  writer  in 
b.  c.  369,  and  continued  it  till  b.  c.  342.  He 
gained  four  prizes  in  tragedy,  two  at  the  Dionysia 
and  two  at  the  Lenaea.  His  tragedies  formed 
tetralogies,  i.  e.  four  were  performed  at  a  time  and 
formed  a  didascalia ;  but  no  fragments,  not  even  a 
title  of  any  of  them,  have  come  down  to  us.  [L.  S.] 
APHEIDAS  (’A^etSas),  a  son  of  Areas  by 
Leaneira,  or  according  to  others,  by  Meganeira, 
Chrysopeleia,  or  Erato.  (Apollod.  iii.  9.  §  1.) 
When  Apheidas  and  his  two  brothers  had  grown 
up,  their  father  divided  his  kingdom  among  them. 
Apheidas  obtained  Tegea  and  the  surrounding 
territory,  which  was  therefore  called  by  poets  the 
K\rjpos  ’AcpeifidvTeios.  Apheidas  had  a  son,  Aleus. 
(Paus.  viii.  4.  §  2  ;  Aleus.)  Two  other  mythical 
personages  of  this  name  occur  in  Horn.  Od.  xxiv. 
305  ;  Ov.  Met.  xii.  317.  [L.  S.] 

APHE'PSION  (’A^eif'iW),  a  son  of  Bathippus, 
who  commenced  operations  against  the  law  of 
Leptines  respecting  the  abolition  of  exemptions 
from  liturgies.  Bathippus  died  soon  after,  and  his 
son  Aphepsion  resumed  the  matter.  He  was  joined 
by  Ctesippus.  Phormion,  the  orator,  spoke  for 
Aphepsion,  and  Demosthenes  for  Ctesippus.  (Ar- 
gum.  ad  Dem.  Leptin.  p.  453  ;  Dem.  c.  Lcpt.  p.  501 ; 
Wolf,  Proleg.  in  Demosth.  Lept.  p.  48,  &c.,  pp.  52 
—56.)  [L.  S.] 

APHNEIUS  (’ Acpveios ),  the  giver  of  food  or 
plenty,  a  surname  of  Ares,  under  which  he  had  a 
temple  on  mount  Cnesius,  near  Tegea  in  Arcadia. 
Aerope,  the  daughter  of  Cepheus,  became  by  Ares 
the  mother  of  a  son  (Aeropus),  but  she  died  at  the 
moment  she  gave  birth  to  the  child,  and  Ares, 
wishing  to  save  it,  caused  the  child  to  derive  food 
from  the  breast  of  its  dead  mother.  This  wonder 
gave  rise  to  the  surname  ’Acpveios.  (Paus.  viii.  44. 

§  6.)  [L.  S.] 

APHRODISIA'NUS,  a  Persian,  wrote  a  de¬ 
scription  of  the  east  in  Greek,  a  fragment  of  which 
is  given  by  Du  Cange.  ( Ad  Zonar.  p.  50.)  An 
extract  from  this  work  is  said  to  exist  in  the  royal 
library  at  Vienna.  He  also  wrote  an  historical 
work  on  the  Virgin  Mary.  (Fabric.  Bihl.  Grace. 
xi.  p.  578.)  [P.  S.] 

APIIRODI'SIUS,  SCRIBO'NIUS,  a  Roman 
grammarian,  originally  a  slave  and  disciple  of 
Orbilius,  was  purchased  by  Scribonia,  the  first  wife 
of  Augustus,  and  by  her  manumitted.  (Suet,  de 
Illustr.  Gram.  19.) 

APHTIIO'NIUS  (’A cpttvios),  of  Antioch,  a 
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Greek  rhetorician  who  lived  about  A.  D.  315,  but 
of  whose  life  nothing  is  known.  He  is  the  author 
of  an  elementary  introduction  to  the  study  of 
rhetoric,  and  of  a  number  of  fables  in  the  style  of 
those  of  Aesop.  The  introduction  to  the  study  of 
rhetoric,  which  bears  the  title  Progymnasmata 
(Tvpoyvgvdagara),  if  considered  from  a  right  point 
of  view,  is  of  great  interest,  inasmuch  as  it  shews 
us  the  method  followed  by  the  ancients  in  the  in¬ 
struction  of  boys,  before  they  were  sent  to  the 
regular  schools  of  the  rhetoricians.  The  book  con¬ 
sists  of  rules  and  exercises.  Previous  to  the  time 
of  Aphthonius  the  progymnasmata  of  Hermogenes 
were  commonly  used  in  schools  ;  Aphthonius  found 
it  insufficient,  and  upon  its  basis  he  constructed 
his  new  work,  which  contained  fourteen  progym¬ 
nasmata,  while  that  of  his  predecessor  contained 
only  twelve.  Soon  after  its  appearance  the  work 
of  Aphthonius  superseded  that  of  Hermogenes,  and 
became  the  common  school-book  in  this  branch  of 
education  for  several  centuries.  On  the  revival  of 
letters  the  progymnasmata  of  Aphthonius  recovered 
their  ancient  popularity,  and  during  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries  they  were  used  every¬ 
where,  but  more  especially  in  Germany,  in  schools 
and  universities,  as  the  text-book  for  rhetoric.  But 
by  a  singular  mistake  the  work  was  during  that 
f period  regarded  as  the  canon  of  everything  that 
was  required  to  form  a  perfect  orator,  whereas  the 
author  and  the  ancients  had  intended  and  used  it 
as  a  collection  of  elementary  and  preparatory  exer¬ 
cises  for  children.  The  number  of  editions  and 
translations  which  were  published  during  that 
period  is  greater  than  that  of  any  other  ancient 
writer.  (Fabr.  Bill.  Graec.  vi.  p.  96,  &c. ;  Hoff¬ 
mann,  Lex.  Bibliogr.  i.  p.  199,  &c.)  The  editio 
princeps  is  that  in  Aldus’  collection  of  the  Rhetores 
\  Graeci ,  Venice,  1508,  fol.  The  most  important 
among  the  subsequent  editions  are  that  of  Giunta, 
Florence,  1515,  8vo.,  which  contains  also  the 
progymnasmata  ofHermogenes  ;  that  of  Camerarius, 
with  a  Latin  translation,  Lips.  1567,  8vo. ;  of  B. 
iHarbart,  1591,  8vo.,  with  a  Latin  translation  and 
notes;  of  F.  Scobarius,  1597,  8vo.,  and  that  of  J. 
Scheffer,  Upsala,  1670,  8vo.  The  last  and  best 
1  edition  is  that  in  Walz’s  collection  of  the  “  Iihetores 
Graeci,”  i.  p.  54,  &c.  It  contains  the  notes  of 
Scheffer,  and  an  ancient  abridgement  of  the  work  by 
one  Matthaeus  ( emTopr\  els  rarijs  pr]TvpLK7js  tv po- 
yvp.racrp.aTa),  and  a  sort  of  commentary  upon  them 
by  an  anonymous  writer  (’  Arccrvpov  tv epl  twv  tov 
'ArpQoviov  TvpoyvpraapaTur),  p.  121,  &c.,  126,  &c. 

The  Aesopic  fables  of  Aphthonius,  which  are  in¬ 
ferior  in  merit  to  those  of  Aesop,  are  printed  in 
:  Scobarius’  edition  of  the  progymnasmata,  and  also 
un  the  Paris  edition  of  1623.  Furia’s  edition  of 
the  fables  of  Aesop  contains  twenty-three  of  those 
Aphthonius.  (Westermann,  Geschichte  der 
Griech.  Beredtsamkeit,  §  98,  nn.  16—20.)  [L.S.] 

APHTHO'NIUS  (’A (pBonos)  of  Alexandria  is 
nentioned  by  Philostorgius  (iii.  15)  as  a  learned 
md  eloquent  bishop  of  the  Manichaeans.  He  is 
nentioned  as  a  disciple  and  commentator  of  Mani 
Dy  Photius  and  Peter  of  Sicily,  and  in  the  form  of 
abjuring  Manichaeism.  Philostorgius  adds,  that 
:  Aetius  had.  a  public  disputation  with  Aphthonius, 
n  wdiich  the  latter  was  defeated,  and  died  of  grief 
s  seven  days  afterwards.  [P.  S.] 

APICA'TA,  the  wife  of  Sejanus,  was  divorced 
1  Py  him,  a.  d.  23,  after  she  had  borne  him  three 
children,  when  he  had  seduced  Livia,  the  wife  of 
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Drusus,  and  was  plotting  against  the  life  of  the 
latter.  His  subsequent  murder  of  Drusus  was  first 
disclosed  by  Apicata.  (Tac.  Ann.  iv.  3, 11.)  When 
Sejanus  and  his  children  were  killed  eight  years 
afterwards,  A.  d.  31,  Apicata  put  an  end  to  her 
own  life.  (Dion  Cass,  lviii.  11.) 

API.'CIUS.  Ancient  writers  distinguish  three 
Romans  bearing  this  name,  all  of  them  indebted 
for  celebrity  to  the  same  cause,  their  devotion  to 
gluttony. 

1.  The  first  of  these  in  chronological  order,  is 
said  to  have  been  instrumental  in  procuring  the 
condemnation  of  Rutilius  Rufus,  who  went  into 
exile  in  the  year  B.  c.  92.  According  to  Posido¬ 
nius,  in  the  49th  book  of  his  history,  he  transcend¬ 
ed  all  men  in  luxury.  (Athen  iv.  p.  168,  d. ;  com¬ 
pare  Posidonii  Reliquiae ,  ed.  Bake.) 

2.  The  second  and  most  renowned,  M.  Gabius 
Apicius,  flourished  under  Tiberius,  and  many 
anecdotes  have  been  preserved  of  the  inventive 
genius,  the  skill  and  the  prodigality  which  he  dis¬ 
played  in  discovering  and  creating  new  sources  of 
culinary  delight,  arranging  new  combinations,  and 
ransacking  every  quarter  of  the  globe  and  every 
kingdom  of  nature  for  new  objects  to  stimulate  and 
gratify  his  appetite.  At  last,  after  having  squan¬ 
dered  upwards  of  eight  hundred  thousand  pounds 
upon  the  indulgence  of  his  all-engrossing  passion, 
he  balanced  his  books,  and  found  that  little  more 
than  eighty  thousand  remained ;  upon  which,  de¬ 
spairing  of  being  able  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of 
hunger  from  such  a  miserable  pittance,  he  forth¬ 
with  hanged  himself.  But  he  was  not  forgotten. 
Sundry  cakes  ( Apicia )  and  sauces  long  kept  alive 
his  memory ;  Apion,  the  grammarian,  composed  a 
work  upon  his  luxurious  labours  ;  his  name  passed 
into  a  proverb  in  all  matters  connected  with  the 
pleasures  of  the  table  ;  he  became  the  model  of 
gastronomers,  and  schools  of  cookery  arose  which 
hailed  him  as  their  mighty  master.  (Tacit.  Ann. 
iv.  1 ;  Dion  Cass.  lvii.  19  ;  Athen.  i.  p.  7,  a.  ;  Plin. 
H.  N.  viii.  51,  ix.  17,  x.  48,  xix.  8 ;  Senec.  Consol, 
ad  Helv.  10,  Epp .  xciv.  43,  cxx.  20,  De  Vit.  Beat. 
xi.  3 ;  Juv.  iv.  23,  and  Schol.  xi.  2 ;  Martial, 
ii.  69,  iii.  22,  x.  73  ;  Lamprid.  Heligab.  18,  &c. ; 
Sidon.  Apollin.  Epp.  iv.  7  ;  Suidas,  s.  v.  Attlkios  ; 
Isidor.  Origg.  xx.  4;  Tertullian.  Apolog.  3.) 

3.  When  the  emperor  Trajan  was  in  Parthia, 
many  days  distant  from  the  sea,  a  certain  Apicius 
sent  him  fresh  oysters,  preserved  by  a  skilful  pro¬ 
cess  of  his  own.  (Athen.  i.  p.  7,  d. ;  Suidas, 
s.  v.  oarpeu.) 

The  first  and  third  of  these  are  mentioned  by 
Athenaeus  alone,  the  second  by  very  many  writers, 
as  may  be  seen  from  the  authorities  quoted  above. 
Hence  some  scholars,  startled  not  unnaturally  by 
the  singular  coincidence  of  name  and  pursuit, 
have  endeavoured  to  prove  that  there  was  in  reality 
only  one  Apicius,  namely  the  second,  and  that  the 
multiplication  arose  from  the  tales  with  regard  to 
his  excesses  having  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth 
among  persons  ignorant  of  chronology,  or  from  the 
stories  current  with  regard  to  various  gluttons 
having  been  all  in  the  process  of  time  referred  to 
the  most  famous  of  all.  It  will  be  observed,  how¬ 
ever,  that  in  so  far  as  the  first  is  concerned  Athe¬ 
naeus  points  directly  to  the  source  from  whence 
his  information  was  derived,  and  connects  the  in¬ 
dividual  with  an  important  and  well  known 
historical  fact,  nor  is  it  probable  that  there  is  any 
confusion  of  names  in  the  passage  relating  to  the 
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third,  since  it  is  confirmed  by  the  text  of  Suidas, 
who  evidently  quotes  from  Athenaeus.  (See,  how¬ 
ever,  Vincent.  Contaren.  Var.  Led.  c.  xvii. ;  Lipsius 
on  Tacit.  Ann.  iv.  1  ;  Lister.  Praef.  ad  Apic.) 

The  treatise  we  now  possess,  bearing  the  title 
Caelii  Apicii  de  opsoniis  et  condimentis ,  sive  de  re 
culinaria ,  Libri  decern ,  appears  to  have  been  first 
discovered  by  Enoch  of  Ascoli,  about  the  year 
1454,  in  the  time  of  Pope  Nicolas  V.,  and  the 
editio  princeps  was  printed  at  Milan  in  1498.  It 
is  a  sort  of  Cook  and  Confectioner’s  Manual,  con¬ 
taining  a  multitude  of  receipts  for  preparing  and 
dressing  all  kinds  of  flesh,  fish,  and  fowl,  for 
compounding  sauces,  baking  cakes,  preserving 
sweetmeats,  flavouring  wines,  and  the  like.  From 
the  inaccuracies  and  solecisms  of  the  style,  it  is 
probable  that  it  was  compiled  at  a  late  period  by 
some  one  who  prefixed  the  name  of  Apicius,  in 
order  to  attract  attention  and  insure  the  circulation 
of  his  book.  It  is  not  without  value,  however, 
since  it  affords  an  insight  into  the  details  of  a 
Roman  kitchen  which  we  seek  for  elsewhere  in 
vain. 

The  best  editions  are  those  of  Martin  Lister,  pub¬ 
lished  at  London,  in  1705,  reprinted  with  additions 
by  Almeloveen  (Amstelod.  1709),  and  that  of 
Bernhold  (Marcobreit.  1787,  Baruth.  1791,  and 
Ansbach.  1800.)  There  is  an  illustrative  work  by 
Dierbach,  entitled  Flora  Apiciana.  (Heidelberg, 
1831.)  [W.  R.] 

APTNIUS  TIRO.  [Tiro.] 

A'PION  (’A7nW),  a  Greek  grammarian.  His 
name  is  sometimes  incorrectly  spelt  Appion,  and 
some  writers,  like  Suidas,  call  him  a  son  of  Pleis- 
toneices,  while  others  more  correctly  state  that 
Pleistoneices  was  only  a  surname,  and  that  he  was 
the  son  of  Poseidonius.  (Gell.  vi.  8  ;  Senec.  Epist. 
88;  Euseb.  Praep.  Evang.  x.  10.)  He  was  a 
native  of  Oasis,  but  used  to  say  that  he  was  born 
at  Alexandria,  where  he  studied  under  Apollonius, 
the  son  of  Archibius,  and  Didymus,  from  whom  he 
imbibed  his  love  for  the  Homeric  poems.  (Suid. 
s.  v.  'Att'uou  ;  Joseph,  c.  Apion.  ii.  3,  &c.)  He 
afterwards  settled  at  Rome,  where  he  taught 
rhetoric  as  the  successor  of  the  grammarian  Theon 
in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  and  Claudius.  He  appears 
to  have  enjoyed  an  extraordinary  reputation  for 
his  extensive  knowledge  and  his  versatility  as  an 
orator ;  but  the  ancients  are  unanimous  in  censur¬ 
ing  his  ostentatious  vanity.  (Gell.  v.  14;  Plin. 
H.  N.  Praef.  andxxx.  6  ;  Joseph,  c.  Apion.  ii.  12.) 
He  declared  that  every  one  whom  he  mentioned  in 
his  works  would  be  immortalized  ;  he  placed  him¬ 
self  by  the  side  of  the  greatest  philosophers  of  an¬ 
cient  Greece,  and  used  to  say,  that  Alexandria 
ought  to  be  proud  of  having  a  man  like  himself 
among  its  citizens.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the 
name  “  cymbalum  mundi,”  by  which  Tiberius  was 
accustomed  to  call  him,  was  meant  to  express  both 
his  loquacity  and  his  boastful  character.  He  is 
spoken  of  as  the  most  active  of  grammarians,  and 
the  surname  goxQos  which  he  bore,  according  to 
Suidas,  is  usually  explained  as  describing  the  zeal 
and  labour  with  which  he  prosecuted  his  studies. 
In  the  reign  of  Caligula  he  travelled  about  in 
Greece,  and  was  received  everywhere  with  the 
highest  honours  as  the  great  interpreter  of  Homer. 
(Senec.  1.  c.)  About  the  same  time,  A.  n.  38,  the 
inhabitants  of  Alexandria  raised  complaints  against 
the  .Jews  residing  in  their  city,  and  endeavoured 
to  curtail  their  rights  and  privileges.  They  sent 
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an  embassy  to  the  emperor  Caligula,  which  was 
headed  by  Apion,  for  he  was  a  skilful  speaker  and 
known  to  entertain  great  hatred  of  the  Jews.  The 
latter  also  sent  an  embassy,  which  was  headed  by 
Philo.  In  this  transaction  Apion  appears  to  have 
overstepped  the  limits  of  his  commission,  for  he 
not  only  brought  forward  the  complaints  of  his  fel¬ 
low-citizens,  but  endeavoured  to  excite  the  em¬ 
peror’s  anger  against  the  Jews  by  reminding  him 
that  they  refused  to  erect  statues  to  him  and  to 
swear  by  his  sacred  name.  (Joseph.  Ant.  xviii.  10.) 
The  results  of  this  embassy,  as  well  as  the  remain¬ 
ing  part  of  Apion’s  life,  are  unknown  ;  but  if  we 
may  believe  the  account  of  his  enemy  Josephus 
( c .  Apion.  ii.  13),  he  died  of  a  disease  which  he 
had  brought  upon  himself  by  his  dissolute  mode  of 
life. 

Apion  was  the  author  of  a  considerable  number 
of  works,  all  of  which  are  now  lost  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  some  fragments.  1.  Upon  Homer, 
whose  poems  seem  to  have  formed  the  principal 
part  of  his  studies,  for  he  is  said  not  only  to  have 
made  the  best  recension  of  the  text  of  the  poems, 
but .  to  have  written  explanations  of  phrases  and 
words  in  the  form  of  a  dictionary  (Ae£eis  'OggpiKai), 
and  investigations  concerning  the  life  and  native 
country  of  the  poet.  The  best  part  of  his  A  e£eis 
<Ojj.r\piKai  are  supposed  to  be  incorporated  in  the 
Homeric  Lexicon  of  Apollonius.  (Villoison,  Pro¬ 
leg.  ad  Apollon,  p.  ix.  &c.)  Apion’s  labours  upon 
Homer  are  often  referred  to  by  Eustathius  and 
other  grammarians.  2.  A  work  on  Egypt  ( Aiyinr - 
Tia/ca),  consisting  of  five  books,  which  was  highly 
valued  in  antiquity,  for  it  contained  descriptions  of 
nearly  all  the  remarkable  objects  in  Egypt.  It 
also  contained  numerous  attacks  upon  the  Jews. 
(Euseb.  Praep.  Evang.  x.  10  ;  Gell.  v.  14  ;  Plin. 
H.  N.  xxxvii.  19.)  3.  A  work  against  the  Jews. 

( Euseb.  1.  c .)  A  reply  to  these  attacks  is  made  by 
Josephus,  in  the  second  book  of  his  work  usually 
called  Kara  ’ Amowos, ,  and  this  reply  is  the  only 
source  from  which  we  learn  anything  about  the 
character  of  Apion’s  work.  4.  A  work  in  praise 
of  Alexander  the  Great.  (Gell.  vi.  8.)  5.  Histories 
of  separate  countries.  (' larop'ia  Kara  tdvos,  Suid. 
s.  v.  ’A7rtW.)  6.  On  the  celebrated  glutton  Apicius, 
and,  7.  Ilept  rrjs  VorpaiKps  ZiaXeKrov.  (Athen.  vii. 
p.  294,  xv.  p.  680.)  8.  De  metallica  disciplina. 

(Plin.  Elench.  lib.  xxxv.)  The  greatest  fragments 
of  the  works  of  Apion  are  the  story  about  Andro- 
clus  and  his  lion,  and  about  the  dolphin  near 
Dicaearchia,  both  of  which  are  preserved  in  Gellius. 
Suidas  (s.  vv.  ’Ay vprys,  cnriAdSes,  acpapayov ,  and 
TplyXgva)  refers  to  Apion  as  a  writer  of  epigrams, 
but  whether  he  is  the  same  as  the  grammarian  is 
uncertain.  (Villoison,  l.  c. ;  Burigny,  in  the  Mem. 
de  VAcad.  des  Inscript,  xxxviii.  p.  171,  &c.;  Lehrs, 
Q.uaest.  Epicae ,  Dissert,  i.,  who  chiefly  discusses 
what  Apion  did  for  Homer.)  [L.  S.] 

A'PION,  PTOLEMAEUS.  [Ptolemaeus 

Apion.] 

APIS  f  Ams).  1.  A  son  of  Phoroneus  by  the 
nymph  Laodice,  and  brother  of  Niobe.  He  was 
king  of  Argos,  established  a  tyrannical  government, 
and  called  Peloponnesus  after  his  own  name  Apia ; 
but  he  was  killed  in  a  conspiracy  headed  by  Thel- 
xion  and  Telchis.  (Apollod.  i.  7.  6,  ii.  1.  §  1.) 
In  the  former  of  these  passages  Apollodorus  states, 
that  Apis,  the  son  of  Phoroneus,  was  killed  by 
Aetolus ;  but  this  is  a  mistake  arising  from  the 
confusion  of  our  Apis,  with  Apis  the  son  of  Jason, 
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who  was  killed  by  Aetolus  during  the  funeral 
games  celebrated  in  honour  of  Azanes.  (Paus.  v.  1. 
§  6 ;  Aetolus.) 

Apis,  the  son  of  Phoroneus,  is  said,  after  his 
death,  to  have  been  worshipped  as  a  god,  under 
the  name  of  Serapis  ('Xapaius)  ;  and  this  state¬ 
ment  shews  that  Egyptian  mythuses  are  mixed 
up  with  the  story  of  Apis.  This  confusion  is  still 
more  manifest  in  the  tradition,  that  Apis  gave  his 
kingdom  of  Argos  to  his  brother,  and  went  to 
Egypt,  where  he  reigned  for  several  years  after¬ 
wards.  (Euseb.  Citron,  n.  271  ;  Augustin,  de  Civ. 
Dei ,  xviii.  5.)  Apis  is  spoken  of  as  one  of  the 
earliest  lawgivers  among  the  Greeks.  (Theodoret. 
Graec.  Affect.  Cur.  vol.  iv.  p.  927,  ed.  Schulz.) 

2.  A  son  of  Telchis,  and  father  of  Thelxion. 
He  was  king  at  Sicyon,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
such  a  powerful  prince,  that  previous  to  the  arrival 
of  Pelops,  Peloponnesus  was  called  after  him  Apia. 
(Paus.  ii.  5.  §  5.) 

(Besides  the  third  Apis,  the  son  of  Jason,  men¬ 
tioned  above,  there  is  a  fourth,  a  son  of  Asclepius, 
mentioned  by  Aeschylus.  ( Suppl .  262.)  [L.  S.] 

I  APIS  (’A7ns),  the  Bull  of  Memphis,  which 
enjoyed  the  highest  honours  as  a  god  among  the 
Egyptians.  (Pomp.  Mela,  i.  9;  Aelian,  Hist.  An. 
xi.  10;  Lucian,  de  Sacrif.  15.)  He  is  called  the 
greatest  of  gods,  and  the  god  of  all  nations,  while 
i,  others  regard  him  more  in  the  light  of  a  symbol  of 
I  some  great  divinity  ;  for  some  authorities  state, 

|  that  Apis  was  the  bull  sacred  to  the  moon,  as 
:  Mnevis  was  the  one  sacred  to  the  sun.  (Suid.  s.  v. ; 
i|  Ammian.  Marcell.  xxii.  14  ;  Aelian,  l.  c.;  Lutatius, 

*  ad  Stat.  Tkeb.  iii.  478.)  According  to  Macrobius 
i  (Sat.  i.  21),  on  the  other  hand,  Apis  was  regarded 
as  the  symbol  of  the  sun.  The  most  common 
opinion  was,  that  Apis  was  sacred  to  Osiris,  in 
whom  the  sun  was  worshipped  ;  and  sometimes 
f  Apis  is  described  as  the  soul  of  Osiris,  or  as  iden- 
i  tical  with  him.  (Diod.  i.  21  ;  Plut.  de  Is.  et  Os. 
20,  33,  43 ;  Strab.  xvii.  p.  807.) 

In  regard  to  the  birth  of  this  divine  animal 
Herodotus  (iii.  28)  says,  that  he  was  the  offspring 
of  a  young  cow  which  was  fructified  by  a  ray  from 
i  heaven,  and  according  to  others  it  was  by  a  ray  of 
the  moon  that  she  conceived  him.  (Suid.,  Aelian, 

;  ll.  cc.;  Plut.  de  Is.  et  Os.  43.)  The  signs  by  which 
I  ^  was  recognised  that  the  newly  born  bull  was 
really  the  god  Apis,  are  described  by  several  of 
the  ancients.  According  to  Herodotus  ( l .  c.; 

I  comp.  Strab.  1.  c.),  it  was  requisite  that  the  animal 
should  be  quite  black,  have  a  white  square  mark 
on  the  forehead,  on  its  back  a  figure  similar  to 
that  of  an  eagle,  have  two  kinds  of  hair  in  its 
tail,  and  on  its  tongue  a  knot  resembling  an  insect 
!  called  Ka.vQa.pos.  (Compare  Ammian.  Marcell.  1.  c.; 

1  Solinus,  32.)  Pliny  (II.  N.  viii.  71),  who  states, 
that  the  cantharus  was  under  the  tongue,  adds, 
that  the  right  side  of  the  body  was  marked  with  a 
!  white  spot  resembling  the  horns  of  the  new  moon. 
Aelian  says,  that  twenty-nine  signs  were  required  ; 
but  some  of  those  which  he  mentions  have  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  later  astronomical  and  physical  specu¬ 
lations  about  the  god.  When  all  the  signs  were 
found  satisfactory  in  a  newly  born  bull,  the  cere- 
j  roony  of  his  consecration  began.  This  solemnity 
is  described  by  Aelian,  Pliny,  Ammianus  Marcel- 
linus,  and  Diodorus,  (i.  85.)  When  it  was  made 
known,  says  Aelian,  that  the  god  was  born,  some 
i  of  the  sacred  scribes,  who  possessed  the  secret 
knowledge  of  the  signs  of  Apis.,  went  to  the  place 
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of  his  birth,  and  built  a  house  there  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  towards  the  rising  sun.  In  this  house  the 
god  was  fed  with  milk  for  the  space  of  four  months, 
and  after  this,  about  the  time  of  the  new  moon, 
the  scribes  and  prophets  prepared  a  ship  sacred  to 
the  god,  in  which  he  was  conveyed  to  Memphis. 
Here  he  entered  his  splendid  residence,  containing 
extensive  walks  and  courts  for  his  amusement.  A 
number  of  the  choicest  cows,  forming  as  it  were 
the  harem  of  the  god,  were  kept  in  his  palace  at 
Memphis.  The  account  of  Diodorus,  though  on 
the  whole  agreeing  with  that  of  Aelian,  contains 
some  additional  particulars  of  interest.  Pliny  and 
Ammianus  Marcellinus  do  not  mention  the  god’s 
harem,  and  state  that  Apis  was  only  once  in  every 
year  allowed  to  come  in  contact  with  a  cow,  and 
that  this  cow  was,  like  the  god  himself,  marked  in 
a  peculiar  way.  Apis,  moreover,  drank  the  water 
of  only  one  particular  well  in  his  palace,  since  the 
water  of  the  Nile  was  believed  to  be  too  fattening. 
The  god  had  no  other  occupation  at  Memphis, 
than  to  receive  the  services  and  homage  of  his 
attendants  and  worshippers,  and  to  give  oracles, 
which  he  did  in  various  ways.  According  to 
Pliny,  his  temple  contained  two  thalami,  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  as  he  entered  the  one  or  the  other,  it 
was  regarded  as  a  favourable  or  unfavourable  sign. 
Other  modes  in  which  oracles  were  derived  from 
Apis  are  mentioned  in  the  following  passages  : 
Lutat.  ad  Stat.  Theb.  iii.  478  ;  Diog.  Laert.  viii.  9  ; 
Paus.  vii.  22.  §  2  ;  Plin.,  Aelian,  Solinus,  ll.  cc. ; 
Plut.  de  Is.  et  Os.  14. 

As  regards  the  mode  in  which  Apis  was  wor¬ 
shipped,  we  know,  from  Herodotus  (ii.  38,  41), 
that  oxen,  whose  purity  was  scrupulously  examined 
before,  were  offered  to  him  as  sacrifices.  His 
birthday,  which  was  celebrated  every  year,  was 
his  most  solemn  festival ;  it  was  a  day  of  rejoicing 
for  all  Egypt.  The  god  was  allowed  to  live  only 
a  certain  number  of  years,  probably  twenty-five. 
(Lucan,  Phars.  viii.  477  ;  Plut.  de  Is.  et  Os.  56.) 
If  he  had  not  died  before  the  expiration  of  that  pe¬ 
riod,  he  was  killed  and  buried  in  a  sacred  well,  the 
place  of  which  was  unknown  except  to  the  initiated, 
and  he  who  betrayed  it  was  severely  punished. 
(Amob.  adv.  Gent.  vi.  p.  194.)  If,  however,  Apis 
died  a  natural  death,  he  was  buried  publicly  and 
solemnly,  and,  as  it  would  seem,  in  the  temple  of 
Serapis  at  Memphis,  to  which  the  entrance  was 
left  open  at  the  time  of  Apis1  burial.  (Paus.  i.  18. 
§  4  ;  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i.  p.  322  ;  P lut.  de  Is.  et 
Os.  29.)  The  name  Serapis  or  Sarapis  itself  is 
said  to  signify  “the  tomb  of  Apis.”  Respecting 
the  particular  ceremonies  and  rites  of  the  burial, 
its  expenses,  and  the  miracles  which  used  to  ac¬ 
company  it,  see  Diod.  i.  84,  96  ;  Plut.  1.  c.  29,  35. 
As  the  birth  of  Apis  filled  all  Egypt  with  joy  and 
festivities,  so  his  death  threw  the  whole  country 
into  grief  and  mourning ;  and  there  was  no  one, 
as  Lucian  says,  who  valued  his  hair  so  much  that 
he  would  not  have  shorn  his  head  on  that  occasion. 
(Lucian,  de  Sacrif.  15,  de  Dea  Syr.  6  ;  Tibull.  i.  8; 
Ammian.  Marc.,  Solin.  ll.  cc.)  However,  this  time 
of  mourning  did  not  usually  last  long,  as  a  new 
Apis  was  generally  kept  ready  to  fill  the  place  of 
his  predecessor ;  and  as  soon  as  he  was  found,  the 
mourning  was  at  an  end,  and  the  rejoicings  began. 
(Diod.  i.  85;  Spartian.  Iladr.  12.) 

The  worship  of  Apis  was,  without  doubt,  origi¬ 
nally  nothing  but  the  simple  worship  of  the  bull, 
and  formed  a  part  of  the  fetish- worship  of  the 
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Egyptians ;  but  in  the  course  of  time,  the  bull, 
like  other  animals,  was  regarded  as  a  symbol  in 
the  astronomical  and  physical  systems  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  priests.  How  far  this  was  carried  may  be 
seen  from  what  Aelian  says  about  the  twenty-nine 
marks  on  the  body  of  Apis,  which  form  a  complete 
astronomical  and  physical  system.  For  further 
details  respecting  these  late  speculations,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  the  works  on  Egyptian  mythology 
by  Jablonsky,  Champollion,  Pritchard,  and  others. 

The  Persians,  in  their  religious  intolerance,  ridi¬ 
culed  and  scorned  the  Egyptian  gods,  and  more 
especially  Apis.  Cambyses  killed  Apis  with  his 
own  hand  (Herod  iii.  29),  and  Ochus  had  him 
slaughtered.  (Plut.  1.  c.  31.)  The  Greeks  and 
Romans,  on  the  other  hand,  saw  nothing  repug¬ 
nant  to  their  feelings  in  the  worship  of  Apis,  and 
Alexander  the  Great  gained  the  good  will  of  the 
Egyptians  by  offering  sacrifices  to  Apis  as  well  as 
to  their  other  gods.  (Arrian,  Anab.  iii.  1.)  Several 
of  the  Roman  emperors  visited  and  paid  homage  to 
Apis,  and  his  worship  seems  to  have  maintained 
itself  nearly  down  to  the  extinction  of  paganism. 
(Suet.  Aug.  93,  Vespas.  5  ;  Tacit.  Annal.  ii.  59  ; 
Plin.  1.  c.;  Spartian.  1.  c.,  Sept.  Sever.  17.)  [L.  S.] 

APHRODI'TE  (’A<ppo5iT77),  one  of  the  great 
Olympian  divinities,  was,  according  to  the  popular 
and  poetical  notions  of  the  Greeks,  the  goddess  of 
love  and  beauty.  Some  traditions  stated  that  she 
had  sprung  from  the  foam  ( acppos )  of  the  sea,  which 
had  gathered  around  the  mutilated  parts  of  Uranus, 
that  had  been  thrown  into  the  sea  by  Kronos 
after  he  had  unmanned  his  father.  (Hesiod.  Theog. 
190;  compare  Anadyomene.)  With  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  Homeric  hymn  on  Aphrodite  there  is 
no  trace  of  this  legend  in  Homer,  and  according  to 
him  Aphrodite  is  the  daughter  of  Zeus  and  Dione. 
(II.  v.  370,  &c.,  xx.  105.)  Later  traditions  call 
her  a  daughter  of  Kronos  and  Euonyme,  or  of 
Uranus  and  Hemera.  (Cic.  De  Nat.  Deor.  iii.  23  ; 
Natal.  Com.  iv.  13.)  According  to  Hesiod  and 
the  Homeric  hymn  on  Aphrodite,  the  goddess 
after  rising  from  the  foam  first  approached  the 
island  of  Cythera,  and  thence  went  to  Cyprus,  and 
as  she  was  walking  on  the  sea-coast  flowers  sprang 
up  under  her  feet,  and  Eros  and  Himeros  accom¬ 
panied  her  to  the  assembly  of  the  other  great  gods, 
all  of  whom  were  struck  with  admiration  and  love 
when  she  appeared,  and  her  surpassing  beauty  made 
every  one  desire  to  have  her  for  his  wife.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  cosmogonic  views  of  the  nature  of 
Aphrodite,  she  was  the  personification  of  the  gene¬ 
rative  powers  of  nature,  and  the  mother  of  all 
living  beings.  A  trace  of  this  notion  seems  to  be 
contained  in  the  tradition  that  in  the  contest  of 
Typhon  with  the  gods,  Aphrodite  metamorphosed 
herself  into  a  fish,  which  animal  was  considered  to 
possess  the  greatest  generative  powers.  (Ov.  Met. 
v.  318,  &c. ;  comp.  Hygin.  Poet.  Astr.  30.)  But 
according  to  the  popular  belief  of  the  Greeks  and 
their  poetical  descriptions,  she  was  the  goddess  of 
love,  who  excited  this  passion  in  the  hearts  of  gods 
and  men,  and  by  this  power  ruled  over  all  the 
living  creation.  (Horn.  Hymn,  in  Van. ;  Lucret. 
15,  &c.)  Ancient  mythology  furnishes  numerous 
instances  in  which  Aphrodite  punished  those  who 
neglected  her  worship  or  despised  her  power,  as 
well  as  others  in  which  she  favoured  and  protected 
those  who  did  homage  to  her  and  recognized  her 
sway.  Love  and  beauty  are  ideas  essentially  con¬ 
nected,  and  Aphrodite  was  therefore  also  the  god- 
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dess  of  beauty  and  gracefulness.  In  these  points 
she  surpassed  all  other  goddesses,  and  she  received 
the  prize  of  beauty  from  Paris  ;  she  had  further 
the  power  of  granting  beauty  and  invincible  charms 
to  others.  Youth  is  the  herald,  and  Peitho,  the 
Horae,  and  Charites,  the  attendants  and  compa¬ 
nions  of  Aphrodite.  (Pind.  Nem.  viii.  1,  &c .) 
Marriages  are  called  by  Zeus  her  work  and  the 
things  about  which  she  ought  to  busy  herself. 
(Horn.  II.  v.  429  ;  comp.  Od.  xx.  74  ;  Pind.  Pyth. 
ix.  16,  &c.)  As  she  herself  had  sprung  from  the 
sea,  she  is  represented  by  later  writers  as  having 
some  influence  upon  the  sea.  (Virg.  Aen.  viii.  800; 
Ov.  Heroid.  xv.  213;  comp.  Paus.  ii.  34.  §  11.) 

During  the  Trojan  war,  Aphrodite,  the  mother 
of  Aeneas,  who  had  been  declared  the  most  beauti¬ 
ful  of  all  the  goddesses  by  a  Trojan  prince,  naturally 
sided  with  the  Trojans.  She  saved  Paris  from  his 
contest  with  Menelaus  (II.  iii.  380),  but  when  she 
endeavoured  to  rescue  her  darling  Aeneas  from  the 
fight,  she  was  pursued  by  Diomedes,  who  wounded 
her  in  her  hand.  In  her  fright  she  abandoned  her 
son,  and  was  carried  by  Iris  in  the  chariot  of  Ares 
to  Olympus,  where  she  complained  of  her  mis¬ 
fortune  to  her  mother  Dione,  but  was  laughed  at  by 
Hera  and  Athena.  (II.  v.  311,  &c.)  She  also 
protected  the  body  of  Hector,  and  anointed  it  with 
ambrosia.  (II.  xxiii.  185.) 

According  to  the  most  common  accounts  of  the 
ancients,  Aphrodite  was  married  to  Hephaestus 
(Odyss.  viii.  270),  who,  however,  is  said  in  the 
Iliad  (viii.  383)  to  have  married  Charis.  Her 
faithlessness  to  Hephaestus  in  her  amour  with 
Ares,  and  the  manner  in  which  she  was  caught  by 
the  ingenuity  of  her  husband,  are  beautifully  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  Odyssey,  (viii.  266,  &c.)  By  Ares 
she  became  the  mother  of  Phobos,  Deimos,  Ilar- 
monia,  and,  according  to  later  traditions,  of  Eros 
and  Anteros  also.  (Hesiod.  Theog.  934,  &c.,  Scut. 
Here.  195  ;  Horn.  II.  xiii.  299,  iv.  440  ;  Schol.  ad 
Apollon.  Rhod.  iii.  26  ;  Cic.  de  Nat.  Deor.  iii.  23.) 
But  Ares  was  not  the  only  god  whom  Aphrodite 
favoured  ;  Dionysus,  Hermes,  and  Poseidon  like¬ 
wise  enjoyed  her  charms.  By  the  first  she  was, 
according  to  some  traditions,  the  mother  of  Priapus 
(Schol.  ad  Apollon.  Rhod.  i.  933)  and  Bacchus 
(Hesych.  s.  v.  Bd/ryov  A Lwurjs),  by  the  second  of 
Hermaphroditus  (Ov.  Met.  iv.  289,  &c,;  Diod.  iv. 
6  ;  Lucian,  Dial.  Deor.  xv.  2),  and  by  Poseidon 
she  had  two  children,  Rhodos  and  Herophilus. 
(Schol.  ad  Pind.  Pyth.  viii.  24.)  As  Aphrodite  so 
often  kindled  in  the  hearts  of  the  gods  a  love  for 
mortals,  Zeus  at  last  resolved  to  make  her  pay  for 
her  wanton  sport  by  inspiring  her  too  with  love 
for  a  mortal  man.  This  was  accomplished,  and 
Aphrodite  conceived  an  invincible  passion  for  An- 
chises,  by  whom  she  became  the  mother  of  Aeneas 
and  Lyrus.  [Anchises.]  Respecting  her  con¬ 
nexions  with  other  mortals  see  Adonis  and  Butes. 

Aphrodite  possessed  a  magic  girdle  which  had 
the  power  of  inspiring  love  and  desire  for  those 
who  wore  it ;  hence  it  was  borrowed  by  Hera 
when  she  wished  to  stimulate  the  love  of  Zeus. 
(Horn.  It.  xiv.  214,  &c.)  The  arrow  is  also  some¬ 
times  mentioned  as  one  of  her  attributes.  (Pind. 
Pyth.  iv.  380;  Theocrit.  xi.  16.)  In  the  vegetable 
kingdom  the  myrtle,  rose,  apple,  poppy,  and  others, 
were  sacred  to  her.  (Ov.  Fast.  iv.  15.  143  ;  Bion, 
Idyll,  i.  64  ;  Schol.  ad  Aristoph.  Nub.  993  ;  Pans, 
ii.  10.  §  4  ;  Phornut.  23.)  The  animals  sacred  to 
her,  which  are  often  mentioned  as  drawing  her 
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chariot  or  serving  as  her  messengers,  are  the  spar¬ 
row,  the  dove,  the  swan,  the  swallow,  and  a  bird 
called  iynx.  (Sappho,  in  Ven.  10  ;  Athen.  ix.  p. 
395  ;  Horat.  Carm.  iv.  1.  10  ;  Aelian,  Hist.  An. 
x.  34 ;  Pind.  Pytli.  1.  c .)  As  Aphrodite  Urania 
the  tortoise,  the  symbol  of  domestic  modesty  and 
chastity,  and  as  Aphrodite  Pandemos  the  ram  was 
sacred  to  her.  [Urania;  Pandemos.]  When  she 
was  represented  as  the  victorious  goddess,  she  had 
the  attributes  of  Ares,  a  helmet,  a  shield,  a  sword  : 
or  a  lance,  and  an  image  of  Victory  in  one  hand. 
The  planet  Venus  and  the  spring-month  of  April 
were  likewise  sacred  to  her.  (Cic.  de  Nat.  Deor. 
iii.  20  ;  Ov.  Fast.  iv.  90.)  All  the  surnames  and 
epithets  given  to  Aphrodite  are  derived  from  places 
of  her  worship,  from  events  connected  with  the 
legends  about  her,  or  have  reference  to  her  charac¬ 
ter  and  her  influence  upon  man,  or  are  descriptive 
of  her  extraordinary  beauty  and  charms.  All  her 
surnames  are  explained  in  separate  articles. 

The  principal  places  of  her  worship  in  Greece 
were  the  islands  of  Cyprus  and  Cythera.  At 
Cnidus  in  Caria  she  had  three  temples,  one  of 
which  contained  her  renowned  statue  by  Praxiteles. 
Mount  Ida  in  Troas  was  an  ancient  place  of  her 
worship,  and  among  the  other  places  we  may  men¬ 
tion  particularly  the  island  of  Cos,  the  towns  of 
Abydos,  Athens,  Thespiae,  Megara,  Sparta,  Sicyon, 
Corinth,  and  Eryx  in  Sicily.  The  sacrifices  offered 
to  her  consisted  mostly  of  incense  and  garlands  of 
flowers  (Virg.  Aen.  i.  416  ;  Tacit.  Hist.  ii.  3),  but 
in  some  places  animals,  such  as  pigs,  goats,  young 
cows,  hares,  and  others,  were  sacrificed  to  her.  In 
some  places,  as  at  Corinth,  great  numbers  of  females 
belonged  to  her,  who  prostituted  themselves  in  her 
service,  and  bore  the  name  of  iepobouAor.  (Did.  of 
Ant.  s.  v.  ' Eraipcu .)  Respecting  the  festivals  of 
Aphrodite  see  Did.  of  Ant.  s.  v.  ’A bavia,  ’Avayco- 

Iyia ,  3 AcppoZicria ,  Karayayia. 

The  worship  of  Aphrodite  was  undoubtedly  of 
eastern  origin,  and  probably  introduced  from  Syria 
to  the  islands  of  Cyprus,  Cythera,  and  others,  from 
whence  it  spread  all  over  Greece.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  brought  into  Syria  from  Assyria.  (Paus. 
i.  14.  §  6.)  Aphrodite  appears  to  have  been 
originally  identical  with  Astarte,  called  by  the 
Hebrews  Ashtoreth,  and  her  connexion  with 
Adonis  clearly  points  to  Syria.  But  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  Corinth,  where  the  worship  of  Aphro¬ 
dite  had  eminently  an  Asiatic  character,  the  whole 
worship  of  this  goddess  and  all  the  ideas  concern¬ 
ing  her  nature  and  character  are  so  entirely  Greek, 
that  its  introduction  into  Greece  must  be  assigned 
to  the  very  earliest  periods.  The  elements  were 
derived  from  the  East,  but  the  peculiar  develop¬ 
ment  of  it  belongs  to  Greece.  Respecting  the  Ro¬ 
man  goddess  Venus  and  her  identification  with  the 
Greek  Aphrodite,  see  Venus. 

Aphrodite,  the  ideal  of  female  grace  and  beauty, 
frequently  engaged  the  talents  and  genius  of  the 
ancient  artists.  The  most  celebrated  representations 
of  her  were  those  of  Cos  and  Cnidus.  Those  which 
are  still  extant  are  divided  by  archaeologists  into  se¬ 
veral  classes,  accordingly  as  the  goddess  is  represent¬ 
ed  in  a  standing  position  and  naked,  as  the  Medicean 
Venus,  or  bathing,  or  half  naked,  or  dressed  in  a 
tunic,  or  as  the  victorious  goddess  in  arms,  as  she 
was  represented  in  the  temples  of  Cythera,  Sparta, 
and  Corinth.  (Paus.  iii.  23.  §  1,  ii.  5.  §  1,  iii. 
15,  §  10;  comp.  Hirt.  Mythol.  Bilderbuch ,  iv.  133, 
&c.;  Manso,  Versuche,  pp.  1 — 308.)  [L.  S.j 
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APISA'ON  (’ A-mcrdow).  Two  mythical  per¬ 

sonages  of  this  name  occur  in  the  Iliad,  xi.  578, 
and  xvii.  348.  [L.  S.] 

APOLLAS.  [Apellas.] 

APOLLINA'RIS  and  APOULINA'RIUS  are 
different  forms  of  the  same  Greek  name,  ’ AttoXAl - 
vapios.  For  the  sake  of  convenience  we  use  in 
every  case  the  form  Apollinaris,  which  is  always 
employed  by  Latin  writers. 

1.  Claudius  Apollinaris,  bishop  of  Hiera- 
polis  in  Phrygia  (a.  d.  170  and  onwards),  wrote 
an  “  Apology  for  the  Christian  faith”  (\6yoi  vnep 
rrjs  Trio-reais  a-rroXoyias')  to  the  emperor  M.  Anto¬ 
ninus.  He  also  wrote  against  the  Jews  and  the 
Gentiles,  and  against  the  heresies  of  the  Mon- 
tanists  and  the  Encratites,  and  some  other  works, 
all  of  which  are  lost.  (Euseb.  II.  E.  iv.  27,  v.  19  ; 
Hieron.  de  Vir.  Illust.  26,  Epist.  84  ;  Nicephorus, 
iv.  11;  Photius,  Cod.  14;  Theodoret.  de  Ilaeret. 
Fab.  iii.  2  ;  Chronicon  Paschale.) 

2.  Apollinaris,  father  and  son,  the  former 
presbyter,  the  latter  bishop,  of  Laodicea.  The  fa¬ 
ther  was  born  at  Alexandria.  He  taught  grammar 
first  at  Berytus  and  afterwards  at  Laodicea  (about 
A.  d.  335),  where  he  married,  and  became  a  pres¬ 
byter  of  the  church.  Apollinaris  and  his  son  en¬ 
joyed  the  friendship  of  the  sophists  Libanius  and 
Epiphanius.  They  were  both  excommunicated  by 
Theodotus,  bishop  of  Laodicea,  for  attending  the 
lectures  of  Epiphanius,  but  they  were  restored  upon 
their  profession  of  penitence.  Being  firm  catholics, 
they  were  banished  by  Georgius,  the  Arian  succes¬ 
sor  of  Theodotus. 

When  Julian  (a.  d.  362)  issued  an  edict  for¬ 
bidding  Christians  to  teach  the  classics,  Apollinaris 
and  his  son  undertook  to  supply  the  loss  by  trans¬ 
ferring  the  Scriptures  into  a  body  of  poetry,  rheto¬ 
ric,  and  philosophy.  They  put  the  historical  books 
of  the  Old  Testament  into  poetry,  which  consisted 
partly  of  Homeric  hexameters,  and  partly  of  lyrics, 
tragedies,  and  comedies,  in  imitation  of  Pindar, 
Euripides,  and  Menander.  According  to  one  ac¬ 
count,  the  Old  Testament  history,  up  to  the  reign 
of  Saul,  formed  a  kind  of  heroic  poem,  divided  into 
twenty-four  books,  which  were  named  after  the 
letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  in  imitation  of  Ho¬ 
mer.  The  New  Testament  was  put  into  the  form 
of  dialogues,  after  the  manner  of  Plato.  Only 
two  works  remain  which  appear  to  have  formed  a 
part  of  these  sacred  classics,  namely,  a  tragedy  en¬ 
titled  “  Christ  Suffering,”  which  is  found  among 
the  works  of  Gregory  Nazianzen,  and  a  poetic 
version  of  the  Psalms,  entitled  “Metaphrasis  Psal- 
morum,”  which  was  published  at  Paris,  1552, 
1580,  and  1613;  by  Sylburg  at  Heidelberg,  1596  ; 
and  in  the  various  collections  of  the  Fathers. 
There  is  some  difficulty  in  determining  what  shares 
the  father  and  son  had  in  these  works.  The  Old 
Testament  poems  are  generally  ascribed  to  the  fa¬ 
ther,  who  is  spoken  highly  of  as  a  poet,  and  the 
New  Testament  dialogues  to  the  son,  who  was 
more  distinguished  as  a  philosopher  and  rhetorician. 
In  accordance  with  this  view,  Vossius  (de  Hist. 
Graec.  ii.  18,  and  de  Poet.  Graec.  9)  and  Cave 
(sub  ann.  362),  attribute  both  the  extant  works  to 
the  son. 

Apollinaris  the  younger,  who  was  bishop  of 
Laodicea  in  362  a.  d.,  wrote  several  controversial 
works,  the  most  celebrated  of  which  was  one  in 
thirty  books  against  Porphyry.  He  became  noted 
also  as  the  founder  of  a  sect.  He  was  a  warm  op- 
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ponent  of  the  Arians,  and  a  personal  friend  of 
Athanasius ;  and  in  arguing  against  the  former,  he 
maintained,  that  the  Divine  Word  (the  Logos) 
supplied  the  place  of  a  rational  soul  in  the  person 
of  Christ.  He  died  between  382  and  392  a.  d. 
His  doctrine  was  condemned  by  a  synod  at  Rome, 
about  375  a.  d.,  but  it  continued  to  be  held  by  a 
considerable  sect,  who  were  called  Apollinarists, 
down  to  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century.  (Hieron. 
de  Vir.  Illust.  104  ;  Socrates,  II.  E.  ii.  46,  iii.  16  ; 
Sozomen,  H.  E.  v.  18,  vi.  25  ;  Suidas,  p.  v .;  Cave, 
Hist.  Litt. ;  Wernsdorf,  Diss.  de  Apollin.) 

3.  The  author  of  two  epigrams  in  the  Greek 
Anthology,  is  very  probably  the  same  person  as 
the  elder  Apollinaris  of  Laodicea.  (Jacobs,  Anthol. 
Graec.  xiii.  p.  853.)  [P.  S.] 

APOLLINA'RIS,  CLAU'DIUS,  the  com¬ 
mander  of  Vitellius’  fleet  at  Misenum,  when  it 
revolted  to  Vespasian  in  A.  d.  70.  Apollinaris  es¬ 
caped  with  six  galleys.  (Tac.  Hist.  iii.  57,  76,  77.) 

APOLLO  ^AiroAkuv),  one  of  the  great  divini¬ 
ties  of  the  Greeks,  was,  according  to  Homer  {II.  i. 
21,  36),  the  son  of  Zeus  and  Leto.  Hesiod  {Theog. 
918)  states  the  same,  and  adds,  that  Apollo’s  sister 
was  Artemis.  Neither  of  the  two  poets  suggests 
anything  in  regard  to  the  birth-place  of  the  god, 
unless  we  take  AvKgyevris  {II.  iv.  101)  in  the  sense 
of  “  bom  in  Lycia,”  which,  however,  according  to 
others,  would  only  mean  “born  of  or  in  light.” 
Several  towns  and  places  claimed  the  honour  of  his 
birth,  as  we  see  from  various  local  traditions  men¬ 
tioned  by  late  writers.  Thus  the  Ephesians  said 
that  Apollo  and  Artemis  were  bom  in  the  grove  of 
Ortygia  near  Ephesus  (Tacit.  Annal.  iii.  61);  the 
inhabitants  of  Tegyra  in  Boeotia  and  of  Zoster  in 
Attica  claimed  the  same  honour  for  themselves. 
(Steph.  Byz.  s.  v.  Teyvpa.)  In  some  of  these  local 
traditions  Apollo  is  mentioned  alone,  and  in  others 
together  with  his  sister  Artemis.  The  account  of 
Apollo’s  parentage,  too,  was  not  the  same  in  all 
traditions  (Cic.  de  Nat.  Deor.  iii.  23),  and  the 
Egyptians  made  out  that  he  was  a  son  of  Dionysus 
and  Isis.  (Herod,  ii.  156.)  But  the  opinion  most 
universally  received  was,  that  Apollo,  the  son  of 
Zeus  and  Leto,  was  born  in  the  island  of  Delos, 
together  with  his  sister  Artemis  ;  and  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  his  birth  there  are  detailed  in  the  Ho¬ 
meric  hymn  on  Apollo,  and  in  that  of  Callimachus 
on  Delos.  (Comp.  Apollod.  i.  4.  §  1 ;  Hygin.  Fab. 
140.)  Hera  in  her  jealousy  pursued  Leto  from 
land  to  land  and  from  isle  to  isle,  and  endeavoured 
to  prevent  her  finding  a  resting-place  where  to  give 
birth.  At  last,  however,  she  arrived  in  Delos, 
where  she  was  kindly  received,  and  after  nine 
days’  labour  she  gave  birth  to  Apollo  under  a  palm 
or  an  olive  tree  at  the  foot  of  mount  Cynthus.  She 
was  assisted  by  all  the  goddesses,  except  Hera  and 
Eileithyia,  but  the  latter  too  hastened  to  lend  her 
aid,  as  soon  as  she  heard  what  was  taking  place. 
The  island  of  Delos,  which  previous  to  this  event 
had  been  unsteady  and  floating  on  or  buried  under 
the  waves  of  the  sea,  now  became  stationary,  and 
was  fastened  to  the  roots  of  the  earth.  (Comp. 
Virg.  Aen.  iii.  75.)  The  day  of  Apollo’s  birth  was 
believed  to  have  been  the  seventh  of  the  month, 
whence  he  is  called  £§8ogayevris.  (Plut.£?/??yoos.  8.) 
According  to  some  traditions,  he  was  a  seven 
months’  child  {eirragriucuos).  The  number  seven 
was  sacred  to  the  god ;  on  the  seventh  of  every 
month  sacrifices  were  offered  to  him  {4§^ogayergs, 
Aeschyl.  Sept.  802  ;  comp.  Callim.  Hymn,  in  Del. 
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250,  &c.),  and  his  festivals  usually  fell  on  the  se¬ 
venth  of  a  month.  Immediately  after  his  birth, 
Apollo  was  fed  with  ambrosia  and  nectar  by  The¬ 
mis,  and  no  sooner  had  he  tasted  the  divine  food, 
than  he  sprang  up  and  demanded  a  lyre  and  a  bow, 
and  declared,  that  henceforth  he  would  declare  to 
men  the  will  of  Zeus.  Delos  exulted  with  joy, 
and  covered  herself  with  golden  flowers.  (Comp. 
Theognis,  5,  &c.;  Eurip.  Hecub.  457,  &c.) 

Apollo,  though  one  of  the  great  gods  of  Olympus, 
is  yet  represented  in  some  sort  of  dependence  on 
Zeus,  who  is  regarded  as  the  source  of  the  powers 
exercised  by  his  son.  The  powers  ascribed  to 
Apollo  are  apparently  of  different  kinds,  but  all  are 
connected  with  one  another,  and  may  be  said  to  be 
only  ramifications  of  one  and  the  same,  as  will  be 
seen  from  the  following  classification. 

Apollo  is — 1.  the  god  who  punishes  and  destroys 
( ovAios )  the  wicked  and  overbearing ,  and  as  such  he 
is  described  as  the  god  with  bow  and  arrows,  the 
gift  of  Hephaestus.  (Horn.  II.  i.  42,  xxiv.  605, 
Od.  xi.  318,  xv.  410,  &c. ;  comp.  Pind.  Pyth.  iii. 
15,  &c.)  Various  epithets  given  to  him  in  the 
Homeric  poems,  such  as  euaros,  iicdepyos,  eurj^oAos, 
€Karri§6\os ,  kAvtoto^os,  and  dpyvporo(os,  refer  to 
him  as  the  god  who  with  his  darts  hits  his  object 
at  a  distance  and  never  misses  it.  All  sudden 
deaths  of  men,  whether  they  -were  regarded  as  a 
punishment  or  a  reward,  were  believed  to  be  the 
effect  of  the  arrows  of  Apollo;  and  with  the  same 
arrows  he  sent  the  plague  into  the  camp  of  the 
Greeks.  Hyginus  relates,  that  four  days  after  his 
birth,  Apollo  went  to  mount  Parnassus,  and  there 
killed  the  dragon  Python,  who  had  pursued  his 
mother  during  her  wanderings,  before  she  reached 
Delos.  He  is  also  said  to  have  assisted  Zeus  in 
his  contest  with  the  giants.  (Apollod.  i.  6.  §  2.) 
The  circumstance  of  Apollo  being  the  destroyer  of 
the  wicked  was  believed  by  some  of  the  ancients 
to  have  given  rise  to  his  name  Apollo,  which  they 
connected  with  anoAAvgi,  “to  destroy.”  (Aeschyl. 
Again.  1081.)  Some  modem  writers,  on  the  other 
hand,  who  consider  the  power  of  averting  evil  to 
have  been  the  original  and  principal  feature  in  his 
character,  say  that  'AiroAAcov,  i.  e.  3A7reAAaw,  (from 
the  root  petto),  signifies  the  god  who  drives  away 
evil,  and  is  synonymous  with  dAe£fica/cas,  Acesius, 
Acestor,  crol>TT]p,  and  other  names  and  epithets 
applied  to  Apollo. 

2.  The  god  who  affords  help  and  wards  off  evil. 
As  he  had  the  power  of  visiting  men  with  plagues 
and  epidemics,  so  he  was  also  able  to  deliver  men 
from  them,  if  duty  propitiated,  or  at  least  by  his 
oracles  to  suggest  the  means  by  which  such  calami¬ 
ties  could  be  averted.  Various  names  and  epithets 
which  are  given  to  Apollo,  especially  by  later  wri¬ 
ters,  such  as  dueaios ,  a/ceoTo >p,  dke^iKaKos,  aocrrip, 
diroTpiiraios,  iirLKovpios,  larpogavris,  and  others, 
are  descriptive  of  this  power.  (Paus.  i.  3.  §  3, 
vi.  24.  §  5,  viii.  41.  §  5  ;  Plut.  de  El  ap.  Delph.  21, 
de  Defect.  Orac.  7  ;  Aeschyl.  Eum.  62 ;  comp. 
Muller,  Dor.  ii.  6.  §  3.)  It  seems  to  be  the  idea 
of  his  being  the  god  who  afforded  help,  that  made 
him  the  father  of  Asclepius,  the  god  of  the  healing 
art,  and  that,  at  least  in  later  times,  identified  him 
with  Paeeon,  the  god  of  the  healing  art  in  Homer. 
[Paeeon.] 

3.  The  god  of  prophecy.  Apollo  exercised  this 
power  in  his  numerous  oracles,  and  especially  in 
that  of  Delphi.  {Diet,  of  Ant.  s.  v.  Oracidum.)  The 
source  of  all  his  prophetic  powers  was  Zeus  him- 
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self  (Apollodorus  states,  that  Apollo  received  the 
fxuvT lkt)  from  Pan),  and  Apollo  is  accordingly 
called  “the  prophet  of  his  father  Zeus.”  (Aeschyl. 
Earn.  19) ;  but  he  had  nevertheless  the  power  of 
communicating  the  gift  of  prophecy  both  to  gods 
and  men,  and  all  the  ancient  seers  and  prophets 
are  placed  in  some  relationship  to  him.  (Horn.  II. 
i.  72,  Hymn,  in  Merc.  3,  47 1.)  The  manner  in 
which  Apollo  came  into  the  possession  of  the  oracle 
of  Delphi  (Pytho)  is  related  differently.  According 
to  Apollodorus,  the  oracle  had  previously  been  in 
the  possession  of  Themis,  and  the  dragon  Python 
guarded  the  mysterious  chasm,  and  Apollo,  after 
having  slain  the  monster,  took  possession  of  the 
oracle.  According  to  Hyginus,  Python  himself 
possessed  the  oracle ;  while  Pausanias  (x.  3.  §  5) 
states,  that  it  belonged  to  Gaea  and  Poseidon  in 
common.  (Comp.  Eurip.  Iphig.  Taur.  1246,  &c. ; 
Athen.  xv.  p.  701;  Ov.  Met.  i.  439  ;  Apollon. 
Rhod.  ii.  706.) 

4.  The  god  of  song  and  music.  We  find  him  in 
the  Iliad  (i.  603)  delighting  the  immortal  gods 
with  his  play  on  the  phorminx  during  their  re¬ 
past  ;  and  the  Homeric  bards  derived  their  art  of 
song  either  from  Apollo  or  the  Muses.  ( Od .  viii. 
488,  with  Eustath.)  Later  traditions  ascribed  to 
Apollo  even  the  invention  of  the  flute  and  lyre 
(Callim.  Hymn,  in  Del.  253  ;  Plut.  de  Mus.),  while 
the  more  common  tradition  was,  that  he  received 
the  lyre  from  Hermes.  Ovid  ( Heroid .  xvi.  180) 

i  makes  Apollo  build  the  walls  of  Troy  by  playing 
on  the  lyre,  as  Amphion  did  the  walls  of  Thebes. 

f  Respecting  his  musical  contests,  see  Marsyas, 
Midas. 

5.  The  god  who  protects  the  flocks  and  cattle 
( vopuos  &eds,  from  vogos  or  vogrj ,  a  meadow  or 
pasture  land).  Homer  (II.  ii.  766)  says,  that 
Apollo  reared  the  swift  steeds  of  Eumelus  Phere- 
tiades  in  Pieria,  and  according  to  the  Homeric 
hymn  to  Hermes  (22,  70,  &c.)  the  herds  of  the 
gods  fed  in  Pieria  under  the  care  of  Apollo.  At 
the  command  of  Zeus,  Apollo  guarded  the  cattle  of 
Laomedon  in  the  valleys  of  mount  Ida.  (11.  xxi. 
488.)  There  are  in  Homer  only  a  few  allusions  to 
this  feature  in  the  character  of  Apollo,  but  in  later 
writers  it  assumes  a  very  prominent  form  (Pind. 
Pyth.  ix.  114  ;  Callim.  Hymn,  in  Apoll.  50,  &c.); 
and  in  the  story  of  Apollo  tending  the  flocks  of 
Admetus  at  Pherae  in  Thessaly,  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  Amphrysus,  the  idea  reaches  its  height. 
(Apollod.  i.  9.  §  15  ;  Eurip.  Alcest.  8  ;  Tibull.  ii.  3. 
11;  Virg.  Georg,  iii.  2.) 

6.  The  god  who  delights  in  the  foundation  of  towns 
and  the  establishment  of  civil  constitutions.  His 

1  assistance  in  the  building  of  Troy  was  mentioned 
above ;  respecting  his  aid  in  raising  the  walls  of 
Megara,  see  Alcathous.  Pindar  (Pyth.  v.  80) 
calls  Apollo  the  dpxyyzTgs,  or  the  leader  of  the 
Dorians  in  their  migration  to  Peloponnesus ;  and 
this  idea,  as  well  as  the  one  that  he  delighted 
in  the  foundation  of  cities,  seems  to  be  intimately 
connected  with  the  circumstance,  that  a  town  or  a 
colony  was  never  founded  by  the  Greeks  without 
consulting  an  oracle  of  Apollo,  so  that  in  every 
case  he  became,  as  it  were,  their  spiritual  leader. 
The  epithets  KTurrps  and  olKungs  (see  Bockh,  ad 
Pind.  l.c.)  refer  to  this  part  in  the  character  of 
Apollo. 

These  characteristics  of  Apollo  necessarily  ap¬ 
pear  in  a  peculiar  light,  if  we  adopt  the  view  which 
was  almost  universal  among  the  later  poets,  mytho- 
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graphers,  and  philosophers,  and  according  to  which 
Apollo  was  identical  with  Helios,  or  the  Sun.  In 
Homer  and  for  some  centuries  after  his  time  Apollo 
and  Helios  are  perfectly  distinct.  The  question 
which  here  presents  itself,  is,  whether  the  idea  of 
the  identity  of  the  two  divinities  was  the  original 
and  primitive  one,  and  was  only  revived  in  later 
times,  or  whether  it  was  the  result  of  later  specu¬ 
lations  and  of  foreign,  chiefly  Egyptian,  influence. 
Each  of  these  two  opinions  has  had  its  able  advo¬ 
cates.  The  former,  which  has  been  maintained  by 
Buttmann  and  Hermann,  is  supported  by  strong 
arguments.  In  the  time  of  Callimachus,  some  per¬ 
sons  distinguished  between  Apollo  and  Helios,  for 
which  they  were  censured  by  the  poet.  (Fragm.  48, 
ed.  Bentley.)  Pausanias  (vii.  23.  §  6)  states,  that 
he  met  a  Sidonian  who  declared  the  two  gods  to 
be  identical,  and  Pausanias  adds,  that  this  was 
quite  in  accordance  with  the  belief  of  the  Greeks. 
(Comp.  Strab.  xiv.  p.  635  ;  Plut.  de  E l  ap.  Delph.  4, 
de  Def.  Orac.  7.)  It  has  further  been  said,  that  if 
Apollo  be  regarded  as  the  Sun,  the  powers  and 
attributes  which  we  have  enumerated  above  are 
easily  explained  and  accounted  for ;  that  the  sur¬ 
name  of  <f>o?§os  (the  shining  or  brilliant),  which  is 
frequently  applied  to  Apollo  in  the  Homeric  poems, 
points  to  the  sun;  and  lastly,  that  the  traditions 
concerning  the  Hyperboreans  and  their  worship  of 
Apollo  bear  the  strongest  marks  of  their  regarding 
the  god  in  the  same  light.  (Alcaeus,  ap.  Himer. 
xiv.  10  ;  Diod.  ii.  47.)  Still  greater  stress  is  laid 
on  the  fact  that  the  Egyptian  Horus  was  regarded 
as  identical  with  Apollo  (Herod,  ii.  144,  156; 
Diod.  i.  25;  Plut.  de  Is.  et  Os.  12,  61  ;  Aelian, 
Hist.  An.  x.  14),  as  Horus  is  usually  considered 
as  the  god  of  the  burning  sun.  Those  who  adopt 
this  view  derive  Apollo  from  the  East  or  from 
Egypt,  and  regard  the  Athenian  ’Att6AAcov  irar pdos 
as  the  god  who  was  brought  to  Attica  by  the 
Egyptian  colony  under  Cecrops.  Another  set  of 
accounts  derives  the  worship  of  Apollo  from  the 
very  opposite  quarter  of  the  world — from  the  coun¬ 
try  of  the  Hyperboreans,  that  is,  a  nation  living 
beyond  the  point  where  the  north  wind  rises,  and 
whose  country  is  in  consequence  most  happy  and 
fruitful.  According  to  a  fragment  of  an  ancient 
Doric  hymn  in  Pausanias  (x.  5.  §  4),  the  oracle  of 
Delphi  was  founded  by  Hyperboreans  and  Olenus  ; 
Leto,  too,  is  said  to  have  come  from  the  Hyperbo¬ 
reans  to  Delos,  and  Eileithyia  likewise.  (Herod, 
iv.  33,  &c. ;  Paus.  i.  18.  §  4;  Diod.  ii.  47.)  The 
Hyperboreans,  says  Diodorus,  worship  Apollo  more 
zealously  than  any  other  people  ;  they  are  all 
priests  of  Apollo ;  one  town  in  their  country  is 
sacred  to  Apollo,  and  its  inhabitants  are  for  the 
most  part  players  on  the  lyre.  (Comp.  Pind.  Pyth. 
x.  55,  &c.) 

These  opposite  accounts  respecting  the  original 
seat  of  the  worship  of  Apollo  might  lead  us  to 
suppose,  that  they  refer  to  two  distinct  divinities, 
which  were  in  the  course  of  time  united  into  one, 
as  indeed  Cicero  (de  ATat.  Deor.  iii.  23)  distin¬ 
guishes  four  different  Apollos.  Muller  has  re¬ 
jected  most  decidedly  and  justly  the  hypothesis, 
that  Apollo  was  derived  from  Egypt ;  but  he  re¬ 
jects  at  the  same  time,  without  very  satisfactory 
reasons,  the  opinion  that  Apollo  was  connected 
with  the  worship  of  nature  or  any  part  of  it ;  for, 
according  to  him,  Apollo  is  a  purely  spiritual  divi¬ 
nity,  and  far  above  all  the  other  gods  of  Olympus. 
As  regards  the  identity  of  Apollo  and  Helios,  he 
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justly  remarks,  that  it  would  he  a  strange  pheno¬ 
menon  if  this  identity  should  have  fallen  into 
oblivion  for  several  centuries,  and  then  have  been 
revived.  This  objection  is  indeed  strong,  but  not 
insurmountable  if  we  recollect  the  tendency  of  the 
Greeks  to  change  a  peculiar  attribute  of  a  god  into 
a  separate  divinity  ;  and  this  process,  in  regard  to 
Helios  and  Apollo,  seems  to  have  taken  place  pre¬ 
vious  to  the  time  of  Homer.  Muller’s  view  of 
Apollo,  which  is  at  least  very  ingenious,  is  briefly 
this.  The  original  and  essential  'feature  in  the 
character  of  Apollo  is  that  of  “the  averter  of  evil” 
(5A7reAAo)^) ;  he  is  originally  a  divinity  peculiar  to 
the  Doric  race ;  and  the  most  ancient  seats  of  his 
worship  are  the  Thessalian  Tempe  and  Delphi. 
From  thence  it  was  transplanted  to  Crete,  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  which  spread  it  over  the  coasts  of  Asia 
Minor  and  parts  of  the  continent  of  Greece,  such 
as  Boeotia  and  Attica.  In  the  latter  country  it 
was  introduced  during  the  immigration  of  the 
Ionians,  whence  the  god  became  the  ’AttoWow 
Trarpcfos  of  the  Athenians.  The  conquest  of  Pelo¬ 
ponnesus  by  the  Dorians  raised  Apollo  to  the  rank 
of  the  principal  divinity  in  the  peninsula.  The 
’AiroXAccv  vo/ilos  was  originally  a  local  divinity  of 
the  shepherds  of  Arcadia,  who  was  transformed 
into  and  identified  with  the  Dorian  Apollo  during 
the  process  in  which  the  latter  became  the  national 
divinity  of  the  Peloponnesians.  In  the  same  man¬ 
ner  as  in  this  instance  the  god  assumed  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  a  god  of  herds  and  flocks,  his  character 
was  changed  and  modified  in  other  parts  of  Greece 
also  :  with  the  Hyperboreans  he  was  the  god  of 
prophecy,  and  with  the  Cretans  the  god  with  bow 
and  darts.  In  Egypt  he  was  made  to  form  a  part 
of  their  astronomical  system,  which  was  afterwards 
introduced  into  Greece,  where  it  became  the  pre¬ 
valent  opinion  of  the  learned. 

But  whatever  we  may  think  of  this  and  other 
modes  of  explaining  the  origin  and  nature  of  Apollo, 
one  point  is  certain  and  attested  by  thousands  of 
facts,  that  Apollo  and  his  worship,  his  festivals 
and  oracles,  had  more  influence  upon  the  Greeks 
than  any  other  god.  It  may  safely  be  asserted, 
that  the  Greeks  would  never  have  become  what 
they  were,  without  the  worship  of  Apollo  :  in  him 
the  brightest  side  of  the  Grecian  mind  is  reflected. 
Respecting  his  festivals,  see  Did.  of  Ant.  s.  v. 

’ AiroWwvia,  Thargelia ,  and  others. 

In  the  religion  of  the  early  Romans  there  is  no 
trace  of  the  worship  of  Apollo.  The  Romans  be¬ 
came  acquainted  with  this  divinity  through  the 
Greeks,  and  adopted  all  their  notions  and  ideas 
about  him  from  the  latter  people.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  Romans  knew  of  his  worship  among 
the  Greeks  at  a  very  early  time,  and  tradition  says 
that  they  consulted  his  oracle  at  Delphi  even  be¬ 
fore  the  expulsion  of  the  kings.  But  the  first  time 
that  we  hear  of  the  worship  of  Apollo  at  Rome  is 
in  the  year  b.  c.  430,  when,  for  the  purpose  of 
averting  a  plague,  a  temple  was  raised  to  him,  and 
soon  after  dedicated  by  the  consul,  C.  Julius.  (Liv. 
iv.  25,  29.)  A  second  temple  was  built  to  him  in 
the  year  b.  c.  350.  One  of  these  two  (it  is  not 
certain  which)  stood  outside  the  porta  Capena. 
During  the  second  Punic  war,  in  b.  c.  212,  the 
ludi  Apollinares  were  instituted  in  honour  of  Apollo. 
(Liv.  xxv.  12  ;  Macrob.  Sat.  i.  17  ;  Did.  of  Ant. 
s.  v.  Ludi  Apollinares;  comp.  Ludi  Saeculares.) 
The  worship  of  this  divinity,  however,  did  not 
form  a  very  prominent  part  in  the  religion  of  the 
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Romans  till  the  time  of  Augustus,  who,  after  the 
battle  of  Actium,  not  only  dedicated  to  him  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  spoils,  but  built  or  embellished  his  tem¬ 
ple  at  Actium,  and  founded  a  new  one  at  Rome 
on  the  Palatine,  and  instituted  quinquennial  games 
at  Actium.  (Suet.  Aug.  31,  52  ;  Did.  of  Ant.  s.  v. 
'Akt'kx  ;  Hartung,  die  Religion  der  Koiner ,  ii.  p. 
205.) 

Apollo,  the  national  divinity  of  the  Greeks,  was 
of  course  represented  in  all  the  ways  which  the 
plastic  arts  were  capable  of.  As  the  ideas  of  the 
god  became  gradually  and  more  and  more  fully  de¬ 
veloped,  so  his  representations  in  works  of  art  rose 
from  a  rude  wooden  image  to  the  perfect  ideal  of 
youthful  manliness,  so  that  he  appeared  to  the  an¬ 
cients  in  the  light  of  a  twin  brother  of  Aphrodite. 
(Plin.  H.  N.  xxxvi.  4.  §  10.)  The  most  beautiful 
and  celebrated  among  the  extant  representations  of 
Apollo  are  the  Apollo  of  Belvedere  at  Rome,  which 
was  discovered  in  1503  at  Rettuno  ( Mus .  Pio-C/em. 
i.  14,  15),  and  the  Apollino  at  Florence.  (Hirt. 
MytJiol.  Bilderbuch ,  i.  p.  29,  &c.)  In  the  Apollo 
of  Belvedere,  the  god  is  represented  with  com¬ 
manding  but  serene  majesty  ;  sublime  intellect  and 
physical  beauty  are  combined  in  it  in  the  most 
wonderful  manner.  The  forehead  is  higher  than 
in  other  ancient  figures,  and  on  it  there  is  a  pair 
of  locks,  while  the  rest  of  his  hair  flows  freely 
down  on  his  neck.  The  limbs  are  well  propor¬ 
tioned  and  harmonious,  the  muscles  are  not  worked 
out  too  strongly,  and  at  the  hips  the  figure  is  ra¬ 
ther  thin  in  proportion  to  the  breast.  (Buttmann, 
Mythologus ,  i.  p.  1-22  ;  G.  Hermann,  Dissertatio  de 
Apolline  et  Diana ,  2  parts,  Leipzig,  1836  and  1837; 
Miiller,  Dorians ,  book  ii.)  [L.  S.] 

APOLLO'CRATES  C  ATToAAoKpdrgs),  the  elder 
son  of  Dionysius,  the  Younger,  was  left  by  his 
father  in  command  of  the  island  and  citadel  of 
Syracuse,  but  was  compelled  by  famine  to  surren¬ 
der  them  to  Dion,  about  b.  c.  354.  He  was  allowed 
to  sail  away  to  join  his  father  in  Italy.  (Plut.  Dion , 
37,  &c.,  56;  Strab.  vi.  p.259;  Nepos,  Dion,  5; 
Aelian,  V.  H.  ii.  41.)  Athenaeus  speaks  (vi.  pp. 
435,  f.,  436,  a.)  of  Apollocrates  as  the  son  of  the 
elder  Dionysius  ;  but  this  must  be  a  mistake,  unless 
we  suppose  with  Kuhn  {ad  Ael.  1.  c.),  that  there 
were  two  persons  of  this  name,  one  a  son  of  the 
elder  and  the  other  of  the  younger  Dionysius. 

APOLLODOTiUS(’A7roAAo5a>0os)  1.  Of  Achar- 
ne  in  Attica,  son  of  Pasion,  the  celebrated  banker, 
who  died  b.  c.  370,  when  his  son  Apollodorus  was 
twenty-four  years  of  age.  (Dem.  pro  Phorm.  p. 
951.)  His  mother,  who  married  Phormion,  a 
freedman  of  Pasion,  after  her  husband’s  death, 
lived  ten  years  longer,  and  after  her  death  in  b.  c. 
360,  Phormion  became  the  guardian  of  her  younger 
son,  Pasicles.  Several  years  later  (b.  c.  350), 
Apollodorus  brought  an  action  against  Phormion, 
for  whom  Demosthenes  wrote  a  defence,  the  oration 
for  Phormion,  which  is  still  extant.  In  this  year, 
Apollodorus  was  arclion  eponymus  at  Athens. 
(Diod.  xvi.  46.)  When  Apollodorus  afterwards  at¬ 
tacked  the  witnesses  who  had  supported  Phormion, 
Demosthenes  wrote  for  Apollodorus  the  two  orations 
still  extant  /card  Hretyavov.  (Aeschin.  de  Fals.  Leg. 
p.  50  ;  Plut.  Demosth.  15.)  Apollodorus  had  many 
and  very  important  law-suits,  in  most  of  which 
Demosthenes  wrote  the  speeches  for  him  (Clinton, 
Fast.  Hell.  ii.  p.  440,  &c.  3d.  ed.)  [Demosthenes]; 
the  latest  of  them  is  that  against  Neaera,  in  which 
Apollodorus  is  the  pleader,  and  which  may  perhaps 
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be  referred  to  the  year  b.  c.  340,  when  Apollo- 
dorus  was  fifty-four  years  of  age.  Apollodorus 
was  a  very  wealthy  man,  and  performed  twice  the 
liturgy  of  the  trierarchy.  (Dem.  c.  PolycL.  p.  1208, 
c.  Nicostr.  p.  1247.) 

2.  Of  Amphipolis,  one  of  the  generals  of  Alex¬ 
ander  the  Great,  was  entrusted  in  b.  c.  331, 
together  with  Menes,  with  the  administration  of 
Babylon  and  of  all  the  satrapies  as  far  as  Cilicia. 
Alexander  also  gave  them  1000  talents  to  collect 
as  many  troops  as  they  could.  (Diod.  xvii.  54 ; 
Curtius,  v.  1  ;  comp.  Arrian,  Anab.  vii.  18  ;  Appian, 
de  Bell.  Civ.  ii.  152.) 

3.  Of  Artemita,  whence  he  is  distinguished 
from  others  of  the  name  of  Apollodorus  by  the 
ethnic  adjective  ’Aprey-iras  or  'Apre/j-ngvos.  (Steph. 
Byz.  s.  v.  ’AprejUtra.)  The  time  in  which  he  lived 
is  unknown.  He  wrote  a  work  on  the  Parthians 
which  is  referred  to  by  Strabo  (ii.  p.  118,  xi.  pp. 
509,  519,  xv.  p.  685),  and  by  Athenaeus  (xv.  p. 
682),  who  mentions  the  fourth  book  of  his  work. 
There  are  two  passages  in  Strabo  (xi.  pp.  516  and 
526),  in  which  according  to  the  common  reading 
he  speaks  of  an  Apollodorus  Adramyttenus ;  but 
as  he  is  evidently  speaking  of  the  author  of  the 
Parthica,  the  word  'AbpafxvTrgvds  has  justly  been 
changed  into  5 Aprepurgros.  Whether  this  Apollo¬ 
dorus  of  Artemita  is  the  same  as  the  one  to  whom 
a  history  of  Caria  is  ascribed,  cannot  be  decided. 
Stephanus  Byzantius  (s.  vv.  ’  ApKovgcros  and  Aayi- 
via)  mentions  the  seventh  and  fourteenth  books  of 
this  work. 

4.  An  Athenian,  commanded  the  Persian 
auxiliaries  which  the  Athenians  had  solicited  from 
the  king  of  Persia  against  Philip  of  Macedonia  in 
B.  c.  340.  Apollodorus  was  engaged  with  these 

t  troops  in  protecting  the  town  of  Perinthus  while 
{  Philip  invaded  its  territory.  (Paus.  i.  29.  §  7 ; 

I  comp.  Diod.  xvi.  75;  Arrian,  Anab.  ii.  14.) 

5.  A  Boeotian,  who  together  with  Epaenetus 
came  as  ambassador  from  Boeotia  to  Messenia,  in 
B.  c.  183,  just  at  the  time  when  the  Messenians, 
terrified  by  Lycortas,  the  general  of  the  Achaeans, 
were  inclined  to  negotiate  for  peace.  The  influence 
of  the  Boeotian  ambassadors  decided  the  question, 
and  the  Messenians  concluded  peace  with  the 
Achaeans.  (Polyb.  xiv.  12.) 

6.  Of  Carystus.  The  ancients  distinguish  be- 
:  tween  two  comic  poets  of  the  name  of  Apollodorus  : 
the  one  is  called  a  native  of  Gela  in  Sicily,  and  the 
other  of  Carystus  in  Euboea.  Suidas  speaks  of  an 
Athenian  comic  poet  Apollodorus,  and  this  circum¬ 
stance  has  led  some  critics  to  imagine  that  there 
were  three  comic  poets  of  the  name  of  Apollodorus. 
i  But  as  the  Athenian  is  not  mentioned  anywhere 
else,  and  as  Suidas  does  not  notice  the  Carystian, 
it  is  supposed  that  Suidas  called  the  Carystian  an 
Athenian  either  by  mistake,  or  because  he  had  the 
Athenian  franchise.  It  should,  however,  be  re¬ 
membered  that  the  plays  of  the  Carystian  were  not 
performed  at  Athens,  but  at  Alexandria.  (Athen. 
xiv.  p.  664.)  Athenaeus  calls  him  a  contemporary 
of  Machon  ;  so  that  he  probably  lived  between  the 
i  years  b.  c.  300  and  260.  Apollodorus  of  Carystus 
belonged  to  the  school  of  the  new  Attic  comedy, 
and  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  among  its 
poets.  (Athen.  1.  c .)  This  is  not  only  stated  by 
good  authorities,  but  may  also  be  inferred  from  the 

I  fact,  that  Terence  took  his  Hecyra  and  Phormio 
from  Apollodorus  of  Carystus.  (A.  Mai,  Fragm. 
Plauti  et  Terentii ,  p.  38.)  According  to  Suidas 
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Apollodorus  wrote  47  comedies,  and  five  times 
gained  the  prize.  We  know  the  titles  and  possess 
fragments  of  several  of  his  plays ;  but  ten  comedies 
are  mentioned  by  the  ancients  under  the  name  of 
Apollodorus  alone,  and  without  any  suggestion  as 
to  whether  they  belong  to  Apollodorus  of  Carys¬ 
tus  or  to  Apollodorus  of  Gela.  (A.  Meineke, 
Hist.  Crit.  Comicor.  Graecor.  p.  462,  &c.) 

7.  Tyrant  of  Cassandreia  (formerly  Potidaea)in 
the  peninsula  of  Pallene.  He  at  first  pretended  to  be 
a  friend  of  the  people  ;  but  when  he  had  gained  their 
confidence,  he  formed  a  conspiracy  for  the  purpose 
of  making  himself  tyrant,  and  bound  his  accom¬ 
plices  by  most  barbarous  ceremonies  described  in 
Diodorus,  (xxii.  Exc.  p.  563.)  When  he  had 
gained  his  object,  about  B.  c.  279,  he  began  his 
tyrannical  reign,  which  in  cruelty,  rapaciousness, 
and  debauchery,  has  seldom  been  equalled  in  any 
country.  The  ancients  mention  him  along  with 
the  most  detestable  tyrants  that  ever  lived. 
(Polyb.  vii.  7  ;  Seneca,  De  Ira ,  ii.  5,  De  Benef. 
vii.  19.)  But  notwithstanding  the  support  which 
he  derived  from  the  Gauls,  who  were  then  pene¬ 
trating  southward,  he  was  unable  to  maintain  him¬ 
self,  and  was  conquered  and  put  to  death  by 
Antigonus  Gonatas.  (Polyaen.  vi.  7,  iv.  6,  18; 
Aelian,  V.  H.  xiv.  41;  Hist.  An.  v.  15  ;  Plut.  De 
Sera  Num.  Vind.  10,  11  ;  Paus.  iv.  5.  §  1;  Hein- 
sius,  ad  Ovid,  ex  Pont.  ii.  9.  43.) 

8.  Of  Cumae,  a  Greek  grammarian,  who  is  said 
to  have  been  the  first  person  that  was  distinguished 
by  the  title  of  grammarian  and  critic.  (Clem.  Alex. 
Strom,  i.  p  309.)  According  to  Pliny  (H.  N.  vii. 
37)  his  fame  was  so  great  that  he  was  honoured  by 
the  Amphictyonic  council  of  the  Greeks. 

9.  Of  Cyrene,  a  Greek  grammarian,  who  is  often 
cited  by  other  Greek  grammarians,  as  by  the  Scho¬ 
liast  on  Euripides  (Orest.  1485),  in  the  Etymolo- 
gicum  M.  ( s .  v.  /3ayioAdxoi),  and  by  Suidas  (s.  vv. 
avTiKpvs,  fiwpLo\6x°s,  N avLOU,  and  /35eAucrcra)). 
From  Athenaeus  (xi.  p.  487)  it  would  seem  that 
he  wrote  a  work  on  drinking  vessels  ( Trorripia ),  and 
if  we  may  believe  the  authority  of  Natalis  Comes 
(iii.  16 — 18,  ix.  5),  he  also  wrote  a  work  on 
the  gods,  but  this  may  possibly  be  a  confusion  of 
Apollodorus  of  Cyrene,  with  the  celebrated  gram¬ 
marian  of  Athens.  (Hevne,  ad  Apollod.  pp. 
1174,  &c.,  1167.) 

10.  Of  Cyzicus,  lived  previous  to  the  time  of 
Plato,  who  in  his  dialogue  Ion  (p.  541),  mentions 
him  as  one  of  the  foreigners  whom  the  Athenians 
had  frequently  placed  at  the  head  of  their  armies. 
This  statement  is  repeated  by  Aelian  (  V.  H.  xiv.  5), 
but  in  what  campaigns  Apollodorus  served  the 
Athenians  is  not  known.  Athenaeus  (xi.  p.  506), 
in  censuring  Plato  for  his  malignity,  mentions 
Apollodorus,  and  the  other  foreigners  enumerated  in 
the  passage  of  the  Ion,  as  instances  of  persons  calum¬ 
niated  by  the  philosopher,  although  the  passage  does 
not  contain  a  trace  of  anything  derogatory  to  them. 

11.  Of  Cyzicus,  an  unknown  Greek  writer,  who 
is  mentioned  by  Diogenes  Laertius  (ix.  38),  and  is 
perhaps  the  same  as  the  Apollodotus  spoken  of  by 
Clemens  of  Alexandria.  (Strom,  ii.  p.  417.) 

12.  Surnamed  Epiiillus,  a  Stoic  philosopher, 

who  is  frequently  mentioned  by  Diogenes  Laertius, 
who  attributes  to  him  two  works,  one  called  tyvaing , 
and  the  other  (Diog.  Laert.  vii.  39,  41,  54, 

64,  84,  102,  121,  125,  129,  135,  140.)  Theon  of 
Alexandria  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  tyvaing 
(Suid.  s.  v.  ©eW),  and  Stobaeus  (Eclog.  Phys.  i. 
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p.  257,  ed.  Heeren)  has  preserved  two  fragments 
of  it.  This  Stoic  must  be  distinguished  from  the 
Academic  philosopher  Apollodorus  who  is  spoken 
of  by  Cicero  ( De  Nat.  Deor.  i.  34),  but  he  is  per¬ 
haps  the  same  as  the  one  who  is  mentioned  by 
Tertullian  (De  Anima,  15)  along  with  Chrysippus. 

13.  An  Epicurean,  was  according  to  Diogenes 
Laertius  (x.  13)  surnamed  Kriiroropavvos,  from  his 
exercising  a  kind  of  tyranny  or  supremacy  in  the 
garden  or  school  of  Epicurus.  He  was  the  teacher 
of  Zeno  of  Sidon,  who  became  his  successor  as  the 
head  of  the  school  of  Epicurus,  about  B.  c.  84.  He 
is  said  to  have  written  upwards  of  400  books 
(&i§Aia,  Diog.  Laert.  x.  25),  but  only  one  of  them 
is  mentioned  by  its  title,  viz.  a  Life  of  Epicurus. 
(Diog.  Laert.  x.  2.)  This  as  well  as  his  other 
works  have  completely  perished. 

14.  An  epigrammatic  poet,  who  lived  in  the 
time  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius,  and  is  commonly 
believed  to  have  been  a  native  of  Smyrna.  The 
Greek  Anthology  contains  upwards  of  thirty  epi¬ 
grams  which  bear  his  name,  and  which  are  distin¬ 
guished  for  their  beautiful  simplicity  of  style  as 
well  as  of  sentiment.  Reiske  was  inclined  to  con¬ 
sider  this  poet  as  the  same  man  as  Apollonides  of 
Nicaea,  and  moreover  to  suppose  that  the  poems  in 
the  Anthologia  were  the  productions  of  two  differ¬ 
ent  persons  of  the  name  of  Apollodorus,  the  one  of 
whom  lived  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  and  the 
other  in  that  of  Hadrian.  But  there  is  no  ground 
for  this  hypothesis.  (Jacobs,  ad  Anthol.  Graec.  xiii. 
p.  854,  &c.) 

15.  Of  Erythrae,  a  Greek  writer,  who  spoke 
of  the  Erythraean  Sibyl  as  his  fellow-citizen. 
(Varro,  Fragm.  p.  216,  ed.  Bip. ;  Schol.  ad  Plat. 
Phaedr.  p.  343 ;  Lactant.  De  Fals.  Relig.  i.  6.) 

16.  Of  Gel  a  in  Sicily,  was,  according  to  Suidas 
and  Eudocia  (p.  61),  a  contemporary  of  Menander, 
and  accordingly  lived  between  the  years  B.  c.  340 
and  290.  Suidas  and  Eudocia  attribute  to  him 
seven  comedies,  of  which  they  give  the  titles.  But 
while  Suidas  (s.  v.  ’A7roAA.d8copos)  ascribes  them  to 
Apollodorus  of  Gela,  he  assigns  one  of  these  same 
comedies  in  another  passage  (s.  v.  o-n-ovSafa)  to  the 
Carystian.  Other  writers  too  frequently  confound 
the  two  comic  poets.  (Meineke,  Hist.  Crit.  Comic. 
Graec.  p.  459,  &c.) 

17.  A  Greek  grammarian  of  Athens,  was  a 
son  of  Asclepiades,  and  a  pupil  of  the  gram¬ 
marian  Aristarchus,  of  Panaetius,  and  Diogenes 
the  Babylonian.  He  flourished  about  the  year 
b.  c.  140,  a  few  years  after  the  fall  of  Corinth. 
Further  particulars  are  not  mentioned  about  him. 
We  know  that  one  of  his  historical  works  (the 
Xpovuta )  came  down  to  the  year  B.  c.  143,  and 
that  it  was  dedicated  to  Attalus  II,,  surnamed 
Philadelphus,  who  died  in  b.  c.  138  ;  but  how 
long  Apollodorus  lived  after  the  year  b.  c.  143 
is  unknown.  Apollodorus  wrote  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  works,  and  on  a  variety  of  subjects,  which 
were  much  used  in  antiquity,  but  all  of  them 
have  perished  with  the  exception  of  one,  and 
even  this  one  has  not  come  down  to  us  com¬ 
plete.  This  work  bears  the  title  BiSAioQriKT]  ;  it 
consists  of  three  books,  and  is  by  far  the  best 
among  the  extant  works  of  the  kind.  It  contains 
a  well-arranged  account  of  the  numerous  mythuses 
of  the  mythology  and  the  heroic  age  of  Greece. 
The  materials  are  derived  from  the  poets,  especially 
the  cyclic  poets,  the  logographers,  and  the  histo¬ 
rians.  It  begins  with  the  origin  of  the  gods,  and 
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goes  down  to  the  time  of  Theseus,  when  the  work 
suddenly  breaks  off.  The  part  which  is  wanting 
at  the  end  contained  the  stories  of  the  families  of 
Pelops  and  Atreus,  and  probably  the  whole  of  the 
Trojan  cycle  also.  The  first  portion  of  the  work 
(i.  1 — 7)  contains  the  ancient  theogonic  and  cos¬ 
mogonic  mythuses,  which  are  followed  by  the 
Hellenic 'mythuses,  and  the  latter  are  arranged  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  different  tribes  of  the  Greek  nation. 
(Phot.  Cod.  186.)  The  ancients  valued  this  work 
very  highly,  as  it  formed  a  running  mythological 
commentary  to  the  Greek  poets  ;  to  us  it  is  of 
still  greater  value,  as  most  of  the  works  from  which 
Apollodorus  derived  his  information,  as  well  as 
several  other  works  which  were  akin  to  that  of 
Apollodorus,  are  now  lost.  Apollodorus  relates 
his  mythical  stories  in  a  plain  and  unadorned 
style,  and  gives  only  that  which  he  found  in  his 
sources,  without  interpolating  or  perverting  the 
genuine  forms  of  the  legends  by  attempts  to  ex¬ 
plain  their  meaning.  This  extreme  simplicity 
of  the  Bibliotheca,  more  like  a  mere  catalogue 
of  events,  than  a  history,  has  led  some  modern 
critics  to  consider  the  work  in  its  present  form 
either  as  an  abridgement  of  some  greater  work  of 
Apollodorus,  or  as  made  up  out  of  several  of  his 
works.  But  this  opinion  is  a  mere  hypothesis 
without  any  evidence.  The  first  edition  of  the 
Bibliotheca  of  Apollodorus,  in  which  the  text  is  in 
a  very  bad  condition,  was  edited  by  Benedictus 
Aegius  of  Spoleto,  at  Rome,  1555,  8vo.  A  some¬ 
what  better  edition  is  that  of  Heidelberg,  1599, 
8vo.  (Ap.  Commelin.)  After  the  editions  of 
Tan.  Faber  (Salmur.  1661,  8vo.),  and  Th.  Gale  in 
his  Script.  Hist.  poet.  (Paris,  1675,  8vo.),  there 
followed  the  critical  edition  of  Ch.  G.  Heyne, 
Gottingen,  1782  and  83,  4  vols.  P2mo.,  of  which 
a  second  and  improved  edition  appeared  in  1803, 
2  vols.  8vo.  The  best  among  the  subsequent 
editions  is  that  of  Clavier,  Paris,  1805,  2  vols.  8vo., 
with  a- commentary  and  a  French  translation. 
The  Bibliotheca  is  also  printed  in  C.  and  Th. 
Muller,  Fragment.  Hist.  Graec.,  Paris,  1841,  and 
in  A.  Westermann’s  Myihographi ,  sive  Scriptores 
Poeticae  Histor.  Graeci,  1843,  8vo. 

Among  the  other  works  ascribed  to  Apollodorus 
which  are  lost,  but  of  which  a  considerable  number 
of  fragments  are  still  extant,  which  are  contained 
in  Heyne’s  edition  of  the  Bibliotheca  and  in  C. 
and  Th.  Muller’s  Fragm.  Hist.  Graec.,  the  follow¬ 
ing  must  be  noticed  here  :  1.  ITepl  rdv  ’ AOrivgaiv 

eraiptSuv,  i.  e.  on  the  Athenian  Courtezans. 
(Athen.  xiii.  pp.  567,  583,  xiv.  pp.  586,  591  ; 
Heyne,  vol.  iii.  p.  1163,  &c. ;  Muller,  p.  467,  &c.) 
2.  ’Avriypacpri  ivpds  rr\v  'ApurroKAeovs  kmaroAriv. 
(Athen.  xiv.  p.  636;  Heyne,  p.  1172,  &c.)  3. 

Trjs  irepiodos,  KwpuKcy  gerpcp,  that  is,  a  Universal 
Geography  in  iambic  verses,  such  as  was  afterwards 
written  by  Scymnus  of  Chios  and  by  Dionysius. 
(Strabo,  xiv.  p.  656  ;  Steph.  Byz.  passim;  Heyne, 
p.  1126,  &c. ;  Muller,  p.  449,  &c.)  4.  hepi 

’ETrixap/aov,  either  a  commentary  or  a  dissertation 
on  the  plays  of  the  comic  poet  Epicharmus,  which 
consisted  of  ten  books.  (Pophyr.  Vit.  Plotin.  4 ; 
Heyne,  p.  1142,  &c. ;  Muller,  p.  462.)  5. 

’ETvgoAoylat,  or  Etymologies,  a  work  which  is 
frequently  referred  to,  though  not  always  under 
this  title,  but  sometimes  apparently  under  that  of 
the  head  of  a  particular  article.  (Heyne,  p.  1 144, 
&c. ;  Muller,  p.  462,  &c.)  6.  ITepl  Sedv,  in 

twenty-four  books.  This  work  contained  the 
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mythology  of  the  Greeks,  as  far  as  the  gods  them¬ 
selves  were  concerned ;  the  Bibliotheca,  giving  an 
account  of  the  heroic  ages,  formed  a  kind  of  conti¬ 
nuation  to  it.  (Heyne,  p.  1039,  &c. ;  Muller,  p. 
428,  &c.)  7.  n epl  vewv  KaraAoyov  or  tt epl  veu w, 

was  an  historical  and  geographical  explanation  of 
the  catalogue  in  the  second  book  of  the  Iliad.  It 
consisted  of  twelve  books,  and  is  frequently  cited 
by  Strabo  and  other  ancient  writers.  (Heyne,  p. 
1099,  &c. ;  Muller,  p.  453,  &c.)  8.  ITept  Zo&cppovos, 

that  is,  a  commentary  on  the  Mimes  of  Sophron,  of 
which  the  third  book  is  quoted  by  Athenaeus  (vii. 
p.  281),  and  the  fourth  by  the  Schol.  on  Aristoph. 
( Vesp .  483;  Heyne,  p.  1138;  Muller,  p.  461, 
&c.)  9.  XpovLKa  or  XP0VLK $  curra^is,  was  a 

chronicle  in  iambic  verses,  comprising  the  history 
of  1040  years,  from  the  destruction  of  Troy  (1184) 
down  to  his  own  time,  B.  c.  143.  This  work, 
which  was  again  a  sort  of  continuation  of  the 
Bibliotheca,  thus  completed  the  history  from  the 
origin  of  the  gods  and  the  world  down  to  his  own 
time.  Of  how  many  books  it  consisted  is  not 
quite  certain.  In  Stephanus  of  Byzantium  the 
;  fourth  book  is  mentioned,  but  if  Syncellus  (  Chronogr. 
p.  349,  ed.  Dindorf.)  refers  to  this  work,  it  must 
have  consisted  of  at  least  eight  books.  The  loss  of 
this  work  is  one  of  the  severest  that  we  have  to 
lament  in  the  historical  literature  of  antiquity. 
(Heyne,  p.  1072,  &c. ;  Muller,  p.  435,  &c.)  For 
further  information  respecting  Apollodorus  and  his 
writings,  see  Fabricius,  Bibl.  Gr.  iv.  pp.  287 — 
299  ;  C.  and  Th.  Muller,  pp.  xxxviii. — xlv. 

18.  Of  Lemnos,  a  writer  on  agriculture,  who 
lived  previous  to  the  time  of  Aristotle  ( Polit .  i.  4, 
p.  21,  ed.  Gottling.)  He  is  mentioned  by  Varro 
(De  Re  Rust.  i.  1),  and  by  Pliny.  ( Elench .  ad 
libb.  viii.  x.  xiv.  xv.  xvii.  and  xviii.) 

19.  Surnamed  Logisticus,  appears  to  have  been 
a  mathematician,  if  as  is  usually  supposed,  he  is 
the  same  as  the  one  who  is  called  apLOggriKos. 
(Diog.  Laert.  i.  25,  viii.  12;  Athen.  x.  p.  418.) 
Whether  he  is  the  same  as  the  Apollodotus  of 
whom  Plutarch  (Non  posse  vivi  secund.  Epic.  p. 
1094)  quotes  two  lines,  is  not  quite  certain. 

20.  A  Macedonian,  and  secretary  to  king 
Philip  V.  He  and  another  scribe  of  the  name  of 
Demosthenes  accompanied  the  king  to  the  colloquy 
at  Nicaea,  on  the  Maliac  gulf,  with  T.  Quinctius 
Flamininus,  in  b.  c.  198.  (Polyb.  xvii.  1,  8.) 

2-1.  Of  Nicaea.  Nothing  is  known  about  him 
except  that  Stephanus  Byzantius  (s.  v.  Ni/caia)  men¬ 
tions  him  among  the  distinguished  persons  of  that 
town. 

22.  Of  Pergamus,  a  Greek  rhetorician,  was  the 
author  of  a  school  of  rhetoric  called  after  him  ’A7roA- 
A odcopeios  a'lpeais,  which  was  subsequently  opposed 
by  the  school  established  by  Theodoras  of  Gadara. 
(®eobcvpei.os  alpeais.)  In  his  advanced  age  Apollo¬ 
dorus  taught  rhetoric  at  Apollonia,  and  here  young 
Octavianus  (Augustus)  was  one  of  his  pupils  and 
became  his  friend.  (Strab.  xiii.  p.  625  ;  Sueton. 
Aug.  89.)  Strabo  ascribes  to  him  scientific  works 
(t e^ras)  on  rhetoric,  but  Quintilian  (iii.  1.  §  18, 
comp.  §  1)  on  the  authority  of  Apollodorus  himself 
declares  only  one  of  the  works  ascribed  to  him  as 
genuine,  and  this  he  calls  Ars  (rr^Xvrl)  edita  ad 
Matium,  in  which  the  author  treated  on  oratory 
only  in  so  far  as  speaking  in  the  courts  of  justice 
was  concerned.  Apollodorus  himself  wrote  little, 
and  his  whole  theory  could  be  gathered  only  from 
the  works  of  his  disciples,  C.  Valgius  and  Atticus. 
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(Comp.  Quintil.  ii.  11.  §  2,  15.  §  12,  iv.  1.  §  50 ; 
Tacit.  De  clar.  Orat.  19  ;  Seneca,  Controv.  i.  2,  ii. 
9 ;  Sext.  Empir.  Adv.  Math.  ii.  79.)  Lucian 
( Macrob .  23)  states,  that  Apollodorus  died  at  the 
age  of  eighty-two.  (C.  W.  Piderit,  de  Apollodoro 
Pergameno  et  Theodoro  Gadarensi ,  Rhetoribus , 
Marburg,  4to.) 

23.  Of  Phajleron  in  Attica,  a  very  ardent  and 
zealous  friend  and  follower  of  Socrates  (Xen.  Apol. 
Socr.  §  28,  Mem.  iii.  11.  §  17),  but  unable  with  all 
his  attachment  to  understand  the  real  worth  of  his 
master.  Fie  was  naturally  inclined  to  dwell  upon  the 
dark  side  of  things,  and  thus  became  discontented 
and  morose,  though  he  had  not  the  courage  to  strug¬ 
gle  manfully  for  what  was  good.  This  brought  upon 
him  the  nickname  of  gaviKos,  or  the  eccentric  man. 
(Plat.  Sympos.  p.  173  d.)  When  Socrates  was 
going  to  die,  Apollodorus  lost  all  controul  over 
himself,  and  gave  himself  up  to  tears  and  loud 
lamentations.  (Plat.  Phaed.  p.  117,  d.)  Aelian 
(V.  H.  i.  16)  relates  a  droll  anecdote,  according  to 
which  Apollodorus  offered  to  Socrates  before  his 
death  a  suit  of  fine  clothes,  that  he  might  die  re¬ 
spectably.  Apollodorus  occurs  in  several  of  Plato’s 
dialogues,  but  the  passage  which  gives  the  most 
lively  picture  of  the  man  is  in  the  Symposium ,  p. 
173,  &c.  Compare  T.  A.  Wolf,  Praefat.  ad  Sym¬ 
pos.  p.  41. 

24.  Surnamed  Pyragrus,  one  of  the  most  influ¬ 
ential  citizens  of  the  town  of  Agyrium  in  Sicily, 
who  gave  his  evidence  against  the  praetor  Verres. 
(Cic.  in  Verr.  iii.  31,  iv.  23.) 

25.  Governor  of  Susiana,  was  appointed  to  this 
office  by  Antiochus  III.  after  the  rebellion  of  Molo- 
and  his  brother  Alexander  had  been  put  down,  in 
b.  c.  220.  (Polyb.  v.  54 ;  comp.  Alexander,. 
brother  of  Molo.) 

26.  Of  Tarsus,  a  tragic  poet,  of  whom  Suidas- 
and  Eudocia  (p.  61)  mention  six  tragedies;  but 
nothing  further  is  known  about  him.  There  is  an¬ 
other  Apollodorus  of  Tarsus,  who  was  probably  a 
grammarian,  and  wrote  commentaries  on  the  early 
dramatic  writers  of  Greece.  ( Schol.  ad  Eurip.  Med. 
148,  169;  Schol.  ad  Aristoph.  Ran.  323,  Plut.  535.) 

27.  Of  Telmessus,  is  called  by  Artemidorus 
(Oneirocr.  i.  82)  an  avrjp  eAA oyigos,  and  seems  to 
have  written  a  work  on  dreams. 

There  are  a  few  more  persons  of  the  name  of 
Apollodorus,  who  are  mentioned  in  ancient  writers, 
but  nothing  is  known  about  them  beyond  their 
name.  A  list  of  nearly  all  of  them  is  given  by* 
Fabricius.  (Bibl.  Gr.  iv.  p.  299,  &c.)  [L.  S.J 

APOLLODO'PtUS,  artists.  1.  A  painter,  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Athens,  flourished  about  408,  b.  c.  With  him 
commences  a  new  period  in  the  history  of  the  art. 
He  gave  a  dramatic  effect  to  the  essential  forms  of 
Polygnotus,  without  actually  departing  from  them  as- 
models,  by  adding  to  them  a  representation  of  per¬ 
sons  and  objects  as  they  really  exist,  not,  however,, 
individually,  but  in  classes :  “  primus  species  ex- 
primere  instituit.”  (Plin.  xxxv.  36.  §  1.)  This, 
feature  in  the  works  of  Apollodorus  is  thus  ex¬ 
plained  by  Fuseli  (Led.  i.)  : — “  The  acuteness  of 
his  taste  led  him  to  discover  that,  as  all  men  were 
connected  by  one  general  form,  so  they  were  sepa¬ 
rated,  each  by  some  predominant  power,  which 
fixed  character  and  bound  them  to  a  class  ;  that  in 
proportion  as  this  specific  power  partook  of  indivi¬ 
dual  peculiarities,  the  farther  it  was  removed  from 
a  share  in  that  harmonious  system  which  constitutes 
nature  and  consists  in  a  due  balance  of  all  its  parts. 
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Thence  he  drew  his  line  of  imitation,  and  personi¬ 
fied  the  central  form  of  the  class  to  which  his 
object  belonged,  and  to  which  the  rest  of  its  quali¬ 
ties  administered,  without  being  absorbed  :  agility 
was  not  suffered  to  destroy  firmness,  solidity,  or 
weight ;  nor  strength  and  weight  agility  ;  elegance 
did  not  degenerate  to  effeminancy,  or  grandeur 
swell  to  hugeness.”  Fuseli  justly  adds  that  these 
principles  of  style  seem  to  have  been  exemplified 
in  his  two  works  of  which  Pliny  has  given  us  the 
titles,  a  worshipping  priest,  and  Ajax  struck  by 
lightning,  the  former  being  the  image  of  piety,  the 
latter  of  impiety  and  blasphemy.  A  third  picture 
by  Apollodorus  is  mentioned  by  the  Scholiast  on 
the  Plutus  of  Aristophanes,  (v.  385.) 

Apollodorus  made  a  great  advance  in  colouring. 
He  invented  chiaroscuro  (cpOopau  ual  dTc6xpw&iv 
i TKias ,  Plut.  cle  Gloria  Aiken.  2).  Earlier  painters, 
Dionysius  for  example  (Plut.  Timol.  36),  had 
attained  to  the  quality  which  the  Greeks  called 
tovos ,  that  is,  a  proper  gradation  of  light  and 
shade,  but  Apollodorus  was  the  first  who  height¬ 
ened  this  effect  by  the  gradation  of  tints,  and  thus 
obtained  what  modern  painters  call  tone.  Hence 
he  was  called  cruiaypacpos.  (Hesychius,  s.  v .) 
Pliny  says  that  his  pictures  were  the  first  that 
rivetted  the  eyes,  and  that  he  was  the  first  who 
conferred  due  honour  upon  the  pencil,  plainly  be¬ 
cause  the  cestrum  was  an  inadequate  instrument 
for  the  production  of  those  effects  of  light  and 
shade  which  Apollodorus  produced  by  the  use  of 
the  pencil.  In  this  state  he  delivered  the  art  to 
Zeuxis  [Zeuxis],  upon  whom  he  is  said  to  have 
written  verses,  complaining  that  he  had  robbed 
him  of  his  art.  Plutarch  ( l .  c.)  says,  that  Apollo¬ 
dorus  inscribed  upon  his  works  the  verse  which 
Pliny  attributes  to  Zeuxis, 

Mw/xriaerai  tls  gaWov  rj  iujj.y]<T€TCU. 

2,  A  sculptor,  who  made  statues  in  bronze. 
He  was  so  fastidious  that  he  often  broke  his  works 
in  pieces  after  they  were  finished,  and  hence  he 
obtained  the  surname  of  “  the  madman,”  in  which 
character  he  was  represented  by  the  sculptor 
Silanion.  (Plin.  xxxiv.  19.  §  21.)  Assuming 
from  this  that  the  two  artists  were  contemporary, 
Apollodorus  flourished  about  324  B.  c. 

A  little  further  on  (§  26)  Pliny  names  an  Apol¬ 
lodorus  among  the  artists  who  had  made  bronze 
statues  of  philosophers. 

On  the  base  of  the  “  Venus  di  Medici,”  Apol¬ 
lodorus  is  mentioned  as  the  father  of  Cleomenes. 
Thiersch  ( Epochen ,  p.  292)  suggests,  that  he 
may  have  been  the  same  person  as  the  subject  of 
this  article,  for  that  the  statue  of  the  latter  by 
Silanion  may  have  been  made  from  tradition  at 
any  time  after  his  death.  But  Apollodorus  is  so 
common  a  Greek  name  that  no  such  conclusion  can 
be  drawn  from  the  mere  mention  of  it. 

3.  Of  Damascus,  lived  under  Trajan  and  Ha¬ 

drian.  The  former  emperor  employed  him  to  build 
his  Forum,  Odeum,  and  Gymnasium,  at  Rome  ; 
the  latter,  on  account  of  some  indiscreet  words 
uttered  by  the  architect,  first  banished  him  and 
afterwards  put  him  to  death.  (Dion  Cass.  lxix. 
4;  Spartian.  Hadrian.  19.)  [P.  S.] 

APOLLODORUS,  a  Graeco-Roman  jurist,  and 
one  of  the  commission  appointed  by  Theodosius 
the  Younger  to  compile  the  Theodosian  Code.  In 
A.  d.  429  he  appears  as  comes  and  magister  memo¬ 
riae  (Cod.  Th.  1.  tit.  1.  s.  5),  and  he  appears  as 
comes  sacri  consistorii  in  the  years  435  and  438. 
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(Cod.  Th.  1.  tit.  1.  s.  6  ;  Nov.  1.  Theod.  II., 

printed  in  the  Bonn  Corpus  Juris  Antejust.  as  a 
second  preface  to  the  Theod.  Cod.)  There  seems 
to  be  no  reason,  beyond  sameness  of  name  and 
nearness  of  date,  to  identify  him  with  the  Apollo¬ 
dorus  who  was  comes  rei  privatae  under  Arcadius 
and  Honorius,  A.  d.  396,  and  was  proconsul  of 
Africa  in  the  years  399  and  400.  (Cod.  Th.  11. 
tit.  36.  s.  32;  16.  tit.  11.  s.  1.)  To  Apollodorus, 
proconsul  of  Africa,  are  addressed  some  of  the 
letters  of  Symmachus,  who  was  connected  with 
him  by  affinity,  (viii.  4,  ix.  14,  48.)  [J.  T.-G.] 

APOLLODO'RUS  (’A7roAAo5«pos),  the  name 
of  two  physicians  mentioned  by  Pliny  ( H .  N.  xx, 
13),  one  of  whom  was  a  native  of  Citium,  in 
Cyprus,  the  other  of  Tarentum.  Perhaps  it  was 
one  of  these  who  wrote  to  Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt, 
giving  him  directions  as  to  what  wines  he  should 
drink  (ibid.  xiv.  9),  though  to  which  king  of  this 
name  his  precepts  were  addressed  is  not  mentioned. 
A  person  of  the  same  name  wrote  a  work,  Tlepl 
Mvpuu  taxi  2re tpavuv,  On  Ointments  and  Chaplets , 
quoted  by  Athenaeus  (xv.  p.  675),  and  another, 
quoted  by  the  same  author,  Ilepl  &rjpiwv ,  On 
Venomous  Animals  (ibid.  xv.  p.  681),  which  is 
possibly  the  work  that  is  several  times  referred  to 
by  Pliny.  (FI.  N.  xxii.  15,  29,  &c.)  [W.  A.  G.] 

APOLLO'NIDESorAPOLLO'NIDASCATroA- 
AwvlStis).  1.  Governor  of  Argos,  who  was  raised  to 
this  office  by  Cassander.  In  the  year  b.  c.  3 1 5,  he 
invaded  Arcadia,  and  got  possession  of  the  town  of 
Stymphalus.  The  majority  of  the  Argives  were 
hostile  towards  Cassander,  and  while  Apollonides 
was  engaged  in  Arcadia,  they  invited  Alexander, 
the  son  of  Polysperchon,  and  promised  to  surrender 
their  town  to  him.  But  Alexander  was  not  quick 
enough  in  his  movements,  and  Apollonides,  who 
seems  to  have  been  informed  of  the  plan,  suddenly 
returned  to  Argos.  About  500  senators  were  at 
the  time  assembled  in  the  prytaneum :  Apollonides 
had  all  the  doors  of  the  house  well  guarded,  that 
none  of  them  might  escape,  and  then  set  fire  to  it, 
so  that  all  perished  in  the  flames.  The  other 
Argives  who  had  taken  part  in  the  conspiracy 
were  partly  exiled  and  partly  put  to  death.  (Diod. 
xix.  63.) 

2.  A  Boeotian,  an  officer  in  the  Greek  army 
which  supported  the  claims  of  Cyrus  the  Y ounger. 
He  was  a  man  of  no  courage,  and  the  difficulties 
which  the  Greeks  had  to  encounter  led  him  to  op¬ 
pose  Xenophon,  and  to  urge  the  necessity  of  enter¬ 
ing  into  friendly  relations  with  king  Artaxerxes. 
He  was  rebuked  by  Xenophon,  and  deprived  of 
his  office  for  having  said  things  unworthy  of  a 
Greek.  (Xenoph.  Anab.  iii.  1.  §  26,  &c.) 

3.  Of  Cardia,  to  whom  Philip  of  Macedonia 
assigned  for  his  private  use  the  whole  territory  of 
the  Chersonesus.  (Demosth.  de  Hcdones.  p.  86.) 
Apollonides  was  afterwards  sent  by  Charidemus  as 
ambassador  to  Philip.  (Demosth.  c.Aristocr.  p.  681.) 

4.  Of  Chios,  was  during  the  eastern  expedition 
of  Alexander  the  Great  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Persian  party  in  his  native  island;  but  while 
Alexander  was  in  Eg}rpt,  Apollonides  was  con¬ 
quered  by  the  king’s  admirals,  Hegelochus  and 
Amphoterus.  He  and  several  of  his  partizans 
were  taken  prisoners  and  sent  to  Elephantine  in 
Egypt,  where  they  were  kept  in  close  imprison¬ 
ment.  (Arrian,  Anab.  iii.  2  ;  Curtius,  iv.  5.) 

5.  Of  Nicaea,  lived  in  the  time  of  the  emperor 
Tiberius,  to  whom  he  dedicated  a  commentary  on 
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the  Silli  of  Timon.  (Diog.  Laert.  ix.  109.)  He 
wrote  several  works,  all  of  which  are  lost. — 
1.  A  commentary  on  Demosthenes’  oration  it ep\ 
TrapairpecrSetas.  (Ammon,  s.  v.  ocpAziv.)  2.  On  fic¬ 
titious  stories  (tt epl  Karexpevcrpevwu),  of  which  the 
third  and  eighth  books  are  mentioned.  (Ammon. 
s.v.  kutolk7](Tis  ;  Anonym,  in  Vita  A  rati.)  3.  A 
f  work  on  proverbs.  (Steph.  Byz.  s.  v.  T Ipiva.) 
4.  A  work  on  Ion,  the  tragic  poet.  (Harpocrat. 
s.  v.  ''lav. )  An  Apollonides,  without  any  state¬ 
ment  as  to  what  was  his  native  country,  is  men¬ 
tioned  by  Strabo  (vii.  p.  309,  xi.  pp.  523,  528), 
Pliny  (H.  N.  vii.  2),  and  by  the  Scholiast  on 
Apollonius  Rhodius  (iv.  983,  1174;  comp.  ii.  964), 
as  the  author  of  a  work  called  7repi7rAos  rrjs  Evpdirrjs. 

I  Stobaeus  (Florileg.  lxvii.  3,  6)  quotes  some  senarii 
from  one  Apollonides. 

6.  An  Olynthian  general  who  used  his  in¬ 
fluence  at  Olvnthus  against  Philip  of  Macedonia. 
The  king,  with  the  assistance  of  his  intriguing 
agents  in  that  town,  contrived  to  induce  the  people 
to  send  Apollonides  into  exile.  (Demostk.  Philip. 
iii.  pp.  125,  128.)  Apollonides  went  to  Athens, 

;  where  he  was  honoured  with  the  civic  franchise ; 
but  being  found  unworthy,  he  was  afterwards  de¬ 
prived  of  it.  (Demosth.  c.  Neaer.  p.  1376.) 

7.  Surnamed  Ora pius  or  Horapius,  wrote  a 
work  on  Egypt,  entitled  Semenuthi  ( Sepevovdi ), 
and  seems  also  to  have  composed  other  works  on 
the  history  and  religion  of  the  Egyptians.  (Theo- 
phil.  Alex.  ii.  6 ;  comp.  Vossius,  de  Hist.  Graec. 
p.  396,  ed.  Westermann.) 

8.  Of  Sicyon.  When  in  b.  c.  186  the  great 
congress  was  held  at  Megalopolis,  and  kingEumenes 
wished  to  form  an  alliance  with  the  Achaeans,  and 
offered  them  a  large  sum  of  money  as  a  present 
with  a  view  of  securing  their  favour,  Apollonides 
of  Sicyon  strongly  opposed  the  Achaeans’  accepting 
the  money,  as  something  unworthy  of  them,  and 
which  would  expose  them  to  the  influence  of  the 
king.  He  was  supported  by  some  other  distin¬ 
guished  Achaeans,  and  they  magnanimously  re¬ 
fused  accepting  the  money.  (Polyb.  xxiii.  8.)  At 
this  congress  Roman  ambassadors  also  had  been 
present,  and  after  their  return,  Spartan  and  Achaean 
ambassadors  went  to  Rome,  B.  c.  185.  Among  the 
latter  was  Apollonides,  who  endeavoured  to  ex¬ 
plain  to  the  Roman  senate  the  real  state  of  affairs 
at  Sparta,  against  the  Spartan  ambassadors,  and  to 
vindicate  the  conduct  of  Philopoemen  and  the 
Achaeans  against  the  charges  of  the  Spartans. 
(Polyb.  xxiii.  11,  12.)  At  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  between  the  Romans  and  Perseus  of  Mace¬ 
donia,  Apollonides  advised  his  countrymen  not  to 
oppose  the  Romans  openly,  but  at  the  same  time 
he  censured  severely  those  who  were  for  throwing 
themselves  into  their  hands  altogether.  (Polvb. 
xxviii.  6.) 

9.  A  Spartan  who  was  appointed  in  b.  c.  181 
one  of  the  treasurers  to  check  the  system  of  squan¬ 
dering  the  public  money  which  had  been  carried 
on  for  some  time  by  Chaeron,  a  low  demagogue. 
As  Apollonides  was  the  person  whom  Chaeron 
had  most  to  fear,  he  had  him  assassinated  by  his 
emissaries.  (Polyb.  xxv.  8  ;  Chaeron.) 

10.  A  Stoic  philosopher,  with  whom  Cato  the 
Younger  conversed  on  the  subject  of  suicide  shortly 
before  he  committed  this  act  at  Utica.  (Pint.  Cat. 
Min.  65,  66,  69.) 

11.  A  Syracusan,  who,  during  the  dissensions 
among  his  fellow-citizens,  in  the  time  of  the  second 
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Punic  war,  as  to  whether  they  were  to  join  the 
Carthaginians  or  the  Romans,  insisted  upon  the 
necessity  of  acting  with  decision  either  the  one  or 
the  other  way,  as  division  on  this  point  would  lead 
to  inevitable  ruin.  At  the  same  time,  he  suggested 
that  it  would  be  advantageous  to  remain  faithful 
to  the  Romans.  (Liv.  xxiv.  28.) 

12.  A  tragic  poet,  concerning  whom  nothing 
is  known.  Two  verses  of  one  of  his  dramas  are 
preserved  in  Clemens  of  Alexandria  ( Paedagog . 
iii.  12)  and  Stobaeus.  ( Sermon .  76.)  [L.  S.] 

APOLLO'NIDES  (’AttoAAcoHStjj).  1.  A  Greek 
physician  and  surgeon,  was  bom  at  Cos,  and,  like 
many  other  of  his  countrymen,  went  to  the  court 
of  Persia,  under  Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  b.  c.  465 
— 425.  Here  he  cured  Megabyzus,  the  king’s 
brother-in-law,  of  a  dangerous  wound,  but  was 
afterwards  engaged  in  a  sinful  and  scandalous 
amour  with  his  wife,  Amvtis,  who  was  herself  a 
most  profligate  woman.  For  this  offence  Apollo¬ 
nides  was  given  up  by  Artaxerxes  into  the  hands 
of  his  mother,  Amestris,  who  tortured  him  for 
about  two  months,  and  at  last,  upon  the  death  of 
her  daughter,  ordered  him  to  be  buried  alive. 
(Ctesias,  De  Reh.  Pers.  §§  30,  42,  pp.  40,  50,  ed. 
Lion.) 

2.  Another  Greek  physician,  who  must  have 
lived  in  the  first  or  second  century  after  Christ,  as 
he  is  said  by  Galen  (de  Cans.  Puls.  iii.  9,  vol.  ix. 
pp.  138,  139)  to  have  differed  from  Archigenes 
respecting  the  state  of  the  pulse  during  sleep.  No 
other  particulars  are  known  of  his  history  ;  but  he 
is  sometimes  confounded  with  Apollonius  of  Cy¬ 
prus,  a  mistake  which  has  arisen  from  reading 
’AttoWoovlSov  instead  of  5 AttoWwvlov  in  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  Galen  where  the  latter  physician  is  men¬ 
tioned.  [Apollonius  Cypri us.]  He  may  perhaps 
be  the  same  person  who  is  mentioned  by  Artemi- 
dorus  (Oneirocr.  iv.  2),  and  Aetius  (tetrab.  ii. 
serin,  iv.  c.  48.  p.  403),  in  which  last  passage  the 
name  is  spelled  Apolloniades.  (Fabricius,  Bibl.  Gr. 
vol.  xiii.  p.  74,  ed.  vet.)  [W.  A.G.] 

APOLLO'NIUS  ^AiroWdvios),  historical.  1. 
The  son  of  Charinus,  appointed  by  Alexander  the 
Great,  before  leaving  Egypt,  as  governor  of  the 
part  of  Libya  on  the  confines  of  Egypt,  b.  c.  331. 
(Arrian,  Anab.  iii.  5  ;  Curtius,  iv.  8.) 

2.  A  friend  of  Demetrius,  the  son  of  Seleucus, 
who  accompanied  Demetrius  when  he  went  to 
Rome  as  a  hostage,  B.  c.  175,  and  supported  him 
with  his  advice.  Apollonius  had  been  educated 
together  with  Demetrius,  and  their  two  families 
had  been  long  connected  by  friendship.  The  fa¬ 
ther  of  Apollonius,  who  bore  the  same  name,  had 
possessed  great  influence  with  Seleucus.  (Polyb. 
xxxi.  19,  21.) 

3.  The  spokesman  of  an  embassy  sent  by  An- 
tiochus  IV.  to  Rome,  in  B.  c.  173.  He  brought 
from  his  master  tribute  and  rich  presents,  and  re¬ 
quested  that  the  senate  would  renew  with  Antio- 
chus  the  alliance  which  had  existed  between  his 
father  and  the  Romans.  (Liv.  Iii.  6.) 

4.  Of  Clazomenae,  was  sent,  together  with 
Apollonides,  in  B.  c.  170,  as  ambassador  to  king 
Antiochus  after  he  had  made  himself  master  of 
Egypt.  (Polyb.  xxviii.  16.) 

5.  One  of  the  principal  leaders  during  the  revolt 
of  the  slaves  in  Sicily,  which  had  been  brought 
about  by  one  Titus  Minucius,  in  b.  c.  103.  The 
senate  sent  L.  Lucullus  with  an  army  against  him, 
and  by  bribes  and  the  promise  of  impunity  he  in- 
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duced  Apollonius  to  betray  the  other  leaders  of 
the  insurrection,  and  to  aid  the  Romans  in  sup¬ 
pressing  it.  (Diod.  xxxvi.  Eclog.  1.  p.  529,  &c.) 

6.  Of  Drepanum,  a  son  of  Nicon,  was  a  profli¬ 
gate  but  wealthy  person,  who  had  accumulated 
great  treasures  by  robbing  orphans  of  their  pro¬ 
perty,  and  was  spoiled  in  his  turn  by  Verres.  He 
obtained  the  Roman  franchise,  and  then  received 
the  Roman  name  of  A.  Clodius.  (Cic.  in.  Verr.  iv. 
17  ;  Quintil.  ix.  2.  §  52.) 

7.  A  tyrant  of  a  town  in  Mesopotamia  called 
Zenodotia,  which  was  destroyed  by  M.  Crassus 
in  b.  c.  54,  because  100  Roman  soldiers  had 
been  put  to  death  there.  (Plut.  Crass.  17 ;  Pseudo- 
Appian,  Parth.  p.  27,  ed.  Schweigh.)  [L.  S.] 

APOLLONIUS  {’AttoAAoIvlos),  literary.  1. 
Of  Acharnae,  a  Greek  Avriter,  the  author  of  a 
work  on  the  festivals,  (riepi  eoprcay;  Harpocrat. 
s.  vv.  7 reAavos,  Uvavoipia,  XaA /ceta  ;  Phot.  s.  v. 
vSpocpopla .) 

2.  Of  Alabanda,  sumamed  6  M aAauds,  was 
some  years  older  than  Apollonius  Molon,  with 
whom  he  Has  sometimes  been  confounded.  He 
was  a  rhetorician,  and  Avent  from  Alabanda  to 
Rhodes,  where  he  taught  rhetoric.  (Strab.  xiv. 
p.  655.)  Scaevola  in  his  praetorship  saAv  him  and 
spoke  Avith  him  in  Rhodes.  He  was  a  very  dis¬ 
tinguished  teacher  of  rhetoric,  and  used  to  ridicule 
and  despise  philosophy.  (Cic.  de  Orat.  i.  17.) 
Whenever  he  found  that  a  pupil  had  no  talent  for 
oratory,  he  dismissed  him,  and  advised  him  to  ap¬ 
ply  to  Avhat  he  thought  him  fit  for,  although  by 
retaining  him  he  might  have  derived  pecuniary 
advantages.  (Cic.  de  Orat.  i.  28 ;  comp.  Spalding, 
ad  Quintil.  i.  p.  430,  ii.  p.  453,  iv.  p.  562  ;  Clinton, 
F.  H.  vol.  ii.  p.  147,  &c.) 

3.  Of  Alabanda,  surnamed  Molon,  likewise  a 
rhetorician,  who  left  his  country  and  went  to 
Rhodes  (Strabo,  xiv.  p.  655) ;  but  he  appears  to 
have  also  taught  rhetoric  at  Rome  for  some  time,  as 
Cicero,  who  calls  him  a  great  pleader  in  the  courts 
of  justice  and  a  great  teacher,  states  that,  in  B.  c. 
88,  he  received  instructions  from  him  at  Rome. 
(Cic.  Brut.  89.)  In  b.  c.  81,  when  Sulla  was  dic¬ 
tator,  Apollonius  came  to  Rome  as  ambassador  of 
the  Rhodians,  on  which  occasion  Cicero  again  be¬ 
nefited  by  his  instructions.  {Brut.  90.)  Four 
years  later,  Avhen  Cicero  returned  from  Asia,  he 
staid  for  some  time  in  Rhodes,  and  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  admiring  the  practical  eloquence  of  Apol¬ 
lonius  in  the  courts  as  well  as  his  skill  in  teaching. 
{Brut.  91.)  Apollonius  is  also  called  a  distin¬ 
guished  Avriter,  but  none  of  his  works  has  come 
down  to  us.  They  appear  however  to  have  treated 
on  rhetorical  subjects,  and  on  the  Homeric  poems. 
(Phoebam.  i.  p.  98 ;  Porphyr.  Quaest.  Homeric,  p. 
10.)  Josephus  (c.  Apion.  ii.  36)  mentions  some 
work  of  his  in  which  he  spoke  against  the  Jews. 
Julius  Caesar  was  also  one  of  his  disciples.  (Plut. 
Caes.  3;  Suet.  Caes.  4  ;  comp.  Cic.  ad  Att.  ii.  1, 
Brut.  70,  de  Invent,  i.  56  ;  Plut.  Cic.  4 ;  Quintil. 
iii.  1.  §  16,  xii.  6.  §  7.) 

4.  Of  Aphrodisias  in  Cilicia,  is  called  by  Sui- 
das  a  high  priest  and  an  historian.  He  is  said  to 
have  Avritten  a  Avork  on  the  tOAvn  of  Tralles,  a  se¬ 
cond  on  Orpheus  and  his  mysteries,  and  a  third  on 
the  history  of  Caria  (K apiua),  of  which  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  book  is  mentioned,  and  which  is  often  re¬ 
ferred  to  by  Stephanus  of  Byzantium,  {s.  vv.  B ap- 
yacra ,  Xpvtraoph ,  '  Ay  Kvpa,  XwA 6v  reTxos  ;  Etym. 
M.  s.  v."ApTra(ros,  &c.) 
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5.  The  son  of  Archebulus,  Archebius,  or  An- 
chibius,  was  like  his  father  an  eminent  grammarian 
of  Alexandria.  He  lived  about  the  time  of  Au¬ 
gustus,  and  was  the  teacher  of  Apion,  Avhile  he 
himself  had  been  a  pupil  of  the  school  of  Didymus, 
This  is  the  statement  of  Suidas,  which  Villoison 
has  endeavoured  to  confirm.  Other  critics,  as 
Ruhnken,  believe  that  Apollonius  lived  after  the 
time  of  Apion,  and  that  our  Apollonius  in  his  Ho¬ 
meric  Lexicon  made  use  of  a  similar  work  Avritten 
by  Apion.  This  opinion  seems  indeed  to  be  the 
more  probable  of  the  two ;  but,  hoAvever  this  may 
be,  the  Homeric  Lexicon  of  Apollonius  to  the  Iliad 
and  the  Odyssey,  which  is  still  extant,  is  to  us  a 
valuable  and  instructive  relic  of  antiquity,  if  Ave 
consider  the  loss  of  so  many  other  works  of  the 
same  kind.  It  is  unfortunately,  however,  very 
much  interpolated,  and  must  be  used  Avith  great 
caution.  The  first  edition  of  it  Avas  published  by 
Villoison  from  a  MS.  of  St.  Germain  belonging  to 
the  tenth  century.  (Paris,  1773,  2  vols.  fol.,  Avith 
valuable  prolegomena  and  a  Latin  translation.  It 
Avas  reprinted  in  the  same  year  at  Leipzig,  in  2 
vols.  4to.)  H.  Tollius  aftenvards  published  a  neAv 
edition  Avith  some  additional  notes,  but  Avithout  Vil- 
loison’s  prolegomena  and  translation.  (Lugd.  Bat. 
1788,  8vo.)  Bekker’s  is  a  very  useful  edition,  Ber¬ 
lin,  1833,  8vo.  This  Apollonius  is  probably  the 
same  as  the  one  who  wrote  explanations  of  expres¬ 
sions  peculiar  to  Herodotus.  (Etymol.  M.  s.  vv. 
Koxpds  and  aocpiariris .) 

6.  Of  Ascalon,  an  historian.  (Steph.  Byz.  s.  v. 
5  A(tko.Awv.) 

7.  Of  Athens,  a  sophist  and  rhetorician,  lived 
in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Severus,  and  Avas  a 
pupil  of  Adrianus.  He  distinguished  himself  by 
his  forensic  eloquence,  and  taught  rhetoric  at 
Athens  at  the  same  time  with  Heracleides.  He 
Avas  appointed  by  the  emperor  to  the  chair  of  poli¬ 
tical  eloquence,  Avith  a  salary  of  one  talent.  He 
held  several  high  offices  in  his  native  place,  and 
distinguished  himself  no  less  as  a  statesman  and 
diplomatist  than  as  a  rhetorician.  His  declama¬ 
tions  are  said  to  have  excelled  those  of  many  of 
his  predecessors  in  dignity,  beauty,  and  propriety ; 
but  he  was  often  vehement  and  rythmical.  (Phi- 
lostr.  Vit.  Soph.  ii.  20  ;  Eudoc.  p.  57,  &c.) 

8.  Of  Athens,  a  son  of  Sotades,  Avrote  a  work 
on  the  obscene  poetry  of  his  father.  (Athen.  xiv. 
p.  620 ;  Sotades.) 

9.  Surnamed  jAtt aAevs,  the  author  of  a  work 
on  dreams.  (Artemid.  Oneir.  i.  34,  iii.  28.) 

10.  The  son  of  Chaeris,  a  Greek  Avriter,  avIio 
is  referred  to  by  the  Scholiast  on  Aristophanes 
( Vesp.  1231),  and  the  Venetian  Scholiast  on  Ho¬ 
mer.  {II.  iii.  448 ;  comp.  Fabric.  Bill.  Graec.  iv. 
p.  275.) 

11.  Of  Chalcedon  or  Chalcis,  or,  according  to 
Dion  Cassius  (lxxi.  35)  of  Nicomedia,  was  invited 
by  the  emperor  Antoninus  Pius  to  come  to  Rome, 
for  the  purpose  of  instructing  his  son  Marcus  in 
philosophy.  (Capitolin.  Antonin.  Pius,  10  ;  M.  An¬ 
tonin.  de  Rebus  suis,  i.  8;  Lucian,  Demon.  31; 
comp.  Fabric.  Bibl.  Graec.  iii.  p.  539.) 

12.  A  freedman  of  Crassus,  to  whom  he  was 
much  attached.  He  afterwards  became  a  useful 
friend  of  Cicero’s,  and  served  in  the  army  of  J.  Cae¬ 
sar  in  the  Alexandrine  war,  and  also  folloAved  him 
into  Spain.  He  Avas  a  man  of  great  diligence  and 
learning,  and  anxious  to  Avrite  a  history  of  the  ex¬ 
ploits  of  Caesar.  For  this  reason  Cicero  gave  him 
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a  very  flattering  letter  of  recommendation  to  Cae¬ 
sar.  (Cic.  ad  Famil.  xiii.  6.) 

13.  A  Christian  writer,  whose  parents  and 
country  are  unknown,  but  who  is  believed  to  have 
been  bishop  of  Ephesus,  and  to  have  lived  about 
the  year  a.  d.  192.  He  wrote  a  work  exposing 
the  errors  and  the  conduct  of  the  Christian  sect 
called  Cataphryges,  some  fragments  of  which  are 
preserved  in  Eusebius.  (Hist.  Eccles.  v.  18,  21.) 
Tertullian  defended  the  sect  of  the  Montanists 
against  this  Apollonius,  and  the  seventh  book  of 
his  work  tv epi  eKcrracreus  was  especially  directed 
against  Apollonius.  (Auctor  Praedestinati,  cc.  26, 
27,  68;  Cave,  Hist.  Lit.  i.  p.  53 ;  Fabric.  Bibl. 
Graec.  vii.p.  164.) 

14.  A  Christian,  who  suffered  martyrdom  at 
Rome  in  the  reign  of  Commodus.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  a  Roman  senator.  At  his  trial  he  made 
a  beautiful  defence  of  Christianity  in  the  Roman 
senate,  which  was  afterwards  translated  into  Greek 
and  inserted  by  Eusebius  in  his  history  of  the 
Martyrs,  but  is  now  lost.  (Hieronym.  Epist.  84, 
Catalog.  42,  53  ;  Euseb.  Hist.  Eccles.  v.  21.)  Ni- 
cephorus  (iv.  26)  confounds  the  martyr  Apollonius 
with  Apollonius  the  writer  against  the  Cataphryges. 
(Cave,  Hist.  Lit.  i.  p.  53;  Fabric.  Bibl.  Graec.  vii. 
p.  163.) 

15.  Surnamed  Cronos,  a  native  of  Iassus  in 
Caria,  was  a  philosopher  of  the  Megarian  school,  a 
pupil  of  Eubulides,  and  teacher  of  the  celebrated 
Diodorus,  who  received  from  his  master  the  surname 
Cronos.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  658;  Diog.  Laert.  ii.  111.) 

16.  Surnamed  Dyscolos,  that  is,  the  ill-tem¬ 
pered,  was  a  son  of  Mnesitheus  and  Ariadne,  and 
born  at  Alexandria,  where  he  flourished  in  the 
reigns  of  Hadrian  and  Antoninus  Pius.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  renowned  grammarians  of  his 
time,  partly  on  account  of  his  numerous  and  ex¬ 
cellent  works,  and  partly  on  account  of  his  son, 
Aelius  Herodian,  who  had  been  educated  by  him, 
and  was  as  great  a  grammarian  as  himself. 
Apollonius  is  said  to  have  been  so  poor,  that  he 
was  obliged  to  write  on  shells,  as  he  had  no  means 
of  procuring  the  ordinary  writing  materials ;  and 
this  poverty  created  that  state  of  mind  to  which 
he  owed  the  surname  of  Dyscolos.  He  lived  and 
was  buried  in  that  part  of  Alexandria  which  was 
called  Bruchium  or  IlvpovxGou.  But,  unless  he  is 
confounded  with  Apollonius  of  Chalcis,  he  also 
spent  some  time  at  Rome,  where  he  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  emperor  M.  Antoninus. 

Apollonius  and  his  son  are  called  by  Priscian  in 
i  several  passages  the  greatest  of  all  grammarians,  and 
he  declares,  that  it  was  only  owing  to  the  assistance 
which  he  derived  from  their  works  that  he  was 
enabled  to  undertake  his  task.  (Priscian,  Praef. 
ad  libb.  i.  and  vi.  viii.  p.  833,  ix.  init.  and  p.  941.) 
He  was  the  first  who  reduced  grammar  to  anything 
like  a  system,  and  is  therefore  called  by  Priscian 
i  “grammaticorum  princeps.”  A  list  of  his  works, 
most  of  which  are  lost,  is  given  by  Suidas,  and  a 
more  complete  one  in  Fabricius.  (Bibl.  Graec.  vi. 
p.  272,  &c.)  We  confine  ourselves  here  to  those 
which  are  still  extant.  1.  Ilepl  crwra^ews  rov 
A07011  pepwv,  “de  Constructione  Orationis,”  or 
“  de  Ordinatione  sive  Constructione  Dictionum,” 
in  four  books.  The  first  edition  of  this  work  is  the 
Aldine.  (Venice,  1495,  fol.)  A  much  better  one, 
with  a  Latin  translation  and  notes,  was  published 
by  Fr.  Sylburg,  Frankf.  1590,  4to.  The  last  edi¬ 
tion,  which  was  greatly  corrected  by  the  assistance 
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of  four  new  MSS.,  is  I.  Bekker’s,  Berlin,  1817,  8vo. 
2.  ITepi  avTwvvp.ias,  “  de  Pronomine  liber,”  was 
first  edited  by  I.  Bekker  in  the  Museum.  Antiq.  Stud. 

i.  2,  Berlin,  1811,  8vo.,  and  afterwards  separately, 
Berlin,  1814,  8vo.  3.  ITepl  criT'5e(rjuwp,  “de  Con- 
junctionibus,”  and  4.  riept  eir ipprjgdrwu,  “  de 
Adverbiis,”  are  both  printed  in  Bekker’s  Anecdot. 

ii.  p.  477,  &c. 

Among  the  works  ascribed  to  Apollonius  by 
Suidas  there  is  one  irepl  Kare^/eucr/ueuris  Icrropias , 
on  fictitious  or  forged  histories.  It  is  generally 
believed  that  the  work  of  one  Apollonius,  which 
was  published  together  with  Antoninus  Liberalis 
by  Xylander,  under  the  title  “  Historiae  Commen- 
titiae,”  (Basel,  1568,  8vo.,)  is  the  same  as  the 
work  ascribed  by  Suidas  to  Apollonius  Dyscolos ; 
and  Meursius  and  subsequently  L.  H.  Teucher 
published  the  work  with  the  name  of  Apollonius 
Dyscolos.  This  work  thus  edited  three  times  is  a 
collection  of  wonderful  phenomena  of  nature,  ga¬ 
thered  from  the  works  of  Aristotle,  Theophrastus, 
and  others.  Now  this  is  something  very  different 
from  what  the  title  of  the  work  mentioned  by 
Suidas  would  lead  us  to  expect ;  that  title  can  mean 
nothing  else  than,  that  Apollonius  Dyscolos  wrote 
a  wrork  which  was  an  exposition  of  certain  errors 
or  forgeries  which  had  crept  into  history.  Phlegon, 
moreover,  quotes  from  the  work  of  Apollonius 
Dyscolos  passages  which  are  not  to  be  found  in 
the  one  which  Meursius  and  others  ascribe  to  him. 
(Phlegon,  cc.  11,  13,  17.)  The  conclusion  there¬ 
fore  must  be,  that  the  work  of  Apollonius  Dyscolos 
7 repl  KaTe\j/ev(Tju€rr]s  laropias  is  lost,  and  that  the 
one  which  has  been  mistaken  for  it  belongs  to  an 
Apollonius  who  is  otherwise  unknown.  (Wester- 
marm,  Scriptores  Rerum  mirabil.  p.  20,  &c.,  where 
the  work  of  the  unknown  Apollonius  is  also  incor¬ 
porated,  pp.  103 — 116.) 

17-  A  native  of  Egypt,  a  writer  who  is  refer¬ 
red  to  by  Theophilus  Antiochenus  (ad  Autolyc.  iii. 
pp.  127,  136,  139)  as  an  authority  respecting  va¬ 
rious  opinions  upon  the  age  of  the  world.  Whether 
he  is  the  same  as  the  Apollonius  from  whom  Athe- 
naeus  (v.  p.  191)  quotes  a  passage  concerning  the 
symposia  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  is  uncertain. 
The  number  of  persons  of  the  name  of  Apollonius, 
who  were  natives  of  Egypt,  is  so  great,  that  unless 
some  other  distinguishing  epithet  is  added,  it  is 
impossible  to  say  who  they  were.  An  Apollonius, 
an  Egyptian,  is  mentioned  as  a  soothsayer,  who 
prophesied  the  death  of  Caligula.  (Dion  Cass, 
lix.  29.) 

18.  Surnamed  Eidographus  (eldoypdcpos),  a 
writer  referred  to  by  the  Scholiast  on  Pindar 
(Pyth.  ii.  1)  respecting  a  contest  in  which  Hiero 
won  the  prize.  Some  writers  have  thought  he  was 
a  poet,  but  from  the  Etymol.  M.  (s.  v.  et’Soffea)  it 
is  probable  that  he  was  some  learned  grammarian. 

19.  Of  Laodicea,  is  said  to  have  written  five 
books  on  astrology  (astrologia  apotelesmatica )  in 
which  he  accused  the  Egyptians  of  various  astro¬ 
nomical  errors.  (Paulus  Alex.  Praef.  ad  Isagog.) 
In  the  royal  library  of  Paris  there  exists  a  MS. 
containing  “  Apotelesmata”  of  one  Apollonius, 
which  Fabricius  believes  to  be  the  work  of  Apollo¬ 
nius  of  Laodicea. 

20.  Of  Myndus,  lived  at  the  time  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  and  was  particularly  skilled  in  explain¬ 
ing  nativities.  He  professed  to  have  learned 
his  art  from  the  Chaldeans.  (Senec.  Quaest.  Nat. 
vii.  3  and  17.)  His  statements  respecting  the 
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comets,  which  Seneca  has  preserved,  are  sufficient 
to  shew  that  his  works  were  of  great  importance  for 
astronomy.  Whether  he  is  the  same  as  Apollo¬ 
nius,  a  grammarian  of  Myndus,  who  is  mentioned 
by  Stephanus  Byzantius  (s.  v.  MuvSos),  is  un¬ 
certain. 

21.  Of  Naucratis,  a  pupil  of  Adrianus  and 
Chrestus,  taught  rhetoric  at  Athens.  He  was  an 
opponent  of  Heracleides,  and  with  the  assistance 
of  his  associates  he  succeeded  in  expelling  him 
from  his  chair.  He  cultivated  chiefly  political 
oratory,  and  used  to  spend  a  great  deal  of  time 
upon  preparing  his  speeches  in  retirement.  His 
moral  conduct  is  censured,  as  he  had  a  son  Rufi- 
nus  by  a  concubine.  He  died  at  Athens  in  the 
seventieth  year  of  his  age.  (Philostr.  Vit.  Saph. 
ii.  19,  26.  §  2 ;  Eudoc.  p.  66.) 

22.  Pergaeus.  See  below. 

23.  Rhodius,  was,  according  to  Suidas  and  his 
Greek  anonymous  biographers,  the  son  of  Silleus 
or  Illeus  and  Rhode,  and  born  at  Alexandria 
(comp.  Strab.  xiv.  p.  655)  in  the  phyle  Ptolemais, 
whereas  Athenaeus  (vii.  p.  283)  and  Aelian 
(Hist.  An.  xv.  23)  describe  him  as  a  native  or,  at 
least,  as  a  citizen  of  Naucratis.  He  appears  to 
have  been  bom  in  the  first  half  of  the  reign  of 
Ptolemy  Euergetes,  that  is,  about  B.  c.  235,  and 
his  most  active  period  falls  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy 
Philopator  (b.  c.  221 — 204)  and  of  Ptolemy  Epi- 
phanes.  (b.  c.  204 — 181.)  In  his  youth  he  was 
instructed  by  Callimachus,  but  afterwards  we  find 
a  bitter  enmity  existing  between  them.  The 
cause  of  this  hatred  has  been  explained  by  various 
suppositions  ;  the  most  probable  of  which  seems  to 
be,  that  Apollonius,  in  his  love  of  the  simplicity  of  • 
the  ancient  poets  of  Greece  and  in  his  endeavour 
to  imitate  them,  offended  Callimachus,  or  perhaps 
even  expressed  contempt  for  his  poetry.  The  love 
of  Apollonius  for  the  ancient  epic  poetry  was  in¬ 
deed  so  great,  and  had  such  fascinations  for  him, 
that  even  when  a  youth  (ecprjgos)  he  began  himself 
an  epic  poem  on  the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts. 
When  at  last  the  work  was  completed,  he  read  it 
in  public  at  Alexandria,  but  it  did  not  meet  with 
the  approbation  of  the  audience.  The  cause  of 
this  may  in  part  have  been  the  imperfect  character 
of  the  poem  itself,  which  was  only  a  youthful  at¬ 
tempt  ;  but  it  was  more  especially  owing  to  the  in¬ 
trigues  of  the  other  Alexandrine  poets,  and  above 
all  of  Callimachus,  for  Apollonius  was  in  some  de¬ 
gree  opposed  to  the  taste  which  then  prevailed  at 
Alexandria  in  regard  to  poetry.  Apollonius  was 
deeply  hurt  at  this  failure,  and  it  is  not  impro¬ 
bable  that  the  bitter  epigram  on  Callimachus  which 
is  still  extant  (AnthoL  Grace,  xi.  275)  was  written 
at  that  time.  Callimachus  in  return  wrote  an  in¬ 
vective-poem  called  “  Ibis,”  against  Apollonius,  of 
the  nature  of  which  we  may  form  some  idea  from 
Ovid’s  imitation  of  it  in  a  poem  of  the  same  name. 
Callimachus,  moreover,  expressed  his  enmity  in 
other  poems  also,  and  in  his  hymn  to  Apollo  there 
occur  several  hostile  allusions  to  Apollonius,  espe¬ 
cially  in  v.  105.  Disheartened  by  these  circum¬ 
stances  Apollonius  left  Alexandria  and  went  to 
Rhodes,  which  was  then  one  of  the  great  seats  of 
Greek  literature  and  learning.  Here  he  revised 
his  poem,  and  read  it  to  the  Rhodians,  who  re¬ 
ceived  it  with  great  approbation.  At  the  same 
time  he  delivered  lectures  on  rhetoric,  and  his  re¬ 
putation  soon  rose  to  such  a  height,  that  the  Rho¬ 
dians  honoured  him  with  their  franchise  and  other 
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distinctions.  Apollonius  now  regarded  himself  as 
a  Rhodian,  and  the  surname  Rhodius  has  at  all 
times  been  the  name  by  which  he  has  been  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  other  persons  of  the  same  name. 
Notwithstanding  these  distinctions,  however,  he 
afterwards  returned  to  Alexandria,  but  it  is  un¬ 
known  whether  he  did  so  of  his  own  accord,  or  in 
consequence  of  an  invitation.  He  is  said  to  have 
now  read  his  revised  poem  to  the  Alexandrines, 
who  were  so  delighted  with  it,  that  he  at  once  rose 
to  the  highest  degree  of  fame  and  popularity.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Suidas,  Apollonius  succeeded  Eratos¬ 
thenes  as  chief  librarian  of  the  museum  at  Alexan¬ 
dria,  m  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  about 
b.  c.  194.  Further  particulars  about  his  life  are 
not  mentioned,  but  it  is  probable  that  he  held  his 
office  in  the  museum  until  his  death,  and  one  of 
his  biographers  states,  that  he  was  buried  in  the 
same  tomb  with  Callimachus. 

As  regards  the  poem  on  the  expedition  of  the 
Argonauts  (. Argonautica ),  which  consists  of  four 
books  and  is  still  extant,  Apollonius  collected  his 
materials  from  the  rich  libraries  of  Alexandria,  and 
his  scholiasts  are  always  anxious  to  point  out  the 
sources  from  which  he  derived  this  or  that  account. 
The  poem  gives  a  straightforward  and  simple  de¬ 
scription  of  the  adventure,  and  in  a  tone  which  is 
equal  throughout.  The  episodes,  which  are  not 
numerous  and  contain  particular  mythuses  or  de¬ 
scriptions  of  countries,  are  sometimes  very  beautiful, 
and  give  life  and  colour  to  the  whole  poem.  The 
character  of  Jason,  although  he  is  the  hero  of  the 
poem,  is  not  sufficiently  developed  to  win  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  reader.  The  character  of  Medeia,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  beautifully  drawn,  and  the  gradual 
growth  of  her  love  is  described  with  a  truly  artistic 
moderation.  The  language  is  an  imitation  of  that 
of  Homer,  but  it  is  more  brief  and  concise,  and  has 
all  the  symptoms  of  something  which  is  studied 
and  not  natural  to  the  poet.  The  Argonautica,  in 
short,  is  a  work  of  art  and  labour,  and  thus  forms, 
notwithstanding  its  many  resemblances,  a  contrast 
with  the  natural  and  easy  flow  of  the  Homeric 
poems.  On  its  appearance  the  work  seems  to  have 
made  a  great  sensation,  for  even  contemporaries, 
such  as  Charon,  wrote  commentaries  upon  it.  Our 
present  Scholia  are  abridgements  of  the  commen¬ 
taries  of  Lucillus  of  Tarrha,  Sophocles,  and  Theon, 
all  of  whom  seem  to  have  lived  before  the  Christian 
era.  One  Eirenaeus  is  also  mentioned  as  having 
written  a  critical  and  exegetical  commentary  on 
the  Argonautica.  (Schol.  ad  Apollon'.  Rhod.  i. 
1299,  ii.  127,  1015.)  The  common  Scholia  on 
Apollonius  are  called  the  Florentine  Scholia,  be¬ 
cause  they  were  first  published  at  Florence,  and  to 
distinguish  them  from  the  Paris  Scholia,  which 
were  first  published  in  Schaefer’s  edition  of  the 
Argonautica,  and  consist  chiefly  of  verbal  explana¬ 
tions  and  criticisms.  Among  the  Romans  the 
Argonautica  was  much  read,  and  P.  Terentius 
Varro  Atacinus  acquired  great  reputation  by  his 
translation  of  it.  (Quintil.  x.  1.  §  87.)  The  Ar¬ 
gonautica  of  Valerius  Flaccus  is  a  free  imitation 
of  the  poem  of  Apollonius.  In  the  reign  of  Anas- 
tasius  I.  one  Marianus  made  a  Greek  paraphrase 
of  Apollonius’  poem  in  5608  iambics.  The  first 
edition  of  the  Argonautica  is  that  of  Florence, 
1496,  4to.,  by  J.  Lascaris,  which  contains  the 
Scholia.  The  next  is  the  Aldine  (Venice,  1581, 
8vo.),  which  is  little  more  than  a  reprint  of  the 
Florentine  edition.  The  first  really  critical  edition 
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is  that  of  Brunck.  (Argentorat.  1780,  in  4to.  and 
8vo.)  The  edition  of  Beck  (Leipzig,  1797,  8vo.) 
is  incomplete,  and  the  only  volume  which  appeared 
of  it  contains  the  text,  with  a  Latin  translation 
and  a  few  critical  notes.  G.  Schaefer  published 
an  edition  (Leipz.  1810 — 13,  2  vols.  8vo.),  which 
is  an  improvement  upon  that  of  Brunck,  and  is  the 
first  in  which  the  Paris  Scholia  are  printed.  The 
best  edition  is  that  of  Wellauer,  Leipzig,  1828, 
2  vols.  8vo.,  which  contains  the  various  readings  of 
13  MSS.,  the  Scholia,  and  short  notes. 

Besides  the  Argonautica  and  epigrams  (Antonin. 
Lib.  23),  of  which  we  possess  only  the  one  on 
Callimachus,  Apollonius  wrote  several  other  works 
which  are  now  lost.  Two  of  them,  Ilepl  ’A pxiAo- 
%ov  (Athen.  x.  p.  451)  and  npds  Z rjvodorov  (Schol. 
Venet.  ad  Horn.  ll.  xiii.  65 7),  were  probably  gram¬ 
matical  works,  and  the  latter  may  have  had 
reference  to  the  recension  of  the  Homeric  poems 
by  Zenodotus,  for  the  Scholia  qn  Homer  occasion¬ 
ally  refer  to  Apollonius.  A  third  class  of  Apol¬ 
lonius’  writings  were  his  kt'lctzls,  that  is,  poems  on 
the  origin  or  foundation  of  several  towns.  These 
poems  were  of  an  historico-epical  character,  and 
most  of  them  seem  to  have  been  written  in  hexa¬ 
meter  verse.  The  following  are  known:  1.  'Pd5ou 
ktlctls ,  of  which  one  line  and  a  half  are  preserved 
in  Stephanus  of  Byzantium  (s.  v.  Acot tew),  and  to 
which  we  have  perhaps  to  refer  the  statements 
contained  in  the  Scholiast  on  Pindar.  (01.  vii.  86  ; 
Pyih.  iv.  57.)  2.  Nao/cpctrews  ktlctls,  of  which 

six  lines  are  preserved  in  Athenaeus.  (vii.  p.  283, 
&c. ;  comp.  Aelian,  Hist.  An.  xv.  23.)  3.  ’AAe^av- 

Speias  ktlctls.  (Schol.  ad  Nicand.  Tlier.  11.)  4. 

Kavvov  ktlctls.  (Parthen.  Erot.  1  and  11.)  5.  K vi- 
dys  ktlctls.  (Steph.  Byz.  s.  v.  Tu/mjptos.)  Whether 
the  last  three  were  like  the  first  two  in  verse  or 
prose  is  uncertain,  as  no  fragments  are  extant. 
6.  Kavwnos,  which  may  likewise  have  been  an 
account  of  the  foundation  of  Canopus.  It  was 
written  in  verse,  and  consisted  of  at  least  two 
books.  Two  choliambic  lines  of  it  are  extant. 
(Steph.  Byz.  s.  vv.  Xolpa,  K opLvOos.)  (Compare 
E.  Gerhard,  Lectiones  Apollonianae ,  Leipzig,  1816, 
8vo.  ;  Weichert,  Ueber  das  Leben  und  Gedicht  des 
Apollonius  von  Rhodus,  Meissen,  1821,  8vo.) 

24.  A  Syrian,  a  platonic  philosopher,  who  lived 
about  the  time  of  Hadrian,  and  who  had  inserted 
in  his  works  an  oracle  which  promised  to  Hadrian 
the  government  of  the  P.oman  world.  (Spartian. 
Hadr.  2.) 

25.  Tyaneus.  See  below. 

26.  Of  Tyre,  a  stoic  philosopher,  who  lived  in 
the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Auletes,  is  mentioned  by 
Diogenes  Laertius  (vii.  1,  2,  24,  and  28)  as  the 
author  of  a  work  on  Zeno.  Strabo  (xvi.  p.  757) 
mentions  a  work  of  his  which  he  calls  7rtVa£  raw 
airo  2,-pvwvos  (piXocrocpwv  kcl\  toov  I3l§Alcw,  and 
which  appears  to  have  been  a  short  survey  of  the 
philosophers  and  their  writings  from  the  time  of 
Zeno.  Whether  this  Apollonius  is  the  same  as 
the  one  who  wrote  a  work  on  female  philosophers 
(Phot.  Cod.  161),  or  as  the  author  of  the  chronolo¬ 
gical  work  (xpovLKa)  of  which  Stephanus  Byzan- 
tius  (s.  v.  Xa\K7]TopLov)  quotes  the  fourth  book, 
cannot  be  decided. 

27.  King  of  Tyre,  is  the  hero  of  a  Greek  ro¬ 
mance,  the  author  of  which  is  unknown,  Barth 
(Adyersar.  lviii.  1)  thought  that  the  author  was  a 
Christian  of  the  name  of  Symposius.  About  the 
year  a.  d.  1500,  the  romance  was  put  into  so- 
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called  political  verse  by  Constantinus  or  Gabriel 
Contianus,  and  was  printed  at  Venice,  1603,  4to. 
A  Latin  translation  had  been  published  before  that 
time  by  M.  Velserus,  under  the  title,  “  Narratio 
eorum  quae  acciderunt  Apollonio  Tyrio,”  Aug. 
Vindel.  1595,  4to.  During  the  fifteenth  and  six¬ 
teenth  centuries  this  romance  was  very  popular, 
and  was  translated  into  most  of  the  European  lan¬ 
guages.  [L.  S.] 

APOLLO'NIUS,  surnamed  PERGAEUS,from 
Perga  in  Pamphylia,  his  native  city,  a  mathemati¬ 
cian  educated  at  Alexandria  under  the  successors 
of  Euclid.  He  was  born  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy 
Euergetes  (Eutoc.  Comm,  in  Ap.  Con.  lib.  i.),  and 
died  under  Philopator,  who  reigned  B.  c.  222 — ■ 
205.  (Hephaest.  ap.  Phot.  cod.  cxc.)  He  was, 
therefore,  probably  about  40  years  younger  than 
Archimedes.  His  geometrical  works  were  held  in 
such  esteem,  that  they  procured  for  him  the  ap¬ 
pellation  of  the  Great  Geometer.  (Eutoc.  1.  c.) 
He  is  also  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  as  an  astronomer, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  called  by  the  sobriquet  of 
e,  from  his  fondness  for  observing  the  moon,  the 
shape  of  which  was  supposed  to  resemble  that 
letter.  His  most  important  work,  the  only  con¬ 
siderable  one  which  has  come  down  to  our  time, 
was  a  treatise  on  Conic  Sections  in  eight  books. 
Of  these  the  first  four,  with  the  commentary  of 
Eutocius,  are  extant  in  Greek  ;  and  all  but  the 
eighth  in  Arabic.  The  eighth  book  seems  to  have 
been  lost  before  the  date  of  the  Arabic  versions. 
We  have  also  introductory  lemmata  to  all  the 
eight,  by  Pappus.  The  first  four  books  probably 
contain  little  more  than  the  substance  of  what 
former  geometers  had  done  ;  they  treat  of  the  de¬ 
finitions  and  elementary  properties  of  the  conic 
sections,  of  their  diameters,  tangents,  asymptotes, 
mutual  intersections,  &c.  But  Apollonius  seems 
to  lay  claim  to  originality  in  most  of  what  follows. 
(See  the  introductory  epistle  to  the  first  book.) 
The  fifth  treats  of  the  longest  and  shortest  right 
lines  (in  other  words  the  normals)  which  can  be 
drawn  from  a  given  point  to  the  curve.  The  sixth 
of  the  equality  and  similarity  of  conic  sections; 
and  the  seventh  relates  chiefly  to  their  diameters, 
and  rectilinear  figures  described  upon  them. 

We  learn  from  Eutocius  (Comm,  in  lib.  i.),  that 
Heraclius  in  his  life  of  Archimedes  accused  Apol¬ 
lonius  of  having  appropriated  to  himself  in  this 
work  the  unpublished  discoveries  of  that  great 
mathematician ;  however  this  may  have  been, 
there  is  truth  in  the  reply  quoted  by  the  same 
author  from  Geminus  :  that  neither  Archimedes 
nor  Apollonius  pretended  to  have  invented  this 
branch  of  Geometry,  but  that  Apollonius  had  in¬ 
troduced  a  real  improvement  into  it.  For  whereas 
Archimedes,  according  to  the  ancient  method,  con¬ 
sidered  only  the  section  of  a  right  cone  by  a  plane 
perpendicular  to  its  side,  so  that  the  species  of  the 
curve  depended  upon  the  angle  of  the  cone  ;  Apol¬ 
lonius  took  a  more  general  view,  conceiving  the 
curve  to  be  produced  by  the  intersection  of  any 
plane  with  a  cone  generated  by  a  right  line  passing 
always  through  the  circumference  of  a  fixed  circle 
and  any  fixed  point.  The  principal  edition  of  the 
Conics  is  that  of  Halley,  “  Apoll.  Perg.  Conic,  lib. 
viii.,  &c.,”  Oxon.  1710,  fol.  The  eighth  book  is  a 
conjectural  restoration  founded  on  the  introductory 
lemmata  of  Pappus.  The  first  four  books  were 
translated  into  Latin,  and  published  by  J.  Bapt. 
Memus  (Venice,  1537),  and  by  Commandine 
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(Bologna,  1566).  The  5th,  6th,  and  7th  were 
translated  from  an  Arabic  manuscript  in  the 
Medicean  library  by  Abraham  Echellensis  ant 
Borelli,  and  edited  in  Latin  (Florence,  1661);  anc 
by  Ravius  (Kilonii,  1669). 

Apollonius  was  the  author  of  several  other 
works.  The  following  are  described  by  Pappus  in 
the  7th  book  of  his  Mathematical  Collections  : — 
Ilepi  Aoyov  ATroTOfxijs  and  Ilepi  Xwplov  'Ai ro- 
ro/xrjs,  in  which  it  was  shewn  how  to  draw  a  line 
through  a  given  point  so  as  to  cut  segments  from 
two  given  lines,  1st.  in  a  given  ratio,  2nd%  contain¬ 
ing  a  given  rectangle. 

Of  the  first  of  these  an  Arabic  version  is  still 
extant,  of  which  a  translation  was  edited  by  Hal¬ 
ley,  with  a  conjectural  restoration  of  the  second. 
(Oxon.  1706.) 

Ilepi  Aiupicrpevris  Top/fis.  To  find  a  point  in  a 
given  straight  line  such,  that  the  rectangle  of  its 
distances  from  two  given  points  in  the  same  should 
fulfil  certain  conditions.  (See  Pappus,  l.  c.)  A 
solution  of  this  problem  was  published  by  Robt. 
Simson.  Ilepi  Toiroov  ’E7rt7r^5au',  “  A  Treatise 
in  two  books  on  Plane  Loci.  Restored  by  Robt. 
Simson,”  Glasg.  1749. 

Ilepi  ’E-rracpcuy,  in  which  it  was  proposed  to  draw 
a  circle  fulfilling  any  three  of  the  conditions  of 
passing  through  one  or  more  of  three  given 
points,  and  touching  one  or  more  of  three  given 
circles  and  three  given  straight  lines.  Or,  which 
is  the  same  thing,  to  draw  a  circle  touching  three 
given  circles  whose  radii  may  have  any  magnitude, 
including  zero  and  infinity.  (Ap.  de  Tactionibus 
quae  supers.,  ed.  J.  G.  Camerer.”  Goth,  et  Amst. 
1795,  8vo.) 

Ilepi  Neo'crewr.  To  draw  through  a  given  point 
a  right  line  so  that  a  given  portion  of  it  should  be 
intercepted  between  two  given  right  lines.  (Re¬ 
stored  by  S.  Horsley,  Oxon.  1770.) 

Proclus,  in  his  commentary  on  Euclid,  mentions 
two  treatises.  De  Cochlea  and  De  Perturbatis 
Ralionilms. 

Ptolemy  ( Magn .  Const,  lib.  xii.  init.)  refers  to 
Apollonius  for  the  demonstration  of  certain  pro¬ 
positions  relative  to  the  stations  and  retrogradations 
of  the  planets. 

Eutocius,  in  his  commentary  on  the  Dimensio 
Circuli  of  Archimedes,  mentions  an  arithmetical 
work  called  ’ D,kvto§oov,  (see  Wallis,  Op.  vol.  iii. 
p.  559,)  which  is  supposed  to  be  referred  to  in  a 
fragment  of  the  2nd  book  of  Pappus,  edited  by 
Wallis.  (Op.  vol.  iii.  p.  597.)  (Montucla,  Hist, 
des  Mathem.  vol.  i. ;  Halley,  Praef.  ad  Ap.  Conic. ; 
Wenrich,  de  auct.  Grace,  versionibus  et  comment. 
Syriacis ,  Arab.  Armen.  Persicisque ,  Lips.  1842; 
Pope  Blount,  Censur.  Celeb.  Auth.)  [W.  F.  D.] 
APOLLONIUS  TYANAEUS  (’AttoAAcMos 
Tvaucuos),  a  Pythagorean  philosopher,  born  at 
Tyana  in  Cappadocia  about  four  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  Much  of  his  reputation  is  to  be 
attributed  to  the  belief  in  his  magical  or  super¬ 
natural  powers,  and  the  parallel  which  modern  and 
ancient  writers  have  attempted  to  draw  between 
his  character  and  supposed  miracles,  and  those  of 
the  Author  of  our  religion.  His  life  by  Philostratus 
is  a  mass  of  incongruities  and  fables  :  whether  it 
have  any  groundwork  of  historical  truth,  and  whe¬ 
ther  it  were  written  wholly  or  partly  with  a  con¬ 
troversial  aim,  are  questions  we  shall  be  better 
prepared  to  discuss  after  giving  an  account  of  the 
contents  of  the  work  itself 
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Apollonius,  according  to  the  narrative  of  his 
biographer,  was  of  noble  ancestry,  and  claimed 
kindred  with  the  founders  of  the  city  of  Tyana. 
We  need  not  stop  to  dispute  the  other  story  of  the 
incarnation  of  the  god  Proteus,  or  refer  it,  with 
Tillemont,  to  demoniacal  agency.  At  the  age  of 
fourteen  he  was  placed  under  the  care  of  Euthyde- 
mus,  a  rhetorician  of  Tarsus ;  but,  being  disgusted 
at  the  luxury  of  the  inhabitants,  he  obtained  leave 
of  his  father  and  instructor  to  retire  to  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  town  of  Aegae.  Here  he  is  said  to  have 
studied  the  whole  circle  of  the  Platonic,  Sceptic, 
Epicurean,  and  Peripatetic  philosophy,  and  ended 
by  giving  his  preference  to  the  Pythagorean,  in 
which  he  had  been  trained  by  Euxenus  of  Hera- 
clea.  (Phil.  i.  7.)  Immediately,  as  if  the  idea  of 
treading  in  the  footsteps  of  Pythagoras  had  seized 
him  in  his  earliest  youth,  he  began  to  exercise 
himself  in  the  severe  asceticism  of  the  sect ;  ab¬ 
stained  from  animal  food  and  woollen  clothing, 
foreswore  wine  and  the  company  of  women,  suf¬ 
fered  his  hair  to  grow,  and  betook  himself  to  the 
temple  of  Aesculapius  at  Aegae,  who  was  supposed 
to  regard  him  with  peculiar  favour.  He  was  re¬ 
called  to  Tyana,  in  the  twentieth  year  of  his  age, 
by  his  father’s  death  :  after  dividing  his  inherit¬ 
ance  with  a  brother  whom  he  is  said  to  have  re¬ 
claimed  from  dissolute  living,  and  giving  the  greater 
part  of  what  remained  to  his  poorer  relatives  (Phil, 
i.  13),  he  returned  to  the  discipline  of  Pythagoras, 
and  for  five  years  preserved  the  mystic  silence, 
during  which  alone  the  secret  truths  of  philosophy 
were  disclosed.  At  the  end  of  the  five  years,  he 
travelled  in  Asia  Minor,  going  from  city  to  city, 
and  everywhere  disputing,  like  Pythagoras,  upon 
divine  rites.  There  is  a  blank  in  his  biography, 
at  this  period  of  his  life,  of  about  twenty  years, 
during  which  we  must  suppose  the  same  employ¬ 
ment  to  have  continued,  unless  indeed  we  have 
reason  to  suspect  that  the  received  date  of  his  birth 
has  been  anticipated  twenty  years.  He  was  be¬ 
tween  forty  and  fifty  years  old  when  he  set  out  on 
his  travels  to  the  east ;  and  here  Philostratus 
sends  forth  his  hero  on  a  voyage  of  discovery,  in 
which  we  must  be  content  rapidly  to  follow  him. 
From  Aegae  he  went  to  Nineveh,  where  he  met 
Damis,  the  future  chronicler  of  his  actions,  and, 
proceeding  on  his  route  to  India,  he  discoursed  at 
Babylon  with  Bardanes,  the  Parthian  king,  and 
consulted  the  magi  and  Brahmins,  who  were  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  imparted  to  him  some  theurgic  se¬ 
crets.  He  next  visited  Taxila,  the  capital  of 
Phraortes,  an  Indian  prince,  where  he  met  Iarchas, 
the  chief  of  the  Brahmins,  and  disputed  with  In¬ 
dian  Gymnosophists  already  versed  in  Alexandrian 
philosophy.  (Phil.  iii.  51.)  This  eastern  journey 
asted  five  years  :  at  its  conclusion,  he  returned  to 
the  Ionian  cities,  where  we  first  hear  of  his  pre¬ 
tensions  to  miraculous  power,  founded,  as  it  would 
seem,  on  the  possession  of  some  divine  knowledge  n 
derived  from  the  east.  If  it  be  true  that  the 
ponours  of  a  god  were  decreed  to  him  at  this  i 
period  of  his  life,  we  are  of  course  led  to  suspect  : 
some  collusion  with  the  priests  (iv.  1),  who  .ire  I 
said  to  have  referred  the  sick  to  him  for  relief.  . 
From  Ionia  he  crossed  over  into  Greece  (iv.  11),  , 
visited  the  temples  and  oracles  which  lay  in  his  I 
way,  everywhere  disputing  about  religion,  and  ! 
assuming  the  authority  of  a  divine  legislator.  At  li 
the  Eleusinian  mysteries  he  was  rejected  as  a  ma-  • 
gician,  and  did  not  obtain  admission  to  them  until  I 
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a  later  period  of  his  life :  the  same  cause  excluded 
him  at  the  cave  of  Trophonius  (from  whence  he 
pretended  to  have  obtained  the  sacred  books  of 
Pythagoras),  and  which  he  entered  by  force,  (viii. 
19.)  After  visiting  Lacedaemon,  Corinth,  and  the 
other  towns  of  Greece,  he  bent  his  course  towards 
Rome,  and  arrived  there  just  after  an  edict  against 
magicians  had  been  issued  by  Nero.  He  was  im¬ 
mediately  brought  before  Telesinus  the  consul,  and 
Tigellinus,  the  favourite  of  the  emperor,  the  first  of 
whom  dismissed  him,  we  are  told,  from  the  love  of 
philosophy,  and  the  latter  from  the  fear  of  a  magic 
power,  which  could  make  the  letters  vanish  from 
the  indictment.  On  his  acquittal,  he  went  to 
Spain,  Africa,  and  Athens,  where,  on  a  second  ap¬ 
plication,  he  was  admitted  to  the  mysteries  ;  and 
from  Athens  proceeded  to  Alexandria,  where  Ves¬ 
pasian,  who  was  maturing  his  revolt,  soon  saw  the 
use  which  might  be  made  of  such  an  ally.  The 
I  story  of  their  meeting  may  be  genuine,  and  is  cer¬ 
tainly  curious  as  exhibiting  Apollonius  in  the  third 
of  the  threefold  characters  assumed  by  Pythagoras 
• — philosopher,  mystic,  and  politician.  Vespasian 
was  met  at  the  entrance  of  the  city  by  a  body  of 
magistrates,  praefects  and  philosophers,  and  hastily 
asked  whether  the  Tyanean  was  among  the  num¬ 
ber.  Being  told  that  he  was  philosophizing  in  the 
I  Serapeum,  he  proceeded  thither,  and  begged  Apol¬ 
lonius  to  make  him  emperor :  the  philosopher  re- 
i  plied  that  “he  had  already  done  so,  in  praying  the 
gods  for  a  just  and  venerable  sovereign upon 
which  Vespasian  declared  that  he  resigned  himself 
entirely  into  his  hands.  A  council  of  philosophers 
was  forthwith  held,  including  Dio  and  Euphrates, 
i  Stoics  in  the  emperor’s  train,  in  which  the  ques¬ 
tion  was  formally  debated,  Euphrates  protesting 
against  the  ambition  of  Vespasian  and  the  base 
subserviency  of  Apollonius,  and  advocating  the 
restoration  of  a  republic,  (v.  31.)  This  dispute 
laid  the  foundation  of  a  lasting  quarrel  between 
the  two  philosophers,  to  which  Philostratus  often 
alludes.  The  last  journey  of  Apollonius  was  to 
Ethiopia,  whence  he  returned  to  settle  in  the  Ionian 
cities.  The  same  friendship  which  his  father  had 
shewn  was  continued  towards  him  by  the  emperor 
Titus,  who  is  said  to  have  invited  him  to  Argos  in 
Cilicia,  and  to  have  obtained  a  promise  that  he 
would  one  day  visit  Rome.  On  the  accession  of 
Domitian,  Apollonius  endeavoured  to  excite  the  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Asia  Minor  against  the  tyrant.  An  order 
was  sent  to  bring  him  to  Rome,  which  he  thought 
proper  to  anticipate  by  voluntarily  surrendering 
himself,  to  avoid  bringing  suspicion  on  his  compa¬ 
nions.  On  being  conducted  into  the  emperor’s 
presence,  his  prudence  deserted  him  :  he  launched 
forth  into  the  praise  of  Nerva,  and  was  hurried  to 
prison,  loaded  with  chains.  The  charges  against 
him  resolved  themselves  into  three  heads — the 
singularity  of  his  dress  and  appearance,  his  being 
worshipped  as  a  god,  and  his  sacrificing  a  child 
with  Nerva  for  an  augury.  As  destruction  seemed 
impending,  it  was  a  time  to  display  his  miraculous 
powers  :  he  vanished  from  his  persecutors ;  and 
after  appearing  to  Darius  at  Puteoli  at  the  same 
hour  he  disappeared  from  Rome,  he  passed  over 
nto  Greece,  where  he  remained  two  years,  having 
given  out  that  the  emperor  had  publicly  acquitted 
him.  The  last  years  of  his  life  were  probably 
spent  at  Ephesus,  where  he  is  said  to  have  pro¬ 
claimed  the  death  of  the  tyrant  Domitian  at  the 
instant  it  took  place.  Three  places — Ephesus, 
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Rhodes,  and  Crete,  laid  claim  to  the  honour  of 
being  his  last  dwelling-place.  Tyana,  where  a 
temple  was  dedicated  to  him,  became  henceforth 
one  of  the  sacred  cities,  and  possessed  the  privilege 
of  electing  its  own  magistrates. 

We  now  proceed  to  discuss  very  briefly  three 
questions.  I.  The  historical  groundwork  on  which 
the  narrative  of  Philostratus  was  founded.  II.  How 
far,  if  at  all,  it  was  designed  as  a  rival  to  the  Gos¬ 
pel  history.  III.  The  real  character  of  Apollonius 
himself. 

I.  However  impossible  it  may  be  to  separate 
truth  from  falsehood  in  the  narrative  of  Philos¬ 
tratus,  we  cannot  conceive  that  a  professed  history, 
appealed  to  as  such  by  contemporary  authors,  and 
written  about  a  hundred  years  after  the  death  of 
Apollonius  himself,  should  be  simply  tire  invention 
of  a  writer  of  romance.  It  must  be  allowed,  that 
all  the  absurd  fables  of  Ctesias,  the  confused  false¬ 
hoods  of  all  mythologies  (which  become  more  and 
more  absurd  as  they  are  farther  distant),  eastern 
fairy  tales,  and  perhaps  a  parody  of  some  of  the 
Christian  miracles,  are  all  pressed  into  the  service 
by  Philostratus  to  adorn  the  life  of  his  hero  :  it 
will  be  allowed  further,  that  the  history  itself, 
stripped  of  the  miracles,  is  probably  as  false  as  the 
miracles  themselves.  Still  we  cannot  account  for 
the  reception  of  the  narrative  among  the  ancients, 
and  even  among  the  fathers  themselves,  unless 
there  had  been  some  independent  tradition  of  the 
character  of  Apollonius  on  which  it  rested.  Euse¬ 
bius  of  Caesarea,  who  answered  the  Aoyos  <pi\a- 
Aridrjs  7i -pos  XpicrTLavous  of  Hieroeles  (in  which  a 
comparison  was  attempted  between  our  Lord  and 
Apollonius),  seems  (c.  v.)  to  allow  the  truth 
of  Philostratus’s  narrative  in  the  main,  with  the 
exception  of  what  is  miraculous.  And  the  parody, 
if  it  may  be  so  termed,  of  the  life  of  Pythagoras, 
may  be  rather  traceable  to  the  impostor  himself 
than  to  the  ingenuity  of  his  biographer.  Statues 
and  temples  still  existed  in  his  honour ;  his  letters 
and  supposed  writings  were  extant ;  the  manu¬ 
script  of  his.  life  by  Damis  the  Assyrian  was  the 
original  work  which  was  dressed  out  by  the  rheto¬ 
ric  of  Philostratus  ;  and  many  notices  of  his  visits 
and  acts  might  be  found  in  the  public  records  of 
Asiatic  cities,  which  would  have  at  once  disproved 
the  history,  if  inconsistent  with  it.  Add  to  this, 
that  another  life  of  Apollonius  of  Tyana,  by  Moe- 
ragenes,  is  mentioned,  which  was  professedly  dis¬ 
regarded  by  Philostratus,  because,  he  says,  it 
omitted  many  important  particulars,  and  which 
Origen,  who  had  read  it,  records  to  have  spoken  of 
Apollonius  as  a  magician  whose  imposture  had  de¬ 
ceived  many  celebrated  philosophers.  The  conclu¬ 
sion  we  seem  to  come  to  on  the  whole  is,  that  at  a 
period  when  there  was  a  general  belief  in  magical 
powers  Apollonius  did  attain  great  influence  by 
pretending  to  them,  and  that  the  history  of  Philos¬ 
tratus  gives  a  just  idea  of  his  character  and  repu¬ 
tation,  however  inconsistent  in  its  facts  and  absurd 
in  its  marvels. 

II.  We  have  purposely  omitted  the  wonders 
with  which  Philostratus  has  garnished  his  narra¬ 
tive,  of  which  they  do  not  in  general  form  an 
essential  part.  Many  of  these  are  curiously  co¬ 
incident  with  the  Christian  miracles.  The  pro¬ 
clamation  of  the  birth  of  Apollonius  to  his  mother 
by  Proteus,  -and  the  incarnation  of  Proteus  himself, 
the  chorus  of  swans  which  sung  for  joy  on  the  oc¬ 
casion,  the  casting  out  of  devils,  raising  the  dead, 
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and  healing  the  sick,  the  sudden  disappearances 
and  reappearances  of  Apollonius,  his  adventures  in 
the  cave  of  Trophonius,  and  the  sacred  voice  which 
called  him  at  his  death,  to  which  may  be  added 
his  claim  as  a  teacher  having  authority  to  reform 
the  world — cannot  fail  to  suggest  the  parallel  pas¬ 
sages  in  the  Gospel  history.  We  know,  too,  that 
Apollonius  was  one  among  many  rivals  set  up  by 
the  Eclectics  (as,  for  instance,  by  Hierocles  of 
Nicomedia  in  the  time  of  Diocletian)  to  our  Saviour 
• — an  attempt,  it  may  be  worth  remarking,  renewed 
by  the  English  freethinkers,  Blount  and  Lord  Her¬ 
bert.  Still  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  resem¬ 
blances  are  very  general,  that  where  Philostratus 
has  borrowed  from  the  Gospel  narrative,  it  is  only 
as  he  has  borrowed  from  all  other  wonderful  his¬ 
tory,  and  that  the  idea  of  a  controversial  aim  is 
inconsistent  with  the  account  which  makes  the  life 
written  by  Damis  the  groundwork  of  the  more  re¬ 
cent  story.  Moreover,  Philostratus  wrote  at  the 
command  of  the  empress  Julia  Domna,  and  was  at 
the  time  living  in  the  palace  of  Alexander  Severus, 
who  worshipped  our  Lord  with  Orpheus  and 
Apollonius  among  his  Penates  :  so  that  it  seems 
improbable  he  should  have  felt  any  peculiar  hosti¬ 
lity  to  Christianity;  while,  on  the'  other  hand,  he 
would  be  acquainted  with  the  general  story  of  our 
Lord’s  life,  from  which  he  might  naturally  draw 
many  of  his  own  incidents.  On  the  whole,  then, 
we  conclude  with  Ritter,  that  the  life  of  Apollonius 
was  not  written  with  a  controversial  aim,  as  the 
resemblances,  although  real,  only  indicate  that  a 
few  things  were  borrowed,  and  exhibit  no  trace  of 
a  systematic  parallel.  (Ritter,  Geschichte  der  Phil. 
vol.  iv.  p.  492.) 

III.  The  character  of  Apollonius  as  well  as  the 
facts  of  his  life  bear  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  those 
of  Pythagoras,  whom  he  professedly  followed.  Tra¬ 
vel,  mysticism,  and  disputation,  are  the  three  words 
in  which  the  earlier  half  of  both  their  lives  majr  be 
summed  up.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Apollo¬ 
nius  pretended  to  supernatural  powers,  and  was 
variously  regarded  by  the  ancients  as  a  magician 
and  a  divine  being.  The  object  of  his  scheme,  as 
far  as  it  can  be  traced,  was  twofold  —  partly  philo¬ 
sophical  and  partly  religious.  As  a  philosopher, 
he  is  to  be  considered  as  one  of  the  middle  terms 
between  the  Greek  and  Oriental  systems,  which 
he  endeavoured  to  harmonize  in  the  symbolic  lore 
of  Pythagoras.  The  Pythagorean  doctrine  of 
numbers,  and  their  principles  of  music  and  astro¬ 
nomy,  he  looked  upon  as  quite  subordinate,  while 
his  main  efforts  were  directed  to  re-establish  the 
old  religion  on  a  Pythagorean  basis.  His  aim 
was  to  purify  the  worship  of  Paganism  from  the 
corruptions  which  he  said  the  fables  of  the  poets 
had  introduced,  and  restore  the  rites  of  the  temples 
in  all  their  power  and  meaning.  In  his  works  on 
divination  by  the  stars,  and  on  offerings,  he  rejects 
sacrifices  as  impure  in  the  sight  of  God.  All  ob¬ 
jects  of  sense,  even  fire,  partook  of  a  material  and 
corruptible  nature  :  prayer  itself  should  be  the  un¬ 
tainted  offering  of  the  heart,  and  was  polluted  by 
passing  through  the  lips.  (Enseb.  Prep.  Ev.  iv.  13.) 
This  objection  to  sacrifice  was  doubtless  connected 
with  the  Pythagorean  doctrine  of  the  transmigra¬ 
tion  of  souls.  In  the  miracles  attributed  to  him 
we  see  the  same  trace  of  a  Pythagorean  character: 
they  are  chiefly  prophecies,  and  it  is  not  the 
power  of  controlling  the  laws  of  nature  which 
Apollonius  lays  claim  to,  but  rather  a  wonder- 
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working  secret,  which  gives  him  a  deeper  insight 
into  them  than  is  possessed  by  ordinary  men. 
Upon  the  whole,  we  may  place  Apollonius  mid¬ 
way  between  the  mystic  philosopher  and  the  mere 
impostor,  between  Pythagoras  and  Lucian’s  Alex¬ 
ander  ;  and  in  this  double  character  he  was  re¬ 
garded  by  the  ancients  themselves. 

The  following  list  of  Apollonius’s  works  has 
come  down  to  us  :  1.  "Tpvos  els  M urjpoavvav. 

(Philostr.  Vit.  Apoll.  i.  14;  Suidas,  s.  v.  Apoll.) 
2.  Tlvdayopov  $o!;cu,  and  3.  IlvOayopov  fiios,  men¬ 
tioned  by  Suidas,  and  probably  (see  Ritter)  one  of 
the  works  which,  according  to  Philostratus  (viii. 
19),  Apollonius  brought  with  him  from  the  cave  of 
Trophonius.  4.  A LadrjKrj,  written  in  Ionic  Greek. 
(Phil.  i.  3;  vii.  39.)  5.  ’ Airohoyia  against  a 

complaint  of  Euphrates  the  philosopher  to  Domi- 
tian.  (viii.  7.)  6.  ITept  pavr elas  aarepwv. 

7.  TeAeTcu  rj  7r epl  Svaid/v.  (iff.  41,  iv.  19; 
Euseb.  Prep.  Ev.  iv.  13.)  8.  Xppapol,  quoted  by 

Suidas.  9.  'NvxO'qpepov,  a  spurious  work.  10. 
’E7TicrToAal  LXXXV.  Bp.  Lloyd  supposes  those 
which  are  still  extant  to  be  a  spurious  work.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  Laconic 
brevity  of  their  style  suits  well  with  the  authorita¬ 
tive  character  of  the  philosopher.  They  were  cer¬ 
tainly  not  inventions  of  Philostratus,  and  are  not 
wholly  the  same  with  the  collection  to  which  he 
refers.  The  ’ATroXoyia  which  is  given  by  Philos¬ 
tratus  (viii.  7)  is  the  only  other  extant  writing  of 
Apollonius.  [B.  J.] 

APOLLONIUS,  artists.  1.  Apollonius  and 
Tauriscus  of  Tralles,  were  two  brothers,  and  the 
sculptors  of  the  group  which  is  commonly  known 
as  the  Famese  bull,  representing  the  punishment 
of  Dirce  by  Zethus  and  Amphion.  [Dirce.]  It 
was  taken  from  Rhodes  to  Rome  by  Asinius  Pollio, 
and  afterwards  placed  in  the  baths  of  Caracalla, 
where  it  was  dug  up  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
deposited  in  the  Farnese  palace.  It  is  now  at 
Naples.  After  its  discovery,  it  ivas  restored,  in  a 
manner  not  at  all  in  keeping  with  its  style,  by 
Battista  Bianchi  of  Milan.  There  is  some  reason 
to  believe  that  additions  were  made  to  it  in  the 
time  of  Caracalla.  It  was  originally  formed  out 
of  one  block  of  marble.  A  full  description  of  the 
group  is  given  hy  Winckelmann,  who  distinguishes 
the  old  parts  from  the  new. 

From  the  style  of  the  ancient  portions  of  the 
group,  Winckelmann  and  Muller  refer  its  execution 
to  the  same  period  to  which  they  imagine  the 
Laocoon  to  belong,  that  is,  the  period  after  Alex¬ 
ander  the  Great.  Both  groups  belong  to  the  same 
school  of  art,  the  Rhodian,  and  both  probably  to 
the  same  period.  If,  therefore,  we  admit  the  force 
of  the  arguments  of  Lessing  and  Thiersch  respect¬ 
ing  the  date  of  the  Laocoon  [Ageladas],  we  may 
infer,  that  the  Farnese  bull  was  newly  executed 
when  Asinius  Pollio  took  it  to  Rome,  and  conse¬ 
quently,  that  Apollonius  and  Tauriscus  flourished 
at  the  beginning  of  the  first  century  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  aera.  It  is  worth  while  to  notice,  that  we 
have  no  history  of  this  work  before  its  removal 
from  Rhodes  to  Rome. 

Pliny  says  of  Apollonius  and  Tauriscus,  “Pa- 
rentum  ii  certamen  de  se  fecere :  Menecratem 
videri  professi,  sed  esse  naturalem  Artemidorum,” 
which  is  understood  to  mean,  that  they  placed  an 
inscription  on  their  work,  expressing  a  doubt  whe¬ 
ther  their  father,  Artemidorus,  or  their  teacher, 
Menecrates,  ought  to  be  considered  their  true  pa- 
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rent.  The  Farnese  bull  bears  no  such  inscription, 
but  there  are  the  marks  of  an  effaced  inscription 
on  a  trunk  of  a  tree  which  forms  a  support  for  the 
figure  of  Zethus.  (Plin.  xxxvi.  4.  §  10;  Winckel- 
mann,  Werke,  vi.  p.  52,  vii.  p.  205;  Muller,  Arc! idol, 
der  Kunst.  §  157.) 

2.  An  Athenian  sculptor,  the  son  of  Nestor, 
was  the  maker  of  the  celebrated  torso  of  Hercules 
in  the  Belvedere,  which  is  engraved  in  the  Mus. 
Pio-Clement.  iii.  pi.  10,  and  on  which  is  inscribed 
AnOAAHNIOS  NE2TOPQ2  A0HNAIQ2  EITOIEI. 
From  the  formation  of  the  letters  of  the  inscription, 
the  age  of  the  sculptor  may  be  fixed  at  about  the 
birth  of  Christ.  The  work  itself  is  one  of  the  most 
splendid  remains  of  Grecian  art.  There  is  at  Rome 

;  a  statue  of  Aesculapius  by  the  same  artist.  (Winc- 
kelmann,  Werke ,  i.  p.  226,  iii.  p.  39,  vi.  pp.  64,  94, 
101,  vii.  p.  215  ;  Thiersch,  Epochen ,  p.  332.) 

3.  An  Athenian  sculptor,  the  son  of  Archias, 
made  the  bronze  head  of  the  young  hero,  which 
was  found  at  Herculaneum  and  is  engraved  in  the 
Mus.  Hercid.  i.  tab.  45.  It  bears  the  inscription, 
AII0AA0NI02  APXIOT  A0HNAIO2  EnnH2E. 
It  probably  belongs  to  the  period  about  the  birth 
of  Christ.  (Winckelmann,  Werke,  ii.  p.  158,  iv.  p. 
284,  v.  p.  239,  vii.  p.  92.) 

4.  A  sculptor,  whose  name  is  inscribed  on  the 
:  beautiful  marble  statue  of  a  young  satyr,  in  the 

possession  of  the  Earl  of  Egremont,  at  Petworth, 
Sussex.  [P.  S.] 

APOLLO'NIUS  (’A7roAA<wuos),  physicians. 
For  a  list  of  the  physicians  of  this  name  see 
i  Fabricius,  Bibl.  Gr.  vol.  xiii.  p.  74,  ed.  vet.;  Le 
1  Clerc,  Hist,  de  la  Med. ;  Haller,  Biblioth.  Medic. 

Bract,  vol.  i. ;  Harless,  Analecta  Historico-Crit.  de 
,  Archigene  Medico  et  de  Apolloniis,  <$£c.,  Bamberg. 
1816,  4to. ;  Sprengel,  Hist,  de  la  Med. 

1,  2.  Apollonius  Antiochenus  (’A vtiox*vs), 
the  name  of  two  physicians,  father  and  son,  who 
i  were  born  at  Antioch,  and  belonged  to  the  sect  of 
the  Empirici.  They  lived  after  Serapion  of  Alex- 
■  andria  and  before  Menodotus  [Serapion  ;  Meno- 
dotus],  and  therefore  probably  in  the  first  or 
i  second  century  b.  c.  (Gal.  Introd.  c.  4.  vol.  xiv. 
p.  683.)  One  of  them  is  very  likely  the  person 
sometimes  called  “  Apollonius  Empiricus ;”  the 
l  other  may  perhaps  be  Apollonius  Senior. 

3.  Apollonius  Archistrator  (^px^rparup) 
[is  the  author  of  a  medical  prescription  quoted  by 
Andromachus  (ap.  Gal.  De  Compos.  Medicam.  sec. 
Gen.  v.  12,  vol.  xiii.  p.  835),  and  must  therefore 
have  lived  in  or  before  the  first  century  after 
:  Christ.  Nothing  is  known  of  the  events  of  his  life. 

|  4.  Apollonius  Biblas  (BigAas),  lived  proba¬ 

bly  in  the  second  century  b.  c.,  and  wrote,  after 
Zeno’s  death,  a  book  in  answer  to  a  work  which 
he  had  composed  on  the  meaning  of  certain  marks 
(xapa/rr7jpes)  that  are  found  at  the  end  of  some 
chapters  in  the  third  book  of  the  Epidemics  of 
Hippocrates.  (Gal.  Comm.  II.  in  Hippocr.  “  Epid. 
HIP  §  5,  vol.  xvii.  pt.  i.  p.  618.)  It  seems  most 
likely  that  he  is  not  the  same  person  as  Apollonius 
Empiricus.  His  name  is  supposed  to  be  connected 
with  the  word  fiigXianos ,  and  seems  to  have  been 
given  him  for  being  (as  we  say)  a  book-worm. 

5.  Apollonius  Citiensis  (Kmeiis),  the  oldest 
!  commentator  on  Hippocrates  whose  works  are  still 
i  extant.  He  was  a  native  of  Citium,  in  Cyprus 
(Strabo,  xiv.  6,  p.  243,  ed.  Tauchn.),  and  studied 
medicine  at  Alexandria  under  Zopyrus  (Apollon. 
Cit.  p.  2,  ed.  Dietz) ;  he  is  supposed  to  have  lived 
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in  the  first  century  b.  c.  The  only  work  of  his 
that  remains  is  a  short  Commentary  on  Hippo¬ 
crates,  Ilepl  ''ApOpwv,  De  Articulis ,  in  three  books. 
It  is  dedicated  to  a  king  of  the  name  of  Ptolemy, 
who  is  conjectured  to  have  been  a  younger  brother 
of  Ptolemy  Auletes,  king  of  Egypt,  who  was 
made  king  of  Cyprus,  and  who  is  mentioned 
several  times  by  Cicero.  ( Pro  Dom.  c.  8,  20, 
Pro  Flacc.  c.  13,  Pro  Seoet.  c.  26.)  Some  por¬ 
tions  of  this  work  were  published  by  Cocchi 
in  his  Discorso  delV  Anatomia ,  Firenze,  1745, 
4to.,  p.  8,  and  also  in  his  Graecorum  Chirurgici 
Libri ,  Florent.  1754,  fob  The  whole  work,  how¬ 
ever,  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  the  first 
volume  of  Dietz’s  Scholia  in  Hippocratem  et  Ga- 
lenum ,  Regim.  Pruss.  1834,  8vo.;  and  an  improved 
edition  with  a  Latin  translation  was  published  by 
Kuhn,  Lips.  1837,  4to.,  which,  however,  was  not 
quite  finished  at  the  time  of  his  death.  (See 
Kuhn,  Additam.  ad  Elenchum  Medicorum  Veterum 
a  Jo.  A.  Fabricio,  <$£c.  exhibitum,  Lips.  1826,  4to., 
fascic.  iii.  p.  5  ;  Dietz,  Schol.  in  Hipp.  et  Gal.  vol. 
i.  praef.  p.  v.;  Littre,  Oeuvres  d?  Hippocr.  vol.  i. 
Introd.  p.  92  ;  Choulant,  Ilandbuch  der  Bucher- 
kunde  fur  die  Aeltere  Medicin.) 

6.  Apollonius,  Claudius,  must  have  lived  in 
or  before  the  second  century  after  Christ,  as  one  of 
his  antidotes  is  quoted  by  Galen.  (De  Antid.  ii. 
11,  vol.  xiv.  p.  171.)  Nothing  is  known  of  his 
life. 

7.  Apollonius  Cyprius  ( Kvnpios )  was  the 
pupil  of  Olympicus  and  the  tutor  to  Julianus. 
He  was  a  native  of  Cyprus,  belonged  to  the  sect 
of  the  Methodici,  and  lived  probably  in  the  first 
century  after  Christ.  Nothing  more  is  known  of 
his  history.  (Gal.  De  Meth.  Med.  i.  7,  vol.  x. 
pp.  53,  54.) 

8.  Apollonius  Empiricus  (’EfC7reipucos-),  is 
supposed  to  be  one  of  the  persons  called  ‘‘Apol¬ 
lonius  Antiochenus.”  He  lived,  according  to 
Celsus  (De  Med.  i.  praef.  p.  5),  after  Serapion 
of  Alexandria.,  and  before  Heracleides  of  Taren- 
tum,  and  therefore  probably  in  the  second  cen¬ 
tury  b.  c.  He  belonged  to  the  sect  of  the  Empirici, 
and  wrote  a  book  in  answer  to  Zeno’s  work 
on  the  xaPaKTVPes  in  Hippocrates,  mentioned 
above.  This  was  answered  by  Zeno,  and  it  was 
this  second  work  that  drew  from  Apollonius  Biblas 
his  treatise  on  the  subject  after  Zeno’s  death.  (Gal. 
Comm.  II.  in  Hipp.  “  Epid.  IIIP  §  5,  vol.  xvii. 
pt.  i.  p.  618.)  He  is  mentioned  also  by  Galen, 
De  Meth.  Med.  ii.  7,  vol.  x.  p.  142. 

9.  Apollonius  Glaucus  must  have  lived  in  or 
before  the  second  century  after  Christ,  as  his  work 
“On  Internal  Diseases”  is  quoted  by  Caelius 
Aurelianus.  (De  Morb.  Chron.  iv.  8,  p.  536.) 
Nothing  is  known  of  his  life. 

10.  Apollonius  Herophileius  ('Hpocp(Aeios) 
is  supposed  to  be  the  same  person  as  Apollonius 
Mus.  He  wrote  a  pharmaceutical  work  entitled 
ITepl  EviropicrTuy,  De  Facile  Parabilibus  (Gal.  De 
Compos.  Medicam.  sec.  Loc.  vi.  9,  vol.  xii.  p.  995), 
which  is  very  frequently  quoted  by  Galen,  and 
which  is  probably  the  work  referred  to  by  Oribasius 
(Eupor.  ad  Eunap.  i.  prooem.  p.  574),  and  of  which 
some  fragments  are  quoted  in  Cramer’s  Anecd. 
Graeca  Paris,  vol.  i.  p.  395,  as  still  existing  in  MS. 
in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris.  He  lived  before 
Andromachus,  as  that  writer  quotes  him  (ap.  Gal. 
De  Compos.  Medicam.  sec.  Loc.  vol.  xiii.  pp.  76, 
114,  137,  308,  326,  981),  and  also  before  Archi- 
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genes  (Gal.  ibid.  vol.  xii.  p.  515)  ;  we  may  there¬ 
fore  conclude  that  he  lived  in  or  before  the  first 
century  after  Christ.  He  was  a  follower  of  Hero- 
philus,  and  is  said  by  Galen  [ibid.  p.  510)  to  have 
lived  for  some  time  at  Alexandria.  His  work,  Tlepl 
Mvpwv,  On  Ointments ,  is  quoted  by  Athenaeus 
(xv.  p.  688),  and  he  is  also  mentioned  by  Caelius 
Aurelianus.  [De  Morb.  Ac.  ii.  28,  p.  139). 

11.  Apollonius  Hippocraticus  [AmroKpa- 
reios),  is  said  by  Galen  [De  Seda  Opt.  c.  14. 
vol.  i.  p.  144  ;  Comment.  III.  in  Hippocr.  “  De 
Rat.  Viet,  in  Morb.  Ac.”  c.  38.  vol.  xv.  p.  703)  to 
have  been  a  pupil  of  Hippocrates  II.,  and  must 
therefore  have  lived  in  the  fourth  century  b.  c. 
He  is  blamed  by  Erasistratus  (ap.  Gal.  1.  c.)  for 
his  excessive  severity  in  restricting  the  quantity 
of  drink  allowed  to  his  patients. 

12.  Apollonius  Memphites  [Mepuplrps)  was 
born  at  Memphis  in  Egypt,  and  was  a  follower  of 
Erasistratus.  (Gal.  Introd.  c.  10.  vol.  xiv.  p.  700.) 
He  must  therefore  have  lived  about  the  third  cen¬ 
tury  B.  c.,  and  is  probably  the  same  person  who  is 
called  “  Apollonius  Stratonicus.”  He  wrote  a  work 
“  On  the  Names  of  the  Parts  of  the  Human  Body” 
(Gal.  1.  c.,  and  Definit.  prooem.  vol.  xix.  p.  347), 
and  is  quoted  by  Erotianus  [Gloss.  Hipp.  p.  86), 
Galen  [De  Antid.  ii.  14,  vol.  xiv.  p.  188),  Nico¬ 
laus  Myrepsus  [De  Aur.  cc.  1 1,  16.  pp.  831,  832), 
and  other  ancient  writers. 

13.  Apollonius  Mus  (Mus),  a  follower  of 
Herophilus,  of  whose  life  no  particulars  are  known, 
but  who  must  have  lived  in  the  first  century  b,  c., 
as  Strabo  mentions  him  as  a  contemporary,  (xiv. 
1,  p.  182,  ed.  Tauchn.)  He  was  a  fellow-pupil 
of  Heracleides  of  Erythrae  ( ibid .),  and  composed 
a  long  work  on  the  opinions  of  the  sect  founded 
by  Herophilus.  (Cael.  Aurel.  De  Morb.  Acut.  ii. 
13,  p.  110;  Gal.  De  Differ.  Puls.  iv.  1 0,  vol.  viii. 
pp.  744,  746.)  He  also  wrote  on  pharmacy  (Cels. 
De  Med.  v.  praef.  p.  8 1  ;  Pallad.  Comm,  in  Hipp. 

“  Epid.  VI.”  ap.  Dietz,  Schol.  in  Hipp.  et  Gal. 
vol.  ii.  p.  98  ;  Gal.  De  Antid.  ii.  7,  8,  vol.  xiv. 
pp.  143,  146),  and  is  supposed  to  be  the  same 
person  who  is  sometimes  called  “  Apollonius  Hero- 
phileius.” 

14.  Apollonius  Ophis  [o  vO(pis)  is  said  by 
Erotianus  [Gloss.  Hipp.  p.  8)  to  have  made  a  com¬ 
pilation  from  the  Glossary  of  difficult  Hippocratic 
words  by  Baccheius  ;  he  must  therefore  have  lived 
about  the  first  or  second  century  B.  c.  He  is  sup¬ 
posed  by  some  persons  to  be  Apollonius  Pergame- 
nus,  by  others  Apollonius  Ther. 

15.  Apollonius  Organicus  (’ OpyaviKos )  is 
quoted  by  Galen  [De  Compos.  Medicam.  sec.  Loc. 
v.  15,  vol.  xiii.  p.  856),  and  must  therefore  have 
lived  in  or  before  the  second  century  after  Christ. 
Nothing  is  known  of  his  life. 

16.  Apollonius  Pergamenus  [Uepyaypros) 
is  supposed  by  some  persons  to  be  Apollonius 
Ophis,  or  Apollonius  Ther.  He  was  born  at  Per- 
gamus  in  Mysia,  but  his  date  is  very  uncertain, 
since  it  can  only  be  positively  determined  that,  as  he 
is  quoted  by  Oribasius,  he  must  have  lived  in  or  be¬ 
fore  the  fourth  century  after  Christ.  (Orib.  Eupor. 
ad  Eun.  i.  9,  p.  578.)  He  is  probably  the  author 
of  rather  a  long  extract  on  Scarification  preserved 
by  Oribasius  [Med.  Coll.  vii.  19,  20,  p.  316),  which 
is  published  by  C.  F.  Matthaei  in  his  Collection  of 
Greek  Medical  Writers,  entitled  XXI.  Veterumet 
Clarorum  Medieorum  Graecorum  Varia  Opuscula , 
Mosqu.  1808,  4to.,  p.  144. 
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17.  Apollonius  Pitanaeus  was  bom  at  Pita- 
nae  in  Aeolia,  and  must  have  lived  in  or  before 
the  first  century  after  Christ,  as  an  absurd  and 
superstitious  remedy  is  attributed  to  him  by  Pliny. 
[H.  N.  xxix.  38.) 

18.  Apollonius  Senior  (o  n peogvrepos)  is 
quoted  by  Erotianus  [Gloss.  Hipp.  p.  86),  and  must 
therefore  have  lived  in  or  before  the  first  century 
after  Christ.  Some  persons  suppose  him  to  be  one 
of  the  physicians  called  Apollonius  Antiochenus. 

19.  Apollonius  Stratonicus  (o  curd  2,rpd- 
Tocros)  was  probably  not  the  son,  but  the  pupil,  of 
Strato  of  Beryta  :  he  is  very  likely  the  same  person 
as  Apollonius  Memphites,  and  may  be  supposed  to 
have  lived  about  the  third  century  b.  c.  He  was  a 
follower  of  Erasistratus,  and  wrote  a  work  on  the 
Pulse,  which  is  quoted  by  Galen.  [De  Differ.  Puls. 
iv.  17,  vol.  viii.  p.  7 59.) 

20.  Apollonius  Tarsensis  (o  T apaevs)  was 
born  at  Tarsus  in  Cilicia,  and  lived  perhaps  in  the 
first  or  second  century  after  Christ.  His  prescrip¬ 
tions  are  several  times  quoted  by  Galen.  [De 
Compos.  Medicam.  sec.  Gen.  v.  13,  vol.  xiii.  p.  843.) 

21.  Apollonius  Ther  (o  &rip)  is  supposed  by 
some  persons  to  be  the  same  as  Apollonius  Ophis, 
or  Apollonius  Pergamenus.  As  he  is  quoted  by 
Erotianus  [Gloss.  Hipp.  p.  86),  he  must  have 
lived  in  or  before  the  first  century  after  Christ. 

22.  Another  physician  of  this  name,  who  is 
mentioned  by  Apuleius  [Met.  ix.  init.)  as  having 
been  bitten  by  a  mad  dog,  must  (if  he  ever  really 
existed)  have  lived  in  the  second  century  after 
Christ  ;  and  the  name  occurs  in  several  ancient 
authors,  belonging  to  one  or  more  physicians, 
without  any  distinguishing  epithet.  [W.  A.  G.] 

APOLLO'PHANES  ['AiroAAocpdrps).  1.  Of 
Antioch,  a  Stoic  philosopher,  was  a  friend  of 
Ariston  of  Chios,  on  whom  he  wrote  a  work  called 
A picrTCicu.  (Athen.  vii.  p.  281.)  Diogenes  Laertius 
(vii.  140,  comp.  92)  mentions  a  work  of  his  called 
cpvcrita 7.  His  name  also  occurs  in  Tertullian.  [De 
Anim.  14.)  Some  writers  have  asserted,  though 
without  any  good  reason,  that  Apollophanes  the 
Stoic  was  the  same  as  Apollophanes  the  physician 
who  lived  at  the  court  of  Antiochus.  A  later  Stoic 
philosopher  of  this  name  occurs  in  Socrates  [Hist. 
Eccl.  vi.  19)  and  in  Suidas.  (s.  v.  'CLpiyevris  ;  comp. 
Ruhnken,  Dissert,  de  Vita  et  Script.  Lonyini ,  sect,  vii.) 

2.  Of  Athens,  a  poet  of  the  old  Attic  comedy 
(Suid.),  appears  to  have  been  a  contemporary  of 
Strattis,  and  to  have  consequently  lived  about  01. 
95.  (Harpocrat.  s.  v.  abeAcpi^Lv.)  Suidas  ascribes 
to  him  five  comedies,  viz.  AaAis,  Acpiyep&v,  Kprjres, 
Aavarj  and  KeW aupoi.  Of  the  former  three  we 
still  possess  a  few  fragments,  but  the  last  two  are 
completely  lost.  (Athen.  iii.  pp.  75,  114,  xi.  pp. 
467,  485;  Phot.  Lex.  s.  v.  yvaiKapcpys  ;  Aelian, 
Hist.  Ann.  vi.  51  ;  Phot.  p.  624  ;  Meineke,  Hist. 
Grit.  Comic.  Graec.  p.  266,  &c.) 

3.  Of  Cyzicus,  was  connected  by  friendship  with 

the  Persian  satrap  Pharnabazus,  and  afterwards 
formed  a  similar  connexion  with  Agesilaus.  Soon 
after  this,  Pharnabazus  requested  him  to  persuade 
Agesilaus  to  meet  him,  which  was  done  accord- 
ingly.  (Xenoph.  Hellen.  iv.  1.  §  29  ;  Plut.  Ayesil. 
12.)  This  happened  in  b.  c.  396,  shortly  before 
the  withdrawal  of  Agesilaus  from  the  satrapy  of 
Pharnabazus.  [L.  S.] 

APOLLO'PHANES  [’  AiroAAo<pdvris),  a  native 
of  Seleuceia,  and  physician  to  Antiochus  the  Great, 
king  of  Syria,  b.  c.  223 — 187,  with  whom,  as  ap- 
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pears  from  Polybius  (v.  56,  58),  he  possessed  con¬ 
siderable  influence.  Mead,  in  his  Dissert,  de 
Nummis  quibusdam  a  Smyrnaeis  in  Medicorum 
Honorem  percussis,  Lond.  1724,  4to.,  thinks  that 
two  bronze  coins,  struck  in  honour  of  a  person 
named  Apollophanes,  refer  to  the  physician  of  this 
name  ;  but  this  is  now  generally  considered  to  be 
a  mistake.  (See  Diet,  of  Ant.  s.  v.  Medicus.)  A 
physician  of  the  same  name  is  mentioned  by  several 
ancient  medical  writers.  (Fabricius,  Bill.  Gr. 
vol.  xiii.  p.  76,  ed.  vet.  ;  C.  G.  Kuhn,  Additam. 
ad  Elenclium  Medicorum  Veterum  a  Jo.  A.  Fabri- 
cio ,  fyc.,  exhibitum.  Lips.  4to.,  1826.  Fascic.  iii. 
p.  8.)  [W.  A.  G.] 

APOLLO'THEMIS  (’AmjAArffle/us),  a  Greek 
historian,  whom  Plutarch  made  use  of  in  his  life  of 
Lycurgus.  (c.  31.) 

APOMYIUS  (’ Airb/j-vios )  “driving  away  the 
flies,”  a  surname  of  Zeus  at  Olympia.  On  one 
occasion,  Avhen  Heracles  was  offering  a  sacrifice  to 
Zeus  at  Olympia,  he  was  annoyed  by  hosts  of  flies, 
and  in  order  to  get  rid  of  them,  he  offered  a  sacri¬ 
fice  to  Zeus  Apomyius,  whereupon  the  flies  with¬ 
drew  across  the  river  Alpheius.  From  that  time 
the  Eleans  sacrificed  to  Zeus  under  this  name. 
(Paus.  v.  14.  §  2.)  [L.  S.] 

APONIA'NUS,  DI'LLIUS,  joined  Antonius 
Primus  with  the  third  legion,  A.  d.  70.  (Tac.  Hist. 
iii.  10,  11.) 

Q.  APO'NIUS,  was  one  of  the  commanders  of  the 
troops  which  revolted,  in  b.  c.  46,  from  Trebonius, 
Caesar’s  lieutenant  in  Spain.  (Dion  Cass,  xliii.  29.) 
Aponius  was  proscribed  by  the  triumvirs  in  B.c.  43, 
and  put  to  death.  (Appian,  B.  C.  iv.  26.) 
APO'NIUS  MU'TILUS.  [Mutilus.] 
APO'NIUS  SATURNI'NUS.  [Saturninus.] 
APOTROPAEI  (’A7roTpo7rcuoi),  certain  divini¬ 
ties,  by  whose  assistance  the  Greeks  believed  that 
they  were  able  to  avert  any  threatening  danger  or 
calamity.  Their  statues  stood  at  Sicyon  near  the 
tomb  of  Epopeus.  (Paus.  ii.  11.  §  2.)  The  Romans 
likewise  worshipped  gods  of  this  kind,  and  called 
them  dii  averrunci ,  derived  from  averruncare. 
(Varro,  de  L.  L.  vii.  102;  Gellius,  v.  12.)  [L.  S.] 
APOTRO'PHIA  (’ Airorpocpta ),  “the  expeller,” 
a  surname  of  Aphrodite,  under  which  she  was 
worshipped  at  Thebes,  and  which  described  her  as 
the  goddess  who  expelled  from  the  hearts  of  men 
the  desire  after  sinful  pleasure  and  lust.  Her 
worship  under  this  name  was  believed  to  have 
been  instituted  by  Harmonia,  together  with  that 
of  Aphrodite  Urania  and  Pandemos,  and  the  anti¬ 
quity  of  her  statues  confirmed  this  belief.  (Paus. 
ix.  16.  §  2.)  [L.  S.] 

APPIA'NUS  (’ ATnuavos),  a  native  of  Alexan¬ 
dria,  lived  at  Rome  during  the  reigns  of  Trajan, 
Hadrian,  and  Antoninus  Pius,  as  we  gather  from 
various  passages  in  his  work.  We  have  hardly 
any  particulars  of  his  life,  for  his  autobiography,  to 
which  he  refers  at  the  end  of  the  preface  to  his 
history,  is  now  lost.  In  the  same  passage  he  men¬ 
tions,  that  he  was  a  man  of  considerable  distinction 
at  Alexandria,  and  afterwards  removed  to  Rome, 
where  he  was  engaged  in  pleading  causes  in  the 
courts  of  the  emperors.  He  further  states,  that  the 
emperors  considered  him  worthy  to  be  entrusted 
with  the  management  of  their  affairs  (/xe'xp 
a(p£v  tTTLTpoTreveLV  rj^iwaav)-,  which  Schweighauser 
and  others  interpret  to  mean,  that  he  was  appointed 
to  the  office  of  procurator  or  praefectus  of  Egypt. 
Ihere  is,  however,  no  reason  for  this  supposition. 
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We  know,  from  a  letter  of  Fronto,  that  it  was  the 
office  of  procurator  which  he  held  (Fronto,  Ep.  ad 
Anton.  Pium ,  9,  p.  13,  &c.,  ed.  Niebuhr);  but 
whether  he  had  the  management  of  the  emperors’ 
finances  at  Rome,  or  went  to  some  province  in  this 
capacity,  is  quite  uncertain. 

Appian  wrote  a  Roman  history  ('PaytaiVcd,  or 
'Pwpaiicr}  irrTopla)  in  twenty-four  books,  on  a  plan 
different  from  that  of  most  historians.  He  did  not 
treat  the  history  of  the  Roman  empire  as  a  whole 
in  chronological  order,  following  the  series  of 
events ;  but  he  gave  a  separate  account  of  the 
affairs  of  each  country  from  the  time  that  it  became 
connected  with  the  Romans,  till  it  was  finally  in¬ 
corporated  in  the  Roman  empire.  The  first  foreign 
people  with  whom  the  Romans  came  in  contact 
were  the  Gauls ;  and  consequently  his  history, 
according  to  his  plan,  would  have  begun  with  that 
people.  But  in  order  to  make  the  work  a  complete 
history  of  Rome,  he  devoted  the  first  three  books 
to  an  account  of  the  early  times  and  of  the  various 
nations  of  Italy  which  Rome  subdued.  The  sub¬ 
jects  of  the  different  books  were:  1.  The  kingly 
period  ('Pco^at/cwj/  fiaaiAuc/i).  2.  Italy  (TraAt/crj). 
3.  The  Samnites  (2 avviriKri }.  4.  The  Gauls  or 

Celts  (KeATj/oj).  5.  Sicily  and  the  other  islands 
(2z/ceAi/o)  Kal  Nporictm/oj).  6.  Spain  (Tgppifoj). 
7.  Hannibal’s  wars  (’Av^gaiVnj).  8.  Libya,  Car¬ 
thage,  and  Numidia  (A iSvKrj,  K apxnbovinr)  Kal 
Nop.abiKr)).  9.  Macedonia  (MaKedortKrj).  10. 
Greece  and  the  Greek  states  in  Asia  Minor  (‘EAAp- 
vikt)  Kal  TwiRKTi).  11.  Syria  and  Parthia  ( ’ZvpiaKij 
Kal  IlapG/of ).  12.  The  war  with  Mithridates 
(Midpidareios).  13 — 21.  The  civil  wars  (’E/ucpv- 
A La),  in  nine  books,  from  those  of  Marius  and 
Sulla  to  the  battle  of  Actium.  The  last  four  books 
also  had  the  title  of  ra  AlyvirnaKct..  22.  'EKarov- 
raeria,  comprised  the  history  of  a  hundred  years, 
from  the  battle  of  Actium  to  the  beginning  of 
Vespasian’s  reign.  23.  The  wars  with  Illyria 
(’IAAvpiKij  or  A aKiKT)).  24.  Those  with  Arabia 
(’A pa§ios).  We  possess  only  eleven  of  these  com¬ 
plete  ;  namely,  the  sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  eleventh, 
twelfth,  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  sixteenth, 
seventeenth,  and  twenty-third.  There  are  also 
fragments  of  several  of  the  others.  The  Parthian 
history,  which  has  come  down  to  us  as  part  of  the 
eleventh  book,  has  been  proved  by  Schweighauser 
to  be  no  work  of  Appian,  but  merely  a  compilation 
from  Plutarch’s  Lives  of  Antony  and  Crassus,  pro¬ 
bably  made  in  the  middle  ages.  (See  Schweighau- 
ser’s  Appian ,  vol.  iii.  p.  905,  & c.) 

Appian’s  work  is  a  mere  compilation.  In  the 
early  times  he  chiefly  followed  Dionysius,  as  far  as 
the  latter  went,  and  his  work  makes  up  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent  for  the  books  of  Dionysius,  which 
are  lost.  In  the  history  of  the  second  Punic  war 
Fabius  seems  to  have  been  his  chief  authority,  and 
subsequently  he  made  use  of  Polybius.  His  style 
is  clear  and  simple  ;  but  he  possesses  few  merits  as 
an  historian,  and  he  frequently  makes  the  most 
absurd  blunders.  Thus,  for  instance,  he  places 
Saguntum  on  the  north  of  the  Iberus  (I her.  7), 
and  states  that  it  takes  only  half  a  day  to  sail 
from  Spain  to  Britain.  ( Iber .  1.) 

Appian’s  history  was  first  published  in  a  barba¬ 
rous  Latin  translation  by  Candidus,  at  Venice,  in 
1472.  A  part  of  the  Greek  text  was  first  pub¬ 
lished  by  Carolus  Stephanus,  Paris,  1551  ;  which 
was  followed  by  an  improved  Latin  version  by 
Gelenius,  which  was  published  after  the  death  of 
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the  latter  at  Basel,  1554.  The  Greek  text  of  the 
T§rj pun)  koX  'AvvigaLhcri  was  published  for  the  first 
time  by  H.  Stephanus,  Geneva,  1557.  Ursinus 
published  some  fragments  at  Antwerp,  1582.  The 
second  edition  of  the  Greek  text  was  edited,  with 
the  Latin  version  of  Gelenius,  by  H.  Stephanus, 
Geneva,  1592.  The  twenty-third  book  of  Appian, 
containing  the  wars  with  Illyria,  was  first  publish¬ 
ed  by  Hoeschelius,  Augsburg,  1599,  and  some  ad¬ 
ditional  fragments  were  added  by  Valesius,  Paris, 
1634.  The  third  edition  of  Appian’s  work  was 
published  at  Amsterdam  in  1670,  and  is  a  mere 
reprint  of  the  edition  of  H.  Stephanus.  The  work 
bears  on  the  title-page  the  name  of  Alexander 
Tollius,  but  he  did  absolutely  nothing  for  the  work, 
and  allowed  the  typographical  errors  of  the  old 
edition  to  remain.  The  fourth  edition,  and  infi¬ 
nitely  the  best,  is  that  of  Schweighauser,  Leipzig, 
1785,  3  vols.  8vo.  A  few  new  fragments  of  Appian 
were  published  by  Mai  in  the  second  volume  of  his 
Nova  Collectio  vet.  Scrip. :  they  are  reprinted,  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  new  fragments  of  Potybius,  in  “  Po¬ 
ly  bii  et  Appiani  Historiarum  Excerpta  Vaticana, 
&c.,”  edited  by  Lucht,  Altona,  1830.  Mai  also 
discovered  a  letter  of  Appian  to  Fronto  (p.  229  in 
Niebuhr’s  edition  of  Fronto). 

A'PPIAS,  a  nymph  of  the  Appian  well,  which 
was  situated  not  far  from  the  temple  of  Venus 
Genitrix  in  the  forum  of  Julius  Caesar.  It  was 
surrounded  by  statues  of  nymphs,  who  were  called 
Appiades.  (Ov.  Rem.  Am.  659,  Ars  Am.  i.  81, 
iii.  451.)  Cicero  ( ad  Fam.  iii.  1)  flatters  Appius 
Pulcher  by  applying  the  name  Appias  to  a  statue 
of  Minerva.  In  modern  times,  statues  of  nymphs 
have  been  found  on  the  spot  where  the  Appian  well 
existed  in  ancient  times,  and  they  are  considered 
to  be  statues  of  the  Appiades.  (Visconti,  in  Mus. 
Pio-Clem.  i.  p.  216,  ed.  Mediolan.)  [L.  S.] 
APPION.  [Apion.] 

APPION,  a  jurist,  contemporary  with  Justinian, 
by  whom  he  is  named  in  terms  of  high  commenda¬ 
tion  in  the  82nd  Novell,  on  account  of  the  excel¬ 
lent  discharge  of  his  legal  duties  as  the  assessor  of 
Marcellus.  On  his  appointment,  A.  d.  539,  as 
communis  omnium,  or  major  judex,  with  jurisdiction 
next  to  the  emperor’s  praefects  (apxovrzs),  he  is 
said  by  Justinian  to  have  acquired  a  high  character, 
not  only  legal,  but  general.  He  was  previously 
advocatus  jisci ,  an  office  to  which  was  attached  the 
title  spedabilis.  His  name  appears  as  consul  A.  D. 
539.  [J.  T.  G.] 

A'PPIUS  CLAUDIUS.  [Claudius.] 
A'PPIUS  SILA'NUS.  [Silanus.] 
APPULEIA  or  APULEIA  GENS,  plebeian. 
The  cognomens  of  this  gens  are  Decianus,  Pansa, 
and  Saturninus:  those  who  bear  no  cognomen  are 
given  under  Appuleius.  The  first  of  the  Appu- 
leii,  who  obtained  the  consulship,  was  Q.  Appuleius 

Pori  CQ  T3  p 

APPULEIA VaRI'LIA.  [Appuleius, No.  9.] 
APPULEIUS  or  APULEIUS.  1.  L.  Ap¬ 
puleius,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  b.  c.  391,  impeached 
Camillus  for  having  secreted  part  of  the  spoils  of 
Veii.  (Liv.  v.  32;  Plut.  Cam.  12.) 

2.  L.  Appuleius,  one  of  the  Roman  ambassadors 
sent  in  b.  c.  156  to  examine  into  the  state  of  affairs 
between  Attalus  and  Prusias.  (Polyb.  xxxii.  26.) 

3.  Appuleius,  proquaestor,  to  whom  Cicero 
addresses  two  letters  (ad  Fam.  xiii.  45,  46),  was 
perhaps  the  proquaestor  of  Q.  Philippus,  the  pro- 
consul,  in  Asia  b.  c.  55. 
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4.  Appuleius,  a  proediator ,  mentioned  by  Cicero 
in  two  of  his  letters  (ad  Att.  xii.  14,  17),  must  be 
distinguished  from  No.  3. 

5.  M.  Appuleius,  was  elected  augur  in  b.c.  45, 
and  Cicero  pleaded  illness  as  a  reason  for  his  ab¬ 
sence  from  the  inaugural  festival,  which  seems  to 
have  lasted  several  days.  (Cic.  ad  Att.  xii.  13 
— 15.)  At  the  time  of  Caesar’s  death,  b.  c.  44, 
Appuleius  seems  to  have  been  quaestor  in  Asia  ;  and 
when  Brutus  crossed  over  into  Greece  and  Asia,  he 
assisted  him  with  money  and  troops.  (Cic.  Phil. 
x.  11,  xiii.  16;  Appian,  B.  C.  iii.  63,  iv.  75.) 
He  was  proscribed  by  the  triumvirs,  b.  c.  43,  and 
fled  to  Brutus,  who  placed  him  over  Bithynia. 
After  the  death  of  Brutus,  b.  c.  42,  he  surrendered 
the  province  to  Antony,  and  was  restored  by  him 
to  his  native  country.  (Appian,  B.  C.  iv.  46.) 

6.  Appuleius,  proscribed  by  the  triumvirs  in 
b.  c.  43,  escaped  with  his  wife  to  Sicily.  (Ap¬ 
pian,  B.  C.  iv.  40.)  He  must  be  distinguished 
from  No.  5,  who  was  proscribed  at  the  same  time. 
This  Appuleius  is  probably  the  same  as  the  tribune 
of  the  plebs  spoken  of  by  Appian.  (B.  C.  iii.  93.) 

7-  Sex.  Appuleius  Sex.  f.  Sex.  n.,  consul  in 
b.  c.  29.  He  afterwards  went  to  Spain  as  procon¬ 
sul,  and  obtained  a  triumph  in  b.  c.  26,  for  the 
victories  he  had  gained  in  that  country.  (Dion 
Cass.  li.  20  ;  Fast.  Capitol  j 

8.  M.  Appuleius  Sex.  f.  Sex.  n.,  consul  in 
b.  c.  20,  may  possibly  be  the  same  person  as  No. 
5.  (Dion  Cass.  liv.  7.) 

9.  Sex.  Appuleius  Sex.  f.  Sex.  n.,  probably 
a  son  of  No.  7,  consul  in  a.  d.  14,  the  year  in 
which  Augustus  died.  (Dion  Cass.  lvi.  29;  Suet. 
Aug.  100;  Tac.  Ann.  i.  7;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  123.) 
He  is  called  in  two  passages  of  Dion  Cassius  (l.  c. 
and  liv.  30)  a  relation  of  Augustus.  Tacitus 
(Ann.  ii.  50)  speaks  of  Appuleia  Varilia,  who  was 
accused  of  adultery  and  treason  in  a.  d.  17,  as  a 
granddaughter  of  a  sister  of  Augustus.  It  is, 
therefore,  not  impossible  that  Sex.  Appuleius  may 
have  married  one  of  the  Marcellae,the  two  daughters 
of  Octavia,  by  her  first  husband  Marcellus ;  but 
there  is  no  authority  for  this  marriage. 

APPULEIUS  or  APULEIUS  (inscriptions 
and  the  oldest  MSS.  generally  exhibit  the  double 
consonant,  see  Cren.  Animad.  Phil.  P.  xi.  sub.  init. ; 
Oudendorp,  ad  Apul.  Asin.  not.  p.  1),  chiefly  cele¬ 
brated  as  the  author  of  the  Golden  Ass,  was  bom 
in  the  early  part  of  the  second  century  in  Africa, 
at  Madaura,  which  was  originally' attached  to  the 
kingdom  of  Syphax,  was  transferred  to  Masinissa 
at  the  close  of  the  second  Punic  war,  and  having 
been  eventually  colonized  by  a  detachment  of  Ro¬ 
man  veterans,  attained  to  considerable  splendour. 
This  town  was  situated  far  inland  on  the  border 
line  between  Numidia  and  Gaetulia,  and  hence 
Appuleius  styles  himself  Seminumida  et  Semigae.- 
tulus ,  declaring  at  the  same  time,  that  he  had  no 
more  reason  to  feel  ashamed  of  his  hybrid  origin 
than  the  elder  Cyrus,  who  in  like  manner  might  be 
termed  Semimedus  ac  Semipersa.  (Apolog.  pp.  443, 
444,  ed.  Florid.)  His  father  was  a  man  of  high 
respectability,  who  having  filled  the  office  of 
duumvir  and  enjoyed  all  the  other  dignities  of  his 
native  town,  bequeathed  at  his  death  the  sum  of 
nearly  two  millions  of  sesterces  to  his  two  sons. 
(Apolog.  p.  442.)  Appuleius  received  the  first 
rudiments  of  education  at  Carthage,  renowned  at 
that  period  as  a  school  of  literature  (Florida,  iv. 
p.  20),  and  afterwards  proceeded  to  Athens,  where 
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he  became  warmly  attached  to  the  tenets  of  the 
Platonic  philosophy,  and,  prosecuting  his  researches 
in  many  different  departments,  laid  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  that  copious  stock  of  various  and  profound 
learning  by  which  he  was  subsequently  so  distin¬ 
guished.  He  next  travelled  extensively,  visiting, 
it  would  appear,  Italy,  Greece,  and  Asia,  acquiring 
a  knowledge  of  a  vast  number  of  religious  opinions 
i  and  modes  of  worship,  and  becoming  initiated  in 
the  greater  number  of  the  mysteries  and  secret 
i  fraternities  so  numerous  in  that  age.  ( De  Mundo , 
p.  729  ;  Apolog.  p.  494.)  Not  long  after  his  re- 

Iturn  home,  although  he  had  in  some  degree 
diminished  his  patrimony  by  his  long-continued 
course  of  study,  by  his  protracted  residence  in 
foreign  countries,  and  by  various  acts  of  generosity 
towards  his  friends  and  old  instructors  (Apolog. 
p.  442),  he  set  out  upon  a  new  journey  to  Alex¬ 
andria.  ( Apolog .  p.  518.)  On  his  way  thither 
he  was  taken  ill  at  the  town  of  Oea,  and  was 
hospitably  received  into  the  house  of  a  young  man, 
Sicinius  Pontianus,  with  whom  he  had  lived 
upon  terms  of  close  intimacy,  a  few  years  pre¬ 
viously,  at  Athens.  ( Apolog .  1.  c.)  The  mo¬ 
ther  of  Pontianus,  Pudentilla  by  name,  was 
a  very  rich  widow  whose  fortune  was  at  her  own 
disposal.  With  the  full  consent,  or  rather  in  com¬ 
pliance  with  the  earnest  solicitation  of  her  son,  the 
young  philosopher  agreed  to  marry  her.  ( Apolog . 
p.  518.)  Meanwhile  Pontianus  himself  was  united 
to  the  daughter  of  a  certain  Herennius  Ilufinus, 
who  being  indignant  that  so  much  wealth  should 
pass  out  of  the  family,  instigated  his  son-in-law, 
together  with  a  younger  brother,  Sicinius  Pudens, 
a  mere  boy,  and  their  paternal  uncle,  Sicinius 
Aemilianus,  to  join  him  in  impeaching  Appuleius 
upon  the  charge,  that  he  had  gained  the  affections  of 
Pudentilla  by  charms  and  magic  spells.  ( Apolog . 
pp.  401,  451,  521,  522,  &c.)  The  accusation 
!  seems  to  have  been  in  itself  sufficiently  ridiculous. 
The  alleged  culprit  was  young,  highly  accomplish¬ 
ed,  eloquent,  popular,  and  by  no  means  careless  in 
the  matters  of  dress  and  personal  adornment,  al¬ 
though,  according  to  his  own  account,  he  was  worn 
and  wan  from  intense  application.  ( Apolog .  p. 
406,  seqq.  421,  compare  p.  547.)  The  lady  was 
nearly  old  enough  to  be  his  mother ;  she  had  been 
i  a  widow  for  fourteen  years,  and  owned  to  forty, 
while  her  enemies  called  her  sixty ;  in  addition  to 
which  she  was  by  no  means  attractive  in  her  ap- 
!  pearance,  and  had,  it  was  well  known,  been  for 
some  time  desirous  again  to  enter  the  married 
state.  ( Apolog .  pp.  450,  514,  520,  535,  546,  541, 
547.)  The  cause  was  heard  at  Sabrata  before 
|  Claudius  Maximus,  proconsul  of  Africa  ( Apolog . 
j  PP-  4:00,  445,  501),  and  the  spirited  and  triumph¬ 
ant  defence  spoken  by  Appuleius  is  still  extant. 
Of  his  subsequent  career  we  know  little.  Judging 
from  the  voluminous  catalogue  of  works  attributed 
to  his  pen,  he  must  have  devoted  himself  most 
assiduously  to  literature  ;  he  occasionally  declaimed 
in  public  with  great  applause ;  he  had  the  charge 
of  exhibiting  gladiatorial  shows  and  wild  beast 
hunts  in  the  province,  and  statues  were  erected  in 
his  honour  by  the  senate  of  Carthage  and  of  other 
states.  ( Apolog .  pp.  445,  494;  Florid,  iii.  n.  16; 
Augustin.  Ep.  v.) 

Nearly  the  whole  of  the  above  particulars  are 
derived  from  the  statements  contained  in  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  Appuleius,  especially  the  Apologia ;  but  in 
addition  to  these,  we  find  a  considerable  number  of 
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circumstances  recorded  in  almost  all  the  biographies 
prefixed  to  his  works.  Thus  we  are  told  that  his 
praenomen  was  Lucius  ;  that  the  name  of  his  father 
was  Theseus ;  that  his  mother  was  called  Salvia, 
was  of  Thessalian  extraction,  and  a  descendant  of 
Plutarch ;  that  when  he  visited  Rome  he  was  en¬ 
tirely  ignorant  of  the  Latin  language,  which  he 
acquired  without  the  aid  of  an  instructor,  by  his 
own  exertions ;  and  that,  having  dissipated  his 
fortune,  he  was  reduced  at  one  time  to  such  abject 
poverty,  that  he  was  compelled  to  sell  the  clothes 
which  he  wore,  in  order  to  pay  the  fees  of  admis¬ 
sion  into  the  mysteries  of  Osiris.  These  and  other 
details  as  well  as  a  minute  portrait  of  his  person, 
depend  upon  the  untenable  supposition,  that  Appu¬ 
leius  is  to  be  identified  with  Lucius  the  hero  of  his 
romance.  That  production  being  avowedly  a  work 
of  fiction,  it  is  difficult  to  comprehend  upon  what 
principle  any  portion  of  it  could  be  held  as  supply¬ 
ing  authentic  materials  for  the  life  of  its  author, 
more  especially  when  some  of  the  facts  so  extracted 
are  at  variance  with  those  deduced  from  more 
trustworthy  sources  ;  as,  for  example,  the  assertion 
that  he  was  at  one  time  reduced  to  beggary,  which 
is  directly  contradicted  by  a  passage  in  the  Apolo¬ 
gia  referred  to  above,  where  he  states  that  his  for¬ 
tune  had  been  merely  “modice  imminutum”  by 
various  expenses.  In  one  instance  only  does  he 
appear  to  forget  himself  (Met.  xi.  p.  260),  where 
Lucius  is  spoken  of  as  a  native  of  Madaura,  but 
no  valid  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  this,  which 
is  probably  an  oversight,  unless  we  are  at  the  same 
time  prepared  to  go  as  far  as  Saint  Augustine,  who 
hesitates  whether  we  ought  not  to  believe  the  ac¬ 
count  given  of  the  transformation  of  Lucius,  that 
is,  Appuleius,  into  an  ass  to  be  a  true  narrative. 
It  is  to  this  fanciful  identification,  coupled  with 
the  charges  preferred  by  the  relations  of  Pudentilla, 
and  his  acknowledged  predilection  for  mystical 
solemnities,  that  we  must  attribute  the  belief, 
which  soon  became  current  in  the  ancient  world, 
that  he  really  •  possessed  the  supernatural  powers 
attributed  to  him  by  his  enemies.  The  early 
pagan  controversialists,  as  we  learn  from  Lactan- 
tius,  were  wont  to  rank  the  marvels  said  to  have 
been  wrought  by  him  along  with  those  ascribed  to 
Apollonius  of  Tyana,  and  to  appeal  to  these  as 
equal  to,  or  more  wonderful  than,  the  miracles  of 
Christ.  (Lactant.  Div.  Inst.  v.  3.)  A  generation 
later,  the  belief  continued  so  prevalent,  that  St. 
Augustine  was  requested  to  draw  up  a  serious  refu¬ 
tation — a  task  which  that  renowned  prelate  exe¬ 
cuted  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner,  by  simply 
referring  to  the  oration  of  Appuleius  himself.  (Mar- 
cellin.  Ep.  iv.  ad  Augustin,  and  Augustin.  Ep.  v. 
ad  Marcelling 

No  one  can  peruse  a  few  pages  of  Appuleius 
without  being  at  once  impressed  with  his  conspi¬ 
cuous  excellences  and  glaring  defects.  We  find 
everywhere  an  exuberant  play  of  fancy,  liveliness, 
humour,  wit,  learning,  acuteness,  and  not  unfre- 
quently,  real  eloquence.  On  the  other  hand,  no 
style  can  be  more  vicious.  It  is  in  the  highest 
degree  unnatural,  both  in  its  general  tone  and  also 
in  the  phraseology  employed.  The  former  is  dis¬ 
figured  by  the  constant  recurrence  of  ingenious  but 
forced  and  tumid  conceits  and  studied  prettinesses, 
while  the  latter  is  remarkable  for  the  multitude  of 
obsolete  words  ostentatiously  paraded  in  almost 
every  sentence.  The  greater  number  of  these  are 
to  be  found  in  the  extant  compositions  of  the  oldest 
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dramatic  writers,  and  in  quotations  preserved  by 
the  grammarians ;  and  those  for  which  no  autho¬ 
rity  can  be  produced  were  in  all  probability  drawn 
from  the  same  source,  and  not  arbitrarily  coined  to 
answer  the  purpose  of  the  moment,  as  some  critics 
have  imagined.  The  least  faulty,  perhaps,  of  all 
his  pieces  is  the  Apologia.  Here  he  spoke  from 
deep  feeling,  and  although  we  may  in  many  places 
detect  the  inveterate  affectation  of  the  rhetorician, 
yet  there  is  often  a  bold,  manly,  straight-forward 
heartiness  and  truth  which  we  seek  in  vain  in 
those  compositions  where  his  feelings  were  less 
touched. 

We  do  not  know  the  year  in  which  our  author  was 
born,  nor  that  in  which  he  died.  But  the  names 
of  Lollius  Urbicus,  Scipio  Orfitus,  Severianus, 
Lollianus  Avitus,  and  others  who  are  incidentally 
mentioned  by  him  as  his  contemporaries,  and  who 
from  other  sources  are  known  to  have  held  high 
offices  under  the  Antonines,  enable  us  to  determine 
the  epoch  when  he  flourished. 

The  extant  works  of  Appuleius  are  :  I.  Meta- 
morphoseon  seu  de  Asino  Aureo  Libri  XL  This 
celebrated  romance,  which,  together  with  the  ovos 
of  Lucian,  is  said  to  have  been  founded  upon  a 
work  bearing  the  same  title  by  a  certain  Lucius  of 
Patrae  (Photius,  Bill.  cod.  cxxix.  p.  165)  belonged 
to  the  class  of  tales  distinguished  by  the  ancients 
under  the  title  of  Milesiae  fabulae.  It  seems  to  have 
been  intended  simply  as  a  satire  upon  the  hypocrisy 
and  debauchery  of  certain  orders  of  priests,  the  frauds 
of  juggling  pretenders  to  supernatural  powers,  and 
the  general  profligacy  of  public  morals.  There  are 
some  however  who  discover  a  more  recondite  mean¬ 
ing,  and  especially  the  author  of  the  Divine  Legation 
of  Moses,  who  has  at  great  length  endeavoured  to 
prove,  that  the  Golden  Ass  was  written  with  the 
view  of  recommending  the  Pagan  religion  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  Christianity,  which  was  at  that  time 
making  rapid  progress,  and  especially  of  inculcating 
the  importance  of  initiation  into  the  purer  myste¬ 
ries.  ( Div .  Leg.  bk.  ii.  sect,  iv.)  The  epithet 
Aureus  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  be¬ 
stowed  in  consequence  of  the  admiration  in  which 
the  tale  was  held,  for  being  considered  as  the  most 
excellent  composition  of  its  kind,  it  was  compared 
to  the  most  excellent  of  metals,  just  as  the  apoph¬ 
thegms  of  Pythagoras  were  distinguished  as  xPvar& 
€7T7j.  Warburton,  however,  ingeniously  contends 
that  aureus  was  the  common  epithet  bestowed 
upon  all  Milesian  tales,  because  they  were  such  as 
strollers  used  to  rehearse  for  a  piece  of  money  to 
the  rabble  in  a  circle,  after  the  fashion  of  oriental 
story-tellers.  He  founds  his  conjecture  upon  an 
expression  in  one  of  Pliny’s  Epistles  (ii.  20), 
assem  para ,  et  accipe  auream  fabulam ,  which 
seems,  however,  rather  to  mean  “  give  me  a  piece 
of  copper  and  receive  in  return  a  story  worth  a 
piece  of  gold,  or,  precious  as  gold,”  which  brings 
us  back  to  the  old  explanation.  The  well-known 
and  exquisitely  beautiful  episode  of  Cupid  and 
Psyche  is  introduced  in  the  4th,  5th,  and  6th 
books.  This,  whatever  opinion  we  may  form  of 
the  principal  narrative,  is  evidently  an  allegory, 
and  is  generally  understood  to  shadow  forth  the 
progress  of  the  soul  to  perfection. 

II.  Floridorum  Libri  IV.  An  avQoAoy'ia,  con¬ 
taining  select  extracts  from  various  orations  and 
dissertations,  collected  probably  by  some  admirer. 
It  has,  however,  been  imagined  that  we  have  here 
a  sort  of  common-place-book,  in  which  Appuleius 
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registered,  from  time  to  time,  such  ideas  and  forms 
of  expression  as  he  thought  worth  preserving,  with 
a  view  to  their  insertion  in  some  continuous  com¬ 
position.  This  notion,  although  adopted  by  Ou- 
dendorp,  has  not  found  many  supporters.  It  is 
wonderful  that  it  should  ever  have  been  seriously 
propounded. 

III.  De  Deo  Socratis  Liber.  This  treatise  has 
been  roughly  attacked  by  St.  Augustine. 

IV.  De  Dogmate  Platonis  Libri  tres.  The  first 
book  contains  some  account  of  the  speculative  doc¬ 
trines  of  Plato,  the  second  of  his  morals ,  the  third 
of  his  logic. 

V.  De  Mundo  Liber.  A  translation  of  the  work 
irepl  Kuagov,  at  one  time  ascribed  to  Aristotle. 

VI.  Apologia  sive  De  Magia  Liber.  The  ora¬ 
tion  described  above,  delivered  before  Claudius 
Maximus. 

VII.  Herrnetis  Trismegisti  De  Natura  Deorum 
Dialogus.  Scholars  are  at  variance  with  regard 
to  the  authenticity  of  this  translation  of  the  Ascle- 
pian  dialogue.  As  to  the  original,  see  Fabric. 
Bibl.  Graec.  i.  8. 

Besides  these  a  number  of  works  now  lost  are 
mentioned  incidentally  by  Appuleius  himself,  and 
many  others  belonging  to  some  Appuleius  are  cited 
by  the  grammarians.  He  professes  to  be  the  au¬ 
thor  of  u  poemata  omne  genus  apta  virgae ,  lyrae , 
socco,  cothurno,  item  satiras  ac  griphos,  item  historias 
varias  rerum  nec  non  orationes  laudaias  disertis  nec 
non  dialogos  laudatos  philosophise  both  in  Greek 
and  Latin  (Florid,  ii.  9,  iii.  18,  20,  iv.  24)  ;  and 
we  find  especial  mention  made  of  a  collection  of 
poems  on  playful  and  amatory  themes,  entitled 
Ludicra,  from  which  a  few  fragments  are  quoted 
in  the  Apologia,  (pp.  408,  409,  414 ;  compare 
538.) 

The  Editio  Princeps  was  printed  at  Rome,  bjr 
Sweynheym  and  Pannartz,  in  the  year  1469,  edited 
by  Andrew,  bishop  of  Aleria.  It  is  excessively 
rare,  and  is  considered  valuable  in  a  critical  point 
of  view,  because  it  contains  a  genuine  text  honestly 
copied  from  MSS.,  and  free  from  the  multitude  of 
conjectural  emendations  by  which  nearly  all  the 
rest  of  the  earlier  editions  are  corrupted.  It  is, 
moreover,  the  only  old  edition  which  escaped  mu¬ 
tilation  by  the  Inquisition. 

An  excellent  edition  of  the  Asinus  appeared  at 
Leyden  in  the  year  1786,  printed  in  4to.,  and 
edited  by  Oudendorp  and  Ruhnken.  Two  addi¬ 
tional  volumes,  containing  the  remaining  works, 
appeared  at  Leyden  in  1823,  edited  by  Boscha. 
A  new  and  very  elaborate  edition  of  the  whole 
works  of  Appuleius  has  been  published  at  Leipzig, 
1842,  by  G.  F.  Hildebrand. 

A  great  number  of  translations  of  the  Golden 
Ass  are  to  be  found  in  all  the  principal  European 
languages.  The  last  English  version  is  that  by 
Thomas  Taylor,  in  one  volume  8vo.,  London, 
1822,  which  contains  also  the  tract  De  Deo 
Socratis.  [W.  II.] 

L.  APPULEIUS,  commonly  called  Appuleius 
Barbakus,  a  botanical  writer  of  whose  life  no  par¬ 
ticulars  are  known,  and  whose  date  is  rather  uncer¬ 
tain.  He  has  somtimes  been  identified  with  Appu¬ 
leius,  the  author  of  the  “  Golden  Ass,”  and  some¬ 
times  with  Appuleius  Celsus  [Celsus,  Appuleius], 
but  his  work  is  evidently  written  later  than  the  time 
of  either  of  those  persons,  and  probably  cannot  be 
placed  earlier  than  the  fourth  century  after  Christ. 
It  is  written  in  Latin,  and  entitled  Herbarium ,  seu 
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de  Medicaminibus  Herbamm ;  it  consists  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  chapters,  and  is  mostly 
taken  from  Dioscorides  and  Pliny.  It  was  first 
published  at  Rome  by  Jo.  Phil,  de  Lignamine, 
4to.,  without  date,  but  before  1484.  It  was  re¬ 
printed  three  times  in  the  sixteenth  century,  be¬ 
sides  being  included  in  two  collections  of  medical 
writers,  and  in  several  editions  of  the  works  of 
Appuleius  of  Madaura.  The  last  and  best  edition 
is  that  b}'-  Ackermann  in  his  Parabilium  Medica- 
mentorum  Scriptores  Antiqui ,  Norimb.  1788,  8vo. 
A  short  work,  “  De  Ponderibus  et  Mensuris,” 
bearing  the  name  of  Appuleius,  is  to  be  found  at 
the  end  of  several  editions  of  Mesue’s  works. 
(Haller,  Biblioth.  Botan.  ;  Choulant,  Handbuch  der 
B'uclwrkunde  fur  die  Altere  Medicin.)  [W.A.G.] 
APPULEIUS,  L.  CAECULICUS  MINU- 
TIA'NUS,  the  author  of  a  work  de  Orthograpliia, 
of  which  considerable  fragments  were  first  published 
by  A.  Mai  in  “Juris  Civilis  Ante-Justinianei  Reli¬ 
quiae,  &c.,”  Rome,  1823.  They  were  republished 
by  Osann,  Darmstadt,  1826,  with  two  other  gram¬ 
matical  works,  de  Nota  Aspirationis  and  de  Diph- 
thongis ,  which  also  bear  the  name  of  Appuleius. 
Madvig  has  shewn  {de  Apuleii  Fragm.  de  Orthogr ., 
Hafniae,  1829),  that  the  treatise  de  Orthographic/, 
is  the  work  of  a  literary  impostor  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  The  two  other  grammatical  treatises 
above  mentioned  were  probably  written  in  the 
tenth  century  of  our  aera. 

A'PRIES  (’A7t pirjs,  5 A irpLcts),  a  king  of  Egypt, 
the  8th  of  the  26th  (Sai'te)  dynasty,  the  Pharaoh- 
Hophra  of  Scripture  (lxx.  O vacpprj),  the  Vaphres 
of  Manetho,  succeeded  his  father  Psammuthis,  b.  c. 
596.  The  commencement  of  his  reign  was  distin¬ 
guished  by  great  success  in  war.  He  conquered 
Palestine  and  Phoenicia,  and  for  a  short  time  re¬ 
established  the  Egyptian  influence  in  Syria,  which 
had  been  overthrown  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  He 
failed,  however,  to  protect  his  ally  Zedekiah,  king 
of  Jerusalem,  from  the  renewed  attack  of  Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar,  who  took  and  destroyed  Jerusalem. 
(b.  c.  586.)  About  the  same  time,  in  consequence 
of  the  failure  of  an  expedition  which  Apries  had 
sent  against  Cyrene,  his  army  rebelled  and  elected 
as  king  Amasis,  whom  Apries  had  sent  to  reconcile 
them.  The  cruelty  of  Apries  to  Patarbemis,  whom 
he  had  sent  to  bring  back  Amasis,  and  who  had 
failed  in  the  attempt,  exasperated  the  principal 
Egyptians  to  such  a  degree,  that  they  deserted 
him,  leaving  him  only  to  the  protection  of  an 
auxiliary  force  of  30,000  Greeks.  With  these 
and  the  few  Egyptians  who  remained  faithful 
to  him,  Apries  encountered  Amasis  at  Momem- 
phis,  but  his  army  was  overpowered  by  numbers, 
and  he  himself  was  taken  alive.  Amasis 
treated  him  for  some  time  with  kindness,  but 
at  length,  in  consequence  of  the  continued  mur¬ 
murs  of  the  Egyptians,  he  suffered  him  to  be 
put  to  death.  (Herod.  161,  &c.,  169,  iv.  159; 
Diocl.  i.  68;  Athen.  xiii.  p.  560;  Jerem.  xxxvii.  5,7, 
xliv.  30,  xlvi.  26  ;  Ezek.  xxix.  3 ;  Joseph.  Ant.  x. 
9.  §  7  ;  Amasis.)  [P.  S.] 

APRO'NIUS.  1.  C.  Apronius,  elected  one  of 
the  tribunes  of  the  plebs  on  the  abolition  of  the 
decemvirate,  b.  c.  449.  (Liv.  iii.  54.) 

2.  Q.  Apronius,  the  chief  of  the  decumani  in 
Sicily  daring  the  government  of  Verres  (b.  c.  73 — 
71),  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  for  rapacity 
and  wickedness  of  every  kind.  (Cic.  Verr.  ii.  44, 
iii.  9,  12,  21,  23.) 
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3.  L.  Apronius,  consul  suffectus  in  a.  d.  8 
{Fast.  Capit. ),  belonged  to  the  military  staff  of 
Drusus  ( cohors  Drusi ),  when  the  latter  was  sent  to 
quell  the  revolt  of  the  army  in  Germany,  A.  n.  14. 
Apronius  was  sent  to  Rome  with  two  others  to 
carry  the  demands  of  the  mutineers  ;  and  on  his 
return  to  Germany  he  served  under  Germanicus, 
and  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  Roman  generals  in 
the  campaign  of  a.  d.  15.  On  account  of  his  ser¬ 
vices  in  this  war  he  obtained  the  honour  of  the 
triumphal  ornaments.  (Tac.  Ann.  i.  29,  56,  72.) 
He  was  in  Rome  in  the  following  year,  a.  d.  16 
(ii.  32) ;  and  four  years  afterwards  (a.  n.  20),  he 
succeeded  Camillus,  as  proconsul,  in  the  government 
of  Africa.  He  carried  on  the  war  against  Tacfari- 
nas,  and  enforced  military  discipline  with  great 
severity,  (iii.  21.)  He  was  subsequently  the  pro¬ 
praetor  of  lower  Germany,  when  the  Frisii  re¬ 
volted,  and  seems  to  have  lost  his  life  in  the  war 
against  them.  (iv.  73,  compared  with  xi.  19.) 
Apronius  had  two  daughters :  one  of  whom  was 
married  to  Plautius  Silvanus,  and  was  murdered 
by  her  husband  (iv.  22)  ;  the  other  was  married 
to  Lentulus  Gaetulicus,  consul  in  a.  d.  26.  (vi. 
30.)  He  had  a  son,  L.  Apronius  Caesianus,  who 
accompanied  his  father  to  Africa  in  A.  D.  20  (iii. 
21),  and  who  was  consul  for  six  months  with  Cali¬ 
gula  in  A.  d.  39.  (Dion  Cass.  lix.  13.) 

APRONIA'NUS.  1.  C.  Vipstanus  Apro- 
nianus,  was  proconsul  of  Africa  at  the  accession 
of  Vespasian,  a.  d.  70.  (Tac.  Hist.  i.  76.)  He 
is  probably  the  same  Apronianus  as  the  consul  of 
that  name  in  a.  d.  59. 

2.  Cassius  Apronianus,  the  father  of  Dion 
Cassius,  the  historian,  was  governor  of  Dalmatia 
and  Cilicia  at  different  periods.  Dion  Cassius  was 
with  his  father  in  Cilicia.  (Dion  Cass.  xlix.  36, 
lxix.  1,  lxxii.  7.)  Reimar  {de  Vita  Cassii  Dionis 
§  6.  p.  1535)  supposes,  that  Apronianus  was  ad¬ 
mitted  into  the  senate  about  a.  d.  180. 

3.  Apronianus,  governor  of  the  province  of 
Asia,  was  unjustly  condemned  to  death  in  his 
absence,  a.  d.  203.  (Dion  Cass,  lxxvi.  8.) 

4.  Apronianus  Asterius.  [Asterius.] 

A'PSINES  (’A y\>iv7]s).  1.  An  Athenian  so¬ 

phist,  called  by  Suidas  (s.  v.;  comp.  Eudoc.  p.  67) 
a  man  worthy  of  note,  and  father  of  Onasimus,  but 
otherwise  unknown. 

2.  A  son  of  Onasimus,  and  grandson  of  Apsines 
No.  1,  is  likewise  called  an  Athenian  sophist.  It 
is  not  impossible  that  he  may  be  the  Apsines 
whose  commentary  on  Demosthenes  is  mentioned 
by  Ulpian  {ad  Demosth.  Leptin.  p.  11 ;  comp.  Schol. 
ad  Hermog.  p.  402),  and  who  taught  rhetoric  at 
Athens  at  the  time  of  Aedesius,  in  the  fourth  cen¬ 
tury  of  our  era,  though  this  Apsines  is  called  a 
Lacedaemonian.  (Eunap.  Vit.  Soph.  p.  113,  ed. 
Antwerp.  1568.)  This  Apsines  and  his  disciples 
were  hostile  to  Julianus,  a  contemporary  rhetori¬ 
cian  at  Athens,  and  to  his  school.  This  enmity  grew 
.so  much  that  Athens  in  the  end  found  itself  in  a 
state  of  civil  warfare,  which  required  the  presence 
of  a  Roman  proconsul' to  suppress.  (Eunap.  p.  115, 
&c.) 

3.  Of  Gadara  in  Phoenicia,  a  Greek  sophist  and 
rhetorician,  who  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Maxi¬ 
minus,  about  a.  d.  235.  He  studied  at  Smyrna 
under  Heracleides,  the  Lycian,  and  afterwards  at 
Nicomedia  under  Basilicus.  He  subsequently 
taught  rhetoric  at  Athens,  and  distinguished  him¬ 
self  so  much  that  he  was  honoured  with  the  con- 
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sular  dignity.  (Suidas,  s.  v. ;  Tzetzes.  Chil.  viii. 
696.)  He  was  a  friend  of  Philostratus  (  Vit.  Soph. 
ii.  33.  §  4),  who  praises  the  strength  and  fidelity 
of  his  memory,  hut  is  afraid  to  say  more  for  fear  of 
being  suspected  of  flattery  or  partiality.  We  still 
possess  two  rhetorical  works  of  Apsines  :  1 .  ITepl 

rutv  gepocv  rov  7r0A.iT ikov  Aoyov  rexvV,  which  was 
first  printed  by  Aldus  in  his  Rhetores  Graeci  (pp. 
682 — 726),  under  the  incorrect  title  rex^V  pv to- 
piK-r)  irepl  7r pooipluv,  as  it  is  called  by  the  Scholiast 
on  Hermogenes  (p.  14,  but  see  p.  297).  This 
work,  however,  is  only  a  part  of  a  greater  work, 
and  is  so  much  interpolated  that  it  is  scarcely  pos¬ 
sible  to  form  a  correct  notion  of  it.  In  some  of 
the  interpolated  parts  Apsines  himself  is  quoted. 
A  considerable  portion  of  it  was  discovered  by 
Rhunken  to  belong  to  a  work  of  Longinus  on 
rhetoric,  which  is  now  lost,  and  this  portion  has 
consequently  been  omitted  in  the  new  edition  of 
Walz  in  his  Rhetores  Graeci.  (ix.  p.  465,  &c. ; 
comp.  Westermann,  Gesch.  d.  Griech.  Beredtsamk. 
§  98,  n.  6.)  2.  Ilepl  r<2u  eery Vgocricrpeucov  rrpo- 

€AT]p.dTu>u ,  is  of  little  importance  and  very  short. 
It  is  printed  in  Aldus’  Rhetor.  Graec.  pp.  727-730, 
and  in  Walz  .Rhetor.  Graec.  ix.  p.  534,  Ac.  [L.  S.] 
APSYRTUS  or  ABSYRTUS  (vAiJ/i >pros),  one 
of  the  principal  veterinary  surgeons  of  whom  any 
remains  are  still  extant,  was  born,  according  to 
Suidas  (s.  v .)  and  Eudocia  (  Violar.  ap.  Villoison, 
A  need.  Graeco. ;,  vol.  i.  p.  65),  at  Prusa  or  Nico- 
media  in  Bithynia.  He  is  said  to  have  served 
under  Constantine  in  his  campaign  on  the  Danube, 
which  is  generally  supposed  to  mean  that  under 
Constantine  the  Great,  a.  d.  322,  but  some  refer  it 
to  that  under  Constantine  IV.  (or  Pogonatus), 
A.  d.  671.  His  remains  are  to  be  found  in  the 
“  Veterinariae  Medicinae  Libri  Duo,”  first  pub¬ 
lished  in  Latin  by  J.  Ruellius,  Paris,  1530,  fob, 
and  afterwards  in  Greek  by  S.  Grynaeus,  Basil. 
1537,  4to.  Sprengel  published  a  little  work  en¬ 
titled  “  Programma  de  Apsyrto  Bithynio,”  Halae, 
1832,  4 to.  *  [W.  A.  G.] 

A'PTEROS  (vA7rrepos),  “the  wingless,”  a  sur¬ 
name  under  which  Nice  (the  goddess  of  victory) 
had  a  sanctuary  at  Athens.  This  goddess  was 
usually  represented  with  wings,  and  their  absence 
in  this  instance  was  intended  to  signify  that  Vic¬ 
tory  would  or  could  never  fly  away  from  Athens. 
The  same  idea  was  expressed  at  Sparta  by  a  statue 
of  Ares  with  his  feet  chained.  (Paus.  i.  22.  §  4, 
iii.  15.  §  5.)  [L.  S.] 

APULEIUS.  [Appuleius.] 

APU'STIA  GENS,  had  the  cognomen  Fullo. 
The  Apustii  who  bear  no  cognomen  are  spoken  of 
under  Apustius.  The  first  member  of  this  gens 
who  obtained  the  consulship,  was  L.  Apustius 
Fullo,  b.  c.  226. 

APU'STIUS.  1.  L.  Apustius,  the  comman¬ 
der  of  the  Roman  troops  at  Tarentum,  b.  c.  215. 
(Liv.  xxiii.  38.) 

2.  L.  Apustius,  legate  of  the  consul  P.  Sul- 
picius  in  Macedonia,  b.  c.  200,  was  an  active 
officer  in  the  war  against  Philip.  He  was  after¬ 
wards  a  legate  of  the  consul  L.  Cornelius  Scipio, 

B.  c,  190,  and  was  killed  in  the  same  year  in  an 
engagement  in  Lycia.  (Liv.  xxxi.  27,  xxxvii.  4, 
16.) 

3.  P.  Apustius,  one  of  the  ambassadors  sent  to 
the  younger  Ptolemy,  b.  c.  161.  (Polyb.  xxxii. 
1.) 

A'QUILA  (’  AicvAas),  the  translator  of  the  Old 
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Testament  into  Greek,  was  a  native  of  Pontus. 
Epiphanes  (De  Pond,  et  Mens.  15)  states,  that  he 
was  a  relation  of  the  emperor  Hadrian,  who  em¬ 
ployed  him  in  the  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem  (Aelia 
Capitolina)  ;  that  he  was  converted  to  Christianity, 
but  excommunicated  for  practising  the  heathen 
astrology ;  and  that  he  then  went  over  to  the 
Jews,  and  was  circumcised ;  but  this  account  is 
probably  founded  only  on  vague  rumours.  All 
that  we  know  with  certainty  is,  that  having  been 
a  heathen  he  became  a  Jewish  proselyte,  and  that 
he  lived  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  probably  about 
130  A.  D.  (Iren.  iii.  24;  Euseb.  Praep.  Evan. 
vii.  1  ;  Hieron.  Ep.  ad  Pammach.  vol.  iv.  pt.  2, 
p.  255,  Mart.) 

He  translated  the  Old  Testament  from  Hebrew 
into  Greek,  with  the  purpose  of  furnishing  the 
Jews  who  spoke  Greek  with  a  version  better  fitted 
than  the  Septuagint  to  sustain  them  in  their  op¬ 
position  to  Christianity.  He  did  not,  however,  as 
some  have  supposed,  falsify  or  pervert  the  sense  of 
the  original,  but  he  translated  every  word,  even 
the  titles,  such  as  Messiah,  with  the  most  literal 
accuracy.  This  principle  was  carried  to  the  utmost 
extent  in  a  second  edition,  which  was  named  /tar’ 
anpige iav.  The  version  was  very  popular  with  the 
Jews,  in  whose  synagogues  it  was  read.  ( Novell . 
146.)  It  was  generally  disliked  by  the  Christians  ; 
but  Jerome,  though  sometimes  showing  this  feel¬ 
ing,  at  other  times  speaks  most  highly  of  Aquila 
and  his  version.  (Quaest.  2,  ad  Damas.  iii.  p.  35  ; 
Epist.  ad  Marcell.  iii.  p.  96,  ii.  p.  312 ;  Quaest. 
Heb.in  Genes,  iii.  p.  216  ;  Comment,  in  Jes.  c.  8; 
Comment,  in  Hos.  c.  2.)  The  version  is  also 
praised  by  Origen.  ( Comment .  in  Joh.  viii.  p.  131; 
Respons.  ad  African,  p.  224.) 

Only  a  few  fragments  remain,  which  have  been 
published  in  the  editions  of  the  Hexapla  [Ori- 
GENEs],and  in  Dathe’s  Opuscula,  Lips.  1746.  [P.  S.] 

A'QUILA,  JU'LIUS,  a  Roman  knight,  sta¬ 
tioned  with  a  few  cohorts,  in  A.  d.  50,  to  protect 
Cotys,  king  of  the  Bosporus,  who  had  received  the 
sovereignty  after  the  expulsion  of  Mithridates.  In 
the  same  year,  Aquila  obtained  the  praetorian 
insignia.  (Tac.  Ann.  xii.  15,  21.) 

A'QUILA,  JU'LIUS  (GALLUS  ?),  a  Roman 
jurist,  from  whose  liber  responsorum  two  fragments 
concerning  tutores  are  preserved  in  the  Digest.  In 
the  Florentine  Index  he  is  named  Gallus  Aquila , 
probably  from  an  error  of  the  scribe  in  reading 
TaAAov  for  lovAiov.  This  has  occasioned  Julius 
Aquila  to  be  confounded  with  Aquillius  Gallus. 
His  date  is  uncertain,  though  he  probably  lived 
under  or  before  the  reign  of  Septimius  Severus, 
a.  d.  193-8  ;  for  in  Dig.  26.  tit.  7,  s.  34  he  gives 
an  opinion  upon  a  question  which  seems  to  have 
been  first  settled  by  Severus.  (Dig.  27.  tit.  3.  s.  1. 
§3.)  By  most  of  the  historians  of  Roman  law  he 
is  referred  to  a  later  period.  He  may  possibly  be 
the  same  person  with  Lucius  Julius  Aquila,  who 
wrote  de  Etrusca  disciplina,  or  with  that  Aquila 
who,  under  Septimius  Severus,  was  praefect  of 
Egypt?  and  became  remarkable  by  his  persecution  of 
the  Christians.  (Majansius,  Comm,  ad  30  Juriscon. 
Fragm.  vol.  ii.  p.  288  ;  Otto,  in  Praef.  Thes.  vol. 
i.  p.  13;  Zimmern,  Rom.  Rcchts- Gesch ivkte,  vol.  i. 

§  103.)  [J.  T.  G.] 

A'QUILA,  L.  PO'NTIUS,  tribune  of  the  plebs, 
probably  in  b.  c.  45,  was  the  only  member  of  the 
college  that  did  not  rise  to  Caesar  as  he  passed  by 
the  tribunes’  seats  in  his  triumph.  (Suet.  Jul.  Cues. 
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78.)  He  was  one  of  Caesar's  murderers,  and  after¬ 
wards  served  as  a  legate  of  Brutus  at  the  beginning 
of  b.  c.  43  in  Cisalpine  Gaul.  He  defeated  T. 
Munatius  Plancus,  and  drove  him  out  of  Pollentia, 
but  was  killed  himself  in  the  battle  fought  against 
Antony  by  Hirtius.  He  was  honoured  with  a 
statue.  (Appian,  B.  C.  ii.  113;  Dion  Cass.  xlvi. 
38,  40  ;  Cic.  Phil.  xi.  6,  xiii.  12,  ad  Fam.  x.  33.) 
Pontius  Aquila  was  a  friend  of  Cicero,  and  is  fre¬ 
quently  mentioned  by  him  in  his  letters.  (Ad  Fain. 
v.  2 — -4,  vii.  2,  3.) 

A'QUILA  ROMA'NUS,  a  rhetorician,  who 
lived  after  Alexander  Numenius  but  before  Julius 
Rufinianus,  probably  in  the  third  century  after 
Christ,  the  author  of  a  small  work  intitled,  deFiguris 
Sententiarum  et  Elocutionist  which  is  usually  printed 
with  Rutilius  Lupus.  The  best  edition  is  by 
Ruhnken,  Lugd.  Bat.  1768,  reprinted  with  addi¬ 
tional  notes  by  Frotscher,  Lips.  1831.  Rufinianus 
states,  that  Aquila  took  the  materials  of  this  work 
from  one  of  Alexander  Numenius  on  the  same 
subject.  [See  p.  123,  a.] 

A'QUILA,  VE'DIUS,  commander  of  the  thir¬ 
teenth  legion,  one  of  Otho’s  generals,  was  present 
in  the  battle  in  which  Otho’s  troops  were  defeated 
by  those  of  Vitellius,  a.  d.  70.  He  subsequently 
espoused  Vespasian’s  party.  (Tac .Hist.  ii. 44,  iii.  7.) 

AQUPLIA  SEVE'RA,  JU'LIA,  the  wife  of 
the  emperor  Elagabalus,  whom  he  married  after 
divorcing  his  former  wife,  Paula.  This  marriage 
gave  great  offence  at  Rome,  since  Aquilia  was  a 
vestal  virgin ;  but  Elagabalus  said  that  he  had 
contracted  it  in  order  that  divine  children  might 
be  born  from  himself,  the  pontifex  maximus,  and  a 
vestal  virgin.  Dion  Cassius  says,  that  he  did  not 
live  with  her  long ;  but  that  after  marrying  three 
others  successively,  he  again  returned  to  her.  It 
appears  from  coins  that  he  could  not  have  married 
her  before  a.  d.  221.  (Dion  Cass,  lxxix.  9  ;  Hero- 
dian.  v.  6  ;  Eckhel,  vii.  p.  259.) 
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AQUILI'NUS,  a  cognomen  of  the  Herminia 
Gens. 

1.  T.  Herminius  Aquilinus,  one  of  the  heroes 
in  the  lay  of  the  Tarquins,  was  with  M.  Horatius 
the  commander  of  the  troops  of  Tarquinius  Superbus 
when  he  was  expelled  from  the  camp.  He  was 
one  of  the  defenders  of  the  Sublician  bridge  against 
the  whole  force  of  Porsenna,  and  took  an  active 
part  in  the  subsequent  battle  against  the  Etruscans. 
He  was  consul  in  b.  c.  506,  and  fell  in  the  battle 
of  the  lake  Regillus  in  498,  in  single  combat  with 
Mamilius.  (Liv.  ii.  10,  11,  20;  Dionys.  iv.  75, 
v.  22,  23,  26,  36,  vi.  12  ;  Pint.  Poplic.  16.) 

2.  Lar  Herminius  T.  f.  Aquilinus,  Cos. 
b.  c.  448.  (Liv.  iii.  65  ;  Dionys.  xi.  51.) 

_  -A-Q  U I'LLI  A,  whom  some  had  said  that  Quintus 
Cicero,  the  brother  of  the  orator,  intended  to  marry. 
Cicero  mentions  the  report  in  one  of  his  letters, 
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b.  c.  44,  and  says,  in  another,  that  young  Quintus 
would  not  endure  her  as  a  step-mother,  (ad  Alt. 
xiv.  13,  17.) 

AQUFLLIA  GENS,  patrician  and  plebeian. 
On  coins  and  inscriptions  the  name  is  almost  always 
written  Aquillius ,  but  in  manuscripts  generally  with 
a  single  l.  This  gens  was  of  great  antiquity.  Two 
of  the  Aquillii  are  mentioned  among  the  Roman 
nobles  who  conspired  to  bring  back  the  Tarquins 
(Liv.  ii.  4);  and  a  member  of  the  house,  C.  Aquil¬ 
lius  Tuscus,  is  mentioned  as  consul  as  early  as 
B.  c.  487.  The  cognomens  of  the  Aquillii  under 
the  republic  are  Corvus,  Crassus,  Florus,  Gal- 
lus,  Tuscus  :  for  those  who  bear  no  surname,  see 
Aquillius. 

AQUFLLIUS.  1.  M’.  Aquillius,  M’.p.  M’.n. 
Consul  b.  c.  129,  put  an  end  to  the  war  which  had 
been  carried  on  against  Aristonicus,  the  son  of 
Eumenes  of  Pergamus,  and  which  had  been  almost 
terminated  by  his  predecessor,  Perperna.  On  his 
return  to  Rome,  he  was  accused  by  P.  Lentulus  of 
maladministration  in  his  province,  but  was  acquit¬ 
ted  by  bribing  the  judges.  (Flor.  ii.  20;  Justin, 
xxxvi.  4  ;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  4  ;  Cic.  de  Nat.  Deor.  ii.  5, 
Dio.  in  Caecil.  21  ;  Appian,  B.  C.  i.  22.)  He 
obtained  a  triumph  on  account  of  his  successes  in 
Asia,  but  not  till  b.  c.  126.  (Fast.  Capitol .) 

2.  M’.  Aquillius  M\  f.  M’.  n.,  probably  a  son 
of  the  preceding,  consul  in  B.  c.  101,  conducted  the 
war  against  the  slaves  in  Sicily,  who  had  a  second 
time  revolted  under  Athenion.  Aquillius  com¬ 
pletely  subdued  the  insurgents,  and  triumphed  on 
his  return  to  Rome  in  100.  (Florus,  iii.  19  ;  Liv. 
Epit,  69;  Diod.  xxxvi.  Eel.  1 ;  Cic.  in  Verr.  iii.  54, 
v.  2 ;  Fast.  Capitol .)  In  98,  he  was  accused  by 
L.  Fufius  of  maladministration  in  Sicily;  he  was 
defended  by  the  orator  M.  Antonius,  and,  though 
there  were  strong  proofs  of  his  guilt,  was  acquitted 
on  account  of  his  bravery  in  the  war.  (Cic.  Brut. 
52,  de  Off.  ii.  14,  pro  Place.  39,  de  Oral.  ii.  28,  47.) 
In  b.  c.  88,  he  went  into  Asia  as  one  of  the  con¬ 
sular  legates  to  prosecute  the  war  against  Mithri- 
dates  and  his  allies.  He  was  defeated  near  Proto- 
tachium,  and  was  afterwards  delivered  up  to 
Mithridates  by  the  inhabitants  of  Mytilene.  Mith- 
ridates  treated  him  in  the  most  barbarous  manner, 
and  eventually  put  him  to  death  by  pouring  molten 
gold  down  his  throat.  (Appian,  Mithr.  7,  19,  21  ; 
Liv.  Epit.  77;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  18;  Cic.  pro  Leg. 
Man.  5  ;  Athen.  v.  p.  213,  b.) 

AQUI'LLIUS  JULIA'NUS.  [Julianus.] 
AQUI'LLIUS  RE'GULUS.  [Regulus.] 
AQUI'LLIUS  SEVE'RUS.  [Severus.] 
AQUI'NIUS,  a  very  inferior  poet,  a  contem¬ 
porary  of  Catullus  and  Cicero.  (Catull.  xiv.  18; 
Cic.  Fuse.  v.  22.) 

M.  AQUI'NIUS,  a  Pompeian,  who  took  part 
in  the  African  war  against  Caesar.  After  the  de¬ 
feat  of  the  Pompeians,  he  was  pardoned  by  Caesar, 
b.  c.  47.  (De  Bell.  Afric.  57,  89.) 

ARABIA'NUS  (’ApaSWos),  an  eminent  Chris¬ 
tian  writer,  about  196  A.  d.,  composed  some  books 
on  Christian  doctrine,  which  are  lost.  ( Euseb.  H. 
E.  v.  27  ;  Hieron.  de  Vir.  Illust.  c.  51.)  [P  SI 
ARA'BIUS  SCHOLA'STICUS  (’A Pd§ios  iXo- 
XatfTiKds),  the  author  of  seven  epigrams  in  the 
Greek  Anthology,  most  of  which  are  upon  works 
of  art,  lived  probably  in  the  reign  of  Justinian. 
(Jacobs,  xiii.  p.  856.)  [p.  gj 

ARACHNE,  a  Lydian  maiden,  daughter  of 
Idmon  of  Colophon,  who  was  a  famous  dyer  in 
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purple.  His  daughter  was  greatly  skilled  in  the 
art  of  weaving,  and,  proud  of  her  talent,  she  even 
ventured  to  challenge  Athena  to  compete  with  her. 
Arachne  produced  a  piece  of  cloth  in  which  the 
amours  of  the  gods  were  woven,  and  as  Athena 
could  find  no  fault  with  it,  she  tore  the  work  to 
pieces,  and  Arachne  in  despair  hung  herself.  The 
goddess  loosened  the  rope  and  saved  her  life,  but 
the  rope  was  changed  into  a  cobweb  and  Arachne 
herself  into  a  spider  (apcr^y 77),  the  animal  most 
odious  to  Athena.  (Ov.  Met.  vi.  L — 145;  Virg. 
Georg,  iv.  246.)  This  fable  seems  to  suggest  the 
idea  that  man  learnt  the  art  of  weaving  from  the 
spider,  and  that  it  was  invented  in  Lydia.  [L.  S.] 

ARAETPTY'REA  (’ApaiSupea),  a  daughter  of 
Aras,  an  autochthon  who  was  believed  to  have 
built  Arantea,  the  most  ancient  town  in  Phliasia. 
She  had  a  brother  called  Aoris,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  fond  of  the  chase  and  warlike  pursuits.  When 
she  died,  her  brother  called  the  country  of  Phliasia 
after  her  Araethyrea.  (Horn.  II.  ii.  571 ;  Strab.  viii. 
p.  382.)  She  was  the  mother  of  Phlias.  The 
monuments  of  Araethyrea  and  her  brother,  consist¬ 
ing  of  round  pillars,  were  still  extant  in  the  time  of 
Pausanias ;  and  before  the  mysteries  of  Demeter 
were  commenced  at  Phlius,  the  people  always  in¬ 
voked  Aras  and  his  two  children  with  their  faces 
turned  towards  their  monuments.  (Paus.  ii.  12. 
§§  4—6.)  [L.  S.] 

A'RACUS  (‘'A paKos),  Ephor,  b.  c.  409,  (Hell. 
ii.  3.  §  10,)  was  appointed  admiral  of  the  Lace¬ 
daemonian  fleet  in  b.  c.  405,  with  Lysander  for 
vice-admiral  (err  taro  Aevs),  who  was  to  have  the 
real  power,  but  who  had  not  the  title  of  admiral 
(mvapxos),  because  the  laws  of  Sparta  did  not 
allow  the  same  person  to  hold  this  office  twice. 
(Plut.  Lyc.  7  ;  Xen.  Hell.  ii.  1.  §  7  ;  Diod.  xiii. 
100  ;  Paus.  x.  9.  §  4.)  In  3(18  he  was  sent  into 
Asia  as  one  of  the  commissioners  to  inspect  the 
state  of  things  there,  and  to  prolong  the  command 
of  Dercyllidas  (iii.  2.  §  6)  ;  and  in  369  he  was 
one  of  the  ambassadors  sent  to  Athens,  (vi.  5. 

§  33,  where  ''Apauos  should  be  read  instead  of 
*A  paros.) 

ARACY'NTHIAS  ('ApaKvrdids),  a  surname  of 
Aphrodite,  derived  from  mount  Aracynthus,  the 
position  of  which  is  a  matter  of  uncertainty,  and 
on  which  she  had  a  temple.  (Rhianus,  ap.  Sieph. 
Byz.  s.v.  5 ApcLKvvQos .)  [L.  S.j 

‘ARA'RSIUS,  PATRI'CIUS  (narpliaos  ‘Apap- 
(Tios),  a  Christian  writer,  was  the  author  of  a 
discourse  in  Greek  entitled  Oceanus ,  a  passage  out 
of  which,  relating  to  Meletius  and  Arius,  is  quoted 
in  the  Synodicon  Vetus  (32,  ap.  Fabric.  Bibl.  Grace. 
xii.  p.  369).  The  title  of  this  fragment  is  Tlar pi- 
k'lov  ’ Apaprriov  r ov  ga/capos,  4  k  t ov  Aoyov  aurov 
rov  eTriAeyogzvov  ’flKtavov.  Nothing  more  is 
known  of  the  writer.  [P.  S.] 

ARA'ROS  (’A papevs),  an  Athenian  comic  poet 
of  the  middle  comedy,  was  the  son  of  Aristophanes, 
who  first  introduced  him  to  public  notice  as  the 
principal  actor  in  the  second  Plutus  (b.  c.  388),  the 
last  play  which  he  exhibited  in  his  own  name  :  he 
wrote  two  more  comedies,  the  Ka dcaAos  and  the 
AloAoaiKuv ,  which  were  brought  out  in  the  name 
of  Araros  {Arg.  ad  Plut.  iv.  Bekker),  probably 
very  soon  after  the  above  date.  Araros  first  ex¬ 
hibited  in  his  own  name  b.  c.  375.  (Suidas,  s.v.) 
Suidas  mentions  the  following  as  his  comedies  : 
Kameus,  KagwAiocv,  llanos  yovai,  'T^emioy,  VA Su- 
vis,  UapdenSiov.  All  that  we  know  of  his  dramatic 
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character  is  contained  in  the  following  passage  of 
Alexis  (Athen.  iii.  p.  123,  e.),  who,  however,  was 
his  rival : 

teal  yap  /3 ovAogai 

vSaros  ae  yevaai  *  npayga  5’  eerrf  goi  geya 

<pp4aros  eVSov  ^vxpdrzpov  ’ Apaporos .  [  P.  S.] 

ARAS.  [Araethyrea.] 

ARASPES  (’ Apacr-n-ps),  a  Mede,  and  a  friend 
of  the  elder  Cjmus  from  his  youth,  contends  with 
Cyrus  that  love  has  no  power  over  him,  but  shortly 
afterwards  refutes  himself  by  falling  in  love  with 
Pantheia,  whom  Cyrus  had  committed  to  his 
charge.  [Abradatas.]  He  is  afterwards  sent 
to  Croesus  as  a  deserter,  to  inspect  the  condition  of 
the  enemy,  and  subsequently  commands  the  right 
wing  of  Cyrus’  army  in  the  battle  with  Croesus. 
(Xen.  Cyr.  v.  1.  §  1,  8,  &c.,  vi.  1.  §  36,  &c.,  3. 

§  14,  21.) 

ARA'TUS  (’'A paros),  of  Sicyon,  lived  from 
B.  c.  271  to  213.  The  life  of  this  remarkable 
man,  as  afterwards  of  Philopoemen  and  Lycortas, 
was  devoted  to  an  attempt  to  unite  the  several 
Grecian  states  together,  and  by  this  union  to  assert 
the  national  independence  against  the  dangers  with 
which  it  was  threatened  by  Macedonia  and  Rome. 

Aratus  was  the  son  of  Cleinias,  and  was  born 
at  Sicyon,  B.  c.  271.  On  the  murder  of  his  father 
by  Abantidas  [Abantidas],  Aratus  was  saved 
from  the  general  extirpation  of  the  family  by  Soso, 
his  uncle’s  widow,  who  conveyed  him  to  Argos, 
where  he  was  brought  up.  When  he  had  reached 
the  age  of  twenty,  he  gained  possession  of  his 
native  city  by  the  help  of  some  Argians,  and  the 
cooperation  of  the  remainder  of  his  party  in  Sicyon 
itself,  without  loss  of  life,  and  deprived  the  usurper 
Nicocles  of  his  power,  b.  c.  251.  (Comp.  Polyb. 
ii.  43.) 

Through  the  influence  of  Aratus,  Sicyon  now 
joined  the  Achaean  league,  and  Aratus  himself 
sailed  to  Egypt  to  obtain  Ptolemy’s  alliance,  in 
which  he  succeeded.  In  b.  c.  245  he  was  elected 
general  (^arparriyds)  of  the  league,  and  a  second 
tune  in  243.  In  the  latter  of  these  years  he  took 
the  citadel  of  Corinth  from  the  Macedonian  gar¬ 
rison,  and  induced  the  Corinthian  people  to  join 
the  league.  It  was  chiefly  through  his  instru¬ 
mentality  that  Megara,  Troezen,  Epidaurus,  Argos, 
Cleonae,  and  Megalopolis,  were  soon  afterwards 
added  to  it.  It  was  about  this  time  that  the 
Aetolians,  who  had  made  a  plundering  expedition 
into  Peloponnesus,  were  stopped  by  Aratus  at 
Pellene  (Polyb.  iv.  8),  being  surprised  at  the  sack 
of  that  town,  and  700  of  their  number  put  to  the 
sword.  But  at  this  very  time,  at  which  the  power 
of  the  league  seemed  most  secure,  the  seeds  of  its 
ruin  were  laid.  The  very  prospect,  which  now 
for  the  first  time  opened,  of  the  hitherto  scattered 
powers  of  Greece  being  united  in  the  league, 
awakened  the  jealousy  of  Aetolia,  and  of  Cleomenes, 
who  was  too  ready  to  have  a  pretext  for  war. 

L Cleomenes.]  Aratus,  to  save  the  league  from  this 
danger,  contrived  to  win  the  alliance  of  Antigonus 
Doson,  on  the  condition,  as  it  afterwards  appeared, 
of  the  surrender  of  Corinth.  Ptolemy,  as  might  be 
expected,  joined  Cleomenes ;  and  in  a  succession 
of  actions  at  Lycaeum,  Megalopolis,  and  Hecatom- 
baeum,  near  Dyme,  the  Achaeans  were  well  nigh 
destroyed.  B}^  these  Aratus  lost  the  confidence  of 
the  people,  who  passed  a  public  censure  on  his  con¬ 
duct,  and  Sparta  was  placed  at  the  head  of  a  con¬ 
federacy,  fully  able  to  dictate  to  the  whole  of  Greece, 
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• — Troezen,  Epidaurus,  Argos,  Hermione,  Pellene, 
Caphyae,  Phlius,  Pheneus,  and  Corinth,  in  which 
the  Achaean  garrison  kept  only  the  citadel. — 
It  was  now  necessary  to  call  on  Antigonus  for 
the  promised  aid.  Permission  to  pass  through 
Aetolia  having  been  refused,  he  embarked  his 
army  in  transports,  and,  sailing  by  Euboea,  land¬ 
ed  his  anny  near  the  isthmus,  while  Cleomenes 
was  occupied  with  the  siege  of  Sicyon.  (Polyb. 
ii.  52.)  The  latter  immediately  raised  the  siege, 
and  hastened  to  defend  Corinth ;  but  no  sooner 
was  he  engaged  there,  than  Aratus,  by  a  master¬ 
stroke  of  policy,  gained  the  assistance  of  a  party  in 
Argos  to  place  the  Lacedaemonian  garrison  in  a 
state  of  siege.  Cleomenes  hastened  thither,  leaving 
Corinth  in  the  hands  of  Antigonus  ;  but  arriving  too 
late  to  take  effectual  measures  against  Aratus, 
while  Antigonus  was  in  his  rear,  he  retreated  to 
Mantineia  and  thence  home.  Antigonus  mean¬ 
while  was  by  Aratus’  influence  elected  general  of 
the  league,  and  made  Corinth  and  Sicyon  his 
winter  quarters.  What  hope  was  there  now  left 
that  the  great  design  of  Aratus’  life  could  be  ac¬ 
complished, —  to  unite  all  the  Greek  governments 
into  one  Greek  nation  ?  Henceforward  the  caprice 
of  the  Macedonian  monarch  was  to  regulate  the 
relations  of  the  powers  of  Greece.  The  career  of 
Antigonus,  in  which  Aratus  seems  henceforward 
to  have  been  no  further  engaged  than  as  his 
adviser  and  guide,  ended  in  the  great  battle  of 
Sellasia  (b.  c.  222),  in  which  the  Spartan  power 
was  for  ever  put  down.  Philip  succeeded  Anti¬ 
gonus  in  the  throne  of  Macedon  (b.  c.  221 ),  and  it 
was  his  policy  during  the  next  two  years  (from 
221  to  219  b.  c.)  to  make  the  Achaeans  feel  how 
dependent  they  were  on  him.  This  period  is  ac¬ 
cordingly  taken  up  with  incursions  of  the  Aetolians, 
the  unsuccessful  opposition  of  Aratus,  and  the  trial 
which  followed.  The  Aetolians  seized  Clarium, 
a  fortress  near  Megalopolis  (Polyb.  iv.  6.),  and 
thence  made  their  plundering  excursions,  till 
Timoxenus,  general  of  the  league,  took  the  place 
and  drove  out  the  garrison.  As  the  time  for  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  Aratus’  office  arrived,  the  Aetolian  gene¬ 
rals  Dorimachus  and  Scopas  made  an  attack  on 
Pharae  and  Patrae,  and  carried  on  their  ravages  up 
to  the  borders  of  Messene,  in  the  hope  that 
no  active  measures  would  be  taken  against  them 
till  the  commander  for  the  following  year  was 
chosen.  To  remedy  this,  Aratus  anticipated 
his  command  five  days,  and  ordered  the  troops  of 
the  league  to  assemble  at  Megalopolis.  The  Aeto¬ 
lians,  finding  his  force  superior,  prepared  to  quit 
the  country,  when  Aratus,  thinking  his  object 
sufficiently  accomplished,  disbanded  the  chief  part 
of  his  army,  and  marched  with  about  4000  to 
Patrae.  The  Aetolians  turned  round  in  pursuit, 
and  encamped  at  Methydrium,  upon  which  Aratus 
changed  his  position  to  Caphyae,  and  in  a  battle, 
which  began  in  a  skirmish  of  cavalry  to  gain  some 
high  ground  advantageous  to  both  positions,  was 
entirely  defeated  and  his  army  nearly  destroyed. 
The  Aetolians  marched  home  in  triumph,  and 
Aratus  was  recalled  to  take  his  trial  on  several 
charges,  —  assuming  the  command  before  his  legal 
time,  disbanding  his  troops,  unskilful  conduct  in 
;  choosing  the  time  and  place  of  action,  and  careless¬ 
ness  in  the  action  itself.  He  was  acquitted,  not 
on  the  ground  that  the  charges  were  untrue,  but 
in  consideration  of  his  past  services.  For  some  time 
after  this  the  Aetolians  continued  their  invasions, 
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and  Aratus  was  unable  effectually  to  check  them, 
till  at  last  Philip  took  the  field  as  commander  of 
the  allied  anny.  The  six  remaining  years  of  Aratus’ 
life  are  a  mere  history  of  intrigues,  by  which  at  dif¬ 
ferent  times  his  influence  was  more  or  less  shaken 
with  the  king.  At  first  he  was  entirely  set  aside  ; 
and  this  cannot  be  wondered  at,  when  his  object 
was  to  unite  Greece  as  an  independent  nation, 
while  Philip  wished  to  unite  it  as  subject  to  him¬ 
self.  In  b.  c.  2.18,  it  appears  that  Aratus  re¬ 
gained  his  influence  by  an  exposure  of  the  treachery 
of  his  opponents ;  and  the  effects  of  his  presence 
were  shewn  in  a  victory  gained  over  the  combined 
forces  of  the  Aetolians,  Eleans,  and  Lacedaemo¬ 
nians.  In  B.  c.  2 1 7  Aratus  was  the  1 7  th  time  chosen 
general,  and  every  thing,  so  far  as  the  security  of 
the  leagued  states  was  concerned,  prospered ;  but 
the  feelings  and  objects  of  the  two  men  were  so 
different,  that  no  unity  was  to  be  looked  for,  so  soon 
as  the  immediate  object  of  subduing  certain  states 
was  effected.  The  story  told  by  Plutarch,  of  his 
advice  to  Philip  about  the  garrisoning  of  Ithome, 
would  probably  represent  well  the  general  tendency 
of  the  feeling  of  these  two  men.  In  b.  c.  213  he 
died,  as  Plutarch  and  Polybius  both  say  (Polyb. 
viii.  14;  Plut.  Arat.  52),  from  the  effect  of  poison 
administered  by  the  king’s  order.  Divine  honours 
were  paid  to  him  by  his  countrymen,  and  annual 
solemnities  established.  {Did.  of  Ant.  s.  v.  ’Apa- 
Teta.)  Aratus  wrote  Commentaries ,  being  a  his¬ 
tory  of  his  own  times  down  to  B.  c.  220  (Polyb. 
iv.  2),  which  Polybius  characterises  as  clearly 
written  and  faithful  records,  (ii.  40.)  The  great¬ 
ness  of  Aratus  lay  in  the  steadiness  with  which 
he  pursued  a  noble  purpose,  —  of  uniting  the 
Greeks  as  one  nation ;  the  consummate  ability 
with  which  he  guided  the  elements  of  the 
storm  which  raged  about  him ;  and  the  zeal 
which  kept  him  true  to  his  object  to  the  end, 
when  a  different  conduct  would  have  secured  to 
him  the  greatest  personal  advantage.  As  a  gene¬ 
ral,  he  was  unsuccessful  in  the  open  field ;  but  for 
success  in  stratagem,  which  required  calculation 
and  dexterity  of  the  first  order,  unrivalled.  The 
leading  object  of  his  life  was  noble  in  its  concep¬ 
tion,  and,  considering  the  state  of  Macedon  and  of 
Egypt,  and  more  especially  the  existence  of  a  con¬ 
temporary  with  the  virtues  and  abilities  of  Cleo¬ 
menes,  ably  conducted.  Had  he  been  supported  in 
his  attempt  to  raise  Greece  by  vigour  and  purity, 
such  as  that  of  Cleomenes  in  the  cause  of  Sparta, 
his  fate  might  have  been  different.  As  it  was,  he 
left  his  country  surrounded  by  difficulty  and  dan¬ 
ger  to  the  guiding  hand  of  Philopoemen  and  Lycor- 
tas.  (Plut.  Aratus  and  Agis ;  Polyb.  ii.  iv.  vii. 
viii.)  [C.  T.  A.] 

ARA'TUS  (’'A paros),  author  of  two  Greek 
astronomical  poems.  The  date  of  his  birth  is  not 
known ;  but  it  seems  that  he  lived  about  b.  c. 
270  ;  it  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  death  of 
Euclid  and  the  birth  of  Apollonius  Pergaeus  hap¬ 
pened  during  his  life,  and  that  he  was  contempo¬ 
rary  with  Aristarchus  of  Samos,  and  Theocritus, 
who  mentions  him.  {Idyll,  vi.  and  vii.) 

There  are  several  accounts  of  his  life  by  anony¬ 
mous  Greek  writers  :  three  of  them  are  printed  in 
the  2nd  vol.  of  Buhle’s  Aratus,  and  one  of  the 
same  in  the  Uranologium  of  Petavius.  Suidas  and 
Eudocia  also  mention  him.  From  these  it  appears 
that  he  was  a  native  of  Soli  (afterwards  Pompeio- 
polis)  in  Cilicia,,  or  (according  to  one  authority)  of 
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Tarsus ;  that  he  was  invited  to  the  court  of  An- 
tigonus  Gonatas,  king  of  Macedonia,  where  he 
spent  all  the  latter  part  of  his  life ;  and  that  his 
chief  pursuits  were  physic  (which  is  also  said  to 
have  been  his  profession),  grammar,  and  philoso¬ 
phy,  in  which  last  he  was  instructed  by  the  Stoic 
Dionysius  Heracleotes. 

Several  poetical  works  on  various  subjects,  as 
well  as  a  number  of  prose  epistles,  are  attributed 
to  Aratus  (Buhle,  vol.  ii.  p.  455),  but  none  of 
them  have  come  down  to  us,  except  the  two  poems 
mentioned  above.  These  have  generally  been 
joined  together  as  if  parts  of  the  same  work  ; 
but  they  seem  to  be  distinct  poems.  The  first, 
called  Qaivoyeva,  consists  of  732  verses  ;  the 
second,  Aioarigeia  ( Prognostica),  of  422.  Eudoxus, 
about  a  century  earlier,  had  written  two  prose 
works,  4>aiv6geua  and  ''Evoirrpov,  which  are  both 
lost  ;  but  we  are  told  by  the  biographers  of  Ara¬ 
tus,  that  it  was  the  desire  of  Antigonus  to  have 
them  turned  into  verse,  which  gave  rise  to  the 
Qaivogeva  of  the  latter  writer;  and  it  appears  from 
the  fragments  of  them  preserved  by  Hipparchus 
(Petav.  Uranolog.  p.  173,  &c.,  ed.  Paris.  1630), 
that  Aratus  has  in  fact  versified,  or  closely  imi¬ 
tated  parts  of  them  both,  but  especially  of  the  first. 
The  design  of  the  poem  is  to  give  an  introduction 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  constellations,  with  the 
rules  for  their  risings  and  settings  ;  and  of  the 
circles  of  the  sphere,  amongst  which  the  milky 
way  is  reckoned.  The  positions  of  the  constella¬ 
tions,  north  of  the  ecliptic,  are  described  by  re¬ 
ference  to  the  principal  groups  surrounding  the 
north  pole  (the  Bears,  the  Dragon,  and  Cepheus), 
whilst  Orion  serves  as  a  point  of  departure  for 
those  to  the  south.  The  immobility  of  the  earth, 
and  the  revolution  of  the  heavens  about  a  fixed 
axis  are  maintained  ;  the  path  of  the  sun  in  the 
zodiac  is  described  ;  but  the  planets  are  intro¬ 
duced  merely  as  bodies  having  a  motion  of  their 
own,  without  any  attempt  to  define  their  periods  ; 
nor  is  anything  said  about  the  moon’s  orbit.  The 
opening  of  the  poem  asserts  the  dependence  of  all 
things  upon  Zeus,  and  contains  the  passage 
rod  yap  Ka\  yevos  ecrpeV,  quoted  by  St.  Paul 
(Aratus’  fellow-countryman)  in  his  address  to  the 
Athenians.  ( Acts  xvii.  28.)  From  the  general 

want  of  precision  in  the  descriptions,  it  would 
seem  that  Aratus  was  neither  a  mathematician  nor 
observer  (comp.  Cic.  de  Orat.  i.  16)  or,  at  any 
rate,  that  in  this  work  he  did  not  aim  at  scientific 
accuracy.  He  not  only  represents  the  configura¬ 
tions  of  particular  groups  incorrectly,  but  describes 
some  phaenomena  which  are  inconsistent  with 
any  one  supposition  as  to  the  latitude  of  the  spec¬ 
tator,  and  others  which  could  not  coexist  at  any 
one  epoch.  (See  the  article  Aratus  in  the  Penny 
Cyclopaedia.)  These  errors  are  partly  to  be  attri¬ 
buted  to  Eudoxus  himself,  and  partly  to  the  way 
in  which  Aratus  has  used  the  materials  supplied 
by  him.  Hipparchus  (about  a  century  later),  who 
was  a  scientific  astronomer  and  observer,  has  left  a 
commentary  upon  the  4>ai vogeva  of  Eudoxus  and 
Aratus,  occasioned  by  the  discrepancies  which  he 
had  noticed  between  his  own  observations  and 
their  descriptions. 

The  Aioa-qg^ia  consists  of  prognostics  of  the 
weather  from  astronomical  phaenomena,  with  an 
account  of  its  effects  upon  animals.  It  appears  to 
be  an  imitation  of  Hesiod,  and  to  have  been  imi¬ 
tated  by  Virgil  in  some  parts  of  the  Georgies. 
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The  materials  are  said  to  be  taken  almost  wholl3r 
from  Aristotle’s  Meteorologica,  from  the  work  of 
Theophrastus,  “  De  Signis  Ventorum,”  and  from 
Hesiod.  (Buhle,  vol.  ii.  p.  471.)  Nothing  is  said 
in  either  poem  about  Astrology  in  the  proper  sense 
of  the  word. 

The  style  of  these  two  poems  is  distinguished  by 
the  elegance  and  accuracy  resulting  from  a  study 
of  ancient  models ;  but  it  wants  originality  and 
poetic  elevation  ;  and  variety  of  matter  is  excluded 
by  the  nature  of  the  subjects.  (See  Quintil.  x.  1.) 
That  they  became  very  popular  both  in  the  Grecian 
and  Roman  world  (comp.  Ov.  Am.  i.  15.  16)  is 
proved  by  the  number  of  commentaries  and  Latin 
translations.  The  Introduction  to  the  <f>at vogeva 
by  Achilles  Tatius,  the  Commentary  of  Hippar¬ 
chus  in  three  books,  and  another  attributed  by 
Petavius  to  Achilles  Tatius,  are  printed  in  the 
Uranologium,  with  a  list  of  other  Commentators 
(p.  267),  which  includes  the  names  of  Aristarchus, 
Geminus,  and  Eratosthenes.  Parts  of  three 
poetical  Latin  translations  are  preserved.  One 
written  by  Cicero  when  very  young  (Cic.  de  Nat. 
Deor.  ii.  41),  one  by  Caesar  Germanicus,  the 
grandson  of  Augustus,  and  one  by  F estus  Avienus. 
The  earliest  edition  of  Aratus  is  that  of  Aldus. 
(Ven.  1499,  fol.)  The  principal  later  ones  are  by 
Grotius  (Lugd.  Bat.  1600,  4to.),  Buhle  (Lips.  1793, 
1801,  2  vols.  8 vo.,  with  the  three  Latin  versions), 
Matthiae  (Francof.  1817,  8vo.),  Voss  (Heidelb. 
1824,  8vo.,  with  a  German  poetical  version),  Butt- 
mann  (Berol.  1826,  8vo.),  and  Bekker.  (Berol. 
1828,  8vo.) 

(Fabric.  Bibl.  Grace,  vol.  iv.  p.  87  ;  Schaubach, 
Gesch.  d.  griech.  Astrono?nie,  p.  215,  &c. ;  Delambre, 
Hist,  de  VAstron.  Ancienne.)  [W.  F.  D.] 

ARA'TUS  (’A. paros),  of  Cnidus,  the  author  of 
a  history  of  Egypt.  (Anonym.  Fit.  Aral.) 

ARBACES  (’Ap§d/f7]v).  1.  The  founder  of  the 

Median  empire,  according  to  the  account  of  Ctesias 
(ap.  Diod.  ii.  24,  &c.,  32).  He  is  said  to  have 
taken  Nineveh  in  conjunction  with  Belesis,  the 
Babylonian,  and  to  have  destroyed  the  old  Assyrian 
empire  under  the  reign  of  Sardanapalus,  B.  c.*876. 
Ctesias  assigns  28  years  to  the  reign  of  Arbaces, 
B.  c.  876 — 848,  and  makes  his  djmasty  consist  of 
eight  kings.  This  account  differs  from  that  of 
Herodotus,  who  makes  Deioces  the  first  king  of 
Media,  and  assigns  only  four  kings  to  his  dynasty. 
[Deioces.]  Ctesias’  account  of  the  overthrow  of 
the  Assyrian  empire  by  Arbaces  is  followed  by 
Velleius  Paterculus  (i.  6),  Justin  (i.  3),  and  Strabo, 
(xvi.  p.  737.) 

2.  A  commander  in  the  army  of  Artaxerxes, 
which  fought  against  his  brother  Cyrus,  b.  c.  401. 
He  was  satrap  of  Media.  (Xen.  Anab.  i.  7.  §  12, 
vii.  8.  §  25.) 

A'RBITER,  PETRO'NIUS.  [Petronius 
Arbiter.] 

ARBO'RIUS,  AEMI'LIUS  MAGNUS,  the 

author  of  a  poem  in  ninety-two  lines  in  elegiac 
verse,  entitled  “  Ad  Nympham  nimis  cultam,” 
which  contains  a  great  many  expressions  taken 
from  the  older  poets,  and  bears  all  the  traces  of  the 
artificial  labour  which  characterizes  the  later  Latin 
poetry.  It  is  printed  in  the  Anthology  of  Bur- 
mann  (iii.  275)  and  Meyer  (is 'p.  262),  and  in 
WernsdorFs  Poet.  Lot.  Minor,  (iii.  p.  217.)  The 
author  of  it  was  a  rhetorician  at  Tolosa  in  Gaul, 
the  maternal  uncle  of  Ausonius,  who  speaks  of  him 
with  great  praise,  and  mentions  that  he  enjoyed 
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the  friendship  of  the  brothers  of  Constantine,  when 
they  lived  at  Tolosa,  and  was  afterwards  called  to 
Constantinople  to  superintend  the  education  of  one 
of  the  Caesars.  (Auson.  Parent,  iii.,  Profess,  xvi.) 

A'RBIUS  (’'A pSios),  a  surname  of  Zeus,  derived 
from  mount  Arbius  in  Crete,  where  he  was  wor¬ 
shipped.  (Steph.  Byz.  s.  v.  vAp§is.)  [L.  S.] 

ARBU'SCULA,  a  celebrated  female  actor  in 
Pantomimes,  whom  Cicero  speaks  of  in  B.  c.  54 
as  having  given  him  great  pleasure.  ( Ad  Att.  iv. 
15;  Hor.  > Semi.  i.  10.  76.) 

ARCA'DIUS,  emperor  of  the  East,  was  the 
elder  of  the  two  sons  of  the  emperor  Theodosius  I. 
and  the  empress  Flaccilla,  and  was  born  in  Spain 
in  a.  d.  383.  Themistius,  a  pagan  philosopher, 
and  afterwards  Arsenius,  a  Christian  saint,  con¬ 
ducted  his  education.  As  early  as  395,  Theodosius 
conferred  upon  him  the  title  of  Augustus ;  and, 
upon  the  death  of  his  father  in  the  same  year,  he 
became  emperor  of  the  East,  while  the  West  was 
given  to  his  younger  brother,  Honorius  ;  and  with 
him  begins  the  series  of  emperors  who  reigned  at 
Constantinople  till  the  capture  of  the  city  by  the 
Turks  in  1453.  Arcadius  had  inherited  neither 
the  talents  nor  the  manly  beauty  of  his  father  ;  he 
was  ill-shapen,  of  a  small  stature,  of  a  swarthy 
complexion,  and  without  either  physical  or  intel¬ 
lectual  vigour ;  his  only  accomplishment  was  a 
beautiful  handwriting.  Docility  was  the  chief 
quality  of  his  character  ;  others,  women  or  eunuchs, 
reigned  for  him  ;  for  he  had  neither  the  power  to 
have  his  own  will,  nor  even  passion  enough  to 
make  others  obey  his  whims.  Rufinus,  the  prae- 
fect  of  the  East,  a  man  capable  of  every  crime,  had 
been  appointed  by  Theodosius  the  guardian  of 
Arcadius,  while  Stilicho  became  guardian  of  Hono¬ 
rius.  Rufinus  intended  to  marry  his  daughter  to 
the  young  emperor,  but  the  eunuch  Eutropius  ren- 
•  dered  this  plan  abortive,  and  contrived  a  marriage 
between  Arcadius  and  Eudoxia,  the  beautiful 
daughter  of  Bauto,  a  Frank,  who  was  a  general  in 
the  Roman  army.  Exposed  to  the  rivalship  of 
Eutropius,  as  well  as  of  Stilicho,  who  pretended  to 
the  guardianship  over  Arcadius  also,  Rufinus  was 
accused  of  having  caused  an  invasion  of  Greece  by 
Alaric,  chief  of  the  Goths,  to  whom  he  had  neg¬ 
lected  to  pay  the  annual  tribute.  His  fall  was 
the  more  easy,  as  the  people,  exasperated  by  the 
rapacity  of  the  minister,  held  him  in  general  exe¬ 
cration  ;  and  thus  Rufinus  was  murdered  as  early 
as  395  by  order  of  the  Goth  Gainas,  who  acted  on 
the  command  of  Stilicho.  His  successor  as  mi¬ 
nister  was  Eutropius,  and  the  emperor  was  a  mere 
tool  in  the  hands  of  his  eunuch,  his  wife,  and  his 
general,  Gainas.  They  declared  Stilicho  an  enemy  of 
the  empire,  confiscated  his  estates  within  the  limits 
of  the  Eastern  empire,  and  concluded  an  alliance 
with  Alaric,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  Stilicho 
from  marching  upon  Constantinople.  (397.)  After 
this,  Eutropius  was  invested  with  the  dignities  of 
consul  and  general-in-chief, — the  first  eunuch  in 
the  Roman  empire  who  had  ever  been  honoured 
with  those  titles,  but  who  was  unworthy  of  them, 
being  as  ambitious  and  rapacious  as  Rufinus. 

The  fall  of  Eutropius  took  place  under  the  fol¬ 
lowing  circumstances.  Tribigildus,  the  chief  of  a 
portion  of  the  Goths  who  had  been  transplanted  to 
Phrygia,  rose  in  rebellion,  and  the  disturbances 
became  so  dangerous,  that  Gainas,  who  was  per¬ 
haps  the  secret  instigator  of  them,  advised  the  em¬ 
peror  to  settle  this  affair  in  a  friendly  way.  No 
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sooner  was  Tribigildus  informed  of  it,  than  he  de¬ 
manded  the  head  of  Eutropius  before  he  would 
enter  into  negotiations ;  and  the  emperor,  per¬ 
suaded  by  Eudoxia,  gave  up  his  minister.  St. 
Chrysostom,  afraid  of  Arianism,  pleaded  the  cause 
of  Eutropius,  but  in  vain ;  the  minister  was  ba¬ 
nished  to  Cyprus,  and  soon  afterwards  beheaded. 
(399.)  Upon  this,  the  Goths  left  Phrygia  and 
returned  to  Europe,  where  they  stayed  partly  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Constantinople,  and  partly 
within  the  walls  of  the  city.  Gainas,  after  having 
ordered  the  Roman  troops  to  leave  the  capital,  de¬ 
manded  liberty  of  divine  service  for  the  Goths, 
who  were  Arians ;  and  as  St.  Chrysostom  energe¬ 
tically  opposed  such  a  concession  to  heresy,  Gainas 
tried  to  set  fire  to  the  imperial  palace.  But  the 
people  of  Constantinople  took  up  arms,  and  Gainas 
was  forced  to  evacuate  the  city  with  those  of  the 
Goths  who  had  not  been  slain  by  the  inhabitants. 
Crossing  the  Bosporus,  he  suffered  a  severe  defeat 
by  the  imperial  fleet,  and  fled  to  the  banks  of  the 
Danube,  where  he  was  killed  by  the  Huns,  who 
sent  his  head  to  Constantinople. 

After  his  fall  the  incompetent  emperor  became 
entirely  dependent  upon  his  wife  Eudoxia,  who 
assumed  the  title  of  “  Augusta,”  the  empress 
hitherto  having  only  been  styled  “  Nobilissima.” 
Through  her  influence  St.  Chrysostom  was  exiled 
in  404,  and  popular  troubles  preceded  and  follow¬ 
ed  his  fall.  As  to  Arcadius,  he  was  a  sincere 
adherent  of  the  orthodox  church.  He  confirmed 
the  laws  of  his  father,  which  were  intended  for  its 
protection  ;  he  interdicted  the  public  meetings  of 
the  heretics  ;  he  purged  his  palace  from  heretical 
officers  and  servants ;  and  in  396  he  ordered  that 
all  the  buildings  in  which  the  heretics  used  to  hold 
their  meetings  should  be  confiscated.  During  his 
reign  great  numbers  of  pagans  adopted  the  Chris¬ 
tian  religion.  But  his  reign  is  stigmatized  by  a 
cruel  and  unjust  law  concerning  high  treason,  the 
work  of  Eutropius,  which  was  issued  in  397.  By 
this  law,  which  was  a  most  tyrannical  extension  of 
the  Lex  Julia  Majestatis,  the  principal  civil  and 
military  officers  of  the  emperor  were  identified 
with  his  sacred  person,  and  offences  against  them, 
either  by  deeds  or  by  thoughts,  were  punished  as 
crimes  of  high  treason.  (Cod.  ix.  tit.  8.  s.  5  ;  Cod. 
Theod.  ix.  tit.  14.  s.  3.)  Arcadius  died  on  the  1st 
of  May,  408,  leaving  the  empire  to  his  son  Theo¬ 
dosius  II.,  who  was  a  minor.  (Cedrenus,  vol.  i. 
pp.  574 — 586,  ed.  Bonn,  pp.  327 — 334,  ed.  Paris  ; 
Socrates,  Hist.  Eccles.  v.  10,  vi.  pp.  272,  305 — 344, 
ed.  Reading  ;  Sozomenes,  viii.  pp.  323 — 363;  Theo- 
phanes,  pp.  63 — 69,  ed.  Paris ;  Theodoret.  v. 
32,  &c.,  p.  205,  ed.  Vales. ;  Chrysostom,  (cura 
Montfaucon,  2nd  ed.  Paris,  in  4  to.)  Epistolae  ad 
Innocentium  Paparn ,  &c.  vol.  iii.  pp.  613 — 629; 
Vita  Chrysostomi,  invol.xiii.;  Claudianus.)  [W.P.J 


COIN  OF  ARCALIUS. 

ARCA'DIUS,  bishop  of  Constantia  in  Cyprus, 
wrote  a  life  of  Simeon  Stvlita  the  younger,  sur- 
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named  Tliaumastorita,  several  passages  from  which 
are  quoted  in  the  Acts  of  the  second  council  of 
Nice.  A  few  other  works,  which  exist  in  MS., 
are  ascribed  to  him.  (Fabric.  Bib.  Graec.  xi.  pp. 
578,  579,  xii.  p.  179.)  Cave  ( Diss .  de  Script. 
Incert.  Aet.  p.  4)  places  him  before  the  eighth 
century.  [P.  S.] 

ARCA'DIUS  (’A picdSLos)  of  Antioch,  a  Greek 
grammarian  of  uncertain  date,  but  who  did  not 
live  before  200  A.  D.,  was  the  author  of  several 
grammatical  works,  of  which  Suidas  mentions 
ITept  dpdoypcupias ,  Ilepl  crwra^ecas  -rwu  tov  Ao'yov 
pepcHv,  and  ’O vo/m(ttlk6v.  A  work  of  his  on  the 
accents  (Ilepl  rovow)  has  come  down  to  us,  and 
was  first  published  by  Barker  from  a  manuscript 
at  Paris.  (Leipzig,  1820.)  It  is  also  included  in 
the  first  volume  of  Dindorf’s  Gramat.  Graec.  Lips. 
1823. 

ARCAS  (’Apfcas).  1.  The  ancestor  and  epony- 
mic  hero  of  the  Arcadians,  from  whom  the  country 
and  its  inhabitants  derived  their  name.  He  was  a 
son  of  Zeus  by  Callisto,  a  companion  of  Artemis. 
After  the  death  or  the  metamorphosis  of  his  mother 
[Callisto],  Zeus  gave  the  child  to  Maia,  and 
called  him  Areas.  (Apollod.  iii.  8.  §  2.)  Areas 
became  afterwards  by  Leaneira  or  Meganeira  the 
father  of  Flatus  and  Apheidas.  (Apollod.  iii.  9.  §  I.) 
According  to  Hyginus  (Fab.  176,  Poet.  Astr.  ii.  4) 
Areas  was  the  son  of  Lycaon,  whose  flesh  the  fa¬ 
ther  set  before  Zeus,  to  try  his  divine  character. 
Zeus  upset  the  table  (rpa 7re£a)  which  bore  the 
dish,  and  destroyed  the  house  of  Lycaon  by  light¬ 
ning,  but  restored  Areas  to  life.  When  Areas  had 
grown  up,  he  built  on  the  site  of  his  father’s  house 
the  town  of  Trapezus.  When  Areas  once  during 
the  chase  pursued  his  mother,  who  was  metamor¬ 
phosed  into  a  she-bear,  as  far  as  the  sanctuary  of 
the  Lycaean  Zeus,  which  no  mortal  was  allowed  to 
enter,  Zeus  placed  both  of  them  among  the  stars.' 
(Ov.  Met.  ii.  410,  &c.)  According  to  Pausanias 
(viii.  4.  §  1,  &c.),  Areas  succeeded  Nyctimus  in 
the  government  of  Arcadia,  and  gave  to  the  coun¬ 
try  which  until  then  had  been  called  Pelasgia  the 
name  of  Arcadia.  He  taught  his  subjects  the  arts 
of  making  bread  and  of  weaving.  He  was  married 
to  the  nymph  Erato,  by  whom  he  had  three  sons, 
Elatus,  Apheidas,  and  Azan,  among  whom  he  di¬ 
vided  his  kingdom.  He  had  one  illegitimate  son, 
Autolaus,  whose  mother  is  not  mentioned.  The 
tomb  of  Areas  was  shewn  at  Mantineia,  whither 
his  remains  had  been  carried  from  mount  Maenalus 
at  the  command  of  the  Delphic  oracle.  (Paus.  viii. 

9.  §  2.)  Statues  of  Areas  and  his  family  were  de¬ 
dicated  at  Delphi  by  the  inhabitants  of  Tegea.  (x. 

9.  §  3.) 

2.  A  surname  of  Hermes.  (Lucan,  Phars.  ix. 
661 ;  Martial,  ix.  34.  6  ;  Hermes.)  [L.  S.] 
ARCA'TLIIAS  (5A pKad'uxs),  a  son  of  Mithri- 
dates,  joined  Neoptolemus  and  Archelaus,  the 
generals  of  his  father,  with  10,000  horse,  which  he 
brought  from  the  lesser  Armenia,  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  war  with  the  Romans,  b.  c.  88. 
He  took  an  active  part  in  the  great  battle  fought 
near  the  river  Amneius  or  Amnias  (see  Strab.  xii. 

P- 562)  in  Paphlagonia,  in  which  Nicomedes,  the 
king  of  Bithynia,  was  defeated.  Two  years  after¬ 
wards,  b.  c.  86,  he  invaded  Macedonia  with  a 
separate  army,  and  completely  conquered  the  coun¬ 
try.  He  then  proceeded  to  march  against  Sulla, 
but  died  on  the  way  at  Tidaeum  (Potidaea  ?) 
(Appian,  Mithr.  17,  18,  35,  41.) 
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ARCE  (’'A OKri),  a  daughter  of  Thaumas  and  sis¬ 
ter  of  Iris,  who  in  the  contest  of  the  gods  with 
the  Titans  sided  with  the  latter.  Zeus  afterwards 
punished  her  for  this  by  throwing  her  into  Tartarus 
and  depriving  her  of  her  wings,  which  were  given 
to  Thetis  at  her  marriage  with  Peleus.  Thetis 
afterwards  fixed  these  wings  to  the  feet  of  her  son 
Achilles,  who  was  therefore  called  Trodapn-ps.  (Pto- 
lem.  Hephaest.  6.)  [L.  S.] 

ARCEISI'ADES  (’Ap/ceuncnTps),  a  patronymic 
from  Arceisius,  the  father  of  Laertes,  who  as  well 
as  his  son  Odysseus  are  designated  by  the  name  of 
Arceisiades.  (Horn.  Od.  xxiv.  270,  iv.  7 55.)  [L.  S.] 
ARCEISIUS  (:A pKeiaios),  a  son  of  Zeus  and 
Euryodia,  husband  of  Chalcomedusa  and  father  of 
Laertes.  (Horn.  Od.  xiv.  182,  xvi.  118;  Apollod. 
i.  9.  §  16  ;  Ov.  Met.  xiii.  145  ;  Eustath,  ad  Horn. 
p.  1796.)  According  to  Hyginus  (Fab.  189),  he 
was  a  son  of  Cephalus  and  Procris,  and  according 
to  others,  of  Cephalus  and  a  she-bear.  (Eustath. 
ad  Horn.  p.  1961,  comp.  p.  1756.)  [L.  S.] 

ARCEOPHON  (’Apiceocpcov),  a  son  of  Minny- 
rides  of  Salamis  in  Cyprus.  Antoninus  Liberalis 
(39)  relates  of  him  and  Arsinoe  precisely  the  same 
story  which  Ovid  (Met.  xiv.  698,  &c.)  relates  of 
Anaxarete  and  Iphis.  [Anaxarete.]  [L.  S.] 
ARCESILAUS  (’ApfcecrtAaos),  a  son  of  Lycus 
and  Theobule,  was  the  leader  of  the  Boeotians  in 
the  Trojan  war.  He  led  his  people  to  Troy  in  ten 
ships,  and  was  slain  by  Hector.  (Horn.  II.  ii.  495, 
xv.  329 ;  Hygin.  Fab.  97.)  According  to  Pausa¬ 
nias  (ix.  39.  §  2)  his  remains  were  brought  back 
to  Boeotia,  where  a  monument  was  erected  to  his 
memory  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lebadeia.  A  son 
of  Odysseus  and  Penelope  of  the  name  of  Arcesi- 
laus  is  mentioned  by  Eustathius.  (Ad  Horn.  p. 
1796.)  [L.  S.] 

ARCESILA'LTS  (’Ap/cecnAaos).  1.  The  name 
of  four  kings  of  Cyrene.  [Battus  and  Bat- 
TIADAE.] 

2.  The  murderer  of  Archagathus,  the  son  of 
Agathocles,  when  the  latter  left  Africa,  b.  c.  307. 
Arcesilaus  had  formerly  been  a  friend  of  Agathocles. 
(Justin,  xxii.  8 ;  Agathocles,  p.  64.) 

3.  One  of  the  ambassadors  sent  to  Rome  by  the 
Lacedaemonian  exiles  about  b.  c.  183,  who  was 
intercepted  by  pirates  and  killed.  (Polyb.  xxiv.  11.) 

4.  Of  Megalopolis,  was  one  of  those  who  dis¬ 
suaded  the  Achaean  league  from  assisting  Perseus 
in  the  war  against  the  Romans  in  b.  c.  170.  In 
the  following  years  he  was  one  of  the  ambassadors 
sent  by  the  league  to  attempt  the  reconciliation  of 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  and  Ptolemy.  (Polyb.  xxviii. 

6,  xxix.  10.) 

ARCESILA'USCAp/ceodAaos)  or  ARCESILAS, 
the  founder  of  the  new  Academy,  flourished  towards 
the  close  of  the  third  century  before  Christ.  (Comp. 
Strab.  i.  p.15.)  He  was  the  son  of  Seuthes  or  Scythes 
(Diog.  Laert.  iv.  18),  and  born  at  Pitane  in  Aeolis. 
His  early  education  was  entrusted  to  Autolycus,  a 
mathematician,  with  whom  he  migrated  to  Sardis. 
Afterwards,  at  the  wish  of  his  elder  brother  and 
guardian,  Moireas,  he  came  to  Athens  to  study 
rhetoric ;  but  becoming  the  disciple  first  of  Theo¬ 
phrastus  and  afterwards  of  Crantor,  he  found  his 
inclination  led  to  philosophical  pursuits.  Not  con¬ 
tent,  however,  with  any  single  school,  he  left  his 
early  masters  and  studied  under  sceptical  and  dialec¬ 
tic  philosophers  ;  and  the  line  of  Ariston  upon  him, 
Tlpoade  nAcmia',  0 mdeu  Ylvppwv,  /xeacros  Ai6fiwpos, 
described  the  course  of  his  early  education,  as  well 
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as  the  discordant  character  of  some  of  his  later 
views.  He  was  not  without  reputation  as  a  poet, 
and  Diogenes  Laertius  (iv.  30)  has  preserved  two 
epigrams  of  his,  one  of  which  is  addressed  to  Atta- 
lus,  king  of  Pergamus,  and  records  his  admir¬ 
ation  of  Homer  and  Pindar,  of  whose  works  he 
was  an  enthusiastic  reader.  Several  of  his  puns  and 
witticisms  have  been  preserved  in  his  life  by  the 
same  writer,  which  give  the  idea  of  an  accomplished 
man  of  the  world  rather  than  a  grave  philosopher. 
Many  traits  of  character  are  also  recorded  of  him, 
some  of  them  of  a  pleasing  nature  The  greatness 
of  his  personal  character  is  shewn  by  the  imitation 
of  his  peculiarities,  into  which  his  admirers  are 
said  insensibly  to  have  fallen.  His  oratory  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  of  an  attractive  and  persuasive  kind,  the 
effect  of  it  being  enhanced  by  the  frankness  of  his 
demeanour.  Although  his  means  were  not  large, 
his  resources  being  chiefly  derived  from  king  Eu- 
menes,  many  tales  were  told  of  his  unassuming 
generosity.  But  it  must  be  admitted,  that  there 
was  another  side  to  the  picture,  and  his  enemies 
accused  him  of  the  grossest  profligacy — a  charge 
which  he  only  answered  by  citing  the  example  of 
Aristippus— and  it  must  be  confessed,  that  the 
accusation  is  slightly  confirmed  by  the  circumstance 
that  he  died  in  the  76th  year  of  his  age  from  a  fit 
of  excessive  drunkenness ;  on  which  event  an  epi¬ 
gram  has  been  preserved  by  Diogenes. 

It  was  on  the  death  of  Crantor  that  Arcesilaus 
succeeded  to  the  chair  of  the  Academy,  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  which  he  makes  so  important  an  era.  As, 
however,  he  committed  nothing  to  writing,  his 
opinions  were  imperfectly  known  to  his  contempo¬ 
raries,  and  can  now  only  be  gathered  from  the  con¬ 
fused  statements  of  his  opponents.  There  seems 
to  have  been  a  gradual  decline  of  philosophy  since 
the  time  of  Plato  and  Aristotle :  the  same  subjects 
had  been  again  and  again  discussed,  until  no  room 
was  left  for  original  thought — a  deficiency  which 
was  but  poorly  compensated  by  the  extravagant 
paradox  or  overdrawn  subtlety  of  the  later  schools. 
W  hether  we  attribute  the  scepticism  of  the  Aca¬ 
demy  to  a  reaction  from  the  dogmatism  of  the 
Stoics,  or  whether  it  was  the  natural  result  of  ex¬ 
tending  to  intellectual  truth  the  distrust  with  which 
Plato  viewed  the  information  of  sense,  it  would 
seem  that  in  the  time  of  Arcesilaus  the  whole  of 
philosophy  was  absorbed  in  the  single  question  of 
the  grounds  of  human  knowledge.  What  were  the 
peculiar  views  of  Arcesilaus  on  this  question,  it  is 
not  easy  to  collect.  On  the  one  hand,  he  is  said  to 
have  restored  the  doctrines  of  Plato  in  an  uncor¬ 
rupted  form ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  according 
i  to  Cicero  (Acad.i.  12),  he  summed  rip  his  opinions 
in  tne  formula,  “that  he  knew  nothing,  not  even 
his  own  ignorance.”  There  are  two  ways  of  re¬ 
conciling  the  difficulty  :  either  we  may  suppose 
him  to  have  thrown  out  such  airop'icu  as  an  exercise 
for  the  ingenuity  of  his  pupils,  as  Sextus  Empiricus 
{Pyrrh.  Hypotyp.  i.  234),  who  disclaims  him  as  a 
i  Sceptic,  would  have  us  believe;  or  he  may  have 
really  doubted  the  esoteric  meaning  of  Plato,  and 
have  supposed  himself  to  have  been  stripping  his 
works  of  the  figments  of  the  Dogmatists,  while  he 
was  in  fact  taking  from  them  all  certain  principles 
whatever.  (Cic.  cle  Oral,  iii .  18.)  A  curious  result 
of  the  confusion  which  pervaded  the  New  Academy 
i  was  the  return  to  some  of  the  doctrines  of  the  elder 
Ionic  school,  which  they  attempted  to  harmonize 
with  Plato  and  their  own  views.  (Euseb.  Pr.Ev. 
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xiv.  5,  6.)  Arcesilaus  is  also  said  to  have  restored 
the  Socratic  method  of  teaching  in  dialogues ;  al¬ 
though  it  is  probable  that  he  did  not  confine  him¬ 
self  strictly  to  the  erotetic  method,  perhaps  the 
supposed  identity  of  his  doctrines  with  those  of 
Plato  may  have  originated  in  the  outward  form  in 
which  they  were  conveyed.' 

The  Stoics  were  the  chief  opponents  of  Arcesi¬ 
laus  ;  he  attacked  their  doctrine  of  a  convincing 
conception  {KaraXyimKri  (pavraaia)  as  understood 
to  be  a  mean  between  science  and  opinion- — a  mean 
which  he  asserted  could  not  exist,  and  was  merely 
the  interpolation  of  a  name.  (Cic.  Acad.  ii.  24.) 
It  involved  in  fact  a  contradiction  in  terms,  as  the 
very  idea  of  (pavraaia  implied  the  possibility  of 
false  as  well  as  true  conceptions  of  the  same  object. 

It  is  a  question  of  some  importance,  in  what  the 
scepticism  of  the  New  Academy  was  distinguished 
from  that  of  the  followers  of  Pyrrhon.  Admitting 
the  formula  of  Arcesilaus,  “that  he  knew  nothing, 
not  even  his  own  ignorance,”  to  be  an  exposition 
of  his  real  sentiments,  it  was  impossible  in  one 
sense  that  scepticism  could  proceed  further  :  but 
the  New  Academy  does  not  seem  to  have  doubted 
the  existence  of  truth  in  itself,  only  our  capacities 
for  obtaining  it.  It  differed  also  from  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  the  pure  sceptic  in  the  practical  tendency  of 
its  doctrines  :  while  the  object  of  the  one  was  the 
attainment  of  perfect  equanimity  (enoxv),  the  other 
seems  rather  to  have  retired  from  the  barren  field 
of  speculation  to  practical  life,  and  to  have  acknow¬ 
ledged  some  vestiges  of  a  moral  law  within,  at  best 
but  a  probable  guide,  the  possession  of  which,  how¬ 
ever,  formed  the  real  distinction  between  the  sage 
and  the  fool.  Slight  as  the  difference  may  appear 
between  the  speculative  statements  of  the  two 
schools,  a  comparison  of  the  lives  of  their  founders 
and  their  respective  successors  leads  us  to  the  con¬ 
clusion,  that  a  practical  moderation  wras  the  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  New  Academy,  to  which  the  Scep¬ 
tics  were  wholly  strangers.  (Sex.  Empiricus,  adv. 
Math.  ii.  158,  Pyrrh.  Hypotyp.  i.  3,  226.)  [B.  J.] 

ARCESILAUS  (’A pxecr'ihaos),  an  Athenian 
comic  poet  of  the  old  comedy,  none  of  whose  works 
are  extant.  (Diog.  Laert.  iv.  45.)  [P.  S.] 

ARCESILA'US,  artists.  1.  A  sculptor  who 
made  a  statue  of  Diana,  celebrated  by  an  ode  of 
Simonides.  (Diog.  Laert.  iv.  45.)  He  may,  there¬ 
fore,  have  flourished  about  500  b.  c. 

2.  Of  Paros,  was,  according  to  Pliny  (xxxv.  39), 
one  of  the  first  encaustic  painters,  and  a  contem¬ 
porary  of  Polygnotus  (about  460  b.  c.). 

3.  A  painter,  the  son  of  the  sculptor  Tisicrates, 
flourished  about  280  or  270  b.  c.  (Plin.  xxxv.  40. 
§  42.)  Pausanias  (i.  1.  §  3)  mentions  a  painter 
of  the  same  name,  whose  picture  of  Leosthenes 
and  his  sons  was  to  be  seen  in  the  Peiraeeus. 
Though  Leosthenes  was  killed  in  the  war  of  Athens 
against  Lamia,  B.  c.  323,  Sillig  argues,  that  the 
fact  of  his  sons  being  included  in  the  picture  fa¬ 
vours  the  supposition  that  it  was  painted  after  his 
death,  and  that  we  may  therefore  safely  refer  the 
passages  of  Pausanias  and  of  Pliny  to  the  same 
person.  ( Catal .  Artif.  s.  v.) 

4.  A  sculptor  in  the  first  century  b.  c.,  who,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Pliny,  was  held  in  high  esteem  at  Rome, 
was  especially  celebrated  by  M.  Varro,  and  was 
intimate  with  L.  Lentulus.  Among  his  works 
were  a  statue  of  Venus  Genetrix  in  the  forum  of 
Caesar,  and  a  marble  lioness  surrounded  by  winged 
Cupids,  who  were  sporting  with  her.  Of  the  latter 
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work  the  mosaics  in  the  Mus.  Borb.  vii.  61,  and 
the  Mus.  Capit.  iv.  19,  are  supposed  to  be  copies. 
There  were  some  statues  by  him  of  centaurs  carry¬ 
ing  nymphs,  in  the  collection  of  Asinius  Pollio. 
He  received  a  talent  from  Octavius,  a  Roman 
knight,  for  the  model  of  a  bowl  {crater),  and  was 
engaged  by  Lucullus  to  make  a  statue  of  Felicitas 
for  60  sestertia ;  but  the  deaths  both  of  the  artist 
and  of  his  patron  prevented  the  completion  of  the 
work.  (Plin.  xxxv.  45,  xxxvi.  4.  §§  10,  13  :  the 
reading  Archesitae ,  in  §  10,  ought,  almost  undoubt¬ 
edly,  to  be  Arcesilae  or  Arcesilai.)  [P.  S.] 

ARCHAEANA'CTIDAE  ( ’A pxcuoafaierlSou  ), 
the  name  of  a  race  of  kings  who  reigned  in  the 
Cimmerian  Bosporus  forty-two  years,  B.  c.  480 — 
438.  (Diod.  xii.  31,  with  Wesseling’s  note.) 

ARCH  A'GATHUS  (’ ApXdyados ).  1.  The  son 
of  Agathocles,  accompanied  his  father  in  his  ex¬ 
pedition  into  Africa,  b.  c.  310.  While  there  he 
narrowly  escaped  being  put  to  death  in  a  tumult 
of  the  soldiers,  occasioned  by  his  having  murdered 
Lyciscus,  who  reproached  him  with  committing 
incest  with  his  step-mother  Alcia.  When  Aga¬ 
thocles  was  summoned  from  Africa  by  the  state  of 
affairs  in  Sicily,  he  left  Archagathus  behind  in 
command  of  the  army.  He  met  at  first  with  some 
success,  but  was  afterwards  defeated  three  times, 
and  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  Tunis.  Agathocles 
returned  to  his  assistance  ;  but  a  mutiny  of  the 
soldiers  soon  compelled  him  to  leave  Africa  again, 
and  Archagathus  and  his  brother  were  put  to  death 
by  the  troops  in  revenge,  B.  c.  307.  (Diod.  xx.  33, 
57 — 61;  Justin,  xxii.  8.) 

2.  The  son  of  the  preceding,  described  as  a 
youth  of  great  bravery  and  daring,  murdered  Aga¬ 
thocles,  the  son  of  Agathocles,  that  he  might  suc¬ 
ceed  his  grandfather.  He  was  himself  killed  by 
Maenon.  (Diod.  xxi.  Eel.  12.) 

ARCH  A'GATHUS  (’ApxdyaBos),  a  Pelopon¬ 
nesian,  the  son  of  Lysanias,  who  settled  at  Rome 
as  a  practitioner  of  medicine,  b.  c.  219,  and,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Cassius  Hemina  (as  quoted  by  Pliny, 
H.  N.  xxix.  6),  was  the  first  person  who  made 
it  a  distinct  profession  in  that  city.  He  was 
received  in  the  first  instance  with  great  respect, 
the  “  Jus  Quiritium”  was  given  him,  and  a 
shop  was  bought  for  him  at  the  public  expense  ; 
but  his  practice  was  observed  to  be  so  severe, 
that  he  soon  excited  the  dislike  of  the  people  at 
large,  and  produced  a  complete  disgust  to  the 
profession  generally.  The  practice  of  Archagathus 
seems  to  have  been  almost  exclusively  surgical, 
and  to  have  consisted,  in  a  great  measure,  in  the 
use  of  the  knife  and  powerful  caustic  applications. 
(Bostock,  Hist,  of  Med.)  [W.  A.  G.] 

ARCHEBU'LUS  {"ApxeSovA .os),  of  Thebes,  a 
lyric  poet,  who  appears  to  have  lived  about  the 
year  b.  c.  280,  as  Euphorion  is  said  to  have  been 
instructed  by  him  in  poetry.  (Suid.  s.v.  E xxpop'uav.) 
A  particular  kind  of  verse  which  was  frequently 
used  by  other  lyric  poets,  was  called  after  him. 
(Hephaest.  Encliir.  p.  27.)  Not  a  fragment  of  his 
poetry  is  now  extant.  [L.  S.] 

ARCHEDE'MUS  or  ARCHED  A'MUS  (’Ap- 
X&Tipos  or  ’A px^apos).  1.  A  popular  leader  at 
Athens,  took  the  first  step  against  the  generals  who 
had  gained  the  battle  of  Arginusae,  b.  c.  406,  by 
imposing  a  fine  on  Erasinides,  and  calling  him  to 
account  in  a  court  of  justice  for  some  public  money 
which  he  had  received  in  the  Hellespont.  (Xen. 
Hell.  vii.  1.  §  2.)  This  seems  to  be  the  same 
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Archedemus  of  whom  Xenophon  speaks  in  the 
Memorabilia  (ii.  9),  as  originally  poor,  but  of  con¬ 
siderable  talents  both  for  speaking  and  public 
business,  and  who  was  employed  by  Criton  to  pro¬ 
tect  him  and  his  friends  from  the  attacks  of 
sycophants.  It  appears  that  Archedemus  was  a 
foreigner,  and  obtained  the  franchise  by  fraud,  for 
which  he  was  attacked  by  Aristophanes  {Ban. 
419)  and  by  Eupolis  in  the  Baptae.  (Schol.  ad 
Aristoph.  1.  c.)  Both  Aristophanes  {Ran.  588) 
and  Lysias  {c.  Alcib.  p.  536,  ed.  Reiske)  call  him 
blear-eyed  {yXafxwv). 

2.  'O  TlrjAr)£,  mentioned  by  Aeschines  {c.  Cles. 
p.  531,  ed.  Reiske),  should  be  distinguished  from 
the  preceding. 

3.  An  Aetolian  (called  Archidamus  by  Livy), 
who  commanded  the  Aetolian  troops  which  assist¬ 
ed  the  Romans  in  their  war  with  Philip.  In  b.  c. 
199  he  compelled  Philip  to  raise  the  siege  of 
Thaumaci  (Liv.  xxxii.  4),  and  took  an  active  part 
in  the  battle  of  Cynoscephalae,  B.  c.  197,  in  which 
Philip  was  defeated.  (Polyb.  xviii.  4.)  When  the 
war  broke  out  between  the  Romans  and  the 
Aetolians,  he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  the 
Achaeans  to  solicit  their  assistance,  B.  c.  192  (Liv. 
xxxv.  48);  and  on  the  defeat  of  Antiochus  the 
Great  in  the  following  year,  he  went  as  ambassador 
to  the  consul  M\  Acilius  Glabrio  to  sue  for  peace. 
(Polyb.  xx.  9.)  In  B.  c.  169  he  was  denounced  to 
the  Romans  by  Lyciscus  as  one  of  their  enemies. 
(Polyb.  xxviii.  4.)  He  joined  Perseus  the  same 
year,  and  accompanied  the  Macedonian  king  in  his 
flight  after  his  defeat  in  168.  (Liv.  xliii.  23,  24, 
xliv.  43.) 

4.  Of  Tarsus,  a  Stoic  philosopher  (Strab.  xiv. 
p.  674  ;  Diog.  Laert.  vii.  40,  68,  84,  88),  two  of 
whose  works,  Ilepl  <f>c crijs  and  Ilepl  IjToixeiW, 
are  mentioned  by  Diogenes  Laertius,  (vii.  55, 
134.)  He  is  probably  the  same  person  as  the 
Archedemus,  whom  Plutarch  {de  Exsilio ,  p.  605) 
calls  an  Athenian,  and  who,  he  states,  went  into  the 
country  of  the  Parthians  and  left  behind  him  the 
Stoic  succession  at  Babylon.  Archedemus  is  also 
mentioned  by  Cicero  {Acad.  Quaest.  ii.  47),  Seneca 
{Epist.  121),  and  other  ancient  writers. 

ARCHE'DICE  (’ApxeSucTj),  daughter  ofHippias 
the  Peisistratid,  and  given  in  marriage  b}T  him  after 
the  death  of  Hipparchus  to  Aeantides,  son  of  Hip- 
poclus,  the  tyrant  of  Lampsacus.  She  is  famous 
for  the  epitaph  given  in  Thucydides,  and  ascribed 
by  Aristotle  to  Simonides,  which  told  that,  with 
father,  husband,  and  sons  in  sovereign  power,  still 
she  retained  her  meekness.  (Thuc.  vi.  59  ;  Arist. 
Rhet.  i.  9.)  [A.  Id.  C.j 

ARCHE'DICUS  {'Apx^lkos),  an  Athenian 
comic  poet  of  the  new  comedy,  who  wrote,  at  the 
instigation  of  Timaeus,  against  Demochares,  the 
nephew  of  Demosthenes,  and  supported  Antipater 
and  the  Macedonian  party.  The  titles  of  two  of 
his  plays  are  preserved,  Aiapapraroov  and  Qrjcraupos. 
He  flourished  about  302  b.  c.  (Suidas,  s.  v. ;  Athen. 
vi.  p.  252,  f.,  vii.  pp.  292,  e.,  294,  a.  b.,  x.  p.  467, 
e.,  xiii.  p.  610,  f. ;  Polyb.  xii.  13.)  [P.  S.] 

ARCHE'GETES  {’Apx'nyerris).  1.  A  surname 
of  Apollo,  under  which  he  was  worshipped  in  se¬ 
veral  places,  as  at  Naxos  in  Sicily  (Thuc.  vi.  3 ; 
Pind.  Pyth.  v.  80),  and  at  Megara.  (Paus.  i.  42. 
§5.)  The  name  has  reference  either  to  Apollo  as  i 
the  leader  and  protector  of  colonies,  or  as  the  i 
founder  of  towns  in  general,  in  which  case  the  import  I 
of  the  name  is  nearly  the  same  as  Stos  narpepos. 
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2.  A  surname  of  Asclepius,  under  which  he  was 
worshipped  at  Tithorea  in  Phocis.  (Paus.  x.  32. 
§  8.)  [L.  S.] 

ARCHELA'US  (’ApxeAaos),  a  son  of  Temenus, 
a  Heraclid,  who,  when  expelled  by  his  brothers, 
fled  to  king  Cisseus  in  Macedonia.  Cisseus  pro¬ 
mised  him  the  succession  to  his  throne  and  the 
hand  of  his  daughter,  if  he  would  assist  him  against 
his  neighbouring  enemies.  Archelaus  performed 
what  was  asked  of  him  ;  but  when,  after  the  defeat 
of  the  enemy,  he  claimed  the  fulfilment  of  the  pro¬ 
mise,  Cisseus  had  a  hole  dug  in  the  earth,  filled 
it  with  burning  coals,  and  covered  it  over  with 
branches,  that  Archelaus  might  fall  into  it.  The 
plan  was  discovered,  and  Cisseus  himself  was 
thrown  into  the  pit  by  Archelaus,  who  then  fled, 
but  at  the  command  of  Apollo  built  the  town  of 
Aegae  on  a  spot  to  which  he  was  led  by  a  goat. 
According  to  some  accounts,  Alexander  the  Great 
was  a  descendant  of  Archelaus.  (Hygin.  Fab.  219.) 
Two  other  mythical  personages  of  this  name  occur 
in  Apollodorus.  (ii.  1.  §  5,  4.  §  5,  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

ARCHELA'RTS  (’ApxeAaos),  the  author  of  a 
poem  consisting  of  upwards  of  three  hundred  bar¬ 
barous  Greek  iambics,  entitled  ITepl  ttR  Tepas 
De  Sacra  Arte  (sc.  Chrysopoeia).  No¬ 
thing  is  known  of  the  events  of  his  life ;  his  date 
also  is  uncertain,  but  the  poem  is  evidently  the 
work  of  a  comparatively  recent  writer,  and  must 
not  be  attributed  to  any  of  the  older  authors  of 
this  name.  It  was  published  for  the  first  time  in 
the  second  volume  of  Ideler’s  Physici  et  Medici 
Graeci  Minores ,  Berol.  1842,  8vo.;  but  a  few  ex¬ 
tracts  had  previously  been  inserted  by  J.  S.  Bernard, 
in  his  edition  of  Palladius,  De  Febribus ,  Lugd. 
Bat.  1745,  8vo.  pp.  160—163.  [W.  A.  G.] 

ARCHELA'US  (’ApxeAaos),  one  of  the  illegiti¬ 
mate  sons  of  Amyntas  II.  by  Cygnaea.  Himself 
and  his  two  brothers  (Archideus  or  Arrhidaeus, 
and  Menelaus)  excited  the  jealousy  of  their  half- 
brother  Philip ;  and,  this  having  proved  fatal  to 
one  of  them,  the  other  two  fled  for  refuge  to 
Olynthus.  According  to  Justin,  the  protection 
which  they  obtained  there  gave  occasion  to  the 
Olynthian  war,  b.  c.  349 ;  and  on  the  capture  of 
the  city,  b.  c.  347,  the  two  princes  fell  into  Philip’s 
hands  and  were  put  to  death.  (Just.  vii.  4,  viii. 
3.)  [E.  E.] 

ARCHELA'US,  bishop  of  Caesareia  in  Cap¬ 
padocia,  wrote  a  work  against  the  heresy  of  the 
Messalians,  which  is  referred  to  by  Photius.  {Cod. 
52.)  Cave  places  him  at  440  a.  d.  {Hist.  Lit. 
sub.  ann.  )  [P.  S.] 

ARCHELA'US,  king  of  Cappadocia.  [Ar¬ 
chelaus,  general  of  Mithridates,  No.  4,  p.  263.] 
ARCHELA'US,  bishop  of  Carrha  in  Meso¬ 
potamia,  a.  d.  278,  held  a  public  dispute  with  the 
heretic  Manes,  an  account  of  which  he  published 
in  Syriac.  The  work  was  soon  translated  both 
into  Greek  and  into  Latin.  (Socrates,  IL.  E.  i.  22 ; 
Hieron.  de  Vir.  Illustr.  72.)  A  large  fragment  of 
the  Latin  version  was  published  by  Valesius,  in  his 
edition  of  Socrates  and  Sozomen.  The  same  ver¬ 
sion,  almost  entire,  was  again  printed,  with  the 
fragments  of  the  Greek  version,  by  Zaccagnius, 
in  his  Collect.  Monument.  Vet.,  Rom.  1698,  and  by 
labricius  in  his  edition  of  Hippolytus.  [P.  S.] 
ARCHELA'US  (’ApyyAaos),  a  Greek  geogra¬ 
pher,  who  wrote  a  work  in  which  he  described  all 
the  countries  which  Alexander  the  Great  had  tra¬ 
versed.  (Diog,  Laert.  ii.  17.)  This  statement  would 
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lead  us  to  conjecture,  that  Archelaus  was  a  contem¬ 
porary  of  Alexander,  and  perhaps  accompanied  him 
on  his  expeditions.  But  as  the  work  is  completely 
lost,  nothing  certain  can  be  said  about  the  matter. 
In  like  manner,  it  must  remain  uncertain  whether 
this  Archelaus  is  the  same  as  the  one  whose  “  Eu- 
boeica”  are  quoted  by  ITarpocration  (s.  v.  'AAdV- 
vyaos,  where  however  Maussac  reads  A  rchemachus), 
and  whose  works  on  rivers  and  stones  are  men¬ 
tioned  by  Plutarch  {de  Fluv.  1  and  9)  and  Stobaeus. 
{Florileg.  i.  15.)  [L.  S.] 

ARCHELA'US  (’ Apx^aos ),  son  of  Herod 
the  Great  by  Malthace,  a  Samaritan  woman,  is 
called  by  Dion  Cassius  'H po&Sys  UaXaiaryvos, 
and  was  whole  brother  to  Herod  Antipas.  (Dion 
Cass.  lv.  27  ;  Joseph.  Ant.  xvii.  1.  §  3,  10.  §  1 ; 
Bell.  Jud.  i.  28.  §  4.)  The  will  of  Herod,  which 
had  at  first  been  so  drawn  up  as  to  exclude 
Archelaus  in  consequence  of  the  false  represent¬ 
ations  of  his  eldest  brother  Antipater,  was  after¬ 
ward  altered  in  his  favour  on  the  discovery  of 
the  latter’s  treachery  [see  p.  203]  ;  and,  on  the 
death  of  Herod,  he  was  saluted  as  king  by  the 
army.  This  title,  however,  he  declined  till  it 
should  be  ratified  by  Augustus  ;  and,  in  a  speech 
to  the  people  after  his  father’s  funeral,  he  made 
large  professions  of  his  moderation  and  his  wil¬ 
lingness  to  redress  all  grievances.  (Joseph.  Ant. 
xvii.  4.  §  3,  6.  §  1,  8.  §§  2 — 4  ;  Bell.  Jud.  i.  31. 
§  1,  32.  §  7,  33.  §§  7 — 9.)  Immediately  after 
this  a  serious  sedition  occurred,  which  Archelaus 
quenched  in  blood  {Ant.  xvii.  9.  §§  1 — 3  ;  Bell. 
Jud.  ii.  1  ;  comp.  Ant.  xvii.  6  ;  Bell.  Jud.  i.  33), 
and  he  then  proceeded  to  Rome  to  obtain  the  con¬ 
firmation  of  his  father’s  will.  Here  he  was  opposed 
by  Antipas,  who  was  supported  by  Herod’s  sister 
Salome  and  her  son  Antipater,  and  ambassadors 
also  came  from  the  Jews  to  complain  of  the  cruelty 
of  Archelaus,  and  to  entreat  that  their  country 
might  be  annexed  to  Syria  and  ruled  by  Roman 
governors.  The  will  of  Herod  was,  however,  rati¬ 
fied  in  its  main  points  by  Augustus,  and  in  the 
division  of  the  kingdom  Archelaus  received  Judaea, 
Samaria,  and  Idumaea,  with  the  title  of  Ethnarch, 
and  a  promise  of  that  of  king  shoidd  he  be  found 
to  deserve  it.  {Ant.  xvii.  9,  11;  Bell.  Jud.  ii. 
2,  6  ;  Euseb.  Hist.  Fee.  i.  9  ;  comp.  Luke,  xix. 
12 — 27.)  On  his  return  from  Rome  he  set  the 
Jewish  law  at  defiance  by  his  marriage  with 
Glaphyra  (daughter  of  Archelaus,  king  of  Cappado¬ 
cia),  the  widow  of  his  brother  Alexander,  by 
whom  she  had  children  living  (Levit.  xviii.  16,  xx. 
21;  Deut.  xxv.  5);  and,  his  general  government 
being  most  tyrannical,  he  was  again  accused  before 
Augustus  by  the  Jews  in  the  10th  year  of  his 
reign  (a.  d.  7),  and,  as  he  was  unable  to  clear 
himself  from  their  charges,  he  was  banished  to 
Vienna  in  Gaul,  where  lie  died.  {Ant.  xvii.  1 3  ; 
Bell.  Jud.  ii.  7.  §  3;  Strab.  xvi.  p.  765  ;  Dion 
Cass.  lv.  27  ;  Euseb.  Hist.  Ecc.  i.  9.)  [E.  E.] 

ARCHELA'US  (’A pxe^aos),  king  of  Mace¬ 
donia  from  b.  c.  413  to  399.  According  to  Plato, 
he  was  an  illegitimate  son  of  Perdiccas  II.  and  ob¬ 
tained  the  throne  by  the  murder  of  his  uncle  Alce- 
tas,  his  cousin,  and  his  half-brother  (Plat.  Gory. 

р.  471;  Athen.  v.  p.  217,  d. ;  Ael.  V.  H.  xii.  43), 
further  strengthening  himself  by  marriage  with 
Cleopatra,  his  father’s  widow,  (Plat.  Gory.  p.  471, 

с. ;  Aristot.  Polit.  v.  10,  ed.  Bekk.)  Nor  does  there 
appear  to  be  any  valid  reason  for  rejecting  this 
story,  in  spite  of  the  silence  of  Thucydides,  who 
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had  no  occasion  to  refer  to  it,  and  of  the  remarks 
of  Athenaeus,  who  ascribes  it  to  Plato’s  love  of  scan¬ 
dal.  (Thuc.  ii.  100;  Athen.  xi.  p.  506,  a.  e.;  Mitford, 
Gr.  Hist.  ch.  34,  sec.  1  ;  Thirlwall,  Gr.  Hist.  vol.  v. 
p.  157.)  In  b.c.  410  Pydna  revolted  from  Archelaus, 
but  be  reduced  it  with  the  aid  of  an  Athenian  squa¬ 
dron  under  Theramenes,  and  the  better  to  retain  it, 
in  subjection,  rebuilt  it  at  a  distance  of  about  two 
miles  from  the  coast.  (Diod.  xiii.  49  ;  Wess.  ad 
loc.)  In  another  war,  in  which  he  was  involved 
with  Sirrhas  and  Arrhabaeus,  he  purchased  peace 
by  giving  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  the  former. 
(Aristot.  Polit.  l.c. ;  comp.  Thirlwall,  Gr.  Hist.  vol. 
v.  p.  158.)  For  the  internal  improvement  and  se¬ 
curity  of  his  kingdom,  as  well  as  for  its  future 
greatness,  he  effectually  provided  by  building  fort¬ 
resses,  forming  roads,  and  increasing  the  army  to  a 
stronger  force  than  had  been  known  under  any  of 
the  former  kings.  (Thuc.  ii.  100.)  He  established 
also  at  Aegae  (Arr.  Anab.  i.  p.  11,  f.)  or  at  Dium 
(Diod.  xvii.  16  ;  Wess.  ad  Diod.  xvi.  55),  public 
games,  and  a  festival  which  he  dedicated  to  the 
Muses  and  called  “Olympian.”  His  love  of  litera¬ 
ture,  science,  and  the  fine  arts  is  well  known.  His 
palace  was  adorned  with  magnificent  paintings  by 
Zeuxis  (Ael.  V.H.  xiv.  17);  and  Euripides,  Aga- 
thon,  and  other  men  of  eminence,  were  among  his 
guests.  (Ael.  V.  H.  ii.  21,  xiii.  4 ;  Kuhn,  ad  Ael. 
V.  H.  xiv.  17;  Schol.  ad  Aristoph.  Ran.  85.)  But 
the  tastes  and  the  (so-called)  refinement  thus  intro¬ 
duced  failed  at  least  to  prevent,  even  if  they  did 
not  foster,  the  great  moral  corruption  of  the  court. 
(Ael.  II.  cc.)  Socrates  himself  received  an  invita¬ 
tion  from  Archelaus,  but  refused  it,  according  to 
Aristotle  ( Rhet .  ii.  23.  §  8),  that  he  might  not  sub¬ 
ject  himself  to  the  degradation  of  receiving  favours 
which  he  could  not  return.  Possibly,  too,  he  was 
influenced  by  disgust  at  the  corruption  above  al¬ 
luded  to,  and  contempt  for  the  king’s  character. 
(Ael.  V.  H.  xiv.  17.)  We  read  in  Diodorus,  that 
Archelaus  was  accidentally  slain  on  a  hunting  party 
by  his  favourite,  Craterus  or  Crateuas  (Diod.  xiv. 
37 ;  Wess.  ad  loc.)  ;  but  according  to  other  accounts 
of  apparently  better  authority,  Craterus  murdered 
him,  either  from  ambition,  or  from  disgust  at  his 
odious  vices,  or  from  revenge  for  his  having  broken 
his  promise  of  giving  him  one  of  his  daughters  in 
marriage.  (Aristot.  Polit.  v.  10,  ed.  Bekk  ;  Ael. 
V.  H.  viii.  9;  Pseud.- Plat.  Alcib.  ii.  p.  141.)  [E.E.J 
ARCHELA'US  (’ApxeAaos),  a  general  of  Mith- 
ridates,  and  the  greatest  that  he  had.  He  was  a 
native  of  Cappadocia,  and  the  first  time  that  his 
name  occurs  is  in  B.  c.  88,  when  he  and  his  brother 
Neoptolemus  had  the  command  against  Nicomedes 
III.  of  Bithynia,  whom  they  defeated  near  the 
river  Amnius  in  Paphlagonia.  In  the  next  year 
he  was  sent  by  Mithridates  with  a  large  fleet  and 
army  into  Greece,  where  he  reduced  several  islands, 
and  after  persuading  the  Athenians  to  abandon  the 
cause  of  the  Romans,  he  soon  gained  for  Mithri¬ 
dates  nearly  the  whole  of  Greece  south  of  Thessaly. 
In  Boeotia,  however,  he  met  Bruttius  Sura,  the 
legate  of  Sextius,  the  governor  of  Macedonia,  with 
whom  he  had  during  three  days  a  hard  struggle 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chaeroneia,  until  at  last, 
on  the  arrival  of  Lacedaemonian  and  Achaean 
auxiliaries  for  Archelaus,  the  Roman  general  with¬ 
drew  to  Peiraeeus,  which  however  was  blockaded 
and  taken  possession  of  by  Archelaus.  In  the 
meantime,  Sulla,  to  whom  the  command  of  the 
war  against  Mithridates  had  been  given,  had  ar- 
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rived  in  Greece,  and  immediately  marched  towards 
Attica.  As  he  was  passing  through  Boeotia,  Thebes 
deserted  the  cause  of  Archelaus,  and  joined  the 
Romans.  On  his  arrival  in  Attica,  he  sent  a  part 
of  his  army  to  besiege  Aristion  in  Athens,  while 
he  himself  with  his  main  force  went  straight  on  to 
Peiraeeus,  where  Archelaus  had  retreated  within 
the  walls.  Archelaus  maintained  himself  during  a 
long-protracted  siege,  until  in  the  end,  Sulla,  des¬ 
pairing  of  success  in  Peiraeeus,  turned  against 
Athens  itself.  The  city  was  soon  taken,  and  then 
fresh  attacks  made  upon  Peiraeeus,  with  such  suc¬ 
cess,  that  Archelaus  was  obliged  to  withdraw  to 
the  most  impregnable  part  of  the  place.  In  the 
meanwhile,  Mithridates  sent  fresh  reinforcements 
to  Archelaus,  and  on  their  arrival  he  withdrew 
with  them  into  Boeotia,  B.  c.  86,  and  there  assem¬ 
bled  all  his  forces.  Sulla  followed  him,  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Chaeroneia  a  battle  ensued,  in 
which  the  Romans  gained  such  a  complete  victory, 
that  of  the  120,000  men  with  whom  Archelaus  had 
opened  the  campaign  no  more  than  10,000  assem¬ 
bled  at  Chalcis  in  Euboea,  where  Archelaus  had 
taken  refuge.  Sulla  pursued  his  enemy  as  far  as 
the  coast  of  the  Euripus,  but  having  no  fleet,  he 
was  obliged  to  allow  him  to  make  his  predatory 
excursions  among  the  islands,  from  which,  how¬ 
ever,  he  afterwards  was  obliged  to  return  to  Chalcis. 
Mithridates  had  in  the  meantime  collected  a  fresh 
army  of  80,000  men,  which  Dorvalus  or  Dorylaus 
led  to  Archelaus.  With  these  increased  forces, 
Archelaus  again  crossed  over  into  Boeotia,  and  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Orchomenos  was  completely 
defeated  by  Sulla  in  a  battle  which  lasted  for  two 
days.  Archelaus  himself  was  concealed  for  three 
days  after  in  the  marshes,  until  he  got  a  vessel 
which  carried  him  over  to  Chalcis,  where  he  col¬ 
lected  the  few  remnants  of  his  forces.  When 
Mithridates,  who  was  himself  hard  pressed  in  Asia 
by  C.  Fimbria,  was  informed  of  this  defeat,  he 
commissioned  Archelaus  to  negotiate  for  peace  on 
honourable  terms,  b.  c.  85.  Archelaus  accordingly 
had  an  interview  with  Sulla  qt  Delium  in  Boeotia. 
Sulla’s  attempt  to  make  Archelaus  betray  his  mas¬ 
ter  was  rejected  with  indignation,  and  Archelaus 
confined  himself  to  concluding  a  preliminary  treaty 
which  was  to  be  binding  if  it  received  the  sanction 
of  Mithridates.  While  waiting  for  the  king’s  an¬ 
swer,  Sulla  made  an  expedition  against  some  of  the 
barbarous  tribes  which  at  the  time  infested  Mace¬ 
donia,  and  was  accompanied  by  Archelaus,  for 
whom  he  had  conceived  great  esteem.  In  his  an¬ 
swer,  Mithridates  refused  to  surrender  his  fleet, 
which  Archelaus,  in  his  interview  with  Sulla,  had 
likewise  refused  to  do ;  and  when  Sulla  would  not 
conclude  peace  on  any  other  terms,  Archelaus  him¬ 
self,  who  was  exceedingly  anxious  that  peace  should 
be  concluded,  set  out  for  Asia,  and  brought  about 
a  meeting  of  Sulla  and  his  king  at  Dardanus  in 
Troas,  at  which  peace  was  agreed  upon,  on  condi¬ 
tion  that. each  party  should  remain  in  possession  of 
what  had  belonged  to  them  before  the  war.  This 
peace  was  in  so  far  unfavourable  to  Mithridates,  as 
he  had  made  all  his  enormous  sacrifices  for  nothing; 
and  when  Mithridates  began  to  feel  that  he  had 
made  greater  concessions  than  he  ought,  he  also 
began  to  suspect  Archelaus  of  treachery,  and  the 
latter,  fearing  for  his  life,  deserted  to  the  Romans 
just  before  the  outbreak  of  the  second  Mithridatic 
war,  b.  c.  81.  He  stimulated  Murena  not  to  wait 
for  the  attack  of  the  king,  but  to  begin  hostilities 
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at  once.  From  this  moment  Archelaus  is  no  more 
mentioned  in  history,  but  several  writers  state  in¬ 
cidentally,  that  he  was  honoured  by  the  Roman 
senate.  (Appian,  de  Bell.  Mithrid.  17 — 64  ;  Plut. 
Sull.  11 — 24;  Liv.  Epit.  81  and  82;  Veil.  Pat. 
ii.  25  ;  Florus,  iii.  5  ;  Oros.  vi.  2  ;  Paus.  i.  20.  §  3, 
&c.;  Aurel.  Viet,  de  Vir.  Illustr.  75,  76  ;  Dion  Cass. 
Fragm.  n.  173,  ed.  Reimar.;  Sallust.  Fragrn.  Hist. 
lib.  iv.) 

2.  A  son  of  the  preceding.  (Strab.  xvii.  p.  796; 
Dion  Cass,  xxxix.  57.)  In  the  year  b.  c.  63, 
Pompey  raised  him  to  the  dignity  of  priest  of  the 
goddess  (Enyo  or  Bellona)  at  Comana,  which  was, 
according  to  Strabo,  in  Pontus,  and  according  to 
Hirtius  ( de  Bell.  Alex.  66),  in  Cappadocia.  The 
dignity  of  priest  of  the  goddess  at  Comana  conferred 
upon  the  person  who  held  it  the  power  of  a  king 
over  the  place  and  its  immediate  vicinity.  (Appian, 
de  Bell.  Mithr.  114  ;  Strab.  1.  c.,  xii.  p.  558.)  In 
b.  c.  56,  when  A.  Gabinius,  the  proconsul  of  Syria, 
was  making  preparations  for  a  war  against  the 
Parthians,  Archelaus  went  to  Syria  and  offered  to 
take  part  in  the  war ;  but  this  plan  was  soon  aban¬ 
doned,  as  other  prospects  opened  before  him.  Be¬ 
renice,  the  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Auletes,  who  after 
the  expulsion  of  her  father  had  become  queen  of 
Egypt,  wished  to  marry  a  prince  of  royal  blood, 
and  Archelaus,  pretending  to  be  a  son  of  Mithri- 
dates  Eupator,  sued  for  her  hand,  and  succeeded. 
(Strab.  II.  cc. ;  Dion  Cass.  1.  c .')  According  to  Strabo, 
the  Roman  senate  would  not  permit  Archelaus  to 
take  part  in  the  war  against  Parthia,  and  Arche¬ 
laus  left  Gabinius  in  secret ;  whereas,  according  to 
Dion  Cassius,  Gabinius  was  induced  by  bribes  to 
assist  Archelaus  in  his  suit  for  the  hand  of  Bere¬ 
nice,  while  at  the  same  time  he  received  bribes 
from  Ptolemy  Auletes  on  the  understanding  that 
he  would  restore  him  to  his  throne.  Archelaus 
enjoyed  the  honour  of  king  of  Egypt  only  for  six 
months,  for  Gabinius  kept  his  promise  to  Ptolemy, 
and  in  b.  c.  55  he  marched  with  an  army  into 
Egypt,  and  in  the  battle  which  ensued,  Archelaus 
lost  his  crown  and  his  life.  His  daughter  too  was 
put  to  death.  (Strab.  II.  cc.;  Dion  Cass,  xxxix.  58; 
Liv.  Epit.  lib.  105  ;  Cic.  pro  Rabir.  Post.  8  ;  Val. 
Max.  x.  1,  extern.  6.)  M.  Antonius,  who  had  been 
connected  with  the  family  of  Archelaus  by  ties  of 
hospitality  and  friendship,  had  his  body  searched 
for  among  the  dead,  and  buried  it  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  a  king.  (Plut.  Ant.  3.) 

3.  A  son  of  the  preceding,  and  his  successor  in 
1  the  office  of  high  priest  of  Comana.  (Strab.  xvii. 

p.  /96,  xii.  p.  558.)  In  b.  c.  51,  in  which  year 
Cicero  was  proconsul  of  Cilicia,  Archelaus  assisted 
with  troops  and  money  those  who  created  disturb¬ 
ances  in  Cappadocia  and  threatened  king  Ariobar- 
zanes  II. ;  but  Cicero  compelled  Archelaus  to  quit 
Cappadocia.  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  xv.  4.)  In  b.  c.  47, 
J.  Caesar,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  Alexandrine 
war,  deprived  Archelaus  of  his  office  of  high  priest, 
and  gave  it  to  Lycomedes.  (Appian,  de  Bell.  Mithr. 
121;  Hirt.  de  Bell.  Alex.  66.) 

4.  A  son  of  the  preceding.  (Strab.  xvii.  p.  796.) 
In  b.  c.  34,  Antony,  after  having  expelled  Ariara- 
thes,  gave  to  Archelaus  the  kingdom  of  Cappadocia 
• — a  favour  which  he  owed  to  the  charms  of  his 
mother,  Glaphyra.  (Dion  Cass.  xlix.  32  ;  Strab. 
xii.  p.  540.)  Appian  (de  Bell.  Civ.  v.  7),  who 
places  this  event  in  the  year  B.  c.  41,  calls  the  son 
°I  Glaphyra,  to  whom  Antony  gave  Cappadocia, 
Sisinna ;  which,  if  it  is  not  a  mistake,  may  have 
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been  a  surname  of  Archelaus.  During  the  war 
between  Antony  and  Qctavianus,  Archelaus  was 
among  the  allies  of  the  former.  (Plut.  Ant.  61.) 
After  his  victory  over  Antony,  Octavianus  not 
only  left  Archelaus  in  the  possession  of  his  king¬ 
dom  (Dion  Cass.  li.  3),  but  subsequently  added  to 
it  a  part  of  Cilicia  and  Lesser  Armenia.  (Dion 
Cass.  liv.  9 ;  Strab.  xii.  p.  534,  &c.)  On  one  oc¬ 
casion,  during  the  reign  of  Augustus,  accusations 
were  brought  before  the  emperor  against  Archelaus 
by  his  own  subjects,  and  Tiberius  defended  the 
king.  (Dion  Cass.  Mi.  17 ;  Suet.  Tib.  8.)  But  after¬ 
wards  Tiberius  entertained  great  hatred  of  Arche¬ 
laus,  the  cause  of  which  was  jealousy,  as  Archelaus 
had  paid  greater  attentions  to  Caius  Caesar  than  to 
him.  (Comp.  Tacit.  Annal.  ii.  42.)  When  there¬ 
fore  Tiberius  had  ascended  the  throne,  he  enticed 
Archelaus  to  come  to  Rome,  and  then  accused  him 
in  the  senate  of  harbouring  revolutionary  schemes, 
hoping  to  get  him  condemned  to  death.  But  Ar¬ 
chelaus  was  then  at  such  an  advanced  age,  or  at 
least  pretended  to  be  so,  that  it  appeared  unneces¬ 
sary  to  take  away  his  life.  He  was,  however, 
obliged  to  remain  at  Rome,  where  he  died  soon 
after,  a.  d.  17.  Cappadocia  rvas  then  made  a 
Roman  province.  (Dion  Cass.,  Tacit.  II.  cc.;  Suet. 
Tib.  37,  Calig.  1;  Strab.  xii.  p.  534.)  [L.  S.] 

The  annexed  coin  of  Archelaus  contains  on  the 
reverse  a  club  and  the  inscription  BA2IAEA2  AP- 
XEAAOT  4>IA(A?)0nATPIA02  TOT  KTI2TOT. 
He  is  called  ktl<ttt)s,  according  to  Eckhel  (iii.  p. 
201),  on  account  of  his  having  founded  the  city  of 
Eleusa  in  an  island  of  the  same  name,  off  the- coast 
of  Cilicia.  (Comp.  Joseph.  Ant.  xvi.  4.  §  6.) 


ARCHELA'US  (’A px^aos),  a  philosopher. 
of  the  Ionian  school,  called  Physicus  from  having 
been  the  first  to  teach  at  Athens  the  physical  doc¬ 
trines  of  that  philosophy.  This  statement,  which 
is  that  of  Laertius  (ii.  16),  is  contradicted  by  the 
assertion  of  Clemens  Alexandrinus  (Strom,  i.  p.  30), 
that  Anaxagoras  gergyayer  aVo  rrjs  ’I cxvias  ’A 6’rj- 
T7jv  diarpi§riu,  but  the  two  may  be  reconciled 
by  supposing  with  Clinton  (F.  IT.  ii.  p.  51),  that 
Archelaus  was  the  first  Athenian  who  did  so.  For 
the  fact  that  he  was  a  native  of  Athens,  is  consi¬ 
dered  by  Ritter  as  nearly  established  on  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  Simplicius  (in  Phys.  Aristot.  fol.  6,  b.),  as  it 
was  probably  obtained  by  him  from  Theophrastus ; 
and  we  therefore  reject  the  statement  of  other 
writers,  that  Archelaus  was  a  Milesian.  He  was 
the  son  of  Apododorus,  or  as  some  say,  of  Mydon, 
Midon,  (Suid.)  or  My  son,  and  is  said  to  have 
taught  at  Lampsacus  before  he  established  himself 
at  Athens.  He  is  commonly  reported  to  have 
numbered  Socrates  and  Euripides  among  his  pupils. 
If  he  was  the  instructor  of  the  former,  it  is  strange 
that  he  is  never  mentioned  by  Xenophon,  Plato, 
or  Aristotle  ;  and  the  tradition  which  connects  him 
with  Euripides  may  have  arisen  from  a  confusion 
with  his  namesake  Archelaus,  king  of  Macedonia, 
the  well-known  patron  of  that  poet. 

The  doctrine  of  Archelaus  is  remarkable,  as 
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forming  a  point  of  transition  from  the  older  to  the 
newer  form  of  philosophy  in  Greece.  In  the  men¬ 
tal  history  of  all  nations  it  is  observable  that  scien¬ 
tific  inquiries  are  first  confined  to  natural  objects, 
and  afterwards  pass  into  moral  speculations ;  and 
so,  among  the  Greeks,  the  Ionians  were  occupied 
with  physics,  the  Socratic  schools  chiefly  with 
ethics.  Archelaus  is  the  union  of  the  two  :  he  was 
the  last  recognized  leader  of  the  former  (succeeding 
Diogenes  of  Apollonia  in  that  character),  and  added 
to  the  physical  system  of  his  teacher,  Anaxagoras, 
some  attempts  at  moral  speculation.  He  held  that 
air  and  infinity  (to  aiveipov )  are  the  principle  of 
all  things,  by  which  Plutarch  ( Plac .  Phil.  i.  3) 
supposes  that  he  meant  infinite  air ;  and  we  are 
told,  that  by  this  statement  he  intended  to  exclude 
the  operations  of  mind  from  the  creation  of  the 
world.  (Stob.  Eel.  Pliys.  i.  1,  2.)  If  so,  he  abandoned 
the  doctrine  of  Anaxagoras  in  its  most  important 
point ;  and  it  therefore  seems  safer  to  conclude 
with  Ritter,  that  while  he  wished  to  inculcate 
the  materialist  notion  that  the  mind  is  formed  of 
air,  he  still  held  infinite  mind  to  be  the  cause  of 
all  things.  This  explanation  has  the  advantage  of 
agreeing  very  fairly  with  that  of  Simplicius  ( l .  c .)  ; 
and  as  Anaxagoras  himself  did  not  accurately  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  mind  and  the  animal  soul,  this 
confusion  may  have  given  rise  to  his  pupil’s  doc¬ 
trine.  Archelaus  deduced  motion  from  the  opposi¬ 
tion  of  heat  and  cold,  caused  of  course,  if  we  adopt 
the  above  hypothesis,  by  the  will  of  the  material 
mind.  This  opposition  separated  fire  and  water, 
and  produced  a  slimy  mass  of  earth.  While  the 
earth  was  hardening,  the  action  of  heat  upon  its 
moisture  gave  birth  to  animals,  which  at  first  were 
nourished  by  the  mud  from  which  they  sprang, 
and  gradually  acquired  the  power  of  propagating 
their  species.  All  these  animals  were  endowed 
with  mind,  but  man  separated  from  the  others,  and 
established  laws  and  societies.  It  was  just  from 
this  point  of  his  physical  theory  that  he  seems  to 
have  passed  into  ethical  speculation,  by  the  propo¬ 
sition,  that  right  and  wrong  are  ov  cpvcrei  aAAa  vogcp 
— a  dogma  probably  suggested  to  him,  in  its  form  at 
least,  by  the  contemporary  Sophists.  But  when  we 
consider  the  purely  mechanical  and  materialistic 
character  of  his  physics,  which  make  every  thing 
arise  from  the  separation  or  distribution  of  the  pri¬ 
mary  elements,  we  shall  see  that  nothing,  except 
the  original  chaotic  mass,  is  strictly  by  nature 
(epuem),  and  that  Archelaus  assigns  the  same  origin 
to  right  and  wrong  that  he  does  to  man.  Now  a 
contemporaneous  origin  with  that  of  the  human 
race  is  not  very  different  from  what  a  sound  sys¬ 
tem  of  philosophy  would  demand  for  these  ideas, 
though  of  course  such  a  system  would  maintain 
quite  another  origin  of  man  ;  and  therefore,  assum¬ 
ing  the  Archelaic  physical  system,  it  does  not  ne¬ 
cessarily  follow,  that  his  ethical  principles  are  so 
destructive  of  all  goodness  as  they  appear.  This 
view  is  made  almost  certain  by  the  fact  that  De¬ 
mocritus  taught,  that  the  ideas  of  sweet  and  bitter, 
warm  and  cold,  &c.,  are  by  vugos,  which  can  be 
accounted  for  only  by  a  similar  supposition. 

Of  the  other  doctrines  of  Archelaus  we  need 
only  mention,  that  he  asserted  the  earth  to  have 
the  form  of  an  egg,  the  sun  being  the  largest  of  the 
stars  ;  and  that  he  correctly  accounted  for  speech 
by  the  motion  of  the  air.  For  this,  according  to 
Plutarch  (/Vac.  Phil.  iv.  19),  he  was  indebted 
to  Anaxagoras. 
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Archelaus  flourished  b.  c.  450.  In  that  year 
Anaxagoras  withdrew  from  Athens,  and  during 
his  absence  Archelaus  is  said  to  have  taught  So¬ 
crates.  (Laert.  1.  c .)  To  the  authorities  given 
above  add  Brucker,  Hist.  Crit.  Phil.  ii.  2,  1 ;  Ritter, 
Geschichte  der  Phil.  iii.  9  ;  Tennemann,  Grundriss 
der  Gesch.  der  Phil.  §  107.  [G.  E.  L.  C.] 

ARCHELA'LTS  (5A px^Aaos),  a  Greek  poet,  is 
called  an  Egyptian,  and  is  believed  to  have  been 
a  native  of  a  town  in  Egypt  called  Chersonesus,  as 
he  is  also  called  Chersonesita.  (Antig.  Caryst.  19; 
Athen.  xii.  p.  554.)  He  wrote  epigrams,  some  of 
which  are  still  extant  in  the  Greek  Anthology, 
and  Jacobs  seems  to  infer  from  an  epigram  of  his 
on  Alexander  the  Great  (Anthol.  Planud.  120) 
that  Archelaus  lived  in  the  time  of  Alexander  and 
Ptolemy  Soter.  Lobeck  ( Aglaoph .  p.  749),  on  the 
other  hand,  places  him  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy 
Euergetes  II.  But  both  of  these  opinions  are 
connected  with  chronological  difficulties,  and 
Westermann  has  shewn  that  Archelaus  in  all  pro¬ 
bability  flourished  under  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  to 
whom,  according  to  Antigonus  Carystius  (/.  c., 
comp.  89),  he  narrated  wonderful  stories  (it apd- 
5o£a)  in  epigrams.  Besides  this  peculiar  kind  of 
epigrams,  Archelaus  wrote  a  work  called  iSiocpuff, 

i.  e.  strange  or  peculiar  animals  (Athen.  ix.  p.  409; 

Diog.  Laert.  ii.  17),  which  seems  to  have  likewise 
been  written  in  verse,  and  to  have  treated  on 
strange  and  paradoxical  subjects,  like  his  epigrams. 
(Plin.  Elench.  lib.  xxviii.;  Schol.  ad  Nicand.  Ther. 
822  ;  Artemid.  Oneirocr.  iv.  22.  Compare  Wester¬ 
mann,  Scriptor.  Rer.  mirabil.  Graeci ,  p.  xxii.,  &c., 
who  has  also  collected  the  extant  fragments  of 
Archelaus,  p.  158,  &c.  )  [L.  S.] 

ARCHELA'US  ('Apx^aos),  a  Greek  rheto¬ 
rician  of  uncertain  date,  who  wrote  on  his  pro¬ 
fession  ;  whence  he  is  called  Texvoypdcpos  prjrcop. 
(Diog.  Laert.  ii.  17.)  [L.  S-] 

ARCHELA'US,  a  sculptor  of  Priene,  the  son 
of  Apollonius,  made  the  marble  bas-relief  repre¬ 
senting  the  Apotheosis  of  Homer,  which  formerly 
belonged  to  the  Colonna  family  at  Rome,  and  is 
now  in  the  Townley  Gallery  of  the  British  Museum 
(Inscription  on  the  work).  The  style  of  the  bas- 
relief,  which  is  little,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  the  best 
remains  of  Grecian  art,  confirms  the  supposition 
that  Archelaus  was  the  son  of  Apollonius  of  Rhodes 
[Apollonius],  and  that  he  flourished  in  the  first 
century  of  the  Christian  aera.  From  the  circum¬ 
stance  of  the  “Apotheosis”  having  been  found  in 
the  palace  of  Claudius  at  Bovillae  (now  Frattocchi), 
coupled  with  the  known  admiration  of  that  emperor 
for  Homer  (Suet.  Claud.  42),  it  is  generally  supposed 
that  the  work  was  executed  in  his  reign.  A  de¬ 
scription  of  the  bas-relief,  and  a  list  of  the  works 
in  which  it  is  referred  to,  is  given  in  The  Townley 
Gallery,  in  the  Library  of  E?itertaining  Knowledge , 

ii.  p.  P20.  [P.  S.] 

ARCHELA'US  (’A pxeAaos),  king  of  Sparta, 

7th  of  the  Agids,  son  of  Agesilaus  I.,  contempo¬ 
rary  with  Charilaus,  with  whom  he  took  Aegys,  a 
town  on  the  Arcadian  border,  said  to  have  revolt¬ 
ed,  but  probably  then  first  taken.  (Paus.  iii.  2; 
Plut.  Lye.  5  ;  Euseb.  Praep.  v.  32.)  [A.  H.  C.] 

ARCHELA'US  (’A px^Aaos),  son  of  Tiieodo- 
rus,  was  appointed  by  Alexander  the  Great  the 
military  commander  in  Susiana,  b.  c.  300.  (Arrian, 

iii.  1 6  ;  Curt.  v.  2.)  In  the  division  of  the  provinces 
in  323,  Archelaus  obtained  Mesopotamia.  (Dexipp. 
up.  Phot.  Cod,  82,  p.  64,  b.,  ed.  Bekker.) 
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ARCHE'MACHUS  (5A pxepax°s).  There  are 
two  mythical  personages  of  this  name,  concerning 
whom  nothing  of  interest  is  known,  the  one  a  son 
of  Heracles  and  the  other  a  son  of  Priam.  (Apollod. 
ii.  7.  §  8,  iii.  12.  §  5.)  [L.  S.] 

ARCHE'MACHUS  (’A px^ucryos),  of  Euboea, 
wrote  a  work  on  his  native  country,  which  con¬ 
sisted  at  least  of  three  books.  (Strab.  x.  p.  465  ; 
Athen.  vi.  p.  264,  a. ;  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i.  p. 
327,  a.  ed.  Paris,  1629  ;  Harpocrat.  s.  v.  KorvAaiov 
opos  ;  Pint,  de  Is.  et  Osir.  c.  27.)  Whether  this 
Archelaus  was  the  author  of  the  grammatical  work 
At  Mer wvvptai  (Schol.  ad  Apollon.  R/iod.  iv. 
262),  is  uncertain. 

ARCHEMO'RUS  (’A pxcpwpos),  a  son  of  the 
Nemean  king  Lycurgus,  and  Eurydice.  His  real 
name  was  Opheltes,  which  was  said  to  have  been 
changed  into  Archemorus,  that  is,  “the  Forerunner 
of  death,”  on  the  following  occasion.  When  the 
Seven  heroes  on  their  expedition  against  Thebes 
stopped  at  Nemea  to  take  in  water,  the  nurse  of 
the  child  Opheltes,  while  shewing  the  way  to  the 
Seven,  left  the  child  alone.  In  the  meantime,  the 
child  was  killed  by  a  dragon,  and  buried  by  the 
Seven.  But  as  Amphiaraus  saw  in  this  accident 
an  omen  boding  destruction  to  him  and  his  com¬ 
panions,  they  called  the  child  Archemorus,  and 
instituted  the  Nemean  games  in  honour  of  him. 
(Apollod.  iii.  6.  §  4.)  [L.  S.] 

ARCHE'NOR  (‘Apxyi'wp'),  one  of  the  Niobids 
(Hygin.  Fab.  11),  and  perhaps  the  same  who  is 
called  by  Ovid  {Met.  vi.  248)  Alphenor.  The 
names  of  the  Niobids,  however,  differ  very  much 
in  the  different  lists.  [L.  S.] 

ARCHESITA.  [Arcesjlaus,  Artists,  No.  4.] 
ARCFIE'STRATUS  (’ ApxecrrpaTos).  1.  One 

of  the  ten  arpar-pyot  who  were  appointed  to  super¬ 
sede  Alcibiades  in  the  command  of  the  Athenian 
fleet  after  the  battle  of  Notium,  b.  c.  407.  Xeno¬ 
phon  and  Diodorus,  who  give  us  his  name  in  this 
list,  say  no  more  of  him  ;  but  we  learn  from  Lysias 
that  he  died  at  Mytilene,  and  he  appears  therefore 
to  have  been  with  Conon  when  Callicratidas 
chased  the  Athenian  fleet  thither  from  ’E narov- 
vt)ool  (Xen.  Hell.  i.  5.  §  16  ;  Diod.  xiii.  74,  77, 
7  8 ;  Lys.  'AttoA.  Swpod.  p.  1 62 ;  Schn.  ad  Xen. 
Hell.  i.  6.  §  16  ;  Thirlwall’s  Greece ,  vol.  iv.  p.  1 19, 
note  3.) 

2.  A  member  of  the  fiovA'ri  at  Athens,  who 
during  the  siege  of  the  city  after  the  battle  of 
Aegospotami,  b.  c.  405,  was  thrown  into  prison 
for  advising  capitulation  on  the  terms  required  by 
the  Spartans.  (Xen.  Hell.  ii.  2.  §  15.) 

3.  The  mover  of  the  decree  passed  by  the 

Athenians  at  the  instigation  of  Agnonides,  that  an 
embassy  should  be  sent  to  the  Macedonian  king 
Arrhidaeus  Philip,  and  the  regent  Polysperchon, 
to  accuse  Phocion  of  treason,  b.  c.  318.  (Plut. 
Phoc.  c.  33.)  Schneider  {ad  Xen.  Hell.  ii.  2. 
§  15),  by  a  strange  anachronism,  identifies  this 
Archestratus  with  the  one  mentioned  immediately 
above.  [E.  E.] 

i  ARCHF/STRATUS  (’A px^rparos).  1.  Of 

Oela  or  Syracuse  (Athen.  i.  p.  4,  d),  but  more 
usually  described  as  a  native  of  Gela,  appears  to 
have  lived  about  the  time  of  the  younger  Dio¬ 
nysius.  He  travelled  through  various  countries  in 
order  to  become  accurately  acquainted  with  every 
thing  which  could  be  used  for  the  table  ;  and  gave 
-  the  results  of  his  researches  in  an  Epic  poem  on 
the  Art  of  Cookery,  which  was  celebrated  in  an- 
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tiquity,  and  is  constantly  referred  to  by  Athenaeus. 
In  no  part  of  the  Hellenic  world  was  the  art  of 
good  living  carried  to  such  an  extent  as  in  Sicily 
(the  Siculae  dopes ,  Hor.  Carm.  iii.  1.18,  became 
proverbial)  ;  and  Terpsion,  who  is  described  as  a 
teacher  of  Archestratus,  had  already  written  a 
work  on  the  Art  of  Cookery.  (Athen.  viii.  p.  337, 
b.)  The  work  of  Archestratus  is  cited  by  the  an¬ 
cients  under  five  different  titles, — FacrrpoAoyta, 
Faarpouopta ,  ’ Oij/oiroua ,  AenrvoAoyia,  and  'H5t!7ra- 
0eta.  Ennius  wrote  an  imitation  or  translation  of 
this  poem  under  the  title  of  Carmina  Hedypathetica 
or  Hedypathica.  (Apul.  Apol.  p.  484,  Oudend.) 
Archestratus  delivered  his  precepts  in  the  style 
and  with  the  gravity  of  the  old  gnomic  poets, 
whence  he  is  called  in  joke  the  Hesiod  or  Theognis 
of  gluttons,  and  his  work  is  referred  to  as  the 
“  Golden  Verses,”  like  those  of  Pythagoras.  (Athen. 
vii.  pp.  310,  a.  320, f.)  His  description  of  the  various 
natural  objects  used  for  the  table  was  so  accurate, 
that  Aristotle  made  use  of  his  work  in  giving  an 
account  of  the  natural  history  of  fishes.  The  ex¬ 
tant  fragments  have  been  collected  and  explained 
by  Schneider,  in  his  edition  of  Aristotle’s  Natural 
History  (vol.  i.  pp.  Iv. — lxxv.),  and  also  by  Do¬ 
menico  Scina,  under  the  title  of  '  “  I  frammenti 
della  Gastronomia  di  Archestrato  raccolti  e  volga- 
rizzati,”  Palermo,  1823,  8vo. 

2.  The  author  of  a  work  IT epl  AvAtjtwu  (Athen. 
!xiv.  p.  634,  d.)  seems  to  be  a  different  person  from 
the  one  mentioned  above. 

ARCHETTMUS  (’A px^TL/aos),  of  Syracuse, 
wrote  an  account  of  the  interview  of  Thales  and 
the  other  wise  men  of  Greece  with  Cypselus  of 
Corinth,  at  which  Archetimus  was  present.  (Diog. 
Laert.  i.  40.) 

A'RCIIIAS  (’A px'ias),  of  Corinth,  the  founder 
of  Syracuse,  b.  c.  734.  He  was  a  Heracleid,  either 
of  the  Bacchiad  or  the  Temenid  line,  and  of  high 
account  at  Corinth.  In  consequence  of  the  death 
of  Actaeon  [Actaeon,  No.  2]  he  resolved  to  leave 
his  country.  He  consulted  the  Delphic  Oracle, 
which  directed  him,  says  Pausanias,  who  gives  the 
three  hexameters,  “to  an  Ortygia  in  Trinacria, 
where  Arethusa  and  Alpheius  reappeared.”  Ac¬ 
cording  to  an  account  given  in  Strabo,  Steph. 
Byz.,  and  at  greater  length,  with  the  four  verses 
of  the  Oracle,  by  the  Scholiast  to  Aristophanes, 
he  and  Myscellus,  the  founder  of  Croton,  were 
inquiring  together,  and  when  the  Pythoness  asked 
which  they  would  choose,  health  or  wealth, 
Myscellus  chose  health,  and  Archias  wealth  ;  a 
decision  with  which,  it  was  thought,  the  after¬ 
fortunes  of  their  colonies  were  connected.  Archias 
sailed  in  company,  we  are  also  told  by  Strabo, 
with  Chersicrates,  his  countryman,  and  left  him  at 
Corcvra :  as  also  Myscellus  at  Croton,  in  the 
founding  of  which  he  assisted.  Thence  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  his  destination.  (Thuc.  vi.  3  ;  Plut. 
Amat.  Narr.  p.  772  ;  Diod.  Eocc.  ii.  p.  288  ;  Paus. 
v.  7.  §  2  ;  Strabo,  vi.  pp.  262,  269 ;  Steph.  Byz. 
s.  v.  Syracus. ;  Schol.  ad  Arist.  Eq.  1089.  See 
also  Clinton,  F.  H.  b.  c.  734,  and  vol.  ii.  pp.  264, 
265  ;  Muller’s  Dor.  i.  6.  §  7.)  [A.  H.  C.] 

ARCHIAS  (’Apxfas).  1.  A  Spartan,  who  fell 
bravely  in  the  Lacedaemonian  attack  upon  Samos 
in  B.  c.  525.  Herodotus  saw  at  Pitana  in  Laconia 
his  grandson  Archias.  (Herod,  iii.  55.) 

2.  Of  Thurii,  originally  an  actor,  was  sent  in 
B.  c.  322,  after  the  battle  of  Cranon,  to  apprehend 
the  orators  whom  Antipater  had  demanded  of  the 
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Athenians,  and  who  had  fled  from  Athens.  He 
seized  Hyperides  and  others  in  the  sanctuary  of 
Aeacus  in  Aegina,  and  transported  them  to  Cleo- 
nae  in  Argolis,  where  they  were  executed.  He 
also  apprehended  Demosthenes  in  the  temple  of 
Poseidon  in  Calaureia.  Archias,  who  was  nick¬ 
named  (pvyaSoOgpas,  the  hunter  of  the  exiles, 
ended  his  life  in  great  poverty  and  disgrace.  (Plut. 
Dem.  28,  29,  Fit.  X.  Orat.  p.  849  ;  Arrian,  op. 
Phot.  p.  69,  b.  41,  ed.  Rekker.) 

3.  The  governor  of  Cyprus  under  Ptolemy,  re¬ 
ceived  a  bribe  in  order  to  betray  the  island  to 
Demetrius,  b.  c.  155,  but  being  detected  he  hanged 
himself.  (Polyb.  xxxiii.  3.) 

4.  An  Alexandrine  grammarian,  probably  lived 
about  the  time  of  Augustus,  as  he  was  the  teacher 
of  Epaphroditus.  (Suidas,  s.  v.  ’Eircuppodnos  ; 
Villoison,  Proleg.  ad  Apoll.  Lex.  Horn.  p.  xx.) 

A'RCHIAS,  A.  LICI'NIUS,  a  Greek  poet, 
born  at  Antioch  in  Syria,  about  b.  c.  120.  His 
name  is  known  chiefly  from  the  speech  of  Cicero  * 
in  his  defence,  which  is  the  only  source  of  inform¬ 
ation  about  him,  and  must  therefore  be  very  ques¬ 
tionable  evidence  of  his  talent,  considering  that  the 
verses  of  Archias  had  been  employed  in  celebrating 
the  part  which  that  orator  played  in  the  conspiracy 
of  Catiline.  He  was  on  intimate  terms  with  many 
of  the  first  families  in  Rome,  particularly  with  the 
Licinii,  whose  name  he  adopted.  His  reception 
during  a  journey  through  Asia  Minor  and  Greece 
{pro  Arch.  c.  3),  and  afterwards  in  Grecian  Italy, 
where  Tarentum,  Rhegium,  Naples,  and  Locri  en¬ 
rolled  him  on  their  registers,  shews  that  his  repu¬ 
tation  was,  at  least  at  that  time,  considerable.  In 
b.  c.  1 02  he  came  to  Rome,  still  young  (though  not 
so  young  as  the  expression  “praetextatus”  (c.  3) 
literally  explained  would  lead  us  to  suppose  ;  comp. 
Clinton,  F.  H.  iii.  p.  542),  and  was  received  in  the 
most  friendly  way  by  Lucullus  {ad  Att.  i.  16.  9), 
Marius,  then  consul,  Hortensius  the  father,  Metel- 
lus  Pius,  Q.  Catulus,  and  Cicero.  After  a  short 
stay,  he  accompanied  Lucullus  to  Sicily,  and  fol¬ 
lowed  him,  in  the  banishment  to  which  he  was 
sentenced  for  his  management  of  the  slave  war  in 
that  island,  to  Heraclea  in  Lucania,  in  which  town, 
as  being  a  confederate  town  and  having  more  pri¬ 
vileges  than  Tarentum,  he  was  enrolled  as  a  citizen. 
He  was  in  the  suite  of  L.  Lucullus, — in  Asia  under 
Sulla,  again  in  b.  c.  76  in  Africa,  and  again  in  the 
third  Mithridatic  war.  As  he  had  sung  the  Cim- 
bric  war  in  honour  of  Marius,  so  now  he  wrote  a 
poem  on  this  war,  which  he  had  witnessed  (c.  9), 
in  honour  of  Lucullus.  We  do  not  hear  whether 
he  finished  his  poem  in  honour  of  Cicero’s  consul¬ 
ship  (c.  11) ;  in  b.  c.  61,  when  he  was  already  old, 
he  had  not  begun  it  {ad  Att.  i.  16);  or  whether 
he  ever  published  his  intended  Caeciliana,  in  ho¬ 
nour  of  Metellus  Pius.  He  wrote  many  epigrams  : 
it  is  still  disputed,  whether  any  of  those  preserved 
under  his  name  in  the  Anthologia  were  really  his 
writings.  (Comp.  Ilgen,  Opuscula ,  ii.  p.  46  ;  Clin¬ 
ton,  iii.  p.  452,  note  k.)  These  are  all  of  little 
merit.  In  b.c.  61,  a  charge  was  brought  against 
him,  probably  at  the  instigation  of  a  party  opposed 
to  his  patrons,  of  assuming  the  citizenship  ille¬ 
gally,  and  the  trial  came  on  before  Q.  Cicero,  who 

*  Schroeter  has  attacked  the  genuineness  of  this 
oration  {Gratia  quae,  vulgo  fertur  pro  Archia ,  &c., 
Lips.  1818),  which  is  however  as  fully  established 
as  that  of  any  other  of  Cicero’s  speeches. 
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was  praetor  this  year.  (Schol.  Bob.  p.  354,  ed. 
Orelli.)  Cicero  pleaded  his  cause  in  the  speech  by 
which  the  name  of  Archias  has  been  preserved. 
41  If  he  had  no  legal  right,  yet  the  man  who  stood 
so  high  as  an  author,  whose  talent  had  been  em¬ 
ployed  in  celebrating  Lucullus,  Marius,  and  him¬ 
self,  might  well  deserve  to  be  a  Roman  citizen. 
The  register  certainly,  of  Heraclea,  in  which  his 
name  was  enrolled,  had  been  destroyed  by  fire  in 
the  Marsian  war;  but  their  ambassadors  and  L. 
Lucullus  bore  witness  that  he  was  enrolled  there. 
He  had  settled  in  Rome  many  years  before  he  be¬ 
came  citizen,  had  given  the  usual  notice  before 
Q.  Metellus  Pius,  and  if  his  property  had  never 
been  enrolled  in  the  censor’s  register,  it  was  be¬ 
cause  of  his  absence  with  Lucullus — and  that  was 
after  all  no  proof  of  citizenship.  He  had  made 
wills,  had  been  an  heir  (comp.  Did.  of  Ant.  s.  v. 
Testamentum ,  Heres ),  and  his  name  was  on  the 
civil  list.  But,  after  all,  his  chief  claim  was  his 
talent,  and  the  cause  to  which  he  had  applied  it.” 
If  we  may  believe  Cicero  (c.  8)  and  Quintilian 
(x.  7.  §  19),  Archias  had  the  gift  of  making  good 
extempore  verses  in  great  numbers,  and  was  re¬ 
markable  for  the  richness  of  his  language  and  his 
varied  range  of  thought.  [C.  T.  A.] 

ARCHPBIUS  {’ApfiGios).  1.  An  Alexandrine 
grammarian,  the  son  or  father  of  the  grammarian 
Apollonius  [Apollonius,  No.  5,  p.  238],  wrote  an 
interpretation  of  the  Epigrams  of  Callimachus. 
(Suidas,  s.  v .) 

2.  Of  Leucas  or  Alexandria,  a  grammarian,  who 
taught  at  Rome  in  the  time  of  Trajan.  (Suid.  s.  v.) 

ARCHPBIUS  (’A px'iSios),  a  Greek  surgeon,  of 
whom  no  particulars  are  known,  but  who  must 
have  lived  in  or  before  the  first  century  after 
Christ,  as  he  is  quoted  by  Heliodorus  (in  Cocchi’s 
Graecor.  Chirurg.  Libri ,  <J y.,  Flor.  1754,  fol.  p.  96) 
and  Galen.  {De  Antid.  ii.  10,  vol.  xiv.  p.  159  ;  De 
Compos.  Medicam.  sec.  Gen.  v.  14,  vol.  xiii.  p.  849.) 
Pliny  mentions  {II.  N.  xviii.  70)  a  person  of  the 
same  name  who  wrote  a  foolish  and  superstitious 
letter  to  Antiochus,  king  of  Syria  ;  but  it  is  'un¬ 
certain  which  king  is  meant,  nor  is  it  known  that 
this  Archibius  was  a  physician.  [W.  A.  G.] 
ARCHIDAMEIA  (’A px^dgeia).  1.  The 
priestess  of  Demeter,  who,  through  love  of  Aristo- 
menes,  set  him  at  liberty  when  he  had  been  taken 
prisoner.  (Paus.  iv.  17.  §  1.) 

2.  The  grandmother  of  Agis  IV.,  was  put  to 
death,  together  with  her  grandson,  in  B.  c.  240. 
(Plut.  Agis ,  4,  20.) 

3.  A  Spartan  woman,  who  distinguished  herself 
by  her  heroic  spirit  when  Sparta  was  nearly  taken 
by  Pyrrhus  in  B.  c.  272,  and  opposed  the  plan 
which  had  been  entertained  of  sending  the  women 
to  Crete.  Plutarch  {Pyrrh.  27)  calls  her  ’A pxi‘ 
Sa/xia,  but  Polyaenus  (viii.  49)  ’ApylSa/xis.  The 
latter  writer  calls  her  the  daughter  of  king  Cicadas 
(Cleomenes  ?). 

ARCHIDA'MUS  I.  (’A px'&apos),  king  of 
Sparta,  12th  of  the  Eurypontids,  son  of  Anaxi- 
damus,  contemporary  with  the  Tegeatan  war,  which 
followed  soon  after  the  end  of  the  second  Mes- 
senian,  in  b.  c.  668.  (Paus.  iii.  7.  §  6,  comp.  3. 
§  5.)  [A.  H.  C.] 

ARCHIDA'MUS  II.,  king  of  Sparta,  17th  of 
the  Eurypontids,  son  of  Zeuxidamus,  succeeded  to 
the  throne  on  the  banishment  of  his  grandfather 
Leotychides,  b.  c.  469.  In  the  4th  or  perhaps 
rather  the  5th  year  of  his  reign,  his  kingdom  was 
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visited  by  the  tremendous  calamity  of  the  great 
earthquake,  by  which  all  Laconia  was  shaken,  and 
Sparta  made  a  heap  of  ruins.  On  this  occasion 
his  presence  of  mind  is  said  to  have  saved  his  peo¬ 
ple.  Foreseeing  the  danger  from  the  Helots,  he 
summoned,  by  sounding  an  alarm,  the  scattered 
surviving  Spartans,  and  collected  them  around  him, 
apparently  at  a  distance  from  the  ruins,  in  a  body 
sufficient  to  deter  the  assailants.  To  him,  too, 
rather  than  to  Nicomedes,  the  guardian  of  his  col¬ 
league,  Pleistoanax,  (Pleistarchus  was  probably 
dead,)  would  be  committed  the  conduct  of  the 
contest  with  the  revolted  Messenians,  which  oc¬ 
cupies  this  and  the  following  nine  years.  In  the 
expeditions  to  Delphi  and  to  Doris,  and  the  hos¬ 
tilities  with  Athens  down  to  the  30  years’  truce, 
his  name  is  not  mentioned ;  though  in  the  discus¬ 
sion  at  Sparta  before  the  final  dissolution  of  that 
truce  he  comes  forward  as  one  who  has  had  expe¬ 
rience  of  many  wars.  Of  the  Peloponnesian  war 
itself  we  find  the  first  10  years  sometimes  styled 
the  Archidamian  war  ;  the  share,  however,  taken 
in  it  by  Archidamus  was  no  more  than  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  first  two  expeditions  into  Attica ;  in 
the  3rd  year,  of  the  investment  of  Plataea  ;  and 
again  of  the  third  expedition  in  the  4th  year,  428 
b.  c.  In  427  Cleomenes  commanded ;  in  426 
Agis,  son  and  now  successor  of  Archidamus.  His 
death  must  therefore  be  placed  before  the  beginning 
of  this,  though  probably  after  the  beginning  of  that 
under  Cleomenes  ;  for  had  Agis  already  succeeded, 
he,  most  likely,  and  not  Cleomenes,  would  have 
commanded  ;  in  the  42nd  year,  therefore,  of  his 
reign,  b.  c.  427.  His  views  of  this  momentous 
struggle,  as  represented  by  Thucydides,  seem  to 
justify  the  character  that  historian  gives  him 
of  intelligence  and  temperance.  His  just  estimate 
of  the  comparative  strength  of  the  parties,  and 
his  reluctance  to  enter  without  preparation  on 
a  contest  involving  so  much,  deserve  our  admira¬ 
tion  ;  though  in  his  actual  conduct  of  it  he  may 
seem  to  have  somewhat  wasted  Lacedaemon’s 
mdral  superiority.  The  opening  of  the  siege  of 
Plataea  displays  something  of  the  same  deliberate 
character ;  the  proposal  to  take  the  town  and  ter¬ 
ritory  in  trust,  however  we  may  question  the  pro¬ 
bable  result,  seems  to  breathe  his  just  and  temperate 
spirit.  He  may  at  any  rate  be  safely  excluded 
from  all  responsibility  for  the  cruel  treatment  of 
the  besieged,  on  their  surrender  in  the  year  of  his 
death.  We  may  regard  him  as  the  happiest  in¬ 
stance  of  an  accommodation  of  the  Spartan  character 
to  altered  circumstances,  and  his  death  as  a  mis¬ 
fortune  to  Sparta,  the  same  in  kind  though  not  in 
degree  as  that  of  Pericles  was  to  Athens,  with 
whom  he  was  connected  by  ties  of  hospitality  and 
whom  in  some  points  he  seems  to  have  resembled. 
He  left  two  sons  and  one  daughter,  Agis  by  his 
first  wife,  Lampito  or  Lampido,  his  father’s  half- 
sister  ;  Agesilaus  by  a  second,  named  Eupolia  (ap¬ 
parently  the  woman  of  small  stature  whom  the 
Ephors  fined  him  for  marrying),  and  Cynisca,  the 
only  woman,  we  are  told,  who  carried  off  an  Olympic 
victory.  (Thuc.  i.  ii.  iii. ;  Diod.  xi.  63  ;  Paus.  iii. 
7.  §§  9,  10;  Pint.  Cimon,  16,  Ages.  1  ;  Herod, 
vi*  71.)  ‘  [A.IL  C.] 

ARCHIDA'MUS  III.,  king  of  Sparta,  20th 
of  the  Eurypontids,  was  son  of  Agesilaus  II. 
We  first  hear  of  him  as  interceding  with  his  father 
m  behalf  of  Sphodrias,  to  whose  son  Cleonymus  he 
was  attached,  and  who  was  thus  saved,  through 
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the  weak  affection  of  Agesilaus,  from  the  punish¬ 
ment  which  his  unwarrantable  invasion  of  Attica 
had  deserved,  b.  c.  378.  (Xen.  Hell.  v.  4.  §§  25 — 
33  ;  Diod.  xv.  29  ;  Plut.  Ages.  c.  25  ;  comp.  Plut. 
Pel.  c.  14.)  In  b.  c.  371,  he  was  sent,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  illness  of  Agesilaus  (Xen.  Hell.  v.  4. 
§  58;  Plut.  Ages.  c.  27),  to  succour  the  defeated 
Spartans  at  Leuctra ;  but  Jason  of  Pherae  had  al¬ 
ready  mediated  between  them  and  the  Thebans, 
and  Archidamus,  meeting  his  countrymen  on  their 
return  at  Aegosthena  in  Megara,  dismissed  the 
allies,  and  led  the  Spartans  home.  (Xen.  Hell.  vi. 
4.  §§  17 — 26  ;  comp.  Diod.  xv.  54,  55;  Wess.  ad 
loc.;  Thirlwall’s  Greece ,  vol.  v.  p.  78,  note.)  In 
367,  with  the  aid  of  the  auxiliaries  furnished  by 
Dionysius  I.  of  Syracuse,  he  defeated  the  Arcadians 
and  Argives  in  what  has  been  called  the  “Tearless 
Battle,”  from  the  statement  in  his  despatches,  that 
he  had  won  it  without  losing  a  man  (Xen.  Hell. 

vii.  1.  §28;  Plut.  Ages.  c.  33;  Polyaen.  i.  45; 
Diod.  xv.  72) ;  and  to  the  next  year,  366,  must  be 
assigned  the  “Archidamus”  of  Isocrates,  written 
perhaps  to  be  delivered  by  the  prince  in  the  Spar¬ 
tan  senate,  to  encourage  his  country  in  her  resolu¬ 
tion  of  maintaining  her  claim  to  Messenia,  when 
Corinth  had  made,  with  Sparta’s  consent,  a  separate 
peace  with  Thebes.  (Xen.  Hell.  vii.  4.  §  9.)  In 
364,  he  was  again  sent  against  Arcadia,  then  at 
war  with  Elis  (Xen.  Hell.  vii.  4.  §  20,  &c.;  Just, 
vi.  5)  ;  and  in  362,  having  been  left  at  home  to 
protect  Sparta  while  Agesilaus  went  to  join  the 
allies  at  Mantineia,  he  baffled  the  attempt  of  Epa- 
minondas  on  the  city.  (Xen.  Hell.  vii.  5.  §  9,  &c. ; 
Diod.  xv.  82, 83 ;  Plut.  Ages,  c.34 ;  Isoc'r.  Ep.  ad  Arch. 
§  5.)  He  succeeded  his  father  on  the  throne  in  361. 
In  356,  we  find  him  privately  furnishing  Philomelus, 
the  Phocian,  with  fifteen  talents,  to  aid  him  in  his 
resistance  to  the  Amphictyonic  decree  and  his 
seizure  of  Delphi,  whence  arose  the  sacred  war. 
(Diod.  xvi.  24;  Just.  viii.  1  ;  comp.  Paus.  iv.  4; 
Theopomp.  ap.  Paus.  iii.  1 0.)  In  352,  occurred 
the  war  of  Sparta  against  Megalopolis  with  a  view 
to  the  dissolution  (Smt/acr/mT)  of  that  community  ; 
and  Archidamus  was  appointed  to  the  command, 
and  gained  some  successes,  though  the  enterprise 
did  not  ultimately  succeed.  (Diod.  xvi.  39  ;  Paus. 

viii.  27  ;  Demosth.  pro  Megal.;  comp.  Aristot.  Po- 
lit.  v.  10,  ed.  Bekk.)  In  the  last  year  of  the  sacred 
war,  346,  we  find  Archidamus  marching  into  Pho- 
cis  at  the  head  of  1000  men.  According  to  Dio¬ 
dorus  (xvi.  59),  the  Phocians  had  applied  for  aid 
to  Sparta,  but  this  seems  questionable  from  what 
Aeschines  ( de  Pals.  Leg.  p.  45)  reports  as  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  the  Phocian  leaders  to  Archidamus,  “to 
alarm  himself  about  the  dangers  of  Sparta  rather 
than  of  Phocis.”  Demosthenes  [deFals.Leg. p.  365) 
hints  at  a  private  understanding  between  Philip 
and  the  Spartans,  and  at  some  treachery  of  his  to¬ 
wards  them.  Whether  however  on  this  account, 
or  as  being  distrusted  by  Phalaecus  ( Aesch.  de  Pals. 
Leg.  p.  46),  or  as  finding  it  impossible  to  effect 
anything  on  behalf  of  the  Phocians,  Archidamus, 
on  the  arrival  of  Philip,  withdrew  his  forces  and 
returned  home.  In  338,  he  went  to  Italy  to  aid  the 
Tarentines  against  the  Lucanians,  and  there  he  fell 
in  battle  on  the  very  day,  according  to  Diodorus, 
of  Philip’s  victory  at  Chaeroneia.  (Diod.  xvi.  63,  88; 
Paus.  iii.  10;  Strab.  vi.  p.  280  ;  Theopomp.  ap. 
Athen.  xii.  p.  536,  c.  d. ;  Plut.  Agis ,  c.  3.)  The 
Spartans  erected  a  statue  of  him  at  Olympia,  which 
is  mentioned  by  Pausanias.  (vi.  cli.  4, 15.)  [E.  E.] 
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ARCHIDA'MUS  IV.,  king  of  Sparta,  23rd  of 
the  Eurypontids,  was  the  son  of  Eudarnidas  I.  and 
the  grandson  of  Archidamus  III.  (Plut.  Agis,  3.) 
He  was  king  in  B.  c.  296,  when  he  was  defeated 
by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes.  (Plut.  Demetr.  35.) 

ARCHIDA'MUS  V.,  king  of  Sparta,  27th  of 
the  Eurypontids,  was  the  son  of  Eudarnidas  II., 
and  the  brother  of  Agis  IV.  On  the  murder  of 
his  brother  Agis,  in  b.  c.  240,  Archidamus  fled 
from  Sparta,  but  obtained  possession  of  the  throne 
some  time  after  the  accession  of  Cleomenes,  through 
the  means  of  Aratus,  who  wished  to  weaken  the 
power  of  the  Ephors  :  it  appears  that  Cleomenes 
also  was  privy  to  his  recall.  Archidamus  was, 
however,  slain  almost  immediately  after  his  return 
to  Sparta,  by  those  who  had  killed  his  brother  and 
who  dreaded  his  vengeance.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
Clepmenes  was  a  party  to  the  murder.  (Plut. 
Cleom.  1,  5  ;  comp.  Polyb.  v.  37,  viii.  1.)  Archi¬ 
damus  V.  was  the  last  king  of  the  Eurypontid 
race.  He  left  sons,  who  were  alive  at  the  death  of 
Cleomenes  in  b.  c.  220,  but  they  were  passed  over, 
and  the  crown  given  to  a  stranger,  Lycurgus. 
(Polyb.  iv.  35  ;  Clinton,  F.  H.  ii.  Append,  c.  3.) 

ARCHIDA'MUS,  the  Aetolian.  [ Arched a- 
mus,  No.  3.] 

ARCHIDA'MUS  (’A pXLdagos),  a  Greek  physi¬ 
cian  of  whom  no  particulars  are  known,  but  who 
must  have  lived  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  century  b.  c., 
as  Galen  quotes  one  of  his  opinions  ( De  Simpl. 
Medicam.  Temper,  ac  Facidt.  ii.  5,  &c.,  vol.  xi.  p. 
471,  &c.),  which  was  preserved  by  Diodes  of 
Carystus.  A  physician  of  the  same  name  is  men¬ 
tioned  by  Pliny  (H.  N.  Ind.  Auct.),  and  a  few 
fragments  on  veterinary  surgery  by  a  person 
named  Archedemus  are  to  be  found  in  the  “  Vete- 
rinariae  Medicinae  Libri  Duo,”  first  published  in 
Latin  by  J.  Ruellius,  Paris,  1530,  fol.,  and  after¬ 
wards  in  Greek  by  S.  Grynaeus,  Basil.  1537, 
4to.  "  [W.  A.  G.] 

ARCHI'DICE  (’Apx<5i'/c7j),  a  celebrated  hetaira 
of  Naucratis  in  Egypt,  whose  fame  spread  through 
Greece,  was  arrogant  and  avaricious.  (Herod,  ii. 
136  ;  Aelian,  V.  H.  xii.  63;  Athen.  xiii.  p.  596,  d.) 

ARCHI'GENES  (’A pXiyeur]s),  an  eminent  an¬ 
cient  Greek  physician,  whose  name  is  probably 
more  familiar  to  most  non-professional  readers  than 
that  of  many  others  of  more  real  importance,  from 
his  being  mentioned  by  Juvenal,  (vi.  236,  xiii.  98, 
xiv.  252.)  He  was  the  most  celebrated  of  the  sect 
of  the  Eclectici  [Diet,  of  Ant.  s.v.  Eclectici ),  and  was 
a  native  of  Apamea  in  Syria  ;  he  practised  at  Rome 
in  the  time  of  Trajan,  A.  d.  98-117,  where  he  enjoy¬ 
ed  a  very  high  reputation  for  his  professional  skill. 
He  is,  however,  reprobated  as  having  been  fond  of 
introducing  new  and  obscure  terms  into  the  science, 
and  having  attempted  to  give  to  medical  writings  a 
dialectic  form,  which  produced  rather  the  appear¬ 
ance  than  the  reality  of  accuracy.  Archigenes 
published  a  treatise  on  the  pulse,  on  which  Galen 
wrote  a  Commentary  ;  it  appears  to  have  contained 
a  number  of  minute  and  subtile  distinctions,  many 
of  which  have  no  real  existence,  and  were  for  the 
most  part  the  result  rather  of  a  preconceived  hypo¬ 
thesis  than  of  actual  observation ;  and  the  same 
remark  may  be  applied  to  an  arrangement  which 
he  proposed  of  fevers.  He,  however,  not  only  en¬ 
joyed  a  considerable  degree  of  the  public  confidence 
during  his  life-time,  but  left  behind  him  a  number 
of  disciples,  who  for  many  years  maintained  a  re¬ 
spectable  rank  in  their  profession.  The  name  of  | 
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the  father  of  Archigenes  was  Philippus ;  he  was  a 
pupil  of  Agathinus,  whose  life  he  once  saved 
[Agathinus]  ;  and  he  died  at  the  age  either  of 
sixty-three  or  eighty-three.  (Suid.  s.  v.  ’Apxry. ; 
Eudoc.  Violar.  ap.  Villoison,  Anecd.  Gr.  vol.  i.  p. 
65.)  The  titles  of  several  of  his  works  are  pre¬ 
served,  of  which,  however,  nothing  but  a  few 
fragments  remain  ;  some  of  these  have  been  pre¬ 
served  by  other  ancient  authors,  and  some  are  still 
in  MS.  in  the  King’s  Library  at  Paris.  (Cramer’s 
Anecd.  Gr.  Paris,  vol.  i.  pp.  394,  395.)  By  some 
writers  he  is  considered  to  have  belonged  to  the 
sect  of  the  Pneumatici.  (Galen,  Introd.  c.  9.  vol. 
xiv.  p.  699.)  For  further  particulars  respecting 
Archigenes  see  Le  Clerc,  Hist,  de  la  Med. ;  Fabric. 
Bibl.  Gr.  vol.  xiii.  p.  80,  ed.  vet.  ;  Sprengel,  Hist, 
de  la  Med.;  Haller,  Bibl.  Medic.  Pract.  vol.  i. 
p.  198  ;  Osterhausen,  Hist.  Sectae  Pneumatic.  Med. 
Altorf,  1791,  8vo.;  Harless ,  Analecta  Historico-Crit. 
de  Archigene,  Sfc.,  Bamberg,  4to.  1816;  Isensee, 
Gesch.  der  Med. ;  Bostock’s  History  of  Medicine , 
from  which  work  part  of  the  preceding  account  is 
taken.  [W.  A.  G.J 

ARCHI'LOCHUS  ('ApXi\oXos),  of  Paros,  was 
one  of  the  earliest  Ionian  lyric  poets,  and  the  first 
Greek  poet  who  composed  Iambic  verses  according 
to  fixed  rules.  He  flourished  about  714-676  b.  c. 
(Bode,  Gescliichte  der  Lyr.  Dichtk.  i.  pp.  38,  47.) 
He  was  descended  from  a  noble  family,  who  held 
the  priesthood  in  Paros.  His  grandfather  was 
Tellis,  who  brought  the  worship  of  Demeter  into 
Thasos,  and  whose  portrait  was  introduced  by 
Polygnotus  into  his  painting  of  the  infernal  regions 
at  Delphi.  His  father  was  Telesicles,  and  his  mo¬ 
ther  a  slave,  named  Enipo.  In  the  flower  of  his 
age  (between  710  and  700  b.  c.),  and  probably 
after  he  had  already  gained  a  prize  for  his  hymn  to 
Demeter  (Schol.  in  Aristoph.Av.  1762),  Archilochus 
went  from  Paros  to  Thasos  with  a  colony,  of  which 
one  account  makes  him  the  leader.  The  motive 
for  this  emigration  can  only  be  conjectured.  It 
was  most  probably  the  result  of  a  political  change, 
to  which  cause  was  added,  in  the  case  of  Archilo¬ 
chus,  a  sense  of  personal  wrongs.  He  had  been  a 
suitor  to  Neobule,  one  of  the  daughters  of  Lycam- 
bes,  who  first  promised  and  afterwards  refused  to 
give  his  daughter  to  the  poet.  Enraged  at  this 
treatment,  Archilochus  attacked  the  whole  family 
in  an  iambic  poem,  accusing  Lycambes  of  perjury, 
and  his  daughters  of  the  most  abandoned  lives. 
The  verses  were  recited  at  the  festival  of  Demeter, 
and  produced  such  an  effect,  that  the  daughters  of 
Lycambes  are  said  to  have  hung  themselves  through 
shame.  The  bitterness  which  he  expresses  in  his 
poems  towards  his  native  island  (Athen.  iii.  p.  76, 
b.)  seems  to  have  arisen  in  part  also  from  the  low 
estimation  in  which  he  was  held,  as  being  the  son 
of  a  slave.  Neither  was  he  more  happy  at  Thasos. 
He  draws  the  most  melancholy  picture  of  his 
adopted  country,  which  he  at  length  quitted  in 
disgust.  (Plut.  de  Exil.  12.  p.  604  ;  Strabo,  xiv. 
p.  648,  viii.  p.  370;  Eustath.  in  Odyss.  i.  p.  227 ; 
Aelian,  V.H.  xii.  50.)  While  at  Thasos,  he  in¬ 
curred  the  disgrace  of  losing  his  shield  in  an  en¬ 
gagement  with  the  Thracians  of  the  opposite  con¬ 
tinent  ;  but,  like  Alcaeus  under  similar  circum¬ 
stances,  instead  of  being  ashamed  of  the  disaster, 
he  recorded  it  in  his  verse.  Plutarch  (Inst.  Lacon. 
p.  239,  b.)  states,  that  Archilochus  was  banished 
from  Sparta  the  very  hour  that,  he  had  arrived 
there,  because  he  had  written  in  his  poems,  that  a 
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man  had  better  throw  away  his  arms  than  lose  his 
life.  But  Valerius  Maximus  (vi.  3,  ext.  1 )  says, 
that  the  poems  of  Archilochus  were  forbidden  at 
Sparta  because  of  their  licentiousness,  and  especi¬ 
ally  on  account  of  the  attack  on  the  daughters  of 
Lycambes.  It  must  remain  doubtful  whether  a 
confusion  has  been  made  between  the  personal 
history  of  the  poet  and  the  fate  of  his  works,  both 
i  in  this  instance  and  in  the  story  that  he  won  the 
prize  at  Olympia  with  his  hymn  to  Heracles 
(Tzetzes,  Chit .  i.  685),  of  which  thus  much  is  cer¬ 
tain,  that  the  Olympic  victors  used  to  sing  a  hymn 
by  Archilochus  in  their  triumphal  procession.  (Pin¬ 
dar,  Olymp.  ix.  1.)  These  traditions,  and  the  cer¬ 
tain  fact  that  the  fame  of  Archilochus  was  spread, 
in  his  lifetime,  over  the  whole  of  Greece,  together 
with  his  unsettled  character,  render  it  probable 
that  he  made  many  journeys  of  which  we  have  no 
account.  It  seems,  that  he  visited  Siris  in  Lower 
Italy,  the  only  city  of  which  he  speaks  well. 
(Athen.  xii.  p.  523,  d.)  At  length  he  returned  to 
Paros,  and,  in  a  war  between  the  Parians  and  the 
people  of  Naxos,  he  fell  by  the  hand  of  a  Naxian 
named  Calondas  or  Corax.  The  Delphian  oracle, 
which,  before  the  birth  of  Archilochus,  had  pro¬ 
mised  to  his  father  an  immortal  son,  now  pro¬ 
nounced  a  curse  upon  the  man  who  had  killed 
him,  because  “he  had  slain  the  servant  of  the 
Muses.”  (Dion  Chrysost.  Orat.  33,  vol.  ii. 
p.  5.) 

Archilochus  shared  with  his  contemporaries, 
Thaletas  and  Terpander,  in  the  honour  of  esta¬ 
blishing  lyric  poetry  throughout  Greece.  The  in¬ 
vention  of  the  elegy  is  ascribed  to  him,  as  well  as 
to  Callinus ;  and  though  Callinus  was  somewhat 
older  than  Archilochus  [Callinus],  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  latter  was  one  of  the  earliest  poets 
who  excelled  in  this  species  of  composition.  Me¬ 
leager  enumerates  him  among  the  poets  in  his 
Corona.  (38.) 

But  it  was  on  his  satiric  iambic  poetry  that  the 
fame  of  Archilochus  was  founded.  The  first  place 
in  this  style  of  poetry  was  awarded  to  him  by  the 
consent  of  the  ancient  writers,  who  did  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  compare  him  with  Sophocles,  Pindar,  and 
even  Homer, — meaning,  doubtless,  that  as  they 
stood  at  the  head  of  tragic,  lyric,  and  epic  poetry, 
so  was  Archilochus  the  first  of  iambic  satirical 
writers  ;  while  some  place  him,  next  to  Homer, 
above  all  other  poets.  (Dion  Chrysost.  1.  c. ;  Longin. 
xiii.  3;  Velleius,  i.  5;  Cicero,  Orat,  2;  Hera- 
cleitus,  ap.  Diog.  Latrt.  ix.  1.)  The  statues  of 
Archilochus  and  of  Homer  were  dedicated  on  the 
same  day  (Antip.  Thessal.  Epigr.  45),  and  two 
faces,  which  are  thought  to  be  their  likenesses,  are 
found  placed  together  in  a  Janus-like  bust.  (Vis¬ 
conti,  Icon.  Grec.  i.  p.  62.)  The  emperor  Hadrian 
judged  that  the  Muses  had  shown  a  special  mark 
of  favour  to  Homer  in  leading  Archilochus  into  a 
different  department  of  poetry.  ( Epig .  5.)  Other 
testimonies  are  collected  by  Liebel  (p.  43). 

The  lambics  of  Archilochus  expressed  the 
strongest  feelings  in  the  most  unmeasured  lan¬ 
guage.  The  licence  of  Ionian  democracy  and  the 
bitterness  of  a  disappointed  man  were  united  with 
the  highest  degree  of  poetical  power  to  give  them 
force  and  point.  In  countries  and  ages  unfamiliar 
with  the  political  and  religious  licence  which  at 
once  incited  and  protected  the  poet,  his  satire  was 
blamed  for  its  severity  (Liebel,  p.  41);  and  the 
emotion  accounted  most  conspicuous  in  his  verses 
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was  “rage,”  as  we  see  in  the  line  of  Horace  (A.P. 
79)  : 

“Archilochum  proprio  rabies  armavit  iambo,” 
and  in  the  expression  of  Hadrian  (/.  c.),  Avcrcrdoyras 
lag.€ovs ;  and  his  bitterness  passed  into  a  proverb, 
"Apx^oxov  7raTe?s.  But  there  must  have  been 
something  more  than  mere  sarcastic  power,  there 
must  have  been  truth  and  delicate  wit,  in  the  sar¬ 
casms  of  the  poet  whom  Plato  does  not  hesitate  to 
call  “the  very  wise,”  ( too  aocpccrdrov,  Repub.  ii. 
p.  365.)  Quintilian  (x.  1.  §  60)  ascribes  to  him  the 
greatest  power  of  expression,  displayed  in  sen¬ 
tences  sometimes  strong,  sometimes  brief,  with  ra¬ 
pid  changes  ( quum  validae ,  turn  breves  vibrcmtesque 
sententiae ),  the  greatest  life  and  nervousness  (plw- 
rimum  sanguinis  atque  nervorum ),  and  considers 
that  whatever  blame  his  works  deserve  is  the  fault 
of  his  subjects  and  not  of  his  genius.  In  the  latter 
opinion  the  Greek  critics  seem  to  have  joined. 
(Plut.  de  Aud.  13,  p.  45,  a.)  Of  modem  writers, 
Archilochus  has  been  perhaps  best  understood  by 
Miiller,  who  says,  “  The  ostensible  object  of  Ar¬ 
chilochus’  Iambics,  like  that  of  the  later  comedy, 
was  to  give  reality  to  caricatures,  every  hideous 
feature  of  which  was  made  more  striking  by  being 
magnified.  But  that  these  pictures,  like  carica¬ 
tures  from  the  hand  of  a  master,  had  a  striking 
truth,  may  be  inferred  from  the  impression  which 
Archilochus’  iambics  produced,  both  upon  contem¬ 
poraries  and  posterity.  Mere  calumnies  could 
never  have  driven  the  daughters  of  Lycambes  to 
hang  themselves, — if,  indeed,  this  stpry  is  to  be 
believed,  and  is  not  a  gross  exaggeration.  But  we 
have  no  need  of  it  ;  the  universal  admiration 
which  was  awarded  to  Archilochus’  iambics  proves 
the  existence  of  a  foundation  of  truth ;  for  when 
had  a  satire,  which  was  not  based  on  truth,  uni¬ 
versal  reputation  for  excellence  ?  When  Plato 
produced  his  first  dialogues  against  the  sophists, 
Gorgias  is  said  to  have  exclaimed  “Athens  has 
given  birth  to  a  new  Archilochus!”  This  com¬ 
parison,  made  by  a  man  not  unacquainted  with 
art,  shows  at  all  events  that  Archilochus  must  have 
possessed  somewhat  of  the  keen  and  delicate  satire 
which  in  Plato  was  most  severe  where  a  dull  lis¬ 
tener  would  be  least  sensible  of  it.”  ( History  of 
tiie  Literature  of  Greece,  i.  p.  135.) 

The  satire  of  preceding  writers,  as  displayed  for 
example  in  the  Margites,  was  less  pointed,  because 
its  objects  were  chosen  out  of  the  remote  world 
which  furnished  all  the  personages  of  epic  poetry  ; 
while  the  iambics  of  Archilochus  were  aimed  at 
those  among  whom  he  lived.  Hence  their  per¬ 
sonal  bitterness  and  sarcastic  power.  This  kind  of 
satire  had  already  been  employed  in  extempora¬ 
neous  effusions  of  wit,  especially  at  the  festivals  of 
Demeter  and  Cora,  and  Dionysus.  This  raillery, 
a  specimen  of  which  is  preserved  in  some  of  the 
songs  of  the  chorus  in  Aristophanes’  Frogs ,  was 
called  iambus;  and  the  same  name  was  applied  to 
the  verse  which  Archilochus  invented  when  he  in¬ 
troduced  a  new  style  of  poetry  in  the  place  of 
these  irregular  effusions.  For  the  measured  move¬ 
ment  of  the  heroic  hexameter,  with  its  arsis  and 
thesis  of  equal  lengths,  he  substituted  a  movement 
in  which  the  arsis  was  twice  as  long  as  the  thesis, 
the  light  tripping  character  of  which  was  admirably 
adapted  to  express  the  lively  play  of  wit.  Accord¬ 
ing  as  the  arsis  followed  or  preceded  the  thesis,  the 
verse  gained,  in  the  former  case,  strength,  in  the 
latter,  speed  and  lightness,  which  are  the  charac- 
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teristics  respectively  of  the  iambus  and  of  the  tro¬ 
chee.  These  short  feet  he  formed  into  continued, 
systems,  by  uniting  every  two  of  them  into  a  pair 
(a  metre  or  dipodia ),  in  which  one  arsis  was  more 
strongly  accentuated  than  the  other,  and  one  of 
the  two  theses  was  left  doubtful  as  to  quantity,  so 
that,  considered  with  reference  to  musical  rhythm, 
each  dipod  formed  a  bar*  Hence  arose  the  great 
kindred  dramatic  metres,  the  iambic  trimeter  and 
the  trochaic  tetrameter,  as  well  as  the  shorter  forms 
of  iambic  and  trochaic  verse.  Archilochus  was  the 
inventor  also  of  the  epode ,  which  was  formed  by 
subjoining  to  one  or  more  verses  a  shorter  one. 
One  form  of  the  epode,  in  which  it  consists  of 
three  trochees,  was  called  the  ithyphallic  verse 
(IdvtpaAAos).  He  used  also  a  kind  of  verse  com¬ 
pounded  of  two  different  metrical  structures,  which 
was  called  asynartete.  Some  writers  ascribe  to 
him  the  invention  of  the  Saturnian  verse.  (Bent¬ 
ley’s  Dissertation  on  Phalaris .)  Archilochus  in¬ 
troduced  several  improvements  in  music,  which 
began  about  his  time  to  be  applied  to  the  public 
recitations  of  poetry. 

The  best  opportunity  we  have  of  judging  of  the 
structure  of  Archilochus’  poetry,  though  not  of  its 
satiric  character,  is  furnished  by  the  Epoaes  of 
Horace,  as  we  learn  from  that  poet  himself  ( Epist . 
i.  19.  23) : 

“  Parios  ego  primum  iambos 
Ostendi  Latio,  numeros  animosque  secutus 
Archilochi,  non  res  et  agentia  verba  Lycamben.” 

Some  manifest  translations  of  Archilochus  may  be 
traced  in  the  Epodes.  The  fragments  of  Archi¬ 
lochus  which  remain  are  collected  in  Jacobs’  Anthol. 
Grace.,  Gaisford’s  Poet.  Grace.  Min.,  Bergk’s 
Poet.  Lyrici  Grace.,  and  by  Liebel,  Archilochi  Re¬ 
liquiae,  Lips.  1812,  8vo. 

Fabricius  (ii.  pp.  107 — 110)  discusses  fully  the 
passages  in  which  other  writers  of  the  name  are 
supposed  to  be  mentioned.  [P.  S.] 

ARCHIME'DES  (,Apx£,UT?^77s0,  of  Syracuse, 
the  most  famous  of  ancient  mathematicians,  was 
born  B.  c.  287,  if  the  statement  of  Tzetzes,  which 
brakes  him  75  years  old  at  his  death,  be  correct. 

Of  his  family  little  is  known.  Plutarch  calls 
him  a  relation  of  king  Hiero ;  but  Cicero  ( 7 use. 
Disp.  v.  23),  contrasting  him  apparently  not  with 
Dionysius  (as  Torelli  suggests  in  order  to  avoid 
the  contradiction),  but  with  Plato  and  Archytas, 
says,  “  humilem  homunculum  a  pulvere  et  radio 
excitabo,”  At  any  rate,  his  actual  condition  in 
life  does  not  seem  to  have  been  elevated  (Silius 
Ital.  xiv.  343),  though  he  was  certainly  a  friend,  if 
not  a  kinsman,  of  Hiero.  A  modern  tradition 
makes  him  an  ancestor  of  the  Syracusan  virgin 
martyr  St.  Lucy.  ( Rival tus,  in  vit.  Arcldm.  Maz- 
zuchelli,  p.  6.)  In  the  early  part  of  his  life  he 
travelled  into  Egypt,  where  he  is  said,  on  the 
authority  of  Proclus,  to  have  studied  under  Conon 
the  Samian,  a  mathematician  and  astronomer 
(mentioned  by  Virg.  Pel.  iii.  40),  who  lived  under 
the  Ptolemies,  Philadelphus  and  Euergetes,  and 
for  whom  he  testifies  his  respect  and  esteem  in 

*  Ihese  two  remarks  apply  to  the  first  arsis 
and  the  first  thesis  of  the  iambic  metre,  and  to  the 
second  arsis  and  the  second  thesis  of  the  trochaic  : 
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several  places  of  his  works.  (See  the  introductions 
to  the  Quadratura  Paraboles  and  the  De  Helicibus.) 
After  visiting  other  countries,  he  returned  to 
Syracuse.  (Diod.  v.  37.)  Livy  (xxiv.  34)  calls 
him  a  distinguished  astronomer,  u  unicus  spectator 
coeli  siderumque;”  a  description  of  which  the  truth 
is  made  sufficiently  probable  by  his  treatment  of 
the  astronomical  questions  occurring  in  the  Arena- 
rius.  (See  also  Macrob.  Somn.  Scip.  ii.  3.)  He 
was  popularly  best  known  as  the  inventor  of 
several  ingenious  machines  ;  but  Plutarch  ( Marcell . 
c.  14),  who,  it  should  be  observed,  confounds  the 
application  of  geometry  to  mechanics  with  the 
solution  of  geometrical  problems  by  mechanical 
means,  represents  him  as  despising  these  con¬ 
trivances,  and  only  condescending  to  withdraw 
himself  from  the  abstractions  of  pure  geometry  at 
the  request  of  Hiero.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that 
Archimedes  did  cultivate  not  only  pure  geometry, 
but  also  the  mathematical  theory  of  several  branches 
of  physics,  in  a  truly  scientific  spirit,  and  with 
a  success  which  placed  him  very  far  in  advance 
of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  His  theory  of  the 
lever  was  the  foundation  of  statics  till  the  discovery 
of  the  composition  of  forces  in  the  time  of  Newton, 
and  no  essential  addition  was  made  to  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  the  equilibrum  of  fluids  and  floating  bodies, 
established  by  him  in  his  treatise  “  De  Insidenti- 
bus,”  till  the  publication  of  Stevin’s  researches  on 
the  pressure  of  fluids  in  1608.  (Lagrange,  Mec. 
Anal.  vol.  i.  pp.  11,  176.) 

He  constructed  for  Hiero  various  engines  of  'war, 
which,  many  years  afterwards,  were  so  far  effectual 
in  the  defence  of  Syracuse  against  Marcellus,  as  to 
convert  the  siege  into  a  blockade,  and  delay  the 
taking  of  the  city  for  a  considerable  time.  (Plut. 
Marcell.  15-18  ;  Liv.  xxiv.  34;  Polyb.  viii.  5-9.) 
The  accounts  of  the  performances  of  these  engines 
are  evidently  exaggerated ;  and  the  storjr  of  the 
burning  of  the  Roman  ships  by  the  reflected  rays 
of  the  sun,  though  very  current  in  later  times,  is 
probably  a  fiction,  since  neither  Polybius,  Livy, 
nor  Plutarch  gives  the  least  hint  of  it.  The  earliest 
writers  who  speak  of  it  are  Galen  ( De  Temper,  iii. 
2)  and  his  contemporary  Lucian  ( Hijypias ,  c.  2), 
who  (in  the  second  century)  merely  allude  to  it  as 
a  thing  well  known.  Zonaras  (about  A.  d.  1100) 
mentions  it  in  relating  the  use  of  a  similar  appa¬ 
ratus,  contrived  by  a  certain  Proclus,  when  Byzan¬ 
tium  was  besieged  in  the  reign  of  Anastasius ; 
and  gives  Dion  as  his  authority,  without  referring 
to  the  particular  passage.  The  extant  works  of 
Dion  contain  no  allusion  to  it.  Tzetzes  (about 
1150)  gives  an  account  of  the  principal  inventions 
of  Archimedes  (Chil.  ii.  103 — 156),  and  amongst 
them  of  this  burning  machine,  which,  he  says,  set  the 
Roman  ships  on  fire  when  they  came  within  a 
bow-shot  of  the  walls ;  and  consisted  of  a  large 
hexagonal  mirror  with  smaller  ones  disposed  round 
it,  each  of  the  latter  being  a  polygon  of  24  sides. 
The  subject  has  been  a  good  deal  discussed  in 
modern  times,  particularly  by  Cavalieri  (in  cap.  29 
of  a  tract  entitled  “  Del  Specchio  Ustorio,”  Bologna, 
1650),  and  by  Buifion,  who  has  left  an  elaborate 
dissertation  upon  it  in  his  introduction  to  the  his¬ 
tory  of  minerals.  ( Oeuvres ,  tom.  v.  p.  301,  &c.) 
The  latter  author  actually  succeeded  in  igniting 
wood  at  a  distance  of  150  feet,  by  means  of  a 
combination  of  148  plane  mirrors.  The  question 
is  also  examined  in  vol.  ii.  of  Peyrard’s  Archi¬ 
medes  ;  and  a  prize  essay  upon  it  by  Capelle  is 
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translated  from  the  Dutch  in  Gilbert’s  u  Annalen 
der  Physik,”  vol.  liii.  p.  242.  The  most  pro¬ 
bable  conclusion  seems  to  be,  that  Archimedes  had 
on  some  occasion  set  fire  to  a  ship  or  ships  by 
!  means  of  a  burning  mirror,  and  that  later  writers 
falsely  connected  the  circumstance  with  the  siege 
of  Syracuse.  (See  Ersch  and  Gruber’s  Cyclop . 
art.  Archim.  note,  and  Gibbon,  chap.  40.) 

The  following  additional  instances  of  Archi¬ 
medes’  skill  in  the  application  of  science  have 
been  collected  from  various  authors  by  Rivaltus 
(who  edited  his  works  in  1615)  and  others. 

He  detected  the  mixture  of  silver  in  a  crown 
which  Hiero  had  ordered  to  be  made  of  gold,  and 
determined  the  proportions  of  the  two  metals,  by 
a  method  suggested  to  him  by  the  overflowing  of 
the  water  when  he  stepped  into  a  bath.  When 
the  thought  struck  him  he  is  said  to  have  been  so 
much  pleased  that,  forgetting  to  put  on  his  clothes, 
he  ran  home  shouting  Ajpgua,  Cvp-qna.  The  par¬ 
ticulars  of  the  calculation  are  not  preserved,  but  it 
probably  depended  upon  a  direct  comparison  of  the 
weights  of  certain  volumes  of  silver  and  gold  with 
the  weight  and  volume  of  the  crown  ;  the  volumes 
being  measured,  at  least  in  the  case  of  the  crown, 
by  the  quantity  of  water  displaced  when  the  mass 
was  immersed.  It  is  not  likely  that  Archimedes 
was  at  this  time  acquainted  with  the  theorems 
demonstrated  in  his  hydrostatical  treatise  con¬ 
cerning  the  loss  of  iveight  of  bodies  immersed  in 
water,  since  he  would  hardly  have  evinced  such 
lively  gratification  at  the  obvious  discovery  that 
they  might  be  applied  to  the  problem  of  the  crown ; 
his  delight  must  rather  have  arisen  from  his  now 
first  catching  sight  of  a  line  of  investigation  which 
led  immediately  to  the  solution  of  the  problem 
in  question,  and  ultimately  to  the  important 
theorems  referred  to.  (Vitruv.  ix.  3. ;  Proclus. 
Comm,  in  lib.  i.  End.  ii.  3.) 

He  superintended  the  building  of  a  ship  of  ex¬ 
traordinary  size  for  Hiero,  of  which  a  description 
is  given  in  Athenaeus  (v.  p.  206,  d),  where  he  is 
also  said  to  have  moved  it  to  the  sea  by  the  help 
of  a  screw.  According  to  Proclus,  this  ship  was 
intended  by  Hiero  as  a  present  to  Ptolemy  ;  it  may 
possibly  have  been  the  occasion  of  Archimedes’ 
visit  to  Egypt. 

He  invented  a  machine  called,  from  its  form, 
Cochlea,  and  now  known  as  the  water-screw  of 
Archimedes,  for  pumping  the  water  out  of  the  hold 
of  this  vessel ;  it  is  said  to  have  been  also  used  in 
Egypt  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Delta  in  irrigating 
their  lands.  (Diod.  i.  34;  Vitruv.  x.  11.)  An 
investigation  of  the  mathematical  theory  of  the 
water  screw  is  given  in  Ersch  and  Gruber.  The 
Arabian  historian  Abulpharagius  attributes  to 
Archimedes  the  raising  of  the  dykes  and  bridges 
used  as  defences  against  the  overflowing  of  the 
Nile.  (Pope-Blount,  Censura ,  p.  32.)  Tzetzes 
and  Oribasius  {de  Mach,  xxvi.)  speak  of  his  Tris- 
Pasl ,  a  machine  for  moving  large  weights ;  probably 
a  combination  of  pulleys,  or  wheels  and  axles.  A 
hydraulic  organ  (a  musical  instrument)  is  mention¬ 
ed  by  Tertullian  {de  Anima ,  cap.  14),  but  Pliny 
(vii.  3/)  attributes  it  to  Ctesibius.  (See  also  Pap¬ 
pus,  Math.  Coll.  lib.  8,  introd.)  An  apparatus 
called  loculus ,  apparently  somewhat  resembling  the 
Chinese  puzzle ,  is  also  attributed  to  Archimedes. 
(Fortunatianus,  de  Arte  Metrica ,  p.  2684.)  His 
most  celebrated  performance  was  the  construction 
of  a  sphere ;  a  kind  of  orrery,  representing  the 
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movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  of  which  we 
have  no  particular  description.  (Claudian,  Epigr. 
xxi.  in  Sphaeram  Archimedis ;  Cic. Nat.  Deor. ii.  35, 
Titsc.  Disp.  i.  25  ;  Sext.  Empir.  adv.  Math.  ix.  115; 
Lactant.  Dir.  Inst.  ii.  5  ;  Ov.  Fast.  vi.  277.) 

When  Syracuse  was  taken,  Archimedes  was 
killed  by  the  Roman  soldiers,  ignorant  or  careless 
who  he  might  be.  The  accounts  of  his  death  vary 
in  some  particulars,  but  mostly  agree  in  describing 
him  as  intent  upon  a  mathematical  problem  at  the 
time.  He  was  deeply  regretted  by  Marcellus,  who 
directed  his  burial,  and  befriended  his  surviving 
relations.  (Liv.  xxv.  31;  Vaier.  Max.  viii.  7.  §  7; 
Pint.  Marcell.  19  ;  Cic.  de  fin.  v.  19.)  Upon  his 
tomb  was  placed  the  figure  of  a  sphere  inscribed 
in  a  cylinder,  in  accordance  with  his  known  wish, 
and  in  commemoration  of  the  discovery  which  he 
most  valued.  When  Cicero  was  quaestor  in  Sicily 
(b.  c.  75)  he  found  this  tomb  near  one  of  the  gates 
of  the  city,  almost  hid  amongst  briars,  and  forgotten 
by  the  Syracusans.  (  Tusc .  Disp.  v.  23.) 

Of  the  general  character  of  Archimedes  we  have 
no  direct  account.  But  his  apparently  disinterest¬ 
ed  devotion  to  his  friend  and  admirer  Hiero,  in 
whose  service  he  was  ever  ready  to  exercise  his 
ingenuity  upon  objects  which  his  own  taste  would 
not  have  led.  him  to  choose  (for  there  is  doubtless 
some  truth  in  what  Plutarch  says  on  this  point)  ; 
the  affectionate  regret  which  he  expresses  for  his 
deceased  master  Conon,  in  writing  to  his  surviving 
friend  Dositheus  (to  whom  most  of  his  works  are 
addressed)  ;  and  the  unaffected  simplicity  with 
which  he  announces  his  own  discoveries,  seem  to 
afford  probable  grounds  for  a  favourable  estimate 
of  it.  That  his  intellect  was  of  the  very  highest 
order  is  unquestionable.  He  possessed,  in  a  degree 
never  exceeded  unless  by  Newton,  the  inventive 
genius  which  discovers  new  provinces  of  inquiry, 
and  finds  new  points  of  view  for  old  and  familiar 
objects;  the  clearness  of  conception  which  is 
essential  to  the  resolution  of  complex  phaenomena 
into  their  constituent  elements ;  and  the  power 
and  habit  of  intense  and  persevering  thought,  with¬ 
out  which  other  intellectual  gifts  are  comparatively 
fruitless.  ( See  the  introd.  to  the  treatise  “  De  Con. 
et  Sphaer.”)  It  may  be  noticed  that  he  resembled 
other  great  thinkers,  in  his  habit  of  complete  ab¬ 
straction  from  outward  things,  when  reflecting  on 
subjects  which  made  considerable  demands  on  his 
mental  powers.  At  such  times  he  would  forget  to 
eat  his  meals,  and  require  compulsion  to  take  him 
to  the  bath.  (Plut.  /.  c.)  Compare  the  stories  of 
Newton  sitting  great  part  of  the  day  half  dressed 
on  his  bed,  Avhile  composing  the  Principia;  and  of 
Socrates  standing  a  whole  day  and  night,  thinking, 
on  the  same  spot.  (Plat.  Symp.  p.  220,  c.  d.)  The 
success  of  Archimedes  in  conquering  difficulties 
seems  to  have  made  the  expression  irpogAgya  ’A p- 
XO proverbial.  (See  Cic.  ad  Ait.  xiii.  28, 
pro  Cluent.  32.) 

The  following  works  of  Archimedes  have  come 
down  to  us :  A  treatise  on  Equiponderants  and 
Centres  of  Gravity ,  in  which  the  theory  of  the 
equilibrium  of  the  straight  lever  is  demonstrated, 
both  for  commensurable  and  incommensurable 
weights  ;  and  various  properties  of  the  centres  of 
gravity  of  plane  surfaces  bounded  by  three  or  four 
straight  lines,  or  by  a  straight  line  and  a  parabola, 
are  established. 

7 'he  Quadrature  of  the  Parabola ,  in  which  it  is 
proved,  that  the  area  cut  off  from  a  parabola  by 
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any  chord  is  equal  to  two-thirds  of  the  parallelo¬ 
gram  of  which  one  side  is  the  chord  in  question, 
and  the  opposite  side  a  tangent  to  the  parabola. 
This  was  the  first  real  example  of  the  quadrature 
of  a  curvilinear  space ;  that  is,  of  the  discovery  of 
a  rectilinear  figure  equal  to  an  area  not  bounded 
entirely  by  straight  lines. 

A  treatise  on  the  Sphere  and  Cylinder ,  in  which 
various  propositions  relative  to  the  surfaces  and 
volumes  of  the  sphere,  cylinder,  and  cone,  were 
demonstrated  for  the  first  time.  Many  of  them 
are  now  familiarly  known ;  for  example,  those 
which  establish  the  ratio  (§)  between  the  volumes, 
and  also  between  the  surfaces,  of  the  sphere  and 
circumscribing  cylinder;  and  the  ratio  (|)  between 
the  area  of  a  great  circle  and  the  surface  of  the 
sphere.  They  are  easily  demonstrable  by  the 
modern  analytical  methods ;  but  the  original  dis¬ 
covery  and  geometrical  proof  of  them  required  the 
genius  of  Archimedes.  Moreover,  the  legitimacy 
of  the  modern  applications  of  analysis  to  questions 
concerning  curved  lines  and  surfaces,  can  only  be 
proved  by  a  kind  of  geometrical  reasoning,  of 
which  Archimedes  gave  the  first  example.  (See 
Lacroix,  Diff.  Cal.  vol.  i.  pp.  63  and  431;  and 
compare  De  Morgan,  Diff.  Cal.  p.  32.) 

The  book  on  the  Dimension  of  the  Circle  consists 
of  three  propositions.  1st.  Every  circle  is  equal 
to  a  right-angled  triangle  of  which  the  sides  con¬ 
taining  the  right  angle  are  equal  respectively  to  its 
radius  and  circumference.  2nd.  The  ratio  of  the 
area  of  the  circle  to  the  square  of  its  diameter  is 
nearly  that  of  11  to  14.  3rd.  The  circumference 
of  the  circle  is  greater  than  three  times  its  diameter 
by  a  quantity  greater  than  j-f  of  the  diameter  but 
less  than  \  of  the  same.  The  last  two  proposi¬ 
tions  are  established  by  comparing  the  circum¬ 
ference  of  the  circle  with  the  perimeters  of  the 
inscribed  and  circumscribed  polygons  of  96  sides. 

The  treatise  on  Spirals  contains  demonstrations 
of  the  principal  properties  of  the  curve,  now  known 
as  the  Spiral  of  Archimedes,  which  is  generated  by 
the  uniform  motion  of  a  point  along  a  straight  line 
revolving  uniformly  in  one  plane  about  one  of  its 
extremities.  It  appears  from  the  introductory 
epistle  to  Dositheus  that  Archimedes  had  not  been 
able  to  put  these  theorems  in  a  satisfactory  form 
without  long-continued  and  repeated  trials ;  and 
that  Conon,  to  whom  he  had  sent  them  as  pro¬ 
blems  along  with  various  others,  had  died  without 
accomplishing  their  solution. 

The  book  on  Conoids  and  Spheroids  relates 
chiefly  to  the  volumes  cut  off  by  planes  from  the 
solids  so  called ;  those  namely  which  are  generated 
by  the  rotation  of  the  Conic  Sections  about  their 
principal  axes.  Like  the  work  last  described,  it 
was  the  result  of  laborious,  and  at  first  unsuccess¬ 
ful,  attempts.  (See  the  introduction.) 

The  Arenarius  (o  ^agglrris)  is  a  short  tract 
addressed  to  Gelo,  the  eldest  son  of  Hiero,  in 
which  Archimedes  proves,  that  it  is  possible  to 
assign  a  number  greater  than  that  of  the  grains  of 
sand  which  would  fill  the  sphere  of  the  fixed  stars. 
This  singular  investigation  was  suggested  by  an 
opinion  which  some  persons  had  expressed,  that 
the  sands  on  the  shores  of  Sicily  were  either  in¬ 
finite,  or  at  least  would  exceed  any  numbers  which 
could  be  assigned  for  them  ;  and  the  success  with 
which  the  difficulties  caused  by  the  awkward  and 
imperfect  notation  of  the  ancient  Greek  arithmetic 
are  eluded  by  a  device  identical  in  principle  with 
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the  modem  method  of  logarithms,  affords  one  of 
the  most  striking  instances  of  the  great  mathema¬ 
tician’s  genius.  Having  briefly  discussed  the 
opinions  of  Aristarchus  upon  the  constitution  and 
extent  of  the  Universe  [Aristarchus],  and 
described  his  own  method  of  determining  the  ap¬ 
parent  diameter  of  the  sun,  and  the  magnitude  of 
the  pupil  of  the  eye,  he  is  led  to  assume  that  the 
diameter  of  the  sphere  of  the  fixed  stars  may  be 
taken  as  not  exceeding  100  million  of  millions  of 
stadia ;  and  that  a  sphere,  one  SaKrvXos  in  diame¬ 
ter,  cannot  contain  more  than  640  millions  of 
grains  of  sand  ;  then,  taking  the  stadium,  in  round 
numbers,  as  not  greater  than  10,000  SaKTvXoi,  he 
shews  that  the  number  of  grains  in  question  could 
not  be  so  great  as  1000  myriads  multiplied  by  the 
eighth  term  of  a  geometrical  progression  of  which 
the  first  term  was  unity  and  the  common  ratio  a 
myriad  of  myriads ;  a  number  which  in  oqr  nota¬ 
tion  would  be  expressed  by  unity  with  63  ciphers 
annexed. 

The  two  books  On  Floating  Bodies  (riepl  rwv 
'Oxovyevav)  contain  demonstrations  of  the  laws 
which  determine  the  position  of  bodies  immersed 
in  water ;  and  particularly  of  segments  of  spheres 
and  parabolic  conoids.  They  are  extant  only  in 
the  Latin  version  of  Commandine,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  a  fragment  rieol  rcou  "TSari  icpicrra- 
gevccv  in  Ang.  Mai’s  Collection,  vol.  i.  p.  427. 

The  treatise  entitled  Lemmata  is  a  collection  of 
}5  propositions  in  plane  geometry.  It  is  derived 
from  an  Arabic  MS.  and  its  genuineness  has  been 
doubted.  (See  Torelfi’s  preface.) 

Eutocius  of  Ascalon,  about  a.  d.  600,  wrote  a 
commentary  on  the  Treatises  on  the  Sphere  and 
Cylinder,  on  the  Dimension  of  the  Circle,  and  on 
Centres  of  Gravity.  All  the  works  above  men¬ 
tioned,  together  with  this  Commentary,  were  found 
on  the  taking  of  Constantinople,  and  brought  first 
into  Italy  and  then  into  Germany.  They  were 
printed  at  Basle  in  1544,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  by 
Hervagius.  Of  the  subsequent  editions  by  far  the 
best  is  that  of  Torelli,  “Archim.  quae  supers, 
omnia,  cum  Eutocii  Ascalonitae  commentariis. 
Ex  recens.  Joseph.  Torelli,  Veronensis,”  Oxon. 
1792.  It  was  founded  upon  the  Basle  edition, 
except  in  the  case  of  the  Arenarius,  the  text  of 
which  is  taken  from  that  of  Dr.  Wallis,  who  pub¬ 
lished  this  treatise  and  the  Dimensio  Circuli,  with 
a  translation  and  notes,  at  Oxford,  in  1679.  (They 
are  reprinted  in  vol.  iii.  of  his  works.) 

The  Arenarius,  having  been  little  meddled  with 
by  the  ancient  commentators,  retains  the  Doric 
dialect,  in  which  Archimedes,  like  his  countryman 
Theocritus,  wrote.  (See  Wallis,  Op.  vol.  iii.  pp. 
537,  545.  Tzetzes  says,  eXeye  Se  Kal  5a ipurrl, 
cbcorrj  2 vpaKova'ux. ,  nd  j8a>,  Kal  xapurrtam  rav  yav 
Kivr/au  wdaav.)  A  French  translation  of  the 
works  of  Archimedes,  with  notes,  was  published 
by  F.  Peyrard,  Paris,  1808,  2  vols.  8vo.,  and  an 
English  translation  of  the  Arenarius  by  G.  Ander¬ 
son,  London,  1784. 

(G.  M.  Mazuchelli,  Notizie  istoriche  e  critiche 
intorno  alia  vita ,  alle  invenzioni ,  ed  agli  scritti  di 
Archimede ,  Brescia,  1737,  4to. ;  C.  M.  Brandelii, 
Dissertatio  sistens  Archimedis  vitam ,  ej usque  in 
Mathesin  merita,  Gryp'niswald.  1 789, 4to.;  Martens, 
in  Ersch  und  Gruber,  AUgemeine  E/icyclapcidic , 
art.  Archimedes ;  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  iii.  art. 
Peyrard' 's  Archimedes ;  lligaud,  The  Arenarius  of  ' 
Archimedes ,  Oxford,  1837,  printed  for  the  Ashmo-  • 
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lean  Society ;  Fabric.  Bibl.  Graec.  vol.  ii.  p.  544  ; 
Pope-Blount,  Censura  celebriorum  Authorum ,  Lond. 
1690,  fol.)  [W.  F.  D.] 

ARCHIME'DES,  of  Tralles,  wrote  commenta¬ 
ries  upon  Homer  and  Plato,  and  also  a  work  upon 
mechanics.  (Suidas,  s.v.;  Eudocia,  p.  74.) 

ARCPIIME'LUS  (’Apyi'/r^Aov),  the  author  of 
an  epigram  on  the  great  ship  of  Iliero,  which  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  built  about  220  b.  c.  (Athen. 

v.  p.  209.)  To  this  epigram  Brunck  ( Analect .  ii. 

p.  64)  added  another,  on  an  imitator  of  Euripides, 
the  title  of  which,  however,  in  the  Vatican  MS.  is 
ApxiyriSovs,  which  there  is  no  good  reason  for 
altering,  although  we  have  no  other  mention  of  a 
poet  named  Archimedes.  [P.  S.] 

ARCHTNUS  (’Apx^os).  1.  An  Athenian 
statesman  and  orator.  He  was  a  native  of  Coele, 
and  one  of  the  leading  Athenian  patriots,  who  to¬ 
gether  with  Thrasybulus  and  Anytus  occupied 
Phyle,  led  the  Athenian  exiles  back,  and  over¬ 
threw  the  government  of  the  Thirty  tyrants,  B.  c. 
403.  (Demosth.  c.  Timocrat.  p.  742.)  It  was  on 
the  advice  of  Archinus  that  Thrasybulus  proclaim¬ 
ed  the  general  amnesty  (Aeschin.  de  Fals.  Leg. 
p.  338) ;  Archinus,  moreover,  carried  a  law  which 
afforded  protection  to  those  included  in  the  amnesty 
against  sycophantism.  (Isocrat.  in  Callim.  p.  618.) 
Although  the  name  of  Archinus  is  obscured  in 
history  by  that  of  Thrasybulus,  yet  we  have  every 
reason  for  believing  that  he  was  a  better  and  a 
greater  man.  Demosthenes  says,  that  he  was  often 
at  the  head  of  armies,  and  that  he  was  particularly 
great  as  a  statesman.  When  Thrasybulus  proposed, 
contrary  to  law,  that  one  of  his  friends  should  be 
rewarded  with  a  crown,  Archinus  opposed  the 
illegal  proceeding,  and  came  forward  as  accuser  of 
Thrasybulus.  (Aeschin.  c.  Ctesiph.  p.  584.)  He 
acted  in  a  similar  manner  when  Thrasybulus  en¬ 
deavoured  in  an  illegal  way  to  procure  honours  for 
Lysias.  (Plut.  Vit.  X.  Orat.  p.  835,  f.;  Phot.  Cod. 
260.)  There  are  several  other  passages  of  ancient 
writers  which  attest  that  Archinus  was  a  skilful 
and  upright  statesman.  He  is  also  of  importance 
in  the  literary  history  of  Attica,  for  it  was  on  his 
advice  that,  in  the  archonship  of  Eucleides,  B.  c. 
403,  the  Ionic  alphabet  (’Iwn/fd  ypaggard)  was 
introduced  into  all  public  documents.  (Suid.  s.  v. 
Zagunv  6  brjgos.)  Some  ancient  as  well  as  modem 
writers  have  believed  that  Archinus  wrote  a 
funeral  oration,  of  which  a  fragment  was  thought 
;to  be  preserved  in  Clemens  of  Alexandria.  (Strom. 

vi.  p.  749.)  But  this  is  a  mistake  which  arose 
'with  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  (De  adm.  vi 
dicend.  in  Demosth.  p.  178)  from  a  misunderstood 
; passage  of  Plato.  (Menex.  p.  403.)  See  Valesius, 
■ad  Harpocrat.  p.  101,  &c. ;  Ruhnken,  Hist.  Orat. 
\Graec.  p.  xiii.;  Taylor,  Lysine  Vita ,  p.  141,  &c.) 

2.  A  Greek  historian  of  uncertain  date,  who 
wrote  a  work  on  the  history  of  Thessaly  which  is 
now  lost.  (Schol.  ad  Find.  Pyth.  iii.  59  ;  Steph. 
Bjnz.  s.  v.  Awtlov.)  [L.  S.] 

ARCHIPPUS  (>/Apx”r7ros),  an  Achaean,  who 
accompanied  Andronidas  to  Diaeus,  the  commander 
of  the  Achaeans,  to  offer  peace  from  the  Romans, 
B.  c.  146.  He  was  seized  by  Diaeus,  but  released 
upon  the  payment  of  forty  minae.  (Polyb.  xl.  5, 
comp.  c.  4,  init.)  There  was  another  Archippus, 
an  Achaean,  who  expelled  the  garrison  of  Nabis 
from  Argos,  b.  c.  194.  (Liv.  xxxiv.  40.) 

ARCHIPPUS  (A pxt7r7ros),  an  Athenian  comic 
poet  of  the  old  comedy,  gained  a  single  prize  b.  c. 
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415.  (Suidas,  s.  v.)  His  chief  play  was 
“the  Fishes,”  in  which,  as  far  as  can  be  gathered 
from  the  fragments,  the  fish  made  war  upon  the 
Athenians,  as  excessive  eaters  of  fish,  and  at  length 
a  treaty  was  concluded,  by  which  Melanthius,  the 
tragic  poet,  and  other  voracious  fish-eaters,  were 
given  up  to  be  devoured  by  the  fishes.  The  wit  of 
the  piece  appears  to  have  consisted  chiefly  in  play¬ 
ing  upon  words,  which  Archippus  was  noted  for 
carrying  to  great  excess.  (Schol.  in  Aristoph.  Vesp. 
481,  Bekker.)  The  other  plays  of  Archippus, 
mentioned  by  the  grammarians,  are  ’A/Kpn-piW, 
'HpanAfjs  yagwu,  ’'Ovou  cnad,  UXovtos,  and  ’Pluocv. 
Four  of  the  lost  plays  which  are  assigned  to  Aris¬ 
tophanes,  were  by  some  ascribed  to  Archippus, 
namely,  UoigcrLS,  Navayos,  Nrjcroi,  Nlo§is  or  Nfogos. 
(Meineke,  i.  207 — 210.)  Two  Pythagorean  phi¬ 

losophers  of  this  name  are  mentioned  in  the  list  of 
Fabricius.  (Bibl.  Graec.  i.  p.  831.)  [P.  S.l 

ARCHI'TELES  ('Apx^Avs).  1.  Father"  of 
the  boy  Eunomus,  whom  Heracles  killed  by  acci¬ 
dent  on  his  visit  to  Architeles.  The  father  forgave 
Heracles,  but  Heracles  nevertheless  went  into  vo¬ 
luntary  exile.  (Apollod.  ii.  7.  §  6  ;  Diod.  iv.  36, 
who  calls  the  boy  Eurynomus;  Athen.  ix.  p.  410, 
&c.) 

2.  A  son  of  Achaeus  and  Automate,  and  brother 
of  Archander,  together  with  whom  he  carried  on  a 
war  against  Lamedon.  (Paus.  ii.  6.  §  2.)  He  mar¬ 
ried  Automate,  the  daughter  of  Danaus.  (vii.  1. 
§  3.)  [L.  S.] 

ARCHITI'MUS  (’A px^Tipos),  the  author  of  a 
work  on  Arcadia.  (Plut.  Quaest.  Gmec.  c.  39.) 

ARCHO,  the  daughter  of  Herodicus,  a  Thessa¬ 
lian  chief,  whose  children  met  with  the  tragical 
death  mentioned  by  Livy.  (xl.  4.)  [Theoxena.] 
ARCHON  (’A pxwv).  1.  The  Pellaean,  ap¬ 

pointed  satrap  of  Babylonia  after  the  death  of 
Alexander,  B.c.  323  (Justin,  xiii.  4;  Diod.  xviii.  3), 
is  probably  the  same  as  the  son  of  Cleinias  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  Indian  expedition  of  Alexander. 
(Arrian,  Ind.  c.  18.) 

2.  Of  Aegeira,  one  of  those  who  defended  the 
conduct  of  the  Achaean  league  with  reference  to 
Sparta  before  Caecilius  Metellus,  b.c.  185.  He 
was  one  of  the  Achaean  ambassadors  sent  to  Egypt 
in  b.  c.  168  (Polyb.  xxiii.  10,  xxix.  10),  and  is 
perhaps  the  same  as  the  Archo,  the  brother  of 
Xenarchus,  mentioned  by  Livy.  (xli.  29.) 

ARCHY'TAS  (’Apxvras),  of  Amphissa,  a 
Greek  poet,  who  was  probably  a  contemporary  of 
Euphorion,  about  B.  c.  300,  since  it  was  a  matter 
of  doubt  with  the  ancients  themselves  whether  the 
epic  poem  Tepavos  was  the  woi'k  of  Archytas  or 
Euphorion.  (Athen.  iii.  p.  82.)  Plutarch  ( Quaest . 
Gr.  15)  quotes  from  him  an  hexameter  verse  con¬ 
cerning  the  country  of  the  Ozolian  Locrians.  Two 
other  lines,  which  he  is  said  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Hermes  of  Eratosthenes,  are  preserved  in 
Stobaeus.  ( Serm .  lviii.  10.)  He  seems  to  have 
been  the  same  person  whom  Laertius  (viii.  82)  calls 
an  epigrammatist,  and  upon  whom  Bion  wrote  an 
epigram  which  he  quotes,  (iv.  52.)  [L.  S.] 

ARCHY'TAS  ( ’A oxvvas  ),  of  Mytilene,  a 
musician,  who  may  perhaps  have  been  the  author 
of  the  work  Clepi  AvAdv,  which  is  ascribed  to 
Archytas  of  Tarentum.  (Diog.  Laert.  viii.  82  ; 
Athen.  xiii.  p.  600,  f.,  iv.  p.  184,  e.) 

ARCHY'TAS  (’Apxvras),  a  Greek  of  Taren¬ 
tum,  who  was  distinguished  as  a  philosopher, 
mathematician,  general,  and  statesman,  and  was 
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no  less  admired,  for  his  integrity  and  virtue,  both 
in  public  and  in  private  life.  Little  is  known  of 
his  history,  since  the  lives  of  him  by  Aristoxenus 
and  Aristotle  (Athen.  xii.  p.  545)  are  lost.  A 
brief  account  of  him  is  given  by  Diogenes  Laertius, 
(viii.  79 — 83.)  His  father’s  name  was  Mnasar- 
clius,  Mnesagoras,  or  Llistiaeus.  The  time  when 
he  lived  is  disputed,  but  it  was  probably  about  400 
B.  c.,  and  onwards,  so  that  he  was  contemporary 
with  Plato,  whose  life  he  is  said  to  have  saved  by 
his  influence  with  the  tyrant  Dionysius  (Tzetzes, 
Chil.  x.  359,  xi.  362  ;  Suidas,  s.  v.  ’Apxvras),  and 
with  whom  he  kept  up  a  familiar  intercourse.  (Cic. 
de  Senect.  12.)  Two  letters  which  are  said  to 
have  passed  between  them  are  preserved  by  Dio¬ 
genes  (/.  c. ;  Plato,  Ep.  9).  He  was  seven  times 
the  general  of  his  city,  though  it  was  the  custom 
for  the  office  to  be  held  for  no  more  than  a  year, 
and  he  commanded  in  several  campaigns,  in  all  of 
which  he  was  victorious.  Civil  affairs  of  the 
greatest  consequence  were  entrusted  to  him  by  his 
fellow-citizens.  After  a  life  which  secured  to  him 
a  place  among  the  very  greatest  men  of  antiquity, 
he  was  drowned  while  upon  a  voyage  on  the 
Adriatic.  (Hor.  Carm.  i.  28.)  He  was  greatly 
admired  for  his  domestic  virtues.  He  paid  par¬ 
ticular  attention  to  the  comfort  and  education  of 
his  slaves.  The  interest  which  he  took  in  the 
education  of  children  is  proved  by  the  mention  of  a 
child’s  rattle  ( TrAaray/i )  among  his  mechanical  in¬ 
ventions.  (Aelian,  V.  H.  xiv.  19;  Aristot.  Pol. 
viii.  6.  §  1.) 

As  a  philosopher,  he  belonged  to  the  Pythagorean 
school,  and  he  appears  to  have  been  himself  the 
founder  of  a  new  sect.  Like  the  Pythagoreans  in 
general,  he  paid  much  attention  to  mathematics. 
Horace  ( l.c .)  calls  him  “maris  et  terrae  numeroque 
carentis  arenae  Mensorem.”  He  solved  the  pro¬ 
blem  of  the  doubling  of  the  cube,  (Vitruv.  ix.  praef.) 
and  invented  the  method  of  analytical  geometry. 
He  was  the  first  who  applied  the  principles  of 
mathematics  to  mechanics.  To  his  theoretical  sci¬ 
ence  he  added  the  skill  of  a  practical  mechanician, 
and  constructed  various  machines  and  automatons, 
among  which  his  wooden  flying  dove  in  particular 
was  the  wonder  of  antiquity.  (Gell.  x.  12.)  He 
also  applied  mathematics  with  success  to  musical 
science,  and  even  to  metaphysical  philosophy.  His 
influence  as  a  philosopher  was  so  great,  that  Plato 
was  undoubtedly  indebted  to  him  for  some  of  his 
views ;  and  Aristotle  is  thought  by  some  writers 
to  have  borrowed  the  idea  of  his  categories,  as  well 
as  some  of  his  ethical  principles,  from  Archytas. 

The  fragments  and  titles  of  works  ascribed  to 
Archytas  are  very  numerous,  but  the  genuineness 
of  many  of  them  is  greatly  doubted.  Most  of 
them  are  found  in  Stobaeus.  They  relate  to  phy¬ 
sics,  metaphysics,  logic,  and  ethics.  A  catalogue  of 
them  is  given  by  Fabricius.  (Bib.  Grace,  i.  p.  833.) 
Several  of  the  fragments  of  Archytas  are  published 
in  Gale,  Opusc.  Mythol.  Cantab.  1671,  Amst.  1688. 
A  work  ascribed  to  him  “on  the  10  Categories,” 
was  published  by  Camerarius,  in  Greek,  under  the 
title  ’A px^rov  (pepoytvoi  Se/ca  Aoyoi  Ka.6oAi.Koi, 
Lips.  1564:  and  in  Greek  and  Latin,  Yen.  1571. 
A  full  collection  of  his  fragments  is  promised  in  the 
Tentamen  de  A  rchytae  Tarentini  vita  aique  operibus , 
a  Jos.  Navarro,  of  which  only  one  part  has  yet  ap¬ 
peared,  Hafn.  1820. 

From  the  statement  of  lamblichus  (  Vit.  Pyth.  23), 
that  Archytas  was  a  hearer  of  Pythagoras,  some 
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writers  have  thought  that  there  were  two  Pytha¬ 
gorean  philosophers  of  this  name.  But  lamblichus 
was  undoubtedly  mistaken.  (Bentley’s  Phalaris.) 
The  writers  of  this  name  on  agriculture  (Diog. 
Laert.  l.c.;  Varro,  R.  R.  i.  1 ;  Columella,  R.R.  i.  1), 
on  cookery  ( oipapruTiKd ,  Iamblich,  Vit.  Pyth.  29, 
34;  Athen.  xii.  p.  516,  c.),  and  on  architecture 
(Diog.  1.  c.;  Vitruv.  vii.  praef.),  are  most  probably 
identical  with  the  philosopher,  to  whom  the  most 
various  attainments  are  ascribed. 

Busts  of  Archytas  are  engraved  in  Gronovius’ 
Thesaur.  Antiq.  Grace,  ii.  tab.  49,  and  in  the  Anti- 
chita  d'  Ercolano,  v.  tab.  29,  30. 

(Schmidii  Dissert,  de  Archyta  Tarent.  Jenae, 
1683  ;  Vossius,  de  Scient.  Math.  48.  §  1 ;  Montucla, 
Hist.  Mathes.  vol.  i.  pt.  i.  1.  iii.  p.  137;  Ritter, 
Geschichte  der  Pythag.  Philos,  p.  65.)  [P.  S.] 

ARCTI'NUS  CApKriuos),  of  Miletus,  is  called 
by  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  (A.  R.  i.  68,  &c.) 
the  most  ancient  Greek  poet,  whence  some  writers 
have  placed  him  even  before  the  time  of  Homer ; 
but  the  ancients  who  assign  to  him  any  certain 
date,  agree  in  placing  him  about  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  Olympiads.  We  know  from  good 
authority  that  his  father’s  name  was  Teles,  and 
that  he  was  a  descendant  of  Nautes.  (Suid.  s.  v. 

5 Apurivos  ;  Tzetzes,  Chil.  xiii.  641.)  He  is  called 
a  disciple  of  Homer,  and  from  all  we  know  about 
him,  there  was  scarcely  a  poet  in  his  time  who 
deserved  this  title  more  than  Arctinus.  He  was 
the  most  distinguished  among  the  so-called  cyclic 
poets.  There  were  in  antiquity  two  epic  poems 
belonging  to  the  cycle,  which  are  unanimously 
attributed  to  him.  1.  The  Aethiopis  (AIOlovls),  in 
five  books.  It  was  a  kind  of  continuation  of 
Homer’s  Iliad,  and  its  chief  heroes  were  Memnon, 
king  of  the  Ethiopians,  and  Achilles,  who  slew 
him.  The  substance  of  it  has  been  preserved  by 
Proclus.  2.  The  Destruction  of  Ilion  ( TAi'ou 
Tvepcis ),  in  two  books,  contained  a  description  of 
the  taking  and  destruction  of  Troy,  and  the  sub¬ 
sequent  events  until  the  departure  of  the  Greeks. 
The  substance  of  this  poem  has  likewise  been  pre¬ 
served  by  Proclus.  A  portion  of  the  Little  Iliad 
of  Lesches  was  likewise  called  TA .lov  irepcr'is,  but 
the  account  which  it  gave  differed  materially  from 
that  of  Arctinus.  [Lesches.]  A  third  epic  poem, 
called  Tnavop-axia,  that  is,  the  fight  of  the  gods 
with  the  Titans,  and  which  was  probably  the  first 
poem  in  the  epic  cycle,  was  ascribed  by  some  to 
Eumelus  of  Corinth,  and  by  others  to  Arctinus. 
(Athen.  i.  p.  22,  vii.  p.277.)  The  fragments  of 
Arctinus  have  been  collected  by  Diintzer  ( Die 
Fragm.  der  ep.  Poes,  bis  auf  Alex.  pp.  2,  &c.,  16,  , 
&c.,  21,  &c.,  Nachtrag ,  p.  16)  and  Diibner.  ( Homeri 
Carm.  et  Cycli  Epiei  Reliquiae ,  Paris,  1837.)  Com¬ 
pare  C.  W.  Muller,  De  Cyclo  Graecorum  Epico ; 
Welcker,  Der  Epische  Cyclus,  p.  211,  &c. ;  Bode, 
Gesch.  der  Ep.  Diehtkunst  der  Hcllen.  pp.  276,  &c.,  . 
378,  &c.  ,  [L.S.] 

ARCYON  (’ApKvcvu),  or,  as  others  read,  Aleyon  i 
(’ AAkvoov ),  a  surgeon  at  Rome,  mentioned  by  Jose¬ 
phus  (Ant.  xix.  1)  as  having  been  called  in  to: 
attend  to  those  persons  who  had  been  wounded  at  I 
Caligula’s  assassination,  A.  d.  41.  [W.  A.  G.] 
A'RDALUS  (‘'ApSaAos),  a  son  of  Hephaestus, i 
who  was  said  to  have  invented  the  flute,  and  to  i 
have  built  a  sanctuary  of  the  Muses  at  Troezen,  i 
who  derived  from  him  the  surname  Ardalides  ori 
Ardaliotides.  (Paus.  ii.  31.  §3;  Hesych.  s.  tM 
'ApSaAfies.)  [L.  S.] 
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A'RDEAS  ('Apdeas),  a  son  of  Odysseus  and 
Circe,  the  mythical  founder  of  the  town  of  Ardea 
in  the  country  of  the  Rutuli.  (Dionys.  i.  72 ; 
Steph.  Byz.  s.  v.  yAi neia.)  [L.  S.] 

A'RDICES  of  Corinth  and  TELE'PHANES  of 
Sicyon,  were,  according  to  Pliny  (xxxv.  5),  the 
first  artists  who  practised  the  monogram,  or  draw¬ 
ing  in  outline  with  an  indication  also  of  the  parts 
within  the  external  outline,  hut  without  colour,  as 
in  the  designs  of  Flaxman  and  Retzsch.  Pliny, 
after  stating  that  the  invention  of  the  earliest  form 
of  drawing,  namely,  the  external  outline,  as  marked 
by  the  edge  of  the  shadow  ( umbra  Jiominis  lineis 
I  circumducta ,  or  pictura  linearis ),  was  claimed  by 
the  Egyptians,  the  Corinthians,  and  the  Sicyonians, 
adds,  that  it  was  said  to  have  been  invented  by 
Philocles,  an  Egyptian,  or  by  Cleanthes,  a  Corin- 
I  thian,  and  that  the  next  step  was  made  by  Ardices 
and  Telephanes,  who  first  added  the  inner  lines  of 
the  figure  ( spargentes  lineas  intus).  [P.  S.] 
ARDYS  (VA pbvs).  1.  King  of  Lydia,  succeeded 
;his  father  Gyges,  and  reigned  from  b.c.  680  to  631. 
He  took  Priene  and  made  war  against  Miletus. 
During  his  reign  the  Cimmerians,  who  had  been 
driven  out  of  their  abodes  by  the  Nomad  Scythians, 

;  took  Sardis,  with  the  exception  of  the  citadel. 
(Herod,  i.  15,  16;  Paus.  iv.  24.  §  1.) 

2.  An  experienced  general,  commanded  the  right 
wing  of  the  army  of  Antiochus  the  Great  in  his 
; battle  against  Molo,  b.  c.  220.  [See.  p.  196,  b.] 
He  distinguished  himself  in  the  next  year  in  the 
:  siege  of  Seleuceia.  (Polyb.  v.  53,  60.) 

ARE'GON  (’Apr/ywv),  a  Corinthian  painter, 
i  who,  in  conjunction  with  Cleanthes,  ornamented 
the  temple  of  Artemis  Alpheionia  at  the  mouth  of 

I  the  Alpheius  in  Elis.  He  painted  Artemis  riding 
on  a  griffin.  (Strab.  vii.  p.  343.)  If  Cleanthes  be 
the  artist  mentioned  by  Pliny  (xxxv.  5),  Aregon 
(must  be  placed  at  the  very  earliest  period  of  the 
rise  of  art  in  Greece.  [Cleanthes.]  [P.  S.] 
i  ARE'GONIS  ('Appyouis),  according  to  the  Or¬ 
phic  Argonautica  (127),  the  wife  of  Ampycus  and 
I  mother  of  Mopsus.  Hyginus  (Fab.  14)  calls  her 
|  Chloris.  "  [L.  S.] 

AREIA  (’Apeia),  the  warlike.  1.  A  surname 
j  of  Aphrodite,  when  represented  in  full  armour  like 
Ares,  as  was  the  case  at  Sparta.  (Paus.  iii.  17.  §5.) 

2.  A  surname  of  Athena,  under  which  she  was 
worshipped  at  Athens.  Her  statue,  together  with 
those  of  Ares,  Aphrodite,  and  Enyo,  stood  in  the 
temple  of  Ares  at  Athens.  (Paus.  i.  8.  §  4.)  Her 
worship  under  this  name  was  instituted  by  Orestes 
after  he  had  been  acquitted  by  the  Areiopagus  of 
the  murder  of  his  mother,  (i.  28.  §  5.)  It  was 
:  Athena  Areia  who  gave  her  casting  vote  in  cases 
where  the  Areiopagites  were  equally  divided. 
(Aeschyl.  Eum.  753.)  From  these  circumstances, 
it  has  been  inferred,  that  the  name  Areia  ought  not 
to  be  derived  from  Ares,  but  from  dpd,  a  prayer,  or 
from  ape co  or  dpeaKco,  to  propitiate  or  atone  for. 

3.  A  daughter  of  Cleochus,  by  whom  Apollo  be¬ 
came  the  father  of  Miletus.  (Apollod.  iii.  1.  §  2.) 
For  other  traditions  about  Miletus,  see  Acacallis 
and  Miletus.  [L.  S.] 

AREPLYCUS  (’ApijiAiacov).  Two  mythical 
personages  of  this  name  occur  in  the  Iliad,  (xiv. 
451,  xvi.  308.)  [L.  S.] 

ATtEI'THOUS  (’A prj'idoos),  king  of  Arne  in 
Boeotia,  and  husband  of  Philomedusa,  is  called  in 
the  Iliad  (vii.  8,  &c.)  KopwrjTps,  because  he  fought 
with  no  other  weapon  but  a  club.  He  fell  by  the 
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hand  of  the  Arcadian  Lycurgus,  who  drove  him 
into  a  narrow  defile,  where  he  could  not  make  use 
of  his  club.  Erythalion,  the  friend  of  Lycurgus, 
wore  the  armour  of  Are'ithous  in  the  Trojan  war. 
(Horn.  II.  vii.  138,  &c.)  The  tomb  of  Are'ithous 
was  shewn  in  Arcadia  as  late  as  the  time  of  Pau- 
sanias.  (viii.  11.  §  3.)  There  is  another  mythical 
personage  of  this  name  in  the  Iliad  (xx.487).  [L.S.] 

AREIUS  (’Apeios),  a  surname  of  Zeus,  which 
may  mean  either  the  warlike  or  the  propitiating 
and  atoning  god,  as  Areia  in  the  case  of  Athena. 
Under  this  name,  Oenomaus  sacrificed  to  him  as 
often  as  he  entered  upon  a  contest  with  the  suitors 
of  his  daughter,  whom  he  put  to  death  as  soon  as 
they  were  conquered.  (Paus.  v.  14.  §  5.)  [L.  S.] 

AREIUS  or  ARIUS  (('Apeios),  a  citizen  of 
Alexandria,  a  Pythagorean  or  Stoic  philosopher  in 
the  time  of  Augustus,  who  esteemed  him  so  highly, 
that  after  the  conquest  of  Alexandria,  he  declared 
that  he  spared  the  city  chiefly  for  the  sake  of 
Areius.  (Plut.  Ant.  80,  Apophth.  p.  207 ;  Dion 
Cass.  li.  16;  Julian.  Epist.  51 ;  comp.  Strab.  xiv. 
p.  670.)  Areius  as  well  as  his  two  sons,  Diony¬ 
sius  and  Nicanor,  are  said  to  have  instructed  Au¬ 
gustus  in  philosophy.  (Suet.  Aug .  89.)  He  is 
frequently  mentioned  by  Themistius,  who  says 
that  Augustus  valued  him  not  less  than  Agrippa. 
(Themist.  Orat.  v.  p.  63,  d.  viii.  p.  108,  b.  x.  p. 
130,  b.  xiii.  p.  173,  c.  ed.  Petav.  1684.)  From 
Quintilian  (ii.  15.  §  36,  iii.  1.  §  16)  it  appears, 
that  Areius  also  taught  or  wrote  on  rhetoric. 
(Comp.  Senec.  consol,  ad  Marc.  4  ;  Aelian,  V.  II. 

xii.  25  ;  Suid.  s.  v.  Qeoov.)  [L.  S.] 

AREIUS,  LECA'NIUS  (Aeicdvios  ''Apeios),  a 

Greek  physician,  one  of  whose  medical  formulae  is 
quoted  by  Andromachus  (ap.  Gal.  De  Compos. 
Medicam.  sec.  Gen.  v.  13,  vol.  xiii.  p.  840),  and 
who  must  therefore  have  lived  in  or  before  the 
first  century  after  Christ.  He  may  perhaps  be  the 
same  person  who  is  several  times  quoted  by  Galen, 
and  who  is  sometimes  called  a  follower  of  Ascle- 
piades,  ’AanX-riinddeios  ( De  Compos.  Medicam.  sec. 
Locos,  v.  3,  vol.  xii.  p.  829  ;  ibid.  viii.  5,  vol. 

xiii.  p.  182*;  De  Compos.  Medicam.  sec.  Gen.  v. 

15,  vol.  xiii.  p.  857),  sometimes  a  native  of  Tarsus 
in  Cilicia  (De  Compos.  Medicam.  sec.  Locos,  iii.  1, 
vol.  xii.  p.  636  ;  ibid.  ix.  2,  vol.  xiii.  p.  247),  and 
sometimes  mentioned  without  any  distinguishing 
epithet.  (De  Compos.  Medicam.  sec.  Locos ,  x.  2, 
vol.  xiii.  p.  347 ;  De  Compos.  Medicam.  sec.  Gen. 
v.  11,  14.  vol.  xiii.  pp.  827,  829,  852.)  He  may 
perhaps  also  be  the  person  who  is  said  by  Soranus 
( Vita  Hippocr.  init.,  in  Hipp.  Opera,  vol.  iii.  p. 
850)  to  have  written  on  the  life  of  Hippocrates, 
and  to  whom  Dioscorides  addresses  his  work  on 
Materia  Medica.  (vol.  i.  p.  1.)  Whether  all  these 
passages  refer  to  the  same  individual  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  say  for  certain,  but  the  writer  is  not  aware 
of  any  chronological  or  other  difficulties  in  the 
supposition.  [W.  A.  G.] 

ARE'LLIUS,  a  painter  who  was  celebrated 
at  Rome  a  little  before  the  reign  of  Augustus, 
but  degraded  the  art  by  painting  goddesses  after 
the  likeness  of  his  own  mistresses.  (Plin.  xxxv. 

37  )  j"p  g  j 

ARE'LLIUS  FUSCUS.  [Fuscus.]  * 

ARENE.  [Aphareus.] 


*  In  this  latter  passage,  instead  of  ’’Ageiov 
'AaKXpmdbov  we  should  read  ’A geiov  ’ Aerie Apiria- 
Selou.  [Asclepiades  Areius.] 

t  2 
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C.  ARE'NNIUS  and  L.  ARE'NNIUS,  were 
tribunes  of  the  plebs  in  b.  c.  210.  L.  Arennius 
was  praefect  of  the  allies  two  years  afterwards, 
B.  c.  208,  and  was  taken  prisoner  in  the  battle  in 
which  Marcellus  was  defeated  by  Hannibal.  (Liv. 
xxvii.  6,  26,  27.) 

ARES  (^Apys),  the  god  of  war  and  one  of  the 
great  Olympian  gods  of  the  Greeks.  He  is  repre¬ 
sented  as  the  son  of  Zeus  and  Hera.  (Horn.  II.  v. 
893,  &c. ;  Hes.  Theog.  921  ;  Apollod.  i.  3.  §  1.) 
A  later  tradition,  according  to  which  Hera  con¬ 
ceived  Ares  by  touching  a  certain  flower,  appears 
to  be  an  imitation  of  the  legend  about  the  birth  of 
Hephaestus,  and  is  related  by  Ovid.  (Fast.  v.  255, 
&c.)  The  character  of  Ares  in  Greek  mythology 
will  be  best  understood  if  we  compare  it  with  that 
of  other  divinities  who  are  likewise  in  some  way 
connected  with  war.  Athena  represents  thought¬ 
fulness  and  wisdom  in  the  affairs  of  war,  and  pro¬ 
tects  men  and  their  habitations  during  its  ravages. 
Ares,  on  the  other  hand,  is  nothing  but  the  per¬ 
sonification  of  bold  force  and  strength,  and  not  so 
much  the  god  of  war  as  of  its  tumult,  confusion, 
and  horrors.  His  sister  Eris  calls  forth  war,  Zeus 
directs  its  course,  but  Ares  loves  war  for  its  own 
sake,  and  delights  in  the  din  and  roar  of  battles, 
in  the  slaughter  of  men,  and  the  destruction  of 
towns.  He  is  not  even  influenced  by  party-spirit, 
but  sometimes  assists  the  one  and  sometimes  the 
other  side,  just  as  his  inclination  may  dictate  ; 
whence  Zeus  calls  him  dWoirpocroAXos.  (//.  v.  889.) 
The  destructive  hand  of  this  god  was  even  believed 
to  be  active  in  the  ravages  made  by  plagues  and 
epidemics.  (Soph.  Oed.  Tyr.  185.)  This  savage 
and  sanguinary  character  of  Ares  makes  him  hated 
by  the  other  gods  and  his  own  parents.  (II.  v. 
889 — 909.)  In  the  Iliad,  he  appears  surrounded 
by  the  personifications  of  all  the  fearful  phenomena 
and  effects  of  war  (iv.  440,  &c.,  xv.  119,  &c.)  ; 
but  in  the  Odyssey  his  character  is  somewhat 
softened  down.  It  was  contrary  to  the  spirit 
which  animated  the  Greeks  to  represent  a  being 
like  Ares,  with  all  his  overwhelming  physical 
strength,  as  always  victorious ;  and  when  he  comes 
in  contact  with  higher  powers,  he  is  usually  con¬ 
quered.  He  was  wounded  by  Diomedes,  who  was 
assisted  by  Athena,  and  in  his  fall  he  roared  like 
nine  or  ten  thousand  other  warriors  together.  (II. 
v.  855,  &c.)  When  the  gods  began  to  take  an 
active  part  in  the  war  of  the  mortals,  Athena  op¬ 
posed  Ares,  and  threw  him  on  the  ground  by 
hurling  at  him  a  mighty  stone  (xx.  69,  xxi.  403, 
&c.);  and  when  he  lay  stretched  on  the  earth,  his 
huge  body  covered  the  space  of  seven  plethra. 
The  gigantic  Aloadae  had  likewise  conquered  and 
chained  him,  and  had  kept  him  a  prisoner  for  thir¬ 
teen  months,  until  he  was  delivered  by  Hermes, 
(v.  385,  &c.)  In  the  contest  of  Typhon  against 
Zeus,  Ares  was  obliged,  together  with  the  other 
gods,  to  flee  to  Egypt,  where  he  metamorphosed 
himself  into  a  fish.  (Antonin.  Lib.  28.)  He  was 
also  conquered  by  Heracles,  with  whom  he  fought 
on  account  of  his  son  Cycnus,  and  obliged  to  re¬ 
turn  to  Olympus.  (Hesiod,  Scut.  Here.  46T.)  In 
numerous  other  contests,  however,  he  was  victo¬ 
rious.  This  fierce  and  gigantic,  but  withal  hand¬ 
some  god  loved  and  was  beloved  by  Aphrodite  : 
he  interfered  on  her  behalf  with  Zeus  (v.  883), 
and  lent  her  his  war-chariot,  (v.  363  ;  comp.  Aph¬ 
rodite.)  When  Aphrodite  loved  Adonis,  Ares 
in  his  jealousy  metamorphosed  himself  into  a  bear, 
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and  killed  his  rival.  [Adonis.]  According  to  a 
late  tradition,  Ares  slew  Halirrhotius,  the  son  of 
Poseidon,  when  he  was  on  the  point  of  violating 
Alcippe,  the  daughter  of  Ares.  Hereupon  Poseidon 
accused  Ares  in  the  Areiopagus,  where  the  Olym¬ 
pian  gods  were  assembled  in  court.  Ares  was 
acquitted,  and  this  event  was  believed  to  have 
given  rise  to  the  name  Areiopagus.  (Diet,  of  Ant. 
s.  v.) 

The  warlike  character  of  the  tribes  of  Thrace 
led  to  the  belief,  that  the  god’s  residence  was  in 
that  country,  and  here  and  in  Scythia  were  the 
principal  seats  of  his  worship.  (Horn.  Od.  viii.  361, 
with  the  note  of  Eustath. ;  Ov.  Ars  Am.  ii.  585 ; 
Statius,  Theb.  vii.  42 ;  Herod,  iv.  59,  62.)  In 
Scythia  he  was  worshipped  in  the  form  of  a  sword, 
to  which  not  only  horses  and  other  cattle,  but  men 
also  were  sacrificed.  Respecting  the  worship  of  an 
Egyptian  divinity  called  Ares,  see  Herodotus,  ii.  64. 
He  was  further  worshipped  in  Colchis,  where  the 
golden  fleece  was  suspended  on  an  oak-tree  in  a 
grove  sacred  to  him.  (Apollod.  i.  9.  §  16.)  From 
thence  the  Dioscuri  were  believed  to  have  brought 
to  Laconia  the  ancient  statue  of  Ares  which  was 
preserved  in  the  temple  of  Ares  Thareitas,  on  the 
road  from  Sparta  to  Therapnae.  (Paus.  iii.  19.  §  7, 
&c.)  The  island  near  the  coast  of  Colchis,  in  which 
the  Stymphalian  birds  were  believed  to  have  dwelt, 
and  which  is  called  the  island  of  Ares,  Aretias, 
Aria,  or  Chalceritis,  -was  likewise  sacred  to  him. 
(Steph.  Byz.  s.  v.  ''Apeos  vijaos ;  Apollon.  Rhod.  ii. 
1047;  Plin.  II. N.  vi.  12;  Pomp.  Mela,  ii.  7.  §  15.) 

In  Greece  itself  the  worship  of  Ares  was  not 
very  general.  At  Athens  he  had  a  temple  con¬ 
taining  a  statue  made  by  Alcamenes  (Paus.  i.  8. 

§  5) ;  at  Geronthrae  in  Laconia  he  had  a  temple 
with  a  grove,  where  an  annual  festival  was  cele¬ 
brated,  during  which  no  woman  was  allowed  to 
approach  the  temple,  (iii.  22.  §  5.)  He  was  also 
worshipped  near  Tegea,  and  in  the  town  (viii.  44. 

§  6,  48.  §  3),  at  Olympia  (v.  15.  §  4),  near  Thebes 
(Apollod.  iii.  4.  §  1 ),  and  at  Sparta,  where  there 
was  an  ancient  statue,  representing  the  god  in 
chains,  to  indicate  that  the  martial  spirit  and  vic¬ 
tory  were  never  to  leave  the  city  of  Sparta.  (Paus. 
iii.  15.  §  5.)  At  Sparta  human  sacrifices  were 
offered  to  Ares.  (Apollod.  Fragm.  p.  1056,  ed. 
Heyne.)  The  temples  of  this  god  were  usually 
built  outside  the  towns,  probably  to  suggest  the 
idea  that  he  was  to  prevent  enemies  from  approach¬ 
ing  them. 

All  the  stories  about  Ares  and  his  worship  in 
the  countries  north  of  Greece  seem  to  indicate  that 
his  worship  was  introduced  in  the  latter  country 
from  Thrace  ;  and  the  whole  character  of  the  god, 
as  described  by  the  most  ancient  poets  of  Greece, 
seems  to  have  been  thought  little  suited  to  be  re¬ 
presented  in  works  of  art :  in  fact,  we  hear  of  no 
artistic  representation  of  Ares  previous  to  the  time 
of  Alcamenes,  who  appears  to  have  created  the 
ideal  of  Ares.  There  are  few  Greek  monuments 
now  extant  with  representations  of  the  god ;  he 
appears  principally  on  coins,  reliefs,  and  gems. 
(Flirt.  Mythol.  Bilderb.  i.  p.  51.)  The  Romans 
identified  their  god  Mars  with  the  Greek  Ares. 
[Mars.]  ,  ,  [L.  S.] 

A'RESAS  (’Apecras),  of  Lucania,  and  probably 
of  Croton,  was  at  the  head  of  the  Pythagorean 
school,  and  the  sixth  in  succession  from  Pythagoras. 
Some  attribute  to  him  a  work  “about  Human  Na¬ 
ture,”  of  which  a  fragment  is  preserved  by  Stobaeus 
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(Ed.  i.  p.  847,  ed.  Heeren)  ;  but  others  suppose  it 
to  have  been  written  by  Aesara.  [Aesara.] 
ARESTOR  (’Apearccp),  the  father  of  Argus 
Panoptes,  the  guardian  of  Io,  who  is  therefore 
called  Arestorides.  (Apollod.  ii.  1.  §  3;  Apollon. 
Rhod.  i.  112;  Ov.  Met.  i.  624.)  According  to 
Pausanias  (ii.  16.  §  3),  Arestor  was  the  husband 
of  Mycene,  the  daughter  of  Inachus,  from  whom 
the  town  of  Mycenae  derived  its  name.  [L.  S.] 
ARETADES  (’Ap^rdS^s),  of  Cnidus,  of  uncer¬ 
tain  date,  wrote  a  work  on  Macedonian  affairs 
(M a/ceS/m/m)  in  three  books  at  least,  and  another 
on  the  history  of  islands  {vr)  man  tea)  in  two  books 
at  least.  (Plut.  P avail.  11,  27.)  It  is  uncertain 
whether  the  Aretades  referred  to  by  Porphyry 
(ap.  Euseb.  Praep.  Ev.  x.  3),  as  the  author  of  a 
work  n ep\  (rwe/j-irTUKreus ,  is  the  same  as  the  above 
or  not. 

ARETAEUS  (’ApeTatoy),  one  of  the  most  cele¬ 
brated  of  the  ancient  Greek  physicians,  of  whose 
life,  however,  no  particulars  are  known.  There  is 
some  uncertainty  respecting  both  his  age  and  coun¬ 
try  ;  but  it  seems  probable  that  he  practised  in  the 
first  century  after  Christ,  in  the  reign  of  Nero  or 
Vespasian,  and  he  is  generally  styled  “  the  Cappado¬ 
cian”  (Ka7T7ra5o£).  He  wrote  in  Ionic  Greek  a 
general  treatise  on  diseases,  which  is  still  extant, 
and  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  valuable  reliques 
of  antiquity,  displaying  great  accuracy  in  the 
detail  of  symptoms,  and  in  seizing  the  diagnostic 
character  of  diseases.  In  his  practice  he  followed 
for  the  most  part  the  method  of  Hippocrates,  but 
he  paid  less  attention  to  what  have  been  styled 
“  the  natural  actions  ”  of  the  system  ;  and,  contrary 
n  to  the  practice  of  the  Father  of  Medicine,  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  attempt  to  counteract  them,  when 
they  appeared  to  him  to  be  injurious.  The  account 
which  he  gives  of  his  treatment  of  various  diseases 
j  indicates  a  simple  and  sagacious  system,  and  one  of 
more  energy  than  that  of  the  professed  Method  ici. 
Thus  he  freely  administered  active  purgatives  ;  he 
did  not  object  to  narcotics  ;  he  was  much  less 
averse  to  bleeding  ;  and  upon  the  whole  his  Materia 
Medica  was  both  ample  and  efficient.  It  may  be 
asserted  generally  that  there  are  few  of  the  ancient 
physicians,  since  the  time  of  Hippocrates,  who 
•appear  to  have  been  less  biassed  by  attachment  to 
jany  peculiar  set  of  opinions,  and  whose  account  of 
ithe  phenomena  and  treatment  of  disease  has  better 
stood  the  test  of  subsequent  experience.  Aretaeus 
is  placed  by  some  writers  among  the  Pneumatici 
Did .  of  Ant.  s.  v.  Pneumatici ),  because  he  main¬ 
tained  the  doctrines  which  are  peculiar  to  this 
sect  ;  other  systematic  writers,  however,  think 
that  he  is  better  entitled  to  be  placed  with  the 
Eclectics.  ( Diet .  of  Ant.  s.  v.  Eclectici.) 

His  work  consists  of  eight  book,  of  which  four  are 
mtitled  Ilepl  Amah'  ual  '^rjfj.dau'O^ioou  /cal  Xpoviwv 
laOcou,  De  Causis  et  Signis  Acutorum  et  Diuturno- 
umMorborum  ;  and  the  other  four,  ITepl  &epa7reias 
O|fccoi'  koI  Xpoviow  YlaOdou,  De  Curatione  Acutorum 
t  Diuturnorum  Morborum.  They  are  in  a  tolerably 
omplete  state  of  preservation,  though  a  few  drap¬ 
ers  are  lost.  The  work  was  first  published  in  a 
jatin  translation  by  J.  P.  Crassus,  Venet.  1552, 
4o.,  together  with  Rufus  Ephesius.  The  first 
Ireek  edition  is  that  by  J.  Goupylus,  Paris,  1554, 
dm,  which  is  more  complete  than  the  Latin  ver- 
ion  of  Crassus.  In  1723  a  magnificent  edition  in 
olio  was  published  at  the  Clarendon  press  at  Ox- 
lord,  edited  by  J.  Wigan,  containing  an  improved 
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text,  a  new  Latin  version,  learned  dissertations 
and  notes,  and  a  copious  index  by  Maittaire.  In 
1731,  the  celebrated  Boerhaave  brought  out  a  new 
edition,  of  which  the  text  and  Latin  version  had 
been  printed  before  the  appearance  of  Wigan’s, 
and  are  of  less  value  than  his  ;  this  edition,  how¬ 
ever,  contains  a  copious  and  useful  collection  of 
annotations  by  P.  Petit  and  D.  W.  Triller.  The  last 
and  most  useful  edition  is  that  by  C.  G.  Kiilrn, 
Lips.  1828,  8vo.,  containing  Wigan’s  text,  Latin 
version,  dissertations,  &c.,  together  with  Petit’s 
Commentary,  Triller’s  Emendations,  and  Mait- 
taire’s  Index.  A  new  edition  is  preparing  for 
the  press  at  this  present  time  by  Dr.  Ermerins, 
of  Middelburg  in  Zealand.  (See  his  preface,  p. 
viii.,  to  Hippocr.  De  Viet.  Rat.  in  Morh.  Acut. 
Lugd.  Bat.  1841.)  The  work  has  been  translated  into 
French,  Italian,  and  German  ;  there  are  also  two 
English  translations,  one  by  J.  Moffat,  Lond.  1785, 
8vo.,  and  the  other  by  T.  F.  Rejmolds,  Lond. 
1837,  8 vo.,  neither  of  which  contains  the  whole 
work.  Further  information  respecting  the  medical 
opinions  of  Aretaeus  may  be  found  in  Le  Clerc’s 
Hist,  de  la  Mid. ;  Haller’s  Bibl.  Medic.  Pract.  vol. 
i.  ;  Sprengel’s  Hist,  de  la  Mid.  ;  Fabricius,  Bibl. 
Gr.  vol.  iv.  p.  703,  ed.  ITarles  ;  Isensee,  Gesch.  der 
Med.  See  also  Bostock,  Hist,  of  Med.,  and 
Choulant’s  Handbuch  der  Bucherkunde  fur  die 
Aeltere  Medicin ,  from  which  two  works  the  pre¬ 
ceding  article  has  been  chiefly  taken.  [W.  A.  G.] 

ARETA'PHILA  AperacpiAa),  of  Cyrene,  lived 
at  the  time  of  the  Mithridatic  war.  Nicocrates, 
the  tyrant  of  Cyrene,  killed  her  husband,  Phaedi- 
mus,  and  compelled  her  to  live  with  him  ;  but  she 
at  length  delivered  the  city  from  tyranny  by  pro¬ 
curing  the  murder  of  Nicocrates,  and  subsequently 
of  his  brother  Leander,  when  he  acted  in  the  same 
tyrannical  manner.  (Plut.  de  Mul.  virt.  p.  255,  &c.) 

A'RETAS  (’ApeTas),  the  name  of  several  kings 
of  Arabia  Petraea. 

1.  The  contemporary  of  Jason,  the  high-priest  of 
the  Jews,  and  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  about  n.  c. 
170.  (2  Maccab.  v.  8.) 

2.  A  contemporary  of  Alexander  Jannaeus,  king 
of  Judaea.  This  Aretas  is  probably  the  same  who 
reigned  in  Coele-Syria  after  Antiochus  XII.,  sur- 
named  Dionysus.  He  was  invited  to  the  kingdom 
by  those  who  had  possession  of  Damascus.  (Jo¬ 
seph.  Antiq.  xiii.  13.  §  3,  15.  §  2.)  Subsequently 
he  seems  to  have  been  compelled  to  relinquish 
Syria ;  and  we  next  hear  of  his  taking  part  in  the 
contest  between  Aristobulus  and  Hy reanus  for  the 
Jewish  crown,  though  whether  this  Aretas  is  the 
same  as  the  one  who  ruled  over  Syria  may  be 
doubted.  At  the  advice  of  Antipater,  Ilyrcanus 
fled  to  Aretas,  who  invaded  Judaea  in  b.  c.  65,  in 
order  to  place  him  on  the  throne,  and  laid  siege  to 
Jerusalem.  Aristobulus,  however,  purchased  the 
intervention  of  Scaurus  and  Gabinius,  Pompey’s 
legates,  who  compelled  Aretas  to  raise  the  siege. 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  i.  §  4,  c.  2,  Bell.  Jud.  i.  6.  §  2.) 
[Aristobulus,  No.  2.]  After  Pompey  had  re¬ 
duced  Syria  to  the  form  of  a  Roman  province,  he 
turned  his  arms  against  Aretas,  B.  c.  64,  who  sub¬ 
mitted  to  him  for  a  time.  This  expedition  against 
Aretas  preceded  the  war  against  Aristobulus  in 
Judaea,  which  Plutarch  erroneously  represents  as 
the  first.  (Dion  Cass,  xxxvii.  15  ;  Appian,  Mithr. 
106  ;  Plut.  Pomp.  39,  41.)  The  war  against 
Aretas  was  renewed  after  Pompey’s  departure 
from  Asia;  and  Scaurus,  Pompey’s  legate,  who 
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remained  behind  in  Syria,  invaded  Arabia  Petraea, 
but  was  unable  to  reach  Petra.  He  laid  waste, 
however,  the  surrounding  country,  and  withdrew 
his  army  on  Aretas’  paying  300  talents.  (Joseph. 
Ant.  xiv.  5.  §  1.)  This  expedition  of  Scaurus  is 
commemorated  on  a  coin,  which  is  given  under 
Scaurus.  The  successors  of  Scaurus  in  Syria  also 
prosecuted  the  war  with  the  Arabs.  (Appian,  Syr’. 
50.) 


3.  The  father-in-law  of  Herod  Antipas  of 
Judaea.  Herod  dismissed  his  wife,  the  daughter 
of  Aretas,  in  consequence  of  having  formed  an 
incestuous  connexion  with  Herodias,  his  brother 
Philip’s  wife,  as  we  learn  from  the  Evangelists. 
To  revenge  the  wrongs  of  his  daughter,  Aretas 
made  war  upon  Herod,  and  defeated  him  in  a 
great  battle.  Herod  applied  for  assistance  to  the 
Romans ;  and  Vitellius,  the  governor  of  Syria,  re¬ 
ceived  an  order  to  punish  Aretas.  He  accordingly 
marched  against  Petra;  but  while  he  was  on  the 
road,  he  received  intelligence  of  the  death  of 
Tiberius  (a.  d.  37),  and  gave  up  the  expedition  in 
consequence.  (Joseph.  Ant.  xviii.  5.  §§  1,  3.) 
This  Aretas  seems  to  have  been  the  same  who  had 
possession  of  Damascus  at  the  time  of  the  conver¬ 
sion  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  a.  d.  31.  (2  Corinth,  xi. 
32,  33;  Acts  ix.  19 — 25.)  It  is  not  improbable 
that  Aretas  obtained  possession  of  Damascus  in  a 
war  with  Herod  at  an  earlier  period  than  Josephus 
has  mentioned ;  as  it  seems  likely  that  Aretas 
would  have  resented  the  alfront  soon  after  it  was 
given,  instead  of  allowing  so  many  years  to  inter¬ 
vene,  as  the  narrative  of  Josephus  would  imply. 
The  Aretas  into  whose  dominions  Aelius  Gallus 
came  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  is  probably  also  the 
same  as  the  father-in-law  of  Herod.  (Strab.  xvi. 
p.  781.) 


The  following  is  a  coin  of  Aretas,  king  of 
Damascus,  but  whether  it  belongs  to  No.  2  or  No. 
3  is  doubtful.  (Eckhel,  iii.  p.  330.)  Perhaps  it  is 
a  coin  of  No.  2,  and  may  have  been  struck  when 
he  took  possession  of  Syria  at  the  invitation  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Damascus :  in  that  case  there 
would  have  been  good  reason  for  the  inscription 
4>IAEAAHN02  upon  it. 


COIN  OF  ARETAS. 

ARE'TE  (’ApuTu),  the  wife  of  Alcinous,  king 
of  the  Phaeacians.  In  the  Odyssey  she  appears  as 
a  noble  and  active  superintendent  of  the  household 
of  her  husband,  and  when  Odysseus  arrived  in  the 
island,  he  first  applied  to  queen  Arete  to  obtain 
hospitable  reception  and  protection.  (Horn.  Od.  vi. 
310,  vii.  65,  &c.,  142.)  Respecting  her  connexion 
with  the  story  of  Jason  and  Medeia,  see  Alci¬ 
nous.  ‘  [L.  S.] 

A  RETE  (’A perri),  daughter  of  the  elder  Dio¬ 
nysius  and  Aristomache.  She  was  first  married  to 
Thearides,  and  upon  his  death  to  her  uncle  Dion,  the 
brother  of  her  mother  Aristomache.  After  Dion  had 
tied  from  Syracuse  during  the  reign  of  the  younger 
Dionysius,  Arete  was  compelled  by  her  brother  to 


marry  Timocrates,  one  of  his  friends ;  but  she  was 
again  received  by  Dion  as  his  wife,  when  he  had 
obtained  possession  of  Syracuse  and  expelled  the 
younger  Dionysius.  After  Dion’s  assassination, 
b.  c.  353,  Arete  was  imprisoned  together  with  her 
mother,  and  brought  forth  a  son  while  in  confine¬ 
ment.  Arete  and  Aristomache  were  subsequently 
liberated  and  kindly  received  by  Hicetas,  one  of 
Dion’s  friends,  but  he  was  afterwards  persuaded  by 
the  enemies  of  Dion  to  drown  them.  (Plut.  Dion , 
6,  21,  51,  57,  58;  Aelian,  V.  H.  xii.  47,  who 
erroneously  makes  Arete  the  mother,  and  Aristo¬ 
mache  the  wife  of  Dion.) 

ARE'TE  ('ApriTT]),  daughter  of  Aristippus,  the 
founder  of  the  Cyrenaic  school  of  philosophy.  She 
was  instructed  by  him  in  the  principles  of  his  sys¬ 
tem,  which  she  transmitted  to  her  son,  Aristippus 
pgrpodlSaKros,  to  whom  Ritter  ( Gesch .  der  Phil. 
vii.  1.  3)  ascribes  the  formal  completion  of  the  ear¬ 
lier  Cyrenaic  doctrine.  We  are  told  by  Diogenes 
Laertius  (ii.  72),  that  her  father  taught  her  con¬ 
tentment  and  moderation,  both  by  precept  and 
practice,  and  the  same  duties  are  insisted  on  in  an 
epistle  now  extant,  said  to  be  addressed  to  her  by 
him.  This  letter  is  certainly  spurious  [Aristip¬ 
pus],  although  Laertius  mentions  among  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  Aristippus  an  eiuaroXi)  tt pos  5 Aprirgr  t rjv 
Svyarepa.  Whether  the  letter  to  which  he  refers 
was  the  same  as  that  which  we  possess,  is  uncer¬ 
tain  ;  but  the  fact  that  it  was  extant  in  his  time 
would  not  prove  its  authenticity.  Aelian  (H.  A. 
iii.  40)  calls  Arete  the  sister  of  Aristippus,  but  this 
assertion  is  opposed  to  the  statement  of  all  other 
writers ;  and,  besides,  the  passage  which  contains 
it  is  corrupt.  (Diog.  Laert.  ii.  72,  86  ;  Brucker, 
Hist.  Crit.  Phil.  ii.  2,  3.)  [G.  E.  L.  C.] 

ARETES  of  Dvrrachium,  an  ancient  chrono- 
grapher,  some  of  whose  calculations  Censorinus  ( de 
Die  Nat.  18,  21)  mentions. 

A'RETHAS  (’Apedas).  1.  Archbishop  of  Cae- 
sareia  in  Cappadocia  at  an  uncertain  time  (a.  d. 
540,  according  to  Coccius  and  Cave),  appears  to 
have  succeeded  Andreas.  He  wrote  a  commen¬ 
tary  on  the  Apocalypse  ( avWoyrj  elgypaeuv  e/c 
Siacpopwr  ay Icav  avdpwv  els  rr)v  T wavvov  rod  aya- 
7r ipfxevov  Kal  evayyeXurrov  ’Aw okccAv\]/iv),  which, 
as  its  title  implies,  was  compiled  from  many  pre- 
previous  works,  and  especially  from  that  of  An¬ 
dreas.  It  is  usually  printed  with  the  works  of 
Oecumenius. 

2.  Presbyter  of  Caesareia  in  Cappadocia,  wrote  a 
work  “  on  the  translation  of  St.  Euthymius,  patri¬ 
arch  of  Constantinople,”  who  died  a.  d.  911.  The 
date  of  Arethas  is  therefore  fixed  at  920.  (Oudinus,  , 
Comment,  de  Script.  Eccles.  ii.  p.  426,  who,  without 
sufficient  reason,  identifies  the  former  Arethas  with 
this  writer.) 

3.  The  author  of  an  epigram  “  On  his  own 

Sister”  (e7ri  rfj  I5la  ddeAcpii'),  which  is  found  in 
the  Vatican  MS.  under  the  title  of  ’ApeOa  rov  i 
SiaKovov.  (Jacobs,  Paralip.  ex  Cod.  Vatic.  No. 
211,  in  Anthol.  Grace,  xiii.  p.  744.)  If  the  i 

words  added  in  the  margin,  yeyov6ros  5e  Kal  , 
apx^KLcrKdTrov  K aurapeias  Kamr afioielas,  may  be  i 
taken  as  an  authority,  he  was  the  same  person  as  i 
the  Archbishop  of  Caesareia.  [P.  S.] 

ARET  HU'S  A  CApe6ovaa ),  one  of  the  Nereids  I 
(Hygin.  Praef.  p.  9,  ed.  Staveren  ;  Virg.  Georg,  iv.  1 
344),  and  the  nymph  of  the  famous  well  Arethusa  i 
in  the  island  of  Ortygia  near  Syracuse.  [Alpheius.]  . 
Virgil  ( Eclog .  iv.  i,  x.  1)  reckons  her  among  the  i 
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Sicilian  nymphs,  and  as  the  divinity  who  inspired 
pastoral  poetry.  The  Syracusans  represented  on 
many  of  their  coins  the  head  of  Arethusa  sur¬ 
rounded  by  dolphins.  ( Rasche,  Lex.  Numism.  i.  1 , 
p.  107.)  One  of  the  Hesperides  likewise  bore  the 
name  of  Arethusa.  (Apollod.  ii.  5.  §  11.)  [L.  S.] 

M.  ARETHU'SIUS  (’A peOovaLos),  the  author 
of  a  confession  of  faith,  promulgated  in  the  third 
council  of  Sirmium,  a.  i).  359,  and  was  snbse- 
t  quently  a  martyr  under  Julian.  (Socrat.  U.  E.  ii. 

30,  with  Valesius’  note  ;  Nazian.  Orat.  48  ;  Tille- 
;  mont,  vii.  p.  726.) 

ARE'TUS  (vAp7?ros).  Two  mythical  personages 
i  of  this  name  are  mentioned  in  Homer.  (II.  xvii. 
494,  517,  and  Od.  iii.  413.)  [L.  S.] 

A'REUS  I.  (’A peus),  succeeded  his  grandfather, 
Cleomenes  II.,  as  king  of  Sparta,  of  the  Eurys- 
thenid  family,  B.  c.  309,  his  father,  Acrotatus, 
having  died  before  him.  He  reigned  44  years. 
(Diod.  xx.  29.) 

In  the  year  280  b.  c.,  a  league  of  the  Greek 
states  was  formed,  at  the  instigation  of  Sparta, 
acting  under  the  influence  of  its  ally,  Ptolemy 
Ceraunus,  to  free  themselves  from  the  dominion 
of  Antigonus  Gonatas.  The  first  blow  was 
struck  by  Areus,  who,  having  obtained  a  decree 
of  the  Amphyctions  against  the  Aetolians,  be¬ 
cause  they  had  cultivated  the  sacred  land  of 
Cirrha,  attacked  Cirrha  unexpectedly,  and  plun¬ 
dered  and  burnt  the  town.  His  proceedings  were 
|  viewed  by  the  Aetolian  shepherds  on  the  mountains, 
who  formed  themselves  into  a  body  of  about  500 
j  men,  and  attacked  the  scattered  troops  of  Areus. 

:  These,  ignorant  of  the  number  of  their  enemies, 
were  struck  with  a  panic  and  fled,  leaving  9000  of 
:  their  number  dead.  Thus  the  expedition  turned 
I  out  fruitless,  and  the  attempts  of  Sparta  to  renew 
’  the  war  met  with  no  encouragement  from  the  other 
states,  which  suspected  that  the  real  design  of 
Sparta  was  not  to  liberate  Greece,  but  to  obtain 
the  supremacy  for  herself.  (Justin,  xxiv.  1  :  it  is 
scarcely  credible  that  the  numbers  can  be  right.) 

I  When  Sparta  was  attacked  by  Pyrrhus,  in  B.  c. 
272  [Acrotatus],  Areus  was  absent  on  an  ex¬ 
pedition  in  Crete.  He  returned  straight  to  Sparta, 
and  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Argives,  the  effect 
of  which  was,  that  Pyrrhus  drew  off  his  forces 
from  Sparta  to  attack  Argos.  (Paus.  iii.  6.  §  2  ; 
Plut.  Pyrrli.  26 — 29.)  In  the  year  267,  Areus 

united  with  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  in  an  unsuc- 
«  cessful  attempt  to  save  Athens  from  Antigonus 
!:  Gonatas.  (Paus.  iii.  6.  §  3  ;  Justin,  xxvi.  2.)  He 
'  fell  in  a  battle  against  the  Macedonians  at  Corinth, 
i  in  the  next  year  but  one,  265  B.  c.,  and  was  suc- 
;  ceeded  by  his  son  Acrotatus.  (Plut.  Agis,  3  ; 
i  Justin,  xxvi.,  Prol.)  He  was  the  king  of  Sparta 
i  to  whom  the  Jews  sent  the  embassy  mentioned  in 
1  Macc.  xii.  20. 

2.  Areus  II.,  a  posthumous  son  of  Acrotatus, 
was  born  as  king  probably  in  264  a.  d.,  and  died 
at  the  age  of  eight  years.  He  was  succeeded  by 
;  his  great  uncle,  Leonidas  II.  (Plut.  Agis,  3  ;  Paus. 
iii.  6.  §  3.)  [P.  S.] 

AREUS  (’A peas),  a  Spartan  exile,  who  was  re¬ 
stored  to  his  country  with  Alcibiades,  another 
exile  [see  p.  100,  a.],  about  B.  c.  184,  by  the 
i  Achaeans,  but  afterwards  went  as  ambassador  to 
3  Rome  to  accuse  the  Achaeans.  (Polyb.  xxiii.  11, 
j  12,  xxiv.  4  ;  Liv.  xxxix.  35  ;  Paus.  vii.  9.  §  2.) 

ARGAEUS  (’A/rycuos),  king  of  Macedonia 
-  was  the  son  and  successor  of  Perdiccas  I.,  who 
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according  to  Herodotus  and  Thucydides,  was  the 
founder  of  the  dynasty.  Thirty-four  years  are 
given  as  the  length  of  his  reign  by  Dexippus  (ap. 
Syncell.  p.  494,  Dind.),  but  apparently  without  any 
authority.  (Herod,  viii.  139;  Justin,  vii.  2.) 

There  was  a  pretender  to  the  Macedonian  crown 
of  this  name,  who,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Illy¬ 
rians,  expelled  Amyntas  II.  from  his  dominions  (b.  c. 
393),  and  kept  possession  of  the  throne  for  two 
years.  Amyntas  then,  with  the  aid  of  the  Thessa¬ 
lians,  succeeded  in  expelling  Argaeus  and  recover¬ 
ing  at  least  a  part  of  his  dominions.  It  is  probably 
the  same  Argaeus  who  in  B.  c.  359  again  appears 
as  a  pretender  to  the  throne.  He  had  induced  the 
Athenians  to  support  his  pretensions,  but  Philip, 
who  had  just  succeeded  to  the  regency  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  by  his  intrigues  and  promises  induced  them 
to  remain  inactive.  Argaeus  upon  this  collected  a 
body  of  mercenaries,  and  being  accompanied  by 
some  Macedonian  exiles  and  some  Athenian  troops, 
who  were  permitted  by  their  general,  Manlias,  to 
join  him,  he  made  an  attempt  upon  Aegae,  but 
was  repulsed.  On  his  retreat  to  Methone,  he  was 
intercepted  by  Philip,  and  defeated.  What  be¬ 
came  of  him  we  are  not  informed.  (Diod.  xiv.  92, 
xvi.  2,  3  ;  Dem.  c.  Aristocr.  p.  660  ;  Thirlwall, 
vol.  v.  pp.  161,  173.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

A'RGALUS  (*  ApyaAos),  the  eldest  son  of 
Amyclas,  and  his  successor  in  the  throne  of  Sparta. 
(Paus.  iii.  1.  §  3.) 

ARGANTHO'NE  (’ApyavOoovr)),  a  fair, maiden 
in  Mysia,  who  used  to  hunt  alone  in  the  forests. 
Rhesus,  attracted  by  the  fame  of  her  beauty,  came 
to  her  during  the  chase  ;  he  succeeded  in  winning 
her  love,  and  married  her.  After  he  was  slain  at 
Troy  by  Diomedes,  she  died  of  grief.  (Parthen. 
Erot.  36  ;  Steph.  Byz.  s.v.  'ApyavQuvis.)  [L.  S-] 
ARGANTPIO'NIUS  (’ApyavQdvLos),  king  of 
Tartessus  in  Spain,  in  the  sixth  century  b.  c., 
received  in  the  most  friendly  manner  the  Pho- 
caeans  who  sailed  to  his  city,  and  gave  them  money 
in  order  that  they  might  fortify  their  city.  He  is 
said  to  have  reigned  80  years,  and  to  have  lived 
120.  (Herod,  i.  163  ;  Strab.  iii.  p.  151  ;  Lucian, 
Macrob.  10  ;  Cic.  de  Senect.  19  ;  Plin.  II.  N.  vii. 
48  ;  Val.  Max.  viii.  13,  ext.  4.) 

ARGAS  (’A pyas),  who  is  described  as  vbgicv 
■jvovgpwv  Kal  apyaAewi’  iroiyr-gs.  (Plut.  Dem.  4  ; 
Athen.  xiv.  p.  638,  c.  d.,  comp.  iv.  p.  131,  b.) 

ARGEIA  ('Apyela).  1.  A  surname  of  Hera 
derived  from  Argos,  the  principal  seat  of  her  wor¬ 
ship.  (Paus.  iii.  13.  §  6.) 

2.  Argeia  also  occurs  as  the  name  of  several 
mythical  personsges,  as — a.  The  wife  of  Inachus 
and  mother  of  Io.  (Ilygin.  Fab.  145  ;  comp.  Apol¬ 
lod.  ii.  1.  §3.)  b.  The  wife  of  Polybus  and  mo¬ 
ther  of  Argus,  the  builder  of  the  ship  Argo.  (Hy- 
gin.  Fab.  14.)  c.  A  daughter  of  Adrastus  and 
Amphithea,  and  wife  of  Polyneices.  (Apollod.  i.  9. 
§  13,  iii.  6.  §  1  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  72.)  d.  A  daughter 
of  Autesion  and  wife  of  Aristodemus,  the  Pleraclid, 
by  whom  she  became  the  mother  of  Eurysthenes 
and  Procles.  (Herod,  vi.  52;  Paus.  iv.  3.  §  3; 
Apollod.  ii.  7.  §  2.)  [L.  S.] 

ARGEIPHONTES  (’ApyeKpovrys),  a  surname 
of  Hermes,  by  which  he  is  designated  as  the  mur¬ 
derer  of  Argus  Panoptes.  (Horn.  II.  ii.  103,  and 
numerous  other  passages  in  the  Greek  and  Latin 
poets.)  [L.  S.] 

ARGEIUS  (’A pyeios),  was  one  of  the  Elean 
deputies  sent  to  Persia  to  co-operate  with  Pelopidas 
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(b.  c.  367)  in  counteracting  Spartan  negotiation 
and  attaching  Artaxerxes  to  the  Theban  cause. 
(Xen.  Hell.  vii.  1.  §  33.)  He  is  again  mentioned 
by  Xenophon  ( Hell .  vii.  4.  §  15),  in  his  account  of 
the  war  between  the  Arcadians  and  Eleans  (b.  c. 
365),  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  democratic  party 
at  Elis.  (Comp.  Diod.  xv.  77.)  [E.  E.j 

ARGE'LIUS,  wrote  a  work  on  the  Ionic  temple 
of  Aesculapius,  of  which  he  was  said  to  have  been 
the  architect.  He  alse  wrote  on  the  proportions  of 
the  Corinthian  order  [de  Symmetriis  Corinthiis).  His 
time  is  unknown.  (Vitruv.  vii.  praef.  §  12.)  [P.S.] 
ARGENNIS  (’A pyeuvis),  a  surname  of  Aphro¬ 
dite,  which  she  derived  from  Argennus,  a  favourite 
of  Agamemnon,  after  whose  death,  in  the  river 
Cephissus,  Agamemnon  built  a  sanctuary  of  Aph¬ 
rodite  Argennis.  (Steph.  Byz.  s.  v.  'Apyevvis  ; 
Athen.  xiii.  p.  608.)  [L.  S.] 

M.  ARGENTA'RIUS,  the  author  of  about 
thirty  epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology,  most  of 
which  are  erotic,  and  some  are  plays  on  words. 
We  may  infer  from  his  style  that  he  did  not  live 
before  the  time  of  the  Roman  empire,  but  nothing 
more  is  known  of  his  age.  (Jacobs,  Anihol.  Graec. 
xiii.  pp.  860,  861.)  [P.  S.] 

ARGES.  [Cyclopes.] 

ARGILEONIS  (’ApyiAeccvls),  mother  of  Bra- 
sidas.  When  the  ambassadors  from  Amphipolis 
brought  the  news  of  his  death,  she  asked  if  he  had 
behaved  bravely ;  and  on  their  speaking  of  him  in 
reply  as  the  best  of  the  Spartans,  answered,  that 
the  strangers  were  in  error  ;  Brasidas  was  a  brave 
man,  but  there  were  many  better  in  Sparta.  The 
answer  became  famous,  and  Argileonis  is  said  to 
have  been  rewarded  for  it  by  the  ephors.  (Plut. 
Lye.  25,  Apophih.  Lac.)  [A.  H.  C.] 

ARGI'OPE  (’Ap7i07rrj),  a  nymph  by  whom 
Philammon  begot  the  celebrated  bard,  Thamyris. 
She  lived  at  first  on  mount  Parnassus,  but  when 
Philammon  refused  to  take  her  into  his  house  as 
his  wife,  she  left  Parnassus  and  went  to  the  coun¬ 
try  of  the  Odrysians  in  Thrace.  (Apollod.  i.  3.  §  3; 
Paus.  iv.  33.  §  4.)  Two  other  mythical  personages 
of  this  name  occur  in  Diod.  iv.  33,  and  Hygin. 
Fab.  178.  [L.  S.] 

ARGIUS,  a  sculptor,  was  the  disciple  of  Poly- 
cletus,  and  therefore  flourished  about  388  b.  c. 
(Plin.  xxxiv.  19.)  Thiersch  ( Epochen ,  p.  275) 
supposes  that  Pliny,  in  the  words  u Argius ,  Asopo- 
dorus ,”  mis-translated  his  Greek  authority,  which 
had  'Apyelos  'AcruiroSoopos,  “Asopodorus  the  Ar- 
give.”  But  Argius  is  found  as  a  Greek  proper  name 
in  both  the  forms,  ’A. pytos  and  ’A pyelos.  (Apollod. 
ii.  1.  §  5  ;  Aristoph.  Eccles.  201.)  [P.  S.] 

ARGO.  [Argonautae.] 

ARGONAUTAE  (’Apyovavrcu),  the  heroes  and 
demigods  who,  according  to  the  traditions  of  the 
Greeks,  undertook  the  first  bold  maritime  expedi¬ 
tion  to  Colchis,  a  far  distant  country  on  the  coast 
of  the  Euxine,  for  the  purpose  of  fetching  the 
golden  fleece.  They  derived  their  name  from  the 
ship  Argo,  in  which  the  voyage  was  made,  and 
which  was  constructed  by  Argus  at  the  command 
of  Jason,  the  leader  of  the  Argonauts.  The  time 
which  the  Greek  traditions  assign  to  this  enter¬ 
prise  is  about  one  generation  before  the  Trojan 
war.  The  story  of  the  expedition  seems  to  have 
been  known  to  the  author  of  the  Odyssey  (xii.  69, 
&c.),  who  states,  that  the  ship  Argo  was  the  only 
one  that  ever  passed  between  the  whirling  rocks 
(iTtrpai  TrAayicTcd).  Jason  is  mentioned  several 
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times  in  the  Iliad  (vii.  467,  &c.,  xxi.  40,  xxiii. 
743,  &c.),  but  not  as  the  leader  of  the  Argonauts. 
[Jason.]  Hesiod  ( Tlieog .  992,  &c.)  relates  the 
story  of  Jason  saying  that  he  fetched  Medeia  at 
the  command  of  his  uncle  Pelias,  and  that  she  bore 
him  a  son,  Medeius,  who  was  educated  by  Cheiron. 
The  first  trace  of  the  common  tradition  that  Jason 
was  sent  to  fetch  the  golden  fleece  from  Aea,  the 
city  of  Aeetes,  in  the  eastern  boundaries  of  the 
earth,  occurs  in  Mimnermus  ( ap .  Strab.  i.  p.  46, 
&c.),  a  contemporary  of  Solon ;  but  the  most  an¬ 
cient  detailed  account  of  the  expedition  of  the 
Argonauts  which  is  extant,  is  that  of  Pindar. 

( Pyth .  iv.)  Pelias,  who  had  usurped  the  throne  of 
Iolcus,  and  expelled  Aeson,  the  father  of  Jason, 
had  received  an  oracle  that  he  was  to  be  on  his 
guard  against  the  man  who  should  come  to  him 
with  only  one  sandal.  When  Jason  had  grown 
up,  he  came  to  Iolcus  to  demand  the  succession  to 
the  throne  of  his  father.  On  his  way  thither,  he 
had  lost  one  of  his  sandals  in  crossing  the  river 
Anaurus.  Pelias  recognised  the  man  indicated  by 
the  oracle,  but  concealed  his  fear,  hoping  to  destroy 
him  in  some  way ;  and  when  Jason  claimed  the 
throne  of  his  ancestors,  Pelias  declared  himself 
ready  to  yield ;  but  as  Jason  was  blooming  in 
youthful  vigour,  Pelias  entreated  him  to  propitiate 
the  manes  of  Phrixus  by  going  to  Colchis  and 
fetching  the  golden  fleece.  [Phrixus  ;  Helle.] 
Jason  accepted  the  proposal,  and  heralds  were  sent 
to  all  parts  of  Greece  to  invite  the  heroes  to  join  him 
in  the  expedition.  When  all  were  assembled  at  Iol¬ 
cus,  they  set  out  on  their  voyage,  and  a  south  wind 
carried  them  to  the  mouth  of  the  Axeinus  Pontus 
(subsequently  Euxinus  Pontus),  -where  they  built 
a  temple  to  Poseidon,  and  implored  his  protection 
against  the  danger  of  the  whirling  rocks.  The 
ship  then  sailed  to  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Euxine 
and  ran  up  the  river  Phasis,  in  the  country  of 
Aeetes,  and  the  Argonauts  had  to  fight  against  the 
dark-eyred  Colchians.  Aphrodite  inspired  Medeia, 
the  daughter  of  Aeetes,  with  love  for  Jason,  and 
made  her  forget  the  esteem  and  affection  she  owed 
to  her  parent.  She  was  in  possession  of  magic 
powers,  and  taught  Jason  how  to  avert  the  dan¬ 
gers  which  her  father  might  prepare  for  him,  and 
gave  him  remedies  with  which  he  was  to  heal  his 
wounds.  Aeetes  promised  to  give  up  the  fleece  to 
Jason  on  condition  of  his  ploughing  a  piece  of  land 
-with  his  adamantine  plough  drawn  by  fire-breath¬ 
ing  oxen.  Jason  undertook  the  task,  and,  follow¬ 
ing  the  advice  of  Medeia,  he  remained  unhurt  by 
the  fire  of  the  oxen,  and  accomplished  what  had 
been  demanded  of  him.  The  golden  fleece,  which 
Jason  himself  had  to  fetch,  was  hung  up  in  a 
thicket,  and  guarded  by  a  fearful  dragon,  thicker 
and  longer  than  the  ship  of  the  Argonauts.  Jason 
succeeded  by  a  stratagem  in  slaying  the  dragon, 
and  on  his  return  he  secretly  carried  away'  Medeia 
with  him.  They  sailed  home  by  the  Erythraean 
sea,  and  arrived  in  Lemnos.  In  this  account  of 
Pindar,  all  the  Argonauts  are  thrown  into  the 
background,  and  Jason  alone  appears  as  the  acting 
hero.  The  brief  description  of  their  return  through 
the  Erythraean  sea  is  difficult  to  understand.  Pin¬ 
dar,  as  the  Scholiast  on  Apollonius  Rhodius  (iv. 
259)  remarks,  like  some  other  poets,  makes  the  i 
Argonauts  return  through  the  eastern  current  of  I 
Oceanus,  which  it  must  be  supposed  that  they  en¬ 
tered  through  the  river  Phasis  ;  so  that  they  sailed  I 
from  the  Euxine  through  the  river  Phasis  into  the  i 
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eastern  ocean,  and  then  round  Asia  to  the  southern 
coast  of  Libya.  Here  the  Argonauts  landed,  and 
carried  their  ship  through  Libya  on  their  shoulders 
until  they  came  to  the  lake  of  Triton,  through 
which  they  sailed  northward  into  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean,  and  steered  towards  Lemnos  and  Iolcus. 
The  Erythraean  sea  in  this  account  is  the  eastern 
ocean.  There  is  scarcely  any  other  adventure  in 
the  ancient  stories  of  Greece  the  detail  of  which 
has  been  so  differently  related  by  poets  of  all  kinds. 
The  most  striking  differences  are  those  relative  to 
the  countries  or  seas  through  which  the  Argonauts 
returned  home.  As  it  was  in  most  cases  the  object 
of  the  poets  to  make  them  return  through  some  un¬ 
known  country,  it  was  necessary,  in  later  times,  to 
shift  their  road,  accordingly  as  geographical  know¬ 
ledge  became  more  and  more  extended.  While 
thus  Pindar  makes  them  return  through  the  eastern 
ocean,  others,  such  as  Apollonius  Rhodius  and 
Apollodorus,  make  them  sail  from  the  Euxine  into 
the  rivers  Ister  and  Eridanus  into  the  western 
ocean,  or  the  Adriatic ;  and  others,  again,  such  as 
the  Pseudo-Orpheus,  Timaeus,  and  Scymnus  of 
:  Chios,  represent  them  as  sailing  through  the  river 
Tanais  into  the  northern  ocean,  and  round  the 
northern  countries  of  Europe.  A  fourth  set  of 
traditions,  which  was  adopted  by  Herodotus,  Cal¬ 
limachus,  and  Diodorus  Siculus,  made  them  return 
by  the  same  way  as  they  had  sailed  to  Colchis. 

All  traditions,  however,  agree  in  stating,  that 
the  object  of  the  Argonauts  was  to  fetch  the  golden 
it  fleece  which  was  kept  in  the  country  of  Aeetes. 

|  This  fleece  was  regarded  as  golden  as  early  as  the 
time  of  Hesiod  and  Pherecydes  (Eratosth.  Catcist. 
i  19),  but  in  the  extant  works  of  Hesiod  there  is 
no  trace  of  this  tradition,  and  Mimnermus  only 
:  calls  it  “a  large  fleece  in  the  town  of  Aeetes, 
where  the  rays  of  Helios  rest  in  a  golden  chamber.” 
Simonides  and  Acusilaus  described  it  as  of  purple 
colour.  (Schol.  ad  Eurip.  Med.  5,  ad  Apollon.  Rhod. 
iv.  1147.)  If,  therefore,  the  tradition  in  this  form 
had  any  historical  foundation  at  all,  it  would  seem 
to  suggest,  that  a  trade  in  furs  with  the  countries 
north  and  east  of  the  Euxine  was  carried  on  by 
the  Minyans  in  and  about  Iolcus  at  a  very  early 
time,  and  that  some  bold  mercantile  enterprise  to 
i  those  countries  gave  rise  to  the  story  about  the 
Argonauts.  In  later  traditions,  the  fleece  is  uni¬ 
versally  called  the  golden  fleece ;  and  the  won¬ 
drous  ram  who  wore  it  is  designated  by  the  name 
I  of  Chrysomallus,  and  called  a  son  of  Poseidon  and 
Theophane,  the  daughter  of  Brisaltes  in  the  island 
of  Crumissa.  (Hygin.  Fab.  188.)  Strabo  (xi. 
P-  499  ;  comp.  Appian,  de  Bell.' Mithrid.  103)  en¬ 
deavours  to  explain  the  story  about  the  golden 
fleece  from  the  Colchians’  collecting  by  means  of 
skins  the  gold  sand  which  was  earned  down  in 
their  rivers  from  the  mountains. 

lhe  ship  Argo  is  described  as  a  pentecontoros, 
that  is,  a  ship  with  fifty  oars,  and  is  said  to  have 
i  conveyed  the  same  number  of  heroes.  The  Scho¬ 
liast  on  Lycophron  (175)  is  the  only  writer  who 
states  the  number  of  the  heroes  to  have  been  one 
hundred.  But  the  names  of  the  fifty  heroes  are  not 
the  same  in  all  the  lists  of  the  Argonauts,  and  it  is 
a  useless  task  to  attempt  to  reconcile  them.  (Apol- 
i  lod.  i.  9.  §  16  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  14,  with  the  commen¬ 
tators  ;  compare  the  catalogue  of  the  Argonauts  in 
Burmann’s  edition  of  Val.  Flaccus.)  An  account 
of  the  writers  who  had  made  the  expedition  of  the 
Argonauts  the  subject  of  poems  or  critical  investi- 
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gations,  and  whose  works  were  used  by  Apollo¬ 
nius  Rhodius,  is  given  by  the  Scholiast  on  this 
poet.  Besides  the  Argonautics  of  the  Pseudo- 
Orpheus,  we  now  possess  only  those  of  Apollonius 
Rhodius,  and  his  Roman  imitator,  Valerius  Flaccus. 
The  account  which  is  preserved  in  Apollodorus’ 
Bibliotheca  (i.  9.  §§  16 — 27)  is  derived  from  the 
best  sources  that  were  extant  in  his  time,  and 
chiefly  from  Pherecydes.  We  shall  give  his  ac¬ 
count  here,  partly  because  it  is  the  plainest,  and 
partly  because  it  may  fill  up  those  parts  which 
Pindar  in  his  description  has  touched  upon  but 
slightly. 

When  Jason  was  commissioned  by  his  uncle 
Pelias  of  Iolcus  to  fetch  the  golden  fleece,  which 
was  suspended  on  an  oak-tree  in  the  grove  of  Ares 
in  Colchis,  and  was  guarded  day  and  night  by  a 
dragon,  he  commanded  Argus,  the  son  of  Phrixus, 
to  build  a  ship  with  fifty  oars,  in  the  prow  of 
which  Athena  inserted  a  piece  of  wood  from  the 
speaking  oaks  in  the  grove  at  Dodona,  and  he  in¬ 
vited  all  the  heroes  of  his  time  to  take  part  in  the 
expedition.  Their  first  landing-place  after  leaving 
Iolcus  was  the  island  of  Lemnos,  where  all  the 
women  had  just  before  murdered  their  fathers  and 
husbands,  in  consequence  of  the  anger  of  Aphro¬ 
dite.  Thoas  alone  had  been  saved  by  his  daughters 
and  his  wife  Hypsipyle.  The  Argonauts  united 
themselves  with  the  women  of  Lemnos,  and  Hyp¬ 
sipyle  bore  to  Jason  two  sons,  Euneus  and  Nebro- 
phonus.  From  Lemnos  the  Argonauts  sailed  to 
the  country  of  the  Doliones,  where  king  Cizycus 
received  them  hospitably.  They  left  the  country 
during  the  night,  and  being  thrown  back  on  the 
coast  by  a  contrary  wind,  they  were  taken  for 
Pelasgians,  the  enemies  of  the  Doliones,  and  a 
struggle  ensued,  in  which  Cizycus  was  slain ;  but 
being  recognised  by  the  Argonauts,  they  buried 
him  and  mourned  over  his  fate.  They  next  landed 
in  Mysia,  where  they  left  behind  Heracles  and 
Polyphemus,  who  had  gone  into  the  country  in 
search  of  Hylas,  whom  a  nymph  had  carried  off 
while  he  was  fetching  water  for  his  companions. 
In  the  country  of  the  Bebryces,  king  Amycus 
challenged  the  Argonauts  to  fight  with  him ;  and 
when  Polydeuces  was  killed  by  him,  the  Argo¬ 
nauts  in  revenge  slew  many  of  the  Bebryces,  and 
sailed  to  Salmydessus  in  Thrace,  where  the  seer 
Phineus  was  tormented  by  the  Harpyes.  When 
the  Argonauts  consulted  him  about  their  voyage, 
he  promised  his  advice  on  condition  of  their  deli¬ 
vering  him  from  the  Harpyes.  This  was  done  by 
Zetes  and  Calais,  two  sons  of  Boreas  ;  and  Phineus 
now  advised  them,  before  sailing  through  the  Sym- 
plegades,  to  mark  the  flight  of  a  dove,  and  to  judge 
from  its  fate  of  what  they  themselves  would  have 
to  do.  When  they  approached  the  Symplegades, 
they  sent  out  a  dove,  which  in  its  rapid  flight 
between  the  rocks  lost  only  the  end  of  its  tail. 
The  Argonauts  now,  with  the  assistance  of  Hera, 
followed  the  example  of  the  dove,  sailed  quickly 
between  the  rocks,  and  succeeded  in  passing  through 
without  injuring  their  ship,  with  the  exception  of 
some  ornaments  at  the  stem.  Henceforth  the 
Symplegades  stood  immoveable  in  the  sea.  On 
their  arrival  in  the  country  of  the  Mariandyni,  the 
Argonauts  were  kindly  received  by  their  king, 
Lycus.  The  seer  Idmon  and  the  helmsman  Tiphys 
died  here,  and  the  place  of  the  latter  was  supplied 
by  Ancaeus.  They  now  sailed  along  the  Thermo- 
don  and  the  Caucasus,  until  they  arrived  at  the 
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mouth  of  the  river  Phasis.  The  Colchian  king 
Aeetes  promised  to  give  up  the  golden  fleece,  if 
Jason  alone  would  yoke  to  a  plough  two  fire- 
breathing  oxen  with  brazen  feet,  and  sow  the  teeth 
of  the  dragon  which  had  not  been  used  by  Cadmus 
at  Thebes,  and  which  he  had  received  from  Athena. 
The  love  of  Medeia  furnished  Jason  with  means  to 
resist  fire  and  steel,  on  condition  of  his  taking  her 
as  his  wife ;  and  she  taught  him  how  he  was  to 
create  feuds  among  and  kill  the  warriors  that  were 
to  spring  up  from  the  teeth  of  the  dragon.  While 
Jason  was  engaged  upon  his  task,  Aeetes  formed 
plans  for  burning  the  ship  Argo  and  for  killing  all 
the  Greek  heroes.  But  Medeia’s  magic  powers 
sent  to  sleep  the  dragon  who  guarded  the  golden 
fleece;  and  after  Jason  had  taken  possession  of 
the  treasure,  he  and  his  Argonauts,  together  with 
Medeia  and  her  young  brother  Absyrtus,  embarked 
by  night  and  sailed  away.  Aeetes  pursued  them, 
but  before  he  overtook  them,  Medeia  murdered 
her  brother,  cut  him  into  pieces,  and  threw  his 
limbs  overboard,  that  her  father  might  be  detained 
in  his  pursuit  by  collecting  the  limbs  of  his  child. 
Aeetes  at  last  returned  home,  but  sent  out  a  great 
number  of  Colchians,  threatening  them  with  the 
punishment  intended  for  Medeia,  if  they  returned 
without  her.  While  the  Colchians  were  dispersed 
in  all  directions,  the  Argonauts  had  already  reached 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Eridanus.  But  Zeus,  in 
his  anger  at  the  murder  of  Absyrtus,  raised  a 
storm  which  cast  the  ship  from  its  road.  When 
driven  on  the  Absyrtian  islands,  the  ship  began  to 
speak,  and  declared  that  the  anger  of  Zeus  would 
not  cease,  unless  they  sailed  towards  Ausonia,  and 
got  purified  by  Circe.  They  now  sailed  along  the 
coasts  of  the  Ligyans  and  Celts,  and  through  the 
sea  of  Sardinia,  and  continuing  their  course  along 
the  coast  of  Tyrrhenia,  they  arrived  in  the  island 
of  Aeaea,  where  Circe  purified  them.  When  they 
were  passing  by  the  Sirens,  Orpheus  sang  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  Argonauts  being  allured  by  them.  Butes, 
however,  swam  to  them,  but  Aphrodite  carried 
him  to  Lilybaeum.  Thetis  and  the  Nereids  con¬ 
ducted  them  through  Scylla  and  Charybdis  and 
between  the  whirling  rocks  (nerpaL  TrAayKrai) ; 
and  sailing  by  the  Trinacian  island  with  its  oxen 
of  Helios,  they  came  to  the  Phaeacian  island  of 
Corcyra,  where  they  were  received  by  Alcinous. 
In  the  meantime,  some  of  the  Colchians,  not  being 
able  to  discover  the  Argonauts,  had  settled  at  the 
foot  of  the  Ceraunian  mountains  ;  others  occupied 
the  Absyrtian  islands  near  the  coast  of  Illyricum  ; 
and  a  third  band  overtook  the  Argonauts  in  the 
island  of  the  Phaeacians.  But  as  their  hopes  of 
recovering  Medeia  were  deceived  by  Arete,  the 
queen  of  Alcinous,  they  settled  in  the  island,  and 
the  Argonauts  continued  their  voyage.  [Alcinous.] 
During  the  night,  they  were  overtaken  by  a  storm  ; 
but  Apollo  sent  brilliant  flashes  of  lightning  which 
enabled  them  to  discover  a  neighbouring  island, 
which  they  called  Anaphe.  Here  they  erected  an 
altar  to  Apollo,  and  solemn  rites  were  instituted, 
which  continued  to  be  observed  down  to  very  late 
times.  Their  attempt  to  land  in  Crete  was  pre¬ 
vented  by  Talus,  who  guarded  the  island,  but  was 
killed  by  the  artifices  of  Medeia.  From  Crete 
they  sailed  to  Aegina,  and  from  thence  between 
Euboea  and  Locris  to  lolcus.  Respecting  the 
events  subsequent  to  their  arrival  in  lolcus,  see 
Aeson,  Medeia,  Jason,  Pelias.  (Compare 
Schoenemann,  de  Geograplda  A rgonautarum,  Got- 
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tingen,  1788  ;  Ukert,  Geog.  der  Griech.  u.  Rom. 

i.  2.  p.  320,  &c.  ;  Muller,  Orckom.  pp.  164,  &c., 
267,  &c.)  The  story  of  the  Argonauts  probably 
arose  out  of  accounts  of  commercial  enterprises 
which  the  wealthy  Minyans  made  to  the  coasts  of 
the  Euxine.  [L.  S.] 

ARGUS  (''Apyos).  1.  The  third  king  of 
Argos,  was  a  son  of  Zeus  and  Niobe.  (Apollod.  ii. 
1.  §  1,  &c.)  A  Scholiast  (ad  Horn.  II.  i.  1 15)  calls 
him  a  son  of  Apis,  whom  he  succeeded  in  the 
kingdom  of  Argos.  It  is  from  this  Argus  that  the 
country  afterwards  called  Argolis  and  all  Pelopon¬ 
nesus  derived  the  name  of  Argos.  (Hygin.  Fab. 
145  ;  Paus.  ii.  16.  §  1,  22.  §  6,  34.  §  5.)  By  Eu- 
adne,  or  according  to  others,  by  Peitho,  he  became 
the  father  of  Jasus,  Peiranthus  or  Peiras,  Epi- 
daurus,  Criasus,  and  Tiryns.  (Schol.  ad  Eurip.  Plioen. 
1151,  1147  ;  ad  Eurip.  Orest.  1252,  1248,  930.) 

2.  Surnamed  Panoptes.  His  parentage  is  stated 
differently,  and  his  father  is  called  Agenor,  Ares- 
tor,  Inachus,  or  Argus,  whereas  some  accounts  de¬ 
scribed  him  as  an  Autochthon.  (Apollod.  ii.  1,  2, 
&c. ;  Ov.  Met.  i.  264.)  He  derived  his  surname, 
Panoptes,  the  all-seeing,  from  his  possessing  a 
hundred  eyes,  some  of  which  were  always  awake. 
He  was  of  superhuman  strength,  and  after  he  had 
slain  a  fierce  bull  which  ravaged  Arcadia,  a  Satyr 
who  robbed  and  violated  persons,  the  serpent 
Echidna,  which  rendered  the  roads  unsafe,  and  the 
murderers  of  Apis,  who  was  according  to  some  ac¬ 
counts  his  father,  Hera  appointed  him  guardian  of 
the  cow  into  which  Io  had  been  metamorphosed. 
(Comp.  Schol.  ad  Eurip.  Phoen.  1151,  1213.) 
Zeus  commissioned  Hermes  to  carry  otf  the  cow, 
and  Hermes  accomplished  the  task,  according  to 
some  accounts,  by  stoning  Argus  to  death,  or  ac¬ 
cording  to  others,  by  sending  him  to  sleep  by  the 
sweetness  of  his  play  on  the  flute  and  then  cutting 
oif  his  head.  Hera  transplanted  his  eyes  to  the 
tail  of  the  peacock,  her  favourite  bird.  (Aeschyl. 
Prom.;  Apollod.  Ov.  II.  cc.) 

3.  The  builder  of  the  Argo,  the  ship  of  the  Argo¬ 

nauts,  was  according  to  Apollodorus  (ii.  9.  §§  1,  16), 
a  son  of  Phrixus.  Apollonius  Rhodius  (i.  112)  calls 
him  a  son  of  Arestor,  and  others  a  son  of  Hestor 
or  Poly  bus.  (Schol.  ad  Apollon.  Rhod.  i.  4,  ad 
Lycophr.  883;  Hygin.  Fab.  14;  Val.  Flacc.  i.  39, 
who  calls  him  a  Thespian.)  Argus,  the  son  of 
Phrixus,  was  sent  by  Aeetes,  his  grandfather,  after 
the  death  of  Phrixus,  to  take  possession  of  his  in¬ 
heritance  in  Greece.  On  his  voyage  thither 
he  suffered  shipwreck,  was  found  by  Jason 
in  the  island  of  Aretias,  and  carried  back  to 
Colchis.  (Apollon.  Rhod.  ii.  1095,  &c. ;  Hygin. 
Fab.  21.)  Hyginus  (Fab.  3)  relates  that  after  the 
death  of  Phrixus,  Argus  intended  to  flee  with  his 
brothers  to  Athamas.  [L.  S.] 

ARGYRA  (’ Apyvpa ),  the  nymph  of  a  well  in 
Achaia,  was  in  love  with  a  beautiful  shepherd-boy, 
Selemnus,  and  visited  him  frequently,  but  when 
his  youthful  beauty  vanished,  she  forsook  him. 
The  boy  now  pined  away  with  grief,  and  Aphro¬ 
dite,  moved  to  pity,  changed  him  into  the  river 
Selemnus.  There  was  a  popular  belief  in  Achaia, 
that  if  an  unhappy  lover  bathed  in  the  water  of 
this  river,  he  would  forget  the  grief  of  his  love. 
(Paus.  vii.  23.  §  2.)  "  [L.  S.] 

ARGYRUS,  ISAAC,  a  Greek  monk,  who 
lived  about  the  year  a.  d.  1373.  He  is  the 
author  of  a  considerable  number  of  works,  but  only 
one  of  them  has  yet  been  published,  viz.  a  work 
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upon  the  method  of  finding  the  time  when  Easter 
should  be  celebrated  (7r aax^ios  ^°-vdov),  which  he 
dedicated  to  Andronicus,  praefect  of  the  town  of 
Aenus  in  Thessaly.  It  was  first  edited,  with  a 
Latin  translation  and  notes,  by  J.  Christmann,  at 
Heidelberg,  1611,  4to.,  and  was  afterwards  insert¬ 
ed  by  Petavius  in  his  “  Uranologium”  (Paris, 
1630,  fob,  and  Antwerp,  1703,  fol.),  with  a  new 
Latin  translation  and  notes ;  but  the  last  chap¬ 
ter  of  the  work,  which  is  contained  in  Christ- 
mann’s  edition  and  had  been  published  before 
by  Jos.  Scaliger,  is  wanting  in  the  “  Uranologium.” 
Petavius  inserted  in  his  “Uranologium”  also  a 
second  “  canon  paschalis”  (iii.  p.  384),  which  he 
ascribes  to  Argyrus,  but  without  having  any 
authority  for  it.  There  exist  in  various  European 
libraries,  in  MS.,  several  works  of  Argyrus,  which 
have  not  yet  been  printed.  (Fabricius,  Bibl.  Gr. 
xi.  p.  126,  &c. ;  Cave,  Hist.  Lit.  i.  Append,  p.  63, 
ed.  London.  )  [L.  S.] 

ARIABIGNES  (’A piaelyvrjs),  the  son  of  Da- 
reius,  and  one  of  the  commanders  of  the  fleet  of 
his  brother  Xerxes,  fell  in  the  battle  of  Salamis, 
b.  c.  480.  (Herod,  vii.  97,  viii.  89.)  Plutarch 
calls  him  (Them.  c.  14)  Ariamenes,  and  speaks  of 
him  as  a  brave  man  and.  the  justest  of  the  brothers 
of  Xerxes.  The  same  writer  relates  ( de  Fratern. 
Am.  p.448;  comp.  Apoplith.  p.  173),  that  this 
Ariamenes  (called  by  Justin,  ii.  10,  Artemenes) 
laid  claim  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  Dareius,  as 
the  eldest  of  his  sons,  but  was  opposed  by  Xerxes, 
who  maintained  that  he  had  a  right  to  the  crown 
as  the  eldest  of  the  sons  born  after  Dareius  had 
become  king.  The  Persians  appointed  Artabanus 
to  decide  the  dispute ;  and  upon  his  declaring  in 
favour  of  Xerxes,  Ariamenes  immediately  saluted 
his  brother  as  king,  and  was  treated  by  him  with 
great  respect.  According  to  Herodotus  (vii.  2), 
who  calls  the  eldest  son  of  Dareius,  Artabazanes, 
this  dispute  took  place  in  the  life-time  of  Dareius. 

ARIADNE  (’ApiaSi^),  a  daughter  of  Minos 
and  Pasiphae  or  Creta.  (Apollod.  iii.  1.  §  2.) 
When  Theseus  was  sent  by  his  father  to  convey 
the  tribute  of  the  Athenians  to  Minotaurus, 
Ariadne  fell  in  love  with  him,  and  gave  him  the 
string  by  means  of  which  he  found  his  way  out  of 
the  Labyrinth,  and  which  she  herself  had  received 
from  Hephaestus.  Theseus  in  return  promised  to 
marry  her  (Plut.  Thes.  19;  Hygin.  Fab.  42; 
Didym.  ad  Odyss.  xi.  320),  and  she  accordingly 
left  Crete  with  him  ;  but  when  they  arrived  in  the 
island  of  Dia  (Naxos),  she  was  killed  there  by 
Artemis.  (Horn.  Od.  xi.  324.)  The  words  added 
in  the  Odyssey,  Alovvctov  fxapTvpiricru are  difficult 
to  understand,  unless  we  interpret  them  with 
Pherecydes  by  “  on  the  denunciation  of  Dionysus,” 
because  he  was  indignant  at  the  profanation  of  his 
grotto  by  the  love  of  Theseus  and  Ariadne.  In 
this  case  Ariadne  was  probably  killed  by  Artemis 
at  the  moment  she  gave  birth  to  her  twin  children, 
for  she  is  said  to  have  had  two  sons  by  Theseus, 
Oenopion  and  Staphylus.  The  more  common  tradi¬ 
tion,  however,  was,  that  Theseus  left  Ariadne  in 
Naxos  alive  ;  but  here  the  statements  again  differ, 
for  some  relate  that  he  was  forced  by  Dionysus  to 
leave  her  (Diod.  iv.  61,  v.  51;  Paus.  i.  20.  §  2,  ix. 
4:0.  §  2,  x.  29.  §  2),  and  that  in  his  grief  he  forgot 
to  take  down  the  black  sail,  wrhich  occasioned  the 
death  of  his  father.  According  to  others,  Theseus 
faithlessly  forsook  her  in  the  island,  and  different 
motives  are  given  for  this  act  of  faithlessness. 
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(Plut.  Thes.  20;  Ov.  Met.  viii.  175,  Heroid.  10; 
Hygin.  Fab.  43.)  According  to  this  tradition, 
Ariadne  put  an  end  to  her  own  life  in  despair,  or 
was  saved  by  Dionysus,  who  in  amazement  at  her 
beauty  made  her  his  wife,  raised  her  among 
the  immortals,  and  placed  the  crown  which  he 
gave  her  at  his  marriage  with  her,  among  the  stars. 
(Hesiod.  Theog.  949  ;  Ov.  Met.  1.  c. ;  Hygin.  Poet. 
Astr.  ii.  5.)  The  Scholiast  on  Apollonius  Rhodius 
(iii.  996)  makes  Ariadne  become  by  Dionysus  the 
mother  of  Oenopion,  Thoas,  Staphylus,  Latromis, 
Euan  thes,  and  Tauropolis.  There  are  several  cir¬ 
cumstances  in  the  story  of  Ariadne  which  offered  the 
happiest  subjects  for  works  of  art,  and  some  of  the 
finest  ancient  works,  on  gems  as  well  as  paintings, 
are  still  extant,  of  which  Ariadne  is  the  subject. 
(Lippert,  Dactylioth.  ii.  51,  i.  383,  384  ;  Maffei, 
Gem.  Ant.  iii.  33  ;  Pitture  d' Ercolano,  ii.  tab.  14  ; 
Bellori,  A  dm.  Rom.  Antiq.  Vest.  tab.  48  ;  Bottiger, 
Archaeol.  Mus.  part  i.)  [L.  S.] 

ARIAETHUS  (’ApiaiOos),  of  Tegea,  the  author 
of  a  work  on  the  early  history  of  Arcadia.  (Hygin. 
Poet.  Astr.  ii.  1 ;  Dionys.  i.  49,  where  ’A piaidcp  is 
the  right  reading.) 

AIIIAHUS  (’A picuos),  or  ARIDAE'US  (’Api- 
Scuos ),  the  friend  and  lieutenant  of  Cyrus,  com¬ 
manded  the  barbarians  in  that  prince’s  army  at 
the  battle  of  Cunaxa,  B.  c.  401.  (Xen.  Anab.  i.  8. 
§  5;  Diod.  xiv.  22;  comp.  Plut.  Artaoc.  c.  11.) 
After  the  death  of  Cyrus,  the  Cyrean  Greeks 
offered  to  place  Ariaeus  on  the  Persian  throne ; 
but  he  declined  making  the  attempt,  on  the  ground 
that  there  were  many  Persians  superior  to  himself, 
who  would  never  tolerate  him  as  king.  (Anab.  ii. 
1.  §  4,  2.  §  1.)  He  exchanged  oaths  of  fidelity, 
however  with  the  Greeks,  and,  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  their  retreat,  marched  in  company  with 
them ;  but  soon  afterwards  he  purchased  his  par¬ 
don  from  Artaxerxes  by  deserting  them,  and  aid¬ 
ing  (possibly  through  the  help  of  his  friend  Menon) 
the  treachery  of  Tissaphernes,  whereby  the  princi¬ 
pal  Greek  generals  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Per¬ 
sians.  (Anab.  ii.  2.  §  8,  &c.,  4.  §§  1,  2,  9,  5. 
§§  28,  38,  &c.  ;  comp.  Plut.  Artaoc.  c.  18.)  It 
was  perhaps  this  same  Ariaeus  who  was  em¬ 
ployed  by  Tithraustes  to  put  Tissaphernes  to  death 
in  accordance  with  the  king’s  order,  B.  c.  396. 
(Polyaen.  viii.  16;  Diod.  xiv.  80;  Wess.  and  Palm. 
ad  loc.;  comp.  Xen  .Hell.  iii.  1.  §  7.)  In  the  ensuing 
year,  b.  c.  395,  we  again  hear  of  Ariaeus  as  having 
revolted  from  Artaxerxes,  and  receiving  Spithridates 
and  the  Paphlagonians  after  their  desertion  of  the 
Spartan  service.  (Xen.  Hell.  iv.  1.  §  27  ;  Plut. 
Ages.  c.  11.)  [E.  E.] 

ARIA'MENES.  [Ariabignes.] 

ARIAMNES  (’ Apidfxvrjs).  I.  King,  or  more 
properly  satrap,  of  Cappadocia,  the  son  of  Datames, 
and  father  of  Ariarathes  I.,  reigned  50  years. 
(Diod.  xxxi.  Eel.  3.) 

II.  King  of  Cappadocia,  succeeded  his  father 
Ariarathes  II.  He  was  very  fond  of  his  children, 
and  shared  his  crown  with  his  son  Ariarathes  III. 
in  his  life-time.  (Diod.  1.  c .) 

ARIAMNES.  [Abgarus,  No.  1.] 

ARIANTAS  ('  Apiavras),  a  king  of  the  Scy¬ 
thians,  who,  in  order  to  learn  the  population  of  his 
people,  commanded  every  Scythian  to  bring  him 
an  arrow-head.  With  these  arrow-heads  he  made 
a  brazen  or  copper  vessel,  which  was  set  up  in  a 
place  called  Exampaeus,  between  the  rivers  Borys- 
thenes  and  IJypanis.  (Herod,  iv.  81.) 
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ARIA'NUS  (5A piavos),  a  friend  of  Bolis,  was 
employed  by  him  to  betray  Achaeus  to  Antiochus 
the  Great,  b.  c.  214.  (Polyb.  viii.  18,  &c.)  [See 
p.  8,  a.] 

ARIAPEITHES  (’ ApianeLdrjs ),  a  king  of  the 
Scythians,  the  father  of  Scyles,  was  treacherously 
killed  by  Spargapeithes,  the  king  of  the  Agathyrsi. 
Ariapeithes  was  a  contemporary  of  Herodotus,  for 
he  tells  us  that  he  had  from  Timnes,  the  guardian 
of  Ariapeithes,  an  account  of  the  family  of  Ana- 
charsis.  (Herod,  iv.  76,  78.) 

ARIARA'THES  ('Apiapddrjs.)  There  are  a 
great  many  Persian  names  beginning  with  Aria — , 
Ario — ,  and  Art — ,  which  all  contain  the  root  Hr, 
which  is  seen  in  ’ ApraToi ,  the  ancient  national 
name  of  the  Persians  (Herod,  vii.  61),  and  vApioi 
or  'A peioi,  likewise  an  ancient  designation  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  table-land  of  Persia.  (Herod, 
iii.  93,  vii.  62.)  Dr.  Rosen,  to  whom  we  are  in¬ 
debted  for  these  remarks,  (in  Quarterly  Journal  of 
Education ,  vol.  ix.  p.  336,)  also  observes  that  the 
name  Arii  is  the  same  with  the  Sanscrit  word 
Arya,  by  which  in  the  writings  of  the  Hindus  the 
followers  of  the  Brahmanical  law  are  designated. 
Pie  shews  that  Arya  signifies  in  Sanscrit  “  honour¬ 
able,  entitled  to  respect,”  and  Arta,  in  all  pro¬ 
bability,  “  honoured,  respected.”  In  Aria-rathes, 
the  latter  part  of  the  word  apparently  is  the  same 
as  the  Zend  ratu ,  “  great,  master  ”  (Bopp,  Verglei- 
chende  Grammatik ,  p.  196),  and  the  name  would 
therefore  signify  “an  honourable  master.”  (Comp. 
Pott,  Etymologische  Forschungen ,  p.  xxxvi.,  &c.) 

Ariarathes  was  the  name  of  several  kings  of 
Cappadocia,  who  traced  their  origin  to  Anaphas, 
one  of  the  seven  Persian  chiefs  who  slew  the 
Magi.  [Anaphas.] 

I.  The  son  of  Ariamnes  I.,  was  distinguish¬ 
ed  for  his  love  of  his  brother  Holophernes,  whom 
he  sent  to  assist  Ochus  in  the  recovery  of  Egypt, 
B.  c.  350.  After  the  death  of  Alexander,  Perdiccas 
appointed  Eumenes  governor  of  Cappadocia ;  but 
upon  Ariarathes  refusing  to  submit  to  Eumenes, 
Perdiccas  made  war  upon  him.  Ariarathes  was 
defeated,  taken  prisoner,  and  crucified,  together 
with  many  of  his  relations,  B.  c.  322.  Eumenes 
then  obtained  possession  of  Cappadocia.  Ariarathes 
was  82  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  death :  he 
had  adopted  as  his  son,  Ariarathes,  the  eldest  son 
of  his  brother  Holophernes.  (Diod.  xxxi.  Ed.  3, 
where  it  is  stated  that  he  fell  in  battle  ;  Diod. 
xviii.  16  ;  Arrian,  ap.  Phot.  Cod.  92,  p.  69,  b.  26. 
ed.  Bekker  ;  Appian,  Mithr.  8  ;  Lucian,  Macroh. 
13  ;  Plut.  Eumen.  3  ;  Justin,  xiii.  6,  whose  ac¬ 
count  is  quite  erroneous.) 

II.  Son  of  Holophernes,  fled  into  Armenia 
after  the  death  of  Ariarathes  I.  After  the  death 
of  Eumenes,  b.  c.  315,  he  recovered  Cappadocia 
with  the  assistance  of  Ardoates,  the  Armenian 
king,  and  killed  Amyntas,  the  Macedonian  go¬ 
vernor.  He  was  succeeded  by  Ariamnes  II.,  the 
eldest  of  his  three  sons.  (Diod.  xxxi.  Eel.  3.) 

III.  Son  of  Ariamnes  II.,  and  grandson  of 
the  preceding,  married  Stratonice,  a  daughter  of 
Antiochus  II.,  king  of  Syria,  and  obtained  a  share 
in  the  government  during  the  life-time  of  his 
father.  (Diod.  1.  c.) 

IV.  Son  of  the  preceding,  was  a  child  at  his 
accession,  and  reigned  b.  c.  220 — 163,  about  57 
years.  (Diod.  1.  c.  ;  Justin,  xxix.  1;  Polyb.  iv.  2.) 
He  married  Antiochis,  the  daughter  of  Antiochus 
III.,  king  of  Syria,  and,  in  consequence  of  this 
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alliance,  assisted  Antiochus  in  his  war  against  the 
Romans.  After  the  defeat  of  Antiochus  by  the 
Romans,  B.  c.  190,  Ariarathes  sued  for  peace  in 
188,  which  he  obtained  on  favourable  terms,  as 
his  daughter  was  about  that  time  betrothed  to 
Eumenes,  the  ally  of  the  Romans.  In  B.  c.  183 — 
179,  he  assisted  Eumenes  in  his  war  against  Phar- 
naces.  Polybius  mentions  that  a  Roman  embassy 
was  sent  to  Ariarathes  after  the  death  of  Antiochus 
IV.,  who  died  b.  c.  164.  Antiochis,  the  wife  of 
Ariarathes,  at  first  bore  him  no  children,  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  introduced  two  supposititious  ones,  who 
were  called  Ariarathes  and  Holophernes.  Subse¬ 
quently,  however,  she  bore  her  husband  two 
daughters  and  a  son,  Mithridates,  afterwards 
Ariarathes  V.,  and  then  informed  Ariarathes  of 
the  deceit  she  had  practised  upon  him.  The  other 
two  were  in  consequence  sent  away  from  Cap¬ 
padocia,  one  to  Rome,  the  other  to  Ionia.  (Liv. 
xxxvii.  31,  xxxviii.  38,  39  ;  Polyb.  xxii.  24,  xxv. 
2,  4,  xxvi.  6,  xxxi.  12,  13;  Appian,  Syr.  5,  32, 
42  ;  Diod.  1.  c .) 


V.  Son  of  the  preceding,  previously  called  Mi¬ 
thridates,  reigned  33  years,  b.  c.  163 — 130. 
He  was  surnamed  Philopator,  and  was  distin¬ 
guished  by  the  excellence  of  his  character  and  his 
cultivation  of  philosophy  and  the  liberal  arts. 
According  to  Livy  (xlii.  19),  he  was  educated  at 
Rome  ;  but  this  account  may  perhaps  refer  to  the 
other  Ariarathes,  one  of  the  supposititious  sons  of 
the  late  king.  In  consequence  of  rejecting,  at  the 
wish  of  the  Romans,  a  marriage  with  the  sister  of 
Demetrius  Soter,  the  latter  made  war  upon  him, 
and  brought  forward  Holophernes,  one  of  the  sup¬ 
posititious  sons  of  the  late  king,  as  a  claimant  of  the 
throne.  Ariarathes  was  deprived  of  his  kingdom, 
and  fled  to  Rome  about  b.  c.  158.  He  was  re¬ 
stored  by  the  Romans,  who,  however,  appear  to 
have  allowed  Holophernes  to  reign  jointly  with 
him,  as  is  expressly  stated  by  Appian  (Syr.  47), 
and  implied  by  Polybius  (xxxii.  20).  The  joint 
government,  however,  did  not  last  long  ;  for  we 
find  Ariarathes  shortly  afterwards  named  as  sole 
king.  In  b.  c.  154,  Ariarathes  assisted  Attalus  in 
his  war  against  Prusias,  and  sent  his  son  Demetrius 
in  command  of  his  forces.  He  fell  in  b.  c.  130,  in 
the  war  of  the  Romans  against  Aristonicus  of  Per- 
gamus.  In  return  for  the  succours  which  he  had 
brought  the  Romans  on  that  occasion,  Lycaonia 
and  Cilicia  were  added  to  the  dominions  of  his 
family.  By  his  wife  Laodice  he  had  six  children  ; 
but  they  were  all,  with  the  exception  of  the 
youngest,  killed  by  their  mother,  that  she  might 
obtain  the  government  of  the  kingdom.  After  she 
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had  been  put  to  death  by  the  people  on  account  of 
her  cruelty,  her  youngest  son  succeeded  to  the 
crown.  (Diod.  1.  c.,  Fxc.  xxiv.  p.  626,  ed.  Wess.; 
Polyb.  iii.  5,  xxxii.  20,  23,  xxxiii.  12  ;  Justin, 
xxxv.  1,  xxx vii.  1.) 

VI.  The  youngest  son  of  the  preceding,  reign¬ 
ed  about  34  years,  B.  c.  130 — 96.  He  was  a 
child  at  his  succession.  He  married  Laodice, 
the  sister  of  Mithridates  Eupator,  king  of  Pontus, 
and  was  put  to  death  by  Mithridates  by  means 
of  Gordius.  (Justin,  xxxvii.  1,  xxxviii.  1;  Mem- 
non,  ap.  Phot.  Cod.  224,  p.  230,  a.  41,  ed.  Bekker.) 
On  his  death  the  kingdom  was  seized  by  Nico- 
medes,  king  of  Bithynia,  who  married  Laodice, 
the  widow  of  the  late  king.  But  Nicomedes  was 
soon  expelled  by  Mithridates,  who  placed  upon 
the  throne, 


VII.  A  son  of  Ariarathes  VI.  He  was,  how¬ 
ever,  also  murdered  by  Mithridates  in  a  short 
time,  who  now  took  possession  of  his  kingdom. 
(Justin,  xxxviii.  1.)  The  Cappadocians  rebelled 
against  Mithridates,  and  placed  upon  the  throne, 


VIII.  A  second  son  of  Ariarathes  VI. ;  but 
he  was  speedily  driven  out  of  the  kingdom  by 
Mithridates,  and  shortly  afterwards  died  a  natural 
death.  By  the  death  of  these  two  sons  of 
Ariarathes  VI.,  the  royal  family  was  extinct. 
Mithridates  placed  upon  the  throne  one  of  his  own 
sons,  who  was  only  eight  years  old.  Nicomedes 
sent  an  embassy  to  Rome  to  lay  claim  to  the 
throne  for  a  youth,  who,  he  pretended,  was  a  third 
son  of  Ariarathes  VI.  and  Laodice.  Mithridates 
also,  with  equal  shamelessness,  says  Justin,  sent 
an  embassy  to  Rome  to  assert  that  the  youth, 
whom  he  had  placed  upon  the  throne,  was  a  de¬ 
scendant  of  Ariarathes  V.,  who  fell  in  the  war 
against  Aristonicus.  The  senate,  however,  did  not 
assign  the  kingdom  to  either,  but  granted  liberty 
to  the  Cappadocians.  But  as  the  people  wished 
for  a  king,  the  Romans  allowed  them  to  choose 
whom  they  pleased,  and  their  choice  fell  upon 
Ariobarzanes.  (Justin,  xxxviii.  1,  2  ;  Strab.  xii. 
p.  540.) 

IX.  A  son  of  Ariobarzanes  II.,  and  brother 
of  Ariobarzanes  III.  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  xv.  2),  reigned 
six  years,  b.  c.  42 — 36.  When  Caesar  had  con¬ 
firmed  Ariobarzanes  III.  in  this  kingdom,  he 
placed  Ariarathes  under  his  brother’s  government. 
Ariarathes  succeeded  to  the  crown  after  the  battle 
of  Philippi,  but  was  deposed  and  put  to  death  by 
Antony,  who  appointed  Archelaus  as  his  successor. 
(Appian,  B.  C.  v.  7  ;  Dion  Cass.  xlix.  32  ;  Val. 
Max.  ix.  15,  ex.  2.) 

Clinton  makes  this  Ariarathes  the  son  of  Ario¬ 
barzanes  III.  (whom  he  calls  the  second) ;  but  as 
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there  were  three  kings  of  the  name  of  Ariobarzanes, 
grandfather,  son,  and  grandson  [Ariobarzanes], 
and  Strabo  (xii.  p.  540)  says  that  the  family  be¬ 
came  extinct  in  three  generations,  it  seems  most 
probable,  that  this  Ariarathes  was  a  brother  of 
Ariobarzanes  III.  Cicero  (ad  Att.  xiii.  2)  speaks 
of  an  Ariarathes,  a  son  of  Ariobarzanes,  who  came 
to  Rome  in  b.  c.  45  ;  but  there  seems  no  reason  to 
believe  that  he  was  a  different  person  from  the  one 
mentioned  above,  the  son  of  Ariobarzanes  II. 

Respecting  the  kings  of  Cappadocia,  see  Clinton, 
F.  H.  vol.  iii.  Appendix,  c.  9. 

The  four  coins  that  have  been  given  above,  have 
been  placed  under  those  kings  to  whom  they  are 
usually  assigned ;  but  it  is  quite  uncertain  to  whom 
they  really  belong.  The  coins  of  these  kings  bear 
only  three  surnames,  EY2EBOY2,  EIII<t>ANOY2, 
and  4>IA0MHT0P02.  On  the  reverse  of  all, 
Pallas  is  represented.  (Eckhel,  iii.  p.  198.) 

ARIASPES  (’Apid(T7rrjs),  called  by  Justin  (x.  1) 
Ariarates,  one  of  the  three  legitimate  sons  of  Arta- 
xerxes  Mnemon,  was,  after  the  death  of  his  eldest 
brother  Dareius,  driven  to  commit  suicide  by  the 
intrigues  of  his  other  brother,  Ochus.  (Plut.  Artaoc. 
c.  30.) 

ARIBAELTS  (’Apffiaios),  the  king  of  the  Cap¬ 
padocians,  was  slain  by  the  Hyrcanians,  in  the  time 
of  the  elder  Cyrus,  according  to  Xenophon’s  Cyro- 
paedia.  (ii.  1.  §  5,  iv.  2.  §  31.) 

ARICI'NA  ( ApiKivi /),  a  surname  of  Artemis, 
derived  from  the  town  of  Aricia  in  Latium,  where 
she  was  worshipped.  A  tradition  of  that  place 
related  that  Hippoiytus,  after  being  restored  to  life 
by  Asclepius,  came  to  Italy,  ruled  over  Aricia,  and 
dedicated  a  grove  to  Artemis.  (Paus.  ii.  27.  §  4.) 
This  goddess  was  believed  to  be  the  Taurian 
Artemis,  and  her  statue  at  Aricia  was  considered 
to  be  the  same  as  the  one  which  Orestes  had 
brought  with  him  from  Tauris.  (Serv.  ad  Aen.  ii. 
116;  Strab.  v.  p.239;  Hygin.  Fab.  261.)  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Strabo,  the  priest  of  the  Arician  Artemis 
was  always  a  run-away  slave,  who  obtained  his 
office  in  the  following  manner  :  — The  sacred  grove 
of  Artemis  contained  one  tree  from  which  it  was 
not  allowed  to  break  off  a  branch ;  but  if  a  slave 
succeeded  in  effecting  it,  the  priest  was  obliged  to 
fight  with  him,  and  if  he  was  conquered  and  killed, 
the  victorious  slave  became  his  successor,  and 
might  in  his  turn  be  killed  by  another  slave,  who 
then  succeeded  him.  Suetonius  (Calig.  35)  calls 
the  priest  rex  nemorensis.  Ovid  (Fast.  iii.  260, 
&c.),  Suetonius,  and  Pausanias,  speak  of  contests 
of  slaves  in  the  grove  at  Aricia,  which  seem  to 
refer  to  the  frequent  fights  between  the  priest  and 
a  slave  who  tried  to  obtain  his  office.  [L.  S.] 

ARIDAEUS.  [Ariaeus  ;  Arrhidaeus.] 

ARIDO'LIS  (’Apt'SwAis),  tyrant  of  Alabanda  in 
Caria,  accompanied  Xerxes  in  his  expedition  against 
Greece,  and  was  taken  by  the  Greeks  off  Artemi- 
sium,  b.  c.  480,  and  sent  to  the  isthmus  of  Corinth 
in  chains.  (Herod,  vii.  195.) 

ARIGNO'TE  (’ApL'yvd'rr]),  of  Samos,  a  female 
Pythagorean  philosopher,  is  sometimes  described  as 
a  daughter,  at  other  times  merely  as  a  disciple  of 
Pythagoras  and  Theano.  She  wrote  epigrams  and 
several  works  upon  the  worship  and  mysteries  of 
Dionysus.  (Suidas,  s.v.  'Apiyvcerr),  ©earn),  Tlvday.; 
Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  iv.  p.  522,  d.,  Paris,  1629  ; 
Harpocrat.  s.  v.  EfioT.) 

ARIGNO'TUS  (  Aphyi/coTos),  a  Pythagorean  in 
the  time  of  Lucian,  was  renowned  for  his  wisdom, 
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and  had  the  surname  of  lepos.  ( Lucian,  Philopseud. 
c.  29,  &c.) 

ARIMA'ZES  (’A pifi&frs)  or  ARIOMA'ZES 
{’Apioyafys),  a  chief  who  had  possession,  in  B.  c. 
328,  of  a  very  strong  fortress  in  Sogdiana,  usually 
called  the  Rock,  which  Droysen  identifies  with  a 
place  called  Kohiten,  situate  near  the  pass  of 
Kolugha  or  Derbend.  Arimazes  at  first  refused  to 
surrender  the  place  to  Alexander,  but  afterwards 
yielded  when  some  of  the  Macedonians  had  climbed 
to  the  summit.  In  this  fortress  Alexander  found 
Roxana,  the  daughter  of  the  Bactrian  chief,  Oxy- 
artes,  whom  he  made  his  wife.  Curtius  (vii.  11) 
relates,  that  Alexander  crucified  Arimazes  and  the 
leading  men  who  were  taken  ;  but  this  is  not  men¬ 
tioned  by  Arrian  (iv.  19)  or  Polyaenus  (iv.  3.  §  29), 
and  is  improbable.  (Comp.  Strab.  xi.  p.  517.) 

ARIMNESTUS  ( ’A pigv^crTos  ),  the  com¬ 
mander  of  the  Plataeans  at  the  battles  of  Marathon 
and  Plataea.  (Paus.  ix.  4.  §  1  ;  Herod,  ix.  72; 
Plut.  Arist.  c.  11.)  The  Spartan  who  killed  Mar- 
donius  is  called  by  Plutarch  Arimnestus,  but  by 
Herodotus  Aeimestus.  [Aeimnestus.] 

ARIOBARZA'NES  (’A pto§ap^dvr]s).  1.  The 
name  of  three  kings  or  satraps  of  Pontus. 

I.  Was  betrayed  by  his  son  Mithri dates  to  the 
Persian  king.  (Xen.  Cyr.  viii.  8.  §  4 ;  Aristot. 
Polit.  v.  8.  §  15,  ed.  Schneid.)  It  is  doubtful 
whether  this  Ariobarzanes  is  the  same  who  con¬ 
ducted  the  Athenian  ambassadors,  in  B.  c.  405,  to 
the  sea-coast  of  Mysia,  after  they  had  been  de¬ 
tained  three  years  by  order  of  Cyrus  (Xen.  Hell. 
i.  4.  §  7),  or  the  same  who  assisted  Antalcidas  in 
b.  c.  388.  {Id.  v.  1.  §  28.) 

II.  Succeeded  his  father,  Mithridates  I.,  and 
reigned  26  years,  b.  c.  363 — 337.  (Diod.  xvi.  90.) 
He  appears  to  have  held  some  high  office  in 
the  Persian  court  five  years  before  the  death  of 
his  father,  as  we  find  him,  apparently  on  behalf  of 
the  king,  sending  an  embassy  to  Greece  in  B.  c. 
368.  (Xen.  Hell.  vii.  1.  §  27.)  Ariobarzanes,  who 
is  called  by  Diodorus  (xv.  90)  satrap  of  Phrygia, 
and  by  Nepos  {Datam.  c.  2)  satrap  of  Lydia,  Ionia, 
and  Phrygia,  revolted  from  Artaxerxes  in  b.  c.  362, 
and  may  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  inde¬ 
pendent  kingdom  of  Pontus.  Demosthenes,  in 
B.  C.  352,  speaks  of  Ariobarzanes  and  his  three 
sons  having  been  lately  made  Athenian  citizens. 
{In  Aristocrat,  pp.  666,  687.)  He  mentions  him 
again  {pro  Rhod.  p.  193)  in  the  following  year, 
B.  c.  351,  and  says,  that  the  Athenians  had  sent 
Timotheus  to  his  assistance ;  but  that  when  the 
Athenian  general  saw  that  Ariobarzanes  was  in 
open  revolt  against  the  king,  he  refused  to  assist 
him. 

III.  The  son  of  Mithridates  III.,  began  to  reign 
b.  c.  266  and  died  about  b.  c.  240.  He  obtained 
possession  of  the  city  of  Amastris,  which  was  sur¬ 
rendered  to  him.  (Memnon,  cc.  16,  24,  ed.  Orelli.) 
Ariobarzanes  and  his  father,  Mithridates,  sought 
the  assistance  of  the  Gauls,  who  had  come  into 
Asia  twelve  years  before  the  death  of  Mithridates, 
to  expel  the  Egyptians  sent  by  Ptolemy.  (Apollon. 
ap.  Steph.  Byz.  s.  v.  “  Ay  kv  pa.)  Ariobarzanes  was 
succeeded  by  Mithridates  IV. 

2.  The  satrap  of  Persis,  fled  after  the  battle  of 
Guagamela,  b.  c.  331,  to  secure  the  Persian  Gates, 
a  pass  which  Alexander  had  to  cross  in  his  march  to 
Persepolis.  Alexander  was  at  first  unable  to  force 
the  pass  ;  but  some  prisoners,  or,  according  to  other 
accounts,  a  Lycian,  having  acquainted  him  with  a 
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way  over  the  mountains,  he  was  enabled  to  gain 
the  heights  above  the  Persian  camp.  The  Persians 
then  took  to  flight,  and  Ariobarzanes  escaped  with 
a  few  horsemen  to  the  mountains.  (Arrian,  iii.  18  ; 
Diod.  xvii.  68 :  Curt.  v.  3,  4.) 

3.  The  name  of  three  kings  of  Cappadocia. 
Clinton  {F.  H.  iii.  p.  436)  makes  only  two  of  this 
name,  but  inscriptions  and  coins  seem  to  prove  that 
there  were  three. 

I.  Surnamed  Philoromaeus  {QiAopcogaios)  on 
coins  (b.  c.  93 — 63),  was  elected  king  by  the 
Cappadocians,  under  the  direction  of  the  Romans, 
about  b.c.  93.  (Justin,  xxxviii.  2;  Strab.  xii.  p.  540; 
Appian,  Mithr.  10.)  He  was  several  times  ex¬ 
pelled  from  his  kingdom  by  Mithridates,  and  as 
often  restored  by  the  Romans.  He  seems  to  have 
been  driven  out  of  his  kingdom  immediately  after 
his  accession,  as  we  find  that  he  was  restored  by 
Sulla  in  b.  c.  92.  (Plut.  Sulla ,  5  ;  Liv.  Epit.  70; 
Appian,  Mithr.  57.)  He  was  a  second  time  ex¬ 
pelled  about  b.  c.  90,  and  fled  to  Rome.  He  was 
then  restored  by  M.’  Aquillius,  about  b.  c.  89 
(Appian,  Mithr.  10,  11  ;  Justin,  xxxviii.  3),  but 
was  expelled  a  third  time  in  b.c.  88.  In  this  year 
war  was  declared  between  the  Romans  and  Mith¬ 
ridates  ;  and  Ariobarzanes  was  deprived  of  his 
kingdom  till  the  peace  in  B.  c.  84,  when  he  again 
obtained  it  from  Sulla,  and  was  established  in  it 
by  Curio.  (Plut.  Sulla ,  22,  24  ;  Dion  Cass.  Fragm. 
173,  ed.  Reim. ;  Appian,  Mithr.  60.)  Ariobar¬ 
zanes  appears  to  have  retained  possession  of  Cap¬ 
padocia,  though  frequently  harassed  by  Mithridates, 
till  b.  c.  66,  when  Mithridates  seized  it  after  the 
departure  of  Lucullus  and  before  the  arrival  of 
Pompey.  (Cic.  pro  Leg.  Man.  2,  5.)  He  was, 
however,  restored  by  Pompey,  who  also  increased 
his  dominions.  Soon  after  this,  probably  about 
b.  c.  63,  he  resigned  the  kingdom  to  his  son. 
(Appian,  Mithr.  105,  114,  B.C.  i.  103  ;  Val.Max. 
v.  7.  §  2.)  We  learn  from  a  Greek  inscription 
quoted  by  Eckhel  (iii.  p.  199),  that  the  name  of 
his  wife  was  Athenais,  and  that  their  son  was 
Philopator.  The  inscription  on  the  coin  from 
which  the  annexed  drawing  was  made,  is  indis¬ 
tinct  and  partly  effaced  :  it  should  be  BA2IAEA2 
APIOBAPZANOT  4>IAOPflMAIOT.  Pallas  is  re¬ 
presented  holding  a  small  statue  of  Victory  in  her 
right  hand. 


II.  Surnamed  Philopator  (4uAo7rdT&>p),  according 
to  coins,  succeeded  his  father  b.  c.  63.  The  time 
of  his  death  is  not  known ;  but  it  must  have  been 
previous  to  b.  c.  51,  in  which  year  his  son  was 
reigning.  He  appears  to  have  been  assassinated, 
as  Cicero  {ad  Fam.  xv.  2)  reminds  the  son  of  the 
fate  of  his  father.  Cicero  also  mentions  this  Ario¬ 
barzanes  in  one  of  his  orations.  {De  Prov.  Cons.  4.) 
It  appears,  from  an  inscription,  that  his  wife,  as 
well  as  his  father’s,  was  named  Athenais. 

III.  Surnamed  Eusebes  and  Philoromaeus  (Eil- 
ae§-r)s  Kal  4> LAopw paios ),  according  to  Cicero  {ad 
Fain.  xv.  2)  and  coins,  succeeded  his  father  not 
long  before  b.c.  51.  (Cic.  l.c.)  While  Cicero  was 
in  Cilicia,  he  protected  Ariobarzanes  from  a  con- 
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spiracy  which  was  formed  against  him,  and  esta¬ 
blished  him  in  his  kingdom.  (Ad  Fam.  ii.  17, 
xv.  2,  4,  5,  ad  Att.  v.  20;  Plut.  Cic.  36.)  It 
appears  from  Cicero  that  Ariobarzanes  was  very 
poor,  and  that  he  owed  Pompey  and  M.  Brutus 
large  sums  of  money.  (Ad  Att.  vi.  1 — 3.)  In 
the  war  between  Caesar  and  Pompey,  he  came  to 
the  assistance  of  the  latter  with  five  hundred  horse¬ 
men.  (Caes.  B.  C.  iii.  4 ;  Flor.  iv.  2.)  Caesar, 
however,  forgave  him,  and  enlarged  his  territories. 
He  also  protected  him  against  the  attacks  of  Phar- 
naces,  king  of  Pontus.  (Dion  Cass.  xli.  63,  xlii.  48; 
Hirt.  Bell.  Alex.  34,  &c.)  He  was  slain  in  B.c.  42 
by  Cassius,  because  he  was  plotting  against  him  in 
Asia.  (Dion  Cass,  xlvii.  33  ;  Appian,  B.  C.  iv.  63.) 
On  the  annexed  coin  of  Ariobarzanes  the  inscrip¬ 


tion  is  BA2IAEH2  APIOBAPZANOT  ET2EBOT2 
KAI  4>IAOPnMAIOT.  (Eckhel,  iii.  p.  200.) 

ARIOMARDUS  (’A piogapSos),  a  Persian  word, 
the  latter  part  of  which  is  the  same  as  the  Persian 
merd  (vir),  whence  comes  merdi  (virilitas,  virtus). 
Ario-mardus  would  therefore  signify  “  a  man  or 
hero  honourable,  or  entitled  to  respect.’1  (Pott, 
Etymologische  Forschungen ,  p.  xxxvi.)  Respecting 
the  meaning  of  Ario,  see  Ariarathes. 

1  The  son  of  Dareius  and  Parmys,  the  daughter 
of  Smerdis,  commanded  the  Moschi  and  Tibareni 
in  the  army  of  Xerxes.  (Herod,  vii.  78.) 

2.  The  brother  of  Artuphius,  commanded  the 
Caspii  in  the  army  of  Xerxes.  (Herod,  vii.  67.) 

3.  The  ruler  of  Thebes  in  Egypt,  one  of  the 
commanders  of  the  Egyptians  in  the  army  of 
Xerxes.  (Aesch.  Pers.  38,  313.) 

ARI'ON  (’A piwv).  1.  An  ancient  Greek  bard 
and  great  master  on  the  cithara,  was  a  native  of 
Methymna  in  Lesbos,  and,  according  to  some  ac¬ 
counts,  a  son  of  Cyclon  or  of  Poseidon  and  the 
nymph  Oncaea.  He  is  called  the  inventor  of  the 
dithyrambic  poetry,  and  of  the  name  dithyramb. 
(Herod,  i.  23;  Schol.  ad  Find.  01.  xiii.  25.)  All 
traditions  about  him  agree  in  describing  him  as  a 
contemporary  and  friend  of  Periander,  tyrant  of 
Corinth,  so  that  he  must  have  lived  about  B.  c. 
700.  He  appears  to  have  spent  a  great  part  of  his 
life  at  the  court  of  Periander,  but  respecting  his 
life  and  his  poetical  or  musical  productions, 
scarcely  anything  is  known  beyond  the  beautiful 
story  of  his  escape  from  the  sailors  with  whom  he 
sailed  from  Sicily  to  Corinth.  On  one  occasion, 
thus  runs  the  story,  Arion  went  to  Sicily  to  take 
part  in  some  musical  contest.  He  won  the  prize, 
and,  laden  with  presents,  he  embarked  in  a  Corin¬ 
thian  ship  to  return  to  his  friend  Periander.  The 
rude  sailors  coveted  his  treasures,  and  meditated 
his  murder.  Apollo,  in  a  dream,  informed  his  be¬ 
loved  bard  of  the  plot.  After  having  tried  in  vain 
to  save  his  life,  he  at  length  obtained  permission 
once  more  to  seek  delight  in  his  song  and  playing 
on  the  cithara.  In  festal  attire  he  placed  himself 
m  the  prow  of  the  ship  and  invoked  the  gods  in 
inspired  strains,  and  then  threw  himself  into  the 
sea.  But  many  song-loving  dolphins  had  assem- 
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bled  round  the  vessel,  and  one  of  them  now  took 
the  bard  on  its  back  and  carried  him  to  Taenarus, 
from  whence  he  returned  to  Corinth  in  safety,  and 
related  his  adventure  to  Periander.  When  the 
Corinthian  vessel  arrived  likewise,  Periander  in¬ 
quired  of  the  sailors  after  Arion,  and  they  said 
that  he  had  remained  behind  at  Tarentum ;  but 
when  Arion,  at  the  bidding  of  Periander,  came 
forward,  the  sailors  owned  their  guilt  and  were 
punished  according  to  their  desert.  (Herod,  i.  24  ; 
Gellius,  xvi.  19  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  194  ;  Paus.  iii.  25. 
§  5.)  In  the  time  of  Herodotus  and  Pausanias 
there  existed  on  Taenarus  a  brass  monument, 
which  Avas  dedicated  there  either  by  Periander  or 
Arion  himself,  and  which  represented  him  riding 
on  a  dolphin.  Arion  and  his  cithara  (lyre)  were 
placed  among  the  stars.  (Hygin.  1.  c. ;  Serv.  ad 
Virg.  Eclog.  viii.  54  ;  Aelian,  H.  A.  xii.  45.)  A 
fragment  of  a  hymn  to  Poseidon,  ascribed  to  Arion, 
is  contained  in  Bergk’s  Poetae  Lyrici  Graeci.  p. 
566,  &c. 

2.  A  fabulous  horse,  Avhich  Poseidon  begot  by 
Demeter ;  for  in  order  to  escape  from  the  pursuit 
of  Poseidon,  the  goddess  had  metamorphosed  her¬ 
self  into  a  mare,  and  Poseidon  deceived  her  by 
assuming  the  figure  of  a  horse.  Demeter  after¬ 
wards  gave  birth  to  the  horse  Arion,  and  a 
daughter  whose  name  remained  unknown  to  the 
uninitiated.  (Paus.  viii.  25.  §  4.)  According  to 
the  poet  Antimachus  (ap.  Paus.  1.  c .)  this  horse 
and  Caerus  were  the  offspring  of  Gaea  ;  whereas, 
according  to  other  traditions,  Poseidon  or  'Zephyrus 
begot  the  horse  by  a  Harpy.  (Eustath.  ad  Horn. 
p.  1051  ;  Quint.  Smyrn.  iv.  570.)  Another  story 
related,  that  Poseidon  created  Arion  in  his  con¬ 
test  with  Athena.  (Serv.  ad  Virg.  Georg,  i.  12.) 
From  Poseidon  the  horse  passed  through  the 
hands  of  Copreus,  Oncus,  and  Heracles,  from  whom 
it  was  received  by  Adrastus.  (Paus.  1.  c.;  Hesiod. 
Scut.  Here.  120.)  [L.  S.] 

ARIOVISTUS,  a  German  chief,  who  engaged 
in  war  against  C.  Julius  Caesar  in  Gaul,  B.  c.  58. 
For  some  time  before  that  year,  Gaul  had  been 
distracted  by  the  quarrels  and  wars  of  two  parties, 
the  one  headed  by  the  Aedui  (in  the  modern 
Burgundy),  the  other  by  the  Arverni  (Auvergne), 
and  Sequani  (to  the  W.  of  Jura).  The  latter  called 
in  the  aid  of  the  Germans,  of  whom  at  first  about 
15,000  crossed  the  Rhine,  and  their  report  of  the 
wealth  and  fertility  of  Gaul  soon  attracted  large 
bodies  of  fresh  invaders.  The  number  of  the 
Germans  in  that  country  at  length  amounted  to 
120,000  :  a  mixed  multitude,  consisting  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  following  tribes  :  —  the  Harudes,  Mar- 
comanni,  Triboci,  Vangiones,  Nemetes,  Sedusii, 
and  Suevi,  most  of  whom  had  lately  occupied  the 
country  stretching  from  the  right  bank  of  the 
Rhine  to  the  Danube,  and  northwards  to  the 
Riesengebirge  and  Erzgebirge,  or  even  beyond 
them.  At  their  head  was  Ariovistus,  whose  name 
is  supposed  to  have  been  Latinized  from  Heer ,  u  a 
host,”  and  Furst ,  “  a  prince,”  and  who  was  so 
powerful  as  to  receive  from  the  Roman  senate  the 
title  of  amicus.  They  entirely  subdued  the  Aedui, 
and  compelled  them  to  give  hostages  to  the  Sequani, 
and  swear  never  to  seek  help  from  Rome.  But  it 
fared  worse  with  the  conquerors  than  the  con¬ 
quered,  for  Ariovistus  first  seized  a  third  part  of 
the  Sequanian  territory,  as  the  price  of  the  triumph 
which  he  had  won  for  them,  and  soon  after  de¬ 
manded  a  second  portion  of  equal  extent.  Divi- 
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tiacus,  the  only  noble  Aeduan  who  had  neither 
given  hostages  nor  taken  the  oath,  requested  help 
from  Caesar,  and  was  accompanied  by  a  numerous 
deputation  of  Gallic  chiefs  of  all  tribes,  who  had 
now  forgotten  their  mutual  quarrels  in  their  terror 
of  the  common  foe.  They  all  expressed  the  greatest 
fear  lest  their  request  should  be  known  to  Ario- 
vistus,  and  the  Sequani  regarded  him  with  such 
awe,  that  they  durst  not  utter  a  word  to  Caesar, 
but  only  shewed  their  misery  by  their  downcast 
looks.  Caesar,  who  was  afraid  that  first  Gaul  and 
then  Italy  would  be  overrun  by  the  barbarians, 
sent  orders  to  Ariovistus  to  prevent  the  irruption 
of  any  more  Germans,  and  to  restore  the  hostages 
to  the  Aedui;  These  demands  were  refused  in 
the  same  haughty  tone  of  defiance  which  Ariovistus 
had  before  used  in  declining  an  interview  proposed 
by  Caesar.  Both  parties  then  advanced  with  war¬ 
like  intentions,  and  the  Romans  seized  Vesontio 
(Besanpon),  the  chief  town  of  the  Sequani.  Here 
they  were  so  terrified  by  the  accounts  which  they 
heard  of  the  gigantic  bulk  and  fierce  courage  of  the 
Germans,  that  they  gave  themselves  up  to  despair, 
and  the  camp  was  filled  with  men  making  their 
wills.  Caesar  reanimated  them  by  a  brilliant 
speech,  at  the  end  of  which  he  said  that,  if  they 
refused  to  advance,  he  should  himself  proceed  with 
his  favourite  tenth  legion  only.  Upon  this  they 
repented  of  their  despondency,  and  prepared  for 
battle.  Before  this  could  take  place,  an  inter¬ 
view  between  Caesar  and  Ariovistus  was  at  last 
held  by  the  request  of  the  latter.  They  could 
come,  however,  to  no  agreement,  but  the  battle 
was  still  delayed  for  some  days  ;  Ariovistus  con¬ 
triving  means  of  postponing  it,  on  account  of  a 
prophecy  that  the  Germans  would  not  succeed  if 
they  engaged  before  the  new  moon.  The  battle 
ended  by  the  total  defeat  of  Ariovistus,  who  im¬ 
mediately  fled  with  his  army  to  the  Rhine,  a 
distance  of  50  miles  from  the  field.  Some  crossed 
the  river  by  swimming,  others  in  small  boats,  and 
among  the  latter  Ariovistus  himself.  His  two 
wives  perished  in  the  retreat ;  one  of  his  daughters 
was  taken  prisoner,  the  other  killed.  The  fame  of 
Ariovistus  long  survived  in  Gaul,  so  that  in  Tacitus 
[Hist.  iv.  73)  we  find  Cerealis  telling  the  Treveri 
that  the  Romans  had  occupied  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine,  “  nequis  alius  Ariovistus  regno  GaUiarum 
potiretur This  shews  that  the  representation 
which  Caesar  gives  of  his  power  is  not  exaggerated. 
(Caes.  B.  G.  i.  31 — *53  ;  Dion  Cass,  xxxviii.  31, 
&c. ;  Plut.  Caes.  18  ;  Liv.  Epit.  104.)  [G.  E.  L.C.] 

ARIPHRON  (’A ptcppwv).  1.  The  father  of 
Xanthippus,  and  grandfather  of  Pericles.  (Herod, 
vi.  131,  136,  vii.  33,  viii.  131  ;  Pans.  iii.  7.  §  8.) 

2.  The  brother  of  Pericles.  ( Plat.  Protag.  p. 
320,  a.) 

3.  Of  Sicyon,  a  Greek  poet,  the  author  of  a  beau¬ 
tiful  paean  to  health  [‘Tyieia),  which  has  been 
preserved  by  Athenaeus.  (xv.  p.  702,  a.)  The 
beginning  of  the  poem  is  quoted  by  Lucian  ( de 
Lapsu  inter  Salt.  c.  6.)  and  Maximus  Tyrius  (xiii. 
1.)  It  is  printed  in  Bergk’s  Poetae  Lyrici  Graeci , 
p.  841. 

ARISBE  ('Apia§7]).  1.  A  daughter  of  Merops 

and  first  wife  of  Priam,  by  whom  she  became  the 
mother  of  Aesacus,  but  was  afterwards  resigned  to 
Hyrtacus.  (Apollod.  i.  12.  §  5.)  According  to 
some  accounts,  the  Trojan  town  of  Arisbe  derived 
its  name  from  her.  (Steph.  Byz.  s.  u.) 

2.  A  daughter  of  Teucer  and  wife  of  Dardanus. 
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She  was  a  native  of  Crete,  and  some  traditions 
stated  that  it  was  this  Arisbe  who  gave  the  name 
to  the  town  of  Arisbe.  (Steph.  Byz.  s.  v. ;  Lycophr. 
1308.)  According  to  others,  Bateia  was  the  wife 
of  Dardanus.  (Apollod.  iii.  12.  §  1 ;  comp.  Eustath. 
ad  Horn.  p.  894.) 

3.  A  daughter  of  Macarus,  and  wife  of  Paris, 
from  whom  the  town  of  Arisbe  in  Lesbos  derived 
its  name.  (Steph.  Byz.  s.  v. ;  Eustath.  l.c.)  [L.  S.] 

ARISTAE'NETUS  (’ApicrrcuVeros),  of  Dymae, 
an  Achaean  general,  the  commander  of  the  Achaean 
cavalry  on  the  right  wing  in  the  battle  of  Mantineia, 
b.  c.  207.  (Polyb.  xi.  11.)  [Aristaenus.J 

2.  The  author  of  a  work  on  Phaselis,  of  which 
the  first  book  is  quoted  by  Stephanus  Byz.  ( s .  v. 
TeAa.)  He  appears  also  to  have  written  on  Egypt 
and  the  good  things  of  the  Nile.  (Eudoc.  Viol.  p. 
67.)  Fabricius  [Bill.  Graec.  ii.  p.  69 7)  mentions 
several  other  persons  of  this  name. 

ARISTAE/NETUS(>Api(TTaAeTos),the  reputed 
author  of  two  books  of  Love-Letters  [emaroXal 
epioriKai),  which  were  first  edited  by  Sambucus, 
(Antwerp,  1566),  and  subsequently  by  de  Pauw, 
(Utrecht,  1736),  Abresch,  (Zwoll.  i 749),  and 
Boissonade  (1822).  These  Letters  are  taken  al¬ 
most  entirely  from  Plato,  Lucian,  Philostratus, 
and  Plutarch ;  and  so  owe  to  their  reputed  author 
Aristaenetus  nothing  but  the  connexion.  They 
are  short  unconnected  stories  of  love  adventures ; 
and  if  the  language  in  occasional  sentences,  or 
even  paragraphs,  is  terse  and  elegant,  yet  on  the 
whole  they  are  only  too  insipid  to  be  disgusting. 

Of  the  author  nothing  is  known.  It  has  been 
conjectured,  that  he  is  the  same  as  Aristaenetus  of 
Nicaea,  to  whom  several  of  Libanius’  Epistles  are 
addressed,  and  who  lost  his  life  in  the  earthquake 
in  Nicomedia,  a.  d.  358.  (Comp.  Ammian.  Mar¬ 
cell.  xvii.  7.)  That  this  supposition,  however,  is 
erroneous,  is  proved  by  the  mention  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  pantomimus  Caramallus  in  one  of  the  epis¬ 
tles,  who  is  mentioned  in  the  fifth  century  by 
Sidonius  Apolloniaris  (xxiii.  267)  as  his  contem¬ 
porary.  Sidonius  died  A.  d.  484.  [C.  T.  A.] 

ARISTAENUS  (’A pLcrraivos'),  of  Megalopolis, 
sometimes  called  Aristaenetus  by  Polybius 
(Sch weigh,  ad  Polyb.  xvii.  1)  and  Plutarch  [Phi- 
lop.  13,  17).  Aristaenus,  however,  appears  to  be 
the  correct  name.  He  was  strategus  of  the  Achaean 
league  in  b.  c.  198,  and  induced  the  Achaeans  to 
join  the  Romans  in  the  war  against  Philip  of  Ma- 
cedon.  Polybius  defends  him  from  the  charge  of 
treachery  for  having  done  so.  In  the  following 
year  (b.  c.  197)  he  wras  again  strategus  and  accom¬ 
panied  the  consul  T.  Quinctius  Flamininus  to  his 
interview  with  Philip.  (Polyb.  xxxii.  19 — 21, 
32  ;  Polyb.  xvii.  1,  7,  1  3.)  In  the  same  year  he 
also  persuaded  the  Boeotians  to  espouse  the  side 
of  the  Romans.  (Liv.  xxxiii.  2.)  In  B.  c.  195, 
when  he  was  again  strategus,  he  joined  Flamininus 
with  10,000  foot  and  1 000  horse  in  order  to  attack 
Nabis.  (Liv.  xxxiv.  25,  &c.)  He  was  also 
strategus  in  b.  c.  185,  and  attacked  Philopoemen 
and  Lycortas  for  them  conduct  in  relation  to  the 
embassy  that  had  been  sent  to  Ptolemy.  (Polyb. 
xxiii.  7,  9,  10.) 

Aristaenus  was  the  political  opponent  of  Philo¬ 
poemen,  and  showed  more  readiness  to  gratify  the 
wishes  of  the  Romans  than  Philopoemen  did.  He 
was  eloquent  and  skilled  in  politics,  but  not  die-  ■ 
tinguished  in  war.  (Polyb.  xxv.  9  ;  comp.  Plut. 
Philop.  17  ;  Paus.  viii.  51.  §  1.) 
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ARISTAEON.  [Aristaeus.] 

ARISTAEUS  (’ ApicrTcuos ),  an  ancient  divinity 
worshipped  in  various  parts  of  Greece,  as  in 
Thessaly,  Ceos,  and  Boeotia,  but  especially  in 
the  islands  of  the  Aegean,  Ionian,  and  Adriatic 
seas,  which  had  once  been  inhabited  by  Pelasgians. 
The  different  accounts  about  Aristaeus,  who  once 
was  a  mortal,  and  ascended  to  the  dignity  of  a  god 
through  the  benefits  he  had  conferred  upon  man¬ 
kind,  seem  to  have  arisen  in  different  places  and 
independently  of  one  another,  so  that  they  referred 
to  several  distinct  beings,  who  were  subsequently 
identified  and  united  into  one.  He  is  described 
either  as  a  son  of  Uranus  and  Ge,  or  according  to 
a  more  general  tradition,  as  the  son  of  Apollo  by 
Cyrene,  the  grand-daughter  of  Peneius.  Other, 
but  more  local  traditions,  call  his  father  Cheiron 
or  Carystus.  (Diod.  iv.  81,  &c.;  Apollon.  Rhod. 
iii.  500,  &c.  with  the  Schoh;  Pind.  Pyth.  ix.  45, 
&c.)  The  stories  about  his  youth  are  very  mar¬ 
vellous,  and  shew  him  at  once  as  the  favourite  of 
the  gods.  His  mother  Cyrene  had  been  carried 
off  by  Apollo  from  mount  Pelion,  where  he  found 
her  boldly  fighting  with  a  lion,  to  Libya,  where 
Cyrene  was  named  after  her,  and  where  she  gave 
birth  to  Aristaeus.  After  he  had  grown  up,  Aris¬ 
taeus  went  to  Thebes  in  Boeotia,  where  he  learned 
from  Cheiron  and  the  muses  the  arts  of  healing 
and  prophecy.  According  to  some  statements  he 
married  Autonoe,  the  daughter  of  Cadmus,  who 
bore  him  several  sons,  Charmus,  Calaicarpus,  Ac- 
taeon,  and  Polydorus.  (Hesiod.  Theog.  975.) 
After  the  unfortunate  death  of  his  son  Actaeon,  he 
left  Thebes  and  went  to  Ceos,  whose  inhabitants 
he  delivered  from  a  destructive  drought,  by  erecting 
an  altar  to  Zeus  Icmaeus.  This  gave  rise  to  an 
identification  of  Aristaeus  with  Zeus  in  Ceos. 
From  thence  he  returned  to  Libya,  where  his 
mother  prepared  for  him  a  fleet,  with  which  he 
sailed  to  Sicily,  visited  several  islands  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  for  a  time  ruled  over  Sar¬ 
dinia.  From  these  islands  his  worship  spread 
over  Magna  Graecia  and  other  Greek  colonies. 
At  last  he  went  to  Thrace,  where  he  became  ini¬ 
tiated  in  the  mysteries  of  Dionysus,  and  after 
having  dwelled  for  some  time  near  mount  Haemus, 
where  he  founded  the  town  of  Aristaeon,  he  dis¬ 
appeared.  (Comp.  Paus.  x.  17.  §  3.)  Aristaeus 
is  one  of  the  most  beneficent  divinities  in  ancient 
mythology:  he  was  worshipped  as  the  protector  of 
flocks  and  shepherds,  of  vine  and  olive  plantations  ; 
he  taught  men  to  hunt  and  keep  bees,  and  averted 
from  the  fields  the  burning  heat  of  the  sun  and 
other  causes  of  destruction  ;  he  was  a  &eds  voyios, 
c xypevs,  and  aAe^r^p.  The  benefits  which  he  con¬ 
ferred  upon  man,  differed  in  different  places  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  especial  wants:  Ceos,  which  was 
much  exposed  to  heat  and  droughts,  received 
through  him  rain  and  refreshing  winds  ;  in  Thes¬ 
saly  and  Arcadia  he  was  the  protector  of  the  flocks 
and  bees.  (Virg.  Georg,  i.  14,  iv.  283,  317.) 
Justin  (xiii.  7)  throws  everything  into  confusion 
by  describing  Nomios  and  Agreus,  which  are  only 
surnames  of  Aristaeus,  as  his  brothers.  Respect¬ 
ing  the  representations  of  this  divinity  on  ancient 
coins,  see  Rasche,  Lex.  Numism.  i.  1.  p.  1100,  and 
respecting  his  worship  in  general  Brbndsted, 
Reisen,  fyc.  in  Griech.  i.  p.  40,  &c.  [L.  S.] 

ARISTAEUS,  the  original  name  according  to 
Justin  (xiii.  7)  of  Battus,  the  founder  of  Cyrene. 
[Battus.] 
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ARISTAEUS  (’ApuTTaios),  the  son  ofDamo- 
phon,  of  Croton,  a  Pythagoraean  philosopher,  who 
succeeded  Pythagoras  as  head  of  the  school,  and 
married  his  widow  Theano.  (Iambi,  c.  36.)  He 
was  the  author  of  several  mathematical  works, 
which  Euclid  used.  (Pappus,  lib.  vii.  Mathem. 
Coll,  init.)  Stobaeus  has  given  {Eel.  i.  6,  p. 
429,  ed.  Heeren)  an  extract  from  a  work  on 
Harmony  (Ilepl  'A pgovias),  by  Aristaeon,  who 
may  be  the  same  as  this  Aristaeus.  (Fabric. 
Bibl.  Graec.  i.  p.  836.) 

ARISTAEUS.  [Aristeas.] 

ARISTATjORA  ('ApicTTayopa).  1.  An 
hetaira,  the  mistress  of  the  orator  Hyperides, 
against  whom  he  afterwards  delivered  two  orations. 
(Athen.  xiii.  pp.  590,  d.  586,  a.  587,  d.  588,  c. ; 
Harpocrat.  s.  v.  'Acpvai.) 

2.  A  Corinthian  hetaira,  the  mistress  of  Deme¬ 
trius,  the  grandson  of  Demetrius  Phalereus. 
(Athen.  iv.  p.  167,  d.  e.) 

ARISTA'GORAS  {’AptcrTayopas),  of  Miletus, 
brother-in-law  and  cousin  of  Histiaeus,  was  left  by 
him,  on  his  occupation  of  Myrcinus  and  during  his 
stay  at  the  Persian  court,  in  charge  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Miletus.  His  misconduct  in  this  situation 
caused  the  first  interruption  of  an  interval  of  uni¬ 
versal  peace,  and  commenced  the  chain  of  events 
which  raised  Greece  to  the  level  of  Persia.  In  501 
B.  c.,  tempted  by  the  prospect  of  making  Naxos 
his  dependency,  he  obtained  a  force  for  its  reduc¬ 
tion  from  the  neighbouring  satrap,  Artaphfemes. 
While  leading  it  he  quarrelled  with  its  commander  ; 
the  Persian  in  revenge  sent  warning  to  Naxos,  and 
the  project  failed.  Aristagoras  finding  his  treasure 
wasted,  and  himself  embarrassed  through  the  failure 
of  his  promises  to  Artaphernes,  began  to  meditate 
a  general  revolt  of  Ionia.  A  message  from  His¬ 
tiaeus  determined  him.  His  first  step  was  to  seize 
the  several  tyrants  who  were  still  with  the  arma¬ 
ment,  deliver  them  up  to  their  subjects,  and  pro¬ 
claim  democracy  ;  himself  too,  professedly,  surren¬ 
dering  his  power.  He  then  set  sail  for  Greece,  and 
applied  for  succours,  first  at  Sparta  ;  but  after  using 
every  engine  in  his  power  to  win  Cleomenes,  the 
king,  he  was  ordered  to  depart :  at  Athens  he  was 
better  received ;  and  with  the  troops  from  twenty 
galleys  which  he  there  obtained,  and  five  added  by 
the  Eretrians,  he  sent,  in  499,  an  anny  up  the 
country,  which  captured  and  burnt  Sardis,  but  was 
finally  chased  back  to  the  coast.  These  allies  now 
departed  ;  the  Persian  commanders  were  reducing 
the  maritime  towns ;  Aristagoras,  in  trepidation 
and  despondency,  proposed  to  his  friends  to  mi¬ 
grate  to  Sardinia  or  Myrcinus.  This  course  he 
was  bent  upon  himself;  and  leaving  the  Asiatic 
Greeks  to  allay  as  they  could,  the  storm  he  had 
raised,  he  fled  with  all  who  would  join  him  to 
Myrcinus.  Shortly  after,  probably  in  497,  while 
attacking  a  town  of  the  neighbouring  Edonians,  he 
was  cut  off  with  his  forces  by  a  sally  of  the  be¬ 
sieged.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  supple  and  elo¬ 
quent  man,  ready  to  venture  on  the  boldest  steps, 
as  means  for  mere  personal  ends,  but  utterly  lack¬ 
ing  in  address  to  use  them  at  the  right  moment ; 
and  generally  weak,  inefficient,  and  cowardly. 
(Herod,  v.  30—38,  49—51,  97—100,  124—126  ; 
Thuc.  iv.  102.)  [A.  H.  C.] 

ARISTA'GORAS  (’ Apurrayopas ).  1.  Tyrant 

of  Cuma,  son  of  Heracleides,  one  of  the  Ionian 
chiefs  left  by  Dareius  to  guard  the  bridge  over  the 
Danube.  On  the  revolt  of  the  Ionians  from  Per- 
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sia,  b.  c.  500,  Aristagoras  was  taken  by  stratagem 
and  delivered  up  to  bis  fellow-citizens,  who,  how¬ 
ever,  dismissed  him  uninjured.  (Herod,  iv.  138, 
v.  37,  38.) 

2.  Tyrant  of  Cyzicus,  one  of  the  Ionian  chiefs 
left  by  Dareius  to  guard  the  bridge  over  the 
Danube.  (Herod,  iv.  138.) 

ARISTA'GORAS  (’A purraySpas),  a  Greek 
writer  on  Egypt.  (Steph.  Byz.  s.  vv.  'E p/iorv/j.- 
§ie?s ,  T aKO/Lupos,  N lklov  kuiat],  'Pe§a5,  'EWtjvikov  ; 
Aelian,  H.  A.  xi.  10.)  Stephanus  Byz.  (s.  v. 
T waiKOTvoXis)  says,  that  Aristagoras  was  not  much 
younger  than  Plato,  and  from  the  order  in  which 
he  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  {H.  N.  xxxvi.  12.  s. 
1 7)  in  the  list  of  authors,  who  wrote  upon  P}rra- 
mids,  he  would  appear  to  have  lived  between,  or 
been  a  contemporary  of,  Duris  of  Samos  and  Arte- 
miodorus  of  Ephesus. 

ARISTA'GORAS,  comic  poet.  [Metagenes.] 
ARI'STANAX  (,Api<rn£m|),  a  Greek  physi¬ 
cian,  of  whose  life  nothing  is  known,  and  of  whose 
date  it  can  be  positively  determined  only  that,  as 
he  is  mentioned  by  Soranus  ( De  Arte  Obstetr.  p. 
201 ),  he  must  have  lived  some  time  in  or  before  the 
second  century  after  Christ.  [W.  A.  G.] 

ARISTANDER  {’’ApiaTavSpos),  the  most  cele¬ 
brated  soothsayer  of  Alexander  the  Great.  He 
survived  the  king.  (Arrian,  Anab.  iii.  2,  iv.  4, 
&c. ;  Curt.  iv.  2,  6,  13,  15,  vii.  7;  Plut.  Alex. 
25  ;  Aelian,  V.  H.  xii.  64 ;  Artemid.  i.  31,  iv. 
24.)  The  work  of  Aristander  on  prodigies,  which 
is  referred  to  by  Pliny  ( H .  N.  xvii.  25.  s.  38  ; 
Elenchus,  lib.  viii.  x.  xiv.  xv.  xviii.)  and  Lucian 
( Philopat .  c.  21),  was  probably  written  by  the 
soothsayer  of  Alexander. 

ARISTANDER,  of  Paros,  was  the  sculptor  of 
one  of  the  tripods  which  the  Lacedaemonians  made 
out  of  the  spoils  of  the  battle  of  Aegospotami  (b.  c. 
405),  and  dedicated  at  Arnyclae.  The  two  tripods 
had  statues  beneath  them,  between  the  feet  :  that 
of  Aristander  had  Sparta  holding  a  lyre ;  that  of 
Polycleitus  had  a  figure  of  Aphrodite.  (Paus.  iii. 
18.  §  5.)  [P.  S.] 

ARISTARCHUS  (’A p'urrapxos).  1.  Is  named 
with  Peisander,  Phrynichus,  and  Antiphon,  as  a 
principal  leader  of  the  “Four  Hundred”  (b.  c.  411) 
at  Athens,  and  is  specified  as  one  of  the  strongest 
anti-democratic  partisans.  (Thuc.  viii.  90.)  On 
the  first  breaking  out  of  the  counter-revolution  we 
find  him  leaving  the  council-room  with  Theramenes, 
and  acting  at  Peiraeeus  at  the  head  of  the  young 
oligarchical  cavalry  ( ib .  92)  ;  and  on  the  downfall 
of  his  party,  he  took  advantage  of  his  office  as 
strategus,  and  rode  off  with  a  party  of  the  most 
barbarous  of  the  foreign  archers  to  the  border  fort 
of  Oenoe,  then  besieged  by  the  Boeotians  and 
Corinthians.  In  concert  with  them,  and  under 
cover  of  his  command,  he  deluded  the  garrison,  by 
a  statement  of  terms  concluded  with  Sparta,  into 
surrender,  and  thus  gained  the  place  for  the  enemjG 
{Ib.  98.)  He  afterwards,  it  appears,  came  into  the 
hands  of  the  Athenians,  and  was  with  Alexicles 
brought  to  trial  and  punished  with  death,  not  later 
than  406.  (Xen.  Hell.  i.  7.  §  28  ;  Lycurg.  c.  Leocr. 
p.  164;  Thirl  wall,  iv.  pp.  67  and  73.)  [A.  H.  C.] 

2.  There  was  an  Athenian  of  the  name  of 
Aristarchus  (apparently  a  different  person  from  the 
oligarchical  leader  of  that  name),  a  conversation 
between  whom  and  Socrates  is  recorded  by  Xeno¬ 
phon.  {Mem.  ii.  7.) 

3.  A  Lacedaemonian,  who  in  b.  c.  400  was 
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sent  out  to  succeed  Cleander  as  harmost  of  Byzan- 
tium.  The  Greeks  who  had  accompanied  Cyrus 
in  his  expedition  against  his  brother  Artaxerxes, 
had  recently  returned,  and  the  main  body  of  them 
had  encamped  near  Byzantium.  Several  of  them, 
however,  had  sold  their  arms  and  taken  up  their 
residence  in  the  city  itself.  Aristarchus,  following 
the  instructions  he  had  received  from  Anaxibius, 
the  Spartan  admiral,  whom  he  had  met  at  Cyzicus, 
sold  all  these,  amounting  to  about  400,  as  slaves. 
Having  been  bribed  by  Pharnabazus,  he  prevented 
the  troops  from  recrossing  into  Asia  and  ravaging 
that  satrap’s  province,  and  in  various  ways  annoyed 
and  ill-treated  them.  (Xen.  Anab.  vii.  2.  §§  4 — 7, 
vii.  3.  §§  1 — 3,  vii.  6.  §§  13,  24.) 

4.  One  of  the  ambassadors  sent  by  the  Phocaeans 
to  Seleucus,  the  son  of  Antiochus  the  Great,  b.  c. 
190.  (Polyb.  xxi.  4.) 

5.  A  prince  or  ruler  of  the  Colchians,  appointed 

by  Pompey  after  the  close  of  the  Mithridatic  war. 
(Appian,  de  Bell.  Mith.  c.  114.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

ARISTARCHUS  (’ApiWpx^),  of  Alexan¬ 
dria,  the  author  of  a  work  on  the  interpretation  of 
dreams.  (’O mpo/cptra,  Artemid.  iv.  23.) 

ARISTARCHUS  (’ApiVrapxos),  the  Chro- 
nographer,  the  author  of  a  letter  on  the  situa¬ 
tion  of  Athens,  and  the  events  which  took  place 
there  in  the  time  of  the  Apostles,  and  especially  of 
the  life  of  Dionysius,  the  Areiopagite.  (Hildui- 
nus,  Ep.  ad  Ludovicum,  quoted  by  Vossius,  Hist. 
Graec.  p.  400,  &c.  ed.  Westermann.) 

ARISTARCHUS  (’Aphrrapxos),  the  most 
celebrated  grammarian  and  critic  in  all  antiquity, 
was  a  native  of  Samothrace.  He  was  educated  at 
Alexandria,  in  the  school  of  Aristophanes  of  By¬ 
zantium,  and  afterwards  founded  himself  a  gram¬ 
matical  and  critical  school,  which  flourished  for  a 
long  time  at  Alexandria,  and  subsequently  at  Rome 
also.  Ptolemy  Philopator  entrusted  to  Aristarchus 
the  education  of  his  son,  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  and 
Ptolemy  Physcon  too  was  one  of  his  pupils. 
(Athen.  ii.  p.  71.)  Owing,  however,  to  the  bad 
treatment  which  the  scholars  and  philosophers  of 
Alexandria  experienced  in  the  reign  of  Physcon, 
Aristarchus,  then  at  an  advanced  age,  left  Egypt 
and  went  to  Cyprus,  where  he  is  said  to  have  died 
at  the  age  of  seventy-two,  of  voluntary  starvation, 
because  he  was  suffering  from  incurable  dropsy. 
He  left  behind  him  two  sons,  Aristagoras  and 
Aristarchus,  who  are  likewise  called  grammarians, 
but  neither  of  them  appears  to  have  inherited  any¬ 
thing  of  the  spirit  or  talents  of  the  father. 

The  numerous  followers  and  disciples  of  Aris¬ 
tarchus  were  designated  by  the  names  of  oi 
'ApKTTapx^LOL  or  ol  cnr’  'Apiardpxov.  Aristarchus, 
his  master  Aristophanes,  and  his  opponent  Crates 
of  Mallus,  the  head  of  the  grammatical  school  at. 
Pergamus,  were  the  most  eminent  grammarians  of 
that  period ;  but  Aristarchus  surpassed  them  all  in 
knowledge  and  critical  skill.  His  whole  life  was 
devoted  to  grammatical  and  critical  pursuits,  with 
the  view  to  explain  and  constitute  correct  texts  of 
the  ancient  poets  of  Greece,  such  as  Homer,  Pindar, 
Archilochus,  Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  Aristophanes, 
Ion,  and  others.  His  grammatical  studies  embraced 
everything,  which  the  term  in  its  widest  sense  then 
comprised,  and  he  together  with  his  great  contem¬ 
poraries  are  regarded  as  the  first  who  established 
fixed  principles  of  grammar,  though  Aristarchus 
himself  is  often  called  the  prince  of  grammarians 
6  Kopvcpacos  tuiv  •ypo.p.fia.TiK.dov,  or  6  ypau.ua.TLKu>- 
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raros).  Suidas  ascribes  to  him  more  than  800 
commentaries  (viropw/ipara),  while  from  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  a  Scholiast  on  Horace  ( Epist .  ii.  1.  257) 
some  writers  have  inferred,  that  Aristarchus  did 
not  write  anything  at  all.  Besides  these  virog-vr)- 
/ mra ,  we  find  mention  of  a  very  important  work, 
Trepl  dvctAoy'ias ,  of  which  unfortunately  a  very  few 
fragments  only  are  extant.  It  was  attacked  by 
Crates  in  a  work  Trepl  drccgaAias.  (Gellius,  ii.  25.) 
All  the  works  of  Aristarchus  are  lost,  and  all  that 
we  have  of  his  consists  of  short  fragments,  which 
are  scattered  through  the  Scholia  on  the  above- 
mentioned  poets.  These  fragments,  however, 
would  be  utterly  insufficient  to  give  us  any  idea  of 
the  immense  activity,  the  extensive  knowledge, 
and  above  all,  of  the  uniform  strictness  of  his 
critical  principles,  were  it  not  that  Eustathius,  and 
still  more  the  Venetian  Scholia  on  Homer  (first 
published  by  Villoison,  Venice,  1788,  fob),  had 
preserved  such  extracts  from  his  works  on  Homer, 
as,  notwithstanding  their  fragmentary  nature, 
shew  us  the  critic  in  his  whole  greatness.  As  far  as 
the  Homeric  poems  are  concerned,  he  above  all 
things  endeavoured  to  restore  their  genuine  text, 
and  carefully  to  clear  it  of  all  later  interpolations 
and  corruptions.  He  marked  those  verses  which 
he  thought  spurious  with  an  obelos,  and  those 
which  he  considered  as  particularly  beautiful  with 
an  asterisk.  It  is  now  no  longer  a  matter  of  doubt 
that,  generally  speaking,  the  text  of  the  Homeric 
poems,  such  as  it  has  come  down  to  us,  and  the 
division  of  each  poem  into  twenty-four  raphsodies, 
are  the  work  of  Aristarchus  ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
edition  which  Aristarchus  prepared  of  the  Homeric 
poems  became  the  basis  of  all  subsequent  editions. 
To  restore  this  recension  of  Aristarchus  has  been 
more  or  less  the  great  object  with  nearly  all  the 
editors  of  Homer,  since  the  days  of  F.  A.  Wolf,  a 
critic  of  a  kindred  genius,  who  first  shewed  the 
great  importance  to  be  attached  to  the  edition  of 
Aristarchus.  Its  general  appreciation  in  antiquity 
is  attested  by  the  fact,  that  so  many  other  gram¬ 
marians,  as  Callistratus,  Aristonicus,  Didymus,  and 
Ptolemaeus  of  Ascalon,  wrote  separate  works  upon 
it.  In  explaining  and  interpreting  the  Homeric 
poems,  for  which  nothing  had  been  done  before  his 
time,  his  merits  were  as  great  as  those  he  acquired 
by  his  critical  labours.  His  explanations  as  well 
as  his  criticisms  were  not  confined  to  the  mere 
detail  of  words  and  phrases,  but  he  entered  also 
upon  investigations  of  a  higher  order,  concerning 
mythology,  geography,  and  on  the  artistic  composi¬ 
tion  and  structure  of  the  Homeric  poems.  He  was 
a  decided  opponent  of  the  allegorical  interpretation 
of  the  poet  which  was  then  beginning,  which  some 
centuries  later  became  very  general,  and  was  per¬ 
haps  never  carried  to  such  extreme  absurdities  as 
in  our  own  days  by  the  author  of  “  Homerus.” 
The  antiquity  of  the  Homeric  poems,  however,  as 
well  as  the  historical  character  of  their  author, 
seem  never  to  have  been  doubted  by  Aristarchus. 
He  bestowed  great  care  upon  the  metrical  correct¬ 
ness  of  the  text,  and  is  said  to  have  provided  the 
works  of  Homer  and  some  other  poets  with  ac¬ 
cents,  the  invention  of  which  is  ascribed  to  Aristo¬ 
phanes  of  Byzantium.  It  cannot  be  surprising 
that  a  man  who  worked  with  that  independent 
i  critical  spirit,  had  his  enemies  and  detractors  ;  but 
such^isolated  statements  as  that  of  Athenaeus  (v. 
P-  U7),  in  which  Athenocles  of  Cyzicus  is  pre¬ 
ferred  to  Aristarchus,  are  more  than  counter- 
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balanced  by  others.  A  Scholiast  on  Homer  (II. 
iv.  235)  declares,  that  Aristarchus  must  be  followed 
in  preference  to  other  critics,  even  if  they  should 
be  right ;  and  Panaetius  (Athen.  xiv.  p.  634) 
called  Aristarchus  a  g az/rts,  to  express  the  skill 
and  felicity  with  which  he  always  hit  the  truth  in 
his  criticisms  and  explanations.  (For  further  in¬ 
formation  see  Matthesius,  Dissertatio  de  Aristareho 
Grammatico ,  Jena,  1725,  4to. ;  Villoison,  Proleg. 
ad  Apollon.  Lex  Horn.  p.  xv.,  &c.,  Proleg.  ad  Horn. 
Iliad,  p.  xxvi.,  &c.;  and  more  especially  F.  A. 
Wolf,  Prolegom.  in  Horn.  p.  ccxvi.,  &c.,  and  Lehrs, 
De  Aristarchi  Studiis  Homericis  Regimont.  Pruss. 
1833,  8vo.)  [L.  S.] 

ARISTARCHUS  (’ Aplmapxos ).  1.  A  Greek 

physician,  of  whom  no  particulars  are  known,  ex¬ 
cept  that  he  was  attached  to  the  court  of  Berenice, 
the  wife  of  Antiochus  Theos,  king  of  Syria,  B.  c. 
261 — 246  (Polyaen.  Strateg.  viii.  50),  and  per¬ 
suaded  her  to  trust  herself  in  the  hands  of  her 
treacherous  enemies. 

2.  Some  medical  prescriptions  belonging  to  an¬ 
other  physician  of  this  name  are  quoted  by  Galen 
and  Aetius,  who  appears  to  have  been  a  native  of 
Tarsus  in  Cilicia.  (Gal.  De  Compos.  Medicam.  ec. 
Loc.  v.  11,  vol.  xiii.  p.824.)  [  W.  A.  G.] 

ARJSTARCHUS  (’A picrTapxos),  of  Samos, 
one  of  the  earliest  astronomers  of  the  Alexandrian 
school.  W e  know  little  of  his  history,  except  that 
he  was  living  between  b.  c.  280  and  264.  The 
first  of  these  dates  is  inferred  from  a  passage  in 
the  geyaAri  avura^is  of  Ptolemy  (iii.  2,  vol.  i.  p. 
163,  ed.  Halma),  in  which  Hipparchus  is  said  to 
have  referred,  in  his  treatise  on  the  length  of  the 
year,  to  an  observation  of  the  summer  solstice  made 
by  Aristarchus  in  the  50th  year  of  the  1st  Calippic 
period  :  the  second  from  the  mention  of  him  in 
Plutarch  (de  Facie  in  Orbe  Lunae ),  which  makes 
him  contemporary  with  Cleanthes  the  Stoic,  the 
successor  of  Zeno. 

It  seems  that  he  employed  himself  in  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  some  of  the  most  important  elements 
of  astronomy ;  but  none  of  his  works  remain,  ex¬ 
cept  a  treatise  on  the  magnitudes  and  distances  of 
the  sun  and  moon  (Trepi  peyeSuu  Kal  d-rroaT^pdrccu 
riAiov  Kal  aeArivrjs).  We  do  not  know  whether 
the  method  employed  in  this  work  was  invented 
by  Aristarchus  (Suidas,  s.  v.  (piAocrocpos,  mentions 
a  treatise  on  the  same  subject  by  a  disciple  of 
Plato) ;  it  is,  however,  very  ingenious,  and  correct 
in  principle.  It  is  founded  on  the  consideration 
that  at  the  instant  when  the  enlightened  part  of 
the  moon  is  apparently  bounded  by  a  straight  line, 
the  plane  of  the  circle  which  separates  the  dark 
and  light  portions  passes  through  the  eye  of  the 
spectator,  and  is  also  perpendicular  to  the  line  join¬ 
ing  the  centres  of  the  sun  and  moon  ;  so  that  the  dis¬ 
tances  of  the  sun  and  moon  from  the  eye  are  at 
that  instant  respectively  the  hypothenuse  and  side 
of  a  right-angled  triangle.  The  angle  at  the  eye 
(winch  is  the  angular  distance  between  the  sun 
and  moon)  can  be  observed,  and  then  it  is  an  easy 
problem  to  find  the  ratio  between  the  sides  con¬ 
taining  it.  But  this  process  could  not,  unless  by 
accident,  lead  to  a  true  result ;  for  it  would  be  im¬ 
possible,  even  with  a  telescope,  to  determine  with 
much  accuracy  the  instant  at  which  the  phaenome- 
non  in  question  takes  place  ;  and  in  the  time  of 
Aristarchus  there  were  no  means  of  measuring 
angular  distances  with  sufficient  exactness.  In 
fact,  he  takes  the  angle  at  the  eye  to  be  83  degrees 
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whereas  its  real  value  is  less  than  a  right  angle  by 
about  half  a  minute  only  ;  and  hence  he  infers  that 
the  distance  of  the  sun  is  between  eighteen  and 
twenty  times  greater  than  that  of  the  moon,  where¬ 
as  the  true  ratio  is  about  twenty  times  as  great,  the 
distances  being  to  one  another  nearly  as  400  to  1. 
The  ratio  of  the  true  diameters  of  the  sun  and 
moon  would  follow  immediately  from  that  of  their 
distances,  if  their  apparent  (angular)  diameters 
were  known.  Aristarchus  assumes  that  their  ap¬ 
parent  diameters  are  equal,  which  is  nearly  true ; 
but  estimates  their  common  value  at  two  degrees, 
which  is  nearly  four- times  too  great.  The  theory 
of  parallax  was  as  yet  unknown,  and  hence,  in 
order  to  compare  the  diameter  of  the  earth  with 
the  magnitudes  already  mentioned,  he  compares 
the  diameter  of  the  moon  with  that  of  the  earth’s 
shadow  in  its  neighbourhood,  and  assumes  the 
latter  to  be  twice  as  great  as  the  former.  (Its 
mean  value  is  about  84h)  Of  course  all  the  nume¬ 
rical  results  deduced  from  these  assumptions  are, 
like  the  one  first  mentioned,  very  erroneous.  The 
geometrical  processes  employed  shew  that  nothing 
like  trigonometry  was  known.  No  attempt  is 
made  to  assign  the  absolute  values  of  the  magni¬ 
tudes  whose  ratios  are  investigated ;  in  fact,  this 
could  not  be  done  without  an  actual  measurement 
of  the  earth- — an  operation  which  seems  to  have 
been  first  attempted  on  scientific  principles  in  the 
next  generation.  [Eratosthenes.]  Aristarchus 
does  not  explain  his  method  of  determining  the 
apparent  diameters  of  the  sun  and  of  the  earth’s 
shadow  ;  but  the  latter  must  have  been  deduced 
from  observations  of  lunar  eclipses,  and  the  former 
may  probably  have  been  observed  by  means  of  the 
shaphium  by  a  method  described  by  Macrobius. 
(JSomn.  Scip.  i.  20.)  This  instrument  is  said  to 
have  been  invented  by  Aristarchus  (Vitruv.  ix.  9): 
it  consisted  of  an  improved  gnomon  [Anaximan¬ 
der],  the  shadow  being  received  not  upon  a  hori¬ 
zontal  plane,  but  upon  a  concave  hemispherical 
surface  having  the  extremity  of  the  style  at  its 
centre,  so  that  angles  might  be  measured  directly 
by  arcs  instead  of  by  their  tangents.  The  gross 
error  in  the  value  attributed  to  the  sun’s  apparent 
diameter  is  remarkable ;  it  appears,  however,  that 
Aristarchus  must  afterwards  have  adopted  a  much 
more  correct  estimate,  since  Archimedes  in  the 
rpag/jLLrrjs  (Wallis,  Op.  vol.  iii.  p.  515)  refers  to  a 
treatise  in  which  he  made  it  only  half  a  degree. 
Pappus,  whose  commentary  on  the  book  irep\  geye- 
6oo v,  &c.  is  extant,  does  not  notice  this  emendation, 
whence  it  has  been  conjectured,  that  the  other 
works  of  Aristarchus  did  not  exist  in  his  time, 
having  perhaps  perished  with  the  Alexandrian 
library. 

It  has  been  the  common  opinion,  at  least  in  mo¬ 
dern  times,  that  Aristarchus  agreed  with  Philolaus 
and  other  astronomers  of  the  Pythagorean  school 
in  considering  the  sun  to  be  fixed,  and  attributing 
a  motion  to  the  earth.  Plutarch  ( de  fac.  in  orb.  lun. 
p.  922)  says,  that  Cleanthes  thought  that  Aristar¬ 
chus  ought  to  be  accused  of  impiety  for  supposipg 
(uTroTiflepe^os-),  that  the  heavens  were  at  rest,  and 
that  the  earth  moved  in  an  oblique  circle,  and  also 
about  its  own  axis  (the  true  reading  is  evidently 
K\ear6ps  (per o  Setk  'ApicrTapxov,  k.  t.  A.)  ;  and 
Diogenes  Laertius,  in  his  list  of  the  works  of  Cle¬ 
anthes  mentions  one  7r pbs  ’  Apiarap^ou.  (See  also 
Sext.  Empir.  adv.  Math.  p.  410,  c.;  Stobaeus,  i.  26.) 
Archimedes,  in  the  ipaggfa gs  (l.  c.),  refers  to  the 
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same  theory.  (uTrorideraL  yap,  k.  t.  A.)  But  the 
treatise  7repi  geyedcou  contains  not  a  word  upon  the 
subject,  nor  does  Ptolemy  allude  to  it  when  he 
maintains  the  immobility  of  the  earth.  It  seems 
therefore  probable,  that  Aristarchus  adopted  it  ra¬ 
ther  as  a  hypothesis  for  particular  purposes  than  as 
a  statement  of  the  actual  system  of  the  universe. 
In  fact,  Plutarch,  in  another  place  (Plat.  Quaest. 
p.  1006)  expressly  says,  that  Aristarchus  taught  it 
only  hypothetically.  On  this  question,  see  Schau- 
bach.  ( Gesch .  d.  Griech.  Astronomie,  p.  468,  &c.) 
It  appears  from  the  passage  in  the  x^aggirgs  allud¬ 
ed  to  above,  that  Aristarchus  had  much  juster 
views  than  his  predecessors  concerning  the  extent 
of  the  universe.  He  maintained,  namely,  that  the 
sphere  of  the  fixed  stars  was  so  large,  that  it  bore 
to  the  orbit  of  the  earth  the  relation  of  a  sphere  to 
its  centre.  What  he  meant  by  the  expression,  is 
not  clear  :  it  may  be  interpreted  as  an  anticipation 
of  modem  discoveries,  but  in  this  sense  it  could 
express  only  a  conjecture  which  the  observations 
of  the  age  were  not  accurate  enough  either  to  con¬ 
firm  or  refute — a  remark  which  is  equally  applica¬ 
ble  to  the  theory  of  the  earth’s  motion.  Whatever 
may  be  the  truth  on  these  points,  it  is  probable 
that  even  the  opinion,  that  the  sun  was  nearly 
twenty  times  as  distant  as  the  moon,  indicates  a 
great  step  in  advance  of  the  popular  doctrines. 

Censorinus  (de  Die  Natali ,  c.  18)  attributes  to 
Aristarchus  the  invention  of  the  magnus  annus  of 
2484  years. 

A  Latin  translation  of  the  treatise  tt epl  geyeOav 
was  published  by  Geor.  Valla,  Venet.  1498,  and 
another  by  Commandine,  Pisauri,  1572.  The 
Greek  text,  with  a  Latin  translation  and  the  com¬ 
mentary  of  Pappus,  was  edited  by  Wallis,  Oxon, 
1688,  and  reprinted  in  vol.  iii.  of  his  works. 
There  is  also  a  French  translation,  and  an  edition 
of  the  text,  Paris,  1810.  (Delambre,  Hist,  de 
V Astronomie  Ancienne ,  liv.  i.  chap.  5  and  9  ;  La¬ 
place,  Syst.  du  Monde ,  p.  381;  Schaubach  in  Ersch 
and  Gruber’s  Encyelopddie.)  [W.  F.  D.] 

ARISTARCHUS  (Npiarapxos)  of  Tegea,  a 
tragic  poet  at  Athens,  was  contemporary  with 
Euripides,  and  flourished  about  454  b.  c.  He 
lived  to  the  age  of  a  hundred.  Out  of  seventy 
tragedies  which  he  exhibited,  only  two  obtained 
the  prize.  (Suidas,  s.  v. ;  Euseb.  Chron.  Armen.) 
Nothing  remains  of  his  works,  except  a  few  lines 
(Stobaeus,  Tit.  63.  §  9,  tit.  120.  §  2;  Athen. 
xiii.  p.  612,  f.),  and  the  titles  of  three  of  his  plays,  . 
namely,  the  'A<jk\t]tvi6s,  which  he  is  said  to  have  ■ 
written  and  named  after  the  god  in  gratitude  for  i 
his  recovery  from  illness  (Suidas),  the  ’AxiAAevs,  , 
which  Ennius  translated  into  Latin  (Festus,  s.  v.  , 
prolato  acre),  and  the  TavraXos.  (Stobaeus,  ii. 

L  §  1.)  [P.  S.] 

ARISTARETE,  a  painter,  the  daughter  and 
pupil  of  Nearchus,  was  celebrated  for  her  picture  ! 
of  Aesculapius.  (Plin.  xxxv.  40.  §  43.)  [P.  S.] 

ARI'STEAS  (’A picrreas),  of  Proconnesus,  a  son  : 
of  Caystrobius  or  Demochares,  was  an  epic  poet, . 
who  flourished,  according  to  Suidas,  about  the  i 
time  of  Croesus  and  Cyrus.  The  accounts  of  his  i 
life  are  as  fabulous  as  those  about  Abaris  the  Hyper-  H 
borean.  According  to  a  tradition,  which  Herodo- 1 
tus  (iv.  15)  heard  at  Metapontum,  in  southern' 
Italy,  he  re-appeared  there  among  the  living  340  • 
years  after  his  death,  and  according  to  this  tradi-  i 
tion  Aristeas  would  belong  to  the  eighth  or  ninth  I 
century  before  the  Christian  era ;  and  there  are  i 
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other  traditions  which  place  him  before  the  time  of 
Homer,  or  describe  him  as  a  contemporary  and  teach¬ 
er  of  Homer.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  639.)  In  the  account  of 
Herodotus  (iv.  13 — 16),  Tzetzes  (Chil.  ii.  724, 
&c.)  and  Suidas  (s.  v.),  Aristeas  was  a  magician, 
who  rose  after  his  death,  and  .  whose  soul  could 
leave  and  re-enter  its  body  according  to  its  plea¬ 
sure.  He  was,  like  Abaris,  connected  with  the 
worship  of  Apollo,  which  he  was  said  to  have  in¬ 
troduced  at  Metapontum.  Herodotus  calls  him 
the  favourite  and  inspired  bard  of  Apollo  (cpoi- 
§o\a/j.nTos).  He  is  said  to  have  travelled  through 
the  countries  north  and  east  of  the  Euxine,  and  to 
have  visited  the  countries  of  the  Issedones,  Ari- 
maspae,  Cimmerii,  Hyperborei,  and  other  mythical 
nations,  and  after  his  return  to  have  written  an 
epic  poem,  in  three  books,  called  ra  ’ApigdcnreLa,  in 
which  he  seems  to  have  described  all  that  he  had 
seen  or  pretended  to  have  seen.  This  work,  which 
was  unquestionably  full  of  marvellous  stories,  was 
nevertheless  looked  upon  as  a  source  of  historical  and 
geographical  information,  and  some  writers  reckoned 
Aristeas  among  the  logographers.  But  it  was 
nevertheless  a  poetical  production,  and  Strabo  (i.  p. 
21,  xiii.  p.  589)  seems  to  judge  too  harshly  of 
him,  when  he  calls  him  an  durjp  yogs  el  tls  aAAos. 
The  poem  “  Arimaspeia  ”  is  frequently  mentioned 
by  the  ancients  (Paus.  i.  24.  §  6,  v.  7.  §  9  ;  Pol¬ 
lux,  ix.  5  ;  Gellius,  ix.  4  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  vii.  2), 
and  thirteen  hexameter  verses  of  it  are  preserved 
in  Longinus  ( De  Sublim.  x.  4)  and  Tzetzes  (Chil. 
vii.  686,  &c.).  The  existence  of  the  poem  is  thus 
attested  beyond  all  doubt ;  but  the  ancients  them¬ 
selves  denied  to  Aristeas  the  authorship  of  it. 
(Dionys.  Hal.  Jud.  de  Thucyd.  23.)  It  seems  to 
have  fallen  into  oblivion  at  an  early  period.  Sui¬ 
das  also  mentions  a  theogony  of  Aristeas,  in  prose, 
of  which,  however,  nothing  is  known.  (Vossius, 
De  Hist.  Graec.  p.  10,  &c.  ed.  Westermann;  Bode, 
Gesch.  der  Episch.  Dichtk.  pp.  472 — 478.)  [L.  S.] 

ARI'STEAS  ( "’Apiareas).  1.  Son  of  Adei- 
mantus.  [Aristeus.] 

2.  Of  Chios,  a  distinguished  officer  in  the  re¬ 
treat  of  the  Ten  Thousand.  (Xen.  Anal.  iv.  1. 
§  28,  vi.  §  20.) 

3.  Of  Stratonice,  was  the  victor  at  the  Olympic 
games  in  wrestling  and  the  pancratium  on  the 
same  day,  01.  191.  (Paus.  v.  21.  §  5  ;  Krause, 
Olympia ,  p.  249.) 

4.  An  Argive,  who  invited  Pyrrhus  to  Argos, 
b.  c.  272,  as  his  rival  Aristippus  was  supported  by 
Antigonus  Gonatas.  (Plut.  Pyrrh.  30.) 

5.  A  grammarian,  referred  to  by  Varro.  (L.L. 
x.  75,  ed.  Muller.) 

ARI'STEAS  or  ARISTAEUS,  a  Cyprian  by 
nation,  was  a  high  officer  at  the  court  of  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus,  and  was  distinguished  for  his  mili¬ 
tary  talents.  Ptolemy  being  anxious  to  add  to 
his  newly  founded  library  at  Alexandria  (B.  c. 
2/3)  a  copy  of  the  Jewish  law,  sent  Aristeas  and 
Andreas,  the  commander  of  his  body-guard,  to 
Jerusalem.  They  carried  presents  to  the  temple, 
and  obtained  from  the  high-priest,  Eleazar,  a  ge¬ 
nuine  copy  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  a  body  of 
seventy  elders,  six  from  each  tribe,  who  could 
translate  it  into  Greek.  On  their  arrival  in 
Egypt,  the  elders  were  received  with  great  distinc¬ 
tion  by  Ptolemy,  and  were  lodged  in  a  house  in 
the  island  of  Pharos,  where,  in  the  space  of 
seventy-two  days,  they  completed  a  Greek  version 
of  the  Pentateuch,  which  was  called,  from  the 
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number  of  the  translators,  Kara  roiis  iSSoygicorTa 
(the  Septuagint),  and  the  same  name  was  extend¬ 
ed  to  the  Greek  version  of  the  whole  of  the  Old 
Testament,  when  it  had  been  completed  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Ptolemies.  The  above  account  is 
given  in  a  Greek  work  which  professes  to  be  a 
letter  from  Aristeas  to  his  brother  Philocrates,  but 
which  is  generally  admitted  by  the  best  critics  to 
be  spurious.  It  is  probably  the  fabrication  of  an 
Alexandrian  Jew  shortly  before  the  Christian 
aera.  The  fact  seems  to  be,  that  the  version  of  the 
Pentateuch  was  made  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy 
Soter,  between  the  years  298  and  285  b.  c.  for  the 
Jews  who  had  been  brought  into  Egypt  by  that 
king  in  320  b.  c.  It  may  have  obtained  its  name 
from  its  being  adopted  by  the  Sanhedrim  (or 
council  of  seventy)  of  the  Alexandrian  Jews.  The 
other  books  of  the  Septuagint  version  were  trans¬ 
lated  by  different  persons  and  at  various  times. 

The  letter  ascribed  to  Aristeas  was  first  printed 
in  Greek  and  Latin,  by  Simon  Schard,  Basil.  1561, 
8vo.,  and  reprinted  at  Oxford,  1692,  8vo. ;  the 
best  edition  is  in  Gallandi  Biblioth.  Patr.  ii.  p. 
771.  (Fabric.  Bib.  Graec.  iii.  660.) 

The  story  about  Aristeas  and  the  seventy  inter¬ 
preters  is  told,  chiefly  on  the  authority  of  the  let¬ 
ter  but  differing  from  it  in  some  points,  by  Aristo- 
bulus,  a  Jewish  philosopher  (ap.  Euseb.  Praep. 
Evan.  xiii.  12),  Philo  Judaeus  (  Vit.  Mos.  2),  Jo¬ 
sephus  (Ant.  Jud.  xii.  2),  Justin  Martyr  (Cohort, 
ad  Graec.  p.  13,  Apol.  p.  72,  Dial,  cum  Tryph.  p. 
297),  Irenaeus  (Adv.  Haer.  iii.  25),  Clemens 
Alexandrinus  (Strom,  i.  p.  250),  Tertullian 
(Apolog.  18),  Eusebius  (Praep.  Evan.  viii.  1), 
Athanasius  (Synop.  S.  Scrip,  ii.  p.  156),  Cyril  of 
Jerusalem  (Catech.  pp.  36,  37),  Epiphanius  (De 
Mens,  et  Pond.  3),  Jerome  (Praef.  in  Pentateuch ; 
Quaest.  in  Genes.  Prooem.),  Augustine  (De  Civ. 
Dei ,  xviii.  42,  43),  Chrysostom  (Adv.  Jud.  i.  p. 
443),  Hilary  of  Poitiers  (In  Psalm.  2),  and 
Theodoret.  (Praef.  in  Psalm.)  [P.  S.] 

ARI'STEAS  and  PAPIAS,  sculptors,  of  Aphro- 
disium  in  Cyprus,  made  the  two  statues  of  centaurs 
in  dark  grey  marble  which  were  found  at  Hadrian’s 
villa  at  Tivoli  in  1746,  and  are  now  in  the  Capito- 
line  museum.  They  bear  the  inscription  APICTEAC 
KAI  nAIHAC  A4>POAICIEIC.  From  the  style  of 
the  statues,  which  is  good,  and  from  the  place 
where  they  were  discovered,  Winckelmann  sup¬ 
poses  that  they  were  made  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian. 
Other  statues  of  centaurs  have  been  discovered, 
very  much  like  those  of  Aristeas  and  Papias,  but 
of  better  workmanship,  from  which  some  winters 
have  inferred  that  the  latter  are  only  copies.  The 
two  centaurs  are  fully  described  by  Winckelmann 
(  Werke ,  vi.  282,  with  Meyer’s  note  ;  vii.  247),  and 
figured  by  Cavaceppi  (Raccolta  di  Statue ,  i.  tav.  27, 
28)  and  Foggini  (Mus.  Capit.  tav.  13,  14.)  [P.  S.] 

ARISTEIDES  ('  ApLoreidgs).  1.  Son  of  Lysima- 
chus,  the  Athenian  statesman  and  general,  makes  his 
first  certain  appearance  in  history  as  archon  epony- 
mus  of  the  year  489  b.  c.  (Mar.  Par.  50.)  From 
Herodotus  we  hear  of  him  as  the  best  and  justest 
of  his  countrymen ;  as  ostracised  and  at  enmity 
with  Themistocles ;  of  his  generosity  and  bravery 
at  Salamis,  in  some  detail  (viii.  79,  82,  and  95)  ; 
and  the  fact,  that  he  commanded  the  Athenians  in 
the  campaign  of  Plataea.  (ix.  28.)  Thucydides 
names  him  once  as  co-ambassador  to  Sparta  with 
Themistocles,  once  in  the  words  rov  e7r’  ’A piarecdov 
(popov.  (i.  91,  v.  18.)  In  the  Gorgias  of  Plato,  he 
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is  the  example  of  the  virtue,  so  rare  among  states¬ 
men,  of  justice,  and  is  said  “  to  have  become  singu¬ 
larly  famous  for  it,  not  only  at  home,  but  through 
the  whole  of  Greece.”  (p.  526,  a.  b.)  In  Demos¬ 
thenes  he  is  styled  the  assessor  of  the  (popos  (c. 
Aristocr.  pp.  689,  690),  and  in  Aeschines  he  has  the 
title  of  “  the  Just.”  (c.  Tim.  p.  4. 1.  23,  c.  Ctes.  pp.  7 9. 

1.  38,  90. 11. 1 8, 20,  ed.  Steph.)  Added  to  this,  and  by 
it  to  be  corrected,  we  have,  comprehending  the  sketch 
by  Cornelius  Nepos,  Plutarch’s  detailed  biography, 
derived  from  various  sources,*  good  and  bad. 

His  family,  we  are  told,  was  ancient  and  noble 
(Callias  the  torch-bearer  was  his  cousin)  ;  he  was 
the  political  disciple  of  Cleisthenes  (Plut.  2,  An. 
Seni ,  p.  790),  and  partly  on  that  account,  partly 
from  personal  character,  opposed  from  the  first  to 
Themistocles.  They  fought  together,  Aristeides 
as  the  commander  of  his  tribe,  in  the  Athenian 
centre  at  Marathon ;  and  when  Miltiades  hurried 
from  the  field  to  protect  the  city,  he  was  left  in 
charge  of  the  spoil.  Next  year,  489,  perhaps  in 
consequence,  he  was  archon.  In  483  or  482  (ac¬ 
cording  to  Nepos,  three  years  earlier)  he  suffered 
ostracism,  whether  from  the  enmities,  merely,  which 
he  had  incurred  by  his  scrupulous  honesty  and 
rigid  opposition  to  corruption,  or  in  connexion, 
further,  with  the  triumph  of  the  maritime  and 
democratic  policy  of  his  rival.  He  wrote,  it  is 
said,  his  own  name  on  the  sherd,  at  the  request  of 
an  ignorant  countryman,  who  knew  him  not,  but 
took  it  ill  that  any  citizen  should  be  called  just 
beyond  his  neighbours.  The  sentence  seems  to 
have  still  been  in  force  in  480  (Herod,  viii.  79; 
Dem .c.Aristog.  ii.  p.  802.1.  16),  when  he  made  his 
way  from  Aegina  with  news  of  the  Persian  move¬ 
ments  for  Themistocles  at  Salamis,  and  called  on 
him  to  be  reconciled.  In  the  battle  itself  he  did 
good  service  by  dislodging  the  enemy,  with  a  band 
raised  and  armed  by  himself,  from  the  islet  of 
Psyttaleia.  In  479  he  was  strategus,  the  chief,  it 
would  seem,  but  not  the  sole  (Plut.  Arist.  11,  but 
comp.  16  and  20,  and  Herod,  ix.),  and  to  him  no 
doubt  belongs  much  of  the  glory  due  to  the  conduct 
of  the  Athenians,  in  war  and  policy,  during  this,  the 
most  perilous  year  of  the  contest.  Their  replies 
to  the  proffers  of  Persia  and  the  fears  of  Sparta 
Plutarch  ascribes  to  him  expressly,  and  seems  to 
speak  of  an  extant  xpricpicrga  'ApiaTelSou  embra¬ 
cing  them.  (c.  16.)  So,  too,  their  treatment  of  the 
claims  of  Tegea,  and  the  arrangements  of  Pausanias 
with  regard  to  their  post  in  battle.  He  gives  him 
further  the  suppression  of  a  Persian  plot  among 
the  aristocratical  Athenians,  and  the  settlement  of 
a  quarrel  for  the  apnrreta  by  conceding  them  to 
Plataea  (comp,  however  on  this  second  point 
Herod,  ix.  71)  ;  finally,  with  better  reason,  the 
consecration  of  Plataea  and  establishment  of  the 
Eleutheria,  or  Feast  of  Freedom.  On  the  return 

*  Plutarch  in  his  Aristeides  refers  to  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  Herodotus,  Aeschines  the  Socratic,  Callis- 
thenes,  Idomeneus,  Demetrius  Phalereus,  who 
wrote  an  ’ApiareiSrjs  (Diog.  Laert.  v.  80,  81), 
Ariston  Chius,  Panaetius,  and  Craterus :  he  had 
also  before  him  here,  probably,  as  in  his  Themis¬ 
tocles  (see  c.  27),  the  standard  historian,  Ephorus, 
Charon  Lampsacenus,  a  contemporary  writer  (504 
to  464,  b.  c.),  and  Stesimbrotus  Thasius,  Demon, 
Heracleides  Ponticus,  and  Neanthes  ;  perhaps  also 
the  Atthides  of  Hellanicus  and  Philochorus,  and 
the  Chia  of  Ion. 
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to  Athens,  Aristeides  seems  to  have  acted  in  cheerful 
concert  with  Themistocles,  as  directing  the  restor¬ 
ation  of  the  city  (Heracl.  Pont.  1);  as  his  colleague 
in  the  embassy  to  Sparta,  that  secured  for  it  its 
walls ;  as  proposing,  in  accordance  with  his  policy, 
perhaps  also  in  consequence  of  changes  in  property 
produced  by  the  war,  the  measure  which  threw 
open  the  archonship  and  areiopagus  to  all  citizens 
alike.  In  477,  as  joint-commander  of  the  Athenian 
contingent  under  Pausanias,  by  his  own  conduct 
and  that  of  his  colleague  and  disciple,  Cimon,  he 
had  the  glory  of  obtaining  for  Athens  the  command 
of  the  maritime  confederacy :  and  to  him  was  by 
general  consent  entrusted  the  task  of  drawing  up 
its  laws  and  fixing  its  assessments.  This  first 
< popos  of  460  talents,  paid  into  a  common  treasury 
at  Delos,  bore  his  name,  and  was  regarded  by  the 
allies  in  after  times,  as  marking  their  Saturnian 
age.  It  is,  unless  the  change  in  the  constitution 
followed  it,  his  last  recorded  act.  He  lived,  Theo¬ 
phrastus  related,  to  see  the  treasury  removed  to 
Athens,  and  declared  it  (for  the  bearing  of  the 
words  see  Thirlwall’s  Greece,  iii.  p.  47)  a  measure 
unjust  and  expedient.  During  most  of  this  period 
he  was,  we  may  suppose,  as  Cimon’s  coadjutor  at 
home,  the  chief  political  leader  of  Athens.  He 
died,  according  to  some,  in  Pontus,  more  probabljq 
however,  at  home,  certainly  after  471,  the  year  of 
the  ostracism  of  Themistocles,  and  very  likely,  as 
Nepos  states,  in  468.  (See  Clinton,  F.  H.  in  the 
years  469,  468.) 

A  tomb  was  shewn  in  Plutarch’s  time  at  Phale- 
rum,  as  erected  to  him  at  the  public  expense.  That 
he  did  not  leave  enough  behind  him  to  pay  for  his 
funeral,  is  perhaps  a  piece  of  rhetoric.  We  may 
believe,  however,  that  his  daughters  were  portioned 
by  the  state,  as  it  appears  certain  (Plut.  27 ;  comp. 
Dem.  c.  Lept  491.  25),  that  his  son  Lysimachus 
received  lands  and  money  by  a  decree  of  Alcibiades; 
and  that  assistance  was  given  to  his  grand-daughter, 
and  even  to  remote  descendants,  in  the  time  of 
Demetrius  Phalereus.  He  must,  so  far  as  we 
know,  have  been  in  489,  as  archon  eponymus, 
among  the  pentacosiomedimni :  the  wars  may  have 
destroyed  his  property  ;  we  can  hardly  question 
the  story  from  Aeschines,  the  disciple  of  Socrates, 
that  when  his  poverty  was  made  a  reproach  in  a 
court  ot  justice  to  Callias,  his  cousin,  he  bore  wit¬ 
ness  that  he  had  received  and  declined  offers  of 
his  assistance  ;  that  he  died  poor  is  certain.  This 
of  itself  would  prove  him  possessed  of  an  honesty 
rare  in  those  times ;  and  in  the  higher  points  of 
integrity,  though  Theophrastus  said,  and  it  may 
be  true,  that  he  at  times  sacrificed  it  to  his  coun¬ 
try’s  interest,  no  case  whatever  can  be  adduced  in 
proof,  and  he  certainly  displays  a  sense,  very  un¬ 
usual,  of  the  duties  of  nation  to  nation. 

2.  Son  of  Lysimachus,  grandson  of  the  pre¬ 

ceding,  is  in  Plato’s  Laches  represented  as  brought 
by  his  father  to  Socrates  as  a  future  pupil.  In 
the  Theaetetus  Socrates  speaks  of  him  as  one 
of  those  who  made  rapid  progress  while  in  his 
society,  but,  after  leaving  him  prematurely,  lost  all 
hq  had  gained ;  an  account  which  is  unskilfully 
expanded  and  put  in  the  mouth  of  the  young  man 
himself  by  the  author  of  the  Theages.  That  of 
the  1  heaetetus  in  the  main  we  may  take  to  be  true. 
(Plat.  Laches ,  p.  179,  a,  &c. ;  Theaet.  p.  151,  a; 
Theag.  p.  131,  a.)  [A.  H.  C.J 

3.  Son  of  Archippus,  an  Athenian  com¬ 
mander  of  the  ships  sent  to  collect  money  from 
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the  Greek  states  in  b.  c.  425  and  424.  (Thuc. 
iv.  50,  75.) 

4.  An  Elean,  conquered  in  the  armed  race  at 
the  Olympic,  in  the  Diaulos  at  the  Pythian,  and 
in  the  boys’  horse-race  at  the  Nemean  games. 
(Paus.  vi.  16.  §  3.) 

.j  ARISTE'IDES,  P.  AELIUS  (’ApurrefS^), 

.  i  surnamed  THEODORUS,  one  of  the  most  cele- 
i  brated  Greek  rhetoricians  of  the  second  century 
1  (  after  Christ,  was  the  son  of  Eudaemon,  a  priest  of 
I  j  Zeus,  and  born  at  Adriani  in  Mysia,  according  to 
i .  some  in  A.  d.  129,  and  according  to  others  in  A.  d. 
117.  He  shewed  extraordinary  talents  even  in 
his  early  youth,  and  devoted  himself  with  an  al¬ 
most  unparalleled  zeal  to  the  study  of  rhetoric, 
which  appeared  to  him  the  worthiest  occupation  of 
i  i  a  man,  and  along  with  it  he  cultivated  poetry  as 
j ;  an  amusement.  Besides  the  rhetorician  Herodes 
Atticus,  whom  he  heard  at  Athens,  he  also  received 
instructions  from  Aristocles  at  Pergamus,  from 
Polemon  at  Smyrna,  and  from  the  grammarian 
Alexander  of  Cottyaeum.  (Philostr.  Vit.  Soph.  ii.  9; 
i  Suidas,  s.  v.  ’ApiaTe'idris ;  Aristeid.  Orat.  fun.  in 
Alex.  p.  80,  ed.  Jebb.)  After  being  sufficiently 
prepared  for  his  profession,  he  travelled  for  some 
time,  and  visited  various  places  in  Asia,  Africa, 
especially  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Italy.  The  fame  of 
|  his  talents  and  acquirements,  which  preceded  him 
everywhere,  was  so  great,  that  monuments  were 
!  erected  to  his  honour  in  several  towns  which  he 
had  honoured  with  his  presence.  (Aristeid.  Orat. 

:  Aegypt.  ii.  p.  331,  &c. ;  Philostr.  Vit.  Soph.  ii.  9. 

§  1.)  Shortly  before  his  return,  and  while  yet  in 
;  Italy,  he  was  attacked  by  an  illness  which  lasted 
for  thirteen  years.  He  had  from  his  childhood  been 
of  a  very  weakly  constitution,  but  neither  this  nor 
his  protracted  illness  prevented  his  prosecuting  his 
!  studies,  for  he  was  well  at  intervals ;  and  in  his 
“Sermones  Sacri”  (tepol  Aoyoi,  a  sort  of  diary  of 
his  illness  and  his  recovery),  he  relates  that  he  was 
j  frequently  encouraged  by  visions  in  his  dreams  to 
cultivate  rhetoric  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other 
studies.  During  this  period  and  afterwards,  he 
resided  at  Smyrna,,  whither  he  had  gone  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  baths,  but  he  made  occasional  excur¬ 
sions  into  the  country,  to  Pergamus,  Phocaea,  and 
other  towns.  (Serm.  Sacr.  ii.  p.  304,  iv.  p.  324, 
&c.)  He  had  great  influence  with  the  emperor  M. 
Aurelius,  whose  acquaintance  he  had  formed  in 
;  Ionia,  and  when  in  a.  d.  178,  Smyrna  was  to  a 
great  extent  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  Aris- 
teides  represented  the  deplorable  condition  of  the 
city  and  its  inhabitants  in  such  vivid  colours  to 
the  emperor  that  he  was  moved  to  tears,  and  gene¬ 
rously  assisted  the  Smyrnaeans  in  rebuilding  their 
i  town.  The  Smyrnaeans  shewed  their  gratitude 
to  Aristeides  by  erecting  to  him  a  brazen  statue  in 
their  agora,  and  by  calling  him  the  founder  of  their 
town.  (Philostr.  Vit.  Soph.  ii.  9.  §  2 ;  Aristeid. 
Epist.  ad  M.  Aurel.  et  Commod.  i.  p.  512.)  Va¬ 
rious  other  honours  and  distinctions  were  offered 
to  him  at  Smyrna,  but  he  refused  them,  and  accept¬ 
ed  only  the  office  of  priest  of  Asclepius,  which  he 
I  held  until  his  death,  about  A.  D.  180,  according  to 
some,  at  the  age  of  60,  and  according  to  others  of 
70.  The  circumstance  of  his  living  for  so  many 
years  at  Smyrna,  and  enjoying  such  great  honours 
there,  is  probably  the  reason  that  in  an  epigram 
still  extant  ( Anthol .  Planud.  p.  376)  he  is  regard¬ 
ed  as  a  native  of  Smyrna.  The  memory  of  Aris¬ 
teides  was  honoured  in  several  ancient  towns  by 
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statues.  (Liban.  Epist.  1551.)  One  of  these  re¬ 
presenting  the  rhetorician  in  a  sitting  attitude,  was 
discovered  in  the  16th  century,  and  is  at  present 
in  the  Vatican  museum.  The  museum  of  Verona 
contains  an  inscription  to  his  honour.  (Visconti, 
Icotiograph.  Grecq.  i.  plate  xxxi.  p.  373,  &c. ;  Bar- 
toli,  Dissert.  Sul.  Museo  Veronese,  Verona,  1745, 
4to.) 

The  works  of  Aristeides  extant  are,  fifty-five 
orations  and  declamations  (including  those  which 
were  discovered  by  Morelli  and  Mai),  and  two 
treatises  on  rhetorical  subjects  of  little  value,  viz. 
7 rep!  ttoAltikou  Aoyov  iced  tt epl  acpeAovs  Ac iyov. 
Some  of  his  orations  are  eulogies  on  the  power  of 
certain  divinities,  others  are  panegyrics  on  towns, 
such  as  Smyrna,  Cizycus,  Rome  ;  one  among  them 
is  a  Panathenaicus,  and  an  imitation  of  that  of 
Isocrates.  Others  again  treat  on  subjects  con¬ 
nected  with  rhetoric  and  eloquence.  The  six 
orations  called  Upo]  Aoyoi,  which  were  mentioned 
above,  have  attracted  considerable  attention  in 
modern  times,  on  account  of  the  various  stories 
they  contain  respecting  the  cures  of  the  sick  in 
temples,  and  on  account  of  the  apparent  resem¬ 
blance  between  these  cures  and  those  said  to  be 
effected  by  Mesmerism.  (Thorlacius,  Opuscul.  ii. 
p.  129,  &c.)  A  list  of  the  orations  extant 
as  well  as  of  the  lost  works  of  Aristeides,  is  given 
in  Fabricius  ( Bibl .  Gr.  vi.  p.  15,  &c.),  and  more 
completely  by  Westermann.  ( Gesch .  der  Griech. 
Beredtsamk.  p.  321,  &c.)  Aristeides  as  an  orator 
is  much  superior  to  the  majority  of  rhetoricians  in 
his  time,  whose  great  and  only  ambition  was  to 
shine  and  make  a  momentary  impression  by  ex¬ 
tempore  speeches,  and  a  brilliant  and  dazzling 
style.  Aristeides,  with  whom  thought  was  of  far 
greater  importance  than  the  form  in  which  it  ap¬ 
peared,  expressed  the  difference  between  himself 
and  the  other  rhetoricians,  at  his  first  interview 
with  the  emperor,  M.  Aurelius,  by  saying,  ovk 
iagh'  rwu  4 gov vrcnv,  aAAa  tuiu  anpiSowToiv. 
(Philostr.  Vit.  Soph.  ii.  9.  §  2  ;  Sopat.  Proleg.  in 
Aristid.  p.  738,  ed.  Dind.)  He  despised  the  silly 
puns,  the  shallow  witticisms  and  insignificant  or¬ 
naments  of  his  contemporaries,  and  sought  nourish¬ 
ment  for  his  mind  in  the  study  of  the  ancients. 
In  his  panegyric  orations,  however,  he  often  en¬ 
deavours  to  display  as  much  brilliancy  of  style  as 
he  can.  On  the  whole  his  style  is  brief  and  con¬ 
cise,  but  too  frequently  deficient  in  ease  and  clear¬ 
ness.  His  sentiments  are  often  trivial  and  spun 
out  to  an  intolerable  length,  which  leaves  the 
reader  nothing  to  think  upon  for  himself.  His 
orations  remind  us  of  a  man  who  is  fond  of  hear¬ 
ing  himself  talk.  Notwithstanding  these  defects, 
however,  Aristeides  is  still  unsurpassed  by  any  of 
his  contemporaries.  His  admirers  compared  him 
to  Demosthenes,  and  even  Aristeides  did  not 
think  himself  much  inferior.  This  vanity  and  self- 
sufficiency  made  him  enemies  and  opponents, 
among  whom  are  mentioned  Palladius  (Liban. 
Epist.  546),  Sergius,  and  Porphyrius.  (Suid.  s.  vv.) 
But  the  number  of  his  admirers  was  far  greater, 
and  several  learned  grammarians  wrote  commen¬ 
taries  on  his  orations.  Besides  Athanasius,  Me¬ 
nander,  and  others,  whose  works  are  lost,  we  must 
mention  especially  Sopater  of  Apamea,  who  is  pro¬ 
bably  the  author  of  the  Greek  Prolegomena  to  the 
orations  of  Aristeides,  and  also  of  some  among  the 
Scholia  on  Aristeides, which  have  been  published  by 
Trommel  ( Scholia  in  Aristidis  Orationes ,  Frank!. 
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1826,  8vo.),  and  by  Dindorf  (vol.  iii.  of  his  edition 
of  Aristeides),  and  which  contain  a  great  many 
things  of  importance  for  mythology,  history,  and 
antiquities.  They  also  contain  numerous  fragments 
of  works  now  lost.  The  greater  part  of  these 
Scholia  are  probably  compilations  from  the  com¬ 
mentaries  of  Arethas,  Metrophanes,  and  other 
grammarians.  Respecting  the  life  of  Aristeides, 
compare  J.  Masson,  Collectanea  Historica  Aristidis 
aevurn  et  vitam  spedantia,  ordine  chronologico 
digesta ,  in  the  edition  of  Jebb,  and  reprinted  in 
that  of  Dindorf.  The  first  edition  of  the  orations 
of  Aristeides  (53  in  number)  is  that  of  Florence, 
1517,  fol.  In  1566  W.  Canter  published  at  Basel 
a  Latin  translation,  in  which  many  passages  were 
skilfully  corrected.  This  translation,  together  with 
the  Greek  text,  was  re-edited  by  P.  Stephens, 
1604,  in  3  vols.  8vo.  A  better  edition,  with  some 
of  the  Greek  Scholia,  is  that  of  Samuel  Jebb,  Ox¬ 
ford,  1722,  2  vols.  4to.  Many  corrections  of  the 
text  of  this  edition  are  contained  in  Reiske’s 
Animadversiones  in  And.  Grace,  vol.  iii.  Morelli 
published  in  1761  the  oration  tt pos  Aemivgv  virep 
dreXeias,  which  he  had  discovered  in  a  Venetian 
MS.  It  was  afterwards  edited  again  by  F.  A. 
Wolf,  in  his  edition  of  Demosthenes’  oration 
against  Leptines  (Halle,  1789),  and  by  Grauert  in 
his  Declamationes  Leptineae.  (Bonn,  1827,  8vo.) 
This  edition  of  Grauert  contains  also  an  oration 
7r pos  AggoaOHg  tt epi  areAeias,  which  had  been 
discovered  by  A.  Mai,  and  published  in  his  Nova 
Collect.  Script.  Vet.  vol.  i.  p.  3.  A  complete  edi¬ 
tion  of  all  the  works  of  Aristeides,  which  gives  a 
correct  text  and  all  the  Scholia,  was  published  by 
W.  Dindorf,  Leipzig,  1829,  3  vols.  8vo.  [L.  S.] 
ARISTEIDES,  Artists.  1.  Of  Thebes,  was  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  Greek  painters.  His  father 
was  Aristodemus,  his  teachers  were  Euxenidas  and 
his  brother  Nicomachus.  (Plin.  xxxv.  36.  §§  7, 22.) 
He  was  a  somewhat  older  contemporary  of  Apelles 
(Plin.  xxxv.  36.  §  19),  and  flourished  about  360- 
330  B.  c.  The  point  in  which  he  most  excelled  is 
thus  described  by  Pliny  {l.c.)  :  “Is  omnium  primus 
animum  pinxit  et  sensus  hominum  expressit,  quae 
vocant  Graeci  gdg,  item  perturbationes,”  that  is, 
he  depicted  the  feelings,  expressions,  and  passions 
which  may  be  observed  in  common  life.  One  of 
his  finest  pictures  was  that  of  a  babe  approaching 
the  breast  of  its  mother,  who  was  mortally  wound¬ 
ed,  and  whose  fear  could  be  plainly  seen  lest  the 
child  should  suck  blood  instead  of  milk.  ( Anikol . 
Graec.  ii.  p.  251,  Jacobs.)  Fuseli  {Led.  1)  has 
shewn  how  admirably  in  this  picture  the  artist 
drew  the  line  between  pity  and  disgust.  Alexander 
admired  the  picture  so  much,  that  he  removed  it  to 
Pella.  Another  of  his  pictures  was  a  suppliant, 
whose  voice  you  seemed  almost  to  hear.  Several 
other  pictures  of  his  are  mentioned  by  Pliny  {l.c.), 
and  among  them  an  Iris  {ib.  40.  §  41),  which, 
though  unfinished,  excited  the  greatest  admiration. 
As  examples  of  the  high  price  set  upon  his  works, 
Pliny  {ib.  36.  §  19)  tells  us,  that  he  painted  a  pic¬ 
ture  for  Mnason,  tyrant  of  Elatea,  representing  a 
battle  with  the  Persians,  and  containing  a  hundred 
figures,  for  each  of  which  Aristeides  received  ten 
minae  ;  and  that  long  after  his  death,  Attalus,  king 
of  Pergamus,  gave  a  hundred  talents  for  one  of  his 
pictures.  {Ib.  and  vii.  39.)  In  another  passage 
(xxxv-.  8)  Pliny  tells  us,  that  when  Mummius  was 
selling  the  spoils  of  Greece,  Attalus  bought  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  Bacchus  by  Aristeides  for  600,000  sesterces, 
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but  that  Mummius,  having  thus  discovered  the 
value  of  the  picture,  refused  to  sell  it  to  Attalus, 
and  took  it  to  Rome,  where  it  was  placed  in  the 
temple  of  Ceres,  and  was  the  first  foreign  painting 
which  was  exposed  to  public  view  at  Rome.  The 
commentators  are  in  doubt  whether  these  two  pas¬ 
sages  refer  to  the  same  picture.  (See  also  Strab. 
viii.  p.  381.)  Aristeides  was  celebrated  for  his 
pictures  of  courtezans,  and  hence  he  was  called 
'tropvoyp6.(pos.  (Athen.  xiii.  p.  56 7,  b.)  He  was 
somewhat  harsh  in  his  colouring.  (Plin.  xxxv.  36. 
§  19.)  According  to  some  authorities,  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  encaustic  painting  in  wax  {Did.  of  Ant.  s.v. 
Painting ,  pp.  685,  686)  was  ascribed  to  Aristeides, 
and  its  perfection  to  Praxiteles ;  but  Pliny  ob¬ 
serves,  that  there  were  extant  encaustic  pictures  of 
Polygnotus,  Nicanor,  and  Arcesilaus.  (xxxv.  39.) 

Aristeides  left  two  sons,  Nicerus  and  Ariston, 
to  whom  he  taught  his  art.  [Ariston  ;  Nicerus.] 

Another  Aristeides  is  mentioned  as  his  disciple. 
(Plin.  xxxv.  36.  §  23.)  The  words  of  Pliny,  which 
are  at  first  sight  somewhat  obscure,  are  rightly  ex¬ 
plained  in  the  following  table  by  Sillig.  {Catal. 
Art.  s.  v.  Antorides.) 

Aristeides  of  Thebes. 


Niceros,  Ariston,  Aristeides, 

son.  son.  disciple. 


Antorides  and  Euphranor, 
disciples. 

2.  A  sculptor,  who  was  celebrated  for  his  statues  of 
four-horsed  and  two-horsed  chariots.  Since  he  was 
the  disciple  of  Polycletus,  he  must  have  flourished 
about  388  b.  c.  (Plin.  xxxiv.  19.  §  12.)  Perhaps 
he  was  the  same  person  as  the  Aristeides  who 
made  some  improvements  in  the  goals  of  the  Olym¬ 
pic  stadium.  (Paus.  vi.  20.  §  7 ;  Bockh,  Corp.  In¬ 
scrip.  i.  p.  39.)  [P.  S.] 

ARISTEIDES,  of  Athens,  one  of  the  earliest 
Christian  apologetic  writers,  was  at  first  a  philoso¬ 
pher,  and  continued  such  after  he  became  a  Chris¬ 
tian.  He  is  described  by  Jerome  as  a  most  elo¬ 
quent  man.  His  apology  for  Christianity,  which 
he  presented  to  the  Emperor  Hadrian  about  123 
or  126  A.  d.,  was  imbued  with  the  principles  of 
the  Greek  philosophy.  It  is  said  that  the  apology 
of  Justin,  who  was  also  a  philosopher,  was,  to  a 
great  extent,  an  imitation  of  that  of  Aristeides. 
The  work  of  Aristeides  is  entirely  lost.  (Euseb. 
Hist.  Eccles.  iv.  3,  Chron.  Armen.;  Hieron.  de  Vir. 
Illust.  20 ;  Epist.  adMagn.  Orat.  84,  p.  327.)  [P.  S.] 

ARISTEIDES,  the  author  of  a  work  entitled 
Milesiaca  {MihgcriaKa  or  MiAgcriaKol  \6yoi), 
which  was  probably  a  romance,  having  Miletus  for 
its  scene.  It  was  written  in  prose,  and  was  of  a 
licentious  character.  It  extended  to  six  books  at 
the  least.  (Ilarpocrat.  s.  v.  depggargs.)  It  was 
translated  into  Latin  by  L.  Cornelius  Sisenna,  a 
contemporary  of  Sulla,  and  it  seems  to  have  be¬ 
come  popular  with  the  Romans.  (Plut.  Crass. 
32;  Ovid.  Trist.  ii.  413,  414,  443,  444;  Lucian, 
Amor.  1.)  Aristeides  is  reckoned  as  the  inventor 
of  the  Greek  romance,  and  the  title  of  his  work  is 
supposed  to  have  given  rise  to  the  term  Milesian, 
as  applied  to  works  of  fiction.  Some  writers  think 
that  his  work  was  imitated  by  Appuleius  in  his 
Metamorphoses,  and  by  Lucian  in  his  Lucius. 
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The  age  and  country  of  Aristeides  are  unknown, 
but  the  title  of  his  work  is  thought  to  favour  the 
conjecture  that  he  was  a  native  of  Miletus.  Vos- 
!  sius  {de  Hist.  Graec.  p.  401,  ed.  Westermann) 
supposes,  that  he  was  the  same  person  as  the  Aris- 
.  j;eides  of  Miletus,  whose  works  on  Sicilian,  Italian, 
and  Persian  history  (^Si/ceAi/cd,  TraA lkcx,  UepaeKa) 
are  several  times  quoted  by  Plutarch  ( Parall. ), 
and  that  the  author  of  the  historical  work  ir ep\ 

:  KUSou  was  also  the  same  person.  (Schol.  Pina. 
Pyth.  iii.  14.)  [P.  S.] 

ARISTEIDES  QUINTILIA'NUS  (’Apnrref- 
St is  Ko'ivTiXiavos),  the  author  of  a  treatise  in  three 
books  on  music  (Flepf  Mover  Lugs').  Nothing  is 
known  of  his  history,  nor  is  he  mentioned  by  any 
ancient  writer.  But  he  must  have  lived  after 
Cicero,  whom  he  quotes  (p.  70),  and  before  Marti- 
anus  Capella,  who  has  made  use  of  this  treatise  in 
his  work  De  Nuptiis  Philologiae  et  Mercurii ,  lib.  9. 

I  a  It  seems  probable  also  that  he  must  be  placed  be¬ 
fore  Ptolemy,  since  he  does  not  mention  the  dif- 
:  ference  between  that  writer  and  his  predecessors 
with  respect  to  the  number  of  the  modes.  (Aristox- 
enus  reckoned  13,  his  followers  15,  but  Ptolemy 
only  7.  See  Aristeid.  pp.  22,  23  ;  Ptol.  Harm.  ii.  9.) 

The  work  of  Aristeides  is  perhaps  the  most 
valuable  of  all  the  ancient  musical  treatises.  It 
embraces,  besides  the  theory  of  music  ( app-oving )  in 
the  modern  sense,  the  whole  range  of  subjects  com¬ 
prehended  under  / povmKri,  which  latter  science 
contemplated  not  merely  the  regulation  of  sounds, 
but  the  harmonious  disposition  of  everything  in 
nature.  The  first  book  treats  of  Harmonics  and 
Rhythm ;  the  former  subject  being  considered  under 
the  usual  heads  of  Sounds,  Intervals,  Systems, 
Genera,  Modes,  Transition,  and  Composition  (ye- 
\oTroua ).  The  second,  of  the  moral  effects  and 
educational  powers  of  music  ;  and  the  third  of  the 
numerical  ratios  which  define  musical  intervals, 
and  of  their  connexion  with  physical  and  moral 
science  generally.  Aristeides  refers  (p.  87)  to  an¬ 
other  work  of  his  own,  Tlepl  HonjTLKrjs ,  which  is 
lost.  He  makes  no  direct  allusion  to  any  of  the 
ancient  writers  on  music,  except  Aristoxenus. 

The  only  edition  of  Aristeides  is  that  of  Mei- 
bomius.  It  is  printed,  along  with  the  latter  part 
of  the  9th  book  of  Martianus  Capella,  in  his  col¬ 
lection  entitled  Antiquae  Musicae  Auctores  Septem , 
Amst.  1652.  A  new  edition  of  all  these,  and  of 
several  other  ancient  musical  writers,  is  announced 
by  Dr.  J.  Franzius  of  Berlin.  (Fabric.  Bibl.  Graec. 
vol.  ii.  p.  259.)  [W.  F.  D.] 

ARISTEIDES,  of  Samos,  a  writer  mentioned 
by  Yarro  in  his  work  entitled  “  Hebdomades,”  as 
i  an  authority  for  the  opinion,  that  the  moon  com¬ 
pleted  her  circuit  in  twenty-eight  days  exactly. 
(Aul.  Gell.  N.  A.  iii.  10.)  [P,  S.] 

ARISTE'NUS  ALE'XIUS.  [Alexius  Aris- 

t  TENUS.] 

,  ARISTEUS ('Apurrefc),  or  ARISTEAS  (’A pur- 
reas,  Herod.).  1.  A  Corinthian,  son  of  Adeimantus, 
commanded  the  troops  sent  by  Corinth  to  maintain 
Potidaea  in  its  revolt,  b.  c.  432.  With  Potidaea 
he  was  connected,  and  of  the  troops  the  greater 
number  were  volunteers,  serving  chiefly  from  at¬ 
tachment  to  him.  Appointed  on  his  arrival  com¬ 
mander-in-chief  of  the  allied  infantry,  he  encoun¬ 
tered  the  Athenian  Callias,  but  was  outmanoeuvred 
and  defeated.  With  his  own  division  he  was  suc¬ 
cessful,  and  with  it  on  returning  from  the  pursuit 
he  found  himself  cut  off,  but  by  a  bold  course  made 
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his  way  with  slight  loss  into  the  town.  This  was 
now  blockaded,  and  Aristeus,  seeing  no  hope,  bid 
them  leave  himself  with  a  garrison  of  500,  and  the 
rest  make  their  way  to  sea.  This  escape  was 
effected,  and  he  himself  induced  to  join  in  it ;  after 
which  he  was  occupied  in  petty  warfare  in  Chalci- 
dice,  and  negotiations  for  aid  from  Peloponnesus. 
Finally,  not  long  before  the  surrender  of  Potidaea, 
in  the  second  year  of  the  war,  b.  c.  430,  he  set  out 
with  other  ambassadors  from  Peloponnesus  for  the 
court  of  Persia ;  but  visiting  Sitalces  the  Odrjrsian 
in  their  way,  they  were  given  to  Athenian  ambas¬ 
sadors  there  by  Sadocus,  his  son,  and  sent  to 
Athens;  and  at  Athens,  partly  from  fear  of  the 
energy  and  ability  of  Aristeus,  partly  in  retaliation 
for  the  cruelties  practised  by  Sparta,  he  was  imme¬ 
diately  put  to  death.  (Thuc.  i.  60 — 65,  ii.  67 ; 
Herod,  vii.  137;  Thirl  wail’s  Greece,  iii.  pp.  102 
—4,  162,  3.)  [A.  H.  C.] 

2.  A  Corinthian,  son  of  Pellichus,  one  of  the 
commanders  of  the  Corinthian  fleet  sent  against 
Epidamnus,  b.  c.  436.  (Thuc.  i.  29.) 

3.  A  Spartan  commander,  b.  c.  423.  (Thuc. 
iv.  132.) 

4.  An  Argive,  the  son  Cheimon,  conquered  in 
the  Dolichos  at  the  Olympic  games.  (Paus.  vi. 

9.  §  1.) 

ARI'STIAS  (’ Apicrias ),  a  dramatic  poet,  the 
son  of  Pratinas,  whose  tomb  Pausanias  (ii.  1 3.  § 
5)  saw  at  Phlius,  and  whose  Satyric  dramas,  with 
those  of  his  father,  were  surpassed  only  by  those  of 
Aeschylus.  (Paus.  1.  c.)  Aristias  is  mentioned  in 
the  life  of  Sophocles  as  one  of  the  poets  with  whom 
the  latter  contended.  Besides  two  dramas,  which 
were  undoubtedly  Satyric,  viz.  the  Hypes  and 
Cyclops,  Aristias  wrote  three  others,  viz.  Antaeus, 
Orpheus,  and  Atalante,  which  may  have  been 
tragedies.  (Comp.  Athen.  xv.  p.  686,  a;  Pollux, 
vii.  31  ;  Welcker,  Die  Griech.  Tragodien,  p.  966.) 

ARI'STION  {’Apiarian/),  a  philosopher  either 
of  the  Epicurean  or  Peripatetic  school,  who  made 
himself  tyrant  of  Athens,  and  was  besieged  there 
by  Sulla,  b.  c.  87,  in  the  first  Mithridatic  war. 
Plis  early  history  is  preserved  by  Athenaeus  (v. 
p.  211,  &c.),  on  the  authority  of  Posidonius  of 
Apameia,  the  instructor  of  Cicero.  By  him  he  is 
called  Athenion,  whereas  Pausanias,  Appian,  and 
Plutarch  agree  in  giving  him  the  name  of  Aristion. 
Casaubon  on  Athenaeus  (/.  c.)  conjectures  that  his 
true  name  was  Athenion,  but  that  on  enrolling  him¬ 
self  as  a  citizen  of  Athens,  he  changed  it  to  Aristion, 
a  supposition  confirmed  by  the  case  of  one  Sosias 
mentioned  by  Theophrastus,  whose  name  was 
altered  to  Sosistratus  under  the  same  circumstances. 
Athenion  or  Aristion  was  the  illegitimate  son  of  a 
Peripatetic,  also  named  Athenion,  to  whose  pro¬ 
perty  he  succeeded,  and  so  became  an  Athenian 
citizen.  He  married  early,  and  began  at  the  same 
time  to  teach  philosophy,  which  he  did  with  great 
success  at  Messene  and  Larissa.  On  returning  to 
Athens  with  a  considerable  fortune,  he  was  named 
ambassador  to  Mithridates,  king  of  Pontus,  then 
at  war  with  Rome,  and  became  one  of  the  most 
intimate  friends  and  counsellors  of  that  monarch. 
His  letters  to  Athens  represented  the  power  of  his 
patron  in  such  glowing  colours,  that  his  country¬ 
men  began  to  conceive  hopes  of  throwing  off  the 
Roman  yoke.  Mithridates  then  sent  him  to 
Athens,  where  he  soon  contrived,  through  the 
king’s  patronage,  to  assume  the  tyranny.  His  go¬ 
vernment  seems  to  have  been  of  the  most  cruel  cha- 
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racter,  so  that  he  is  spoken  of  with  abhorrence  by- 
Plutarch  ( Praecept .  ger.  Reip.  p.  809),  and  classed 
by  him  with  Nabis  and  Catiline.  He  sent  Apelli- 
con  of  Teos  to  plunder  the  sacred  treasury  of  Delos, 
[Apellicon],  though  Appian  ( Mithrid .  p.  189) 
says,  that  this  had  already  been  done  for  him  by 
Mithridates,  and  adds,  that  it  was  by  means  of  the 
money  resulting  from  this  robbery  that  Aristion  was 
enabled  to  obtain  the  supreme  power.  Meantime 
Sulla  landed  in  Greece,  and  immediately  laid  siege 
to  Athens  and  the  Peiraeus,  the  latter  of  which  was 
occupied  by  Archelaus,  the  general  of  Mithridates. 
The  sufferings  within  the  city  from  famine  were  so 
dreadful,  that  men  are  said  to  have  even  devoured 
the  dead  bodies  of  their  companions.  At  last 
Athens  was  taken  by  storm,  and  Sulla  gave  orders 
to  spare  neither  sex  nor  age.  Aristion  fled  to  the 
Acropolis,  having  first  burnt  the  Odeum,  lest  Sulla 
should  use  the  wood-work  of  that  building  for 
battering-rams  and  other  instruments  of  attack. 
The  Acropolis,  however,  was  soon  taken,  and 
Aristion  dragged  to  execution  from  the  altar  of 
Minerva.  To  the  divine  vengeance  for  this  im¬ 
piety  Pausanias  (i.  20.  §  4)  attributes  the  loath¬ 
some  disease  which  afterwards  terminated  Sulla’s 
life.  [G.  E.  L.  C.] 

ARTSTION  (’ApurrtW),  a  surgeon,  probably 
belonging  to  the  Alexandrian  school,  was  the  son 
of  Pasicrates,*  who  belonged  to  the  same  profes¬ 
sion.  (Oribas.  De  Machinam.  cc.  24,  26.  pp.  1 80, 
183.)  Nothing  is  known  of  the  events  of  his 
life ;  with  respect  to  his  date,  he  may  be  conjec¬ 
tured  to  have  lived  in  the  second  or  first  century 
B.  c.,  as  he  lived  after  Nymphodorus  (Oribas.  ibid. 
p.  180),  and  before  Heliodorus  (p.  161).  [W.A.G.] 
ARISTIPPUS  ('Apltrrunros).  1.  Of  Larissa, 
in  Thessaly,  an  Aleuad,  received  lessons  from 
Gorgias  when  he  visited  Thessaly.  Aristippus  ob¬ 
tained  money  and  troops  from  the  younger  Cyrus 
to  resist  a  faction  opposed  to  him,  and  placed 
Menon,  with  whom  he  lived  in  a  disreputable 
manner,  over  these  forces.  (Xen.  Anab.  i.  1.  § 
10,  ii.  6.  §_  28  ;  Plat.  Menon ,  init.) 

2.  An  Argive,  who  obtained  the  supreme  power 
at  Argos  through  the  aid  of  Antigonus  Gonatas, 
about  b.  c.  272.  (Plut.  Pyrrh.  30.) 

3.  An  Argive,  a  different  person  from  the 
preceding,  who  also  became  tyrant  of  Argos  after 
the  murder  of  Aristomachus  I.,  in  the  time  of 
Aratus.  He  is  described  by  Plutarch  as  a  perfect 
tyrant  in  our  sense  of  the  word.  Aratus  made 
many  attempts  to  deprive  him  of  the  tyranny,  but 
at  first  without  success  ;  but  Aristippus  at  length 
fell  in  a  battle  against  Aratus,  and  was  succeeded 
in  the  tyranny  by  Aristomachus  II.  (Plut.  Aral. 
25,  &c.) 

ARISTTUS  FUSCUS.  [Fuscus.] 

ARISTIPPUS  (’Api'(TT(7r7ros),  son  of  Aritades, 
born  at  Cyrene,  and  founder  of  the  Cyrenaic 
School  of  Philosophy,  came  over  to  Greece  to  be 
present  at  the  Olympic  games,  where  he  fell  in 
with  Ischomachus  the  agriculturist  (whose  praises 
are  the  subject  of  Xenophon’s  Oeconomicus ),  and 
by  his  description  was  filled  with  so  ardent  a 
desire  to  see  Socrates,  that  he  went  to  Athens 

*  In  the  extract  from  Oribasius,  given  by  A. 
Mai  in  the  fourth  volume  of  his  Classid  Auctores 
e  Vaticanis  Codicibus  Editi ,  Rom.  8vo.,  1831,  we 
should  read  vl6u  instead  of  irarepa  in  p.  152,  1.  23, 
and  ’A pioriwv  instead  of  'Apriwu  in  p.  158,  1. 10. 
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for  the  purpose  (Plut.  de  Curios.  2),  and  remained 
with  him  almost  up  to  the  time  of  his  execution, 
b.  c.  399.  Diodorus  (xv.  76)  gives  b.  c.  366  as 
the  date  of  Aristippus,  which  agrees  very  well  with 
the  facts  which  we  know  about  him,  and  with  the 
statement  (Schol.  ad  Aristoph.  Plut.  179),  that l 
Lais,  the  courtezan  with  whom  he  was  intimate, 
was  bom  b.  c.  421. 

Though  a  disciple  of  Socrates,  he  wandered  both 
in  principle  and  practice  very  far  from  the  teaching  j. 
and  example  of  his  great  master.  He  was  luxuri-  • 
ous  in  his  mode  of  living  ;  he  indulged  in  sensual 
gratifications,  and  the  society  of  the  notorious  h 
Lais  ;  he  took  money  for  his  teaching  (being  the 
first  of  the  disciples  of  Socrates  who  did  so,  Diog. 
Laert.  ii.  65),  and  avowed  to  his  instructor  that  he 
resided  in  a  foreign  land  in  order  to  escape  the 
trouble  of  mixing  in  the  politics  of  his  native  city. 
(Xen.  Mem.  ii.  1.)  He  passed  part  of  his  life  at 
the  court  of  Dionysius,  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  and  is 
also  said  to  have  been  taken  prisoner  by  Arta- 
phernes,  the  satrap  who  drove  the  Spartans  from 
Rhodes  b.  c.  396.  (Diod.  Sic.  xiv.  79  ;  see  Brucker, 
Hist.  Crit.  Phil.  ii.  2,  3.)  He  appears,  however,  at 
last  to  have  returned  to  Cyrene,  and  there  he  spent 
his  old  age.  The  anecdotes  which  are  told  of  him, 
and  of  which  we  find  a  most  tedious  number  in 
Diogenes  Laertius  (ii.  65,  &c.),  by  no  means  give 
us  the  notion  of  a  person  who  was  the  mere  slave 
of  his  passions,  but  rather  of  one  who  took  a  pride 
in  extracting  enjoyment  from  all  circumstances  of 
every  kind,  and  in  controlling  adversity  and  pros¬ 
perity  alike.  They  illustrate  and  confirm  the  two 
statements  of  Horace  ( Ep .  i.  1.  18),  that  to  observe 
the  precepts  of  Aristippus  is  “  mild  res,  non  me 
rebus  subjungere ,”  and  (i.  17.  23)  that,  “  omnis 
Aristippum  decuit  color  et  status  et  res.'1'1  Thus 
when  reproached  for  his  love  of  bodily  indulgences, 
he  answered,  that  there  was  no  shame  in  enjoying 
them,  but  that  it  would  be  disgraceful  if  he  could 
not  at  any  time  give  them  up.  When  Dionysius, 
provoked  at  some  of  his  remarks,  ordered  him  to 
take  the  lowest  place  at  table,  he  said,  “  You 
wish  to  dignify  the  seat.”  Whether  he  was  pri¬ 
soner  to  a  satrap,  or  grossly  insulted  and  even  spit 
upon  by  a  tyrant,  or  enjoying  the  pleasures  of  a 
banquet,  or  reviled  for  faithlessness  to  Socrates  by 
his  fellow-pupils,  he  maintained  the  same  calm 
temper.  To  Xenophon  and  Plato  he  was  very  ob¬ 
noxious,  as  we  see  from  the  Memorabilia  (l.  c.), 
where  he  maintains  an  odious  discussion  against 
Socrates  in  defence  of  voluptuous  enjoyment,  and 
from  the  Phaedo  (p.  59,  c),  where  his  absence 
at  the  death  of  Socrates,  though  he  was  only  at 
Aegina,  200  stadia  from  Athens,  is  doubtless  men¬ 
tioned  as  a  reproach.  (See  Stallbaum’s  note.) 
Aristotle,  too,  calls  him  a  sophist  ( Metaphys .  ii. 
2),  and  notices  a  story  of  Plato  speaking  to  him 
with  rather  undue  vehemence,  and  of  his  replying 
with  calmness.  ( Rhet .  ii.  23.)  He  imparted  his 
doctrine  to  his  daughter  Arete,  by  whom  it  was 
communicated  to  her  son,  the  younger  Aristippus 
(hence  called  ggrpobibaKTos),  and  by  him  it  is 
said  to  have  been  induced  to  a  s}rstem.  Laertius, 
on  the  authority  of  Sotion  (b.  c.  205)  and  Panae- 
tius  (b.  c.  143),  gives  a  long  list  of  books  whose 
authorship  is  ascribed  to  Aristippus,  though  he  also 
says  that  Sosicrates  of  Rhodes  (b.  c.  255)  states, 
that  he  wrote  nothing.  Among  these  are  treatises 
ilepl  lieu  betas,  Tlepl  ’Aperijs,  Tlepl  Tvxys,  and 
many  others.  Some  epistles  attributed  to  him  are 
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9  deservedly  rejected  as  forgeries  by  Bentley.  ( Dis - 
,|  sertation  on  Phcilaris,  fc.  p.  104.)  One  of  these  is 
/  to  Arete,  and  its  spuriousness  is  proved,  among 
:  other  arguments,  by  the  occurrence  in  it  of  the 
j  name  of  a  city  near  Gyrene,  BepeU/CTg  which  must 
have  been  given  by  the  Macedonians,  in  whose 
:  dialect  /3  stands  for  (p,  so  that  the  name  is  equiva¬ 
lent  to  ’bepeviKT],  the  victorious. 

We  shall  now  give  a  short  view  of  the  leading 
doctrines  of  the  earlier  Cyrenaic  school  in  gene¬ 
ral,  though  it  is  not  to  be  understood  that  the 
i:  system  was  wholly  or  even  chiefly  drawn  up  by 
)  the  elder  Aristippus ;  but,  as  it  is  impossible  from 
the  loss  of  contemporary  documents  to  separate 
;  the  parts  which  belong  to  each  of  the  Cyrenaic 
philosophers,  it  is  better  here  to  combine  them  all. 

:  From  the  fact  pointed  out  by  Ritter  ( Gcschichte  der 
Philosophic ,  vii.  3),  that  Aristotle  chooses  Eudoxus 

>  i  rather  than  Aristippus  as  the  representative  of  the 
i  doctrine  that  Pleasure  is  the  summum  bonum  {Eth. 

| Nic.  x.  2),  it  seems  probable  that  but  little  of  the 
if  Cyrenaic  system  is  due  to  the  founder  of  the 
|  school.* 

r|  The  Cyrenaics  despised  Physics,  and  limited  their 
inquiries  to  Ethics,  though  they  included  under 
;  that  term  a  much  wider  range  of  science  than  can 
I  fairly  be  reckoned  as  belonging  to  it.  So,  too, 
Aristotle  accuses  Aristippus  of  neglecting  mathe¬ 
matics,  as  a  study  not  concerned  with  good  and 
|  evil,  which,  he  said,  are  the  objects  even  of  the 
i !  carpenter  and  tanner.  ( Metaphys .  ii.  2.)  They 
divided  Philosophy  into  five  parts,  viz.  the  study 
of  (1)  Objects  of  Desire  and  Aversion,  (2)  Feel- 
lings  and  Affections,  (3)  Actions,  (4)  Causes, 
(5)  Proofs.  Of  these  (4)  is  clearly  connected  with 
•i  physics,  and  (5)  with  logic. 

1.  The  first  of  the  five  divisions  of  science  is 
the  only  one  in  which  the  Cyrenaic  view  is  con¬ 
i' nected  with  the  Socratic.  Socrates  considered 
; |  happiness  {i.  e.  the  enjoyment  of  a  well-ordered 
jj  mind)  to  be  the  aim  of  all  men,  and  Aristippus, 

:  taking  up  this  position,  pronounced  pleasure  the 
)  chief  good,  and  pain  the  chief  evil ;  in  proof  of 
which  he  referred  to  the  natural  feelings  of  men, 

I '  children,  and  animals  ;  but  he  wished  the  mind  to 
preserve  its  authority  in  the  midst  of  pleasure. 
Desire  he  could  not  admit  into  his  system,  as  it 
i  subjects  men  to  hope  and  fear :  the  TeA os  of  hu¬ 
man  fife  was  momentary  pleasure  (/ xovoxpovos , 

>  pepinrj').  For  the  Present  only  is  ours,  the  Past  is 
1  gone,  and  the  Future  uncertain ;  present  happiness 

therefore  is  to  be  sought,  and  not  ei)5cuq.cma, 
which  is  only  the  sum  of  a  number  of  happy  states, 
just  as  he  considered  life  in  general  the  sum  of 
particular  states  of  the  soul.  In  this  point  the 
‘  Cyrenaics  were  opposed  to  the  Epicureans.  All 
pleasures  were  held  equal,  though  they  might  ad¬ 
mit  of  a  difference  in  the  degree  of  their  purity. 
So  that  a  man  ought  never  to  covet  more  than  he 
possesses,  and  should  never  allow  himself  to  be 
overcome  by  sensual  enjoyment.  It  is  plain  that, 
even  with  these  concessions,  the  Cyrenaic  system 
destroys  all  moral  unity,  by  proposing  to  a  man  as 
many  separate  t4Xt]  as  his  life  contains  moments. 

2.  The  next  point  is  to  determine  what  is  plea- 

*  Ritter  believes  that  Aristippus  is  hinted  at 
{Eth.  Nic.  x.  6),  where  Aristotle  refutes  the  opi¬ 
nion,  that  happiness  consists  in  amusement,  and 
speaks  of  persons  holding  such  a  dogma  in  order 
to  recommend  themselves  to  the  favour  of  tyrants. 
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sure  and  what  pain.  Both  are  positive,  i.  e.  plea¬ 
sure  is  not  the  gratification  of  a  want,  nor  does 
the  absence  of  pleasure  equal  pain.  The  absence 
of  either  is  a  mere  negative  inactive  state,  and 
both  pleasure  and  pain  are  motions  of  the  soul  {hv 
/cu^Vet).  Pain  was  defined  to  be  a  violent,  plea¬ 
sure  a  moderate  motion, — the  first  being  compared 
to  the  sea  in  a  storm,  the  second  to  the  sea  under 
a  light  breeze,  the  intermediate  state  of  no-pleasure 
and  no-pain  to  a  calm — a  simile  not  quite  apposite, 
since  a  calm  is  not  the  middle  state  between  a 
storm  and  a  gentle  breeze.  In  this  denial  of 
pleasure  as  a  state  of  rest,  we  find  Aristippus 
again  opposed  to  Epicurus. 

3.  Actions  are  in  themselves,  morally  indifferent, 
the  only  question  for  us  to  consider  being  their 
result ;  and  law  and  custom  are  the  only  authori¬ 
ties  which  make  an  action  good  or  bad.  This 
monstrous  dogma  was  a  little  qualified  by  the 
statement,  that  the  advantages  of  injustice  are 
slight ;  but  we  cannot  agree  with  Bracker  {Hist. 
Crit.  ii.  2),  that  it  is  not  clear  whether  the  Cyre¬ 
naics  meant  the  law  of  nature  or  of  men.  For 
Laertius  says  expressly,  6  cnrouScuos  ovSev  droirov 
7r pd£et  Sid  rds  e-mKdpeuas  ^rifias  nal  Sd£as,  and 
to  suppose  a  law  of  nature  would  be  to  destroy 
the  whole  Cyrenaic  system.  Whatever  conduces 
to  pleasure,  is  virtue — a  definition  which  of  course 
includes  bodily  exercise ;  but  they  seem  to  have 
conceded  to  Socrates,  that  the  mind  has  the  great¬ 
est  share  in  virtue.  We  are  told  that  they  pre¬ 
ferred  bodily  to  mental  pleasure  ;  but  this  state¬ 
ment  must  be  qualified,  as  they  did  not  even  confine 
their  pleasures  to  selfish  gratification,  but  admitted 
the  welfare  of  the  state  as  a  legitimate  source  of 
happiness,  and  bodily  pleasure  itself  they  valued 
for  the  sake  of  the  mental  state  resulting  from  it. 

4.  There  is  no  universality  in  human  concep¬ 
tions  ;  the  senses  are  the  only  avenues  of  know¬ 
ledge,  and  even  these  admit  a  very  limited  range 
of  information.  For  the  Cyrenaics  said,  that  men 
could  agree  neither  in  judgments  nor  notions, 
in  nothing,  in  fact,  but  names.  We  have  all 
certain  sensations,  which  we  call  white  or  sweet ; 
but  whether  the  sensation  which  A  calls  white  is 
similar  to  that  which  B  calls  by  that  name,  we 
cannot  tell ;  for  by  the  common  term  white  every 
man  denotes  a  distinct  object.  Of  the  causes 
which  produce  these  sensations  we  are  quite  igno¬ 
rant  ;  and  from  all  this  we  come  to  the  doctrine  of 
modern  philological  metaphysics,  that  truth  is 
what  each  man  troweth.  All  states  of  mind  are 
motions ;  nothing  exists  but  states  of  mind,  and 
they  are  not  the  same  to  all  men.  True  wisdom 
consists  therefore  in  transforming  disagreeable  into 
agreeable  sensations. 

5.  As  to  the  Cyrenaic  doctrine  of  proofs,  no 
evidence  remains. 

In  many  of  these  opinions  we  recognize  the 
happy,  careless,  selfish  disposition  which  charac¬ 
terized  their  author;  .and  the  system  resembles  in 
most  points  those  of  Heracleitus  and  Protagoras, 
as  given  in  Plato’s  Theaetetus.  The  doctrines 
that  a  subject  only  knows  objects  through  the 
prism  of  the  impression  which  he  receives,  and 
that  man  is  the  measure  of  all  things,  are  stated 
or  implied  in  the  Cyrenaic  system,  and  lead  at 
once  to  the  consequence,  that  what  we  call  reality 
is  appearance ;  so  that  the  whole  fabric  of  human 
knowledge  becomes  a  fantastic  picture.  The  prin¬ 
ciple  on  which  all  this  rests,  viz.  that  knowledge 
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is  sensation,  is  the  foundation  of  Locke’s  modem 
ideology,  though  he  did  not  perceive  its  connexion 
with  the  consequences  to  which  it  led  the  Cyre- 
naics.  To  revive  these  was  reserved  for  Hume. 

The  ancient  authorities  on  this  subject  are  Dio¬ 
genes  Laertius,  ii.  65,  &c.;  Sextus  Empiricus,  adv. 
Math.  vii.  1 1  ;  the  places  in  Xenophon  and  Aris¬ 
totle  already  referred  to ;  Cic.  Tusc.  iii.  1 3,  22, 
Acad.  iv.  7,  46  ;  Euseb.  Praep.  Evang.  xiv.  18,  &c. 
The  chief  modern  works  are,  Kunhardt,  Dissertatio 
philos.-historica  de  Aristippi  Philosophia  morali , 
Helmstadt,  1795,  4to.  ;  Wieland,  Aristipp  und 
Einige  seiner  Zeitgenossen ,  Leipz.,  1800-1802  ; 
Ritter,  Geschichte  der  Philosophia,  vii.  3  ;  Brucker, 
Historia  Critica  Philosophiae,  ii.  2,  3.  [G.  E.  L.  C.] 
ARISTO  (’Apio-Tu),  the  best,  a  surname  of 
Artemis  at  Athens.  (Paus.  i.  29.  §  2.)  [L.  S.] 

T.  ARISTO,  a  distinguished  Roman  jurist, 
who  lived  under  the  emperor  Trajan,  and  was 
a  friend  of  the  Younger  Pliny.  He  is  spoken  of 
by  Pliny  ( Epist .  22)  in  terms  of  the  highest  praise, 
as  not  only  an  excellent  man  and  profound  scholar, 
but  a  lawyer  thoroughly  acquainted  with  private 
and  public  law,  and  perfectly  skilled  in  the  practice 
of  his  profession — in  short,  a  living  Thesaurus  Juris. 
Of  his  merits  as  an  author,  Pliny  does  not  speak ; 
and  though  his  works  are  occasionally  mentioned 
in  the  Digest,  there  is  no  direct  extract  from  any 
of  them  in  that  compilation.  He  wrote  notes  on 
the  Libri  Posteriorum  of  Labeo,  on  Cassius,  whose 
pupil  he  had  been,  and  on  Sabinus.  “  Aristo  in 
decretis  Frontianis ,”  or  Frontinianis,  is  once  cited 
in  the  Digest  (29.  tit.  2.  s.  ult.) ;  but  what  those 
decreta  were  has  never  been  satisfactorily  explained. 
He  corresponded  with  his  contemporary  jurists, 
Celsus  and  Neratius  (Dig.  19.  tit.  2.  s.  19.  §  2, 
20.  tit.  3.  s.  3,  40.  tit.  7.  s.  29.  §  1)  ;  and  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  us  to  be  probable  that  many  of  the  responsa 
and  epistolae  of  the  Roman  jurisconsults  were  not 
opinions  upon  cases  occurring  in  actual  practice, 
but  answers  to  the  hypothetical  questions  of  pupils 
and  legal  friends.  Other  works,  besides  those 
which  we  have  mentioned,  have  been  attributed  to 
him  without  sufficient  cause.  Some,  for  example, 
have  inferred  from  a  passage  in  Gellius  (xi.  18), 
that  he  wrote  de  furtis;  and,  from  passages  in  the 
Digest  (24.  tit.  3.  s.  44.  pr.  ;  8.  tit.  5.  s.  8.  §  5  ; 
23.  tit.  2.  s.  40),  that  he  published  books  under 
the  name  Digesta  and  Responsa.  In  philosophy, 
this  model  of  a  virtuous  lawyer  is  described  by 
Pliny  as  a  genuine  disciple  of  the  Porch.  He  has 
been  usually  supposed  to  belong  to  the  legal  sect  of 
Proculeians  [Capito],  though,  upon  one  point  at 
least  (Dig.  28.  tit.  5.  s.  19),  his  opinion  differed 
from  the  Proculeian  Pegasus,  and  accorded  with 
the  Sabinian  Javolenus.  (Strauch,  Vitae  JCtorum, 
No.  12  ;  Grotius,  2,  3,  in  Franck’s  Vitae  Tripertitae 
JCtorum  Veterum,  Hal.  1718  ;  Heinec.  Hist.  Jur. 
Rom.  §  260,  1;  Zimmern,  Rom.  Rechts- Geschichte , 
vol.  i.  §  89.)  [J.  T.  G.] 

ARISTO.  [Ariston.] 

ARISTOBU'LE  (’Api<TTo§odA?7),  the  best  ad¬ 
viser,  a  surname  of  Artemis,  to  whom  Themistocles 
built  a  temple  at  Athens  under  this  name  ;  and  in 
it  he  dedicated  his  own  statue.  (Plut.  Themist. 
22.)  [L  S  ] 

ARISTOBU'LUS  ('ApurToSovAos).  1.  Of 
Cassandreia,  the  son  of  Aristobulus,  one  of  the  com¬ 
panions  of  Alexander  the  Great  in  his  Asiatic  con¬ 
quests,  wrote  a  history  of  Alexander,  which  was 
one  of  the  chief  sources  used  by  Arrian  in  the  com- 
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position  of  his  work.  Aristobulus  lived  to  the  age 
of  ninety,  and  did  not  begin  to  write  his  history 
till  he  was  eighty-four.  (Lucian,  Macrob.  22.) 
His  work  is  also  frequently  referred  to  by  Athe- 
naeus  (ii.  p.  43,  d.  vi.  p.  251,  a.  x.  p.  434,  d.  xii. 
pp.  513,  f.  530,  b.),  Plutarch  (Alex.  cc.  15,  16, 
18,  21,  46,  75),  and  Strabo  (xi.  pp.  509,  518, 
xiv.  p.  672,  xv.  pp.  691 — 693,  695,  701,  706, 
707,  714,  730,  xvi.  pp.  741,  7 66,  xvii.  p.  824.) 
The  anecdote  which  Lucian  relates  (Quomodo  hist.' 
conscrib.  c.  12)  about  Aristobulus  is  supposed  by 
modern  writers  to  refer  to  Onesicritus. 

2.  Plutarch  refers  to  a  work  upon  stones,  and 
another  upon  the  affairs  of  Italy,  written  by  an 
Aristobulus,  but  whether  he  is  the  same  person  as 
the  preceding,  is  uncertain.  (Plut.  de  Fluv.  c.  14. 
Par  all.  Min.  c.  32.) 

3.  An  Alexandrine  Jew,  and  a  Peripatetic  phi¬ 
losopher,  who  is  supposed  to  have  lived  under 
Ptolemy  Philometor  (began  to  reign  b.  c.  180), 
and  to  have  been  the  same  as  the  teacher  of 
Ptolemy  Evergetes.  (2  Maccab.  i.  10.)  He  is  said 
to  have  been  the  author  of  commentaries  upon  the 
books  of  Moses  CE^rpyricreLs  rrjs  Mwiicrews  yga- 
(prjs),  addressed  to  Ptolemy  Philometor,  ivhich  are 
referred  to  by  Clemens  Alexandrinus  (Strom,  i. 
pp.  305,  b.  342,  b.  v.  p.  595,  c.  d),  Eusebius 
(Praep.  Ev.  vii.  13,  viii.  9,  ix.  6,  xiii.  12),  and. 
other  ecclesiastical  writers.  The  object  of  this  i 
work  was  to  prove  that  the  Peripatetic  philosophy, 
and  in  fact  almost  all  the  Greek  philosophy,  was  i 
taken  from  the  books  of  Moses.  It  is  now,  how¬ 
ever,  admitted  that  this  work  was  not  written  by ,  i 
the  Aristobulus  whose  name  it  bears,  but  by  some 
later  and  unknown  writer,  whose  object  was  to 
induce  the  Greeks  to  pay  respect  to  the  Jewish 
literature.  (Valckenaer,  Diatribe  de  Aristobulo , 
J udaeo ,  &c.  edita  post  auctoris  mortem  ah  J.  Lum- 
cio ,  Lugd.  Bat.  1806.) 

4.  A  brother  of  Epicurus,  and  a  follower  of  his  t 
philosophy.  (Diog.  Laert.  x.  3,  Plut.  Non  posse  i 
suaviter  vivi  sec.  Epic.  p.  1103,  a.) 

ARISTOBU'LUS  (’A piaroSovAos),  princes  of 
Judaea.  1.  The  eldest  son  of  Johannes  Hyrcanus.  - 
In  b.  c.  110  we  find  him,  together  with  his  second: 
brother  Antigonus,  successfully  prosecuting  for  his  i 
father  the  siege  of  Samaria,  which  was  destroyed: 
in  the  following  year.  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  10.  §§  2,  i 
3;  Bell.  Jud.  i.  2.  §  7.)  Hyrcanus  dying  in  107, 
Aristobulus  took  the  title  of  king,  this  being  the  ■ 
first  instance  of  the  assumption  of  that  name  among  i: 
the  J ews  since  the  Babylonish  captivity  (but  comp. 
Strab.  xvi.  p.  762),  and  secured  his  power  by  the ! 
imprisonment  of  all  his  brothers  except  his  favourite  r 
Antigonus,  and  by  the  murder  of  his  mother,  to : 
whom  Hyrcanus  had  left  the  government  by  will. . 
The  life  of  Antigonus  himself  was  soon  sacrificed  to  I 
his  brother’s  suspicions  through  the  intrigues  of  the  i 
queen  and  her  party,  and  the  remorse  felt  by  | 
Aristobulus  for  this  deed  increased  the  illness  i- 
under  which  he  was  suffering  at  the  time,  and: 
hastened  his  death,  (b.  c.  106.)  In  his  reign  thei 
Ituraeans  were  subdued  and  compelled  to  adopt  i 
the  observance  of  the  Jewish  law.  He  also  re-' 
ceived  the  name  of  ^lAeKArju  from  the  favour  which  I 
he  shewed  to  the  Greeks.  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  11; 
Bell.  Jud.  i.  3.) 

2.  The  younger  son  of  Alexander  Jannaeus  andi 
Alexandra.  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  16.  §  1;  Bell.  Jud.  i 
1.  5.  §  1.)  During  the  nine  years  of  his  mother’s 
reign  he  set  himself  against  the  pjirty  of  the  Phari-I 
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sees,  whose  influence  she  had  restored  ;  and  after 
her  death,  b.  c.  7 0,  he  made  war  against  his  eldest 
brother  Hyrcanus,  and  obtained  from  him  the 
i  resignation  of  the  crown  and  the  high-priesthood, 
i  chiefly  through  the  aid  of  his  father’s  friends, 
whom  Alexandra  had  placed  in  the  several  fort¬ 
resses  of  the  country  to  save  them  from  the  ven¬ 
geance  of  the  Pharisees.  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  16, 
xiv.  1.  §  2;  Bell.  Jud.  i.  5,  6.  §  1.)  In  b.  c.  65 
Judaea  was  invaded  by  Aretas,  king  of  Arabia 
Petraea,  with  whom,  at  the  instigation  of  Antipater 
the  Idumaean,  Hyrcanus  had  taken  refuge.  By 
him  Aristobulus  was  defeated  in  a  battle  and  be¬ 
sieged  in  Jerusalem  ;  but  Aretas  was  obliged  to 
raise  the  siege  by  Scaurus  and  Gabinius,  Pompey’s 
lieutenants,  whose  intervention  Aristobulus  had 
purchased.  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  2,  3.  §  2;  Bell.  Jud. 
i.  6.  §§  2,  3.)  In  b.  c.  63,  he  pleaded  his  cause 
before  Pompey  at  Damascus,  but,  finding  him  dis- 
!  posed  to  favour  Hyrcanus,  he  returned  to  Judaea 
and  prepared  for  war.  On  Pompey’s  approach, 

■  Aristobulus,  who  had  fled  to  the  fortress  of  Alex- 
andreion,  was  persuaded  to  obey  his  summons  and 
appear  before  him  ;  and,  being  compelled  to  sign 
an  order  for  the  surrender  of  his  garrisons,  he 
,  withdrew  in  impotent  discontent  to  Jerusalem. 
Pompey  still  advanced,  and  Aristobulus  again  met 
him  and  made  submission  ;  but,  his  friends  in  the 
city  refusing  to  perform  the  terms,  Pompey  be¬ 
sieged  and  took  Jerusalem,  and  carried  away  Aris¬ 
tobulus  and  his  children  as  prisoners.  (Joseph. 
Ant.  xiv.  3,  4  ;  Bell.  Jud.  i.  6,  7  ;  Plut.  Pomp. 
cc.  3.9,  45  ;  Strab.  xvi.  p.  762  ;  Dion  Cass,  xxxvii. 
15,  16.)  Appian  {Bell.  Mith.  c.  117)  erroneously 
represents  him  as  having  been  put  to  death  imme¬ 
diately  after  Pompey’s  triumph.  In  b.  c.  57,  he 
escaped  from  his  confinement  at  Rome  with  his 
son  Antigonus,  and,  returning  to  Judaea,  was 
joined  by  large  numbers  of  his  countrymen  and 
renewed  the  war ;  but  he  was  besieged  and  taken 
at  Machaerus,  the  fortifications  of  which  he  was 
attempting  to  restore,  and  was  sent  back  to  Rome 
by  Gabinius.  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  6.  §  1 ;  Bell.  Jud. 

1.  8.  §  6  ;  Plut.  Ant.  c.  3  ;  Dion  Cass,  xxxix.  56.) 
In  b.  c.  49,  he  was  again  released  by  Julius  Cae¬ 
sar,  who  sent  him  into  Judaea  to  forward  his  in¬ 
terests  there ;  he  was,  however,  poisoned  on  the 
way  by  some  of  Pompey’s  party.  (Joseph.  Ant. 
xiv.  7.  §  4;  Bell.  Jud.  i.  9.  §  1 ;  Dion  Cass.  xli. 
18.) 

3.  Grandson  of  No.  2,  was  the  son  of  Alexan¬ 
der  and  brother  of  Herod’s  wife  Mariamne.  His 
mother,  Alexandra,  indignant  at  Herod’s  having 
conferred  the  high-priesthood  on  the  obscure  Ana- 
nelus,  endeavoured  to  obtain  that  office  for  her  son 
from  Antony  through  the  influence  of  Cleopatra. 
Herod,  fearing  the  consequences  of  this  application, 
and  urged  by  Mariamne’s  entreaties,  deposed 
Ananelus  and  made  Aristobulus  high-priest,  the 
latter  being  only  17  years  old  at  the  time.  The 
king,  however,  still  suspecting  Alexandra,  and 
keeping  a  strict  and  annoying  watch  upon  her 
movements,  she  renewed  her  complaints  and  de¬ 
signs  against  him  with  Cleopatra,  and  at  length 
made  an  attempt  to  escape  into  Egypt  with  her 
son.  Herod  discovered  this,  and  affected  to  par¬ 
don  it ;  but  soon  after  he  caused  Aristobulus  to  be 
treacherously  drowned  at  Jericho,  B.  c.  35.  (Jo¬ 
seph.  Ant.  xv.  2,  3;  Bell.  Jud.  i.  22.  §  2.) 

4.  One  of  the  sons  of  Herod  the  Great  by 
Mariamne,  was  sent  with  his  brother  Alexander  to 
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Rome,  and  educated  in  the  house  of  Pollio.  (Jo¬ 
seph.  Ant.  xv.  10.  §  1.)  On  their  return  to 
Judaea,  the  suspicions  of  Herod  were  excited 
against  them  by  their  brother  Antipater  [Anti¬ 
pater],  aided  by  Pheroras  and  their  aunt  Salome, 
though  Berenice,  the  daughter  of  the  latter,  was 
married  to  Aristobulus  ;  the  young  men  themselves 
supplying  their  enemies  with  a  handle  against  them 
by  the  indiscreet  expression  of  their  indignation  at 
their  mother’s  death.  In  b.  c.  11,  they  were  ac¬ 
cused  by  Herod  at  Aquileia  before  Augustus, 
through  whose  mediation,  however,  he  was  recon¬ 
ciled  to  them.  Three  years  after,  Aristobulus  was 
again  involved  with  his  brother  in  a  charge  of 
plotting  against  their  father,  but  a  second  reconci¬ 
liation  was  effected  by  Archelaus,  king  of  Cappa¬ 
docia,  the  father-in-law  of  Alexander.  A  third 
accusation,  through  the  arts  of  Eurycles,  the  Lace¬ 
daemonian  adventurer,  proved  fatal :  by  permis¬ 
sion  of  Augustus,  the  two  young  men  were 
arraigned  by  Herod  before  a  council  convened  at 
Berytus  (at  which  they  were  not  even  allowed  to 
be  present  to  defend  themselves),  and,  being  con¬ 
demned,  were  soon  after  strangled  at  Sebaste, 
B.  c.  6.  (Joseph.  Ant.  xvi.  1 — 4,  8,  10,  11  ;  Bell. 
Jud.  i.  23 — 27  ;  comp.  Strab.  xvi.  p.  7 65.) 

5.  Surnamed  “the  Younger”  (o'  eedrepos,  Joseph. 
Ant.  xx.  1.  §  2)  was  son  of  Aristobulus  and  Bere¬ 
nice,  and  grandson  of  Herod  the  Great.  (Joseph. 
Ant.  xviii.  5.  §  4;  Bell.  Jud.  i.  28.  §  1.)  Himself 
and  his  two  brothers, — Agrippa  I.,  and  Herod  the 
future  king  of  Chalcis, —  were  educated  at  Rome 
together  with  Claudius,  who  was  afterwards  em¬ 
peror,  and  who  appears  to  have  always  regarded 
Aristobulus  with  great  favour.  (Joseph.  Ant.  xviii. 
5.  §  4,  6.  §  1,  xx.  1.  §  2.)  He  lived  at  enmity  with 
his  brother  Agrippa,  and  drove  him  from  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  Flaccus,  proconsul  of  Syria,  by  the 
charge  of  having  been  bribed  by  the  Damascenes 
to  support  their  cause  with  the  proconsul  against 
the  Sidonians.  (Joseph.  Ant.  xviii.  6.  §  3.)  When 
Caligula  sent  Petronius  to  Jerusalem  to  set  up  his 
statues  in  the  temple,  we  find  Aristobulus  joining 
in  the  remonstrance  against  the  measure.  (Joseph. 
Ant.  xviii.  8;  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  10;  Tac.  Hist.  v.  9.)  He 
died  as  he  had  lived,  in  a  private  station  (Joseph. 
Bell.  Jud.  ii.  11.  §  6),  having,  as  appears  from  the 
letter  of  Claudius  to  the  Jews  in  Josephus  (Ant. 
xx.  1.  §  2),  survived  his  brother  Agrippa,  whose 
death  took  place  in  A.  d.  44.  He  was  married  to 
Iotapa,  a  princess  of  Emessa,  by  whom  he  left  a 
daughter  of  the  same  name.  (Joseph.  Ant.  xviii. 

5.  §  4;  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  11.  §  6.) 

6.  Son  of  Herod  king  of  Chalcis,  grandson  of 
the  Aristobulus  who  was  strangled  at  Sebaste,  and 
great-grandson  of  Herod  the  Great.  In  A.  d.  55, 
Nero  made  Aristobulus  king  of  Armenia  Minor,  in 
order  to  secure  that  province  from  the  Parthians, 
and  in  a.  d.  61  added  to  his  dominions  some  por¬ 
tion  of  the  Greater  Armenia  which  had  been  given 
to  Tigranes.  (Joseph.  Ant.  xx.  8.  §  4 ;  Tac.  Ann. 
xiii.  7,  xiv.  26.)  Aristobulus  appears  also  (Joseph. 
Bell.  Jud.  vii.  7.  §  1)  to  have  obtained  from  the 
Romans  his  father’s  kingdom  of  Chalcis,  which  had 
been  taken  from  his  cousin  Agrippa  II.,  in.  a.  d. 
52  ;  and  he  is  mentioned  as  joining  Caesennius 
Paetus,  proconsul  of  Syria,  in  the  war  against 
Antiochus,  king  of  Commagene,  in  the  4th  year  of 
Vespasian,  A.  d.  73.  (Joseph.  I.  cl)  He  was  mar¬ 
ried  to  Salome,  daughter  of  the  infamous  Herodias, 
by  whom  he  had  three  sons,  Herod,  Agrippa,  and 
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Aristobulus ;  of  these  nothing  further  is  recorded. 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xviii.  5.  §  4.)  [E.  E.] 

ARISTOBU'LUS,  a  painter,  to  whom  Pliny 
(xxxv.  40.  §  42)  gives  the  epithet  Syrus,  which 
Sillig  understands  of  one  of  the  Cyclades.  [P.  S.] 

ARISTOCLEIA  (’ApiorobcAeia),  a  priestess  in 
Delphi,  from  whom  Pythagoras  said  that  he  had 
received  many  of  his  precepts.  (Porphyr.  §  41. 
p.  41,  ed.  K  lister.]  She  is  called  Themistocleia 
in  Diogenes  Laertius  (viii.  21),  and  Theocleia 
in  Suidas.  (s.  v.  UuOayopas.)  Pythagoras  is  said 
to  have  written  a  letter  to  her.  See  Fabric.  Bibl. 
Graec.  i.  p.  881. 

ARISTOCLEIDAS  ('ApiaroKAeibas),  of  Ae- 
gina,  son  of  Aristophanes,  won  the  victory  in  the 
Pancratium  in  the  Nemean  Games,  but  it  is  not 
known  in  what  Olympiad.  Dissen  conjectures 
that  it  was  gained  before  the  battle  of  Salamis. 
The  third  Nemean  Ode  of  Pindar  is  in  his  honour. 

ARISTOCLEIDES  (’Apurro/cAeiSr/s),  a  cele¬ 
brated  player  on  the  cithara,  who  traced  his  de¬ 
scent  from  Terpander,  lived  in  the  time  of  the 
Persian  war.  He  was  the  master  of  Phrynis  of 
Mytilene.  (Schol.  ad.  Aristoph.  Nub.  958 ;  Sui¬ 
das,  s.  v.  4>pvms.)  [Phrynis.] 

ARISTOCLEITUS  (’ApiUTOfcAen-os),  as  he  is 
called  by  Plutarch  ( Lysand .  c.  2),  or  Aristocritus 
(’A puTTOKpiros)  or  Aristocrates  (’ ApLcrrouparps ),  as 
he  is  called  by  Pausanias  (iii.  6.  §  4,  8.  §§  3,  5, 
vi.  3.  §  6,  &c.),  the  father  of  Lysander,  the  Spar¬ 
tan  lawgiver. 

ARl'STOCLES  (’A purroicAijs).  1.  Of  Rhodes, 
a  Greek  grammarian  and  rhetorician,  who  was  a 
contemporary  of  Strabo,  (xiv.  p.  655.)  He  is 
probably  the  writer  of  whom  Ammonius  ( de  Diff. 
Voc.  under  eirLKrjbios)  mentions  a  work  irepl 
iroLprLKTjs.  There  are  several  other  works  :  viz. 
irepl  diaAeKTov  (Etymol.  M.  s.  v.  Kvya ;  comp. 
Cramer’s  Anecdot.  i.  p.  231,  iii.  p.  298),  Aaudvotv 
iroAireia  (Athen.  iv.  p.  140),  and  a  work  on  the 
history  of  Italy,  of  which  Plutarch  ( Paral .  Minor. 
25,  41)  mentions  the  third  book, — which  are 
ascribed  to  Aristocles;  but  whether  all  or  only 
some  of  them  belong  to  Aristocles  the  Rhodian,  is 
uncertain.  (Compare  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  vi.  p.  267; 
Varr.  de  Ling.  Lat.  x.  10,  75,  ed.  Muller;  Dionys. 
Hal.  Dinarch.  8.) 

2.  Of  Pergamus,  a  sophist  and  rhetorician,  who 
lived  in  the  time  of  the  emperors  Trajan  and 
Hadrian.  He  spent  the  early  part  of  his  life  upon 
the  study  of  the  Peripatetic  philosophy,  and  during 
this  period  he  completely  neglected  his  outward 
appearance.  But  afterwards  he  was  seized  bjr  the 
desire  of  becoming  a  rhetorician,  and  went  to 
Rome,  where  he  enrolled  himself  among  the  pupils 
of  Herodes  Atticus.  After  his  return  to  Pergamus, 
he  made  a  complete  change  in  his  mode  of  life,  and 
appears  to  have  enjoyed  a  great  reputation  as  a 
teacher  of  rhetoric.  His  declamations  are  praised 
for  their  perspicuity  and  for  the  purity  of  the  Attic 
Greek ;  but  they  were  wanting  in  ,  passion  and 
animation,  and  resembled  philosophical  discussions. 
Suidas  ascribes  to  him  a  work  on  rhetoric  (rex^V 
p-pTopiKri ),  letters,  declamations,  & c.  (Philostr.  Vit. 
Soph.  ii.  3;  Suidas,  s.  v. 5 Apiaro/eAps  ;  Eudoc.  p.  66.) 

3.  Of  Messene,  a  Peripatetic  philosopher,  whose 
age  is  uncertain,  some  placing  him  three  centuries 
before  and  others  two  centuries  after  Christ.  But 
if  the  statement  is  correct,  that  he  was  the  teacher 
of  Alexander  Aphrodisias  (Cyrill.  c.  Jul.  ii.  p.  61), 
he  must  have  lived  about  the  beginning  of  the  third 
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century  after  Christ.  According  to  Suidas  (s.  v.) 
and  Eudocia  (p.  71),  he  wrote  several  works: — 

1.  Tlorepov  air  ovbator  epos  Oyppos  rj  UAdrcov. 

2.  Tex^  PV Topiual.  3.  A  work  on  the  god  Serapis. 

4.  A  work  on  Ethics,  in  ten  books  :  and  5.  A  work 
on  Philosophy,  likewise  in  ten  books.  The  last  of 
these  works  appears  to  have  been  a  history  of  phi¬ 
losophy,  in  which  he  treated  of  the  philosophers, 
their  schools,  and  doctrines.  Several  fragments  of 
it  are  preserved  in  Eusebius.  ( Praep .  Evang.  xiv. 
17-21,  xv.  2, 1  4  ;  Comp.  Theodoret.  Therap.  Serin. 
8,  and  Suidas,  who  also  mentions  some  other  works 
of  his.) 

4.  A  Stoic  philosopher,  who  wrote  a  commentary 
in  four  books  on  a  work  of  Chrysippus.  (Suid.  s.v. 

’  ApiaroKAijs.) 

5.  A  musician,  to  whom  Athenaeus  (iv.  p.  174) 
attributes  a  work  irepl  x°PWJ/- 

6.  The  author  of  an  epigram  in  the  Greek  An¬ 
thology.  ( Append .  Epigr.  n.  7,  ed.  Tauchnitz.) 

7.  The  author  of  a  work  called  Uapabo^a,  which 

consisted  of  several  books.  Jacobs  (ad  Anthol.  Gr. 
xiii.  p.  862)  is  of  opinion,  that  he  is  the  same  as 
the  Messenian.  Some  fragments  of  his  are  pre¬ 
served  in  Stobaeus  (Florileg.  64,  37)  and  the 
Scholiast  on  Pindar.  (Olymp.  vii.  66.)  [L.  S.] 

ARFSTOCLES  (’A pLcrroKAijs),  a  physician, 
whose  medicines  are  several  times  quoted  by  An- 
dromachus.  (Ap.  Gal.  De  Compos.  Medicam.  sec. 
Locos,  vi.  6,  vol.  xii.  p.  936  ;  ibid.  viii.  7,  vol.  xiii. 
d,  p.  205  ;  De  Compos.  Medicam.  sec.  Gen.  vii. 
7,  vol.  xiii.  p.  977.)  He  is  also  mentioned  in  the 
first  volume  of  Cramer’s  Anecdota  Graeca  Pari- 
siensia ,  p.  395.  Nothing  is  known  of  the  events 
of  his  life,  but  he  must  have  lived  some  time  in  or 
before  the  first  century  after  Christ.  [  W.  A.  G.] 

ARl'STOCLES  (’ApiaroKAris),  sculptors.  From 
different  passages  in  Pausanias  we  learn  the  follow¬ 
ing  particulars  : — 

(1.)  Aristocles  of  Cydonia  was  one  of  the  most 
ancient  sculptors ;  and  though  his  age  could  not  be 
clearly  fixed,  it  was  certain  that  he  flourished  be¬ 
fore  Zancle  was  called  Messene  (Paus.  v.  25.  §  6), 
that  is,  before  494  b.  c. 

(2.)  The  starting-pillar  of  the  Hippodrome  at 
Olympia  was  made  by  Cleoetas,  the  same  sculptor 
by  whom  there  was  a  statue  at  Athens  bearing 
this  inscription  : 

*Os  t yv  iirirdcpemv  'OAvyiria.  evparo  irpwros 
ye  KA eo'nas  vlos  ’ApiaroKAeovs. 

(vi.  20.  §  7.) 

(3.)  There  was  an  Aristocles,  the  pupil  and  son 
of  Cleoetas.  (v.  24.  §  1.) 

(4.)  Aristocles  of  Sicyon  was  the  brother  of 
Canachus,  and  not  much  inferior  to  him  in  reputa¬ 
tion.  This  Aristocles  had  a  pupil,  Synnoon,  who 
was  the  father  and  teacher  of  Ptolichus  of  Aegina. 
(vi.  9.  §  1.)  We  are  also  told,  in  an  epigram  by 
Antipater  Sidonius  (Greek  Anthol.  ii.  p.  15,  no.  35, 
Jacobs),  that  Aristocles  made  one  of  three  statues 
of  the  Muses,  the  other  two  of  which  were  made 
by  Ageladas  and  Canachus.  [Ageladas.] 

(5.)  Pantias  of  Chios,  the  disciple  and  son  of 
Sostratus,  was  the  seventh  disciple  reckoned  in 
order  from  Aristocles  of  Sicyon  (Paus.  vi.  3.  §  4), 
that  is,  according  to  a  mode  of  reckoning  which 
was  common  with  the  Greeks,  counting  both  the 
first  and  the  last  of  the  series. 

From  these  passages  we  infer,  that  there  were 
two  sculptors  of  this  name :  Aristocles  the  elder, 
who  is  called  both  a  Cydonian  and  a-  Sicyonian, 
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probably  because  he  was  born  at  Cydonia  and 
practised  and  taught  his  art  in  Sicyon ;  and  Aris- 
tocles  the  younger,  of  Sicyon,  who  was  the  grand¬ 
son  of  the  former,  son  of  Cleoetas,  and  brother  of 
Canachus  :  and  that  these  artists  founded  a  school 
of  sculpture  at  Sicyon,  which  secured  an  hereditary 
reputation,  and  of  which  we  have  the  heads  for 
seven  generations,  namely,  Aristocles,  Cleoetas, 
Aristocles  and  Canachus,  Synnoon,  Ptolichus, 
Sostratus,  and  Pantias. 

There  is  some  difficulty  in  determining  the  age 
of  these  artists ;  but,  supposing  the  date  of  Cana¬ 
chus  to  be  fixed  at  about  540 — 508  b.  c.  [Cana¬ 
chus],  we  have  the  date  of  his  brother,  the  younger 
Aristocles,  and  allowing  30  years  to  a  generation, 
the  elder  Aristocles  must  have  lived  about  600 — 
568  B.  c.  Bockh  ( Corp .  Inscrip,  i.  p.  39)  places 
him  immediately  before  the  period  when  Zancle 
was  first  called  Messene,  but  there  is  nothing  in 
the  words  of  Pausanias  to  require  such  a  restric¬ 
tion.  By  extending  the  calculation  to  the  other 
artists  mentioned  above,  we  get  the  following  table 
of  dates : 

1.  Aristocles  flourished  600  to  568  b.  c. 


2.  Cleoetas 
2  f  Aristocles  ) 
’  \  Canachus  j 

4.  Synnoon 

5.  Ptolichus 

6.  Sostratus 

7.  Pantias 


570—538 

540—508 


n 


510- 

480- 

450- 

420- 


-478 

-448 

-418 

-388 


These  dates  are  found  to  agree  very  well  with  all 
that  we  know  of  the  artists.  (See  the  respective 
articles.)  Sillig  ( Catal .  Art.  s.v.)  gives  a  table 
which  does  not  materially  differ  from  the  above. 
He  calculates  the  dates  at  564,  536,  508,  480, 
452,  424,  and  396  b.  c.  respectively.  In  this 
computation  it  has  been  assumed  that  the  elder 
Canachus  was  the  brother  of  the  younger  Aristo¬ 
cles,  and  that  Pantias  was  the  seventh  in  order 
from  the  elder  Aristocles.  Any  other  supposition 
would  throw  the  whole  matter  into  confusion. 

Pausanias  mentions,  as  a  work  of  the  elder 
Aristocles,  a  group  in  bronze  representing  Hercules 
struggling  for  a  girdle  with  an  Amazon  on  horse¬ 
back,  which  was  dedicated  at  Olympia  by  Evagoras 
of  Zancle  (v.  25.  §  6);  and,  as  a  work  of  the 
younger,  a  group  in  bronze  of  Zeus  and  Ganymede, 
dedicated  at  Olympia  by  Gnothis,  a  Thessalian, 
(v.  24.  §  1.)  The  Muse  by  the  latter,  mentioned 
above  (4),  was  in  bronze,  held  a  lyre  (x*Avs), 
and  was  intended  to  represent  the  Muse  of  the 
diatonic  genus  of  music.  [P.  S.] 

ARISTOCLPDES,  a  painter  mentioned  by  Pliny 
(xxxv.  11.  s.  40)  as  one  of  those  who  deserved  to 
be  ranked  next  to  the  masters  in  their  art.  His 
age  and  country  are  unknown.  He  painted  the 
temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi.  [C.  P.  M.] 

ARISTO'CRATES  (’ApicrTo/cpdT7js).  ].  King 
of  Orchoraenus  in  Arcadia,  son  of  Aechmis,  was 
stoned  to  death  by  his  people  for  violating  the 
virgin-priestess  of  Artemis  Hymnia.  (Paus.  viii. 
5-  §  8,  13.  §  4.) 

2.  King  of  Orchomenus  in  Arcadia,  son  of  Hice- 
tas,  and  grandson  of  the  preceding,  was  the  leader 
of  the  Arcadians  in  the  second  Messenian  war, 
when  they  espoused  with  other  nations  in  the  Pe¬ 
loponnesus  the  side  of  the  Messenians.  He  was 
bribed  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  was  guilty  of 
treachery  at  the  battle  of  the  Trench ;  and  when 
this  was  discovered  some  years  afterwards,  he  was 


stoned  to  death  by  the  Arcadians.  His  family 
was  deprived  of  the  sovereignty  according  to  Pau¬ 
sanias,  or  completely  destroyed  according  to  Poly¬ 
bius  ;  but  the  latter  statement  at  all  events  cannot 
be  correct,  as  we  find  that  his  son  Aristodamus 
ruled  over  Orchomenus  and  a  great  part  of  Arca¬ 
dia.  The  date  of  Aristocrates  appears  to  have 
been  about  B.  c.  680 — 640.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  362; 
Paus.  iv.  17.  §  4,  22.  §  2,  &c.,  viii.  5.  §  8  ;  Polyb. 
iv.  33 ;  Plut.  de  sera  Num.  Vind.  c.  2  ;  Midler, 
Aeginetica ,  p.  65,  Dor.  i.  7.  §  11.) 

3.  The  son  of  Scellias.  See  below. 

4.  A  person  against  whom  Demosthenes  wrote 
an  oration.  He  wrote  it  for  Euthycles,  who  ac¬ 
cused  Aristocrates  of  proposing  an  illegal  decree  in 
relation  to  Charidemus.  [Charidemus.] 

5.  General  of  the  Rhodians,  about  b.  c.  154, 
apparently  in  the  war  against  the  Cretans.  (Po¬ 
lyb.  xxxiii.  9,  with  Scweighauser’s  note.) 

6.  An  historian,  the  son  of  Hipparchus,  and  a 
Spartan,  wrote  a  work  on  Lacedaemonian  affairs 
(Aa/cou'i/ca),  of  which  Athenaeus  (iii.  p.  82,  e.) 
quotes  the  fourth  book,  and  which  is  also  referred 
to  by  Plutarch  ( Lycurg .  4,  31,  Phi/op.  16),  and 
other  writers.  (Steph.  s.  v.  5 A Savris ;  Schol.  ad 
SlnT/J)  'T'pcicIi  970  ^ 

ARISTOCRATES  (’A piaroKpdrvs),  an  Athe¬ 
nian  of  wealth  and  influence  (Plat.  Gorg.  p.  472, a.), 
son  of  Scellias,  attached  himself  to  the  oligarchical 
party,  and  was  a  member  of  the  government  of  the 
Four  Hundred,  which,  however,  he  was,  together 
with  Theramenes,  a  main  instrument  in  overthrow¬ 
ing.  (Thuc.  viii.  89,  92 ;  Lys.  c.  Erat.  p.  126  ; 
Demosth.  c.  Theocr.  p.  1343.)  Aristophanes  ( Av . 
126)  refers  to  him  with  a  punning  allusion  to  his 
name  and  politics.  In  407,  when  Alcibiades,  on 
his  return  to  Athens,  was  made  commander-in¬ 
chief,  Aristocrates  and  Adeimantus  were  elected 
generals  of  the  land  forces  under  him.  (Xen.  Hell. 
i.  4.  §  21  ;  comp.  Diod.  xiii.  69 ;  Nep.  Ale.  c.  7.) 
In  the  same  year,  Aristocrates  was  appointed  one 
of  the  ten  commanders  who  superseded  Alcibiades, 
and  he  was  among  the  six  who  were  brought  to 
trial  and  executed  after  the  battle  of  Arginusae, 
b.  c.  406.  (Xen.  Hell.  i.  5.  §  16,  6.  §  29,  7. 
§§  2,  34  ;  Diod.  xiii.  74,  101.)  [E.  E.] 

ARISTOCRATES  ( '  ApunoKparys ),  a  gram¬ 
marian,  whose  remedy  for  the  tooth-ache  is  pre¬ 
served  by  Andromachus  (ap.  Gal.  De  Compos. 
Medicam.  sec.  Loc.  v.  5,  vol.  xii.  pp.  878,  879), 
and  who  must  therefore  have  lived  some  time  in  or 
before  the  first  century  after  Christ.  He  is  also 
mentioned  in  the  first  volume  of  Cramer’s  A  necdota 
Graeca  Parisiensia,  p.  395.  [W.  A.  G.] 

ARISTOCREON  (’ApiaroKpeccu),  a  son  of  the 
sister  of  Chrysippus,  and  a  pupil  of  the  latter. 
(Diog.  Lae'rt.  vii.  185  ;  Plut.  de  Stoic.  Repugn,  p. 
1033.)  Whether  this  is  the  same  Aristocreon,  as 
the  one  who  wrote  a  description  of  the  world  or  at 
least  of  Egypt,  is  uncertain.  (Plin.  H.  N.  v.  9.  s. 
10,  vi.  29.  s.  35,  30.  s.  35;  Aelian,  H.  A.  vii. 
40.) 

ARISTO'CRITUS  ('ApiaTo/cptros).  1.  Father 
of  Lysander.  [Aristocleitus.] 

2.  A  Greek  writer  upon  Miletus  (Schol.  ad 
Apoll.  Rhod.  i.  186),  who  is  quoted  by  Parthenius 
(c.  11),  and  Pliny.  (II.  N.  v.  31.  s.  37.) 

ARISTOCY'PRUS  (’ ApiardKoirpos'),  son  of 
Philocyprus,  whom  Solon  visited,  the  king  of  Soli 
in  Cyprus,  fell  in  the  battle  against  the  Persians, 

B.  c.  498.  (Herod,  v.  113.) 
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ARISTODE'ME  (’ApnrroSTtyiTj),  a  Sicyonian 
woman,  who,  according  to  a  local  tradition  of 
Sicyon,  became  the  mother  of  Aratus  by  Asclepius, 
in  the  form  of  a  dragon  (serpent).  A  painting  of 
her  and  the  dragon  existed  at  Sicyon  in  the  tem¬ 
ple  of  Asclepius.  (Paus.  ii.  10.  §  3,  iv.  14.  §  5.) 
A  daughter  of  Priam  of  this  name  occurs  in 
Apollod.  iii.  12.  §  5.  [L.  S.] 

ARISTODE'MUS  ('ApLaTobri/iios),  a  son  of 
Aristomachus,  and  a  descendant  of  Heracles,  was 
married  to  Argeia,  by  whom  he  became  the  father 
of  Eurysthenes  and  Procles.  According  to  some 
traditions  Aristodemus  was  killed  at  Naupactus  by 
a  flash  of  lightning,  just  as  he  was  setting  out  on 
his  expedition  into  Peloponnesus  (Apollod.  ii.  8.  § 
2,  &c.),  or  by  an  arrow  of  Apollo  at  Delphi  be¬ 
cause  he  had  consulted  Heracles  about  the  return 
of  the  Heraclids  instead  of  the  Delphic  oracle. 
(Paus.  iii.  1.  §  5.)  According  to  this  tradition, 
Eurysthenes  and  Procles  were  the  first  Heraclid 
kings  of  Lacedaemon ;  but  a  Lacedaemonian  tra¬ 
dition  stated,  that  Aristodemus  himself  came  to 
Sparta,  was  the  first  king  of  his  race,  and  died  a 
natural  death.  (Herod,  vi.  52  ;  Xenoph.  Agesil.  8. 
§7.)  Another  Heraclid  of  this  name,  the  grand¬ 
father  of  the  former,  is  mentioned  by  Euripides. 

(  Ap.  Schol.  ad  Pind.  Isth.  iv.  104.)  [L.  S.] 

ARISTODE'MUS  ('Apio-Tob-ppos),  the  Spartan, 
when  the  last  battle  at  Thermopylae  was  expected, 
was  lying  with  Eurytus  sick  at  Alpeni ;  or  as  others 
related,  they  were  together  on  an  errand  from  the 
camp.  Eurytus  returned  and  fell  among  the  Three 
Hundred.  Aristodemus  went  home  to  Sparta. 
The  Spartans  made  him  an/aos;  “no  man  gave  him 
light  for  his  fire,  no  man  spoke  with  him ;  he  was 
called  Aristodemus  the  coward”  (o  rpecras  seems 
to  have  been  the  legal  title ;  comp.  Diod.  xix.  70). 
Stung  with  his  treatment,  next  year  at  Plataea, 
b.  c.  479,  he  fell  in  doing  away  his  disgrace  by 
the  wildest  feats  of  valour.  The  Spartans,  how¬ 
ever,  though  they  removed  his  angia,  refused 
him  a  share  in  the  honours  they  paid  to  his  fel¬ 
lows,  Poseidonius,  Philocyon,  and  Amompharetus, 
though  he  had  outdone  them.  (Herod,  vii.  229 — 
231 ;  see  Valckn.  and  Bahr,  ad  loc.;  ix.  71 ;  Suidas, 
s.  v.  A vKovpyos.)  [A.  H.  C.] 

ARISTODEMUS  (’A piarS^os),  historical. 

1.  A  Messenian,  who  appears  as  one  of  the  chief 
heroes  in  the  first  Messenian  war.  In  the  sixth 
year  of  that  war  the  Messenians  sent  to  Delphi  to 
consult  the  oracle,  and  the  ambassador  Tisis  brought 
back  the  answer,  that  the  preservation  of  the  Mes¬ 
senian  state  demanded  that  a  maiden  of  the  house 
of  the  Aepytids  should  be  sacrificed  to  the  gods  of 
the  lower  world.  When  the  daughter  of  Lyciscus 
was  drawn  by  lot,  the  seer  Epebolus  declared  that 
she  was  a  supposititious  child,  and  not  a  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Lyciscus.  Hereupon  Lyciscus  left  his 
country  and  went  over  to  the  Lacedaemonians. 
As,  however,  the  oracle  had  added,  that  if, 
for  some  reason,  the  maiden  chosen 'by  lot  could 
not  be  sacrificed,  another  might  be  chosen  in 
her  stead,  Aristodemus,  a  gallant  warrior,  who 
likewise  belonged  to  the  house  of  the  Aepytids, 
came  forward  and  offered  to  sacrifice  his  own 
daughter  for  the  deliverance  of  his  country.  A 
young  Messenian,  however,  who  loved  the  maiden, 
opposed  the  intention  of  her  father,  and  declared 
that  he  as  her  betrothed  had  more  power  over  her 
than  her  father.  When  this  reason  was  not  list¬ 
ened  to,  his  love  for  the  maiden  drove  him  to 
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despair,  and  in  order  to  save  her  life,  he  declared 
that  she  was  with  child  by  him.  Aristodemus, 
enraged  at  this  assertion,  murdered  his  daughter 
and  opened  her  body  to  refute  the  calumny.  The 
seer  Epebolus,  who  was  present,  now  demanded 
the  sacrifice  of  another  maiden,  as  the  daughter  of 
Aristodemus  had  not  been  sacrificed  to  the  gods, 
but  murdered  by  her  father.  But  king  Euphaes 
persuaded  the  Messenians,  who,  in  their  indigna¬ 
tion,  wanted  to  kill  the  lover,  who  had  been  the 
cause  of  the  death  of  Aristodemus’  daughter,  that 
the  command  of  the  oracle  was  fulfilled,  and  as  he 
Avas  supported  by  the  Aepytids,  the  people  accept¬ 
ed  his  counsel.  (Paus.  iv.  9.  §§  2 — 6  ;  Diodor. 
Fragm.  Vat.  p.  7,  ed.  Dindorf.  ;  Euseb.  Praep, 
Evang.  v.  27.)  When  the  news  of  the  oracle  and 
the  manner  of  its  fulfilment  became  known  at 
Sparta,  the  Lacedaemonians  were  desponding,  and 
for  five  years  they  abstained  from  attacking  the 
Messenians,  until  at  last  some  favourable  signs  in 
the  sacrifices  encouraged  them  to  undertake  a  fresh 
campaign  against  Ithome.  A  battle  Avas  fought,  in 
Avhich  king  Euphaes  lost  his  life,  and  as  he  left  no 
heir  to  the  throne,  Aristodemus  was  elected  king 
by  the  Messenians,  notwithstanding  the  opposition 
of  some,  Avho  declared  him  umvorthy  on  account  of 
the  murder  of  his  daughter.  This  happened  about 
b.  c.  729.  Aristodemus  shewed  himself  worthy  of 
the  confidence  placed  in  him  :  he  continued  the 
war  against  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  in  b.  c.  724 
he  gained  a  great  victory  over  them.  The  Lace¬ 
daemonians  now  endeavoured  to  effect  by  fraud 
what  they  had  been  unable  to  accomplish  in  the 
field,  and  their  success  convinced  Aristodemus  that 
his  country  was  devoted  to  destruction.  In  his 
despair  he  put  an  end  to  his  life  on  the  tomb  of 
his  daughter,  and  a  short  time  after,  b.  c.  722,  the 
Messenians  were  obliged  to  recognize  the  supremacy 
of  the  Lacedaemonians.  (Paus.  iv.  10 — 13.) 

2.  Tyrant  of  Cumae  in  Campania,  a  contempo¬ 
rary  of  Tarquinius  Superbus.  His  history  is  re¬ 
lated  at  great  length  by  Dionysius.  He  Avas  of  a 
distinguished  family,  and  surnamed  MaXasos, — 
respecting  the  meaning  of  which  the  ancients  them¬ 
selves  are  not  agreed.  By  his  bravery  and  popular 
arts,  he  gained  the  favour  of  the  people ;  and  hav¬ 
ing  caused  many  of  the  nobles  to  be  put  to  death, 
or  sent  into  exile,  he  made  himself  tyrant  of  Cumae, 
b.  c.  502.  He  secured  his  usurped  power  by  sur¬ 
rounding  himself  with  a  strong  body-guard,  by 
disarming  the  people,  removing  the  male  descend¬ 
ants  of  the  exiled  nobles  from  the  town,  and  com¬ 
pelling  them  to  perform  servile  labour  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  In  addition  to  this,  the  Avhole  of  the  young 
generation  of  Cumae  were  educated  in  an  effemi¬ 
nate  and  enervating  manner.  In  this  Avay  he 
maintained  himself  for  several  years,  until  at  last 
the  exiled  nobles  and  their  sons,  supported  by  Cam¬ 
panians  and  mercenaries,  recovered  the  possession  I 
of  Cumae,  and  took  cruel  vengeance  on  Aristodemus  I 
and  his  family.  (Dionys.  Hal.  vii.  p.  418,  &c.,  ed.  I 
Sylb. ;  Diod.  Fragm.  lib.  vii.  in  the  “  Excerpt,  de  J- 
Virt.  et  Vit. Suidas,  s.  v.  ,ApiaTo8ri/j.os.)  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Plutarch  (de  Virt.  Mulier.  p.  261),  he  as¬ 
sisted  the  Romans  against  the  Etruscans,  who 
endeavoured  to  restore  the  Tarquins.  According  |. 1 1 
to  Livy  (ii.  21),  Tarquinius  Superbus  took  refuge  i 

at  the  court  of  this  tyrant,  and  died  there.  (Comp.  > 
Niebuhr,  Hist,  of  Rome ,  i.  p.  553,  &c.) 

3.  Surnamed  the  Small  (o  puKpos),  a  disciple  of  < 
Socrates,  who  is  reported  to  have  had  a  conversa-  i 
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tion  with  him  respecting  sacrifices  and  divination, 
which  Aristodemus  despised.  (Xen.  Memor.  Socr. 
i.  4.  §  2,  &c.)  He  was  a  great  admirer  of  Socrates, 
whose  society  he  sought  as  much  as  possible.  He 
always  walked  barefoot,  which  he  seems  to  have 
done  in  imitation  of  Socrates.  (Plat. Sympos.^p.  173, 
Phaed.  p.  229.) 

4.  A  tragic  actor  of  Athens  in  the  time  of  Philip 
of  Macedonia  and  Demosthenes.  He  took  a  pro¬ 
minent  part  in  the  political  affairs  of  his  time,  and 
belonged  to  the  party  who  saw  no  safety  except  in 

■  peace  with  Macedonia.  (Dem.  de  Coron.  p.  232, 
de  Fals.  Leg.  pp.  344,  371.)  Demosthenes  (c.  Phi¬ 
lip.  iii.  p.  150)  therefore  treats  him  as  a  traitor  to 
his  country.  He  was  employed  by  the  Athenians 
in  their  negotiations  with  Philip,  who  was  fond  of 
him  on  account  of  his  great  talent  for  acting,  and 
made  use  of  him  for  his  own  purposes.  (Dem.  de 
Fals.  Leg.  p.  442  ;  comp.  Cic.  de  Re  Puhl.  iv.  11; 
Plut.  Vit.  X.  Oral.;  Schol.  ad  Lucian,  vol.  ii.  p.  7.) 
There  was  a  tragic  actor  of  the  same  name  at 
"Syracuse  in  the  time  of  the  first  Punic  war.  (Liv. 
xxiv.  24.) 

5.  Of  Miletus,  a  friend  and  flatterer  of  Anti- 
gonus,  king  of  Asia,  who  sent  him,  in  b.  c.  315, 
to  Peloponnesus  with  1000  talents,  and  ordered 
him  to  maintain  friendly  relations  with  Polysper- 
chon  and  his  son  Alexander,  to  collect  as  large  a 
body  of  mercenaries  as  possible,  and  to  conduct  the 
war  against  Cassander.  On  his  arrival  in  Laconia, 
he  obtained  permission  from  the  Spartans  to  en¬ 
gage  mercenaries  in  their  country,  and  thus  raised 
in  Peloponnesus  an  army  of  8000  men.  The 
friendship  with  Polysperchon  and  his  son  Alexan¬ 
der  was  confirmed,  and  the  former  was  made 
governor  of  the  peninsula.  Ptolemy,  who  was 
allied  with  Cassander,  sent  a  fleet  against  the 
general  and  the  allies  of  Antigonus,  and  Cassander 
made  considerable  conquests  in  Peloponnesus.  Af¬ 
ter  his  departure,  Aristodemus  and  Alexander  at 
first  endeavoured  in  common  to  persuade  the  towns 
to  expel  the  garrisons  of  Cassander,  and  recover 
their  independence.  But  Alexander  soon  allowed 
himself  to  be  made  a  traitor  to  the  cause  he  had 
hitherto  espoused,  and  was  rewarded  by  Cassander 
with  the  chief  command  of  his  forces  in  the  Pelo¬ 
ponnesus.  In  B.  c.  314,  Aristodemus  invited  the 
’  Aetolians  to  support  the  cause  of  Antigonus ;  and 
having  raised  a  great  number  of  mercenaries  among 
them,  he  attacked  Alexander,  who  was  besieging 
Cyllene,  and  compelled  him  to  raise  the  siege.  He 
then  restored  several  other  places,  such  as  Patrae 
in  Achaia  and  Dymae  in  Aetolia,  to  what  was  then 
called  freedom.  After  this,  b.  .c.  306,  Aristode¬ 
mus  occurs  once  in  history.  (Diod.  xix.  57 — 66  ; 
Plut.  Demet.  16,  17.) 

6.  Tyrant  of  Megalopolis  in  the  reign  of  Anti¬ 
gonus  Gonatas,  and  shortly  before  the  formation 
of  the  Achaean  league.  He  was  a  native  of  Phi- 
galea  and  a  son  of  Artyla.  He  was  one  of  those 
tyrants  who  were  set  up  at  that  time  in  various 
parts  of  Greece  through  Macedonian  influence. 
He  was  honoured  by  the  surname  Xorjoros.  In 
his  reign,  Cleomenes  of  Sparta  and  his  eldest  son 
Acrotatus  invaded  the  territory  of  Megalopolis. 
A  battle  was  fought,  in  which  Aristodemus  de¬ 
feated  the  enemy  and  Acrotatus  was  slain.  (Paus. 
viii.  27.  §  8.)  Aristodemus  was  assassinated  after¬ 
wards  by  the  emissaries  of  Ecdemus  and  Demo- 
phanes,  two  patriotic  citizens  of  Megalopolis,  and 
friends  of  young  Philopoemen.  (Plut.  Philop.  1 .) 
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His  sepulchral  mound  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Megalopolis  was  seen  as  late  as  the  time  of  Pau- 
sanias.  (viii.  36.  §  3.)  [L.  S.] 

ARISTODE'MUS  ('  AptcrroSypos'),  literarv. 
1.  Of  Nysa  in  Caria,  was  a  son  of  Menecrates, 
and  a  pupil  of  the  celebrated  grammarian,  Aristar¬ 
chus.  (Schol.  ad  Pind.  Nem.  vii.  1  ;  Strab.  xiv. 
p.  650.)  He  himself  was  a  celebrated  grammarian, 
and  Strabo  in  his  youth  was  a  pupil  of  Aristodemus 
at  Nysa,  who  was  then  an  old  man.  It  is  not  im¬ 
probable  that  the  Aristodemus  whom  the  Scholiast 
on  Pindar  (Isth.  i.  1 1 )  calls  an  Alexandrian,  is  the 
same  as  the  Nysaean,  who  must  have  resided  for 
some  time  at  Alexandria. 

2.  Of  Nysa,  a  relation  (ave\pLos)  of  the  former, 
He  was  younger  than  the  former,  distinguished 
himself  as  a  grammarian  and  rhetorician,  and  is 
mentioned  among  the  instructors  of  Pompey  the 
Great.  During  the  earlier  period  of  his  life  he 
taught  rhetoric  at  Nysa  and  Rhodes ;  in  his  later 
years  he  resided  at  Rome  and  instructed  the  sons 
of  Pompey  in  grammar.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  650.)  One 
of  these  two  grammarians  wrote  an  historical  work 
( IcTTogiaL ),  the  first  book  of  which  is  quoted  by 
Parthenius  ( Erot .  8),  but  whether  it  was  the  work 
of  the  elder  or  the  younger  Aristodemus,  and  what 
was  the  subject  of  it,  cannot  be  decided.  (Comp. 
Varr.  de  Ling.  Lat.  x.  75,  ed.  Muller;  Schol.  ad 
Horn.  II.  ix.  354,  xiii.  1.) 

3.  Of  Elis,  a  Greek  writer,  who  is  referred  to 
by  Harpocration  (s.  v.  'EA XavoFucat.)  as  an  autho¬ 
rity  respecting  the  number  of  the  Hellanodicae. 
He  is  probably  the  same  as  the  one  mentioned  by 
Tertullian  (de  An.  46)  and  Eusebius.  ( Ckron .  i. 
p.  37  ;  comp.  Syncellus,  p.  370,  ed.  Dindorf.)  An 
Aristodemus  is  mentioned  by  Athenaeus  (xi.  p. 
495)  as  the  author  of  a  commentary  on  Pindar, 
and  is  often  referred  to  in  the  Scholia  on  Pindar, 
but  whether  he  is  the  Elean  or  Nysaean,  cannot  be 
decided. 

4.  Of  Thebes  (Schol.  ad  Theocrit.  vii.  103), 
wrote  a  work  on  his  native  city  (©Trailed),  which 
is  often  referred  to  by  ancient  authors,  and 
appears  to  have  treated  principally  of  the  antiqui¬ 
ties  of  Thebes.  Suidas  (s.  v.  opoAdios  Zeus,  where 
the  name  'ApioTotydvps  has  been  justly  corrected 
into  XpLaTotrigos)  quotes  the  second  book  of  this 
work.  (Compare  Schol.  ad  Eurip.  Phoen.  162, 
1120,  1126,  1163;  Schol.  ad  Apollon.  Rhod.  ii. 
906  ;  Yalckenaer,  ad  Schol.  ad  Eurip.  Phoen.  1120, 
p.  732.) 

There  are  many  passages  in  ancient  authors  in 
which  Aristodemus  occurs  as  the  name  of  a  writer, 
but  as  no  distinguishing  epithet  is  added  to  the 
name  in  those  passages,  it  is  impossible  to  say 
whether  in  any  case  the  Aristodemus  is  identical 
with  any  of  those  mentioned  above,  or  distinct 
from  them.  Plutarch  (Parallel.  Min.  35)  speaks 
of  an  Aristodemus  as  the  author  of  a  collection  of 
fables,  one  of  which  he  relates.  A  second,  as  the 
author  of  yeAoia  air  opvr]  you  ev  para,  is  mentioned 
by  Athenaeus  (vi.  p.  244,  viii.  pp.  338,  345,  xiii.  p. 
585).  A  third  occurs  in  Clemens  Alexandrinus 
(Strom,  i.  p.  133)  as  the  author  of  a  work  7r egl 
evpripdrcov,  and  a  fourth  is  mentioned  as  the  epito- 
mizer  of  a  work  of  Herodian,  which  he  dedicated 
to  one  Danaus.  (Suidas,  s.  v.  ’ApicrToS^ov.)  A 
Platonic  philosopher  of  the  same  name  is  mentioned 
by  Plutarch  (adv.  Colot.  init.)  as  his  contem¬ 
porary.  [L.  S.] 

ARISTODE'MUS  (  ’A Piar6HWos  ),  artists. 
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306  ARISTOGEITON. 

1.  A  painter,  the  father  and  instructor  of  Nico- 
machus  [Nicomachus],  flourished  probably  in  the 
early  part  of  the  fourth  century  b.  c.  (Plin.  xxxv. 
10.  s.  36.) 

2.  A  statuary,  who  lived  after  the  time  of  Alex¬ 
ander  the  Great.  Among  other  works  of  his 
Pliny  (xxxiv.  8.  s.  19)  mentions  a  statue  of  king 
Seleucus.  To  what  country  he  belonged  is  un¬ 
certain. 

3.  A  painter,  a  native  of  Caria,  contemporary 
with  Philostratus  the  elder,  with  whom  he  was 
connected  by  the  ties  of  hospitality.  He  wrote  a 
work  giving  an  account  of  distinguished  painters, 
of  the  cities  in  which  painting  had  flourished  most, 
and  of  the  kings  who  had  encouraged  the  art. 
(Philostr.  Prooem.  Icon.  p.  4,  ed.  Jacobs.)  [C.P.  M.] 

ARISTO'DICUS  (’Apifrrcflu/cos).  1.  Of  Cyme 
in  Asia  Minor,  and  son  of  Heracleides.  When 
his  fellow-citizens  were  advised,  by  an  oracle,  to 
deliver  up  Pactyes  to  the  Persians,  Aristodicus  dis¬ 
suaded  them  from  it,  saying,  that  the  oracle  might 
be  a  fabrication,  as  Pactyes  had  come  to  them  as  a 
suppliant.  He  was  accordingly  sent  himself  to 
consult  the  oracle ;  but  the  answer  of  Apollo  was 
the  same  as  before ;  and  when  Aristodicus,  in 
order  to  avert  the  criminal  act  of  surrendering  a 
suppliant,  endeavoured  in  a  very  ingenious  way, 
to  demonstrate  to  the  god,  that  he  was  giving  an 
unjust  command,  the  god  still  persisted  in  it,  and 
added,  that  it  was  intended  to  bring  ruin  upon 
Cyme.  (Herod,  i.  158,  159.) 

2.  The  author  of  two  epigrams  in  the  Greek 
Anthology,  in  one  of  which  he  is  called  a  Rho¬ 
dian,  but  nothing  further  is  known  about  him. 
(Brunck,  Analed.  p.  260,  comp.  p.  191  ;  Anthol. 
Gr.  vii.  189,  473.)  [L.  S.] 

ARISTOGEITON.  [Harmodius.] 

ARISTOGEITON  ('Apioroyeirw),  an  Athe¬ 
nian  orator  and  adversary  of  Demosthenes  and 
Deinarchus.  His  father,  Scydimus,  died  in  prison, 
as  he  was  a  debtor  of  the  state  and  unable  to  pay : 
his  son,  Aristogeiton,  who  inherited  the  debt,  was 
likewise  imprisoned  for  some  time.  He  is  called  a 
demagogue  and  a  sycophant,  and  his  eloquence  is 
described  as  of  a  coarse  and  vehement  character. 
(Hermog.  de  Form.  Orat.  i.  p.  296,  and  the  Scho¬ 
liast  passim  ;  Phot.  Cod.  p.  496  ;  Plut.  Phoc.  10  ; 
Quintil.  xii.  10.  §  22.)  His  impudence  drew  upon 
him  the  surname  of  “  the  dog.”  He  was  often  ac¬ 
cused  by  Demosthenes  and  others,  and  defended 
himself  in  a  number  of  orations  which  are  lost. 
Among  the  extant  speeches  of  Demosthenes  there 
are  two  against  Aristogeiton,  and  among  those  of 
Deinarchus  there  is  one.  Suidas  and  Eudocia 
(p.  65)  mention  seven  orations  of  Aristogeiton 
(comp.  Phot.  Cod.  pp.491,  495  ;  Tzetz.  GAe7.vi.94, 
&c.,  105,  &c. ;  Harpocrat.  s.  vv.  AutokXVlS^s  and 
StpcravSpos),  and  an  eighth  against  Phryne  is  men¬ 
tioned  by  Athenaeus.  (xiii.  p.  591.)  Aristogeiton 
died  in  prison.  (Plut.  Apoplith.  Reg.  p.  188,  b. ; 
compare  Taylor,  Praef.  ad  Demosth.  Orat.  c. 
Aristog.  in  Schaefer’s  Apparat.  Crit ,  iv.  p.  297, 
&c. ;  and  Aeschin.  c.  Timarch.  p.  22  ;  S.  Thorlacius, 
Opuscul.  ii.  pp.  20T — 240.)  [L.  S.] 

ARISTOGEITON  ('ApurToyeirow'),  a  statuary, 
a  native  of  Thebes.  In  conjunction  with  Hypato- 
dorus,  he  was  the  maker  of  some  statues  of  the 
heroes  of  Argive  and  Theban  tradition,  which  the 
Argives  had  made  to  commemorate  a  victory  gained 
by  themselves  and  the  Athenians  over  the  Lace¬ 
daemonians  at  Oenoe  in  Argolis,  and  dedicated  in 
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the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi.  (Paus.  x.  10.  §  3.) 
The  names  of  these  two  artists  occur  together  like¬ 
wise  on  the  pedestal  of  a  statue  found  at  Delphi, 
which  had  been  erected  in  honour  of  a  citizen  ot 
Orchomenus,  who  had  been  a  victor  probably  in  the 
Pythian  games.  (Bockh,  Corp.  Inscr.  25.)  We 
learn  from  this  inscription  that  they  were  both 
Thebans.  Pliny  says  (xxxiv.  8.  s.  1  9),  that  Hv- 
patodorus  lived  about  01.  102.  The  above-men¬ 
tioned  inscription  was  doubtless  earlier  than  01. 
104,  when  Orchomenos  was  destroyed  by  the 
Thebans. 

The  battle  mentioned  by  Pausanias  was  probably 
some  skirmish  in  the  war  which  followed  the  treaty 
between  the  Athenians  and  Argives,  which  was 
brought  about  by  Alcibiades,  b.  c.  420.  It  appears 
therefore  that  Aristogeiton  and  Hypatodorus  lived 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifth  and  the  early  part  of 
the  fourth  centuries  B.  c.  Bockh  attempts  to  shew 
that  Aristogeiton  was  the  son  of  Hypatodorus,  but 
his  arguments  are  not  very  convincing.  [C.  P.  M.] 
ARISTO'GENES  (^Apiaroyevris),  was  one  of 
the  ten  commanders  appointed  to  supersede  Alci¬ 
biades  after  the  battle  of  Notium,  B.  c.  407.  (Xen. 
Hell.  i.  5.  §  16  ;  Diod.  xiii.  74 ;  Plut.  Ale.  c.  36.) 
He  was  one  of  the  eight  who  conquered  Callicratidas 
at  Arginusae,  b.  c.  406  ;  and  Protomachus  and 
himself,  by  not  returning  to  Athens  after  the  bat¬ 
tle,  escaped  the  fate  of  their  six  colleagues,  though 
sentence  of  condemnation  was  passed  against  them 
in  their  absence.  (Xen.  Hell.  i.  7.  §§  1,  34  ;  Diod. 
xiii.  101.)  [E.  E.J 

ARISTO'GENES  (’  ApKTToyevris),  the  name  of 
two  Greek  physicians  mentioned  by  Suidas,  of 
whom  one  was  a  native  of  Thasos,  and  wrote 
several  medical  works,  of  which  some  of  the  titles 
are  preserved.  The  other  was  a  native  of  Cnidos, 
and  was  servant  to  Chrysippus,  the  philosopher, 
according  to  Suidas ;  or  rather,  as  Galen  says  ( de 
Ven.  Sect.  adv.  Erasistr.  Rom.  Deg.  c.  2,  de  Cur. 
Rat.  per  Ven.  Sect.  c.  2,  vol.  xi.  pp.  197,  252),  he 
was  a  pupil  of  the  physician  of  that  name,  and  af¬ 
terwards  became  physician  to  Antigonus  Gonatas, 
king  of  Macedonia,  b.  c.  283 — 239.  A  physician 
of  this  name  is  quoted  by  Celsus,  and  Pliny. 
Hardouin  (in  his  Index  of  authors  quoted  by 
Pliny)  thinks  that  the  two  physicians  mentioned 
by  Suidas  were  in  fact  one  and  the  same  person, 
and  that  he  was  called  “  Cnidius  ”  from  the  place 
of  his  birth,  and  “Thasius”  from  his  residence; 
this,  however,  is  quite  uncertain.  (Fabric.  Bibl.  Gr. 
vol.  xiii.  p.  83,  ed.  vet. ;  Kuhn,  Additam.  ad  Elen - 
chum  Medicor.  Veter,  a  Jo.  A.  Fabrido ,  Sfc.  exhibitum, 
Lips.  1826,  4to.,  fascic.  iii.  p.  10.)  [W.A.G.] 

ARISTOLAUS,  a  painter,  the  son  and  scholar 
of  Pausias.  [Pausias.]  He  flourished  therefore 
about  01.  118,  b.  c.  308.  Pliny  (xxxv.  11.  s.  40) 
mentions  several  of  his  works,  and  characterises 
his  style  as  in  the  highest  degree  severe.  [C.  P.M.] 
ARISTO  LOCHUS  ( ’Apto-i-dAoxos ),  a  tragic 
poet,  who  is  not  mentioned  anywhere  except  in  the 
collection  of  the  Epistles  formerly  attributed  to 
Phalaris  ( Epist .  18,  ed.  Lennep.),  where  the 
tyrant  is  made  to  speak  of  him  with  indignation 
for  venturing  to  compete  with  him  in  writing 
tragedies.  But  with  the  genuineness  of  those 
epistles  the  existence  of  Aristolochus  must  fall  to 
the  ground,  and  Bentley  ( Phalaris ,  p.  260)  has 
shewn,  that  if  Aristolochus  were  a  real  personage, 
this  tragic  writer  must  have  lived  before  tragedy 
was  known.  [L.  S.] 
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ARISTO'MACHE  (’ Apitrrofulxv ).  1.  The  I 

daughter  of  Hipparinus  of  Syracuse,  and  the  sister 
of  Dion,  was  married  to  the  elder  Dionysius  on 
the  same  day  that  he  married  Doris  of  Locri. 
She  bore  him  two  sons  and  two  daughters,  with 
one  of  whom,  namely  Arete,  she  afterwards 
perished.  (Plut.  Dion ,  3,  6 ;  Diod.  xiv.  44,  xvi. 

6  ;  Aelian,  V.  H.  xiii.  10,  who  erroneously  calls 
her  Aristaenete  ;  Cic.  Tusc.  v.  20;  Val.  Max.  ix. 
13,  ext.  4.)  Respecting  her  death,  see  Arete. 

2.  Of  Erythrae,  a  poetess,  who  conquered  at  the 
Isthmian  games,  and  dedicated  in  the  treasury  of 
Sicyon  a  golden  book,  that  is,  probably  one  written 
with  golden  letters.  (Plut.  Symp .  v.  2.  §  10.) 

ARISTO'MACHUS  QApurr6fiaxos).  1.  A 
son  of  Talaus  and  Lysimache,  and  brother  of 
Adrastus.  (Apollod.  i.  9.  §  13.)  He  was  the 
father  of  Hippomedon,  one  of  the  seven  heroes 
against  Thebes.  (Apollod.  iii.  6.  §  3.)  Hyginus 
(Fab.  70)  makes  Hippomedon  a  son  of  a  sister  of 
Adrastus.  (Comp.  Paus.  x.  10.  §  2.) 

2.  A  son  of  Cleodemus  or  Cleodaeus,  and  great- 
grandson  of  Heracles,  was  the  father  of  Temenus, 
Cresphontes,  and  Aristodemus.  He  marched  into 
Peloponnesus  at  the  time  when  Tisamenus,  the 
son  of  Orestes,  ruled  over  the  Peninsula;  but  his 
expedition  failed  as  he  had  misunderstood  the 
;oracle,  and  he  fell  in  battle.  (Apollod.  ii.  8.  §  2 ; 
[Paus.  ii.  7.  §  6;  Herod,  vi.  52.)  Another  Aris- 
,tomachus  occurs  in  Paus.  vi.  21.  §  7-  [L.  S.] 

ARISTO'MACHUS  (’A pi(rr6g.aXos).  1.  Tyrant 
•of  Argos,  in  the  reign  and  under  the  patronage  of 
lAntigonus  Gonatas.  He  kept  the  citizens  of 
;Argos  in  a  defenceless  condition,  but  a  conspiracy 
rwas  formed  against  him,  and  arms  were  secretly 
Introduced  into  the  town  by  a  contrivance  of 
Aratus,  who  wished  to  gain  Argos  for  the  Achaean 
league.  The  plot  was  discovered,  and  the  persons 
concerned  in  it  took  to  flight.  But  Aristomachus 
was  soon  after  assassinated  by  slaves,  and  was  suc- 
i  ceeded  by  Aristippus  II.  (Plut.  Arat.  25.) 

2.  Succeeded  Aristippus  II.  in  the  tyranny 
(of  Argos,  apparently  towards  the  end  of  the  reign 
iof  Demetrius,  (b.  c.  240 — 230.)  He  seems  to 

have  been  related  to  some  of  his  predecessors  in 
the  tyranny  of  Argos.  (Polyb.  ii.  59.)  After  the 
death  of  Demetrius,  b.  c.  229,  he  resigned  his 
power,  as  Lydiades  had  done  before,  and  several 
others  did  now,  for  the  influence  of  Macedonia  in 
{  Peloponnesus  had  nearly  ceased,  and  the  Aetolians 
were  allied  with  the  Achaeans.  Aristomachus 
had  been  persuaded  to  this  step  by  Aratus,  who 
gave  him  fifty  talents  that  he  might  be  able  to  pay 
off  and  dismiss  his  mercenaries.  Argos  now  joined 
the  Achaean  league,  and  Aristomachus  was  chosen 
strategus  of  the  Achaeans  for  the  year  b.  c.  227. 
(Plut.  Arat.  35  ;  Polyb.  ii.  44  ;  Paus.  ii.  8.  §  5  ; 
Plut.  Cleom.  4.)  In  this  capacity  he  undertook 
the  command  in  the  war  against  Cleomenes  of 
Sparta,  but  he  seems  to  have  been  checked  by  the 
jealousy  of  Aratus,  in  consequence  of  which  he 
afterwards  deserted  the  cause  of  the  Achaeans  and 
went  over  to  Cleomenes,  who  with  his  assistance 
took  possession  of  Argos.  Aristomachus  now  again 
assumed  the  tyranny  at  Argos.  Aratus  tried  in 
vain  to  recover  that  city  for  the  Achaean  league, 
and  the  consequence  only  was,  that  the  tyrant 
ordered  80  distinguished  Argives  to  be  put  to  death, 
as  they  were  suspected  of  being  favourable  to¬ 
wards  the  Achaeans.  Not  long  afterwards,  how- 
i  ever,  Argos  was  taken  by  Antigonus  Doson,  whose 
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assistance  Aratus  had  called  in.  Aristomachus 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Achaeans,  who  strangled 
him  and  threw  him  into  the  sea  at  Cenchreae. 
(Polyb.  ii.  59,  60;  Plut.  Arat.  44  ;  Schorn,  Ge- 
schichte  Griechenl.  p.  118,  note  1 .) 

3.  The  leader  of  the  popular  party  at  Croton,  in 
the  Hannibalian  war,  about  b.  c.  215.  At  that 
time  nearly  all  the  towns  of  southern  Italy  were 
divided  into  two  parties,  the  people  being  in  favour 
of  the  Carthaginians,  and  the  nobles  or  senators  in 
favour  of  the  Romans.  The  Bruttians,  who  were 
in  alliance  with  the  Carthaginians,  had  hoped  to 
gain  possession  of  Croton  with  their  assistance. 
As  this  had  not  been  done,  they  determined  to 
make  the  conquest  by  themselves.  A  deserter 
from  Croton  informed  them  of  the  state  of  political 
parties  there,  and  that  Aristomachus  was  ready 
to  surrender  the  town  to  them.  The  Bruttians 
marched  with  an  army  against  Croton,  and  as  the 
lower  parts,  which  were  inhabited  by  the  people, 
were  open  and  easy  of  access,  they  soon  gained 
possession  of  them.  Aristomachus,  however,  as  if 
he  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Bruttians,  withdrew 
to  the  arx,  where  the  nobles  were  assembled  and 
defended  themselves.  The  Bruttians  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  people  of  Croton  besieged  the  nobles 
in  the  arx,  and  when  they  found  that  they  made 
no  impression,  they  applied  to  Hanno  the  Cartha¬ 
ginian  for  assistance.  He  proposed  to  the  Croto- 
niats  to  receive  the  Bruttians  as  colonists  within 
the  extensive  but  deserted  walls  of  their  city ;  but 
all  the  Crotoniats,  with  the  exception  of  Aristoma¬ 
chus,  declared  that  thev  would  rather  die  than  sub- 
mit  to  this.  As  Aristomachus,  who  had  betrayed 
the  town,  was  unable  to  betray  the  arx  also,  he 
saw  no  way  but  to  take  to  flight,  and  he  accord¬ 
ingly  went  over  to  Hanno.  The  Crotoniats  soon 
after  quitted  their  town  altogether  and  migrated 
to  Locri.  (Liv.  xxiv.  2,  3.) 

4.  A  Greek  writer  on  agriculture  or  domestic 

economy,  who  is  quoted  several  times  by  Pliny. 
(H.  N.  xiii.  47,  xiv.  24,  xix.  26.  §  4.)  [L.  S.] 

ARISTO'MACH  U S  (’Aprur ogaXos),  a  statuary, 
bom  on  the  banks  of  the  Strymon,  made  statues 
of  courtezans.  His  age  is  not  known.  (Anthol. 
Palat.  vi.  268.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

ARISTOME'DES  (’’ApicrTo/u'/jSris),  a  statuary, 
a  native  of  Thebes,  and  a  contemporary  of  Pindar. 
In  conjunction  with  his  fellow-townsman  Socrates, 
he  made  a  statue  of  Cybele,  which  was  dedicated 
by  Pindar  in  the  temple  of  that  goddess,  near 
Thebes.  (Paus.  ix.  25.  §  3.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

ARISTO'MEDON  ('Apio-TogeScvv),  an  Argive 
statuary,  who  lived  shortly  before  the  Persian  wars, 
made  some  statues  dedicated  by  the  Phocians  at 
Delphi,  to  commemorate  their  victory  over  the  Thes¬ 
salians.  (Paus.  x.  1.  §§  3 — 10.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

ARISTO'MENES  ('ApuTTogbris),  the  Messe- 
nian,  the  hero  of  the  second  war  with  Sparta,  has 
been  connected  by  some  writers  with  the  first  war 
(Myron,  ap.  Paus.  iv.  6  ;  Diod.  Sic.  xv.  66,  Fragm. 
x.),  but  in  defiance  apparently  of  all  tradition. 
(Tyrt.  ap.  Paus.  1.  c. ;  Muller,  Dor.  i.  7.  §  9.)  For 
the  events  of  his  life  our  main  authority  is  Pausa- 
nias,  and  he  appears  to  have  principally  followed 
Rhianus  the  Cretan,  the  author  of  a  lost  epic  poem, 
of  which  Aristomenes  was  the  hero.  (Paus.  iv.  6.) 
The  life  of  Aristomenes,  therefore,  belongs  more  to 
legend  than  to  history,  though  the  truth  of  its 
general  outline  may  be  depended  on.  (Paus.  iv.  22  ; 
Polyb.  iv.  33.) 

x  2 
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Thirty-nine*  years  had  elapsed  since  the  capture 
of  Ithome  and  the  end  of  the  first  Messenian  war, 
when  the  spirit  of  Messenia,  chafing  under  a  de¬ 
grading  yoke  (Polyb.  iv.  32  ;  Justin,  iii.  5  ;  Tyrt. 
ap.  Paus.  iv.  14),  and  eager  for  revolt,  found  a 
leader  in  Aristomenes  of  Andania,  sprung  from  the 
royal  line  of  Aepytus,  and  even  referred  by  legen¬ 
dary  tradition  to  a  miraculous  and  superhuman 
origin.  (Paus.  iv.  14.)  Having  gained  promises  of 
assistance  from  Argos,  Arcadia,  Sicyon,  Elis,  and 
Pisa  (Paus.  iv.  15;  Strab.  viii.  p.  36'2),  the  hero 
began  the  war,  b.  c.  G85.  The  first  battle  at 
Derae,  before  the  arrival  of  the  allies  on  either 
side,  was  indecisive ;  but  Aristomenes  so  distin¬ 
guished  himself  there  by  his  valour,  that  he  was 
offered  the  throne,  but  refused  it,  and  received  the 
office  of  supreme  commander.  This  was  followed 
by  a  remarkable  exploit.  Entering  Sparta  by 
night,  he  affixed  a  shield  to  the  temple  of  Athena 
of  the  Brazen  House  ( 'XixKklolkos ),  with  the  in¬ 
scription,  “Dedicated  by  Aristomenes  to  the  god¬ 
dess  from  the  Spartan  spoils.”  The  next  year,  he 
utterly  defeated  the  enemy  at  the  battle  of  the 
Boar’s  Pillar  (nairpov  arjpa),  a  place  in  the  region 
of  Stenyclerus,  at  which  the  allies  on  both  sides 
were  present,  and  the  hosts  were  animated  respec¬ 
tively  by  the  exhortations  of  Tyrtaeus  and  the 
Messenian  Hierophants.  (Paus.  iv.  16  ;  Muller, 
Dor.  i.  5.  §  16,  i.  7.  §  9,  note ,  ii.  10.  §  3.)  His 
next  exploit  was  the  attack  and  plunder  of  Pharae 
(Pharis,  II.  ii.  582) ;  and  it  was  only  the  warning 
voice  of  Helen  and  the  Twin  Brothers,  visiting 
him  in  a  dream,  that  saved  Sparta  itself  from  his 
assault.  But  he  surprised  by  an  ambush  the 
Laconian  maidens  who  were  celebrating  at  Caryae 
with  dances  the  worship  of  Artemis,  and  carried 
them  to  Messenia,  and  himself  protected  them 
from  the  violence  of  his  followers,  and  restored 
them,  for  ransom,  uninjured.  Next  came,  in  the 
third  year  of  the  war,  at  which  point  the  poem  of 
Rhianus  began,  the  battle  of  the  Trench  (peyd\j] 
racppos ),  where,  through  the  treachery  of  Aristo- 
crates,  the  Arcadian  leader,  Aristomenes  suffered 
his  first  defeat,  and  the  Messenian  army  was  cut 
almost  to  pieces.  (Paus.  iv.  17.)  But  the  hero 
gathered  the  remnant  to  the  mountain  fortress  of 
Eira,  and  there  maintained  the  war  for  eleven 
years  (Rhian.  ap.  Paus.  iv.  17),  and  so  ravaged 
the  land  6f  Laconia,  that  the  Spartans  decreed 
that  the  border  should  be  left  untilled.  In  one  of 
his  incursions,  however,  they  met  and  overpowered 
him  with  superior  numbers,  and  carrying  him  with 
fifty  of  his  comrades  to  Sparta,  cast  them  into  the 
pit  (/ ceadas )  where  condemned  criminals  were 
thrown.  The  rest  perished  ;  not  so  Aristomenes, 
the  favourite  of  the  gods  ;  for  legends  told  how  an 
eagle  bore  him  up  on  its  wings  as  he  fell,  and  a 
fox  guided  him  on  the  third  day  from  the  cavern. 
The  enemy  could  not  believe  that  he  had  returned 
to  Eira,  till  the  destruction  of  an  army  of  Corin¬ 
thians,  who  were  coming  to  the  Spartans’  aid, 
convinced  them  that  Aristomenes  wa’s  indeed  once 
more  amongst  them.  And  now  it  was  that  he 
offered  for  a  second  time  to  Zeus  of  Ithome  the 
sacrifice  for  the  slaughter  of  a  hundred  enemies 
(eKaropcpovia,  comp.  Plut.  Rom.  c.  25).  The 
Hyacinthian  festival  coming  on  at  Sparta,  a  truce 

*  This  date  is  from  Paus.  iv.  15  ;  but  see  Jus¬ 
tin.  iii.  5  ;  Mull.  Dor.  i.  7,  10,  Append,  ix.,  Hist, 
of  Gr.  Lit.  c.  1 0.  §  5  ;  Clint.  Fast.  i.  p.  256. 
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was  made,  and  Aristomenes,  wandering  on  the 
faith  of  it  too  far  from  Eira,  was  seized  by  some 
Cretan  bowmen  (mercenaries  of  Sparta)  and  placed 
in  bonds,  but  again  burst  them,  and  slew  his  foes 
through  the  aid  of  a  maiden  who  dwelt  in  the 
house  where  they  lodged  him,  and  whom  he  be¬ 
trothed  in  gratitude  to  his  son  Gorgus.  But  the 
anger  of  the  Twins  was  roused  against  him,  for  he 
was  said  to  have  counterfeited  them,  and  polluted 
with  blood  a  Spartan  festival  in  their  honour. 
(Thirl wall,  Gr.  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  364 ;  Polyaen.  xi. 
31.)  So  the  favour  of  heaven  was  turned  from  his 
country,  and  the  hour  of  her  fall  came.  A  wild 
fig-tree,  called  in  the  Messenian  dialect  by  the 
same  name  that  also  means  a  goat  (rpayos),  which 
overhung  the  Neda,  touched  at  length  the  water 
with  its  leaves,  and  Theoclus  the  seer  privately 
warned  Aristomenes  that  the  Delphic  oracle  was 
accomplished,  which  after  the  battle  of  the  Trench 
had  thus  declared  (Paus.  iv.  20)  : 

eare  rpayos  -kivtictl  NcStjs  4\iKoppoov  vficcp, 

ovk  eri  Mecnnjz'Tjz/  pvopai,  yap  o\e6pos. 

Sparta,  therefore,  was  to  triumph ;  but  the  future 
revival  of  Messenia  had  been  declared  in  the  pro¬ 
phecies  of  Lycus,  son  of  Pandion  (Paus.  iv.  20, 
26,  x.  12)  to  depend  on  the  preservation  of  a  sa¬ 
cred  tablet,  whereon  were  described  the  forms  of 
worship  to  Demeter  and  Persephone,  said  to  have 
been  brought  of  old  by  the  priestly  hero  Caucon 
from  Eleusis  to  Messenia.  (Paus.  iv.  26.)  This 
holy  treasure  Aristomenes  secretly  buried  in 
Ithome,  and  then  returned  to  Eira  prepared  for 
the  worst.  Soon  after,  the  Spartans  surprised  Eira 
by  night,  while  Aristomenes  was  disabled  by  a 
wound,  even  as  though  it  had  been  impossible  for 
Messenia  to  fall  while  her  hero  watched  ;  yet  for 
three  days  and  nights  (though  he  knew  the  will  of 
the  gods,  and  was  fighting  against  hope)  he  main¬ 
tained  the  struggle  with  his  thinned  and  fainting 
band,  and  at  length,  forming  the  remnant  into  a 
hollow  square,  with  the  women  and  children  in 
the  midst,  he  demanded  and  obtained  a  free  pas¬ 
sage  from  the  enemy.  (Paus.  iv.  20,  21.)  Arriving 
safely  and  receiving  a  hospitable  welcome  in  Arca¬ 
dia,  he  formed  a  plan  for  surprising  and  assaulting 
Sparta,  but  was  again  betrayed  by  Aristocrates : 
him  his  countrymen  stoned  for  his  treachery,  while 
Aristomenes,  gentle  as  brave,  wept  for  the  traitor’s 
fate.  (Paus.  iv.  22 ;  Polyb.  iv.  33 ;  but  see  Mull. 
Dor.  i.  7.  §  11.)  Yet  he  could  not  bear  to  relin¬ 
quish  the  thought  of  war  with  Sparta,  and  he  re¬ 
fused  therefore  to  take  the  lead  of  the  band  which, 
under  his  sons,  went  and  settled  at  Rhegium.  He 
obtained,  however,  no  opportunity  for  vengeance  ; 
it  was  not  in  his  life  that  retribution  was  to  come ;  . 
but  while  he  was  consulting  the  Delphic  oracle,  , 
Damagetus,  king  of  Ialysus  in  Rhodes,  being  there 
at  the  same  time,  was  enjoined  by  the  god  “to 
marry  the  daughter  of  the  best  of  the  Greeks.” 
Such  a  command,  he  thought,  could  have  but  one 
interpretation  ;  so  he  took  to  wife  the  daughter  of 
Aristomenes,  who  accompanied  him  to  Rhodes,  , 
and  there  ended  his  days  in  peace.  The  Rhodians  i 
raised  to  him  a  splendid  monument,  and  honoured 
him  as  a  hero,  and  from  him  were  descended  the 
illustrious  family  of  the  Diagoridae.  (Paus.  iv.  24  ; 
Pind.  Ol.  vii. ;  Mull.  Dor.  i.  7.  §  11.)  His  bones  i 
were  said  to  have  been  brought  back  to  Messenia  i 
(Paus.  iv.  32) ;  his  name  still  lived  in  the  hearts  i 
of  his  worshipping  countrymen  ;  and  later  legends  i 
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told,  when  Messenia  had  once  more  regained  her 
place  among  the  nations  (b.  c.  370),  how  at  Leuc- 
tra  the  apparition  of  Aristomenes  had  been  seen, 
aiding  the  Theban  host  and  scattering  the  bands  of 
Sparta.  (Pans.  iv.  32. )  [E.  E.] 

ARISTO'MENES  ('Apurroitivvs).  1.  A 
comic  poet  of  Athens.  He  belonged  to  the  ancient 
Attic  comedy,  or  more  correctly  to  the  second  class 
of  the  poets  constituting  the  old  Attic  comedy. 
For  the  ancients  seem  to  distinguish  the  comic  poets 
who  flourished  before  the  Peloponnesian  war  from 
those  who  lived  during  that  war,  and  Aristomenes 
belonged  to  the  latter.  (Suidas,  s.  v.  ’A purro- 
tuevys  ;  Eudocia,  p.  65 ;  Argum.  ad  Aristoph. 
Equit.)  He  was  sometimes  ridiculed  by  the  sur¬ 
name  5  9-upo7roiosv  which  may  have  been  derived  from 
the  circumstance  that  either  he  himself  or  his  father, 
at  one  time,  was  an  artizan,  perhaps  a  carpenter. 
As  early  as  the  year  b.  c.  425,  he  brought  out  a 
piece  called  vAocpopoi,  on  the  same  occasion  that 
the  Equites  of  Aristophanes  and  the  Satyri  of 
Cratinus  were  performed ;  and  if  it  is  true  that 
mother  piece  entitled  Admetus  was  performed  at 
the  same  time  with  the  Plutus  of  Aristophanes,  in 
iB.  c.  389,  the  dramatic  career  of  Aristomenes  was 
yery  long.  (Argum.  ad  Aristoph.  Pint.)  But  we 
know  of  only  a  few  comedies  of  Aristomenes ; 
Meineke  conjectures  that  the  Admetus  was  brought 
;;)ut  together  with  the  first  edition  of  Aristophanes1 
jPlutus,  an  hypothesis  based  upon  very  weak 
grounds.  Of  the  two  plays  mentioned  no  frag¬ 
ments  are  extant ;  besides  these  we  know  the 
ifitles  and  possess  a  few  fragments  of  three  others, 
ri z,  1.  BorjOoi,  which  is  sometimes  attributed  to 
Aristophanes,  the  names  of  Aristomenes  and  Aristo¬ 
phanes  being  often  confounded  in  the  MSS.  2. 
TorjTes,  and  3.  A lovvcros  aaKr)Tr)s.  There  are  also 
|  Free  fragments  of  which  it  is  uncertain  whether 
Fey  belong  to  any  of  the  plays  here  mentioned, 
pr  to  others,  the  titles  of  which  are  unknown. 
'Athen.  i.  p.  11;  Pollux,  vii.  167  ;  Harpocrat.  s. 
p.  p-eroLKiov.  Comp.  Meineke,  Quaest.  Sce?i.  Spec. 
i.  p.  48,  &c.,  Hist.  Crit.  Com.  Gr.  p.  210,  &c.) 

2.  An  actor  of  the  old  Attic  comedy,  who  lived 
n  the  reign  and  was  a  freed-man  of  the  emperor 
Hadrian,  who  used  to  call  him’ATTtK'07reg5i|.  He 
was  a  native  of  Athens,  and  is  also  mentioned  as 
Fe  author  of  a  work  irpos  ras  iepovpyias ,  the 
Fird  book  of  which  is  quoted  by  Athenaeus.  (iii. 

3.  115.)  He  is  perhaps  the  same  as  the  one  men¬ 
tioned  by  the  Scholiast  on  Apollonius  Rhodius. 

1.  164.) 

3.  A  Greek  writer  on  agriculture,  who  is  men¬ 
tioned  by  Varro  (de  Re  Rust.  i.  1  ;  Columella,  i. 
1)  among  those  whose  native  place  was  unknown. 

4.  An  Acarnanian,  a  friend  and  flatterer  of  the 
Contemptible  Agathocles,  who  for  a  time  had  the 
government  of  Egypt  in  the  name  of  the  young 

dng  Ptolemy  V.  (Euergetes.)  During  the  admi¬ 
nistration  of  Agathocles  Aristomenes  was  all-pow- 
?rful,  and  when  the  insurrection  against  Agathocles 
oroke  out  in  b.  c.  205,  Aristomenes  was  the  only 
f jne  among  his  friends  who  ventured  to  go  and  try 
;o  pacify  the  rebellious  Macedonians.  But  this 
attempt  was  useless,  and  Aristomenes  himself  nar¬ 
rowly  escaped  being  murdered  by  the  insurgents. 
After  Agathocles  was  put  to  death,  Tlepolemus, 
who  had  headed  the  insurrection,  was  appointed 
regent.  But  about  b.  c.  202,  Aristomenes 
i  contrived  to  get  the  regency  and  distinguish¬ 
ed  himself  now  by  the  energy  and  wisdom  of 
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his  administration  no  less  than  previously  by  his 
faithfulness  to  Agathocles.  Scopas  and  Dicaear- 
chus,  two  powerful  men,  who  ventured  to  oppose 
his  government,  were  put  to  death  by  his  com¬ 
mand.  Towards  the  young  king,  Aristomenes 
was  a  frank,  open,  and  sincere  councillor ;  but  as 
the  king  grew  up  to  manhood,  he  became  less  and 
less  able  to  bear  the  sincerity  of  Aristomenes, 
who  was  at  last  condemned  to  death,  in  b.  c.  192. 
(Polyb.  xv.  31,  xviii.  36,  &c. ;  Diod.  Excerpt, 
lib.  xxix.,  de  Virt.  et  Vit.  p.  573;  Plut .de  Discern. 
Adulat.  32.)  [L.  S.] 

ARISTO'MENES,  a  painter,  born  at  Tliasos, 
is  mentioned  by  Vitruvius  (iii.  Prooem.  §  2),  but 
did  not  attain  to  any  distinction.  fC.  P.  M.] 

ARISTON  ( (’Aplaruv ),  king  of  Sparta,  14th  of 
the  Eurypontids,  son  of  Agesicles,  contemporary  of 
Anaxandrides,  ascended  the  Spartan  throne  before 
b.  c.  560,  and  died  somewhat  before  (Paus.  iii.  7 ),  or 
at  any  rate  not  long  after,  510.  He  thus  reigned 
about  50  years,  and  was  of  high  reputation,  of 
v.rhich  the  public  prayer  for  a  son  for  him,  when 
the  house  of  Procles  had  other  representatives,  is  a 
testimony.  Demaratus,  hence  named,  was  borne 
him,  after  two  barren  marriages,  by  a  third  wife, 
whom  he  obtained,  it  is  said,  by  a  fraud  from  her 
husband,  his  friend,  Agetus.  (Herod,  i.  65,  vi.  61 — 
66  ;  Paus. iii.  7.  §  7;  Plut .  Apophth.  Lac.)  [A.H.  C.J 

ARISTON  (’ Apiaruiy),  son  of  Pyrrhichus,  a  Co¬ 
rinthian,  one  of  those  apparently  who  made  their 
way  into  Syracuse  in  the  second  year  of  the  Sici¬ 
lian  expedition,  414  b.  c.,  is  named  once  by  Thu¬ 
cydides,  in  his  account  of  the  sea-fight  preceding 
the  arrival  of  the  second  armament  (413  B.  c.),  and 
styled  the  most  skilful  steersman  on  the  side  of  the 
Syracusans.  He  suggested  to  them  the  stratagem 
of  retiring  early,  giving  the  men  their  meal  on  the 
shore,  and  then  renewing  the  combat  unexpectedly, 
which  in  that  battle  gave  them  their  first  naval 
victory,  (vii.  39;  comp.  Polyaen.  v.  13.)  Plu¬ 
tarch  ( Nicias ,  20,  25)  and  Diodorus  (xiii.  10)  as¬ 
cribe  to  him  further  the  invention  or  introduction  at 
Syracuse  of  the  important  alterations  in  the  build 
of  their  galleys1  bows,  mentioned  by  Thucydides 
(vii.  34),  and  said  by  him  to  have  been  previously 
used  by  the  Corinthians  in  the  action  off  Erineus. 
Plutarch  adds,  that  he  fell  when  the  victory  was  just 
won,  in  the  last  and  decisive  sea-fight.  [A.  H.  C.J 

ARISTON  ('Apiarcou),  historical.  1.  Was 
sent  out  by  one  of  the  Ptolemies  of  Egypt  to  ex¬ 
plore  the  western  coast  of  Arabia,  which  derived 
its  name  of  Poseideion  from  an  altar  which  Ariston 
had  erected  there  to  Poseidon.  (Diod.  iii.  41.) 

2.  A  strategus  of  the  Aetolians  in  b.  c.  221,  who, 
labouring  under  some  bodily  defect,  left  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  troops  to  Scopas  and  Dorimachus, 
while  he  himself  remained  at  home.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  declarations  of  the  Achaeans  to  regard 
every  one  as  an  enemy  who  should  trespass  upon 
the  territories  of  Messenia  or  Achaia,  the  Aetolian 
commanders  invaded  Peloponnesus,  and  Ariston 
was  stupid  enough,  in  the  face  of  this  fact,  to 
assert  that  the  Aetolians  and  Achaeans  were  at 
peace  with  each  other.  (Polyb.  iv.  5,  9,  17.) 

3.  The  leader  of  an  insurrection  at  Cyrene  in 
b.  c.  403,  who  obtained  possession  of  the  town  and 
put  to  death  or  expelled  all  the  nobles.  The  latter 
however  afterwards  became  reconciled  to  the 
popular  party,  and  the  powers  of  the  government 
were  divided  between  the  two  parties,  (Diod.  xiv. 
34  ;  comp.  Paus.  iv.  26.  §  2.) 
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4.  Of  Megalopolis,  who,  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  of  the  Romans  against  Perseus  in  b.  c.  170, 
advised,  the  Achaeans  to  join  the  Romans,  and  not 
to  remain  neutral  between  the  two  belligerent  par¬ 
ties.  In  the  year  following,  he  was  one  of  the 
Achaean  ambassadors,  who  were  sent  to  bring 
about  a  peace  between  Antiochus  III.  and  Ptolemy 
Philopator.  (Polyb.  xxviii.  6,  xxix.  10.) 

5.  A  Rhodian,  who  was  sent,  in  the  spring  of 
b.  c.  170,  with  several  others  as  ambassador  to 
the  Roman  consul,  Q.  Marcius  Philippus,  in  Mace¬ 
donia,  to  renew  the  friendship  with  the  Romans, 
and  clear  his  countrymen  from  the  charges  which 
had  been  brought  against  them  by  some  persons. 
(Polyb.  xxviii.  14.) 

6.  Of  Tyre,  who  appears  to  have  been  a  friend 

of  Hannibal.  When  the  latter  was  staying  at  the 
court  of  Antiochus  and  meditated  a  fresh  war 
against  the  Romans,  he  despatched  Ariston  to  Car¬ 
thage  to  rouse  his  friends  there.  Hannibal,  how¬ 
ever,  lest  the  messenger  should  be  intercepted, 
gave  him  nothing  in  writing.  On  Ariston’s  arrival 
at  Carthage,  the  enemies  of  Hannibal  soon  conjec¬ 
tured  the  object  of  his  presence  from  his  frequent 
interviews  with  the  men  of  the  other  party.  The 
suspicions  were  at  last  loudly  expressed,  and  Aris¬ 
ton  was  summoned  to  explain  the  objects  of  his 
visit.  The  explanations  given  were  not  very  sa¬ 
tisfactory,  and  the  trial  was  deferred  till  the  next 
day.  But  in  the  night  Ariston  embarked  and  fled, 
leaving  behind  a  letter  which  he  put  up  in  a  pub¬ 
lic  place,  and  in  which  he  declared  that  the  com¬ 
munications  he  had  brought  were  not  for  any  pri¬ 
vate  individual,  but  for  the  senate.  Respecting 
the  consequences  of  this  stratagem,  see  Liv.  xxxiv. 
61,  62.  Compare  Appian,  Syr .  8;  Justin,  xxxi. 

4.  [L.  S.] 

ARISTON  ('Ap'icrTuv'),  literary.  1.  A  son  of 
Sophocles  by  Theoris.  (Suidas,  s.  v.  ’locpwv.)  He 
had  a  son  of  the  name  of  Sophocles,  who  is  said  to 
have  brought  out,  in  b.  c.  401,  the  Oedipus  in 
Colonus  of  his  grandfather  Sophocles.  (Argum.  ad 
Soph.  Oed.  Col.  p.  12,  ed.  Wunder.)  Whether  he 
is  the  same  as  the  Ariston  who  is  called  a  writer 
of  tragedies  (Diog.  Laert.  vii.  164),  and  one  of 
whose  tragedies  was  directed  against  Mnesthenus, 
cannot  be  said  with  any  certainty,  though  Fabri- 
cius  ( Bibl .  Gr.  ii.  p.  287)  takes  it  for  granted. 

2.  A  friend  of  Aristotle,  the  philosopher,  to 
whom  he  is  said  to  have  addressed  some  letters. 
(Diog.  Laert.  v.  27.) 

3.  A  Peripatetic  philosopher  and  a  native  of  the 
island  of  Ceos,  where  his  birthplace  was  the  town 
of  Julis,  whence  he  is  sometimes  called  Keios  and 
sometimes  ’IooAnjr^s.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Lycon 
(Diog.  Laert.  v.  70,  74),  who  was  the  successor  of 
Straton  as  the  head  of  the  Peripatetic  school,  about 
B.  c.  270.  After  the  death  of  Lycon,  about  B.  c. 
230,  Ariston  succeeded  him  in  the  management  of 
the  school.  Ariston,  who  was,  according  to  Cicero 
{de  Fin.  v.  5),  a  man  of  taste  and  elegance,  was 
yet  deficient  in  gravity  and  energy,  which  pre¬ 
vented  his  writings  acquiring  that  popularity  which 
they  otherwise  deserved,  and  may  have  been  one 
of  the  causes  of  their  neglect  and  loss  to  us.  In 
his  philosophical  views,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
scanty  fragments  still  extant,  he  seems  to  have 
followed  his  master  pretty  closely.  Diogenes 
Laertius  (vii.  163),  after  enumerating  the  works 
ot  Ariston  of  Chios,  says,  that  Panaetius  and 
Sosicrates  attributed  all  these  works,  except  the 
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letters,  to  the  Peripatetic  Ariston  (of  Ceos).  How 
far  this  opinion  is  correct,  we  cannot,  of  course, 
say;  at  any  rate,  however,  one  of  those  works, 

5 EpcoriKai  8iaTpi€ai,  is  repeatedly  ascribed  to  the 
Cean  by  Athenaeus  (x.  p.  419,  xiii.  p.  563,  xv. 
p.  674),  who  calls  it  ’EpumKct  opola.  One  work 
of  the  Cean  not  mentioned  by  Diogenes,  was  en¬ 
titled  Avk gov  (Plut.  de  Aud.  poet.  1),  in  gratitude 
to  his  master.  There  are  also  two  epigrams  in  the 
Greek  Anthology  (vi.  303,  and  vii.  457),  which 
are  commonly  attributed  to  Ariston  of  Ceos, 
though  there  is  no  evidence  for  it.  (Compare  J. 
G.  Hubmann,  Ariston  von  Keos,  der  Feripatetiker , 
in  Jahn’s  Jahrb.fur  Philol.  3d  supplementary  vol.  j 
Leipz.  1835 ;  Fabricius,  Bibl.  Gr.  iii.  p.  467,  &c. ; 
Jacobs,  ad  Anihol.  xiii.  p.  861.) 

4.  Of  Alexandria,  likewise  a  Peripatetic  philoso¬ 
pher,  was  a  contemporary  of  Strabo,  and  wrote  a 
work  on  the  Nile.  (Diog.  Laert.  vii.  164  ;  Strab. 
xvii.  p.  790.)  Eudorus,  a  contemporary  of  his, 
wrote  a  book  on  the  same  subject,  and  the  two 
works  were  so  much  alike,  that  the  authors  charged 
each  other  with  plagiarism.  Who  was  right  is  not  ; 
said,  though  Strabo  seems  to  be  inclined  to  think 
that  Eudorus  was  the  guilty  party.  (Hubmann, , 
l.  c.  p.  104.) 

5.  Of  Pella  in  Palestine,  lived  in  the  time  of 
the  emperor  Hadrian  or  shortly  after,  as  is  inferred 
from  his  writing  a  work  on  the  insurrection  of  the 
Jews,  which  broke  out  in  the  reign  of  this  em¬ 
peror.  (Euseb.  H.  E.  iv.  6  ;  Niceph.  Callist.  Hist. , 
Eccl.  iii.  24.)  He  also  wrote  a  work  entitled 
5iaAe|is  TlairiaKov  nai  5 laaovos ,  that  is,  a  dialogue 
between  Papiscus,  a  Jew,  and  Jason,  a  Jewish 
Christian,  in  which  the  former  became  convinced 
of  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion.  (Origen.  c. 
Cels.  iv.  p.  199 ;  Hieronym.  Epist.  ad  Galat.  iii. 
13.)  It  was  translated  at  an  early  time  into  Latin 
by  one  Celsus,  but,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
fragments,  it  is  now  lost.  The  introduction  writ¬ 
ten  to  it  by  the  translator  is  still  extant,  and  is  | 
printed  in  the  Oxford  edition  of  the  “  Opuscula”' 
of  Cyprian  (p.  30)  and  elsewhere.  (Hubmann,. 

1.  c.  p.  105.) 

6.  Of  Alaea  (’AAcueos),  a  Greek  rhetorician  who  I 
wrote,  according  to  Diogenes  Laertius  (vii.  164) 
scientific  treatises  on  rhetoric.  Another  rhetorician  j 
of  the  same  name,  a  native  of  Gerasa,  is  mentioned  i  ! 
by  Stephanus  of  Byzantium,  (s.  v.  Tepaaa.) 

The  name  of  Ariston  occurs  very  frequently  in  j 
ancient  writers,  and  it  has  been  calculated  that  about  j 
thirty  persons  of  this  name  may  be  distinguished ; 
but  of  most  of  them  we  know  nothing  but  the; 
name.  They  have  often  been  confounded  with!  I 
one  another  both  by  ancient  and  modern  writers,!  j 
particularly  Ariston  of  Chios  and  Ariston  of  Ceos,  t  i 
(Sintenis,  ad  Plut.  Themist.  3,  and  especially  the  J 
treatise  of  Hubmann  referred  to  above.)  [L.  S.]  j 

ARIS'TON  (’AptcrTwv),  son  of  Miltiades,  born' 
in  the  island  of  Chios,  a  Stoic  and  disciple  of  Zeno, 
flourished  about  b.  c.  260,  and  was  therefore  con-; 
temporary  with  Epicurus,  Aratus,  Antigonus  Go-i  , 
natas,  and  with  the  first  Punic  war.  Though  heb  I 
professed  himself  a  Stoic,  yet  he  differed  from  Zeno, 
in  several  points;  and  indeed  Diogenes  Laertius  (vii. i 
160,  &c.)  tells  us,  that  he  quitted  the  school  of  Zeno,  ’ 
for  that  of  Polemo  the  Platonist.  He  is  said  to  have.  ’ 
displeased  the  former  by  his  loquacity, — a  quality: 
which  others  prized  so  highly,  that  he  acquired  the: 
surname  of  Siren,  as  a  master  of  persuasive  elo-i 
quence.  He  was  also  called  Phalantus,  from  his|  : 
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baldness.  He  rejected  all  brandies  of  philosophy 
but  ethics,  considering  physiology  as  beyond  man’s 
powers,  and  logic  as  unsuited  to  them.  Even  with 
regard  to  ethics,  Seneca  ( Ep .  89)  complains,  that 
he  deprived  them  of  all  their  practical  side,  a  sub¬ 
ject  which  he  said  belonged  to  the  schoolmaster 
rather  than  to  the  philosopher.  The  sole  object, 
therefore,  of  ethics  was  to  shew  wherein  the  su¬ 
preme  good  consists,  and  this  he  made  to  be 
ct5 lacpop'ia,  i.  e.  entire  indifference  to  everything 
except  virtue  and  vice.  (Cic.  Acad.  ii.  42.)  All 
external  things  therefore  were  in  his  view  perfectly 
indifferent ;  so  that  he  entirely  rejected  Zeno’s  dis¬ 
tinction  between  the  good  and  the  preferable  {ra 
ivporiypeva),  i.  e.  whatever  excites  desire  in  the  in¬ 
dividual  mind  of  any  rational  being,  without  being 
in  itself  desirable  or  good,  and  of  which  the  pure 
Stoical  doctrine  permitted  an  account  to  be  taken 
in  the  conduct  of  human  life.  (Cic.  Fin.  iv.  25.) 
But  this  notion  of  tv  polype  va  was  so  utterly  re¬ 
jected  by  Ariston,  that  he  held  it  to  be  quite  in¬ 
different  whether  we  are  in  perfect  health,  or 
afflicted  by  the  severest  sickness  (Cic.  Fin.  ii.  13); 
whereas  of  virtue  he  declared  his  wish  that  even 
beasts  could  understand  words  which  would  excite 
them  to  it.  (Plut.  Maxime  c.  Princip.  Philosopho 
esse  diss.  §  1.)  It  is,  however,  obvious  that  those 
who  adopt  this  theory  of  the  absolute  indifference 
of  everything  but  virtue  and  vice,  in  fact  take 
|  away  all  materials  for  virtue  to  act  upon,  and  con- 
:  fine  it  in  a  state  of  mere  abstraction.  This  part  of 
i  Ariston’s  system  is  purely  cynical,  and  perhaps  he 
j  wished  to  shew  his  admiration  for  that  philosophy, 
by  opening  his  school  at  Athens  in  the  Cynosarges, 
i  where  Antisthenes  had  taught.  [Antisthenes.] 
He  also  differed  with  Zeno  as  to  the  plurality  of 
(virtues,  allowing  of  one  only,  which  he  called  the 
health  of  the  soul  ( vydau  wvopafe,  Plut.  Virt.  Mar. 
2).  This  appears  to  follow  from  the  cynical  parts 
of  his  system,  for  by  taking  away  all  the  objects 
of  virtue,  he  of  course  deprives  it  of  variety ;  and 
so  he  based  all  morality  on  a  well-ordered  mind. 
Connected  with  this  is  his  paradox,  Sapiens  non 
f  opinatur — the  philosopher  is  free  from  all  opinions 
(since  they  would  be  liable  to  disturb  his  unruffled 
equanimity) ;  and  this  doctrine  seems  to  disclose  a 
latent  tendency  to  scepticism,  which  Cicero  appears 
to  have  suspected,  by  often  coupling  him  with 
Pyrrho.  In  conformity  with  this  view,  he  des¬ 
pised  Zeno’s  physical  speculations,  and  doubted 
whether  God  is  or  is  not  a  living  Being.  (Cic.  Nat. 
Deor.i.  14.)  But  this  apparently  atheistic  dogma 
perhaps  only  referred  to  the  Stoical  conception  of 
God,  as  of  a  subtle  fire  dwelling  in  the  sky  and 
diffusing  itself  through  the  universe.  [Zeno.]  He 
may  have  meant  merely  to  demonstrate  his  posi¬ 
tion,  that  physiology  is  above  the  human  intellect, 
by  shewing  the  impossibility  of  certainly  attribut¬ 
ing  to  this  pantheistic  essence,  form,  senses,  or  life. 
(Brucker,  Hist.  Crit.Phil.  ii.  2,  9  ;  Ritter,  Geschichte 
der  Phil.  xi.  5,  1.) 

Ariston  is  the  founder  of  a  small  school,  opposed 
to  that  of  Herillus,  and  of  which  Diogenes  Laertius 
mentions  Diphilus  and  Miltiades  as  members.  W e 
learn  from  Athenaeus  (vii.  p.  281),  on  the  authority 
of  Eratosthenes  and  Apollophanes,  two  of  his  pu¬ 
pils,  that  in  his  old  age  he  abandoned  himself  to 
pleasure.  He  is  said  to  have  died  of  a  coup  de 
soleil.  Diogenes  ( l .  c.)  gives  a  list  of  his  works, 
but  says,  that  all  of  them,  except  the  Letters  to 
Cleanthes,  were  attributed  by  Panaetius  (b.c.  143) 
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and  Sosicrates  (b.  c.  .200-128)  to  another  Ariston, 
a  Peripatetic  of  Ceos,  with  whom  he  is  often  con¬ 
founded.  Nevertheless,  we  find  in  Stobaeus  ( Serm . 
iv.  110,  &c.)  fragments  of  a  work  of  his  called 
dp.0Mp.ar a.  [G.  E.  L.  C.] 

ARISTON  (’AplfTTwi'),  a  physician,  of  whose 
life  no  particulars  are  known,  but  who  probably 
lived  in  the  fifth  century  b.  c.,  as  Galen  mentions 
him  ( Comment .  in  Hippocr.  “ De  Rat  Viet,  in  Morb. 
AcuV  i.  17,  vol.  xv.  p.  455)  with  three  other  phy¬ 
sicians,  who  all  (he  says)  lived  in  old  times,  some 
as  contemporaries  of  Hippocrates,  and  the  others 
before  him.  Galen  also  says  that  he  was  by  some 
persons  supposed  to  be  the  author  of  the  work  in 
the  Hippocratic  Collection  entitled  Uep\  Slants 
"Yyieivrjs,  deSalubri  VidusRatione.fi.  c. ;  De  Aliment. 
Facult.  i.  1,  vol.  vi.  p.  473 ;  Comment,  in  Hippocr. 
“  Aphor ."  vi.  1,  vol.  xviii.  pt.i.  p.  9.)  A  medical  pre¬ 
paration  by  a  person  of  the  same  name  is  quoted  by 
Celsus  {De Medic,  v.  18.  p.  88)  and  Galen.  {De  Com¬ 
pos.  Medicam.  sec.  Locos ,  ix.  4.  vol.  xiii.  p.  28 1 .)  The 
Ariston  of  Chios,  mentioned  by  Galen  {De Hippocr. 
et  Plat.  Decret.  v.  5,  vii.  1,  2,  vol.  v.  pp.  468,  589, 
596),  is  a  different  person.  [  W.  A.  G.] 

ARISTON.  1.  A  celebrated  silver-chaser  and 
sculptor  in  bronze,  born  at  Mytilene.  His  time  is  un¬ 
known.  (Plin.  xxxiii.  55,  xxxiv.  19.  §  25.) 

2.  A  painter,  the  son  and  pupil  of  Aristei- 
des  of  Thebes  [Aristeides],  painted  a  satyr 
holding  a  goblet  and  crowned  with  a  garland.  An- 
torides  and  Euphranor  were  his  disciples.  (Plin. 
xxxv.  36.  §  23.)  [P.  S.] 

ARISTON  ( A piarwv)  and  TELESTAS  (Te- 
Xeards),  brothers,  were  the  sculptors  of  a  colossal 
statue  of  Zeus  which  the  Cleitorians  dedicated  at 
Olympia  from  the  spoils  of  many  captured  cities. 
The  statue  with  its  pedestal  was  about  eighteen 
Greek  feet  high.  It  bore  an  inscription,  which  is 
given  by  Pausanias,  but  in  a  mutilated  state. 
(Paus.  v.  23.  §  6.)  [P.  S.] 

ARISTONPCUS  fApiar&VLKos).  1.  A  tyrant 
of  Methymnae  in  Lesbos.  In  b.  c.  332,  when  the 
navarchs  of  Alexander  the  Great  had  already  taken 
possession  of  the  harbour  of  Chios,  Aristonicus 
arrived  during  the  night  with  some  privateer  ships, 
and  entered  it  under  the  belief  that  it  was  still  in 
the  hands  of  the  Persians.  He  was  taken  pri¬ 
soner  and  delivered  up  to  the  Methymnaeans,  who 
put  him  to  death  in  a  cruel  manner.  (Arrian,  Anab. 
iii.  2 ;  Curtius,  iv.  4.) 

2.  A  natural  son  of  Eumenes  II.  of  Pergamus, 
who  was  succeeded  by  Attalus  III.  When  the 
latter  died  in  B.c.  133,  and  made  over  his  kingdom 
to  the  Romans,  Aristonicus  claimed  his  father’s 
kingdom  as  his  lawful  inheritance.  The  towns, 
for  fear  of  the  Romans,  refused  to  recognise  him, 
but  he  compelled  them  by  force  of  arms;  and  at 
last  there  seemed  no  doubt  of  his  ultimate  success. 
In  B.  c.  131,  the  consul  P.  Licinius  Crassus,  who 
received  Asia  as  his  province,  marched  against 
him  ;  but  he  was  more  intent  upon  making  booty 
than  on  combating  his  enemy,  and  in  an  ill-organ¬ 
ized  battle  which  was  fought  about  the  end  of  the 
year,  his  army  was  defeated,  and  he  himself  made 
prisoner  by  Aristonicus.  In  the  year  following, 
b.  c.  130,  the  consul  M.  Perperna,  who  succeeded 
Crassus,  acted  with  more  energy,  and  in  the  very 
first  engagement  conquered  Aristonicus  and  took 
him  prisoner.  After  the  death  of  Perperna,  M.’ 
Aquillius  completed  the  conquest  of  the  kingdom 
of  Pergamus,  b.  c.  129.  Aristonicus  was  carried 
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to  Rome  to  adorn  the  triumph  of  Aquillius,  and 
was  then  beheaded.  (Justin,  xxxvi.  4  ;  Liv.  Epit. 
59;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  4;  Flor.  ii.  20;  Oros.  v.  10; 
Sail.  Hist.  4  ;  Appian,  Mithrid.  12,  62,  de  Bell.  Civ. 
i.  17;  Val.  Max.  iii.  4.  §  5 ;  Diod.  Fragm.  lib.  34, 
p.  598 ;  Cic.  de  Leg.  Agr.  ii.  33,  Philip,  xi.  8  ; 
Ascon.  ad  Cic.  pro  Scaur,  p.  24,  ed.  Orelli.) 

3.  A  eunuch  of  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  who  had 
been  brought  up  with  the  king  from  his  early 
youth.  Polybius  speaks  of  him  in  terms  of  high 
praise,  as  a  man  of  a  generous  and  warlike  dispo¬ 
sition,  and  skilled  in  political  transactions.  In 
b.  c.  185,  when  the  king  had  to  fight  against  some 
discontented  Egyptians,  Aristonicus  went  to  Greece 
and  engaged  a  body  of  mercenaries  there.  (Polyb. 
xxiii.  16,  17.) 

4.  Of  Alexandria,  a  contemporary  of  Strabo 

(i.  p.  38),  distinguished  himself  as  a  grammarian, 
and  is  mentioned  as  the  author  of  several  works, 
most  of  which  related  to  the  Homeric  poems. — 
1.  On  the  wanderings  of  Menelaus  (irepc  rrjs 
MeveAaov  TrXdvgs ;  Strab.  1.  c.).  2.  On  the  critical 
signs  by  which  the  Alexandrine  critics  used  to 
mark  the  suspected  or  interpolated  verses  in  the 
Homeric  poems  and  in  Hesiod’s  Theogony.  (IT epi 
tHw  <rr]p.eio0v  toov  rrjs  5IA l<xSos  ual  ’OSuc raeias, 
Etym.  M.  s.  vv.  At '>xvos,  epcrai  and  ottp  ;  Suidas, 
s.  v.  ’ApurroviKos ;  Eudoc.  p.  64  ;  Schol.  V enet.  ad 
Horn.  II.  ix.  397.)  3.  On  irregular  grammatical 

constructions  in  Homer,  consisting  of  six  books 
(i i(TvvTa.KTu>v  dvogdrcov  ;  Suidas,  l.  c.). 

These  and  some  other  works  are  now  lost,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  fragments  preserved  in  the 
passages  above  referred  to.  (Villoison,  Proleg.  ad 
Horn.  p.  18.) 

5.  Of  Tarentum,  the  author  of  a  mythological 

work  which  is  often  referred  to.  (Phot.  Cod.  190  ; 
Serv.  ad  Aen.  iii.  335  ;  Caes.  Germ,  in  Aral.  Phaen. 
327  ;  Hygin.  Pott.  Astr.  ii.  34.)  He  is  perhaps 
the  same  as  the  one  mentioned  by  Athenaeus  (i. 
p.  20),  but  nothing  is  known  about  him.  (Roulez, 
ad  Ptolem.  Hepkaest.  p.  148.)  [L.  S.] 

ARISTONIDAS,  a  statuary,  one  of  whose 
productions  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  (II.  N.  xxxiv. 
14.  s.  40)  as  extant  at  Thebes  in  his  time.  It 
was  a  statue  of  Athamas,  in  which  bronze  and  iron 
had  been  mixed  together,  that  the  rust  of  the  latter, 
showing  through  the  brightness  of  the  bronze, 
might  have  the  appearance  of  a  blush,  and  so  might 
indicate  the  remorse  of  Athamas.  [C.  P.  M.] 

ARISTONIDES,  a  painter  of  some  distinction, 
mentioned  by  Pliny  (xxxv.  11.  s.  40),  was  the 
father  and  instructor  of  Mnasitimus.  [C.  P.  M.J 

ARISTO'NOUS  (’Apurrovoos).  1.  Of  Gela  in 
Syracuse,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  colony  of 
Agrigentum,  b.  c.  582.  (Thuc.  vi.  4.) 

2.  Of  Pella,  son  of  Peisaeus,  one  of  the  body¬ 
guard  of  Alexander  the  Great,  distinguished  him¬ 
self  greatly  on  one  occasion  in  India.  On  the 
death  of  Alexander,  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  pro¬ 
pose  that  the  supreme  power  should  be  entrusted 
to  Perdiccas.  He  was  subsequently  the  general  of 
Olympias  in  the  war  with  Cassander ;  and  when 
she  was  taken  prisoner  in  b.  c.  316,  he  was  put 
to  death  by  order  of  Cassander.  (Arrian,  A  nab. 
vi.  28,  ap.  Phot.  Cod.  92,  p.  69,  a.  14.  ed.  Bekker; 
Curt.  ix.  5,  x.  6  ;  Diod.  xix.  35,  50,  51.) 

ARISTO'NOUS  (’A pktt6uoos),  a  statuary,  a 
native  of  Aegina,  made  a  statue  of  Zeus,  which  was 
dedicated  by  the  Metapontines  at  Olympia.  (Paus. 
v.  22.  §  5 ;  Muller,  Aegin.  p.  107.)  [C.  P.  M.] 
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ARISTO'NYMUS  (’A piardwgos),  a  comic 
poet  and  contemporary  of  Aristophanes  and  Amei- 
psias.  (Anonym,  in  Vit.  A  ristoph.;  Schol  .ad  Platon. 
p.  331,  Bekker.)  We  know  the  titles  of  only  two 
of  his  comedies,  viz.  Theseus  (Athen.  iii.  p.  87), 
and  c/HAtos  pLyav  (Athen.  vii.  pp.  284,  287),  of 
which  only  a  few  fragments  are  extant.  Schweig- 
hauser  and  Fabricius  place  this  poet  in  the  reign 
of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  an  error  into  which  both 
were  led  by  Suidas  (s.  v.  'ApurTaovvgos),  who,  if 
the  reading  is  correct,  evidently  confounds  the  poet 
with  some  grammarian.  If  there  had  ever  existed 
a  grammarian  of  this  name,  and  if  he  had  written 
the  works  attributed  to  him  by  Suidas,  he  would 
assuredly  have  been  mentioned  by  other  writers 
also.  This  is  not  the  case ;  and  as  we  know  that 
Aristophanes  of  Byzantium  was  the  successor  of 
Apollonius  as  chief  librarian  at  Alexandria  (which 
Suidas  says  of  Aristonymus),  Meineke  conjectures 
with  great  probability,  that  the  name  of  Aristo¬ 
phanes  has  dropped  out  in  our  text  of  Suidas. 
(Meineke,  Hist.  Crit.  Com.  Gr.  p.  196,  &c.) 

An  Athenian,  of  the  name  of  Aristonymus,  who 
was  a  contemporary  of  Alexander  the  Great,  but 
not  a  grammarian,  is  mentioned  by  Athenaeus. 

(x.  p.  452,  xii.  p.  538.)  There  were  also  two 
writers  of  this  name,  but  neither  of  them  appears 
to  have  been  a  grammarian.  (Plut.  de  Flum.  p. 
1165;  Stobaeus,  passim,.)  [L.  S.] 

ARISTO'PHILUS  (’ ApicrrocpiAos),  a  druggist, 
of  Plataea  in  Boeotia,  who  lived  probably  in  the 
fourth  century  B.  c.  He  is  mentioned  by  Theo¬ 
phrastus  (Hist.  Plant,  ix.  18.  §  4)  as  possessing  the 
knowledge  of  certain  antaphrodisiac  medicines, 
which  he  made  use  of  either  for  the  punishment 
or  reformation  of  his  slaves.  [W.  A.  G.] 

ARISTO'PHANES  (’A purrocpargs),  the  only 
writer  of  the  old  comedy  of  whom  any  entire  works 
are  left.  His  later  extant  plays  approximate 
rather  to  the  middle  comedy,  and  in  the  Cocalus, 
his  last  production,  he  so  nearly  approached  the 
new,  that  Philemon  brought  it  out  a  second  time 
with  very  little  alteration. 

Aristophanes  was  the  son  of  Philippus,  as  is 
stated  by  all  the  authorities  for  his  life,  and  proved 
by  the  fact  of  his  son  also  having  that  name,  although 
a  bust  exists  with  the  inscription  1 ApicTTocpdvTjs 
$LAnnv'ibov,  which  is,  however,  now  generally  al¬ 
lowed  to  be  spurious.  He  was  an  Athenian  of 
the  tribe  Pandionis,  and  the  Cydathenaean  Demus, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  the  pupil  of  Prodicus, 
though  this  is  improbable,  since  he  speaks  of  him  I 
rather  with  contempt.  (Nub.  360,  A  v.  692,  Tage- 
nist.  Fragm.  xviii.  Bekk.)  We  are  told  (Schol.  ad  I 
Ran.  502),  that  he  first  engaged  in  the  comic  con¬ 
tests  when  he  was  crx^bov  geLpauiaKos,  and  we  • 
know  that  the  date  of  his  first  comedy  was  b.  c.  . 
427  :  we  are  therefore  warranted  in  assigning  :|j 
about  B.  c.  444  as  the  date  of  his  birth,  and  his  i  I 
death  was  probably  not  later  than  B.  c.  380.  His  ■ 
three  sons,  Philippus,  Araros,  and  Nicostratus,  , 
were  all  poets  of  the  middle  comedy.  Of  his  pri-  •  , 
vate  history  we  know  nothing  but  that  he  was  a  i 
lover  of  pleasure  (Piat.  Symp.  particularly  p.  223),  . 
and  one  who  spent  whole  nights  in  drinking  and  , 
witty  conversation.  Accusations  (his  anonymous  n 
biographer  says,  more  than  one)  were  brought  I 
against  him  by  Cleon,  with  a  view  to  deprive  him  nl 
of  his  civic  rights  (£ ev'ias  ypacpal),  but  without 
success,  as  indeed  they  were  merely  the  fruit  of  |«  I 
revenge  for  his  attacks  on  that  demagogue.  They  j]l 
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;  have,  however,  given  rise  to  a  number  of  traditions 
of  his  being  a  Rhodian,  an  Egyptian,  an  Aegi- 
;  netan,  a  native  of  Camirus  or  of  Naucratis. 

The  comedies  of  Aristophanes  are  of  the  highest 
historical  interest,  containing  as  they  do  an  admir- 

Iable  series  of  caricatures  on  the  leading  men  of  the 
day,  and  a  contemporary  commentary  on  the  evils 
existing  at  Athens.  Indeed,  the  caricature  is  the 
J  only  feature  in  modern  social  life  which  at  all  re- 
i  sembles  them.  Aristophanes  was  a  bold  and  often 
a  wise  patriot.  He  had  the  strongest  affection  for 
Athens,  and  longed  to  see  her  restored  to  the  state 
in  which  she  was  flourishing  in  the  previous  gene- 
3  ration,  and  almost  in  his  own  childhood,  before 
Pericles  became  the  head  of  the  government,  and 
d  when  the  age  of  Miltiades  and  Aristeides  had  but 
ij  just  passed  away.  The  first  great  evil  of  his  own 
j  time  against  which  he  inveighs,  is  the  Peloponne- 
i  sian  war,  which  he  regards  as  the  work  of  Pericles, 
and  even  attributes  it  (Pax,  606)  to  his  fear  of 
punishment  for  having  connived  at  a  robbery  said 
to  have  been  committed  by  Phidias  on  the  statue 
of  Athene  in  the  Parthenon,  and  to  the  influence 
of  Aspasia.  (Ach.  500.)  To  this  fatal  war,  among 
a  host  of  evils,  he  ascribes  the  influence  of  vulgar 
demagogues  like  Cleon  at  Athens,  of  which  also 
the  example  was  set  by  the  more  refined  demagog- 
ism  of  Pericles.  Another  great  object  of  his  indig¬ 
nation  was  the  recently  adopted  system  of  educa¬ 
tion  which  had  been  introduced  by  the  Sophists, 
acting  on  the  speculative  and  inquiring  turn  given 
to  the  Athenian  mind  by  the  Ionian  and  Eleatic 
philosophers,  and  the  extraordinary  intellectual  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  age  following  the  Persian  war. 
The  new  theories  introduced  by  the  Sophists 
threatened  to  overthrow  the  foundations  of  mora¬ 
lity,  by  making  persuasion  and  not  truth  the  object 
of  man  in  his  intercourse  with  his  fellows,  and  to 
substitute  a  universal  scepticism  for  the  religious 
creed  of  the  people.  The  worst  effects  of  such  a 
system  were  seen  in  Alcibiades,  who,  caring  for 
nothing  but  his  own  ambition,  valuing  eloquence 
only  for  its  worldly  advantages,  and  possessed  of 
great  talents  which  he  utterly  misapplied,  com¬ 
bined  all  the  elements  which  Aristophanes  most 
disliked,  heading  the  war  party  in  politics,  and 
protecting  the  sophistical  school  in  philosophy  and 
also  in  literature.  Of  this  latter  school — the  lite¬ 
rary  and  poetical  Sophists  —  Euripides  was  the 
chief,  whose  works  are  full  of  that  jueT eupocrcxpia 
which  contrasts  so  offensively  with  the  moral  dig¬ 
nity  of  Aeschylus  and  Sophocles,  and  for  which 
Aristophanes  introduces  him  as  soaring  in  the  air 
to  write  his  tragedies  (Adi.  374),  caricaturing 
thereby  his  own  account  of  himself.  (Ale.  971.) 
Another  feature  of  the  times  was  the  excessive 
love  for  litigation  at  Athens,  the  consequent  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  dicasts,  and  disgraceful  abuse  of  their 
power ;  all  of  which  enormities  are  made  by  Aris¬ 
tophanes  objects  of  continual  attack.  But  though 
he  saw  what  were  the  evils  of  his  time,  he  had 
not  wisdom  to  find  a  remedy  for  them,  except  the 
hopeless  and  undesirable  one  of  a  movement  back¬ 
wards  ;  and  therefore,  though  we  allow  him  to 
have  been  honest  and  bold,  we  must  deny  him  the 
epithet  of  great.  We  subjoin  a  catalogue  of  the 
comedies  of  Aristophanes  on  which  we  possess  in¬ 
formation,  and  a  short  account  of  the  most  remark- 
able.  Those  marked  T  are  extant. 

b.  c.  427.  Aaira\ds,  Banquetters.  Second  prize. 
The  play  was  produced  under  the  name  of  Philo- 
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nides,  as  Aristophanes  was  below  the  legal  age 
for  competing  for  a  prize.  Fifth  year  of  the  war. 

426.  Babylonians  (tv  Sarei). 

425.  4  Acharnians.  (Lenaea.)  Produced  in  the 
name  of  Callistratus.  First  prize. 

424.  T7T7reis,  Knights  or  Horsemen.  (Lenaea.) 
The  first  play  produced  in  the  name  of  Aristo¬ 
phanes  himself.  First  prize  ;  second  Cratinus. 

423.  f  Clouds  (tv  daret).  First  prize,  Cratinus ; 
second  Ameipsias. 

422.  f  Wasps.  (Lenaea.)  Second  prize. 

Tripci s  (?)  (tv  <xcTT€t),  according  to  the  probable 
conjecture  of  Siivern.  (Essay  on  the  T-ppas,  trans¬ 
lated  by  Mr.  Hamilton.) 

Clouds  (second  edition),  failed  in  obtaining  a 
prize.  But  Ranke  places  this  B.  c.  411,  and  the 
whole  subject  is  very  uncertain. 

419.  4  Peace  (ev  acrrei).  Second  prize  ;  Eu- 
polis  first. 

414.  Amphiaraus.  (Lenaea.)  Second  prize. 

4  Birds  (tv  Sard ),  second  prize ;  Ameipsias 
first ;  Phrynichus  third.  Second  campaign  in  Sicily. 

Tewpyoi  (?).  Exhibited  in  the  time  of  Nicias. 
(Plut.  Nic.  c.  8.) 

411.  4  Lysistrata. 

4  Thesmophoriazusae.  During  the  Oligarchy. 

408.  4  First  Plutus. 

405.  4  Frogs.  (Lenaea.)  First  prize  ;  Phry- 
nicus  second  ;  Plato  third.  Death  of  Sophocles. 

392.  4  Ecclesiazusae.  Corinthian  war. 

388.  Second  edition  of  the  Plutus. 

The  last  two  comedies  of  Aristophanes  were  the 
Aeolosicon  and  Cocalus,  produced  about  b.  c.  387 
(date  of  the  peace  of  Antalcidas)  by  Araros,  one  of 
his  sons.  The  first  was  a  parody  on  the  Aeolus 
of  Euripides,  the  name  being  compounded  of 
Aeolus  and  Sicon,  a  famous  cook.  (Rheinisdies 
Museum ,  1 828,  p.  50.)  The  second  was  probably 
a  similar  parody  of  a  poem  on  the  death  of  Minos, 
said  to  have  been  killed  by  Cocalus,  king  of  Sicily. 
Of  the  Aeolosicon  there  were  two  editions. 

In  the  Aairakds  the  object  of  Aristophanes  was 
to  censure  generally  the  abandonment  of  those  an¬ 
cient  manners  and  feelings  which  it  was  the  labour 
of  his  life  to  restore.  He  attacked  the  modem 
schemes  of  education  by  introducing  a  father  with 
two  sons,  one  of  whom  had  been  educated  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  old  system,  the  other  in  the  sophistries 
of  later  days.  The  chorus  consisted  of  a  party 
who  had  been  feasting  in  the  temple  of  Hercules ; 
and  Bp.  Thirlwall  supposes,  that  as  the  play  was 
written  when  the  plague  was  at  its  height  (Schol. 
ad  Ran.  502),  the  poet  recommended  a  return  to 
the  gymnastic  exercises  of  which  that  god  was  the 
patron  (comp.  Eq.  1379),  and  to  the  old  system  of 
education,  as  the  means  most  likely  to  prevent  its 
continuance. 

In  the  Babylonians  we  are  told,  that  he  “  at¬ 
tacked  the  system  of  appointing  to  offices  by  lot.” 

(  Vit.  Aristoph.  Bekk.  p.  xiii.)  The  chorus  consisted 
of  barbarian  slaves  employed  in  a  mill,  which 
Ranke  has  conjectured  was  represented  as  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  demagogue  Eucrates  (Eq.  129,  &e.), 
who  united  the  trade  of  a  miller  with  that  of  a 
vender  of  tow.  Cleon  also  must  have  been  a  main 
object  of  the  poet’s  satire,  and  probably  the  public 
functionaries  of  the  day  in  general,  since  an  action 
was  brought  by  Cleon  against  Callistratus,  in  whose 
name  it  was  produced,  accusing  him  of  ridiculing 
the  government  in  the  presence  of  the  allies.  But 
the  attack  appears  to  have  failed. 
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In  the  Acharnians ,  Aristophanes  exhorts  his 
countrymen  to  peace.  An  Athenian  named  Dicae- 
opolis  makes  a  separate  treaty  with  Sparta  for 
himself  and  his  family,  and  is  exhibited  in  the  full 
enjoyment  of  its  blessings,  whilst  Lamachus,  as 
the  representative  of  the  war  party,  is  introduced 
in  the  want  of  common  necessaries,  and  suffering 
from  cold,  and  snow,  and  wounds.  The  Knights 
was  directed  against  Cleon,  whose  power  at  this 
time  was  so  great,  that  no  one  was  bold  enough  to 
make  a  mask  to  represent  his  features ;  so  that 
Aristophanes  performed  the  character  himself,  with 
his  face  smeared  with  wine-lees.  Cleon  is  the  con¬ 
fidential  steward  of  Demus,  the  impersonation  of 
the  Athenian  people,  who  is  represented  as  almost 
in  his  dotage,  but  at  the  same  time  cunning,  suspi¬ 
cious,  ungovernable,  and  tyrannical.  His  slaves, 
Nicias  and  Demosthenes,  determine  to  rid  them¬ 
selves  of  the  insolence  of  Cleon  by  raising  up  a 
rival  in  the  person  of  a  sausage-seller,  by  which 
the  poet  ridicules  the  mean  occupation  of  the  de¬ 
magogues.  This  man  completely  triumphs  over 
Cleon  in  his  own  arts  of  lying,  stealing,  fawning, 
and  blustering.  Having  thus  gained  the  day,  he 
suddenly  becomes  a  model  of  ancient  Athenian 
excellence,  and  by  boiling  Demus  in  a  magic  caul¬ 
dron,  restores  him  to  a  condition  worthy  of  the 
companionship  of  Aristeides  and  Miltiades.  ( Eq . 
1322.) 

In  the  Clouds,  Aristophanes  attacks  the  so¬ 
phistical  principles  at  their  source,  and  selects  as 
their  representative  Socrates,  whom  he  depicts  in 
the  most  odious  light.  The  selection  of  Socrates 
for  this  purpose  is  doubtless  to  be  accounted  for  by 
the  supposition,  that  Aristophanes  observed  the 
great  philosopher  from  a  distance  only,  while  his 
own  unphilosophical  turn  of  mind  prevented  him 
from  entering  into  Socrates’  merits  both  as  a  teacher 
and  a  practiser  of  morality ;  and  by  the  fact,  that 
Socrates  was  an  innovator,  the  friend  of  Euripides, 
the  tutor  of  Alcibiades,  and  pupil  of  Archelaus; 
and  that  there  was  much  in  his  appearance  and 
habits  in  the  highest  degree  ludicrous.  The  phi¬ 
losopher,  who  wore  no  under  garments,  and  the 
same  upper  robe  in  winter  and  summer, — who 
generally  went  barefoot,  and  appears  to  have  pos¬ 
sessed  one  pair  of  dress-shoes  which  lasted  him  for 
life  (Bockh,  Economy  of  Athens,  i  p.  150),  who 
used  to  stand  for  hours  in  a  public  place  in  a  fit  of 
abstraction — to  say  nothing  of  his  snub  nose,  and 
extraordinary  face  and  figure — could  hardly  expect 
to  escape  the  license  of  the  old  comedy.  The  in¬ 
variably  speculative  turn  which  he  gave  to  the 
conversation,  his  bare  acquiescence  in  the  stories  of 
Greek  mythology,  which  Aristophanes  would  think 
it  dangerous  even  to  subject  to  inquiry  (see  Plat. 
Phaedrus,  p.  299),  had  certainly  produced  an  un¬ 
favourable  opinion  of  Socrates  in  the  minds  of 
many,  and  explain  his  being  set  down  by  Aristo¬ 
phanes  as  an  archsophist,  and  represented  even  as 
a  thief.  In  the  Clouds,  he  is  described  as  corrupt¬ 
ing  a  young  man  named  Pheidippides,  who  is  wast¬ 
ing  his  father’s  money  by  an  insane  passion  for 
horses,  and  is  sent  to  the  subtlety-shop  (< ppovna - 
rijpLov)  of  Socrates  and  Chaerephon  to  be  still  fur¬ 
ther  set  free  from  moral  restraint,  and  particularly 
to  acquire  the  needful  accomplishment  of  cheating 
his  creditors.  In  this  spendthrift  youth  it  is 
scarcely  possible  not  to  recognise  Alcibiades,  not 
only  from  his  general  character  and  connexion 
with  the  Sophists,  but  also  from  more  particular 
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traits,  as  allusions  to  his  rpaoXiagos,  or  inability 
to  articulate  certain  letters  (A Tub.  1381  ;  Plut.  Ale. 
p.  192),  and  to  his  fancy  for  horse-breeding  and  driv¬ 
ing.  (Satyrus,  ap.  Athen.  xii.  p.  534.)  Aristophanes 
would  be  prevented  from  introducing  him  by  name 
either  here  or  in  the  Birds,  from  fear  of  the  violent 
measures  which  Alcibiades  took  against  the  comic 
poets.  The  instructions  of  Socrates  teach  Pheidip¬ 
pides  not  only  to  defraud  his  creditors,  but  also  to 
beat  his  father,  and  disown  the  authority  of  the 
gods ;  and  the  play  ends  by  the  father’s  prepara¬ 
tions  to  burn  the  philosopher  and  his  whole  esta¬ 
blishment.  The  hint  given  towards  the  end,  of 
the  propriety  of  prosecuting  him,  was  acted  on 
twenty  years  afterwards,  and  Aristophanes  was 
believed  to  have  contributed  to  the  death  of  So¬ 
crates,  as  the  charges  brought  against  him  before 
the  court  of  justice  express  the  substance  of  those 
contained  in  the  Clouds.  (Plat.  Apol.  Soc.  p.  18, 
&c.)  The  Clouds,  though  perhaps  its  author’s 
masterpiece,  met  with  a  complete  failure  in  the 
contest  for  prizes,  probably  owing  to  the  intrigues 
of  Alcibiades  ;  nor  was  it  more  successful  when 
altered  for  a  second  representation,  if  indeed  the 
alterations  were  ever  completed,  which  Siivern 
denies.  The  play,  as  we  have  it,  contains  the 
parabasis  of  the  second  edition. 

The  Wasps  is  the  pendant  to  the  Knights.  As 
in  the  one  the  poet  had  attacked  the  sovereign 
assembly,  so  here  he  aims  his  battery  at  the  courts 
of  justice,  the  other  stronghold  of  party  violence 
and  the  power  of  demagogues.  This  play  furnished 
Racine  with  the  idea  of  Les  Plaideurs.  The  Peace 
is  a  return  to  the  subject  of  the  Acharnians,  and 
points  out  forcibly  the  miseries  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  in  order  to  stop  which  Trygaeus,  the  hero  of  the 
play,  ascends  to  heaven  on  a  dung-beetle’s  back, 
where  he  finds  the  god  of  war  pounding  the  Greek 
states  in  a  mortar.  With  the  assistance  of  a  large 
party  of  friends  equally  desirous  to  check  this  pro¬ 
ceeding,  he  succeeds  in  dragging  up  Peace  herself 
from  a  well  in  which  she  is  imprisoned,  and  finally 
marries  one  of  her  attendant  nymphs.  The  play 
is  full  of  humour,  but  neither  it  nor  the  Wasps 
is  among  the  poet’s  greater  works. 

Six  years  now  elapse  during  which  no  plays  are 
preserved  to  us.  The  object  of  the  Amphiaraus  and 
the  Birds ,  which  appeared  after  this  interval,  was 
to  discourage  the  disastrous  Sicilian  expedition. 
The  former  was  called  after  one  of  the  seven  chiefs 
against  Thebes,  remarkable  for  prophesying  ill-luck 
to  the  expedition,  and  therein  corresponding  to 
Nicias.  The  object  of  the  Birds  has  been  a  matter 
of  much  dispute ;  many  persons,  as  for  instance 
Schlegel,  consider  it  a  mere  fanciful  piece  of 
buffoonery — a  supposition  hardly  credible,  when 
we  remember  that  every  one  of  the  plays  of  Aris¬ 
tophanes  has  a  distinct  purpose  connected  with  the 
history  of  the  time.  The  question  seems  to  have 
been  set  at  rest  by  Siivern,  whose  theory,  to  say 
the  least,  is  supported  by  the  very  strongest  cir¬ 
cumstantial  evidence.  The  Birds — the  Athenian 
people — are  persuaded  to  build  a  city  in  the  clouds  by 
Peisthetaerus  (a  character  combining  traits  of  Alci¬ 
biades  and  Gorgias,  mixed  perhaps  with  some  from 
other  Sophists),  and  who  is  attended  by  a  sort  ol 
Sancho  Panza,  one  Euelpides,  designed  to  represent 
the  credulous  young  Athenians  (et)eA7rl5es,  Thuc. 
vi.  24).  The  city,  to  be  called  TSt((p€\oKOKKi>jla 
( Cloudcuckootown ),  is  to  occupy  the  whole  horizon, 
and  to  cut  off  the  gods  from  all  connexion  with 
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mankind,  and  even  from  the  power  of  receiving 
sacrifices,  so  as  to  force  them  ultimately  to  surren¬ 
der  at  discretion  to  the  birds.  All  this  scheme, 
and  the  details  which  fill  it  up,  coincide  admirably 
with  the  Sicilian  expedition,  which  was  designed 
not  only  to  take  possession  of  Sicily,  but  afterwards 
i  to  conquer  Carthage  and  Libya,  and  so,  from  the 
supremacy  of  the  Mediterranean,  to  acquire  that 
of  the  Peloponnesus,  and  reduce  the  Spartans,  the 
gods  of  the  play.  (Thuc.  vi.  15,  &c.;  Plut.  Nic.  12, 
Ale.  17.)  The  plan  succeeds;  the  gods  send  am¬ 
bassadors  to  demand  terms,  and  finally  Peisthe- 
i  taerus  espouses  Basileia,  the  daughter  of  Zeus. 
In  no  play  does  Aristophanes  more  indulge  in  the 
exuberance  of  wit  and  fancy  than  in  this ;  and 
though  we  believe  Suvern’s  account  to  be  in  the 
main  correct,  yet  we  must  not  suppose  that  the 
poet  limits  himself  to  this  object :  he  keeps  only 
generally  to  his  allegory,  often  touching  on  other 
points,  and  sometimes  indulging  in  pure  humour ; 
so  that  the  play  is  not  unlike  the  scheme  of  Gulli¬ 
ver’s  Travels. 

The  Lysistrata  returns  to  the  old  subject  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  and  here  we  find  miseries  de- 
|  scribed  as  existing  which  in  the  Acharnians  and 
|  Peace  had  only  been  predicted.  A  treaty  is  finally 
represented  as  brought  about  in  consequence  of  a 
civil  war  between  the  sexes.  The  Thesmophoria- 
zusae  is  the  first  of  the  two  great  attacks  on  Euri¬ 
pides,  and  contains  some  inimitable  parodies  on  his 
:  plays,  especially  the  Andromeda,  which  had  just 
appeared.  It  is  almost  wholly  free  from  political 
allusions ;  the  few  which  are  found  in  it  shew  the 
I  attachment  of  the  poet  to  the  old  democracy,  and 
that,  though  a  strong  conservative,  he  was  not  an 
oligarchist.  Both  the  Plutus  and  the  Ecclesiazusae 
are  designed  to  divert  the  prevailing  mania  for  Do¬ 
rian  manners,  the  latter  ridiculing  the  political 
theories  of  Plato,  which  were  based  on  Spartan  in¬ 
stitutions.  Between  these  two  plays  appeared  the 
Frogs,  in  which  Bacchus  descends  to  Hades  in 
search  of  a  tragic  poet, — those  then  alive  being 
worthless, — and  Aeschylus  and  Euripides  contend 
for  the  prize  of  resuscitation.  Euripides  is  at  last 
dismissed  by  a  parody  on  his  own  famous  line 
t)  6/JUivixox\  V  (ppyu  dvcoyoTos  ( Hipp . 

608),  and  Aeschylus  accompanies  Bacchus  to  Earth, 
the  tragic  throne  in  Hades  being  given  to  Sophocles 
during  his  absence.  Among  the  lost  plays,  the 
Nijcot  and  Tewpyol  were  apparently  on  the  subject 
of  the  much  desired  Peace,  the  former  setting  forth 
the  evils  which  the  islands  and  subject  states,  the 
latter  those  which  the  freemen  of  Attica,  endured 
from  the  war.  The  Triphales  seems  to  have  been 
an  attack  on  Alcibiades,  in  reference  probably  to 
his  mutilation  of  the  Hermes  Busts  (Silvern,  On  the 
Clouds ,  p.  85.  transl.)  ;  and  in  the  rypvrdSrjs  cer¬ 
tain  poets,  pale,  haggard  votaries  of  the  Sophists, — 
Sannyrion  as  the  representative  of  comedy,  Me- 
litus  of  tragedy,  and  Cinesias  of  the  cyclic  writers, 
visit  their  brethren  in  Hades.  The  Frjpas  appears 
from  the  analysis  of  its  fragments  by  Siivem,  to 
have  been  named  from  a  chorus  of  old  men,  who 
are  supposed  to  have  cast  off  their  old  age  as  ser¬ 
pents  do  their  skin,  and  therefore  probably  to  have 
been  a  representation  of  vicious  dotage  similar  to 
that  in  the  Knights.  From  a  fragment  in  Bekker’s 
Anecdota  (p.  430)  it  is  probable  that  it  was  the  9th 
of  the  Aristophanic  comedies. 

Suidas  tells  us,  that  Aristophanes  was  the 
author,  in  all,  of  54  plays.  We  have  hitherto 
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considered  him  only  in  his  historical  and  political 
character,  nor  can  his  merits  as  a  poet  and 
humorist  be  understood  without  an  actual  study 
of  his  works.  We  have  no  means  of  comparing 
him  with  his  rivals  Eupolis  and  Cratinus  (Hor. 
Sat.  i.  4.  1),  though  he  is  said  to  have  tempered 
their  bitterness,  and  given  to  comedy  additional 
grace,  but  to  have  been  surpassed  by  Eupolis  in 
the  conduct  of  his  plots.  (Platonius,  irepl  dLacp.xap. 
cited  in  Bekker’s  Aristopli.)  Plato  called  the  soul  of 
Aristophanes  a  temple  for  the  Graces,  and  has  in¬ 
troduced  him  into  his  Symposium.  His  works 
contain  snatches  of  lyric  poetry  which  are  quite 
noble,  and  some  of  his  chorusses,  particularly  one 
in  the  Knights,  in  which  the  horses  are  represented 
as  rowing  triremes  in  an  expedition  against  Corinth, 
are  written  with  a  spirit  and  humour  unrivalled  in 
Greek,  and  are  not  very  dissimilar  to  English 
ballads.  He  was  a  complete  master  of  the  Attic 
dialect,  and  in  his  hands  the  perfection  of  that 
glorious  instrument  of  thought  is  wonderfully 
shewn.  No  flights  are  too  bold  for  the  range  of 
his  fancy  :  animals  of  every  kind  are  pressed  into 
his  service ;  frogs  chaunt  chorusses,  a  dog  is  tried 
for  stealing  a  cheese,  and  an  iambic  verse  is  com¬ 
posed  of  the  grunts  of  a  pig.  W ords  are  invented 
of  a  length  which  must  have  made  the  speaker 
breathless, — the  Ecclesiazusae  closes  with  one  of 
170  letters.  The  gods  are  introduced  in  the  most 
ludicrous  positions,  and  it  is  certainly  incompre¬ 
hensible  how  a  writer  who  represents  them  in  such 
a  light,  could  feel  so  great  indignation  against  those 
who  were  suspected  of  a  design  to  shake  the  popu¬ 
lar  faith  in  them.  To  say  that  his  plays  are  de¬ 
filed  by  coarseness  and  indecency,  is  only  to  state 
that  they  were  comedies,  and  written  by  a  Greek 
who  was  not  superior  to  the  universal  feeling  of  his 
age. 

The  first  edition  of  Aristophanes  was  that  of 
Aldus,  Venice,  1498,  which  was  published  without 
the  Lysistrata  and  Thesmophoriazusae.  That  of 
Bekker,  5  vols.  8vo.,  London,  1829,  contains  a 
text  founded  on  the  collation  of  two  MSS.  from 
Ravenna  and  Venice,  unknown  to  former  editors. 
It  also  has  the  valuable  Scholia,  a  Latin  version, 
and  a  large  collection  of  notes.  There  are  editions 
by  Bothe,  Kuster,  and  Dindorf :  of  the  Acharnians, 
Knights,  Wasps,  Clouds,  and  Frogs,  by  Mitchell, 
with  English  notes  (who  has  also  translated  the 
first  three  into  English  verse),  and  of  the  Birds 
and  Plutus  by  Cookesley,  also  with  English  notes. 
There  are  many  translations  of  single  plays  into 
English,  and  of  all  into  German  by  Voss  (Bruns¬ 
wick,  1821),  and  Droysen  (Berlin,  1835 — 1838). 
Wieland  also  translated  the  Acharnians,  Knights, 
Clouds,  and  Birds  ;  and  Welcker  the  Clouds  and 
Frogs.  [G.  E.  L.  C.] 

ARISTO'PIIANES  (’ApmTo^s).  1.  Of  By¬ 
zantium,  a  son  of  Apelles,  and  one  of  the  most  emi¬ 
nent  Greek  grammarians  at  Alexandria.  He  was 
a  pupil  of  Zenodotus  and  Eratosthenes,  and  teacher 
of  the  celebrated  Aristarchus.  He  lived  about  B.  c. 
264,  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  II.  and  Ptolemy  III., 
and  had  the  supreme  management  of  the  library  at 
Alexandria.  All  the  ancients  agree  in  placing  him 
among  the  most  distinguished  critics  and  gram¬ 
marians.  He  founded  a  school  of  his  own  at 
Alexandria,  and  acquired  great  merits  for  what  he 
did  for  the  Greek  language  and  literature.  He  and 
Aristarchus  were  the  principal  men  who  made  out 
the  canon  of  the  classical  writers  of  Greece,  in  the 
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selection  of  whom  they  shewed,  with  a  few  ex¬ 
ceptions,  a  correct  taste  and  appreciation  of  what 
was  really  good.  (Ruhnken,  Hist.  Grit.  Orat.  Gr. 
p.  xcv.,  &c.)  Aristophanes  was  the  first  who  in¬ 
troduced  the  use  of  accents  in  the  Greek  language. 
(J.  Kreuser,  Griech.  Accentlehre ,  p.  167,  &c.) 
The  subjects  with  which  he  chiefly  occupied  himself 
were  the  criticism  and  interpretation  of  the  ancient 
Greek  poets,  and  more  especially  Homer,  of  whose 
works  he  made  a  new  and  critical  edition  (diopdco- 
ais).  But  he  too,  like  his  disciple  Aristarchus, 
was  not  occupied  with  the  criticism  or  the  explana¬ 
tion  of  words  and  phrases  only,  but  his  attention 
was  also  directed  towards  the  higher  subjects  of 
criticism  :  he  discussed  the  aesthetical  construction 
and  the  design  of  the  Homeric  poems.  In  the 
same  spirit  he  studied  and  commented  upon  other 
Greek  poets,  such  as  Hesiod,  Pindar,  Alcaeus, 
Sophocles,  Euripides,  Anacreon,  Aristophanes,  and 
others.  The  philosophers  Plato  and  Aristotle  like¬ 
wise  engaged  his  attention,  and  of  the  former,  as  of 
several  among  the  poets,  he  made  new  and  critical 
editions.  (Schol.  ad  Hesiod.  Tlieog.  68  ;  Diog. 
Laert.  iii.  61;  Thom.  Mag.  Vita  Pindari.)  All 
we  possess  of  his  numerous  and  learned  works 
consists  of  fragments  scattered  through  the  Scholia 
on  the  above-mentioned  poets,  some  argumenta  to 
the  tragic  poets  and  some  plays  of  Aristophanes, 
and  a  part  of  his  A e|eis,  which  is  printed  in  Bois- 
sonade’s  edition  of  Herodian’s  “  Partitiones.” 
(London,  1819,  pp.  283 — 289.)  His  rA^rrat  and 
'TTrog.urip.aTa,  which  are  mentioned  among  his 
works,  referred  probably  to  the  Homeric  poems. 
Among  his  other  works  we  may  mention:  1.  Notes 
upon  the  UiuaKes  of  Callimachus  (Athen.  ix.  p. 
408),  and  upon  the  poems  of  Anacreon.  (Aelian, 
H.  A.  vii.  39,  47.)  2.  An  abridgement  of  Aris¬ 

totle’s  work  II epl  ^vaeoos  Z oowv,  which  is  perhaps 
the  same  as  the  work  which  is  called  'TTroy.vTjy.aTa 
ds  'ApKTTOTeArjv.  3.  A  work  on  the  Attic  courte¬ 
zans,  consisting  of  several  books.  (Athen.  xiii.  pp. 
567,  583.)  4.  A  number  of  grammatical  works, 

such  as  ’Att oral  A e|eis,  AaKcauiKai  TAwaaaL  and  a 
work  Ilepi  ’AraA oyias,  which  was  much  used  by 
M.  Tarentius  Varro.  5.  Some  works  of  an  histo¬ 
rical  character,  as  ©yPaiKa  (perhaps  the  same  as 
the  @7 j/3cuW  opoi),  and  Botom/cd,  which  are  fre¬ 
quently  mentioned  by  ancient  writers.  (Suid.  s.  v. 
'OjUoAoiios  Zeus  ;  Apostol.  Proverb,  xiv.  40  ;  Plut. 
de  Mai.  Herod.  31,  33  ;  Schol.  ad  Theocrit.  vii. 
103  ;  Steph.  Byz.  s.  v.  'AvTucouSvAds,  &c.)  Some 
modern  writers  have  proposed  in  all  these  passages 
to  substitute  the  name  Aristodemus  for  Aristo¬ 
phanes,  apparently  for  no  other  reason  but  because 
Aristodemus  is  known  to  have  written  works  un¬ 
der  the  same  titles.  (Compare  Villoison,  Proleg. 
ad  Horn.  II.  pp.  xxiii.  and  xxix.';  F.  A.  Wolf, 
Prolegom.  in  Horn.  p.  ccxvi.,  &c. ;  Wellauer,  in 
Ersch.  und  Gruber's  Encyclop.  v.  p.  271,  &c.) 

2.  Of  Mallus  in  Cilicia,  is  mentioned  as  a 
writer  on  agriculture.  (Varro,  de  Re  Rust.  i.  1.) 

3.  A  Boeotian  (Plut.  de  Malign.  Herod,  p.  874), 
of  whom  Suidas  (s.  vv.  'Oy-oAuios,  ®7]§cdovs  opovs  ; 
comp.  Steph.  Byz.  s.  v.  'AvTiKovfivAds)  mentions 
the  second  book  of  a  work  on  Thebes  (©rj^aika). 
Another  work  bore  the  name  of  Boicon/cd,  and  the 
second  book  of  it  is  quoted  by  Suidas.  (s.  v.  Xcu- 
pcoueia.) 

4.  A  Corinthian,  a  friend  of  Libanius,  who 
addressed  to  him  some  letters  and  mentions  him  in 
others.  (Liban.  Epist.  76,  1186,  1228.)  There  is 
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also  an  oration  of  Libanius  in  praise  of  Aristo¬ 
phanes.  (Opera,  vol.  ii.  p.  210  ;  comp.  Wolf,  ad 
Liban.  Epist.  76.)  [L.  S.] 

ARI'STOPHON  ('ApiarScpwv).  There  are 
three  Athenians  who  are  called  orators,  and  have 
frequently  been  confounded  with  one  another  (as 
by  Casaubon,  ad  Theoplirast.  Charact.  8,  and  Bur- 
mann,  ad  Quintil.  v.  12.  p.  452).  Ruhnken  (Hist. 
Grit.  Orat.  Gr.  p.  xlv.,  &c.)  first  established  the 
distinction  between  them. 

1.  A  native  of  the  demos  of  Azenia  in  Attica. 
(Aeschin.  c.  Tim.  p.  159,  c.  Ctes.  pp.  532,  583,  ed. 
Reiske.)  He  lived  about  and  after  the  end  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war.  In  b.  c.  412,  Aristophon, 
Laespodius  and  Melesias  were  sent  to  Sparta 
as  ambassadors  by  the  oligarchical  government  of 
the  Four  Hundred.  (Thuc.  viii.  86.)  In  the 
archonship  of  Eucleides,  B.  c.  404,  after  Athens 
was  delivered  of  the  thirty  tyrants,  Aristophon 
proposed  a  law  which,  though  beneficial  to  the 
republic,  yet  caused  great  uneasiness  and  troubles 
in  many  families  at  Athens  ;  for  it  ordained,  that 
no  one  should  be  regarded  as  a  citizen  of  Athens 
whose  mother  was  not  a  freeborn  woman.  (Caryst. 
ap.  Athen.  xiii.  p.  577  ;  Taylor,  Vii.  Lys.  p.  149, 
ed.  Reiske.)  He  also  proposed  various  other  laws, 
by  which  he  acquired  great  popularity  and  the  full 
confidence  of  the  people  (Dem.  c.  Eubul.  p.  1308), 
and  their  great  number  may  be  inferred  from  his 
own  statement  (ap.  Aeschin.  c.  Ctes.  p.  583),  that 
he  was  accused  75  times  of  having  made  illegal 
proposals,  but  that  he  had  always  come  off  victo¬ 
rious.  His  influence  with  the  people  is  most 
manifest  from  his  accusation  of  Iphicrates  and 
Timotheus,  two  men  to  whom  Athens  was  so 
much  indebted,  (b.  c.  354.)  He  charged  them 
with  having  accepted  bribes  from  the  Chians  and 
Rhodians,  and  the  people  condemned  Timotheus  on 
the  mere  assertion  of  Aristophon.  (C.  Nepos, 
Timoth.  3;  Aristot.  Rhet.  11,  23;  Deinarch.  c.De- 
mosth.  p.  1 1,  c.  Philocl.  p.  100.)  After  this  event,  but 
still  in  B.  c.  354,  the  last  time  that  we  hear  of  him 
in  history,  he  came  forward  in  the  assembly  to  de¬ 
fend  the  law  of  Leptines  against  Demosthenes,  and 
the  latter,  who  often  mentions  him,  treats  the 
aged  Aristophon  with  great  respect,  and  reckons 
him  among  the  most  eloquent  orators,  (c.  Lept.  p. 
501,  &c.)  He  seems  to  have  died  soon  after. 
None  of  his  orations  has  come  down  to  us.  (Comp. 
Clinton,  Fast.  Hell,  ad  Ann.  354.) 

2.  A  native  of  the  demos  of  Colyttus,  a  great 
orator  and  politician,  whose  career  is  for  the  greater 
part  contemporaneous  with  that  of  Demosthenes. 

It  was  this  Aristophon  whom  Aeschines  served  as 
a  clerk,  and  in  whose  service  he  was  trained  for 
his  public  career.  [Aeschines.]  Clinton  ( F .  II. 
ad  ann.  340)  has  pointed  out  that  he  is  not  the 
same  as  the  one  whom  Plutarch  (  Vit.  X.  Orat.  p. 
844)  mentions,  but  that  there  the  Azenian  must  be 
understood.  Ulpian  (ad  Demosth.  De  Coron.  p. 
74,  a.)  confounds  him  with  Aristophon  the  Azenian, 
as  is  clear  from  Aeschines  (c.  Ctesiph.  p.  585).  This 
orator  is  often  mentioned  by  Demosthenes,  though 
he  gives  him  the  distinguishing  epithet  of  6  K o- 
AuTTeds  only  once  (De  Coron.  p.  250,  comp.  pp. 
248,  281  ;  c.  Mid.  p.  584;  Schol.  ad  Demosth. 
p.  201,  a.),  and  he  is  always  spoken  of  as  a  man  of 
considerable  influence  and  authority.  As  an  orator 
he  is  ranked  with  Diopeithes  and  Chares,  the  most 
popular  men  of  the  time  at  Athens.  There  are 
some  passages  in  Demosthenes  (as  c.  Timocr.  p.  ■ 
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I  703,  De  Coron.  Trier,  p.  1230)  where  it  is  un- 
ii  certain  whether  he  is  speaking  of  Aristophon  the 

•  Azenian  or  the  Colyttian. 

3.  Archon  Eponymus  of  the  year  b.  c.  330. 
i  (Diodor.  xvii.  62  ;  Pint.  Demosth.  24.)  Theo- 
jphrastus  ( Charact .  8)  calls  this  Aristophon  an 
:  orator.  That  this  man,  who  was  archon  in  the 
i  same  year  in  which  Demosthenes  delivered  his 
j  oration  on  the  crown,  was  not  the  same  as  the 
j  Colyttian,  is  clear  from  that  oration  itself,  in  which 
(p.  281)  the  Colyttian  is  spoken  of  as  deceased, 
f  Whether  he  was  actually  an  orator,  as  Theophrastus 
Estates,  is  very  doubtful,  since  it  is  not  mentioned 
“anywhere  else,  and  it  is  a  probable  conjecture  of 
i  Ruhnken’s  that  the  word  ^Twp  was  inserted  by 
i  some  one  who  believed  that  either  the  Azenian  or 

•  Colyttian  was  meant  in  that  passage.  (Clinton, 

F.  H.  ad  ann.  330.)  ^  [L.  S.] 

i  ARI'STOPHON  (’Apjcrrocpcyi/),  a  comic  poet 
(respecting  whose  life  or  age  nothing  is  known,  but 
ifrom  the  titles  of  whose  comedies  we  must  infer, 
.that  they  belonged  to  the  middle  comedy.  We 
;know  the  titles  of  nine  of  his  plays,  viz.  1.  FIAd- 

ITitiv  (Athen.  xii.  p.  552),  2.  ^iKcvvl^gs  (Athen.  xi. 
p.  472),  3.  n vda-yopiargs  (Diog.  Laert.  viii.  38  ; 
Athen.  vi.  p.  238,  iv.  p.  161,  xiii.  p.  563),  4.  Ba- 
€ias  (Stob.  Serm.  96.  19),  5.  AlSu/xol  rj  Uupavvos 
(Pollux,  ix.  70),  6.  T arpos  (Athen.  vi.  p.  238  ; 
Stob.  Serm.  vi.  27),  7.  KctAAomS^s  (Athen.  xiii. 
p.  559),  8.  IJapaKaraO^Kr]  (Stob.  Serm.  96.  21), 
and  9.  Fleipidovs.  (Athen.  vii.  p.  303.)  We  pos¬ 
sess  only  a  few  fragments  of  these  comedies,  and 
two  or  three  ethers  of  which  it  is  uncertain  to 
which  plays  they  belonged.  (Meineke,  Hist.  Crit. 
Com.  Gr.  p.  410,  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

ARI'STOPHON  ( 'ApiffTocpcov ),  a  painter  of 
some  distinction,  the  son  and  pupil  of  Aglaophon, 
and  the  brother  of  Polygnotus.  He  was  also  pro¬ 
bably  the  father  of  the  younger  Aglaophon,  and 
born  at  Thasos.  Some  of  his  productions  are  men¬ 
tioned  by  Pliny  (xxxv.  11.  s.  40),  and  Plutarch 
(de  audiend.  Poet.  3).  It  is  probably  through  a 
mistake  that  Plutarch  ( Alcib .  16)  makes  him  the 
author  of  a  picture  representing  Alcibiades  in  the 
arms  ofNemea.  [See  Aglaophon.]  [C.  P.  M.] 
ARISTO'TELES  (’ApiaroTeAgs),  was  one  of 
the  thirty  tyrants  established  at  Athens  in  b.  c. 
404.  (Xen.  Hell.  ii.  3.  §  2.)  From  an  allusion  in 
the  speech  of  Theramenes  before  his  condemnation 
(Xen.  Hell.  ii.  3.  §  46),  Aristoteles  appears  to  have 
been  also  one  of  the  Four  Hundred,  and  to  have 
taken  an  active  part  in  the  scheme  of  fortifying 
Eetionia  and  admitting  the  Spartans  into  the 
Peiraeeus,  B.  c.  411.  (Thuc.  viii.  90.)  In  B.  c. 
405  he  was  living  in  banishment,  and  is  mentioned 
by  Xenophon  as  being  with  Lysander  during  the 
siege  of  Athens.  (Hell.  ii.  2.  §  18.)  Plato  intro¬ 
duces  him  as  one  of  the  persons  in  the  “Parme¬ 
nides,”  and  as  a  very  young  man  at  the  time  of 
the  dialogue.  [E.  E.] 

ARISTO'TELES  (’ApurroTeAps).  I.  Biogra¬ 
phy. — Aristotle  was  born  at  Stageira,  a  sea-port 
town  of  some  little  importance  in  the  district  of 
Chalcidice,  in  the  first  year  of  the  99th  Olympiad. 
(b.c.  384.)  His  father,  Nicomachus,  an  Asclepiad, 
was  physician  in  ordinary  to  Amyntas  II.,  king  of 
Macedonia,  and  the  author  of  several  treatises  on 
subjects  connected  with  natural  science.  (Suidas, 
s.  v.  ’Apto-roreArjs.)  His  mother,  Phaestis  (or 
Phaestias),  was  descended  from  a  Chalcidian  family 
( Dionys.  de  Demosth.  at  Arist.  5) ;  and  we  find 
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mention  of  his  brother  Arimnestus,  and  his  sister 
Arimneste.  (Diog.  Laert.  v.  15  ;  Suid.  l.c.)  His 
father,  who  was  a  man  of  scientific  culture,  soon 
introduced  his  son  at  the  court  of  the  king  of  Ma¬ 
cedonia  in  Pella,  where  at  an  early  age  he  became 
acquainted  with  the  son  of  Amyntas  II.,  afterwards 
the  celebrated  Philip  of  Macedonia,  who  was  only 
three  years  younger  than  Aristotle  himself.  The 
studies  and  occupation  of  his  father  account  for 
the  early  inclination  manifested  by  Aristotle  for 
the  investigation  of  nature,  an  inclination  which  is 
perceived  throughout  his  whole  life.*  He  lost  his 
father  before  he  had  attained  his  seventeenth  year 
(his  mother  appears  to  have  died  earlier),  and  he 
was  entrusted  to  the  guardianship  of  one  Proxenus 
of  Atarneus  in  Mysia,  who,  however,  without 
doubt,  was  settled  in  Stageira.  This  friend  of  his 
father  provided  conscientiously  for  the  education  of 
the  young  orphan,  and  secured  for  himself  a  lasting 
remembrance  in  the  heart  of  his  grateful  pupil. 
Afterwards,  when  his  foster-parents  died,  leaving 
a  son,  Nicanor,  Aristotle  adopted  him,  and  gave 
him  his  only  daughter,  Pythias,  in  marriage.  (Am¬ 
mon.  p.  44,  ed.  Buhle.) 

After  the  completion  of  his  seventeenth  year,  his 
ardent  yearning  after  knowledge  led  him  to  Athens, 
the  mother-city  of  Hellenic  culture,  (b.  c.  367.) 
Various  calumnious  reports  respecting  Aristotle’s 
youthful  days,  which  the  hatred  and  envy  of  the 
schools  invented,  and  gossiping  anecdote-mongers 
spread  abroad  (Athen.  viii.p.  354 ;  Aelian.  V.  H.v.9 ; 
Euseb.  Praep.  Evangel,  xv.  2  ;  comp.  Appuleius, 
Apol.  pp.  510,  511,  ed.  Oudendorp)  to  the  effect 
that  he  squandered  his  hereditary  property  in  a 
course  of  dissipation,  and  was  compelled  to  seek  a 
subsistence  first  as  a  soldier,  then  as  a  drug-seller 
(c papgaKOTrcoXrjs ),  have  been  already  amply  refuted 
by  the  ancients  themselves.  (Comp.  Aristocles,  ap. 
Euseb.  1.  c.)  When  Aristotle  arrived  at  Athens, 
Plato  had  just  set  out  upon  his  Sicilian  joume}r, 
from  which  he  did  not  return  for  three  years.  This 
intervening  time  was  employed  by  Aristotle  in 
preparing  himself  to  be  a  worthy  disciple  of  the 
great  teacher.  His  hereditary  fortune,  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  all  appearance,  was  considerable,  not 
merely  relieved  him  from  anxiety  about  the  means 
of  subsistence,  but  enabled  him  also  to  support  the 
expense  which  the  purchase  of  books  at  that  time 
rendered  necessary.  He  studied  'the  works  of  the 
earlier  as  well  as  of  the  contemporary  philosophers 
with  indefatigable  zeal,  and  at  the  same  time 
sought  for  information  and  instruction  in  inter¬ 
course  with  such  followers  of  Socrates  and  Plato  as 
were  living  at  Athens,  among  whom  we  may  men¬ 
tion  Heracleides  Ponticus. 

So  aspiring  a  mind  could  not  long  remain  con¬ 
cealed  from  the  observation  of  Plato,  who  soon 
distinguished  him  above  all  his  other  disciples. 
He  named  him,  on  account  of  his  restless  industry 
and  his  untiring  investigations  after  truth  and 
knowledge,  the  “intellect  of  his  school”  (vovs  rijs 
SiarpiSgs,  Philopon.  de  Aeternit.  Mundi  adv.  Pro- 
clum ,  vi.  27,  ed.  Venet.  1535,  fol.)  ;  his  house,  the 
house  of  the  “  reader  ”  (dva.'yvdxj'rgs,  Ammon.  1.  c. ; 
Caelius  Rhodigin.  xvii.  17),  who  needed  a  curb, 


*  It  is  interesting  to  observe,  that  Aristotle  is 
fond  of  noticing  physicians  and  their  operations  in 
his  explanatory  comparisons.  (Comp.  e.  q.  Politic. 
iii.  6.  §  8,  10.  §  4,  11.  §§  5,  6,  vii.  2.  §  8,  12.  §  1, 
ed.  Stahr.) 
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whereas  Xenocrates  needed  the  spur.  (Diog.  Laert. 
iv.  6.)  And  while  he  recommended  the  latter  “  to 
sacrifice  to  the  Graces,”  he  appears  rather  to  have 
warned  Aristotle  against  the  “too  much.”  Aris¬ 
totle  lived  at  Athens  for  twenty  years,  till  b.  c. 
347.  (Apoll.  ap.  Diog.  Latrt.  v.  9.)  During  the 
whole  of  this  period  the  good  understanding 
which  subsisted  between  teacher  and  scholar  con¬ 
tinued,  with  some  trifling  exceptions,  undisturbed. 
F  or  the  stories  of  the  disrespect  and  ingratitude  of 
the  latter  towards  the  former  are  nothing  but  ca¬ 
lumnies  invented  by  his  enemies,  of  whom,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  expression  of  Themistius  ( Orat .  iv.), 
Aristotle  had  raised  a  whole  host.  (Ael.  V.  H.  iii.  19, 
iv.  9 ;  Euseb.  Praep.  Ev.  xv.  2 ;  Diog.  Laert.  ii. 

-109,  v.  2;  Ammon.  Vit.  Arist.  p.  45.)  Neverthe¬ 
less,  we  can  easily  believe,  that  between  two  men 
who  were  engaged  in  the  same  pursuits,  and  were 
at  the  same  time  in  some  respects  of  opposite  cha¬ 
racters,  collisions  might  now  and  then  occur,  and 
that  the  youthful  Aristotle,  possessed  as  he  was  of 
a  vigorous  and  aspiring  mind,  and  having  possibly 
a  presentiment  that  he  was  called  to  be  the  founder 
of  a  new  epoch  in  thought  and  knowledge,  may 
have  appeared  to  many  to  have  sometimes  entered 
the  lists  against  his  grey-headed  teacher  with  too 
much  impetuosity.  But  with  all  that,  the  position 
in  which  they  stood  to  each  other  was,  and  con¬ 
tinued  to  be,  worthy  of  both.  This  is  not  only 
proved  by  the  character  of  each,  which  we  know 
from  other  sources,  but  is  also  confirmed  by  the 
truly  amiable  manner  and  affectionate  reverence 
with  which  Aristotle  conducts  his  controversies 
with  his  teacher.  In  particular,  we  may  notice  a 
passage  in  the  Nicomachean  Ethics  (i.  6),  with 
which  others  (as  Ethic.  Nic.  ix.  7,  Polit.  ii.  3.  §  3) 
may  be  compared.  According  to  a  notice  by 
Olympiodorus  (in  his  commentary  on  Plato’s  Gor- 
gias),  Aristotle  even  wrote  a  biographical  \6yos 
fyKcogiaarLKSs  on  his  teacher.  (See  Cousin,  Journ. 
d.  Savans,  Dec.  1832,  p.  744.) 

During  the  last  ten  years  of  his  first  residence 
at  Athens,  Aristotle  himself  had  already  assembled 
around  him  a  circle  of  scholars,  among  whom  we 
may  notice  his  friend  Hermias,  the  dynast  of  the 
cities  of  Atarneus  and  Assos  in  Mysia.  (Strabo,  xiii. 
p.  614.)  The  subjects  of  his  lectures  were  not  so 
much  of  a  philosophical* *  as  of  a  rhetorical  and 
perhaps  also  of  a  political  kind.  (Quintil.  xi.  2. 
§  25.)  At  least  it  is  proved  that  Aristotle  entered 
the  lists  of  controversy  against  Isocrates,  at  that 
time  the  most  distinguished  teacher  of  rhetoric. 
Indeed,  he  appears  to  have  opposed  most  decidedly 
all  the  earlier  and  contemporary  theories  of  rhetoric. 
(Arist.  Rhet.  i.  1,  2.)  His  opposition  to  Isocrates, 
however,  led  to  most  important  consequences,  as  it 
accounts  for  the  bitter  hatred  which  was  afterwards 
manifested  towards  Aristotle  and  his  school  by  all 
the  followers  of  Isocrates.  It  was  the  conflict  of 
profound  philosophical  investigation  with  the  super¬ 
ficiality  of  stylistic  and  rhetorical  accomplishment ; 
of  systematic  observation  with  shallow  empiricism 
and  prosaic  insipidity  ;  of  which  Isocrates  might  be 
looked  upon  as  the  principal  representative,  since 
he  not  only  despised  poetry,  but  held  physics  and 

ot^er  hand,  Augustin  (dc  Civit.  Dei, 
viii.  12)  says,  “  Quum  Aristoteles,  vir  excellentis 
ingenii,  sectam  Peripateticam  condidisset,  et  pluri- 
mos  discipulos,  praeclara  fama  excellens,  vivo  adhuc 
praeceptore  in  suam  haeresin  congregasset.” 
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mathematics  to  be  illiberal  studies,  cared  not  to  know 
anything  about  philosophy,  and  looked  upon  the 
accomplished  man  of  the  world  and  the  clever  rhe¬ 
torician  as  the  true  philosophers.  On  this  occasion 
Aristotle  published  his  first  rluetorical  writings. 
That  during  this  time  he  continued  to  maintain 
his  connexion  with  the  Macedonian  court,  is  inti¬ 
mated  by  his  going  on  an  embassy  to  Philip  of 
Macedonia  on  some  business  of  the  Athenians. 
(Diog.  Laert.  v.  2.)  Moreover,  we  have  still  the 
letter  in  which  his  royal  friend  announces  to  him 
the  birth  of  his  son  Alexander,  (b.  c.  356  ;  Gell. 
ix.  3 ;  Dion  Chrysost.  Orat.  xix.) 

After  the  death  of  Plato,  which  occurred  during 
the  above-mentioned  embassy  of  Aristotle  (b.  c. 
347),  the  latter  left  Athens,  though  we  do  not 
exactly  know  for  what  reason.  Perhaps  he  was 
offended  by  Plato’s  having  appointed  Speusippus 
as  his  successor  in  the  Academy.  (Diog.  Laert. 
v.  2,  iv.  1.)  At  the  same  time,  it  is  more  probable 
that,  after  the  notions  of  the  ancient  philosophers, 
he  esteemed  travels  in  foreign  parts  as  a  necessary 
completion  of  his  education.  Since  the  death  of 
Plato,  there  had  been  no  longer  any  ties  to  detain 
him  at  Athens.  Besides,  the  political  horizon  there 
had  assumed  a  very  different  aspect.  The  under¬ 
takings  of  Philip  against  Olynthus  and  most  of 
the  Greek  cities  of  Chalcidice  filled  the  Athenians 
with  hatred  and  anxiety.  The  native  city  of 
Aristotle  met  with  the  fate  of  many  others,  and 
was  destroyed  by  Philip  at  the  very  time  that 
Aristotle  received  an  invitation  from  his  former 
pupil,  Hermias,  who  from  being  the  confidential 
friend  of  a  Bithynian  dynast,  Eubulus  (comp.  Pol¬ 
lux,  ix.  6  ;  Arist.  Polit.  ii.  4.  §§  9,  10),  had,  as 
already  stated,  raised  himself  to  be  the  ruler  of 
the  cities  of  Atarneus  and  Assos.  On  his  journey 
thither  he  was  accompanied  by  his  friend  Xeno¬ 
crates,  the  disciple  of  Plato.  Hermias,  like  his 
predecessor  Eubulus,  had  taken  part  in  the  at¬ 
tempts  made  at  that  time  by  the  Greeks  in  Asia 
to  free  themselves  from  the  Persian  dominion. 
Perhaps,  therefore,  the  journey  of  Aristotle  had 
even  a  political  object,  as  it  appears  not  unlikely 
that  Hermias  wished  to  avail  himself  not  merely 
of  his  counsel,  but  of  his  good  offices  with  Philip, 
in  order  to  further  his  plans.  A  few  years,  how¬ 
ever,  after  the  arrival  of  Aristotle,  Hermias,  through 
the  treachery  of  Mentor,  a  Grecian  general  in  the 
Persian  service,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Persians, 
and,  like  his  predecessor,  lost  his  life.  Aristotle 
himself  escaped  to  Mytilene,  whither  his  wife, 
Pythias,  the  adoptive  daughter  of  the  assassinated 
prince,  accompanied  him.  A  poem  on  his  unfor¬ 
tunate  friend,  which  is  still  preserved,  testifies  the 
warm  affection  which  he  had  felt  for  him.  He 
afterwards  caused  a  statue  to  be  erected  to  his 
memory  at  Delphi.  (Diog.  Laert.  v.  6,  7.)  He 
transferred  to  his  adoptive  daughter,  Pythias,  the 
almost  enthusiastic  attachment  which  he  had  en¬ 
tertained  for  his  friend  ;  and  long  after  her  death 
he  directed  in  his  will  that  her  ashes  should  be 
placed  beside  his  own.  (Diog.  v.  16.)* 

Two  years  after  his  flight  from  Atarneus  (b.  c. 


*  Respecting  the  mode  of  writing  the  name  i 
Hermias ,  see  Stahr,  Aristotelia,  i.  p.  75,  where  it  I 
must  be  added,  that  according  to  the  testimony  ol  I 
Choeroboscus  in  the  Etgm.  Magn.  p.  376,  Sylb,  i 
who  appeals  to  Aristotle  himself,  'E pgias  and  not  I 

*E pficias  must  be  written. 
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542)  we  find  the  philosopher  accepting  an  invita- 
;ion  from  Philip  of  Macedonia,  who  summoned  him 
;o  his  court  to  undertake  the  instruction  and 
education  of  his  son  Alexander,  then  thirteen  years 
)f  age.  (Pint.  A  lex.  5;  Quintil.  i.  1.)  Here 
Aristotle  was  treated  with  the  most  marked  re¬ 
spect.  His  native  city,  Stageira,  was  rebuilt  at 
lis  request,*  and  Philip  caused  a  gymnasium  (called 
Nymphaeum)  to  be  built  there  in  a  pleasant  grove 
3xpressly  for  Aristotle  and  his  pupils.  In  the  time 
)f  Plutarch,  the  shady  walks  (nepliraToi)  and  stone 
seats  of  Aristotle  were  still  shewn  to  the  traveller. 
[Pint.  1.  c.  5.)  Here,  in  quiet  retirement  from  the 
intrigues  of  the  court  at  Pella,  the  future  conqueror 
Df  the  world  ripened  into  manhood.  Plutarch  in¬ 
forms  us  that  several  other  noble  youths  enjoyed  the 
instruction  of  Aristotle  with  him.  ( Apophth .  Reg. 
vol.  v.  p.  683,  ed.  Reiske.)  Among  this  number 
we  may  mention  Cassander,  the  son  of  Antipater 
(Plut.  Alex.  74),  Marsyas  of  Pella  (brother  of 
Antigonus,  afterwards  king),  who  subsequently 
wrote  a  work  on  the  education  of  Alexander ; 
Callisthenes,  a  relation  of  Aristotle,  and  afterwards 
the  historian  of  Alexander,  and  Theophrastus  of 
Eresus  (in  Lesbos).  Neaxchus,  Ptolemy,  and 
Harpalus  also,  the  three  most  intimate  friends  of 
Alexander’s  youth,  were  probably  his  fellow  pupils. 
(Plut.  Alex.  10.)  Alexander  attached  himself 
iwith  such  ardent  affection  to  the  philosopher, 
that  the  youth,  whom  no  one  yet  had  been  able  to 
manage,  soon  valued  his  instructor  above  his  own 
father.  Aristotle  spent  seven  years  in  Macedonia ; 
but  Alexander  enjoyed  his  instruction  without  in¬ 
terruption  for  only  four.  But  with  such  a  pupil 
even  this  short  period  was  sufficient  for  a  teacher 
like  Aristotle  to  fulfil  the  highest  purposes  of 
education,  to  aid  the  development  of  his  pupil’s 
faculties  in  every  direction,  to  awaken  susceptibility 
md  lively  inclination  for  every  art  and  science, 
md  to  create  in  him  that  sense  of  the  noble  and 
^reat,  which  distinguishes  Alexander  from  all  those 
conquerors  who  have  only  swept  like  a  hurricane 
chrough  the  world.  According  to  the  usual  mode 
of  Grecian  education,  a  knowledge  of  the  poets, 
eloquence,  and  philosophy,  were  the  principal  sub¬ 
jects  into  which  Aristotle  initiated  his  royal 
pupil.  Thus  we  are  even  informed  that  he  prepared 
I  a  new  recension  of  the  Iliad  for  him  ( r\  £k  rov 
mp6r]Kos,W olf,  Proleg.  p.  clxxxi.),  that  he  instructed 
aim  in  ethics  and  politics  (Plut.  Alex.  7),  and  dis¬ 
closed  to  him  the  abstrusities  of  his  own  speculations, 
!i>f  the  publication  of  which  by  his  writings  Alex¬ 
ander  afterwards  complained.  (Gell.  xx.  5.)  Alex¬ 
ander’s  love  of  the  science  of  medicine  and  every 
aranch  of  physics,  as  well  as  the  lively  interest 
vhich  he  took  in  literature  and  philosophy  generally 
.Plat.  Alex.  8),  were  awakened  and  fostered  by  this 
;  nstruction.  Nor  can  the  views  communicated  by 
Aristotle  to  his  pupil  on  politics  have  failed  to 
exercise  the  most  important  influence  on  his  sub¬ 
sequent  plans ;  although  the  aim  of  Alexander,  to 
lnite  all  the  nations  under  his  sway  into  one 
kingdom,  without  due  regard  to  their  individual 
peculiarities  (Plut.  de  Virt.  Alex.  i.  6,  vol.  ix.  pp. 
58,  42,  ed.  Hutten),  was  not  (as  Joh.  v.  Muller 
maintains)  founded  on  the  advice  of  Aristotle,  but, 
Pn  the  contrary,  was  opposed  to  the  views  of  the 
philosopher,  as  Plutarch  ( l .  c.  p.  88)  expressly  re- 

*  According  to  Diogenes  Laertius  (v.  4),  Aris¬ 
totle  drew  up  a  new  code  of  laws  for  the  city. 
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marks,  and  as  a  closer  consideration  of  the  po¬ 
litics  of  Aristotle  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  prove. 
(Comp.  Polit.  iii.  9,  vii.  6,  i.  1.)  On  the  other  hand, 
this  connexion  had  likewise  important  consequences 
as  regards  Aristotle  himself.  Living  in  what  was 
then  the  centre  and  source  of  political  activity, 
his  survey  of  the  relations  of  life  and  of  states,  as 
well  as  his  knowledge  of  men,  was  extended.  The 
position  in  which  he  stood  to  Alexander  occasioned 
and  favoured  several  studies  and  literary  works. 
In  his  extended  researches  into  natural  science, 
and  particularly  in  his  zoological  investigations,  he 
received  not  only  from  Philip,  but  in  still  larger 
measure  from  Alexander,  the  most  liberal  support, 
a  support  which  stands  unrivalled  in  the  history  of 
civilisation.  (Aelian,  V.  H.  v.  19;  Athen.  ix.  p. 
398,  e.;  Plin.  H.  N.  viii.  17.) 

In  the  year  b.  c.  340,  Alexander,  then  scarcely 
seventeen  years  of  age,  was  appointed  regent  by 
his  father,  who  was  about  to  make  an  expedition 
against  Byzantium.  From  that  time  Aristotle’s 
instruction  of  the  young  prince  was  chiefly  re¬ 
stricted  to  advice  and  suggestion,  which  may  very 
possibly  have  been  carried  on  by  means  of  epis¬ 
tolary  correspondence. 

In  the  year  b.  c.  335,  soon  after  Alexander 
ascended  the  throne,  Aristotle  quitted  Macedonia 
for  ever,  and  returned  to  Athens*,  after  an  absence 
of  twelve  years,  whither,  as  it  appears,  he  had 
already  been  invited.  Here  he  found  his  friend 
Xenocrates  president  of  the  Academy.  He  him¬ 
self  had  the  Lyceum,  a  gymnasium  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  temple  of  Apollo  Lykeios, 
assigned  to  him  by  the  state.  He  soon  assembled 
round  him  a  large  number  of  distinguished  scholars 
out  of  all  the  Hellenic  cities  of  Europe  and  Asia, 
to  whom,  in  the  shady  walks  (Tvep'nraToi)  which 
surrounded  the  Lyceum,  while  walking  up  and 
down,  he  delivered  lectures  on  philosophy.  From 
one  or  other  of  these  circumstances  the  name  Peri¬ 
patetic  is  derived,  which  was  afterwards  given  to 
his  school.  It  appears,  however,  most  correct  to 
derive  the  name  (with  Jonsius,  Dissert,  de  Hist. 
Perip.  i.  1,  pp.  419 — 425,  ed.  Elswich)  from  the 
place  where  Aristotle  taught,  which  was  called  at 
Athens  par  excellence ,  o'  Trepiiraros,  as  is  proved 
also  by  the  wills  of  Theophrastus  and  Lycon.  His 
lectures,  which,  according  to  an  old  account  pre¬ 
served  by  Gellius  (xx.  5),  he  delivered  in  the 
morning  (ewOivos  irep'nraTos)  to  a  narrower  circle 
of  chosen  and  confidential  (esoteric)  hearers,  and 
which  were  called  acroamatic  or  acroalic ,  embraced 
subjects  connected  with  the  more  abstruse  philoso¬ 
phy  (theology),  physics,  and  dialectics.  Those 
which  he  delivered  in  the  afternoon  (P&lXlvos  nepi- 
7raros)  and  intended  for  a  more  promiscuous  circle 
(which  accordingly  he  called  exoteric ),  extended  to 
rhetoric,  sophistics,  and  politics.  Such  a  separa¬ 
tion  of  his  more  intimate  disciples  and  more  pro¬ 
found  lectures,  from  the  main  body  of  his  other 
hearers  and  the  popular  discourses  intended  for 
them,  is  also  found  among  other  Greek  philosophers. 
(Plat.  Theaet.  p.  152,  c.,  Phaedon ,  p.  62,  b.)  As 
regards  the  external  form  of  delivery,  he  appears 
to  have  taught  not  so  much  in  the  way  of  conver¬ 
sation,  as  in  regular  lectures.  Some  notices  have 


*  The  story  that  Aristotle  accompanied  Alex¬ 
ander  on  his  expeditions,  which  we  meet  with  in 
later  writers,  as  e.g.  in  David  ad  Categ.  i.  p.  24, 
a.,  33,  ed.  Brand.,  is  fabulous. 
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been  preserved  to  us  of  certain  external  regulations 
of  his  school,  e.  g.,  that,  after  the  example  of 
Xenocrates,  he  created  an  archon  every  ten  days 
among  his  scholars,  and  laid  down  certain  laws  of 
good  breeding  for  their  social  meetings  (uo/uol 
aviATTOTLKOL,  Diog.  Laert.  ii.  130  ;  Athen.  v.  p.  186, 
a.  e.).  Neither  of  the  two  schools  of  philoso¬ 
phy  which  flourished  at  the  same  time  in  Athens 
approached,  in  extent  and  celebrity,  that  of  Aris¬ 
totle,  from  which  proceeded  a  large  number  of  dis¬ 
tinguished  philosophers,  historians,  statesmen,  and 
orators.  We  mention  here,  beside  Caflisthenes  of 
Olynthus,  who  has  been  already  spoken  of,  only 
the  names  of  Theophrastus,  and  his  countryman 
Phanias,  of  Eresus,  the  former  of  whom  suc¬ 
ceeded  Aristotle  in  the  Lyceum  as  president  of  the 
school ;  Aristoxenus  the  Tarentine,  surnamed 
govaiKos  ;  the  brothers  Eudemus  and  Pasicrates  of 
Rhodes  ;  Eudemus  of  Cyprus  ;  Clearchus  of  Soli  ; 
Theodectes  of  Phaselis  ;  the  historians  Dicaear- 
chus  and  Satyrus ;  the  celebrated  statesman,  orator, 
and  writer,  Demetrius  Phalereus  ;  the  philosopher 
Ariston  of  Cos;  Philon;  Neleus  of  Scepsis,  and 
many  others,  of  whom  an  account  was  given  by 
the  Alexandrine  grammarian  Nicander  in  his  lost 
work,  Ilepl  rdv  ’ApLaroreKovs  gadriTwv. 

During  the  thirteen  years  which  Aristotle  spent 
at  Athens  in  active  exertions  amongst  such  a  circle 
of  disciples,  he  was  at  the  same  time  occupied  with 
the  composition  of  the  greater  part  of  his  works.  In 
these  labours,  as  has  already  been  observed,  he  was 
assisted  by  the  truly  kingly  liberality  of  his  fonner 
pupil,  who  not  only  presented  him  with  800 
talents,  an  immense  sum  even  for  our  times,  but 
also,  through  his  vicegerents  in  the  conquered  pro¬ 
vinces,  caused  large  collections  of  natural  curiosities 
to  be  made  for  him,  to  which  posterity  is  in¬ 
debted  for  one  of  his  most  excellent  works,  the 
“  History  of  Animals.”  (Plin.  H.N.  viii.  17.) 

Meanwhile  various  causes  contributed  to  throw 
a  cloud  over  the  latter  years  of  the  philosopher’s 
life.  In  the  first  place,  he  felt  deeply  the  death  of 
his  wife  Pythias,  who  left  behind  her  a  daughter 
of  the  same  name  :  he  lived  subsequently  with  a 
friend  of  his  wife’s,  the  slave  Herpyllis,  who  bore 
him  a  son,  Nicomachus,  and  of  whose  faithfulness 
and  attachment  he  makes  a  grateful  and  substan¬ 
tial  acknowledgement  in  his  will.  (Diog.  Laert.  v. 
1;  v.  13.)  But  a  source  of  still  greater  grief 
was  an  interruption  of  the  friendly  relation  in 
which  he  had  hitherto  stood  to  his  royal  pupil. 
The  occasion  of  this  originated  in  the  opposition 
raised  by  the  philosopher  Callisthenes  against  the 
changes  in  the  conduct  and  policy  of  Alexander. 
Aristotle,  who  had  in  vain  advised  Callisthenes  not 
to  lose  sight  of  prudence  in  his  behaviour  towards 
the  king,  disapproved  of  his  conduct  altogether, 
and  foresaw  its  unhappy  issue.  [Callisthenes.] 
Still  Alexander  refrained  from  any  expression  of 
hostility  towards  his  former  instructor  (a  story  of 
this  kind  in  Diog.  Laert.  v.  10,  has  been  corrected 
by  Stahr,  Aristotelia,  p.  133);  and  although,  as 
Plutarch  expressly  informs  us,  their  former  cordial 
connexion  no  longer  subsisted  undisturbed,  yet,  as 
is  proved  by  a  remarkable  expression  ( Topicor .  iii. 
1,  7,  ed.  Buhle;  comp.  Albert  Hey demann’s  German 
translation  and  explanation  of  the  categories  of 
Aristotle,  p.  32,  Berlin,  1835),  Aristotle  never  lost 
his  trust  in  his  royal  friend.  The  story,  that  Aris¬ 
totle,  irritated  by  the  above-mentioned  occurrence, 
took  paid  in  poisoning  the  king,  is  altogether  un- 
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founded.  Alexander,  according  to  all  historical 
testimony,  died  a  natural  death,  and  no  writer 
mentions  the  name  of  Aristotle  in  connexion  with 
the  rumour  of  the  poisoning  except  Pliny.  ( H .  N. 
xxx.  53.)  Nay,  even  the  passage  of  Pliny  has 
been  wrongly  understood  by,  the  biographers  of 
Aristotle  (by  Stahr  as  well,  l  p.  139);  for,  far 
from  regarding  Aristotle  as  guilty  of  such  a  crime, 
the  Roman  naturalist,  who  everywhere  shews  that 
he  cherished  the  deepest  respect  for  Aristotle,  says, 
on  the  contrary,  just  the  reverse, — that  the  rumour 
had  been  “  magna  cum  infamia  Aristotelis  eccco- 
gitatum.'’’’ 

The  movements  which  commenced  in  Greece 
against  Macedonia  after  Alexander’s  death,  b.  c. 
323,  endangered  also  the  peace  and  security  ot 
Aristotle,  who  was  regarded  as  a  friend  of  Mace¬ 
donia.  To  bring  a  political  accusation  against  him 
was  not  easy,  for  Aristotle  was  so  spotless  in  this 
respect,  that  not  even  his  name  is  mentioned  by 
Demosthenes,  or  any  other  contemporary  orator,  as 
implicated  in  those  relations.  He  was  accordingly 
accused  of  impiety  (dcregelas)  by  the  hierophant 
Eurymedon,  whose  accusation  was  supported  by  an 
Athenian  of  some  note,  named  Demophilus.  Such 
accusations,  as  the  rabulist  Euthyphron  in  Plato 
remarks,  seldom  missed  their  object  with  the  mul¬ 
titude.  (Plato,  Euthyph .  p.  3,  b,,  EuSmgoAa  ra 
roiavra  Tvpos  rovs  woWovs.)  The  charge  was 
grounded  on  his  having  addressed  a  hymn  to 
his  friend  Hermias  as  to  a  god,  and  paid  him 
divine  honours  in  other  respects.  (Diog.  Laert. 
v.  5  ;  Ilgen,  Disquisit.  de  Scol.  Poesi ,  p.  69  ; 
and  the  'AiroXoy'ia  aaeSeias  attributed  to  Aris¬ 
totle,  but  the  authenticity  of  which  was  doubted 
even  by  the  ancients,  in  Athen.  xv.  16,  p.  696.) 
Certain  dogmas  of  the  philosopher  'were  also 
used  for  the  same  object.  (Origen.  c.  Cels.  i. 
p.  51,  ed.  Hoeschel.)  Aristotle,  however,  knew 
his  danger  sufficiently  well  to  withdraw  from 
Athens  before  his  trial.  He  escaped  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  b.  c.  322  to  Chalcis  in  Euboea,  where  he 
had  relations  on  his  mother’s  side,  and  where  the 
Macedonian  influence,  which  was  there  predominant, 
afforded  him  protection  and  security.  In  his  will 
also  mention  is  made  of  some  property  which  he 
had  in  Chalcis.  (Diog.  Laert.  v.  14.)  Certain  ac¬ 
counts  (Strabo,  x.  p.  448  ;  Diog.  Laert.  x.  1)  even 
render  it  exceedingly  probable  that  Aristotle  had 
left  Athens  and  removed  to  Chalcis  before  the 
death  of  Alexander.  A  fragment  of  a  letter 
written  by  the  philosopher  to  his  friend  Antipater 
has  been  preserved  to  us,  in  which  he  states  his 
reasons  for  the  above-mentioned  change  of  resi¬ 
dence,  and  at  the. same  time,  with  reference  to  the 
unjust  execution  of  Socrates,  adds,  that  he  wished 
to  deprive  the  Athenians  of  the  opportunity  of 
sinning  a  second  time  against  philosophy.  (Comp. 
Eustath.  ad  Horn.  Od.  vii.  120.  p.  1573,  12.  ed. 
Rom.  275,  20,  Bas. ;  Aelian,  V.  H.  iii.  36.) 
From  Chalcis  he  may  have  sent  forth  a  defence 
against  the  accusation  of  his  enemies.  At  least 
antiquity  possessed  a  defence  of  that  kind  under 
his  name,  the  authenticity  of  which,  however,  was 
already  doubted  by  Athenaeus.  (Comp.  Phavorin. 
ap.  Diog.  Laert.  1.  c.,  who  calls  it  a  A 6yos  Smavi- 
kos.)  However,  on  his  refusing  to  answer  the 
summons  of  the  Areiopagus,  he  was  deprived  of  all 
the  rights  and  honours  which  had  been  previously 
bestowed  upon  him  (Aelian,  V.  H.  xiv.  1),  and 
condemned  to  death  in  his  absence.  Meantime 
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the  philosopher  continued  his  studies  and  lectures 
in  Chalcis  for  some  time  longer  without  molesta¬ 
tion.  He  died  in  the  beginning  of  August,  in  the 
year  b.  c.  322,  a  short  time  before  Demosthenes 
(who  died  in  October  of  the  same  year),  in  the  6' 3rd 
year  of  his  age,  from  the  effects,  not  of  poison,  but 
of  a  chronic  disorder  of  the  stomach.  (Censorin.  de 
Die  Nat.  1 4,  extr. ;  Apollod.  ap.  Diog.  Latrt.  v. 
1 0  ;  Dionys.  1.  c.  5.)  The  accounts  of  his  having 
committed  suicide  belong  to  the  region  of  fables 
and  tales.  One  story  (found  in  several  of  the 
Christian  fathers)  was,  that  he  threw  himself  into 
the  Euripus,  from  vexation  at  being  unable  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  causes  of  the  currents  in  it.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  have  the  account,  that  his  mortal 
remains  were  transported  to  his  native  city  Stageira, 
and  that  his  memory  was  honoured  there,  like  that 
of  a  hero,  by  yearly  festivals  of  remembrance. 
(Vet.  Intp.  ap.  Buhle,  vol.  i.  p.  56;  Ammon,  p. 
47.)  Before  his  death,  in  compliance  with  the 
wish  of  his  school,  he  had  intimated  in  a  symbolical 
manner  that  of  his  two  most  distinguished  scholars, 
Menedemus  of  Rhodes  and  Theophrastus  of  Eresus 
(in  Lesbos),  he  intended  the  latter  to  be  his  suc¬ 
cessor  in  the  Lyceum.  (Gellius,  xiii.  5.)*  He  also 
bequeathed  to  Theophrastus  his  well-stored  library 
and  the  originals  of  his  own  writings.  From  his 
will  (in  Diog.  Laert.  v.  21;  Hermipp.  ap.  Athen. 
xiii.  p.  589,  c.),  which  attests  the  flourishing  state 
of  his  worldly  circumstances  not  less  than  his 
judicious  and  sympathetic  care  for  his  family  and 
servants,  we  gather,  that  his  adoptive  son  Nicanor, 
his  daughter  Pythias,  the  offspring  of  his  first  mar¬ 
riage,  as  well  as  Herpyllis  and  the  son  he  had  by 
her,  survived  him.  He  named  his  friend  Antipater 
as  the  executor  of  his  will. 

If  we  cast  a  glance  at  the  character  of  Aristotle, 
we  see  a  man  of  the  highest  intellectual  powers, 
gifted  with  a  piercing  understanding,  a  compre¬ 
hensive  and  deep  mind,  practical  and  extensive 
views  of  the  various  relations  of  actual  life,  and 
the  noblest  moral  sentiments.  Such  he  appears  in 
his  life  as  well  as  in  his  writings.  Such  other  in¬ 
formation  as  we  possess  respecting  his  character 
accords  most  completely  with  this  view,  if  we 
estimate  at  their  real  value  the  manifest  ill-will 
and  exaggerations  of  the  literary  anecdotes  which 
have  come  down  to  us.  At  Athens  the  fact  of  his 
being  a  foreigner  was  of  itself  a  sufficient  reason 
for  his  taking  no  part  in  politics.  For  the  rest,  he 
at  any  rate  did  not  belong  to  the  party  of  de- 
mocratical  patriots,  of  whom  Demosthenes  may  be 
regarded  as  the  representative,  but  probably  coincid¬ 
ed  rather  with  the  conciliatory  politics  of  Phocion. 
A  declared  opponent  of  absolutism  ( Polit .  ii.  7.  §  6), 
he  everywhere  insists  on  conformity  to  the  law, 
for  the  law  is  “  the  only  safe,  rational  standard  to 
be  guided  by,  while  the  will  of  the  individual  man 
cannot  be  depended  on.”  He  wished  to  form  the 
beau  ideal  of  a  ruler  in  Alexander  (Polit.  iii.  8, 
extr.),  and  it  is  quite  in  accordance  with  the 
oriental  mode  of  viewing  things,  when  the  Arabian 
philosophers,  as  Avicenna  and  Abu-l-faraj,  some¬ 
times  call  Aristotle,  Alexander’s  vizier.  (Comp. 
Schmoelder’s  Documenta  Philosoph.  Arab.  p.  74.) 

The  whole  demeanour  of  Aristotle  was  marked 
by  a  certain  briskness  and  vivacity.  His  powers 
of  eloquence  were  considerable,  and  of  a  kind 

*  He  praised  the  wines  of  both  islands,  but 
said  he  thought  that  of  Lesbos  the  more  agreeable. 
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adapted  to  produce  conviction  in  his  hearers,  a  gift 
which  Antipater  praises  highly  in  a  letter  written 
after  Aristotle’s  death.  (Plut.  Cat.  Maj.  p.  354, 
Coriol.  p.  234.)  He  exhibited  remarkable  atten¬ 
tion  to  external  appearance,  and  bestowed  much 
care  on  his  dress  and  person.  (Timotheus,  ap. 
Diog.  L.\.  1;  Aelian,  V.  H.  iii.  19.)  He  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  having  been  of  weak  health,  which,  con¬ 
sidering  the  astonishing  extent  of  his  studies, 
shews  all  the  more  the  energy  of  his  mind.  (Cen¬ 
sor.  de  Dienat.  14.)  He  was  short  and  of  slender 
make,  with  small  eyes  and  a  lisp  in  his  pronun¬ 
ciation,  using  L  for  R  (rpavAos,  Diog.  L.  v.  1), 
and  with  a  sort  of  sarcastic  expression  in  his 
countenance  (gaCia,  Aelian,  iii.  19),  all  which 
characteristics  are  introduced  in  a  maliciously 
caricatured  description  of  him  in  an  ancient  epi¬ 
gram.  (Anth.  552,  vol.  iii.  p.  176,  ed.  Jacobs.) 
The  plastic  works  of  antiquity,  which  pass  as  por¬ 
traits  of  Aristotle,  are  treated  of  by  Visconti. 
( Iconographie  Grecque ,  i.  p.  230.) 

II.  Aristotle’s  Writings. 

Before  we  proceed  to  enumerate,  classify,  and 
characterise  the  works  of  the  philosopher,  it  is 
necessary  to  take  a  review  of  the  history  of  their 
transmission  to  our  times.  A  short  account  of  this 
kind  has  at  the  same  time  the  advantage  of  indi¬ 
cating  the  progress  of  the  development  and  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy  itself. 

According  to  ancient  accounts,  even  the  large 
number  of  the  works  of  Aristotle  which  are  still 
preserved,  comprises  only  the  smallest  part  of  the 
writings  he  is  said  to  have  composed.  According 
to  the  Greek  commentator  David  {ad  Categ.  Prooem. 
p.  24,  1.  40,  Brand.),  Andronicus  the  Rhodian 
stated  their  number  at  1000  avyypdp.p.a'ra.  The 
Anonym.  Menagii  (p.  61,  ed.  Buhle  in  Arist.  Opp. 
vol.  l)  sets  down  their  number  at  400  /3i§A(a.  Dio¬ 
genes  Laertius  (v.  27)  gives  44  myriads  as  the 
number  of  lines.  If  we  reckon  about  10,000  lines 
to  a  quire,  this  gives  us  44  quires,  while  the  writ¬ 
ings  extant  amount  to  about  the  fourth  part  of 
this.  (Hegel,  Vorlesungen  iiber  die  Gesch.  der 
Philosophic,  vol.  ii.  pp.  307,  308.)  Still  these 
statements  are  very  indefinite.  Nor  do  we  get  on 
much  better  with  the  three  ancient  catalogues  of 
his  writings  which  are  still  extant,  those  namely  of 
Diogenes  Laertius,  the  Anonym.  Menag.,  and  the 
Arabian  writers  in  Casiri  ( Bibl .  Arab.  Hisp.  vol.  i. 
p.  306),  which  may  be  found  entire  in  the  first  vo¬ 
lume  of  Buhle’s  edition  of  Aristotle.  They  all  three 
give  a  mere  enumeration,  without  the  least  trace  of 
arrangement,  and  without  any  critical  remarks. 
They  differ  not  only  from  each  other,  but  from 
the  quotations  of  other  writers  and  from  the  titles 
of  the  extant  works  to  such  a  degree,  that  all  idea  of 
reconciling  them  must  be  given  up.  The  difficulty 
of  doing  so  is  further  increased  by  the  fact,  that 
one  and  the  same  work  is  frequently  quoted  under 
different  titles  (Brandis,  de  perditis.  Arist.  libr  de 
Ideis  et  de  Bono ,  p.  7  ;  Ravaisson,  Metaphysique  d' 
Aristote ,  vol.  i.  p.  48,  Paris,  1837),  and  that  sections 
and  books  appear  as  independent  writings  under 
distinct  titles.  From  Aristotle’s  own  quotations  of 
his  works  criticism  can  here  derive  but  little 
assistance,  as  the  references  for  the  most  part  are 
quite  general,  or  have  merely  been  supplied  by 
later  writers.  (Ritter,  Gesch.  der  Phil.  vol.  iii.  p. 
21,  not.  1.)  The  most  complete  enumeration  of  the 
writings  of  Aristotle  from  those  catalogues,  as  well 
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of  the  extant  as  of  the  lost  works,  is  to  be  found 
in  Fabricius.  (Bibl.  Gr.  iii.  pp.  207 — 284,  and  pp. 
388 — 407.)  The  lost  works  alone  have  been 
enumerated  by  Buhle  ( Commentatio  de  deperd.  Arist. 
libr.  in  Comment.  Societ.  Getting,  vol.  xv.  p.  57,  &c.) 
But  the  labours  of  both  these  scholars  no  longer 
satisfy  the  demands  of  modern  critical  science.  To 
make  use  of,  andform  a  judgmentupon  those  ancient 
catalogues,  is  still  further  attended  with  uncertainty 
from  the  circumstance,  that  much  that  was  spu¬ 
rious  was  introduced  among  the  writings  of  Aris¬ 
totle  at  an  early  period  in  antiquity.  The  causes 
of  this  are  correctly  assigned  by  Ammonius.  (Ad 
Arist.  Categ.  fol.  3,  a.)  In  the  first  place,  several 
of  the  writings  of  the  immediate  disciples  of  Aris¬ 
totle,  which  treated  of  like  subjects  under  like 
names,  as  those  of  Theophrastus,  Eudemus  Rho- 
dius,  Phanias,  and  others,  got  accidentally  inserted 
amongst  the  works  of  the  Stagirite.  Then  we  must 
add  mistakes  arising  did  rrjv  Spuvvvglav,  as  in  the 
ancient  philosophical,  rhetorical,  and  historico- 
political  literature  there  were  several  writers  of  the 
same  name.  Lastly,  the  endeavours  of  the  Ptole¬ 
mies  and  Attali  to  enrich  their  libraries  as  much 
as  possible  with  works  of  Aristotle,  set  in  motion 
a  number  of  people,  whose  love  of  gain  rendered 
them  not  over  scrupulously  honest.  (Comp.  David, 
ad  Categ.  p.  28,  a.,  15,  who  assigns  additional 
causes  of  falsification ;  Ammon.  1.  c.  ;  Simplicius, 
fol.  4,  6  ;  Galen,  Comment.  2  in  libr.  de  Nat.  hum. 
pp.  16,  17  ;  Brandis,  Rhein.  Mus.  p.  260,  1827.) 
It  is  very  possible  that  the  Greek  lists,  in  particu¬ 
lar  that  in  Diogenes  Laertius,  are  nothing  else 
than  catalogues  of  these  libraries.  (Trendelenburg, 
ad  Arist.  de  Anima ,  p.  123.) 

As  regards  the  division  of  Aristotle’s  writings, 
the  ancient  Greek  commentators,  as  Ammonius 
(ad  Categ.  p.  6,  b.  Aid.)  and  Simplicius  (ad  Cat. 
pp.  1,  6,  ed.  Bas.)  distinguish — 1.  'Y'lrop.vTiyaTiKd, 
i.  e.  collections  of  notices  and  materials,  drawn  up 
for  his  own  use.  2.  ’SwrayyaTiKd,  elaborate  works. 
Those  which  were  composed  in  a  strictly  scientific 
manner,  and  contained  the  doctrinal  lectures  (aupo- 
daeis)  of  the  philosopher,  they  called  aupoagariKd 
(Gell.  xx.  5,  has  dupoariKa,  which  form,  however, 
Schaefer,  ad  Plut.  vol.  v.  p.  245,  rejects),  or  else 
icncTepiKa,  eiron-Tind.  Those,  on  the  other  hand, 
in  which  the  method  and  style  were  of  a  more 
popular  kind,  and  which  were  calculated  for  a  cir¬ 
cle  of  readers  beyond  the  limits  of  the  school,  were 
termed  l^unepiKa.  The  latter  were  composed 
chiefly  in  the  form  of  dialogues,  particularly  such 
as  treated  upon  points  of  practical  philosophy.  Of 
these  dialogues,  which  were  still  extant  in  Cicero’s 
time,  nothing  has  been  preserved.  (The  whole  of 
the  authorities  relating  to  this  subject,  amongst 
whom  Strab.  xiii.  pp.  608,  609  ;  Cic.  de  Fin.  v.  5, 
ad  Att.  iv.  16  ;  Gell.  1.  c.;  Plut.  Alex.  5,  Advers. Co¬ 
lot.  p.  1 1 1 5,  b.  are  the  most  important,  are  given 
at  full  length  in  Stahr’s  Aristotelia,  vol.  ii.  p.  244, 
&c. ;  to  which  must  be  added  Sopater  atque  Syrian. 
ad  Hermog.  p.  120,  in  Leonhard  Spengel,  Zwayuyri 
s.  de  Artium  Scriptt.  &c.  p.  167.) 

The  object  which  Aristotle  had  in  view  in  the 
composition  of  his  exoteric  writings  appears  to 
have  been  somewhat  of  the  following  kind.  He 
wished  by  means  of  them  to  come  to  an  understand¬ 
ing  with  the  public.  The  Platonic  philosophy  was 
so  widely  diffused  through  all  classes,  that  it  was 
at  that  time  almost  a  duty  for  every  educated  man 
to  be  a  follower  of  Plato.  Aristotle  therefore  was 
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obliged  to  break  ground  for  his  newer  philosophy 
by  enlightening  the  public  generally  on  certain 
practical  points.  In  this  way  originated  writings 
like  the  u  Eudemus,”  a  refutation,  as  it  appears,  of 
Plato’s  Phaedon ;  his  book  7repl  N ogwr,  a  critical 
extract  from  Plato’s  “  Laws farther,  writings 
such  as  that  irepl  Sucaioadvgs,  &c.  These  were  the 
Ao7ot  ev  Koivcp  eKfiebogevoi,  and  Stobaeus  quotes 
from  them  quite  correctly  in  his  Florilegium,  e/c 
r ah'  5 Apiarore\ous  KOIN.fr ~N  diarpiSoiv.  (Comp. 
Philop.  ad  Arist.  de  Anima ,  i.  138,  c.  2.)  In  Aris¬ 
totle  himself  (and  this  has  not  always  been  duly  con¬ 
sidered)  there  occurs  no  express  declaration  of  this 
distinction.  The  designations  esoteric ,  acroamatic , 
or  epoptic  writings,  would  alike  be  looked  for  in 
vain  in  all  the  genuine  works  of  the  philosopher. 

It  is  only  in  his  answer  to  the  complaint  of  Alex¬ 
ander,  that  by  publishing  his  lectures  he  had  made 
the  secrets  of  philosophy  the  common  property  of 
all,  that  he  says,  that  “the  acroatic  (acroamatic,  or 
esoteric)  books  had  been  published  and  yet  not 
published,  for  they  were  intelligible  only  to  one 
who  had  been  initiated  into  philosophy.”  The  ex¬ 
pression  exoteric ,  on  the  other  hand,  we  find  in 
Aristotle  himself,  and  that  in  nine  passages.  (Eth. 
Nic.  i.  1 3,  vi.  4,  Eth.  Eudem.  ii.  1 ,  ii.  8,  v.  4,  Polii. 
iii.  4,  vii.  1,  Phys.  iv.  14,  Metaph.  xiii.  1.)  These 
very  passages  prove  incontestably,  that  Aristotle 
himself  had  not  in  view  a  division  of  this  kind  in 
the  sense  in  which  it  was  subsequently  understood. 

In  one  instance  he  applies  the  name  exoteric  to 
writings  which,  in  accordance  with  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  division,  must  necessarily  be  set  down  as 
esoteric ;  and  secondly,  in  several  of  those  passages  is 
the  term  is  merely  employed  to  denote  disquisitions 
which  are  foreign  to  the  matter  in  hand.  Nay, 
the  expression  is  used  to  denote  the  writings  of 
other  authors.  The  whole  subject  concerns  us 
more  as  a  point  of  literary  history  than  as  having 
any  scientific  interest.  “  One  sees  at  once  for 
one’s  self,”  says  Hegel  (Gesch.  der  Philos,  ii.  p.  310,  , 
comp.  220,  238),  “what  works  are  philosophic  and 
speculative,  and  what  are  more  of  a  mere  empirical 
nature.  The  esoteric  is  the  speculative,  which, 
even  though  written  and  printed,  yet  remains  i 
concealed  from  those  who  do  not  take  sufficient  I1 
interest  in  the  matter  to  apply  themselves  vigo-  i 
rously.  It  is  no  secret,  and  yet  is  hidden.”  But  ; 
the  same  author  is  wrong  in  maintaining,  that 
among  the  ancients  there  existed  no  difference  at  I  I 
all  between  the  writings  of  the  philosophers  which 
they  published,  and  the  lectures  which  they  deli¬ 
vered  to  a  select  circle  of  hearers.  The  contrary  is  i 
established  by  positive  testimony.  Thus  Aristotle  i 
was  the  first  to  publish  what  with  Plato  were,  i 
strictly  speaking,  lectures  (aypacpa  doyyara,  Bran¬ 
dis,  de  per d.  Ar.  libr.  de  Ideis,  p.  25  ;  Trendelenb.  ■ 
Platonis  de  Ideis  doctrina  ex  Platone  illustrata ,  p.  2, ! 
&c.,  Berlin,  1827).  Hegel  himself  took  good  care  i 
not  to  allow  all  the  conclusions  to  which  his  system  i 
conducted  to  appear  in  print,  and  Kant  also  i  ■ 
found  it  unadvisable  for  a  philosopher  “to  give  i 
utterance  in  his  works  to  all  that  he  thought,  al- 1 
though  he  would  certainly  say  nothing  that  he  did  i  - 
not  think.” 

The  genuine  Aristotelian  writings  which  are : 
extant  would  have  to  be  reckoned  amongst  the  |  I 
acroamatic  books.  The  Problems  alone  belong  tor: 
the  class  designated  by  the  ancients  hypovuiematic !'  I 
writings.  Of  the  dialogues  only  small  fragments  i 
are  extant.  All  that  we  know  of  them  places i 
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them,  as  well  as  those  of  Theophrastus,  far  below 
the  dramatic  as  well  as  lively  and  characteristic 
dialogues  of  Plato.  The  introductions,  according 
to  a  notice  in  Cicero  ( adAtt .  iv.  16),  had  no  inter¬ 
nal  connexion  with  the  remainder  of  the  treatises. 

Fate  of  Aristotle's  writings.  1.  In  antiquity. — If 
we  bear  in  mind  the  above  division,  adopted  by 
the  Greek  commentators,  it  is  obvious  that  the  so- 
called  hypomnematic  writings  were  not  published 
by  Aristotle  himself,  but  made  their  appearance 
only  at  a  later  time  with  the  whole  body  of  his 
literary  remains.  On  the  other  hand,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  exoteric  writings,  particularly 
the  dialogues,  were  published  by  the  philosopher 
himself.  But  respecting  the  acroamatic  writings, 
that  is,  respecting  the  principal  works  of  Aristotle, 
an  opinion  became  prevalent,  through  misunder¬ 
standing  an  ancient  tradition,  which  maintained  its 
ground  for  centuries  in  the  history  of  literature, 
and  which,  though  at  variance  with  all  reason  and 
history,  has  been  refuted  and  corrected  only  within 
the  last  ten  years  by  the  investigations  of  German 
scholars. 

According  to  a  story  which  we  find  in  Strabo 
(xiii.  p.  608) — the  main  authority  in  this  matter — 
(for  the  accounts  given  by  Athenaeus,  Plutarch, 
and  Suidas,  present  only  unimportant  variations), 
Aristotle  bequeathed  his  library  and  original  manu¬ 
scripts  to  his  successor,  Theophrastus.  After  the 
death  of  the  latter,  these  literary  treasures  together 
with  Theophrastus’  own  library  came  into  the 
hands  of  his  relation  and  disciple,  Neleus  of  Scep¬ 
sis.  This  Neleus  sold  both  collections  at  a  high 
price  to  Ptolemy  II.,  king  of  Egypt,  for  the  Alex¬ 
andrine  library ;  but  he  retained  for  himself,  as  an 
heirloom,  the  original  MSS.  of  these  two  philoso¬ 
phers’  works.  The  descendants  of  Neleus,  who 
were  subjects  of  the  king  of  Pergamus,  knew  of  no 
other  way  of  securing  them  from  the  search  of  the 
Attali,  who  wished  to  rival  the  Ptolemies  in  form¬ 
ing  a  large  library,  than  concealing  them  in  a  cellar 
(/card  yys  kv  dio>pvyi  tivl ),  where  for  a  couple  of 
centuries  they  were  exposed  to  the  ravages  of 
damp  and  worms.  It  was  not  till  the  beginning 
of  the  century  before  the  birth  of  Christ  that  a 
wealthy  book-collector,  the  Athenian  Apellicon  of 
Teos,  traced  out  these  valuable  relics,  bought  them 
from  the  ignorant  heirs,  and  prepared  from  them  a 
new  edition  of  Aristotle’s  works,  causing  the  ma¬ 
nuscripts  to  be  copied,  and  filling  up  the  gaps  and 
making  emendations,  but  without  sufficient  know¬ 
ledge  of  what  he  was  about.  After  the  capture 
of  Athens,  Sulla  in  b.  c.  84  confiscated  Apellicon’s 
collection  of  books,  and  had  them  conveyed  to 
Rome.  [Apellicon.] 

Through  this  ancient  and  in  itself  not  incredible 
story,  an  error  has  arisen,  which  has  been  handed 
down  from  the  time  of  Strabo  to  the  present  day. 
People  thought  (as  did  Strabo  himself)  that  they 
must  necessarily  conclude  from  this  account,  that 
neither  Aristotle  nor  Theophrastus  had  published  „ 
their  writings,  with  the  exception  of  some  exoteric 
works,  which  had  no  important  bearing  on  their 
system ;  and  that  it  was  not  till  200  years  later 
that  they  were  brought  to  light  by  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  Apellicon  and  published  to  the  philosophical 
world.  That,  however,  was  by  no  means  the  case. 
Aristotle  indeed  did  not  prepare  a  complete  edition, 
as  we  call  it,  of  his  writings.  Nay,  it  is  certain 
that  death  overtook  him  before  he  could  finish 
some  of  them,  revise  others,  and  put  the  finishing 
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touch  to  several.  Nevertheless,  it  cannot  be  de¬ 
nied  that  Aristotle  destined  all  his  works  for  pub¬ 
lication,  and  himself,  with  the  assistance  of  his 
disciples,  particularly  Theophrastus,  published  those 
which  he  completed  in  his  lifetime.  This  is  indis¬ 
putably  certain  with  regard  to  the  exoteric  writ¬ 
ings.  Of  the  rest,  those  which  had  not  been  pub¬ 
lished  by  Aristotle  himself,  were  made  known  by 
Theophrastus  in  a  more  enlarged  and  complete 
form ;  as  may  be  proved,  for  instance,  of  the  phy¬ 
sical  and  historico-political  writings.  Other  scho¬ 
lars  of  the  Stagirite,  as  for  example,  the  Rhodian 
Eudemus,  Phanias,  Pasicrates,  and  others,  illus¬ 
trated  and  completed  in  works  of  their  own,  which 
frequently  bore  the  same  title,  certain  works  of 
their  teacher  embracing  a  distinct  branch  of  learn¬ 
ing;  while  others,  less  independently,  published 
lectures  of  their  master  which  they  had  reduced  to 
writing.  The  exertions  of  these  scholars  were,  in¬ 
deed,  chiefly  directed  to  the  logical  writings  of  the 
philosopher ;  but,  considering  the  well-known  mul¬ 
tiplicity  of  studies  which  characterised  the  school 
of  the  Peripatetics,  we  may  assume,  that  the  re¬ 
maining  writings  of  their  great  master  did  not 
pass  unnoticed.  But  the  writings  of  Aristotle 
were  read  and  studied,  in  the  first  two  centuries 
after  his  death,  beyond  the  limits  of  the  school  it¬ 
self.  The  first  Ptolemies,  who  were  friends  and 
personal  patrons  of  Aristotle,  Theophrastus,  Stra- 
ton,  and  Demetrius  Phalereus,  spared  no  expense 
in  order  to  incorporate  in  the  library  which  they 
had  founded  at  Alexandria  the  works  of  the  founder 
of  the  Peripatetic  school,  in  as  complete  a  form  as 
possible.  For  this  and,  they  caused  numerous 
copies  of  one  and  the  same  work  to  be  purchased ; 
thus,  for  example,  there  were  forty  MSS.  of  the 
Analytics  at  Alexandria.  (Ammon,  ad  Cat.  fol.  3,  a.) 
And  although  much  that  was  spurious  found  its 
way  in,  yet  the  acuteness  and  learning  of  the  great 
Alexandrine  critics  and  grammarians  are  a  sufficient 
security  for  us  that  writings  of  that  kind  were  sub¬ 
sequently  discovered  and  separated.  It  cannot  be 
determined,  indeed,  how  far  the  studies  of  these 
men  were  directed  to  the  strictly  logical  and  meta¬ 
physical  works ;  but  that  they  studied  the  histori¬ 
cal,  political,  and  rhetorical  writings  of  Aristotle, 
the  fragments  of  their  own  writings  bear  ample 
testimony.  Moreover,  as  is  well  known,  Aristotle 
and  Theophrastus  were  both  admitted  into  the 
famous  “Canon,”  the  tradition  of  which  is  at  any 
rate  very  ancient,  and  which  included  besides  only 
the  philosophers,  Plato,  Xenophon,  and  Aeschines. 
There  can  therefore  be  little  doubt,  that  it  is  quite 
false  that  the  philosophical  writings  of  Aristotle, 
for  the  first  two  centuries  after  his  death,  remained 
rotting  in  the  cellar  at  Scepsis ;  and  that  it  was 
only  certain  copies  which  met  with  this  fate  :  this 
view  of  the  case  accords  also  with  the  direct  testi¬ 
mony  of  the  ancients.  (Gell.  xx.  5  ;  Plut.  Alex.  7  ; 
Simplicius,  Prooem.  ad.  Ar.Phys.  extr.,  Ar.  Pott. 5, 
extr. ;  Brandis,  Abliandl.  der  Berlin.  Akad.  xvii. 
p.  268.)  And  in  this  way  is  it  to  be  explained 
why  neither  Cicero,  who  had  the  most  obvious  in¬ 
ducements  for  doing  so,  nor  any  one  of  the  nume¬ 
rous  Greek  commentators,  mentions  a  syllable  of 
this  tradition  about  the  fate  and  long  concealment 
of  all  the  more  important  works  of  Aristotle.  In 
saying  this,  however,  we  by  no  means  intend  to 
deny — 1.  That  the  story  in  Strabo  has  some  truth 
in  it,  only  that  the  conclusions  which  he  and  others 
drew  from  it  must  be  regarded  as  erroneous :  or 
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2.  That  the  fate  which  befel  the  literary  remains 
of  Aristotle  and  Theophrastus  was  prejudicial  to 
individual  writings,  e.  g.  to  the  Metaphysics  (see 
Glaser,  die  Arist.  Metaph .  p.  8,  &c.) :  or  3.  That 
through  the  discovery  of  Apellicon  several  writings, 
as  e.  g.  the  Problems,  and  other  hypomnematic 
works,  as  the  Poetics,  which  we  now  possess,  may 
have  come  to  light  for  the  first  time. 

Meantime,  after  the  first  two  successors  of  Aris¬ 
totle,  the  Peripatetic  school  gradually  declined. 
The  heads  of  the  school,  who  followed  Theophrastus 
and  Straton,  viz.  Lycon,  Ariston  of  Ceos,  Critolaus, 
&c.,  were  of  less  importance,  and  seem  to  have  oc¬ 
cupied  themselves  more  in  carrying  out  some  sepa¬ 
rate  dogmas,  and  commenting  on  the  works  of 
Aristotle.  Attention  was  especially  directed  to  a 
popular,  rhetorical  system  of  Ethics.  The  school 
declined  in  splendour  and  influence  ;  the  more  ab¬ 
struse  writings  of  Aristotle  were  neglected,  because 
their  form  was  not  sufficiently  pleasing,  and  the 
easy  superficiality  of  the  school  was  deterred  by 
the  difficulty  of  unfolding  them.  Thus  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  master  himself  respecting  his  writings 
might  have  been  repeated,  “that  they  had  been 
published  and  yet  not  published.”  Extracts  and 
anthologies  arose,  and  satisfied  the  superficial  wants 
of  the  school,  while  the  works  of  Aristotle  himself 
were  thrust  into  the  back-ground. 

In  Rome,  before  the  time  of  Cicero,  we  find  only 
slender  traces  of  an  acquaintance  with  the  writings 
and  philosophical  system  of  Aristotle.  They  only 
came  there'  with  the  library  of  Apellicon,  which 
Sulla  had  carried  off  from  Greece.  Here  Tyrannion, 
a  learned  freedman,  and  still  more  the  philosopher 
and  literary  antiquary,  Andronicus  of  Rhodes, 
gained  great  credit  by  the  pains  they  bestowed  on 
them.  Indeed,  the  labours  of  Andronicus  form  an 
epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Aristotelian  writings. 
[Andronicus,  p.  176,  b.] 

With  Andronicus  of  Rhodes  the  age  of  commen¬ 
tators  begins,  who  no  longer,  like  the  first  Peripa¬ 
tetics,  treated  of  separate  branches  of  philosophy 
in  works  of  their  own,  following  the  principles  of 
their  master,  but  united  in  regular  commentaries 
explanations  of  the  meaning  with  critical  observa¬ 
tions  on  the  text  of  individual  passages.  The  po¬ 
pular  and  often  prolix  style  of  these  commentaries 
probably  arises  from  their  having  been  originally 
lectures.  Here  must  be  mentioned,  in  the  first 
century  after  Christ,  Boethus,  a  scholar  of  Andro¬ 
nicus  ;  Nicolaus  Damascenus  ;  Alexander 
Aegaeus,  Nero’s  instructor:  in  the  second  century, 
Aspasius  {Eth.  Nic.  ii.  and  iv.) ;  Adrastus,  the 
author  of  a  work  irepl  t rjs  r a£eas  twp  ’ApicrroTeXovs 
&L&X'iuv  ;  Galen  us;  Alexander  of  Aphrodisias 
in  Caria.  [See  p.  112.]  In  the  third  and  fourth 
centuries,  the  new-Platonists  engaged  zealously  in 
the  task  of  explaining  Aristotle  :  among  these  we 
must  mention  Porphyrius,  the  author  of  the  in¬ 
troduction  to  the  Categories,  and  his  pupil,  Iam- 
blichus  ;  Dexippus  ;  and  Themistius.  In  the 
fifth  century,  Proclus;  Ammonjus  ;  Damascius; 
David  the  Armenian.  In  the  sixth  century,  Ascle- 
pius,  bishop  of  Tralles;  Olympiodorus,  a  pupil 
of  Ammonius.  Simplicius  was  one  of  the  teachers 
of  philosophy  who,  in  the  reign  of  Justinian,  emi¬ 
grated  to  the  emperor  Cosroes  of  Persia.  (Jourdain, 
Recherches  critiques  sur  Page  et  Porigine  des  Traduc¬ 
tions  latines  d\ Arist.,  Paris,  1819.)  His  comment¬ 
aries  are  of  incalculable  value  for  the  history  of  the 
Ionian,  Pythagorean,  and  Eleatic  philosophy.  In- 
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deed,  in  every  point  of  view,  they  are,  together 
with  those  of  Johannes  Philoponus,  the  most 
distinguished  of  all  the  works  of  Greek  commen¬ 
tators  which  have  been  preserved  to  us.  Almost 
contemporaneously  with  them  the  Roman  consular 
Boethius,  the  last  support  of  philosophical  litera¬ 
ture  in  Italy  (a.  d.  524),  translated  some  of  the 
writings  of  Aristotle. 

The  series  of  the  more  profound  commentators 
ends  with  these  writers ;  and  after  a  long  interval, 
the  works  of  Aristotle  became  a  subject  of  study 
and  explanation  among  the  Arabians  and  in  the 
West,  while  among  the  Greeks  scarcely  any  one 
else  is  to  be  mentioned  than  Joh.  Damascenus 
and  Photius  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries ; 
Michael  Psellus,  Michael  Ephesius  in  the 
eleventh  century ;  Geo.  Pachymeres  and  Eu- 
stratius  in  the  twelfth ;  Leo  Magentenus  in 
the  fourteenth  ;  and  Georgius  Gemistus  Pletho 
and  Georgius  of  Trapezus  in  the  fifteenth.  These 
borrow  all  that  they  have  of  any  value  from  the 
older  commentators.  (Comp.  Labbeus,  Graecor. 
Aristotelis  Commentator.  Conspectus ,  Par.  1758.) 
The  older  editions  of  these  commentators  were 
published  in  the  most  complete  form  at  Gottingen, 
in  30  vols.  The  best  edition  is  by  Chr.  Aug. 
Brandis,  Scholia  in  Arist.  collegia  &c.,  Berl.  1836, 
4to.,  in  two  volumes,  of  which  as  yet  only  the  first 
has  appeared. 

2.  History  of  the  writings  of  Aristotle  in  the  East 
and  among  the  schoolmen  of  the  West  in  the  middle 
ages. — While  the  study  of  the  writings  and  philo¬ 
sophy  of  Aristotle  was  promoted  in  the  West  by 
Boethius,*  the  emperor  Justinian  abolished  the 
philosophical  schools  at  Athens  and  in  all  the  cities 
of  his  empire,  where  they  had  hitherto  enjoyed  the 
protection  and  support  of  the  state.  At  that  time 
also  the  two  Peripatetics,  Damascius  and  Simpli¬ 
cius,  left  Athens  and  emigrated  to  Persia,  where 
they  met  with  a  kind  reception  at  the  court  of 
Cosroes  Nushirwan,  and  by  means  of  translations 
diffused  the  knowledge  of  Greek  literature.  Soon 
afterwards  the  Arabians  appeared  as  a  conquering 
people,  under  the  Omma'iades  ;  and  though  at  first 
they  had  no  taste  for  art  and  science,  they  were 
soon  led  to  appreciate  them  under  the  Abbassides, 
who  ascended  the  throne  of  the  khalifs  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  eighth  century.  The  khalifs  Al-Mansur, 
Harun-al-Raschid,  Mamun,  Motasem(753 — 842), 
favoured  the  Graeco-Christian  sect  of  the  Nesto- 
rians,  who  were  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
Aristotelian  philosophy  ;  invited  Greek  scholars  to 
the  court  at  Bagdad,  and  caused  the  philosophical 
works  of  Greek  literature,  as  well  as  the  medical 
and  astronomical  ones,  to  be  rendered  into  Arabic, 
chiefly  from  Greek  originals,  by  translators  ap¬ 
pointed  expressly  for  the  task. 

Through  the  last  of  the  Omma'iades,  Abd-alrah- 
man,  who  escaped  to  Spain  on  the  downfall  of  his 
house  in  the  East,  this  taste  for  Greek  literature 
and  philosophy  was  introduced  into  the  West  also. 
Schools  and  academies,  like  those  at  Bagdad,  arose 
in  the  Spanish  cities  subject  to  the  Arabs,  which 
continued  in  constant  connexion  with  the  East. 
Abd-alrahman  III.  (about  a.  d.  912)  and  Hakem 
established  and  supported  schools  and  founded 
libraries ;  and  Cordova  became  for  Europe  what 

*  From  the  fifth  century  onwards  the  first  Latin 
translations  of  Aristotle  begin  with  that  by  St. 
Augustin. 
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Bagdad  was  for  Asia.  Tn  Bagdad  the  celebrated 
physician  and  philosopher,  Avicenna  (1036),  and 
in  the  West  Averrhoes  (1198),  and  his  disciple, 
Moses  Maimonides,  did  most  to  promote  the  study 
of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy  by  means  of  trans¬ 
lations,  or  rather  free  paraphrases,  of  the  philoso¬ 
pher’s  writings.  Through  the  Spanish  Christians 
and  Jews,  the  knowledge  of  Aristotle  was  propa¬ 
gated  to  the  other  nations  of  the  West,  and  trans¬ 
lations  of  the  writings  of  Avicenna,  who  was 

■  looked  upon  as  the  representative  of  Aristotelism, 
spread  over  France,  Italy,  England,  and  Germany. 
The  logical  writings  of  Aristotle  were  known  to 
the  schoolmen  in  western  Christendom  before  the 
twelfth  century,  through  the  translations  of  Boe¬ 
thius  ;  but  it  was  not  till  after  the  crusades  (about 
1270),  that  they  possessed  translations  of  all  the 
writings  of  Aristotle,  which  were  made  either  from 
Arabic  copies  from  Spain,  or  from  Greek  originals 

■  which  they  had  brought  with  them  from  Constan¬ 
tinople  and  other  Greek  cities.  The  first  western 
writer  who  translated  any  of  the  works  of  Aristotle 
into  Latin,  was  Hermannus  Alemannus,  at  Toledo 
in  Spain,  who  translated  the  Ethics.  Other  trans¬ 
lators,  whose  works  are  in  part  still  preserved, 

■  were  Robert,  bishop  of  Lincoln  (1253),  John  of 
;  Basingstoke  (1252),  Wilhelm  of  Moerbecke(1281), 

i Gerard  of  Cremona  (1187),  Michael  Scotus  (1217), 
land  Albertus  Magnus.  In  the  years  1260 — 1270 
i Thomas  Aquinas,  the  most  celebrated  commen- 
itator  on  Aristotle  in  the  middle  ages,  prepared, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  monk  Wilhelm 
of  Moerbecke,  a  new  Latin  translation  of  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  Aristotle  after  Greek  originals.*  He  wrote 
[commentaries  on  almost  all  the  works  of  the  Stagi- 
rite ;  and,  together  with  his  teacher,  the  celebrated 

■  Albertus  Magnus,  rendered  the  same  services  to 
the  Aristotelian  philosophy  in  the  West  which 
Avicenna  and  Averrhoes  had  done  for  the  East 
and  the  Arabians  in  Spain.  For  the  West,  Paris 
was  the  seat  of  science  and  of  the  Aristotelian  phi- 
jlosophy  in  particular.  Next  to  it  stood  Oxford 
and  Cologne.  Almost  all  the  celebrated  schoolmen 
of  the  middle  ages  owed  their  education  to  one  or 
other  of  these  cities. 

3.  History  of  the  writings  of  Aristotle  since  the 
revival  of  classical  studies. — After  Thomas  Aquinas, 
distinguished  schoolmen,  it  is  true,  occupied  them- 
-  selves  with  the  writings  of  Aristotle  ;  but  the  old 
barbaric  translation  was  read  almost  exclusively. 
With  the  revival  of  classical  studies  in  Italy,  at 
the  end  of  the  fourteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  the  writings  of  Aristotle  and  the 
mode  of  treating  them  experienced  a  revolution. 
The  struggle  between  liberal  studies  and  the  rigi¬ 
dity  and  empty  quibbling  of  the  scholastic  Aristo¬ 
telism,  ended  in  the  victory  of  the  former.  Among 
the  first  and  most  distinguished  promoters  of  the 
study  of  Aristotle  was  the  excellent  Greek  scholar, 
Joh.  Argyropylus  of  Byzantium  (a.  d.  1486),  from 
whom  Lorenzo  de  Medici  took  lessons.  With 
him  should  be  mentioned  Theodor.  Gaza  (1478), 
I  rancisc.  Philelphus  (1480),  Georgius  of  Tra- 
pezus,  Gennadius,  Leonard.  Aretinus  (Bruni  of 
Arezzo).  The  exertions  of  the  last-named  scholar 
were  warmly  seconded  by  the  learned  and  accom¬ 
plished  pope  Nicolaus  V.  (1447 — 1455),  who  was 

*  This  is  the  translation  known  to  critics  as  the 
vetus  translation  the  verbal  accuracy  of  which  places 
it  on  a  level  with  the  best  MSS. 
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himself  attached  to  the  Aristotelian  philosophy. 
Their  scholars,  Angelus  Politianus,  Hermolaus 
Barbarus,  Donatus  Acciajolus,  Bessarion,  Augus¬ 
tinus  Niphus,  Jacob  Faber  Stapulensis,  Laurentius 
Valla,  Joh.  Reuchlin,  and  others,  in  like  manner 
contributed  a  good  deal,  by  means  of  translations 
and  commentaries,  towards  stripping  the  writings 
of  Aristotle  of  the  barbarous  garb  of  scholasticism. 
The  spread  of  Aristotle’s  writings  by  means  of 
printing,  first  in  the  Aldine  edition  of  five  volumes 
by  Aid.  Pius  Manutius,  in  Venice,  1495 — 1498, 
was  mainly  instrumental  in  bringing  this  about. 
In  Germany,  Rudolph  Agricola,  as  well  as  Reuchlin 
and  Melanchthon,  taught  publicly  the  Aristotelian 
philosophy.  In  Spain,  Genesius  Sepulveda,  by 
means  of  new  translations  of  Aristotle  and  his 
Greek  commentators  made  immediately  from  Greek 
originals,  laboured  with  distinguished  success 
against  the  scholastic  barbarism  and  the  Aristo¬ 
telism  of  Averrhoes.  He  was  supported  by  the 
Jesuits  at  Coimbra,  whose  college  composed  com¬ 
mentaries  on  almost  all  the  writings  of  the  philoso¬ 
pher.  In  like  manner,  in  France,  Switzerland, 
and  the  Netherlands,  Jacob  Faber,  Ludwig  Vives, 
Erasmus  of  Rotterdam,  and  Konrad  Gesner,  took 
an  active  part  in  promoting  the  study  of  the  Aris¬ 
totelian  philosophy ;  and  in  spite  of  the  counter¬ 
efforts  of  Franciscus  Patritius  and  Petrus  Ramus, 
who  employed  all  the  weapons  of  ingenuity  against 
the  writings,  philosophy,  and  persona]  character  of 
Aristotle,  the  study  of  his  philosophy  continued 
predominant  in  almost  all  the  schools  of  Europe. 
Among  the  learned  scholars  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries,  we  find  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  busied  with  Aristotle.  Their  lectures, 
however,  which  gave  rise  to  numerous  commenta¬ 
ries  and  editions  of  Aristotle,  are  confined  princi¬ 
pally  to  his  rhetorical,  ethical,  political,  and  aesthe- 
tical  works.  The  works  on  logic  and  natural  his¬ 
tory  were  seldom  regarded,  the  metaphysical  trea¬ 
tises  remained  wholly  unnoticed.  In  Italy  we 
must  here  mention  Petrus  Victorius  (1585),  and 
his  imitator  M.  Antonius  Maioragius  (Conti, 
1555),  Franc.  Robortelli  (1567),  J.  C.  Scaliger 
(1558),  Julius  Pacius  a  Beriga  (1635),  Baptist. 
Camotius,  Vincent  Madius,  and  Barthol.  Lombardus, 
Riccoboni,  Accoramboni,  Montecatinus,  &c. :  among 
the  French,  Muretus,  Is.  Casaubon,  Ph.  J.  Maus- 
sac,  Dionys.  Lambinus  (1572) :  among  the  Dutch, 
Swiss,  and  Germans,  Obert.  Giphanius  (van  Giffen, 
1604),  the  physician  Theod.  Zwinger  (a  friend  of 
and  fellow-labourer  with  Lambinus,  and  a  scholar  of 
Konrad  Gesner),  Camerarius  of  Bamberg  (1574), 
Wilh.  Hilden  of  Berlin  (1587),  Joh.  Sturm  (1589), 
Fred.  Sylburg  (1596),  &c. 

Within  a  period  of  eighty  years  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  besides  innumerable  editions  of  single 
writings  of  Aristotle,  there  appeared,  beginning 
with  the  Basle  edition,  which  Erasmus  of  Rotterdam 
superintended,  no  fewer  than  seven  Greek  editions 
of  the  entire  works  of  the  philosopher,  some  of 
which  were  repeatedly  reprinted.  There  was  also 
published  a  large  number  of  Latin  translations. 
From  facts  of  this  kind  we  may  come  to  some  con¬ 
clusion  as  to  the  interest  felt  by  the  learned  public 
in  that  age  in  the  writings  of  the  philosopher.  In 
England  we  see  no  signs  of  such  studies ;  and  it  is 
only  in  Casaubon  (in  the  preface  to  his  edition  of 
the  works  of  Aristotle)  that  we  meet  with  the  no¬ 
tice,  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  learned  physician,  Tho- 
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mas  Linacre  (1524),  and  with  the  co-operation  of 
his  friends  Latomer  and  Grocinius,  a  society  was 
formed  there  u  ad  illustrandam  Aristotelis  philoso- 
phiam  et  vertendos  denuo  ejus  libros.”  But  the 
undertaking  does  not  appear  to  have  been  carried 
into  execution. 

With  Casaubon,  who  intended  to  promote  the 
study  of  Aristotle  in  various  ways  (as  e.  g.  by  a 
collection  of  the  fragments  of  the  tvoXitzlcu,  see 
Casaub.  ad  Diog.  Latrt.  v.  27),  the  series  of  philo¬ 
logists  ends,  who  paid  attention  to  the  writings  of 
Aristotle ;  and  from  the  beginning  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  the 
history  of  Aristotelian  literature  is  a  perfect  blank. 
For  among  the  large  number  of  eminent  scholars 
which  the  Dutch  school  has  to  boast  of,  with  the 
exception  of  Daniel  Heinsius,  whose  desultory  la¬ 
bours  bestowed  on  the  Poetics  and  Ethics  hardly 
deserve  mentioning,  not  one  can  be  named  who 
made  Aristotle  the  subject  of  his  labours;  and  a 
complaint  made  by  Valckenaer,  respecting  the  neg¬ 
lect  of  the  philosopher  among  the  ancients,  applied 
at  the  same  time  to  the  philologists  of  his  own  age. 
(Valck.  ad  Schol.  Eurip.  Plioen.  p.  695.)  Nor  has 
England,  with  the  exception  of  some  editions  of 
the  Poetics  by  Burgess  and  Tyrwhitt,  Goulston 
and  Winstanley,  any  monument  of  such  studies 
worthy  of  notice.  In  Germany  lectures  on  the 
Aristotelian  philosophy  were  still  delivered  at  the 
universities  ;  but  with  the  exception  of  Rachelius, 
Piccart,  Schrader,  and  Conring,  who  are  of  little 
importance,  scarcely  any  one  can  be  mentioned  but 
the  learned  Joh.  Jonsenius  (or  Jonsius,  1624 — 
1659)  of  Holstein,  and  Melchior  Zeidler  of  Konigs- 
berg,  of  whom  the  first  rendered  some  valuable 
service  to  the  history  of  Aristotelian  literature 
( Historia  Peripatetica ,  attached  to  the  edition  of 
Launoi’s  work  de  varia  Aristotelis  fortuna ,  &c., 
Wittemberg,  1720,  ed.  Elswich.),  while  the  other 
was  actively  employed  on  the  criticism  and  exegesis 
of  the  philosopher’s  writings. 

In  Germany,  Lessing  was  the  first,  who,  in  his 
Dramaturgies  again  directed  attention  to  Aristotle, 
particularly  to  his  Poetics,  Rhetoric,  and  Ethics. 
Of  the  philologists,  Reiz,  and  the  school  of  F.  A. 
Wolf,  e.  g.  Spalding,  Fulleborn,  Delbriick,  and 
Yater,  again  applied  themselves  to  the  writings 
of.  Aristotle.  But  the  greatest  service  was  ren¬ 
dered  by  J.  G.  Schneider  of  Saxony  (17 82 — 1 822) 
by  his  edition  of  the  Politics  and  the  History  of  Ani¬ 
mals.  Several  attempts  at  translations  in  German 
were  made,  and  J.  G.  Buhle,  at  the  instigation  of 
Heyne  and  Wolf,  even  applied  himself  to  an  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  entire  works  of  Aristotle  (1791 — 1800), 
which  was  never  completed.  At  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  nineteenth  century,  their  ranks  were 
joined  by  Gottfried  Hermann  and  Goethe.  Mean¬ 
time  a  new  era  for  the  philosophical  and  philologi¬ 
cal  study  of  the  Stagirite  began  with  Hegel,  the 
founder  of  the  prevailing  philosophy  of  this  cen- 
tury,  who  properly,  so  to  say,  was  the  first  to  dis¬ 
close  to  the  world  the  deep  import  of  the  Greek 
philosopher,  and  strenuously  advocated  the  study  of 
his  works  as  the  noblest  problem  connected  with 
classical  philology.  At  the  same  time  the  Berlin 
academy,  through  Bekker  and  Brandis,  undertook 
an  entirely  new  recension  of  the  text ;  and  the  French 
Institute,  by  means  of  prize  essays,  happily  de¬ 
signed  and  admirably  executed,  promoted  the  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  several  works  of  Aristotle,  and 
the  means  ol  forming  a  judgment  respecting  them. 
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The  works  of  Ravaisson,  Michelet,  and  Barthele- 
my-St.  Hilaire  are  valuable  in  this  respect.  Seve¬ 
ral  French  translations  also  made  their  appearance.: 
In  England,  in  like  manner,  where  the  Ethics  and 
Rhetoric  of  Aristotle  still  maintained  their  place  in 
the  course  of  classical  instruction,  some  works  of 
merit  connected  with  the  study  of  Aristotle  have- 
appeared  of  late,  among  which  Taylor’s  transla¬ 
tion  may  be  particularly  mentioned. 

The  most  important  editions  of  the  entire  works 
of  Aristotle  are  :  1.  Aldina ,  editio  princeps,  by 
Aldus  Pius  Manutius,  Venice,  1495 — 98,  5  vols. 
fol.  (called  also  Aldina  major).  For  the  criticism 
of  the  text,  this  is  still  the  most  important  of  all 
the  old  editions.  2.  Basileensis  III.  Basil.  1550, 
fol.  2  vols.,  with  several  variations  from,  and  some 
essential  improvements  upon,  the  editio  princeps. 
It  has  been  especially  prized  for  the  criticism  of: 
the  Politics.  The  Basileensis  I.  and  II.,  which 
appeared  at  Basel  in  1531  and  1539,  are  nothing  . 
but  bad  reprints  of  the  editio  princeps.  3.  Camo-  •* 
tiana,  or  Aldina  minors  edited  by  Joh.  Bapt.  Camo- 
tius,  Venice,  1551 — 53,  6  vols.  8vo.  4.  Sylburg- 
iana,  Francof.  11  vols.  4to.  1584 — 87.  This 

edition  of  Sylburg’s  surpassed  all  the  previous  ones, 
and  even  the  critic  of  the  present  day  cannot  dispense 
with  it.  5.  Casauboniana,  Lugd.  Batav.  1590,  by 
Isaac  Casaubon,  2  vols.  fol.  reprinted  in  1597,  1605, , 
1646.  This  is  the  first  Greek  and  Latin  edition 
of  the  entire  works  of  Aristotle,  but  prepared  has¬ 
tily,  and  now  worthless.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  the  6.  Du  Valliana,  Paris,  1619  and  1629, . 
2  vols.  fol.;  1639,  4  vols.  fol.  by  Guil.  Du  Val. 
Much  more  important  is  the  7.  Bipontina  (not 
completed),  edited  by  Joh.  Gotti.  Buhle  1791  — 
1800,  5  vols.  8 vo.  It  contains  only  the  Organon 
and  the  rhetorical  and  poetical  writings.  The 
continuation  was  prevented  by  the  conflagration  of 
Moscow,  in  which  Buhle  lost  the  materials  which 
he  had  collected.  The  first  volume,  which  con¬ 
tains,  amongst  other  things,  a  most  copious  enume¬ 
ration  of  all  the  earlier  editions,  translations,  and 
commentaries,  is  of  great  literary  value.  The  cri¬ 
tical  remarks  contain  chiefly  the  variations  of  older 
editions.  Little  is  done  in  it  for  criticism  itself . 
and  exegesis.  8.  Bekkeriana.  Berolini,  1831 — 
1840,  ex  recensione  Imman uelis  Bekker,  edid.  , 
Acad.  Reg.  Boruss.,  2  vols.  text,  1  vol.  Latin  trans¬ 
lations  by  various  authors,  which  are  not  always  ! 
good  and  well  chosen,  and  not  always  in  accordance  i 
with  the  text  of  the  new  recension.  Besides  these, 
there  are  to  be  2  vols.  of  scholia  edited  by  Brandis,  , 
of  which  only  the  first  volume  has  yet  appeared. 
This  is  the  first  edition  founded  on  a  diligent 
though  not  always  complete  comparison  of  ancient  I 
MSS.  It  forms  the  commencement  of  a  new  era  for 
the  criticism  of  the  text  of  Aristotle.  Unfortunately, 
there  is  still  no  notice  given  of  the  MSS.  made  use  I 
of,  and  the  course  in  consequence  pursued  by  the  i 
editor,  which  occasions  great  difficulty  in  making  u 
a  critical  use  of  this  edition.  Bekker’s  edition  i 
has  been  reprinted  at  Oxford,  in  1 1  vols.  8vo., 
with  the  Indices  of  Sylburg.  Besides  these,  there  I 
is  a  stereotype  edition  published  by  Tauchnitz, 
Lips.  1832,  16mo.  in  16  vols.,  and  another  edition 
of  the  text,  by  Weise,  in  one  volume,  Lips.  1843. 

III.  Enumeration  and  review  of  the 
writings  of  Aristotle. 

We  possess  no  safe  materials  for  a  chronological  i 
arrangement  of  the  several  writings,  such  as  was 
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attempted  by  Samuel  Petitus.  ( Miscell .  iv.  9.)  The  I 
citations  in  the  separate  writings  are  of  no  use  for 
this  purpose,  as  they  are  often  additions  made  by 
a  later  hand ;  and,  not  unfrequently,  two  writings 
refer  reciprocally  to  each  other.  (Ritter,  Gesch.  der 
Philosophic ,  iii.  p.  29,  not.  1,  p.  35,  not.  2.)  More- 
j  over,  such  an  arrangement  is  of  small  importance 
t  for  the  works  of  a  philosopher  like  Aristotle. 

A  systematic  arrangement  was  first  given  to  the 
I  writings  of  Aristotle  by  Andronicus  of  Rhodes. 
i  He  placed  together  in  pragmaties  (' irpaygareiai ) 
the  works  which  treated  of  the  same  subjects,  the 
logical,  physical,  &c.  _  (Porphyr.  Vit.  Plotin.  24  ; 

|  Casiri,  Biblioth.  Arabico-Escorialens.  p.  308.)  His 
1  arrangement,  in  which  the  logical  pragmaty  came 
|  first,  agreed,  as  it  appears,  in  many  other  respects 
I  with  the  present  arrangement  in  the  editions. 
(Ravaisson,  Essai  sur  la  Metaphys.  i.  pp.  22 — 27.) 

I  He  seems  to  have  been  followed  by  Adrastus,  as  is 
in  part  testified  by  the  express  evidence  of  Greek 
interpreters.  The  arrangement  of  Andronicus  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  preserved  in  the  division  pecu¬ 
liar  to  the  Latins  (Kara  Aarivovs),  i.  e.  to  the  Latin 
r  translators  and  expositors  from  the  fourth  to  the 

!  sixth  century,  which  is  spoken  of  in  one  or  two 
notices  in  the  MSS.  of  Aristotle  collated  by  Bekker. 
{Arist.  Opp.  ed.  Bekker,  Rhet.  i.  8,  p.  1368,  b. 
ii.  init.  p.  1377,  b.,  iii.  init.  p.  1403,  b.)  The  di¬ 
visions  of  the  Greek  commentators  may  be  found 
in  Stahr  ( Aristot .  ii.  p.  254),  with  which  David  ad 
\  Categ.  p.  24  ;  Philop.  ad  Categ.  p.  36,  ed.  Berolin. 
may  be  compared.  They  separate  the  writings  of 
Aristotle  into  three  principal  divisions.  1.  Theoretic. 
2.  Practical.  3.  Logical  or  organical ,  which  again 
have  their  subdivisions.  The  arrangement  in  the 
i  oldest  printed  edition  of  the  entire  works  rests 
probably  upon  a  tradition,  which  in  its  essential 
|  features  may  reach  back  as  far  as  Andronicus.  In 
!  the  Aldina  the  Organon  (the  logical  writings)  comes 
j  first;  then  follow  the  works  on  physical  science, 
including  the  Problems ;  then  the  mathematical 
and  metaphysical  writings  ;  at  the  end  the  writings 
which  belong  to  practical  philosophy,  to  which  in 
i  the  following  editions  the  Rhetoric  and  Poetics 
are  added.  This  arrangement  has  continued  to  be 
the  prevailing  one  down  to  the  present  day.  In 
the  following  survey  we  adhere  to  the  arrangement 
;  adopted  by  Zell,  who  divides  the  works  into, 
A  .Doctrinal,  b.  Historical,  c.  Miscellaneous,  d.  Let¬ 
ters,  e.  Poems  and  Speeches.  Every  systematic 
division  of  course  has  reference  principally  to  the 
i  first  class.  The  principle  to  be  kept  in  view  in 
the  division  of  these  works  must  be  determined 
from  what  Aristotle  says  himself.  According  to 
:  him,  every  kind  of  knowledge  has  for  its  object 
either,  1,  Merely  the  ascertainment  of  truth,  or 
i  2,  Besides  this,  an  operative  activity.  The  latter 
has  for  its  result  either  the  production  of  a  work 
(iroietj/),  or  the  result  is  the  act  itself,  and  its  pro¬ 
cess  (iTpaTT€Lv).  Accordingly  every  kind  of  know¬ 
ledge  is  either  I.  Productive,  poetic  {e'mo'T'qgq 
'RoiTjTiK'J] ) ;  or  II.  Practical  {emar'qgq  ir  paicr  ncr'i)  ; 
or  III.  Theoretical  ( iivLarrigT]  Sewp-qTiK'q).*  Theo¬ 
retical  knowledge  has  three  main  divisions 
i  aocpicu,  irpaygareiai),  namely  :  1.  Physical  science 
i  {^unrig-q  (pvcriuri)  ;  2.  Mathematics  (eV.  gaO-qga- 
!  rucq)  •  3.  7]^  doctrine  of  absolute  existence  (in 
Aristotle  TTpuT-q  (piXoaocpia,  or  knunrigri  &eoAo- 

*  Metaph.  K.  6,  p.  226,  Brandis,  E.  1  and  2  ; 
Eth.  Nic .  vi.  3  and  4, 
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yucrf,  or  simply  aocpia).*  Practical  science,  or 
practical  philosophy  (t ?  (piXoaocpia  irepl  rd  dvdpoj- 
-mva,  r\  ttoXltuct],  in  the  general  sense  of  the  word, 
Eth.  Nic.  i.  2,  Magna  Moral,  i.  1,  Rhet.  i.  2), 
teaches  a  man  to  know  the  highest  purpose  of 
human  life,  and  the  proper  mode  of  striving  to 
attain  it  with  respect  to  dispositions  and  actions. 
It  is  1.  with  reference  to  the  individual  man,  ethics 
(gdiK-q)  ;  2.  With  reference  to  the  family  and  do¬ 
mestic  concerns,  Oeconomics  ( oiKovogiur) )  ;  3.  With 
reference  to  the  state,  Polities  {tvoMtikti,  in  the 
more  restricted  sense  of  the  word ;  Eth.  Nic.  x.  9). 
Lastly,  in  so  far  as  science  is  a  scientific  mode  of 
regarding  knowledge  and  cognition  itself,  and  its 
forms  and  conditions,  and  the  application  of  them, 
it  is — IV.  ,E7n(rT77/u,?7  (TKoirovcra  Trtpl  dirodeigeus 
ual  eviarggr/s  {Metaph.  K.  i.  p.  213,  Brandis), 
which  must  precede  the  irpuT-q  (piAocroffia.  {Met. 
T.  3,  p.  66,  lin.  24.)  This  is  Dialectics  or  Analytics , 
or,  according  to  our  use  of  terms,  Logic.  Some¬ 
times  Aristotle  recognises  only  the  two  main  divi¬ 
sions  of  practical  and  theoretical  philosophy.  ( Me¬ 
taph.  ii.  1,  p.  36,  Brand.) 

A.  Doctrinal  Works. 

1.  Dialectics  and  I/ogic. 

The  extant  logical  writings  are  comprehended 
as  a  whole  under  the  title  Organon  {i.  e.  instru¬ 
ment  of  science).  They  are  occupied  with  the 
investigation  of  the  method  by  which  man  arrives 
at  knowledge.  Aristotle  develops  the  rules  and 
laws  of  thinking  and  cognition  from  the  nature  of 
the  cognoscent  faculty  in  man.  An  insight  into 
the  nature  and  formation  of  conclusions  and  of 
proof  by  means  of  conclusions,  is  the  common  aim 
and  centre  of  all  the  separate  six  works  composing 
the  Organon.  Of  these,  some  (  Topica  and  Elench. 
Sophist.)  have  the  practical  tendency  of  teaching  us 
how,  in  disputing,  to  make  ourselves  masters  of 
the  probable,  and,  in  attacking  and  defending,  to 
guard  ourselves  against  false  conclusions  (Dialectics, 
Eristics).  In  the  others,  on  the  other  hand,  which 
are  more  theoretical  {analytica),  and  which  contain 
the  doctrine  of  conclusions  (Syllogistics)  and  of 
proof  (Apodeictics),  the  object  is  certain,  strictly 
demonstrable  knowledge. 

Literature  of  the  Organon. — Organon,  ed.  Pacius 
a  Beriga,  Morgiis,  1584,  Francof.  1597,  4to. ; 
Elementa  logices  Aristot.  ed.  Trendelenburg,  Berol. 
1836,  8  vo.  2nd.  ed.  1842  ;  Explanations  thereon 
in  German,  Berlin,  1842,  8vo. — Weinholtz,  De 
finibus  et  pretio  logices  Arist.  Rostochii,  1824. — 
Brandis,  Utber  die  Reihenfolge  der  Bucher  des  Or¬ 
ganon,  &c.,  in  the  Abhandl.  d.  Berl.  Aikad.,  1835, 
p.249,  &c. — Biese,  die  Philosophic  des  Aristot.  i.  pp. 
45-318. — J.  Barthelemy  St.  Hilaire,  De  la  Logique 
d'A ristote,  Memoire  couronnee  par  l’lnstitut,  Paris, 
1838,  2  vols.  8vo. 

The  usual  succession  of  the  logical  writings  in 
the  editions  is  as  follows  : 

1.  The  KarriyoplaL  {Praedicamenta).  In  this 
work  Aristotle  treats  of  the  (ten)  highest  and  most 
comprehensive  generic  ideas,  under  which  all  the 
attributes  of  things  may  be  subordinated  as  species. 
These  are  essence  or  substance  {rj  ovaia),  quantity 
(7 rocrou),  quality  {it olov),  relation  {irpos  tl ),  place 
(71*00),  time  (7roTe),  situation  {K€L<r6at.),  possession  or 
having  (ex^m),  action  {tvolclv),  suffering  irdax^^). 


*  Metaphys.  E.  1,  K.  1,  L.  1. 
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The  origin  of  these  categories,  according  to  Tren¬ 
delenburg’s  investigation,  is  of  a  linguistic-grammati¬ 
cal  nature.  (Trend,  de  Arist.  Categ.  Berol.  1833, 
8vo.) 

2.  riepl  ipgyvdas  ( de  Elocutione  oratorio ),  i.  e. 
concerning  the  expression  of  thoughts  by  means  of 
speech.  By  epyr/vda  Aristotle  understands  the 
import  of  all  the  component  parts  of  judgments 
and  conclusions.  As  the  Categories  are  of  a  gram¬ 
matical  origin,  so  also  this  small  treatise,  which 
was  probably  not  quite  completed,  was,  as  it  were, 
the  first  attempt  at  a  philosophical  system  of  gram¬ 
mar.  (See  Classen,  de  Grammaticae  Graecae  Pri- 
mordiis ,  Bonnae,  1829,  p.  52;  K.  E.  Geppert, 
Darstellunq  der  Grammatischen  Kateqorien ,  Berlin, 
1836,  p.  11.) 

After  these  propaedeutical  treatises,  in  which 
definitions  (opoi)  and  propositions  ( irpordcreis )  are 
treated  of,  there  follow,  as  the  first  part  of  Logic, 
properly  so  called,  3.  The  two  books  ’AraAirri/ca 
irppTepa  ( Analytica  prior  a),  the  theory  of  conclu¬ 
sions.  The  title  is  derived  from  the  resolution  of 
the  conclusion  into  its  fundamental  component 
parts  (avaXveiv).  The  word  irporepa,  appended  to 
the  title,  is  from  a  later  hand.  4.  The  two  books, 
'AvaXvTLKa  vcrrepa  (also  bevrepa,  geyaKa),  treat, 
the  first  of  demonstrable  (apodeictic)  knowledge, 
the  second  of  the  application  of  conclusions  to  proof. 
5.  The  eight  books  Tottikuv  embrace  Dialectics, 

L  e.  the  logic  of  the  probable  according  to  Aristotle. 
It  is  the  method  of  arriving  at  farther  conclusions 
on  every  problem  according  to  probable  propositions 
and  general  points  of  view.  From  these  last, 
(ToVoi,  sedes  et  fontes  argumentorum ,  loci ,  Cic.  Top. 
c.  2,  Orat.  c.  14,)  the  work  takes  its  name.  We 
must  regard  as  an  appendix  to  the  Topica  the 
treatise,  6 ,  Depl  aotpicniKuv  e\4yx^>v,  concerning 
the  fallacies  which  only  apparently  prove  something 
to  us.  Published  separately  by  Winckelmann, 
Leipzig,  1833,  as  an  appendix  to  his  edition  of 
Plato’s  Euthydemus. 

2.  Theoretical  Philosophy. 

Its  three  parts  are  Physics ,  Mathematics ,  and 
Metaphysics.  In  Physics,  theoretical  philosophy 
considers  material  substances,  which  have  the 
source  of  motion  in  themselves  (to  ovra  fj  klvou- 
geva).  In  mathematics  the  subject  is  the  attri¬ 
butes  of  quantity  and  extension  (to  ttcktov  Kal  to 
avvexes),  which  are  external  to  motion  indeed, 
but  not  separate  from  things  (xa>pnrra),  though 
they  are  still  independent,  uaO ’  avra  gevovra. 
Metaphysics  (in  Arist.  npuTg  (piXoarocpia ,  aoepia, 
d-eoAoyta,  S-eoAoxifci)  eTnarligri,  or  (pi\ooo<p'ia 
simply)  have  to  do  with  existence  in  itself  and  as 
such  (to  ov  f)  ov ,  Met.  I\  1,  E.  1),  which  in  like 
manner  is  external  to  motion ;  but  at  the  same 
time  exists  by  itself  separably  from  individual 
things  (to  x(JiPLa'T^v  Ka ^  dfdvrjTov).  Their 
subject  therefore  is  the  universal,  the  ultimate 
causes  of  things,  the  best,  the  first  (to  tcaOoAov, 
ra  curia,  to  dpicrrov,  rd  irpwTa ,  irepl  apxa-s  ctvkt- 
rrigri),  absolute  existence,  and  the  one.  To  this 
last  branch  belong 

The  Metaphysics ,  in  14  books  (to <v  gera  ra 
(pvoiKa,  A — N),  which  probably  originated  after 
Aristotle’s  death  in  the  collection  of  originally  in¬ 
dependent  treatises.  The  title  also  is  of  late 
origin.  It  occurs  first  in  Plutarch  (Alex.  c.  7),  | 
and  must  probably  be  traced  back  to  Andronicus  j 
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of  Rhodes.  Out  of  this  pragmaty  there  have  been 
lost  the  writings  Ile/ff  cpiXoaocpias,  in  three  books, , 
containing  the  first  sketch  of  metaphysics,  and  a 
description  of  the  Pythagorean  and  Platonic  philo¬ 
sophy  ;  and  Ilepl  Ideas,  in  at  least  four  books,  a 
polemic  representation  of  the  Platonic  doctrine  of 
ideas.  (See  Brandis,  Diatribe  de  perd.  Arist. 
libr.  21.  14.) 

Literature  of  the  Metaphysics.  The  edition  by 
Brandis,  Berlin,  1823,  of  which  hitherto  only  the 
first  vol.,  containing  the  text,  has  appeared.  Scho¬ 
lia  Graeca  in  Arist.  Met.  ed.  Brandis,  Berol.  1837, 
8vo.  iv.  1  ;  Biese,  die  Philosophic  des  Arist.  i.  pp. 
310 — 661;  Michelet,  Examen  critique  de  la  Me- 
taph.  d' Arist.,  Paris,  1836  ;  Ravaisson,  Sur  la 
Metaph.  d' Arist.,  Paris,  1838  ;  Glaser,  die  Metaph. 
des  Arist.  nach  Composition ,  Inhalt ,  und  Methode. 
Berlin,  1841 ;  Vater,  Vindiciae  tlieologiae  Aristo- 
telis,  Lips.  1795  ;  Brandis,  Diatribe  de  perd.  Arist. 
libr.  de  Ideis  et  de  Bono,  sive  de  Philosophia ,  Bon¬ 
nae,  1823,  and  Rheinisches  Museum ,  ii.  2,  p.  208, 
&c.,  4,  p.  558,  &c.;  Trendelenburg,  Platonis  de  Ideis 
et  Numeris  Doctrina  ex  Aristotele  illustrata ,  Lips. 
1826  ;  Starke,  de  Arist.  de  Intelligentia ,  sive  de 
Mente  Sententia ,  Neo-Ruppini,  1833,  4to. ;  Bonitz, 
Observationes  criticae  in  Aristotelis  libr  os  metapliy- 
sicos ,  Berol.  1842. 

Mathematics ,  the  second  science  in  the  sphere  of 
Theoretical  Philosophy,  is  treated  of  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  writings  of  Aristotle  : — 

1.  Ylepl  droyuv  y  pay  guv,  i.  e.  concerning  indi¬ 
visible  lines,  intended  as  a  proof  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  infinite  divisibility  of  magnitudes.  This  work 
was  attributed  by  several  ancient  critics  to  Theo¬ 
phrastus.  Ed.  princeps  by  Stephanus,  1557. 

2.  M.rixavMQ-  TTpoSAr/gara,  Mechanical  Problems, 
critically  and  exegetically  edited  by  Van  Capelle, 
Amstelod.  1812.  The  Roman  writer  Vitruvius 
made  diligent  use  of  this  treatise. 

We  now  come  to  the  third  main  division  of 
Theoretical  Philosophy,  viz.  Physics  or  Natural 
science  (Tpaygarda  s.  gedoSos  (pvaiKT),  kmaTijgri 
Trepl  (pvaeus,  loropla  7r epl  cpvreus,  Phys.  i.  1  ;  de 
Caelo ,  iii.  1.)  According  to  the  way  in  which  it 
is  treated  of  by  Aristotle,  it  exhibits  the  following 
division  and  arrangement :  The  science  of  Physics 
considers  as  well  the  universal  causes  and  relations 
of  entire  nature,  as  the  individual  natural  bodies. 
The  latter  are  either  simple  and  therefore  eternal 
and  imperishable,  as  the  heaven,  the  heavenly 
bodies,  and  the  fundamental  powers  of  the  elements 
(warm,  cold,  moist,  dry)  ;  or  they  are  compound, 
earthly,  and  perishable.  The  compound  physical 
substances  are,  1.  such  as  are  formed  immediately 
by  the  above-mentioned  fundamental  forces,  as  the 
elements — fire,  air,  water,  earth  ;  2.  collections  of 
homogeneous  matter  (dyoioyspr},  similaria ),  which 
are  compounded  of  the  elements,  e.  g.  stones,  blood, 
bones,  flesh ;  3.  heterogeneous  component  parts  (avo- 
goLogeprj ,  dissimilaria ),  as  e.  g.  head,  hand,  &c., 
which  are  compounded  of  different  homogeneous 
constituent  parts,  as  of  bones,  blood,  flesh,  &c.; 

4.  organized  objects  compounded  of  such  hetero¬ 
geneous  constituent  parts  :  animals,  plants.  The 
course  of  observation  and  investigation  proceeds 
from  the  whole  and  universal  to  the  particular  and 
individual ;  but  in  the  case  of  each  individual 
portion  of  the  representation,  from  the  cognoscent 
observation  of  the  external  appearance  to  the  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  causes.  (Phys.  i.  1,  iii.  1;  df 
Partib.  Animal ,  i.  5  ;  Hist.  Anim.  i.  6.  §  4,  Schnei- 
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der.)  In  the  latter  the  most  important  thing  is 
the  investigation  of  the  purpose  (to  ov  eVe/ca, 
causa  finalis),  by  means  of  which  one  arrives  at 
the  idea  of  the  thing  (\6yos,  or  rd  rl  fjv  eivai). 
Aristotle  reproaches  the  older  investigators  with 
having  neglected  to  penetrate  into  the  purpose  and 
idea  (TeAos  and  \6yos)  of  the  individual  sides  and 
parts  of  nature,  and  with  having  always  sought 
merely  for  the  material  cause  of  things.  (De 
Generatione ,  v.  1,  ii.  6.)  In  this  investigation  of 
the  purpose,  the  leading  idea  is  always  to  shew, 
that  the  natural  object,  which  forms  the  subject  of 
investigation,  corresponds  most  completely  in  the 
way  in  which  it  exists  to  the  idea  intended  to  be 
realized,  and  accordingly  best  fulfils  its  purpose. 
(De  Partib.  Anim.  i.  5 ;  Phys.  i.  8 ;  De  Incessu 
,  Anim.  2.) 

According  to  this  mode  of  considering  the  writ- 
;  ings  of  this  pragmaty,  they  will  be  arranged  in  the 
!  following  manner  : — 

1.  The  eight  books  of  Physics  ((pvaiKrj  dupoaais, 
called  also  by  others  n epl  apxdv  ;  the  last  three 
books  are  likewise  entitled  tv epl  Kiv-qaews  by  Sim- 

)  plicius,  Prooem.  ad  Pliys.  and  ad  vi.  pp.  404-5, 

;  ed.  Berol.)  In  these  Aristotle  develops  the 
general  principles  of  natural  science.  (Cosmology.) 

The  investigation  of  the  principles  of  the  uni- 
i  verse  is  naturally  succeeded  by  the  consideration 
of  the  principal  parts  of  it,  the  heaven,  the  heavenly 
bodies,  and  the  elements.  There  follows  accord¬ 
ingly, 

2.  The  work  concerning  the  Heaven  (t repl  ovpa- 
vov),  in  four  books,  which  is  entitled  ivepl  uoapov 
by  Alexander  of  Aphrodisias.  (Fabric.  Bibl.  Gr. 
iii.  p.  230,  Harl.)  According  to  an  astronomical 
notice  in  i.  12,  the  work  was  composed  after  the 
year  b.  c.  357.  See  Keppler,  Astron.  opt.  p.  35*7  ; 
Bailly,  Histoire  de  V Astronomic,  p.  244. 

3.  The  two  books  on  Production  omd  Destruction 
(tv epl  yereaeus  Kal  c pdopas,  de  Generatione  et  Cor¬ 
ruption),  develop  the  general  laws  of  production 
and  destruction,  which  are  indicated  more  definitely 
in  the  process  of  formation  which  goes  on  in 
inorganic  nature,  or  in  meteorological  phaenomena. 
The  consideration  of  this  forms  the  contents  of  the 

4.  Four  books  on  Meteorology  (pereoopoXoyLKa., 
de  Meteoris).  This  work,  which  is  distinguished 
by  the  clearness  and  ease  of  its  style,  was  com¬ 
posed  after  b.  c.  341,  and  before  the  time  when  an 

1 1  acquaintance  with  India  was  obtained  by  Alex¬ 
ander’s  expedition.  (St.  Croix,  Examen  critique 
i  des  Hist,  dAlex.  p.  703  ;  Ideler,  Meteorologia  vet. 

•  Graecor.  et  Rom.,  Berol.  1832.)  It  contains  the 
groundwork  of  a  physical  geography.  It  has  been 
edited  by  Ideler,  Lips.  1834,  2  vols.,  with  a  pro¬ 
fuse  commentary.  This  work  is  commonly  fol- 

i  lowed  in  the  editions  by  the  treatise 

5.  On  the  Universe  (ivepl  uoapov,  de  Mundo),  a 
:  letter  to  Alexander,  which  treats  the  subject  of  the 

last  two  works  in  a  popular  tone  and  a  rhetorical 
style  altogether  foreign  to  Aristotle.  The  whole 
is  probably  a  translation  of  a  work  with  the  same 
[  title  by  Appuleius,  as  Stahr  (Arist.  bei  den  Romern , 

•  P*  165,  &c.)  has  endeavoured  to  prove.  Osann 
ascribes  it  to  the  Stoic  Chrysippus  (Beitrage  zur 
Griech.  u.  Rom.  Litt.  Gesch.,  Darmstadt,  1835,  vol.  i. 

■  pp.  141 — 283.)  The  latest  editor  of  Appuleius 
(Hildebrand,  Prolegg.  ad  Appul.  vol.  i.  p.  xli.,  &c.), 
on  the  contrary,  looks  upon  the  Latin  work  as  the 
!  translation. 

To  the  same  division  of  this  pragmaty  belongs 
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the  small  fragment  on  the  local  names  of  several 
winds  (avepccv  &eaeis  Kal  Tvpoapyoptai,  out  of  the 
larger  work  ivepl  agpeicav  I)iog.  L.  v. 

26 ;  printed  in  Arist.  Opp.,  ed.  Du  Val.  vol.  ii.  p. 
848),  and  a  fragment  extant  only  in  a  Latin  form, 
De  Nili  Incremento. 

The  close  of  the  fourth  book  of  the  Meteorologies 
conducts  us  to  the  consideration  of  earthly  natural 
bodies  composed  of  homogeneous  parts  (opoiopeprj). 
Separate  treatises  on  the  inorganic  bodies  of  the 
same  class,  e.  g .  ire  pi  ueraWcov  (Olympiod.  ad 
Arist.  Meteorol.  i.  5,  vol.  i.  p.  133,  Ideler),  and 
-rrepl  rrjs  \ldov  (Diog.  L.  v.  26),  have  perished. 
Among  the  works  on  organic  natural  bodies,  Aris¬ 
totle  himself  (Meteor,  i.  1)  places  first  those  on 
the  animal  kingdom,  to  the  scientific  consideration 
of  which  he  devoted,  according  to  Pliny  (H.  N. 
viii.  17),  fifty,  according  to  Antigonus  Carystius 
(c.  66),  seventy  treatises.  Respecting  the  scien¬ 
tific  arrangement  of  the  extant  works  of  this 
pragmaty  see  Trendelenburg,  ad  Arist.  de  Anima 
Prooem.  p.  114,  &c.  The  work  which  we  must 
place  first  is 

6.  The  History  of  Animals  (ivepl  laropla , 

called  by  Aristotle  himself  at  tv  epl  r  a  £a>a  taro- 
ptai  and  laropla,  De  Partibus,  iii.  14.  §  5) 

in  nine  books.  In  this  work  Aristotle  treats, 
chiefly  in  the  way  of  description,  of  all  the  peculi¬ 
arities  of  this  division  of  the  natural  kingdom, 
according  to  genera,  classes,  and  species ;  making 
it  his  chief  endeavour  to  give  all  the  characteristics 
of  each  animal  according  to  its  external  and  in¬ 
ternal  vital  functions ;  according  to  the  manner  of 
its  copulation,  its  mode  of  life,  and  its  character. 
This  enormous  work,  partly  the  fruit  of  the  kingly 
liberality  of  Alexander,  has  not  reached  us  quite 
complete.  On  the  other  hand,  respecting  a  tenth 
book  appended  in  the  MSS.,  which  treats  of  the 
conditions  of  the  productive  power,  scholars  are  not 
agreed.  Scaliger  wants  to  introduce  it  between 
the  7th  and  8th  books  ;  Camus  regards  it  as  the 
treatise  spoken  of  by  Diogenes  Laertius :  vtvep 
r ov  prj  yevvav  ;  Schneider  doubts  its  authenticity. 
According  to  a  notice  in  several  MSS.  (p.  633,  ed. 
Berolin.),  it  originates  in  the  Latin  recension  of 
the  writings  of  Aristotle.  Respecting  the  plan, 
contents,  history,  and  editions  of  the  work,  Schnei¬ 
der  treats  at  length  in  the  Epimctra  in  the  first 
vol.  of  his  edition.  The  best  edition  is  by  Schnei¬ 
der,  in  four  vols.  8vo.,  Lips.  1811. 

This  work,  the  observations  in  which  are  the 
triumph  of  ancient  sagacity,  and  have  been  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  results  of  the  most  recent  investiga¬ 
tions  (Cuvier),  is  followed  by 

7.  The  four  books  on  the  Parts  of  Animals  (tv epl 
%dwv  poptoov),  in  which  Aristotle,  after  describing 
the  phaenomena  in  each  species  develops  the  causes 
of  these  phaenomena  by  means  of  the  idea  to  be 
formed  of  the  purpose  which  is  manifested  in  the 
formation  of  the  animal.  According  to  Titze  (de 
Arist.  Opp.Serie,  pp.55 — 58),  the  first  book  of  this 
work  forms  the  introduction  to  the  entire  preceding- 
work  on  animals,  and  was  edited  by  him  under 
the  title  A oyos  ivepl  (pvaecos  paXiara  pedobiuos, 
Prag.  1819,  and  Leipzig,  1823,  8vo.,  with  a  Ger¬ 
man  translation  and  remarks.  This  work,  too,  as 
regards  its  form,  belongs  to  the  most  complete  and 
attractive  of  the  works  of  Aristotle.  There  is  a 
separate  work  in  five  books 

8.  On  the  Generation  of  Animals  (tv epl  %<&(av 
yeveaews),  which  treats  of  the  generation  of  ani- 
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mals  and  the  organs  of  generation.  The  fifth  hook 
however  does  not  belong  to  this  work,  but  is  a 
treatise  on  the  changes  which  the  several  parts  of 
the  body  suffer. 

9.  De  Incessu  Animalium  {irepl  faa>u  iropeias), 
the  close  of  which  (c.  1.9.  p.  713,  ed.  Beklc.),  after 
the  external  phaenomena  of  the  animal  kingdom 
and  of  animal  organization  have  been  treated  of, 
leads  us  to  the  consideration  of  the  internal  cause 
of  these,  the  soul.  The  consideration  of  this  is 
taken  up  by  Aristotle  in  the 

1 0.  Three  hooks  on  the  Soul  (ire pi  \pvxfjs).  After 
he  has  criticised  the  views  of  earlier  investigators, 
he  himself  defines  the  soul  to  be  “the  internal 
formative  principle  of  a  body  which  may  be  per¬ 
ceived  by  the  senses,  and  is  capable  of  life”  {elSos 
croogaTos  (pvcriuov  dwayei  farjv  exouros).  Such  an 
internal  formative  principle  is  an  errs \ex*ia  ’■>  (re¬ 
specting  this  expression,  see  Biese,  Phil,  des  Arist. 
pp.  355,  452,  479,  &c.) ;  the  soul  is  therefore  the 
entelecheia  of  a  body  capable  of  life,  or  organized  : 
it  is  its  essence  (oucrfci),  its  \6yos.  This  work  has 
been  edited  by  Trendelenburg,  Jenae,  1833,  8vo. — 
one  of  the  most  excellent  editions  of  any  separate 
portion  of  Aristotle’s  writings  in  point  of  criticism 
and  explanation.  With  this  work  the  following 
treatises  are  connected,  in  which  individual  sub¬ 
jects  are  carried  out : 

11.  On  the  Motion  of  Animals  {ire pi  facov 
aeus). 

12.  Parva  Naturalia,  a  series  of  essays,  which, 
according  to  their  plan,  form  an  entire  work  ( de 
Sensu,  c.  1)  on  sense  and  the  sensible.  These 
treatises  come  next  in  the  following  succession  : 

(a)  On  Memory  and  Recollection  {irepl  guijggs 
Kal  auagugcrecos). 

(5)  On  Sleep  and  Waking  {irepl  vir vov  Kal  eypg- 
yopaews). 

( c )  On  Dreams  ( wepl  evvirviwv). 

(d)  Tie  pi  TTjS  KaO '  virvov  pavnugs  {de  Divinatione 
per  Somnurn). 

( e )  riepl  gaKpoSiorgros  Kal  /3paxv§LorgTos  (d# 
Longitudine  et  Brevitate  Vitae). 

{/)  nepl  veorgros  Kal  ygpoos  {de  Juventute  et 
Semctute). 

{</)  Tlepl  dvairuorjs  {de  Respiration e). 

{h)  Tlepl  fags  Kal  Savarov  {de  Vita  et  Morte). 

With  these  treatises  closes  the  circle  of  the 
Aristotelian  doctrine  of  animals  and  animal  life. 

13.  The  treatise  de  Sensu,  according  to  Trendel¬ 
enburg’s  conjecture,  has  come  down  to  us  in  an 
incomplete  form,  and  the  extant  fragment  ire  pi 
dKovcrrcau*  probably  belongs  to  it.  The  same  is 
probably  the  case  with  the  treatise 

14.  On  Colours  {ire pi  xpugar on'),  which,  how¬ 
ever,  Titze  (/.  c.p.  67)  regards  as  a  fragment  of  the 
lost  work  on  Plants.  The  fragment  irepl  irvevgaros 
{de  Spiritu),  of  doubtful  authenticity,  and,  accord¬ 
ing  to  recent  investigations,  the  production  of  a 
Stoic,  is  connected,  as  regards  its  subject,  with  the 
treatise  irepl  dvairvogs.  The  treatise  on  Physio¬ 
gnomies  {(pvaioyuugiKa)  printed  in  Franz,  Script-ores 
Physiognomid  veteres,  in  like  manner,  is  connected 
with  the  scientific  consideration  of  animal  life. 


*  Preserved  by  Porphyrins,  ad  Ptolemaei  Har¬ 
monica,  printed  in  Patrit.  Discuss.  Perip.  p.  85,  &c. 
and  in  Wallis,  Opp.  Oxon.  1699,  vol.  iii.  p.  246,  &c. 

t  See  Arist.  Hist.  Anim.  v.  1 ,  de  Partib.  Anim. 
ii.  10,  deJuvent.  et  Sated,  vi.  1,  de  Generat.  Anim. 
i.  1,  extr.  i,  23,  and  in  other  passages. 
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The  organization  of  plants  had  been  treated  of 
by  Aristotle  in  a  separate  work  {irepl  <pvrwv).\ 
The  extant 

15.  Two  books  ITegi  <pvrd>v  {de  Plantis ),  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  remark  in  the  preface,  are  a  translation  i 
from  a  Latin  translation,  which  again  was  founded 
on  an  Arabic  version  of  the  original.  In  spite  of 
all  the  doubts  which  have  been  raised  against  their 
authenticity,  there  are  many  expressions  found  in 
them  which  bear  an  undoubtedly  Aristotelian 
stamp.  (Compare  Henschel,  de  Arist.  Botan.  Philos. 
Yratislaviae,  1823.) 

Several  anatomical  works  of  Aristotle  have  been 
lost.  He  was  the  first  person  who  in  any  especial 
manner  advocated  anatomical  investigations,  and 
shewed  the  necessity  of  them  for  the  study  of  the 
natural  sciences.  He  frequently  refers  to  investi¬ 
gations  of  his  own  on  the  subject.  {Hist.  Anim. 
i.  17,  extr.,  iii.  2,  vi.  10.)  Diog.  Laert.  (v.  25) 
mentions  eight  books  dvarogdv,  and  one  book 
eK\oyrj  dvaTogcov,  by  Aristotle.  According  to 
Aristotle’s  own  intimations  {de  Gen.  An.  ii.  7,  de 
Part.  An.  iv.  5),  these  writings  were  illustrated  by 
drawings.  The  treatise  Evhggos  rj  irepl  faxv^, 
a  dialogue  called  after  Eudemus  of  Cyprus,  the 
friend  of  the  philosopher,  has  also  been  lost.  In 
this  work,  of  which  a  considerable  fragment  has 
been  preserved  by  Plutarch  {de  Consol,  ad  Apollon.  . 
p.  115,  b.),  Aristotle  refuted  the  proposition,  that 
the  soul  is  no  independent  essence,  but  only  the 
harmony  of  the  body.  Whether  the  treatise  quoted 
by  Diog.  Laert.,  Seoeis  irepl  ij/oxvs,  belongs  to  this 
class  of  works,  is  doubtful.  Respecting  the  lost 
medical  works,  see  Buhle,  l.  c.  p.  102. 

3.  Practical  Philosophy ,  or  Politics. 

All  that  falls  within  the  sphere  of  practical  phi¬ 
losophy  is  comprehended  in  three  principal  works  : 
the  Ethics ,  the  Politics ,  and  the  Oeconomics.  In 
them  Aristotle  treats  of  the  sciences  which  have  J 
reference  to  the  operation  of  the  reason  manifesting  I 
itself  in  particular  spheres.  Their  subject,  there¬ 
fore,  is  action,  morality  with  reference  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual,  to  the  family,  and  to  the  state.  Next  to 
these  we  place  the  sciences  which  have  for  their 
object  the  exercise  of  the  creative  faculty  (7roietV), 
i.  e.  Art. 

Ethics. — The  principal  work  on  this  subject  is  H 

1.  3H0(/cd  N tKoyax^a,  in  10  books.  Aristotle 
here  begins  with  the  highest  and  most  universal 
end  of  life,  for  the  individual  as  well  as  for  the 
community  in  the  state.  This  is  happiness  {evbai- 
povia)  ;  and  its  conditions  are,  on  the  one  hand,  . 
perfect  virtue  exhibiting  itself  in  the  actor,  and  on 
the  other  hand,  corresponding  bodily  advantages  i 
and  favourable  external  circumstances.  Virtue  is  i 
the  readiness  to  act  constantly  and  consciously 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  rational  nature  of  man  j 
{opOds  Aoyos).  The  nature  of  virtue  shews  itself  I 
in  its  appearing  as  the  medium  between  two  ex¬ 
tremes.  In  accordance  with  this,  the  several  vir¬ 
tues  are  enumerated  and  characterized.  The 
authenticity  of  the  work,  which  an  ancient  tradi¬ 
tion  ascribes  to  Nicomachus,  the  son  of  Aristotle,  . 
is  indubitable,  though  there  is  some  dispute  as  to 
the  proper  arrangement  of  the  several  books.  The  1 
title  N LKoyaxeia  giKpd,  under  which  David  {Pro¬ 
leg-  ad  Categ.  p.  25,  a.  40,  Schol.  ed.  Berolin.) 
quotes  the  work,  has  not  yet  been  explained.  The  - 
best  editions  are  by  Zell,  Heidelberg,  1820,  2  vols.  Ii 
8 vo. ;  Corais,  Paris,  1 822,  8vo. ;  Cardwell,  Oxon. 
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1828,  2  vols. ;  Michelet,  Berlin,  1828,  2  vols. 

;  Beside  the  Nieomacliean  Ethics,  we  find  amongst 
the  works  of  Aristotle 

'  2.  ’Hfhfca  E vd'/i/xeia,  in  seven  books,  of  which 

|  only  books  i.  ii.  iii.  and  vii.  are  independent,  while 
the  remaining  books  iv.  v.  and  vi.  agree  word  for 
word  with  books  v.  vi.  and  vii.  of  the  Nicomachean 
Ethics.  This  ethical  work  is  perhaps  a  recension 
of  Aristotle’s  lectures,  edited  by  Eudemus. 

I  3.  ’Hffifca  MryaAa  (in  David,  l.  c.  5H0.  gey. 

NLKo/j.axeia')  in  two  books,  which  Pansch  ( de  Arist . 
i  magnis  moral,  subditicio  libro ,  1841),  has  lately 
endeavoured  to  shew  not  to  be  a  work  of  Aristotle, 
but  an  abstract,  and  one  too  not  made  by  a  very 
skilful  hand ;  whilst  another  critic,  Glaser  (die 
i  Metaph.  des  Arist.  pp.  53,  54),  looks  upon  it  as  the 
authentic  first  sketch  of  the  larger  work. 

4.  The  treatise  Ilepl  dperwu  Kal  KaKioov,  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  definitions,  is  of  very  doubtful  origin,  though 
probably  belonging  to  the  later  age  of  extracts. 

The  Ethics  conduct  us  to  the  Politics.  (See  Eth. 

I  Nic.  x.  extr.)  The  connexion  between  the  two 
works  is  so  close,  that  in  the  Ethics  by  the  word 
varepov  reference  is  made  by  Aristotle  to  the  Poli¬ 
tics,  and  in  the  latter  by  irporepov  to  the  Ethics. 
The  Aristotelian  Politics  (tvo\itlk<x  ;  in  Diogenes 
Laertius,  v.  24,  ttoXltlkt)  aapoaGis)  in  eight  books, 
have  for  their  object  to  shew  how  happiness  is 
to  be  attained  for  the  human  community  in  the 
state;  for  the  object  of  the  state  is  not  merely 
the  external  preservation  of  life,  but  “  happy 
life,  as  it  is  attained  by  means  of  virtue”  (apery, 
perfect  development  of  the  whole  man).  Hence 
ij  also  ethics  form  the  first  and  most  general  founda- 
i  tion  of  political  life,  because  the  state  cannot  attain 
its  highest  object,  if  morality  does  not  prevail 
j  among  its  citizens.  The  house,  the  family,  is  the 
1  element  of  the  state.  Accordingly  Aristotle  begins 
with  the  doctrine  of  domestic  economy,  then  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  a  description  of  the  different  forms  of 
government,  after  which  he  gives  an  historico- 
critical  delineation  of  the  most  important  Hellenic 
constitutions,*  and  then  investigates  which  of  the 
constitutions  is  the  best  (the  ideal  of  a  state). 
The  doctrine  concerning  education,  as  the  most 
important  condition  of  this  best  state,  forms  the 
conclusion.  Doubts  have  been  raised  by  scholars 
respecting  the  arrangement  of  the  several  books ; 
and  lately  St.  Hilaire,  in  the  introduction  to  his 
edition  (p.  lxxvi.),  has  urged  the  adoption  of  a 
transposition,  in  accordance  with  which  the  follow¬ 
ing  would  be  the  original  order  of  the  books  :  i.  ii. 
iii.  vii.  viii.  iv.  vi.  v.  On  the  other  hand,  Biese 
(Phil,  des  Arist.  ii.  p.  400)  has  acutely  defended 
the  old  order. 

The  best  editions  of  the  Politics  are  by  Schnei¬ 
der,  Francof.  ad  Viadr.  1809,  2  vols.;  Corais,  Paris 
1821 ;  Gottling,  Jenae,  1824  ;  Stahr,  with  a  Ger¬ 
man  translation,  Lips.  1837  ;  Barthelemy  St.  Hi¬ 
laire,  with  a  French  translation,  and  a  very  good 
introduction,  Paris,  1837. 

Of  the  work  extant  under  Aristotle’s  name,  the 
Oeconomics  (ohcovogiKa),  in  two  books,  only  the 
first  book  is  genuine ;  the  second  is  spurious. 
(Niebuhr,  Kleine  Schr.  i.  p.  412.)  The  first  book 
is  ascribed  to  Theophrastus  in  a  fragment  of  Philo- 
demus.  (Herculanens.  vol.  iii.  pp.  vii.  xxvii.)  The 

*  this  section  Aristotle  had  made  preparation 
%  his  collection  of  158  Hellenic  constitutions;  of 
which  hereafter. 
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best  editions  are  by  Schneider,  Lips.  1815;  and 
Gottling,  Jenae,  1830. 

Among  the  lost  writings  of  this  pragmaty  we 
have  to  mention, 

1.  UporpeiTTiKSs ,  an  exhortation  to  the  study  of 
philosophy. 

2.  Ilepi  evyeveias,  on  Nobility,  which,  however, 
ancient  critics  (as  Plut.  Aristid.  27)  already  looked 
upon  as  spurious ;  in  which  opinion  most  modern 
scholars  agree  with  them.  (See  Luzac. Lectt.  Atticae, 
pp.  82 — 85  ;  Welcker,  ad  Theognid.  p.  lix.  &c.) 

B.  Historical  Works. 

Of  the  large  number  of  writings,  partly  politico- 
historical,  partly  connected  with  the  history  of 
literature,  and  partly  antiquarian,  belonging  to  this 
class,  only  scanty  fragments  and  solitary  notices 
have  been  preserved.  The  extant  treatise,  de 
Xenophane ,  Zenone ,  et  Gorgia,  which  is  important 
for  an  acquaintance  with  the  Eleatic  philosophy,  is 
only  a  fragment  of  a  more  comprehensive  work  on 
the  history  of  philosophy.  (Spalding,  Comment,  in 
prim.  part,  libelli  de  Xen.  Zen.  et  Gorg.  Berol.  1793.) 

The  lost  writings  belonging  to  this  pragmaty  are 

1.  The  Polities  (7roAtTe7at),  a  description  and 
history  of  the  constitutions,  manners,  and  usages 
of  158  (Diog.  Laert.  v.  27 ;  according  to  others, 
250  or  more)  states,  the  historical  foundation  of 
the  Politics.  The  numerous  fragments  of  this  in¬ 
valuable  work  have  not  yet  been  collected  with 
sufficient  care.  The  collection  by  Neumann  (Hei- 
delb.  1827)  is  quite  unsatisfactory. 

2.  N 6 gaga  fiapgapiKa,  the  Manners  and  Customs 
of  the  Barbarians. 

3.  Krlcreiv,  Legends  of  the  foundings  of  Cities. 

4.  Tlepl  evpygdru iv. 

For  poetical  literature  and  chronology  the  fol¬ 
lowing  treatises  were  important : 

5.  1 OAvumoviKai .  (TIvOlovikuv  avaypacpy,  N iKai 
AiovvaiaKal,  Diog.  Laert.  v.  26.) 

6.  Ta  eK  rou  Tt gaiov  Kal  re cv  ’ApymreiW,  a 
work  the  first  part  of  which  is  preserved  in  Timaeus 
Locrus  (de  Anima  Mundi ),  just  as  the  second  part, 
on  Archytas,  is  in  the  fragments  preserved  in  Sto- 
baeus  under  the  name  of  Archytas.  (O.  F.  Gruppe,, 
Ueber  die  Fragmente  des  Archytas ,  Berlin,  1840.) 

7.  Didascalia,  a  critico-chronological  specification 
of  the  repertory  of  the  Athenian  stage.  (Diog. 
Laert.  v.  26.) 

8.  Ku/cAos  y  7 repl  Tvoiyriav.  (Comp.  Welcker, 
iiber  die  Cyklischen  Didder ,  p.  48.) 

9.  'Airopygara 'OgypiKa.  (See  Nitzsch,  de  Arist. 
adv.  Wolfianos ,  Kilae,  1831.) 

10.  Ilept  ’AA e£av8pov,  a  work  of  doubtful  au¬ 
thenticity. 

We  now  turn  to  those  writings  of  Aristotle 
which,  as  belonging  to  the  eTnarygy  -KoiynK'/) ,  have 
for  their  subject  the  exercise  of  the  creative  faculty, 
or  Art.  To  these  belong  the  Poetics  and  Rhetoric. 

1.  The  Poetics  (Ilepi  TroLyriKys).  Aristotle  pe¬ 
netrated  deeper  than  any  of  the  ancients,  either 
before  or  after  him,  into  the  essence  of  Hellenic 
art,  and  with  the  most  comprehensive  mind  tra¬ 
versed  the  region  in  which  the  intellectual  life  of 
the  Hellenes  unfolded  itself,  and  brought  it  under 
the  dominion  of  science.  Fie  is  the  father  of  the 
aesthetics  of  poetry,  as  he  is  the  completer  of  Greek 
rhetoric  as  a  science.  The  treatise  itself  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  genuine  ;  but  the  explanation  of  its  pre¬ 
sent  form  is  still  a  problem  of  criticism.  Some 
(as  Gottf.  Hermann  and  Bernhardy)  look  upon  it 
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as  the  first  sketch  of  an  uncompleted  work;  others, 
as  an  extract  from  a  larger  work  ;  others  again,  as 
the  notes,  taken  by  some  hearer,  of  lectures  deli¬ 
vered  by  Aristotle.  Thus  much,  however,  is  clear, 
that  the  treatise,  as  we  have  it  at  present,  is  an 
independent  whole,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  interpolations,  the  work  of  one  author.  Farther, 
that  the  lost  work  i repl  ttolt)tu>v,  a  history  of  the 
literature  of  poetry,  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  Poetics ,  to  which  it  stands  in  the  same  relation 
as  the  Polities  do  to  the  Politics.  As  regards  the 
contents  of  the  Poetics,  Aristotle,  like  Plato,  starts 
from  the  principle  of  the  imitation,  or  imitative  re¬ 
presentation  ( gig-qais ),  either  of  a  real  object  exist¬ 
ing  in  the  external  world,  or  of  one  produced  by 
the  internal  power  of  imagination.  It  is  in  accord¬ 
ance  with'  this  view  that  the  different  species  of 
art  generally,  and  of  poetry  in  particular,  assume 
their  definite  forms.  The  activity  of  art  is  distin¬ 
guished  from  practical  activity  in  this  respect : 
that  in  the  case  of  the  former  the  exercise  of  the 
creative  faculty,  the  production  of  a  work ,  is  the 
main  thing ;  and  that  the  internal  condition,  the 
disposition,  of  the  person  who  exercises  this  crea¬ 
tive  faculty,  is  a  matter  of  indifference.  The 
greatest  part  of  the  treatise  (cc.  6 — 22)  contains  a 
theory  of  tragedy ;  nothing  else  is  treated  of,  with 
the  exception  of  the  epos ;  comedy  is  merely  al¬ 
luded  to.  The  best  editions  of  the  work  are  by 
Gottf.  Hermann,  Lips.  1802,  with  philological  and 
philosophical  (Kantian)  explanations  ;  Grafenhan, 
Lips.  1821,  an  ill- arranged  compilation  ;  Bekker, 
Berol.  1832,  8vo. ;  and  Ritter,  Colon.  1839, 
8vo.  Ritter  considers  two-thirds  of  the  Poetics 
to  consist  of  the  interpolations  of  a  later  and 
extremely  silly  editor ;  but  his  opinion  has  been 
almost  universally  rejected  in  Germany.  As 
explanatory  writings,  besides  Lessing’s  Ham- 
burgische  Dramaturgic ,  we  need  mention  only 
Midler,  Gesch.  der  Theorie  der  Kunst  bei  den  Alten , 
pt.  ii.  pp.  1 — 181,  and  the  German  translation  by 
Knebel,  Stuttgart,  1840. 

2.  The  Rhetoric  (rex^v  pgropiKij ),  in  three 
books.  Aristotle,  in  accordance  with  his  method, 
as  we  have  already  observed  in  the  case  of  the 
Physics,  Politics,  and  Poetics,  before  proceeding  to 
lay  down  a  theory  of  rhetoric,  prepared  a  safe 
foundation  by  means  of  extensive  studies.  These 
studies  gave  rise  to  a  separate  historical  work 
(entitled  Te%*w  crwaycoyri),  in  which  he  collected 
all  the  earlier  theories  of  the  rhetoricians  from 
Tisias  and  Corax  onwards.  From  the  latter  work 
the  Aristotelian  rhetoric  developed  itself,  a  work  of 
which,  as  regards  its  leading  features,  the  first 
sketch  was  drawn  at  an  early  period; — it  has  been 
already  mentioned  that  the  first  lectures  and 
written  works  of  Aristotle  treated  of  rhetoric  ; — it 
was  then  carefully  enlarged  from  time  to  time, 
and  enriched  with  remarks  drawn  from  the  ob¬ 
servation  of  human  life  and  knowledge  through 
many  years.  The  period  of  its  composition  is 
treated  of  by  Max.  Schmidt,  De  tempore  quo  ab 
Arist.  libri  de  Arte  Rhetor,  conscripti  et  editi  sint, 
Halle,  1837. 

Rhetoric,  as  a  science,  according  to  Aristotle,  stands 
side  by  side  ( aurLarpocpoi >)  with  Dialectics.  That 
which  alone  makes  a  scientific  treatment  of  rheto¬ 
ric  possible  is  the  argumentation  which  awakens 
conviction  (cu  y dp  iriareis  eurt  g.6vov ). 

He  therefore  directs  his  chief  attention  to  the 
theory  of  oratorical  argumentation  ;  and  the  more, 
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inasmuch  as  earlier  rhetoricians,  as  he  says,  had 
treated  this  most  important  subject  in  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  superficial  manner.  The  second  main  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  work  treats  of  the  production  of  that 
favourable  disposition  in  the  hearer,  in  consequence 
of  which  the  orator  appears  to  him  to  be  worthy  of 
credit.  Yet  it  is  not  sufficient  merely  to  know 
what  must  be  said, — one  must  also  say  this  in  a 
proper  manner,  if  the  speech  is  to  produce  the  in¬ 
tended  effect.  Therefore  in  the  third  part  he 
treats  of  oratorical  expression  and  arrangement. 
The  best  edition  with  a  commentary  is  the  one 
published  at  Oxford,  1820,  8vo. ;  but  a  good  critical 
and  explanatory  edition  is  still  a  desideratum. 

Among  the  writings  of  Aristotle  we  also  find 

3.  A  work  on  Rhetoric  addressed  to  Alexander 
(' Pyropucri  irpos  ’AAe^avdpov);  but  it  is  spurious, 
and  should  probably  be  ascribed  to  Anaximenes 
of  Lampsacus.  Others  consider  its  author  to  have 
been  Theodectes  or  Corax. 

C.  Miscellaneous  Works. 

Among  the  writings  which  Aristotle  left  behind 
him,  these  was  undoubtedly  a  large  number  of 
Collectanea ,  which  had  grown  up  under  the  hand 
of  the  philosopher  in  the  course  of  his  extended 
studies.  To  these  writings,  which  were  not 
originally  destined  for  publication,  belong 

1.  The  Problems  (irpoS \ij  gar  a),  in  36  sections, 
questions  on  individual  points  in  all  the  depart¬ 
ments  of  knowledge,  a  treasure  of  the  deepest  and 
most  acute  remarks,  which  has  been  far  from  being 
properly  used  and  sifted.  A  good  edition  is  a 
desideratum.  (Compare  Chabanon,  Trois  Memoires 
sur  les  Problemes  d\  Arist.  in  the  Mem.  de  VAcad. 
des  Inscript,  vol.  xlvi.  p.  285,  &c.,  p.  326,  &c. 

2.  ®augdana  3 AKovagara ,  short  notices  and  ac¬ 
counts  of  various  phaenomena,  chiefly  connected 
with  natural  history,  of  very  unequal  value,  and 
in  part  manifestly  not  of  Aristotelian  origin.  The 
best  edition  is  by  Westermann,  in  his  Rcrum 
Mirabii.  script.  Graeci ,  Bruns.  1839. 

D.  Letters. 

All  those  which  are  extant  are  spurious:  the 
genuine  and  copious  collection  of  Aristotle’s  letters, 
which  antiquity  possessed,  is  lost.  Those  which 
were  arranged  by  Andronicus  of  Rhodes  filled  20 
books.  (Pseudo-Demetrius,  de  Elocut.  §  231.) 

A  later  collection  by  Artemon,  a  learned  Christian 
of  the  third  century,  consisted  of  8  books.  (See 
David,  Categ.  p.  24,  a.  1.  27,  ed.  Berol.)  David 
(p.  22,  a.  21,  Berol.)  praises  the  clear,  simple, 
noble  style  of  Aristotle’s  letters,  a  description 
which  is  quite  at  variance  with  the  character  of 
those  that  are  extant.  Respecting  Aristotle’s  will, 
which  Diog.  Laert.  (v.  11 — 16)  has  preserved, 
we  have  spoken  before,  [p.  321,  a.] 

E.  Poems  and  Speeches. 

There  are  preserved — 

1.  The  Scolion  addressed  to  Hermias,  which  we 
have  already  mentioned.  (In  Ilgen,  Scolia,  Jenae, 
1/98,  p.  137  ;  Grafenhan,  Aristot.  poeta,  Mul- 
husae,  1831,  4to.;  Bergk,  Pottae  Lyrici  Graeci.) 

2.  Two  epigrams,  the  one  on  a  statue  erected  to 
his  friend  Hermias,  and  one  on  an  altar  dedicated 
to  Plato. 

The  speeches  of  Aristotle  which  are  lost,  were  i 
’A7roAo7fa  ei meSelas  irpos  E vpvgeSovra,  of  which  I 
wc  have  already  spoken  ;  an  'Ey  noogtov  irAoinov,  j 
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and  an  'EyKcopiov  \6yov.  Among  the  writings 
which  were  foisted  upon  Aristotle  in  the  middle 
ages,  there  were  the  treatises  (in  Latin)  :  1.  Mys- 
ticae  Aegyptiorum  philosophiae  libr.  xiv.,  a  compila¬ 
tion  from  Plotinus.  ( Classical  Journal ,  vol.  xv.  p. 
279.)  4.  De  Pomo  (translated  from  the  Hebrew 

by  Manfred,  son  of  the  emperor  Frederick  II.),  a 
treatise  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  3.  Secreta 
secretorum  (doctrines  on  prudence  and  the  art  of 
government),  and  others. 

IY.  Leading  features  of  Aristotle’s 
Philosophy. 

All  that  the  Hellenes  had  as  yet  attained  in  the 
whole  compass  of  science  and  art,  was  embraced  by 
the  gigantic  mind  of  Aristotle,  which,  so  to  say, 
traversed  in  thought  all  that  the  Hellenic  world 
;  had  up  to  that  time  struggled  and  lived  through, 

;  and  transmitted  to  posterity  in  his  writings  and 
i  philosophy  the  result,  as  reflected  in  his  mind,  of 
this  earlier  age.  Aristotle  stands  at  the  turning 
,  point  of  Hellenic  life,  when,  after  the  original  forms 
■  of  political  existence  and  art  were  completed,  after 
:  the  close  of  the  age  of  production,  the  period  of 
reflection  stept  in,  and  endeavoured  by  the  exercise 
of  thought  to  possess  itself  of  the  immense  mass  of 
,  materials  that  had  been  gained.  And  we  cannot 
I  but  admire  the  Divine  Providence,  which  sum¬ 
moned  to  this  task  a  mind  like  Aristotle’s,  at  the 
very  time  when  the  contemplation  of  the  past  was 
still  fresh  and  lively,  and  tradition  still  recent ;  and 
which  called  forth  all  his  powers  by  placing  him  in 
!  the  midst  of  the  new  impetus  which  the  Hellenic 
t  mind  had  received  through  the  Macedonian  con- 
!|  quest  of  the  world.  Thus  did  the  genius  of  the 
j  age  find  in  Aristotle  its  first  and  wonderful  in- 
[  strument.  We  have  already,  in  enumerating  his 
works,  had  occasion  to  admire  the  universality  of 
the  philosopher,  for  whom  a  mythical  legend  of  the 
foundation  of  a  city  was  not  less  attractive  than 
speculations  on  first  causes  and  highest  ends,  or 
observations  on  animal  life  and  poetry.  “  Quot 
saeculis,”  exclaims  Quintilian  (Or.  Inst.  xii.  11. 
§  22)  in  astonishment,  “  Aristoteles  didicit,  ut  non 
i  solum  quae  ad  philosophos  et  oratores  pertinerent 
scientia  complecteretur,  sed  animalium  satorumque 
|  naturas  omnes  perquireret.”  “  Aristotle,”  says 
Hegel  ( Gesch .  der  Philosophies  ii.  p.  298),  “  pene¬ 
trated  into  the  whole  mass  and  into  every  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  universe  of  things,  and  subjected  to 
the  comprehension  its  scattered  wealth  ;  and  the 
greater  number  of  the  philosophical  sciences  owe  to 
him  their  separation  and  commencement.  While 
in  this  manner  science  separates  itself  into  a  series 
of  definitions,  the  Aristotelian  philosophy  at  the 
same  time  contains  the  most  profound  speculative 
ideas.  He  is  more  comprehensive  and  speculative 
than  any  one  else.  And  although  his  system  does 
not  appear  developed  in  its  several  parts,  but  the 
parts  stand  side  by  side,  they  yet  form  a  totality 
of  essentially  speculative  philosophy.” 

In  giving  a  sketch  or  “  sum  ”  of  Aristotle’s 
philosophy,  we  must  be  satisfied  with  a  mere  out- 
.  line,  to  which  an  accurate  study  of  Aristotle’s 
works  alone  can  give  completeness.*  The  true  and 
correct  apprehension  of  the  nature  of  Aristotle’s 
philosophy  is  due  to  the  revolution  which  philoso¬ 
phy  itself  has  undergone  in  Germany  through 
the  influence  of  Hegel.  The  universal  conception 
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which  had  been  formed  of  Aristotle’s  philosophy 
up  to  the  time  of  Hegel,  was,  that  Aristotle  had 
made  what  is  called  experience  the  principle  of 
knowledge  and  cognition.  Accordingly  the  Aris¬ 
totelian  philosophy,  as  realism  in  the  most  ordinary 
sense  of  the  word,  was  placed  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  Platonic  idealism.  This  complete  misap¬ 
prehension  of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy  proceed¬ 
ed  from  various  causes.  Firstly  and  chiefly,  from 
want  of  acquaintance  with  the  writings  of  Aris¬ 
totle.  Little  more  than  twenty  years  ago  Aristotle 
was  still  very  little  read.  We  have  seen  how 
even  the  philological  study  of  his  writings  was 
neglected  for  centuries  ;  and  the  philosophical 
study  of  them  fared  no  better.  The  properly 
speculative  writings,  the  logical  and  metaphysical 
works,  were  scarcely  read  by  any  one.  Nay,  even 
on  certain  aesthetical  propositions  (e.  g.  on  the  three 
unities  of  the  drama)  false  traditions  prevailed, 
which  were  utterly  unsubstantiated  by  the  Poetics. 
And  yet  the  Poetics  was  one  of  the  most  read  and 
most  easily  accessible  of  his  writings.  To  this 
were  added  other  causes.  Very  many  derived 
their  acquaintance  with  Aristotelian  philosophy 
from  Cicero,  in  whose  works  Aristotle  appears  only 
as  a  moral  philosopher  and  natural  historian. 
Others  confounded  the  so-called  scholastic  Aristo- 
telism  with  the  genuine  Aristotelian  philosophy, 
which,  however,  in  the  schoolmen  appears  as  mere 
empty  formalism.  Others,  lastly,  overlooked  in 
the  consideration  of  the  method  in  which  Aristotle 
philosophized  the  essential  character  of  the  philo¬ 
sophy  itself.  This  last  circumstance  in  particular 
introduced  that  false  conception,  according  to  which 
common  empeiria,  experience,  was  looked  upon  as 
the  principle  of  Aristotelian  philosophy.  W e  must 
therefore  first  endeavour  to  make  clear  Aristotle’s 
method. 

The  peculiar  method  of  Aristotle  stands  in  close 
connexion  with  the  universal  direction  which  he 
gave  to  his  intellectual  exertions,  striving  to  pene¬ 
trate  into  the  whole  compass  of  knowledge.  In 
this  endeavour  he  certainly  sets  out  from  experi¬ 
ence,  in  order  first  to  arrive  at  the  consciousness  of 
that  which  really  exists ,  and  so  to  grasp  in  thought 
the  multiplicity  and  breadth  of  the  sensible  and 
spiritual  world.  Thus  he  always  first  lays  hold  of 
his  subject  externally,  separates  that  in  it  which  is 
merely  accidental,  renders  prominent  the  contra¬ 
dictions  which  result,  seeks  to  solve  them  and  to 
refer  them  to  a  higher  idea,  and  so  at  last  arrives 
at  the  cognition  of  the  ideal  intrinsic  nature,  which 
manifests  itself  in  every  separate  object  of  reality. 
In  this  manner  he  consecutively  develops  the  ob¬ 
jects  as  well  of  the  natural  as  ol  the  spiritual  world, 
proceeding  genetically  from  the  lower  to  the  higher, 
from  the  more  known  to  the  less  known,  and 
translates  the  world  of  experience  into  the  Idea. 
Accordingly  he  usually  first  points  out  how,  when 
an  object  is  produced,  it  first  presents  itself  to  our 
cognition  generally,  and  then  how  this  general  ob¬ 
ject  branches  out  into  separate  species,  and  first 
really  manifests  itself  in  these.  In  this  way  he 
also  develops  the  origin  of  science  itself  geneti¬ 


cs  Hegel’s  Vorlesungen  uber  Gesch.  der  Philoso¬ 
phies  ii.  pp.  298 — 422. 

6  Biese,  Die  Philosophic  des  Aristoteles  in  ihrern 
Zusammenhanges  mit  besonderer  Berucksichtigung  des 
philosophisclien  SprachgebrauchSs  vol.  i.,  Berlin, 
1835,  and  vol.  ii.,  1842. 


*  The  best  works  upon  his  philosophy  are — 
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cally ;  he  seizes  upon  the  individual  steps  of  con¬ 
sciousness,  from  the  impression  on  the  senses  to  the 
highest  exercise  of  reason,  and  exhibits  the  internal 
wealth  of  intellectual  life.  He  sets  out,  therefore, 
from  the  individual,  the  concrete  individual  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  apparent  world  ;  and  this  is  the  empir¬ 
ical  side  of  his  philosophy.  The  beginning  of  his 
philosophical  investigations  is  external.  But  the 
end  in  view  manifests  itself  in  the  course  of  them. 
For,  while  in  this  way  he  begins  with  the  external, 
he  steadily  endeavours  to  bring  into  prominent 
and  distinct  relief  the  intrinsic  nature  of  each  sepa¬ 
rate  thing  according  to  the  internal  formative 
principles  which  are  inherent  in  it,  and  essentially 
belong  to  it. 

Next  to  this  starting-point,  an  essential  part  of 
his  method  is  the  exhibition  and  removal  of  the 
difficulties  which  come  in  the  way  in  the  course  of  the 
investigation  (airopiai,  Sucr^epeiat.  Comp.  Metaph. 
iii.  1,  p.  40,  20).  “For,”  says  Aristotle,  “those 
who  investigate  without  removing  the  difficulties 
are  like  persons  who  do  not  know  whither  they 
ought  to  go,  and  at  the  same  time  never  perceive 
whether  they  have  found  what  they  were  seeking 
or  not.  For  the  end  in  view  is  not  clear  to  such  a 
person,  but  is  clear  to  one  who  has  previously  ac¬ 
quired  a  consciousness  of  the  difficulties.  Lastly, 
that  person  must  necessarily  be  in  a  better  condi¬ 
tion  for  judging,  who  has,  as  it  were,  heard  all  the 
opposing  doctrines  as  though  they  were  antagonist 
parties  pleading  before  a  tribunal. ”  Hence  he 
ever}rwhere  has  regard  to  his  predecessors,  and 
endeavours  carefully  to  develop  the  foundation 
and  relative  truth  of  their  doctrines.  ( Metaph .  1.  3, 
Top.  i.  2.)  In  this  manner  Aristotle  proceeds  with 
an  impartiality  which  reminds  one  of  the  epic  re¬ 
pose  in  Homer,  and  which  may  easily  give  him  a 
tinge  of  scepticism  and  indefiniteness,  where  the 
solution  does  not  immediately  follow  the  aporia, 
but  occurs  in  the  progress  of  the  development. 

Intimately  connected  with  his  endeavour  to  set 
out  with  that  which  is  empirically  known,  is  his 
practice  of  everywhere  making  conceptions  of  the 
ordinary  understanding  of  men,  manners,  and  cus¬ 
toms,  proverbs,  religious  conceptions  (comp.  Metaph. 
xii.  8,  xiv.  8,  de  Caelo ,  ii.  1,  de  Generat.  Anim.  i.  2), 
and  above  all,  language ,  the  points  on  which  to 
hang  his  speculative  investigations.  The  Ethics  in 
particular  give  abundant  proofs  of  the  last.  Thus, 
advancing  from  the  lower  to  the  higher,  from  the 
more  imperfect  to  the  more  perfect,  he  constantly 
brings  into  notice  the  entelecheia  (evre\^xeLa)j  or 
that  to  which  everything,  according  to  its  pecu¬ 
liarity,  is  capable  of  attaining  ;  whereupon,  again 
he  also  points  out  in  this  entelecheia  the  higher 
principle  through  which  the  entelecheia  itself  be¬ 
comes  a  potentiality  ( hvvagas ).  In  this  manner  he 
exhibits  the  different  steps  of  development  in  na¬ 
tural  existence  in  their  internal  relation  to  each 
other,  and  so  at  last  arrives  at  the  highest  unity, 
consisting  in  the  purpose  and  cause,  which,  in  its 
creative,  organizing  activity,  makes  of  the  manifold 
and  different  forms  of  the  universe  one  internally 
connected  whole. 

With  all  this,  however,  we  must  bear  in  mind, 
that  this  method  did  not  lead  Aristotle  to  a  perfect 
and  compact  system.  The  philosophy  of  Aristotle 
is  not  such.  In  every  single  science  he  always,  so 
to  say,  starts  afresh  from  the  commencement.  The 
individual  parts  of  his  philosophy,  therefore,  sub¬ 
sist  independently  side  by  side,  and  are  not  com- 
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bined  by  the  vigorous  self-development  of  the  idea 
into  one  whole,  the  several  members  of  which  are 
mutually  connected  and  dependent.  This,  the  de¬ 
monstration  of  the  unity  of  idea  in  the  entire  uni¬ 
verse  of  natural  and  spiritual  life,  was  a  problem 
which  was  reserved  for  after  ages. 

The  composition  of  Aristotle’s  writings  stands 
in  close  connexion  with  the  method  of  his  philoso¬ 
phizing.  Here  the  object  of  investigation  is  always 
first  laid  down  and  distinctly  defined,  in  order  to 
obviate  any  misunderstanding.  Thereupon  he 
gives  an  historical  review  of  the  way  in  which  the 
subject  has  been  hitherto  treated  by  earlier  philo¬ 
sophers  ( Phys .  i.  2,  &c.,  de  Anima,  i.  2,  Metaph. 
i.  3,  &c.,  Eth.  Nic.  i.  3,  Magn.  Mor.  i.  1,  Polit.  ii.); 
and  indeed  it  may  be  remarked  generally,  that 
Aristotle  is  the  father  of  the  history  of  philosophy. 
The  investigation  itself  then  begins  with  the  exhi¬ 
bition  of  the  difficulties,  doubts,  and  contradictions 
which  present  themselves  ( airopiai ,  diropfuaara). 
These  are  sifted,  and  discussed  and  explained  on 
all  sides  (fiairopfiv),  and  the  solution  and  recon¬ 
ciliation  of  them  (A vcris,  eviropelr,  in  opposition  to 
airopfiv)  is  given  in  the  course  of  the  investigation. 
( Metaph .  i.  init.  p.  40,  Brandis,  Phys.  iv.  4,  p.  211, 
1.  7,  ed.  Berol.)  In  this  enumeration  of  the  various 
views  and  apories,  Aristotle  is  not  unfrequently 
explicit  to  a  degree  which  wearies  the  reader,  as  it 
is  continued  without  any  internal  necessity. 

V.  Relation  op  the  Aristotelian  Philo¬ 
sophy  to  the  Platonic. 

In  the  Platonic  philosophy  the  opposition  be¬ 
tween  the  real  and  the  ideal  had  completely  de¬ 
veloped  itself.  For  while  the  opposition  and  con¬ 
tradiction  in  the  ideal — in  the  world  of  thought — 
was  conquered  by  Plato’s  dialectics,  the  external 
and  sensible  world  was  looked  upon  as  a  world  of 
appearance,  in  which  the  ideas  cannot  attain  to 
true  and  proper  reality.  Between  these  two,  the 
world  of  ideas  and  the  visible  world  of  appear¬ 
ances,  there  exists,  according  to  Plato,  only  a 
passing  relation  of  participation  (glQ^is)  and 
imitation,  in  so  far  namely  as  the  ideas,  as  the 
prototypes,  can  only  to  a  certain  extent  rule  the 
formless  and  resisting  matter,  and  fashion  it  into  a 
visible  existence.  Plato  accordingly  made  the  ex¬ 
ternal  world  the  region  of  the  incomplete  and  bad, 
of  the  contradictory  and  false,  and  recognized  ab¬ 
solute  truth  only  in  the  eternal  immutable  ideas. 
Now  this  opposition,  which  set  fixed  limits  to  cog¬ 
nition,  was  surmounted  by  Aristotle.  He  laid 
down  the  proposition,  that  the  idea,  which  cannot 
of  itself  fashion  itself  into  reality,  is  powerless,  and 
has  only  a  potential  existence,  and  that  it  becomes 
a  living  reality  only  by  realizing  itself  in  a  creative 
manner  by  means  of  its  own  energy.  ( Metaph . 
xii.  6,  p.  246.  8.,  Brandis.)  The  transition 
of  the  ideal  into  the  real,  however,  Aristotle  ex¬ 
plains  by  means  of  the  pure  idea  of  negation 
( (TTepricns ).  That  is  to  say,  ideality  and  reality 
are  not  opposed  to  each  other,  as  existence  and 
non-existence,  according  to  Plato’s  view ;  but  the 
material  itself  contains  in  itself  the  opposition,  the 
negation,  through  which  it  comes  to  have  a  kind  of 
feeling  of  want,  and  strives  after  the  ideal  form,  as 
the  ugly  strives  after  the  beautiful.  The  giving  it 
a  definite  form  does  away  not  with  the  matter, 
but  with  the  negation  which  is  inherent  in  the 
matter,  and  by  that  means  the  material  is  fashioned 
so  as  to  assume  a  definite  existence.  Thus  matter 
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is  that  which  is  eternal,  fundamental,  whilst  the 
single  object,  fashioned  so  as  to  assume  an  indivi¬ 
dual  existence  is  produced,  and  perishes.  The  ma¬ 
terial  in  which  the  negation  is  inherent,  is  the 
potentiality  (dvvayLs),  out  of  which  the  formative 
principle,  as  an  entelecheia,  fashions  itself  into  ex¬ 
istence.  This,  as  the  full  reality  (evepyeia),  is  the 
higher  step  in  opposition  to  the  mere  potentiality. 
According  to  these  definitions,  the  Aristotelian 
philosophy  progresses  genetically  from  the  lower  to 
the  higher,  from  the  St wages  to  the  evTeAexeia  of 
that,  of  which  the  potential,  according  to  its  pecu¬ 
liarity,  is  capable.  Thus  by  means  of  the  eidy* 
the  universe  becomes  a  whole  consisting  of  mu¬ 
tually  connected  members,  in  which  these  eidrj 
attain  to  full  existence.  In  inorganic  nature  the 
purpose  is  still  identical  with  the  necessity  of  the 
matter ;  but  in  organic  nature  it  comes  into  exist¬ 
ence  as  the  soul  of  the  enlivened  object 
The  energy  (evepyeia)  of  the  soul  is,  as  an  entele¬ 
cheia,  thought ,  both  vous  n to.Qt)tik6s,  since,  as  the 
temporary  activity  of  the  mind,  it  is  necessarily 
dependent  on  the  co-operation  of  the  senses,  and 
v.ovs  ttoitjtikos,  i.  e.  cognoscent,  self-acting  reason, 
in  so  far  as,  in  the  pure  element  of  thought  freed 
from  what  is  sensuous,  it  elevates  the  finite  world 
into  cognoscible  truth.  From  this  exalted  point  of 
view  Aristotle  regarded  and  subjected  to  inquiry 
the  entire  empire  of  reality  and  life,  as  it  had 
developed  itself  up  to  his  time  in  science,  arts,  and 
politics. 

VI.  Aristotelian  Logic. 


Aristotle  is  the  creator  of  the  science  of  logic, 
i  The  two  deepest  thinkers  of  Germany,  Kant  and 
Hegel,  acknowledge  that  from  the  time  of  Aris¬ 
totle  to  their  own  age  logic  had  made  no  progress. 
Aristotle  has  described  the  pure  forms  and  opera¬ 
tions  of  abstract  reason,  of  finite  thought ,  with  the 
accuracy  of  an  investigator  of  nature,  and  his  logic 
is,  as  it  were,  a  natural  history  of  this  “  finite 
thought.” 

Aristotle  obtains  the  categories,  the  fundamen¬ 
tal  conceptions  of  thought,  from  language,  in  which 
1  these  universal  forms  of  thought  appear  as  parts  of 
speech.  These  categories  ( uarvyopiat. ,  also  uargy- 
j  oprigara ,  ra  Kargyopovgem)  give  all  the  possible 
definitions  for  the  different  modes  in  which  every¬ 
thing  that  exists  may  be  viewed ;  they  are  the 
most  universal  expressions  for  the  relations  which 
constantly  recur  in  things  ;  fundamental  definitions, 
which  cannot  be  comprehended  under  any  higher 
generic  conception,  and  are,  therefore,  called  yevg. 
t  Yet  they  are  not  themselves  generic  conceptions, 
i  which  give  what  is  essential  in  an  object,  but  the 
most  universal  modes  of  expressing  it.  An  inde¬ 
pendent  existence  belongs  to  ovaia ,  substance , 
alone  of  all  the  categories  ;  the  rest  denote 
only  the  different  modes  of  what  is  inherent.  The 
categories  themselves,  therefore,  are  not  an  ultima¬ 
tum,  by  means  of  which  the  true  cognition  of  an 
object  can  be  attained.  The  most  important  pro¬ 
position  in  Aristotle’s  doctrine  of  substances  f  is, 
that  “  the  universal  attains  to  reality  only  in  the 
individual”  ( gg  ovadov  odv  ru>v  irpooTcnv  oxicnwv 
i  adovarov  tu>v  &AAoov  tl  eivai). 


*  didos  is  the  internal  formative  principle;  gSpcpg 
is  the  external  form  itself. 

t  The  7rpcoT7j  ovcria  expresses  the  essential  qua¬ 
lities  only,  the  devrepat  ovaiai  are  substances,  in¬ 
cluding  both  essential  and  accidental  qualities. 


After  substance  ( ovaia )  Aristotle  first  treats 
of  quantity ,  which  with  that  which  is  relative 
attaches  to  the  material  of  the  substance,  then 
passes  to  what  is  qualitative,  which  has  reference 
especially  to  the  determination  of  the  form  of  the 
object.  (In  the  Metaphysics  on  the  other  hand 
(v.  15),  where  the  categories  are  defined  more  in 
accordance  with  our  conceptions  of  them,  the  in¬ 
vestigation  on  the  qualitative  precedes  that  on  the 
relative.)  The  six  remaining  categories  are  treated 
of  only  in  short  outlines. 

The  object  of  the  categories  is,  to  render  possi¬ 
ble  the  cognition  of  the  enormous  multiplicity  of 
phaenomena  ;  since  by  means  of  them  those  modes  of 
viewing  things  which  constantly  recur  in  connexion 
with  existence  are  fixed,  and  thus  the  necessity  for 
advancing  step  by  step  ad  infinitum  is  removed. 
But  in  Aristotle’s  view  they  are  not  the  ultimatum 
for  cognition.  They  rather  denote  only  the  differ¬ 
ent  modes  in  which  anything  is  inherent  in  the 
substance,  and  are  truly  and  properly  determined 
only  by  means  of  that  which  is  substantial.  This 
again  is  determined  by  the  eldos,  which  is  what  is 
essential  in  the  material,  and  owes  its  existence  to 
the  purpose  of  the  thing.  This  purpose,  and 
nothing  short  of  this,  is  an  ultimatum  for  cognition. 
The  highest  opposition  in  which  the  purpose 
realises  itself  is  that  of  5 wages  and  erreA e'xeta. 
(Arist.  de  Anima,  ii.  c.  1.) 

The  categories  are  single  words  (rd  auev  avg- 
irXoKrjs  Aeyoyeva).  As  such,  they  are  in  them¬ 
selves  neither  true  nor  false.  They  become  both 
only  in  the  union  of  ideas  by  means  of  mutual 
reference  in  a  proposition  ( ra  Kara  avyn-AoKgv 
Aeyoyeva).  A  proposition  is  the  expression 
(epygveea)  of  reflecting  thought,  which  separates 
and  combines  (dealpecris,  avgirAoKg).  This  opera¬ 
tion  of  thought  manifests  itself  first  of  all  in  judg¬ 
ment.  In  this  way  Aristotle  succeeds  in  advan¬ 
cing  from  the  categories  to  the  doctrine  of  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  thought  [epggveea).  Here  he  treats 
first  of  all  of  the  component  elements  of  the  pro¬ 
position,  then  of  simple  propositions,  together  with 
the  mode  of  their  opposition  with  reference  to  the 
true  and  the  false ;  lastly,  of  compound  propositions 
[ai  avgirAeKogevae  d-n-ocpdvaees),  or  modal  forms  of 
judgment  (at  airocpdvaees  gird  rponov),  out  of 
which  the  category  of  modality  was  afterwards 
formed. 

In  the  second  part  of  the  treatise  tt epl  epggveias 
the  different  modes  of  opposition  of  both  kinds  of 
propositions  are  discussed.  The  essence  of  judg¬ 
ment ,  which  presents  itself  in  a  visible  form  in  the 
proposition,  consists  in  this,  that  the  idea,  which 
in  itself  is  neither  true  nor  false,  separates  itself 
into  the  momenta  peculiar  to  it,  the  universal,  the 
particular,  the  individual,  and  that  the  relation  be¬ 
tween  these  momenta  is  either  established  by 
means  of  affirmation,  or  abolished  by  means  of 
negation. 

Judgment,  however,  stands  in  essential  relation 
to  conclusion.  In  judgment,  Universal  and  Parti¬ 
cular  are  referred  to  each  other ;  these  two  mo¬ 
menta  of  our  conceptions  separate  themselves,  with 
reference  to  the  conclusion,  into  two  premises 
( irporacrees ),  of  which  the  one  asserts  the  universal, 
the  other  the  particular.  [Anal.  pr.  i.  25  ;  to  gev 
d>s  oAov,  to  de  cos  gepos.)  The  conclusion  itself, 
however,  is  that  expression,  in  which,  from  certain 
premises,  something  else  beyond  the  premises  is 
necessarily  deduced.  But  the  conclusion  is  still 
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considered  apart  from  its  particular  contents ;  it  is 
treated  quite  as  a  form,  and  the  remark  is  at  the 
same  time  made,  that  for  that  very  reason  it  as  yet 
supplies  us  with  no  knowledge  {eTnaTygri).  But 
because  this  abstract  universal  possesses  greater 
facilities  for  subjective  cognition,  Aristotle  makes 
the  doctrine  of  the  syllogism  precede  that  of 
■proof,  for  according  to  him,  proof  is  a  particular 
kind  of  conclusion.  ( Anal .  pr.  i.  4.)  Accordingly, 
together  with  the  mode  of  its  formation,  he  treats 
of  the  figures  of  the  syllogism,  and  the  different 
forms  of  conclusion  in  them.  (cc.  1 — 27.)  Then  he 
gives  directions  for  finding  with  ease  the  syllogistic 
figures  for  each  problem  that  is  proposed  {eviropeiv), 
and  lastly  shews  how  to  refer  given  conclusions  to 
their  principles,  and  to  arrange  them  according  to 
premises.  Thereupon,  in  the  second  book  of  the 
Analytics,  he  treats  of  the  complete  conclusion 
according  to  its  peculiar  determining  principles 
{Anal.  ii.  1 — 15),  points  out  errors  and  deficiencies 
in  concluding  (cc.  16 — 21),  and  teaches  how  to 
refer  to  the  syllogistic  figures  incomplete  argu¬ 
ments,  which  have  for  their  object  subjective  con¬ 
viction  only.  (cc.  22 — 27.) 

We  do  not  arrive  at  that  conclusion  which  is 
the  foundation  of  knowledge  till  we  arrive  at 
proof,  i.  e.  a  conclusion  conveying  a  distinct 
meaning  (troA Aoyurgos  emarygouLKos,  dirobci^is), 
which  proceeds  from  the  essential  definitions  of 
the  matter  in  question.  Proof,  in  order  to  lead 
to  objective  truth,  necessarily  presupposes  prin¬ 
ciples.  Without  an  acquaintance  with  princi¬ 
ples,  we  cannot  attain  to  knowledge  by  means  of 
proof.  Aristotle,  therefore,  treats  first  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  principles.  They  are  the  Universal,  which 
serves  as  a  medium  through  which  alone  we  can 
attain  to  knowledge  ;  they  have  their  certainty  in 
themselves,  and  are  not  susceptible  of  any  additional 
separate  proof.  In  this  point  of  view  Aristotle 
compares  them  Avith  the  immediate  certainty  of 
sensuous  perceptions.  The  reason  {uovs)  and  the 
exertion  of  the  reason  ( viycris ),  which  is  itself  the 
Universal,  develops  these  principles  {apxas)  out  °f 
itself. 

In  proof  we  may  distinguish  three  things  : 
1.  That  which  is  proved  {Anal.  post.  i.  7),  i.  e. 
that  which  is  to  pertain  to  some  definite  object 
(yeVet  tlv'l)  considered  in  itself.  2.  The  principles 
from  Avhich  this  is  deduced.  3.  The  object,  the 
attributes  of  which  are  to  be  exhibited.  According 
to  their  subject-matter,  proofs  come  into  closer 
relation  to  the  particular  sciences.  Here  the  im¬ 
portant  point  is,  to  know  what  science  is  more 
accurate,  and  may  be  presupposed  as  the  ground¬ 
work  of  another  {irporepa  ecrrf).  The  knowledge 
to  which  proof  conducts  by  means  of  principles 
{eiriarrigr))  has  for  its  object  necessary  existence ; 
conception  (8d£a),  on  the  other  hand,  has  for  its 
object  that  which  may  be  otherwise  constituted. 
After  Aristotle,  in  the  first  book  of  the  second 
Analytics,  has  shewn  how  by  means  of  proof  we 
may  receive  a  knowledge  that  something  is,  and 
why  it  is  so,  he  considers  that  which  we  cannot  get 
at  by  means  of  proof,  but  which  is  necessary  for  the 
complete  development  of  our  ideas,  viz.  the  defini¬ 
tion  of  that  which  is  substantial,  by  means  of  which 
we  have  stated  what  an  object  is.  This  is  effected 
by  definition  {opurgos).  The  definition  states  Avhat 
the  essence  of  a  thing  is,  and  is  therefore  always 
universal  and  affirmative.  It  cannot  be  proved  by 
any  conclusion,  nor  even  be  demonstrated  by 
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means  of  induction.  {Anal.  post.  ii.  7.)  We  find 
out  the  essence  of  a  thing  only  when  we  know  the 
essential  attributes  of  the  thing,  and  its  existence 
itself.  Aristotle  analyses  the  different  kinds  of 
definition  {Anal.  post.  ii.  10),  then  treats  of  the 
individual  causes  (for  the  definition  declares  the 
why  of  a  thing  with  reference  to  its  essence),  and 
lastly  lays  down  the  method  of  finding  a  correct 
definition.  {Anal.  post.  ii.  11,  &c.  ii.  13.)  The  ob¬ 
ject  of  definition  is,  to  comprehend  the  whole  ac¬ 
cording  to  its  essential  differences,  and  to  refer 
these  again  to  the  genus,  in  order  by  these  means 
to  bring  under  contemplation  the  whole  as  a  unity 
consisting  of  mutually  connected  and  dependent 
members.  One  aid  in  definition  is  subdivision 
{ dialpecris ).  The  definition  must  be  clear  and  dis¬ 
tinct.  This  distinctness  is  attained  by  endeavour¬ 
ing  first  to  define  the  particular,  in  order  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  import  of  it  in  every  species. 
The  use  of  definition  is  especially  important  in 
proposing  problems.  {Anal.  post.  ii.  14.) 

Aristotle,  however,  does  not,  either  in  his  Meta¬ 
physics,  or  in  the  particular  sciences,  proceed  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  abstract  forms  of  conclusion,  as  he 
develops  them  in  the  Organon ;  but  the  definition 
{ogicryds)  forms  the  central  point  in  the  further 
prosecution  of  his  philosophical  investigations.  He 
forms  his  conception  of  the  idea  of  a  thing  (to  rt 
yv  ehai)  in  the  identity  of  its  existence  and  essence, 
and  so  continually  points  out  the  universal  in  the 
particular. 

VII.  Metaphysics. 

The  first  philosophy  (for  such  is  the  name  Aris¬ 
totle  gives  to  what  we  call  Metaphysics)  is  the 
science  of  the  first  principles  and  causes  of  things. 
{Met.  ii.  3,  4.)  It  is  theoretic  science,  and  the 
most  excellent,  but  at  the  same  time  the  most 
difficult  of  all  sciences,  because  its  object,  the  uni¬ 
versal,  is  removed  as  far  as  possible  from  the  per¬ 
ceptions  of  the  senses.  {Met.  i.  2.)  It  is,  however, 
at  the  same  time  the  most  accurate  science,  because 
its  subject-matter  is  most  knowable ;  and  the  most 
free,  because  it  is  sought  solely  for  the  sake  of 
knowledge. 

There  are  four  first  causes  or  principles  of  things: 
a.  The  substance  and  the  idea  {y  ouaia  Kal  to  t l 
W  ehcu)  ;  b.  The  subject  and  the  matter  {y  vAy 
Kal  to  viroKeLgevov)  ;  c.  The  principle  of  motion 
(30ep  y  apxv  Trjs  Kiv'/jacws)  ;  d.  The  purpose  and 
the  good  (to  ov  tveKa  Kal  t6  ayad6v).  The  earlier 
philosophers  (this  Aristotle  shews  in  the  first  book 
of  the  Metaphysics)  recognized  indeed  all  these 
classes  singly,  but  neither  distinctly  nor  in  connex¬ 
ion.  With  full  consciousness  he  declares,  after 
having  developed  the  history  of  metaphysics  from 
the  Ionian  philosophers  to  Plato  in  bold  and  mas¬ 
terly  outlines,  that  this  science  of  the  first  philoso¬ 
phy  had  up  to  his  time  resembled  a  lisping  child 
{ypeAA^ogeuy,  Met.  i.  10,  p.  99 3,  Bekk.). 

I  he  consciousness  of  the  opposition  between 
truth  existing  in  and  for  itself,  and  the  cognition 
of  it,  must  necessarily  be  presupposed  in  all  philo¬ 
sophizing.  This  consciousness,  Avhich  has  come  out 
in  all  its  distinctness  only  in  the  philosophy  of  the 
most  recent  times,  Aristotle  also  possesses.  But 
he  has  it  in  the  form  of  doubts  ( diropiai ),  which 
rise  against  science  itself  and  its  definitions.  These 
doubts  and  questions,  then,  Aristotle  considers  on 
all  sides,  and  therefrom  arrives  at  the  following 
result : — 
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1.  There  is  a  science  which  considers  existence 
as  such,  and  the  definitions  pertaining  to  it  as 
such.  2.  It  is  not  the  same  with  any  one  of  the 
particular  sciences,  for  all  these  consider  only  a 
part  of  what  exists  and  its  attributes.  3.  The 
principles  and  highest  causes  of  things  must  have  a 
nature  appropriate  only  to  them. 

Existence  is  indeed  defined  in  various  ways,  and 
denotes  at  one  time  the  What  and  the  idea,  at 
another  time  the  condition  or  constitution,  magni¬ 
tude,  &c.,  of  a  thing  ;  of  all  the  definitions,  how¬ 
ever,  the  What,  which  denotes  the  substance,  is 
the  first.  {Met.  vii.  1.  p.  1028,  Bekk.)  All  other 
definitions  only  state  attributes  or  qualities  of  this 
first  definition,  and  are  not  in  their  nature  inde¬ 
pendent,  or  capable  of  being  separated  from  the 
substance.  On  the  other  hand,  the  idea  of  sub¬ 
stance  (over ia)  lies  at  the  foundation  of  our  ideas  of 
everything,  and  we  do  not  arrive  at  the  cognition 
of  anything  when  we  know  how  great,  or  where, 
&c.,  it  is,  but  when  we  know  what  it  is.  The 
question,  therefore,  is,  What  is  the  substance  ? 

:  (t Is  g  ovaia ;)  which  has  ever  been  the  object 
of  philosophical  investigation.  (Met.  vii.  1.  p. 
1028.)  Aristotle  distinguishes  three  kinds  of 
substances:  1.  Substance  perceptible  by  the  senses 
(Met.  xii.  1,  2,  vii.  7),  which  is  finite  and  pe¬ 
rishable,  like  single  sensible  objects.  The  mo¬ 
menta  of  this  sensible  substance  are,  —  a.  the 
matter,  that  which  is  fundamental,  constant ;  b. 

■  particular  things,  the  negative  in  relation  to  each 
i  other  ;  c.  the  motive  principle,  the  pure  form  or 
eldos.  2.  The  second  higher  kind  of  substance  is 
.  that  which  may  be  perceived  by  the  senses,  but  is 
imperishable,  such  as  the  heavenly  bodies.  Here 
the  active  principle  (ivepyeia,  actus)  steps  in, 

:  which,  in  so  far  as  it  contains  that  which  is  to  be 
produced,  is  understanding  (vovs).  That  which  it 
contains  is  the  purpose,  which  is  realized  by  means 
of  the  evepyeia.  The  two  extremes  are  here  po- 
!  tentiality  and  agency  (matter  and  thought),  the 
passive  universal  and  the  active  universal.  These 
i  two  are  not  subject  to  change.  That  which  is 
i  changed  is  the  particular  thing,  and  passes  from 
one  into  the  other  by  means  of  something  else  by 
which  it  is  moved.  The  purpose,  in  so  fiir  as  it 
is  the  motive  principle,  is  called  the  cause  ( apxv ), 
but,  in  so  far  as  it  is  the  purpose,  it  is  the  reason, 
air  ia.  (Met.  v.  1,  2.)  The  active  principle  gives 
reality  to  that  which  it  contains  in  itself :  this  re¬ 
mains  the  same  :  it  is  still,  however,  matter ,  which 
:  is  different  from  the  active  principle,  though  both 
are  combined.  That  which  combines  them  is  the 
form ,  the  union  of  both.  The  relation  of  the 
1  newly  coined  idea  of  evre Aexeia?  or  the  purpose 
realized  by  the  formative  principle,  to  the  idea  of 
fcWpyeta,  is  this  :  ej'TeAeyyia  signifies  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  grades  of  existence  the  completion  which  is 
in  conformity  with  each  single  existing  thing  ; 
and  kvepy<ua  denotes  the  actuality  which  is  in 
conformity  with  this  completion.  (Metaph.  ix.  3, 
p.  179.  8,  Brand.)  Thus  the  soul  is  essentially 
IrreAexet  a* 


'  *  The  actuality  of  each  thing  presupposes  an 
original  internal  potentiality,  which  is  in  itself 
only  conceivable,  not  perceptible.  The  potenti¬ 
ality  of  a  thing  is  followed  by  its  actuality  in 
reference  either  to  mere  existence  or  to  action. 
This  actuality  is  ivepyeia,  actus ,  and  is  perceptible. 
But,  that  the  potential  thing  may  become  a  real 
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3.  The  third  kind  of  substance  is  that  in  which 
dvvagis,  kvepyeia,  and  iv re\tx*La  are  united ;  the 
absolute  substance;  the  eternal,  unmoved  ;  but  which 
is  at  the  same  time  motive,  is  pure  activity  (actus 
purus,  Met.  xii.  6,  ix.  8,  xii.  7),  is  God  himself. 
This  substance  is  without  matter,  and  so  also  is 
not  a  magnitude. 

The  chief  momentum  in  the  Aristotelian  philo¬ 
sophy  is,  that  thought  and  the  subject  of  thought 
are  one ;  that  what  is  objective  and  thought  (the 
evipyeia)  are  one  and  the  same.  God  himself  is 
eternal  thought,  and  his  thought  is  operation,  life, 
action, — it  is  the  thought  of  thought.*  Objects 
exist  in  their  truth  only  in  so  far  as  they  are  the 
subjects  of  thought,  are  thoughts.  That  is  their 
essence  (ovaia).  In  nature,  indeed,  the  idea 
exists  not  as  a  thought,  but  as  a  body ;  it  has, 
however,  a  soul,  and  this  is  its  idea.  In  saying 
this,  Aristotle  stands  upon  the  highest  point  of 
speculation  :  God,  as  a  living  God,  is  the  universe. 

In  the  course  of  the  investigation,  Aristotle,  with 
careful  regard  to,  and  examination  of,  the  views  of 
earlier  philosophers,  points  out  that  neither  ab¬ 
stractly  universal,  nor  particular,  sensuously  per¬ 
ceptible  essences  can  be  looked  upon  as  principles 
of  existence.  Neither  the  universal  apart  from  the 
particular,  nor  the  particular  by  itself,  can  be  a 
principle  of  the  natural  and  spiritual  world ;  but 
the  absolute  principle  is  God,— the  highest  reason, 
the  object  of  whose  thought  is  himself.  Thus  the 
dominion  of  the  Anaxagorean  vovs  was  declared  in 
a  profounder  manner  by  Aristotle.  In  the  divine 
thought,  existence  is  at  the  same  time  implied. 
Thought  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  universe, 
and  realizes  itself  in  the  eternal  immutable  form¬ 
ative  principles  which,  as  the  essences  indwelling 
(immanent)  in  the  material,  fashion  themselves  so 
as  to  assume  an  individual  existence.  In  man,  the 
thought  of  the  divine  reason  completes  itself  so  as 
to  become  the  self-conscious  activity  of  thinking 
reason.  By  it  he  recognizes  in  the  objective  world 
his  own  nature  again,  and  so  attains  to  the  cogni¬ 
tion  of  truth.  With  these  slight  intimations,  we 
must  here  leave  the  subject. 

VIII.  The  Particular  Sciences. 

Respecting  the  Essence  of  the  Particular  Sciences , 
and  the  division  of  them  into  Theoretical  and  Prac¬ 
tical  Sciences. — The  science  of  the  particular  can 

thing,  the  potentiality  must  pass  into  actuality. 
The  principle  of  the  transition  from  the  potential 
to  the  actual  in  a  thing  Aristotle  calls  entelecheia 
(rd  evrt\€S  exov),  because  it  unites  both  the 
potentiality  and  the  actuality.  Every  union  of 
potentiality  and  actuality  is  a  motion,  and  accord¬ 
ingly  the  entelecheia  is  the  principle  of  motion  (g 
rod  dwagei  ovros  evre\exeLa>  V  T0L0^r0Vi  Kivgais 
eari).  The  potentiality  (Svvajuis)  can  never  be¬ 
come  actuality  (evepyaa)  without  entelecheia ;  but 
the  entelecheia  also  cannot  dispense  with  the  poten¬ 
tiality.  If  the  entelecheia  does  not  manifest  itself 
in  a  thing,  it  is  merely  a  thing  Kara  hvvapuv  ; 
if  it  does  manifest  itself,  it  becomes  a  thing  /car’ 
hvipyeiav.  The  same  thing  is  often  both  together, 
the  former  in  reference  to  qualities  which  it  has 
not  yet,  but  can  obtain ;  the  latter  in  reference  to 
attributes  already  actually  present  in  it.  (Buhle, 
in  Ersch  and  Gruber’s  Encyclopadie.) 

*  Met.id\.  p.  1074,  Bekk.,  avrov  apa  voe?  efaep 
iarl  to  Kpanarov  uai  eariv  g  v6gais,  vo'/iaews 
vogais. 

z 
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exist  only  when  the  essence,  of  the  particular,  the 
vogrov ,  i.  e.  the  conceivable,  the  reasonable,  is 
perceived.  ( Met .  vii.  6.)  It  presupposes  the 
principles  of  the  intellectual  and  real,  and  has 
reference  to  that  which  is  demonstrable  from  them. 
The  individual  sciences  deduce  from  principles  the 
truth  of  the  particular  by  means  of  proof,  which  is 
the  foundation  of  knowledge.  Their  limit  consists 
in  this  :  that  the  individual  science  sets  out  from 
something  presupposed,  which  is  recognized,  and 
deduces  the  rest  from  this  by  means  of  conclusion 
(syllogism).  That  operation  of  the  mind  which 
refers  the  particular  to  the  universal,  is  the  reflect¬ 
ing  understanding  (fiavoia),  which  is  opposed  as 
well  to  sensuous  perception  as  to  the  higher  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  reason.  With  it  the  difference  between 
existence  and  thought,  between  truth  and  false¬ 
hood,  becomes  a  matter  of  consciousness. 

Every  single  science  has  reference  to  a  definite  ob¬ 
ject  (' ykvos ,  Anal.  post.  i.  28,  Met  xi.  7),  and  seeks 
certain  principles  and  causes  of  it.  The  particular 
object  therefore  determines  the  science,  and  every 
science  deduces  the  proof  out  of  the  principles  pecu¬ 
liar  to  it,  i.  e.  out  of  the  essential  definitions  of  the 
particular  object.  Three  things  are  presupposed 
for  every  particular  science  :  a.  That  its  object, 
and  the  essential  definitions  of  that  object  ( i .  e.  the 
principles  peculiar  to  it),  exist,  b.  The  common 
principles  (axioms),  and  c.  The  signification  of  the 
essential  attributes  of  the  object.  According  to 
their  common  principles,  all  sciences  are  mutually 
connected.  Such  common  principles  are,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  law  of  contradiction. 

The  accuracy  (aupiSeia)  of  the  single  sciences 
depends  on  the  nature  of  their  objects.  The  less 
this  is  an  object  of  sense,  the  more  accurate  is  the 
science  of  it.  (Met.  xiii.  3;  Anal.  post.  i.  27; 
Met.  iv.  1,  i.  2.)  Therefore  metaphysics  is  the 
most  accurate,  but  also  the  most  difficult  science. 
A  knowledge  of  the  kind  of  scientific  treatment 
which  the  subject  in  hand  requires  must  be  ac¬ 
quired  by  intellectual  cultivation.  To  wish  to 
apply  in  all  cases  the  method  and  schematism  of 
a  philosophy,  which  in  constructing  its  theories 
begins  from  the  fundamental  idea  (d,Kpi§ovs),  is 
pedantic  (dve\ev9epov,  Met.  i,  1,  p.  29,  Brand). 
Natural  science,  for  example,  does  not  admit  of  the 
application  of  a  mere  abstract  definition  of  the 
idea,  for  it  has  to  take  into  consideration  as  well 
the  manifold,  as  also  the  accidental.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  province  of  practical  science, 
where,  in  ethics  and  politics,  universal,  thorough 
definitions  are  not  always  possible,  but  the  true 
can  often  be  exhibited  only  in  outline  (ev  rvucp, 
Eth.  Nic.  i.  1,  ii.  2,  ix.  2).  For  the  practical  has 
also  to  do  with  the  individual,  and  therefore  acci¬ 
dental.  For  that  reason,  experience  and  what  is 
matter  of  fact,  have  a  high  value  as  the  proper 
basis  of  cognition.  For  the  individual  existence 
(ro5e  Ti)  with  its  formative  principle,  is  the  really 
substantial ;  and  the  sensuously  perceptible 
essences  and  those  which  are  universal  are  almost 
the  same  natures  (Met.  xiii.  9,  p.  1086,  2  Bekk.) 
It  is  only  in  the  individual  that  the  universal  attains 
to  reality. 

The  particular  sciences  have  for  their  object  the 
cognition  of  the  world  of  appearances  in  its  essen¬ 
tial  characteristics.  For  this  purpose  the  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  the  senses  is  necessary.  Therefore  here 
the  proposition,  nihil  est  in  intelledu  quod,  non  fuerit 
in  sensu,  holds  good.  (De  Anim.  iii.  8.)  In  the 
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vovs  TraBriTiKos  the  sensible,  finite  world  is  a  ne¬ 
cessary  production  of  cognition.  It  attains  to  the 
cognition  of  nothing  without  sensuous  perception. 
But  it  is  only  the  nous  ttoltitikos  which  attains  to 
the  cognition  of  the  complete  truth  of  the  sensible 
world,  and  here  vice  versa  the  proposition  holds 
good:  nihil  est  in  sensu ,  quod  non  fuerit  in  in- 
tellectu. 

Reason  is  either  theoretical  or  practical  reason 
(de  Anim.  iii.  10).  The  object  of  the  first  is  the 
cognition  of  truth  (of  the  universal,  the  unchange¬ 
able);  the  object  of  the  other  is  the  realisation,  by 
means  of  action,  of  the  truth,  the  cognition  of 
which  has  been  attained.  (Metaph.  ii.  1.)  Prac¬ 
tical  reason,  therefore,  is  directed  to  the  particular 
and  individual,  which  is  determined  and  regulated 
by  the  universal.  (Eth.  Nic.  vi.  12.)  The  scientific 
treatment  of  the  moral  (ethics  and  politics)  has, 
therefore,  to  investigate  not  so  much  what  virtue 
is  (ov  yap  iV  etScSfter  t'l  hariv  r\  aperri  (TK^irro/xeda, 
Eth.  Nic.  ii.  2),  as  rather  how  we  may  become  ’vir¬ 
tuous  (crAA5  t V  ayadol  yeuw/ueda).  Without  this  last 
object  it  would  be  of  no  use.  The  difference  be¬ 
tween  action  and  the  exercise  of  the  creative  power 
(wpaTTeiv  and  iroLelv)  in  the  province  of  practical 
reason,  is  the  foundation  of  the  difference  between 
morality  and  art.  What  is  common  to  both  is, 
that  the  commencing  point  of  the  activity  lies 
here  in  the  subject  (Met.  xi.  7),  and  that  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  activity  has  reference  to  that  which 
admits  of  different  modes  of  existence.  (Eth.  Nic. 
vi.  4.)  The  difference,  thererefore,  between  the 
two  is  this:  that  in  action  (uparTeLv)  the  pur¬ 
pose  lies  in  the  activity  itself  (in  the  upaurov), 
whereby  the  will  of  the  actor  manifests  itself,  while 
in  the  exercise  of  the  creative  power  (noieTu)  it 
lies  in  the  work  produced.  (Metaph.  vi.  1 ; 
Magn.  Mor.  i.  35.) 

The  theoretical  sciences  have  to  do  'with  that 
which  exists  in  accordance  with  the  idea,  and  can 
be  deduced  from  it.  Their  object  is  either,  a.  the 
universal,  as  it  is  the  object  of  cognition  to  the 
abstracting  understanding,  which,  however,  is  still 
restricted  to  one  side  of  the  material,  to  the  quan¬ 
titative  (Met.  xiii.  2),  —  accordingly  ra  dnivyra 
aAA’  ov  xcopurra  ;  or,  b.  the  universal,  as  by 
means  of  the  formative  principles,  which  give  it  ; 
some  definitive  shape,  it  attains  to  existence  in  the  1 
essences  of  natural  things  (ra  dx^parra  dAA1  ovk  i 
dAvgra )  ;  c.  or  lastly,  their  object  is  the  universal, . 
as  it  exhibits  itself  as  necessary  existence  (to  dl'diov  i 
/cal  a.Kiv7)Tov  ual  xoiPL<T7^v)-  Out  °f  these  the  i< 
theoretic  sciences  of  mathematics,  physics,  and 
theology  develop  themselves,  as  well  as  the  prac¬ 
tical  sciences,  which  have  for  their  object  action, . 
morality  in  the  individual  and  in  the  state  (ethics,  i 
oeconomics,  politics),  or  the  exercise  of  the  creative  i 
faculty,  and  art  (poetics,  rhetoric). 

A. 

The  Theoretical  Sciences. 

1.  Natural  Sciences. 

The  science  of  Physics  (?)  (pvaacri,  7)  vrepf  1 
(pvaecas  PnaT-Zigri)  considers  that  existence  which: 
is  susceptible  of  motion.  Its  object  is  not  the  1 
idea  in  its  spiritual  existence  (to  tI  rjv  elvai), 
but  the  idea  in  its  real  existence  in  the  material i 
(to  t l  iari).  Natural  existence  has  the  origin  of: 
motion  in  itself  originally.  Motion  is  change  fromi 
what  exists  to  what  exists.  Nature,  therefore,  is 
no  lifeless  substratum,  but  an  organization  pos-i 
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sessed  of  life,  a  process  of  becoming  and  being 
produced,  in  which  the  moving  power,  consisting  in 
the  formative  principle,  is  that  which  gives  it  its 
shape.  In  natural  existence  matter  (uAtj),  depri¬ 
vation  ( arepycns ),  and  the  formative  principle,  are 
in  inseparable  union.  Matter  is  the  foundation 
of  the  manifold,  for  everything,  according  to  the 
formative  principle,  which  in  itself  is  perfect,  strives 
to  advance  from  it  to  that  which  is  more  perfect, 
till  it  attains  to  actuality.  The  internal  formative 
principle,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  basis  of  what 
is  unchangeable  in  that  which  is  manifold.  For 
the  formative  principle  is  in  itself  eternal  and  im- 
:  perishable,  and  is  perishable  only  in  so  far  as  it 
I  engenders  itself  in  the  material.  Natural  science 

i  considers  the  formative  principles  which  in  motion 
and  change  continually  reengender  themselves.  The 
formative  principle  and  the  purpose  are  the  same, 
only  conceived  of  in  a  different  relation :  —  the 
formative  principle  in  relation  to  that  which  ac¬ 
tually  exists  ;  purpose,  in  relation  to  the  why  ?  of 
it.  The  identity  of  the  two  is  the  operative  cause. 
The  relation  of  purpose  is  the  highest  cause,  in 
which  all  physical  causes  concentrate  themselves. 

j  ( Phys .  ii.  7 — 9.)  Wherever  there  is  purpose  there 
a  is  activity  (irparreTai,  Phys.  ii.  8)  in  relation  to 
it  this  purpose,  and  according  to  the  activity  of  each 

ii  thing,  so  is  its  natural  constitution.  Nature  now 
a  has  a  purpose,  but  it  is  independent  of  all  reflection 

I  and  consideration.  (Phys.  1.  c.)  It  creates  accord¬ 
ing  to  an  unconscious  impulse,  and  its  activity  is  a 
daemonical ,  but  not  a  divine  activity  (v  yap  (pvcns 
baigovia  aA A’  ov  9-eTa,  de  Div.  per  Somn.  c.  2). 
j  Sometimes  it  does  not  attain  its  object,  because  in 
its  formative  process  it  cannot  overpower  the 
material ;  and  then,  through  this  partial  frustration 
1  of  the  purpose,  abortions  are  produced.  (Phys.  1.  c., 
de  Gener.  Anim.  iv.  4.)  Nature  therefore  has  the 
foundation  of  its  development  and  existence  in 
r  itself, — is  its  own  purpose  ;  it  is  an  organic  whole, 
in  which  everything  is  in  a  state  of  vigorous  reci¬ 
procal  action,  and  exhibits  a  series  of  gradations 
from  the  less  perfect  to  the  more  perfect.  The 
fashioning  active  principle  is  the  elSos,  and  this 
when  perfected  is  evre Ae%eta  and  evepyeLa,  in  con¬ 
trast  with  which  the  material,  as  the  merely  po¬ 
tential,  is  the  lower  principle.  The  connecting 
link  between  the  two  is  motion,  the  process  of  be¬ 
coming  ;  accordingly  motion  is  a  condition  in  all 
nature,  and  he  who  has  not  arrived  at  the  cogni¬ 
tion  of  motion  does  not  understand  nature.  (Phys. 
iii.  1.)  Motion  is  the  means  by  which  everything 
strives  to  advance  from  potentiality  (matter)  to  that 
actuality,  of  which,  according  to  its  nature,  it  is 
-  capable,  i.  e.  to  the  form  appropriate  to  it,  which  is 
its  purpose.  The  etdos  is  thus  what  is  true  in  the 
visible  object,  but  not  apart  from  the  process  of  be¬ 
coming;  but  it  is  the  basis  of  this  process  of  becom¬ 
ing  itself,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  active,  fashioning 
principle.  The  true  principle  of  natural  science, 
therefore,  lies  in  the  dynamico-genetical  method, 
which  looks  upon  nature  as  something  continually 
becoming,  as  it  strives  to  advance  from  potentiality 
to  actuality.  Motion  itself  is  eternal  and  unpro¬ 
duced  ;  it  is  the  life  (olov  £wrj  t is  ovcra)  in  all 
natural  things.  (Phys.  viii.  1.)  Through  this 
striving  of  all  natural  existences  after  the  imper¬ 
ishable,  everything  is  in  some  sort  filled  with  soul. 
(De  Gener.  Anim.  iii.  11.)  The  elementary  bodies, 
considered  in  themselves,  have  motion  in  them¬ 
selves,  reciprocally  produce  each  other,  and  so 
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imitate  the  imperishable  (as  e.  g.  earth  and  fire, 
Met.  ix.  8).  Things  possessed  of  life  produce 
in  the  process  of  generation  an  object  of  like  kind 
with  themselves  (de  Anim.  ii.  4.  2),  and  so  parti¬ 
cipate  in  eternity  as  far  as  they  can,  since  in  their 
individual  existence,  as  one  according  to  number 
(eV  dpidgy),  they  are  not  eternal.  A  constant 
dynamical  connexion  exhibits  itself  in  the  process 
of  development  of  natural  life,  it  aims  at  more  and 
more  perfect  formations,  and  makes  the  lower  and 
less  perfect  forms  a  preliminary  condition  of  the 
higher,  so  that  the  higher  sphere  comprehends  also 
the  lower.  (De  Caelo ,  iv.  3.)  Thus  in  the  grada¬ 
tions  of  the  elements  between  earth  and  heaven, 
the  several  elements  are  separated  by  no  definite 
limit,  but  pass  insensibly  from  one  to  the  other 
(Phys.  iv.  5  ;  De  Caelo ,  iv.  1,  4),  and  also  in 
organisms  possessed  of  life  the  same  gradation, 
from  the  lower  to  the  more  and  more  perfect  forms, 
shews  itself.  (De  Aninia,  ii.  2,  3.)  Natural  science 
then  must  follow  this  process  of  development ,  for  it 
is  only  in  this  way  that  it  attains  to  a  lively  ap¬ 
prehension  of  nature. 

To  develop  how  Aristotle,  according  to  these 
leading  outlines,  treats  the  particular  natural 
sciences,  how  he  first  develops  the  gradations  of  * 
the  elements,  the  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
and  the  unmoved  moving  principle,  and  then  points 
out  the  process  of  formation  in  inorganic  and 
organic  nature,  and  lastly  arrives  at  marc,  as  the 
end  and  centre  of  the  entire  creation,  of  which  he 
is  the  most  complete  organization  (Polit.  i.  8  ;  Hist. 
Anim.  ix.  1  ;  De  Partib.  Anim.  iv.  10),  would 
lead  us  farther  than  our  present  limits  allow.  We 
can  only  again  direct  attention  to  the  excellent 
delineation,  a  perfect  model  of  its  kind,  in  the 
work  of  Biese  above  referred  to,  vol.  ii.  pp.  59 — 
216. 

2.  Mathematics  and  the  Mathematical  Sciences. 

Mathematics  and  Physics  have  the  same  objects 
in  common,  but  not  in  the  same  manner ;  for 
mathematics  abstract  from  the  concrete  attributes 
of  sensible  things,  and  consider,  only  the  quantitative. 
(Met.  xiii.  3.)  This  is  the  only  side  of  that  which 
is  material  on  which  the  understanding  (5 lavoia') 
dwells,  where  it  considers  the  universal  in  the 
way  in  which  it  is  presented  by  the  abstractive 
power  of  the  understanding.  This  mode  of  pro¬ 
cedure,  however,  does  not  admit  of  being  applied 
in  all  cases  (Phys.  ii.  2) ;  and  mathematics,  from 
their  very  nature,  cannot  rise  above  the  material 
and  reach  real  existence  as  such.  The  investi¬ 
gations  of  this  science  are  restricted  to  one  part  ol 
material  existence  (nept  r l  gepos  rijs  olueias  vAys 
iroLelrai  tt)p  B-eccpiav,  Met.  xi.  4). 

The  relation  between  the  three  theoretical  sci¬ 
ences,  therefore,  is  this  :  the  science  of  physics 
busies  itself  indeed  with  the  internal  formative 
principle,  with  that  which  has  an  absolute  exist¬ 
ence,  but  only  in  so  far  as  this  has  passed  into  the 
material,  and  is  accordingly  not  immoveable.  (Met. 
vi.  1,  xii.  7.) 

The  science  of  mathematics ,  on  the  other  hand, 
occupies  itself  indeed  with  that  which  is  immove¬ 
able  and  at  rest,  as  its  definitions  are  fixed  and 
unalterable ;  but  not  with  that  which  is  absolutely 
immoveable,  but  immoveable  in  so  far  as  it  is  con¬ 
nected  with  matter. 

The  science  of  metaphysics ,  lastly,  occupies  itself 
with  that  which  exists  really  and  absolutely,  with 
that  which  is  eternal  and  immoveable. 

z  2 
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Mathematics,  therefore,  stand  half-way  between 
physics  and  metaphysics.  ( Met.  i.  6,  p.  20,  23, 
i.  9,  p.  33,  23,  xi.  1.  p.  212,  22.)  Mathematical 
existence  exists  only  dvvagei  (according  to  poten¬ 
tiality)  in  the  abstractive  operation  of  the  under¬ 
standing,  and  is  therefore  no  independent  exist¬ 
ence,  nothing  substantial.  We  arrive  at  the 
cognition  of  its  peculiar  definitions  not  from  the 
idea,  but  only  by  means  of  separation  {e.  g.  auxili¬ 
ary  lines  in  figures  for  proof).  On  that  account, 
neither  motion  nor  the  idea  of  purpose  occurs  in 
mathematics.  {Met.  iv.  2,  Phys. .  ii.  9.)  In  this 
science,  that  which  is  simple,  as  an  abstractum, 
forms  the  starting-point,  and  its  necessity  depends 
on  our  advancing  from  the  simple  to  the  composite, 
or  from  the  basis  to  that  which  is  based  upon  it. 
( Phys .  ii.  9.)  Respecting  the  axioms  from  which 
the  mathematical  sciences  proceed,  mathematics 
can  therefore  say  nothing  {Met.  iv.  3),  because 
these  belong  to  every  existing  thing  as  such* 

Respecting  the  view  taken  by  Aristotle  of  the 
mathematical  sciences,  see  Biese,  ii.  pp.  225-234. 

B. 

The  Practical  Sciences. 

Mathematics,  restricted  as  the  science  is  to  the 
quantitative,  can  exhibit  the  good  and  the  beautiful 
only  as  they  manifest  themselves  in  that  immutabi¬ 
lity  which  consists  in  the  fixed  order  and  harmony 
of  the  quantitative.  But  the  way  in  which  these 
two,  the  good  and  the  beautiful,  acquire  existence 
in  the  department  of  the  mind,  is  considered  and 
pointed  out  by  the  practical  sciences,  Ethics,  Poli¬ 
tics  (with  Oeconomics  as  an  appendix),  and  Poetics 
(Aesthetics,  Philosophy  of  Art). 

1.  Ethics. 

1.  General  Definitions,  T — The  highest  and  last 
purpose  of  all  action,  according  to  Aristotle,  is 
happiness  {evhaiyovia.  Eth.  Nic.  i.  2 — 7,  x.  6 — 8, 
and  elsewhere).  This  he  defines  to  be  the  energy 
(evepyeia)  of  life  existing  for  its  own  sake  (perfect 
life),  according  to  virtue  existing  by  and  for  itself 
(perfect  virtue).  As  the  highest  good,  it  must  be 
pursued  for  its  own  sake ;  as  the  highest  human 
good,  its  essence  must  be  derived  from  the  peculiar 
destination  of  man.  Accordingly,  happiness  is  the 
activity  of  the  soul  in  accordance  with  virtue  dur¬ 
ing  a  separate  independent  period  of  existence. 
{Eth.  Nic.  i.  7.)  The  two  principal  component 
parts  of  this  definition  are  virtue,  and  external 

*  The  only  mathematical  work  of  Aristotle 
{gaO-qg-arLKov,  Diog.  Laert.  v.  24)  quoted  by  an¬ 
cient  writers  is  lost.  The  method  which  was  fol¬ 
lowed  at  a  later  time  for  mathematics,  rests  alto¬ 
gether  on  the  doctrine  of  proof  given  in  the  Ana¬ 
lytics.  Aristotle  probably  composed  no  separate 
treatises  on  arithmetic  and  geometry.  In  his 
Organon  he  frequently  borrows  examples  from 
geometry.  Aristotle,  as  an  opponent  of  the  Pytha¬ 
goreans,  laid  great  stress  on  the  separation  of 
arithmetic  and  geometry.  {Anal. post.  i.  27,  Met. 
v.  6.) 

+  In  this  review  of  the  ethical  system  of  Aris¬ 
totle  we  follow  of  course  the  progress  of  the  Nico- 
machean  Ethics,  as  being  the  principal  work.  The 
first  two  books  contain  the  general  part  of  ethics, 
the  remaining  eight  books  carry  out  the  definitions 
of  this  portion  more  closely. 
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good  circumstances  as  means  of  virtue.  Virtues 
are  of  two  kinds,  either  intellectual  virtues  (5 ia- 
voqTiKa'i),  or  moral  virtues  {r/docal),  according  to 
the  distinction  between  the  reasoning  faculty,  and 
that  in  the  soul  which  obeys  the  reason.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  this  distinction,  the  origin  of  the  virtues, 
which  Aristotle  points  out  in  the  second  book  of 
the  Ethics,  is  also  different.  The  intellectual  vir¬ 
tues  may  be  learnt  and  taught,  the  ethical  virtues 
are  acquired  by  practice.  In  the  case  of  these, 
therefore,  we  must  have  regard  to  the  practice  of 
them  in  particular  cases ;  therefore,  only  quite 
general  directions  admit  of  being  given  respecting 
them.  Youth  must  be  accustomed  and  trained 
“to  rejoice  and  be  sorry  in  the  proper  way,”  for 
grief  and  joy  are  the  criteria  of  virtue,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  the  proper  medium  between  excess  and 
deficiency.  {Eth.  Nic.  ii.  2.)  To  be  able  to 
refrain  from  sensual  desires  with  pleasure  is  to  be 
temperate.  The  intemperate  man  experiences  pain 
at  such  abstinence,  when  he  is  compelled  to  prac¬ 
tise  it.  By  the  practice  of  virtue  the  man  becomes 
good  himself ;  and  virtue  is  therefore  a  habit,  and 
that  too  accompanied  by  fore-choice  (e|is  irpoaipy]- 
riKgfi  which  keeps  the  medium  in  our  subjective 
inclinations  and  impulses  {Eth.  Nic.  ii.  6),  and 
keeps  the  medium  in  that  way  in  which  the 
rational  man  {6  (ppovigos )  determines.  This  me¬ 
dium  assumes  different  forms  according  to  the 
several  impulses,  under  the  influence  of  which  the 
actor  has  reference  either  solely  to  himself,  or  to 
others  also.  The  medium  is  opposed  to  the  ex¬ 
tremes  ;  they  contradict  each  other,  and  the  proper 
measure  or  degree  depends  on  the  particular  incli¬ 
nations  of  the  individual. 

2.  Special  part.  —  Virtue  is  based  upon  free, 
self-conscious  action.  Aristotle,  therefore,  before 
developing  the  several  virtues  specialty,  defines 
the  idea  of  responsibility  (iii.  1-7),  and  then  and 
not  before  gives  the  development  of  the  ethical 
(iii.  8,  v.  extr.)  and  logical  (vi.)  virtues.  As  now, 
in  the  definition  of  happiness,  virtues  and  the 
means  of  virtue  formed  the  chief  parts,  so  the 
second  section  of  the  special  part  of  ethics  is  de¬ 
voted  to  the  internal  and  external  circumstances  of 
life,  which  become  the  means  of  virtue  through 
the  good  manifesting  itself  in  them  as  the  purpose. 
Continuance  in  a  course  of  virtue  is  connected 
chiefly  with  firmness  of  character ,  which  exhibits 
itself  as  well  in  abstinence  {eyupareia)  which  re¬ 
sists  pleasure,  as  in  endurance  {uaprepia,  a  Platonic 
idea :  see  Plat.  Laches ),  which  remains  unshaken, 
even  by  the  attacks  of  pain.  {Eth.  Nic.  vii.  1-12.) 
This  firmness  therefore  manifests  itself  especially 
in  the  manner  in  which  a  man  demeans  himself 
towards  pleasure  and  pain.  This  leads  to  the 
investigation  of  the  essential  nature  of  pleasure  and 
pain.  {Eth.  Nic.  vii.  12,  &c.)  Farther,  in  the 
social  life  of  men,  friendship,  which  is  itself  a  , 
virtue  (viii.  1),  and  indeed  the  crown  of  all  vir¬ 
tues,  is  a  principal  means  for  a  steady  continuance  i 
in  virtue.  Aristotle,  therefore,  in  the  8th  and  9th  II 
books,  treats  of  friendship  with  the  most  careful 
explicitness.  He  shews  that  it  forms  the  founda-  l< 
tion  for  all  kinds  of  unions,  and  contributes  to  the  1 1 
realization  of  the  good  in  the  smaller  and  larger 
circles  of  social  life.  Lastly,  the  unrestricted  exer-  I  j 
cise  of  each  species  of  activity  directed  towards  the  1 1 
good  is  accompanied  by  the  feeling  of  an  undis- 1 
turbed  energy,  and  this  harmony,  in  which  the  J 
external  and  the  internal  are  in  accordance,  pro- ■ 
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duces  a  pleasure ,  which  exercises  a  powerful  influ¬ 
ence  in  urging  the  man  on  to  virtuous  activity, 
besides  being  the  constant  attendant  of  the  latter. 
In  this  point  of  view  Aristotle,  in  the  10th  book 
[Eth.  Nic.  x,  1-6),  treats  of  pleasure  as  a  powerful 
means  of  virtue. 

After  the  principal  elements  of  the  definition  of 
I  virtue  have  been  thus  gone  through,  the  happiness 
of  the  theoretical  life  of  reason,  i.  e.  of  the  life 
!  devoted  to  philosophical  contemplation,  is  brought 
prominently  into  view ;  which,  as  a  divine  kind  of 
i  life,  is  accorded  to  but  few  men.  [Eth.  Nic.  x.  8.) 
i  In  contrast  with  this  stands  the  happiness  of 
active,  practical  life,  which  has  its  firm  basis  in 
the  ethical  virtues,  and  in  external  good  circum¬ 
stances  the  means  of  carrying  out  and  accomplish¬ 
ing  the  higher  ends  of  life.  This,  however ,  can 
only  take,  place  in  the  state  ;  and  so  Ethics  of 
|  themselves  conduct  us  to  the  doctrine  of  the  state, 
to  politics. 

The  ethics  of  Aristotle  preserved  the  most  com- 
;  plete  development  of  the  doctrine  of  virtue,  re- 
i  garded  from  the  point  of  view  chosen  by  the  an- 
I  cients.  The  problem  which  he  here  proposed  to 
:  himself  was  no  other  than  this  :  to  exhibit  the 
I  good  in  the  process  of  becoming ,  in  that  way  in 
!  which  it  is  a  thing  attainable  by  man,  and  indivi¬ 
dualizes  itself  most  immediately  in  the  bents  or 
I  inclinations  of  men  (the  existence  of  which  as  such 
in  their  natural  condition,  according  to  the  view 
;  taken  by  the  ancients,  cannot  be  denied),  Then, 
i  secondly,  by  means  of  practical  wisdom,  to  deter- 
b  mine  the  proper  medium  for  these-  manifold  bents, 
land  so  to  lay  down  the  rule  for  action.  Farther, 

|  to  shew  that  the  obligation  to  live  according  to  this 
-rule,  is  founded  in  the  essential  nature  of  the 
i  higher  rationality,  and  that  in  this  those  sentiments 
iwhich  are  firm  and  immoveable  form  the  immuta¬ 
ble  basis  of  action. 

2.  Politics. 

The  ethics  of  Aristotle  contain  the  fundamental 
elements  (<tt oixTia,  Polit.  iv.  11,  ed.  Stahr)  of 
politics,  of  which  the  former  science  is  itself  a 
particular  part  [ttoXitikt)  tis,  Eth.  Nic.  i.  1,  Magn. 
Mor.  i.  1.)  Both  have  the  same  end — happiness, 
only  that  it  is  far  more  noble  and  more  divine  to 
'  conduct  whole  peoples  and  states  to  this  end.  [Po- 
ilit.  iii.  12.)  Practical  wisdom  and  politics  are  one 
and  the  same  species  of  habit  [Elk  Nic.  vi.  8); 
all  they  differ  in  is  this :  that  the  object  of  the  one 
is  to  promote  the  happiness  of  an  individual,  the 
object  of  the  other  to  promote  that  of  a  community. 
In  the  latter  point  of  view,  practical  wisdom  is : 

a.  The  management  of  the  family — oeconomics. 

b.  In  the  management  of  the  state. — a.  Legislative 
oower  [voyoQeTiKri),  which  regulates  the  general 
relations [dpxireKTovLKri').  /3.  A dministrative poiver 
[ttoXitikti')  in  the  government  of  the  state,  where 
action,  or  the  special  application  of  the  laws  under 
particular  circumstances,  is  concerned.  The  admi¬ 
nistrative  power  realizes  itself  first  in  that  part  of 
|  the  state  which  deliberates  on  the  public  concerns 

i  ^ouAevTiKT/),  and  which  possesses  the  power  of 
ipplying  the  laws  to  public  relations ;  secondly,  in 
the  judicial  power  (olkcuttikt)'),  with  the  applica- 
;  ion  of  the  laws  to  private  concerns. 

As  the  highest  good  is  something  absolute^ 
perfect,  i.  e.  a  thing  of  such  a  nature  that  it  is 
triven  after  purely  for  its  own  sake,  happiness, 
i  s  it  is  a  good  of  this  kind,  cannot  be  imperfect, 
>ut  the  quality  of  self-sufficiency  [avrapKaa)  must 
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pertain  to  it.  This,  however,  is  to  be  obtained 
not  in  isolated  or  family  life,  but  only  in  the  state, 
which  is  the  union  of  all  other  circles  of  social  life. 
Man  therefore,  as  a  being  created  by  nature 
for  the  state  and  for  life  in  the  state  [£<2ov 
tikou,  Polit.  i.  2,  iii.  6,  and  elsewhere),  strives 
after  it.  The  state,  moreover,  as  a  totality  con¬ 
sisting  of  organically  connected  members, '  is  by 
nature  prior  to  the  individual  and  the  family ;  it 
is  the  absolute  prius.  As  the  hand  of  a  corpse  is 
no  more  a  hand,  so  the  annihilation  of  the  state  is 
at  the  same  time  the  annihilation  of  the  individual; 
for  only  a  wild  beast  or  a  god  can  live  out  of  the 
bounds  of  the  state,  or  without  it.  [Polit.  i.  2,  extr.) 
It  is  only  through  the  state  that  avrapueia,  self- 
sufficiency,  not  merely  for  the  preservation  of  bare 
life,  but  also  for  happy  life,  is  rendered  possible. 
Happiness,  however,  is  only  the  consequence  of  an 
activity  of  the  soul  consisting  in  complete  virtue 
[ aperr 7)  ;  consequently,  in  the  state,  and  in  nothing 
short  of  it,  does  virtue  itself  attain  complete  reality. 
And  the  object  of  the  political  art  is  the  most  ho¬ 
nourable,  in  as  far  as  the  statesman  directs  all  his 
care  to  the  training  of  such  citizens  as  are  morally 
good  and  actively  promote  everything  honourable 
and  noble.  [Eth.  i.  10,  13,  init.)  The  science  of 
politics  therefore  is  the  necessary  completion  of 
ethics,  and  it  is  only  in  reference  to  the  state  that 
the  latter  can  attain  its  full  development.  The 
two  sciences,  therefore,  in  Aristotle’s  view,  stand 
in  such  close  connexion,  that  in  the  Politics  by 
7r porepov  he  refers  to  the  Ethics,  and  in  the  latter 
by  vcrrepou  to  the  Politics. 

According  to  the  method  of  genetic  develop¬ 
ment  [Kara,  t gv  V(pT)~fi)y4v7)v  fxedodov,  Polit.  i.  1), 
Aristotle  begins  in  the  politics  with  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  first  and  most  simple  human  associa¬ 
tion,  the  family  (oi/ria).  A  marriage  of  free  men 
and  women  is  known  only  by  the  Hellenes,  not 
by  the  barbarians,  among  whom  not  free  men  and 
women,  but  male  and  female  slaves  unite  them¬ 
selves  together.  The  distinction  between  Hellenes 
and  barbarians,  free  men  and  slaves,  in  Aristotle’s 
view  is  still  a  primary  distinction,  because  the 
natural  determining  circumstance  of  birth  (as 
Hellen  or  barbarian)  is  still  an  essential  element 
in  the  idea  of  freedom.  Christianity  first  laid 
down  the  principle,  that  freedom  is  founded  on  the 
spiritual  entity  of  man,  without  regard  to  the  na¬ 
tural  determining  circumstance  of  birth. 

Out  of  the  component  parts  of  the  family 
(slaves  and  free  persons,  master  and  slaves,  man 
and  wife,  father  and  children)  arise  three  relations : 
the  despotic  [decriroTUcij),  nuptial  [yapuf ),  and 
parental  [reKVOTroigrucri),  with  which  is  associated 
besides  the  oiKovopuK-/).  These  Aristotle  treats  of 
in  the  first  book  of  the  Politics.  The  arrangement 
of  the  whole  domestic  system  resembles  monarchy 
[Polit.  i.  7),  but  at  the  same  time  the  family  is  the 
image  of  political  life  generally,  for  in  it  lie  the 
germs  of  friendship,  constitution,  and  all  that  is 
just.  [Eth.  Eudem.  vii.  10,  p.  1242.  6,  Bekk.) 
After  this,  in  the  second  book,  he  considers  the 
purpose  of  the  state,  as  the  unity  of  a  whole  con¬ 
sisting  of  mutually  dependent  and  connected  mem¬ 
bers,  with  reference  as  well  to  imaginary  (Plato), 
as  to  actually  existing  constitutions.  He  calls 
attention  to  their  points  of  superiority  and  inferi¬ 
ority,  and  so  indicates  the  essential  conditions, 
which  are  necessary  for  the  foundation  and  realisa¬ 
tion  of  the  idea  of  a  state.  Thereupon  in  the 
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third  book  he  develops  the  idea  of  the  state  ac¬ 
cording  to  its  separation  into  different  forms  of 
government ;  in  the  fourth  book  he  considers  the 
several  constitutions  according  to  their  differences 
in  kind,  because  these  exercise  an  influence  on 
legislation.  For  legislation  is  dependent  on  the  con¬ 
stitution ,  not  vice  versa.  That  is  to  say,  constitution 
is  the  arrangement  of  the  powers  in  the  state,  ac¬ 
cording  to  which  the  sovereignty  (to  tcvpiov')  is 
determined.  The  constitution  is  thus  the  soul  of 
the  state.  ( Polit .  iv.  1,  iii.  4.)  The  laws,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  the  determining  principles,  accord¬ 
ing  to  which  the  governing  body  governs,  and  holds 
in  check  those  who  transgress  them.  Aristotle 
distinguishes  aristocracy ,  kingdom ,  and  republic 
(-7T o\neia  r\  rip  Koivcp  Trpoaayopevogevr]  dvogan ), 
and  sets  by  the  side  of  these  the  three  perversions 
(7 mpeK§d(reLs)  of  them:  oligarchy ,  tyranny ,  demo¬ 
cracy.  These  constitutions  arise  out  of  the  three 
principles,  1,  of  equality,  founded  on  the  prepon¬ 
derance  of  number;  2,  of  inequality,  which  is 
founded  either,  a.  on  the  preponderance  of  exter¬ 
nal  strength  and  wealth  (tyranny,  oligarchy),  or  b. 
on  the  preponderance  of  internal  or  spiritual 
strength  (monarchy,  aristocracy).  Aristotle  then, 
in  the  5th  book,  considers  the  disturbing  and  pre¬ 
serving  causes  in  the  different  constitutions,  always 
having  regard  to  reality  and  experience  {Polit.  iii. 
17,  iv.  1)  ;  and,  for  the  determination  of  that  form 
of  government  which  is  best  adapted  for  the  great¬ 
est  number  of  states,  gets  this  result,  that  in  it 
democratical  and  oligarchical  principles  must  be  in¬ 
termixed  and  united.  {Polit.  iv.  12.)  From  such  a 
mixture  of  the  elements  of  constitutions  result 
new  forms  of  mixed  constitutions  {avvdvacrgoi), 
which  Aristotle  characterizes  more  closely  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  three  essential  functions  of  political 
power.  {Polit.  iv.  14,  vi.)  Having  thus  prepared 
the  way,  the  philosopher  proceeds  to  the  real 
problem,  to  shew  how  a  state  can  be  so  perfect¬ 
ly  constituted,  as  to  answer  to  the  requisitions 
of  human  nature.  He  shews  that  the  question, 
What  is  the  best  constitution  ?  is  connected  with 
the  question,  What  is  the  most  desirable  mode  of 
life  ?  {Polit.  vii.  1 )  he  develops  the  external  conditions 
for  the  realisation  of  the  best  constitution  {Polit. 
vii.  4,  &c.),  which  are  dependent  on  fortune, — and 
then  passes  to  the  internal .  conditions  of  such  a 
constitution,  which  are  independent  of  fortune. 
{Polit.  vii.  13,  &c.)  For  these  latter  he  finds  the 
central  point  in  the  education  of  youth,  which  he 
therefore  considers  as  a  public  concern  of  the  state. 
{Polit.  viii.  1.)  Its  object  is  the  harmonious  cul¬ 
ture  of  all  the  physical  and  mental  powers,  which 
lays  the  foundation  for  that  harmony  of  perfect 
virtue  both  in  the  man  and  in  the  citizen,  in  which 
the  purely  human  develops  itself  in  all  its  fulness 
and  power.  By  the  individual  citizens  of  the 
state  {Polit.  vii.  13)  being  trained  to  a  virtuous, 
moral  life,  virtue  and  morality  become  predominant 
in  all  the  spheres  of  political  life,  and  accordingly 
by  means  of  politics  that  is  completely  realised,  for 
which  ethics  form  the  ground-work,  viz.  human 
happiness  depending  on  a  life  in  accordance  with 
virtue.  Thus  on  the  one  hand  the  science  of  poli¬ 
tics  is  again  reflected  to  the  point  from  which  it 
started — ethics,  while  on  the  other  hand,  inasmuch 
as  art  and  oratory  are  included  in  the  circle  of  the 
means  by  which  the  citizen  is  to  be  trained,  it 
points  beyond  what  is  immediately  connected  with 
itself  to  the  departments  of 
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3.  Rhetoric  and  Aesthetics. 

1.  Rhetoric. — Here  we  need  say  but  little; 
partly  because  the  works  of  Aristotle,  which  relate 
to  this  subject,  are  more  generally  known  and 
read  than  the  properly  philosophical  writings,  and 
partly  because  the  subject  itself  is  of  considerably 
less  difficulty.  We  therefore  make  only  some 
general  observations. 

Rhetoric  stands  side  by  side  {dvriarpocpos)  with 
dialectics,  for  both  have  to  do  with  subjects,  with 
which,  as  pertaining  to  no  particular  science,  every 
one  may  make  himself  acquainted,  and  respecting , 
which  every  one  deems  himself  capable  of  forming  u 
a  judgment.  Every  one  considers  himself,  and  is  1 
to  a  certain  extent,  an  orator  and  dialectician. 
Rhetoric  raises  this  routine  to  an  artistic  know¬ 
ledge,  by  means  of  theory ,  which  arrives  at  the  1 
perception  of  the  causes  why,  and  the  means  by 
which,  the  orator,  who  has  not  been  theoretically 
trained,  attains  his  object.  {Rhet.  i.  1.)  The 
kernel  of  such  a  theory  is  the  argumentation  by 
which  conviction  is  produced.  Enthymemes  are 
the  foundation  {awga  rrjs  Triareocis)  of  argu¬ 
mentation.  Aristotle,  as  he  himself  says,  first 
directed  his  attention  to  the  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciples  of  these.  The  object  of  Rnetoric  is  convic¬ 
tion,  but  its  business  (epyov)  consists  in  dis¬ 
covering  that  which  awakens  belief  with  respect  to 
the  subject  in  hand.  {Rhet.  i.  1,  ow  to  ireioai  epyov 
aurijs,  dAAa  to  iSem  Ta  virdpxovxa  Tn.Qa.vd  irepl . 
eudarov.  Comp.  Quintil.  ii.  15,  13;  Max. 
Schmidt,  de  tempore  quo  ab  Arist.  libri  de  arte 
rhet.  editi,  p.  8,  &c.)  The  means  of  proof  {Triareis) 
therefore  are  what  we  are  mainly  concerned  with. 
These  are  partly  external  (witnesses,  &c.),  partly 
artistical,  to  be  created  by  the  orator  ;  to  these : 
belong  the  personal  qualities  {gQos)  of  the  orator' 
himself,  and  the  disposition  of  the  hearers,  and  the  f 
mode  itself  in  which  the  arguments  are  exhibited. 
From  the  means  of  proof  we  discover  what  is  re¬ 
quisite  in  the  orator :  he  must  understand  how  to . 
form  conclusions,  must  possess  an  insight  into  the  f 
moral  nature  and  virtues  of  man,  as  well  as  an  | 
acquaintance  with  the  passions.  {Rhet.  ii.  22.) 
Accordingly  rhetoric  grows  as  it  were  out  of  the  1 
roots  of  dialectics  and  ethics,  (i.  4.)  For  argu¬ 
mentation,  example  and  enthymeme  are  in  rhetoric, 
what  induction  and  conclusion  are  in  dialectics.; 
As  regards  their  subject  matter,  most  enthymemes  1  I 
are  taken  from  the  special  departments  of  the  i  I 
sciences.  In  the  laying  down  of  the  general  and  par¬ 
ticular  points  of  view  the  excellence  of  the  genuine  1 1 
empiricism  of  Aristotle,  which  is  united  with  thei 
most  acute  sagacity,  amply  displays  itself,  and,  i  Ii 
particularly  in  the  treatment  of  the  -ndQ-r],  unfolds i,  | 
a  rich  treasure  of  psychological  experience,  which!  j 
lays  bare  the  most  secret  recesses  of  the  human  1  I 
heart. 

The  several  species  of  oratory  develop  themselves! 1 
out  of  the  different  dispositions  which  may  exist  1 
in  the  hearer  of  a  speech.  The  hearer,  namely,  isi  I 
either  a  ^eo^o's,  i.  e.  listens  only  for  the  sake  of:  ; 
artistic  enjoyment,  or  he  is  one  who  forms  a  I 
judgment  respecting  what  is  to  come,  or  what  isj ;  I 
past.  In  accordance  with  these  different  charac-i  I 
ters  in  which  the  hearer  appears,  there  resultl.l 
three  species  of  oratory:  the  deliberative  tyeMW I 
avygouXeiniKov),  the  forensic  (7.  Sikcivikov),  thepl 
cpideidic  (7.  embeiKTiKov).  Aristotle  then  deter-bl 
mines  what  are  the  essential  elements  of  thcsa  I 
species,  and  further  the  occasion  and  purposes  olf  I 
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i  them.  The  difference  of  purpose  again  involves 
[attention  to  the  appropriate  arguments,  according 
I  as  these  are  common  to  all,  or  particular. 

The  power  of  convincing,  however,  depends  not 
i  merely  on  oratorical  conclusions,  but  also  on 
the  credibility  of  the  orator,  and  the  disposition  of 
the  hearers.  Therefore  it  is  necessary  to  shew 
ihow  the  favourable  disposition  requisite  on  every 
^occasion  is  to  be  produced  in  the  mind  of  the 
hearer.  But  a  person  must  know  not  only  what 
•to  say,  but  also  how  to  say  it.  Therefore  rhetoric 
,  has,  by  way  of  conclusion,  to  treat  of  oratorical 
expression  and  arrangement. 

!  2.  Poetics. — “  Thou,  0  man,  alone  possessest 

!  art !  ”  This  dictum  of  Schiller’s  is  already  ex¬ 
pressed  by  Aristotle.  {Met.  i.  1.)  In  art  the 
|  production  of  a  work  is  the  main  matter  and  the 
*  main  purpose,  whilst  the  purpose  of  oratory, 
which  is  throughout  practical,  is  extraneous  to 
^speech  itself.  The  relation  of  art  to  morality  and 
{  virtue  is,  on  the  side  of  the  artist,  a  very  slight 

I  one ;  for,  with  dispositions  and  sentiments, 
which  in  actions  form  the  most  important  point, 
we  have  nothing  to  do  in  the  practice  of  art, 
where  the  main  thing  is  the  production  (voieiv)  of 
«  a  work.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  every  art, 
and  every  work  of  art,  exerts  a  moral  influence, 
purifies  and  purges  the  stronger  emotions  of  the 

I  soul,  strengthens  and  elevates  the  mind. 

Art,  like  nature,  produces  by  fashioning  organic¬ 
ally,  but,  with  consciousness  ( Phys .  ii.  8),  and  its 
creative  efforts,  as  well  as  the  contemplation  of 
these  efforts,  and  of  the  work  of  art  produced,  be¬ 
long  to  those  higher  exertions  of  the  mind  (t a 
TrepLTTa )  which  have  their  purpose  in  themselves. 
Aristotle,  indeed,  in  accordance  with  the  light  in 
which  the  matter  was  generally  viewed  by  the 
ancients,  reckons  art  amongst  the  higher  purposes 
of  the  state  and  of  religion  ( Polit .  viii.) ;  but  with 
him  it  has  also  already  the  signification  of  an  inde¬ 
pendent  creation  of  the  mind,  which  ennobles 
reality,  and  which  again  draws  within  its  sphere 
religion  and  morality  likewise. 

All  the  several  arts  find  a  common  bond  of  union 
in  this,  that  they  are  all  imitations  (gig-rjaeis), 

\  i.  e.  all  arts,  epic  poetry,  tragedy,  comedy,  lyric 
poetry,  music,  orchestic  (the  art  of  dancing), 
painting,  and  statuary,  strive  after  truth,  the  real 
essence  of  things,  which  they  represent.  That 
which  distinguishes  the  arts  from  each  other  lies 
partly  in  the  diversity  of  the  means  by  which  they 
represent,  partly  in  the  object  of  representation, 
partly  in  the  mode  of  representation.  According 
to  this  diversity  arise  the  distinct  differences  in 
the  arts,  the  species  of  art,  and  the  different  styles 
of  art.  How,  according  to  Aristotle’s  view,  the 
beautiful  developed  and  manifested  itself  in  the 
separate  arts,  can  be  pointed  out  only  with  reference 
to  poetry,  because  this  is  the  only  art  that  Aris¬ 
totle  (in  his  work  it epl  iroLTjTLicrjs)  has  treated  of. 
Poetry  is  the  product  of  inspiration  (Khet.  iii.  7), 
and  its  means  of  representation  is  language,  metri¬ 
cal  as  well  as  unmetrical.  (Poet.  1.)  Improvisa¬ 
tions  form  the  historical  starting-point  for  all 
poetry,  v/hich  from  its  very  commencement  divides 
itself  into  two  principal  directions,  that  which 
follows  the  more  homely,  and  that  which  follows 
the  more  exalted.  This  depended  on  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  poet.  A  delicate  perception  of 
what  is  correct  and  appropriate,  an  acute  faculty 
of  observation,  and  a  mind  easily  excitable  and 
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capable  of  inspiration  (Si 6  evcpvovs  rj  iroLrjTiKrj 
ear iv  rj  gaviKov,  Rhet.  ii.  15  extr.)  make  the 
poet,  who  at  the  same  time  cannot  dispense  with 
discretion.  The  external  form  of  the  representa¬ 
tion,  the  metre,  is  not  decisive  as  to  whether 
anything  is  poetry  or  not.  The  history  of  Hero¬ 
dotus  reduced  to  metre  would  still  remain  a  his¬ 
tory.  (Poet.  9.)  A  subject  becomes  poetical  only 
through  a  lively,  vivid  mode  of  representation, 
and  the  principal  point  is  the  composition  and  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  matter,  the  avvdeais  (or  ovaraais) 
ru>v  repay  gar  wv  (Poet.  7),  in  other  words,  the 
invention  or  idea,  which  has  assumed  a  lively  form 
in  the  poet ;  and  this  is  the  starting-point,  and  as 
it  were  the  soul  of  poetry  (dpxv  teal  olov  ipuxv 
6  fxvOos  TTjs  t payySias,  Poet.  7*).  Poetry  is 
more  comprehensive  and  philosophical  than  his¬ 
tory  ;  foPVhilst  history  is  restricted  to  individual 
actual  facts,  the  poet  takes  higher  ground,  and  re¬ 
presents  in  the  particular  that  which,  considered 
in  itself,  can  happen  at  any  time ;  that  which  is 
universally  applicable  and  necessary.  The  univer¬ 
sal  in  poetry,  however,  is  not  an  abstract,  in¬ 
definite  something,  but  manifests  itself  in  the 
characteristic  individuality  of  person  by  means  of 
language  and  action  in  accordance  with  internal 
probability  and  necessity.  (Poet.  9.)  Whilst 
therefore  in  poetry  everything  individual,  as  im¬ 
porting  something  universal,  is  thoroughly  signifi¬ 
cant,  history,  on  the  other  hand,  relates  in  chrono¬ 
logical  succession  what  the  individual  has  really 
done,  and  what  has  happened  to  him.  The  his¬ 
torian  is  restricted  as  to  the  order,  arrangement,  and 
succession  of  the  facts  which  he  describes ;  the 
poet  has  these  unrestrictedly  under  his  dominion. 
With  these  individual  features  of  Aristotle’s 
Poetics  we  must  here  content  ourselves,  as  a  com¬ 
plete  examination  of  his  theory  of  the  epos  and  of 
the  drama  might  easily  lead  us  beyond  the  limits 
to  which  we  are  restricted. 

IX.  Appendix. 

The  main  sources  for  the  life  of  Aristotle  are 
lost  to  us.  The  number  of  works  on  biography 
and  literary  history  extant  in  antiquity,  from 
which  information  might  have  been  obtained 
respecting  Aristotle,  must  have  been  immense, 
since  out  of  Diogenes  Laertius  alone  the  names  of 
nearly  40  such  writers  may  be  collected,  whose 
works,  with  the  exception  of  single  quotations,  have 
disappeared. 

With  respect  to  Aristotle  in  particular,  we 
have  to  regret  the  loss  of  the  works  of  Hermippus 
of  Smyrna,  Timotheus  of  Athens,  Demetrius  of 
Magnesia  (6  Mayvrjs ),  Pseudo- Aristippus,  Apollo- 
dorus  of  Athens,  Eumelus,  Phavorinus,  &c.,  as  well 
as  those  of  Aristoxenus  of  Tarentum,  Apellicon  of 
Teos,  Sotion,  Aristocles  of  Messene,  Damascius, 
Andronicus  of  Rhodes,  and  Ptolemaeus  Philadel- 
phus. 

The  scanty  and  confused  sources  still  extant 
are  the  following:  —  1.  Diogenes  Laertius,  v.  1 — 
35  ;  2.  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  Epislola  ad 
Ammaeum  de  Demosthene  et  Aristotele;  3.  Pseudo- 
Ammonius,  T  vita  Aristotelis ,  by  a  later  com- 

*  Aristotle,  indeed,  is  there  speaking  only  of 
tragedy,  but  what  he  says  of  the  mythus  with  re¬ 
ference  to  tragedy  applies  to  all  poetry. 

f  Victor  Cousin,  in  the  Journal  des  Savans , 
December,  1832,  p.  747,  maintains  the  authenticity 
of  this  little  biography. 
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piler,  according  to  others  by  Philoponus,  edited 
by  J.  Nunnesius,  together  with  an  old  Latin 
translation  of  the  same,  with  some  additions 
(Vetus  translatio) ;  4.  The  short  Greek  biography, 
by  an  anonymous  writer,  published  by  Menage 
(Anonymus  Menagii  in  Diog.  Laert.  v.  35,  vol.  ii. 
p.  201,  ed.  Meibom.),  with  which  the  article  in 
Suidas  coincides  ;  5.  Hesychius  Milesius.  These 
ancient  biographies  will  be  found  all  together  in  the 
first  vol.  of  Buhle’s  edition  of  Aristotle.  Among 
the  more  modern  biographies,  we  need  mention 
only  the  works  of  Guarinus  of  Verona  (a.  d.  1460, 
Vita  Aristotelis ,  appended  to  his  translation  of 
Plutarch’s  biographies)  ;  Patritius  ( Discussiones 
Peripateticae ,  Basil.  1581),  a  passionate  opponent 
of  Aristotle  and  his  philosophy  ;  Nunnesius  (in 
his  commentary  on  Ammonius,  Vita  Aristotelis, 
Lugd.  1621);  Andreas  Schott  (  Vitae  cftmparatae 
Aristotelis  et  Demosthenis,  Augustae  Vindelic.  1603, 
4to)  ;  Buhle,  in  the  first  part  of  his  edition  of 
Aristotle,  and  in  Ersch  and  Gruber’s  Encyclopadie, 
v.  p.  273,  &c. ;  Blakesley’s  Life  of  Aristotle  ;  and 
the  work  entitled  Aristotelia  by  the  writer  of  this 
article.*  [A.  S.] 

ARISTO'TELES  (’ApmroTe'AT?*).  1.  Of  Sicily, 
a  rhetorician  who  wrote  against  the  Panegyricus 
of  Isocrates.  (Diog.  Laert.  v«  35.)  Some  modern 
critics  attribute  to  him,  on  very  insufficient 
grounds,  the  rexrwv  crvvayuy/j,  which  is  printed 
among  the  works  of  Aristotle. 

2.  Of  Athens,  an  orator  and  statesman,  under 
whose  name  some  forensic  orations  were  known  in 
the  time  of  Diogenes  Laertius  (v.  35),  which  were 
distinguished  for  their  elegance. 

3.  Of  Gyrene,  is  mentioned  by  Diogenes 
Laertius  (v.  35)  as  the  author  of  a  work  Uep\ 
YloirjTiKrjs. 

4.  Of  Argos,  a  megaric  or  dialectic  philosopher. 
(Plut.  Aral.  3,  44;  Diog.  Laert.  ii.  113.)  He 
belonged  to  the  party  at  Argos  which  was  hostile 
to  Cleomenes  of  Sparta,  and  after  Cleomenes  had 
taken  possession  of  the  town,  Aristoteles  con¬ 
trived  to  get  it  again  into  the  hands  of  the  Achaeans. 
(Polyb.  ii.  53;  Plut.  Cleom.  20.) 

5.  The  author  of  a  work  Ilepl  Ti\eova(xpi.ov, 
which  is  completely  lost.  (Diog.  Laert.  v.  35.) 

6.  The  author  of  a  work  on  the  Iliad,  which  is 
likewise  lost.  (Diog.  Laert.  v.  35.) 

7.  There  are  apparently  three  Peripatetic  philo¬ 
sophers  of  the  name  of  Aristoteles.  The  first  is 
mentioned  as  a  commentator  of  his  great  namesake 
(Syrian.  Metaphys.  xii.  55) ;  the  second,  a  son  of 
Erasistratus,  is  mentioned  by  S.  Empiricus  ( adv . 
Math.  p.  51);  and  the  third,  a  Mytilenaean,  was 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  speculative  philoso¬ 
phers  in  the  time  of  Galen.  ( De  Consuetud.  p.  553, 
ed.  Paris.) 

8.  Of  Chalcis  in  Euboea,  who  is  mentioned  as 
the  author  of  a  work  on  Euboea,  (Ilepi  Ei3£oias, 
Harpocrat.  s.  vAApyovpa  ;  Schol.  ad  Apollon.  Rhod. 
i.  558.)  Some  critics  have  been  inclined  to  think 
that  this  Aristoteles  is  not  a  distinct  person,  and 
that  the  work  on  Euboea  ascribed  to  him  is  only 
another  name  for  the  EiiSoeum  itoXltVux  of  the  great 
philosopher  Aristotle.  But  there  is  no  reason  for 
such  a  supposition. 

Ancient  writers  make  mention  of  many  more 

*  The  above  article  was  written  in  German  by 
Prof.  Stahr,  expressly  for  this  work,  and  has  been 
translated  into  English  by  Mr.  C.  P.  Mason. 
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persons  of  the  name  of  Aristoteles,  respecting 
whom  no  particulars  are  known.  Diogenes  enu¬ 
merates  eight,  including  the  great  philosopher,  and 
Jonsius  {de  Script.  Histor.  Phil.  i.  12)  no  less  than 
thirty-two  persons  of  this  name.  [L.  S.] 

ARISTOTPMUS  (ApitfroVt^os), became  tyrant 
in  Elis  with  the  help  of  Antigonus  Gonatas,  and 
after  reigning  for  six  months  in  the  most  cruel 
manner,  was  killed  by  Hellanicus,  Cylon,  and 
others.  (Paus.  v.  5.  §  1  ;  Plut.  de  Mulier.  Virt. 
p.  251,  &c.) 

ARISTO'XENUS  (’A puTro^evos),  a  philosopher 
of  the  Peripatetic  school.  The  date  of  his  birth  is 
not  known ;  but  from  the  account  of  Suidas,  and 
from  incidental  notices  in  other  writers,  we  learn 
that  he  was  bom  at  Tarentum,  and  was  the  son  of 
a  learned  musician  named  Spintharus  (otherwise 
Mnesias).  (Aelian,  H.  A.  ii.  11.)  He  learnt  music 
from  his  father,  and  having  been  afterwards  instruct¬ 
ed  by  Lamprus  of  Erythrae  and  Xenophilus  the 
Pythagorean,  finally  became  a  disciple  of  Aristotle 
(Gell.  iv.  1 1 ;  Cic.  Tusc.  Disp.  i.  1 8),  whom  he  appears 
to  have  rivalled  in  the  variety  of  his  studies,  though 
probably  not  in  the  success  with  which  he  prose¬ 
cuted  them.  According  to  Suidas,  he  produced 
works  to  the  number  of  453  upon  music,  philosophy, 
history,  in  short,  every  department  of  literature. 
He  gained  so  much  credit  as  a  scholar  of  Aristotle, 
that  it  was  expected,  at  least  by  himself,  that  he 
would  be  chosen  to  succeed  him ;  and  his  disgust 
at  the  appointment  of  Theophrastus  caused  him 
afterwards  to  slander  the  character  of  his  great 
master.  This  story  is,  however,  contradicted  by 
Aristocles  {ap.  Euseb.Praep.  Evang.  xv.  2),  who  as¬ 
serts  that  he  never  mentioned  Aristotle  but  with  the 
greatest  respect.  We  know  nothing  of  his  philo¬ 
sophical  opinions,  except  that  he  held  the  soul  to 
be  a  harmony  of  the  body  (Cic.  Tusc. Disp.  i.  10, 18; 
Lact.  Instit.  vii.  13,  de  Opif.  Dei,  c.  16),  a  doctrine 
which  had  been  already  discussed  by  Plato  (in  the 
Phaedo )  and  combated  by  Aristotle.  {De  An.  i.  4.) 

It  is  only  in  his  character  as  a  musician  that 
Aristoxenus  appears  to  have  deserved  and  acquired 
a  reputation  for  real  excellence ;  and  no  consider¬ 
able  remains  of  his  works  have  come  down  to  us 
except  three  books  of  dppovLKa,  aroix^a,  or  rather, 
as  their  contents  seem  to  shew,  fragments  of  two  or 
three  separate  musical  treatises.  (See  Burney,  Hist, 
of  Music,  vol.  i.  p.  442.)  They  contain  less  actual 
information  on  the  theory  of  Greek  music  than  the 
later  treatises  ascribed  to  Euclid,  Aristeides  Quin- 
tilianus,  and  others  ;  but  they  are  interesting  from 
their  antiquity,  and  valuable  for  their  criticisms 
on  the  music  of  the  times  to  which  they  belong. 
Aristoxenus,  at  least  if  we  may  trust  his  own  ac¬ 
count,  Avas  the  first  to  attempt  a  complete  and  sys¬ 
tematic  exposition  of  the  subject ;  and  he  aimed  at 
introducing  not  only  a  more  scientific  knowledge, 
but  also  a  more  refined  and  intellectual  taste  than 
that  Avhich  prevailed  among  his  contemporaries, 
whom  he  accuses  of  cultivating  only  that  kind  of 
music  which  Avas  capable  of  sweetness.  (Aristox. 
p.  23,  ed.  Meibom.)  He  became  the  founder  of 
a  sect  or  school  of  musicians,  called,  after  him, 
Aristoxeneans,  Avho  Avere  opposed  to  the  Pytha¬ 
goreans  on  the  question  whether  reason  or  sense 
should  furnish  the  principles  of  musical  science 
and  the  criterion  of  the  truth  of  its  proposi¬ 
tions.  Pythagoras  had  discovered  the  connexion 
betAveen  musical  intervals  and  numerical  ratios ; 
and  it  had  been  found  that  the  principal  concords 
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were  defined  by  simple  ratios  which  were  either 

superparticular  (of  the  form  or  multiple 

n  ' 

|  (of  the  form  From  this  fact,  he  or  his  followers 

;  inferred,  that  no  interval  could  be  consonant  which 
i  was  defined  by  a  ratio  of  a  different  kind ;  and 
!  hence  they  were  obliged  to  maintain  (contrary  to 
the  evidence  of  the  senses),  that  such  intervals  as 
.  the  octave  and  fourth  (the  eleventh ),  for  example, 
i  were  dissonant.  Aristoxenus  justly  blamed  them 
;  for  their  contempt  of  facts,  but  went  into  the  oppo- 
I  site  extreme  of  allowing  too  much  authority  to  the 
!  decisions  of  the  ear,  though  without  denying  the  ex- 
I  istence  of  a  certain  truth  in  the  arithmetical  theory 
i  (p.  33).  He  maintains,  for  instance,  not  only  that 
|  every  consonant  interval  added  to  the  octave  produces 
:  another  consonance,  which  is  true  ;  but  also  that 
the  fourth  is  equal  to  two  tones  and  a  half  (p.  56), 
the  falsity  of  which  proposition  is  not  directly  ap¬ 
parent  to  the  ear,  but  indirectly  would  become 
evident  by  means  of  the  very  experiment  which  he 
suggests  for  the  confirmation  of  it.  (See  Porphyr. 
Comm,  in  Ptol.  Harm,  in  Wallis,  Op.  vol.  iii.  p. 
211,  and  Wallis’s  appendix,  pp.  159,  169  ;  Burney, 
vol.  i.  chap,  v.;  Theon  Smyrn.  p.  83,  ed.  Bulliald. 
and  not.  p.  202.)  The  titles  of  a  good  many  other 
works  of  Aristoxenus  have  been  collected  from 
various  sources  by  Meursius  and  others.  (See 
j  Fabric.  Bibl.  Graec.  vol.  ii.  p.  257  ;  Clinton,  A1.  IT. 

I  vol.  ii.  appendix,  c.  12.)  Among  them  are  lives  of 
Pythagoras,  Archytas,  Socrates,  Plato,  and  other 
distinguished  persons ;  and  several  treatises  on 
subjects  connected  with  music,  including  one  Ilept 
TpayLKrjs  ’O pxycrews,  and  one  Ilepl  AvAwu  T pr\- 
crews.  A  fragment  of  'VvdpuKa.  (Ttolx^cc  was  edited 
by  Morelli,  Ven.  1785.  A  collection  of  fragments 
of  the  other  works  is  given  in  the  essay  by  Mahne 
referred  to  below. 

The  three  books  of  'A pyoviKa  <ttolxGci  were  first 
edited  in  Latin,  with  the  Harmonics  of  Ptolemy, 
by  Ant.  Gogavinus,  Ven.  1562.  The  Greek  text, 
with  Alypius  and  Nicomachus,  by  Meursius  (Lugd. 
Bat.  1616),  who,  like  his  predecessor,  seems  not 
to  have  had  sufficient  musical  knowledge  for  the 
task.  The  last  and  best  edition  is  at  present  that 
of  Meibomius,  printed  (with  a  Latin  version)  in 
the  Antiquae  Musicae  Auctores  Septem,  Amst.  1652. 

(Mahne,  Diatribe  de  Aristoxeno  philosopho  Peri- 
patetico ,  Amst.  1793.)  [W.  F.  I).] 

_  ARISTO'XENUS  ('ApiarS^vos).  1.  Of  Se- 
linus  in  Sicily,  a  Greek  poet,  who  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  who  wrote  in  anapaestic  metres. 
Respecting  the  time  at  which  he  lived,  it  is  ex¬ 
pressly  stated  that  he  was  older  than  Epicharmus, 
from  about  b.  c.  540  to  445.  (Schol.  ad  Aristoph. 
Pint.  487  ;  Hephaestion,  Enchirid.  p.  45,  ed.  Gaisf.) 
Eusebius  ( Chron .  p.  333,  ed.  Mai)  places  him  in 
01.  29  (b.  c.  664),  but  this  statement  requires 
some  explanation.  If  he  was  born  in  that  year, 
he  cannot  have  been  a  Selinuntian,  as  Selinus  was 
not  founded  till  about  b.  c.  628.  But  Aristoxenus 
may  perhaps  have  been  among  the  first  settlers  at 
Selinus,  and  thus  have  come  to  be  regarded  as  a 
Selinuntian. 

2.  A  Cyrenaic  philosopher,  who  appears  not  to 
have  been  distinguished  for  anything  except  his 
gluttony,  whence  he  derived  the  surname  of  uoe Ayr. 
(Athen.  i.  p.  7  ;  Suid.  s.  v.  ’Aptaro^eros.)  [L.  S.] 
ARISTO'XENUS  (’’Apiaro^uos),  a  Greek 
physicician,  quoted  by  Caelius  Aurelianus  (De 
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Morb.  Acut.  iii.  16,  p.  233),  who  was  a  pupil  of 
Alexander  Philalethes  (Galen.  De  Differ.  Puls.  iv. 
10,  vol.  viii.  p.  746),  and  must  therefore  have  lived 
about  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era.  He  was 
a  follower  of  Herophilus  (ibid.  c.  7.  p.  734),  and 
studied  at  the  celebrated  Herophilean  school  of 
medicine,  established  in  Phrygia,  at  the  village  of 
Men-Carus,  between  Laodicea  and  Carura.  He 
wrote  a  work  Ilepl  rrjs  cHpo<pi\ou  A Ipecreoos,  De 
Herophili  Seda ,  of  which  the  thirteenth  book  is 
quoted  by  Galen  (ibid.  c.  10.  p.  746),  and  which 
is  not  now  extant.  (Mahne,  “  Diatribe  de  Aris¬ 
toxeno,”  Amstel.  1793,  8vo.)  [W.  A.  G.] 

ARISTUS  fApiaTos),  of  Salamis  in  Cyprus,  a 
Greek  historian,  who  wrote  a  history  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  in  which  he  mentioned  the  embassy  of 
the  Romans  to  Alexander  at  Babylon.  (Arrian, 
Anab.  vii.  15  ;  Athen.  x.  p.  436  ;  Clemens  Alex. 
Protrept.  p.  16;  Strab.  xiv.  p.  682.)  That  he 
lived  a  considerable  time  later  than  Alexander, 
may  be  inferred  from  Strabo  (xv.  p.  730),  although 
it  is  impossible  to  determine  the  exact  time  at 
which  he  lived.  Some  writers  are  inclined  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  Aristus,  the  historian,  is  the  same  per¬ 
son  as  Aristus  the  academic  philosopher,  who  was 
a  contemporary  and  friend  of  Cicero,  who  taught 
philosophy  at  Athens,  and  by  whom  M.  Brutus 
was  instructed.  This  philosopher  moreover  was  a 
brother  of  the  celebrated  Antiochus  of  Ascalon. 
But  the  opinion  which  identifies  the  historian  and 
philopher,  is  a  mere  hypothesis,  supported  by 
nothing  but  the  circumstance  that  both  bore  the 
same  name.  (Cic.  Brut.  97,  de  Finib.  v.  5, 
Academ.  i.  3,  ii.  4,  Tuscul.  Quaest.  v.  8,  ad  Ait.  v. 
10;  Pint.  Brut.  2.)  [L.  S.] 

ARISTYLLUS  ('ApiarvAAos),  a  Greek  astro¬ 
nomer,  who  appears  to  have  lived  about  b.  c.  233. 
(Plut.  de  Pyth.  Orac.  18.)  He  wrote  a  work  on 
the  fixed  stars  (rypyaLs  arrAavocv),  which  was  used 
by  Hipparchus  and  Ptolemy  (Magn.  Synt.  vii.  2), 
and  he  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  two  persons  of 
this  name  who  wrote  commentaries  on  Aratus, 
which  are  now  lost.  [L.  S.] 

ARIUS  or  AREIUS  (yApeios),  the  celebrated 
heretic,  is  said  to  have  been  a  native  of  Libya, 
and  must  have  been  born  shortly  after  the  middle 
of  the  third  century  after  Christ.  His  father’s 
name  appears  to  have  been  Ammonius.  In  the 
religious  disputes  which  broke  out  at  Alexandria 
in  A.  D.  306,  Arius  at  first  took  the  part  of  Mele- 
tius,  but  afterwards  became  reconciled  to  Peter, 
bishop  of  Alexandria,  and  the  opponent  of  Mele- 
tius,  who  made  Arius  deacon.  (Sozom.  II.  E.  i. 
15.)  After  this  Arius  again  opposed  Peter  for 
his  treatment  of  Meletius  and  his  followers,  and 
was  in  consequence  excommunicated  by  Peter. 
After  the  death  of  the  latter,  Achillas,  his  succes¬ 
sor  in  the  see  of  Alexandria,  not  only  forgave 
Arius  his  offence  and  admitted  him  deacon  again, 
but  ordained  him  presbyter,  A.  D.  313,  and  gave 
him  the  charge  of  the  church  called  Baucalis  at 
Alexandria.  (Epiphan.  Ilaeres.  68.  4.)  The 
opinion  that,  after  the  death  of  Achillas,  Arius 
himself  wanted  to  become  bishop  of  Alexandria, 
and  that  for  this  reason  he  was  hostile  to  Alexan¬ 
der,  who  became  the  successor  of  Achillas,  is  a 
mere  conjecture,  based  upon  the  fact,  that  Theodo- 
ret  (II.  E.  i.  2)  accuses  Arius  of  envy  against 
Alexander.  The  official  position  of  Arius  at  Alex¬ 
andria,  by  virtue  of  which  he  interpreted  the 
Scriptures,  had  undoubtedly  gained  for  him  already 
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a  considerable  number  of  followers,  when  in  a.  d. 
318,  the  celebrated  dispute  with  bishop  Alexan¬ 
der  broke  out.  This  dispute  had  a  greater  and 
more  lasting  influence  upon  the  development  of 
the  Christian  religion  than  any  other  controversy. 
The  accounts  respecting  the  immediate  occasion  of 
the  dispute  differ  (Epiphan.  Haeres.  69.  3;  So- 
crat.  H.  E.  i.  5 ;  Sozom.  H.  E.  i.  15  ;  Philostorg. 
i.  4),  but  all  agree  in  stating  that  Alexander  after 
having  heard  some  reports  respecting  Arius’s  novel 
views  about  the  Trinity,  attacked  them  in  a  public 
assembly  of  presbyters.  Hereupon  Arius  charged 
the  bishop  with  being  guilty  of  the  errors  of  Sa- 
bellius,  and  endeavoured  to  defend  his  own  opi¬ 
nions.  He  maintained  that  the  Son  of  God  had 
been  created  by  God,  previous  to  the  existence  of 
the  world  and  of  time,  by  an  act  of  God’s  own  free 
will  and  out  of  nothing  ;  that  therefore  the  Son 
had  not  existed  from  all  eternity ;  and  that  conse¬ 
quently  in  this  respect  the  Son  was  not  perfectly 
equal  to  the  Father,  although  he  was  raised  far 
above  all  men.  This  first  dispute  was  followed  by 
a  circular  letter  from  Alexander  to  his  clergy,  and 
by  a  second  conference,  but  all  had  no  effect.  As 
in  the  meantime  the  number  of  Arius’s  followers 
was  rapidly  increasing,  and  as  both  the  clergy  and 
laity  of  Egypt,  as  well  as  several  bishops  of  Syria 
and  Asia  Minor,  were  favourably  disposed  towards 
Arius,  partly  because  his  doctrines  resembled  those 
of  Lucian,  who  had  died  a  martyr  about  ten  years 
before,  and  partly  because  they  were  captivated  by 
Arius’s  insinuating  letters  addressed  to  them,  Alex¬ 
ander,  in  A.  d.  321,  convened  at  Alexandria  a 
synod  of  nearly  one  hundred  Egyptian  and  Libyan 
bishops.  The  influence  of  Alexander,  of  course, 
prevailed  at  this  synod  :  Arius  was  deposed,  and 
he  and  his  followers  were  excommunicated.  In 
order  to  insure  the  proper  effect  of  this  verdict, 
Alexander  addressed  numerous  letters  to  foreign 
bishops,  in  which  he  announced  to  them  the  judg¬ 
ment  passed  upon  Arius,  endeavoured  to  refute  his 
doctrines,  and  urged  them  to  adopt  his  own  views 
of  the  case,  and  not  to  afford  any  protection  to  the 
heretic.  Two  of  these  letters  are  still  extant. 
[Alexander,  p.  Ill,  b.] 

It  was  owing  to  these  letters  and  to  the  exten¬ 
sive  exertions  of  Arius  to  defend  his  doctrines 
and  to  win  more  followers,  that  the  possibility  of 
an  amicable  settlement  of  the  question  diminished 
more  and  more  every  day.  At  Alexandria  the 
Arians  regularly  withdrew  from  the  church,  and 
had  their  separate  places  of  worship ;  and  in 
Palestine,  whither  Arius  had  fled  from  Egypt,  he 
found  a  favourable  reception.  Here  he  addressed 
a  letter,  still  extant  (Epiphan.  Haeres.  69.  6; 
Theodoret.  II.  E.  i.  5),  to  his  friend,  Eusebius, 
bishop  of  Nicomedeia,  the  most  influential  bishop 
of  the  time,  and  who  himself  bore  a  grudge  against 
Alexander  of  Alexandria.  Eusebius  in  his  an¬ 
swer,  as  well  as  in  a  letter  he  addressed  to  Pau- 
linus,  bishop  of  Tyre,  expressed  his  perfect  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  views  of  Arius  (Athanas.  de  Synod. 
§  17  ;  Theodoret.  H.  E.  i.  6),  and  even  received 
Arius  into  his  own  house.  During  his  stay  at 
Nicomedeia,  Arius  wrote  a  theological  work 
called  Thaleia  (0aAeia),  which  is  said  to  have  been 
composed  in  the  effeminate  style  of  Sotades,  and 
to  have  been  written  in  part  in  the  so-called  Sot- 
adic  metre.  [Sotades.]  He  also  addressed  a 
letter  to  bishop  Alexander,  in  which  he  entered 
into  an  explanation  of  his  doctrines,  and  which 
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was  signed  by  the  clergy  who  had  been  excom¬ 
municated  with  him.  Of  his  Thaleia  we  possess 
only  some  abstracts  made  by  his  enemy  Atha¬ 
nasius,  which  are  written  in  a  philosophical  and 
earnest  tone  ;  but  they  contain  statements,  which 
could  not  but  be  offensive  to  a  believer  in  the 
divinity  of  Christ.  These  things,  when  compared 
with  the  spirit  of  Arius’s  letters,  might  lead 
to  the  belief  that  Athanasius  in  his  epitome  ex¬ 
aggerated  the  statements  of  Arius ;  but  we  must 
remember  that  Arius  in  his  letters  was  always 
prudent  and  moderate,  to  avoid  giving  offence, 
by  not  shewing  how  far  his  theory  might 
be  carried.  On  the  whole,  the  controversy  be¬ 
tween  Arius  and  Alexander  presents  no  fea¬ 
tures  of  noble  generosity  or  impartiality ;  each 
is  ambitious  and  obstinate.  Arius  was  as  zeal¬ 
ous  in  endeavouring  to  acquire  new  followers 
as  Alexander  was  fierce  and  stubborn  in  his  per¬ 
secution.  At  last,  in  a.  d.  323,  Eusebius  and  the 
other  bishops  who  were  in  favour  of  Arianism,  as¬ 
sembled  in  council  in  Bithynia,  and  issued  a  cir¬ 
cular  to  all  the  bishops,  requesting  them  to  con¬ 
tinue  their  ecclesiastical  communion  with  Arius, 
and  to  use  their  influence  with  Alexander  on  his 
behalf.  But  neither  this  step  nor  the  permission 
granted  by  several  bishops  to  Arius  to  resume  his 
functions,  as  presbyter,  so  far  as  it  could  be  done 
without  encroachment  upon  the  rights  of  Alexan¬ 
der,  was  calculated  to  restore  peace ;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  disputes  for  and  against  Arianism  spread 
so  much  both  among  the  laity  and  clergy  of  Egypt, 
Syria,  and  Asia  Minor,  that  in  a.  d.  324,  the  em¬ 
peror  Constantine  thought  it  necessary  to  write  a 
letter  to  Arius  and  Alexander  in  common,  in 
which  he  declared  the  controverted  point  of  little 
importance,  exhorted  the  disputants  to  a  speedy 
reconciliation,  and  left  it  to  each  to  hold  his  own 
opinions,  provided  he  did  not  disturb  the  outward 
union  of  the  church.  (Euseb.  De  Vit.  Const.  M. 
ii.  64,  &c.)  This  letter  was  carried  to  Alexandria, 
whither  Arius  had  returned  in  the  meantime,  by 
Hosius,  bishop  of  Corduba,  who  was  also  to  act  as 
mediator.  But  Hosius  soon  adopted  the  views  of 
Alexander,  and  his  mission  had  no  effect. 

The  disputes  became  more  vehement  from  day 
to  day,  and  Constantine  at  last  saw  himself  obliged 
to  convoke  a  general  council  at  Nicaea,  a.  d.  325, 
at  which  upwards  of  300  bishops  were  present, 
principally  from  the  eastern  part  of  the  empire, 
and  among  them  Arius,  Alexander,  and  his  friend 
Athanasius.  Each  defended  his  own  opinions; 
but  Arius  being  the  accused  party  was  in  a  disad¬ 
vantageous  position,  and  a  confession  of  faith, 
which  he  presented  to  the  council,  was  torn  to 
pieces  in  his  presence.  Athanasius  was  the  most 
vehement  opponent  of  Arius,  and  after  long  de¬ 
bates  the  council  came  to  the  resolution,  that  the 
Son  of  God  was  begotten,  not  made,  of  the  same 
substance  with  the  Father,  and  of  the  same  essence 
with  him  ( o/xoovaios ).  Arius  was  condemned 
with  his  writings  and  followers.  This  verdict  was 
signed  by  nearly  all  the  bishops  present.  Euse¬ 
bius  and  three  others,  who  refused  to  sign,  were 
compelled  by  the  threats  of  the  emperor  to  follow 
the  example  of  the  rest :  only  two  bishops,  Theonas 
of  Marmarica  and  Secundus  of  Ptolemais,  had 
courage  enough  to  share  the  fate  of  Arius  and  ac¬ 
companied  him  to  Illyricum  whither  he  was  exiled. 
At  the  same  time  an  edict  was  issued,  command¬ 
ing  every  one,  under  the  penalty  of  death,  to  sur- 
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render  the  books  of  Arius,  which  were  to  be 
burnt,  and  stigmatizing  the  Arians  with  the  name 
of  Porphyrians  —  (from  Porphyrius,  a  heathen 
opponent  of  Christianity,  who  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  Arian  question).  The  Arians  at  Alex¬ 
andria,  however,  remained  in  a  state  of  insurrec¬ 
tion,  and  began  to  make  common  cause  with  the 
Meletians,  a  sect  which  had  likewise  been  con¬ 
demned  by  the  council  of  Nicaea,  for  both  had  to 
regard  Alexander,  and  his  successor  Athanasius, 
as  their  common  enemies. 

Arius  remained  in  Illyricum  till  a.  d.  328,  when 
Eusebius  of  Nicomedeia  and  his  friends  used  their 
influence  at  the  court  of  Constantine,  to  persuade 
the  emperor  that  the  creed  of  Arius  did  not  in 
reality  differ  from  that  established  by  the  council 
of  Nicaea.  In  consequence  of  this  Arius  was  re¬ 
called  from  his  exile  by  very  gracious  letters  from 
the  emperor,  and  in  a.  d.  330,  had  an  audience 
with  Constantine,  to  whom  he  presented  a  confes¬ 
sion  of  faith,  which  consisted  almost  entirely  of 
passages  of  the  scriptures,  and  apparently  confirm¬ 
ed  the  representation  which  Eusebius  had  given  of 
his  opinions.  The  emperor  thus  deceived,  granted 
to  Arius  the  permission  to  return  to  Alexandria. 
(Socrat.  H.  E.  i.  25  ;  Rufin.  H.  E.  i.  5.)  On  the 
arrival  of  Arius  in  Alexandria,  a.  d.  331,  Athana¬ 
sius,  notwithstanding  the  threats  of  Eusebius  and 
the  strict  orders  of  the  emperor,  refused  to  receive 
him  into  the  communion  of  the  church ;  for  new 
outbreaks  took  place  at  Alexandria,  and  the  Me¬ 
letians  openly  joined  the  Arians.  (Athanas. 
Apolog.  §  59.)  Eusebius,  who  was  still  the  main 
supporter  of  the  Arian  party,  had  secured  its  as¬ 
cendancy  in  Syria,  and  caused  the  synod  of  Tyre, 
in  a.  d.  335,  to  depose  Athanasius,  and  another 
synod  held  in  the  same  year  at  Jerusalem,  to  re¬ 
voke  the  sentence  of  excommunication  against 
Arius  and  his  friends.  The  attempt  of  Arius 
to  re-establish  himself  at  Alexandria  failed  not¬ 
withstanding,  and  in  a.  d.  336,  he  travelled  to 
Constantinople  to  have  a  second  interview  with 
the  emperor.  He  again  presented  his  confession 
of  faith,  which  was  apparently  orthodox.  Here¬ 
upon  Alexander,  bishop  of  Constantinople,  who 
had  hitherto  refused  recognising  Arius  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  orthodox  church,  received  orders  from  the 
emperor  to  administer  to  Arius,  on  the  Sunday  fol¬ 
lowing,  the  holy  communion.  When  the  day 
came,  Arius  accompanied  by  Eusebius  and  other 
friends,  went  in  a  sort  of  triumph  through  the 
streets  of  Constantinople  to  the  church.  On  his 
way  thither  he  went  aside  for  a  moment  to  relieve 
a  physical  -want,  but  he  never  returned :  he  was 
seized  by  a  fainting  fit  and  suddenly  died,  and  his 
corpse  was  found  by  his  friends  and  buried.  (So¬ 
crat.  H.  E.  i.  38  ;  Epiphan.  Haeres.  69.  10  ;  Ru¬ 
fin.  H.  E.  i.  13.)  His  sudden  death  in  such  a 
place  and  at  such  a  moment,  naturally  gave  rise  to 
a  number  of  strange  suspicions  and  surmises ;  the 
orthodox  regarded  it  as  a  direct  judgment  from 
heaven,  while  his  friends  supposed  that  he  had 
been  poisoned  by  his  enemies. 

Arius  must  have  been  at  a  very  advanced  age 
when  he  died,  since  he  is  called  the  old  Arius  at 
the  time  when  he  began  his  disputes  with  Alexan¬ 
der,  and  he  was  undoubtedly  worn  out  and  ex¬ 
hausted  by  the  continued  struggles  to  which  his 
life  had  been  exposed.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
unusually  tall,  pale,  and  thin,  of  a  severe  and 
gloomy  appearance,  though  of  captivating  and  mo¬ 


dest  manners.  The  excellence  of  his  moral  cha¬ 
racter  seems  to  be  sufficiently  attested  by  the 
silence  of  his  enemies  to  the  contrary.  That 
he  was  of  a  covetous  and  sensual  disposition,  ia 
an  opinion  unsupported  by  any  historical  evidence. 
Besides  the  works  already  referred  to  in  this  arti¬ 
cle,  Arius  is  said  to  have  written  songs  for  sailors, 
millers,  and  travellers ;  but  no  specimen  or  frag¬ 
ment  of  them  is  now  extant.  (Q.  M.  Travasa, 
Storia  critica  della  Vita  di  A  rio,  Venice,  1746; 
Fabric.  Bibl.  Graec.  ix.  p.  214,  &c. ;  Walch,  His¬ 
toric  der  Ketzereien;  and  the  church  histories  of 
Mosheim,  Neander,  and  Gieseler.)  [L.  S.l 
ARME'NIDAS  or  ARME'NIDES  (’Ap/uevi- 
Sas  or  Ap/j-tvidris),  a  Greek  author,  who  wrote  a 
work  on  Thebes  (@7}§at/ca),  which  is  referred  to 
by  the  Scholiast  on  Apollonius  Rhodius  (i.  551) 
and  Stephanus  Byzantius.  (s.  v.  'AAiapros.)  But 
whether  his  work  was  written  in  prose  or  in  verse, 
and  at  what  time  the  author  lived,  cannot  be  as¬ 
certained.  [L.  S.] 

ARME'NIUS  (’A pp.Hios  or  yA p/xevos),  one  of 
the  Argonauts,  who  was  believed  to  have  been  a 
native  of  Rhodes  or  of  Armenion  in  Thessaly,  and 
to  have  -settled  in  the  country  which  was  called, 
after  him,  Armenia.  (Strab.  xi.  p.  530,  &c.;  Justin, 
xlii.  2;  Steph.  Byz.  s.  v.  ’A p/uevia.)  [L.  S.] 

ARME'NIUS  ('Appevios),  a  Christian,  who 
wrote  in  Greek  an  account  of  the  martyrdom  of 
Chrysanthus  and  Daria,  whose  contemporary  he 
appears  to  have  been.  The  Greek  original  has 
never  been  published,  but  a  Latin  translation  is 
printed  in  Surius,  Act.  Sanct.  v.  under  the  25th  of 
October.  (Fabric.  Bibl.  Gr.  x.  p.  210.)  [L.  S.] 

ARM'INIUS,  or  Hermann, “the  chieftain,”  was 
the  son  of  Sigimer,  “  the  conqueror,”  and  chief  of 
the  tribe  of  the  Cherusci,  who  inhabited  the  coun¬ 
try  to  the  north  of  the  Hartz  mountains,  now 
forming  the  south  of  Hanover  and  Brunswick.  He 
was  born  in  the  year  18  b.  c.,  and  in  his  youth  he 
led  the  warriors  of  his  tribe  as  auxiliaries  of  the 
Roman  legions  in  Germany  (Tac.  Ann.  ii.  10), 
where  he  learnt  the  language  and  military  discipline 
of  Rome,  and  was  admitted  to  the  freedom  of  the 
city,  and  enrolled  amongst  the  equites.  (Veil.  Pat. 
ii.  H8.) 

He  appears  in  history  at  a  crisis  which  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  in  the  history  of  Europe.  In 
the  year  a.  d.  9,  the  Romans  had  forts  along  the 
Danube,  the  Rhine,  on  the  Elbe  and  the  Weser. 
Tiberius  Nero  had  twice  (Veil.  Pat.  ii.  107)  over¬ 
run  the  interior  of  Germany,  and  had  left  Varus 
with  three  legions  to  complete  the  conquest  of  the 
country,  which  now  seemed  destined  to  become,  like 
Gaul,  a  Roman  province.  But  V  arus  was  a  man 
whose  licentiousness  and  extortion  (Dion  Cass.  lvi. 
18;  Veil.  ii.  117)  made  the  yoke  of  Rome  into¬ 
lerable  to  the  Germans.  Arminius,  who  was  now 
twenty-seven  years  old,  and  had  succeeded  his  fa¬ 
ther  as  chief  of  his  tribe,  persuaded  the  other  chiefs 
who  were  with  him  in  the  camp  of  Varus,  to  join 
him  in  the  attempt  to  free  his  country.  He  amused 
Varus  with  professions  of  friendship,  with  assur¬ 
ances  that  his  countrymen  were  pleased  with  the 
improvements  of  Roman  civilization,  and  induced 
him  to  send  off  detachments  of  his  troops  in  differ¬ 
ent  directions  to  protect  his  convoys  ;  and  as  these 
troops  were  separately  attacked  and  cut  to  pieces, 
Varus  gave  orders  for  the  army  to  march  to  quell 
what  seemed  an  insurrection.  Arminius  promised 
to  join  him  at  a  certain  place  with  his  Germans. 
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It  was  in  the  upper  Valley  of  the  Lippe,  and  then 
covered  with  the  deep  wood  of  the  Teutoburger 
Wald.  Here  Arminius  met  him,  as  he  had  pro¬ 
mised,  but  with  a  furious  assault.  (Dion  Cass.  lvi. 
19.)  The  legions  were  in  disorder,  making  their 
way  through  the  forest,  and  encumbered  with  a 
heavy  baggage  train,  when  the  Germans  charged 
on  all  sides  upon  them.  Night  put  an  end  to  the 
fight,  which  was  renewed  at  daybreak.  But  the 
country  was  almost  impassable — a  violent  storm  of 
wind  and  rain  rendered  it  still  more  so — and  the 
legions  were  unable  to  advance  or  retreat.  Varus 
fell  on  his  own  sword.  (Tac.  Ann.  i.  61.)  Those 
who  were  taken  alive  were  sacrificed  at  altars  in 
the  forest  to  the  gods  of  the  country,  and  the  le¬ 
gions  were  cut  to  pieces,  with  the  exception  of  a 
very  small  body,  who  broke  through  the  Germans, 
and  made  their  way  to  the  Rhine. 

The  consternation  felt  at  Rome  is  well  known. 
(Suet.  Aug.  23.)  Tiberius  was  despatched  (a.  r>. 
10)  with  a  veteran  army  to  the  Rhine.  But  Ar¬ 
minius  had  manifestly  succeeded  in  making  that 
river  again  the  barrier  of  the  Roman  power. 

In  the  year  a.  d.  14,  Germanicus  took  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  legions,  and  collected  his  forces  on 
the  Ems  to  penetrate  along  that  river  into  Ger¬ 
many.  But  the  party  of  Arminius  had  rapidly 
gathered  strength.  He  had  been  joined  by  his 
uncle,  Inguiomer,  a  powerful  chief  who  had  hitherto 
fought  for  the  invaders ;  and  the  popular  feeling 
was  so  strong  against  his  father-in-law,  Segestes, 
still  a  partizan  of  the  Romans,  that  he  had  been 
rescued  only  by  the  legions  of  Germanicus  from  a 
place  in  which  he  had  been  beset  by  his  own 
tribe.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  the  wife  of 
Arminius  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  and 
was  reserved,  with  the  infant  boy  to  whom  she 
soon  after  gave  birth  in  her  captivity,  to  swell  the 
triumph  of  Germanicus  at  Rome.  (Strabo,  vii.  p. 
291;  Tac.  Ann.  i.  57.)  As  Germanicus  advanced, 
Arminius  retired  before  him  into  the  forests.  He 
at  last  halted  on  some  open  ground,  and  allowed 
the  Romans  to  attack.  He  then  gradually  with¬ 
drew  his  men  towards  a  wood,  on  the  skirts  of 
which  he  had  concealed  strong  bodies  of  men, 
whose  unexpected  charge  threw  the  Romans  into 
confusion.  After  an  obstinate  struggle,  Arminius 
remained  master  of  the  field,  and  Germanicus  with¬ 
drew  towards  the  Rhine.  (Tac.  Ann.  i.  63.)  One 
division  of  the  Roman  army  under  Caecina  was 
ordered  to  retire  by  a  causeway  raised  over  an 
extensive  marsh,  and  called  the  Long  Bridges.  Ar¬ 
minius  occupied  the  woody  heights  about  the  place 
where  the  bridges  began  ;  and  as  Caecina  halted 
to  repair  them,  Arminius  charged  down  from  the 
hills,  and  the  Romans  were  giving  way  when 
night  ended  the  contest.  The  next  morning,  the 
Romans  endeavoured  to  make  their  way  round  the 
border  of  the  marsh,  and  when  their  long-extended 
line  of  march  had  already  got  into  confusion,  Ar¬ 
minius  rushed  down  from  the  woods,  broke  the 
Roman  line,  and  nearly  made  Caecina  prisoner; 
and  nothing  but  the  eagerness  of  the  Germans  for 
plunder,  and  the  approach  of  night,  saved  the 
Romans  from  destruction.  In  the  morning,  Armi¬ 
nius  urged,  that  the  enemy,  who  had  formed  an 
entrenched  camp  during  the  night,  should  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  leave  their  lines  before  they  were  attack¬ 
ed.  But  he  was  overruled  by  Inguiomer,  who  led 
the  impatient  Germans  to  the  assault.  The  result 
was  what  Arminius  expected.  As  they  were 
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mounting  the  ramparts,  they  were  suddenly  met 
by  a  vigorous  and  steady  charge  along  the  whole 
line.  They  were  routed  and  pursued  with  great 
slaughter,  and  the  Romans  made  good  their  retreat 
to  the  Rhine.  (Tac.  Ann.  i.  68.) 

The  next  year  the  Romans  made  no  attempt  on 
Germany  ;  but  on  the  following  year,  a.  d.  16,  they 
appeared  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Weser.  Arminius 
collected  his  own  and  the  neighbouring  tribes  on 
the  plain  of  Idistavisus,  and  there  resolved  to  await 
Germanicus.  (Tac.  Ann.  ii.  16.)  It  was  a  winding 
plain  between  the  river  and  the  neighbouring  hills. 

A  forest  clear  of  underwood  was  in  the  rear  of  the 
main  body  of  the  Germans.  Arminius  with  his 
tribe  occupied  some  rising  ground  on  the  flank ;  and 
he  seems  to  have  chosen  his  ground  and  disposed 
his  men  with  ability.  But  the  generalship  of  Ger¬ 
manicus  and  the  discipline  of  the  veterans  prevailed. 
Arminius  and  his  tribe  were  surrounded.  He  him¬ 
self  was  badly  wounded,  and  after  making  every 
exertion  to  maintain  the  fight,  he  broke  through 
the  enemy,  and  saved  himself  by  the  fleetness  of 
his  horse.  (Tac.  Ann.  ii.  17.) 

Germany  again  seemed  at  the  mercy  of  the 
Romans.  Arminius  could  not  meet  them  in  the 
field ;  but  he  had  maintained  the  straggle  long 
enough  to  save  his  country  from  subjection,  till  the 
jealousy  of  Tiberius  recalled  Germanicus,  a.  d.  17, 
and  left  Germany  to  secure  the  independence  for 
which  her  gallant  chief  had  so  nobly  struggled. 

The  same  year  that  the  Romans  retired,  Armi¬ 
nius  was  engaged  with  another  enemy  in  Maro- 
boduus  (or  Marbod),  the  king  of  the  Suevi.  He 
was  deserted  by  his  uncle,  Inguiomer,  who  was 
jealous  of  his  glory,  and  joined  his  enemy.  But 
he  had  attached  to  himself,  as  the  champion  of 
German  liberty,  the  powerful  tribes  of  the  Semnones 
and  Longobardi,  and  a  battle  was  fought  in  which  , 
he  was  victorious.  (Tac.  Ann.  ii.  45.) 

These  successes,  however,  suggested  to  him 
other  objects  than  his  country’s  liberty.  Not  con¬ 
tented  with  being  the  chief  of  a  free  tribe,  he 
aimed  at  absolute  power.  His  countrymen  rose  in 
arms  against  him,  and  the  straggle  was  undecided 
when  he  fell  by  the  hands  of  his  own  relations  in 
the  37th  year  of  his  age,  a.  d.  19.  (Tac.  Ann.  ii. 
88.)  [A.  G.J 

ARNAEUS.  [Ibus  and  Megamede.] 

ARNE  (v Apug).  1.  A  daughter  of  Aeolus, 
from  whom  the  Boeotian  town  Arne  (afterwards 
called  Chaeroneia),  as  well  as  the  Thessalian  Arne, 
were  believed  to  have  derived  their  name.  (Time, 
i.  12;  Paus.  ix.  40.  §  3  ;  Miiller,  Orchom.  p.  392; 
Aeolus.) 

2.  A  woman  who  betrayed  her  native  country 
for  gold,  and  was  therefore  metamorphosed  into  a 
jackdaw.  (Ov.  Met.  vii.  465.)  [L.  S.] 

ARNO'BIUS,  a  native  of  Africa,  and  sometimes 
called  the  Elder,  to  distinguish  him  from  a  later 
writer  of  the  same  name,  lived  about  the  end  of 
the  third  and  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century 
of  our  era,  in  the  reign  of  Diocletian.  He  was  at 
first  a  teacher  of  rhetoric  at  Sicca  in  Africa,  but 
afterwards,  according  to  Jerome  ( Chron .  ad  aim. 
Const.  M.  xx.;  de  Vir.  Illustr.  79),  he  was  called 
upon  in  his  dreams  to  embrace  Christianity,  of 
which  he  had  been  a  zealous  opponent.  (Arnob. 
adv.  Gent.  i.  39.)  He  accordingly  became  a  con¬ 
vert,  but  was  not  admitted  to  baptism  until  he  had 
proved  his  sincerity  as  a  Christian.  To  remove  all 
doubts  as  to  the  reality  of  his  conversion,  he  wrote, 
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i  while  yet  a  catechumen,  his  celebrated  work  against 
:  the  Pagans,  in  seven  books  ( Libri  septem  adversus 
t  Gentes),  which  we  still  possess.  The  time  when 
he  wrote  it,  is  not  quite  certain  :  some  assign  its 
composition  to  the  years  a.  d.  297  and  298,  but  it 
is  more  probable  that  it  was  written  in  or  shortly 
after  the  year  a.  d.  303,  since  it  contains  some 
allusions  (as  iv.  36)  to  the  persecution  of  the  Chris¬ 
tians  by  Diocletian,  which  commenced  in  that  year. 
The  work  is  a  vindication  of  Christianity,  and  the 
author  first  refutes  the  charges  of  the  Pagans 
|  against  the  Christian  religion,  especially  the  one 
which  was  then  frequently  brought  against  it,  that 
the  sufferings  and  calamities  of  the  times  were  only 
the  fruits  of  Christianity.  He  then  proceeds  to 
prove,  with  great  learning,  acuteness,  and  eloquence, 
that  polytheism  is  irreconcilable  with  good  sense 
and  reason,  and  tends  to  demoralize  mankind.  In 
the  sixth  book  he  describes  the  superiority  of  the 
Christian  religion  ;  and  the  last  contains  a  justifica¬ 
tion  of  the  Christian  views  respecting  sacrifices, 
and  a  comparison  of  the  Christian  notions  of  the 
Deity  and  divine  things  with  those  of  the  Pagans. 

In  writing  this  work,  Arnobius  was  evidently 
animated  by  a  genuine  zeal  to  establish  the  truth 
of  Christianity,  but  was  free  from  the  eccentricity 
and  enthusiasm  of  Tertullian.  His  style  is  plain 
and  lucid  ;  though  animated  and  sometimes  rheto¬ 
rical,  it  is  yet  not  free  from  harsh  and  barbarous  ex¬ 
pressions  :  he  treats  of  his  subject  with  calmness 
and  dignity,  and  is  on  the  whole  a  pleasing  writer, 
and  superior  to  his  contemporaries.  As  regards  his 
knowledge  of  Christianity,  it  is  difficult  to  form  a 
decided  opinion,  for  it  was  either  his  intention  to 
set  forth  only  the  main  doctrines  of  Christianity 
against  the  pagan  mythology,  or  he  possessed  but 
a  limited  knowledge  of  the  Christian  religion.  The 
latter  is  indeed  the  more  probable,  since  he  wrote 
his  work  when  yet  a  catechumen.  What  he  says 
;  in  his  second  book  about  the  nature  and  immorta- 
:  lity  of  the  soul,  is  not  in  accordance  with  Christian 
j  views,  but  with  those  of  the  Gnostics,  and  at  a  later 
time  would  have  been  regarded  as  heretical.  The 
Old  Testament  seems  to  have  been  altogether  un¬ 
known  to  him,  and  he  shows  no  acquaintance  with 
the  New,  except  so  far  as  the  history  of  Christ  is 
concerned.  In  regard  to  heathen  antiquity,  on  the 
other  hand,  its  religion  and  modes  of  worship,  the 
work  exhibits  most  extensive  and  minute  learning, 
and  is  one  of  our  best  sources  of  infonnation  re¬ 
specting  the  religions  of  antiquity.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  Vossius  calls  him  the  Varro  of  the 
early  Christian  writers.  The  arrangement  of  his 
thoughts  is  philosophical,  though  not  always  suffi¬ 
ciently  strict.  Arnobius  is  a  writer  worthy  to  be 
studied  not  only  by  theologians,  but  also  by  philo- 
logers.  He  is  not  known  to  have  written  anything 
besides  his  book  against  the  Gentiles;  there  are, 
however,  some  works  which  have  sometimes  been 
ascribed  to  him,  though  they  manifestly  belong  to 
a  later  writer  or  writers  of  the  same  name.  (See 
the  following  article.) 

The  first  edition  of  Arnobius  appeared  at  Rome 
in  1542  or  1543,  fol.,  and  in  it  the  Octavius  of 
Minutius  Felix  is  printed  as  the  eighth  book.  The 
next  was  edited  by  S.  Gelenius,  Basel,  1546,  8vo. 
The  most  important  among  the  subsequent  editions 
are  those  of  Antwerp  (1582,  8vo.,  with  Canter’s 
notes),  of  F.  Ursinus  (Rome,  1583,  4 to.,  reprinted 
with  notes  by  Stewechius,  Antwerp,  1604,  8vo.), 
D.  Heraldus  (Paris,  1605,  8vo.),  G.  Elmenhorst 
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(Hamburg,  1610,  fob),  the  Variorum  edition  (Ley¬ 
den,  1651,  4to.),  and  that  of  Prior  (Paris,  166*6, 
fob).  It  is  also  contained  in  the  Bibliotheca  Pa- 
trum,  vol.  iii.  p.  430,  &c.,  ed.  Lugdun.  and  in  Gal- 
landi’s  edition,  vol.  iv.  p.  133,  &c.  The  best  edi¬ 
tion  of  Arnobius,  which  contains  the  best  notes  of 
all  the  earlier  commentators,  is  that  of  J.  C.  Orelli, 
Leipzig,  1816,  2  vols.  8vo.,  to  which  an  appendix 
was  published  in  1817,  8vo.  (Compare  Baronius, 
ad  Ann.  302;  Du  Pin,  Nouv.  Bibl.  des  Auteurs 
Eccles.  i.  p.  203,  &c.  ed.  2,  Paris,  1690;  Cave, 
Hist.  Lit.  i.  p.  112,  ed.  Lond. ;  Bahr.  Die  Christl. 
Rom.  Theol.  p.  65,  &c.)  [L,  S.] 

ARNO'BIUS,  the  Younger,  is  usually  placed 
about  a.  d.  460,  and  is  believed  to  have  been  a 
bishop  or  presbyter  in  Gaul.  He  is  known  to  us 
only  as  the  author  of  one  or  two  works  of  very 
little  importance,  which  have  sometimes  been  attri¬ 
buted  to  Arnobius  the  elder.  We  possess  under 
his  name  an  allegorical  commentary  on  the  Psalms, 
which  is  inscribed  to  Leontius,  bishop  of  Arles, 
and  Rusticus,  bishop  of  Narbonne.  This  commen¬ 
tary,  though  the  notes  are  very  brief,  contains  suf¬ 
ficient  evidence  that  the  author  was  a  Semipelagian. 
It  was  first  printed  at  Basel  (1522,  4to.)  together 
with  Erasmus’s  commentary  on  Psalm  ii.,  and  was 
reprinted  at  Cologne,  1532,  8vo.  A  much  better 
edition  than  either  of  these  is  that  by  L.  de  la 
Barre,  Paris,  1639,  8vo.,  which  also  contains  some 
notes  by  the  same  Arnobius  on  several  passages  of 
the  Gospels,  which  had  been  published  separately 
before  by  G.  Cognant,  Basel,  1543,  8vo.  The 
commentary  of  Arnobius  is  also  contained  in  the 
Bibl.  Patr.  (Lugdun.  vol.  viii.),  where  is  also  as¬ 
signed  to  him  a  work  entitled  “Altercatio  cum 
Serapione  Aegyptio;”  but  the  principles  of  the 
Arnobius  who  speaks  in  this  Altercatio  are  strictly 
those  of  St.  Augustin,  and  it  cannot  be  the  work 
of  a  Semipelagian.  Sirmond  has  endeavoured  to 
shew,  that  our  Arnobius  the  Y ounger  is  the  author 
of  the  work  which  bears  the  title  Praedestinatus ,  and 
which  has  come  down  to  us  as  the  production  of  an 
anonymous  writer ;  but  his  arguments  are  not 
satisfactory.  (Du  Pin,  Nouv.  Bibl.  des  Aut.  Eccles. 
iii.  2,  p.  219 ;  Cave,  Hist.  Lit.  i.  p.  360,  ed.  Lond.; 
Bahr,  Die  Christl.  Rom.  Theol.  p.  378.)  [L.  S.] 

C.  ARPINEIUS,  a  Roman  knight,  a  friend  of 
Q.  Titurius,  sent  to  have  a  conference  with  Am- 
biorix,  b.  c.  54.  (Caes.  B.  G.  v.  27,  &c.) 

ARPOXAIS  (’Aprj£c«s),  the  son  of  Targitaus, 
was  the  ancestor,  according  to  the  Scythians,  of 
the  Scythian  people,  called  Auchatae.  (Herod,  iv. 
5,  6.)  , 

ARRA'CHION  (’A ppaxiow),  of  Phigalea  in 
Arcadia,  a  celebrated  Pancratiast,  conquered  in  the 
Olympic  games  in  the  52nd,  53rd  and  54th  Olym¬ 
piads.  In  the  last  Olympiad  he  was  unfairly 
killed  by  his  antagonist,  and  was  therefore  crowned 
and  proclaimed  as  conqueror,  although  dead.  (Paus. 
viii.  40.  §  2.)  Philostratus  ( Imag .  ii.  6)  calls  him 
Arrichion,  and  Africanus  ( ap .  Euseb.  Chron.  p.  50) 
Arichion. 

ARRHIBAEUS  Appi€cuos),  king  or  chieftain 
of  the  Macedonians  of  Lyncus,  is  mentioned  by 
Thucydides,  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  years  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  as  in  revolt  against  his  sove¬ 
reign,  king  Perdiccas.  (Thuc.  ii.  99.)  It  was  to 
reduce  him' that  Perdiccas  sent  for  Brasidas  (b.  c. 
424),  and  against  him  took  place  the  unsuccessful 
joint  expedition,  in  which  Perdiccas  deserted  Bra¬ 
sidas,  and  Brasidas  effected  his  bold  and  skilful 
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retreat.  (Thuc.  iv.  79,  83,  124.)  Comp.  Strab. 
vii.  326,  &c. ;  Aristot.  Pol.  v.  8.  §  11,  ed.  Schneid. 

[A.  H.  C.] 

ARRHIDAEUS  (’’AppidaTos)  or  ARIDAEUS 
(’A pidaios).  1.  A  half-brother  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  son  of  Philip  and  a  female  dancer,  Philinna 
of  Larissa,  was  of  imbecile  understanding,  which 
was  said  to  have  been  occasioned  by  a  potion  ad¬ 
ministered  to  him  when  a  boy  by  the  jealous 
Olympias.  Alexander  had  removed  Arrhidaeus 
from  Macedonia,  perhaps  through  fear  of  his  mo¬ 
ther  Olympias,  but  had  not  entrusted  him  with 
any  civil  or  military  command.  He  was  at  Baby¬ 
lon  at  the  time  of  Alexander’s  death,  B.  c.  323, 
and  was  elected  king  under  the  name  of  Philip. 
The  young  Alexander,  the  infant  son  of  Roxana, 
who  was  born  shortly  afterwards,  was  associated 
with  him  in  the  government.  [Alexander  IV., 
p.  122,  b.]  In  the  following  year,  b.  c.  322,  Arrhi¬ 
daeus  married  Eurydice  [Eurydice],  and  was 
from  this  time  completely  under  the  direction  of 
his  wife.  On  their  return  to  Macedonia,  Eurydice 
attempted  to  obtain  the  supreme  power  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  Polysperchon.  Roxana  and  her  infant  son 
fled  to  Epeirus,  and  Olympias  induced  Aeacides, 
king  of  Epeirus,  to  invade  Macedonia  in  order  to 
support  Polysperchon.  Aeacides  was  successful  in 
his  undertaking  :  Arrhidaeus  and  Eurydice  were 
taken  prisoners,  and  put  to  death  by  order  of 
Olympias,  b.  c.  317.  In  the  following  year,  Cas- 
sander  conquered  Olympias,  and  interred  the  bo¬ 
dies  of  Arrhidaeus  and  Eurydice  with  royal  pomp 
at  Aegae,  and  celebrated  funeral  games  to  their 
honour.  (Plut.  Alex.  77;  Dexippus,  ap.  Phot.  Cod. 
82  ;  Arrian,  ap.  Phot.  Cod.  92  ;  Justin,  ix.  8, 
xiii.  2,  xiv.  5;  Diod.  xviii.  2,  xix.  11,  52;  Paus. 

i.  6.  §  3,  25.  §§  3,  5,  viii.  7.  §  5;  Athen.  iv.  p.  155.) 

2.  One  of  Alexander’s  generals,  was  entrusted 
with  the  conduct  of  Alexander’s  funeral  to  Egypt. 
On  the  murder  of  Perdiccas  in  Egypt,  b.  c.  321, 
he  and  Pithon  were  appointed  regents,  but  through 
the  intrigues  of  Eurydice,  were  obliged  soon  after¬ 
wards  to  resign  their  office  at  Triparadisus  in  Upper 
Syria.  On  the  division  of  the  provinces  which  was 
made  at  this  place,  Arrhidaeus  obtained  the  Helles- 
pontine  Phrygia.  In  b.  c.  319,  after  the  death  of 
Antipater,  Arrhidaeus  made  an  unsuccessful  attack 
upon  Cyzicus ;  and  Antigonus  gladly  seized  this 
pretext  to  require  him  to  resign  his  satrapy.  Ar¬ 
rhidaeus,  however,  refused,  and  shut  himself  up  in 
Cius.  (Justin,  xiii,  4  ;  Arrian,  ap.  Phot.  Cod.  92, 
p.  71,  a,  28,  &c.,  ed.  Bekker;  Diod.  xviii.  36,  39, 
51,  52,  72.) 

3.  One  of  the  kings  of  Macedonia  during  the 
time  of  the  anarchy,  B.c.  279.  (Porphyr.  ap.Euseb. 
Arm.  i.  38,  p.  171.) 

A'RRIA.  1.  The  wife  of  Caecina  Paetus. 
When  her  husband  was  ordered  by  the  emperor 
Claudius  to  put  an  end  to  his  life,  A.  D.  42,  and 
hesitated  to  do  so,  Arria  stabbed  herself,  handed 
the  dagger  to  her  husband,  and  said,  “  Paetus,  it 
does  not  pain  me.”  (Plin.  Ep.  iii.  16  ;  Dion  Cass, 
lx.  16  ;  Martial,  i.  14  ;  Zonaras,  xi.  9.) 

2.  The  daughter  of  the  preceding,  and  the  wife 

of  Thrasea,  who  was  put  to  death  by  Nero,  a.  d. 
67.  (Tac.  Ann.  xvi.  34.)  C 

3.  A  Platonic  female  philosopher  (Galen,  de 
Tiber,  ad  Pison.  c.  2.  vol.  ii.  p.  485,  ecT.  Basil.),  to 
whom  Menagius  supposes  that  Diogenes  Laertius 
dedicated  his  lives  of  the  philosophers.  (Menagius, 
Histor.  Mulier.  Philosopharum,  c.  47.) 
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A'RRIA  GALLA,  first  the  wife  of  Domitius 
Silus  and  afterwards  of  Piso,  who  conspired  against 
Nero,  a.  d.  66.  (Tac.  Ann.  xv.  59.) 

A'RRIA  GENS.  The  name  Arrius  does  not 
occur  till  the  first  century  b.  c.,  but  is  rather  com¬ 
mon  under  the  emperors.  The  coins  of  this  gens 
which  are  extant,  of  which  a  specimen  is  given 
below,  bear  the  name  Q.  Arrius  Secundus  ;  but  it 
is  quite  uncertain  who  he  was.  On  the  reverse  is 
a  spear  between  a  crown  of  laurel  and  a  kind  of 
altar.  (Eckhel,  v.  p.  143.) 


ARRIA'NUS  (5A ppiavos).  1.  A  Greek  poet, 
who,  according  to  Suidas  (s.  v.),  made  a  Greek 
translation  in  hexameter  verse  of  Virgil’s  Georgies, 
and  wrote  an  epic  poem  on  the  exploits  of  Alex¬ 
ander  the  Great  (’AAe^arSptas),  in  twenty-four 
rhapsodies,  and  a  poem  on  Attalus  of  Pergamus. 
This  last  statement  is,  as  some  critics  think,  not 
without  difficulties,  for,  it  is  said,  it  is  not  clear 
how  a  poet,  who  lived  after  the  time  of  Virgil, 
could  write  a  poem  on  Attalus  of  Pergamus,  un¬ 
less  it  was  some  of  the  later  descendants  of  the 
family  of  the  Attali.  But  it  might  as  well  be 
said,  that  no  man  can  write  a  poem  upon  another 
unless  he  be  his  contemporary.  It  is,  however,  not 
improbable  that  Suidas  may  have  confounded  two 
poets  of  the  same  name,  or  the  two  poets  Adrianus 
and  Arrianus,  the  former  of  whom  is  known  to 
have  written  an  Alexandras.  [Adrianus.] 

2.  A  Greek  historian,  who  lived  at,  or  shortly 
after,  the  time  of  Maximin  the  younger,  and  wrote 
a  history  of  this  emperor  and  the  Gordiani.  It  is 
not  improbable  that  he  may  be  the  same  as  the  L. 
Annius  Arrianus,  who  is  mentioned  as  consul  in 
A.  D.  243.  (Capitol.  Maximin.  Jun.  7,  Tres 
Gord.  2.) 

3.  A  Greek  astronomer,  who  probably  lived  as 
early  as  the  time  of  Eratosthenes,  and  who  wrote 
a  work  on  meteors,  of  which  a  fragment  is  preserv¬ 
ed  in  Joannes  Philoponus’s  Commentary  on  Aris¬ 
totle’s  Meteorologica.  He  also  wrote  a  little  work 
on  comets,  t©  prove  that  they  foreboded  neither 
good  nor  evil.  (Agatharchid.  ap.  Phot.  p.  460,  b. 
ed.  Bekker.)  Some  writers  ascribe  the  latter  work 
to  Arrianus  of  Nicomedeia.  A  few  fragments  of 
it  are  preserved  in  Stobaeus.  ( Ecloq .  Phys.  i.  29 
and  30.) 

4.  Of  Nicomedeia  in  Bithynia,  was  born  to¬ 
wards  the  end  of  the  first  century  after  Christ. 
He  was  a  pupil  and  friend  of  Epictetus,  through 
whose  influence  he  became  a  zealous  and  active 
admirer  of  the  Stoic  philosophy,  and  more  especially 
of  the  practical  part  of  the  system.  He  first  at¬ 
tracted  attention  as  a  philosopher  by  publishing 
the  lectures  (biarpiga'i.)  of  his  master.  This  he 
seems  to  have  done  at  Athens  ;  and  the  Athenians 
were  so  much  delighted  with  them,  that  they 
honoured  him  with  their  franchise.  Arrian,  as  we 
shall  see  hereafter,  had  chosen  Xenophon  as  his 
model  in  writing,  and  the  Athenians  called  him 
the  young  Xenophon,  either  from  the  resemblance 
of  his  style  to  that  of  Xenophon,  or  more  probably 
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from  the  similarity  of  his  connexion  with  Epicte¬ 
tus,  to  that  which  existed  between  Xenophon  and 
Socrates.  ^  (Photius,  p.  17,  b.  ed.  Bekker;  Suidas, 
s.  v.  'AppLavos.)  In  a.  d.  124,  he  gained  the 


I  friendship  of  the  emperor  Hadrian  during  his  stay 
in  Greece,  and  he  received  from  the  emperor’s  own 
hands  the  broad  purple,  a  distinction  which  con¬ 
ferred  upon  him  not  only  the  Roman  citizenship, 
but  the  right  to  hold  any  of  the  great  offices  of 
state  in  the  Roman  empire.  From  this  time  Ar- 
i  rian  assumed  the  praenomen  Flavius.  In  a.  d. 
136,  he  was  appointed  praefect  of  Cappadocia, 
which  was  invaded,  the  year  after,  by  the  Alani 
or  Massagetae.  He  defeated  them  in  a  decisive 
■j  battle,  and  added  to  his  reputation  of  a  philoso- 
e*  pher  that  of  a  brave  and  skilful  general.  (Dion 
i  Cass.  lxix.  15.)  Under  Antoninus  Pius,  the  suc- 
sf  cessor  ot  Hadrian,  Arrian  was  promoted  to  the 
i)  consulship,  a.  d.  1  46.  In  his  later  years  he  ap- 
f>  pears  to  have  withdrawn  from  public  life,  and 
a  from  about  a.  d.  150,  he  lived  in  his  native  town  of 


>i  Nicomedeia,  as  priest  of  Demeter  and  Persephone 

I  (Phot.  p.  73,  b.),  devoting  himself  entirely  to 
study  and  the  composition  of  historical  works. 
He  died  at  an  advanced  age  in  the  reign  of  M. 
Aurelius.  Dion  Cassius  is  said  to  have  written  a 
life  of  Arrian  shortly  after  his  death,  but  no  part 
of  it  has  come  down  to  us.  (Suid.  s.  v.  Alow.) 
Arrian  was  one  of  the  most  active  and  best 
'  writers  of  his  time.  He  seems  to  have  perceived 
from  the  commencement  of  his  literary  career  a 
resemblance  between  his  own  relation  to  Epictetus 
and  that  of  Xenophon  to  Socrates  ;  it  was  his  endea¬ 
vour  for  a  long  time  to  carry  out  that  resemblance, 
and  to  be  to  Epictetus  what  Xenophon  had  been 
to  Socrates.  With  this  view  he  published  I.  the 
)  philosophical  lectures  of  his  master  (Aiarpt&od 
■  ’ Etukttitov )  in  eight  books  (Phot.  p.  17,  b.),  the 
’i  first  half  of  which  is  still  extant.  They  were 
i  first  printed  by  Trincavelli,  1535,  and  afterwards 
I  together  with  the  Encheiridion  of  Epictetus  and 
Simplicius’s  commentary,  with  a  Latin  translation, 
by  H.  Wolf,  Basel,  1560.  The  best  editions  are 
in  Schweighauser’s  Epicteteae  Philosophiae  Monu¬ 
mental  vol.  iii.,  and  in  Coraes’  Udpepya  'E\Xt]v. 
Bl§Xio6.  vol.  viii.  II.  His  familiar  conversations 
1  with  Epictetus  (' O/uiXiai  ’ Ettlktt]tov ),  in  twelve 
books.  (Phot.  1.  c.)  This  work  is  lost  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  fragments  preserved  in  Stobaeus. 
III.  An  abstract  of  the  practical  philosophy  of  Epic¬ 
tetus  (’EyxeLpidiov  Ettikt-Zitov),  which  is  still  ex¬ 
tant.  This  celebrated  work,  which  seems  to  have 
been  regarded  even  in  antiquity  as  a  suitable 
manual  of  practical  philosophy,  maintained  its  au¬ 
thority  for  many  centuries,  both  with  Christians 
and  Pagans.  About  a.  d.  550,  Simplicius  wrote 
a  commentary  upon  it,  and  two  Christian  writers, 
Nilus  and  an  anonymous  author  wrote  paraphrases 
of  it,  adapted  for  Christians,  in  the  first  half  of  the 
fifth  century  of  our  era.  The  Encheiridion  was  first 
published  in  a  Latin  translation  by  Politianus, 
Rome,  1493,  and  in  1496,  by  Beroaldus,  at  Bo¬ 
logna.  The  Greek  original,  with  the  commentary 
of  Simplicius,  appeared  first  at  Venice,  1528,  4to. 
This  edition  was  soon  followed  by  numerous  others, 
as  the  work  was  gradually  regarded  arrd  used  as  a 
school  book.  The  best  among  the  subsequent 
editions  are  those  of  Haloander  (Niirnberg,  1529, 
8vo.),  Trincavelli  (Venice,  1535,  8vo.),  Nao- 
georgius  (Strassburg,  1554,  8vo.),  Berkel  (Leyden, 
1670,  8vo.),  Schroeder  (Frankfurt,  1723,  8vo.), 
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and  Heyne  (Dresden  and  Leipzig,  1756  and  1776). 
The  best  among  the  recent  editions  are  those  of 
Schweighiiuser  and  Coraes,  in  the  collections  above 
referred  to.  In  connexion  with  Epictetus,  we 
may  also  mention,  IV.  A  life  of  this  philosopher  by 
Arrian,  which  is  now  lost.  Although  the  greater 
part  of  these  philosophical  works  of  Arrian  has 
perished,  yet  the  portion  still  extant,  especially  the 
SiarpiSai,  is  the  best  and  most  perfect  system  of 
the  ethical  views  of  the  Stoics,  that  has  come 
down  to  us.  In  the  case  of  the  Starpigcu,  Arrian 
is  only  the  editor,  and  his  conscientiousness  in  pre¬ 
serving  his  master’s  statements  and  expressions  is 
so  great,  that  he  even  retains  historical  inaccuracies 
which  Epictetus  had  fallen  into,  and  which  Arrian 
himself  was  well  aware  of. 

Another  work  in  which  Arrian  likewise  follow¬ 
ed  Xenophon  as  his  guide  is,  V.  A  treatise  on  the 
chase  (KvvTiyriTiKos).  It  is  so  closely  connected 
with  the  treatise  of  Xenophon  on  the  same  sub¬ 
ject,  that  not  only  is  its  style  an  imitation  of  the 
latter’s,  but  it  forms  a  kind  of  supplement  to  Xeno¬ 
phon’s  work,  in  as  much  as  he  treats  only  of  such 
points  as  he  found  omitted  in  Xenophon.  It  was 
first  published  with  a  Latin  translation  by  L.  Hoi- 
stenius  (Paris,  1644,  4to.)  ;  it  is  also  contained  in 
Zeune’s  Opuseula  minora  of  Xenophon,  and  in 
Schneider’s  edition  of  Xenophon,  vol.  vi.  The 
most  important  among  the  works  in  which  he  took 
Xenophon  as  his  model,  is 

VI.  His  account  of  the  Asiatic  expedition  of  Alex¬ 
ander  the  Great  (' Icrropicu  <xva§daews  ’AA e^&vfipov, 
or  simply  ’AvaSaons  "’AXegdt'Spov),  in  seven  books, 
which  we  possess  complete,  with  the  exception  of 
a  gap  in  the  12th  chapter  of  the  seventh  book, 
which  unfortunately  exists  in  all  the  MSS.  This 
great  work  reminds  the  reader  of  Xenophon’s 
Anabasis,  not  only  by  its  title,  but  also  by  the 
ease  and  clearness  of  its  style.  The  work  is  not, 
indeed,  equal  to  the  Anabasis  in  point  of  composi¬ 
tion  :  it  does  not  possess  either  the  thorough  equality 
and  noble  simplicity,  or  the  vividness  of  Xeno¬ 
phon  ;  but  Arrian  is,  nevertheless,  in  this  work 
one  of  the  most  excellent  writers  of  his  time,  above 
which  he  is  raised  by  his  simplicity  and  his  un¬ 
biassed  judgment.  Great  as  his  merits  thus  are 
as  an  historian,  they  are  yet  surpassed  by  his  ex¬ 
cellences  as  an  historical  critic.  His  Anabasis  is 
based  upon  the  most  trustworthy  historians  among 
the  contemporaries  of  Alexander,  whose  works  are 
lost,  such  as  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Lagus,  Aristobu- 
lus,  the  son  of  Aristobulus,  which  two  he  chiefly 
followed,  Diodotus  of  Erythrae,  Eumenes  of  Car- 
dia,  Nearchus  of  Crete,  and  Megasthenes  ;  and  his 
sound  judgment  as  to  who  deserved  credit,  justly 
led  him  to  reject  the  accounts  of  such  authors  as 
Onesicritus,  Callisthenes,  and  others.  No  one  at 
all  acquainted  with  this  work  of  Arrian  can  refuse 
his  assent  to  the  opinion  of  Photius  (p.  73,  a. ; 
comp.  Lucian,  Alex.  2),  that  Arrian  was  the  best 
among  the  numerous  historians  of  Alexander. 
The  work  begins  with  the  death  of  Philip, 
and  after  giving  a  brief  account  of  the  occur¬ 
rences  which  followed  that  event,  he  proceeds  in 
the  eleventh  chapter  to  relate  the  history  of  that 
gigantic  expedition,  which  he  continues  down  to 
the  death  of  Alexander.  One  of  the  great  merits 
of  the  work,  independent  of  those  already  men¬ 
tioned,  is  the  clearness  and  distinctness  with 
which  he  describes  all  military  movements  and 
operations,  the  drawing  up  of  the  armies  for  bat- 
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tie,  and  the  conduct  of  battles  and  sieges.  In  all 
these  respects  the  Anabasis  is  a  masterly  produc¬ 
tion,  and  Arrian  shows  that  he  himself  possessed  a 
thorough  practical  knowledge  of  military  affairs. 
He  seldom  introduces  speeches,  but  wherever  he 
does,  he  shows  a  profound  knowledge  of  man ; 
and  the  speech  of  Alexander  to  his  rebellious 
soldiers  and  the  reply  of  Coenus  (v.  25,  &c.), 
as  well  as  some  other  speeches,  are  masterly  speci¬ 
mens  of  oratory.  Everything,  moreover,  which  is 
not  necessary  to  make  his  narrative  clear,  is  care¬ 
fully  avoided,  and  it  is  probably  owing  to  this 
desire  to  omit  everything  superfluous  in  the  course 
of  his  narrative,  that  we  are  indebted  for  his 
separate  work, 

VII.  On  India  (T^Si/ct)  or  ra  TvSi/ca),  which  may 
be  regarded  as  a  continuation  of  the  Anabasis,  and 
has  sometimes  been  considered  as  the  eighth  book 
of  it,  although  Arrian  himself  speaks  of  it  as  a  dis¬ 
tinct  work.  It  is  usually  printed  at  the  end  of 
the  Anabasis,  and  was  undoubtedly  written  imme¬ 
diately  after  it.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  the 
Indica  is  written  in  the  Ionic  dialect,  a  circum¬ 
stance  which  has  been  accounted  for  by  various 
suppositions,  the  most  probable  among  which  is, 
that  Arrian  in  this  point  imitated  Ctesias  of  Cnidus, 
whose  work  on  the  same  subject  he  wished  to  sup¬ 
plant  by  a  more  trustworthy  and  correct  account. 
The  first  part  of  Arrian’s  Indica  contains  a  very 
excellent  description  of  the  interior  of  India,  in 
which  he  took  Megasthenes  and  Eratosthenes  as 
his  guides.  Then  follows  a  most  accurate  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  coast  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Indus  to  the  Persian  gulf,  which  is  based  entirely 
upon  the  UapaTrXovs  of  Nearchus  the  Cretan,  and 
the  book  concludes  with  proofs,  that  further  south 
the  earth  is  uninhabitable,  on  account  of  the  great 
heat.  Of  Arrian’s  Anabasis  and  Indica  two  Latin 
translations,  the  one  by  C.Valgulius  (without  date 
or  place),  and  the  other  by  B.  Facius  (Pisaur.  1508) 
appeared  before  the  Greek  text  was  printed ;  and 
the  editio  princeps  of  the  original  is  that  by  Trin- 
cavelli,  Venice,  1535,  8vo.  Among  the  subsequent 
editions  we  mention  only  those  of  Gerbel  (Strassb. 
1539,  8vo.),  H.  Stephens  (Paris,  1575,  8vo.), 
Blancard  (Amsterd.  1688,  8vo.),  J.  Gronovius, 
who  availed  himself  of  several  Augsburg  and  Ita¬ 
lian  MSS.  (Leyden,  1704,  fob),  K.  A.  Schmidt, 
with  the  notes  of  G.  Raphelius  (Amsterd,  1 757, 8vo.) 
and  Schneider,  who  published  the  Anabasis  and 
Indica  separately,  the  former  at  Leipzig,  1798,  8vo., 
and  the  latter  at  Halle,  1798,  8vo.  The  best  mo¬ 
dern  editions  of  the  Anabasis  are  those  of  J.  E. 
Ellendt  (Regimontii,  1832,  2  vols.  8vo.)  and  of 
C.  W.  Kriiger.  (Berlin,  1835,  vol.  i.,  which  con¬ 
tains  the  text  and  various  readings.) 

All  the  works  we  have  hitherto  mentioned  seem 
to  have  been  written  by  Arrian  previous  to  his 
government  of  Cappadocia.  During  this  whole 
period,  he  appears  to  have  been  unable  to  get  rid 
of  the  idea  that  he  must  imitate  some  one  or  an¬ 
other  of  the  more  ancient  writers  of  Greece.  But 
from  this  time  forward,  he  shews  a  more  indepen¬ 
dent  spirit,  and  throws  off  the  shackles  under  which 
he  had  laboured  hitherto.  During  his  government 
of  Cappadocia,  and  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
against  the  Alani,  about  a.  d.  137,  he  dedicated  to 
the  emperor  Hadrian- — VIII.  his  description  of  a 
voyage  round  the  coasts  of  the  Euxine  (7repi7rAouy 
tt6vtov  Eu£eu/oi/),  which  had  undoubtedly  been 
made  by  Arrian  himself.  The  starting-point  is 
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Trapezus,  whence  he  proceeds  to  Dioscurias,  the 
Cimmerian  and  Thracian  Bosporus,  and  Byzantium. 
This  Periplus  has  come  down  to  us  together  with 
two  other  works  of  a  similar  kind,  the  one  a  Peri¬ 
plus  of  the  Erythraean,  and  the  other  a  Periplus 
of  the  Euxine  and  the  Palus  Maeotis.  Both  these 
works  also  bear  the  name  of  Arrian,  but  they  be¬ 
long  undoubtedly  to  a  later  period.  These  Peri- 
pluses  were  first  printed,  with  other  geographical 
works  of  a  similar  kind,  by  S.  Gelenius,  Basel, 
1533,  and  somewhat  better  by  Stuck,  Geneva,  1577. 
They  are  also  contained  in  the  collection  of  the 
minor  works  of  Arrian  by  Blancard  (Amsterd. 
1683  and  1750).  The  best  editions  are  in  Hud¬ 
son’s  Geographi  Minores,  vol.  i.,  and  in  Gail’s  and 
Hoffmann’s  collections  of  the  minor  Geographers. 

It  seems  to  have  been  about  the  same  time  that 
Arrian  wrote,  IX.  a  work  on  Tactics  (XoyosraKTinos 
or  Te'xi'7]  TaKTiK-f)).  What  we  now  possess  under 
this  name  can  have  been  only  a  section  of  the 
whole  work,  as  it  treats  of  scarcely  anything  else 
than  the  preparatory  exercises  of  the  cavalry ;  but 
this  subject  is  discussed  with  great  judgment,  and 
fully  shews  the  practical  knowledge  of  the  author. 
The  fragment  is  printed  in  Scheffer’s  collection  of 
ancient  works  on  tactics  (Upsula,  1664),  and  bet¬ 
ter  in  Blancard’s  collection  of  the  minor  works  of 
Arrian.  The  greatest  literary  activity  of  Arrian 
occurs  in  the  latter  period  of  his  life,  which  he  de¬ 
voted  wholly  to  the  composition  of  historical  works. 
Their  number  was  not  smaller  than  their  import¬ 
ance  ;  but  all  of  these  later  productions  are  now 
lost,  and  some  of  them  seem  to  have  fallen  into 
oblivion  at  an  early  time ;  for  Photius  states,  that 
there  were  several  works  of  Arrian  of  which  he 
was  unable  to  discover  the  titles.  Besides  some 
smaller  works,  such  as — X.  a  Life  of  Dion  (Phot, 
p.  73,  b.),  XI.  a  Life  of  Timoleon  (Phot  l.  c.),  and 
XII.  a  Life  of  Tilliborus,  a  notorious  Asiatic  robber 
of  the  time  (Lucian,  Alex.  2),  we  have  mention  of 
the  following  great  works  :  XIII.  A  History  of  the 
successors  of  Alexander  the  Great  (ra  fxera  ’AAe£- 
av'bpov),  in  ten  books,  of  which  an  abstract,  or 
rather  an  enumeration  of  contents,  is  preserved  in 
Photius.  {Cod.  92.)  XIV.  A  History  of  the  Par- 
thians  {Uapdaca),  in  17  books  (Phot,  p  17,  a.),  the 
main  subject  of  which  was  their  wars  with  the 
Romans,  especially  under  Trajan.  XV.  A  History 
of  Bithynia  (Btflimfcd),  in  eight  books.  (Phot.  Cod. 
93;  comp.  p.  17,  a.)  This  work  began  with  the 
mythical  age,  and  carried  the  history  down  to  the 
time  when  Bithynia  became  united  with  the 
Roman  empire,  and  in  it  the  author  mentioned 
several  events  connected  with  his  own  life.  From 
a  quotation  in  Eustathius  ( ad  Horn.  II.  viii.  p.  694), 
who  seems  to  have  had  the  work  before  him,  it  is 
highly  probable  that  it  was  written  in  the  Ionic 
dialect.  (Comp.  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  II.  iv.  p.  490, 
v.  p.  565,  xv.  p.  1017.)  XVI.  A  History  of  the 
Alani  (’AAcm/c?)  or  ra  nar  ’AAaj/oiis,Phot.  p.  17, a.). 
A  fragment  entitled  eicra^is  nar  ‘AAaiw,  describ¬ 
ing  the  plan  of  the  battle  against  the  Alani,  was 
discovered  in  the  seventeenth  century  at  Milan : 
it  seems  to  have  belonged  to  the  History  of  the 
Alani.  It  is  printed  in  the  collections  of  Scheffer 
and  Blancard  above  referred  to. 

A  collection  of  all  the  works  of  Arrian  was 
edited  by  Borhek,  Lemgo,  1792-1811,  3  vols.  8vo., 
which  however  has  no  merits  at  all.  (Saint  Croix, 
Exainen  crit.  des  Anciens  Historiens  d' Alexandre  le 
Grand ,  Paris,  1804,  p.  88,  Ac.;  Ellendt,  De  And- 
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j  aneorum  Librorum  Reliquiis ,  Regimontii,  1 836, 4to. ; 
P.  0.  Van  der  Chys,  Cffmmentarius  Geographicus  in 
Arrianum ,  Leyden,  1828,  4to.)  [L.  S.] 

!  ARRIA'NUS,  a  Roman  jurisconsult,  of  uncer¬ 
tain  date.  He  probably  lived  under  Trajan,  and, 
i  according  to  the  conjecture  of  Grotius,  is  perhaps 
the  same  person  with  the  orator  Arrianus,  who 
:  corresponded  with  the  younger  Pliny.  (Plin.  Ep. 

i.  2,  ii.  11,  12,  iv.  8,  viii.  21.)  He  may  also  pos¬ 
sibly  be  identical  with  the  Arrianus  Severus,  prae- 
,  fectus  aerarii ,  whose  opinion  concerning  a  consti¬ 
tution  Divi  Trajani  is  cited  by  Aburnus  Valens. 
i  (Dig.  49.  tit.  14.  s.  42.)  He  wrote  a  treatise  de 
:  Interdictis ,  of  which  the  second  book  is  quoted 
in  the  Digest  in  an  extract  from  Ulpian.  (Dig. 
5.  tit.  3.  s.  11.)  In  that  extract,  Proculus,  who 
lived  under  Tiberius,  is  mentioned  in  such  a 
:  manner,  that  he  might  be  supposed  to  have  written 
f  after  Arrianus.  There  is  no  direct  extract  from 
'  Arrianus  in  the  Digest,  though  he  is  several  times 
mentioned.  (Majansius,  vol.  ii.  p.  219  ;  Zimmem, 
Rom.  Rechts-Geschichte ,  i.  §  90.)  [J.  T.  G.] 

!  A'RRIBAS,  A'RRYBAS,  ARYMBAS,  or 
THARRYTAS  (’A ppiSas,  A ppvSas,  ’A pvp.§as,  or 
i  ©appvras),  a  descendant  of  Achilles,  and  one  of 
the  early  kings  of  the  Molossians  in  Epeirus. 
t  When  he  came  to  the  possession  of  the  throne,  he 
was  yet  very  young,  and  being  the  last  surviving 
'i  member  of  the  royal  family,  his  education  was 
conducted  with  great  care,  and  he  was  sent  to 
j  Athens  with  this  view.  On  his  return  he  dis¬ 
played  so  much  wisdom  that  he  won  the  affection 
and  admiration  of  his  people.  He  framed  for 
them  a  code  of  laws,  and  established  a  regular  con¬ 
stitution,  with  a  senate  and  annual  magistrates. 
The  accounts  of  this  king  cannot,  of  course,  be  re¬ 
ceived  as  historical,  and  he  must  be  looked  upon 
as  one  of  the  mythical  ancestors  of  the  royal  house 
of  the  Molossians,  to  whom  they  ascribed  the 
foundation  of  their  political  institutions.  (Justin, 
xvii.  3;  Plut.  Pyrrli.  1  ;  Paus.  i.  11.  §  1.)  The 
;  grandfather  of  Pyrrhus  also  bore  the  name  of 
1  Arymbas.  (Diod.  xvi.  72.)  [L.  S.] 

i  A'RRIUS  APER.  [Aper.] 
i  A'RRIUS  MENANDER.  [Menander.] 
A'RRIUS  VARUS.  [Varus.] 

A'RRIUS.  1.  Q.  Arrius,  praetor,  b.  c.  72, 
defeated  Crixus,  the  leader  of  the  runaway  slaves, 
and  killed  20,000  of  his  men,  but  was  afterwards 
conquered  by  Spartacus.  (Liv.  Epit.  96.)  In  b.  c. 
71,  Arrius  was  to  have  succeeded  Verres  as  pro¬ 
praetor  in  Sicily  (Cic.  Verr.  ii.  15,  iv.  20;  Pseudo- 
Ascon .inCic.Div.  p.  101,  ed.  Orelli),  but  died  on  his 
way  to  Sicily.  (Schol.  Gronov.  in  Cic.  Div.  p.  383, 
ed. Orelli.)  Cicero  {Brut.  69)  says,  that  Arrius  was 
of  low  birth,  and  without  learning  or  talent,  but 
rose  to  honour  by  his  assiduity. 

2.  Q.  Arrius,  a  son  of  the  preceding,  was  an 
unsuccessful  candidate  for  the  consulship,  B.  c.  59. 
(Cic.  ad  Att.  ii.  5,  7.)  He  was  an  intimate  friend 
of  Cicero  {in  Vatin.  12,  pro  Mil.  17) ;  but  Cicero 

;  during  his  exile  complains  bitterly  of  the  conduct 
of  Arrius.  {Ad  Qu.fr.  i.  3.) 

3.  C.  Arrius,  a  neighbour  of  Cicero  at  Formiae, 
who  honoured  Cicero  with  more  of  his  company 
than  was  convenient  to  him,  b.  c.  59.  (Cic.  ad  Att. 

\  ii.  14,  15.) 

ARRU'NTIUS,  a  physician  at  Rome,  who 
lived  probably  about  the  beginning  or  middle  of 
the  first  century  after  Christ,  and  is  mentioned  by 
Pliny  {H.  N.  xxix.  5)  as  having  gained  by  his 
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practice  the  annual  income  of  250,000  sesterces 
(about  19537  2s.  6d.).  This  may  give  us  some 
notion  of  the  fortunes  made  by  physicians  at  Rome 
about  the  beginning  of  the  empire.  [  W.  A.  G.] 

ARRU'NTIUS.  1.  Arruntius,  proscribed 
by  the  triumvirs,  and  killed,  b.  c.  43.  His  son 
escaped,  but  perished  at  sea,  and  his  wife  killed 
herself  by  voluntary  starvation,  when  she  heard  of 
the  death  of  her  son.  (Appian,  B.  C.  iv.  21.) 

2.  Arruntius,  was  also  proscribed  by  the 
triumvirs  in  b.  c.  43,  but  escaped  to  Pompey,  and 
was  restored  to  the  state  together  with  Pompey. 
(Appian,  B.  U.iv.46  ;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  77.)  This  is 
probably  the  same  Arruntius  who  commanded  the 
left  wing  of  the  fleet  of  Octavianus  at  the  battle  of 
Actium,  b.  c.  31.  (Veil.  Pat.  ii.  85  ;  comp.  Plut. 
Ant.  66.)  There  was  a  L.  Arruntius,  consul  in 
b.  c.  22  (Dion  Cass.  liv.  1),  who  appears  to  be  the 
same  person  as  the  one  mentioned  above,  and  may 
perhaps  also  be  the  same  as  the  L.  Arruntius,  the 
friend  of  Trebatius,  whom  Cicero  mentions  {ad 
Earn.  vii.  18)  in  b.  c.  53. 

3.  L.  Arruntius,  son  of  the  preceding,  consul 
A.  d.  6.  Augustus  was  said  to  have  declared  in  his 
last  illness,  that  Arruntius  was  not  unworthy  of  the 
empire,  and  would  have  boldness  enough  to  seize  it, 
if  an  opportunity  presented.  This,  as  well  as  his 
riches,  talents,  and  reputation,  rendered  him  an  ob¬ 
ject  of  suspicion  to  Tiberius.  In  a.  d.  15,  when  the 
Tiber  had  flooded  a  great  part  of  the  city,  he  was 
appointed  to  take  measures  to  restrain  it  within 
its  bed,  and  he  consulted  the  senate  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  The  province  of  Spain  had  been  assigned  to 
him,  but  Tiberius,  through  jealousy,  kept  him  at 
Rome  ten  years  after  his  appointment,  and  obliged 
him  to  govern  the  province  by  his  legates.  He 
was  accused  on  one  occasion  by  Aruseius  and  San- 
quinius,  but  was  acquitted,  and  his  accusers  pun¬ 
ished.  He  was  subsequently  charged  in  a.  d.  37, 
as  an  accomplice  in  the  crimes  of  Albucilla ;  and 
though  his  friends  wished  him  to  delay  his  death, 
as  Tiberius  was  in  his  last  illness,  and  could  not 
recover,  he  refused  to  listen  to  their  advice,  as  he 
knew  the  wickedness  of  Caligula,  who  would  suc- 
ceeed  to  the  empire,  and  accordingly  put  himself  to 
death  by  opening  his  veins.  (Tac.  Ann.  i.  8,  13, 
76,  79,  vi.  27,  Hist.  ii.  65,  Ann.  vi.  5,  7,  47,  48  ; 
Dion  Cass.  Iv.  25,  lviii.  27.) 

It  was  either  this  Arruntius  or  his  father,  in 
all  probability,  who  wrote  a  history  of  the  first 
Punic  war,  in  which  he  imitated  the  style  of  Sal¬ 
lust.  (Senec.  Epist.  114.) 

ARRU'NTIUS  CELSUS.  [Celsus.] 

ARRU'NTIUS  STELLA.  [Stella.] 

ARSA'CES  (’A pua/crjs),  the  name  of  the  founder 
of  the  Parthian  empire,  which  was  also  borne  by 
all  his  successors,  who  were  hence  called  the  Ar- 
sacidae.  Pott  {Etymologise! be  Forsclmngen ,  ii.  p. 
172)  supposes  that  it  signifies  the  “  Shah  or  King 
of  the  Arii  but  it  occurs  as  a  Persian  name  long 
before  the  time  of  the  Parthian  kings.  Aeschylus 
{Pers.  957)  speaks  of  an  Arsaces,  who  perished  in 
the  expedition  of  Xerxes  against  Greece  ;  and 
Ctesias  {Pers.  cc.  49,  53,  57,  ed.  Lion)  says,  that 
Arsaces  was  the  original  name  of  Artaxerxes 
Mnemon. 

Arsaces  I.,  is  variously  represented  by  the 
ancient  writers  as  a  Scythian,  a  Bactrian,  or  a 
Parthian.  (Strab.  xi.  p.  515  ;  Arrian,  ap.  Phot. 
Cod.  58,  p.  17,  ed.  Bekker;  Herodian,  vi.  2; 
Moses  Chor.  i.  7.)  Justin  (xli.  4)  says,  that  he 

2  A 
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was  of  uncertain  origin.  He  seems  however  to 
have  been  of  the  Scythian  race,  and  to  have  come 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Ochus,  as  Strabo 
says  (/.  c.),  that  he  was  accompanied  in  his  under¬ 
taking  by  the  Parni  Daae,  who  had  migrated  from 
the  great  race  of  the  Scythian  Daae,  dwelling 
above  the  Palus  Maeotis,  and  who  had  settled 
near  the  Ochus.  But  from  whatever  country  the 
Parthians  may  have  come,  they  are  represented 
by  almost  all  ancient  writers  as  Scythians.  (Curt, 
vi.  2;  Justin,  xli.  1;  Plut.  Crass.  24;  Isidor. 
Orig.  ix.  2.)  Arsaces,  who  was  a  man  of  approved 
valour,  and  was  accustomed  to  live  by  robbery  and 
plunder,  invaded  Parthia  with  his  band  of  robbers, 
defeated  Andragoras,  the  governor  of  the  country, 
and  obtained  the  royal  power.  This  is  the  account 
given  by  Justin  ( l .  c.),  which  is  in  itself  natural 
and  probable,  but  different  from  the  common  one 
which  is  taken  from  Arrian.  According  to  Arrian 
( ap .  Phot.  Cod.  58),  there  were  two  brothers,  Ar¬ 
saces  and  Tiridates,  the  descendants  of  Arsaces, 
the  son  of  Phriapitus.  Pherecles,  the  satrap  of 
Parthia  in  the  reign  of  Antiochus  II.,  attempted  to 
violate  Tiridates,  but  was  slain  by  him  and  his 
brother  Arsaces,  who  induced  the  Parthians  in 
consequence  to  revolt  from  the  Syrians.  The  ac¬ 
count  of  Arrian  in  Syncellus  (p.  284)  is  again 
different  from  the  preceding  one  preserved  by 
Photius ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  determine  which 
has  given  us  the  account  of  Arrian  most  faithfully. 
According  to  Syncellus,  Arrian  stated  that  the 
two  brothers  Arsaces  and  Tiridates,  who  were 
descended  from  Artaxerxes,  the  king  of  the  Per¬ 
sians,  were  satraps  of  Bactria  at  the  same  time  as 
the  Macedonian  Agathocles  governed  Persia  (by 
which  he  means  Parthia)  as  Eparch.  Agathocles 
had  an  unnatural  passion  for  Tiridates,  and  was 
slain  by  the  two  brothers.  Arsaces  then  became 
king,  reigned  two  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother  Tiridates,  who  reigned  37  years. 

The  time,  at  which  the  revolt  of  Arsaces  took 
place,  is  also  uncertain.  Appian  {Syr.  65)  places 
it  at  the  death  of  Antiochus  II.,  and  others  in  the 
reign  of  his  successor,  Seleucus  Callinicus.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  statement  of  Arrian  quoted  above, 
the  revolt  commenced  in  the  reign  of  Antiochus  II., 
which  is  in  accordance  with  the  date  given  by  Eu¬ 
sebius,  who  fixes  it  at  b.  c.  250,  and  which  is  also 
supported  by  other  authorities.  (Clinton,  F.  H. 
vol.  iii.  sub  anno  250.)  Justin  (xli.  4,  5),  who 
is  followed  in  the  main  by  Ammianus  Marcellinus 
(xxiii.  6),  ascribes  to  Arsaces  I.  many  events, 
which  probably  belong  to  his  successor.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  his  account  Arsaces  first  conquered  Hyrcania, 
and  then  prepared  to  make  war  upon  the  Bactrian 
and  Syrian  kings.  He  concluded,  however,  a 
peace  with  Theodotus,  king  of  Bactria,  and  defeat¬ 
ed  Seleucus  Callinicus,  the  successor  of  Antiochus 
II.  in  a  great  battle,  the  anniversary  of  which  was 
ever  after  observed  by  the  Parthians,  as  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  their  liberty.  According  to  Posi¬ 
donius  {ap.  Aiken,  iv.  p.  153,  a.),  Seleucus  was 
taken  prisoner  in  a  second  expedition  which  he 
made  against  the  Parthians,  and  detained  in  cap¬ 
tivity  by  Arsaces  for  many  years.  After  these 
events  Arsaces  devoted  himself  to  the  internal 
organization  of  his  kingdom,  built  a  city,  called 
Dara,  on  the  mountain  Zapaortenon,  and  died  in  a 
mature  old  age.  This  account  is  directly  opposed 
to  the  one  given  by  Arrian,  already  referred  to 
{aP‘  Synced.  1.  c.),  according  to  which  Arsaces  was 
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killed  after  a  reign  of  two  years  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  brother.  Arrian  has  evidently  confounded 
Arsaces  I.  and  II.,  when  he  says  that  the  former 
was  succeeded  by  his  son.  This  statement  we 
must  refer  to  Arsaces  II. 

Arsaces  II.,  Tiridates,  reigned,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  37  years,  and  is  probably  the 
king  who  defeated  Seleucus. 

Arsaces  III.,  Artabanus  I.,  the  son  of 
the  preceding,  had  to  resist  Antiochus  III.  (the 
Great),  who  invaded  his  dominions  about  b.  c. 
212.  Antiochus  at  first  met  with  some  success, 
but  was  unable  to  subdue  his  country,  and  at 
length  made  peace  with  him,  and  recognized  him 
as  king.  (Polyb.  x.  27 — 31  ;  Justin,  xli.  5.) 
The  reverse  of  the  annexed  coin  represents  a  Par¬ 


thian  seated,  and  bears  the  inscription  BA2IAEH2 
MEIAAOT  AP2AKOT.* 

Arsaces  IV.,  Priapatius,  son  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding,  reigned  15  years,  and  left  three  sons, 
Phraates,  Mithridates,  and  Artabanus.  (Justin, 
xli.  5,  xlii.  2.) 

Arsaces  V.,  Phraates  I.,  subdued  the  Mardi, 
and,  though  he  had  many  sons,  left  the  kingdom 
to  his  brother  Mithridates.  (Justin,  xli.  5.)  The 
reverse  of  the  annexed  coin  has  the  inscription 
BASIAEHS  BA2IAEHN  MErAAOY  AP2AK0T 
EIII4>ANOY2. 


Eckhel,  with  more  probability,  assigns  this  coin  to 
Arsaces  VI.,  who  may  have  taken  the  title  of 
“  king  of  kings,”  on  account  of  his  numerous  vic¬ 
tories. 

Arsaces  VI.,  Mithridates  I.,  son  of  Ar¬ 
saces  IV.,  whom  Orosius  (v.  4)  rightly  calls  the 
sixth  from  Arsaces  I.,  a  man  of  distinguished 
bravery,  greatly  extended  the  Parthian  empire. 
He  conquered  Eucratides,  the  king  of  Bactria,  and 
deprived  him  of  many  of  his  provinces.  He  is  said 
even  to  have  penetrated  into  India  and  to  have  sub¬ 
dued  all  the  people  between  the  Hydaspes  and  the 
Indus.  He  conquered  the  Medes  and  Elymaeans, 
who  had  revolted  from  the  Syrians,  and  his  em¬ 
pire  extended  at  least  from  the  Hindu  Caucasus  to 
the  Euphrates.  Demetrius  Nicator,  king  of  Syria, 
marched  against  Mithridates ;  he  was  at  first  suc¬ 
cessful,  but  was  afterwards  taken  prisoner  in  b.  c. 
138.  Mithridates,  however,  treated  him  with  re- 

*  The  number  of  coins,  belonging  to  the  Arsa- 
cidae,  is  very  large,  but  it  is  impossible  to  deter¬ 
mine  with  certainty  to  which  individual  each  I 
belongs.  A  few  are  given  as  specimens,  and  are  ! 
placed  under  the  kings  to  which  they  are  assigned  I 
in  the  catalogue  of  the  British  Museum. 
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spect,  and  gave  him  his  daughter  Rhodogune  in 
marriage ;  but  the  marriage  appears  not  to  have 
been  solemnized  till  the  accession  of  his  son  Phraa- 
tes  II.  Mithridates  died  during  the  captivity  of 
Demetrius,  between  B.  c.  138  and  130.  He  is 

1  described  as  a  just  and  upright  prince,  who  did 
not  give  way  to  pride  and  luxury.  He  introduced 
among  his  people  the  best  laws  and  usages,  which 
he  found  among  the  nations  he  had  conquered. 
i  (Justin,  xli.  6;  Oros.  v.  4;  Strab.  xi.  pp.  516, 
517,  524,  &c.:  Appian,  Syr.  67;  Justin,  xxxvi. 
1,  xxxviii.  9  ;  Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  9  ;  1  Maccab.  c. 
14;  Diod.  Eocc.  p.  597,  ed.  Wess.)  The  reverse 
of  the  annexed  coin  has  the  inscription  BA2IAE.Q2 
MErAAOT  AP2AKOT  4>IAEAAHNG2. 


1  Arsaces  VII.,  Phraates  II.,  the  son  of 
the  preceding,  was  attacked  by  Antiochus  VII. 
n(Sidetes),  who  defeated  Phraates  in  three  great  bat- 
titles,  but  was  at  length  conquered  by  him,  and  lost 
I  his  life  in  battle,  B.  c.  128.  [See  p.  199,  a.]  Phraa¬ 
tes  soon  met  with  the  same  fate.  The  Scythians, 
who  had  been  invited  by  Antiochus  to  assist  him 
i  against  Phraates,  did  not  arrive  till  after  the  fall  of 
the  former ;  but  in  the  battle  which  followed,  the 
Greeks  whom  Phraates  had  taken  in  the  war 
against  Antiochus,  and  whom  he  now  kept  in  his 
:  service,  deserted  from  him,  and  revenged  the  ill- 
:  treatment  they  had  suffered,  by  the  death  of  Phraa¬ 
tes  and  the  destruction  of  his  army.  (Justin, 
'xxxviii.  10,  xlii.  1.)  The  reverse  of  the  annexed 
coin  has  the  inscription  BA2IAEf22  MErAAOT 
AP2AKOT  0EOriATOPO2  NIKAT0P02. 


Arsaces  VIII.,  Artabanus  II.,  the  youngest 
:  mother  of  Arsaces  VI.,  and  the  youngest  son 
of  Arsaces  IV.,  and  consequently  the  uncle  of 
the  preceding,  fell  in  battle  against  the  Thogarii  or 
Tochari,  apparently  after  a  short  reign.  (Justin, 
dii.  2.) 

Arsaces  IX.,  Mithridates  II.,  the  son  of 
;he  preceding,  prosecuted  many  wars  with  success, 

I  Mid  added  many  nations  to  the  Parthian  empire, 
whence  he  obtained  the  surname  of  Great.  He 
lefeated  the  Scythians  in  several  battles,  and  also 
larried  on  war  against  Artavasdes,  king  of  Armenia. 
It  was  in  his  reign  that  the  Romans  first  had  any 
official  communication  with  Parthia.  Mithridates 
pent  an  ambassador,  Orobazus,  to  Sulla,  who  had 
’ome  into  Asia  b.  c.  92,  in  order  to  restore  Ariobar- 
sanes  I.  to  Cappadocia,  and  requested  alliance  with 
!  ;he  Romans,  which  seems  to  have  been  granted. 

Justin,  xlii.  2;  Plut.  Sulla,  5.)  Justin  (xlii.  4) 
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has  confounded  this  king  with  Mithridates  III., 
i.  e.  Arsaces  XIII. 

Arsaces  X.,  Mnascires  ?  The  successor  of 
Arsaces  IX.  is  not  known.  Vaillant  conjectures 
that  it  was  the  Mnascires  mentioned  by  Lucian 
( Macrob .  16),  who  lived  to  the  age  of  ninety-six; 
but  this  is  quite  uncertain. 

Arsaces  XL,  Sanatroces,  as  he  is  called 
on  coins.  Phlegon  calls  him  Sinatruces  ;  Appian, 
Sintricus ;  and  Lucian,  Sinatrocles.  He  had  lived 
as  an  exile  among  the  Scythian  people  called 
Sacauraces,  and  was  placed  by  them  upon  the 
throne  of  Parthia,  when  he  was  already  eighty 
years  of  age.  He  reigned  seven  years,  and  died 
while  Lucullus  was  engaged  in  the  war  against 
Tigranes,  about  b.  c.  70.  (Lucian,  Macrob.  15; 
Phlegon,  ap.  Phot.  Cod.  97,  p.  84,  ed.  Bekker  ; 
Appian,  Mithr.  104.) 

Arsaces  XII.,  Phraates  III.,  surnamed 
®eos  (Phlegon,  l.  c.),  the  son  of  the  preceding. 
Mithridates  of  Pontus  and  Tigranes  applied  to 
Phraates  for  assistance  in  their  war  against  the 
Romans,  although  Phraates  was  at  enmity  with 
Tigranes,  because  he  had  deprived  the  Parthian 
empire  of  Nisibis  and  part  of  Mesopotamia.  Among 
the  fragments  of  Sallust  (Hist.  lib.  iv.)  we  have  a 
letter  purporting  to  be  written  by  Mithridates  to 
Phraates  on  this  occasion.  Lucullus,  as  soon  as  he 
heard  of  this  embassy,  also  sent  one  to  Phraates, 
who  dismissed  both  with  fair  promises,  but  accord¬ 
ing  to  Dion  Cassius,  concluded  an  alliance  with  the 
Romans.  He  did  not  however  send  any  assistance 
to  the  Romans,  and  eventually  remained  neutral. 
(Memnon,  ap.  Phot.  Cod.  224,  p.  239,  ed.  Bekker  ; 
Dion  Cass.  xxxv.  1,  3,  comp.  6;  Appian,  Mithr.  87 ; 
Plut.  Lucull.  30.)  When  Pompey  succeeded  Lu¬ 
cullus  in  the  command,  B.  c.  66,  he  renewed  the 
alliance  with  Phraates,  to  whose  court  meantime 
the  youngest  son  of  Tigranes,  also  called  Tigranes, 
had  fled  after  the  murder  of  his  two  brothers  by 
their  father.  Phraates  gave  the  young  Tigranes  his 
daughter  in  marriage,  and  was  induced  by  his  son- 
in-law  to  invade  Armenia.  He  advanced  as  far  as 
Artaxata,  and  then  returned  to  Parthia,  leaving 
his  son-in-law  to  besiege  the  city.  As  soon  as  he 
had  left  Armenia,  Tigranes  attacked  his  son  and 
defeated  him  in  battle.  The  young  Tigranes  then 
fled  to  his  grandfather  Mithridates,  and  afterwards 
to  Pompey,  when  he  found  the  former  was  unable 
to  assist  him.  The  young  Tigranes  conducted 
Pompey  against  his  father,  who  surrendered  on  his 
approach.  Pompey  then  attempted  to  reconcile 
the  father  and  the  son,  and  promised  the  latter  the 
sovereignty  of  Sophanene  ;  but  as  he  shortly  after 
offended  Pompey,  he  was  thrown  into  chains,  and 
reserved  for  his  triumph.  When  Phraates  heard 
of  this,  he  sent  to  the  Roman  general  to  demand 
the  young  man  as  his  son-in-law,  and  to  propose 
that  the  Euphrates  should  be  the  boundary  between 
the  Roman  and  Parthian  dominions.  But  Pompey 
merely  replied,  that  Tigranes  was  nearer  to  his 
father  than  his  father-in-law,  and  that  he  would 
determine  the  boundary  in  accordance  with  what 
was  just.  (Dion  Cass,  xxxvi.  28,  34 — 36 ;  Plut. 
Pomp.  33  ;  Appian,  Syr.  104,  105.)  Matters  now 
began  to  assume  a  threatening  aspect  between 
Phraates  and  Pompey,  who  had  deeply  injured  the 
former  by  refusing  to  give  him  his  usual  title  of 
“  king  of  kings.”  But  although  Phraates  marched 
into  Armenia,  and  sent  ambassadors  to  Pompey  to 
bring  many  charges  against  him,  and  Tigranes,  the 
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Armenian  king,  implored  Pompey’s  assistance,  the 
Roman  general  judged  it  more  prudent  not  to  enter 
into  war  with  the  Parthians,  alleging  as  reasons 
for  declining  to  do  so,  that  the  Roman  people  had 
not  assigned  him  this  duty,  and  that  Mithridates 
was  still  in  arms.  (Dion  Cass,  xxxvii.  6,  7  ;  Plut. 
Pomp.  38,  39.)  Phraates  was  murdered  soon 
afterwards  by  his  two  sons,  Mithridates  and 
Orodes.  (Dion  Cass,  xxxix.  56.) 

Arsaces  XIII.,  Mithridates  III.,  the  son 
of  the  preceding,  succeeded  his  father  apparent¬ 
ly  during  the  Armenian  war.  On  his  return 
from  Armenia,  Mithridates  was  expelled  from  the 
throne,  on  account  of  his  cruelty,  by  the  Parthian 
senate,  as  it  is  called,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother  Orodes.  Orodes  appears  to  have  given 
Media  to  Mithridates,  but  to  have  taken  it  from 
him  again ;  whereupon  Mithridates  applied  to  the 
Roman  general,  Gabinius,  in  Syria,  b.  c.  55,  who 
promised  to  restore  him  to  Parthia,  but  soon  after 
relinquished  his  design  in  consequence  of  having 
received  a  great  sum  from  Ptolemy  to  place  him 
upon  the  throne  of  Egypt.  Mithridates,  however, 
seems  to  have  raised  some  troops ;  for  he  subse¬ 
quently  obtained  possession  of  Babylon,  where, 
after  sustaining  a  long  siege,  he  surrendered  him¬ 
self  to  his  brother,  and  was  immediately  put  to 
death  by  his  orders.  (Justin,  xlii.  4 ;  Dion  Cass, 
xxxix.  56  ;  Appian,  Syr.  5 1 ;  Joseph.  B.  J.  i.  8.  §  7.) 

Arsaces  XIV.,  Orodes  I.,  the  brother  of  the 
preceding,  was  the  Parthian  king,  whose  general 
Surenas  defeated  Crassus  and  the  Romans,  in  B.  c. 
53.  [Crassus.]  The  death  of  Crassus  and  the 
destruction  of  the  Roman  army  spread  universal 
alarm  through  the  eastern  provinces  of  the  Roman 
empire.  Orodes,  becoming  jealous  of  Surenas,  put 
him  to  death,  and  gave  the  command  of  the  army 
to  his  son  Pacorus,  who  was  then  still  a  youth. 
The  Parthians,  after  obtaining  possession  of  all  the 
country  east  of  the  Euphrates,  entered  Syria,  in 
r.  c.  51,  with  a  small  force,  but  were  driven  back 
by  Cassius.  In  the  following  year  (b.  c.  50)  they 
again  crossed  the  Euphrates  with  a  much  larger 
army,  which  was  placed  nominally  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Pacorus,  but  in  reality  under  that  of 
Osaces,  an  experienced  general.  They  advanced 
as  far  as  Antioch,  but  unable  to  take  this  city 
marched  against  Antigoneia,  near  which  they  were 
defeated  by  Cassius.  Osaces  was  killed  in  the 
battle,  and  Pacorus  thereupon  withdrew  from  Syria. 
(Dion  Cass.  xl.  28,  29  ;  Cic.  ad  Att.  v.  18,  21,  ad 
Earn.  xv.  1.)  Bibulus,  who  succeeded  Cassius  in 
the  command  in  the  same  year,  induced  Ornoda- 
pantes,  one  of  the  Parthian  satraps,  to  revolt  from 
Orodes,  and  proclaim  Pacorus  king  (Dion  Cass.  xl. 
30),  in  consequence  of  which  Pacorus  became  sus¬ 
pected  by  his  father  and  was  recalled  from  the 
army.  (Justin,  xlii.  4.)  Justin  ( l .  c.)  seems  to 
have  made  a  mistake  in  stating  that  Pacorus  was 
recalled  before  the  defeat  of  the  Parthians  by  Cas¬ 
sius.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  between 
Caesar  and  Pompey,  the  latter  applied  to  Orodes 
for  assistance,  which  he  promised  on  condition  of 
the  cession  of  Syria ;  but  as  this  was  refused  by 
Pompey,  the  Parthian  king  did  not  send  him  any 
troops,  though  he  appears  to  have  been  in  favour 
of  his  party  rather  than  of  Caesar's.  (Dion  Cass, 
xli.  55  ;  Justin,  l.  c .)  Caesar  had  intended  to  in¬ 
vade  Parthia  in  the  year  in  which  he  was  assassi¬ 
nated,  B.  c.  44  ;  and  in  the  civil  war  which  followed, 
Brutus  and  Cassius  sent  Labienus,  the  son  of 
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Caesar’s  general,  T.  Labienus,  to  Orodes  to  solicit 
his  assistance.  This  was  promised  ;  but  the  battle 
of  Philippi  was  fought,  and  Brutus  and  Cassius 
fell  (b.  c.  42),  before  Labienus  could  join  them. 
The  latter  now  remained  in  Parthia.  Meantime 
Antony  had  obtained  the  East  in  the  partition  of 
the  Roman  world,  and  consequently  the  conduct 
of  the  Parthian  war ;  but  instead  of  making  any 
preparations  against  the  Parthians,  he  retired  to 
Egypt  with  Cleopatra.  Labienus  advised  the 
Parthian  monarch  to  seize  the  opportunity  to  in¬ 
vade  Syria,  and  Orodes  accordingly  placed  a  great 
army  under  the  command  of  Labienus  and  Pacorus. 
They  crossed  the  Euphrates  in  b.  c.  40,  overran 
Syria,  and  defeated  Saxa,  Antony’s  quaestor. 
Labienus  penetrated  into  Cilicia,  where  he  took 
Saxa  prisoner  and  put  him  to  death ;  and  while  he 
was  engaged  with  a  portion  of  the  army  in  sub¬ 
duing  Asia  Minor,  Pacorus  was  prosecuting  con¬ 
quests  with  the  other  part  in  Syria,  Phoenicia,  and 
Palestine.  These  successes  at  length  roused  An¬ 
tony  from  his  inactivity.  He  sent  against  the 
Parthians  Ventidius,  the  ablest  of  his  legates,  who 
soon  changed  the  face  of  affairs.  He  defeated 
Labienus  at  Mount  Taurus  in  b.  c.  39,  and  put 
him  to  death  when  he  fell  into  his  hands  shortly 
after  the  battle.  By  this  victory  he  recovered 
Cilicia  ;  and  by  the  defeat  shortly  afterwards  of 
Pharnapates,  one  of  the  Parthian  generals,  he  also 
regained  Syria.  (Dion  Cass,  xlviii.  24 — 41;  Veil. 
Pat.  ii.  78;  Liv.  Epit.  127;  Flor.  iv.  9;  Plut. 
Anton,  c.  33  ;  Appian,  B.  C.  v.  65.)  In  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year,  b.  c.  38,  Pacorus  again  invaded  Syria 
with  a  still  larger  army,  but  was  completely  de¬ 
feated  in  the  district  called  Cyrrhestice.  Pacorus 
himself  fell  in  the  battle,  which  was  fought  on  the 
9th  of  June,  the  very  day  on  Avhich  Crassus  had 
fallen,  fifteen  years  before.  (Dion  Cass.  xlix.  19, 
20  ;  Plut.  Anton,  c.  34  ;  Liv.  Epit.  128 ;  Oros.  vi. 
18 ;  Justin,  l.  c .)  This  defeat  was  a  severe  blow 
to  the  Parthian  monarchy,  and  was  deeply  felt  by 
the  aged  king,  Orodes.  For  many  days  he  refused  1:3 
to  take  food,  and  did  not  utter  a  word ;  and  when 
at  length  he  spoke,  he  did  nothing  but  call  I 
upon  the  name  of  his  dear  son  Pacorus.  Weighed 
down  by  grief  and  age,  he  shortly  after  surren¬ 
dered  the  crown  to  his  son,  Phraates,  during  his  1 1 
life-time.  (Justin,  l.  c.;  Dion  Cass.  xlix.  23.)  Then 
inscription  on  the  annexed  coin  is  BA2IAEH2  19 
BA2IAEHN  AP2AKO(T)  ETEPrET(OT)  Eril- 
4>ANOTS  4>IAEAAHNO(2). 


Arsaces  XV.,  Phraates  IV.,  who  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  the  most  wicked  of  the  sons  of  Orodes,  i 
commenced  his  reign  by  murdering  his  father,  his  , 
thirty  brothers,  and  his  own  son,  who  was  grown  i 
up,  that  there  might  be  none  of  the  royal  family  | 
whom  the  Parthians  could  place  upon  the  throne  i 
in  his  stead.  In  consequence  of  his  cruelty  many 
of  the  Parthian  nobles  fled  to  Antony  (b.  c.  37) 
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and  among  the  rest  Monaeses,  who  was  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  men  in  Parthia.  At  the  insti¬ 
gation  of  Monaeses,  Antony  resolved  to  invade 
Parthia,  and  promised  Monaeses  the  kingdom, 
t  Phraates,  alarmed  at  this,  induced  Monaeses  to 
.  return  to  him ;  but  Antony  notwithstanding  per- 
I  severed  in  his  intention  of  invading  Parthia.  It 
■  was  not,  however,  till  late  in  the  year  (b.  c.  36) 
that  he  commenced  his  march,  as  he  was  unable  to 
tear  himself  away  from  Cleopatra.  The  expedition 
was  a  perfect  failure  ;  he  was  deceived  by  the 
Armenian  king,  Artavasdes,  and  was  induced  by 
him  to  invade  Media,  where  he  laid  siege  to 
Praaspi  or  Praata.  His  legate,  Statianus,  mean¬ 
time  was  cut  off  with  10,000  Romans;  and  An¬ 
tony,  finding  that  he  was  unable  to  take  the  town, 
was  at  length  obliged  to  raise  the  siege  and  retire 
from  the  country.  In  his  retreat  through  Media 
and  Armenia  he  lost  a  great  number  of  men,  and 
:  with  great  difficulty  reached  the  Araxes  with  a 
part  of  his  troops.  (Dion  Cass.  xlix.  23 — 31 ;  Plut. 
Ant.  cc.  37 — 51  ;  Strab.  xi.  p.  523,  &c.  ;  Liv. 
Ejoit.  130.) 

The  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  soon  after¬ 
wards  between  Antony  and  Octavianus  compelled 
the  former  to  give  up  his  intention  of  again  in- 
:  vading  Parthia.  He  formed,  however,  an  alliance 
with  the  king  of  Media  against  the  Parthians, 
and  gave  to  the  former  part  of  Armenia  which 
had  been  recently  conquered.  But  as  soon  as 
1  Antony  had  withdrawn  his  troops  in  order  to 
oppose  Octavianus,  the  Parthian  king  overran  both 
Media  and  Armenia,  and  placed  upon  the  Arme¬ 
nian  throne  Artaxias,  the  son  of  Artavasdes,  Avhom 
Antony  had  deposed.  (Dion  Cass.  xlix.  44.)  Mean¬ 
time  the  cruelties  of  Phraates  had  produced 
a  rebellion  against  him.  He  was  driven  out  of  the 
country,  and  Tiridates  proclaimed  king  in  his 
;  stead.  Phraates,  however,  was  soon  restored  by 
the  Scythians,  and  Tiridates  fled  to  Augustus,  car¬ 
rying  with  him  the  youngest  son  of  Phraates. 
Hereupon  Phraates  sent  an  embassy  to  Rome  to 
demand  the  restoration  of  his  son  and  Tiridates. 
Augustus,  however,  refused  to  surrender  the 
latter  ;  but  he  sent  back  his  son  to  Phraates,  on 
condition  of  his  surrendering  the  Roman  standards 
and  prisoners  taken  in  the  war  with  Crassus  and 
Antony.  They  were  not,  however,  given  up  till 
three  years  afterwards  (b.  c.  20),  when  the  visit  of 
Augustus  to  the  east  appears  to  have  alarmed  the 
Parthian  king.  Their  restoration  caused  universal 
joy  at  Rome,  and  was  celebrated  not  only  by  the 
poets,  but  by  festivals,  the  erection  of  a  tri¬ 
umphal  arch  and  temple,  and  other  monuments. 
Coins  also  were  struck  to  commemorate  the  event, 
on  one  of  which  we  find  the  inscription  Signis 
Receptis.  (Dion  Cass.  li.  18,  liii.  33,  liv.  8  ; 
Justin,  xlii.  5  ;  Suet.  Aug.  21 ;  Hor.  Epist.  i.  18. 
56,  Farm.  iv.  15.  6  ;  Ovid,  Trist.  ii.  1.  228,  Fast. 
vi.  467,  Ar.  Am.  i.  179,  &c. ;  Propert.  ii.  10,  iii. 
4,  iii.  5.  49,  iv.  6.  79;  Eckhel,  vi.  pp.  94—97.) 
Phraates  also  sent  to  Augustus  as  hostages  his 
four  sons,  with  their  wives  and  children,  who  were 
carried  to  Rome.  According  to  s,ome  accounts  he 
delivered  them  up  to  Augustus,  not  through  fear 
of  the  Roman  power,  but  lest  the  Parthians  should 
appoint  any  of  them  king  in  his  stead,  or  accord¬ 
ing  to  others,  through  the  influence  of  his  Italian 
wife,  Thermusa,  by  whom  he  had  a  fifth  son, 
Phraataces.  (Tac.  Ann.  ii.  1;  Joseph.  Ant.  xviii. 
2»  §  4  ;  Strab.  xvi.  p.  748.)  In  a.  d.  2,  Phraates 
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took  possession  of  Armenia,  and  expelled  Artavas¬ 
des,  who  had  been  appointed  king  by  Augustus, 
but  was  compelled  soon  after  to  give  it  up  again. 
(Dion  Cass.  Iv.  11;  Veil,  ii,  101  ;  Tac.  Ann.  ii.  4.) 
He  was  shortly  afterwards  poisoned  by  his  wife 
Thermusa,  and  his  son  Phraataces.  (Joseph.  1.  c.) 
The  coin  given  under  Arsaces  XIV.  is  assigned  by 
most  modern  writers  to  this  king. 

Arsaces  XVI.,  Phraataces,  reigned  only 
a  short  time,  as  the  murder  of  his  father  and  the 
report  that  he  committed  incest  with  his  mother 
made  him  hated  by  his  subjects,  who  rose  in  re¬ 
bellion  against  him  and  expelled  him  from  the 
throne.  The  Parthian  nobles  then  elected  as  king 
Orodes,  who  was  of  the  family  of  the  Arsacidae. 
(Joseph.  1.  c.) 

Arsaces  XVII.,  Orodes  II.,  also  reigned 
only  a  short  time,  as  he  was  killed  by  the  Par¬ 
thians  on  account  of  his  cruelty.  Upon  his  death 
the  Parthians  applied  to  the  Romans  for  Vonones, 
one  of  the  sons  of  Phraates  IV.,  who  was  accord- 
ingly  granted  to  them.  (Joseph.  1.  c .;  Tac.  Ann. 
ii.  1 — 4.) 

Arsaces  XVIII.,  Vonones  I.,  the  son  of 
Phraates  IV.,  was  not  more  liked  by  his  subjects 
than  his  two  immediate  predecessors.  His  long 
residence  at  Rome  had  rendered  him  more  a  Ro¬ 
man  than  a  Parthian,  and  his  foreign  habits  and 
manners  produced  general  dislike  among  his  sub¬ 
jects.  They  therefore  invited  Artabanus,  king  of 
Media,  who  also  belonged  to  the  family  of  the 
Arsacidae,  to  take  possession  of  the  kingdom. 
Artabanus  was  at  first  defeated,  but  afterwards 
drove  Vonones  out  of  Parthia,  who  then  took 
refuge  in  Armenia,  of  which  he  was  chosen  king. 
But,  threatened  by  Artabanus,  he  soon  fled  into 
Syria,  in  which  province  the  Roman  governor, 
Creticus  Silanus,  allowed  him  to  reside  with  the 
title  of  king.  (a.  d.  16.)  Two  years  afterwards 
he  was  removed  by  Germanicus  to  Pompeiopolis  in 
Cilicia,  partly  at  the  request  of  Artabanus,  who 
begged  that  he  might  not  be  allowed  to  reside  in 
Syria,  and  partly  because  Germanicus  wished  to 
put  an  affront  upon  Piso,  with  whom  Vonones 
was  very  intimate.  In  the  following  year  (a.  d. 
19)  Vonones  attempted  to  escape  from  Pompeio¬ 
polis,  intending  to  fly  into  Scythia ;  but  he  was 
overtaken  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Pyramus,  and 
shortly  after  put  to  death.  According  to  Sueto¬ 
nius,  he  was  put  to  death  by  order  of  Tiberius  on 
account  of  his  great  wealth.  (Joseph.  1.  c. ;  Tac. 
Ann.  ii.  1 — 4,  56,  58,  68  ;  Suet.  Tiber,  c.  49.) 

Arsaces  XIX.,  Artabanus  III.,  obtained 
the  Parthian  kingdom  on  the  expulsion  of  Vonones 
in  a.  d.  16.  The  possession  of  Armenia  was  the 
great  cause  of  contention  between  him  and  the 
Romans ;  but  during  the  life-time  of  Germanicus, 
Artabanus  did  not  attempt  to  seize  the  country. 
Germanicus,  on  his  arrival  in  Armenia  in  A.  d.  18, 
recognized  as  king  Zenon,  the  son  of  Polemon, 
whom  the  Armenians  wished  to  have  as  their 
ruler,  and  who  reigned  under  the  name  of  Artaxias 
III.;  and  about  the  same  time,  Artabanus  sent  an 
embassy  to  Germanicus  to  renew  the  alliance  with 
the  Romans.  (Tac.  Ann.  ii.  56,  58.) 

After  the  death  of  Germanicus,  Artabanus  be¬ 
gan  to  treat  the  Romans  with  contempt,  placed 
Arsaces,  one  of  his  sons,  over  Armenia,  and  sent 
an  embassy  into  Syria  to  demand  the  treasures 
which  Vonones  had  carried  with  him  out  of  Par¬ 
thia.  He  also  oppressed  his  subjects,  till  at  length 
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two  of  the  chief  men  among  the  Parthians,  Sin- 
naces,  and  the  eunuch,  Abdus,  despatched  an 
embassy  to  Tiberius  in  A.  d.  35,  to  beg  him  to 
send  to  Parthia  Phraates,  one  of  the  sons  of 
Phraates  IV.  Tiberius  willingly  complied  with  the 
request ;  but  Phraates  upon  arriving  in  Syria  was 
carried  off  by  a  disease,  which  was  brought  on  by 
his  disusing  the  Roman  mode  of  living,  to  which 
he  had  been  accustomed  for  so  many  years,  and 
adopting  the  Parthian  habits.  As  soon  as  Tiberius 
heard  of  his  death,  he  set  up  Tiridates,  another  of 
the  Arsacidae,  as  a  claimant  to  the  Parthian  throne, 
and  induced  Mithridates  and  his  brother  Pharas- 
manes,  Iberian  princes,  to  invade  Armenia.  The 
Iberians  accordingly  entered  Armenia,  and  after 
bribing  the  servants  of  Arsaces,  the  son  of  Arta- 
banus,  to  put  him  to  death,  they  subdued  the 
country.  Orodes,  another  son  of  Artabanus,  was 
sent  against  them,  but  was  entirely  defeated  by 
Pharasmanes  ;  and  soon  afterwards  Artabanus  was 
obliged  to  leave  his  kingdom,  and  to  fly  for  refuge 
to  the  Hyrcanians  and  Carmanians.  Hereupon 
Vitellius,  the  governor  of  Syria,  crossed  the 
Euphrates,  and  placed  Tiridates  on  the  throne. 
In  the  following  year  (a.  d.  36)  some  of  the  Par¬ 
thian  nobles,  jealous  of  the  power  of  Abdageses, 
the  chief  minister  of  Tiridates,  recalled  Artabanus, 
who  in  his  turn  compelled  Tiridates  to  fly  into 
Syria.  (Tac.  Ann.  vi.  31 — 37,  41 — 44  ;  Dion 
Cass,  lviii.  26  ;  Joseph.  Ant.  xviii.  5.  §  4.)  When 
Tiberius  received  news  of  these  events,  he  com¬ 
manded  Vitellius  to  conclude  a  peace  with  Arta¬ 
banus  (Joseph.  Ant.  xviii.  5.  §  5),  although 
Artabanus,  according  to  Suetonius  {Tiber,  c.  66), 
sent  a  letter  to  Tiberius  upbraiding  him  with  his 
crimes,  and  advising  him  to  satisfy  the  hatred  of 
his  citizens  by  a  voluntary  death.  After  the  death 
of  Tiberius,  Artabanus  sought  to  extend  his  king¬ 
dom  ;  he  seized  Armenia,  and  meditated  an  attack 
upon  Syria,  but  alarmed  by  the  activity  of  Vitel¬ 
lius,  who  advanced  to  the  Euphrates  to  meet  him, 
he  concluded  peace  with  the  Romans,  and  sacri¬ 
ficed  to  the  images  of  Augustus  and  Caligula. 
(Dion  Cass.  lix.  27  ;  Suet.  Vitell.  2,  Calig.  14, 
with  Ernesti’s  Excursus.) 

Subsequently,  Artabanus  was  again  expelled 
from  his  kingdom  by  the  Parthian  nobles,  but  was 
restored  by  the  mediation  of  Izates,  king  of  Adia- 
bene,  who  was  allowed  in  consequence  to  wear  his 
tiara  upright,  and  to  sleep  upon  a  golden  bed, 
which  were  privileges  peculiar  to  the  kings  of  Par¬ 
thia.  Soon  afterwards,  Artabanus  died,  and  left 
the  kingdom  to  his  son  Bardanes.  Bardanes  made 
war  upon  Izates,  to  whom  his  family  was  so  deeply 
indebted,  merely  because  he  refused  to  assist  him 
in  making  war  upon  the  Romans ;  but  when  the 
Parthians  perceived  the  intentions  of  Bardanes, 
they  put  him  to  death,  and  gave  the  kingdom  to 
his  brother,  Gotarzes.  This  is  the  account  given 
by  Josephus  (Ant.  xx.  3)  of  the  reigns  of  Bardanes 
and  Gotarzes,  and  differs  from  that  of  Tacitus, 
which  is  briefly  as  follows. 

Arsaces  XX.,  Gotarzes,  succeeded  his  fa¬ 
ther,  Artabanus  III. ;  but  in  consequence  of  his 
cruelty,  the  Parthians  invited  his  brother  Bardanes 
to  the  throne.  A  civil  war  ensued  between  the 
two  brothers,  which  terminated  by  Gotarzes  re- 
signing  the  crown  to  Bardanes,  and  retiring  into 
Hyrcania.  (Tac.  Ann.  xi.  8,  9.) 

Arsaces  XXL,  Bardanes,  the  brother  of 
the  preceding,  attempted  to  recover  Armenia,  but 
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was  deterred  from  his  design  by  Vibius  Marsus, 
the  governor  of  Syria.  He  defeated  his  brother 
Gotarzes,  who  had  repented  of  his  resignation, 
and  attempted  to  recover  the  throne ;  but  his 
successes  led  him  to  treat  his  subjects  with  haugh¬ 
tiness,  who  accordingly  put  him  to  death  while  he 
was  hunting,  a.  d.  47.  His  death  occasioned  fresh 
disputes  for  the  crown,  which  was  finally  obtained 
by  Gotarzes  ;  but  as  he  also  governed  with  cruelty, 
the  Parthians  secretly  applied  to  the  emperor 
Claudius,  to  beg  him  to  send  them  from  Rome 
Meherdates,  the  grandson  of  Phraates  IV.  Clau¬ 
dius  complied  with  their  request,  and  commanded 
the  governor  of  Syria  to  assist  Meherdates.  Through 
the  treachery  of  Abgarus,  king  of  Edessa,  the  hopes 
of  Meherdates  were  ruined ;  he  was  defeated  in 
battle,  and  taken  prisoner  by  Gotarzes,  who  died 
himself  shortly  afterwards,  about  a.  d.  50.  (Tac. 
Ann.  xi.  10,  xii.  10 — 14.) 

Arsaces  XXII.,  Vonones  II.,  succeeded  to 
the  throne  on  the  death  of  Gotarzes,  at  which  time 
he  was  satrap  of  Media.  His  reign  was  short 
(Tac.  Ann.  xii.  1 4),  and  he  was  succeeded  by 

Arsaces  XXIII.,  Vologeses  I.,  the  son  of 
Vonones  II.  by  a  Greek  concubine,  according  to 
Tacitus  (Ann.  xii.  14,  44);  but  according  to  Jo¬ 
sephus,  the  son  of  Artabanus  III.  (Ant.  xx.  3.  §4.) 
Soon  after  his  accession,  he  invaded  Armenia,  took 
Artaxata  and  Tigranocerta,  the  chief  cities  of  the 
country,  and  dethroned  Rhadamistus,  the  Iberian, 
who  had  usurped  the  crown.  He  then  gave  Ar¬ 
menia  to  his  brother,  Tiridates,  having  previously 
given  Media  to  his  other  brother,  Pacorus.  These 
occurrences  excited  considerable  alarm  at  Rome,  as 
Nero,  who  had  just  ascended  the  throne  (a.  d.55), 
was  only  seventeen  years  of  age.  Nero,  however, 
made  active  preparations  to  oppose  the  Parthians, 
and  sent  Domitius  Corbulo  to  take  possession  of 
Armenia,  from  which  the  Parthians  had  meantime 
withdrawn,  and  Quadratus  Ummidius  to  command 
in  Syria.  Vologeses  was  persuaded  by  Corbulo 
and  Ummidius  to  conclude  peace  with  the  Romans 
and  give  as  hostages  the  noblest  of  the  Arsacidae ; 
which  he  was  induced  to  do,  either  that  he  might 
the  more  conveniently  prepare  for  war,  or  that  he 
might  remove  from  the  kingdom  those  who  were 
likely  to  prove  rivals.  (Tac.  Ann.  xii.  50,  xiii. 
5 — 9.)  Three  years  afterwards  (a.  d.  58),  the 
war  at  length  broke  out  between  the  Parthians 
and  the  Romans;  for  Vologeses  could  not  endure 
Tiridates  to  be  deprived  of  the  kingdom  of  Arme¬ 
nia,  which  he  had  himself  given  him,  and  would 
not  let  him  receive  it  as  a  gift  from  the  Romans. 
This  war,  however,  terminated  in  favour  of  the 
Romans.  Corbulo,  the  Roman  general,  took  and 
destrojmd  Artaxata,  and  also  obtained  possession 
of  Tigranocerta,  which  surrendered  to  him.  Tiri¬ 
dates  was  driven  out  of  Armenia ;  and  Corbulo 
appointed  in  his  place,  as  king  of  Armenia,  the 
Cappadocian  Tigranes,  the  grandson  of  king  Arche- 
laus,  and  gave  certain  parts  of  Armenia  to  the  tri¬ 
butary  kings  who  had  assisted  him  in  the  war. 
After  making  these  arrangements,  Corbulo  retired 
into  Syria,  a.  d.  60.  (Tac.  Ann.  xiii.  34-41,  xiv.  23- 
26;  Dion  Cass.  lxii.  19,  20.)  Vologeses,  however,  re¬ 
solved  to  make  another  attempt  to  recover  Armenia. 
He  made  preparations  to  invade  Syria  himself,  and 
sent  Monaeses,  one  of  his  generals,  and  Mono- 
bazus,  king  of  the  Adiabeni,  to  attack  Tigranes 
and  drive  him  out  of  Armenia.  They  accordingly 
entered  Armenia  and  laid  siege  to  Tigranocerta, 
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,  but  were  unable  to  take  it.  As  Vologeses  also 
i  found  that  Corbulo  had  taken  every  precaution  to 
i  secure  Syria,  he  sent  ambassadors  to  Corbulo  to 
solicit  a  truce,  that  he  might  despatch  an  embassy 
to  Rome  concerning  the  terms  of  peace.  This  was 
{granted;  but  as  no  satisfactory  answer  was  ob¬ 
tained  from  Nero,  Vologeses  invaded  Armenia, 
>  where  he  gained  considerable  advantages  over 
S  Caesenninus  Paetus,  and  at  length  besieged  him 
in  his  winter-quarters.  Paetus,  alarmed  at  his 
:  situation,  agreed  with  Vologeses,  that  Armenia 
<  should  be  surrendered  to  the  Romans,  and  that  he 
(  should  be  allowed  to  retire  in  safety  from  the 
r  country,  a.  d.  62.  Shortly  after  this,  Vologeses 

Jsent  another  embassy  to  Rome;  and  Nero  agreed 
to  surrender  Armenia  to  Tiridates,  provided  the 
i  latter  would  come  to  Rome  and  receive  it  as  a  gift 
l  from  the  Roman  emperor.  Peace  was  made  on 
these  conditions;  and  Tiridates  repaired  to  Rome, 
l  A.  D.  63,  where  he  was  received  with  extraordinary 
i  splendour,  and  obtained  from  Nero  the  Armenian 
’  crown.  (Tac.  Ann.  xv.  1 — 18,25 — 31  ;  Dion  Cass. 
|  lxii.  20 — 23,  lxiii.  1 — 7.) 

In  the  struggle  for  the  empire  after  Nero’s 
f  death,  Vologeses  sent  ambassadors  to  Vespasian, 
a  offering  to  assist  him  with  40,000  Parthians.  This 
9  offer  was  declined  by  Vespasian,  but  he  bade  Vo- 
i  logeses  send  ambassadors  to  the  senate,  and  he 
i  secured  peace  to  him.  (Tac.  Hist.  iv.  51.)  Vologeses 
afterwards  sent  an  embassy  to  Titus,  as  he  was 
|  returning  from  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem,  to  con¬ 
gratulate  him  on  his  success,  and  present  him  with 
a  golden  crown  ;  and  shortly  afterwards  (a.  d.  72), 
he  sent  another  embassy  to  Vespasian  to  intercede 
on  behalf  of  Antiochus,  the  deposed  king  of  Com- 
K  magene.  (Joseph.  B.J.  vii.  5.  §  2,  7.  §  3;  comp. 
Dion  Cass.  lxvi.  1 1 ;  Suet.  Ner.  57.)  In  A.  D.  75, 
Vologeses  sent  again  to  Vespasian,  to  beg  him  to 
assist  the  Parthians  against  the  Alani,  who  were 
:  then  at  war  with  them  ;  but  Vespasian  declined  to 
do  so,  on  the  plea  that  it  did  not  become  him  to 
meddle  in  other  people’s  affairs.  (Dion  Cass.  lxvi. 
15;  Suet.  Dom.  2;  Joseph.  B.  J.  vii.  7.  §  4.) 
Vologeses  founded  on  the  Euphrates,  a  little  to 
the  south  of  Babylon,  the  town  of  Vologesocerta. 
(Plin.  H.  N.  vi.  30.)  He  seems  to  have  lived  till 
the  reign  of  Domitian. 

Arsaces  XXIV.,  Pacorus,  succeeded  his 
father,  Vologeses  I.,  and  was  a  contemporary  of 
Domitian  and  Trajan ;  but  scarcely  anything  is 
recorded  of  his  reign.  He  is  mentioned  by  Martial 
(ix.  36),  and  it  appears  from  Pliny  ( Ep .  x.  16), 
that  he  was  in  alliance  with  Decebalus,  the  king 
of  the  Dacians.  It  was  probably  this  Pacorus 
who  fortified  and  enlarged  the  city  of  Ctesiphon. 
(Amm.  Marc,  xxiii.  6.) 

Arsaces  XXV.,  Chosroes,  called  by  Dion 
Cassius  Osroes,  a  younger  son  of  Vologeses  I., 
succeeded  his  brother  Pacorus  during  the  reign  of 
Trajan.  Soon  after  his  accession,  he  invaded  Ar¬ 
menia,  expelled  Exedares,  the  son  of  Tiridates, 
who  had  been  appointed  king  by  the  Romans,  and 
gave  the  crown  to  his  nephew  Parthamasiris,  the 
son  of  his  brother  Pacorus.  Trajan  hastened  in 
person  to  the  east,  conquered  Armenia,  and  reduced 
it  to  the  form  of  a  Roman  province.  Parthama¬ 
siris  also  fell  into  his  hands.  After  concluding 
peace  with  Augarus,  the  ruler  of  Edessa,  Trajan 
overran  the  northern  part  of  Mesopotamia,  took 
Nisibis  and  several  other  cities,  and,  after  a  most 
glorious  campaign,  returned  to  Antioch  to  winter, 


a.  n.  114.  In  consequence  of  these  successes,  he 
received  the  surname  of  Parthicus  from  the  soldiers 
and  of  Optimus  from  the  senate.  Parthia  was  at 
this  time  torn  by  civil  commotions,  which  rendered 
the  conquests  of  Trajan  all  the  easier.  In  the 
spring  of  the  following  year,  a.  d.  115,  he  crossed 
the  Tigris,  took  Ctesiphon  and  Seleuceia,  and  made 
Mesopotamia,  Assyria,  and  Babylonia,  Roman 
provinces.  After  these  conquests,  he  sailed  down 
the  Tigris  to  the  Persian  gulf  and  the  Indian 
ocean  ;  but  during  his  absence  there  was  a  general 
revolt  of  the  Parthians.  He  immediately  sent 
against  them  two  of  his  generals,  Maximus  and 
Lusius,  A.  d.  116,  the  former  of  whom  was  defeated 
and  slain  by  Chosroes,  but  the  latter  met  with 
more  success,  and  regained  the  cities  of  Nisibis, 
Edessa,  and  Seleuceia,  as  well  as  others  which 
had  revolted.  Upon  his  return  to  Ctesiphon,  Tra¬ 
jan  appointed  Parthamaspates  king  of  Parthia,  and 
then  withdrew  from  the  country  to  invade  Arabia. 
Upon  the  death  of  Trajan,  however,  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  year  (a.  d.  117),  the  Parthians  expelled  Par¬ 
thamaspates,  and  placed  upon  the  throne  their 
former  king,  Chosroes.  But  Hadrian,  who  had 
succeeded  Trajan,  was  unwilling  to  engage  in  a 
war  with  the  Parthians,  and  judged  it  more  pru¬ 
dent  to  give  up  the  conquests  which  Trajan  had 
gained ;  he  accordingly  withdrew  the  Roman  gar¬ 
risons  from  Mesopotamia,  Assyria,  and  Babylonia, 
and  made  the  Euphrates,  as  before,  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  exact  time 
of  Chosroes’  death  is  unknown ;  but  during  the 
remainder  of  his  reign  there  was  no  war  between 
the  Parthians  and  the  Romans,  as  Hadrian  culti¬ 
vated  friendly  relations  with  the  former.  (Dion 
Cass,  ixviii.  17 — 33  ;  Aurel.  Viet.  Caes.  c.  13  ; 
Paus.  v.  12.  §  4 ;  Spartian,  Hadr.  c.  21.) 

Arsaces  XXVII.,  Vologeses  II.,  succeeded 
his  father  Chosroes,  and  reigned  probably  from 
about  a.  d.  122  to  149.  In  a.  d.  133,  Media, 
which  was  then  subject  to  the  Parthians,  was  over¬ 
run  by  a  vast  horde  of  Alani  (called  by  Dion  Cas¬ 
sius,  Albani),  who  penetrated  also  into  Armenia 
and  Cappadocia,  but  were  induced  to  retire,  partly 
by  the  presents  of  Vologeses,  and  partly  through 
fear  of  Arrian,  the  Roman  governor  of  Cappadocia. 
(Dion  Cass.  lxix.  15.)  During  the  reign  of  Ha¬ 
drian,  Vologeses  continued  at  peace  with  the  Ro¬ 
mans  ;  and  on  the  accession  of  Antoninus  Pius, 
a.  d.  138,  he  sent  an  embassy  to  Rome,  to  present 
the  newr  emperor  with  a  golden  crown,  which  event 
is  commemorated  on  a  coin  of  Antoninus.  (Eckhel, 
vii.  pp.  5,  10,  11.)  These  friendly  relations,  how¬ 
ever,  did  not  continue  undisturbed.  Vologeses 
solicited  from  Antoninus  the  restoration  of  the 
royal  throne  of  Parthia,  which  had  been  taken  by 
Trajan,  but  did  not  obtain  his  request.  He  made 
preparations  to  invade  Armenia,  but  was  deterred 
from  doing  so  by  the  representations  of  Antoninus. 
(Capitol.  Anton.  Pius ,  c.  9.) 

Arsaces  XXVIII.,  Vologeses  III.,  probably 
a  son  of  the  preceding,  began  to  reign  according 
to  coins  (Eckhel,  iii.  p.  538),  A.  d.  149.  During 
the  reign  of  Antoninus,  he  continued  at  peace 
with  the  Romans ;  but  on  the  death  of  this  em¬ 
peror,  the  long  threatened  war  at  length  broke 
out.  In  a.  d.  162,  Vologeses  invaded  Armenia, 
and  cut  to  pieces  a  Roman  legion,  with  its  com¬ 
mander  Severianus,  at  Elegeia,  in  Armenia.  He 
then  entered  Syria,  defeated  Atidius  Cornelianus, 
the  governor  of  Syria,  and  laid  waste  every  thing 
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before  him.  Thereupon  the  emperor  Veras  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  Syria,  but  when  he  reached  Antioch,  he 
remained  in  that  city  and  gave  the  command  of 
the  army  to  Cassius,  who  soon  drove  Vologeses 
out  of  Syria,  and  followed  up  his  success  by  in¬ 
vading  Mesopotamia  and  Assyria.  He  took  Se- 
leuceia  and  Ctesiphon,  both  of  which  he  sacked 
and  set  on  fire,  but  on  his  march  homewards  lost 
a  great  number  of  his  troops  by  diseases  and 
famine.  Meantime  Statius  Priscus,  who  had  been 
sent  into  Armenia,  was  equally  successful.  #  He 
entirely  subdued  the  country,  and  took  Artaxata, 
the  capitol.  (Dion  Cass.  lxx.  2,  lxxi.  2  ;  Lucian, 
Alex.  Pseudom.  c.  27  ;  Capitol.  M.  Ant.  Phil.  cc. 
8,  9,  Verus ,  cc.  6,  7  ;  Eutrop.  viii.  10.)  This 
war  seems  to  have  been  followed  by  the  cession  of 
Mesopotamia  to  the  Romans. 


From  this  time  to  the  downfall  of  the  Parthian 
empire,  there  is  great  confusion  in  the  list  of  kings. 
Several  modern  writers  indeed  suppose,  that  the 
events  related  above  under  Vologeses  III.,  hap¬ 
pened  in  the  reign  of  Vologeses  II.,  and  that  the 
latter  continued  to  reign  till  shortly  before  the 
death  of  Commodus  (a.  d.  192)  ;  but  this  is  highly 
improbable,  as  Vologeses  II.  ascended  the  throne 
about  A.  D.  122,  and  must  on  this  supposition 
have  reigned  nearly  seventy  years.  If  Vologeses 
III.  began  to  reign  in  A.  jd.  149,  as  we  have  sup¬ 
posed  from  Eckhel,  it  is  also  improbable  that  he 
should  have  been  the  Vologeses  spoken  of  in  the 
reign  of  Caracalla,  about  A.  n.  212.  We  are 
therefore  inclined  to  believe  that  there  was  one 
Vologeses  more  than  has  been  mentioned  by  modern 
writers,  and  have  accordingly  inserted  an  ad¬ 
ditional  one  in  the  list  we  have  given. 

Arsaces  XXIX.,  Vologeses  IV.,  proba¬ 
bly  ascended  the  throne  in  the  reign  of  Commo¬ 
dus.  In  the  contest  between  Pescennius  Niger 
and  Severus  for  the  empire,  A.  d.  193,  the  Par- 
thians  sent  troops  to  the  assistance  of  the  former  ; 
and  accordingly  when  Niger  was  conquered, 
Severus  marched  against  the  Parthians.  He  was 
accompanied  by  a  brother  of  Vologeses.  His  in¬ 
vasion  was  quite  unexpected  and  completely  suc¬ 
cessful.  He  took  Ctesiphon  after  an  obstinate  re¬ 
sistance  in  A.  D.  199,  and  gave  it  to  his  soldiers 
to  plunder,  but  did  not  permanently  occupy  it. 
Herodian  appears  to  be  mistaken  in  saying  that 
this  happened  in  the  reign  of  Artabanus.  (Hero¬ 
dian.  iii.  1,  9,  10;  Dion  Cass.  lxxv.  9;  Spartian. 
Sever,  cc.  15,  16.)  Reimar  (ad  Dion  Cass.  1.  c .) 
supposes  that  this  Vologeses  is  the  same  Vologeses, 
son  of  Sanatruces,  king  of  Armenia,  to  whom, 
Dion  Cassius  tells  us,  that  Severus  granted  part  of 
Armenia  ;  but  the  account  of  Dion  Cassius  is  very 
confused.  On  the  death  of  Vologeses  IV.,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Caracalla,  Parthia  was 
torn  asunder  by  contests  for  the  crown  between 
the  sons  of  Vologeses.  (Dion  Cass,  lxxvii.  12.) 

Arsaces  XXX.,  Vologeses  V.,  a  son  of 
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Vologeses  IV.,  was  engaged,  as  already  remarked, 
in  civil  wars  with  his  brothers.  It  was  against 
him  that  Caracalla  made  war  in  a.  d.  215,  be¬ 
cause  he  refused  to  surrender  Tiridates  and  An- 
tiochus,  who  had  fled  to  Parthia  from  the  Romans, 
but  did  not  prosecute  it,  since  the  Parthians 
through  fear  delivered  up  the  persons  he  had  de¬ 
manded.  (Dion  Cass,  lxxvii.  19.)  He  appears 
to  have  been  dethroned  about  this  time  by  his 
brother  Artabanus. 

Arsaces  XXXI.,  Artabanus  IV.,  the  last 
king  of  Parthia,  was  a  brother  of  the  preceding, 
and  a  son  of  Vologeses  IV.  According  to  He¬ 
rodian,  Caracalla  entered  Parthia  in  a.  d.  216, 
under  pretence  of  seeking  the  daughter  of  Artaba¬ 
nus  in  marriage  ;  and  when  Artabanus  went  to 
meet  him  unarmed  with  a  great  number  of  his  no¬ 
bility,  Caracalla  treacherously  fell  upon  them  and 
put  the  greater  number  to  the  sword  ;  Artabanus 
himself  escaped  with  difficulty.  Dion  Cassius 
merely  relates  that  Artabanus  refused  to  give  his 
daughter  in  marriage  to  Caracalla,  and  that  the 
latter  laid  waste  in  consequence  the  countries  bor¬ 
dering  upon  Media.  During  the  winter  Artaba¬ 
nus  raised  a  very  large  army,  and  in  the  following 
year,  a.  d.  217,  marched  against  the  Romans. 
Macrinus,  who  had  meantime  succeeded  Caracalla, 
advanced  to  meet  him  ;  and  a  desperate  battle  was 
fought  near  Nisibis,  which  continued  for  two  days, 
but  without  victory  to  either  side.  At  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  third  day,  Macrinus  sent  an 
embassy  to  Artabanus,  informing  him  of  the  death 
of  Caracalla,  with  whom  the  Parthian  king  was 
chiefly  enraged,  and  offering  to  restore  the  prison¬ 
ers  and  treasures  taken  by  Caracalla,  and  to  pay  a 
large  sum  of  money  besides.  On  these  conditions 
a  peace  was  concluded,  and  Artabanus  withdrew 
his  forces. 

In  this  war,  however,  Artabanus  had  lost  the 
best  of  his  troops,  and  the  Persians  seized  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  recovering  their  long-lost  independ¬ 
ence.  They  were  led  by  Artaxerxes  (Ardshir), 
the  son  of  Sassan,  and  defeated  the  Parthians  in 
three  great  battles,  in  the  last  of  which  Artabanus 
was  taken  prisoner  and  killed,  a.  d.  226.  Thus 
ended  the  Parthian  empire  of  the  Arsacidae,  after  it 
had  existed  476  years.  (Dion  Cass.  Ixxviii.  1,  3, 
26,  27,  lxxx.  3  ;  Herodian,  iv.  9,  11,  14,  15,  vi. 
2  ;  Capitolin.  Macrin.  cc.  8,  12;  Agathias,  Hist.  iv. 
24;  Syncellus,  vol.  i.  p.  677,  ed  Dindorfi)  The 
Parthians  were  now  obliged  to  submit  to  Artax¬ 
erxes,  the  founder  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Sassani- 
dae,  which  continued  to  reign  till  a.  d.  651. 
[Sassanidae.]  The  family  of  the  Arsacidae, 
however,  still  continued  to  exist  in  Armenia  as  an 
independent  dynasty.  [Arsacidae.] 

The  best  modern  works  on  the  history  of  the 
Parthian  kings  are:  Vaillant,  Arsacidarum  impe- 
rium  sive  regum  Parthorum  historia  ad  Jidem  tiuinis- 
niatum  accomodata ,  Par.  1725;  Eckhel,  Doctr. 
Num.  Veter,  vol.  iii.  pp.  523 — 550  ;  C.  F.  Richter, 
Histor.  Krit.  Versuch  uher  die  Arsaciden  und  Sas- 
saniden-Dynastie ,  Gottingen,  1804;  Krause  in 
Ersch  und  Gruber's  Encyclopadie ,  Art.  Parther. 

ARSA'CES,  the  name  of  four  Armenian  kings. 
[Arsacidae,  pp.  362,  b.,  363,  b.,  364,  a.] 

ARSA'CIDAE.  1.  The  name  of  a  dynasty  of 
Parthian  kings.  [Arsaces.] 

2.  The  name  of  a  dynasty  of  Armenian  kings, 
who  reigned  over  Armenia  during  the  wars  of  the 
Romans  with  Mithridates  the  Great,  king  of  Pon- 
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tus,  and  with  the  Parthians.  The  history  of  this 
i  dynasty  is  involved  in  great  difficulties,  as  the 
Latin  and  Greek  authors  do  not  always  agree  with 
i  the  Armenian  historians,  such  as  Moses  Chorenensis, 
Faustus  Byzantinus,  and  others.  The  Romans  do 
not  call  the  dynasty  of  the  Armenian  kings  by  the 
name  of  Arsacidae  ;  they  mention  several  kings  of 
the  name  of  Arsaces,  and  others  descended  from  the 
Parthian  dynasty  of  the  Arsacidae,  and  they  seem 
not  to  have  known  several  kings  mentioned  by  the 
Armenian  historians.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Armenian  writers  know  but  one  dynasty  reigning 
in  Armenia  during  that  period,  and  they  do  not 
mention  several  kings  spoken  of  by  the  Romans ; 
or,  if  they  mention  their  names,  they  do  not  con¬ 
sider  them  as  kings.  The  consequence  of  this  is, 
that  every  account  based  exclusively  on  Roman 
and  Greek  writers  would  be  incomplete  ;  they 
;  want  to  be  compared  with  the  Armenian  historians, 
and  thus  only  a  satisfactory  result  can  be  obtained. 
Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  reconcile  the 
different  statements  of  the  western  and  eastern 
historians,  as  the  reader  may  see  from  the  notes  of 
the  brothers  Whiston  and  the  works  of  Vaillant, 
Du  Four  de  Longuerue,  Richter,  and  especially 
i  St.  Martin,  which  are  cited  below. 

The  expression  “kings  of  Armenia”  is  in  many 
instances  vague,  and  leads  to  erroneous  conclusions, 
especially  with  regard  to  the  Arsacidae.  The  trans- 
:  actions  of  the  Romans  with  Armenia  will  present 
i  much  less  difficulties  if  the  student  will  remember 
that  he  has  to  do  with  kings  in  Armenia,  and  kings 
of  Armenian  origin  reigning  in  countries  beyond 
the  limits  of  Armenia.  The  history  of  the  Arsa- 
1  cidae  cannot  be  well  understood  without  a  previous 
knowledge  of  the  other  dynasties  before  and  after 
that  of  the  Arsacidae ;  for  Armenian  kings  were 
known  to  the  Greeks  long  before  the  accession  of 
the  Arsacidae  ;  and  the  annals  of  the  Eastern  em¬ 
pire  mention  many  important  transactions  with 
kings  of  Armenia,  belonging  to  those  dynasties, 

I  which  reigned  in  this  country  during  a  period  of 
almost  a  thousand  years  after  the  fall  of  the  Arsa¬ 
cidae.  But  as  any  detailed  account  would  be  out 
of  place  here,  we  can  give  only  a  short  sketch. 

I.  Dynasty  of  Haig,  founded  by  Haig,  the  son 
of  Gathlas,  who  is  said  to  have  lived  b.  c.  2107. 
Fifty-nine  kings  belong  to  this  dynasty,  and 
among  them  Zarmair,  who,  according  to  the  Ar¬ 
menian  historians,  assisted  the  Trojans  at  the  siege 
of  their  city,  where  he  commanded  a  body  of  As¬ 
syrians  ;  Dikran  or  Tigranes,  a  prince  mentioned 
by  Xenophon  ( Cyrop .  iii.  1,  v.  1,  8,  viii.  3,  4); 
and  Wahe,  the  last  of  his  house,  who  fell  in  a 
battle  with  Alexander  the  Great  in  b.  c.  328. 
The  names  of  the  fifty-nine  kings,  the  duration  of 
their  reigns,  and  some  other  historical  facts,  mixed 
up  with  fabulous  accounts,  are  given  by  the  Ar¬ 
menian  historians. 

II.  Seven  Governors  appointed  by  Alexander, 
and  after  his  death  by  the  Seleucidae,  during  the 
period  from  328  to  149  b.  c. 

III.  Dynasty  of  the  Arsacidae,  from  b.  c. 
149  to  a.  d.  428.  See  below. 

IV.  Persian  Governors,  from  a.  d.  428  to 
625. 

V.  Greek  and  Arabian  Governors,  from 
a.  d.  632  to  855. 

VI.  Dynasty  of  the  Pagratidae,  from  855 
to  107 9.  The  Pagratidae,  a  noble  family  of  Jewish 
origin,  settled  in  Armenia  in  b.  c.  600,  according  to 
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the  Armenian  historians.  They  were  one  of  the 
most  powerful  families  in  Armenia.  After  they 
had  come  to  the  throne,  they  sometimes  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  pay  tribute  to  the  khalifs  and  to  the  em¬ 
perors  of  Constantinople,  and  in  later  times  they 
lost  a  considerable  part  of  Armenia.  A  branch  of 
this  family  reigned  at  Kars  for  a  considerable  time 
after  1079.  Another  branch  acquired  the  kingdom 
of  Georgia,  which  it  possessed  down  to  the  present 
day,  when  the  last  king,  David,  ceded  his  kingdom 
to  Russia,  in  which  country  his  descendants  are 
still  living.  The  princes  of  Bagration  in  Russia 
are  likewise  descended  from  the  Pagratidae,  an¬ 
other  branch  of  whom  settled  in  Imerethia  in  the 
Caucasus,  and  its  descendants  still  belong  to  the 
principal  chiefs  of  that  country. 

VII.  Dynasty  of  the  Ardzrunians,  said  to 
have  been  descended  from  the  ancient  kings  of 
Assyria.  Several  members  of  it  were  appointed 
governors  of  Armenia  by  the  first  khalifs.  In  a.d. 
855,  this  family  became  independent  in  the  northern 
part  of  Armenia  in  the  country  round  the  upper 
part  of  the  Euphrates.  Adorn  and  Abusahl,  the 
last  Ardzrunians,  were  killed  in  1080  by  the  em¬ 
peror  Nicephorus  Botaniates,  who  united  their  do¬ 
minions  with  the  Byzantine  empire. 

VIII.  Mohammedan  dynasties.  1.  Of  Kurd¬ 
ish  origin,  from  a.  d.  984  to  A.  D.  1085.  2.  Of 

Turkoman  origin,  from  a.  d.  1084  to  A.  d.  1312. 
They  resided  in  different  places,  and  the  extent 
of  their  dominions  varied  according  to  the  military 
success  of  the  khalifs  of  Egypt  and  the  Seljukian 
princes. 

IX.  Dynasties  of  different  origin,  from 
the  eleventh  to  the  fourteenth  century.  Some 
kings  belonged  to  the  Pagratidae,  among  whom 
was  the  celebrated  Haython  I.  or  Hethum  in  1224; 
and  some  were  Latin  princes,  among  whom  was  Leo 
VI.  of  Lusignan,  who  was  driven  out  by  the  khalif 
of  Egypt,  and  died  in  Paris  in  1393,  the  last  king 
of  Armenia.  Otto,  duke  of  Brunswick,  from  whom 
is  descended  the  present  house  of  Hanover,  was 
crowned  as  king  of  Armenia  in  Germany,  but  he 
never  entered  the  country. 

The  Dynasty  of  the  Arsacidae.  (See 
above,  No.  III.)  It  has  already  been  said,  that 
there  are  considerable  discrepancies  between  the 
statements  of  the  Romans  and  those  of  the  Arme¬ 
nians  concerning  this  dynasty.  The  Romans  tell 
us  that  Artaxias,  governor  of  Armenia  Magna  for 
Antiochus  the  Great,  king  of  Syria,  made  himself 
independent  in  his  government  b.  c.  188  ;  and  that 
Zadriates  became  king  of  Armenia  Minor,  of  which 
country  he  was  praefect.  The  descendents  of  Ar¬ 
taxias  became  extinct  with  Tigranes  III.,  who  was 
driven  out  by  Caius  Caesar ;  and  among  the  kings 
who  reigned  after  him,  there  are  many  who  were 
not  Arsacidae,  but  belonged  to  other  Asiatic 
dynasties.  The  Armenians  on  the  contrary  say, 
that  the  dynasty  of  the  Arsacidae  was  founded  by 
Valarsaces  or  Wagharshag,  the  brother  of  Mithri- 
dates  Arsaces  [Arsaces  I II.],  king  of  Parthia,  by 
whom  he  was  established  on  the  throne  of  Armenia 
in  B.  c.  1 49.  A  younger  branch  of  the  Arsacidae 
was  founded  by  Arsham  or  Ardsham,  son  of 
Ardashes  (Artaxes)  and  brother  of  the  great 
Tigranes,  who  reigned  at  Edessa,  and  whose  de¬ 
scendants  became  masters  of  Armenia  Magna  after 
the  extinction  of  the  Arsacidae  in  that  country 
with  the  death  of  Tiridates  I.,  who  was  establish¬ 
ed  on  the  throne  by  Nero,  and  who  died  most 
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probably  in  a.  d.  62.  The  Armenian  historians 
have  treated  with  particular  attention  the  history 
of  the  younger  branch ;  they  speak  but  little  about 
the  earlier  transactions  with  Rome ;  and  they  are 
almost  silent  with  regard  to  those  kings,  the  off¬ 
spring  of  the  kings  of  Pontus  and  Judaea,  who 
were  imposed  upon  Armenia  by  the  Romans. 
From  this  we  may  conclude,  that  the  Armenians 
considered  those  instruments  of  the  Romans  as  in¬ 
truders  and  political  adventurers,  and  that  the 
Arsacidae  were  the  only  legitimate  dynasty. 
Thus  they  sometimes  speak  of  kings  unknown  to 
the  Romans,  and  who  perhaps  were  but  pretend¬ 
ers,  who  had  succeeded  in  preserving  an  obscure 
independence  in  some  inaccessible  comer  of  the 
mountains  of  Armenia.  On  the  other  hand  the 
Romans,  with  all  the  pride  and  haughtiness  of 
conquerors,  consider  their  instruments  or  allies 
alone  as  the  legitimate  kings,  and  they  generally 
speak  of  the  Arsacidae  as  a  family  imposed 
upon  Annenia  by  the  Parthians.  As  to  the  origin 
of  the  Armenian  Arsacidae,  both  the  Romans  and 
Armenians  agree,  that  they  were  descended  from 
the  dynasty  of  the  Parthian  Arsacidae,  an  opinion 
which  was  so  generally  established,  that  Procopius 
(De  Aedificiis  J ustiniani,  iii.  1)  says,  that  nobody 
had  the  slightest  doubt  on  the  fact.  But  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  earlier  kings,  who  according  to  the 
Romans  were  not  Arsacidae,  we  must  prefer  the 
statements  of  the  Armenians,  who,  as  all  Orientals, 
paid  great  attention  to  the  genealogy  of  their  great 
families,  and  who  say  that  those  kings  were  Ar¬ 
sacidae. 

The  Persian  historians  know  this  dynasty  by 
the  name  of  the  Ashcanians,  and  tell  us,  that  its 
founder  was  one  Ashk,  who  lived  at  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great.  But  the  Persian  authors 
throw  little  light  upon  the  history  of  the  Arsa¬ 
cidae.  A  series  of  the  kings,  according  to 
the  Romans,  is  necessary  for  understanding  their 
historians.  But  as  their  statements  are  rather 
one-sided,  they  will  be  found  insufficient  not  only 
for  a  closer  investigation  into  the  history  of  Ar¬ 
menia,  but  also  for  many  other  events  connected 
with  the  history  of  the  eastern  empire.  It  has, 
therefore,  been  thought  advisable  to  give  first  the 
series  of  the  kings  according  to  the  Roman  writers, 
and  afterwards  a  series  of  these  kings  according  to 
the  Roman  accounts  combined  with  those  of  the 
Armenians.  The  chronology  of  this  period  has 
not  yet  been  satisfactorily  fixed,  and  many  points 
remain  vague. 

The  following  is  a  series  of  the  Arsacidae  and 
other  kings  of  Armenia  according  to  the  Romans. 

Artaxias  I.,  praefect  of  Armenia  Magna  under 
Antiochus  the  Great,  became  the  independent 
king  of  Armenia  in  b.  c.  188.  [Artaxias  I.] 

Tigranes  I.,  the  ally  of  Mithridates  the  Great 
against  the  Romans.  [Tigranes  I.] 

Artavasdes  I.,  the  son  of  Tigranes  I.,  taken 
prisoner  by  M.  Antonius.  [Artavasdes  I.] 

Artaxias  II.,  the  son  of  Artavasdes  I.,  killed 
by  his  rebellious  subjects.  [Artaxias  II.] 

Tigranes  II.,  the  son  of  Artavasdes  I.,  and 
the  brother  of  Artaxias  II.,  established  in  Armenia 
by  order  of  Augustus,  by  Tiberius  Nero.  [Ti¬ 
granes  II.] 

Artavasdes  II.,  perhaps  the  son  of  Artaxias  II., 
driven  out  by  his  subjects.  [Artavasdes  II.] 

Tigranes  III.,  the  son  of  Tigranes  II.,  the 
competitor  of  Artavasdes  II.,  driven  out  by  Caius 
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Caesar.  He  was  the  last  of  his  race.  [Ti¬ 
granes  III.] 

Ariobarzanes.  After  Artavasdes  II.  and  Ti¬ 
granes  III.  had  been  driven  out  by  the  Romans, 
the  choice  of  Augustus  for  a  king  of  the  Arme¬ 
nians  fell  upon  one  Ariobarzanes,  a  Median  or 
Parthian  prince,  who  seems  not  to  have  belonged 
to  the  dynasty  of  the  Arsacidae.  As  Ariobar¬ 
zanes  was  a  man  of  great  talents  and  distinguished 
by  bodily  beauty,  a  quality  which  the  eastern 
nations  have  always  liked  to  see  in  their  kings, 
the  Armenians  applauded  the  choice  of  Augustus. 
He  died  suddenly  after  a  short  reign  in  A.  d.  2, 
according  to  the  chronology  of  St.  Martin.  He 
left  male  issue,  but  the  Armenians  disliked  his 
children,  and  chose  Erato  their  queen.  She  was, 
perhaps,  the  widow  of  Tigranes  III.  (Tac.  Ann. 
iii.  4.) 

Vonones.  Erato  was  deposed  by  the  Arme¬ 
nians  after  a  short  reign,  and  the  throne  remained 
vacant  for  several  years,  till  the  Armenians  at 
length  chose  Vonones  as  their  king,  the  son  of 
Phraates  IV.,  and  the  exiled  king  of  Parthia. 
(a.  d.  16.)  Vonones  maintained  himself  but  one 
year  on  the  throne,  as  he  was  compelled  to  fly 
into  Syria  through  fear  of  Artabanus  III.,  the 
king  of  Parthia.  [Arsaces  XVIII.] 

Artaxias  III.,  chosen  king,  a.  d.  18,  about 
two  years  after  Vonones  had  fled  into  Syria.  [Ar¬ 
taxias  III.] 

Arsaces  I.,  the  eldest  son  of  Artabanus,  king 
of  the  Parthians,  was  placed  on  the  throne  of 
Annenia  by  his  father,  after  the  death  of  Artaxias 
III.  He  perished  by  the  treachery  of  Mithridates, 
the  brother  of  Pharasmanes,  king  of  Iberia,  who 
had  bribed  some  of  the  attendants  of  Arsaces  to  kill 
their  master.  After  his  death,  which  happened  in 
a.  d.  35,  Mithridates  invaded  Annenia  and  took 
its  capital,  Artaxata.  Josephus  (xviii.  3.  §  4.) 
calls  this  Armenian  king  Orodes,  but  this  was  the 
name  of  his  brother,  who,  as  we  learn  from  Tacitus, 
was  sent  by  the  Parthian  king  to  revenge  his 
death.  (Tac.  Ann.  vi.  31 — 33  ;  Dion  Cass,  lviii. 
26.) 

Mithridates,  the  aforesaid  brother  of  Pharas¬ 
manes,  was  established  on  the  throne  of  Annenia 
by  the  emperor  Tiberius,  a.  d.  35.  He  was  re¬ 
called  to  Rome  by  Caligula,  but  sent  into  Armenia 
again  by  Claudius,  about  a.  d.  47,  where  he  con¬ 
tinued  to  reign,  supported  by  the  Romans,  till  he 
was  expelled  and  put  to  death  by  his  nephew 
Rhadamistus,  a.  d.  52.  (Tac.  Ann.  vi.  33,  ix.  8, 
9,  xii.  44 — 47  ;  Dion  Cass.  lx.  8.) 

Rhadamistus,  the  son  of  Pharasmanes,  king  of 
Iberia,  was  a  highly  gifted  but  ambitious  youth, 
whom  his  old  father  tried  to  get  rid  of  by  exciting 
him  to  invade  Armenia,  for  which  purpose  he  gave 
him  an  army.  (a.  d.  52.)  Rhadamistus,  seconded 
by  the  perfidy  of  the  Roman  praefect  in  Armenia, 
Pollio,  succeeded  in  seizing  upon  the  person  of  his 
uncle,  whom  he  put  to  death  with  his  wife  and 
his  children.  Rhadamistus  then  ascended  the 
throne;  but  Vologeses  I.,  the  king  of  the  Par¬ 
thians,  took  advantage  of  the  distracted  state  of 
the  country  to  send  his  brother  Tiridates  into 
Armenia,  and  proclaim  him  king.  Tiridates  ad¬ 
vanced  upon  Tigranocerta,  took  this  city  and 
Artaxata,  and  compelled  Rhadamistus  to  fly.  Rha¬ 
damistus  was  subsequently  killed  by  his  father 
Pharasmanes.  (Tac.  Ann.  xii.  44 — 51,  xiii.  6,  37.) 

Tiridates  1.,  the  brother  of  Vologeses  I.,  king 
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J  of  the  Parthians,  was  driven  out  of  Armenia  by 
Corbulo,  who  appointed  in  his  place  Tigranes  IV., 
the  grandson  of  king  Archelaus,  a.  d.  60.  [Ti- 
t  granes  IV.]  Tiridates  subsequently  received  the 
crown  as  a  gift  from  Nero,  a.  d.  63.  [Arsaces 
1 XXIII.,  Tiridates  I.] 

Exedares  ( A  r  dashes  III.),  an  Arsacid  (of  the 
younger  Armenian  branch),  was  driven  out  by 
Chosroes  or  Khosrew,  king  of  the  Parthians. 

i  (Dion  Cass,  lxviii.  17.)  According  to  Moses 
y  Chorenensis  (ii.  44 — 57),  Exedares,  who  is  called 
y  Ardashes  III.,  was  a  mighty  prince,  who  humbled 
$  the  armies  of  Domitian,  but  was  finally  driven  out 

by  Trajan.  Chosroes  placed  on  the  throne  in  his 
si  stead  Parthamasiris,  a  Parthian  prince.  Exedares 
g  reigned  during  forty-two  years,  from  A.  D.  78  to 
J  120,  but  was  several  times  compelled  to  fly  from 
I  his  kingdom. 

I  Parthamasiris,  the  son  of  Pacorus  (Arsaces 
t  XXIV.),  king  of  Parthia,  and  the  nephew  of 

ii  Chosroes,  who  supported  him  against  Trajan. 
Parthamasiris,  reduced  to  extremity,  humbled  him- 

1  self  before  Trajan,  and  placed  his  royal  diadem  at 
6  the  feet  of  the  emperor,  hoping  that  Trajan  would 

3  restore  it  to  him  and  recognize  him  as  a  subject 
king.  But  he  was  deceived  in  his  expectation, 
and  Armenia  was  changed  into  a  Roman  province. 
y  According  to  some  accounts,  he  was  put  to  death 
by  Trajan.  (Dion  Cass,  lxviii.  17 — 20;  comp, 
ii  Eutrop.  viii.  2  ;  Fronto,  Princip.  Hist.  p.  248,  ed. 
o  Niebuhr.) 

i  Parthamaspates,  was  appointed  by  Trajan 
king  of  Parthia,  but  after  he  had  been  expelled  by 
the  Parthians  [Arsaces  XXV.];  he  seems  to 
have  subsequently  received  the  kingdom  of  Armenia 
from  Hadrian.  (Comp.  Spartan.  Hadr.  cc.  21,  5, 
wj  where  he  is  called  Psamatossiris.) 

Achaemenides,  the  son  of  Parthamaspates. 
There  are  some  coins  on  which  he  is  represented 
with  the  diadem,  which  seems  to  have  been  given 
to  him  by  Antoninus  Pius.  (Iamblichus,  ap.  Phot. 

:  Cod.  94.  p.  75,  b.,  ed.  Bekker.) 

)  Soaemus  or  Sohemus  (’Zocu/jlos),  the  son  of 
Achaemenides,  was  established  on  the  throne  by 
Thucydides,  the  lieutenant  of  Lucius  (Martius) 
Verus,  during  the  reign  of  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus. 
(Iamblich.  ap.  Phot.  1.  c.)  We  learn  from  Moses 
Chorenensis  (ii.  60 — 64),  that  the  national  king, 
who  was  supported  by  Vologeses  II.  of  Parthia, 
was  Dikran  or  Tigranes.  Soaemus  was  an  Arsacid. 
(Dion  Cass.  Fragm.  lxxi.  p.  .1201,  ed.  Reimar.) 

Sanatruces  (2 aianpovKris ),  the  son  of  Soae¬ 
mus,  as  it  seems,  was  established  on  the  throne  by 
Septimius  Se verus.  According  to  Suidas,  he  was 
a  man  highly  distinguished  by  his  warlike  quali¬ 
ties  and  many  nobler  virtues.  He  seems  to  be  the 
king  of  Armenia  mentioned  by  Dion  Cassius,  who 
was  treacherously  seized  upon  by  Caracalla,  about 
A.  d.  212.  The  Armenian  name  of  Sanatruces  is 
Sanadrug.  (Dion  Cass.  lxxv.  9,  lxxvii.  12  ;  Suidas, 
s.  v.  ~2,a.vaTpovKr)s  ;  comp.  Herodian,  iii.  9.) 

Vologeses,  the  son  of  Sanatruces,  whom  Dion 
Cassius  (lxxvii.  12)  calls  king  of  the  Parthians.  [Ar¬ 
saces  XXIX.]  Vaillant thinks  that  hewasthe  king 
seized  upon  by  Caracalla.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Armenian  historians  tell  us  that  Wagharsh,  in 
Greek  Vologeses  or  Valarsases,  the  son  of  Dikran 
(Tigranes),  reigned  over  Armenia,  or  part  of 
Armenia,  from  a.  d.  178  to  198,  and  that  he  per¬ 
ished  in  a  battle  against  the  Khazars,  near  Der- 
bent,  in  198.  It  is  of  course  impossible  that  he 


should  have  been  seized  by  Caracalla,  who  suc¬ 
ceeded  his  father  Septimius  Se  verus  in  211.  Nor 
do  the  Armenians  mention  any  king  of  that  name 
who  was  a  contemporary  either  of  Septimius 
Severus  or  Caracalla.  (Moses  Choren.  ii.  65 — 68.) 

Tiridates  II.,  the  son  of  Vologeses.  [Tiri¬ 
dates  II.] 

Arsaces  II.,  the  brother  of  ArtabanusIV.,the  last 
Arsacid  in  Parthia,  by  whom  he  was  made  king  of 
Armenia  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Alexander 
Severus.  (a.  d.  222 — 223.)  When  his  brother 
was  killed  by  Artaxerxes  (Ardashir),  the  first 
Sassanid  on  the  Persian  throne,  he  resisted  the 
usurper,  and  united  his  warriors  with  those  of 
Alexander  Severus  in  the  memorable  war  against 
Artaxerxes.  [Sassanidae.]  (Procop.  de  Aedificiis 
Justin,  iii.  1  ;  Dion  Cass.  lxxx.  3,  4  ;  Herodian, 
vi.  2,  &c.;  Agathias,  pp.  65,  134,  ed.  Paris.) 

Artavasdes  III.,  the  ally  of  Sapor  against  the 
emperor  Valerian,  A.  d.  260.  (Trebell.  Poll.  Va¬ 
lerian.  6.) 

Eusebius  (Hist.  Fed.  ix.  8)  mentions  a  Christian 
king  of  Armenia  during  the  reign  of  Diocletian, 
who  seems  to  have  been  the  son  of  Artavasdes  III. 
During  the  war  of  Diocletian  with  Narses,  king  of 
Persia,  this  king  of  Armenia  joined  the  Roman 
army  commanded  by  Galerius  Caesar.  After  the 
accession  of  Maximinianus  he  was  involved  in  a 
war  with  this  emperor,  who  intended  to  abolish 
the  Christian  religion  in  Armenia. 

Tiridates  III.  [Tiridates  III.] 

Arsaces  III.  (Tiranus),  the  son  of  Diran 
(Tiridates  III.),  ascended  the  throne  either  in  the 
seventeenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Constantius,  that 
is,  in  a.  d.  354,  or  perhaps  as  early  as  341  or  342, 
after  his  father  had  been  made  prisoner  and  de¬ 
prived  of  his  sight  by  Sapor  II.,  king  of  Persia. 
After  the  reconciliation  of  Sapor  with  his  captive 
Diran  (Tiridates),  Arsaces  was  chosen  king,  since 
his  father,  on  account  of  his  blindness,  was  unable 
to  reign  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  eastern 
nations,  which  opinion  was  also  entertained  by  the 
Greeks  of  the  Lower  Empire,  whence  we  so  often 
find  that  when  an  emperor  or  usurper  succeeded 
in  making  his  rival  prisoner,  he  usually  blinded 
him,  if  he  did  not  venture  to  put  him  to  death. 
The  nomination  of  Arsaces  was  approved  by  the 
emperor  Constantius.  The  new  king  nevertheless 
took  the  part  of  Sapor  in  his  war  with  the  Romans, 
but  soon  afterwards  made  peace  with  the  latter. 
He  promised  to  pay  an  annual  tribute,  and  Con¬ 
stantius  allowed  him  to  marry  Olympias,  the 
daughter  of  the  praefect  Ablavius,  a  near  relation 
of  the  empress  Constantia,  and  who  had  been  be¬ 
trothed  to  Constans,  the  brother  of  Constantius. 
Olympias  was  afterwards  poisoned  by  a  mistress 
of  Sapor,  an  Armenian  princess  of  the  name  of 
P’harhandsem. 

To  punish  the  defection  of  Arsaces,  Sapor  in¬ 
vaded  Armenia  and  took  Tigranocerta.  He  was 
thus  involved  in  a  war  with  the  emperor  Julian, 
the  successor  of  Constantius,  who  opened  his 
famous  campaign  against  the  Persians  (a.  d.  363) 
in  concert  with  Arsaces,  on  whose  active  co-opera¬ 
tion  the  success  of  the  war  in  a  great  measure  de¬ 
pended.  But  Julian’s  sanguine  expectations  of 
overthrowing  the  power  of  the  Sassanidae  was  de¬ 
stroyed  by  the  pusillanimity,  or  more  probably 
well  calculated  treachery,  of  Arsaces,  who  withdrew 
his  troops  from  the  Roman  camp  near  Ctesiphon  in 
the  month  of  June,  363.  Thence  the  disastrous 
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retreat  of  the  Romans  and  the  death  of  Julian, 
who  died  from  a  wound  on  the  26  th  of  the  same 
month.  Jovian,  who  was  chosen  emperor  in  the 
camp,  saved  the  Roman  army  by  a  treaty  in  July, 
by  which  he  renounced  his  sovereignty  over  the 
tributary  kingdoms  of  Armenia  and  Iberia. 
Arsaces,  in  the  hope  of  receiving  the  reward  of  his 
treachery,  ventured  into  the  camp  of  Sapor.  He 
was  at  first  received  with  honour,  but  in  the 
midst  of  an  entertainment  was  seized  by  order  of 
Sapor  and  confined  in  the  tower  of  Oblivion  at 
Ecbatana,  where  he  was  loaded  with  silver  chains. 
He  died  there  by  the  hand  of  a  faithful  servant, 
whom  he  implored  to  release  him  with  his  sword 
from  the  humiliation  of  his  captivity.  Arsaces 
reigned  tyrannically,  and  had  a  strong  party 
against  him,  especially  among  the  nobles.  (Amm. 
Marc.  xx.  11,  xxi.  6,  xxiii.  2,  3,  xxv.  7,  xxvii. 
12  ;  Procop.  de  Bell.  Pers.  i.  5.) 

Para,  the  son  of  Arsaces  III.  and  Olympias. 
(Tillemont,  Histoire  des  Empereurs.)  No  sooner 
had  Sapor  seized  Arsaces,  than  he  put  one  Aspa- 
cures  on  the  throne  of  Armenia.  Para,  the  heir 
and  successor  of  Arsaces,  was  reduced  to  the  pos¬ 
session  of  one  fortress,  Artogerassa  (perhaps  Arta- 
gera,  or  Ardis,  towards  the  sources  of  the  Tigris, 
above  Diyarbekr  or  Amida),  where  he  was  be¬ 
sieged  with  his  mother  Olympias  by  the  superior 
forces  of  Sapor.  The  fortress  surrendered  after  a 
gallant  defence,  Olympias  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  conqueror,  but  Para  escaped  to  Neocaesareia, 
and  implored  the  aid  of  the  emperor  Valens.  The 
emperor  ordered  him  to  be  well  treated,  and  pro¬ 
mised  to  assist  him.  Terentius,  a  Roman  general, 
led  the  fugitive  king  back  into  Armenia  with  a 
sufficient  force,  and  Para  was  acknowledged  as 
king  ;  and  though  attacked  by  Sapor,  he  continued 
to  reign  with  the  assistance  of  the  Romans.  Para 
was  a  tyrant.  Misled  by  the  intrigues  of  Sapor, 
he  killed  Cylaces  and  Artabanus,  two  of  his  chief 
ministers.  As  Valens  was  dissatisfied  with  the 
conduct  of  the  Armenian  king,  Terentius  persuaded 
him  to  go  to  Cilicia,  pretending  that  the  emperor 
wished  to  have  an  interview  with  him.  When 
Para  arrived  at  Tarsus,  he  was  treated  with  due 
respect,  but  so  closely  watched  as  to  be  little  better 
than  a  prisoner.  He  escaped  with  a  body  of  light 
cavalry,  and  swimming  across  the  Euphrates,  ar¬ 
rived  safely  in  Armenia  in  spite  of  an  ardent  pur¬ 
suit.  He  continued  to  show  himself  a  friend  of 
the  Romans,  but  Valens  distrusted  him  and  re¬ 
solved  upon  his  death.  Trajanus,  a  Roman  dux, 
or  general,  executed  the  emperor’s  secret  order. 
He  invited  Para  to  a  banquet,  and  when  the  guests 
were  half  intoxicated,  a  band  of  Roman  soldiers 
rushed  in,  and  Para  and  his  attendents  were  slain 
after  a  brave  resistance,  A.  d.  374  or  377.  The 
Armenian  name  of  Para  is  Bab.  (Amm.  Marc, 
xxvii.  12,  xxx.  1.) 

Arsaces  IV.  (V.  of  Vaillant),  the  son  of  Para 
or  Bab.  According  to  Vaillant,  he  was  the  ne¬ 
phew  of  Para,  being  the  son  of  one  Arsaces  (IV. 
of  Vaillant),  who  was  the  brother  of  Para ;  this 
opinion  has  been  adopted  by  distinguished  histo¬ 
rians,  but  it  seems  untenable.  Arsaces  IV.  reigned 
a  short  time  together  with  his  brother  Valarsaces 
or  Wagharshag,  who  died  soon.  In  a  war  against . 
an  usurper,  Waraztad,  the  son  of  Anob,  who  was 
the  brother  of  Arsaces  III.,  Arsaces  IV.  showed 
such  a  want  of  character  and  energy  that  he  owed 
his  success  merely  to  the  bad  conduct  of  the 
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usurper,  who  was  at  first  supported  by  the  emperor 
Theodosius  the  Great.  The  weakness  of  Arsaces 
being  manifest,  Theodosius  and  Sapor  III.  formed 
and  carried  into  execution  the  plan  of  dividing 
Armenia.  Arsaces  was  allowed  to  reign  as  a 
vassal  king  of  Constantinople  in  the  western  and 
smaller  part  of  Armenia,  while  the  larger  and 
eastern  part  became  the  share  of  Sapor,  who  gave 
it  to  Chosroes  or  Khosrew,  a  noble  belonging  to 
the  house  of  the  Arsacidae,  of  which  there  were 
still  some  branches  living  in  Persia.  According  to 
St.  Martin  this  happened  in  387.  Procopius 
mentions  one  Tigranes,  brother  of  Arsaces,  who 
reigned  over  eastern  Armenia,  which  he  ceded  to 
Sapor.  The  whole  history  of  the  division  of  Ar¬ 
menia  is  very  obscure,  and  the  chief  sources,  Pro¬ 
copius  and  Moses  Chorenensis  are  in  manifest  con¬ 
tradiction.  Arsaces  IV.  died  in  389,  and  his 
dominions  were  conferred  by  the  emperor  upon  his 
general,  Casavon,  who  was  descended  from  the 
family  of  the  Gamsaragans,  which  was  a  branch 
of  the  Arsacidae.  It  seems  that  this  general  was 
a  most  able  diplomatist,  and  that  his  nomination 
was  a  plot  concerted  between  him  and  Theodosius 
to  bring  all  Armenia  under  the  imperial  authority ; 
Casavon  declared  himself  a  vassal  of  Chosroes,  and 
this  vassal  suddenly  broke  his  allegiance  towards 
Sapor,  and  submitted  to  Theodosius.  On  this 
Bahram  IV.,  the  successor  of  Sapor,  invaded  Ar¬ 
menia,  seized  Chosroes  and  put  Bahram  Shapur 
(Sapor)  the  brother  of  Chosroes,  on  the  vassal 
throne  of  (eastern)  Armenia.  (392.)  In  414, 
Chosroes  was  re-established  by  Yezdegerd  I.,  the 
successor  of  Bahram  IV.,  and  after  the  death  of 
Chosroes,  in  415,  Yezdegerd’s  son,  Shapur  or  Sa¬ 
por,  became  king.  Sapor  died  in  419,  and  till 
422  there  was  an  interregnum  in  Armenia  till  Ar- 
dashes  (Artasires)  ascended  the  throne.  (Proco¬ 
pius,  de  Aedif.  Justin,  iii.  1.5;  De  Bell.  Pers.  ii. 
3;  Moses  Choren.  iii.  40,  &c.,  49,  &c.) 

Artasires,  the  last  Arsacid  on  the  throne  of 
Armenia,  the  son  of  Bahram  Shapur,  and  the 
nephew  of  Chosroes.  Moses  Chorenensis  tells  us, 
that  his  real  name  was  Ardashes.  (Artases  or 
Artaxes.)  He  was  made  king  of  Armenia  in  422, 
by  Bahram  IV.,  who  ordered  or  requested  him  to 
adopt  the  name  of  Ardashir  (Artasires  or  Artax- 
erxes).  As  Artasires  was  addicted  to  vices  of 
every  description,  the  people,  or  rather  the  nobles 
of  Armenia,  wished  for  another  king.  Since  the 
conversion  of  prince  Gregory  (afterwards  St.  Gre¬ 
gory),  the  son  of  Anag,  the  Arsacid,  to  the  Chris¬ 
tian  religion,  in  the  time  of  Constantine  the  Great, 
the  Armenians  had  gradually  adopted  the  Chris¬ 
tian  religion ;  and  there  was  a  law  that  the  patri¬ 
arch  should  always  be  a  member  of  the  royal 
family  of  the  Arsacidae.  During  the  reign  of  Ar¬ 
tasires  the  office  of  patriarch  was  held  by  Isaac, 
to  whom  the  nobles  applied  when  they  wished  to 
choose  another  king ;  but  Isaac  aware  that  their 
choice  would  fall  upon  Bahram,  the  heathen  king 
of  Persia,  refused  to  assist  them.  The  nobles 
thereupon  applied  straightway  to  Bahram,  who  in¬ 
vaded  Armenia,  deposed  Artasires,  and  united  his 
dominions  to  Persia,  a.  d.  428.  From  this  time 
eastern  Armenia  was  called  Persarmenia.  (Pro- 
cop.  De  Aedif.  Justin,  iii.  1,  5;  Moses  Choren. 
iii.  63,  &c. ;  Assemani,  Bibliotheca  Orientalis,  voL 
iii.  pars  i.  p.  396,  &c.) 

The  following  chronological  table,  which  differs  in 
some  points  from  the  preceding  narrative,  is  taken 
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( i  from  St.  Martin,  and  is  founded  upon  the  Armenian 
•  histories  of  Moses  Chorenensis  and  Faustus  Byzan- 
tinus,  compared  with  the  Greek  and  Roman  authors. 

A.  The  first  or  elder  Branch  in  Armenia  Magna. 
. »  b.  c.  149.  Valarsaces  or  Wagharshag  I.,  founder  of 

the  Armenian  dynasty  of  the  Arsacidae,  established 
i  on  the  throne  of  Armenia  by  his  brother,  Mithri- 
:  i  dates  Arsaces  [Arsaces  VI.]  king  of  the  Parthians. 
I  — B.  c.  127.  Arsaces  orArshag  I.,  his  son. — B.  c.  114. 

, :  Artaces,  Artaxes,  or  Ardashes  I.,  his  son. — B.  c. 
89.  Tigranes  or  Dikran  I.  (II.),  his  son. — B.  c.  36. 
Artavasdes  or  Artawazt  I.,  his  son. — B.  c.  30.  Ar- 
1  ■  taxes  II.,  his  son. — b.  c.  20.  Tigranes  II.,  brother 

of  Artaxes  II. — b.  c . Tigranes  III. — b.  c.  6. 

:  Artavasdes  II. — b.  c.  5.  Tigranes  III.  re-esta¬ 
blished. — b.  c.  2.  Erato,  queen. 

a.  d.  2.  Ariobarzanes,  a  Parthian  prince,  esta¬ 
blished  by  the  Romans. — a.  d.  4.  Artavasdes  III. 
or  Artabases,  his  son. — a.  d.  5.  Erato  re-established; 
death  uncertain. —  ....Interregnum. — a.  d.  16. 
Vonones. — a.  d.  17.  Interregnum. — a.  d.  18.  Zeno 
of  Pontus,  sumamed  Artaxias. —  . . .  Tigranes  IV., 
son  of  Alexander  Herodes. — a.  d.  35.  Arsaces  II. 
— a.  d.  35.  Mithridates  of  Iberia. — a.  d.  51.  Rha- 
damistus  of  Iberia. — a.  d.  52.  Tiridates  I. —  a.  d. 
60.  Tigranes  V.  of  the  race  of  Herodes. — a.  d.  62. 

:  Tiridates  I.  re-established  by  Nero,  reigned  about 
a  eleven  years  longer. 

B.  The  second  or  younger  Branch ,  at  first  at 
Edessa,  and  sometimes  identical  with  the  “Reges 
Osrhoenenses,”  afterwards  in  Armenia  Magna. 
b.  c.  38.  Arsham  or  Ardsham,  the  Artabazes  of 

<  Josephus.  {Ant.  Jud.  xx.  2.) — b.  c.  10.  Manu,  his 
son. — b.  c.  5.  Abgarus,  the  son  of  Arsham,  the 
Ushama  of  the  Syrians.  This  is  the  celebrated 
Abgarus  who  is  said  to  have  written  a  letter  to 
our  Saviour.  (Moses  Chor.  ii.  29.) 

a.  d.  32.  Anane  or  Ananus,  the  son  of  Abgarus. 
— a.  d.  36.  Sanadrug  or  Sanatruces,  the  son  of  a 
sister  of  Abgares,  usurps  the  throne. — a.  d.  58. 
Erowant,  an  Arsacid  by  the  female  line,  usurps  the 
throne ;  conquers  all  Armenia ;  cedes  Edessa  and 
Mesopotamia  to  the  Romans. — a.  n.  78.  Ardashes 
or  Artaxes  III.  (Exedares  or  Axidares),  the  son  of 
Sanadrug,  established  by  Vologeses  I.,  king  of  the 
Parthians. — a.  d.  120.  Ardawazt  or  Artavasdes  IV., 
son  of  Ardashes  III.,  reigns  only  some  months. — 
a.  d.  121.  Diran  or  Tiranus  I.,  his  brother. — a.  d. 
142.  Dikran  or  Tigranes  VI.,  driven  out  by  Lucius 
(Martius)  Verus,  who  puts  Soaemus  on  the  throne. 
— a.  d.  178.  Wagharsh  or  Vologeses,  the  son  of 
Tigranes  VI.- — a.  d.  198.  Chosroes  or  Khosrew  I., 
sumamed  Medz,  or  the  Great,  the  (fabulous)  con¬ 
queror  (overrunner)  of  Asia  Minor ;  murdered  by 
the  Arsacid  Anag,  who  was  the  father  of  St.  Gre¬ 
gory,  the  apostle  of  Armenia. — a.  d.  232.  Ardashir 
or  Artaxerxes,  the  first  Sassanid  of  Persia. — a.  d. 
259.  Dertad  or  Tiridates  II.,  surnamed  Medz,  the 
son  of  Chosroes,  established  by  the  Romans. — a.  d. 
314.  Interregnum.  Sanadrug  seizes  northern  Ar¬ 
menia,  and  Pagur  southern  Armenia,  but  only  for 
a  short  time. — a.  d.316.  Chosroes  or  Khosrew  II., 
surnamed  P’hok’hr,  or  “the  Little,”  the  son  of 
Jiridates  Mezd. — a.  d.  325.  Diran  or  Tiranus  II., 
his  son. — a,  n.  341.  Arsaces  or  Arshag  III.,  his  son. 

■ — A'  r>.  370.  Bab  or  Para. — a.  d.  377.  Waraztad, 
usurper. — a.  d.  382.  Arsaces  IV.  (and  Valarsaces 
or  Wagharshag  II.,  his  brother). — a.  d.  387.  Ar¬ 
menia  divided.  —  a.  n.  389.  Arsaces  IV.  dies. 
Cazavon  in  Roman  Armenia,  Chosroes  or  Khosrew 
III.  in  Persarmenia. — a.  d.  392.  Bahram  Shapur 
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(Sapor),  the  brother  of  Chosroes  III. — a.  d.  414. 
Chosroes  re-established  by  Yezdegerd. — a.  d.  415. 
Shapur  or  Sapor,  the  son  of  Yezdegerd — a.  d.  419. 
Interregnum. — a.  d.  422.  Ardashes  or  Ardashir 
(Artasires)  IV. — a.  d.  428.  End  of  the  kingdom 
of  Armenia.  (  Comp.  V aillant,  Regnum  Arsacidarum, 
especially  Elenchus  Regum  Armeniae  Majoris,  in  the 
1st.  vol. ;  Du  Four  de  Longuerue,  Annates  Arsaci- 
darum ,  Strasb.  1732;  Richter,  Histor.  Krit.  Versucli 
iiber  die  Ar  sadden  und  Sassaniden-Dynastien ,  Got¬ 
tingen,  1804;  St.  Martin,  Memoires  historiques  et 
geograph,  sur  PArmenie,  vol.  i.)  [W.  P.] 

ARSA'MENES  (’A  paauerrjs),  the  son  of 
Dareius,  the  commander  of  the  Utii  and  Myci  in 
the  army  of  Xerxes.  (Herod,  vii.  68.) 

ARSAMES  (’A paaggs).  1.  The  father  of 
Hystaspes  and  grandfather  of  Dareius.  (Herod, 

i.  209,  vii.  1 1,  224.) 

2.  Also  called  Arsanes,  the  great  grandson  of 
the  preceding,  and  the  son  of  Dareius  and  Artys- 
tone,  the  daughter  of  Cyrus,  commanded  in  the 
army  of  Xerxes  the  Arabians  and  the  Aethiopians 
Avho  lived  above  Egypt.  (Herod,  vii.  69.)  Aes¬ 
chylus  ( Pers .  37,  300)  speaks  of  an  Arsames,  who 
was  the  leader  of  the  Egyptians  from  Memphis  in 
the  army  of  Xerxes. 

3.  An  illegitimate  son  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon, 
murdered  by  his  brother  Artaxerxes  Ochus.  (Plut. 
Artax.  c.  30.) 

4.  Supposed  on  the  authority  of  a  coin  to  have 
been  a  king  of  Armenia  about  the  time  of  Seleucus 
II.,  and  conjectured  to  have  been  the  founder  of 
the  city  of  Arsamosata.  (Eckhel,  iii.  p.  204,  &c.) 

ARSE'NIUS  (’A pcrevios).  1.  Of  Constantinople, 
surnamed  Autorianus,  lived  about  the  middle  of 
the  thirteenth  century.  He  was  educated  in  some 
monastery  in  Nicaea,  of  which  he  afterwards  be¬ 
came  the  head.  After  he  had  held  this  office  for 
some  time,  he  led  a  private  and  ascetic  life  ;  and  he 
appears  to  have  passed  some  time  also  in  one  of  the 
monasteries  on  mount  Athos.  At  length,  about 
A.  D.  1255,  the  emperor  Theodorus  Lascaris  the 
Younger  raised  him  to  the  dignity  of  patriarch. 
In  A.  d.  1259,  when  the  emperor  died,  he  appointed 
Arsenius  and  Georgius  Muzalo  guardians  to  his  son 
Joannes ;  but  when  Muzalo  began  to  harbour  trea¬ 
cherous  designs  against  the  young  prince,  Arsenius, 
indignant  at  such  faithless  intrigues,  resigned  the 
office  of  patriarch,  and  withdrew  to  a  monastery. 
In  a.  d.  1260,,  when  the  Greeks  had  recovered 
possession  of  Constantinople  under  Michael  Palaeo- 
logus,  Arsenius  was  invited  to  the  imperial  city, 
and  requested  to  resume  the  dignity  of  patriarch. 
In  the  year  following,  the  emperor  Michael  Palaeo- 
logus  ordered  prince  Joannes,  the  son  of  Theodorus 
Lascaris,  to  be  blinded;  and  Arsenius  not  only 
censured  this  act  of  the  emperor  publicly,  but  pu¬ 
nished  him  for  it  with  excommunication.  Michael 
in  vain  implored  forgiveness,  till  at  length,  enraged 
at  such  presumption,  he  assembled  a  council  of 
bishops,  brought  several  fictitious  accusations  against 
his  patriarch,  and  caused  him  to  be  deposed  and 
exiled  to  Proconnesus.  Here  Arsenius  survived 
his  honourable  disgrace  for  several  years  ;  but  the 
time  of  his  death  is  unknown.  Fabricius  places  it 
in  a.  n.  1264.  He  was  a  man  of  great  virtue  and 
piety,  but  totally  unfit  for  practical  life.  At  the 
time  when  he  was  yet  a  monk,  he  wrote  a  synopsis 
of  divine  laws  {Synopsis  Canonum ),  collected  from 
the  writings  of  the  fathers  and  the  decrees  of  coun¬ 
cils.  The  Greek  original,  accompanied  by  a  Latin 
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translation,  was  published  by  H.  Justellus  in  the 
Biblioth.  Jur.  Canon,  vol.  ii.  p.  749,  &c.  His  will 
likewise,  with  a  Latin  translation,  was  published 
by  Cotelerius,  Monument,  ii.  p.  168,  &c.  (Pachy- 
mer.  ii.  15,  iii.  1,  2,  10, 14,  19,  iv.  1 — 16 ;  Nice- 
phorus  Gregoras,  iii.  1,  iv.  l,&c.;  Cave,  Hist.  Lit. 

i.  p.  725,  &c.,  ed.  London ;  Fabr.  Bill.  Graec.  xi. 
p.  581.) 

2.  A  Greek  monk  (Cave  calls  him  Patricius 
Romanus),  who  lived  towards  the  end  of  the  fourth 
century  of  our  era,  was  distinguished  for  his  know¬ 
ledge  of  Greek  and  Roman  literature.  The  emperor 
Theodosius  the  Great  invited  him  to  his  court,  and 
entrusted  to  him  the  education  of  his  sons  Arcadius 
and  Honorius,  whose  father  Arsenius  was  called. 
At  the  age  of  forty,  he  left  the  court  and  went  to 
Egypt,  where  he  commenced  his  monastic  life  at 
Scetis  in  the  desert  of  the  Thebais.  There  he  spent 
forty  years,  and  then  migrated  to  Troe,  a  place 
near  Memphis,  where  he  passed  the  remainder  of 
his  life,  with  the  exception  of  three  years,  which 
he  spent  at  Canopus.  He  died  at  Troe  at  the  age 
of  ninety-five.  There  exists  by  him  a  short  work 
containing  instructions  and  admonitions  for  monks, 
which  is  written  in  a  truly  monastic  spirit.  It  was 
published  with  a  Latin  translation  by  Combefisius 
in  his  Auctariurn  Novissimum  Biblioth.  Patr.,  Paris, 
1672,  p.  301,  &c.  We  also  possess  forty-four  of 
his  remarkable  sayings  ( apophthegmata ),  which  had 
been  collected  by  his  ascetic  friends,  and  which  are 
printed  in  Cotelerius’  Monumenta ,  i.  p.  353.  (Cave, 
Hist.  Lit.  ii.  p.  80,  ed.  London  ;  Fabr.  Bibl.  Graec. 
xi.  p.  580,  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

ARSES,  NARSES,  or  OARSES  (VA pays, 
TStapar-qs,  or  'Odpaps),  the  youngest  son  of  king  Ar- 
taxerxes  III.  (Ochus.)  After  the  eunuch  Bagoas 
had  poisoned  Artaxerxes,  he  raised  Arses  to  the 
throne,  b.  c.  339 ;  and  that  he  might  have  the 
young  king  completely  under  his  power,  he  caused 
the  king’s  brothers  to  be  put  to  death  ;  but 
one  of  them,  Bisthanes,  appears  to  have  escaped 
their  fate.  (Arrian,  Anab.  iii.  19.)  Arses,  how¬ 
ever,  could  but  ill  brook  the  indignities  committed 
against  his  own  family,  and  the  bondage  in  which 
he  himself  was  kept ;  and  as  soon  as  Bagoas  per¬ 
ceived  that  the  king  was  disposed  to  take  ven¬ 
geance,  he  had  him  and  his  children  too  put  to 
death,  in  the  third  year  of  his  reign.  The  royal 
house  appears  to  have  been  thus  destroyed  with 
the  exception  of  the  above-mentioned  Bisthanes, 
and  Bagoas  raised  Dareius  Codomannus  to  the 
throne.  (Diod.  xvii.  5  ;  Strab.  xv.  p.  736  ;  Plut. 
de  Fort.  Alex.  ii.  3,  Artax.  1  ;  Arrian,  Anab.  ii. 
14;  Ctesias,  Pers.  p.  151,  ed.  Lion;  Syncell. 
pp.  145,  392,  394,  487,  ed.  Dindorf.)  [L.‘S.] 

ARSFNOE  (' Apaivof]).  1.  A  daughter  of  Phe- 
geus,  and  wife  of  Alcmaeon.  As  she  disapproved 
of  the  murder  of  Alcmaeon,  the  sons  of  Phegeus 
put  her  into  a  chest  and  carried  her  to  Agapenor 
at  Tegea,  where  they  accused  her  of  having  killed 
Alcmaeon  herself.  (Apollod.  iii.  7.  §  5  ;  Alcmaeon, 
Agenor.) 

2.  The  nurse  of  Orestes,  who  saved  him  from 
the  hands  of  his  mother  Clytemnestra,  and  carried 
him  to  the  aged  Strophius,  the  father  of  Pylades. 
(Pind.  Pyth.  xi.  25,  54.)  Other  traditions  called 
this  nurse  Laodameia.  (Schol.  ad  Pind.  1.  c.) 

3.  A  daughter  of  Leucippus  and  Philodice,  and 
sister  of  Hilaeira  and  Phoebe,  the  wives  of  the 
Dioscuri.  By  Apollo  she  became  the  mother  of 
Eriopis,  and  the  Messenian  tradition  regarded 
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Asclepius  also  as  her  son.  (Apollod.  iii.  10.  §  3; 
Paus.  ii.  26.  §  6  ;  Schol.  ad  Pind.  Pyth.  iii.  14  ; 
Cic.  de  Nat.  Deor.  iii.  22.)  At  Sparta  she  had  a 
sanctuary  and  was  worshipped  as  a  heroine.  (Paus. 
iii.  12.  §  7.)  [L.  S.] 

ARSFNOE  (’A paivori).  1.  The  mother  of 
Ptolemy  I.,  king  of  Egypt,  was  originally  a  concu¬ 
bine  of  Philip,  the  father  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
and  was  given  by  Philip  to  Lagus,  a  Macedonian, 
while  she  was  pregnant  with  Ptolemy.  Hence 
Ptolemy  was  regarded  by  the  Macedonians  as  the 
son  of  Philip.  (Paus.  i.  6.  §  2  ;  Curt.  ix.  8  ;  Sui- 
das,  s.  v.  Kayos.) 

2.  The  daughter  of  Ptolemy  I.  and  Berenice, 
bom  about  b.  c.  316,  was  married  in  b.  c.  300  to 
Lysimachus,  king  of  Thrace,  who  was  then  far 
advanced  in  years.  Lysimachus  had  put  away 
Amastris  in  order  to  marry  Arsinoe,  and  upon  the 
death  of  the  former  in  b.  c.  288  [Amastris], 
Arsinoe  received  from  Lysimachus  the  cities  of 
Heracleia,  Amastris,  and  Dium,  as  a  present. 
(Plut.  Demtr.  31  ;  Paus.  i.  10.  §  3 ;  Memnon,  ap. 
Phot.  p.  225,  a.  30,  ed.  Bekker.) 

Arsinoe,  who  was  anxious  to  secure  the  succes¬ 
sion  to  the  throne  for  her  own  children,  was  jea¬ 
lous  of  her  step-son  Agathocles,  who  was  married 
to  her  half-sister  Ly sandra,  the  daughter  of 
Ptolemy  I.  and  Eurydice.  Through  the  intrigues 
of  Arsinoe,  Agathocles  was  eventually  put  to 
death  in  b.  c.  284.  [Agathocles,  p.  65,  a.] 
This  crime,  however,  led  to  the  death  of  Lysima¬ 
chus  ;  for  Lysandra  fled  with  her  children  to  Se- 
leucus  in  Asia,  who  was  glad  of  the  pretext  to 
march  against  Lysimachus.  In  the  war  which 
followed,  Lysimachus  lost  his  life  (b.  c.  281); 
and  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  Arsinoe 
first  fled  to  Ephesus,  to  which  Lysimachus  had 
given  the  name  of  Arsinoe  in  honour  of  her  (Steph. 
Byz.  s.  v.  *E (peoros),  and  from  thence  (Polyaen. 
viii.  57)  to  Cassandreia  in  Macedonia,  where  she 
shut  herself  up  with  her  sons  by  Lysimachus. 

Seleucus  had  seized  Macedonia  after  the  death 
of  Lysimachus,  but  he  was  assassinated,  after  a 
reign  of  a  few  months,  by  Ptolemy  Ceraunus,  the 
half-brother  of  Arsinoe,  who  had  now  obtained 
the  throne  of  Macedonia.  Ptolemy  was  anxious 
to  obtain  possession  of  Cassandreia  and  still 
more  of  the  sons  of  Lysimachus,  who  might  prove 
formidable  rivals  to  him.  He  accordingly  made 
offers  of  marriage  to  Arsinoe,  and  concealed  his 
real  object  by  the  most  solemn  oaths  and  promises. 
Arsinoe  consented  to  the  union,  and  admitted  him 
into  the  town ;  but  he  had  scarcely  obtained  pos¬ 
session  of  the  place,  before  he  murdered  the  two 
younger  sons  of  Lysimachus  in  the  presence  of 
their  mother.  Arsinoe  herself  fled  to  Samothrace 
(Justin,  xvii.  2,  xxiv.  2,  3;  Memnon,  ap.  Phot.  p. 
226,  b.  34) ;  from  whence  she  shortly  after  went 
to  Alexandria  in  Egypt  B.  c.  279,  and  married  her 
own  brother  Ptolemy  II.  Philadelphus.  (Paus.  i. 
7.  §§1,3;  Theocrit.  Idyll,  xv.  128,  &c.  with  the 
Scholia  ;  Athen.  xiv.  p.  621,  a.)  Though  Arsinoe 
bore  Ptolemy  no  children,  she  was  exceedingly  be¬ 
loved  by  him ;  he  gave  her  name  to  several  cities, 
called  a  district  (voyos)  of  Egypt  Arsino'ites  after 
her,  and  honoured  her  memory  in  various  ways. 
(Comp.  Paus.  1.  c.;  Athen.  vii.  p.  318,  b.  xi.  p. 
497,  d.  e.)  Among  other  things,  he  commanded 
the  architect,  Dinochares,  to  erect  a  temple  to  Ar¬ 
sinoe  in  Alexandria,  of  which  the  roof  was  to  be 
arched  with  loadstones,  so  that  her  statue  made  of 
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(iron  might  appear  to  float  in  the  air;  but  the 
death  of  the  architect  and  the  king  prevented  its 
completion.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiv.  42.)  Coins 
were  struck  in  her  honour,  one  of  which  is  figured 
below,  representing  her  crowned  with  a  diadem 
i  and  her  head  partially  veiled :  the  reverse  contains 


a  double  cornucopia,  which  illustrates  the  state¬ 
ment  of  Athenaeus  (xi.  p.  497,  b.  c.),  that  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus  was  the  first  who  had  made  the 
drinking-horn,  calld  pvroy,  as  an  ornament  for  the 
statues  of  Arsinoe,  which  bore  in  the  left  hand 
such  a  horn,  filled  with  all  the  fruits  of  the  earth. 
It  should,  however,  be  remarked  that  the  word 
i  occurs  as  early  as  the  time  of  Demosthenes. 
{Diet,  of  Ant.  s.  v.  pvrov.) 

3.  The  daughter  of  Lysimachus  and  Nicaea, 
was  married  to  Ptolemy  II.  Philadelphus  soon 

:  after  his  accession,  b.  c.  285.  When  Arsinoe,  the 
!  sister  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  [see  No.  2],  fled 
to  Egypt  in  b.  c.  279,  and  Ptolemy  became  capti¬ 
vated  by  her,  Arsinoe,  the  daughter  of  Lysima¬ 
chus,  in  conjunction  with  Amyntas  and  Chrysip- 
pus,  a  physician  of  Rhodes,  plotted  against  her ; 
but  her  plots  were  discovered,  and  she  was  banish¬ 
ed  to  Coptos,  or  some  city  of  the  Thebais.  She 
had  by  Ptolemy  three  children,  Ptolemy  Evergetes, 
afterwards  king,  Lysimachus,  and  Berenice.  (Schol. 
ad  Theocr.  Id.  xvii.  128  ;  Paus.  i.  7.  §  3  ;  Polyb. 
xv.  25.) 

4.  The  wife  of  Magas,  king  of  Cyrene.  In  order 
to  put  an  end  to  his  disputes  with  his  brother 
Ptolemy  II.  Philadelphus,  Magas  had  betrothed  his 
only  daughter,  Berenice,  to  the  son  of  Ptolemy, 
but  died  before  the  marriage  took  place.  As  Arsi¬ 
noe  disapproved  of  this  connexion,  she  invited  De¬ 
metrius  the  Fair,  the  son  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes, 
to  Cyrene,  in  order  to  become  the  king  of  the  place 

!  and  the  husband  of  Berenice.  But  his  beauty 
captivated  Arsinoe ;  and  her  daughter  indignant 
at  the  treatment  she  had  received,  excited  a  con¬ 
spiracy  against  him,  and  caused  him  to  be  killed  in 
the  arms  of  her  mother.  Berenice  then  married 
the  son  of  Ptolemy.  (Justin,  xxvi.  3.)  It  is  not 
stated  of  what  family  this  Arsinoe  was.  Niebuhr 
{Kleine  Scriften ,  p.  230)  conjectures  that  she  was 
the  same  as  the  daughter  of  Lysimachus  [No.  3], 
who  after  her  banishment  to  Coptos  went  to 
1  Cyrene,  and  married  Magas. 

5.  Called  Eurydice  by  Justin  (xxx.  1),  and 
Cleopatra  by  Livy  (xxvii.  4),  but  Arsinoe  by  Po¬ 
lybius,  was  the  daughter  of  Ptolemy  III.  Ever¬ 
getes,  the  wife  of  her  brother  Ptolemy  IV.  Philo- 
pator,  and  the  mother  of  Ptolemy  V.  Epiphanes. 
fehe  was  present  with  her  husband  at  the  battle  of 
Raphia  (b.  c.  217),  in  which  Antiochus,  the 

'  Great,  was  defeated ;  but  her  profligate  husband 
was  induced  towards  the  end  of  his  reign,  by  the 
intrigues  of  Sosibius,  to  order  Philammon  to  put 
her  to  death.  But  after  the  death  of  Ptolemy 
Philopator,  the  female  friends  of  Arsinoe  revenged 
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her  murder ;  they  broke  into  the  house  of  Phi¬ 
lammon,  and  killed  him  together  with  his  son  and 
wife.  (Polyb.  v.  83,  84,  87,  xv.  25,  32,  33.) 


6.  Daughter  of  Ptolemy  XI.  Auletes,  escaped 
from  Caesar,  when  he  was  besieging  Alexandria 
in  B.  c.  47,  and  was  recognized  as  queen  by  the 
Alexandrians,  since  her  brother  Ptolemy  XII. 
Dionysus  was  in  Caesar’s  power.  After  the  cap¬ 
ture  of  Alexandria  she  was  carried  to  Rome  by 
Caesar,  and  led  in  triumph  by  him  in  b.  c.  46,  on 
which  occasion  she  excited  the  compassion  of  the 
Roman  people.  She  was  soon  afterwards  dismissed 
by  Caesar,  and  returned  to  Alexandria;  but  her 
sister  Cleopatra  persuaded  Antony  to  have  her  put 
to  death  in  b.  c.  41,  though  she  had  fled  for  re¬ 
fuge  to  the  temple  of  Artemis  Leucophryne  in 
Miletus.  (Dion  Cass.  xlii.  39,  &c.,  xliii.  19; 
Caes.  B.  C.  iii.  112 ,  B.  Alex.  4,  33;  Appian, 
B.  C.  v.  9,  comp.  Dion  Cass,  xlviii.  24.) 

ARSI'TES  (’ AptTLTrjs ),  the  satrap  of  the  Helles- 
pontine  Phrygia  when  Alexander  the  Great  invaded 
Asia.  After  the  defeat  of  the  Persians  at  the 
Granicus,  Arsites  retreated  to  Phrygia,  where  he 
put  an  end  to  his  own  life,  because  he  had  advised 
the  satraps  to  fight  with  Alexander,  instead  of 
retiring  before  him  and  laying  waste  the  country, 
as  Menmon  had  recommended.  (Arrian,  Anab.  i. 
13,  17;  Paus.  i.  29.  §  7.) 

ARTABA'NUS  (’A praSavos),  sometimes  writ¬ 
ten  Artapanus  or  Artapanes.  1.  A  son  of  Hys- 
taspes  and  brother  of  Dareius  Hystaspis,  is  described 
by  Herodotus  (iv.  83)  as  dissuading  his  brother 
from  the  expedition  against  the  Scythians.  In  the 
reign  of  Xerxes,  the  successor  of  Dareius,  Arta- 
banus  appears  occasionally  again  in  the  character 
of  a  wise  and  frank  counsellor,  and  Herodotus  in¬ 
troduces  him  several  times  as  speaking.  (Herod, 
vii.  10,  46 — 53.) 

2.  An  Hyrcanian,  who  was  commander  of  the 
body-guard  of  king  Xerxes.  In  b.  c.  465,  Arta- 
banus,  in  conjunction  with  a  eunuch,  whom  some 
call  Spamitres  and  others  Mithridates,  assassinated 
Xerxes,  with  the  view  of  setting  himself  upon  the 
throne  of  Persia.  Xerxes  had  three  sons,  Dareius, 
Artaxerxes,  and  Hystaspes,  who  was  absent  from 
the  court  as  satrap  of  Bactria.  Now  as  it  was 
necessary  for  Artabanus  to  get  rid  of  these  sons 
also,  he  persuaded  Artaxerxes  that  his  brother 
Dareius  was  the  murderer  of  his  father,  and  stimu¬ 
lated  him  to  avenge  the  deed  by  assassinating 
Dareius.  This  was  done  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 
Artabanus  now  communicated  his  plan  of  usurping 
the  throne  to  his  sons,  and  his  intention  to  murder 
Artaxerxes  also.  When  the  moment  for  carrying 
this  plan  into  effect  had  come,  he  insidiously  struck 
Artaxerxes  with  his  sword;  but  the  blow  only 
injured  the  prince  slightly,  and  in  the  struggle 
which  ensued  Artaxerxes  killed  Artabanus,  and 
thus  secured  the  succession  to  himself.  (Diod.  xi. 
69.)  Justin  (iii.  1),  who  knows  only  of  the  two 
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brothers,  Dareius  and  Artaxerxes,  gives  a  different 
account  of  the  circumstances  under  which  Arta- 
banus  was  killed.  (Comp.  Ctesias,  Pers.  p.  38, 
&c.,  ed  Lion;  Aristot.  Polit.  v.  10.) 

3.  A  Greek  historian  of  uncertain  date,  who 
Avrote  a  work  on  the  Jews  (7repl  ToaSaiW),  some  of 
the  statements  of  which  are  preserved  in  Clemens 
Alexandrinus  (Strom,  i.  p.  149),  the  Chronicum 
Alexandrinum  (p.  148),  and  Eusebius.  ( Praep . 
Evang.  ix.  18,  23,  27.) 

4.  I.  II.  III.  IV.,  kings  of  Parthia.  [Arsaces, 

III.  VIII.  XIX.  XXXI.]  [L.  S.] 

ARTABAZA'NES  (’A praSa^dugs).  1.  The 
eldest  son  of  Dareius  Hystaspis,  also  called  Aria- 
bignes.  [Ariabignes.] 

2.  King  of  the  people  whom  Polybius  calls  the 
Satrapeii,  and  who  appear  to  have  inhabited  that 
part  of  Asia  usually  called  Media  Atropatene. 
Artabazanes  was  the  most  powerful  king  of  this 
part  of  Asia  in  the  time  of  Antiochus  the  Great, 
and  appears  to  have  been  descended  from  Atropatus, 
who  founded  the  kingdom  in  the  time  of  the  last 
king  of  Persia,  and  was  never  conquered  by  the 
Macedonians.  When  Antiochus  marched  against 
Artabazanes,  in  b.  c.  220,  he  made  peace  with 
Antiochus  upon  terms  Avhich  the  latter  dictated. 
(Polyb.  v.  55.) 

ARTABA'ZES.  [Artavasdes.] 

ARTABA'ZUS  ('ApraSa^os).  1.  A  Median, 
who  acts  a  prominent  part  in  Xenophon’s  account 
of  Cyrus  the  Elder,  Avhose  relative  Artabazus  pre¬ 
tended  to  be.  He  is  described  there  as  a  friend  of 
Cyrus,  and  advising  the  Medes  to  follow  Cyrus 
and  remain  faithful  to  him.  Cyrus  employed  him 
on  various  occasions :  when  Araspes  was  on  the 
point  of  violating  Pantheia,  the  wife  of  Abradatas, 
Cyrus  sent  Artabazus  to  protect  her  ;  in  the  war 
against  Croesus,  Artabazus  was  one  of  the  chiliarchs 
of  the  infantry.  Cyrus  bestowed  upon  him  various 
honours  and  presents  for  his  faithful  attachment. 
(Xenoph.  Cyrop.  i.  4.  §  27,  iv.  1.  §  23,  v.  1.  §  23, 
vi.  1.  §§  9,  34,  vi.  3.  §31,  vii.  5.  §  48,  viii.  3, 
§  25,  4.  §§  1,  12,  24.) 

2.  A  distinguished  Persian,  a  son  of  Pharnaces, 
who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Xerxes.  In  the  expedi¬ 
tion  of  this  king  to  Greece,  B.  c.  480,  Artabazus 
commanded  the  Parthians  and  Choasmians. 
(Herod,  vii.  66.)  When  Xerxes  quitted  Greece, 
Artabazus  accompanied  him  as  far  as  the  Helles¬ 
pont,  and  then  returned  with  his  forces  to  Pallene. 
As  Potidaea  and  the  other  towns  of  Pallene  had 
revolted  from  the  king  after  the  battle  of  Salamis, 
Artabazus  determined  to  reduce  them.  He  first 
laid  siege  to  Olynthus,  which  he  took ;  he  butch¬ 
ered  the  inhabitants  whom  he  had  compelled  to 
quit  the  town,  and  gave  the  place  and  the  town  to 
the  Chalcidians.  After  this  Artabazus  began  the 
siege  of  Potidaea,  and  endeavoured  to  gain  his  end 
by  bribes  ;  but  the  treachery  was  discovered  and 
his  plans  thwarted.  The  siege  lasted  for  three 
months,  and  when  at  last  the  town  seemed  to  be 
lost  by  the  low  waters  of  the  sea,  which  enabled 
his  troops  to  approach  the  walls  from  the  sea-side, 
an  almost  wonderful  event  saved  it,  for  the  return¬ 
ing  tide  was  higher  than  it  had  ever  been  before. 
The  troops  of  Artabazus  were  partly  overwhelmed 
by  the  waters  and  partly  cut  down  by  a  salty  of  the 
Potidaeans.  He  now  withdrew  with  the  remnants 
of  his  army  to  Thessaly,  to  join  Mardonius.  (viii. 
126—130.) 

Shortly  before  the  battle  of  Plataeae,  b.  c.  479, 
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Artabazus  dissuaded  Mardonius  from  entering  on 
an  engagement  with  the  Greeks,  and  urged  him  to 
lead  his  army  to  Thebes  in  order  to  obtain  pro¬ 
visions  for  the  men  and  the  cattle ;  for  he  enter¬ 
tained  the  conviction  that  the  mere  presence  of  the 
Persians  would  soon  compel  the  Greeks  to  sur¬ 
render.  (ix.  41.)  His  counsel  had  no  effect,  and 
as  soon  as  he  perceived  the  defeat  of  the  Persians 
at  Plataeae,  he  fled  with  forty  thousand  men  through 
Phocis,  Thessaly,  Macedonia,  and  Thrace,  to  By¬ 
zantium,  and  led  the  remnants  of  his  army,  which 
had  been  greatly  diminished  by  hunger  and  the 
fatigues  of  the  retreat,  across  the  Hellespont  into 
Asia.  (ix.  89  ;  Diod.  xi.  31,  33.)  Subsequently 
Artabazus  conducted  the  negotiations  between 
Xerxes  and  Pausanias.  (Thuc.  i.  129  ;  Diod.  xi. 
44  ;  C.  Nepos,  Pans.  2,  4.) 

3.  One  of  the  generals  of  Artaxerxes  I.,  was 
sent  to  Egypt  to  put  down  the  revolt  of  Inaras, 
b.  c.  462.  He  advanced  as  far  as  Memphis,  and 
accomplished  his  object.  (Diod.  xi.  74,  77  ;  comp. 
Thuc.  i.  109  ;  Ctesias,  Pers.  p.  42,  ed.  Lion.)  In 
b.  c.  450,  he  was  one  of  the  commanders  of  the 
Persian  fleet,  near  Cyprus,  against  Cimon.  (Diod. 
xii.  4.) 

4.  A  Persian  general,  who  was  sent  in  b.  c. 
362,  in  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  II.,  against  the 
revolted  Datames,  satrap  of  Cappadocia,  but  was 
defeated  by  the  bravery  and  resolution  of  the 
latter.  (Diod.  xv.  91  ;  comp.  Thirl  wall,  Hist,  of 
Greece ,  vi.  p.  129.)  In  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes 
III.,  Artabazus  was  satrap  of  western  Asia,  but  in 
B.  c.  356  he  refused  obedience  to  the  king,  which 
involved  him  in  a  war  with  the  other  satraps,  who 
acknowledged  the  authority  of  Artaxerxes.  He 
was  at  first  supported  by  Chares,  the  Athenian, 
and  his  mercenaries,  whom  he  rewarded  very 
generously.  Afterwards  he  was  also  supported  by 
the  Thebans,  who  sent  him  5000  men  under  Pam- 
menes.  With  the  assistance  of  these  and  other 
allies,  Artabazus  defeated  his  enemies  in  two  great 
battles.  Artaxerxes,  however,  succeeded  in  depriv¬ 
ing  him  of  his  Athenian  and  Boeotian  allies, 
whereupon  Artabazus  was  defeated  by  the  king’s 
general,  Autophradates,  and  was  even  taken 
prisoner.  The  Rhodians,  Mentor  and  Memnon, 
two  brothers-in-law  of  Artabazus,  who  had  like¬ 
wise  supported  him,  still  continued  to  maintain 
themselves,  as  they  were  aided  by  the  Athenian 
Charidemus,  and  even  succeeded  in  obtaining  the 
liberation  of  Artabazus.  After  this,  Artabazus 
seems  either  to  have  continued  his  rebellious  ope¬ 
rations,  or  at  least  to  have  commenced  afterwards 
a  fresh  revolt ;  but  he  was  at  last  obliged,  with 
Memnon  and  his  whole  family,  to  take  refuge  with 
Philip  of  Macedonia.  During  the  absence  of  Arta¬ 
bazus,  Mentor,  his  brother-in-law,  was  of  great 
service  to  the  king  of  Persia  in  his  war  against 
Nectanebus  of  Egypt.  After  the  close  of  this  war, 
in  b.  c.  349,  Artaxerxes  gave  to  Mentor  the  com¬ 
mand  against  the  rebellious  satraps  of  western 
Asia.  Mentor  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity 
to  induce  the  king  to  grant  pardon  to  Artabazus  and 
Memnon,  who  accordingly  obtained  permission  to 
return  to  Persia.  (Diod.  xvi  22,  34,  52 ;  Dem.  c. 
Aristocr.  p.  671,  &c.)  In  the  reign  of  Dareius 
Codomannus,  Artabazus  distinguished  himself  by 
his  great  fidelity  and  attachment  to  his  sovereign. 
He  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Arbela,  and  after¬ 
wards  accompanied  Dareius  on  his  flight.  After 
the  death  of  the  latter,  Alexander  rewarded  Arta- 
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bazus  for  his  fidelity  with  the  satrapy  of  Bactria. 
His  daughter,  Barsine,  became  by  Alexander  the 
mother  of  Heracles  ;  a  second  (laughter,  Artocama, 
was  given  in  marriage  to  Ptolemy ;  and  a  third, 
Artonis,  to  Eumenes.  In  b.  c.  328,  Artabazus, 
then  a  man  of  very  advanced  age,  resigned  his 
satrapy,  which  was  given  to  Cleitus.  (Arrian, 
Anab.  iii.  23,  29,  vii.  4  ;  Curtius,  iii.  13,  v.  9,  12, 
vi.  5,  vii.  3,  5,  viii.  1;  Strab.  xii.  p.  5 78  ;  comp. 
Drovsen,  Gesch.  Alex,  cles  Gross,  p.497.)  [L.  S.] 

ARTACAMA.  [Artabazus,  No.  4.] 
ARTACHAEES  (’A praxa^s),  a  distinguished 
■  Persian,  and  the  tallest  man  in  the  nation,  super¬ 
intended  the  construction  of  the  canal  across  the 
isthmus  of  Athos.  He  died  while  Xerxes  was 
with  his  army  at  Athos ;  and  the  king,  who  was 
5  deeply  grieved  at  his  loss,  gave  him  a  splendid 
e  funeral,  and  the  whole  army  raised  a  mound.  In 
;  the  time  of  Herodotus,  the  Acanthians,  in  pursuance 
of  an  oracle,  sacrificed  to  Artachaees  as  a  hero. 
(Herod,  vii.  22,  117.)  This  mound  appears  to  be 
tithe  one  described  by  Lieutenant  Wolfe,  who  re- 
i£  marks :  “About  1§  mile  to  the  westward  of  the 
t  north  end  of  the  canal  (of  Xerxes)  is  the  modern 
village  of  Erso  (on  the  site  of  Acanthus),  which 
gives  its  name  to  the  bay,  situated  on  an  eminence 
overhanging  the  beach  :  this  is  crowned  by  a  re¬ 
markable  mound,  forming  a  small  natural  citadel.” 

( Classical  Museum ,  No.  I.  p.  83,  Lond.  1843.) 
ARTANES(  '  Aprdvps),  a  son  of  Hystaspes  and 
rc  brother  of  Dareius  Hystaspis,  had  given  his  only 
daughter  and  all  his  property  to  Dareius,  and  was 
afterwards  one  of  the  distinguished  Persians  who 
fought  and  fell  in  the  battle  of  Thermopylae. 
(Herod,  vii.  224.)  [L.  S.] 

ARTAPANUS  or  ARTAPANES.  [Arta- 

BANUS.] 

ARTAPHERNES  (5A pTa<pepvr)s).  1.  A  son 

of  Hystaspes  and  brother  of  Dareius  Hystaspis, 
who  was  appointed  satrap  of  Sardis.  In  the  year 
B.  c.  505,  when  the  Athenians  sought  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  Persia  against  Sparta,  they  sent  an  embassy 
to  Artaphernes.  The  satrap  answered,  that  the 
|  desired  alliance  with  Persia  could  be  granted  only 
on  condition  of  their  recognizing  the  supremacy  of 
:  king  Dareius.  When  Hippias,  the  son  of  Peisis- 
tratus,  had  taken  refuge  in  Asia,  he  endeavoured 
to  induce  Artaphernes  to  support  his  cause,  and 
the  Athenians,  on  being  informed  of  his  machina¬ 
tions,  again  sent  an  embassy  to  Artaphernes,  re¬ 
questing  him  not  to  interfere  between  them  and 
Hippias.  The  reply  of  Artaphernes,  that  they 
should  suffer  no  harm  if  they  would  recall  their 
tyrant,  shewed  the  Athenians  that  they  had  to 
hope  nothing  from  Persia.  In  b.  c.  501,  Arta¬ 
phernes  was  induced  by  the  brilliant  hopes  which 
Aristagoras  of  Miletus  held  out  to  him,  to  place, 
with  the  king’s  consent,  200  ships  and  a  Persian 
force  at  the  command  of  Aristagoras,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  restoring  the  Naxian  exiles  to  their  coun¬ 
try.  But  the  undertaking  failed,  and  Aristagoras, 
unable  to  realise  his  promises,  was  driven  by  fear 
to  cause  the  insurrection  of  the  Ionians  against 
Persia.  When  in  B.  c.  499  Aristagoras  and  his 
Athenian  allies  marched  against  Sardis,  Artapher¬ 
nes,  not  expecting  such  an  attack,  withdrew  to  the 
citadel,  and  the  town  of  Sardis  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Greeks  and  was  burnt.  But  the  Greeks  re¬ 
turned,  fearing  lest  they  should  be  overwhelmed 
by  a  Persian  army,  which  might  come  to  the  relief 
of  Artaphernes.  In  the  second  year  of  the  Ionian 
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war,  b.  c.  497,  Artaphernes  and  Otanes  began  to 
attack  vigorously  the  towns  of  Ionia  and  Aeolis. 
Cumae  and  Clazomenae  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Persians.  Artaphernes  was  sharp  enough  to  see 
through  the  treacherous  designs  of  Histiaeus,  and 
expressed  his  suspicions  to  him  at  Sardis.  The 
fear  of  being  discovered  led  Histiaeus  to  take  to 
flight.  Some  letters,  which  he  afterwards  addres¬ 
sed  to  some  P ersians  at  Sardis,  who  were  concerned 
in  his  designs,  were  intercepted,  and  Artaphernes 
had  all  the  guilty  Persians  put  to  death.  From 
this  time  Artaphernes  disappears  from  history,  and 
he  seems  to  have  died  soon  afterwards.  (Herod, 
v.  25,  30 — 32,  100,  123,  vi.  1,  &c.;  comp.  Hip¬ 
pias,  Aristagoras,  Histiaeus.) 

2.  A  son  of  the  former.  After  the  unsuccessful 
enterprise  of  Mardonius  against  Greece  in  b.  c. 
492,  king  Dareius  placed  Datis  and  his  nephew 
Artaphernes  at  the  head  of  the  forces  which  were 
to  chastise  Athens  and  Eretria.  Artaphernes, 
though  superior  in  rank,  seems  to  have  been  in¬ 
ferior  in  military  skill  to  Datis,  who  was  in  reality 
the  commander  of  the  Persian  army.  The  troops 
assembled  in  Cilicia,  and  here  they  were  taken  on 
board  600  ships.  This  fleet  first  sailed  to  Samos, 
and  thence  to  the  Cyclades.  Naxos  was  taken  and 
laid  in  ashes,  and  all  the  islands  submitted  to  the 
Persians.  In  Euboea,  Carystus  and  Eretria  also 
fell  into  their  hands.  After  this  the  Persian  army 
landed  at  Marathon.  Here  the  Persians  were  de¬ 
feated  in  the  memorable  battle  of  Marathon,  B.  c. 
490,  whereupon  Datis  and  Artaphernes  sailed 
back  to  Asia.  When  Xerxes  invaded  Greece, 
B.  c.  480,  Artaphernes  commanded  the  Lydians 
and  Mysians.  (Herod,  vi.  94,  116,  vii.  10.  §  2, 
74  ;  Aeschyl.  Pers.  21.) 

3.  A  Persian,  who  was  sent  by  king  Artaxerxes 

I.,  in  b.  c.  425,  with  a  letter  to  Sparta.  While 
he  passed  through  Eion  on  the  Strymon,  he  was 
arrested  by  Aristeides,  the  son  of  Archippus,  and 
carried  to  Athens,  where  the  letter  of  his  king  was 
opened  and  translated.  It  contained  a  complaint 
of  the  king,  that  owing  to  the  many  and  discrepant 
messages  they  had  sent  to  him,  he  did  not  know 
what  they  wanted  ;  and  he  therefore  requested  them 
to  send  a  fresh  embassy  back  with  Artaphernes, 
and  to  explain  clearly  what  they  wished.  The 
Athenians  thought  this  a  favourable  opportunity 
for  forming  connexions  themselves  with  Persia, 
and  accordingly  sent  Artaphernes  in  a  galley,  ac¬ 
companied  by  Athenian  ambassadors,  to  Ephesus. 
On  their  arrival  there  they  received  intelligence  of 
the  death  of  king  Artaxerxes,  and  the  Athenians 
returned  home.  (Thuc.  iv.  50.)  [L.  S.] 

ARTAS  or  ARTUS  (Wprav,  Thuc.  ;  'Apras, 
Demetr.  and  Suidas),  a  prince  of  the  Messapians  in 
the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Thucydides 
(vii.  33)  relates  that  Demosthenes  in  his  passage 
to  Sicily  (b.c.413)  obtained  from  him  a  force  of  150 
dartmen,  and  renewed  with  him  an  old-existing 
friendly  connexion.  This  connexion  with  Athens  is 
explained  by  the  long  enmity,  which,  shortly  before, 
was  at  its  height,  between  the  Messapians  and  the 
Lacedaemonian  Tarentum.  (Comp.  Niebuhr,  i. 
p.  148.)  The  visit  of  Demosthenes  is,  probably, 
what  the  comic  poet  Demetrius  alluded  to  in  the 
lines  quoted  from  his  “  Sicily”  by  Athenaeus 
(iii.  p.  108),  who  tells  us  further,  that  Polemon 
wrote  a  book  about  him.  Possibly,  however,  as 
Polemon  and  Demetrius  both  flourished  about  300 
I  b.  €.,  this  may  be  a  second  Artas.  The  name  is 
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found  also  in  Hesy  chius,  who  quotes  from  the 
lines  of  Demetrius,  and  in  Suidas,  who  refers  to 
Polemon.  [A.  H.  C.] 

ARTASI'RES.  [Aksacidae,  p.  364,  b.] 

ARTAVASDES  (’ApraoudcrSr/s  or  ’Apragdo'S^S'), 
ARTAU  ASDES  (A  praovdaSys),  orARTAB  AZES 
(’ApTa§a£?]s),  called  by  the  Armenian  historians, 
Artawazt.  1.  King  of  the  Greater  Armenia,  suc¬ 
ceeded  his  father  Tigranes  I  (II).  In  the  expedition 
of  Crassus  against  the  Parthians,  b.  c.  54,  Arta- 
vasdes  was  an  ally  of  the  Romans ;  but  when 
Orodes,  the  king  of  Parthia,  invaded  Media,  and 
Artavasdes  was  unable  to  obtain  assistance  from 
the  Romans,  he  concluded  a  peace  with  the  Par¬ 
thian  king,  and  gave  his  sister  or  daughter  in  mar¬ 
riage  to  Pacorus,  the  son  of  Orodes.  When  Pa- 
corus  subsequently  invaded  Syria,  in  b.  c.  51, 
Artavasdes  threatened  a  descent  upon  Cappadocia  ; 
and  Cicero,  who  was  then  governor  of  Cilicia,  made 
preparations  to  meet  him  ;  but  the  defeat  of  Pacorus 
put  a  stop  to  his  designs.  (Plut.  Crass.  19,  21,  22, 
33  ;  Dion  Cass.  xl.  16  ;  Cic.  ad  Ati.  v.  20,  21,  ad 
Fam.  xv.  2,  3.) 

We  next  hear  of  Artavasdes  in  Antony’s  cam¬ 
paign  against  the  Parthians  in  B.  c.  36.  Artavasdes 
joined  the  Romans,  as  he  wished  to  injure  his 
namesake  Artavasdes,  king  of  Media,  with  whom 
he  was  at  enmity.  He  accordingly  persuaded 
Antony  to  invade  Media,  but  then  treacherously 
deserted  him,  and  returned  with  all  his  forces  to 
Armenia.  (Dion  Cass.  xlix.  25,  31 ;  Plut.  Ant  39, 
50  ;  Strab.  xi.  p.  524.)  The  desertion  of  the  Ar¬ 
menian  king  was  one  of  the  main  causes  of  the 
failure  of  the  Roman  expedition  [see  p.  216,  a.]  ; 
and  Antony  accordingly  determined  to  be  revenged 
upon  Artavasdes.  After  deferring  his  invasion  of 
Armenia  for  a  year,  he  entered  the  country  in  b.  c. 
34,  and  contrived  to  entice  Artavasdes  into  his 
camp,  where  he  was  immediately  seized.  The 
Armenians  thereupon  set  upon  the  throne  his  son 
Artaxias  [Aktaxias  II.]  ;  but  Artavasdes  him¬ 
self,  with  his  wife  and  the  rest  of  his  family,  was 
carried  to  Alexandria,  and  led  in  triumph  in  golden 
chains.  He  remained  in  captivity  till  b.  c.  30, 
when  Cleopatra  had  him  killed,  after  the  battle  of 
Actium,  and  sent  his  head  to  his  old  enemy,  Arta¬ 
vasdes  of  Media,  in  hopes  of  obtaining  assistance 
from  him  in  return.  (Dion  Cass.  xlix.  33,  39,  40, 
1.  1,  li.  5  ;  Plut.  Ant.  50  ;  Liv.  Epit.  131;  Veil. 
Pat.  ii.  32 ;  Tac.  Ann.  ii.  3  ;  Strab.  xi.  p.  532 ; 
Joseph.  Ant.  xv.  4.  §  3,  B.  J.  i.  18.  §  5.) 

This  Artavasdes  was  well  acquainted  with 
Greek  literature,  and  wrote  tragedies,  speeches, 
and  historical  works,  some  of  which  were  extant 
in  Plutarch’s  time.  (Plut.  Crass.  33.) 

Artavasdes  II.,  perhaps  the  son  of  Artaxias  IT., 
was  placed  upon  the  Armenian  throne  by  Augustus 
after  the  death  of  Tigranes  II.  He  was  however 
deposed  by  the  Armenians  ;  and  C.  Caesar, who  was 
sent  into  Armenia  to  settle  the  affairs  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  made  Ariobarzanes,  a  Mede,  king.  (Tac.  Ann. 
ii.  3,  4.) 

There  was  another  king  of  the  name  of  Arta¬ 
vasdes  in  the  later  history  of  Armenia,  respecting 
whom  see  Arsacidae,  p.  363,1). 

ARTAVASDES,  king  of  Media  Atropatene, 
and  an  enemy  of  Artavasdes  I.,  king  of  Armenia. 
Antony  invaded  his  country  in  b.  c.  36,  at  the  in¬ 
stigation  of  the  Armenian  king,  and  laid  siege  to 
his  capital,  Phraaspa.  After  Antony,  however, 
had  been  obliged  to  retreat  from  Media  with  great 
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loss,  Artavasdes  had  a  serious  quarrel  with  the 
Parthian  king,  Phraates,  about  the  booty  which 
had  been  taken  from  the  Romans.  In  consequence 
of  this  dispute,  and  also  of  his  desire  to  be  re¬ 
venged  upon  the  king  of  Armenia,  Artavasdes 
offered  peace  and  alliance  to  Antony,  through 
means  of  Polemon,  king  of  Pontus.  This  offer 
was  gladly  accepted  by  Antony,  as  he  too  wished 
to  punish  the  Armenian  king  on  account  of  his  de¬ 
sertion  of  him  in  his  campaign  in  Media.  After 
Antony  had  conquered  Armenia  in  B.  c.  34,  the 
alliance  between  him  and  Artavasdes  was  rendered 
still  closer  by  the  latter  giving  his  daughter,  Iotape, 
in  marriage  to  Alexander,  the  son  of  Antony. 
Artavasdes  further  engaged  to  assist  Antony  with 
troops  against  Octavianus,  and  Antony  on  his  part 
promised  the  Median  king  help  against  the  Par¬ 
thians.  With  the  assistance  of  the  Roman  troops, 
Artavasdes  was  for  a  time  enabled  to  carry  on  the 
war  with  success  against  the  Parthians  and  Ar¬ 
taxias  II.,  the  exiled  king  of  Armenia;  but  when 
Antony  recalled  his  forces  in  order  to  oppose  Octa¬ 
vianus,  Artavasdes  was  defeated  by  Artaxias,  and 
taken  prisoner.  Artavasdes  recovered  his  liberty 
shortly  afterwards.  Plutarch  (Ant.  61)  mentions 
Median  troops  at  the  battle  of  Actium  ;  but  these 
might  have  been  sent  by  Artavasdes  before  his 
captivity.  After  the  battle  of  Actium,  Octavianus 
restored  to  Artavasdes  his  daughter  Iotape,  who 
had  married  Antony’s  son.  Artavasdes  died 
shortly  before  b.  c.  20.  (Dion  Cass.  xlix.  25,  33, 
40,  41,  1.  1,  li.  16,  liv.  9;  Plut.  Ant.  38,  52.) 

ARTAVASDES  or  ARTABASDUS  (’Aprd- 
§aa5os),  emperor  of  Constantinople,  was  probably 
descended  from  a  noble  Armenian  family.  During 
the  reign  of  Constantine  V.  Copronymus  (a.  d.  741 
— 775),  he  was  appointed  Curopalatus,  and  mar¬ 
ried  Anna,  a  daughter  of  this  emperor.  Constan¬ 
tine,  as  his  nick-name  Caballinus  indicates,  would 
have  made  an  excellent  groom,  but  was  a  bad 
emperor ;  excited  by  fanaticism,  he  was  active  in 
the  destruction  of  images  in  the  churches,  and  thus 
acquired  the  name  of  the  new  Mohammed.  Arta¬ 
vasdes,  an  adherent  of  the  worship  of  images,  pro¬ 
fited  from  the  discontent  of  the  people  against  Con¬ 
stantine,  and  during  a  campaign  of  the  emperor  1 
against  the  Arabs,  prepared  a  revolt  in  Phrygia. 
Constantine,  doubtful  of  his  fidelity,  demanded  the  i 
sons  of  Artavasdes  as  hostages  for  the  good  conduct ; 
of  their  father,  who  refused  to  give  them  up,  and 
suddenly  surprised  his  master  at  the  head  of  an 
army.  Constantine  was  defeated,  and  fled  into 
Phrygia  Pacotiana,  where  he  assembled  his  troops. . 
Meantime,  the  rebel  had  won  over  the  patrician  ; 
Theophanes  Monotes  and  Anastasius,  the  patriarch  : 
of  Constantinople,  to  his  cause.  Both  these  men  1 
had  great  influence  among  the  people,  whom  they  H 
persuaded  that  Constantine  was  dead ;  and  thus  i 
Artavasdes  was  proclaimed  emperor.  He  and  Con-  • 
stantine  both  tried  to  obtain  the  aid  of  the  Arabs: 
but  they  assisted  neither,  and  shewed  hostility  1 1 
to  both.  Artavasdes  re-established  the  worship  of : 
images.  He  conferred  the  title  of  emperor  upon  i 
his  eldest  son,  Nicephorus  ;  and  lie  sent  his  second  I 
son,  Nicetas,  with  an  army  into  Armenia.  Con-  • 
stantine  found  assistance  among  the  warlike  inha- 1 
bitants  of  Isauria,  and  early  in  743  opened  a  cam- 
paign  against  Artavasdes,  which  terminated  in  the  i 
fall  of  the  usurper.  In  May,  743,  Artavasdes  was  i 
defeated  near  Sardis  ;  and  in  August,  743,  his  son  i 
Nicetas  was  routed  at  Comopolis  in  Bithynia:  in  I 
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i  this  battle  fell  Tigranes,  a  noble  Armenian,  the 
cousin  of  Artavasdes.  The  usurper  fled  to  Con- 
i  stantinople,  where  he  was  besieged  by  the  imperial 
!  forces ;  and  while  this  city  was  exposed  to  the  hor- 
!  rors  of  famine,  Nicetas  was  taken  prisoner  near 
Nicomedeia.  On  the  2nd  of  November,  743,  the 
;  besiegers  took  Constantinople  by  storm.  Arta- 
i  vasdes,  his  sons,  and  his  principal  adherents,  had 
their  eyes  put  out,  were  conducted  through  the 
city  on  asses,  with  the  tails  in  their  hands,  and 
?  were  afterwards  all  put  to  death.  Artavasdes  was 
3  recognized  as  emperor  by  pope  Zacharias.  (Cedre- 
nus,  i.  pp.  796-8,  ed.  Bonn. ;  Zonaras,  ii.  pp.  107, 
108,  ed.  Paris  ;  Procopius,  de  Bell.  Pei's,  i.  2,  &c. ; 
i  Theophanes,  pp.  347-50,  ed.  Paris.)  [W.  P.] 
ARTAXERXES  or  ARTOXERXES  (’Apra- 
cj  or  ’ApTo^ep&s)  Is  the  name  of  three  Per¬ 

il  sian  kings,  and  signifies,  according  to  Herodotus 
i  (vi.  98),  “the  great  warrior”  (o  peyas  apfios). 

The  word  is  compounded  of  Arta ,  which  means 
ri  “  honoured”  [see  p.  284,  a.],  and  Xerxes ,  which 
[!  is  probably  the  same  as  the  Zend,  ksathra ,  and 
fi  the  Sanscrit,  hshatra ,  “  a  king  :  ”  consequently 
rj  Artaxerxes  would  mean  “  the  honoured  king.” 
i  Artaxerxes  I.,  surnamed  Longimanas  (Ma- 
(  Kpox^ip)  from  the  circumstance  of  his  right  hand 
;  being  longer  than  his  left  (Plut.  Artax.  1),  was 
r  king  of  Persia  for  forty  years,  from  B.  c.  465  to 
)  b.  c.  425.  (Diod.  xi.  69,  xii.  64  ;  Thuc.  iv.  50.) 
He  ascended  the  throne  after  his  father,  Xerxes 
I.,  had  been  murdered  by  Artabanus,  and  after 
he  himself  had  put  to  death  his  brother  Dareius 
on  the  instigation  of  Artabanus.  (Justin,  iii.  1  ; 
i  Ctesias,  ap.  Phot.  Bill.  p.  40,  a.,  ed.  Rekk.)  His 
i  reign  is  characterized  by  Plutarch  and  Diodorus 
.  (xi.  71)  as  wise  and  temperate,  but  it  was  dis- 
!  turbed  by  several  dangerous  insurrections  of  the 
:  satraps.  At  the  time  of  his  accession  his  only 
surviving  brother  Hystaspes  was  satrap  of  Bactria, 
I  and  Artaxerxes  had  scarcely  punished  Artabanus 
ij  and  his  associates,  before  Hystaspes  attempted  to 
i  make  himself  independent.  After  putting  down 
•  this  insurrection  and  deposing  several  other  satraps 
:  who  refused  to  obey  his  commands,  Artaxerxes 
i  turned  his  attention  to  the  regulation  of  the 
I;  financial  and  military  affairs  of  his  empire.  These 
beneficent  exertions  were  interrupted  in  b.  c.  462, 
or,  according  to  Clinton,  in  B.  c.  460,  by  the  in- 
,  surrection  of  the  Egyptians  under  Inarus,  who  was 
;  supported  by  the  Athenians.  The  first  army 
which  Artaxerxes  sent  under  his  brother  Achae- 
:  menes  was  defeated,  and  Achaemenes  slain.  After 
a  useless  attempt  to  incite  the  Spartans  to  a  war 
against  Athens,  Artaxerxes  sent  a  second  army 
under  Artabazus  and  Megabyzus  into  Egjrpt. 
A  remnant  of  the  force's  of  Achaemenes,  who  were 
still  besieged  in  a  place  called  the  white  castle 
(A euKou  Tefxos),  near  Memphis,  was  relieved,  and 
the  fleet  of  the  Athenians  destroyed  by  the  Athe¬ 
nians  themselves,  who  afterwards  quitted  Egypt. 
Inarus,  too,  was  defeated  in  B.  c.  456  or  455,  but 
Amyrtaeus,  another  chief  of  the  insurgents,  main- 
:  tained  himself  in  the  marshes  of  lower  Egypt. 
(Thuc.  i.  104,  109  ;  Diod.  xi.  71,  74,  77.)  ‘  In 
n.  c.  449,  Cimon  sent  60  of  his  fleet  of  300  ships 
to  the  assistance  of  Amyrtaeus,  and  with  the  rest 
endeavoured  to  wrest  Cyprus  from  the  Persians, 
i  Notwithstanding  the  death  of  Cimon,  the  Athe¬ 
nians  gained  two  victories,  one  by  land  and  the 
other  by  sea,  in  the  neigbourhood  of  Salamis  in 
Cyprus.  After  this  defeat  Artaxerxes  is  said  to 
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have  commanded  his  generals  to  conclude  peace 
with  the  Greeks  on  any  terms.  The  conditions  on 
which  this  peace  is  said  to  have  been  concluded 
are  as  follows : — that  the  Greek  towns  in  Asia 
should  be  restored  to  perfect  independence  ;  that  no 
Persian  satrap  should  approach  the  western  coast 
of  Asia  nearer  than  the  distance  of  a  three  days’ 
journey;  and  that  no  Persian  ship  should  sail 
through  the  Bosporus,  or  pass  the  town  of  Phaselis 
or  the  Chelidonian  islands  on  the  coast  of  Lycia. 
(Diod.  xii.  4  ;  comp.  Thirl  wall,  Hist,  of  Greece ,  iii. 
p.  37,  &c.)  Thucydides  knows  nothing  of  this 
humiliating  peace,  and  it  seems  in  fact  to  have 
been  fabricated  in  the  age  subsequent  to  the  events 
to  which  it  relates.  Soon  after  these  occurrences 
Megabyzus  revolted  in  Syria,  because  Artaxerxes 
had  put  Inarus  to  death  contrary  to  the  promise 
which  Megabyzus  had  made  to  Inarus,  when  he 
made  him  his  prisoner.  Subsequently,  however, 
Megabyzus  became  reconciled  to  his  master. 
(Ctesias,  ap.  Phot.  Bill.  p.  50,  &c. ;  comp.  Mega¬ 
byzus,  Inarus.)  Artaxerxes  appears  to  have 
passed  the  latter  years  of  his  reign  in  peace.  On 
his  death  in  b.  c.  425,  he  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Xerxes  II.  (Clinton,  Fast.  Hell,  ii.,  sub  anno, 
455,  and  p.  380.) 

Artaxerxes  II.,  surnamed  Mnemon  (Mvipuau’) 
from  his  good  memory,  succeeded  his  father,  Da¬ 
reius  II.,  as  king  of  Persia,  and  reigned  from  B.  c. 
405  to  b.  c.  362.  (Diod.  xiii.  104,  108.)  Cyrus, 
the  younger  brother  of  Artaxerxes,  was  the  fa¬ 
vourite  of  his  mother  Parysatis,  and  she  endeavour¬ 
ed  to  obtain  the  throne  for  him ;  but  Dareius  gave 
to  Cyrus  only  the  satrapy  of  western  Asia,  and 
Artaxerxes  on  his  accession  confirmed  his  brother 
in  his  satrapy,  on  the  request  of  Parysatis,  although 
he  suspected  him.  (Xenoph.  Anub.  i.  1.  §  3  ; 
Plut.  Artax.  3.)  Cyrus,  however,  revolted  against 
his  brother,  and  supported  by  Greek  mercenaries 
invaded  Upper  Asia.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
Cunaxa,  Cyrus  gained  a  great  victory  over  the  far 
more  numerous  army  of  his  brother,  B.  e.  40 1,  but 
was  slain  in  the  battle.  [Cyrus.]  Tissaphernes 
was  appointed  satrap  of  western  Asia  in  the  place 
of  Cyrus  (Xenoph.  Hellen.  iii.  1.  §  3),  and  wms 
actively  engaged  in  wars  with  the  Greeks.  [Thim- 
bron  ;  Dercyllidas;  Agesilaus.] 

Notwithstanding  these  perpetual  conflicts  with 
the  Greeks,  the  Persian  empire  maintained  itself 
by  the  disunion  among  the  Greeks  themselves, 
which  was  fomented  and  kept  up  by  Persian 
money.  The  peace  of  Antalcidas,  in  b.  c.  388, 
gave  the  Persians  even  greater  power  and  influence 
than  they  had  possessed  before.  [Antalcidas.] 
But  the  empire  was  suffering  from  internal  dis¬ 
turbances  and  confusion  :  Artaxerxes  himself  was 
a  weak  man ;  his  mother,  Parysatis,  carried  on 
her  horrors  at  the  court  with  truly  oriental 
cruelty ;  and  slaves  and  eunuchs  wielded  the  reins 
of  government.  Tributary  countries  and  satraps 
endeavoured,  under  such  circumstances,  to  make 
themselves  independent,  and  the  exertions  which 
it  was  necessary  to  make  against  the  rebels  ex¬ 
hausted  the  strength  of  the  empire.  Artaxerxes 
thus  had  to  maintain  a  long  struggle  against  Eva- 
goras  of  Cyprus,  from  B.  c.  385  to  b.  c.  376,  and 
yet  all  he  could  gain  was  to  confine  Evagoras  to 
his  original  possession,  the  town  of  Salamis  and 
its  vicinity,  and  to  compel  him  to  pay  a  moderate 
tribute.  (Diod.  xv.  9.)  At  the  same  time  he  had 
to  carry  on  war  against  the  Cardusians,  on  the 
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shores  of  the  Caspian  sea  ;  and  after  his  numerous 
army  was  with  great  difficulty  saved  from  total 
destruction,  he  concluded  a  peace  without  gain¬ 
ing  any  advantages.  ( Diod.  xv.  9,  10;  Plut. 
Artax.  24.)  His  attempts  to  recover  Egypt 
were  unsuccessful,  and  the  general  insurrection 
of  his  subjects  in  Asia  Minor  failed  only  through 
treachery  among  the  insurgents  themselves.  (Diod. 
xv.  90,  &c.)  When  Artaxerxes  felt  that  the 
end  of  his  life  was  approaching,  he  endeavoured 
to  prevent  all  quarrels  respecting  the  succession 
by  fixing  upon  Dareius,  the  eldest  of  his  three 
legitimate  sons  (by  his  concubines  he  had  no  less 
than  115  sons,  Justin,  x.  1),  as  his  successor,  and 
granted  to  him  all  the  outward  distinctions  of 
royalty.  But  Dareius  soon  after  fell  out  with  his 
father  about  Aspasia,  and  formed  a  plot  to  assassi¬ 
nate  him.  But  the  plot  was  betrayed,  and  Dareius 
was  put  to  death  with  many  of  his  accomplices. 
(Plut.  Artax.  26,  &c. ;  Justin.  1.  c.)  Of  the  two 
remaining  legitimate  sons,  Ochus  and  Ariaspes, 
the  former  now  hoped  to  succeed  his  father ;  but 
as  Ariaspes  was  beloved  by  the  Persians  on  account 
of  his  gentle  and  amiable  character,  and  as  the 
aged  Artaxerxes  appeared  to  prefer  Arsames,  the 
son  of  one  of  his  concubines,  Ochus  contrived  by 
intrigues  to  drive  Ariaspes  to  despair  and  suicide, 
and  had  Arsames  assassinated.  Artaxerxes  died 
of  grief  at  these  horrors  in  B.  c.  362,  and  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Ochus,  who  ascended  the  throne  under 
the  name  of  Artaxerxes  III.  (Plut.  Life  of  Arta- 
jcerxes  ;  Diod.  xv.  93;  Phot.  Bill.  pp.  42 — 44,  ed. 
Bekker;  Clinton,  Fast.  Hellen.  ii.  p.  381,  &c.) 

Artaxerxes  III.,  also  called  Ochus ,  succeeded 
his  father  as  king  of  Persia  in  B.  c.  362,  and 
reigned  till  B.  c.  339.  In  order  to  secure  the 
throne  which  he  had  gained  by  treason  and  mur¬ 
der,  he  began  his  reign  with  a  merciless  extirpation 
of  the  members  of  his  family.  He  himself  was  a 
cowardly  and  reckless  despot ;  and  the  great  ad¬ 
vantages  which  the  Persian  arms  gained  during  his 
reign,  were  owing  only  to  his  Greek  generals  and 
mercenaries,  and  to  traitors,  or  want  of  skill  on 
the  part  of  his  enemies.  These  advantages  con¬ 
sisted  in  the  conquest  of  the  revolted  satrap  Arta- 
bazus  [Artabazus,  No.  4],  and  in  the  reduction 
of  Phoenicia,  of  several  revolted  towns  in  Cyprus, 
and  of  Egypt,  B.  c.  350.  (Diod.  xvi.  40 — 52.) 
From  this  time  Artaxerxes  withdrew  to  his  seraglio, 
where  he  passed  his  days  in  sensual  pleasures. 
The  reins  of  the  government  were  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  eunuch  Bagoas,  and  of  Mentor,  the 
Rhodian,  and  the  existence  of  the  king  himself 
was  felt  by  his  subjects  only  in  the  bloody  com¬ 
mands  which  he  issued.  At  last  he  was  killed 
by  poison  by  Bagoas,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
youngest  son.  Arses.  (Diod.  xvii.  5  ;  Plut.  De  Is. 
et  Os.  11  ;  Aelian,  V.  H.  iv.  8,  vi.  8,  LI.  A.  x.  28; 
Justin,  x.  3 ;  comp.  Clinton,  Fast.  Hellen.  ii.  p.  382, 
&c.)  Respecting  Artaxerxes,  the  founder  of  the 
dynasty  of  the  Sassanidae,  see  Sassanidae.  [L.S.] 
ARTA'XIAS  (’A pranas)  or  ARTAXES  (’A p- 
Tal^ris),  the  name  of  three  kings  of  Armenia. 

I.  The  founder  of  the  Armenian  kingdom,  was 
one  of  the  generals  of  Antiochus  the  Great,  but 
revolted  from  him  soon  after  his  peace  with  the 
Romans  in  b.  c.  188,  and  became  an  independent 
sovereign.  (Strab.  xi.  pp.  528, 531 , 532.)  Hannibal 
took  refuge  at  the  court  of  Artaxias,  when  Antio¬ 
chus  was  no  longer  able  to  protect  him,  and  he 
superintended  the  building  of  Artaxata,  the  capital 
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of  Armenia,  which  was  so  called  in  honour  of  Ar¬ 
taxias.  (Strab.  xi.  p.  528  ;  Plut.  Lucull.  31.)  Ar¬ 
taxias  was  included  in  the  peace  made  between 
Eumenes  and  Phamaces  in  B.  c.  179  (Polyb.  xxvi. 
6),  but  was  conquered  and  taken  prisoner  by  An¬ 
tiochus  IV.  Epiphanes  towards  the  end  of  his 
reign,  about  b.  c.  165.  (Appian,  Syr.  45,  66.) 

II.  The  son  of  Artavasdes  I.,  was  made  king 
by  the  Armenians  when  his  father  was  taken  pri¬ 
soner  by  Antony  in  b.  c.  34.  He  risked  a  battle 
against  the  Romans,  but  was  defeated  and  obliged 
to  fly  into  Parthia.  But  with  the  help  of  the 
Parthians  he  regained  his  kingdom  soon  afterwards, 
and  defeated  and  took  prisoner  Artavasdes,  king 
of  Media,  who  had  opposed  him.  [Artavasdes.] 
On  his  return  to  Armenia,  he  put  to  death  all  the 
Romans  who  had  remained  behind  in  the  country; 
and  in  consequence  of  that,  Augustus  refused  to 
restore  him  his  relatives,  when  he  sent  an  embassy 
to  Rome  to  demand  them.  When  the  Armenians 
in  B.  c.  20  complained  to  Augustus  about  Artaxias, 
and  requested  as  king  his  brother  Tigranes,  who 
was  then  at  Rome,  Augustus  sent  Tiberius  with  a 
large  army  into  Armenia,  in  order  to  depose  Ar¬ 
taxias  and  place  Tigranes  upon  the  throne  ;  but 
Artaxias  was  put  to  death  by  his  relatives  before 
Tiberius  reached  the  country.  Tigranes  was  now 
proclaimed  king  without  any  opposition  ;  but 
Tiberius  took  the  credit  to  himself  of  a  successful 
expedition  :  whence  Horace  ( Epist .  i.  12.  25)  says, 
“Claudi  virtute  Neronis  Armenius  cecidit.”  (Dion 
Cass.  xlix.  39,  40,  44,  li.  16,  liv.  9;  Tac.  Ann.  ii.  3; 
Veil.  Pat.  ii.  94 ;  Joseph.  Ant.  xv.  4.  §  3  ;  Suet. 
Tiber.  9.)  Velleius  Paterculus  (l.  c.)  calls  this 
king  Artavasdes,  and  Dion  Cassius  in  one  passage 
(liv.  9)  names  him  Artabazes,  but  in  all  the  others 
Artaxes. 

III.  The  son  of  Polemon,  king  of  Pontus,  was 
proclaimed  king  of  Armenia  by  Germanicus  in 
A.  D.  18,  at  the  -wish  of  the  Armenians,  whose 
favour  he  had  gained  by  adopting  their  habits  and 
mode  of  life.  His  original  name  was  Zenon,  but 
the  Armenians  called  him  Artaxias  on  his  acces¬ 
sion.  Upon  the  death  of  Artaxias,  about  a.  d.  35, 
Arsaces,  the  son  of  the  Parthian  king,  Artabanus, 
was  placed  upon  the  Armenian  throne  by  his  fa¬ 
ther.  (Tac.  Ann.  ii.  56,  vi.  31.) 

ARTAYCTES  (’A pTcm/crns),  a  Persian,  the 
son  of  Cherasmis,  commanded  the  Macrones  and 
Mosynoeci  in  the  expedition  of  Xerxes  into  Greece. 

He  was  at  the  time  governor  of  the  town  of  Sestus 
and  its  territory  on  the  Hellespont,  where  he  ruled 
as  an  arbitrary  and  reckless  tyrant.  When  Xerxes  i  j 
passed  through  Sestus,  Artavctes  induced  the  king  : 
by  fraud  to  give  him  the  tomb  and  sacred  land  of  I 
the  hero  Protesilaus,  which  existed  at  Elaeus  near  : 
Sestus  ;  he  then  pillaged  the  tomb,  and  made  pro¬ 
fane  use  of  the  sacred  land.  This  sacrilegious  act 
was  not  forgiven  him  by  the  Greeks.  He  did  not 
expect  to  see  an  enemy  at  such  a  distance  from  i 
Athens  ;  when,  therefore,  in  B.  c.  479,  Xanthippus  i 
appeared  in  the  Hellespont  with  a  fleet,  Artayctes 
was  not  prepared  for  a  siege.  However  the  town  | 
was  strongly  fortified  and  able  to  resist  a  besieging  L 
army.  Xanthippus  continued  his  siege  during  the  I 
whole  winter,  but  on  the  approach  of  spring  the  | 
famine  in  the  town  became  insupportable ;  and  i 
Artayctes  and  Oeobazus,  a  Persian  of  high  rank,  i 
succeeded  in  making  their  escape  through  the  lines  i 
of  the  besiegers.  As  soon  as  the  Greek  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  Sestus  heard  of  the  flight  of  their  gover-i 
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nor,  they  opened  their  gates  to  the  Athenians. 
The  two  fugitives  were  pursued,  and  Artayctes 
i  and  his  son  were  overtaken  and  brought  before 
Xanthippus.  Artayctes  offered  ]  00  talents  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Elaeus  as  an  atonement  for  the  out- 
i  rage  he  had  committed  on  the  tomb  of  Protesilaus, 

!  and  200  more  as  a  ransom  for  himself  and  his  son. 
i  But  the  inhabitants  would  not  accept  any  other 

i  atonement  than  his  life,  and  Xanthippus  was  obliged 
to  give  him  up  to  them.  Artayctes  was  then 

j  nailed  to  a  cross,  and  his  son  stoned  to  death  before 
his  eyes.  (Herod,  vii.  33,  78,  ix.  116,  118 — 120  ; 
Paus.  i.  4.  §  5.)  [L.  S.] 

ARTAYNTE  ( ’ApTauVr^ ),  a  daughter  of 
Masistes,  the  brother  of  Xerxes  I.  Xerxes  gave 
!  her  in  marriage  to  his  son  Dareius,  but  he  himself 
was  in  love  with  her,  and  on  one  occasion  was 
obliged,  by  his  own  imprudent  promise,  to  give  her 
a  robe  which  he  had  received  as  a  present  from 

ii  his  wife  Amastris.  Thus  the  king’s  paramour  be- 
r  came  known,  and  Amastris,  fancying  that  the  love 
[  affair  was  the  work  of  the  wife  of  Masistes,  took 

the  most  cruel  vengeance  upon  her.  (Herod,  ix. 
108 — 110.)  Maximus  Tyrius  (xxvi.  7)  confounds 

i  the  two  women,  Amastris  and  Artaynte.  (Comp. 

:  Tzetz.  Chil.  ii.  6.)  [L.  S.] 

ARTAYNTES  (’Apravurrjs),  one  of  the  gene- 
[  rals  in  the  army  of  Xerxes.  When  Xerxes  had 
I  returned  to  Asia  after  the  battle  of  Salamis, 

ii  Artayntes,  Ithamitres,  and  some  other  generals, 
sailed  to  Samos  in  order  to  watch  the  Ionians,  and 
in  the  hope  that  the  land-force  under  Mardonius  in 

i  northern  Greece  might  still  be  successful.  But 
)  after  the  battles  of  Plataeae  and  Mycale,  in  b.  c. 

!  479,  Artayntes  and  Ithamitres  took  to  flight. 
While  Artayntes  was  passing  through  Asia,  he 
was  met  by  Masistes,  the  brother  of  Xerxes,  who 
I  censured  him  severely  for  his  cowardly  flight. 
Artayntes,  enraged,  drew  his  sword  and  would 
have  killed  Masistes,  had  he  not  been  saved  by 
Xeinagoras,  a  Greek,  who  seized  Artayntes  at  the 
moment  and  threw  him  on  the  ground,  for  which 
act  he  was  liberally  rewarded.  (Herod,  viii.  130, 
ix.  102,  107.)  [L.  S.] 

ARTE'MBARES  (’Apre/xgdpTjs),  a  Median  of 
noble  rank,  whose  son,  according  to  the  story 
about  the  youth  of  the  great  Cyrus,  was  one  of  the 
playmates  of  Cyrus.  Cyrus  chastised  him  for  his 
want  of  obedience  in  their  play  ;  and  Artembares, 
indignant  at  the  conduct  of  Cyrus,  who  was  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  a  mere  shepherd’s  boy,  complained  to 
king  Astyages,  and  thus  became  the  means  of  dis- 
?  covering  that  Cyrus  was  the  son  of  Mandane  and 
the  grandson  of  Astyages.  (Herod,  i.  114 — 116.) 

1  Two  Persians  of  this  name  occur  in  Herodotus 
(ix.  122),  and  Aeschylus.  (Pers.  29,  294.)  [L.S.] 
ARTEMICHA.  [Cleinis.] 
ARTEMIDO'RUS  (’A pre/iiScopos).  1.  Sur¬ 
name^.  Akistophanius,  and  also  Pseudo-Aristo- 
phanius,  from  his  being  a  disciple  of  the  celebrated 
grammarian  Aristophanes,  of  Byzantium  at  Alex¬ 
andria.  Artemidorus  himself  was,  therefore,  a 
contemporary  of  Aristarchus,  and  likewise  a  gram¬ 
marian.  He  is  mentioned  by  Athenaeus  (iv.  p. 
182)  as  the  author  of  a  work  ire  pi  A  cvpldos,  the 
nature  of  which  is  not  clear,  and  of  A e£eis  or  y\&cr- 
crai  d^apTvriKa'i,  that  is,  a  dictionary  of  technical 
i  terms  and  expressions  used  in  the  art  of  cookery. 
(Athen.  i.  p.  5,  ix.  p.  387,  xiv.  pp.  662,  663; 
Suidas,  s.  vv.,  'ApTepldoopos  and  Ttp.ccytSas  ;  Ero- 
tian  in  A daiov.)  Some  MSS.  of  Theocritus  con- 
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tain,  under  the  name  of  Artemidorus,  an  epigram 
of  two  lines  on  the  collection  of  bucolic  poems 
which  perhaps  belongs  to  our  grammarian.  (Theo- 
crit.  p.  806,  ed.  Kiessling ;  Anthol.  Grccec.  ix.  n. 
205.) 

2.  Of  Ascalon,  wrote  a  history  of  Bithynia, 
and  is  mentioned  by  Stephanus  of  Byzantium  (s.  v. 
’AcTKaXoov)  as  one  of  the  distinguished  persons  of 
that  place. 

3.  Of  Cnidus,  a  son  of  Theopompus,  and  a 
friend  of  Julius  Caesar  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  656),  was  a 
rhetorician,  and  taught  the  Greek  language  at 
Rome.  At  the  time  when  the  plot  was  formed 
against  the  life  of  Caesar,  b.  c.  43,  Artemidorus, 
who  had  heard  of  it,  cautioned  Caesar  by  a  letter, 
and  urged  him  to  take  care  of  himself;  but  the 
warning  was  not  heeded.  (Plut.  Cues.  65 ;  Zo- 
naras,  vol.  i.  p.  491,  ed.  Paris.) 

4.  Daldianus,  was  a  native  of  Ephesus,  but  is 
usually  called  Daldianus  (AaASta^os),  to  distin¬ 
guish  him  from  the  geographer  Artemidorus  (Lu¬ 
cian,  Philopatr.  22),  since  his  mother  was  born  at 
Daldia  or  Daldis,  a  small  town  in  Lydia.  Arte¬ 
midorus  himself  also  preferred  the  surname  of 
Daldianus  ( Oneirocr .  iii.  66),  which  seems  to  have 
been  a  matter  of  pride  with  him,  as  the  Daldian 
Apollo  Mystes  gave  him  the  especial  commission 
to  write  a  work  on  dreams.  ( Oneirocr .  ii.  70.) 
He  lived  at  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius 
and  M.  Aurelius,  as  we  may  infer  from  several 
passages  of  his  work  (i.  28,  66,  iv.  1),  though 
some  writers  have  placed  him  in  the  reign  of  Con¬ 
stantine,  and  others  identify  him  with  the  friend 
of  Pliny  the  younger,  and  son-in-law  of  Musonius. 
(Plin.  Epist.  iii.  1 1.)  But  the  passages  of  Artemi- 
dorus’s  own  work  cited  above,  place  the  question 
beyond  all  doubt.  Artemidorus  is  the  author  of  a 
work  on  the  interpretation  of  dreams  (’ Oveiponpi - 
rued),  in  five  books,  which  is  still  extant.  He 
collected  the  materials  for  this  work  by  very  ex¬ 
tensive  reading  (he  asserts  that  he  had  read  all 
the  books  on  the  subject),  on  his  travels  through 
Asia,  Greece,  Italy,  and  the  Grecian  islands. 
( Oneir .  Prooem.  lib.  i.)  He  himself  intimates  that 
he  had  written  several  works,  and  from  Suidas 
and  Eudocia  we  may  infer,  that  one  was  called 
oiwvov  nomad,  and  the  other  xejpocrK07rtKd.  Along 
with  his  occupations  on  these  subjects,  he  also 
practised  as  a  physician.  From  his  work  on 
dreams,  it  is  clear  that  he  was  acquainted  with 
the  principal  productions  of  more  ancient  writers 
on  the  subject,  and  his  object  is  to  prove,  that 
in  dreams  the  future  is  revealed  to  man,  and  to 
clear  the  science  of  interpreting  them  from  the 
abuses  with  which  the  fashion  of  the  time  had 
surrounded  it.  He  does  not  attempt  to  establish 
his  opinion  by  philosophical  reasoning,  but  by 
appealing  to  facts  partly  recorded  in  history,  partly 
derived  from  oral  tradition  of  the  people,  and  partly 
from  his  own  experience.  On  the  last  point  he 
places  great  reliance,  especially  as  he  believed  that 
he  was  called  to  his  task  by  Apollo,  (ii.  70.) 
This  makes  him  conceited,  and  raises  him  above 
all  fear  of  censure.  The  first  two  books  are  dedi¬ 
cated  to  Cassius  Maximus.  The  third  and  fourth 
are  inscribed  to  his  son.  The  fifth  book  is,  pro¬ 
perly  speaking,  an  independent  work,  the  title  of 
which  is  irepl  oveipwv  dva§dcreoov,  and  which  con¬ 
tains  a  collection  of  interesting  dreams,  which 
were  believed  to  have  been  realized.  The  style  of 
the  work  is  simple,  correct,  and  elegant ;  and  this. 
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together  with  the  circumstance  that  Artemidorus 
has  often  occasion  to  allude  to  or  explain  ancient 
manners  and  usages,  give  to  it  a  peculiar  value. 
The  work  has  also  great  interest,  because  it  shews 
us  in  what  manner  the  ancients  symbolized  and  in¬ 
terpreted  certain  events  of  ordinary  life,  which,  when 
well  understood,  throws  light  on  various  points  of 
ancient  mythology.  The  first  edition  of  the  Onei- 
rocritica  is  that  of  Aldus,  Venice,  1518,  8vo. ;  the 
next  is  that  of  Rigaltius (Paris,  1603,  4to.),  which 
contains  a  valuable  commentary ;  however,  it 
goes  down  only  to  the  68th  chapter  of  the  second 
book.  The  last  edition  is  that  of  J.  G.  Reiff, 
Leipzig,  1805,  2  vols.  8vo.  It  contains  the  notes 
of  Rigaltius,  and  some  by  Reiske  and  the  editor. 

5.  A  Megaric  philosopher,  who,  according  to 
Diogenes  Laertius  (ix.  53),  wrote  a  work  against 
Chrysippus. 

6.  Of  Ephesus,  a  Greek  geographer,  who  lived 
about  b.  c.  100.  He  made  voyages  round  the 
coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  the  Red  Sea,  and 
apparently  even  in  the  southern  ocean.  lie  also 
visited  Iberia  and  Gaul,  and  corrected  the  accounts 
of  Eratosthenes  respecting  those  countries.  We 
know  that  in  his  description  of  Asia  he  stated  the 
distances  of  places  from  one  another,  and  that  the 
countries  beyond  the  river  Tanais  were  unknown 
to  him.  The  work  in  which  he  gave  the  results 
of  his  investigations,  is  called  by  Marcianus  of 
Heracleia,  a  nep'nrAovs,  and  seems  to  be  the  same 
as  the  one  more  commonly  called  rd  yecoy patpov- 
geva,  or  ra  rrjs  yeaypacpias  /3l§A'lu.  It  consisted 
of  eleven  books,  of  which  Marcianus  afterwards 
made  an  abridgement.  The  original  work,  which 
was  highly  valued  by  the  ancients,  and  is  quoted 
in  innumerable  passages  by  Strabo,  Stephanus  of 
Byzantium,  Pliny,  Isidorus,  and  others,  is  lost ; 
but  we  possess  many  small  fragments  and  some 
larger  ones  of  Marcianus’  abridgement,  which  con¬ 
tain  the  periplus  of  the  Pontus  Euxeinus,  and  ac¬ 
counts  of  Bithynia  and  Paphlagonia.  The  loss  of 
this  important  work  is  to  be  regretted,  not  onty  on 
account  of  the  geographical  information  which  it 
contained,  but  also  because  the  author  entered  into 
the  description  of  the  manners  and  costumes  of 
the  nations  he  spoke  of.  The  fragments  of  Arte¬ 
midorus  were  first  collected  and  published  by  D. 
Hbschel  in  his  Geographica,  Aug.  Vindel.  1600, 
4to.  The  best  collection  is  that  in  Hudson’s  Geo- 
graphi  Minores,  vol.  i.  Two  small  fragments,  not 
contained  in  Hudson,  have  been  published  by  Van 
Goens  in  his  edition  of  Porphyrius’s  Antrum  Nym- 
pharum,  p.  87,  and  a  third,  containing  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  Nile  is  printed  in  Aretin’s  Beitrage  zur 
Gesch.  und  Lit.  vol.  ii.  p.  49,  &c.  (Vossius,  de 
Hid.  Graec.  p.  185,  with  the  notes  of  Wester- 
mann.)  Athenaeus  (iii.  p.  Ill)  ascribes  to  this 
Artemidorus  a  work  entitled  Tcoiu/rd  virogvrigaTa. 
(Comp.  Ukert,  Geoqr.  der  Griech.  u.  Bom.  i.  2,  p. 
141,  &c.,  250.) 

7.  A  son-in-law  of  Musonius,  the  philosopher, 
was  himself  likewise  a  philosopher,  and  a  friend  of 
Pliny  the  younger,  one  of  whose  letters  (iii.  11)  is 
full  of  his  praise. 

8.  Of  Parion,  an  astronomer,  whose  views  of 
his  science  are  recorded  by  Seneca.  (Quacst.  Nat. 
i.  4,  vii.  13.) 

9.  Of  Tarsus,  a  grammarian,  whom  Strabo 
(xiv.  p.  6 75)  mentions  as  one  of  the  distinguished 
persons  of  that  place.  It  is  not  impossible  that  he 
may  be  the  same  as  the  one  to  whose  grammatical 
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or  lexicographical  works  reference  is  made  by  the 
Scholiast  on  Aristophanes  (  Vesp.  1 1  39, 1 164, 1231 ; 
Comp.  Phot.  s.  v.  t eordfem  ;  Etym.  M.  s.  vv.  apis- 
kvBtjs  and  dp/iw),  though  the  work  or  works  here 
referred  to  may  also  belong  to  No.  1. 

10.  Of  Tralles,  a  celebrated  pugilist,  Avho 
lived  about  a.  d.  69.  (Paus.  vi.  14.  §  1  ;  Martial, 
vi.  77.) 

1 1.  The  author  of  elegies  on  love.  (Jlepl  epccros, 

Eratosth.  Catast.  31.)  There  are  many  more  per¬ 
sons  of  the  name  of  Artemidorus  who  are  mentioned 
in  ancient  writers ;  but  as  nothing  is  known  about 
them,  we  refer  to  the  list  in  Fabricius  (Bibl.  Graec. 
v.  p.263),  to  which  some  supplements  are  given 
by  Van  Goens.  ( l .  c.)  [L.  S.] 

ARTEMIDO/RUS(’A preulbwoos).  1.  A  Greek 
physician,  quoted  by  Caelius  Aurelianus  ( De  Morb. 
Acut.  ii.  31,  iii.  14, 15,  pp.  146,  224,  227),  who  was 
a  native  of  Side  in  Pamphylia,  and  a  follower  of 
Erasistratus.  He  must  have  lived  some  time  between 
the  third  century  B.  c.  and  the  second  century 
after  Christ.  He  may  perhaps  be  the  .person 
quoted  by  Galen  without  any  distinguishing  epi¬ 
thet  (De  Compos.  Medicam.  sec.  Locos ,  v.  3,  vol. 
xii.  p.  828),  but  he  is  probably  not  the  same  person 
as  the  Artemidorus  oluviar ys  who  is  mentioned  by 
the  same  author.  ( Comment .  in  Hippocr.  “ De  Rat. 
Viet,  in  Morb.  Ac.’’’’  i.  15.  vol.  xv.  p.  444.) 

2.  Artemidorus  Capito  ( ’A pregibccpos  6 
KavLToor),  a  Greek  physician  and  grammarian 
at  Rome,  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Hadrian, 
A.  d.  117—138,  who  published  an  edition  of  the 
works  of  Hippocrates,  which  Galen  tells  us  ( Com¬ 
ment .  in  Hippocr.  “  De  Nat.  Horn."  vol.  xv.  p.  21) 
was  not  only  much  valued  by  the  emperor  him¬ 
self,  but  was  also  much  esteemed  even  in  Galen’s 
time.  He  is,  however,  accused  of  making  con¬ 
siderable  changes  in  the  text,  and  of  altering  the 
old  readings  and  modernizing  the  language.  He 
was  a  relation  of  Dioscorides,  who  also  edited  the 
works  of  Hippocrates,  and  he  is  frequently  men¬ 
tioned  by  Galen.  ( Comment .  in  Hippocr.  “  De 
Humor.'''  vol.  xvi.  p.  2  ;  Gloss.  Hippocr.  vol.  xix. 
p.  83,  &c.)  He  may  perhaps  be  the  person  some¬ 
times  quoted  simply  by  the  name  of  Capito. 
[Capito.] 

3.  Artemidorus  Cornelius,  a  physician,  who 

was  born  at  Perga  in  Pamphylia,  or,  according  to 
some  editions  of  Cicero,  at  Pergamus  in  Mysia. 
He  was  one  of  the  unprincipled  agents  of  Verres, 
whom  he  first  assisted  in  his  robbery  of  the  temple 
of  Diana  at  Perga,  when  he  was  legatus  to  Cn. 
Dolabella  in  Cilicia,  b.  c.  79  (Cic.  2  Verr.  i.  20, 
iii.  21)  ;  and  afterwards  attended  him  in  Sicily 
during  his  praetorship,  b.  c.  72 — 69,  where,  among 
other  infamous  acts,  he  was  one  of  the  judges 
( recuperatores )  in  the  case  of  Nympho.  His  ori¬ 
ginal  name  appears  to  have  been  Artemidorus ;  he 
was  probably  at  first  a  slave,  and  afterwards,  on 
being  freed  by  his  master,  (perhaps  Cn.  Cornelius 
Dolabella,)  took  the  name  of  Cornelius.  Cicero 
calls  him  in  one  place  “  Cornelius  medicus  ”  (2 
Verr.  iii.  1 1 ),  in  another  “  Artemidorus  Pergaeus” 
(c.  21),  and  in  a  third  “  Artemidorus  Cornelius” 
(c.  49)  ;  but  it  is  plain  that  in  each  passage  he 
refers  to  the  same  individual,  though  Ernesti  has 
in  his  Index  Historicus  considered  them  as  three 
different  persons.  [W.  A.  G.j 

ARTEMI DO'RUS,  a  painter,  who  lived  at  the 
close  of  the  first  century  after  Christ.  (Martial, 
v.  40.)  [C.  P.  M.J 
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A'RTEMIS  OApreyis),  one  of  the  great  divini¬ 
ties  of  the  Greeks.  Her  name  is  usually  derived 
from  dpre/xris ,  uninjured,  healthy,  vigorous  ;  accord¬ 
ing  to  which  she  would  be  the  goddess  who  is  her¬ 
self  inviolate  and  vigorous,  and  also  grants  strength 
and  health  to  others.  (Plat.  Cratyl.  p.  406,  b. ; 
Strab.  xiv.  p.  635  ;  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  pp.  32,  577, 
1732.)  According  to  the  Homeric  account  and 
Hesiod  ( Theog .  918)  she  was  the  daughter  of  Zeus 
and  Leto,  whence  Aeschylus  {Sept.  148)  calls  her 
A?7Ta>7 eVeia.  She  was  the  sister  of  Apollo,  and 
born  with  him  at  the  same  time  in  the  island  of 
Delos.  According  to  a  tradition  which  Pausanias 
(viii.  37.  §  3)  found  in  Aeschylus,  Artemis  was  a 
daughter  of  Demeter,  and  not  of  Leto,  while  ac¬ 
cording  to  an  Egyptian  story  (Herod,  ii.  156)  she 
was  the  daughter  of  Dionysus  and  Isis,  and  Leto 
was  only  her  nurse.  But  these  and  some  other 
legends  are  only  the  results  of  the  identification  of 
the  Greek  Artemis  with  other  local  or  foreign 
divinities.  The  place  of  her  birth  is  for  the  same 
reason  not  the  same  in  all  traditions  :  some  say 
that  it  was  the  grove  of  Ortygia  near  Ephesus 
(Tacit.  Annal.  iii.  61 ;  Schol.  ad  Pind.  Nem.  i.  1), 
others  that  it  was  Crete  (Diod.  v.  72),  and  others 
again,  that  she  was  the  sister  of  Apollo,  but  born 
somewhat  earlier,  so  that  she  was  able  to  assist 
Leto  in  giving  birth  to  Apollo.  (Orph  Hymn.  34. 
5;  Spanheim,  ad  Callim.  p.  476,  &c.)  In  the  de¬ 
scription  of  the  nature  and  character  of  this  god¬ 
dess,  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  between  the 
different  points  of  view  from  which  the  Greeks 
regarded  her,  and  also  between  the  really  Greek 
Artemis  and  certain  foreign  divinities,  who  for 
some  resemblance  or  another  were  identified  by 
the  Greeks  with  their  own  Artemis, 

1.  Artemis  as  the  sister  of  Apollo,  is  a  kind  of 
female  Apollo,  that  is,  she  as  a  female  divinity  re¬ 
presented  the  same  idea  that  Apollo  did  as  a  male 
divinity.  This  relation  between  the  two  is  in 
many  other  cases  described  as  the  relation  of  hus¬ 
band  and  wife,  and  there  seems  to  have  been  a 
tradition  which  actually  described  Artemis  as  the 
wife  of  Apollo.  (Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  1197.) 
In  the  character  of  sister  of  Apollo,  Artemis  is 
like  her  brother  armed  with  a  bow,  quiver,  and 
arrows,  and  sends  plague  and  death  among  men 
and  animals  :  she  is  a  S-ed  airoAAovaa.  Sudden 
deaths,  but  more  especially  those  of  women,  are 
described  as  the  effect  of  her  arrows.  (Horn.  II. 
vi.  205,  427,  &c.,  xix.  59,  xxi.  483,  &c. ;  Od.  xi. 
172,  &c.,  324,  xv.  478,  xviii.  202,  xx.  61,  &c.,  v. 
124,  &c.)  She  also  acts  sometimes  in  conjunction 
with  her  brother.  ( Od .  xv.  410;  II.  xxiv.  606.) 
As  Apollo  was  not  only  a  destructive  god,  but  also 
averted  the  evils  which  it  was  in  his  power  to  in¬ 
flict,  so  Artemis  was  at  the  same  time  a  3-ea  crd>- 
Tmpa  ;  that  is,  she  cured  and  alleviated  the  suffer¬ 
ings  of  mortals.  Thus,  for  instance,  she  healed 
Aeneas,  when  he  was  wounded  and  carried  into 
the  temple  of  Apollo.  {II.  v.  447.)  In  the 
Trojan  war  she  sided,  like  Apollo,  with  the 
Trojans.  The  man  whom  she  looked  graciously 
upon  was  prosperous  in  his  fields  and  flocks,  his 
household  was  thriving,  and  he  died  in  old  age. 
(Callim.  Hymn,  in  Dian.  129,  &c.)  She  was 
more  especially  the  protectress  of  the  young, 
whence  the  epithets  Traidorpocpos,  novporpocpos,  and 
^iAo/reTpal  (comp.  Diod.  v.  73)  ;  and  Aeschylus 
{Agam.  142)  calls  her  the  protectress  of  young 
sucking-animals,  and  of  the  game  ranging  through 
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the  forests  of  the  mountains.  Artemis  thus  also 
came  to  be  regarded  as  the  goddess  of  the  flocks 
and  the  chase  :  she  is  the  huntress  among  the  im¬ 
mortals  ;  she  is  called  the  stag-killer  (eAcup^&oAos), 
the  lover  of  the  tumult  connected  with  the  chase 
(KeAcJem?)),  and  dyporepa.  {It.  xxi.  511,  485, 
&c. ;  Horn.  Hymn,  in  Dian.  10.)  Artemis  is 
moreover,  like  Apollo,  unmarried  ;  she  is  a  maiden- 
divinity  never  conquered  by  love.  (Soph.  Elect. 
1220.)  The  priests  and  priestesses  devoted  to  her 
service  were  bound  to  live  pure  and  chaste,  and 
trangressions  of  their  vows  of  chastity  were  severely 
punished.  .(Paus.  vii.  19.  §  1.  viii.  13.  §  1.)  She 
was  worshipped  in  several  places  together  with  her 
brother  ;  and  the  worship  of  both  divinities  was 
believed  to  have  come  from  the  Hyperboreans,  and 
Llyperborean  maidens  brought  sacrifices  to  Delos. 
(Herod,  ii.  32,  35.)  The  laurel  was  sacred  to 
both  divinities,  and  both  were  regarded  as  the 
founders  and  protectors  of  towns  and  streets. 
(Paus.  i.  38.  §  6,  iii.  24.  §  6,  viii.  36,  in  fin. ; 
Aeschyl.  Sept.  450  ;  Callim.  Hymn,  in  Dian.  34.) 

There  are,  however,  some  points  also,  in  which 
there  is  no  resemblance  between  Artemis  and 
Apollo :  she  has  nothing  to  do  with  music  or 
poetry,  nor  is  there  any  trace  of  her  having  been 
regarded  as  an  oracular  divinity  like  Apollo.  Re¬ 
specting  the  real  and  original  character  of  Artemis 
as  the  sister  of  Apollo,  we  encounter  the  same 
difficulties  as  those  mentioned  in  the  article 
Apollo,  viz.  as  to  whether  she  was  a  purely  spi¬ 
ritual  and  ethical  divinity,  as  Muller  thinks,  or 
whether  she  was  the  representative  of  some  power 
in  physical  nature ;  and  the  question  must  be 
decided  here  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  case  of 
Apollo.  When  Apollo  was  regarded  as  identical 
with  the  sun  or  Helios,  nothing  was  more  natural 
than  that  his  sister  should  be  regarded  as  Selene 
or  the  moon,  and  accordingly  the  Greek  Artemis 
is,  at  least  in  later  times,  the  goddess  of  the  moon. 
Buttmann  and  Hermann  consider  this  idea  of  Ar¬ 
temis  being  the  moon  as  the  fundamental  one  from 
which  all  the  others  are  derived.  But,  at  any 
rate,  the  idea  of  Artemis  being  the  goddess  of  the 
moon,  must  be  confined  to  Artemis  the  sister  of 
Apollo,  and  is  not  applicable  to  the  Arcadian,  Tau- 
rian,  or  Ephesian  Artemis. 

2.  The  Arcadian  Artemis  is  a  goddess  of  the 
nymphs,  and  was  worshipped  as  such  in  Arcadia 
in  very  early  times.  Her  sanctuaries  and  temples 
were  more  numerous  in  this  country  than  in  any 
other  part  of  Greece.  There  was  no  connexion 
between  the  Arcadian  Artemis  and  Apollo,  nor 
are  there  any  traces  here  of  the  ethical  character 
which  is  so  prominent  in  Artemis,  the  sister  of 
Apollo.  These  circumstances,  together  with  the 
fact,  that  her  surnames  and  epithets  in  Arcadia  are 
nearly  all  derived  from  the  mountains,  rivers,  and 
lakes,  shew  that  here  she  was  the  representative  of 
some  part  or  power  of  nature.  In  Arcadia  she 
hunted  with  her  nymphs  on  Taygetus,  Eryman- 
thus,  and  Maenalus ;  twenty  nymphs  accompanied 
her  during  the  chase,  and  with  sixty  others,  daugh¬ 
ters  of  Oceanus,  she  held  her  dances  in  the  forests 
of  the  mountains.  Her  bow,  quiver,  and  arrows, 
were  made  by  Hephaestus,  and  Pan  provided  her 
with  dogs.  Her  chariot  was  drawn  by  four  stags 
with  golden  antlers.  (Callim.  Hymn .  in  Dian. 
13,  81,  90,  &c. ;  Apollod.  ii.  5.  §  3 ;  Pind.  Ol. 
iii,  51.)  Her  temples  and  sanctuaries  in  Arcadia 
were  usually  near  lakes  or  rivers,  whence  she  was 
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called  AL/LivrjTis  or  \ip.va'ia.  (Paus.  ii.  7.  §  6,  iii. 
23.  §  6,  iv.  4.  §  2,  31.  §  3,  viii.  53.  §  5.)  In  the 
precincts  of  her  sanctuaries  there  were  often  sacred 
wells,  as  at  Corinth.  (Paus.  ii.  3.  §  5,  iii.  20.  §  7.) 
As  a  nymph,  Artemis  also  appears  in  connexion 
with  river  gods,  as  with  Alpheius  [Alpheius], 
and  thus  it  is  intelligible  why  fish  were  sacred  to 
her.  (Diod.  v.  3.) 

3.  The  Taurian  Artemis.  The  legends  of  this 
goddess  are  mystical,  and  her  worship  was  orgiastic 
and  connected,  at  least  in  early  times,  with  human 
sacrifices.  According  to  the  Greek  legend  there 
was  in  Tauris  a  goddess,  whom  the  Greeks  for 
some  reason  identified  with  their  own  Artemis, 
and  to  whom  all  strangers  that  were  thrown  on 
the  coast  of  Tauris,  were  sacrificed.  (Eurip.  Iph. 
Taur.  36.)  Iphigeneia  and  Orestes  brought  her 
image  from  thence,  and  landed  at  Brauron  in  At¬ 
tica,  whence  the  goddess  derived  the  name  of  Brau- 
ronia.  (Paus.  i.  23.  §  9,  33.  §  1,  iii.  16,  in  fin.) 
The  Brauronian  Artemis  was  worshipped  at  Athens 
and  Sparta,  and  in  the  latter  place  the  boys  were 
scourged  at  her  altar  in  such  a  manner  that  it  be¬ 
came  sprinkled  with  their  blood.  This  cruel  cere¬ 
mony  was  believed  to  have  been  introduced  by 
Lycurgus,  instead  of  the  human  sacrifices  which 
had  until  then  been  offered  to  her.  (Diet,  of  Ant. 
s.  v.  Bpavpd>VLa  and  Ai apaariycoais.)  Her  name 
at  Sparta  was  Orthia,  with  reference  to  the  phal¬ 
lus,  or  because  her  statue  stood  erect.  According 
to  another  tradition,  Orestes  and  Iphigeneia  con¬ 
cealed  the  image  of  the  Taurian  goddess  in  a  bun¬ 
dle  of  brushwood,  and  carried  it  to  Aricia  in  La- 
tium.  [Aricina.]  Iphigeneia,  who  was  at  first 
to  have  been  sacrificed  to  Artemis,  and  then  be¬ 
came  her  priestess,  was  afterwards  identified  with 
the  goddess  (Herod,  iv.  103;  Paus.  i.  43.  §  1), 
who  was  worshipped  in  some  parts  of  Greece,  as  at 
Hermione,  under  the  name  of  Iphigeneia.  (Paus. 
ii.  35.  §  1.)  Some  traditions  stated,  that  Artemis 
made  Iphigeneia  immortal,  in  the  character  of  He¬ 
cate,  the  goddess  of  the  moon.  [Hecate.]  A 
kindred  divinity,  if  not  the  same  as  the  Taurian 
Artemis,  is  Artemis  ravponoXos,  whose  worship 
was  connected  with  bloody  sacrifices,  and  who  pro¬ 
duced  madness  in  the  minds  of  men,  at  least  the 
chorus  in  the  Ajax  of  Sophocles,  describes  the 
madness  of  Ajax  as  the  work  of  this  divinity.  In 
the  legends  about  the  Taurian  Artemis,  it  seems 
that  separate  local  traditions  of  Greece  are  mixed 
up  with  the  legends  of  some  Asiatic  divinity, 
whose  symbol  in  the  heaven  was  the  moon,  and 
on  the  earth  the  cow. 

4.  The  Ephesian  Artemis  was  a  divinity  totally 
distinct  from  the  Greek  goddess  of  the  same  name. 
She  seems  to  have  been  the  personification  of  the 
fructifying  and  all-nourishing  powers  of  nature. 
It  is  an  opinion  almost  universally  adopted,  that 
she  was  an  ancient  Asiatic  divinity  whose  worship 
the  Greeks  found  established  in  Ionia,  when  they 
settled  there,  and  that,  for  some  resemblance  they 
discovered,  they  applied  to  her  the  name  of  Arte¬ 
mis.  As  soon  as  this  identity  of  the  Asiatic  god¬ 
dess  with  the  Greek  Artemis  was  recognised,  other 
features,  also  originally  peculiar  to  the  Greek  Ar¬ 
temis,  were  transferred  to  her;  and  thus  she  is 
called  a  daughter  of  Leto,  who  gave  birth  to  her  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Ephesus.  Her  original  cha¬ 
racter  is  sufficiently  clear  from  the  fact,  that  her 
priests  were  eunuchs,  and  that  her  image  in  the 
magnificent  temple  of  Ephesus  represented  her 
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with  many  breasts  (iroXypaaTos).  The  whole  fi¬ 
gure  of  the  goddess  resembled  a  mummy  :  her 
head  was  surmounted  with  a  mural  crown  (corona 
murulis\  and  the  lower  part  of  her  body,  which 
ended  in  a  point,  like  a  pyramid  upside  down,  was 
covered  with  figures  of  mystical  animals.  (Strab. 
xiv.  p.  641  ;  Paus.  iv.  31.  §  6,  vii.  5.  §  2.)  The 
symbol  of  this  divinity  was  a  bee,  and  her  high- 
priest  bore  the  name  of  king  (taariv).  Her  worship 
was  said  to  have  been  established  at  Ephesus  by 
the  Amazons.  (Paus.  ii.  7.  §  4,  viii.  12.  §  1;  He- 
sych.  and  Suid.  s.v.  eaaijv,') 

Respecting  some  other  divinities,  or  attributes  of 
divinities,  which  were  likewise  regarded  as  identi¬ 
cal  with  Artemis  in  Greece,  see  Britomartis, 
Dictynna,  and  Eileithyia.  The  Romans  iden¬ 
tified  their  goddess  Diana  with  the  Greek  Artemis, 
and  at  a  comparatively  early  time  they  transferred 
to  their  own  goddess  all  the  peculiar  features  of 
the  Greek  Artemis.  [Diana.]  The  worship  of 
Artemis  was  universal  in  all  Greece,  in  Delos, 
Crete,  Sicily,  and  southern  Italy,  but  more  especi¬ 
ally  in  Arcadia  and  the  whole  of  the  Peloponnesus. 
The  sacrifices  offered  to  the  Brauronian  Artemis 
consisted  of  stags  and  goats  ;  in  Thrace  dogs  were 
offered  to  Artemis.  Among  the  animals  sacred  to 
the  Greek  Artemis  we  may  mention  the  stag,  boar, 
dog,  and  others ;  the  fir-tree  was  likewise  sacred 
to  her. 

It  is  impossible  to  trace  the  various  relations  in 
which  Artemis  appears  to  us  to  one  common  source, 
or  to  one  fundamental  idea :  the  verv  manner  in 
which  such  a  complicated  mythus  was  formed  ren¬ 
ders  the  attempt  futile,  or,  to  say  the  least,  forced. 
In  the  case  of  Artemis,  it  is  evident,  that  new  ele¬ 
ments  and  features  were  added  in  various  places  to 
the  ancient  local  mythus  ;  the  worship  of  one  divi¬ 
nity  is  identified  with  that  of  another,  and  the 
legends  of  the  two  are  mixed  up  into  one,  or  those 
ot  the  one  are  transferred  to  the  other,  whose  le¬ 
gends  then  sink  into  oblivion. 

The  representations  of  the  Greek  Artemis  in 
works  of  art  are  different  accordingly  as  she  is  re¬ 
presented  either  as  a  huntress,  or  as  the  goddess  of 
the  moon  ;  yet  in  either  case  she  appears  as  a  youth¬ 
ful  and  vigorous  divinity,  as  becomes  the  sister  of 
Apollo.  As  the  huntress,  she  is  tall,  nimble,  and  has 
small  hips  ;  her  forehead  is  high,  her  e}Tes  glancing 
freely  about,  and  her  hair  tied  up  behind  in  such  a 
manner,  that  some  locks  float  down  her  neck ;  her 
breast  is  covered,  and  the  legs  up  to  the  knees  are 
naked,  the  rest  being  covered  by  the  chlamys. 
Her  attributes  are  the  bow,  quiver,  and  arrows,  or 
a  spear,  stags,  and  dogs.  As  the  goddess  of  the 
moon,  she  wears  a  long  robe  which  reaches  down 
to  her  feet,  a  veil  covers  her  head,  and  above  her 
forehead  rises  the  crescent  of  the  moon.  In  her 
hand  she  often  appears  holding  a  torch.  (Mitscher- 
lich,  de  Diana  Sospita,  Gottingen,  1821  ;  Muller, 
Dorians ,  book  ii.  c.  9  ;  Museo  Pio-Clem.  i.  30  ; 
Hirt.  Mythol.  Bilderh.  i.  p.  37.)  [L.  S.] 

ARTEMPSIA  (’A pTe/Luaia).  1.  A  queen  of 

Halicarnassus,  Cos,  Nisyros,  and  Calydna,  who 
ruled  over  these  places  as  a  vassal  of  the  Persian 
empire  in  the  reign  of  Xerxes  I.  She  was  a  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Lygdamis,  and  on  the  death  of  her  husband, 
she  succeeded  him  as  queen.  When  Xerxes  in¬ 
vaded  Greece,  she  voluntarily  joined  his  fleet  with 
five  beautiful  ships,  and  in  the  battle  of  Salamis 
(b.  c.  480)  she  distinguished  herself  by  her  pru¬ 
dence,  courage,  and  perseverance,  for  which  she 
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;:was  afterwards  highly  honoured  by  the  Persian 
jfking.  (Herod,  vii.  99,  viii.  68,  87,  &c.,  93,  101, 
j&c. ;  Polyaen.  viii.  53;  Paus.  iii.  11.  §  3.)  Ac¬ 
ts  cording  to  a  tradition  preserved  in  Photius  {Bibl. 
ip.  153,  a.,  ed.  Bekker),  she  put  an  end  to  her  life 
Bin  a  romantic  manner.  She  was  in  love,  it  is  said, 
1  with  Dardanus,  a  youth  of  Abydos,  and  as  her  pas- 
nsion  was  not  returned,  she  avenged  herself  by  put¬ 
ting  his  eyes  out  while  he  was  asleep.  This  ex- 
incited  the  anger  of  the  gods,  and  an  oracle  com- 
ilmanded  her  to  go  to  Leucas,  where  she  threw 
ilherself  from  the  rock  into  the  sea.  She  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  her  son  Pisindelis.  Respecting  the 
qimport  of  the  phrase  in  regard  to  lovers,  “to  leap 
qfrom  the  Leucadian  rock,”  see  Sappho. 

§  2.  The  sister,  wife,  and  successor  of  the  Carian 

n  prince  Mausolus.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Heca- 
otomnus,  and  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  she 
g  reigned  for  two  years,  from  B.  c.  352  to  B.  c.  350. 
nHer  administration  was  conducted  on  the  same 
::  principles  as  that  of  her  husband,  whence  she  sup¬ 
ported  the  oligarchical  party  in  the  island  of  Rhodes. 
if(Diod.  xvi.  36,  45 ;  Hem.  de  Rhod.  Libert,  pp. 
8193,  197,  198.)  She  is  renowned  in  history  for 
"  her  extraordinary  grief  at  the  death  of  her  husband 
Mausolus.  She  is  said  to  have  mixed  his  ashes  in 
:her  daily  drink,  and  to  have  gradually  died  away 
l  in  grief  during  the  two  years  that  she  survived 
a  him.  She  induced  the  most  eminent  Greek  rheto- 
:i  ricians  to  proclaim  his  praise  in  their  oratory ;  and 
q  to  perpetuate  his  memory  she  built  at  Halicarnassus 
the  celebrated  monument,  Mausoleum,  which  was 
regarded  as  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world, 
and  whose  name  subsequently  became  the  generic 
term  for  any  splendid  sepulchral  monument.  (Cic. 
;  Tusc.  iii.  31  ;  Strabo,  xiv.  p.  656  ;  Gellius,  x.  18  ; 
Plin.  H.  JV.  xxv.  36,  xxxvi.  4.  §  9  ;  Val.  Max.  iv. 
6.  ext.  1  ;  Suid.  Harpocr.  s.  vv.  'Apre/aiaia  and 
MafcrwAos-.)  Another  celebrated  monument  was 
erected  by  her  in  the  island  of  Rhodes,  to  com¬ 
memorate  her  success  in  making  herself  mistress  of 
the  island.  The  Rhodians,  after  recovering  their 
liberty,  made  it  inaccessible,  whence  it  was  called 
in  later  times  the  ‘'ASarou.  (Vitruv.  ii.  8.)  [L.  S.] 
ARTEMI'SIUS,  a  physician  who  is  quoted  by 
Marcellus  Empiricus  {De  Medicam.  c.  36.  p.  410), 
and  who  must  therefore  have  lived  some  time  in  or 
before  the  fourth  century  after  Christ.  It  seems 
1  most  probable  that  he  is  the  same  person  who  is 
called  by  mistake  in  another  passage  Artemius. 
{Ibid.  c.  13.  p.  298.)  [W.  A.  G.] 

ARTEMIUS  ANASTA'SIUS.  [Anasta- 
SIUS  II.] 


A'RTEMON  (’ApTe^wp).  1.  Of  Cassandreia, 
a  learned  grammarian,  who  seems  to  have  lived 
after  b.  c.  316.  He  is  mentioned  by  Athenaeus 
(xii.  p.  515)  as  the  author  of — 1.  Ilept  auvaycoyfjs 
(according  to  others  avayccyrjs)  which 

would  either  be  on  collecting  books,  or  on  assigning 
books  to  their  proper  authors.  2.  Tlepl  fiigAlow 
Xppuews,  or  ITepl  X87?cre&’s  rc5v  tt €pl  rets  avvovaias 
aSop.ei'tov.  (Athen.  xv.  p.  694.)  He  is  perhaps  the 
same  as  the  author  of  a  work  ir epl  AiovvaiaKov 
vv(TTr)p.aTos,  quoted  by  Athenaeus  (xiv.  pp.  636, 
637),  without  any  distinguishing  epithet.  There 
is  also  a  work  on  painters  (7repl  fuiypacpoor)  which 
is  ascribed  to  one  Artemon.  (Harpocrat.  s.  v. 
TloXvyvuros.)  Fabricius  is  inclined  to  believe, 
that  our  Artemon  of  Cassandreia  is  the  one  of 
whom  Demetrius  {de  Elocut.  231)  speaks  as  the 
person  who  collected  letters  of  Aristotle. 


2.  Of  Clazomenae,  is  mentioned  by  Aelian 
{Hist.  An.  xii.  38)  as  the  author  of  '6pm  KXa£op.evioi, 
in  which  he  mentioned  that,  at  one  time,  the  terri¬ 
tory  of  Clazomenae  was  ravaged  by  a  winged  sow. 
Suidas  {s.  v.  ‘ Api<T?vos )  ascribes  to  him  a  work  on 
Homer  {Trepl  ' Op.ripov ),  of  which,  however,  not  a 
trace  is  now  extant. 

3.  A  Heretic,  who  seems  to  have  lived  about 
the  beginning  of  the  third  century  of  our  era.  It 
is  also  probable  that  he  resided  in  or  near  Rome, 
since  we  read  in  Photius  {Bibl.  p.  12,  a.,  ed.  Bek¬ 
ker),  that  the  celebrated  presbyter  Caius  (about 
a.  d.  210)  wrote  against  Artemon  and  his  heresies. 
From  the  synodal  letter  of  the  bishops  assembled 
at  Antioch  in  a.  d.  269,  who  deposed  the  heretic 
Paul  of  Samosata  (Euseb.  II.  E.  vii.  30),  it  seems 
clear  that  Artemon  was  regarded  in  the  East  as 
the  precursor  of  the  heresies  of  Paul,  and  perhaps 
also  that  Artemon  was  then  still  alive  ;  at  any  rate, 
however,  that  his  sect  was  still  in  existence.  Ar¬ 
temon  and  his  friend  Theodoras  denied  the  divinity 
of  Christ,  and  asserted,  that  he  was  merely  a  pro¬ 
phet  raised  by  his  virtues  above  all  others,  and 
that  God  had  made  use  of  him  for  the  good  of 
mankind.  (Euseb.  H.E.  v.  28  ;  Theodore t.  Haeret. 
fabul.  Ejoit.  ii.  4.)  These  opinions  were  probably 
supported  by  Artemon  and  his  followers,  the  Arte- 
monites,  by  philosophical  arguments ;  for  Eusebius 
states,  that  they  occupied  themselves  very  much 
with  philosophy  and  mathematics,  and  that  they 
made  use  of  them  in  their  interpretation  of  Scrip¬ 
ture.  They  are  charged  with  having  introduced 
forged  readings  into  the  text  of  the  Bible,  and  to 
have  omitted  certain  passages  from  the  copies  they 
used.  These  accusations,  however,  rest  on  rather 
weak  grounds.  (C.  H.  Stemmier  Diatribe  de  Seda 
Artemonitarum ,  Leipzig,  1730  ;  Schaff hausen,  His- 
toria  Artemonis  et  Artemonitarum,  Leipzig,  1737, 
4to.) 

4.  A  Lacedaemonian,  who  built  the  military 
engines  for  Pericles  in  his  war  against  Samos  in 
B.  c.  441.  (Pint.  Pericl.  27;  Diod.  xii.  28;  Schol. 
ad  Aristoph.  Acharn.  802.)  There  was  a  cele¬ 
brated  statue  of  this  Artemon  made  by  Polycletus. 
(Plin.  II.  N.  xxxiv.  19.  §  2.)  Servius  {ad  Aen. 
ix.  505)  confounds  him  with  Artemon  of  Clazo¬ 
menae. 

5.  Of  Magnesia,  is  known  only  as  the  author 
of  a  work  on  the  virtues  of  women  {irepl  rwv  Kar 
aperr/v  yvvai^i  Treirpayyarevp-euar  dipypp-dr cov), 
of  which  Sopater  made  an  abstract  (Phot.  Bibl.  p. 
103,  a.)  ;  but  both  the  original  and  the  abstract 
are  lost. 

6.  Called  Me\o7roidy,  from  his  being  a  melic 
poet,  appears  to  have  been  a  contemporary  of  the 
comic  poet  Aristophanes.  {Acharn.  830,  with  the 
Schol. ;  Suid.  s.  v.  ofav.)  It  is  usually  believed, 
that  he  is  the  author  of  the  two  epigrams  still  ex¬ 
tant  in  the  Anthologia  Graeca.  (xii.  55.  124.) 

7.  Of  Miletus,  wrote  a  work  on  the  interpre¬ 
tation  of  dreams  ( oveipoKpLTiKa ),  in  twenty-two 
books,  which  is  now  lost.  (Artemid.  Oneir.  ii.  49  ; 
Eustath.  ad  Horn.  II.  xvi.  p.  1119  ;  Tertull.  de 
Anim.  46  ;  Fulgent,  i.  13.) 

8.  Of  Pergamus,  a  Greek  rhetorician,  who 
wrote  a  history  of  Sicily,  which  is  now  lost,  but  is 
often  mentioned  by  the  grammarians.  (Schol.  ad 
Pind.Pytli.  i.  1,  32,  iii.  48  ;  Ol.  ii.  16,  v.  1;  Isth. 
ii.  Argum.;  Schol.  ad  Lycophr.  177.) 

9.  A  rhetorician,  who  seems  to  have  lived 
during  the  early  period  of  the  Roman  empire,  and 
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is  mentioned  several  times  by  Seneca,  who  has 
also  preserved  some  fragments  of  his.  (Senec.  Suas. 
1;  Controv.  i.  6,  7,  ii.  9,  11,  iii.  16,  iv.  25,  v.  30. 
33.) 

10.  A  Syrian  of  royal  descent,  who  lived  in 
and  after  the  reign  of  Antiochus  the  Great.  He 
resembled  the  king  so  much,  that  when,  in  b.  c. 
187,  Antiochus  was  killed,  the  queen  Laodice  put 
Artemon  into  a  bed,  pretending  that  he  was  the 
king,  and  dangerously  ill.  Numbers  of  persons 
were  admitted  to  see  him ;  and  all  believed  that 
they  were  listening  to  their  king  when  he  recom¬ 
mended  to  them  Laodice  and  her  children.  (Plin. 
II.  N.  vii.  10  ;  Yal.  Max.  ix.  14.  ext.  1.)  [L.  S.] 

A'RTEMON,  a  physician,  who  is  said  by 
Pliny  (IF.  IV.  xxviii.  2)  to  have  made  use  of 
cruel  and  superstitious  remedies,  and  who  must 
have  lived  some  time  in  or  before  the  first  century 
after  Christ.  [W.  A.  G.] 

A'RTEMON.  1.  A  painter  mentioned  by 
Pliny  (H.  N.  xxxv.  11.  s.  40),  who  enumerates 
some  of  his  works.  His  country  is  not  known. 
With  regard  to  his  age,  we  can  only  say,  that  he 
seems  to  have  lived  after  the  time  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  as  one  of  his  works  was  a  statue  of 
queen  Stratonice,  a  name  not  unfrequent  in  the 
Asiatic  kingdoms  after  that  time. 

2.  A  sculptor,  in  the  first  century  after  Christ, 
and,  in  conjunction  with  Pythodorus,  adorned  the 
palaces  of  the  Caesars  on  the  Palatine  with  statues. 
(Plin.  II.  N.  xxxvi.  5.  s.  4.  §  11.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

ARTO'CES  (’AprcofiTjs),  king  of  the  Iberians, 
against  whom  Pompey  marched  in  b.  c.  65.  Pom- 
pey  crossed  the  Cyrnus  and  defeated  Artoces ;  and 
when  he  also  crossed  the  Pelorus,  Artoces  sent  to 
him  his  sons  as  hostages,  and  concluded  a  peace 
with  him.  (Dion  Cass,  xxxvii.  1,  2;  Appian,  Mithr. 
103,  117;  Flor.  iii.  5,  who  calls  him  Arthoces ; 
Plut.  Pomp.  36.) 

AR,TONIS.  [Artabazus,  No.  4.] 

M.  ARTO'RIUS  (’A procpios),  a  physician  at 
Rome,  who  was  one  of  the  followers  of  Asclepiades 
(Cael.  Aurel.  De  Morb.  Acut.  iii.  14,  p.224),  and 
afterwards  became  the  friend  and  physician  of 
Caesar  Octavianus.  He  attended  him  in  his  cam¬ 
paign  against  Brutus  and  Cassius,  B.  c.  42,  and  it 
was  by  his  advice,  in  consequence  of  a  dream,  that 
Octavianus  was  persuaded  to  leave  his  camp  and 
assist  in  person  at  the  battle  of  Philippi,  notwith¬ 
standing  a  severe  indisposition.  This  was  probably 
the  means  of  saving  his  life,  as  that  part  of  the 
army  was  cut  to  pieces  by  Brutus.  (Veil.  Paterc. 
ii.  7 0  ;  Plut.  Brut.  c.  41,  where  some  editions 
have  Antonius  instead  of  Artorius ;  Lactant.  Divin. 
Instit.  ii.  8;  Dion  Cass,  xlvii.  41  ;  Valer.  Max.  i. 
7.  §  1 ;  Tertull.  De  Anima,  c.  46  ;  Sueton.  Aug. 
c.  91  ;  Appian,  De  Bell.  Civil,  iv.  110  ;  Floras,  iv. 
7.)  He  was  drowned  at  sea  shortly  after  the 
battle  of  Actium,  b.  c.  31.  (S.  Hieron.  in  Euseb. 
Chron.)  St.  Clement  of  Alexandria  quotes  (Pae- 
dag.  ii.  2,  p.  153)  a  work  by  a  person  of  the  same 
name,  riepl  MaKpoSiorias.  (Fabric.  Bibl.  Gr.  vol. 
xiii.  p.  86,  ed.  vet. ;  Caroli  Patini  Comment,  in 
Antiq.  Cenotaph.  M.  A rtorii,  in  Poleni  Then.  Antiq. 
Rom,,  et  Gr.  Supplem.  vol.  ii.  p.  1  133.)  [W.  A.G.] 

ARTY'BIUS  (’Apriigios),  a  Persian  general  in 
the  reign  of  Dareius  Hystaspis,  who,  after  the 
Ionian  revolt  had  broken  out,  sailed  with  a  fleet  to 
Cyprus  to  conquer  that  island.  He  was  killed  in 
battle  by  Onesilus,  the  principal  among  the  chiefs 
of  Cyprus.  (Herod,  v.  108 — 110.)  [L.  S.j 
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ARTYSTO'NE  (’ApTucTTwvT]),  a  daughter  of  the 
great  Cyrus,  was  married  to  Dareius  Hystaspis, 
who  loved  her  more  than  any  other  of  his  wives, 
and  had  a  golden  statue  made  of  her.  She  had  by 
Dareius  a  son,  Arsames  or  Arsanes.  (Herod,  iii. 
88,  vii.  69.)  [Arsames.]  [L.  S.] 

ARVI'NA,  a  cognomen  of  the  Cornelia  gens. 

1.  A.  Cornelius  P.  f.  A.  n.  Cossus  Arvina, 
whom  Livy  sometimes  calls  A.  Cornelius  Cossus, 
and  sometimes  A.  Cornelius  Arvina,  was  magister 
equitum  B.  c.  353,  and  a  second  time  in  349. 
(Liv.  vii.  19,  26.)  He  was  consul  in  b.  c.  343, 
the  first  year  of  the  Samnite  war,  and  was  the 
first  Roman  general  who  invaded  Samnium, 
While  marching  through  the  mountain  passes  of 
Samnium,  his  army  was  surprised  in  a  valley  by 
the  enemy,  and  was  only  saved  by  the  heroism  of 
P.  Decius,  who  seized  with  a  body  of  troops  a 
height  which  commanded  the  road.  The  consul 
then  conquered  the  Samnites,  and  triumphed  on 
his  return  to  Rome.  (vii.  28,  32,  34 — 38,  x.  31 ; 
Niebuhr,  Rom.  Hist.  iii.  p.  120,  &c.)  Arvina  was 
consul  again  in  b.  c.  322  (A.  Cornelius  iter  urn, 
Liv.  viii.  17),  and  dictator  in  320,  in  the  latter  of 
which  years  he  defeated  the  Samnites  in  a  hard- 
fought  battle,  though  some  of  the  ancient  authori¬ 
ties  attributed  this  victory  to  the  consuls  of  the 
year.  (Liv.  viii.  38,  39  ;  Niebuhr,  iii.  p.  200,  &c.) 

2.  A.  Cornelius  Arvina,  the  fetialis,  sent  to 
restore  to  the  Samnites  the  prisoners  who  had 
been  set  free  by  them  after  the  battle  of  Caudium, 
b.  c.  321.  (Liv.  ix.  10.) 

3.  P.  Cornelius  A.  f.  P.  n.  Arvina,  ap¬ 
parently  a  son  of  No.  1,  consul  b.  c.  306,  com¬ 
manded  in  Samnium.  He  was  censor  in  B.  c. 
294,  and  consul  a  second  time  in  288.  (Liv.  ix. 
42,  &c.,  x.  47  ;  Fasti.) 

ARULE'NUS  RU'STICUS.  [Rusticus.] 

A  RUNS.  1.  The  son  of  Demeratus  of  Corinth, 
and  the  brother  of  Lucumo,  afterwards  L.  Tarqui- 
nius  Priscus,  died  in  the  life-time  of  his  father. 
(Liv.  i.  34;  Dionys.  iii.  46.) 

2.  The  brother  of  L.  Tarquinius  Superbus, 
married  to  the  younger  Tullia,  was  murdered  by 
his  wife,  who  despised  her  husband’s  want  of  am¬ 
bition  and  was  anxious  to  marry  his  brother.  (Liv. 

i.  46.) 

3.  The  son  of  Tarquinius  Superbus,  wrent  with 
Brutus  to  consult  the  oracle  at  Delphi,  and  after 
the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins  killed,  and  was 
at  the  same  time  killed  by,  Brutus  in  battle. 
(Liv.  i.  56,  ii.  6  ;  Cic.  Tusc.  iv.  22.) 

4.  The  son  of  Porsena,  accompanied  his  father 
to  the  Roman  war,  and  was  afterwards  sent  to  be¬ 
siege  Aricia,  before  which  he  fell  in  battle.  (Liv. 

ii.  14  ;  Dionys.  v.  30,  36,  vii.  5,  6.) 

5.  Of  Clusium,  according  to  the  legend,  invited 
the  Gauls  across  the  Alps.  He  had  been  guardian 
to  a  wealthy  Lucumo,  who,  Avhen  he  grew  up, 
seduced  the  wife  of  Aruns.  The  husband  in  re¬ 
venge  carried  wine,  oil,  and  figs,  across  the  Alps, 
and  by  these  tempted  the  Gauls  to  invade  Italy. 
(Liv.  v.  33  ;  Plut.  Camill.  15.) 

ARU'NTIUS.  [Arruntius.] 
ARUSIA'NUS,  MESSUS  or  ME'SSlUS,  a 
Roman  grammarian,  who  lived  under  one  of  the 
later  emperors.  He  wrote  a  Latin  phrase-book, 
entitled  “  Quadriga,  vel  Exempla  Elocutionum  ex 
Virgilio,  Sallustio,  Terentio,  et  Cicerone  per  litera3 
digesta.”  It  is  called  Quadriga  from  its  being 
composed  from  four  authors.  The  work  is  valuable 
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:  as  preserving  many  passages  from  some  of  Cicero’s 
lost  writings,  and  from  Sallust’s  History.  He  first 
gives  a  phrase  generally,  then  an  example,  thus : 

Firmatus  illius  rei,  Sallust.  Hist.  iii.  Ad  Cyzi- 
I cum  per  rent  firmatus  anirni.  —  Prudens  illarum 
rum,  Sail.  Hist.  i.  Prudens  omnium  quae  senatus 
I censzieratP  The  following  words  he  arranges 
funder  the  letter  K  : — • Kave ,  kareo ,  kaptus,  khao 
(abl.  of  chaos)  kassus ,  klaudus,  kalleo ,  kalco,  kausa- 
,  tus,  klam. 

In  some  MSS.  the  work  is  called  “  M.  Fron- 
tonis  Exempla  Elocutionum,”  &c. ;  in  others, 
“  Arusiani  (or  Volusiani)  Messi  Quadriga.*’  On 
the  authority  of  the  former  MSS.  it  has  often 
passed  under  the  name  of  Fronto,  and  under  his 
name  it  was  published  by  Angelo  Mai,  from  a  MS. 
much  mutilated,  especially  in  the  latter  part.  But 
■  after  what  Fronto  says  on  Cicero  and  other  authors, 
it  seems  highly  improbable  that  he  would  have 
employed  himself  in  composing  such  a  Avork  from 
these  authors.  He  Avould  have  chosen  some  of  his 
favourite  writers,  Ennius,  &c.  It  is  possible  that 
the  work  may  be  an  extract  by  Arusianus  from  a 
larger  work  by  Fronto,  which  larger  work  would 
have  been  composed  from  a  greater  number  of 
;i  authors,  including  those  which  Fronto  most  ad- 
mired.  The  best  edition  is  that  by  Lindemann, 
j  in  his  Corpus  Grammaticorum  Latin.  Vet.  vol.  i. 
i:  p.  199,  from  a  MS.  in  the  Wolfenbiittel  collection, 
3  in  excellent  condition,  and  which,  with  the  excep- 
:  tion  of  a  few  passages,  gives  the  work  complete.  It 
contains  more  than  half  as  much  again  as  Mai’s 
edition.  This  new  part  contains  many  of  the  most 
valuable  passages,  those  from  Cicero’s  lost  writings 
and  from  Sallust’s  History.  The  transcriber  has 
prefixed  the  following  remark:  —  “  In  aliquibus 
Codicibus  pro  Arusiani  Messi  male  irrepsit  Cornelii 
Frontonis.”  Lindemann  gi\res  in  the  notes  the 
exact  references  to  the  passages  which  in  the  MS. 
are  referred  to  only  by  the  book.  [Fronto.] 
(Niebuhr,  in  his  edit,  of  Fronto ,  Berlin,  1816,  p. 
xxxi.,  &c. ;  Lindemann,  Praefat.  in  Carp.  Gramm. 
Lat.  Vet.  i.  p.  *201,  &c.)  [A.  A.] 

ARYAN DES  {'‘Apvdrdps),  a  Persian,  Avho  was 
appointed  by  Cambyses  governor  of  Egypt.  During 
his  administration  Pheretime,  the  mother  of  Arce- 
silaus  of  Cyrene,  is  said  to  have  come  to  Aryandes 
as  a  suppliant,  and  to  have  solicited  his  assistance 
in  avenging  the  death  of  her  son,  who  had  been 
murdered  at  Barca,  as  she  pretended,  because  he 
had  been  a  friend  of  the  Persians.  Aryandes  ac¬ 
cordingly  placed  an  army  and  a  fleet  at  her  com¬ 
mand.  Herodotus  thinks  that  this  whole  affair 
was  a  mere  pretext  under  which  the  Persian  satrap 
concealed  his  desire  of  conquering  Libya.  After 
the  conquest  of  Barca,  some  of  the  Persians  want¬ 
ed  to  take  possession  of  Cyrene  also,  but  before 
they  came  to  any  determination,  Aryandes  sent  a 
messenger  to  call  the  troops  back  to  Egypt.  Da- 
reius  Hystaspis  wished  to  perpetuate  his  OAvn 
memory  in  a  manner  in  which  no  king  had  yet 
done,  and  for  this  purpose  he  struck  gold  coins  of 
the  purest  metal.  Aryandes  imitated  the  king  by 
coining  money  of  the  purest  silver ;  but  Dareius, 
indignant  at  such  presumption,  had  him  put  to  death. 
(Herod,  iv.  165—167,  200—203.)  [L.  S.] 

ARYBAS  or  ARYMBAS.  [Arribas.] 
ARYE'NIS.  [Astyages.] 

ASANDER  fiAcravSpos).  1.  A  son  of  Philo- 
tas  and  brother  of  Parmenion.  Alexander  the 
Great  appointed  him  in  b.  c.  334,  governor  of  Ly- 
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dia  and  the  other  parts  of  the  satrapy  of  Spitbri- 
dates,  and  also  placed  under  his  command  an  army 
strong  enough  to  maintain  the  Macedonian  autho¬ 
rity.  (Arrian,  Anab.  i.  18.)  In  the  beginning  of 
the  year  B.  c.  328,  Asander  and  Nearchus  led  a 
number  of  Greek  mercenaries  to  Alexander,  who 
was  then  staying  at  Zariaspa.  (iv.  7.)  In  the 
division  of  the  empire  after  the  death  of  Alexander, 
in  b.  c.  323,  Asander  obtained  Caria  for  his  satrapy, 
in  which  he  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  Antipa¬ 
ter.  (Phot.  Bibl.  p.  64,  a,  69,  b,  72,  a,  ed.  Bekk. ; 
Diod.  xviii.  3,  39,  who  in  these  and  other  passages 
uses  the  name  of  Cassander  instead  of  Asander, 
and  thus  produces  a  confusion  in  his  account ;  Jus¬ 
tin,  xiii.  4  ;  Curtius,  x.  10.)  At  the  command  of 
Antipater  he  fought  against  Attains  and  Alcetas, 
both  partizans  of  Perdiccas  (Phot.  Bibl.  p.  72,  b.), 
but  was  conquered  by  them.  In  b.  c.  317,  while 
Antigonus  was  engaged  in  Persia  and  Media, 
Asander  increased  his  power  in  Asia  Minor,  and 
was  undoubtedly  a  member  of  the  confederacy 
which  was  formed  by  Ptolemy  Lagi  and  Cassander 
of  Macedonia  against  Antigonus,  although  he  is 
not  mentioned  by  Diodorus  (xix.  57)  on  account 
of  the  above  mentioned  confusion  with  Cassander. 
In  B.  c,  315,  when  Antigonus  began  his  operations 
against  the  confederates,  he  sent  one  Ptolemy,  a 
nephew  of  his,  with  an  army  to  relieve  Amisus, 
and  to  expel  from  Cappadocia  the  army  with  which 
Asander  had  invaded  that  country  ;  but  as  Asan¬ 
der  was  supported  by  Ptolemy  Lagi  and  Cassander 
(Diod.  xix.  62,  68),  he  maintained  himself  until 
b.  c.  313,  when  Antigonus  himself  marched  against 
him,  and  compelled  him  to  conclude  a  treaty  by 
which  he  was  bound  to  surrender  his  whole  array, 
to  restore  the  Greek  towns  on  the  coast  to  free¬ 
dom,  to  regard  his  satrapy  of  Caria  as  the  gift  of 
Antigonus,  and  to  give  his  brother  Agathon  as 
hostage.  But  after  a  few  days  Asander  broke  this 
humiliating  treaty  :  he  contrived  to  get  his  brother 
out  of  the  hands  of  Antigonus,  and  sent  ambassa¬ 
dors  to  Ptolemy  and  Seleucus  for  assistance.  An¬ 
tigonus  indignant  at  these  acts,  immediately  sent 
out  an  army  to  restore  the  Greek  towns  to  freedom 
by  force  of  arms.  Caria  too  appears  to  have  been 
conquered,  and  Asander  from  this  time  disappears 
from  history.  (Diod.  xix.  75.) 

2.  A  man  of  high  rank  in  the  kingdom  of  the 
Bosporus.  He  first  occurs  in  history  as  a  general 
of  Pharnaces  II.  of  the  Bosporus,  whose  sister 
Dynamis  was  the  wife  of  Asander.  In  b.  c.  47, 
he  revolted  against  his  brother-in-law  who  had 
appointed  him  regent  of  his  kingdom  during  his 
war  against  Cn.  Domitius  Calvinus.  Asander 
hoped  by  thus  deserting  his  brother-in-law  to  win 
the  favour  of  the  Romans,  and  with  their  assist¬ 
ance  to  obtain  the  kingdom  for  himself.  When, 
therefore,  Pharnaces  was  defeated  by  the  Romans 
and  took  refuge  in  his  own  dominions,  Asander 
had  him  put  to  death.  Asander  noAV  usurped  the 
throne,  but  was  unable  to  maintain  himself  upon 
it,  for  Julius  Caesar  commanded  Mithridates  of 
Pergamus,  on  whom  he  conferred  the  title  of  king 
of  the  Bosporus,  to  make  war  upon  Asander. 
(Dion  Cass.  xlii.  46 — 48,  liv.  24  ;  Appian,  Mithrid. 
120;  Caesar,  de  Bello  Alex.  78.)  The  results  of 
this  undertaking  are  not  mentioned,  but  if  we  mav 
believe  the  authority  of  Lucian  ( Macrob .  17)  Asan¬ 
der  was  deprived  of  his  kingdom  and  afterwards 
restored  by  Augustus.  He  died  of  voluntary  star¬ 
vation  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-three,  from 
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despair  at  seeing  his  troops  desert  to  Scribonius. 
Strabo  (vii.  p.  311)  speaks  of  a  wall  or  a  ditch 
which  Asander  constructed  across  the  Isthmus  of 
the  Crimea,  of  360  stadia  in  length,  to  protect  the 
peninsula  against  the  incursions  of  the  nomadic 
tribes.  (Mannert,  Geogr.  der  Griecli.  u.  Rom.  iv. 
p.  293.)  [L.  S.] 

ASBAMAEUS  (’A aSagcuos),  a  surname  of 
Zeus,  the  protector  of  the  sanctity  of  oaths.  It 
was  derived  from  a  well,  Asbamaeon  near  Tyana, 
in  Cappadocia,  the  water  of  which  was  said  to  be 
beneficial  and  pleasant  to  honest  persons,  but  pes¬ 
tilential  to  those  who  were  guilty  of  perjury. 
When  perjured  persons  drank  of  the  water,  it  pro¬ 
duced  a  disease  of  the  eyes,  dropsy,  and  lameness, 
so  that  the  guilty  persons  were  unable  to  walk 
away  from  the  well,  and  were  obliged  to  own 
their  crime.  (Philostr.  Fit.  Apollon,  i.  6. ;  Pseudo- 
Aristot.  Mirab.  Auscult.  163;  Annnian.  Marcellin. 
xxiii.  6.)  [L.  S.] 

A'SBOLUS  ( ''AerSoXos ),  a  centaur,  whom  Hesiod 
(Scut.  Here.  185)  calls  oiuvKTTrjs,  probably  from 
Ins  skill  in  observing  or  prophesying  from  the 
flight  of  birds.  He  fought  against  the  Lapithae 
at  the  nuptials  of  Peirithous,  and  was  subsequently 
nailed  to  a  cross  by  Heracles,  who  is  said  to  have 
made  an  epigram  upon  him,  which  is  preserved  in 
Philostratus.  ( Her .  xix.  §  17  ;  comp.  Tzetz.  Chil. 
v.  22.)  [L.  S.] 

ASCA'LABUS  (^  AvKaXaSos),  a  son  of  Misme. 
When  Demeter  on  her  wanderings  in  search  of  her 
daughter  Persephone  came  to  Misme  in  Attica,  the 
goddess  was  received  kindly,  and  being  exhausted 
and  thirsty,  Misme  gave  her  something  to  drink. 
As  the  goddess  emptied  the  vessel  at  one  draught, 
Ascalabus  laughed  at  her,  and  ordered  a  whole 
cask  to  be  brought.  Demeter  indignant  at  his 
conduct,  sprinkled  the  few  remaining  drops  from 
her  vessel  upon  him  and  thereby  changed  him  into 
a  lizard.  (Antonin.  Lib.  24 ;  Ov.  Met.  v.  447, 
where  a  similar  story  is  related,  though  without  the 
name  either  of  Misme  or  Ascalabus  ;  Welcker,  Das 
Kunst- Museum  zu  Bonn ,  p.  74,  &c.)  For  differ¬ 
ent  legends  respecting  what  happened  to  Demeter 
on  her  arrival  in  Attica,  see  Baubo,  Iambe,  and 
Metaneira.  [L.  S.] 

ASCA'LAPHUS  (’AcrKdXocpos).  1.  A  son  of 
Ares  and  Astyoche,  and  brother  of  Ialmenus, 
together  with  whom  he  led  the  Minyans  of  Orcho- 
nienos  against  Troy,  in  thirty  ships.  (Horn.  II.  ii. 
511,  &c.)  In  the  war  against  Troy,  he  was  slain 
by  the  hand  of  Dei'phobus,  at  which  Ares  was 
filled  with  anger  and  indignation.  (II.  xiii.  519, 
&c.,  xv.  110,  &c.  ;  comp.  Paus.  ix.  37.  §  3.) 
According  to  Apollodorus  (i.  9.  §  16,  iii.  10.  §  8) 
Ascalaphus  was  one  of  the  Argonauts,  and  also  one 
of  the  suitors  of  Helen.  Ilyginus  in  one  passage 
(Fab.  97)  calls  Ascalaphus  and  Ialmenus  sons  of 
Lycus  of  Argos,  while  in  another  (Fab.  159)  he 
agrees  with  the  common  account.  One  tradition 
described  Ascalaphus  as  having  gone  from  Troy  to 
Samareia,  and  as  having  been  buried  there  by 
Ares.  The  name  of  Samareia  itself  was  derived 
from  this  occurrence,  that  is,  from  aa/aa  or  aijga 
and  vApr]s.  (Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  1009.) 

2.  A  son  of  Acheron  by  Gorgyra  (Apollod.  i.  5. 
§  3)  or  by  Orphne.  (Ov.  Met.  v.  540.)  Servius 
(ad  Aen.  iv.  462)  calls  him  a  son  of  Styx.  When 
Persephone  was  in  the  lower  world,  and  Pluto 
gave  her  permission  to  return  to  the  upper,  pro¬ 
vided  she  had  not  eaten  anything,  Ascalaphus 
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declared  that  she  had  eaten  part  of  a  pomegranate. 
Demeter  (according  to  Apollodorus,  l.  c.,  ii.  5.  §  12) 
punished  him  by  burying  him  under  a  huge  stone, 
and  when  subsequently  this  stone  was  removed  by 
Heracles,  she  changed  Ascalaphus  into  an  owl. 
According  to  Ovid,  Persephone  herself  changed 
him  into  an  owl  by  sprinkling  him  with  water  of 
the  river  Phlegethon.  There  is  an  evident  resem¬ 
blance  between  the  mythus  of  Ascalabus  and  that 
of  Ascalaphus.  The  latter  seems  to  be  only  a 
modification  or  continuation  of  the  former,  and  the 
confusion  may  have  arisen  from  the  resemblance 
between  the  words  dauaXaSos,  a  lizard,  and  acr- 
KaXacpos ,  an  owl.  [L.  S.] 

A'SCALUS  (*A cncaXos),  a  son  of  Hymenaeus, 
and  a  general  of  the  Lydian  king  Aciamus,  who  is 
said  to  have  built  the  town  of  Ascalon  in  Syria. 
(Steph.  Byz.  s.  v.  ’AatcaXoov.)  [L.  S.] 

ASCA'NIUS  ('AtruduLos),  a  son  of  Aeneas  by 
Creusa  (Virg.  Aen.  ii.  666),  or  by  Lavinia.  (Liv. 
i.  1,  3  ;  Serv.  ad  Aen.  vi.  760.)  From  Livy  it 
would  seem  that  some  traditions  distinguished  be¬ 
tween  an  earlier  and  a  later  Ascanius,  the  one  a 
son  of  Creusa,  and  the  other  of  Lavinia.  After  the 
fall  of  Troy,  Ascanius  and  some  Phrygian  allies  of 
the  Trojans  were  sent  by  Aeneas  to  the  country 
of  Dascylitis,  whose  inhabitants  made  Ascanius 
their  king ;  but  he  soon  returned  to  Troy,  and 
ruled  there  after  the  death  of  his  father,  who,  ac¬ 
cording  to  some  traditions,  had  likewise  returned 
to  Troy.  (Dionys.  Hal.  i.  47,  53.)  Another 
legend  made  Ascanius  found  a  new  kingdom  at 
Scepsis  in  Troas,  in  conjunction  with  Scamandrius, 
the  son  of  Hector.  (Strab.  xiii.  p.  607.)  Others 
again,  according  to  whom  his  original  name  was 
Euryleon,  made  him  accompany  his  father  to  Italy 
and  succeed  him  as  king  of  the  Latins.  (Dionys. 
i.  65.)  Livy  states  that  on  the  death  of  his  father 
Ascanius  was  yet  too  young  to  undertake  the  go¬ 
vernment,  and  that  after  he  had  attained  the  age 
of  manhood,  he  left  Lavinium  in  the  hands  of  his 
mother,  and  migrated  to  Alba  Longa.  Here  he 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Silvius.  According  to 
Dionysius  (i.  70),  Silvius  was  a  younger  brother  of 
Ascanius,  and  disputed  the  succession  with  Julus, 
a  son  of  Ascanius.  The  dispute  was  decided  in 
favour  of  Silvius.  Servius  (ad  Aen.  i.  271)  states, 
that  Ascanius  was  also  called  Ilus,  Julus,  Dar- 
danus,  and  Leontodamus.  The  gens  Julia  at 
Rome  traced  its  pedigree  up  to  Julus  and  Ascanius. 
(Heyne,  Eoccurs.  viii.,  ad  Aen.  i.)  In  the  stories 
about  Troy  there  occur  three  other  personages  of 
the  name  Ascanius.  (Apollod.  iii.  12.  §  5  ;  Horn. 
II.  ii.  862,  xiii.  792.)  [L.  S.] 

A'SCARUS  (VA OKapos),  a  Theban  statuary, 
who  made  a  statue  of  Zeus,  dedicated  by  the 
Thessalians  at  Olympia.  (Paus.  v.  24.  §  1.) 
Thiersch  (Epochen  der  bild.  Kunst ,  p.  160,  &c. 
Anm.)  endeavours  to  shew  that  he  was  a  pupil  of 
Ageladas  of  Sicyon.  [Ageladas.]  [C.  P.  M.] 
A'SCLAPO,  a  physician  of  Patrae,  in  Achaia, 
who  attended  on  Cicero’s  freedman,  Tiro,  during 
an  illness,  b.  c.  51.  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  xvi.  9.)  Cicero 
was  so  much  pleased  by  his  kindness  and  his 
medical  skill,  that  he  wrote  a  letter  of  recommen¬ 
dation  for  him  to  Servius  Sulpicius,  b.  c.  47.  (xiii. 
20.)  [W.  A.  G.] 

ASCLEPFADAE.  [Aesculapius.] 

ASCLEP FADES  ('  AaKArividbris).  1.  Of  Alex¬ 
andria,  seems  to  have  been  a  grammarian,  as  the  ■ 
Scholiast  on  Aristophanes  (Nub.  37)  quotes  him  ! 
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as  an  authority  on  the  meaning  of  the  word 

H 

2.  Of  Anazarba  in  Cilicia,  is  mentioned  by 
Stephanus  of  Byzantium  (s.  v.  '  Ava^apga)  as  the 
author  of  many  works,  of  which  however  only 
one,  on  rivers  (nepl  noTa/aav),  is  specified. 

3.  A  son  of  Areius,  wrote  a  work  on  Demetrius 
Phalereus.  (Athen.  xiii.  p.  567.)  It  is  not  quite 
certain  whether  he  is  not  the  same  as  Asclepiades 
of  Myrleia,  who  is  also  called  a  native  of  Nicaea. 
(Steph.  Byz.  s.  v.  Nt/cona.) 

4.  A  Cynic  philosopher,  a  native  of  Phlius,  and 
a  contemporary  of  Crates  of  Thebes,  who  must 
consequently  have  lived  about  B.  c.  330.  (Diog. 
Laert.  vi.  91  ;  Tertull.  c.  Nat.  ii.  14.)  Whether 
he  is  the  same  as  the  one  whom  Cicero  ( Tusc .  v. 
39)  states  to  have  been  blind,  is  uncertain. 

5.  A  Cynic  philosopher,  who  is  mentioned  along 
with  Servianus  and  Chytton,  and  lived  in  the  reign 
of  Constantius  and  Julianus,  about  a.  d.  360. 
(Julian,  Or  at.  c.  Heracl.  Cyn.  p.  224  ;  Ammian. 
Marc.  xxii.  13.) 

6.  Of  Cyprus,  wrote  a  work  on  the  history  of 
his  native  island  and  Phoenicia,  of  which  a  frag¬ 
ment  is  preserved  in  Porphyrius.  {De  Abstin.  iv.  15; 
comp.  Hieronym.  ad  Jovin.  2.) 

7.  An  Egyptian,  possessed,  according  to  Suidas 
(.?.  v.  'H paiaKos),  a  profound  knowledge  of  Egyptian 
theology,  and  wrote  hymns  on  his  native  gods.  He 
also  composed  a  work  upon  the  agreement  among 
the  different  religions,  a  second  on  the  history  of 
Egypt,  and  a  third  on  Ogyges.  Of  the  history  of 
Egypt  the  sixtieth  book  is  quoted  by  Athenaeus. 
(iii.  p.  83.)  There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that 
this  Asclepiades  is  the  same  as  the  one  whom 
Suetonius  {Aug.  94)  calls  the  author  of  ®eo\oyov- 
yuera,  and  of  whom  he  quotes  a  fragment.  This 
©eoXoyovyeva,  moreover,  seems  to  be  the  same 
work  as  that  on  the  agreement  among  the  different 
religions.  Suetonius  calls  him  Asclepiades  Mendes, 
which  seems  to  be  derived  from  the  name  of  a 
town  in  Egypt.  (Comp.  Schol.  ad  Horn.  II.  vii. 
p.  147  ;  Casaub.  ad  Suet.  1.  c.;  Vossius,  de  Hist. 
Graec.  p.  406,  ed.  Westermann.) 

8.  Epigrammatic  poets.  Under  the  name  of 
Asclepiades  the  Greek  Anthology  contains  upwards 
of  forty  epigrams ;  but  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  they  are  not  all  the  productions  of  the  same 
poet.  Some  of  them  undoubtedly  belong  to  Ascle¬ 
piades  of  Samos,  who  is  mentioned  as  a  teacher  of 
Theocritus,  and  said  to  have  written  bucolic  poetry. 
(Schol.  ad  Theocr.  vii.  21,  40;  Meleager,  i.  46; 
Theocrit.  vii.  40  ;  Moschus,  iii.  96.)  Others  may 
be  the  productions  of  Asclepiades  of  Adramyttium, 
who  lived  at  an  earlier  time.  (Jacobs,  ad  Anthol. 
xiii.  p.  864.) 

9.  A  lyric  poet,  from  whom  a  certain  species 
of  verse,  resembling  the  choriambic,  is  said  to  have 
derived  its  name ;  but  the  ancients  themselves 
were  not  agreed  whether  the  Asclepiadic  verse 
was  invented  by  Asclepiades,  or  whether  he  used 
it  only  more  frequently  than  others.  He  lived 
after  the  time  of  Alcaeus  and  Sappho.  (Hephaest. 
Enchir.  p.  34;  Attilius  Fortunatianus,  p.  2700, 
ed.  Putsch.) 

10.  Of  Mende.  See  No.  7. 

11.  Of  Myrleia  in  Bithynia,  or  of  Nicaea,  a 
son  of  Diotimus.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Apollonius 
Rhodius,  and  lived  about  the  time  of  Pompey  the 
Great.  Suidas  places  him  nearly  a  century  earlier, 
from  which  some  modern  critics  have  inferred,  that 
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there  must  have  been  two  Asclepiades  of  Myrleia, 
the  one  of  whom  was  perhaps  a  son  or  grandson  of 
the  other.  The  younger  taught  grammar  at  Rome, 
and  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the  one  who  for 
some  time  resided  in  Spain  as  a  teacher  of  gram¬ 
mar,  and  wrote  a  description  of  the  tribes  of  Spain 
{irepLTjygaLS  tcvu  idvwv),  to  which  Strabo  occasion¬ 
ally  refers,  (iii.  p.  157,  &c.)  Asclepiades  of  Myrleia 
is  also  mentioned  as  the  author  of  several  other 
works,  of  which,  however,  we  possess  only  a  few 
fragments.  1.  On  grammarians  or  grammars  {irepl 
ypaggariKav,  Suidas,  s.  v.  ’O pcpevs  ;  Anonym.  Vit. 
Arati;  S.  Empiric,  adv.  Grammat.  47,  72,  252). 
2.  A  work  on  the  poet  Cratinus  {nepl  Kparivov, 
Athen.  xi.  p.  501).  3.  A  work  called  irepl  Nearo- 

piSos.  (Athen.  xi.  pp.  477,  488,  &c.,  498,  503.) 
4.  An  virogvgga  rijs  ’OSvacrelas.  (Etym.  M.  s.  v. 

5 Apvalos ;  Schol.  ad  Horn.  Od.  x.  2,  xi.  269,  321, 
326,  xii.  69,  ed.  Buttmann.)  5.  A  work  on  the 
history  of  Bithynia  (B idwiKa),  which  consisted  of 
at  least  ten  books.  (Parthen.  Erot.  35  ;  Schol.  ad 
Apollon.  Rhod.  ii.  722,  791  ;  Athen.  ii.  p.  50.) 
He  is  usually  believed  to  be  the  author  of  a  history 
of  Alexander  the  Great  mentioned  by  Arrian. 
{Anab.  vii.  15  ;  comp.  Vossius,  de  Hist.  Graec. 
pp.  97,  158,  161,  187,  ed.  Westermann;  F.  X. 
Werfer,  Acta  Philol.  Monac.  iii.  4.  p.  551,  where 
the  fragments  of  Asclepiades  are  collected.) 

12.  Of  Tragilus  in  Thrace,  a  contemporary 
and  disciple  of  Isocrates.  (Phot.  Bibl.  p.  486,  b. 
ed.  Bekker.)  He  is  called  a  tragic  writer,  but  was 
more  probably  a  sophist  or  a  grammarian.  He 
was  the  author  of  a  work  called  r payopSuvgeua,  in 
six  books,  which  treated  on  the  subjects  used  by 
the  Greek  tragic  writers,  and  on  the  manner  in 
which  they  had  dealt  with  their  mythuses.  (Plut. 
Vit.  X.  Oral.  p.  837 ;  Steph.  Byz.  s.  v.  TpayiXos ; 
Athen.  x.  p.  456 ;  Harpocrat.  s.  v.  AvaaoXys ; 
Hesych.  s.  v.  prja'iapxos  ;  comp.  Werfer,  l.  c.  p.  489, 
where  the  fragments  of  the  Tpaycpdovgera  are  col¬ 
lected.) 

13.  A  bishop  of  Tralles,  who  lived  about  a.  d. 

484.  A  letter  of  his  and  ten  anathemutismi  against 
Fullo  are  printed  with  a  Latin  translation  in  Lab- 
beus,  Concil.  iv.  p.  1 120.  Another  letter  of  his  is 
still  extant  in  the  Vienna  and  Vatican  libraries  in 
MS.  (Fabr.  Bibl.  Graec.  xi.  p.  583.)  This  Ascle¬ 
piades  must  be  distinguished  from  an  earlier  Chris¬ 
tian  writer  of  the  same  name,  who  is  mentioned 
by  Lactantius.  (vii.  4.)  [L.  S.] 

ASCLEPI'ADES  (’ AmcXirmaSgs),  the  name  of 
several  physicians,  some  of  whom  probably  assumed 
this  appellation  either  as  a  sort  of  honorary  title  in 
allusion  to  the  ancient  family  of  the  Asclepiadae,  or 
in  order  to  signify  that  they  themselves  belonged 
to  it.  A  list  of  the  physicians  who  bore  this  name 
is  given  by  Le  Clerc,  Hist  de  la  Med.;  Fabricius, 
Bibl.  Gr.  vol.  xiii.  p.  87,  &c.  ed.  vet. ;  C.  G.  Gum- 
pert,  Asclepiadis  Bithyni  Fragmenta,  Vinar.  1794, 
8 vo.,  p.  3,  &c.;  C.  F.  Harless,  De  Medicis  Veteribus 
“ Asclepiades ”  Dictis ,  Bonn.  1828,  4to. 

1.  Asclepiades  Bithynus,  a  very  celebrated 
physician  of  Bithynia,  who  acquired  a  considerable 
degree  of  popularity  at  Rome  at  the  beginning  of 
the  first  century  B.  c.,  which  he  maintained  through 
life,  and  in  a  certain  degree  transmitted  to  his  suc¬ 
cessors.  It  is  said  that  he  first  came  to  Rome  as  a 
teacher  of  rhetoric  (Plin.  II.  N.  xxvi.  7),  and  that 
it  was  in  consequence  of  his  not  being  successful 
in  this  profession,  that  he  turned  his  attention  to 
the  study  of  medicine.  From  what  we  learn  of  his 
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history  and  of  his  practice,  it  would  appear  that  he 
may  be  fairly  characterized  as  a  man  of  natural 
talents,  acquainted  with  human  nature  (or  rather 
with  human  weakness),  possessed  of  considerable 
shrewdness  and  address,  but  with  little  science  or 
professional  skill.  He  began  (upon  the  plan  which 
is  so  generally  found  successful  by  those  who  are 
conscious  of  their  own  ignorance)  by  vilifying  the 
principles  and  practice  of  his  predecessors,  and  by 
asserting  that  he  had  discovered  a  more  compen¬ 
dious  and  effective  mode  of  treating  diseases  than 
had  been  before  known  to  the  world.  As  he  was 
ignorant  of  anatomy  and  pathology,  he  decried  the 
labours  of  those  who  sought  to  investigate  the 
structure  of  the  body,  or  to  watch  the  phenomena 
of  disease,  and  he  is  said  to  have  directed  his 
attacks  more  particularly  against  the  writings  of 
Hippocrates.  It  appears,  however,  that  he  had 
the  discretion  to  refrain  from  the  use  of  very  active 
and  powerful  remedies,  and  to  trust  principally  to 
the  efficacy  of  diet,  exercise,  bathing,  and  other 
circumstances  of  this  nature.  A  part  of  the  great 
popularity  which  he  enjoyed  depended  upon  his 
prescribing  the  liberal  use  of  wine  to  his  patients 
(Plin.  H.  N.  vii.  37,  xxiii.  22),  and  upon  his  not 
only  attending  in  all  cases,  with  great  assiduity,  to 
everything  which  contributed  to  their  comfort,  but 
also  upon  his  flattering  their  prejudices  and  indulg¬ 
ing  their  inclinations.  By  the  due  application  of 
these  means,  and  from  the  state  of  the  people 
among  whom  he  practised,  we  may,  without  much 
difficulty,  account  for  the  great  eminence  at  which 
he  arrived,  and  we  cannot  fail  to  recognise  in 
Asclepiades  the  prototype  of  more  than  one  popular 
physician  of  modern  times.  Justice,  however, 
obliges  us  to  admit,  that  he  seems  to  have  pos¬ 
sessed  a  considerable  share  of  acuteness  and  dis¬ 
cernment,  which  on  some  occasions  he  employed 
with  advantage.  It  is  probable  that  to  him  we  are 
indebted,  in  the  first  instance,  for  the  arrangement 
of  diseases  into  the  two  great  classes  of  Acute  and 
Chronic  (Gael.  Aurel.  De  Morb.  Citron,  hi.  8.  p. 
469),  a  division  which  has  a  real  foundation  in 
nature,  and  which  still  forms  an  important  feature 
in  the  most  improved  modern  nosology.  In  his 
philosophical  principles  Asclepiades  is  said  to  have 
been  a  follower  of  Epicurus,  and  to  have  adopted 
his  doctrine  of  atoms  and  pores,  on  which  he 
attempted  to  build  a  new  theory  of  disease,  by 
supposing  that  all  morbid  action  might  be  reduced 
into  obstruction  of  the  pores  and  irregular  distri¬ 
bution  of  the  atoms.  This  theory  he  accommodated 
to  his  division  of  diseases,  the  acute  being  supposed 
to  depend  essentially  upon  a  constriction  of  the 
pores,  or  an  obstruction  of  them  by  a  superfluity  of 
atoms  ;  the  chronic,  upon  a  relaxation  of  the  pores 
or  a  deficiency  of  the  atoms.  Nothing  remains  of 
his  writings  but  a  few  fragments,  which  have  been 
collected  and  published  by  Gumpert  in  the  little 
work  mentioned  above.  There  is  a  poem  con¬ 
taining  directions  respecting  health  {uyieim  Trapay- 
ycAgara)  which  is  ascribed  to  Asclepiades  of  Bi- 
thynia,  and  which  was  first  published  by  R.  von 
Welz,  Wiirzberg,  1842  ;  but  a  writer  in  the  Rhei- 
nisches  Museum  (p.  444  in  the  vol.  of  1843)  has 
shewn,  that  this  poem  could  not  have  been  written 
before  the  seventh  century  after  Christ. 

1  he  age  at  which  Asclepiades  died  and  the  date 
of  his  death  are  unknown ;  but  it  is  said  that  he 
laid  a  wager  with  Fortune,  engaging  to  forfeit  his 
character  as  a  physician  if  lie  should  ever  suffer 
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from  any  disease  himself.  Pliny,  who  tells  the 
anecdote  {II.  N.  vii.  37),  adds,  that  he  won  his 
wager,  for  that  he  reached  a  great  age  and  died  at 
last  from  an  accident. 

Further  information  respecting  the  medical  and 
philosophical  opinions  of  Asclepiades  may  be  found 
in  Sprengel’s  Hist,  de  la  Med. ;  Isensee,  Gesch. 
der  Med. ;  Ant.  Cocchi,  Discorso  Primo  sopra 
Asclepiade,  Firenze,  1758,  4to. ;  G.  F.  Bianchini, 
La  Medicina  d\ Asclepiades  per  ben  curare  le  Malattie 
Acute ,  raccolta  da  Varii  Frammenti  Greet  e  Latini , 
Venezia,  1769,  4to. ;  K.  F.  Burdach,  Asclepiades 
unci  John  Brown ,  erne  Paralleled  Leipzig,  1800, 
8vo. ;  Id.  Scriptorum  de  Asclepiade  Index ,  Lips. 
1800,  4to. ;  Bostock’s  Hist,  of  Med .,  from  which 
work  part  of  the  preceding  account  has  been  taken. 

2.  Asclepiades  Pharmacion  ( ^ap/aaKlcnv )  or 
Junior,  a  physician  who  must  have  lived  at  the 
end  of  the  first  or  the  beginning  of  the  second 
century  after  Christ,  as  he  quotes  Andromachus, 
Dioscorides,  and  Scibonius  Largus  (Gal.De  Compos. 
Medicam.  sec.  Locos ,  vii.  2,  x.  2,  vol.  xiii.  pp.  51, 
53,  342  ;  De  Compos.  Medicam.  sec.  Gen.  vii.  6, 
vol.  xiii.  p.  968),  and  is  himself  quoted  by  Ga¬ 
len.  He  derived  his  surname  of  Pharmacion  from 
his  skill  and  knowledge  of  pharmacy,  on  which 
subject  he  wrote  a  work  in  ten  books,  five  on  ex¬ 
ternal  remedies,  and  five  on  internal.  (Gal.  ibid. 
vol.  xiii.  p.  442.)  Galen  quotes  this  work  very 
frequently,  and  generally  with  approbation. 

3.  M.  Artorius  Asclepiades.  [Artorius.] 

4.  AscLEPixiDES  Philophysicus  (fiXocpvcriKos), 
a  physician,  who  must  have  lived  some  time  in  or 
before  the  second  century  after  Christ,  as  he  is 
quoted  by  Galen,  who  has  preserved  some  of  his 
medical  formulae.  ( De  Compos.  Medicam.  sec.  Lo¬ 
cos, ,  vii.  5,  viii.  5,  vol.  xiii.  pp.  102,  179.) 

5.  L.  Scribonius  Asclepiades,  whose  name 
occurs  in  a  Latin  inscription  of  unknown  date,  is 
supposed  by  Rhodius  ( ad  Scrib.  Larg.  p.  4)  to  be 
Scribonius  Largus  Designatianus  [Largus],  but 
this  is  very  doubtful. 

6.  Asclepiades  Titiensis,  a  physician,  who 
must  have  lived  in  or  before  the  second  century 
after  Christ,  as  he  is  quoted  by  Caelius  Aurelianus. 
{De  Morb.  Acut.  iii.  5,  p.  201.) 

7.  Asclepiades  Junior  (o'  N ccnrepos),  a  phy¬ 
sician  quoted  by  Galen  {De  Compos.  Medicam.  sec. 
Locos ,  i.  1.  vol.  xii.  p.  410),  who  is  the  same  per¬ 
son  as  Asclepiades  Pharmacion. 

8.  Areius  Asclepiades  {’'Apeios )  is  some¬ 
times  inserted  in  the  list  of  physicians  of  the  name 
of  Asclepiades,  but  this  appears  to  be  a  mistake,  as 
in  the  passage  of  Galen  where  the  names  occur  {De 
Compos.  Medicam.  sec.  Locos ,  viii.  5.  vol.  xiii.  p. 
182)  instead  of  ’Apetou  ’AaKArjiridoov  we  should 
probably  read  ’Apefou  'AcrKXgmadHov.  [Areius.] 

.9.  M.  Gallus  Asclepiades  seems  to  be  a 
similar  mistake,  as  in  Galen,  De  Compos.  Medicam. 
sec.  Locos ,  viii.  5,  vol.  xiii.  p.  179,  instead  of 
TaWov  M apKou  rov  ’’AaicAgiudSov  we  should  pro¬ 
bably  read  TaWov  M dpuov  rov  'Ao-KArjiriabeiov. 
[Gallus.] 

There  are  several  other  physicians  of  the  name 
of  Asclepiades  mentioned  in  inscriptions,  of  whom 
nothing  worth  recording  is  known.  A  list  of  them 
is  given  in  the  works  mentioned  above.  [V  .A-G.] 
ASCLEPIODO'RUS  CAaicXpmdbwpos).  1.  A 
Macedonian,  son  of  Timander,  was  one  of  the  ge¬ 
nerals  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  after  the  con¬ 
quest  of  Syria  was  appointed  by  Alexander  satrap 
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of  that  country.  In  b.  c.  328,  he  ied  reinforce¬ 
ments  from  Syria  to  Alexander  in  eastern  Asia, 
and  there  became  involved  in  the  conspiracy  which 
was  formed  by  Hermolaus  against  the  life  of  the 
king.  (Arrian,  Anab.  iv.  13,  Ind.  18;  Curtius,  vii. 
10,  viii.  6.)  He  seems  to  be  the  same  as  the  one 
whom  Antigonus,  in  B.  c.  317,  made  satrap  of 
Persia  (Diod.  xix.  48) ;  but  he  must  be  distin¬ 
guished  from  an  Asclepiodorus,  a  general  of  Cassan- 
der,  mentioned  by  Diodorus,  (xix.  60.) 

2.  The  author  of  a  small  work  on  tactics  (raK- 
riKa  KecpaAcua),  who  is  in  some  MSS.  called 
Asclepiodotus.  His  work  exists  in  several  MSS. 
at  Leyden,  Paris,  and  Rome,  but  has  not  yet  been 
published.  [L.  S.] 

ASCLEPIODO'RUS.  1.  An  Athenian  painter, 


pa  a  contemporary  of  Apelles,  who  considered  him  to 
ill  excel  himself  in  the  symmetry  and  correctness  of 
?  his  drawing.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxv.  10.  s.  36.  §  21.) 
i  Plutarch  (de  Gloria  Athen.  2)  ranks  him  with 
i  Euphranor  and  Nicias. 

2.  A  statuary,  famed  for  statues  of  philosophers. 

'  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiv.  19.  §  26.)  [C.  P.  M.J 

ASCLEPIO'DOTUS  QAffit\r]iri6doTos.)  1. 
r  The  author  of  an  epigram  which  seems  to  have 
|  been  taken  from  the  base  of  a  statue  of  Memnon. 

(Anthol.  Graec.  Append.  No.  16,  ed.  Tauchnitz. ; 
a  comp.  Brunck.  Analect.  i.  p.  490 ;  Letronne  in  the 
sf  Transactions  of  the  R.  Society  of  Literature ,  vol.  ii. 
1,  part  i.  1832.) 

2.  Of  Alexandria,  the  most  distinguished  among 
9  the  disciples  of  Proclus,  and  the  teacher  of  Damas- 
i  cius,  was  one  of  the  most  zealous  champions  of 
I  Paganism.  He  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  Tim- 
|  aeus  of  Plato,  which  however  is  lost.  (Olympiod. 
I  Meteorolog.  4;  Suidas,  s.  v.  'AaKAryn-iodoTos ;  Da- 
i  mascius,  Vii.  Isid.  ap.  Phot.  pp.  344,  b.  345,  b.) 

3.  An  author  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Diocle- 
.  tian,  and  seems  to  have  written  a  life  of  this  em- 
i  peror.  (Yopisc.  Aurelian.  44.)  He  seems  to  be 
a  the  same  as  the  one  who  is  mentioned  as  a  general 

in  the  reign  of  Probus.  (Vopisc.  Prob.  22.) 

4.  A  pupil  of  Posidonius,  who,  according  to 
Seneca  (Nat.  Quaest.  vi.  17),  wrote  a  work  called 

3  “  Quaestionum  Naturalium  causae.” 

5.  A  commander  of  the  Gallic  mercenaries  in  the 

army  of  Perseus,  king  of  Macedonia.  (Liv.  xlii. 
51,  xliv.  2.)  [L.  S.] 

ASCLEPIO'DOTUS  ('AaKApmoSoTos),  a  phy¬ 
sician,  who  was  also  well  versed  in  mathematics 
i  and  music,  and  who  grew  famous  for  reviving  the 
use  of  white  hellebore,  which  in  his  time  had 
grown  quite  out  of  vogue.  He  lived  probably 
about  the  end  of  the  fifth  century  after  Christ,  as 
he  was  the  pupil  of  Jacobus  Psychrestus,  and  is 
mentioned  by  Damascius.  (Damascius,  ap.  Phot. 
Cod.  242,  p.  344,  b.,  ed.  Bekk.  ;  Suidas,  s.  v. 
2>wpc:vos  ;  Freind’s  Hist,  of  Physic.)  [W.  A.  G.] 

ASCLEPIO'DOTUS,  CA;SSIUS,  a  man  of 
1  great  wealth  among  the  Bithynians,  shewed  the 
i.  same  respect  to  Soranus,  when  he  was  under 
Nero’s  displeasure,  as  he  had  when  Soranus  was  in 
prosperity.  He  was  accordingly  deprived  of  his 
f  property  and  driven  into  exile,  a.  d.  67,  but  was 
restored  by  Galba.  (Tac.  Ann.  xvi.  33;  Dion 
n  Cass.  lxii.  26.) 

ASCLE'PIIJS  (' Aerie Ar/mos).  1.  A  fabulous 
personage,  said  to  have  been  a  disciple  of  Hermes, 
the  Egyptian  Thot,  who  was  regarded  as  the  father 
of  all  wisdom  and  knowledge.  There  existed  in 
antiquity  a  Greek  dialogue  (Aoyos  re  A  eios)  be¬ 


tween  Asclepius  and  Hermes  on  God,  man,  and 
the  universe  ;  we  now  possess  only  a  Latin  trans¬ 
lation  of  it,  which  in  former  times  used  to  be  attri¬ 
buted  to  Appuleius.  It  is  entitled  “  Hermetis 
Trismegisti  Asclepius,  seu  de  Natura  Deorum 
Dialogus,”  and  is  evidently  the  production  of  a  very 
late  time,  that  is,  of  the  age  in  which  a  reconcilia¬ 
tion  was  attempted  between  the  polytheism  of  an¬ 
tiquity  and  Christianity  through  the  medium  of 
the  views  of  the  New  Platonists.  (Bosscha  in 
Oudendorp’s  edition  of  Appuleius,  iii.  p.  517 ;  Hil¬ 
debrand,  de  Vita  et  Scriptis  Appuleii ,  p.  28,  &c.) 
To  the  same  Asclepius  is  also  ascribed  a  work  still 
extant,  entitled  opos  1  AcrKATyiriov  -n-pds  >/AJu(uawa 
/3acnAea,  which  is  printed  together  with  a  Latin 
translation  by  A.  Turnebus  in  his  edition  of  the 
Poemander  ascribed  to  Hermes  Trismegistus  (Paris, 
1554,  4to.),  and  in  F.  Patricius’s  Nova  de  Univer- 
sis  Philosophic, i,  Ferrara,  1591,  fol.  The  Latin 
translation  of  the  work  is  contained  in  vol.  ii.  of 
the  works  (Opera)  of  Marsilius  Ficinus,  Basel, 
1561. 

2.  A  Greek  grammarian  of  uncertain  date,  who 
wrote  commentaries  upon  the  orations  of  Demos¬ 
thenes  and  the  history  of  Thucydides  ;  but  both 
works  are  now  lost.  (Ulpian,  ad  Hem.  Philip. 
I ;  Schol.  Bavar.  ad  Hem.  de  fals.  leg.  pp.  375, 
378 ;  Marcellin.  Vit.  Thucyd.  57 ;  Schol.  ad 
Thucyd.  i.  56.) 

3.  Of  Tralles,  a  Peripatetic  philosopher  and  a 

disciple  of  Ammonias,  the  son  of  Hermias.  He 
lived  about  A.  D.  500,  and  wrote  commentaries  on 
the  first  six  or  seven  books  of  Aristotle’s  Meta¬ 
physics  and  on  the  dpidg-yrucri  of  Nicomachus  of 
Gerasa.  These  commentaries  are  still  extant  in  MS., 
but  only  a  portion  of  them  has  yet  been  printed  in 
Brandis,  Scholia  Graeca  in  Aristot.  Metaphys.  p. 
518,  &c. ;  comp.  Fabr.  Bill.  Graec.  iii.  p.  258  ; 
St.  Croix  in  the  Magasin.  Encyclop.  Cinquienie 
Annee ,  vol.  iii.  p.  359.  [L.  S.] 

ASCLE'PIUS  fAcnc  Ay-trios),  a  physician,  who 
must  have  lived  some  time  in  or  before  the  second 
century  after  Christ,  as  he  is  mentioned  by  Galen. 
(De  Differ.  Morb.  c.  9.  vol.  vi.  p.  869.)  A  person 
of  the  same  name  is  quoted  by  the  Scholiast  on 
Hippocrates  (Dietz,  Schol.  in  PLippocr.  et  Gal.  vol. 
ii.  p.  458,  n.,  470,  n.)  as  having  written  a  com¬ 
mentary  on  the  Aphorisms,  and  probably  .also  on 
most  of  the  other  works  of  Hippocrates,  as  he  is 
said  to  have  undertaken  to  explain  his  writings  by 
comparing  one  part  with  another.  (Ibid. ;  Littre, 
Oeuvres  dPIippocr.  vol.  i.  p.  125.)  Another  phy¬ 
sician  of  the  same  name  is  said  by  Fabricius  to  be 
mentioned  by  Aetius.  [W.  A.  G.] 

ASCLETA'RIO,  an  astrologer  and  mathemati¬ 
cian  in  the  time  of  Domitian.  On  one  occasion  he 
was  brought  before  the  emperor  for  some  offence. 
Domitian  tried  to  put  the  knowledge  of  the  astro¬ 
loger  to  the  test,  and  asked  him  what  kind  of 
death  he  was  to  die,  whereupon  Ascletario  an¬ 
swered,  “  I  know  that  I  shall  soon  be  tom  to 
pieces  by  the  dogs.”  To  prevent  the  realisation  of 
this  assertion,  Domitian  ordered  him  to  be  put  to 
death  immediately,  and  to  be  buried.  When  his 
body  lay  on  the  funeral  pile,  a  vehement  wind 
arose,  which  carried  the  body  from  the  pile,  and 
some  dogs,  which  had  been  near,  immediately 
began  devouring  the  half-roasted  body.  Domitian, 
on  being  informed  of  this,  is  said  to  have  been 
more  moved  and  perplexed  than  he  had  ever  been 
before.  This  tale,  which  is  related  in  all  its  sim- 
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plicity  by  Suetonius  ( Domit .  15),  is  much  distorted 
in  the  accounts  which  Cedrenus,  Constantine  Ma- 
nasses,  and  Glycas  give  of  it.  [L.  S.] 

Q.  ASCO'NIUS  PEDIA'NUS,  who  holds  the 
first  place  among  the  ancient  commentators  of 
Cicero,  seems  to  have  been  born  a  year  or  two  be¬ 
fore  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era,  and 
there  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  a 
native  of  Padua.  It  appears  from  a  casual  expres¬ 
sion  in  his  notes  on  the  speech  for  Scaurus,  that 
these  were  written  after  the  consulship  of  Largus 
Caecina  and  Claudius,  that  is,  after  a.  d.  42.  We 
learn  from  the  Eusebian  chronicle  that  he  became 
blind  in  his  seventy-third  year,  during  the  reign  of 
Vespasian,  and  that  he  attained  to  the  age  of 
eighty-five.  The  supposition  that  there  were  two 
Asconii,  the  one  the  companion  of  Virgil  and  the 
expounder  of  Cicero,  the  other  an  historian  who 
flourished  at  a  later  epoch,  is  in  opposition  to  the 
clear  testimony  of  antiquity,  which  recognises  one 
only.  He  wrote  a  work,  now  lost,  on  the  life  of 
Sallust;  and  another,  which  has  likewise  per¬ 
ished,  against  the  censurers  of  Virgil,  of  which 
Donatus  and  other  grammarians  have  availed  them¬ 
selves  in  their  illustrations  of  that  poet ;  but  there 
is  no  ground  for  ascribing  to  him  the  tract  entitled 
“  Origo  gentis  Romanae,”  more  commonly,  but 
with  as  little  foundation,  assigned  to  Aurelius 
Victor. 

But  far  more  important  and  valuable  than  the 
above  was  his  work  on  the  speeches  of  Cicero  ;  and 
fragments  of  commentaries,  bearing  his  name,  are 
still  extant,  on  the  Divinatio,  the  first  two  speeches 
against  Verres  and  a  portion  of  the  third,  the 
speeches  for  Cornelius  (i.  ii.),  the  speech  In  toga 
Candida,  for  Scaurus,  against  Piso,  and  for  Milo.  The 
remarks  which  were  drawn  up  for  the  instruction 
of  his  sons  {Comm,  in  Miion.  14)  are  conveyed  in 
very  pure  language,  and  refer  chiefly  to  points  of 
history  and  antiquities,  great  pains  being  bestowed 
on  the  illustration  of  those  constitutional  forms  of 
the  senate,  the  popular  assemblies,  and  the  courts 
of  justice,  which  were  fast  falling  into  oblivion 
under  the  empire.  This  character,  however,  does 
not  apply  to  the  notes  on  the  Verrine  orations, 
which  are  of  a  much  more  grammatical  cast,  and 
exhibit  not  unfrequently  traces  of  a  declining 
Latinity.  Hence,  after  a  very  rigid  and  minute 
examination,  the  most  able  modern  critics  have 
decided  that  these  last  are  not  from  the  pen  of 
Asconius,  but  must  be  attributed  to  some  gram¬ 
marian  of  a  much  later  date,  one  who  may  have 
been  the  contemporary  or  successor  of  Servius  or 
Donatus.  It  is  impossible  here  to  analyse  the 
reasoning  by  which  this  conclusion  has  been  satis¬ 
factorily  established,  but  those  who  wish  for  full 
information  will  find  everything  they  can  desire  in 
the  excellent  treatise  of  Madvig.  {De  Asconii 
Pediani ,  <S(c.  Commentariis,  Hafniae,  1828,  8vo.) 

The  history  of  the  preservation  of  the  book  is 
curious.  Poggio  Bracciolini,  the  renowned  Floren¬ 
tine,  when  attending  the  council  of  Constance  in 
the  year  1416,  discovered  a  manuscript  of  Asconius 
in  the  monastery  of  St.  Gall.  This  MS.  was 
transcribed  by  him,  and  about  the  same  time  by 
Bartolomeo  di  Montepulciano,  and  by  Sozomen,  a 
canon  ol  Pistoia.  Thus  three  copies  were  taken, 
and  these  are  still  in  existence,  but  the  original  has 
long  since  disappeared.  All  the  MSS.  employed 
by  the  editors  ot  Asconius  seem  to  have  been  de¬ 
rived  from  the  transcript  of  Poggio  exclusively,  and 
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their  discrepancies  arise  solely  from  the  conjectural 
emendations  which  have  been  introduced  from 
time  to  time  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  the 
numerous  corruptions  and  supplying  the  frequently- 
recurring  blanks.  Poggio  has  left  no  description 
of  the  archetype,  but  it  evidently  must  have  been 
in  bad  order,  from  the  number  of  small  gaps  occa¬ 
sioned  probably  by  edges  or  corners  having  been 
torn  off,  or  words  rendered  illegible  by  damp.  In¬ 
deed  the  account  given  of  the  place  where  the 
monks  had  deposited  their  literary  treasures  is 
sufficient  to  account  fully  for  such  imperfections, 
for  it  is  represented  to  have  been  “  a  most  foul 
and  dark  dungeon  at  the  bottom  of  a  tower,  into 
which  not  even  criminals  convicted  of  capital 
offences  would  have  been  thrust  down.” 

The  first  edition  of  Asconius  was  taken  directly 
from  the  transcript  of  Poggio,  and  was  published 
at  Venice  in  1477,  along  with  sundry  essays  and 
dissertations  on  the  speeches  of  Cicero.  The  work 
was  frequently  reprinted  in  the  early  part  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  numerous  editions  have 
appeared  from  time  to  time,  either  separately  or 
attached  to  the  orations  themselves  ;  but,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  labours  of  many  excellent  scholars, 
the  text  is  usually  exhibited  in  a  very  corrupt  and 
interpolated  form.  By  far  the  best  is  that  which 
is  to  be  found  in  the  fifth  volume  of  Cicero’s  works 
as  edited  by  Orelli  and  Baiter;  but  many  improve¬ 
ments  might  yet  be  made  if  the  three  original 
transcripts  were  to  be  carefully  collated,  instead  of 
reproducing  mere  copies  of  copies  which  have  been 
disfigured  by  the  carelessness  or  presumption  of 
successive  scribes.  [W.  R.] 

ASCUS  (’'Ao'kos),  a  giant,  who  in  conjunction 
with  Lycurgus  chained  Dionysus  and  threw  lnm 
into  a  river.  Hermes,  or,  according  to  others, 
Zeus,  rescued  Dionysus,  conquered  {ebagaaev)  the 
giant,  flayed  him,  and  made  a  bag  (  aovcos)  of  his 
skin.  From  this  event  the  town  of  Damascus  in 
Syria  was  believed  to  have  derived  its  name. 
(Etym.  M.  and  Steph.  Byz.  s.  v.  Aagaanos.)  [L.  S.] 

A'SDRUBAL.  [Hasdrubal.] 

ASE'LLIO,  P.  SEMPRO'NIUS,  was  tribune 
of  the  soldiers  under  P.  Scipio  Africanus  at  Nu- 
mantia,  B.  c.  133,  and  wrote  a  history  of  the  affairs 
in  which  he  had  been  engaged.  (Gell.  ii.  13.)  His 
work  appears  to  have  commenced  with  the  Punic 
wars,  and  it  contained  a  very  full  account  of  the 
times  of  the  Gracchi.  The  exact  title  of  the  work, 
and  the  number  of  books  into  which  it  was  divided, 
are  not  known.  From  the  great  superiority  which 
Asellio  assigns  to  history  above  annals  {ap.  Cell. 
v.  18),  it  is  pretty  certain  that  his  own  work  was 
not  in  the  form  of  annals.  It  is  sometimes  cited 
by  the  name  of  libri  rerum  gestarum ,  and  some¬ 
times  by  that  of  liistoriae  ;  and  it  contained  at 
least  fourteen  bopks.  (Gell.  xiii.  3,  21  ;  Charis.  ii. 
p.  195.)  It  is  cited  also  in  Gell.  i.  13,  iv.  9,  xiii. 

3,  21  ;  Priscian,  v.  p.  668;  Serv.  ad  Virg.  Aen. 
xii.  121;  Nonius,  s.  v.  g/iscitur. 

Cicero  speaks  {deLeg.  i.  2)  slightingly  of  Asellio. 

P.  Sempronius  Asellio  should  be  carefully  distin¬ 
guished  from  C.  Sempronius  Tuditanus,  with 
whom  he  is  often  confounded.  [Tuditanus.] 
Comp.  Krause,  Vitae  et  Fragrn.  Historicum  Lati- 
norum ,  p.  216,  &c. 

ASELLUS,  a  cognomen  in  the  Annian  and 
Claudian  gentes.  The  Annia  gens  was  a  plebeian 
one ;  and  the  Aselli  in  the  Cornelia  gens  were  : 
also  plebeians. 
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1.  C.  or  P.  Annius  Asellus,  a  senator,  who 
had  not  been  included  in  the  census,  died,  leaving 
his  only  daughter  his  heres.  The  property,  how¬ 
ever,  was  seized  by  Verres,  the  praetor  urban  us, 
on  the  ground  that  such  a  bequest  was  in  violation 
of  the  lex  Voconia.  (Cic.  in  Verr.  i.  41,  &c., 
comp.  i.  58,  ii.  7 ;  Diet,  of  Ant.  s.  v.  Voconia  Lex.) 

2.  Ti.  Claudius  Asellus,  tribune  of  the  sol¬ 
diers  in  the  army  of  the  consul,  C.  Claudius  Nero, 
B.  c.  207,  praetor  in  b.  c.  206,  when  he  obtained 
Sardinia  as  his  province,  and  plebeian  aedile  in 
B.  c.  204.  (Liv.  xxvii.  41,  xxviii.  10,  xxix.  11.) 
Appian  ( de  Bell.  Annib.  37)  relates  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  adventure  of  this  Claudius  Asellus  in  b.  c. 
212. 

3.  Ti.  Claudius  Asellus,  of  the  equestrian 
order,  was  deprived  of  his  horse,  and  reduced  to 
the  condition  of  an  aerarian,  by  Scipio  Africanus, 
the  younger,  in  his  censorship,  B.  c.  142.  When 
Asellus  boasted  of  his  military  services,  and  com¬ 
plained  that  he  had  been  degraded  unjustly,  Scipio 
replied  with  the  proverb,  “  Agas  asellum,”  i.  e. 
“  Agas  asellum,  si  bovem  non  agere  queas”  (Cic. 
de  Orat.  ii.  64),  which  it  is  impossible  to  translate 
so  as  to  preserve  the  point  of  the  joke  ;  it  was  a 
proverbial  expression  for  saying,  that  if  a  person 

-cannot  hold  as  good  a  station  as  he  wishes,  he 
must  be  content  with  a  lower.  When  Asellus 
was  tribune  of  the  plebs  in  B.  c.  139,  he  accused 
Scipio  Africanus  before  the  people  (Gell.  iii.  4)  ;  and 
Gellius  (ii.  20)  makes  a  quotation  from  the  fifth 
oration  of  Scipio  against  Asellus,  which  may  have 
been  delivered  in  this  year.  Among  other  charges 
which  Asellus  brought  against  Scipio,  was,  that 
the  lustrum  had  been  inauspicious  (because  it  had 
been  followed  by  a  pestilence)  ;  and  Gellius  (iv. 
17)  has  preserved  two  verses  of  Lucilius  referring 
to  this  charge : 

“  Scipiadae  magno  improbus  objiciebat  Asellus 

Lustrum,  illo  censore,  malum  infelixque  fuisse.” 

Scipio  replied,  that  it  was  not  surprising  that  it 
should  have  been  so,  as  his  colleague,  L.  Mummius, 
who  had  performed  the  lustrum,  had  removed 
Asellus  from  the  aerarians  and  restored  him  to  his 
former  rank.  (Cic.  de  Orat.  ii.  66  ;  comp.  Val. 
Max.  vi.  4.  §  2  ;  Aurel.  Viet,  de  Vir.  III.  58, 
where  the  opposition  of  Mummius  to  Scipio  is 
alluded  to.)  This  Claudius  Asellus  seems  to  be  the 
same  who  was  poisoned  by  his  wife,  Licinia. 
(Val.  Max.  vi.  3.  §  8.) 

A'SIA  (’Aauz).  ].  A  surname  of  Athena  in 
Colchis.  Her  worship  was  believed  to  have  been 
brought  from  thence  by  Castor  and  Polydeuces  to 
Laconia,  where  a  temple  was  built  to  her  at  Las. 
(Paus.  iii.  24.  §  5.) 

2.  A  daughter  of  Oceanus  and  Thetys,  who  be¬ 
came  by  Japetus  the  mother  of  Atlas,  Prometheus, 
and  Epimetheus.  (Hesiod.  Theog.  359  ;  Apollod. 
i.  2.  §  2,  &e.)  According  to  some  traditions  the 
continent  of  Asia  derived  its  name  from  her. 
(Herod,  iv.  45.)  There  are  two  other  mythical 
personages  of  this  name.  (Hygin.  Fab.  Praef.  p.  2  ; 
Tzetzes,  ad  Lycoph.  1277.)  [L.  S.] 

ASIA'TICUS,  a  surname  of  the  Scipios  and 
Valerii.  [Scipio;  Valerius.] 

A'SINA,  a  surname  of  the  Scipios.  [Scipio.] 

ASPNIA,  the  daughter  of  C.  Asinius  Pollio, 
consul  B.  c.  40,  was  the  wife  of  Marcellus  Aeser- 
ninus,  and  the  mother  of  Marcellus  Aeserriinus 
the  younger,  who  was  instructed  in  rhetoric  by  his 


grandfather  Asinius.  (Senec.  Epit.  Controv.  lib. 

iv.  praef.;  Tac.  Ann.  iii.  11,  xiv.  40;  Suet.  Oct . 
43.) 

ASPNIA  GENS,  plebeian.  The  Asinii  came 
from  Teate,  the  chief  town  of  the  Marrucini  (Sil. 
ltal.  xvii.  453;  Liv.  Epit.  73;  Catull.  12);  and 
their  name  is  derived  from  asina ,  which  was  a 
cognomen  of  the  Scipios,  as  asellus  was  of  the  Annii 
and  Claudii.  The  Herius,  spoken  of  by  Silius 
Italicus  (/.  c.)  in  the  time  of  the  second  Punic  war, 
about  B.  c.  218,  was  an  ancestor  of  the  Asinii; 
but  the  first  person  of  the  name  of  Asinius,  who 
occurs  in  history,  is  Herius  Asinius,  in  the  Marsie 
war,  b.  c.  90.  [Asinius.]  The  cognomens  of 
the  Asinii  are  Agrippa,  Celer,  Dento,  Gallus, 
Pollio,  Saloninus.  The  only  cognomens  which 
occur  on  coins,  are  Gallus  and  Pollio.  (Eckhel, 

v.  p.  144.) 

ASI'NIUS.  1.  Herius  Asinius,  of  Teate, 
the  commander  of  the  Marrucini  in  the  Marsie 
war,  fell  in  battle  against  Marius,  b.  c.  90.  (Liv. 
Epit.  73;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  16  ;  Appian,  B.  C.  i.  40; 
Eutrop.  v.  3.) 

2.  Cn.  Asinius,  only  known  as  the  father  of  C. 
Asinius  Pollio.  [Pollio.] 

3.  Asinius,  a  friend  of  Antony,  who  surrepti¬ 
tiously  crept  into  the  senate  after  the  death  of 
Caesar,  b.  c.  44.  (Cic.  Phil.  xiii.  13.) 

ASI'NIUS  QUADRAT  US.  [Quadratus.] 

A'SIUS  fAaios).  1.  A  son  of  Hyrtacus  of 
Ariste,  and  father  of  Acamas  and  Phaenops.  He 
was  one  of  the  allies  of  the  Trojans,  and  brought 
them  auxiliaries  from  the  several  towns  over  which 
he  ruled.  He  was  slain  by  Idomeneus.  (Horn. 
II.  ii.  835,  xii.  140,  xiii.  389,  &c.,  xvii.  582.) 

2.  A  son  of  Dymas  and  brother  of  Hecabe. 
Apollo  assumed  the  appearance  of  this  Asius,  when 
he  wanted  to  stimulate  Hector  to  fight  against 
Patroclus.  (Horn.  II.  xvi.  71 5,  &c. ;  Eustath.  p. 
1083.)  According  to  Dictys  Cretensis  (iv.  12), 
Asius  was  slain  by  Ajax.  There  are  two  more 
mythical  personages  of  this  name,  which  is  also 
used  as  a  surname  of  Zeus,  from  the  town  of  Asos 
or  Oasos  in  Crete.  (Virg.  Aen.  x.  123 ;  Tzetz.  ad 
Lycoph.  355  ;  Steph.  Byz.  s.  v.  ''Acros.)  [L.  S.] 

A'SIUS  (“'A aios),  one  of  the  earliest  Greek 
poets,  who  lived,  in  all  probability,  about  b.  c. 
700,  though  some  critics  would  place  him  at  an 
earlier  and  others  at  a  later  period.  He  was  a 
native  of  Samos,  and  Athenaeus  (iii.  p.  125)  calls 
him  the  old  Samian  poet.  According  to  Pausanias 
(vii.  4.  §  2),  his  father’s  name  was  Amphiptolemus. 
Asius  wrote  epic  and  elegiac  poems.  The  subject 
or  subjects  of  his  epic  poetry  are  not  known  ;  and 
the  few  fragments  which  we  now  possess,  consist 
of  genealogical  statements  or  remarks  about  the 
Samians,  whose  luxurious  habits  he  describes  with 
great  naivete  and  humour.  The  fragments  are 
preserved  in  Athenaeus,  Pausanias,  Strabo,  Apol- 
lodorus,  and  a.  few  others.  His  elegies  were  writ¬ 
ten  in  the  regular  elegiac  metre,  but  all  have 
perished  with  the  exception  of  a  very  brief  one 
which  is  preserved  in  Athenaeus.  (1.  c.)  The 
fragments  of  Asius  are  collected  in  N.  Bach,  Cal¬ 
ling  Tyrtaei  el  Asii  Samii  quae  super  sunt,  Sfc.y 
Leipzig,  1831,  8vo.;  in  Diibner’s  edition  of  Hesiod, 
&c.,  Paris,  1840,  and  in  Diintzer,  Die  Fragm.  der 
Episch.  Poes.  p.  66,  &c.,  Nachtrag,  p.  31.  [L.  S.] 

ASO'PIS  (’AoWs),  two  mythological  per¬ 
sonages,  one  a  daughter  of  Thespius,  who  became 
by  Heracles  the  mother  of  Mentor  (Apollod.  ii.  7. 
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§  8),  and  the  other  a  daughter  of  the  river-god 
Asopus.  (Diod.  iv.  72.)  [L.  S.] 

ASO'PIUS  (’Aacimos).  1.  Father  of  Phormion 
(Thuc.  i.  64),  called  Asopichus  by  Pausanias.  (i. 
24.  §  12.) 

2.  Son  of  Phormion,  was,  at  the  request  of  the 
Acarnanians  who  wished  to  have  one  of  Phor- 
mion’s  family  in  the  command,  sent  by  the  Athe¬ 
nians  in  the  year  following  his  father’s  naval 
victories,  B.  c.  428  (the  4th  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war),  with  some  ships  to  Naupactus.  He  fell 
shortly  after  in  an  unsuccessful  attempt  on  the 
Leucadian  coast.  (Thuc.  iii.  7.)  [A.  H.  C.] 

ASOPODQ'RUS,  a  statuary,  possibly  a  native 
of  Argos  (Thiersch,  Epoch,  d.  bild.  Kunst.  p.  275, 
Anm.),  was  a  pupil  of  Polycletus.  (Plin.  xxxiv. 
8.  s.  19.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

ASO'PUS  (''Ao-co-ros'),  the  god  of  the  river 
Asopus,  was  a  son  of  Oceanus  and  Thetis,  or 
according  to  others,  of  Poseidon  and  Pero,  of  Zeus 
and  Eurynome,  or  lastly  of  Poseidon  and  Cegluse. 
(Apollod.  iii.  12.  §  6;  Paus.  ii.  5.  §  2,  12.  §  5.) 
He  was  married  to  Metope,  the  daughter  of  the 
river  god  Ladon,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons  and 
twelve,  or,  according  to  others,  twenty  daughters. 
Their  names  differ  in  the  various  accounts.  (Apol¬ 
lod.  1.  c. ;  Diod.  iv.  72  ;  Schol.  ad  Find.  01.  vi. 
144,  Isthm.  viii.  37 ;  Paus.  ix.  1.  §  2  ;  Herod,  ix. 
51  ;  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  278.)  Several  of  these 
daughters  of  Asopus  were  carried  off  by  gods, 
which  is  commonly  believed  to  indicate  the  colo¬ 
nies  established  by  the  people  inhabiting  the  banks 
of  the  Asopus,  who  also  transferred  the  name  of 
Asopus  to  other  rivers  in  the  countries  where  they 
settled.  Aegina  was  one  of  the  daughters  of  Asopus, 
and  Pindar  mentions  a  river  of  this  name  in  Aegina. 
( Nem .  iii.  4,  with  the  Schol.)  In  Greece  there 
were  two  rivers  of  this  name,  the  one  in  Achaia 
in  Peloponnesus,  and  the  other  in  Boeotia,  and  the 
legends  of  the  two  are  frequently  confounded  or 
mixed  up  with  each  other.  Hence  arose  the  dif¬ 
ferent  accounts  about  the  descent  of  Asopus,  and 
the  difference  in  the  names  of  his  daughters.  But 
as  these  names  have,  in  most  cases,  reference  to 
geographical  circumstances,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
perceive  to  which  of  the  two  river  gods  this  or  that 
particular  daughter  originally  belonged.  The  more 
celebrated  of  the  two  is  that  of  Peloponnesus. 
When  Zeus  had  carried  off  his  daughter  Aegina, 
and  Asopus  had  searched  after  her  everywhere,  he 
was  at  last  informed  by  Sisyphus  of  Corinth,  that 
Zeus  was  the  guilty  party.  Asopus  now  revolted 
against  Zeus,  and  wanted  to  fight  with  him,  but 
Zeus  struck  him  with  his  thunderbolt  and  confined 
him  to  his  original  bed.  Pieces  of  charcoal  which 
were  found  in  the  bed  of  the  river  in  later  times, 
were  believed  to  have  been  produced  by  the  light¬ 
ning  of  Zeus.  (Paus.  ii.  5.  §  1,  &c. ;  Apollod.  iii. 
12.  §  6.)  According  to  Pausanias  (ii.  12.  §  5) 
the  Peloponnesian  Asopus  was  a  man  who,  in  the 
reign  of  Aras,  discovered  the  river  which  was  sub¬ 
sequently  called  by  his  name.  [L.  S.] 

A'SPALIS  (’Acr7raAi's),  a  daughter  of  Argaeus, 
concerning  whom  an  interesting  legend  is  pre¬ 
served  in  Antoninus  Liberalis.  (13.)  [L.  S.] 

ASPAR,  a  Numidian,  sent  by  Jugurtha  to 
Bocchus  in  order  to  learn  his  designs,  when  the 
latter  had  sent  for  Sulla.  He  was,  however,  de¬ 
ceived  by  Bocchus.  (Sail.  Jug.  108,  112.) 

ASPA'SIA  ( 'AcnracTLa ).  1.  The  celebrated 

Milesian,  daughter  of  Axiochus,  came  to  reside  at 
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Athens,  and  there  gained  and  fixed  the  affections 
of  Pericles,  not  more  by  her  beauty  than  by  her 
high  mental  accomplishments.  With  his  wife, 
who  was  a  lady  of  rank,  and  by  whom  he  had  two 
sons,  he  seems  to  have  lived  unhappily ;  and,  hav¬ 
ing  parted  from  her  by  mutual  consent,  he  attached 
himself  to  Aspasia  during  the  rest  of  his  life  as 
closely  as  was  allowed  by  the  law,  which  forbade 
marriage  with  a  foreign  woman  under  severe  penal¬ 
ties.  (Plut.  Peric.  24  ;  Demosth.  c.  Neaer.  p.  1350.) 
Nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  that  she  acquired  over 
him  a  great  ascendancy;  though  this  perhaps  comes 
before  us  in  an  exaggerated  shape  in  the  statements 
which  ascribe  to  her  influence  the  war  with  Samos 
on  behalf  of  Miletus  in  b.  c.  440,  as  well  as  the 
Peloponnesian  war  itself.  (Plut.  Peric.  l.c.;  Aris- 
toph.  A charn.  497,  &c. ;  Schol.  adloc.;  comp,  Aris- 
toph.  Pace,  -587,  &c. ;  Thuc.  i.  115.)  The  con¬ 
nexion,  indeed,  of  Pericles  with  Aspasia  appears  to 
have  been  a  favourite  subject  of  attack  in  Athenian 
comedy  (Aristoph .  Acliarn.  l.c.;  Plut.  Peric.  24  ; 
Schol.  ad  Plat.  Meneoc.  p.  235),  as  also  with  cer¬ 
tain  writers  of  philosophical  dialogues,  between 
whom  and  the  comic  poets,  in  respect  of  their 
abusive  propensities,  Athenaeus  remarks  a  strong 
family  likeness.  (Athen.  v.  p.  220 ;  Casaub.  ad  loc.) 
Nor  was  their  bitterness  satisfied  with  the  vent  of 
satire ;  for  it  was  Hermippus,  the  comic  poet,  who 
brought  against  Aspasia  the  double  charge  of  im¬ 
piety  and  of  infamously  pandering  to  the  vices  of 
Pericles  ;  and  it  required  all  the  personal  influence 
of  the  latter  with  the  people,  and  his  most  earnest 
entreaties  and  tears,  to  procure  her  acquittal.  (Plut. 
Peric.  32  ;  Athen.  xiii.  p.  589,  e. ;  comp.  Thirl- 
Avall’s  Greece ,  vol.  iii.  p.  87,  &c.,  and  Append,  ii.) 
The  house  of  Aspasia  was  the  great  centre  of  the 
highest  literary  and  philosophical  society  of  Athens, 
nor  was  the  seclusion  of  the  Athenian  matrons  so 
strictly  preserved,  but  that  many  even  of  them  re¬ 
sorted  thither  with  their  husbands  for  the  pleasure 
and  improvement  of  her  conversation  (Plut.  Peric. 
24);  so  that  the  intellectual  influence  which  she  ex¬ 
ercised  was  undoubtedly  considerable,  even  though 
we  reject  the  story  of  her  being  the  preceptress 
of  Socrates,  on  the  probable  ground  of  the  irony  of 
those  passages  in  which  such  statement  is  made 
(Plat.  Menex.  pp.  235,  249  ;  Xen.  Oecon.  iii. 
14,  Memor.  ii.  6.  §  36  ;  Herm.  de  Soc.  inagist. 
et  disc,  juven. ;  Schleiermacher’s  Introd.  to  the 
Menexenus ) ;  for  Plato  certainly  was  no  ap¬ 
prover  of  the  administration  of  Pericles  ( Gorg .  p. 
515,  d.  &c.),  and  thought  perhaps  that  the  refine¬ 
ment  introduced  by  Aspasia  had  only  added  a  new 
temptation  to  the  licentiousness  from  which  it  was 
not  disconnected.  (Athen.  xiii.  p.  569,  f.)  On  the 
death  of  Pericles,  Aspasia  is  said  to  have  attached 
herself  to  one  Lysicles,  a  dealer  in  cattle,  and  to 
have  made  him  by  her  instructions  a  first-rate  ora¬ 
tor.  (Aesch.  ap.  Plut.  Peric.  24 ;  Schol.  ad.  Plat. 
Menex.  p.  235.)  For  an  amusing  account  of  a 
sophistical  argument  ascribed  to  her  by  Aeschines 
the  philosopher,  see  Cic.  de  Invent,  i.  31;  Quintil. 
Inst.  Orat.  v.  11.  The  son  of  Pericles  by  As¬ 
pasia  was  legitimated  by  a  special  decree  of  the 
people,  and  took  his  father’s  name.  (Plut.  Penc. 
37.)  He  was  one  of  the  six  generals  who  were 
put  to  death  after  the  victory  at  Arginusae.  (Comp. 
Jacobs,  Verm.  Schriften^  vol.  iv.  pp.  349 — 397.) 

2.  A  Phocaean,  daughter  of  Hermotimus,  was 
carried  away  from  her  country  to  the  seraglio  of 
Cyrus  tb  ?  Y ounger,  who  so  admired,  not  her  beauty 
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only,  but  her  superior  qualities  of  mind  and  cha¬ 
racter,  that  he  made  her  his  favourite  wife,  giving 
her  the  name  of  “wise.”  She  is  said  to  have  fre¬ 
quently  aided  him  with  her  advice,  the  adoption 
of  which  he  never  regretted  ;  and  they  lived  toge¬ 
ther  with  great  mutual  affection  till  the  death  of 
the  prince  at  the  battle  of  Cunaxa.  She  then  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Artaxerxes,  and  became  his  wife. 
(Pint.  Peric.  24,  Artax.  26  ;  Ael.  V.  H.  xii.  1  ; 
Xen.  Anab.  i.  10.  §  2.)  When  Dareius,  son  of 
Artaxerxes,  was  appointed  successor  to  the  throne, 
he  asked  his  father  to  surrender  Aspasia  to  him. 
The  request,  it  seems,  could  not  be  refused,  as 
coming  from  the  king  elect ;  Artaxerxes,  therefore, 
gave  her  up,  on  finding  that  she  herself  consented 
to  the  transfer ;  but  he  soon  after  took  her  away 
again,  and  made  her  priestess  of  a  temple  at  Ecba- 
tana,  where  strict  celibacy  was  requisite ;  and  this 
gave  rise  to  that  conspiracy  of  Dareius  against  his 
father,  which  was  detected,  and  cost  him  his  life. 
(Pint.  Artax.  27 — 29  ;  Just.  x.  2.)  Her  name  is 
said  to  have  been  “Milto,”  till  Cyras  called  her 
“Aspasia”  after  the  mistress  of  Pericles  (Plut. 
Peric.  24  ;  Athen.  xiii.  p.  57 6,  d.)  ;  but  “Milto” 
itself  seems  to  have  been  a  name  expressive  of  the 
beauty  of  her  complexion.  (Ael.  V.  H.  xii.  1, 
where  we  are  favoured  with  a  minute  description 
of  her  appearance.)  [E.  E.] 

ASPA'SIUS  (* Acnracrios ).  1.  Of  Byblus,  a 
Greek  sophist,  who  according  to  Snidas  (s.  v.  ’Arr- 
iraaios)  was  a  contemporary  of  the  sophists  Adri- 
anus  and  Aristeides,  and  who  consequently  lived 
in  the  reign  of  M.  Antoninus  and  Commodus, 
about  A.  D.  180.  Pie  is  mentioned  among  the 
commentators  on  Demosthenes  and  Aeschines  ;  and 
Suidas  ascribes  to  him  a  work  on  Byblus,  medita¬ 
tions,  theoretical  works  on  rhetoric,  declamations, 
an  encomium  on  the  emperor  Hadrian,  and  some 
other  writings.  All  these  are  lost  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  a  few  extracts  from  his  commentaries. 
(Ulpian,  ad  Demosth.  Leptin.  p.  1 1  ;  Phot.  Bill. 
p.  492,  a.,  ed.  Bekk. ;  Schol.  ad  Hermog.  p.  260, 
&c.;  Schol.  ad  Aeschin.  c.  Tim.  p.  105.) 

2.  A  peripatetic  philosopher,  who  seems  to 
have  lived  during  the  latter  half  of  the  first  cen¬ 
tury  after  Christ,  since  Galen  (vol.  vi.  p.  532,  ed. 
Paris),  who  lived  under  the  Antonines,  states, 
that  he  heard  one  of  the  pupils  of  Aspasius.  Boe¬ 
thius,  who  frequently  refers  to  his  works,  says 
that  Aspasius  wrote  commentaries  on  most  of  the 
works  of  Aristotle.  The  following  commentaries 
are  expressly  mentioned  :  on  De  Interpretatione, 
the  Physica,  Metaphysica,  Categoriae,  and  the 
Nicomachean  Ethics.  A  portion  of  the  commen¬ 
tary  on  the  last-mentioned  work  of  Aristotle  (viz. 
on  books  1,  2,  4,  7,  and  8)  are  still  extant,  and 
were  first  printed  by  Aldus  Manutius,  in  his  col¬ 
lection  of  the  Greek  commentators  on  the  Nico¬ 
machean  Ethics.  (Venice,  1536,  fol.)  A  Latin 
translation  by  J.  B.  Felicianus  appeared  at  Venice 
in  1541,  and  has  often  been  reprinted.  From  Por- 
phyrius,  who  also  states  that  Aspasius  wrote  com¬ 
mentaries  on  Plato,  we  learn  that  his  commentaries 
on  Aristotle  were  used  in  the  school  of  Plotinus. 
(Fabric.  Bill.  Graec.  iii.  p.  264,  &c. ;  Buhle,  A  r  is  tot. 
Op.  i.  p.  296.) 

3.  Of  Ravenna,  a  distinguished  sophist  and 
rhetorician,  who  lived  about  A.  D.  225,  in  the 
reign  of  Alexander  Severus.  He  was  educated  by 
his  father  Demetrianus,  who  was  himself  a  skilful 
rhetorician  ;  afterwards  he  was  also  a  pupil  of 
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Pausanias  and  Ilippodromus,  and  then  travelled  to 
various  parts  of  the  ancient  world,  as  a  companion 
of  the  emperor  and  of  some  other  persons.  He  ob¬ 
tained  the  principal  professorship  of  rhetoric  at 
Rome,  which  he  held  until  his  death  at  an  ad¬ 
vanced  age.  At  Rome  he  also  began  his  long 
rhetorical  controversy  with  Philostratus  of  Lemnos, 
which  was  afterwards  continued  by  other  dis¬ 
putants  in  Ionia.  Aspasius  was  also  secretary  to 
the  emperor,  but  his  letters  were  censured  by  his 
opponent  Pausanias,  for  their  declamatory  character 
and  their  want  of  precision  and  clearness.  He  is 
said  to  have  written  several  orations,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  are  now  lost.  They  are  praised  for  their 
simplicity  and  originality,  and  for  the  absence  of 
all  pompous  affectation  in  them.  (Philostr.  Vit. 
Soph.  ii.  33;  Eudoc.  p.  66;  Suidas,  s.  v.  5A(nra- 
crios.) 

4.  Of  Tyre,  a  Greek  rhetorician  and  historian 
of  uncertain  date,  who,  according  to  Suidas  (s.  v. 
’Aanacnos),  wrote  a  history  of  Epeirus  and  of 
things  remarkable  in  that  country,  in  twenty  books, 
theoretical  works  on  rhetoric,  and  some  others. 
(Comp.  Eudoc.  p.  66.)  [L.  S.] 

ASPA'THINES  ('AaTradirris'),  one  of  the  seven 
Persian  chiefs,  who  conspired  against  the  Magi. 
He  was  wounded  in  the  thigh,  when  the  latter 
were  put  to  death.  (Herod,  iii.  70,  &c.  78.)  He 
was  the  father  of  Praxaspes.  (vii.  97.) 

ASPER,  AEMPL1US,  a  Roman  grammarian, 
who  wrote  commentaries  on  Terence  (Schopen,  de 
Terentio  et  Donato ,  Sfc.  p.  32,  Bonn,  1821)  and 
Virgil.  (Macrob.  iii.  5  ;  Heyne’s  account  of  the 
ancient  Commentators  on  Virgil,  prefixed  to  his 
edition  of  Virgil.)  Asper  is  also  quoted  in  the 
Scholia  on  Virgil,  discovered  by  A.  Mai.  (  Virgil. 
Interp.  Vet.  Mediol.  1818.)  This  Asper  must  be 
distinguished  from  another  grammarian  of  the 
same  name,  usually  called  Asper  Junior,  but  who 
is  equally  unknown.  The  latter  is  the  author  of 
a  small  work  entitled  “  Ars  Grammatica,”  which 
has  been  printed  in  the  collections  of  Grammatici 
Illustres  XII.,  Paris,  1516  ;  Tres  Artis  Grammat. 
Authores,  Lips.  1527  ;  Grammat.  Lat.  Audores,  by 
Putschius,  Hanov.  1605;  Corpus  Grammat.  Lat. 
by  Lindemann,  vol.  i.  Lips.  1831. 

ASPER,  JU'LIUS,  had  been  raised  to  the 
consulship,  as  had  also  his  sons,  by  Caracalla,  but 
was  afterwards,  without  any  apparent  cause,  de¬ 
prived  of  all  his  honours,  and  driven  out  of  Rome 
by  the  same  emperor,  A.  d.  212.  (Dion  Cass, 
lxxvii.  5.)  We  learn  from  an  inscription  (ap. 
Fabrett.  p.  494),  that  the  consuls  in  A.  r».  212 
were  both  of  the  name  of  Julius  Asper.  Either 
the  father  or  one  of  his  sons  was  appointed  go¬ 
vernor  of  Asia  by  Macrinus,  but  was  deprived  of 
this  dignity  on  his  journey  to  the  province,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  some  incautious  words  which  offended  the 
emperor.  It  is  usually  stated,  on  the  authority  of 
Dion  Cassius,  that  Asper  was  killed  by  Elagabalus  ; 
but  Dion  Cassius  does  not  say  this.  (Dion  Cass, 
lxxviii  22  Ixxix  4  j 

ASPER,  SULPI'CIUS,  a  centurion,  one  of  the 
conspirators  against  Nero,  A.  d.  66,  met  his  fate 
with  great  firmness,  when  he  was  put  to  death 
after  the  detection  of  the  conspiracy.  (Tac.  Ann. 
xv.  49,  50,  68 ;  Dion  Cass.  lxii.  24.) 

ASPHA'LIUS  or  ASPHALEIUS  (’A acpdXios 
or  5 A crcpakeios),  a  surname  of  Poseidon,  under 
which  he  was  worshipped  in  several  towns  of 
Greece.  It  describes  him  as  the  god  who  grants 
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safety  to  ports  and  to  navigation  in  generaL 
(Strab.  i.  p.  57  ;  Paus.  vii.  21.  §  3;  Plut.  Thes. 
36  ;  Suid.  s.  v.)  [L.  S.] 

ASPLE'DON  (’ AaTrXrjSwv),  a  son  of  Poseidon 
and  the  nymph  Mideia  (Chersias,  ap.  Paus.  ix.  38. 
§  6);  according  to  others,  he  was  a  son  of  Orcho- 
menus  and  brother  of  Clymenus  and  Amphidicus 
(Steph.  Byz.  s.  v.  ’A(nr\r]Scor),  or  a  son  of  Presbon 
and  Sterope.  (Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  272.)  He 
was  regarded  as  the  founder  of  Aspledon,  an  an¬ 
cient  town  of  the  Minyans  in  Boeotia.  [L.  S.] 
ASPRE'NAS,  a  surname  of  the  Nonii,  a  con¬ 
sular  family  under  the  early  emperors.  (Comp. 
Plin.  H.  N.  xxx.  20.)  1.  C.  Nonius  Asprenas, 

was  a  performer  in  the  Trojae  lusus  under  Augus¬ 
tus,  and  in  consequence  of  an  injury  which  he  sus¬ 
tained  from  a  fall  in  the  game,  he  received  a  golden 
chain  from  Augustus,  and  was  allowed  to  assume 
the  surname  of  Torquatus,  both  for  himself  and  his 
posterity.  (Suet.  Oct.  43.) 

2.  L.  Asprenas,  a  legate  under  his  maternal 
uncle,  Varus,  a.  d.  10,  preserved  the  Roman  army 
from  total  destruction  after  the  death  of  Varus. 
(Dion  Cass.  lvi.  22;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  120.)  He  is 
probably  the  same  as  the  L.  Nonius  Asprenas  who 
was  consul  A.  D.  6,  and  as  the  L.  Asprenas  men¬ 
tioned  by  Tacitus,  who  was  proconsul  of  Africa  at 
the  death  of  Augustus,  A.  d.  14,  and  who,  accord¬ 
ing  to  some  accounts,  sent  soldiers,  at  the  command 
of  Tiberius,  to  kill  Agrippa  Postumus.  (Tac.  Ann. 
i.  53.)  He  is  mentioned  again  by  Tacitus,  under 
A.  D.  20.  {Ann.  iii.  18.) 

3.  P.  Nonius  Asprenas,  consul,  a.  d.  38. 
(Dion  Cass.  lix.  9;  Frontinus,  de  Aquaedud.  c.  13.) 

4.  L.  Nonius  Asprenas  and  P.  Nonius  As¬ 
prenas  are  two  orators  frequently  introduced  as 
speakers  in  the  Controversiae  (1-4,  8,  10,  11,  &c.) 
of  M.  Seneca. 

ASPRE'NAS,  CALPU'RNIUS,  appointed  go¬ 
vernor  of  Galatia  and  Pamphylia  by  Galba,  a.  d. 
70,  induced  the  partisans  of  the  counterfeit  Nero 
to  put  him  to  death.  (Tac.  Hist.  ii.  9.) 

ASSAON.  [Niobe.] 

ASSALECTUS,  a  Roman  sculptor,  whose  name 
is  found  upon  an  extant  statue  of  Aesculapius  by 
him,  of  the  merit  of  which  Winckelmann  {Gesch.  d. 
K.  viii.  4.  §  5)  speaks  slightingly.  [C.  P.  M.] 
ASSA'RACUS  (’A aadpaKos),  a  son  of  Tros 
and  Calirrhoe,  the  daughter  of  Scamander.  He 
was  king  of  Troy,  and  husband  of  Hieromneme,  by 
whom  he  became  the  father  of  Capys,  the  father  of 
Anchises.  (Horn.  II.  xx.  232,  &c. ;  Apollod.  iii. 
12.  §  2 ;  Serv.  ad  Virg.  Georg,  iii.  35  ;  Aen.  viii. 
130.)  ,  >  [L.  S.] 

ASSE'SIA  (’Acro^fria),  a  surname  of  Athena, 
derived  from  the  town  of  Assesus  in  Ionia,  where 
she  had  a  temple.  (Herod,  i.  19.)  [L.  S.] 

ASSTEAS  or  ASTEAS,  a  painter,  whose  name 
is  found  upon  a  vase  of  his  workmanship,  dis¬ 
covered  at  Paestum,  and  now  preserved  in  the 
Royal  Museum  at  Naples.  (Winckelmann,  Gesch. 
d.  K.  iii.  Anm.  778.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

A  SI  ACUS  {''AaraKos).  1.  A  son  of  Poseidon 
and  the  njTmph  Olbia,  from  whom  the  town  of  As- 
tacus  in  Bithynia,  which  was  afterwards  called 
Nicomedeia,  derived  its  name.  (Arrian,  ap.  Steph. 
Byz.  s.  v.;  Paus.  v.  12.  §  5  ;  Strab.  xii.  p.  563.) 

2.  The  father  of  Ismarus,  Leadcs,  Asphodicus, 
and  Melanippus,  whence  Ovid  calls  the  last  of 
these  heroes  Astacides.  (Apollod.  iii.  6.  §  8 ; 
Ovid,  75w,  515.)  [L.  S.] 


ASTERIUS. 

ASTARTE.  [Aphrodite  and  Syria  Dea.] 

ASTE'RIA  (’Acrrepi'a),  a  daughter  of  the  Titan 
Coeus  (according  to  Hygin.  Fab.  Pref.  of  Polus) 
and  Phoebe.  She  was  the  sister  of  Leto,  and,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Hesiod  ( Theog .  409),  the  wife  of  Perses, 
by  whom  she  became  the  mother  of  Hecate.  Ci¬ 
cero  {de  Nat.  Deor.  iii.  16)  makes  her  the  mother 
of  the  fourth  Heracles  by  Zeus.  But  according  to 
the  genuine  and  more  general  tradition,  she  was 
an  inhabitant  of  Olympus,  and  beloved  by  Zeus. 
In  order  to  escape  from  his  embraces,  she  got  me¬ 
tamorphosed  into  a  quail  {oprv |),  threw  herself  into 
the  sea,  and  was  here  metamorphosed  into  the 
island  Asteria  (the  island  which  had  fallen  from 
heaven  like  a  star),  or  Ortygia,  afterwards  called 
Delos.  (Apollod.  i.  2.  §  2,  4.  §  1 ;  Athen.  ix.  p. 
392  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  53 ;  Callimach.  Hymn,  in  Del. 
37 ;  Serv.  ad  Aen.  iii.  73.)  There  are  several  other 
mythical  personages  of  this  name, — one  a  daughter 
of  Alcyoneus  [Alcyonides]  ;  a  second,  one  of  the 
Danaids  (Apollod.  ii.  1.  §  5);  a  third,  a  daughter  of 
Atlas  (Hygin.  Fab.  250,  where,  perhaps,  Asterope 
is  to  be  read)  ;  and  a  fourth,  a  daughter  of  Hydis, 
who  became  by  Bellerophontes  the  mother  of  Hy- 
dissus,  the  founder  of  Hydissus  in  Caria.  (Steph. 
Byz.  s.  v.  'T Sicraos.)  [L.  S.] 

ASTE'RION  or  ASTE'RIUS  (’Aur eptW  or 
’A (TTepios).  1.  A  son  of  Teutamus,  and  king  of 
the  Cretans,  who  married  Europa  after  she  had 
been  carried  to  Crete  by  Zeus.  He  also  brought 
up  the  three  sons,  Minos,  Sarpedon,  and  Rhada- 
manthys  whom  she  had  by  the  father  of  the  gods. 
(Apollod.  iii.  1.  §  2,  &c.;  Diod.  iv.  60.) 

2.  A  son  of  Cometes,  Pyremus,  or  Priscus,  by 
Antigone,  the  daughter  of  Pheres.  He  is  men¬ 
tioned  as  one  of  the  Argonauts.  (Apollon.  Rhod. 
i.  35  ;  Paus.  v.  17.  §  4;  Hygin.  Fab.  14  ;  Valer. 
Flacc.  i.  355.)  There  are  two  more  mythical  per¬ 
sonages  of  this  name,  one  a  river-god  [Acraea], 
and  the  second  a  son  of  Minos,  who  was  slain  by 
Theseus.  (Paus.  ii.  31.  §  1.)  [L.  S.] 

ASTERION  (’AorepiW),  a  statuary,  the  son  of 
a  man  named  Aeschylus.  Pausanias  (vi.  3.  §  1) 
mentions  a  statue  of  Chaereas,  a  Sicyonian  pugilist, 
which  was  of  his  workmanship.  [C.  P.  M.] 

ASTE'RIUS  (’ Aarepios ),  a  son  of  Anax  and 
grandson  of  Ge.  According  to  a  Milesian  legend, 
he  was  buried  in  the  small  island  of  Lade,  and 
his  body  measured  ten  cubits  in  length.  (Paus. 
i.  35.  §  5,  vii.  2.  §  3.)  There  are  four  other  my¬ 
thical  personages  of  this  name,  who  are  mentioned 
in  the  following  passages  :  Apollod.  iii.  1.  §  4 ; 
Apollon.  Rhod.  i.  176  ;  Apollod.  i.  9.  §  9  ;  Hygin. 
Fab.  170.  [L.  S.] 

ASTE'RIUS  (’A arepios),  succeeded  Eulalius  as 
bishop  of  Amaseia  in  Pontus,  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  fourth  century.  He  had  been  educated  in  his 
3routh  by  a  Scythian  slave.  Several  of  his  homilies 
are  still  extant,  and  extracts  from  others,  which 
have  perished,  have  been  preserved  by  Photius. 
{Cod.  271.)  He  belonged  to  the  orthodox  party 
in  the  Arian  controversv,  and  seems  to  have  lived 
to  a  great  age. 

Fabricius  (Bibl.  Grace,  ix.  p.  519,  &c.)  gives  a 
list  of  25  other  persons  of  this  name,  many  of 
whom  were  dignitaries  of  the  church,  and  lived 
about  the  end  of  the  fourth  or  the  ’beginning  of  the 
fifth  century.  Among  them  we  may  notice  As- 
terius,  a  Cappadocian,  who  embraced  Christianity, 
but  apostatized  in  the  persecution  under  Diocletian 
and  Maximian  (about  a.  d.  304).  He  subse- 
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quently  returned  to  the  Christian  faith,  and  joined 
the  Arian  party,  but  on  account  of  his  apostasy 
was  excluded  from  the  dignity  of  bishop  to  which 
he  aspired.  He  was  the  author  of  several  theolo¬ 
gical  works.  There  was  also  an  Asterius  of  Scy- 
thopolis,  whom  St.  Jerome  ( Epist .  83,  ad  Magnum 
Orat.)  mentions  as  one  of  the  most  celebrated  eccle¬ 
siastical  writers.  [C.  P.  M.] 

ASTE'RIUS,  TURCIUS  RUFUS  APRONI- 
A'NUS,  was  consul  a.  d.  494,  devoted  himself  to 
literary  pursuits,  and  emended  a  MS.  of  Sedulius, 
and  one  of  Virgil,  on  which  he  wrote  an  epigram. 
( Anth .  Lot.  No.  281,  ed.  Meyer.)  [C.  P.  M.J 
ASTERODIA.  [Endymion.] 
ASTEROPAEUS  (’ AaTepo-naios ),  a  son  of  Pe- 
legon,  and  grandson  of  the  river-god  Axius,  was 
the  commander  of  the  Paeonians  in  the  Trojan 
war,  and  an  ally  of  the  Trojans.  He  was  the 
tallest  among  all  the  men,  and  fought  with  Achilles, 
whom  he  at  first  wounded,  but  was  afterwards 
killed  by  him.  (Horn.  II.  xxi.  139,  &c.;  Philostr. 
Heroic,  xix.  7.)  -  [L.  S.] 

ASTE'ROPE  (’AcrTepoVTj),  two  mythical  per¬ 
sonages  :  see  Acragas  and  Aesacus.  [L.  S.] 
ASTEROPEIA  {’AaTtpotreia),  two  mythical 
personages,  one  a  daughter  of  Pelias,  who  in  con¬ 
junction  with  her  sisters  murdered  her  father 
(Paus.  viii.  11.  §  2);  and  the  second  a  daughter  of 
Deion  and  Diomede.  (Apollod.  i.  9.  §  4.)  [L.  S.] 

ASTRA'BACUS  (’Acrrpdga/cos),  a  son  of  Irbus 
and  brother  of  Alopecus,  was  a  Laconian  hero  of 
the  royal  house  of  Agis.  He  and  his  brother  found 
the  statue  of  Artemis  Orthia  in  a  bush,  and  be¬ 
came  mad  at  the  sight  of  it.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  the  father  of  Damaratus  by  the  wife  of  Aris- 
ton.  He  had  a  sanctuary  at  Sparta,  and  was 
worshipped  there  as  a  hero.  (Herod,  vi.  69  ;  Paus. 
iii.  16.  §  5,  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

ASTRAEA  (’Aa-Tpcua),  a  daughter  of  Zeus  and 
Themis,  or  according  to  others,  of  Astraeus  by  Eos. 
During  the  golden  age,  this  star-bright  maiden 
lived  on  earth  and  among  men,  whom  she  blessed ; 
but  when  that  age  had  passed  away,  Astraea,  who 
tarried  longest  among  men,  withdrew,  and  was 
placed  among  the  stars.  (Hygin.  Poet.  Astr.  ii.  25; 
Eratost.  Catast.  9  ;  Ov.  Met.  i.  149.)  [L.  S.] 

ASTRAEUS  (’Act paios),  a  Titan  and  son  of 
Crius  and  Eurybia.  By  Eos  he  became  the  father 
of  the  winds  Zephyrus,  Boreas,  and  Notus,  Eos- 
phorus  (the  morning  star),  and  all  the  stars  of 
heaven.  (Hesiod.  Theog.  376,  &c.)  Ovid  {Met. 
xiv.  545)  calls  the  winds  fratres  Astraei,  which 
does  not  mean  that  they  were  brothers  of  Astraeus, 
but  brothers  through  Astraeus,  their  common  fa¬ 
ther.  [L.  S.] 

ASTRAMPSY'CHUS,  a  name  borne  by  some 
of  the  ancient  Persian  Magians.  (Diog.  Laert. 
prooem.  2 ;  Suidas,  s.  v.  M ayoi.)  There  is  still 
extant  under  this  name  a  Greek  poem,  consisting 
of  101  iambic  verses,  on  the  interpretation  of 
dreams  (’O mpo/cpm/coV),  printed  in  Rigault’s 
edition  of  Artemidorus,  in  the  collections  of  Obso- 
poeus  and  Servais  Galle,  and  in  J,  C.  Bulenger, 
de  Ration.  Divinat.  v.  5.  The  poem  is  a  compara¬ 
tively  modem  composition  (not  earlier  than  the 
fourth  century  after  Christ),  and  the  name  of  the 
author  is  perhaps  an  assumed  one.  Suidas  {s.  v.) 
also  ascribes  to  the  same  author  a  treatise  on  the 
diseases  of  asses,  and  their  cure.  (Fabric.  Bibl. 
Graec.  iv.  p.  152,  v.  p.  265,  xi.  p.  583.)  [C.  P.M.] 

ASTRATEIA  (’Acrr par efa),  a  surname  of  Arte- 
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mis,  under  which  she  had  a  temple  near  Pyrrhichus 
in  Laconia,  because  she  was  believed  to  have  stopped 
there  the  progress  of  the  Amazons.  ( Paus.  iii.  25. 
§  2.)  [L.  S.] 

AST Y' AGES  ('  Aarvayiis),  king  of  Media, 
(called  by  Ctesias  'Aarviyas,  and  by  Diodorus 
AcnraSas ),  was  the  son  and  successor  of  Cyaxares. 
The  accounts  of  this  king  given  by  Herodotus, 
Ctesias,  and  Xenophon,  differ  in  several  important 
particulars.  We  learn  from  Herodotus  (i.  7 4),  that 
in  the  compact  made  between  Cyaxares  and  Aly- 
attes  in  B.  c.  610,  it  was  agreed  that  Astyages 
should  marry  Aryenis,  the  daughter  of  Alyattes. 
According  to  the  chronology  of  Herodotus,  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  his  father  in  B.  c.  595,  and  reigned  35 
years,  (i.  130.)  His  government  was  harsh,  (i. 
123.)  Alarmed  by  a  dream,  he  gave  his  daughter 
Mandane  in  marriage  to  Cambyses,  a  Persian  of 
good  family,  (i.  107.)  Another  dream  induced 
him  to  send  Harpagus  to  destroy  the  offspring  of 
this  marriage.  The  child,  the  future  conqueror  of 
the  Medes,  was  given  to  a  herdsman  to  expose, 
but  he  brought  it  up  as  his  own.  Years  after¬ 
wards,  circumstances  occurred  which  brought  the 
young  Cyrus  under  the  notice  of  Astyages,  who, 
on  inquiry,  discovered  his  parentage.  He  inflicted 
a  cruel  punishment  on  Harpagus,  who  waited  his 
time  for  revenge.  When  Cyrus  had  grown  up  to 
man’s  estate,  Harpagus  induced  him  to  instigate 
the  Persians  to  revolt,  and,  having  been  appointed 
general  of  the  Median  forces,  he  deserted  with  the 
greater  part  of  them  to  Cyrus.  Astyages  was 
taken  prisoner,  and  Cyrus  mounted  the  throne. 
He  treated  the  captive  monarch  with  mildness, 
but  kept  him  in  confinement  till  his  death. 

Ctesias  agrees  with  Herodotus  in  making  Asty¬ 
ages  the  last  king  of  the  Medes,  but  says,  that 
Cyrus  was  in  no  way  related  to  him  till  he  married 
his  daughter  Amytis.  When  Astyages  was  at¬ 
tacked  by  Cyrus,  he  fled  to  Ecbatana,  and  was 
concealed  in  the  palace  by  Amytis  and  her  husband 
Spitamas,  but  discovered  himself  to  his  pursuers, 
to  prevent  his  daughter  and  her  husband  and  chil¬ 
dren  from  being  put  to  the  torture  to  induce  them  to 
reveal  where  he  was  hidden.  He  was  loaded  with 
chains  by  Oebaras,  but  soon  afterwards  was  liberated 
by  Cyrus,  who  treated  him  with  great  respect,  and 
made  him  governor  of  the  Barcanii,  a  Parthian 
people  on  the  borders  of  Hyrcania.  Spitamas 
was  subsequently  put  to  deatn  by  the  orders  of 
Cyrus,  who  married  Amytis.  Some  time  after, 
Amytis  and  Cyrus  being  desirous  of  seeing  Asty¬ 
ages,  a  eunuch  named  Petisaces  was  sent  to  escort 
him  from  his  satrapy,  but,  at  the  instigation  of 
Oebaras,  left  him  to  perish  in  a  desert  region. 
The  crime  was  revealed  by  means  of  a  dream,  and 
Amytis  took  a  cruel  revenge  on  Petisaces.  The 
body  of  Astyages  was  found,  and  buried  with  all 
due  honours.  We  are  told  that,  in  the  course  of 
his,  reign,  Astyages  had  waged  war  with  the  Bac- 
trians  with  doubtful  success.  (Ctes.  ap.  Phot.  Cod. 
72.  p.  36,  ed.  Bekker.) 

Xenophon,  like  Herodotus,  makes  Cyrus  the 
grandson  of  Astyages,  but  says,  that  Astyages  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Cyaxares  II.,  on  whose  death 
Cyrus  succeeded  to  the  vacant  throne.  {Cyrop.  i. 
5.  §  2.)  This  account  seems  to  tally  better  with 
the  notices  contained  in  the  book  of  Daniel,  (v.  31, 
vi.  1,  ix.  1,)  Dareius  the  Mede,  mentioned  there 
and  by  Josephus  (x.  1 1.  §  4),  is  apparently  the  same 
with  Cyaxares  II.  (Compare  the  account  in  the 
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Cyropaedeia  of  the  joint  expedition  of  Cyaxares 
and  Cyrus  against  the  Assyrians.)  In  that  case, 
Ahasuerus,  the  father  of  Dareius,  will  he  identical 
with  Astvages.  The  existence  of  Cyaxares  II. 
seems  also  to  be  recognized  by  Aeschylus,  Pers. 
766.  But  the  question  is  by  no  means  free  from 
difficulty.  [C.  P.  M.] 

ASTY'AGES,  a  grammarian,  the  author  of  a 
commentary  on  Callimachus,  and  some  other  trea¬ 
tises  on  grammatical  subjects.  (Suidas,  s.  v. ;  Eu- 
docia,  p.  64.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

AST  Y  AN  ASS  A  (’  AaTvavcuraa),  said  to  have 
been  a  daughter  of  Musaeus,  and  a  slave  of  Helen, 
and  to  have  composed  poems  on  immodest  subjects. 
(Suidas,  s.  v.;  Photius,  Bibl.  p.  142,  ed.  Bekk.) 
Her  personal  existence,  however,  is  very  doubt¬ 
ful.  [C.  P.  M.] 

ASTY'ANAX  (’A<rr v&vag),  the  son  of  Hector 
and  Andromache ;  his  more  common  name  was 
Scamandrius.  After  the  taking  of  Troy  the  Greeks 
hurled  him  down  from  the  walls  of  the  city  to 
prevent  the  fulfilment  of  a  decree  of  fate,  according 
to  which  he  was  to  restore  the  kingdom  of  Troy. 
(Horn.  II.  vi.  400,  &c.;  Ov.  Met  xiii.  415  ;  Hygin. 
Fab.  109.)  A  different  mythical  person  of  the 
name  occurs  in  Apollodorus.  (ii.  7.  §  8.)  [L.  S.] 

ASTY'DAMAS  (’A arvbdgas).  1.  A  tragic 
poet,  the  son  of  Morsimus  and  a  sister  of  the  poet 
Aeschylus,  was  the  pupil  of  Isocrates,  and  accord¬ 
ing  to  Suidas  (s.  v.  ’Aarvd.)  wrote  240  tragedies 
and  gained  the  prize  fifteen  times.  His  first 
tragedy  was  brought  upon  the  stage  in  01.  95.  2. 
(Diod.  xiv.  p.  676.)  He  was  the  author  of  an 
epigram  in  the  Greek  Anthology  {Anal.  iii.  329), 
which  gave  rise  to  the  proverb  Saimji'  enaiue'is 
olairep  ’AarvSdpas  Tore.  (Suidas,  s.  v.  Saimji/ 
k.  r.  A. ;  Diog.  Laert.  ii.  43.) 

2.  A  tragic  poet,  the  son  of  the  former.  The 
names  of  some  of  his  tragedies  are  mentioned  by 
Suidas  {s.  v.).  [C.  P.  M.] 

ASTYDAMEIA  (’AffruSafieia),  a  daughter  of 
Amyntor,  king  of  the  Dolopians  in  Thessaly,  by 
Cleobule.  She  became  by  Heracles  the  mother  of 
Tlepolemus.  (Pind.  Ol.  vii.  24,  with  the  Schol.) 
Other  accounts  differ  from  Pindar,  for  Hyginus 
{Fab.  162)  calls  the  mother  of  Tlepolemus  As- 
tyoche,  and  Apollodorus  (ii.  7.  §  8)  calls  the  son 
of  Astydameia  Ctesippus.  (Comp.  Muncker,  ad 
Hygin.  1.  c .)  The  Astydameia  mentioned  under 

Acastus  and  Antigone,  No.  2,  is  a  different 
personage.  [L.  S.] 

A'STYLUS,  a  seer  among  the  centaurs,  who  is 
mentioned  by  Ovid  {Met  xii.  308)  as  dissuading 
the  centaurs  from  fighting  against  the  Lapithae. 
But  the  name  in  Ovid  seems  to  be  a  mistake  either 
of  the  poet  himself  or  of  the  transcribers  for  Asbolus. 

*  (Hes.  Scut  Here.  185  ;  Asbolus.)  [L.  S.] 
ASTYME'DES  {’AaTvpriSrjs),  a  Rhodian  of 
distinction.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  be¬ 
tween  the  Romans  and  Perseus  (b.  c.  171),  he 
advised  his  countrymen  to  side  with  the  former. 
(Polyb.  xxvii.  6.  §  3.)  After  the  war,  when  the 
Rhodians  were  threatened  with  hostilities  by  the 
Romans,  Astymedes  was  sent  as  ambassador  to 
Rome  to  deprecate  their  anger.  The  tenour  of  his 
speech  on  the  occasion  is  censured  by  Polybius, 
(xxx.  4,  5;  Liv.  xlv.  21-25.)  Three  years  after¬ 
wards,  he  was  again  sent  as  ambassador  to  Rome, 
and  succeeded  in  bringing  about  an  alliance  be¬ 
tween  the  Romans  and  his  countrymen.  (Polyb. 
xxxi.  6,  7.)  In  b.  c.  153,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
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war  with  Crete,  we  find  him  appointed  admiral, 
and  again  sent  as  ambassador  to  Rome.  (Polyb. 
xxxiii.  14.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

ASTY'NOME  (’A arwogri),  the  daughter  of 
Chryses  (whence  she  is  also  called  Chryseis),  a 
priest  of  Apollo.  She  was  taken  prisoner  by 
Achilles  in  the  Hypoplacian  Thebe  or  in  Lyrnes- 
sus,  whither  she  had  been  sent  by  her  father  for 
protection,  or,  according  to  others,  to  attend  the 
celebration  of  a  festival  of  Artemis.  In  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  booty  she  was  given  to  Agamem¬ 
non,  who,  however,  was  obliged  to  restore  her  to 
her  father,  to  soothe  the  anger  of  Apollo.  (Horn. 

It  i.  378  ;  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  pp.  77,  1 18;  Dictys 
Cret.  ii.  17.)  There  are  two  more  mythical  per¬ 
sonages  of  this  name,  one  a  daughter  of  N  iobe,  and 
the  other  a  daughter  of  Talaus  and  mother  of 
Capaneus.  (Hvgin.  Fab.  70.)  [L.  S.] 

ASTY'NOMUS  (’A (ttvvo/jlos),  a  Greek  writer 
upon  Cyprus.  (Plin.  H.  N.  v.  35  ;  Steph.  Byz. 

S.  V.  Ku7TpOS.) 

ASTY'NOUS  (’A (ttvvoos),  a  son  of  Protiaon,  a 
Trojan,  who  was  slain  by  Neoptolemus.  (Horn.  It 
xv.  455  ;  Paus.  x.  26.  §  1.)  A  second  Astynous 
occurs  in  Apollodorus.  (iii.  14.  §  3.)  [L.  S.] 

ASTY'OCHE  or  ASTYOCHEIA  (’Acrr v6XV 
or  ’AuTuoxeia).  1.  A  daughter  of  Actor,  by  whom 
Ares  begot  two  sons,  Ascalaphus  and  Ialmenus. 
(Horn.  II.  ii.  512,  &c. ;  Paus.  ix.  37.  §  3.) 

2.  A  daughter  of  Phylas,  king  of  Ephyra,  by 
whom  Heracles,  after  the  conquest  of  Ephyra,  begot 
Tlepolemus.  (Apollod.  ii.  7.  §§  6,  8  ;  Horn.  II. 

ii.  658,  &c.;  Schol.  ad  Pind.  Ol.  vii.  24  ;  Asty¬ 
dameia.) 

3.  A  daughter  of  Laomedon  by  Strymo,  Placia, 
or  Leucippe.  (Apollod.  iii.  12.  §  3.)  According 
to  other  traditions  in  Eustathius  {ad  Horn.  p.  1697) 
and  Dictys  (ii.  2),  she  was  a  daughter  of  Priam, 
and  married  Telephus,  by  whom  she  became  the 
mother  of  Eurypylus.  Three  other  mythical  per¬ 
sonages  of  this  name  occur  in  Apollod.  iii.  12.  §  2, 

iii.  5.  §  6  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  117.  [E-  S.] 

ASTY'OCHUS  (’Acmioxos),  succeeded  Melan-  . 

cridas  as  Lacedaemonian  high  admiral,  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  412,  b.  c.,  the  year  after  the  Syracusan 
defeat,  and  arrived  with  four  ships  at  Chios,  late 
in  the  summer.  (Thuc.  viii.  20,  23.)  Lesbos 
was  now  the  seat  of  the  contest :  and  his  arrival 
was  followed  by  the  recovery  to  the  Athenians  of 
the  whole  island.  (Ib.  23.)  Astyochus  was 
eager  for  a  second  attempt ;  but  compelled,  by  the 
refusal  of  the  Chians  and  their  Spartan  captain, 
Pedaritus,  to  forego  it,  he  proceeded,  with  many 
threats  of  revenge,  to  take  the  general  command  at 
Miletus.  (  31 — 33.)  Here  he  renewed  the  Persian 
treaty,  and  remained,  notwithstanding  the  entrea¬ 
ties  of  Chios,  then  hard  pressed  by  the  Athenians, 
wholly  inactive.  He  was  at  last  starting  to  re¬ 
lieve  it,  when  he  was  called  off,  about  mid-winter, 
to  join  a  fleet  from  home,  bringing,  in  consequence 
of  complaints  from  Pedaritus,  commissioners  to  ex¬ 
amine  his  proceedings.  Before  this  (en  ovra  rore 
7r epl  MlAtjtov,  cc.  36 — 42),  Astyochus  it  appears 
had  sold  himself' to  the  Persian  interest.  He  had 
received,  perhaps  on  first  coming  to  Miletus,  orders 
from  home  to  put  Alcibiades  to  death  ;  but  finding 
him  in  refuge  with  the  satrap  Tissaphemes,  he  not 
only  gave  up  all  thought  of  the  attempt,  but  on  re¬ 
ceiving  private  intelligence  of  his  Athenian  negotia¬ 
tions,  went  up  to  Magnesia,  betrayed  Phrynichus 
his  informant  to  Alcibiades,  and  there,  it  would 
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seem,  pledged  himself  to  the  satrap,  (cc.  45  and  50.) 
Henceforward,  in  pursuance  of  his  patron’s  policy, 
his  efforts  were  employed  in  keeping  his  large 
forces  inactive,  and  inducing  submission  to  the  re¬ 
duction  in  their  Persian  pay.  The  acquisition  of 
Rhodes,  after  his  junction  with  the  new  fleet,  he 
had  probably  little  to  do  with ;  while  to  him, 
must,  no  doubt,  be  ascribed  the  neglect  of  the 
opportunities  afforded  by  the  Athenian  dissensions, 
after  his  return  to  Miletus  (cc.  60  and  63),  41 1  B.c. 
The  discontent  of  the  troops,  especially  of  the 
Syracusans,  was  great,  and  broke  out  at  last  in  a 
riot,  where  his  life  was  endangered ;  shortly  after 
which  his  successor  Mindarus  arrived,  and  Asty- 
ochus  sailed  home  (cc.  84,  85),  after  a  command  of 
about  eight  months.  Upon  his  return  to  Sparta 
he  bore  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  charges 
which  Hermocrates,  the  Syracusan,  brought  against 
Tissaphernes.  (Xen.  Hell.  i.  1.  §  31.)  [A.  H.  C.] 
ASTYPALAEA  (’ AaTimahaia),  a  daughter  of 
Phoenix  and  Perimede,  the  daughter  of  Oeneus. 
She  was  a  sister  of  Europa,  and  became  by  Posei¬ 
don  the  mother  of  the  Argonaut  Ancaeus  and  of 
Eurypylus,  king  of  the  island  of  Cos.  The  island 
Astypalaea  among  the  Cyclades  derived  its  name 
from  her.  (Apollod.  ii.  7.  §  1 ;  Paus.  vii.  4.  §  2  ; 
Apollod.  Rhod.  ii.  866  ;  Steph.  Byz.  s.v.)  [L.  S.] 
A'SYCHIS  (VA cruxes),  a  king  of  Egypt,  who, 
according  to  the  account  in  Herodotus  (ii.  136), 
succeeded  Mycerinus  (about  B.c.  1012  according 
to  Larcher’s  calculation),  and  built  the  propy- 
laea  on  the  east  side  of  the  temple  of  Hephaestus 
which  had  been  begun  by  Menes,  and  also  a 
pju'amid  of  brick.  Herodotus  likewise  mentions 
some  laws  of  his  for  the  regulation  of  money 
transactions.  [C.  P.  M.] 

ATABY'RIUS  (' AraSvpios ),  a  surname  of  Zeus 
derived  from  mount  Atabyris  or  Atabyrion  in  the 
island  of  Rhodes,  where  the  Cretan  Althaemenes 
was  said  to  have  built  a  temple  to  him.  (Apollod. 
iii.  2.  §  1 ;  Appian,  Mithrid.  26.)  Upon  this  moun¬ 
tain  there  were,  it  is  said,  brazen  bulls  which 
roared  when  anything  extraordinary  was  going  to 
happen.  (Schol.  ad  Find.  01.  vii.  159.)  [L.  S.] 

ATALANTE  ("AraAduTr}).  In  ancient  mytho¬ 
logy  there  occur  two  personages  of  this  name,  who 
have  been  regarded  by  some  writers  as  identical, 
while  others  distinguish  between  them.  Among 
the  latter  we  may  mention  the  Scholiast  on  Theo¬ 
critus  (iii.  40),  Burmann  ( ad  Ov.  Met.  x.  565), 
Spanheim  (ad  Callimach.  p.  275,  &c.),  and  Munc- 
ker  (ad.  Hygin.  Fab.  99,  173,  185).  K.  0.  Mul¬ 
ler,  on  the  other  hand,  who  maintains  the  identity 
of  the  two  Atalantes,  has  endeavoured  to  shew 
that  the  distinction  cannot  be  carried  out  satisfac¬ 
torily.  But  the  difficulties  are  equally  great  in 
either  case.  The  common  accounts  distinguish 
between  the  Arcadian  and  the  Boeotian  Atalante. 
1.  The  Arcadian  Atalante  is  described  as  the 
daughter  of  Jasus  (Jasion  or  Jasius)  and  Clymene. 
(Aelian,  V.  H.  xiii.  1  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  99  ;  Callim. 
Hymn,  in  Dian.  2 1 6.)  Her  father,  who  had  wished 
for  a  son,  was  disappointed  at  her  birth,  and  ex¬ 
posed  her  on  the  Parthenian  (virgin)  hill,  by  the 
side  of  a  well  and  at  the  entrance  of  a  cave.  Pau- 
sanias  (iii.  24.  §  2)  speaks  of  a  spring  near  the 
ruins  of  Cyphanta,  which  gushed  forth  from  a  rock, 
and  which  Atalante  was  believed  to  have  called 
forth  by  striking  the  rock  with  her  spear.  In  her 
infancy,  Atalante  was  suckled  in  the  wilderness  by 
a  she-bear,  the  symbol  of  Artemis,  and  after  she 
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had  grown  up,  she  lived  in  pure  maidenhood,  slew 
the  centaurs  who  pursued  her,  took  part  in  the 
Calydonian  hunt,  and  in  the  games  which  were 
celebrated  in  honour  of  Pelias.  Afterwards,  her 
father  recognized  her  as  his  daughter ;  and  when 
he  desired  her  to  marry,  she  made  it  the  condition 
that  every  suitor  who  wanted  to  win  her,  should 
first  of  all  contend  with  her  in  the  foot-race.  If 
he  conquered  her,  he  was  to  be  rewarded  with  her 
hand,  if  not,  he  was  to  be  put  to  death  by  her. 
This  she  did  because  she  was  the  most  swift-footed 
among  all  mortals,  and  because  the  Delphic  oracle 
had  cautioned  her  against  marriage.  Meilanion, 
one  of  her  suitors,  conquered  her  in  this  manner. 
Aphrodite  had  given  him  three  golden  apples,  and 
during  the  race  he  dropped  them  one  after  the 
other.  Their  beauty  charmed  Atalante  so  much, 
that  she  could  not  abstain  from  gathering  them. 
Thus  she  was  conquered,  and  became  the  wife  of 
Meilanion.  Once  when  the  two,  by  their  embraces 
in  the  sacred  grove  of  Zeus,  profaned  the  sanctity 
of  the  place,  they  were  both  metamorphosed  into 
lions.  Hyginus  adds,  that  Atalante  was  by  Ares 
the  mother  of  Parthenopaeus,  though,  according  to 
others,  Parthenopaeus  was  her  son  by  Meilanion. 
(Apollod.  iii.  9.  §  2;  Serv.  ad  Aen.  iii.  313;  Athen. 
iii.  p.  82.) 

2.  The  Boeotian  Atalante.  About  her  the  same 
stories  are  related  as  about  the  Arcadian  Atalante, 
except  that  her  parentage  and  the  localities  are 
described  differently.  Thus  she  is  said  to  have 
been  a  daughter  of  Schoenus,  and  to  have  been 
married  to  Hippomenes.  Her  footrace  is  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Boeotian  Onchestus,  and  the  sanc¬ 
tuary  which  the  newly  married  couple  profaned  by 
their  love,  was  a  temple  of  Cybele,  who  metamor¬ 
phosed  them  into  lions,  and  yoked  them  to  her 
chariot.  (Ov.  Met.  x.  565,  &c.,  viii.  318,  &c. ; 
Hygin.  Fab.  185.)  In  both  traditions  the  main 
cause  of  the  metamorphosis  is,  that  the  husband  of 
Atalante  neglected  to  thank  Aphrodite  for  the  gift 
of  the  golden  apples.  Atalante  has  in  the  ancient 
poets  various  surnames  or  epithets,  which  refer 
partly  to  her  descent,  partly  to  her  occupation  (the 
chase),  and  partly  to  her  swiftness.  She  was  re¬ 
presented  on  the  chest  of  Cypselus  holding  a  hind, 
and  by  her  side  stood  Meilanion.  She  also  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  pediment  of  the  temple  of  Athena 
Alea  at  Tegea  among  the  Calydonian  hunters. 
(Paus.  v.  19.  §  1,  viii.  45.  §  4;  Comp.  Muller, 
Orchom.  p.  214.)  [L.  S.] 

ATALANTE  (’AraAavTT?),  the  sister  of  Per- 
diccas,  married  Attains,  and  was  murdered  a  few 
days  after  her  brother,  Perdiccas.  (Diod.  xviii. 

37.) 

ATA'RRHIAS  (’A rappias),  mentioned  several 
times  by  Q.  Curtius  (v.  2,  vii.  1,  viii  1),  with  a 
slight  variation  in  the  orthography  of  the  name, 
in  the  wars  of  Alexander  the  Great,  appears  to 
have  been  the  same  who  was  sent  by  Cassander 
with  a  part  of  the  army  to  oppose  Aeacides,  king 
of  Epeirus,  in  B.  c.  31 7.  (Diod.  xix.  36.) 

ATAULPHUS,  ATHAULPHUS,  ADAUL- 
PHUS  (i.  e.  Atha-ulf,  “  sworn  helper,”  the  same 
name  as  that  which  appears  in  later  history  under 
the  form  of  Adolf  or  Adolphus),  brother  of  Alaric’s 
wife.  (Olympiod.  ap.  Phot.  Cod.  80,  p.  57,  a.,  ed. 
Bekk.)  He  first  appears  as  conducting  a  reinforce¬ 
ment  of  Goths  and  Huns  to  aid  Alaric  in  Italy 
after  the  termination  of  the  first  siege  of  Rome. 
(a.  d.  409.)  In  the  same  year  he  was  after  the 
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second  siege  raised  by  the  mock  emperor  Attalus 
to  the  office  of  Count  of  the  Domestics ;  and  on 
the  death  of  Alaric  in  410,  he  Avas  elected  to  sup¬ 
ply  his  place  as  king  of  the  Visigoths.  (Jornandes, 
de  Reb.  Get.  32.)  From  this  time  the  accounts  of 
his  history  vary  exceedingly.  The  only  undisputed 
facts  are,  that  he  retired  with  his  nation  into  the 
south  of  Gaul, — that  he  married  Placidia,  sister  of 
Honorius,  —  and  that  he  finally  withdrew  into 
Spain,  where  he  Avas  murdered  at  Barcelona.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Jornandes  ( de  Reb.  Get.  32),  he  took 
Rome  a  second  time  after  Alaric’s  death,  carried  off 
Placidia,  formed  a  treaty  Avith  Honorius,  which  Avas 
cemented  by  his  marriage  with  Placidia  at  Forum 
Livii  or  Cornelii,  remained  a  faithful  ally  in  Gaul, 
and  Avent  into  Spain  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing 
the  agitations  of  the  Suevi  and  Vandals  against 
the  empire.  But  the  other  authorities  for  the 
time  agree  on  the  whole  in  giving  a  different  re¬ 
presentation.  According  to  them,  the  capture  of 
Placidia  had  taken  place  before  Alaric’s  death 
(Philostorg.  xii.  4;  Olympiod.  1.  c.  ;  Marcellin. 
Chronicon)  ;  the  treaty  with  the  empire  Avas  not 
concluded  till  after  Ataulphus’s  retreat  into  Gaul, 
Avhere  he  was  implicated  in  the  insurrection  of 
Jovinus,  and  set  up  Attalus,  whom  he  detained  in 
his  camp  for  a  musician,  as  a  rival  emperor ;  he 
then  endeavoured  to  make  peace  Avith  Honorius 
by  sending  him  the  head  of  the  usurper  Sebastian, 
and  by  offering  to  give  up  Placidia  in  exchange 
for  a  gift  of  corn  ;  on  this  being  refused,  he  at¬ 
tacked  Massilia,  from  Avhich  he  was  repulsed  by 
Bonifacius ;  finally,  the  marriage  Avith  Placidia 
took  place  at  Narbo  (Idat.  Clironicon ),  Avhich  so 
exasperated  her  lover,  the  general  Constantins, 
as  to  make  him  dri\re  Ataulphus  into  Spain.  (Oro- 
sius,  vii.  43;  Idat.  Chronicon;  Philostorg.  xii.  4.) 

He  was  remarkable  as  being  the  first  indepen¬ 
dent  chief  Avho  entered  into  alliance  Avith  Rome, 
not  for  pay,  but  from  respect.  His  original  ambi¬ 
tion  had  been  (according  to  Orosius,  vii.  43,  Avho 
appears  to  record  his  very  Avords),  “  that  AArhat 
Avas  noAV  Romania  should  become  Gothia,  and 
what  Caesar  Augustus  was  uoav,  that  for  the 
future  should  be  Ataulphus,  but  that  his  experience 
of  the  evils  of  lawlessness  and  the  advantages  of 
law  had  changed  his  intention,  and  that  his 
highest  glory  now  would  be  to  be  knoAvn  in  after 
ages  as  the  defender  of  the  empire.”  And  thus 
his  marriage  Avith  Placidia — the  first  contracted 
between  a  barbarian  chief  and  a  Roman  princess — 
was  looked  upon  by  his  contemporaries  as  a  marked 
epoch,  and  as  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  of 
Daniel,  that  the  king  of  the  North  should  wed  the 
daughter  of  the  king  of  the  South.  (Idat.  Chro¬ 
nicon.) 

He  Avas  a  man  of  striking  personal  appearance, 
and  of  middle  stature.  (Jornandes,  de  Reb.  Get. 
32.)  The  details  of  his  life  are  best  given  in 
Olympiodorus  [ap.  Phot.),  who  gives  a  curious  de¬ 
scription  of  the  scene  of  his  nuptials  Avith  Placidia 
in  the  house  of  Ingenuus  of  Narbo  (p.  59,  b.  ed. 
Bekker). 

His  death  is  variously  ascribed  to  the  personal 
anger  of  the  assassin  Vernulf  or  (Olympiod.  p.  60, 

a. )  Dobbius  (Jornandes,  de  Reb.  Get.  32),  to  the  in¬ 
trigues  of  Constantius  (Philostorg.  xii.  4),  and  to 
a  conspiracy  occasioned  in  the  camp  by  his  having 
put  to  death  a  rival  chief,  Sarus  (Olympiod.  p.  58, 

b. )  It  is  said  to  have  taken  place  in  the  palace  at 
Barcelona  (Idat.  Chronicon ),  Gr  Avhilst,  according 
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to  his  custom,  he  was  looking  at  his  stables. 
(Olympiod. p.  60, a.)  His  first  Avife  was  a  Sarmatian, 
Avho  Avas  divorced  to  make  way  for  Placidia  (Phi¬ 
lostorg.  xii.  4),  and  by  Avhom  he  had  six  children. 
The  only  offspring  of  his  second  marriage  was  a 
son,  Theodosius,  who  died  in  infancy.  (Olympiod. 
p.  59,  b.)  [A.  P.  S.] 

ATE  (  AT77),  according  to  Hesiod  (  Theog .  230), 
a  daughter  of  Eris,  and  according  to  Homer  [II. 
xix.  91)  of  Zeus,  was  an  ancient  Greek  divinity, 
Avho  led  both  gods  and  men  to  rash  and  inconside¬ 
rate  actions  and  to  suffering.  She  once  even  in¬ 
duced  Zeus,  at  the  birth  of  Heracles,  to  take  an 
oath  by  which  Hera  was  aftenvards  enabled  to 
give  to  Eurystheus  the  power  Avhich  had  been 
destined  for  Heracles.  When  Zeus  discovered  his 
rashness,  he  hurled  Ate  from  Olympus  and  banished 
her  for  ever  from  the  abodes  of  the  gods.  (Horn. 
II.  xix.  126,  &c.)  In  the  tragic  writers  Ate 
appears  in  a  different  light :  she  avenges  evil  deeds 
and  inflicts  just  punishments  upon  the  offenders 
and  their  posterit}'-  (Aeschyl.  Choeph.  381),  so  that 
her  character  here  is  almost  the  same  as  that  of 
Nemesis  and  Erinnys.  She  appears  most  promi¬ 
nent  in  the  dramas  of  Aeschylus,  and  least  in 
those  of  Euripides,  with  Avhom  the  idea  of  Dike 
(justice)  is  more  fully  developed.  (Bliimner, 
Ueber  die  Idee  des  Schicksals,  <|'c.  p.  64,  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

ATE  I  US,  surnamed  Praetextatus ,  and  also 
Philologus,  the  latter  of  Avhich  surnames  he  assumed 
in  order  to  indicate  his  great  learning,  was  bom  at 
Athens,  and  Avas  one  of  the  most  celebrated  gram¬ 
marians  at  Rome,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  first 
century  b.  c.  He  was  a  freedman,  and  Avas  per¬ 
haps  originally  a  slave  of  the  jurist  Ateius  Capito, 
by  Avhom  he  Avas  characterized  as  a  rhetorician 
among  grammarians,  and  a  grammarian  among 
rhetoricians.  He  taught  many  of  the  Roman 
nobles,  and  was  particularly  intimate  Avith  the 
historian  Sallust,  and  with  Asinius  Pollio.  For 
the  former  he  drew  up  an  abstract  of  Roman  his¬ 
tory  ( Breviarium  rerum  omnium  Rornanarum) , 
that  Sallust  might  select  from  it  for  his  history 
such  subjects  as  he  chose ;  and  for  the  latter  he 
compiled  precepts  on  the  art  of  Avriting.  Asinius 
Pollio  believed  that  Ateius  collected  for  Sallust 
many  of  the  peculiar  expressions  Avhich  Ave  find 
in  his  Avri tings,  but  this  is  expressly  denied  by 
Suetonius.  The  commentarii  of  Ateius  Avere  ex¬ 
ceedingly  numerous,  but  only  a  very  feAv  were  ex¬ 
tant  even  in  the  time  of  Suetonius.  (Sueton.  de 
Illustr.  Grammat.  10  ;  comp.  Osann,  Analecta  Cri¬ 
tic.  p.  64,  &c. ;  Madvig,  Opuscula  Academica,  p. 
97,  Ac.) 

ATEIUS  CA'PITO.  [Capito.] 

ATEIUS  SANCTUS.  [Sanctus.] 
ATERIA'NUS,  JU'LIUS,  wrote  a  work  upon 
the  Thirty  Tyrants  (a.  n.  259 — 268),  or  at  least 
upon  one  of  them,  Victorinus.  Trebellius  Pollio 
[Trig.  Tyr.  6)  gives  an  extract  from  his  work. 

A.  ATE'RNIUS  or  ATE'RIUS  consul  b.  c. 
454,  Avith  Sp.  Tarpeius.  (Liv.  iff.  31.)  The  con¬ 
sulship  is  memorable  for  the  passing  of  the  IjCX 
Aternia  Tarpeia,  [Did.  of  Ant.  s.  v.)  Atemius 
Avas  subsequently  in  b.  c.  448,  one  of  the  patrician 
tribunes  of  the  people,  which  Avas  the  only  time 
that  patricians  Avere  elected  to  that  office.  (Liv. 
iii.  65.) 

ATE'RIUS,  or  H ATE'RIUS,  a  Roman  juris¬ 
consult,  Avho  Avas  probably  contemporary  with 
Cicero,  and  gave  occasion  to  one  of  that  great  ora- 
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tor’s  puns.  Cicero  writes  to  L.  Papirius  Paetus  (ad 
Fam.  ix.  18),  Tu  istic  te  Ateriano  jure  delectato: 
ego  me  hie  Hirtiano.  “  While  you  are  amusing 
yourself  with  the  late  (jus)  of  Aterius,  let  me  en¬ 
joy  my  pea-fowl  here  with  the  capital  sauce  (jus) 
of  my  friend  Hirtius.”  [J.  T.  G.] 

A'THAMAS  (’A dagas),  a  son  of  Aeolus  and 
Enarete,  the  daughter  of  Deimachus.  He  was 
thus  a  brother  of  Cretheus,  Sisyphus,  Salmoneus, 
&c.  (Apollod.  i.  7.  §  3.)  At  the  command  of 
Hera,  Athamas  married  Nephele,  by  whom  he  be¬ 
came  the  father  of  Phrixus  and  Helle.  But  he 
was  secretly  in  love  with  the  mortal  Ino,  the 
daughter  of  Cadmus,  by  whom  he  begot  Lear- 
chus  and  Melicertes,  and  Nephele,  on  discovering 
that  Ino  had  a  greater  hold  on  his  affections  than 
herself,  disappeared  in  her  anger.  Misfortunes  and 
ruin  now  came  upon  the  house  of  Athamas,  for 
Nephele,  who  had  returned  to  the  gods,  demanded 
that  Athamas  should  be  sacrificed  as  an  atonement 
to  her.  Ino,  who  hated  the  children  of  Nephele 
and  endeavoured  to  destroy  them,  caused  a  fa¬ 
mine  by  her  artifices,  and  when  Athamas  sent 
messengers  to  Delphi  to  consult  the  oracle  about 
the  means  of  averting  famine,  Ino  bribed  them, 
and  the  oracle  they  brought  back  declared, 
that  Phrixus  must  be  sacrificed.  When  the  peo¬ 
ple  demanded  compliance  with  the  oracle,  Nephele 
rescued  Phrixus  and  Helle  upon  the  ram  with  the 
golden  fleece,  and  carried  them  to  Colchis.  Atha¬ 
mas  and  Ino  drew  upon  themselves  the  anger  of 
Hera  also,  the  cause  of  which  is  not  the  same  in 
all  accounts.  (Apollod.  iii.  4.  §  3  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  2.) 
Athamas  was  seized  by  madness  (comp.  Cic.  Tusc. 
iii.  5,  in  Pison.  20),  and  in  this  state  he  killed  his 
own  son,  Learchus,  and  Ino  threw  herself  with 
Melicertes  into  the  sea.  Athamas,  as  the  murderer 
of  his  son,  was  obliged  to  flee  from  Boeotia.  He 
consulted  the  oracle  where  he  should  settle.  The 
answer  was,  that  he  should  settle  where  he  should 
be  treated  hospitably  by  wild  beasts.  After  long 
wanderings,  he  at  last  came  to  a  place  where 
wolves  were  devouring  sheep.  On  perceiving  him, 
they  ran  away,  leaving  their  prey  behind.  Atha¬ 
mas  recognized  the  place  alluded  to  in  the  oracle, 
settled  there,  and  called  the  country  Athamania, 
after  his  own  name.  He  then  married  Themisto, 
who  bore  him  several  sons.  (Apollod.  i.  9.  §  1,  &c.; 
Hygin.  Fab.  1-5.) 

The  accounts  about  Athamas,  especially  in  their 
details,  differ  much  in  the  different  writers,  and  it 
seems  that  the  Thessalian  and  Orchomenian  tradi¬ 
tions  are  here  interwoven  with  one  another.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Pausanias  (ix.  34.  §  4),  Athamas  wished 
to  sacrifice  Phrixus  at  the  foot  of  the  Boeotian 
mountain  Laphystius,  on  the  altar  dedicated  to  Zeus 
Laphystius,  a  circumstance  which  suggests  some 
connexion  of  the  mythus  with  the  worship  of 
Zeus  Laphystius.  (Muller,  Orchom.  p.  161,  &c.) 
There  are  two  other  mythical  personages  of  this 
name,  the  one  a  grandson  of  the  former,  who  led  a 
colony  of  Minyans  to  Teos  (Paus.  vii.  3.  §  3 ; 
Steph.  Byz.  s.  v.  Tecos),  and  the  other  a  son  of 
Oenopion,  the  Cretan,  who  had  emigrated  to 
Chios.  (Paus.  vii.  4.  §  6.)  [L.  S.J 

A'THAMAS  (’Adagas),  a  Pythagorean  philoso¬ 
pher,  cited  by  Clemens  of  Alexandria.  (Strom. 
vi.  p.  624,  d.  Paris,  1629.) 

ATHA'NADAS  ('AQavabas),  a  Greek  writer, 
the  author  of  a  work  on  Ambracia  ('AgS pauiua). 
(Antonin.  Liber,  c.  4.)  [C.  P.  M.] 
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ATHANARPCUS,  the  son  of  Rhotestus,  was 
king,  or  according  to  Ammianus  Marcellinus 
(xxvii.  5),  “judex”  of  the  West  Goths  during 
their  stay  in  Dacia.  His  name  became  first  known 
in  A.  d.  367,  when  the  Goths  were  attacked  by  the 
emperor  Valens,  who  first  encamped  near  Daphne, 
a  fort  on  the  Danube,  from  whence,  after  having 
laid  a  bridge  of  boats  over  this  river,  he  entered 
Dacia.  The  Goths  retired  and  the  emperor  re¬ 
treated  likewise  after  having  performed  but  little. 
He  intended  a  new  campaign,  but  the  swollen 
waters  of  the  Danube  inundated  the  surrounding 
country,  and  Valens  took  up  his  winter  quarters 
at  Marcianopolis  in  Moesia.  In  369,  however,  he 
crossed  the  Danube  a  second  time,  at  Noviodunum 
in  Moesia  Inferior,  and  defeated  Athanaric  who 
wished  for  peace,  and  who  was  invited  by  Valens 
to  come  to  his  camp.  Athanaric  excused  himself, 
pretending  that  he  had  made  a  vow  never  to  set 
his  foot  on  the  Roman  territory,  but  he  promised 
to  the  Roman  ambassadors,  Victor  and  Arinthaeus, 
that  he  would  meet  with  the  emperor  in  a  boat  on 
the  Danube.  Valens  having  agreed  to  this,  peace 
was  concluded  on  that  river,  on  conditions  not  very 
heavy  for  the  Goths,  for  they  lost  nothing ;  but 
their  commerce  with  Moesia  and  Thrace  was  re¬ 
stricted  to  two  towns  on  the  Danube.  Thence 
probably  the  title  “  Gothicus,”  which  Eutropius 
gives  to  Valens  in  the  dedication  of  his  history. 

In  373,  Athanaric,  who  belonged  to  the  ortho¬ 
dox  party,  was  involved  in  a  feud  with  Fritigem, 
another  “judge”  of  the  West-Goths  or  Thervingi, 
who  was  an  Arian,  and  oppressed  the  Catholic 
party.  In  374,  the  Gothic  empire  was  invaded 
by  the  Huns.  Athanaric  defended  the  passages  of 
the  Dnieper,  but  the  Huns  crossed  this  river  in 
spite  of  his  vigilance  and  defeated  the  Goths, 
whereupon  Athanaric  retired  between  the  Pruth 
and  the  Danube,  to  a  strong  position  which  he  for¬ 
tified  by  lines.  His  situation,  however,  was  so 
dangerous,  that  the  Goths  sent  ambassadors,  among 
whom  probably  was  Ulphilas,  to  the  emperor  Valens, 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  dwelling  places  within 
the  Roman  empire.  Valens  received  the  ambassa¬ 
dors  at  Antioch,  and  promised  to  receive  the  West- 
Goths  as  “  foederati.”  Thus  the  West-Goths 
(Thervingi)  settled  in  Moesia,  but  Athanaric, 
faithful  to  his  vow,  refused  to  accompany  them 
and  retired  to  a  stronghold  in  the  mountains  of 
Dacia.  There  he  defended  himself  against  the 
Huns,  as  well  as  some  Gothic  chiefs,  who 
tried  to  dislodge  him,  till  in  380  he  was  compelled 
to  fly.  Necessity  urged  him  to  forget  his  oath, 
he  entered  the  Roman  territory  and  retired  to 
Constantinople,  where  the  emperor  Theodosius 
treated  him  with  great  kindness  and  all  the  re¬ 
spect  due  to  his  rank.  He  died  in  381.  (Amm. 
Marc,  xxvii.  5,  xxx.  3 ;  Themistius,  Orat.  in 
Valent. ;  Zosimus,  iv.  34,  35 ;  Sozomen.  vi.  37  ; 
Idatius,  in  Fastis,  Syagrio  et  Eucherio  Coss. ;  Eu- 
napius,  Fragm.  pp.  18,  19,  ed.  Paris.)  [W.  P.] 
A'TPIANAS  (’A0oms),  a  Greek  historical 
writer,  the  author  of  a  work  on  Sicily,  quoted  by 
Plutarch  (Timol.  23,  37)  and  Diodorus,  (xv.  94.) 
He  is  probably  the  same  with  Athanis,  a  writer 
mentioned  by  Athenaeus  (iii.  p.  98),  who  also 
wrote  a  work  on  Sicily.  (Goller,  de  Situ,  fyc. 
Sgracusarum ,  p.  16.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

ATHANA'SIUS  (’A davaaios),  ST.,  archbishop 
of  Alexandria,  was  born  in  that  city,  a  few  years 
before  the  close  of  the  third  century.  The  date  of 
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his  birth  cannot  be  ascertained  with  exactness  ; 
but  it  is  assigned  by  Montfaucon,  on  grounds  suffi¬ 
ciently  probable,  to  A.  d.  296.  No  particulars  are 
recorded  of  the  lineage  or  the  parents  of  Athana¬ 
sius.  The  dawn  of  his  character  and  genius  seems 
to  have  given  fair  promise  of  his  subsequent  emi¬ 
nence  ;  for  Alexander,  then  primate  of  Egypt, 
brought  him  up  in  his  own  family,  and  superintend¬ 
ed  his  education  with  the  view  of  dedicating  him 
to  the  Christian  ministry.  We  have  no  account 
of  the  studies  pursued  by  Athanasius  in  his  youth, 
except  the  vague  statement  of  Gregory  Nazianzen, 
that  he  devoted  comparatively  little  attention  to 
general  literature,  but  acquired  an  extraordinary 
knowledge  of  the  Scriptures.  His  early  proficiency 
in  Biblical  knowledge  is  credible  enough ;  but 
though  he  was  much  inferior  in  general  learning  to 
such  men  as  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Origen,  and 
Eusebius,  his  Oration  against  the  Greeks,  itself  a 
juvenile  performance,  evinces  no  contemptible  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  literature  of  heathen  mytho¬ 
logy.  While  a  young  man,  Athanasius  frequent¬ 
ly  visited  the  celebrated  hermit  St.  Antony,  of 
whom  he  eventually  became  the  biographer ;  and 
this  early  acquaintance  laid  the  foundation  of  a 
friendship  which  was  interrupted  only  by  the  death 
of  the  aged  recluse.  [Antonius,  St.]  At  what 
age  Athanasius  was  ordained  a  deacon  is  nowhere 
stated;  but  he  was  young  both  in  years  and  in 
office  when  he  vigorously  supported  Alexander  in 
maintaining  the  orthodox  faith  against  the  earliest 
assaults  of  the  Arians.  He  was  still  only  a  deacon 
when  appointed  a  member  of  the  famous  council  of 
Nice  (a.  d.  325),  in  which  he  distinguished  him¬ 
self  as  an  able  opponent  of  the  Arian  doctrine,  and 
assisted  in  drawing  up  the  creed  that  takes  its 
name  from  that  assembly. 

In  the  following  year  Alexander  died ;  and 
Athanasius,  whom  he  had  strongly  recommended 
as  his  successor,  was  raised  to  the  vacant  see  of 
Alexandria,  the  voice  of  the  people  as  well  as  the 
suffrages  of  the  ecclesiastics  being  decisively  in 
his  favour.  The  manner  in  which  he  discharged 
the  duties  of  his  new  office  was  highly  exemplar}^ ; 
but  he  had  not  long  enjoj-ed  his  elevation,  before 
he  encountered  the  commencement  of  that  long 
series  of  trials  which  darkened  the  eventful  re¬ 
mainder  of  his  life.  About  the  year  331,  Arius, 
who  had  been  banished  by  Constantine  after  the 
condemnation  of  his  doctrine  by  the  council  of 
Nice,  made  a  professed  submission  to  the  Catholic 
faith,  which  satisfied  the  emperor;  and  shortly 
after,  Athanasius  received  an  imperial  order  to  ad¬ 
mit  the  heresiarch  once  more  into  the  church  of 
Alexandria.  The  archbishop  had  the  courage  to 
disobey,  and  justified  his  conduct  in  a  letter  which 
seems,  at  the  time,  to  have  been  satisfactory  to 
Constantine.  Soon  after  this,  complaints  were 
lodged  against  Athanasius  by  certain  enemies  of 
his,  belonging  to  the  obscure  sect  of  the  Meletians. 
One  of  the  charges  involved  nothing  short  of  high 
treason.  Others  related  to  acts  of  sacrilege  alleged 
to  have  been  committed  in  a  church  where  a  priest 
named  Ischyras  or  Ischyrion  officiated.  It  was 
averred  that  Macarius,  a  priest  acting  under  the 
orders  of  Athanasius,  had  forcibly  entered  this 
church  while  Ischyras  was  performing  divine  ser¬ 
vice,  had  broken  one  of  the  consecrated  chalices, 
overturned  the  communion-table,  burned  the  sacred 
books,  demolished  the  pulpit,  and  razed  the  edifice 
to  its  foundations.  Athanasius  made  his  defence 
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before  the  emperor  in  person,  and  was  honourably 
acquitted.  With  regard  to  the  pretended  acts  of 
sacrilege,  it  was  proved  that  Ischyras  had  never 
received  regular  orders ;  that,  in  consequence  of 
his  unduly  assuming  the  priestly  office,  Athanasius 
in  one  of  his  episcopal  visitations  had  sent  Maca¬ 
rius  and  another  ecclesiastic  to  inquire  into  the 
matter ;  that  these  had  found  Ischyras  ill  in  bed, 
and  had  contented  themselves  with  advising  his 
father  to  dissuade  him  from  all  such  irregularities 
for  the  future.  Ischyras  himself  afterwards  con¬ 
fessed  with  tears  the  groundlessness  of  the  charges 
preferred  against  Macarius ;  and  gave  Athanasius 
a  written  disavowal  of  them,  signed  by  six  priests 
and  seven  deacons.  Notwithstanding  these  proofs 
of  the  primate’s  innocence,  his  enemies  renewed 
their  attack  in  an  aggravated  form  ;  accusing  Atha¬ 
nasius  himself  of  the  acts  previously  imputed  to 
Macarius,  and  charging  him  moreover  with  the 
murder  of  Arsenius,  bishop  of  Hj'pselis  in  Upper 
Egypt.  To  give  colour  to  this  latter  accusation 
Arsenius  absconded,  and  lay  concealed  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  time.  The  emperor  before  whom  the 
charges  were  laid,  already  knew  that  those  relat¬ 
ing  to  Ischyras  were  utterly  unfounded.  He  re¬ 
ferred  it  to  his  brother  Dalmatius,  the  Censor,  to 
inquire  into  the  alleged  murder  of  Arsenius.  Dal¬ 
matius  wrote  to  Athanasius,  commanding  him  to 
prepare  his  defence.  The  primate  was  at  first  in¬ 
clined  to  leave  so  monstrous  a  calumny  to  its  own 
fate ;  but  finding  that  the  anger  of  the  emperor 
had  been  excited  against  him,  he  instituted  an 
active  search  after  Arsenius,  and  in  the  end  learned 
that  he  had  been  discovered  and  identified  at  Tyre. 
The  Arians  meanwhile  had  urged  the  convention 
of  a  council  at  Caesareia,  for  the  purpose  of  in¬ 
quiring  into  the  crimes  imputed  to  Athanasius. 
But  he,  unwilling  to  trust  his  cause  to  such  a  tri¬ 
bunal,  sent  to  the  emperor  a  full  account  of  the  ex¬ 
posure  of  the  pretended  homicide.  On  this,  Con¬ 
stantine  ordered  Dalmatius  to  sta}7  all  proceedings 
against  Athanasius,  and  commanded  the  Arian 
bishops,  instead  of  holding  their  intended  synod  at 
Caesareia,  to  return  home. 

Undeterred  by  this  failure,  the  enemies  of  Atha¬ 
nasius,  two  years  after,  prevailed  upon  Constantine 
to  summon  a  council  at  Tyre,  in  which  they  re¬ 
peated  the  old  accusations  concerning  Ischyras  and 
Arsenius,  and  urged  new  matter  of  crimination. 
The  pretended  sacrilege  in  the  church  of  Ischyras 
was  disproved  by  the  bishops  who  were  present 
from  Egypt.  The  murder  of  Arsenius  was  satis¬ 
factorily  disposed  of  by  producing  the  man  himself 
alive  and  well,  in  the  midst  of  the  council.  The 
adversaries  of  the  primate  succeeded,  however,  in 
appointing  a  commission  to  visit  Egypt  and  take 
cognizance  of  the  matters  laid  to  his  charge.  The 
proceedings  of  this  commission  are  described  by 
Athanasius  as  having  been  in  the  highest  degree 
corrupt,  iniquitous,  and  disorderly.  On  the  return 
of  the  commissioners  to  Tyre,  whence  Athanasius 
had  meanwhile  withdrawn,  the  council  deposed 
him  from  his  office,  interdicted  him  from  visiting 
Alexandria,  and  sent  copies  of  his  sentence  tu  all 
the  bishops  in  the  Christian  world,  forbidding 
them  to  receive  him  into  their  communion.  On  a 
calm  review  of  all  the  proceedings  in  this  case,  it 
seems  impossible  to  doubt  that  the  condemnation 
of  Athanasius  was  flagrantly  unjust,  and  was  en¬ 
tirely  provoked  by  his  uncompromising  opposition 
to  the  tenets  of  the  Arians,  who  had  secured  a  ma- 
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ii;  jority  in  the  council.  Undismayed  by  the  triumph 
(  of  his  enemies,  the  deposed  archbishop  returned  to 
{I  Tyre,  and  presenting  himself  before  Constantine  as 
;  r  he  was  entering  the  city,  entreated  the  emperor  to 
( I:  do  him  justice.  His  prayer  was  so  far  granted  as 
;j  J  that  his  accusers  were  summoned  to  confront  him 
il  in  the  imperial  presence.  On  this,  they  abandoned 
||  their  previous  grounds  of  attack,  and  accused  him 
'  c  of  having  threatened  to  prevent  the  exportation  of 
i  c  corn  from  Alexandria  to  Constantinople.  It  would 
►08  seem  that  the  emperor  was  peculiarly  sensitive  on 
i.J  this  point;  for,  notwithstanding  the  intrinsic  im- 
•  cj  probability  of  the  charge,  and  the  earnest  denials 
‘  a  of  Athanasius,  the  good  prelate  was  banished  by 
)'1(  Constantine  to  Gaul.  It  is  not  unlikely  that,  when 
rig  the  heat  of  his  indignation  had  subsided,  Constan¬ 
ts  tine  felt  the  sentence  to  be  too  rigorous ;  for  he 
prohibited  the  filling  up  of  the  vacant  see,  and  de- 
3  dared  that  his  motive  in  banishing  the  primate 
■  ?t  was  to  remove  him  from  the  machinations  of  his 
rs  enemies.*  Athanasius  went  to  Treves  (a.  d.  336), 
•T  where  he  was  not  only  received  with  kindness  by 
'£  Maximinus,  the  bishop  of  that  city,  but  loaded 
,?|  with  favours  by  Constantine  the  Younger.  The 
Alexandrians  petitioned  the  emperor  to  restore 
their  spiritual  father,  and  Antony  the  hermit 
joined  in  the  request ;  but  the  appeal  was  unsuc¬ 
cessful. 

In  the  year  337,  Constantine  died.  In  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year,  Athanasius  was  replaced  in  his  see  by 
)  Constantine  II.  He  was  received  by  the  clergy 
a  and  the  people  with  the  liveliest  demonstrations  of 
j;  joy.  But  he  had  scarcely  resumed  the  dignities 
and  duties  of  his  office,  when  the  persevering  hos¬ 
tility  of  his  Arian  opponents  began  to  disturb  him 
afresh.  They  succeeded  in  prejudicing  the  mind 
of  Constantius  against  him,  and  in  a  council  held 
at  Antioch  proceeded  to  the  length  of  appointing 
Pistus  archbishop  of  Alexandria.  To  counteract 
their  movements,  Athanasius  convoked  a  council  at 
Alexandria,  in  which  a  document  was  prepared 
setting  forth  the  wrongs  committed  by  the  adverse 
party,  and  vindicating  the  character  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  primate.  Both  parties  submitted  their  state¬ 
ments  to  Julius,  the  bishop  of  Rome,  who  signified 
his  intention  of  bringing  them  together,  in  order 
that  the  case  might  be  thoroughly  investigated.  To 
this  proposition  Athanasius  assented.  The  Arians 
refused  to  comply.  In  the  year  340,  Constantine 
the  Younger  was  slain;  and  in  him  Athanasius 
seems  to  have  lost  a  powerful  and  zealous  friend. 
In  the  very  next  year,  the  Arian  bishops  convened 
a  council  at  Antioch,  in  which  they  condemned 
Athanasius  for  resuming  his  office  while  the  sen¬ 
tence  of  deposition  pronounced  by  the  council  of 
Tyre  was  still  unrepealed.  They  accused  him  of 
disorderly  and  violent  proceedings  on  his  return  to 
Alexandria,  and  even  revived  the  old  exploded 
stories  about  the  broken  chalice  and  the  murder  of 
Arsenius.  They  concluded  by  appointing  Eusebius 
Emisenus  to  the  archbishopric  of  Alexandria  ;  and 
when  he  declined  the  dubious  honour,  Gregory  of 

*  Gibbon  ascribes  the  sentence  to  reasons  of  po¬ 
licy.  “The  emperor  was  satisfied  that  the  peace 
of  Egypt  would  be  secured  by  the  absence  of  a 
popular  leader ;  but  he  refused  to  fill  the  vacancy 
of  the  archiepiscopal  throne ;  and  the  sentence, 
which,  after  long  hesitation,  he  pronounced,  was 
that  of  a  jealous  ostracism,  rather  than  of  an  igno¬ 
minious  exile.” 
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Cappadocia  was  advanced  in  his  stead.  The  new 
primate  entered  on  his  office  (a.  d.  341)  amidst 
scenes  of' atrocious  violence.  The  Christian  popu¬ 
lation  of  Alexandria  were  loud  in  their  complaints 
against  the  removal  of  Athanasius  ;  and  Philagrius, 
the  prefect  of  Egypt,  who  had  been  sent  with 
Gregory  to  establish  him  in  his  new  office,  let  loose 
against  them  a  crowd  of  ferocious  assailants,  who 
committed  the  most  frightful  excesses.  Athanasius 
fled  to  Rome,  and  addressed  to  the  bishops  of  every 
Christian  church  an  energetic  epistle,  in  which  he 
details  the  cruel  injuries  inflicted  upon  himself  and 
his  people,  and  entreats  the  aid  of  all  his  brethren. 
At  Rome  he  was  honourably  received  by  Julius, 
who  despatched  messengers  to  the  ecclesiastical 
opponents  of  Athanasius,  summoning  them  to  a 
council  to  be  held  in  the  imperial  city.  Apparently 
in  dread  of  exposure  and  condemnation,  they  re¬ 
fused  to  comply  with  the  summons.  When  the 
council  met  (a.  d.  342),  Athanasius  was  heard  in 
his  own  vindication,  and  honourably  restored  to 
the  communion  of  the  church.  A  synodical  letter 
was  addressed  by  the  council  to  the  Arian  clergy, 
severely  reproving  them  for  their  disobedience  to 
the  summons  of  Julius  and  their  unrighteous  con¬ 
duct  to  the  church  of  Alexandria. 

In  the  year  347,  a  council  was  held  at  Sardica, 
at  which  the  Arians  at  first  designed  to  attend. 
They  insisted,  however,  that  Athanasius  and  all 
whom  they  had  condemned  should  be  excluded.  As 
it  was  the  great  object  of  this  council  to  decide 
upon  the  merits  of  that  very  case,  the  proposition 
was  of  course  resisted,  and  the  Arians  left  the 
assembly.  The  council,  after  due  investigation, 
affirmed  the  innocence  of  those  whom  the  Arians 
had  deposed,  restored  them  to  their  offices,  and 
condemned  their  adversaries.  Synodical  epistles, 
exhibiting  the  decrees  of  the  council,  were  duly 
prepared  and  issued.  Delegates  were  sent  to  the 
emperor  Constantius  at  Antioch,  to  notify  the  de¬ 
cision  of  the  council  of  Sardica  ;  and  they  were  also 
entrusted  with  a  letter  from  Constans  to  his  bro¬ 
ther,  in  which  the  cause  of  the  orthodox  clergy  was 
strongly  recommended.  At  Antioch  an  infamous 
plot  was  laid  to  blast  the  reputation  of  the  dele¬ 
gates.  Its  detection  seems  to  have  wrought  pow¬ 
erfully  upon  the  mind  of  Constantius,  who  had 
previously  supported  the  Arians;  for  he  recalled 
those  of  the  orthodox  whom  he  had  banished,  and 
sent  letters  to  Alexandria  forbidding  any  further 
molestation  to  be  offered  to  the  friends  of  Athana¬ 
sius. 

In  the  following  year  (a.  d.  349),  Gregory  was 
murdered  at  Alexandria ;  but  of  the  occasion  and 
manner  of  his  death  no  particulars  have  reached  us. 
It  prepared  the  way  for  the  return  of  Athanasius. 
He  was  urged  to  this  by  Constantius  himself, 
whom  he  visited  on  his  way  to  Alexandria,  and 
on  whom  he  made,  for  the  time,  a  very  favourable 
impression.  He  was  once  more  received  at  Alex¬ 
andria  with  overflowing  signs  of  gladness  and  affec¬ 
tion.  Restored  to  his  see,  he  immediately  pro¬ 
ceeded  against  the  Arians  with  great  vigour,  and 
they,  on  their  side,  renewed  against  him  the  charges 
which  had  been  so  often  disproved.  Constans,  the 
friend  of  Athanasius,  was  now  dead  ;  and  though 
Constantius,  at  this  juncture,  professed  great  friend¬ 
liness  for  the  primate,  he  soon  attached  himself 
once  more  to  the  Arian  party.  In  a  council  held 
at  Arles  (a.  d.  353),  and  another  at  Milan  (a.  d. 
355),  they  succeeded  by  great  exertions  in  procur- 
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ing  the  condemnation  of  Athanasius.  On  the  lat¬ 
ter  occasion,  the  whole  weight  of  the  imperial  au¬ 
thority  was  thrown  into  the  scale  against  him ; 
and  those  of  the  bishops  who  resolutely  vindicated 
his  cause  were  punished  with  exile.  Among  these 
(though  his  banishment  occurred  some  time  after 
the  synod  of  Milan  had  closed)  was  Liberius, 
bishop  of  Rome.  Persecution  was  widely  directed 
against  those  who  sided  with  Athanasius  ;  and  he 
himself,  after  some  abortive  attempts  to  remove 
him  in  a  more  quiet  manner,  was  obliged  once 
more  to  flee  from  Alexandria  in  the  midst  of 
dreadful  atrocities  committed  by  Syrianus,  a  crea¬ 
ture  of  the  emperor’s.  The  primate  retired  to  the 
Egyptian  deserts,  whence  he  wrote  a  pastoral 
address  to  his  persecuted  flock,  to  comfort  and 
strengthen  them  amidst  their  trials.  His  enemies 
meanwhile  had  appointed  to  the  vacant  primacy 
one  George  of  Cappadocia,  an  illiterate  man,  whose 
moral  character  was  far  from  blameless.  The  new 
archbishop  commenced  a  ruthless  persecution  against 
the  orthodox,  which  seems  to  have  continued,  with 
,  greater  or  less  severity,  during  the  whole  of  his 
ecclesiastical  administration.  The  banished  primate 
was  affectionately  entertained  in  the  monastic  re¬ 
treats  which  had  already  begun  to  multiply  in  the 
deserts  of  Egypt ;  and  he  employed  his  leisure  in 
composing  some  of  his  principal  works.  His  place 
of  retreat  was  diligently  sought  for  by  his  enemies  ; 
but,  through  his  own  activity  and  the  unswerving 
fidelity  of  his  friends,  the  monks,  the  search  was 
always  unsuccessful.  In  the  year  361,  Constan- 
tius,  the  great  patron  of  the  Arians,  expired.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Julian,  commonly  called  the 
Apostate,  who,  at  the  commencement  of  his  reign, 
ordered  the  restoration  of  the  bishops  banished  by 
Constantius.  This  was  rendered  the  easier  in  the 
case  of  Athanasius,  inasmuch  as  George  the  Cappa¬ 
docian  was  slain,  at  that  very  juncture,  in  a  tumult 
raised  by  the  heathen  population  of  the  city.  Once 
more  reinstated  in  his  office,  amidst  the  joyful  ac¬ 
clamations  of  his  friends,  Athanasius  behaved  with 
lenity  towards  his  humbled  opponents,  while  he 
vigorously  addressed  himself  to  the  restoration  of 
ecclesiastical  order  and  sound  doctrine.  But,  after 
all  his  reverses,  he  was  again  to  be  driven  from  his 
charge,  and  again  to  return  to  it  in  triumph.  The 
heathens  of  Alexandria  complained  against  him  to  the 
emperor,  for  no  other  reason,  it  would  seem,  than 
his  successful  zeal  in  extending  the  Christian  faith. 
Julian  was  probably  aware  that  the  superstition  he 
was  bent  upon  re-establishing  had  no  enemy  more 
formidable  than  the  thrice-exiled  archbishop  :  he 
therefore  banished  him  not  only  from  Alexandria,, 
but  from  Egypt  itself,  threatening  the  prefect  of 
that  country  with  a  heavy  fine  if  the  sentence  were 
not  carried  into  execution.  Theodoret,  indeed, 
affirms,  that  Julian  gave  secret  orders  for  inflicting 
the  last  penalties  of  the  law  upon  the  hated  prelate. 
He  escaped,  however,  to  the  desert  (a.  d.  362), 
having  predicted  that  this  calamity  would  be  but 
of  brief  duration  ;  and  after  a  few  months’  conceal¬ 
ment  in  the  monasteries,  he  returned  to  Alexan¬ 
dria  on  receiving  intelligence  of  the  death  of  Julian. 

By  Jovian,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  the 
empire,  Athanasius  was  held  in  high  esteem. 
When,  therefore,  his  inveterate  enemies  endeavour¬ 
ed  to  persuade  the  emperor  to  depose  him,  they 
were  repeatedly  repulsed,  and  that  with  no  little 
asperity.  The  speedy  demise  of  Jovian  again  de¬ 
prived  Athanasius  of  a  powerful  protector.  During 
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the  first  three  years  of  the  administration  of  Valens, 
the  orthodox  party  seem  to  have  been  exempt  from 
annoyance.  In  this  interval  Athanasius  wrote  the 
life  of  St.  Antony,  and  two  treatises  on  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  Trinity.  In  the  year  367,  Valens 
issued  an  edict  for  the  deposition  and  banishment 
of  all  those  bishops  who  had  returned  to  their  sees 
at  the  death  of  Constantius.  After  a  delay  oc¬ 
casioned  by  the  importunate  prayers  of  the  people 
on  behalf  of  their  beloved  teacher,  Athanasius  was 
for  the  fifth  time  expelled  from  Alexandria.  His 
last  exile,  however,  was  short.  In  the  space  of  a 
few  months,  he  was  recalled  by  Valens  himself, 
for  reasons  which  it  is  now  impossible  to  penetrate  ; 
and  from  this  time  to  the  date  of  his  death,  a.  d. 
373,  he  seems  to  have  remained  unmolested.  He 
continued  to  discharge  the  laborious  duties  of  his 
office  with  unabated  energy  to  the  last ;  and  after 
holding  the  primacy  for  a  term  of  forty-six  years, 
during  which  he  sustained  unexampled  reverses 
with  heroic  fortitude,  and  prosecuted  the  great 
purpose  of  his  life  with  singular  sagacity  and  reso¬ 
lution,  he  died  without  a  blemish  upon  his  name, 
full  of  years  and  covered  with  honour. 

The  following  eulogium  was  extorted  by  his 
merits  from  the  pen  of  an  historian  who  seldom 
lavishes  praise  upon  ancient  or  modern  defenders 
of  orthodoxy  : — “  Amidst  the  storms  of  persecu¬ 
tion,  the  Archbishop  of  Alexandria  was  patient  of 
labour,  jealous  of  fame,  careless  of  safety ;  and 
though  his  mind  was  tainted  by  the  contagion  of 
fanaticism,  Athanasius  displayed  a  superiority  of 
character  and  abilities,  which  would  have  qualified 
him,  far  better  than  the  degenerate  sons  of  Con¬ 
stantine,  for  the  government  of  a  great  monarchy. 
His  learning  was  much  less  profound  and  extensive 
than  that  of  Eusebius  of  Caesarea,  and  his  rude 
eloquence  could  not  be  compared  with  the  polished 
oratory  of  Gregory  or  Basil;  but  whenever  the 
primate  of  Egypt  was  called  upon  to  justify  his 
sentiments  or  his  conduct,  his  unpremeditated 
style,  either  of  speaking  or  writing,  was  clear, 
forcible,  and  persuasive.”  (Gibbon,  Decline  and 
Fall ,  fyc.  ch.  xxi.  vol.  iii.  pp.  351,  352,  Milman’s 
edition.)  Erasmus’s  opinion  of  the  style  of  Atha¬ 
nasius  seems  to  us  more  just  and  discriminating 
than  Gibbon’s  : — “  Erat  vir  file  saeculo  tranquillis- 
simo  dignus,  dedisset  nobis  egregios  ingenii  facun- 
diaeque  suae  fructus.  Habebat  enim  vere  dotem 
illam,  quam  Paulus  in  Episcopo  putat  esse  prae- 
cipuam,  to  SiSuktikov  ;  adeo  dilucidus  est,  acutus, 
sobrius,  adtentus,  breviter  omnibus  modis  ad  do- 
cendum.  appositus.  Nihil  habet  durum,  quod  offen- 
dit  in  Tertulliano  :  nihil  e^Sei/cTi/cdi',  quod  vidimus 
in  Hieronymo  ;  nihil  operosum,  quod  in  Hilario : 
nihil  laciniosum,  quod  est  in  Augustino,  atque 
etiam  Chrysostomo  :  nihil  Isocraticos  numeros,  aut 
Lysiae  compositionem  redolens,  quod  est  in  Grego¬ 
rio  Nazianzeno  :  sed  totus  est  in  explicanda  re.” 

The  most  important  among  the  works  of  Atha¬ 
nasius  are  the  following : — “  Oratio  contra  Gentes ;” 
“  Oratio  de  Incarnatione  “  Encyclica  ad  Epis- 
copos  Epistola;”  “Apologia  contra  Arianos 
“  Epistola  de  Nicaenis  Deere tis  “  Epistola  ad 

Episcopos  Aegypti  et  Libyae  “  Apologia  ad 
Imperatorem  Constantium  “Apologia  de  Fuga 
sua  “  Historia  Arianorum  ad  Monachos;” 
“  Orationes  quatuor  contra  Arianos  “  Epistolae 
quatuor  ad  Serapionem  “  Epistola  de  Synodis 
Arimini  et  Seleuciae  ;”  “  Vita  Antonii;”  “Li¬ 
ber  de  Incarnatione  Dei  Verbi  et  c.  Arianos.” 
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The  earliest  edition  of  the  collected  works  of 
Athanasius  appeared,  in  two  volumes,  folio,  at 
Heidelberg,  ex  officina  Commeliniana,  A.  D.  1600. 
The  Greek  text  was  accompanied  by  the  Latin 
version  of  Peter  Nanning  (Nannius) ;  and  in  the 
following  year  an  appendix  issued  from  the  same 
press,  containing  notes,  various  readings,  indices, 
&c.,  by  Peter  Felckmann.  Those  who  purchase 
this  edition  should  take  care  that  their  copies 
contain  the  appendix.  The  Paris  edition  of  1627, 
and  the  Leipzig  of  1686  (which  professes,  but  un¬ 
truly,  to  have  been  published  at  Cologne),  are  not 
held  in  much  estimation ;  and  the  latter  is  very 
inaccurately  printed.  The  valuable  Benedictine 
edition  of  Athanasius  was  published  at  Paris,  A.  d. 
1698,  in  three  volumes,  folio.  The  learned  editor, 
Montfaucon,  was  at  first  assisted  in  preparing  it 
by  James  Loppinus  ;  but  his  coadjutor  dying  when 
no  more  than  half  of  the  first  volume  was  finished, 
the  honour  of  completing  the  edition  devolved  upon 
Montfaucon.  Many  of  the  opuscula  of  Athanasius 
were  printed,  for  the  first  time,  in  the  second 
volume  of  Montfaucon’s  “  Collectio  Nova  Patrum 
et  Scriptorum  Graecorum,”  Paris,  A.  d.  1706. 
The  most  complete  edition  of  the  works  of  Atha¬ 
nasius  is  that  published  at  Padua,  a.  d.  1777,  in 
four  volumes,  folio.  The  first  three  volumes  con¬ 
tain  all  that  is  comprised  in  the  valuable  Benedic¬ 
tine  edition  of  1698;  the  last  includes  the  sup¬ 
plementary  collections  of  Montfaucon,  Wolf,  Maffei, 
and  Antonelli. 

The  following  list  includes  the  principal  English 
translations  from  the  works  of  Athanasius  : — “  St. 
Athanasius’s  Four  Orations  against  the  Arians  ; 
and  his  Oration  against  the  Gentiles.  Translated 
from  the  original  Greek  by  Mr.  Sam.  Parker.” 
Oxford,  1713.  Athanasius’s  intire  Treatise  of  the 
Incarnation  of  the  Word,  and  of  his  bodily  ap¬ 
pearance  to  us,  translated  into  English  by  W. 
Whiston,  in  his  “  Collection  of  ancient  Monu¬ 
ments  relating  to  the  Trinity  and  Incarnation,” 
London,  1713.  The  same  collection  also  contains 
■a  translation  of  Athanasius’s  Life  of  Antony  the 
Monk,  which  was  first  published  in  1687.  The 
Epistles  of  Athanasius  in  defence  of  the  Nicene 
definition,  and  on  the  Councils  of  Ariminum  and 
Seleuceia,  together  with  his  first  Oration  against 
the  Arians,  have  been  recently  translated,  with 
notes,  by  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Newman,  Oxford,  1842. 
The  other  three  Orations,  translated  by  the  same 
writer,  are  shortly  to  appear  ;  and  other  works  of 
Athanasius  on  the  Arian  controversy  are  advertised 
as  preparing  for  publication. 

For  a  complete  list  of  the  genuine,  doubtful,  and 
supposititious  works  of  Athanasius,  see  Fabricius, 
Bibl.  Graeca ,  vol.  viii.  pp.  1 8  4 — 2 1 5,  ed.  Harles.  T he 
most  important  of  his  genuine  writings  are  those 
(both  historical  and  doctrinal)  which  relate  to  the 
Arian  controversy.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe 
that  the  creed  commonly  called  Athanasian  was  not 
composed  by  the  archbishop  of  Alexandria.  (See 
Gerardi  V ossii,  Dissertatio  de  Symbolo  A  thanasiano , 
Opp.  vol.  vi.  pp.  516 — 522  ;  W.  E.  Tentzelii,  Ju- 
dicia  eruditorum  de  Symbolo  Athanasiano.)  It  has 
been  ascribed  to  Vigilius  of  Tapsus,  Vincent  of 
Lerins,  Hilary  of  Poictiers,  and  others  ;  but  its 
real  author  is  unknown.  The  “  Synopsis  Sacrae 
Scripturae,”  which  is  included  in  the  writings  of 
this  eminent  father,  has  no  claim  to  be  considered 
his ;  though,  in  itself,  it  is  a  valuable  relic  of  an¬ 
tiquity. 
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The  chief  sources  of  information  respecting  the 
life  of  Athanasius  are  found  in  his  own  writings  ; 
next  to  these,  in  the  ecclesiastical  histories  of  So¬ 
crates,  Sozomen,  and  Theodoret.  The  materials 
afforded  by  these  and  other  writers  have  been  col¬ 
lected,  examined,  and  digested  with  great  learning 
and  fidelity  by  Montfaucon,  in  his  “  Vita  Sancti 
Athanasii,”  prefixed  to  the  Benedictine  edition  of 
the  works  of  this  father,  and  by  Tillemont,  in  his 
Memoires  pour  servir  a  VHistoire  Ecclesiastique , 
vol.  viii.,  Paris  edition  of  1713.  [J.  M.  M.] 

ATHANA'SIUS  (’Adavaaios),  of  Alexandria, 
a  presbyter  of  the  church  in  that  city,  was  a  son 
of  Isidora,  the  sister  of  Cyril  of  Alexandria.  He 
was  deprived  of  his  office  and  driven  out  of  Alex¬ 
andria  and  Egypt  by  the  bishop,  Dioscurus,  from 
whom  he  suffered  much  persecution.  There  is  ex¬ 
tant  a  small  work  of  his,  in  Greek,  against  Dios¬ 
curus,  which  he  presented  to  the  council  of  Chal- 
cedon,  a.  d.  451.  {Condi,  vol.  iv.  p.  405.) 

There  were  various  other  ecclesiastical  writers 
of  the  name  of  Athanasius,  of  whom  a  list  is  given 
in  Fabric.  Bibl.  Graec.  vol.  viii.  p.  174. 

ATHANA'SIUS  SCHOLASTICUS.  1.  A 
Graeco-Roman  jurist,  who  practised  as  an  advo¬ 
cate  at  Emesa,  and  was  contemporary  with 
and  survived  Justinian.  He  published  in  Greek 
an  epitome  of  Justinian’s  Novell*  ;  and  this  work, 
long  known  to  the  learned  to  exist  in  manuscript 
in  the  royal  libraries  of  Vienna  and  Paris,  was  first 
given  to  the  world  by  G.  E.  Heimbach,  in  the  first 
volume  of  his  'AvenSora,  Leipz.  1838.  It  was  pro¬ 
bably  the  same  Athanasius  who  wrote  a  book  de 
Criminibus ,  of  which  there  was  a  manuscript  in  the 
library  of  Ant.  Augustinus.  (G.  E.  Heimbach,  De 
Basilicorum  Oriyine  Fontibus  Scholiis,  Leipz. 
1825,  p.  44.) 

2.  A  Graeco-Roman  jurist,  who  wrote  scholia 
on  Eustathius  after  the  publication  of  the  Basilica. 
(Leunclav.  Jus  Gr.  Rom.  vol.  ii.  p.  207  ;  Heim¬ 
bach,  de  Basilic.  Orig.  &c.  p.  44.)  [J.  T.  G.] 

ATHE'NA  (’ Adr/vr)  or  ’’AOtj ua),  one  of  the 
great  divinities  of  the  Greeks.  Homer  (II.  v. 
880)  calls  her  a  daughter  of  Zeus,  without  any 
allusion  to  her  mother  or  to  the  manner  in  which 
she  was  called  into  existence,  while  most  of  the 
later  traditions  agree  in  stating  that  she  was  born 
from  the  head  of  Zeus.  According  to  Hesiod 
( Theog.  886,  &c.),  Metis,  the  first  wife  of  Zeus, 
was  the  mother  of  Athena,  but  when  Metis  was 
pregnant  with  her,  Zeus,  on  the  advice  of  Gaea 
and  Uranus,  swallowed  Metis  up,  and  afterwards 
gave  birth  himself  to  Athena,  who  sprang  from  his 
head.  (Hesiod,  l.c.  924.)  Pindar  (Ol.  vii.  35, 
&c.)  adds,  that  Hephaestus  split  the  head  of  Zeus 
with  his  axe,  and  that  Athena  sprang  forth  with  a 
mighty  war-shout.  Others  relate,  that  Prometheus 
or  Hermes  or  Palamaon  assisted  Zeus  in  giving 
birth  to  Athena,  and  mentioned  the  river  Triton 
as  the  place  where  the  event  took  place.  (Apollod. 
i.  4.  §  6  ;  Schol.  ad  Pind.  Ol.  vii.  66.)  Other 
traditions  again  relate,  that  Athena  sprang  from 
the  head  of  Zeus  in  full  armour,  a  statement  for 
which  Stesichorus  is  said  to  have  been  the  most 
ancient  authority.  (Tzetz.  ad  Lycoph.  355  ;  Phi- 
lostr.  Icon.  ii.  27  ;  Schol.  ad  Apollon,  iv.  1310.) 
All  these  traditions,  however,  agree  in  making 
Athena  a  daughter  of  Zeus ;  but  a  second  set  re¬ 
gard  her  as  the  daughter  of  Pallas,  the  winged 
giant,  whom  she  afterwards  killed  on  account  of 
his  attempting  to  violate  her  chastity,  whose  skin 
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she  used  as  her  aegis,  and  whose  wings  she  fasten¬ 
ed  to  her  own  feet.  (Tzetz.  ad  Lycoph.  1.  c. ;  Cic. 
de  Nat.  Deor.  iii.  23.)  A  third  tradition  carries  us 
to  Libya,  and  calls  Athena  a  daughter  of  Poseidon 
and  Tritonis.  Athena,  says  Herodotus  (iv.  180), 
on  one  occasion  became  angry  with  her  father  and 
went  to  Zeus,  who  made  her  his  own  daughter. 
This  passage  shews  more  clearly  than  any  other 
the  manner  in  which  genuine  and  ancient  Hellenic 
myths  were  transplanted  to  Libya,  where  they 
were  afterwards  regarded  as  the  sources  of  Hel¬ 
lenic  ones.  Respecting  this  Libyan  Athena,  it  is 
farther  related,  that  she  was  educated  by  the  river- 
god  Triton,  together  with  his  own  daughter  Pallas. 
(Apollod.  iii.  12.  §  3.)  In  Libya  she  was  also 
said  to  have  invented  the  flute ;  for  when  Perseus 
had  cut  off  the  head  of  Medusa,  and  Stheno  and 
Euryale,  the  sisters  of  Medusa,  lamented  her  death, 
while  plaintive  sounds  issued  from  the  mouths  of 
the  serpents  which  surrounded  their  heads,  Athena 
is  said  to  have  imitated  these  sounds  on  a  reed. 
(Pind.  Pyth.  xii.  19,  &c.  ;  compare  the  other  ac¬ 
counts  in  Hygin.  Fab.  165;  Apollod.  i.  4.  §  2  ; 
Paus.  i.  24.  §  1.)  The  connexion  of  Athena  with 
Triton  and  Tritonis  caused  afterwards  the  various 
traditions  about  her  birth-place,  so  that  wherever 
there  was  a  river  or  a  well  of  that  name,  as  in 
Crete,  Thessaly,  Boeotia,  Arcadia,  and  Egypt,  the 
inhabitants  of  those  districts  asserted  that  Athena 
was  born  there.  It  is  from  such  birth-places  on  a 
river  Triton  that  she  seems  to  have  been  called 
Tritonis  or  Tritogeneia  (Paus.  ix.  33.  §  5),  though 
it  should  be  observed  that  this  surname  is  also  ex¬ 
plained  in  other  ways  ;  for  some  derive  it  from  an 
ancient  Cretan,  Aeolic,  or  Boeotian  word,  rpiroo, 
signifying  “  head,”  so  that  it  would  mean  “  the 
goddess  born  from  the  head,”  and  others  think 
that  it  was  intended  to  commemorate  the  circum¬ 
stance  of  her  being  born  on  the  third  day  of  the 
month.  (Tztez.  ad  Lycoph.  519.)  The  connexion 
of  Athena  with  Triton  naturally  suggests,  that  we 
have  to  look  for  the  most  ancient  seat  of  her  wor¬ 
ship  in  Greece  to  the  banks  of  the  river  Triton  in 
Boeotia,  which  emptied  itself  into  lake  Copais,  and 
on  which  there  were  two  ancient  Pelasgian  towns, 
Athenae  and  Eleusis,  which  were  according  to 
tradition  swallowed  up  by  the  lake.  From  thence 
her  worship  was  carried  by  the  Minyans  into 
Attica,  Libjm,  and  other  countries.  (Muller, 
Orchom.  p.  355.)  We  must  lastly  notice  one 
tradition,  which  made  Athena  a  daughter  of  Ito- 
nius  and  sister  of  Iodama,  who  was  killed  by 
Athena  (Paus.  ix.  34.  §  1;  Tzetz.  ad  Lycoph.  355), 
and  another  according  to  which  she  was  the 
daughter  of  Hephaestus. 

These  various  traditions  about  Athena  arose,  as 
in  most  other  cases,  from  local  legends  and  from 
identifications  of  the  Greek  Athena  with  other 
divinities.  The  common  notion  which  the  Greeks 
entertained  about  her,  and  which  was  most  widely 
spread  in  the  ancient  world,  is,  that  she  was  the 
daughter  of  Zeus,  and  if  we  take  Metis  to  have 
been  her  mother,  we  have  at  once  the  clue  to  the 
character  which  she  bears  in  the  religion  of  Greece  ; 
for,  as  her  father  was  the  most  powerful  and  her 
mother  the  wisest  among  the  gods,  so  Athena  was 
a  combination  of  the  two,  that  is,  a  goddess  in 
whom  power  and  wisdom  were  harmoniously 
blended.  From  this  fundamental  idea  may  be  de¬ 
rived  the  various  aspects  under  which  she  appears 
in  the  ancient  writers.  She  seems  to  have  been 
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a  divinity  of  a  purely  ethical  character,  and  not 
the  representative  of  any  particular  physical  power 
manifested  in  nature  ;  her  power  and  wisdom  ap¬ 
pear  in  her  being  the  protectress  and  preserver  of 
the  state  and  of  social  institutions.  Everything, 
therefore,  which  gives  to  the  state  strength  and 
prosperity,  such  as  agriculture,  inventions,  and  in¬ 
dustry,  as  well  as  everything  which  preserves  and 
protects  it  from  injurious  influence  from  without, 
such  as  the  defence  of  the  walls,  fortresses,  and 
harbours,  is  under  her  immediate  care. 

As  the  protectress  of  agriculture,  Athena  is  re¬ 
presented  as  the  inventor  of  the  plough  and  rake  : 
she  created  the  olive  tree,  the  greatest  blessing  of 
Attica,  taught  the  people  to  yoke  oxen  to  the 
plough,  took  care  of  the  breeding  of  horses,  and 
instructed  men  how  to  tame  them  by  the  bridle, 
her  own  invention.  Allusions  to  this  feature  of 
her  character  are  contained  in  the  epithets  /3ou8e(a, 
/3 oap/uia,  ayp'upa ,  imria,  or  ;yaAiiffYis.  (Eustath. 
ad  Horn.  p.  1076  ;  Tzetz.  ad  Lycoph.  520;  Hesych. 
s.  v.  'Itcttlo.  ;  Serv.  ad  Aen.  iv.  402  ;  Pind.  01.  xiii. 
79.)  At  the  beginning  of  spring  thanks  were 
offered  to  her  in  advance  (n-pox^p^TripLa,  Suid.  s.v.) 
for  the  protection  she  was  to  afford  to  the  fields. 
Besides  the  inventions  relating  to  agriculture, 
others  also  connected  with  various  kinds  of  science, 
industry,  and  art,  are  ascribed  to  her,  and  all  her 
inventions  are  not  of  the  kind  which  men  make  by 
chance  or  accident,  but  such  as  require  thought 
and  meditation.  We  may  notice  the  invention  of 
numbers  (Liv.  vii.  3),  of  the  trumpet  (Bdckh,  ad 
Pind.  p.  344),  the  chariot,  and  navigation.  [Ae- 
th via.]  In  regard  to  all  kinds  of  useful  arts,  she 
was  believed  to  have  made  men  acquainted  with 

the  means  and  instruments  which  are  necessary 
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for  practising  them,  such  as  the  art  of  producing 
fire.  She  was  further  believed  to  have  invented 
nearly  every  kind  of  work  in  which  women  were 
employed,  and  she  herself  was  skilled  in  such 
work  :  in  short  Athena  and  Hephaestus  were  the 
great  patrons  both  of  the  useful  and  elegant  arts. 
Hence  she  is  called  epyaurj  (Paus.  i.  24.  §  3),  and 
later  writers  make  her  the  goddess  of  all  wisdom, 
knowledge,  and  art,  and  represent  her  as  sitting  on 
the  right  hand  side  of  her  father  Zeus,  and  sup¬ 
porting  him  with  her  counsel.  (Horn.  Od.  xxiii. 
160,  xviii.  190;  Hymn,  in  Ven.  4,  7,  &c. ;  Plut. 
dm.  10  ;  Ovid,  Fast.  iii.  833  ;  Orph.  Hymn.  xxxi. 
8  ;  Spanh.  ad  Callim.  p.  643 ;  Horat.  Carm.  i. 
12.  19;  comp.  Did.  of  Ant.  under  ’A0t \vaia  and 
Xa\ Keia.)  As  the  goddess  who  made  so  many 
inventions  necessarjr  and  useful  in  civilized  life, 
she  is  characterized  by  various  epithets  and  sur¬ 
names,  expressing  the  keenness  of  her  sight  or 
the  power  of  her  intellect,  such  as  ovtiActis, 
ocpQaKjjuTLS,  d^vbepKris,  yAavKwms,  ttoKvSovXos, 
ttoAv/jltitis,  and  p-yx^mTis. 

As  the  patron  divinity  of  the  state,  she  was  at 
Athens  the  protectress  of  the  phratries  and  houses 
which  formed  the  basis  of  the  state.  The  festival 
of  the  Apaturia  had  a  direct  reference  to  this  par¬ 
ticular  point  in  the  character  of  the  goddess.  (Diet, 
of  Ant.  s.  v.  Apaturia.)  She  also  maintained  the 
authority  of  the  law,  and  justice,  and  order,  in  the 
courts  and  the  assembly  of  the  people.  This  notion 
was  as  ancient  as  the  Homeric  poems,  in  which  she 
is  described  as  assisting  Odysseus  against  the  law¬ 
less  conduct  of  the  suitors.  (Od.  xiii.  394.)  She 
was  believed  to  have  instituted  the  ancient  court 
of  the  Areiopagus,  and  in  cases  where  the  votes  of 
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the  judges  were  equally  divided,  she  gave  the 
casting  one  in  favour  of  the  accused.  (Aeschyl. 
Eum.  753;  comp.  Paus.  i.  28.  §  5.)  The  epithets 
which  have  reference  to  this  part  of  the  goddess’s 
character  are  a^io-rcoivos,  the  avenger  (Paus.  iii.  15. 
§  4),  fiovXaia ,  and  ayvpaia.  (iii.  11.  §  8.) 

As  Athena  promoted  the  internal  prosperity  of 
the  state,  by  encouraging  agriculture  and  industry, 
and  by  maintaining  law  and  order  in  all  public 
transactions,  so  also  she  protected  the  state  from 
outward  enemies,  and  thus  assumes  the  character 
of  a  warlike  divinity,  though  in  a  very  different 
sense  from  Ares,  Eris,  or  Enyo.  According  to 
Homer  (II.  v.  736,  &c.),  she  does  not  even  bear 
arms,  but  borrows  them  from  Zeus ;  she  keeps 
men  from  slaughter  when  prudence  demands  it  (11. 
i.  199,  &c.),  and  repels  Ares’s  savage  love  of  war, 
and  conquers  him.  (v.  840,  &c.,  xxi.  406.)  She 
does  not  love  war  for  its  own  sake,  but  simply  on 
account  of  the  advantages  which  the  state  gains  in 
engaging  in  it;  and  she  therefore  supports  only  such 
warlike  undertakings  as  are  begun  with  prudence, 
and  are  likely  to  be  followed  by  favourable  results, 
(x.  244,  &c.)  The  epithets  which  she  derives  from 
her  warlike  character  are  ayeXeia,  Xacppia,  aXiaiiaxy, 
Xaoacroos,  and  others.  In  times  of  war,  towns, 
fortresses,  and  harbours  are  under  her  especial  care, 
whence  she  is  designated  as  epua'nrToXts ,  aXaXuoge- 
vrj'is ,  TroXids ,  ttoXiovxos,  d/vpaia,  anpia ,  KXybovxos, 
ttvXcutis ,  irpop.ax.opfm,  and  the  like.  As  the  pru¬ 
dent  goddess  of  war,  she  is  also  the  protectress  of 
all  heroes  who  are  distinguished  for  prudence  and 
good  counsel,  as  well  as  for  their  strength  and  va¬ 
lour,  such  as  Heracles,  Perseus,  Bellerophontes, 
Achilles,  Diomedes,  and  Odysseus.  In  the  war  of 
Zeus  against  the  giants,  she  assisted  her  father  and 
Heracles  with  her  counsel,  and  also  took  an  active 
part  in  it,  for  she  buried  Enceladus  under  the  island 
of  Sicily,  and  slew  Pallas.  (Apollod.  i.  6.  §  1,  &c.; 
comp.  Spanheim,  ad  Callim.  p.  643  ;  Horat.  Carm. 
i.  12.  19.)  In  the  Trojan  war  she  sided  with  the 
more  civilised  Greeks,  though  on  their  return  home 
she  visited  them  with  storms,  on  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  Locrian  Ajax  had  treated 
Cassandra  in  her  temple.  As  a  goddess  of  war 
and  the  protectress  of  heroes,  Athena  usually  ap¬ 
pears  in  armour,  with  the  aegis  and  a  golden  staff, 
with  which  she  bestows  on  her  favourites  youth 
and  majesty.  (Horn.  Od.  xvi.  172.) 

The  character  of  Athena,  as  we  have  here  traced 
it,  holds  a  middle  place  between  the  male  and  fe¬ 
male,  whence  she  is  called  in  an  Orphic  hymn 
(xxxi.  10)  dparjv  koX  B-rjXvs ,  and  hence  also  she  is 
a  virgin  divinity  (Horn.  Hymn.  ix.  3),  whose  heart 
is  inaccessible  to  the  passion  of  love,  and  who 
shuns  matrimonial  connexion.  Teiresias  was  de¬ 
prived  of  his  sight  for  having  seen  her  in  the 
bath  (Callim. Hymn.  pp.  546,  589),  and  Hephaestus, 
who  made  an  attempt  upon  her  chastity,  was 
obliged  to  flee.  (Apollod.  iii.  6.  §  7,  14.  §  6;  Horn. 
II.  ii.  547,  &c. ;  comp.  Tzetz.  ad  Lyeophr.  111.) 
For  this  reason,  the  ancient  traditions  always  de¬ 
scribe  the  goddess  as  dressed ;  and  when  Ovid 
(Her oid.  v.  36)  makes  her  appear  naked  before 
Paris,  he  abandons  the  genuine  old  story.  Her 
statue  also  was  always  dressed,  and  when  it  was 
carried  about  at  the  Attic  festivals,  it  was  entirely 
covered.  But,  notwithstanding  the  common  opinion 
of  her  virgin  character,  there  are  some  traditions  of 
late  origin  which  describe  her  as  a  mother.  Thus, 
Apollo  is  called  a  son  of  Hephaestus  and  Athena — 
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a  legend  which  may  have  arisen  at  the  time  when 
the  Ionians  introduced  the  worship  of  Apollo  into 
Attica,  and  when  this-  new  divinity  was  placed  in 
some  family  connexion  with  the  ancient  goddess  of 
the  country.  (Muller,  Dor.  ii.  2.  §  13.)  Lychnus 
also  is  called  a  son  of  Hephaestus  and  Athena. 
(Spanheim,  ad  Callim.  p.  644.) 

Athena  was  worshipped  in  all  parts  of  Greece, 
and  from  the  ancient  towns  on  the  lake  Copais  her 
worship  was  introduced  at  a  very  early  period  into 
Attica,  where  she  became  the  great  national  divi¬ 
nity  of  the  city  and  the  country.  Here  she  was 
afterwards  regarded  as  the  3-ea  awreipa,  vyieia,  and 
TTaiuria,  and  the  serpent,  the  symbol  of  perpetual 
renovation,  was  sacred  to  her.  (Paus.  i.  23.  §  5, 
31.  §  3,  2.  §  4.)  At  Lindus  in  Rhodes  her  wor¬ 
ship  was  likewise  very  ancient.  Respecting  its 
introduction  into  Italy,  and  the  modifications  which 
her  character  underwent  there,  see  Minerva. 
Among  the  things  sacred  to  her  we  may  mention 
the  owl,  serpent,  cock,  and  olive-tree,  which  she 
was  said  to  have  created  in  her  contest  with  Posei¬ 
don  about  the  possession  of  Attica.  (Plut.  de  Is.  et 
Os.;  Paus.  vi.  26.  §  2,  i.  24.  §  3;  Hygin.  Fab.  164.) 
At  Corone  in  Messenia  her  statue  bore  a  crow  in 
its  hand.  (Paus.  iv.  34.  §  3.)  The  sacrifices  offered 
to  her  consisted  of  bulls,  whence  she  probably  de¬ 
rived  the  surname  of  ravpoSoXos  (Suid.  s.  v.),  rams, 
and  cows.  (Horn.  II.  ii.  550  ;  Ov.  Met.  iv.  754.) 
Eustathius  (ad  Horn.  1.  c.)  remarks,  that  only  female 
animals  were  sacrificed  to  her,  but  no  female  lambs. 
In  llion,  Locrian  maidens  or  children  are  said  to 
have  been  sacrificed  to  her  every  year  as  an  atone¬ 
ment  for  the  crime  committed  by  the  Locrian  Ajax 
upon  Cassandra  ;  and  Suidas  (s.  v.  tv oivy)  states, 
that  these  human  sacrifices  continued  to  be  offered 
to  her  down  to  b.  c.  346.  Respecting  the  great 
festivals  of  Athena  at  Athens,  see  Diet,  of  Ant.  s.vv. 
Panathenaea  and  Arrliephoria. 

Athena  Avas  frequently  represented  in  works  of 
art ;  but  those  in  which  her  figure  reached  the 
highest  ideal  of  perfection  were  the  three  statues 
by  Pheidias.  The  first  was  the  celebrated  colossal 
statue  of  the  goddess,  of  gold  and  ivory,  which  was 
erected  on  the  acropolis  of  Athens  ;  the  second  was 
a  still  greater  bronze  statue,  made  out  of  the  spoils 
taken  by  the  Athenians  in  the  battle  of  Marathon; 
the  third  was  a  small  bronze  statue  called  the  beau¬ 
tiful  or  the  Lemnian  Athena,  because  it  had  been 
dedicated  at  Athens  by  the  Lemnians.  The  first 
of  these  statues  represented  the  goddess  in  a  stand¬ 
ing  position,  bearing  in  her  hand  a  Nike  four  cubits 
in  height.  The  shield  stood  by  her  feet ;  her  robe 
came  down  to  her  feet,  on  her  breast  was  the  head 
of  Medusa,  in  her  right  hand  she  bore  a  lance,  and 
at  her  feet  there  lay  a  serpent.  (Paus.  i.  24.  §  7, 
28.  §  2.)  We  still  possess  a  great  number  of  re¬ 
presentations  of  Athena  in  statues,  colossal  busts, 
reliefs,  coins,  and  in  vase-paintings.  Among  the 
attributes  which  characterise  the  goddess  in  these 
works  of  art,  we  mention — 1.  The  helmet,  which 
she  usually  wears  on  her  head,  but  in  a  few  in¬ 
stances  carries  in  her  hand.  It  is  usually  orna¬ 
mented  in  the  most  beautiful  manner  with  griffins, 
heads  of  rams,  horses,  and  sphinxes.  (Comp.  Horn. 
II.  v.  743.)  2.  The  aegis.  (Diet,  of  Ant.  s.  v.  Aegis.) 
3.  The  round  Argolic  shield,  in  the  centre  of  which 
is  represented  the  head  of  Medusa.  4.  Objects 
sacred  to  her,  such  as  an  olive  branch,  a  serpent, 
an  owl,  a  cock,  and  a  lance.  Her  garment  is  usu¬ 
ally  the  Spartan  tunic  without  sleeves,  and  over  it 
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she  wears  a  cloak,  the  peplus,  or,  though  rarely, 
the  chlamys.  The  general  expression  of  her  figure 
is  thoughtfulness  and  earnestness ;  her  face  is  ra¬ 
ther  oval  than  round,  the  hair  is  rich  and  generally 
combed  backwards  over  the  temples,  and  floats 
freely  down  behind.  The  whole  figure  is  majestic, 
and  rather  strong  built  than  slender  :  the  hips  are 
small  and  the  shoulders  broad,  so  that  the  whole 
somewhat  resembles  a  male  figure.  (Hirt.  Mythol. 
Bilderb.  i.  p.  46,  &c.;  Welcker,  Zeitschrift fur  Gesch. 
der  alten  Kunst ,  p.  256,  &c.  )  [L.  S.J 

ATHENAEUS  (' AOr/yaios),  historical.  The 
name  differed  in  pronunciation  from  the  Greek 
adjective  for  Athenian,  the  former  being  accentu¬ 
ated  ’A 0? 'ivaios,  and  the  latter  ’ AOrjvcuos .  (Eustath. 
ad  II.  fi.  p.  237.)  1.  Son  of  Pericleidas,  a  Lace¬ 

daemonian,  was  one  of  the  commissioners,  who,  on 
the  part  of  the  Lacedaemonians  and  their  allies, 
ratified  the  truce  for  one  year  which  in  b.  c.  423 
was  made  between  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Athe¬ 
nians  and  their  allies ;  and  afterwards  with  Aris- 
tonymus,  an  Athenian,  went  round  to  announce 
the  truce  to  Brasidas  and  other  officers  of  the 
belligerent  parties.  (Thuc.  iv.  119,  122.)  The 
names  Athenaeus  and  Pericleidas  mark  the  friendly 
relations  which  subsisted  between  this  family  and 
the  Athenians,  and  more  especially  the  family  of 
Pericles. 

2.  A  lieutenant  of  Antigonus,  who  was  sent 
against  the  Nabataeans,  an  Arabian  people,  (b.  c. 
312.)  He  surprised  the  stronghold  of  Petra,  but 
afterwards  suffered  himself  to  be  surprised  in  the 
night,  and  his  army  was  almost  entirely  destroyed. 
(Diod.  xix.  94.) 

3.  A  general  in  the  service  of  Antiochus  VII. 
He  accompanied  him  on  his  expedition  against  the 
Parthians,  and  was  one  of  the  first  to  fly  in  the 
battle  in  which  Antiochus  lost  his  life,  b.  c.  128. 
He,  however,  perished  with  hunger  in  his  flight, 
as  in  consequence  of  some  previous  excesses,  none 
of  those  to  whom  he  fled  would  furnish  him  with 
the  necessaries  of  life.  (Diod.  Exc.  de  Virt.  et 
Vit.  p.  603,  ed.  Wess.) 

4.  Son  of  Attalus  I.,  king  of  Pergamus.  [Eu- 
menes  ;  Attalus.]  His  name  occurs  not  un- 
frequently  in  connexion  with  the  events  of  his 
time.  He  was  on  various  occasions  sent  as  am¬ 
bassador  to  Rome  by  his  brothers  Eumenes  and 
Attalus.  (Polyb.  xxiv.  1,  xxxi.  9,  xxxii.  26, 
xxxiii.  11;  Liv.  xxxviii.  12,  13,  xlii.  55,  xlv.  27.) 

5.  A  Cappadocian,  who  had  been  banished  at 

the  instance  of  queen  Athenais,  but  through  the 
influence  of  Cicero  was  restored,  B.  c.  51.  (Cic. 
■ad  Fam.  xv.  4.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

ATHENAEUS  (’A0t juaios),  literary.  1.  A 
•contemporary  of  Archimedes,  the  author  of  an  ex¬ 
tant  work  Ilept  Mrixaj/rl/Ji^TUU  (on  warlike  engines), 
addressed  to  Marcellus  (probably  the  conqueror  of 
Syracuse).  He  is  perhaps  the  same  with  Athe- 
maeus  of  Cyzicus,  mentioned  by  Proclus  (in 
Euclid,  p.  19)  as  a  distinguished  mathematician. 
The  above-mentioned  work  is  printed  in  Thevenot’s 
Matliematici  Veteres,  Paris,  1693.  (Fabric.  Bibl. 
Grace,  iv.  p.  222,  &c.) 

2.  An  epigrammatic  poet,  mentioned  by 
Diogenes  Laertius,  (vi.  14,  vii.  30.)  He  was  the 
author  of  two  epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology. 
(Brunck,  Anal.  ii.  p.  257.) 

3.  A  rhetorician,  the  contemporary  and  oppo¬ 
nent  of  Hermagoras.  He  defined  rhetoric  to  be  the 
art  of  deceiving.  (Quintil.  iii.  1.  §  16,  ii.  15.  §  23.) 
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4.  Of  Seleucus,  a  philosopher  of  the  Peripa¬ 
tetic  school,  mentioned  by  Strabo  (xiv.  p.  670)  as 
a  contemporary  of  his  own.  He  was  for  some  time 
the  leading  demagogue  in  his  native  city,  but 
afterwards  came  to  Rome  and  became  acquainted 
with  L.  Licinius  Varro  Muraena.  On  the  discovery 
of  the  plot  which  the  latter,  with  Fannius  Caepio, 
had  entered  into  against  Augustus,  Athenaeus  ac¬ 
companied  him  in  his  flight.  He  was  retaken,  but 
pardoned  by  Augustus,  as  there  was  no  evidence 
of  his  having  taken  a  more  active  part  in  the  plot. 
He  is  perhaps  the  same  with  the  writer  mentioned 
by  Diodorus,  (ii.  20.) 

5.  A  stoic  philosopher,  mentioned  by  Porphy- 

rius  in  his  life  of  Plotinus,  (c.  20.)  There  was 
also  an  Epicurean  philosopher  of  this  name.  (Diog. 
Laert.  x.  22.  12.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

ATHENAEUS  (’ AOrivaios),  a  native  of  Nau- 
cratis,  a  town  on  the  left  side  of  the  Canopic 
mouth  of  the  Nile,  is  called  by  Suidas  a  ypa/xpaTL- 
kos,  a  term  which  may  be  best  rendered  into 
English,  a  literary  man.  Suidas  places  him  in  the 
“times  of  Marcus ,”  but  whether  by  this  is  meant 
Marcus  Aurelius  is  uncertain,  as  Caracalla  was 
also  Marcus  Antoninus.  W e  know,  however,  that 
Oppian,  who  wrote  a  work  called  Halieutica  in¬ 
scribed  to  Caracalla,  was  a  little  anterior  to  him 
(Athen.  i.  p.  13),  and  that  Commodus  was  dead 
when  he  wrote  (xii.  p.  537),  so  that  he  may  have 
been  born  in  the  reign  of  Aurelius,  but  flourished 
under  his  successors.  Part  of  his  work  must  have 
been  written  after  A.  d.  228,  the  date  given  by 
Dion  Cassius  for  the  death  of  Ulpian  the  lawyer, 
which  event  he  mentions,  (xv.  p.  686.) 

His  extant  work  is  entitled  the  Deipnosophistae , 
i.  e.  the  Banquet  of  the  Learned ,  or  else,  perhaps,  as 
has  lately  been  suggested,  The  Contrivers  of  Feasts. 
It  may  be  considered  one  of  the  earliest  collections 
of  what  are  called  Ana,  being  an  immense  mass  of 
anecdotes,  extracts  from  the  writings  of  poets,  his¬ 
torians,  dramatists,  philosophers,  orators,  and  phy¬ 
sicians,  of  facts  in  natural  history,  criticisms,  and 
discussions  on  almost  every  conceivable  subject, 
especially  on  Gastronomy,  upon  which  noble  science 
he  mentions  a  work  (now  lost)  of  Archestratus 
[Archestratus],  whose  place  his  own  15  books 
have  probably  supplied.  It  is  in  short  a  collection 
of  stories  from  the  memory  and  common-place  book 
of  a  Greek  gentleman  of  the  third  century  of  the 
Christian  era,  of  enormous  reading,  extreme  love 
of  good  eating,  and  respectable  ability.  Some  no¬ 
tion  of  the  materials  which  he  had  amassed  for 
the  work,  may  be  formed  from  the  fact,  which  he 
tells  us  himself,  that  he  had  read  and  made  extracts 
from  800  plays  of  the  middle  comedy  only.  (viii. 
p.  336.) 

Athenaeus  represents  himself  as  describing  to 
his  friend  Timocrates,  a  banquet  given  at  the  house 
of  Laurentius  (AaprfucrLos),  a  noble  Roman,  to 
several  guests,  of  whom  the  best  known  are  Galen, 
a  physician,  and  Ulpian,  the  lawyer.  The  work 
is  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  in  which  these  guests 
are  the  interlocutors,  related  to  Timocrates :  a 
double  machinery,  which  would  have  been  incon¬ 
venient  to  an  author  who  had  a  real  talent  for  dra¬ 
matic  writing,  but  which  in  the  hands  of  Athe¬ 
naeus,  who  had  none,  is  wholly  unmanageable. 
As  a  work  of  art  the  failure  is  complete.  Unity 
of  time  and  dramatic  probability  are  utterly  violated 
by  the  supposition  that  so  immense  a  work  is  the 
I  record  of  the  conversation  at  a  single  banquet,  and 
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by  the  absurdity  of  collecting  at  it  the  produce  of 
every  season  of  the  year.  Long  quotations  and  in¬ 
tricate  discussions  introduced  apropos  of  some 
trifling  incident,  entirely  destroy  the  form  of  the 
dialogue,  so  that  before  we  have  finished  a  speech 
we  forget  who  was  the  speaker.  And  when  in 
addition  to  this  confusion  we  are  suddenly  brought 
back  to  the  tiresome  Timocrates,  we  are  quite  pro¬ 
voked  at  the  clumsy  way  in  which  the  book  is  put 
together.  But  as  a  work  illustrative  of  ancient 
manners,  as  a  collection  of  curious  facts,  names  of 
authors  and  fragments,  which,  but  for  Athenaeus, 
would  utterly  have  perished ;  in  short,  as  a  body 
of  amusing  antiquarian  research,  it  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  praise  the  Deipnosophistae  too  highly. 

The  work  begins,  somewhat  absurdly,  consider¬ 
ing  the  difference  between  a  discussion  on  the  Im¬ 
mortality  of  the  Soul,  and  one  on  the  Pleasures  of 
the  Stomach,  with  an  exact  imitation  of  the  open¬ 
ing  of  Plato’s  Phaedo, — Athenaeus  and  Timocrates 
being  substituted  for  Phaedo  and  Echecrates. 
The  praises  of  Laurentius  are  then  introduced,  and 
the  conversation  of  the  savans  begins.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  give  an  account  of  the  contents  of 
the  book ;  a  few  specimens  therefore  must  suffice. 
We  have  anecdotes  of  gourmands,  as  of  Apicius 
(the  second  of  the  three  illustrious  gluttons  of  that 
name),  who  is  said  to  have  spent  many  thousands 
on  his  stomach,  and  to  have  lived  at  Minturnae  in 
the  reign  of  Tiberius,  whence  he  sailed  to  Africa, 
in  search  of  good  lobsters ;  but  finding,  as  he  ap¬ 
proached  the  shore,  that  they  were  no  larger  than 
those  which  he  ate  in  Italy,  he  turned  back  with¬ 
out  landing.  Sometimes  we  have  anecdotes  to 
prove  assertions  in  natural  history,  e.  g.  it  is  shewn 
that  water  is  nutritious  (1),  by  the  statement  that 
it  nourishes  the  TeTTi|,  and  (2)  because  fluids  ge¬ 
nerally  are  so,  as  milk  and  honey,  by  the  latter  of 
which  Democritus  of  Abdera  allowed  himself  to  be 
kept  alive  over  the  Thesmophoria  (though  he  had 
determined  to  starve  himself),  in  order  that  the 
mourning  for  his  death  might  not  prevent  his  maid¬ 
servants  from  celebrating  the  festival.  The  story 
of  the  Pinna  and  Pinnoteer  (gnvvocpvXal  or  thvvo- 


|  rgpgs )  is  told  in  the  course  of  the  disquisitions 
1  on  shell-fish.  The  pinna  is  a  bivalve  shell-fish 
(otrrpeoi'),  the  pinnoteer  a  small  crab,  who  inhabits 
.  the  pinna’s  shell.  As  soon  as  the  small  fish  on 
which  the  pinna  subsists  have  swum  in,  the  pinno- 
i  teer  bites  the  pinna  as  a  signal  to  him  to  close  his 
shell  and  secure  them.  Grammatical  discussions 
■  are  mixed  up  with  gastronomic ;  e.  g.  the  account 
of  the  dgvyddAri  begins  with  the  laws  of  its  accen- 
:  tuation  ;  of  eggs,  by  an  inquiry  into  the  spelling  of 
the  word,  whether  dor,  cc'iov,  weov,  or  codpiou. 
Quotations  are  made  in  support  of  each,  and  we 
i  are  told  that  wd  was  formerly  the  same  as  virep^a, 
from  which  fact  he  deduces  an  explanation  of  the 
story  of  Helen’s  birth  from  an  egg.  This  suggests 
to  him  a  quotation  from  Eriphus,  who  says  that 
Leda  produced  goose’s  eggs  ;  and  so  he  wanders  on 
f  through  every  variety  of  subject  connected  with 
eggs.  This  will  give  some  notion  of  the  discursive 
|  manner  in  which  he  extracts  all  kinds  of  facts 
from  the  vast  stores  of  his  erudition.  Sometimes 
he  connects  different  pieces  of  knowledge  by  a 
1  mere  similarity  of  sounds.  Cynulcus,  one  of  the 
guests,  calls  for  bread  ( dpros ),  “  not  however  for 
Artus  king  of  the  Messapians;”  and  then  we  are 
led  back  from  Artus  the  king  to  Artus  the  eatable, 
and  from  that  to  salted  meats,  which  brings  in  a 


grammatical  discussion  on  the  word  rapixos, 
whether  it  is  masculine  in  Attic  or  not.  Some¬ 
times  antiquarian  points  are  discussed,  especially 
Homeric.  Thus,  he  examines  the  times  of  day  at 
which  the  Homeric  meals  took  place,  and  the 
genuineness  of  some  of  the  lines  in  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey,  as 

f/'See  7 dp  Kara  Svpou  aSeXcpeov,  cos  eirovetro, 

which  he  pronounces  spurious,  and  only  introduced 
to  explain 

avrogaros  5e  ot  rj\9e  fior\v  ayaOos  MereX aos. 

His  etymological  conjectures  are  in  the  usual 
style  of  ancient  philology.  In  proving  the  reli¬ 
gious  duty  of  drunkenness,  as  he  considers  it,  he 
derives  9oiv g  from  9ecor  evtKa  olrova9ai  and  ge9veiv 
from  g era  to  9veiu.  We  often  obtain  from  him 
curious  pieces  of  information  on  subjects  connected 
with  ancient  art,  as  that  the  kind  of  drinking-cup 
called  pvrdv  was  first  devised  by  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphus  as  an  ornament  for  the  statues  of  his 
queen,  Arsinoe.  [Arsinoe,  No.  2.]  At  the  end 
of  the  work  is  a  collection  of  scolia  and  other 
songs,  which  the  savans  recite.  One  of  these  is 
a  real  curiosity, — a  song  by  Aristotle  in  praise  of 
dperr/. 

Among  the  authors,  whose  works  are  now  lost, 
from  whom  Athenaeus  gives  extracts,  are  Alcaeus, 
Agathon  the  tragic  poet,  Antisthenes  the  philo¬ 
sopher,  Archilochus  the  inventor  of  iambics,  Me¬ 
nander  and  his  contemporary  Diphilus,  Epime- 
nides  of  Crete,  Empedocles  of  Agrigentum,  Cra- 
tinus,  Eupolis  (Hor.  Sat.  i.  4.1),  Aleman,  Epicurus 
(whom  he  represents  as  a  wasteful  glutton),  and 
many  others  whose  names  are  well  known.  In 
all,  he  cites  nearly  800  authors  and  more  than 
1200  separate  works.  Athenaeus  was  also  the 
author  of  a  lost  book  7r epl  r<£u  iu  Xvpia  fiutnXeva- 
dvreev,  which  probably,  from  the  specimen  of  it  in 
the  Deipnosophists,  and  the  -obvious  unfitness  of 
Athenaeus  to  be  a  historian,  was  rather  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  anecdotes  than  a  connected  history. 

Of  the  Deipnosophists  the  first  two  books,  and 
parts  of  the  third,  eleventh,  and  fifteenth,  exist 
only  in  an  Epitome,  whose  date  and  author  are 
unknown.  The  original  work,  however,  was  rare 
in  the  time  of  Eustathius  (latter  part  of  12th  cent.); 
for  Bentley  has  shewn,  by  examining  nearly  a 
hundred  of  his  references  to  Athenaeus,  that  his 
only  knowdedge  of  him  was  through  the  Epitome. 

( Phalaris ,  p.  130,  &c.)  Perizonius  (preface  to 
Aelian  quoted  by  Schweighauser)  has  proved  that 
Aelian  transferred  large  portions  of  the  work  to 
his  Various  Histories  (middle  of  3rd  cent.),  a  rob¬ 
bery  which  must  have  been  committed  almost  in 
the  life-time  of  the  pillaged  author.  The  Deipno¬ 
sophists  also  furnished  to  Macrobius  the  idea  and 
much  of  the  matter  of  his  Saturnalia  (end  of  4th 
cent.)  ;  but  no  one  has  availed  himself  so  largely 
of  Athenaeus’s  erudition  as  Eustathius. 

Only  one  original  MS.  of  Athenaeus  now  exists, 
called  by  Schweighauser  the  Codex  Veneto-Parisi- 
ensis.  From  this  all  the  others  which  we  now 
possess  are  copies ;  so  that  the  text  of  the  work 
especially  in  the  poetical  parts,  is  in  a  very  un¬ 
settled  state.  The  MS.  was  brought  from  Greece 
by  cardinal  Bessarion,  and  after  his  death  was 
placed  in  the  library  of  St.  Mark  at  Venice,  whence 
it  was  taken  to  Paris  by  order  of  Napoleon,  and 
there  for  the  first  time  collated  by  Schweighauser’s 
son.  It  is  probably  of  the  date  of  the  10th 
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tury.  The  subscript  is  always  placed  after,  instead 
of  under,  the  vowel  with  which  it  is  connected, 
and  the  whole  is  written  without  contractions. 

The  first  edition  of  Athenaeus  was  that  of  Aldus, 
Venice,  1514  ;  a  second  published  at  Basle,  1535  ; 
a  third  by  Casaubon  at  Geneva,  1597,  with  the 
Latin  version  of  Dalecampius  (Jacques  Dalechamp 
of  Caen),  and  a  commentary  published  in  1600; 
a  fourth  by  Schweighauser,  Strasburg,  1 4  vols.  8vo. 
1801-1807,  founded  on  a  collation  of  the  above- 
mentioned  MS.  and  also  of  a  valuable  copy  of  the 
Epitome ;  a  fifth  by  W.  Dindorf,  3  *  vols.  8vo., 
Leipsic,  1827.  The  last  is  the  best,  Schweig¬ 
hauser  not  having  availed  himself  sufficiently  of 
the  sagacity  of  previous  critics  in  amending  the 
text,  and  being  himself  apparently  very  ignorant 
of  metrical  laws.  There  is  a  translation  of  Athe¬ 
naeus  into  French  by  M.  Lefevre  de  Villebrune, 
under  the  title  “Banquet  des  Savans,  par  Athenee,” 
1789-1791,  5  vols.  4to.  A  good  article  on  Schweig- 
hauser’s  edition  will  be  found  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  vol.  iii.  1803.  [G.  E.  L.  C.] 

ATHENAEUS  (’A ffifraios),  a  celebrated  physi¬ 
cian,  who  was  the  founder  of  the  sect  of  the  Pneuma- 
tici.  He  was  born  in  Cilicia,  at  Attaleia,  according 
to  Galen  ( De  Element,  ex  Hippocr.  i.  6.  vol.  i.  p. 
457  ;  Defin.  Med.  prooem.  vol.  xix.  pp.  347,  356  ; 
De  Trem.  Palpit.,  <^c.  c.  6.  vol.  vii.  p.  609  ;  De 
Differ.  Puls.  iv.  10.  vol.  viii.  p.  749),  or  at  Tarsus 
according  to  Caelius  Aurelianus.  {De  Morb.  Acut. 
ii.  1.  p.  74.)  The  exact  years  of  his  birth  and 
death  are  unknown,  but  as  Agathinus  was  one  of 
his  followers  [Agathinus],  he  must  have  lived  in 
the  first  century  after  Christ.  (Gal.  De  Dignosc. 
Puls.  i.  3.  vol.  viii.  p.  787.)  He  was  tutor  to 
Theodoras  (Diog.  Laert.  ii.  104),  and  appears  to 
have  practised  at  Rome  with  great  success.  Some 
account  of  his  doctrines  and  those  of  the  Pneumatici 
is  given  in  the  Diet,  of  Ant.  s.  v.  Pneumatici ,  but 
of  his  personal  history  no  further  particulars  are 
known.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  voluminous 
writer,  as  the  twenty-fourth  volume  of  one  of  his 
works  is  quoted  by  Galen  {De  Caus.  Symptom,  ii. 
3.  vol.  vii.  p.  465),  and  the  twenty-ninth  by 
Oribasius.  {Coll.  Medic,  ix.  5.  p.  366.)  Nothing, 
however,  remains  but  the  titles,  and  some  frag¬ 
ments  preserved  by  Oribasius.  {Coll.  Medic,  i.  2. 
p.  206,  v.  5.  p.  263,  ix.  5.  12.  pp.  366,  368.)  For 
further  information  the  reader  may  consult  Le 
Clerc’s  Hist,  de  la  Med.  ;  Haller’s  Biblioth.  Medic. 
Pract.  vol.  i.  p.  190  ;  Osterhausen,  De  Sectae 
Pneumaticorum  Medicorurn  Ilistoria,  Altorf,  1791, 
8vo.;  and  Sprengel’s  Hist,  de  la  Med. 

There  is  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris  a  Greek 
MS.  of  the  sixteenth  century,  containing  a  treatise 
on  Urine ,  Ilepl  Ovpccr  ^urorpis  ’AfcpiSys,  by  a  per¬ 
son  of  the  name  of  Athenaeus,  but  it  is  not  known 
for  certain  whether  he  is  the  same  individual  as 
the  founder  of  the  Pneumatici.  [W.  A.  G.] 
ATHENAEUS,  a  statuary  of  distinction,  who 
flourished  about  the  155th  Olympiad.  (Plin.  fl.N. 
xxxiv.  8.  s.  19.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

ATHENA'GORAS  {'AOyvayopas)  delivers  in 
Thucydides  (vi.  35 — 40)  the  speech  which  repre¬ 
sents  the  common  feeling  of  the  democratical  party 
at  Syracuse  on  the  first  reports  of  the  intended 
expedition  from  Athens,  b.  e.  415.  He  is  called 
irpoaraTrjs ,  who,  in  Syracuse  and  other 
Dorian  states,  appears  to  have  been  an  actual 
magistrate,  like  the  Roman  tribunus  plebis.  (Mid¬ 
ler,  Dor.  iii.  9.  §  1.)  [A.  H.  C.] 
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ATHENA'GORAS  {’AdvraySpas).  1.  A  Samian, 
the  son  of  Archestratides,  was  one  of  the  ambassa¬ 
dors  sent  by  the  Samians  to  Leotychides  shortly  be¬ 
fore  the  battle  of  Mycale,  B.  c.  479.  (Herod,  ix.  90.) 

2.  A  Milesian,  was  sent  by  Ptolemy  at  the  head 
of  some  mercenary  troops  to  the  assistance  of  the 
Rhodians,  when  they  were  attacked  by  Demetrius 
Poliorcetes  (b.  c.  305),  and  commanded  the  guard 
of  the  counter-mine  which  was  dug  by  the  Rho¬ 
dians.  Demetrius  attempted  to  bribe  him,  but  he 
disclosed  his  overtures  to  the  Rhodians,  and  ena¬ 
bled  them  to  make  prisoner  Alexander,  an  officer 
of  high  rank  in  the  service  of  Demetrius.  (Diod. 
xx.  94.) 

3.  An  officer  in  the  sendee  of  Philip,  king  of 
Macedonia,  b.  c.  200.  His  name  occurs  not  un- 
frequently  in  the  history  of  the  war  between  that 
prince  and  the  Romans.  (Liv.  xxxi.  27,  35,  43, 
xxxii.  5,  xxxiii.  7;  Polyb.  xviii.  5.) 

4.  There  was  an  officer  of  the  same  name  in  the 
service  of  Perseus,  who  commanded  at  Thessalonica 
in  the  war  with  the  Romans,  b.  c.  168.  (Liv. 
xliv.  32.) 

There  were  several  other  persons  of  this  name, 
among  whom  we  may  mention  a  native  of  Cumae, 
spoken  of  by  Cicero  {pro  Place,  c.  7) ;  a  Platonic 
philosopher,  to  whom  Boethus  dedicated  his  work 
7r epi  tg>v  7r apa  FIAaTu ovi  dwopovgeucov  Ae|e<w  (Pho- 
tius,  Cod.  155);  and  a  bishop  of  Byzantium. 
(Philipp.  Cypr.  Chron.  p.  4;  Fabric.  Bibl.  Graec. 
vii.  p.  101.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

ATHENA'GORAS  {'Adyvayopas),  a  Grecian 
philosopher  converted  to  the  Christian  religion, 
flourished  in  the  second  century  of  our  era.  His 
name  is  unaccountably  passed  over  by  Eusebius 
and  Jerome ;  and  the  only  ancient  biographical 
notice  of  him  is  contained  in  a  fragment  of  Philip- 
pus  Sidetes,  published  by  Henry  Dodwell  along 
with  his  Dissertatiojies  in  Irenaeum.  In  this  do¬ 
cument  it  is  stated,  that  Athenagoras  was  the  first 
master  of  the  catechetical  school  at  Alexandria, 
and  that  he  flourished  in  the  days  of  Hadrian  and 
Antoninus,  to  whom  he  addressed  an  Apology  on 
behalf  of  the  Christians.  It  is  added  that  he  had, 
before  Celsus,  intended  to  write  against  the  Chris¬ 
tians  ;  but  when  he  examined  the  Holy  Scriptures 
with  this  view,  he  became  a  convert  to  the  faith 
he  had  purposed  to  destroy.  It  is  further  asserted 
by  this  writer,  that  Clemens  Alexandrinus  was  the 
disciple  of  Athenagoras,  and  Pantaenus  the  disci¬ 
ple  of  Clemens.  The  authority  of  Philippus 
Sidetes  was  lightly  esteemed,  even  in  ancient 
times ;  and  there  are  some  manifest  inaccuracies 
in  the  foregoing  statement.  Athenagoras’s  defence 
of  the  Christians  was  certainly  not  addressed  to 
Hadrian  and  Antoninus.  It  has  been  contended 
by  some  modern  scholars,  that  it  was  presented  to 
Marcus  Aurelius  and  Lucius  Veras ;  but  it  has 
been  shewn  by  irrefragable  proofs,  that  the  em¬ 
perors  to  whom  it  was  addressed  were  Marcus 
Aurelius  and  his  son  Commodus.  In  this  view 
Baronius,  Petavius,  Tillemont,  Maranus,  Fabricius, 
Lumper,  and  many  others  concur.  It  is  certain, 
again,  that  Clemens  Alexandrinus  was  the  pupil, 
not  the  master,  of  Pantaenus.  And  it  is  very  im¬ 
probable  that  Athenagoras  was  in  any  way  con¬ 
nected  with  the  celebrated  catechetical  school  of 
Alexandria.  All  that  we  know  respecting  him  is, 
that  he  was  an  Athenian  by  birth,  a  proselyte  to 
Christianity,  and  the  author  of  the  above-mention¬ 
ed  Apology,  and  of  a  treatise  in  defence  of  the 
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tenet  of  the  resurrection.  Both  of  these  are  writ¬ 
ten  with  considerable  ability  and  elegance,  and  in 
a  pure  Attic  style.  In  the  first,  he  vigorously 
combats  the  charges  of  atheism,  profligacy,  and 
cannibalism,  which  were  preferred  against  the 
early  Christians.  In  the  second,  he  shews  with 
no  little  ingenuity,  that  the  presumptive  arguments 
against  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  resurrection 
are  inconclusive. 

The  best  edition  of  the  works  of  Athenagoras 
is  that  of  the  Benedictines,  superintended  by  Ma- 
ranus,  and  published,  together  with  the  writings 
of  Justin  Martyr,  Theophilus  of  Antioch,  and 
Hermias,  in  one  volume,  folio,  Paris,  1742.  The 
other  editions  of  Athenagoras  are  these  :  H.  Ste- 
phani,  1557,  reprinted  at  Zurich  in  1559,  and  at 
Cologne  in  1686  ;  Bishop  Fell’s,  Oxford,  1682  ; 
Rechenberg’s,  Leipzig,  1684-85;  Dechair’s,  Ox¬ 
ford,  1706.  His  works  are  also  given  in  the  edition 
of  Justin  Martyr,  published  at  Paris  in  1615,  and 
in  the  collections  of  de  la  Bigne,  Gallandi,  and 
Oberthiir.  J.  G.  Lindner’s  notes  to  his  edition  of 
the  Apology  for  the  Christians  (Longosal.  1774-75) 
deserve  particular  recommendation.  The  writings 
of  Athenagoras,  with  fragments  from  other  ancient 
authors,  were  translated  into  English  by  David 
Humphreys,  London,  1714.  There  is  an  old 
translation  of  the  treatise  on  the  Resurrection  by 
Richard  Porder,  London,  1573.  See  T.  A.  Clarisse, 
Commentatio  de  Athenagorae  Vita  et  Scriptis,  Lugd. 
Batav.  1819;  Polycarp  Leyser,  Dissertatio  de  Athe- 
nagora.  Lips.  1736.  [J.  M.  M.] 

ATHENA'GORAS  (’ AOrjvayopas ),  a  physi¬ 
cian,  the  author  of  an  unedited  treatise  on  the 
Pulse  and  on  Urine,  of  which  there  is  a  Latin 
MS.  of  the  eleventh  century  in  the  Royal  Lib¬ 
rary  at  Paris.  Some  bronze  coins  struck  at 
Smyrna  in  honour  of  a  person  named  Athena¬ 
goras  were  thought  by  Dr.  Mead  (in  his  Dissert, 
de  Nummis  quibusdam  a  Smyrnaeis  in  Medicorum 
Honorem  percussis ,  Lend.  1724,  4to.)  to  refer  to 
the  physician  of  this  name  ;  but  this  is  now 
generally  considered  to  be  a  mistake.  (See  Diet, 
of  Ant.  s.  v.  Medicus.)  A  work  on  Agriculture 
by  a  person  of  the  same  name  is  mentioned  by 
Varro  ( De  Be  Rust.  i.  1.  §  9)  and  Columella  (De 
Re  Rust.  i.  1.  §  10).  [W.  A.  G.] 

ATHENA'IS  ('Adyva is).  1.  A  Sibyl  in  the 
time  of  Alexander '  the  Great,  born  at  Erythrae. 
(Strab.  xiv.  p.  645.) 

2.  Surnamed  Philostorgus  (fyiKoaropyos),  the 
wife  of  Ariobarzanes  II.,  king  of  Cappadocia,  and 
the  mother  of  Ariobarzanes  III.  (Cic.  ad  Fam. 
xv.  4 ;  Eckhel,  iii.  p.  200.)  It  appears  from  an 
inscription  (Eckhel,  iii.  p.  199),  that  the  wife  of 
Ariobarzanes  I.  was  also  called  Athenais. 

3.  The  daughter  of  Leontius.  [Eudocia.] 

ATHE'NION  (’ Adyviwu ).  1.  A  Cilician,  who  in 

the  second  servile  war  in  Sicily,  by  the  aid  of  his 
wealth  and  pretended  astrological  knowledge,  pro¬ 
cured  himself  to  be  chosen  leader  of  the  insurgents 
in  the  western  part  of  the  island.  After  a  fruitless 
attack  upon  Lilybaeum,  he  joined  Salvius,  the  king 
of  the  rebels,  who,  under  the  influence  of  a  suspi¬ 
cious  jealousy,  threw  him  into  prison,  but  after¬ 
wards  released  him.  Athenion  fought  with  great 
bravery  in  a  battle  with  L.  Licinius  Lucuflus,  and 
was  severely  wounded.  On  the  death  of  Salvius, 
he  succeeded  to  his  title  of  king.  He  maintained 
his  ground  for  some  time  successfully,  but  in  b.  c. 
101  the  Romans  sent  against  him  the  consul  M’. 
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Aquillius,  who  succeeded  in  subduing  the  insur¬ 
gents,  and  slew  Athenion  with  his  own  hand. 
(Diod.  Fragm.  xxxvi. ;  Floras,  iii.  19;  Cic.  in 
Verr.  iii.  26,  54.) 

The  nickname  Athenio  was  given  to  Sex.  Clo- 
dius.  (Cic.  ad  Att.  ii.  12.) 

2.  A  comic  poet,  from  one  of  whose  plays  (the 

2, ayod panes)  Athenaeus  (xiv.  p.  660)  has  a  long 
extract. 

3.  A  tragic  poet,  the  instructor  of  Leonteus  the 
Argive.  (Athen.  viii.  p.  343.) 

4.  [Aristion.] 

5.  A  mythographer  referred  to  in  the  Scholia 
on  Apollonius  (i.  917)  and  Homer  (II.  xv.  718). 
(Comp.  Lobeck,  Aglaoph.  ii.  p.  1220.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

ATHE'NION  (’A Byv'iuv),  a  Greek  physician, 
who  is  mentioned  by  Soranus  (De  Arte  Obstetr. 
P-210)  as  being  a  follower  of  Erasistratus,  and 
who  must  therefore  have  lived  some  time  between 
the  third  century  before  and  the  first  century  after 
Christ.  He  may  very  possibly  be  the  same  phy¬ 
sician,  one  of  whose  medical  formulae  is  preserved 
by  Celsus.  (De  Medic,  v.  25.  p.  95.)  [W.  A.G.] 

ATHE'NION.  1.  A  painter,  born  at  Maroneia 
in  Thrace.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Glaucion  of  Corinth, 
and  a  contemporary  probably  of  Nicias,  whom  he 
resembled  and  excelled,  though  his  style  was 
harsher.  He  gave  promise  of  the  highest  excel¬ 
lence  in  his  art,  but  died  young.  (Plin.  II.  N. 
xxxv.  1 1.  s.  40.  §  29.) 

2.  The  engraver  of  a  celebrated  cameo,  in  the 
Royal  Museum  at  Naples,  representing  Zeus  con¬ 
tending  with  the  giants.  (Bracci,  Mem.  degli 
Ant.  Inic.  i.  30  ;  Muller,  Arch.  d.  Kunst.  p.  498, 
Anm.  2.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

ATHENIPPUS  ( 'AOrjvnnros),  a  Greek  physi¬ 
cian  (judging  from  his  name),  who  must  have  lived 
some  time  in  or  before  the  first  century  after 
Christ,  as  one  of  his  medical  prescriptions  is  quoted 
by  Scribonius  Largus.  (De  Compos.  Medicam.  c. 

3.  §  26,  p.  198.)  He  may  perhaps  be  the  same 

person  mentioned  by  Galen.  (De  Compos.  Medicam. 
sec.  Locos ,  iv.  8.  vol.  xii.  p.  789.)  [W.  A.  G.] 

ATHENOCLES  (’A6rivoK\ys).  1.  The  leader 
of  an  Athenian  colon}7,  who  settled  at  Amisus  in 
Pontus,  and  called  the  place  Peiraeeus.  The  date 
of  this  event  is  uncertain.  (Strab.  xii.  p.  547.) 

2.  Of  Cyzicus,  a  commentator  upon  Homer, 
who,  according  to  the  judgment  of  Athenaeus  (v. 
p.  177,  e.),  understood  the  Homeric  poems  better 
than  Aristarchus.  Whether  the  commentator  upon 
Homer  is  the  same  Athenocles  who  wrote  upon 
the  early  history  of  the  Assyrians  and  Medes 
(Agathias,  ii.  24),  is  uncertain. 

ATHENOCLES  (  ’’AdyvonKys),  a  celebrated 
embosser  or  chaser,  mentioned  by  Athenaeus.  (xi. 
pp.  781,  e.,  782,  b.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

ATHENODO'RUS  (’A6w6$wpos).  1.  Of  Ae- 
nos,  a  rhetorician,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Pollux. 
He  had  been  a  disciple  of  Aristocles  and  Chrestus. 
(Philost.  Vit.  Sophist,  ii.  14  ;  Eudocia,  p.  51.) 

2.  The  father  and  brother  of  the  poet  Aratus. 
The  latter  defended  Homer  against  the  attacks  of 
Zoilus.  (Suidas,  s.  v.  ''Aparos.) 

3.  A  Stoic  philosopher,  surnamed  Cananites 
( Kavavhys )  from  Cana  in  Cilicia,  the  birthplace  of 
his  father,  whose  name  was  Sandon.  Athenodorus 
was  himself  a  native  of  Tarsus.  It  is  the  same  per¬ 
son  probably  whom  Cicero  (ad  Att.  xvi.  11)  calls 
Athenodorus  Calvus.  In  Rhodes  he  became  ac¬ 
quainted  with  Posidonius,  by  whom  probablv  he  was 
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instructed  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Stoics.  He  after¬ 
wards  went  to  Apollonia,  where  he  taught,  and 
attracted  the  notice  of  Octavianus,  whom  he  fol¬ 
lowed  to  Rome.  He  stood  high  in  the  favour  of 
the  emperor,  and  was  permitted  to  offer  him  advice, 
which  he  did  on  some  occasions  with  considerable 
freedom.  (Dion  Cass.  lii.  36,  lvi.  43 ;  Zonaras,  p. 
544,  b.)  Zosimus  (i.  6)  tells  us,  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Augustus  became  milder  in  consequence  of 
his  attending  to  the  advice  of  Athenodorus.  The 
young  Claudius  was  placed  under  his  instruction. 
(Suet.  Claud.  4.)  In  his  old  age  he  returned 
to  Tarsus,  which  was  at  that  time  misgoverned 
by  Boethus,  a  favourite  of  Antonius.  Atheno¬ 
dorus  procured  his  expulsion  and  that  of  his 
party,  and  restored  order.  Through  his  in¬ 
fluence  with  Augustus,  he  procured  for  his  native 
city  a  remission  of  the  vectigalia.  He  died  at 
the  age  of  eighty-two,  and  his  memory  was  ho¬ 
noured  by  an  annual  festival  and  sacrifice.  (Strab. 
xiv.  p.  674  ;  Lucian,  Macrob.  21  ;  Cic.  ad  Fam. 
iii.  7,  ad  Alt.  xvi.  14.)  He  was  the  author  of  a 
work  against  the  Categories  of  Aristotle  (Porphyr. 
in  Categ.  p.  21,  a. ;  Simplic.  Categ.  p.  15,  b. ;  Sto- 
baeus,  Serm.  33)  attributed  by  some  to  Athenodorus 
Cordylio ;  of  an  account  of  Tarsus  (Steph.  'AyxidAp)  5 
of  a  work  addressed  to  Octavia  (Plut.  Poplic.  17); 
of  one  7 repl  cnvovtips  Kal  tv  aitieias  (Athen.  xii.  p.  519); 
of  a  work  called  nep:7rcmn  (Diog.  Laert.  iii.  3,  v. 
36),  and  of  some  others.  (Fabric.  Bibl.  Graec.  iii. 
p.  543 ;  Hoffmann,  Dissert,  de  Athen.  Tarsensi , 
Lips.  1732  ;  Sevin,  in  the  Memoires  de  i'Acad.  des 
Inscr.  xix.  p.  77.) 

4.  Surnamed  Cordylio  (KoptivAlwr),  a  Stoic 
philosopher,  born  at  Tarsus.  He  was  the  keeper 
of  the  library  at  Pergamus,  and  in  his  anxiety  to 
preserve  the  doctrines  of  his  sect  in  their  original 
purity,  used  to  cut  out  from  the  works  of  the  Stoic 
writers  such  parts  as  appeared  to  him  erroneous  or 
inconsistent.  He  removed  from  Pergamus  to  Rome, 
and  lived  with  M.  Cato,  at  whose  house  he  died. 
(Strab.  xiv.  p.  674;  Diog.  Laert.  vii.  34;  Plut. 
Cat.  Min.  10  ;  Senec.  de  Tranquill.  Animi ,  c.  3,  Ep. 
x.  4.) 

5.  An  Eretrian,  the  author  of  a  work  entitled 
VTvogvppaTa.  (Photius,  Cod.  119.) 

6.  Of  Rhodes,  a  rhetorician  spoken  of  by  Quin¬ 
tilian.  (ii.  17.) 

7.  Of  Soli,  a  disciple  of  Zenon.  (Diog.  Laert. 
vii.  38,  121.)  He  maintained,  in  opposition  to  the 
other  Stoics,  that  all  offences  were  not  equal. 

8.  Of  Tarsus.  [See  Nos.  3  and  4.] 

9.  Of  Teos,  a  player  on  the  cithara,  was  one  of 

the  performers  who  assisted  at  the  festivities  cele¬ 
brated  at  Susa  in  B.  c.  324,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
marriage  of  Alexander  with  Statira.  There  was 
also  a  tragedian  of  the  same  name,  whose  services 
were  called  into  requisition  on  the  same  occasion. 
(Athen.  xii.  p.  538.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

ATHENODO'RUS  ('AOpvSti oopos),  a  Greek 
physician  in  the  first  century  after  Christ  or  the 
beginning  of  the  second.  He  was  probably  a  con¬ 
temporary  of  Plutarch,  by  whom  the  first  book  of 
his  treatise  On  Epidemic  Diseases ,  ’E-rvitipp-ta,  is 
quoted.  ( Sympos .  viii.  9.  §  1.)  [W.  A.  G.] 

ATHENODO'RUS  (’A07j vStiu'pos).  1.  A  sta¬ 
tuary,  a  native  of  Cleitor  in  Arcadia,  executed 
statues  of  Zeus  and  Apollo,  which  were  dedicated 
hv  the  Lacedaemonians  at  Delphi  after  the  battle 
of  Aegos-potami.  He  was  also  famed  for  his 
statues  of  distinguished  women.  He  was  a  pupil 
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of  the  elder  Polycletus,  and  flourished  at  the  end 
of  the  fifth  century  B.  c.  (Paus.  x.  9.  §  8  ;  Plin. 
H.  N.  xxxiv.  19,  init.,  and  §  26.) 

2.  A  sculptor,  the  son  and  pupil  of  Agesander 
of  Rhodes,  whom  he  assisted  in  executing  the 
group  of  Laocoon.  [Agesander.]  [C.  P.  M.] 

ATHENO'GENES  C AGgroy tups), the  author  of 
a  work,  probably  a  poem,  entitled  Cephalion. 
(Athen.  iv.  p.  164,  a.) 

ATHENO'GENES  (^AQpvoyhvps),  a  Christian 
martyr,  of  whom  nothing  more  is  known  with  cer¬ 
tainty  than  that,  when  he  was  proceeding  to  the 
stake,  he  left,  as  a  parting  gift  to  his  friends,  a 
hymn  in  which  the  divinity  of  the  Holy  Spirit  was 
acknowledged.  We  learn  this  fact  from  St.  Basil, 
by  whom  it  is  incidentally  recorded.  ( De  Spiritu 
Sando,  c.  29.)  On  the  supposed  authority  of  this 
testimony,  some  have  erroneously  attributed  to 
Athenogenes  the  morning  hymn  ( vyvos  euOivos) 
beginning  A o£a  hr  vip'urrois  0e<p,  and  the  evening 
hymn  (vyros  ecnvepivos)  beginning  IXapbv 

ayias  tioh,ps.  (For  the  hymns  themselves,  see 
Usher,  Diss.  de  Symbolo-Apostolico ,  &c.  p.  33  ; 
Thomas  Smith’s  Miscellanea  priora ,  p.  152  ;  Fa¬ 
bric.  Bibl.  Gr.  vii.  pp.  171-2.)  But  Basil  in  this 
passage  makes  no  mention  whatever  of  the  morning 
hymn,  while  he  expressly  distinguishes  the  evening 
hymn  from  that  of  Athenogenes,  and  says  that  he 
does  not  know  who  was  its  author.  Cave  falls 
into  the  above-mentioned  error  in  the  first  volume 
of  his  Historia  Literaria  (ed.  1688),  but  corrects  it 
in  the  dissertation  de  Libris  et  Officiis  Ecclesiasticis 
Graecorum ,  appended  to  the  second  volume,  pub¬ 
lished  in  1698.  Le  Moyne  makes  Athenogenes 
contemporary  with  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  and  re¬ 
presents  him  as  suffering  under  the  emperor  Seve- 
rus.  In  this  chronology  Cave  and  Lumper  concur. 
Gamier,  in  a  note  upon  the  above-cited  passage  in 
Basil,  identifies  this  Athenogenes  with  one  whom 
the  martyrologies  represent  as  suffering  under  Dio¬ 
cletian.  Baronius  and  Tillemont  strangely  suppose 
that  Athenogenes  is  one  and  the  same  with  Athe- 
nagoras,  whose  apology  for  the  Christians  was 
addressed  to  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus  and  his  son 
Commodus.  (Le  Moyne,  Varia  Sacra ,  ii.  pp. 
1095-6;  Tillemont,  Memoires ,  &c.  ii.  p.  632; 
Lumper,  Historia  Theologico-Critica ,  &c.  iv.  pp.  39, 
40  ;  Fabric.  Bibl.  Gr.  vii.  pp.  170-2.)  [J.  M.M.] 

ATHO'US  (’A0ci hs),  a  surname  of  Zeus,  derived 
from  mount  Athos,  on  which  the  god  had  a  temple. 
(Hesych.  s.  v.;  Aeschyl.  Again.  270.)  [L.  S.] 

ATHRYILA'TUS  ( ’Adpv'iAaTos ),  a  Greek 
physician  of  Thasos,  introduced  by  Plutarch  as 
one  of  the  speakers  in  his  Symposiacon  (iii.  4), 
and  who  must  therefore  have  lived  at  the  end  of 
the  first  or  the  beginning  of  the  second  century 
after  Christ.  [W.  A.  G.] 

ATI1YMBRUS  (’A0i pSpos),  ATHYMBRA- 
DUS  CA8Jge patios),  and  HYDRE'LUS  ("T tipp- 
Xos),  three  brothers,  who  came  from  Lacedaemon, 
and  founded  cities  in  Lydia,  which  were  called  by 
their  names.  These  cities  were  afterwards  de¬ 
serted  by  their  inhabitants,  who  founded  together 
the  town  of  Nysa.,  whence  the  latter  regarded 
Athvmbrus  as  its  founder.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  650  ; 
Steph.  Byz.  s.v/A6viJ.§pa.) 

A'TIA,  the  daughter  of  M.  Atius  Balbus  of 
Aricia,  and  of  Julia,  the  sister  of  C.  Julius  Caesar. 
She  was  married  to  C.  Octavius,  and  became  by 
him  the  mother  of  Augustus  Caesar.  (Suet.  Oct. 
4  ;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  59.)  She  pretended  that  Augustus 
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was  the  son  of  Apollo,  who  had  intercourse  with 
her  in  the  form  of  a  dragon,  while  she  was  sleeping 
on  one  occasion  in  the  temple  of  the  god.  (Dion 
Cass.  xlv.  1;  Suet.  Oct.  94.)  She  carefully  at¬ 
tended  to  the  education  of  her  son,  and  is  on  this 
account  classed  by  the  author  of  the  Dialogue  on 
Orators  (c.  29)  along  with  Cornelia,  the  mother  of 
the  Gracchi,  and  Aurelia,  the  mother  of  C.  Julius 
Caesar.  Her  husband  died  in  b.  c.  59,  when  her 
son  was  only  four  years  of  age,  and  she  afterwards 
married  L.  Marcius  Philippus,  who  was  consul  in 
b.  c.  56.  On  the  death  of  Julius  Caesar,  she  and 
her  husband  tried  to  dissuade  her  son  from  accept¬ 
ing  the  inheritance  which  his  great-uncle  had  left 
him.  (Pint.  Cic.  44  ;  Suet.  Oct.  8  ;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  60  ; 
Appian,  B.  C.  iii.  1 0.)  She  died  in  the  first  con¬ 
sulship  of  her  son,  b.  c.  43,  and  was  honoured  with 
a  public  funeral.  (Suet.  Oct.  61  ;  Dion.  Cass, 
xlvii.  17.) 

A'TIA  GENS,  plebeian.  The  word  is  always 
written  on  coins  with  one  t ;  but  in  manuscripts  we 
find  both  Attius  and  Atius.  This  gens  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  of  any  great  antiquity,  and  none  of 
its  members  ever  attained  the  consulship  ;  but,  since 
Augustus  was  connected  with  it  on  his  mother’s 
side  [Atia],  the  flattery  of  the  poets  derived  its 
origin  from  Atys,  the  son  of  Alba,  and  father  of 
Capys.  (Virg.  Aen.  v.  568.)  The  cognomens  of 
the  Atii  are  Balbus,  Labienus,  Rufus,  Varus  : 
for  those  who  have  no  cognomens,  see  Atius. 
The  only  cognomens  which  occur  on  coins  are 
Balbus  and  Labienus.  (Eckhel,  v.  p.  145.) 

ATI'DIUS  GE'MINUS.  [Geminus.] 

ATPLIA  GENS,  patrician  and  plebeian.  On 
coins  the  name  always  occurs  with  only  one  Z,  but 
in  MSS.  usually  with  two.  The  cognomens  of  the 
Atilii  under  the  republic  are,  Bulbus,  Calatinus, 
Longus,  Regulus,  Serranus;  and  of  these  the 
Longi  were  undoubtedly  patricians.  (Dionys.  xi. 
61.)  The  first  member  of  this  gens  who  obtained 
the  consulship  was  M.  Atilius  Regulus,  in  b.  c. 
335  ;  and  the  Fasti  contain  several  consuls  of  this 
name  under  the  emperors.  The  only  cognomen 
found  on  coins  is  Saranus ,  which  appears  to  be  the 
same  as  Serranus.  (Eckhel,  v.  p.  146.)  For  those 
Atilii  who  have  no  cognomen,  see  Atilius. 

The  annexed  coin  of  the  Atilia  Gens  represents 
on  the  obverse  the  head  of  Pallas  winged,  and  on 
the  reverse  the  Dioscuri,  with  the  inscription  M. 
Atili.  and  underneath  Roma. 


ATILICI'NUS,  a  Roman  jurist,  who  probably 
lived  about  the  middle  of  the  first  century  of  the 
Christian  era.  He  seems  to  have  been  attached  to 
the  sect  of  Proculus  (Heinec.  Hist.  Jur.  Rom. 
§  230),  to  whom  he  addressed  a  letter,  which  is 
contained  in  the  Digest  in  an  extract  from  Proculus. 
(Dig.  23.  tit.  4.  s.  17.)  He  is  several  times  referred 
to  in  the  Digest,  and  is  also  cited  in  the  Institutes 
(2.  tit.  14,  pr.)  as  an  authority;  but  there  is  no 
direct  extract  from  him,  and  the  names  of  his  works 
have  not  been  preserved,  though  Bach  (Hist.  Jur. 
Rom.  p.  411)  seems  to  infer  from  Dig.  12.  tit.  4. 
s.  7.  pr.,  that  he  published  respousa.  [J.  T.  G. j 
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ATI'LIUS.  1.  L.  Atilius,  a  plebeian,  consular 
tribune  b.  c.  399,  and  again  in  396.  (Liv.  v.  13, 18; 
Diod.  xiv.  54,  90.)  He  must  be  distinguished  from 
L.  Atilius,  the  consular  tribune  in  B.  c.  444  (Liv. 
iv.  7),  who  was  a  patrician,  and  whose  cognomen 
was  Longus,  as  we  learn  from  Dionysius  (xi.  61). 

2.  L.  Atilius,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  b.  c.  311, 
brought  forward  a  bill,  in  conjunction  with  his 
colleague,  C.  Marcius,  giving  the  people  the  power 
of  electing  16  military  tribunes  in  the  four  legions, 
the  usual  number  levied  annually.  (Liv.  ix.  30.) 
As  there  were  six  tribunes  in  each  legion,  the  peo¬ 
ple  by  this  bill  had  the  election  of  two-thirds  of 
the  whole  number.  Previously  they  appointed 
only  six ;  the  remaining  eighteen  were  nominated 
by  the  consuls.  (Comp.  Liv.  vii.  5.) 

3.  L.  Atilius,  quaestor  in  b.  c.  216,  slain  at 
the  battle  of  Cannae  in  the  same  year.  (Liv. 
xxii.  49.) 

4  and  5.  M.  and  C.  Atilii,  duumviri  in  b.  c. 
216,  dedicated  the  temple  of  Concord,  which  L. 
Manlius,  the  praetor,  had  vowed.  (Liv.  xxiii.  22.) 

6.  L.  Atilius,  commander  of  the  Roman  gar¬ 
rison  in  Locri,  escaped  with  his  troops  by  sea, 
when  the  town  was  surrendered  to  Hannibal  in 
b.  c.  215.  (Liv.  xxiv.  1.) 

7.  L.  Atilius,  praetor  b.  c.  197,  obtained  Sar¬ 
dinia  as  his  province.  (Liv.  xxxii.  27,  28.) 

8.  L.  Atilius,  served  in  the  fleet  of  Cn.  Octa¬ 
vius,  who  was  sent  by  the  consul  Paullus  to 
Samothrace  in  b.  c.  168,  to  demand  Perseus,  who 
had  taken  refuge  there.  Atilius  addressed  the 
Samothracian  assembly  in  support  of  this  demand. 
(Liv.  xlv.  5.) 

9.  L.  Atilius,  the  jurist.  See  below. 

10.  Atilius,  one  of  the  libertini,  built  an  am¬ 
phitheatre  at  Fidenae  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  A.  d. 
27 ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  slight  and  careless 
manner  in  which  it  was  built,  it  fell  down  through 
the  weight  of  the  spectators,  and  upwards  of 
20,000  persons  perished,  according  to  Suetonius 
( Tib.  40),  and  as  many  as  50,000,  according  to 
Tacitus,  were  either  injured  or  destroyed.  Atilius 
was  banished  in  consequence.  (Tac.  Ann.  iv.  62, 
63.) 

L.  ATI'LIUS,  a  Roman  jurist,  who  probably 

lived  in  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  of  the  city. 
By  Pomponius  (Dig.  1.  tit.  2.  s.  2.  §  38)  he  is 
called  Publius  Atilius,  and  in  some  manuscripts  of 
Cicero  (Amic.  c.  2),  Acilius,  not  Atilius.  He  was 
among  the  earliest  of  the  jurisconsults,  after  Corun- 
canius,  who  gave  public  instruction  in  law,  and  he 
was  remarkable  for  his  science  in  projitendo.  He 
was  the  first  Roman  who  was  called  by  the  people 
Sapiens ,  although,  before  his  time,  the  jurist  P. 
Sempronius  (who  was  consul  b.  c.  304)  had  ac¬ 
quired  the  cognomen  Sophus ,  less  expressive  to 
Latin  ears.  Sapiens  was  afterwards  a  title  fre¬ 
quently  given  to  jurists.  (Gell.  iv.  1.)  He  wrote 
Commentaries  on  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables. 
(Cic.  de  Leg.  ii.  23  ;  Heinec.  Hist.  Jur.  Rom.  § 
125.)  [J.T.  G.J 

M.  ATI'LIUS,  one  of  the  early  Roman  poets, 
is  classed  among  the  comic  poets  of  Rome  by  Vul- 
catius  Sedigitus,  who  assigns  him  the  fifth  place 
among  them  in  order  of  merit.  (Ap.  Gell.  xv. 
24.)  But  as  Atilius  translated  into  Latin  the 
Electra  of  Sophocles  (Cic.  de  Fin.  i.  2  ;  comp.  Suet. 
Coes.  84),  it  would  appear  that  he  wrote  tragedies 
as  well  as  comedies.  The  latter,  however,  may 
have  been  both  superior  to,  and  more  numerous 
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than,  the  former  ;  and  this  would  he  a  sufficient 
reason  why  Sedigitus  classed  him  among  the  comic 
poets,  without  having  recourse  to  the  improbable 
conjecture  of  Weichert  (Poet.  Latin.  Reliquiae , 
p.  139),  that  he  had  turned  the  Electra  of  Sopho¬ 
cles  into  a  comedy.  Among  his  other  plays  we 
have  the  titles  of  the  following :  Miaoyovos  (Cic. 
Tusc.  Disp.  iv.  11),  Boeotia  (Varr.  L.  L.  vi.  89, 
ed.  Muller),  "  Ay  poiKos,  and  Commorientes.  (Varr. 
ap.  Gell.  iii.  3.)  According  to  another  reading 
the  last  three  are  attributed  to  a  poet  Aquillius. 
With  the  exception  of  a  line  quoted  by  Cicero  (ad 
Att.  xiv.  20),  and  a  few  words  preserved  in  two 
passages  of  Varr o  (L.  L.  vii.  90,  106),  nothing  of 
Atilius  has  come  down  to  us.  Cicero  (ad  Att.  1.  c .) 
calls  him  poeta  durissimus ,  and  Licinius  describes 
him  as  ferreus  scriptor.  (Cic.  de  Fin.  l.c .) 

ATI'LIUS  FORTUNATIA'NUS.  [For- 
‘tunatian  as.] 

AXILLA,  the  mother  of  Lucan,  was  accused  by 
her  own  son,  in  a.  d.  66,  as  privy  to  the  conspiracy 
against  Nero,  but  escaped  punishment,  though  she 
was  not  acquitted.  (Tac.  Ann.  xv.  56,  71.) 

ATIME/TUS,  a  freedman  and  paramour  of  Do- 
mitia,  the  aunt  of  Nero,  accused  Agrippina  of 
plotting  against  her  son  Nero,  a.  d.  56.  Agrippina, 
however,  on  this  occasion,  obtained  from  Nero  the 
punishment  of  her  accusers,  and  Atimetus  accord¬ 
ingly  was  put  to  death.  (Tac.  Ann.  xiii.  19,  21, 
22.) 

ATIME'TUS,  P.  ATTIUS,  a  physician, 
whose  name  is  preserved  in  an  ancient  inscription, 
and  who  was  physician  to  Augustus.  Some  writers 
suppose  that  he  is  the  same  person  who  was  a  con¬ 
temporary  of  Scribonius  Largus,  in  the  first  century 
after  Christ,  and  who  is  said  by  him  (De  Compos. 
Medicam.  c.  29.  §  120)  to  have  been  the  slave  of 
a  physician  named  Cassius,  and  who  is  quoted  by 
Galen  (De  Compos.  Medicam.  sec.  Locos ,  iv.  8,  vol. 
xii.  p.  7 7 1 ),  under  the  name  of  Atimetrus  ('Ari- 
ggrpos). 

A  physician  of  the  same  name,  who  is  mentioned 
in  an  ancient  inscription  with  the  title  Archiater , 
is  most  probably  a  different  person,  and  lived  later 
than  the  reign  of  Augustus.  (Fabric.  Bibl.  Gr. 
vol.  xiii.  p.  94,  ed.vet. ;  Rhodius,  Note  on  Scribon. 
Larg.  pp.  1 88—9.)  [W.  A.  G.] 

There  is  an  epitaph  on  Claudia  Komonoea,  the 
wife  of  an  Atimetus,  who  is  described  as  the  freed¬ 
man  of  Pamphilus,  the  freedman  of  the  emperor 
Tiberius,  which  has  been  published  by  Burmann 
(A nth.  Lat.  vol.  ii.  p.  90),  Meyer  (Anth.  Lat.  n. 
1274),  and  Wernsdorf  (Poet.  Lat.  Min.  vol.  iii. 
p.  213),  and  is  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  partly  in 
Latin  and  partly  in  Greek,  between  Homonoea  and 
her  husband.  This  Atimetus  is  supposed  by  some 
writers  to  have  been  the  same  as  the  slave  of 
Cassius,  mentioned  by  Scribonius  (Wernsdorf,  vol. 
iii.  p.  139);  and  Lipsius  (ad  Tac.  Ann.  xiii.  19) 
imagines  both  to  be  the  same  as  the  freedman  of 
Domitia  spoken  of  above ;  but  we  can  come  to  no 
certainty  on  the  point. 

ATI'NIA  GENS,  plebeian.  None  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  gens  ever  attained  the  consulship  ;  and 
the  first  who  held  any  of  the  higher  offices  of  the 
state  was  C.  Atinius  Labeo,  who  was  praetor  b.  c. 
188.  All  the  Atinii  bear  the  cognomen  Labeo. 

A'TIUS.  1.  L.  Atius,  the  first  tribune  of  the 
second  legion  in  the  war  with  the  Istri,  b.  c.  178. 
(Liv.  xli.  7.) 

2.  C.  Atius,  the  Pelignian,  belonged  to  the 
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Pompeian  party,  and  had  possession  of  Sulmo, 
when  Caesar  invaded  Italy,  b.  c.  49.  Caesar  de¬ 
spatched  M.  Antony  against  the  town,  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  which  opened  the  gates  as  soon  as 
they  saw  Antony’s  standards,  while  Atius  cast 
himself  down  from  the  wall.  At  his  own  request 
he  was  sent  to  Caesar,  who  dismissed  him  unhurt. 
(Caes.  B.  C.  i.  18.)  Cicero  writes  (ad  Att.  viii.  4) 
as  if  Atius  himself  had  surrendered  the  town  to 
Antony. 

ATLAS  (yATAas),  according  to  Hesiod  (Theog. 
507,  &c.),  a  son  of  Japetus  and  Clymene,  and  a 
brother  of  Menoetius,  Prometheus,  and  Epimetheus; 
according  to  Apollodorus  (i.  2.  §  3),  his  mother’s 
name  was  Asia ;  and,  according  to  Hyginus  (Fob. 
Praef.),  he  was  a  son  of  Aether  and  Gaea.  For 
other  accounts  see  Diod.  iii.  60,  iv.  27 ;  Plat.  Cri- 
tias,  p.  114;  Serv.  ad  Aen.  iv.  247.  According  to 
the  description  of  the  Homeric  poems,  Atlas  knows 
the  depth  of  all  the  sea,  and  bears  the  long 
columns  which  keep  asunder,  or  carry  all  around 
(a/uapls  €XovaL)i  earth  and  heaven.  (Od.  i.  52.) 
Hesiod  only  says,  that  he  bore  heaven  with  his 
head  and  hands.  (Comp.  Aeschyl.  Prom.  347,  &c.; 
Paus.  v.  18.  §  1,  11.  §  2.)  In  these  passages  Atlas 
is  described  either  as  bearing  heaven  alone,  or  as 
bearing  both  heaven  and  earth ;  and  several  mo¬ 
dern  scholars  have  been  engaged  in  investigating 
which  of  the  two  notions  was  the  original  one. 
Much  depends  upon  the  meaning  of  the  Homeric 
expression  dpupls  Cloven ;  if  the  signification  is 
“  the  columns  which  keep  asunder  heaven  and 
earth,”  the  columns  (mountains)  must  be  conceived 
as  being  somewhere  in  the  middle  of  the  earth’s 
surface ;  but  if  they  mean  “  bear  or  support  all 
around,”  they  must  be  regarded  as  forming  the  cir¬ 
cumference  of  the  earth,  upon  which  the  vault  of 
heaven  rests  apparently.  In  either  case,  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  keeping  asunder  is  implied.  In  the  Homeric 
description  of  Atlas,  the  idea  of  his  being  a  super¬ 
human  or  divine  being,  with  a  personal  existence, 
seems  to  be  blended  with  the  idea  of  a  mountain. 
The  idea  of  heaven-bearing  Atlas  is,  according  to 
Letronne,  a  mere  personification  of  a  cosmographic 
notion,  which  arose  from  the  views  entertained  by 
the  ancients  respecting  the  nature  of  heaven  and  its 
relation  to  the  earth ;  and  such  a  personification, 
when  once  established,  was  further  developed  and 
easily  connected  with  other  myths,  such  as  that  of 
the  Titans.  Thus  Atlas  is  described  as  the  leader  of 
the  Titans  in  their  contest  with  Zeus,  and,  being 
conquered,  he  was  condemned  to  the  labour  of  bear¬ 
ing  heaven  on  his  head  and  hands.  (Hesiod,  l.  c.; 
Hygin.  Fab.  150.)  Still  later  traditions  distort  the 
original  idea  still  more,  by  putting  rationalistic  inter¬ 
pretations  upon  it,  and  make  Atlas  a  man  who  was 
metamorphosed  into  a  mountain.  Thus  Ovid  (Met. 
iv.  630,&c.,  comp.  ii.  296)  relates,  that  Perseus  came 
to  him  and  asked  for  shelter,  which  he  was  refused, 
whereupon  Perseus,  by  means  of  the  head  of  Me¬ 
dusa,  changed  him  into  mount  Atlas,  on  which 
rested  heaven  with  all  its  stars.  Others  go  still 
further,  and  represent  Atlas  as  a  powerful  king, 
who  possessed  great  knowledge  of  the  courses  of 
the  stars,  and  who  was  the  first  who  taught  men 
that  heaven  had  the  form  of  a  globe.  Hence  the 
expression  that  heaven  rested  on  his  shoulders  was 
regarded  as  a  mere  figurative  mode  of  speaking. 
(Diod.  iii.  60,  iv.  27 ;  Paus.  ix.  20.  §  3  ;  Serv.  ad 
Aen.  i.  745;  Tzetz.  ad  Lycophr.  873.)  At  first, 
the  story  of  Atlas  referred  to  one  mountain  only, 
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which  was  believed  to  exist  on  the  extreme  boundary 
of  the  earth  ;  but,  as  geographical  knowledge  extend¬ 
ed,  the  name  of  Atlas  was  transferred  to  other  places, 
and  thus  we  read  of  a  Mauritanian,  Italian,  Arcadian, 
and  even  of  a  Caucasian,  Atlas.  (Apollod.  iii.  1 0.  §  1 ; 
Dionys.  i.  61;  Serv.  ad  Aen.  viii.  134.)  The  com¬ 
mon  opinion,  however,  was,  that  the  heaven-bearing 
Atlas  was  in  the  north-western  part  of  Africa,  and 
the  range  of  mountains  in  that  part  of  the  world 
bears  the  name  of  Atlas  down  to  this  day.  Atlas  is 
said  to  have  been  the  father  of  the  Pleiades  by 
Pleione  or  by  Hesperis,  of  the  Hyades  and  Hespe- 
rides  by  Aethra,  and  of  Oenomaus  and  Maea  by 
Sterope.  (Apollod.  iii.  10.  §  1;  Diod.  iv.  27;  Serv. 
ad  Aen.  viii.  1 30.)  Dione  and  Calypso,  and  Hyas 
and  Hesperus,  are  likewise  called  his  children. 
(Horn.  Od.  vii.  245  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  83.)  Atlas  was 
painted  by  Panaenus  on  the  parapet  surrounding 
the  statue  of  the  Olympian  Zeus  (Paus.  v.  1 1.  §  2); 
on  the  chest  of  Cypselus  he  was  seen  carrying  hea¬ 
ven  and  holding  in  his  hands  the  golden  apples  of 
the  Hesperides ;  and  on  the  throne  of  Apollo  at 
Amyclae  he  was  likewise  represented.  (Paus.  v. 
18.  §  1,  iii.  18.  §  7;  comp.  Heffter,  in  the  AUgem ,. 
Schulzeitung  for  1832,  No.  74,  &c. ;  E.  Gerhard, 
Archemoros  und  die  Hesperiden,  Berlin,  1838; 
Kunstblatt  for  1836,  No.  64,  &c. ;  G.  Hermann, 
Dissertatio  de  Atlanta,  Lips.  1820.)  [L.  S.] 

ATOSSA  (v At ocr era),  the  daughter  of  Cyrus, 
and  the  wife  successively  of  her  brother  Cambyses, 
of  Smerdis  the  Magian,  and  of  Dareius  Hystaspis, 
over  whom  she  possessed  great  influence.  Excited 
by  the  description  of  Greece  given  her  by  Demo- 
cedes  [Democedes],  she  is  said  to  have  urged 
Dareius  to  the  invasion  of  that  country.  She  bore 
Dareius  four  sons,  Xerxes,  Masistes,  Achaemenes, 
and  Hystaspes.  (Herod,  iii.  68,  88,  133,  134, 
vii.  2,  3,  64,  82,  97 ;  Aeschyl.  Persae.)  According 
to  a  tale  related  by  Aspasius  (ad  Aristot.  Ethic,  p. 
124),  Atossa  was  killed  and  eaten  by  her  son 
Xerxes  in  a  fit  of  distraction. 

Hellanicus  related  (Tatian,  c.  Grace,  init.;  Clem. 
Alex.  Strom,  i.  p.  307,  ed.  Par.  1629),  that  Atossa 
was  the  first  who  wrote  epistles.  This  statement 
is  received  by  Bentley  ( Phalaris ,  p.  385,  &c.),  and 
is  employed  by  him  as  one  argument  against 
the  authenticity  of  the  pretended  epistles  of  Pha¬ 
laris.  [C.  P.M.] 

ATRATPNUS,  a  family-name  of  the  Scm- 
pronia  gens.  The  Atratini  were  patricians,  and 
were  distinguished  in  the  early  history  of  the  re¬ 
public  ;  but  after  the  year  b.  c.  380,  no  member  of 
the  family  is  mentioned  till  b.  c.  34. 

1.  A.  Sempronius  Atratinus,  consul  b.  c. 
497.  (Liv.  ii.  21;  Dionys.  vi.  1.)  He  had  the 
charge  of  the  city  when  $ie  battle  of  the  lake 
Regillus  was  fought  (Dionys.  vi.  2),  which  is  va¬ 
riously  placed  in  498  and  496.  [See  p.  90,  b.] 
He  was  consul  again  in  491,  when  he  exerted 
himself  with  his  colleague  in  obtaining  a  supply  of 
corn  for  the  people.  (Liv.  ii.  34  ;  Dionys.  vii.  20.) 
In  the  war  with  the  Ilemicans  and  Volscians  in 
487,  Atratinus  was  again  entrusted  with  the  care 
of  the  city.  (Dionys.  viii.  64.)  He  was  interrex 
in  482.  (Dionys.  viii.  90.) 

2.  A  Sempronius  A.  f.  Atratinus,  son  of 
No.  1,  consular  tribune  b.  c.  444,  the  year  in  which 
this  office  was  first  instituted.  In  consequence  of 
a  defect  in  the  auspices,  he  and  his  colleagues  re¬ 
signed,  and  consuls  were  appointed  in  their  stead. 
(Liv.  iv.  7  ;  Dionys,  xi.  61;  Diod.  xii.  32.) 
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3.  L.  Sempronius  A.  f.  Atratinus,  son  of 
No.  1,  consul  b.  c.  444.  He  was  censor  in  the 
following  year  with  L.  Papirius  Mugillanus,  and 
they  were  the  first  who  held  this  office.  (Dionys. 
xi.  62,  63  ;  Liv.  iv.  7,  8  ;  Cic.  ad  Fam.  ix.  21.) 

4.  A.  Sempronius  L.  f.  A.  n.  Atratinus, 
son  of  No.  3,  was  consular  tribune  three  times,  in 
b.  c.  425,  420,  and  416.  (Liv.  iv.  35,  44,  47  ; 
Diod.  xii.  81,  xiii.  9.) 

5.  C.  Sempronius  A.  f.  A.  n.  Atratinus, 
son  of  No.  2,  whence  he  is  called  by  Livy  (iv.  44) 
the  patruelis  of  No.  4,  was  consul  b.  c.  423,  and 
had  the  conduct  of  the  war  against  the  Volscians. 
Through  his  negligence  and  carelessness  the  Ro¬ 
man  army  was  nearly  defeated,  and  was  saved 
only  through  the  exertions  of  Sex.  Tempanius,  one 
of  the  officers  of  the  cavalry.  The  battle  was  un¬ 
decided,  when  night  put  an  end  to  it  ;  and  both 
armies  abandoned  their  camps,  considering  it  lost. 
The  conduct  of  Atratinus  excited  great  indignation 
at  Rome,  and  he  was  accordingly  accused  by  the 
tribune  L.  Hortensius,  but  the  charge  was  dropt 
in  consequence  of  the  entreaties  of  Tempanius  and 
three  others  of  his  colleagues,  who  had  served  under 
Atratinus,  and  had  been  elected  tribunes.  It 
was  revived,  however,  in  420,  and  Atratinus  was 
condemned  to  pay  a  heavy  fine.  (Liv.  iv.  37 — 
42,  44 ;  Val.  Max.  vi.  5.  §  2.) 

6.  A.  Sempronius  Atratinus,  master  of  the 
horse  to  the  dictator,  T.  Quinctius  Cincinnatus, 
b.  c.  380.  (Liv.  vi.  28.) 

7.  L.  Sempronius  Atratinus,  the  accuser  of 
M.  Caelius,  whom  Cicero  defended.  ( Comp.  Suet. 
de  Clar.  Rhet.  2.)  In  his  speech  which  has  come 
down  to  us,  Cicero  speaks  highly  of  Atratinus. 
(Pro  Gael.  1,  3,  7.)  This  Atratinus  is  apparently 
the  same  as  the  consul  of  b.  c.  34,  elected  in  the 
place  of  M.  Antony,  who  resigned  in  his  favour. 
(Dion  Cass.  xlix.  39.) 

ATRAX  (’'At pa£),  a  son  of  Peneius  and  Bura, 
from  whom  the  town  of  Atrax  in  Hestiaeotis  was 
believed  to  have  derived  its  name.  (Steph.  Byz. 
s.  vd)  He  was  the  father  of  Hippodameia  and 
Caenis,  the  latter  of  whom  by  the  will  of  Poseidon 
was  changed  into  a  man,  and  named  Caenus.  (An¬ 
tonin.  Lib.  17;  Ov.  Met.  xii.  190,  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

ATREIDES  (’Arpeidris),  a  patronymic  from 
Atreus,  to  designate  his  sons  and  descendants. 
When  used  in  the  singular,  it  commonly  designates 
Agamemnon,  but  in  the  plural  it  signifies  the  two 
brothers,  Agamemnon  and  Menelaus.  (Horn.  II.  i. 
12,  &c. ;  Hor.  Carm.  ii.  4.  7,  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

ATREUS  (’Arpeuv),  a  son  of  Pelops  and  Hip¬ 
podameia,  a  grandson  of  Tantalus,  and  a  brother  of 
Thyestes  and  Nicippe.  [Pelops.]  He  was  first 
married  to  Cleola,  by  whom  he  became  the  father  of 
Pleisthenes ;  then  to  Aerope,  the  widow  of  his  son 
Pleisthenes,  who  was  the  mother  of  Agamemnon, 
Menelaus,  and  Anaxibia,  either  by  Pleisthenes  or 
by  Atreus  [Agamemnon]  ;  and  lastly  to  Peiopia, 
the  daughter  of  his  brother  Thyestes.  (Schol.  ad 
Eurip.  Orest.  5;  Soph.  Aj.  1271;  Plygin.  Fab.  83, 
&c.;  Serv.  ad  Aen.  i.  462.)  The  tragic  fate  of  the 
house  of  Tantalus  gave  ample  materials  to  the  tra¬ 
gic  poets  of  Greece,  but  the  oftener  the  subjects 
were  handled,  the  greater  were  the  changes  and 
modifications  which  the  legends  underwent ;  but 
the  main  points  are  collected  in  Hyginus.  The 
story  of  Atreus  begins  with  a  crime,  for  he  and  his 
brother  Thyestes  were  induced  by  their  mother 
Hippodameia  to  kill  their  step-brother  Chrysippus, 
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the  son  of  Pelops  and  the  nymph  Axioche  or  Da- 
nais.  (Hvgin.  Fab.  85;  Schol.  ad  Horn.  II.  ii.  104.) 
According  to  the  Scholiast  on  Thucydides  (i.  9), 
who  seems  himself  to  justify  the  remark  of  his 
commentator,  it  was  Pelops  himself  who  killed 
Chrysippus.  Atreus  and  Thyestes  hereupon  took 
to  flight,  dreading  the  consequences  of  their  deed, 
or,  according  to  the  tradition  of  Thucydides,  to 
escape  the  fate  of  Chrysippus.  Sthenelus,  king  of 
Mycenae,  and  husband  of  their  sister  Nicippe  (the 
Schol.  on  Thucyd.  calls  her  Astydameia)  invited 
them  to  come  to  Midea,  which  he  assigned  to  them 
as  their  residence.  (Apollod.  ii.  4.  §  6.)  When 
afterwards  Eurystheus,  the  son  of  Sthenelus, 
marched  out  against  the  Heracleids,  he  entrusted 
the  government  of  Mycenae  to  his  uncle  Atreus; 
and  after  the  fall  of  Eurystheus  in  Attica,  Atreus 
became  his  successor  in  the  kingdom  of  Mycenae. 
From  this  moment,  crimes  and  calamities  followed 
one  another  in  rapid  succession  in  the  house  of 
Tantalus.  Thyestes  seduced  Aerope,  the  wife  of 
Atreus,  and  robbed  him  also  of  the  lamb  with  the 
golden  fleece,  the  gift  of  Hermes.  (Eustath.  ad  Horn. 
p.  184.)  For  this  crime,  Thyestes  was  expelled 
from  Mycenae  by  his  brother ;  but  from  his  place 
of  exile  he  sent  Pleisthenes,  the  son  of  Atreus, 
whom  he  had  brought  up  as  his  own  child,  com¬ 
manding  him  to  kill  Atreus.  Atreus  however  slew 
the  emissary,  without  knowing  that  he  was  his 
own  son.  This  part  of  the  story  contains  a  mani¬ 
fest  contradiction;  for  if  Atreus  killed  Pleisthenes 
under  these  circumstances,  his  wife  Aerope,  whom 
Thyestes  had  seduced,  cannot  have  been  the  widow 
of  Pleisthenes.  (Hygin.  Fab.  86;  Schol.  ad  Horn. 
ii.  249.)  In  order  to  obtain  an  opportunity  for 
taking  revenge,  Atreus  feigned  to  be  reconciled  to 
Thyestes,  and  invited  him  to  Mycenae.  When 
the  request  was  complied  with,  Atreus  killed  the 
two  sons  of  Thyestes,  Tantalus  and  Pleisthenes, 
and  had  their  flesh  prepared  and  placed  it  before 
Thyestes  as  a  meal.  After  Thyestes  had  eaten 
some  of  it,  Atreus  ordered  the  arms  and  bones  of 
the  children  to  be  brought  in,  and  Thyestes,  struck 
with  horror  at  the  sight,  cursed  the  house  of  Tan¬ 
talus  and  fled,  and  Helios  turned  away  his  face 
from  the  frightful  scene.  (Aeschyl.  Again.  1598; 
Soph.  Aj.  1266.)  The  kingdom  of  Atreus  was 
now  visited  by  scarcity  and  famine,  and  the  ora¬ 
cle,  when  consulted  about  the  means  of  averting 
the  calamity,  advised  Atreus  to  call  back  Thyestes. 
Atreus,  who  went  out  in  search  of  him,  came  to 
king  Thesprotus,  and  as  he  did  not  find  him  there, 
he  married  his  third  wife,  Pelopia,  the  daughter  ot 
Thyestes,  whom  Atreus  believed  to  be  a  daughter 
of  Thesprotus.  Pelopia  was  at  the  time  with  child 
by  her  own  father,  and  after  having  given  birth  to 
a  boy  (Aegisthus),  she  exposed  him.  The  child, 
however,  was  found  by  shepherds,  and  suckled  by 
a  goat ;  and  Atreus,  on  hearing  of  his  existence, 
sent  for  him  and  educated  him  as  his  own  child. 
According  to  Aeschylus  {Again.  1605),  Aegisthus, 
when  yet  a  child,  was  banished  with  his  father 
Thyestes  from  Mycenae,  and  did  not  return  thi¬ 
ther  until  he  had  grown  up  to  manhood.  After¬ 
wards,  when  Agamemnon  and  Menelaus  had  grown 
up,  Atreus  sent  them  out  in  search  of  Thyestes. 
They  found  him  at  Delphi,  and  led  him  back  to 
Mycenae.  Here  Atreus  had  him  imprisoned,  and 
sent  Aegisthus  to  put  him  to  death.  But  Aegis¬ 
thus  was  recognised  by  his  father;  and,  returning 
to  Atreus,  he  pretended  to  have  killed  Thyestes, 
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and  slew  Atreus  himself,  who  was  just  offering  up 
a  sacrifice  on  the  sea-coast.  (Hygin.  Fab.  88.) 
The  tomb  of  Atreus  still  existed  in  the  time  of 
Pausanias.  (ii.  16.  §5.)  The  treasury  of  Atreus 
and  his  sons  at  Mycenae,  which  is  mentioned  by 
Pausanias  {l.  c.),  is  believed  by  some  to  exist  still 
(Muller,  Orchom.  p.  239)  ;  but  the  ruins  which 
Muller  there  describes  are  above  ground,  whereas 
Pausanias  calls  the  building  viroyaia.  [L.  S.] 

Q.  A'TRIUS,  was  left  on  the  coast  in  Britain 
to  take  care  of  the  ships,  b.  c.  54,  while  Caesar 
himself  marched  into  the  interior  of  the  country. 
(Caes.  B.  G.  v.  9,  10.) 

P.  ATRIUS,  a  Roman  knight,  belonged  to 
Pompey’s  party,  and  was  taken  prisoner  by  Caesar 
in  Africa,  b.  c.  47,  but  his  life  was  spared.  (Caes. 
B.  Afr.  68,  89.) 

ATROMETUS.  [Aeschines,  p.  36,  b.] 

ATROPATES  (’ ArpoTrargs),  called  Atrapes  by 
Diodorus  (xviii.  4),  a  Persian  satrap,  apparently  of 
Media,  had  the  command  of  the  Medes,  together 
with  the  Cadusii,  Albani,  and  Sacesinae,  at  the 
battle  of  Guagamela,  B.  c.  331.  After  the  death  of 
Dareius,  he  was  made  satrap  of  Media  by  Alexan¬ 
der.  (Arrian,  iii.  8,  iv.  18.)  His  daughter  was 
married  to  Perdiccas  in  the  nuptials  celebrated  at 
Susa  in  b.  c.  324  ;  and  he  received  from  his  father- 
in-law,  after  Alexander’s  death,  the  province  of  the 
Greater  Media.  (Arrian,  vii.  4  ;  Justin,  xviii.  4  ; 
Diod.  1.  c .)  In  the  northern  part  of  the  country, 
called  after  him  Media  Atropatene,  he  established 
an  independent  kingdom,  which  continued  to  exist 
down  to  the  time  of  Strabo.  (Strab.  xi.  p.  523.) 
It  was  related  by  some  authors,  that  Atropates  on 
one  occasion  presented  Alexander  with  a  hundred 
women,  said  to  be  Amazons ;  but  Arrian  (vii.  13) 
disbelieved  the  story. 

A'TROPOS.  [Moirae.] 

ATTA,  T.  QUINCTIUS,  a  Roman  comic  poet, 
of  whom  very  little  more  is  known  than  that  he 
died  at  Rome  in  b.  c.  78,  and  was  buried  at  the 
second  milestone  on  the  Praenestine  road.  (Hiero- 
nym.  in  Euseb.  Chron.  01.  175,  3.)  His  surname 
Atta  was  given  him,  according  to  Festus  {s.  v.), 
from  a  defect  in  his  feet,  to  which  circumstance 
many  commentators  suppose  that  Horace  alludes 
in  the  lines  (Ep.  ii.  1.  79), 

“  Recte,  necne,  crocum  floresque  perambulet  Attae 

Fabula,  si  dubitem ;” 

but  the  joke  is  so  poor  and  far-fetched,  that  we  are 
unwilling  to  father  it  upon  Horace.  It  appears, 
however,  from  this  passage  of  Horace,  that  the 
plays  of  Atta  were  very  popular  in  his  time.  Atta 
is  also  mentioned  by  Fronto  (p.  95,  ed.  Rom.);  but 
the  passage  of  Cicero  ( pro  Sestio ,  51),  in  which  his 
name  occurs,  is  evidently  corrupt. 

The  comedies  of  Atta  belonged  to  the  class  called 
by  the  Roman  grammarians  togatae  tabernariae 
(Diomedes,  iii.  p.  487,  ed.  Putsch),  that  is,  come¬ 
dies  in  which  Roman  manners  and  Roman  persons 
were  introduced.  The  titles  and  a  few  fragments 
of  the  following  plays  of  Atta  have  come  down  to 
us:  Aedilicia  (Gell.  vii.  9  ;  Diomed.  iii.  p.  487); 
Aquae  Calidae  (Non.  Marc.  p.  133.  11,  139.  7); 
Conciliatrix  (Gell  vii.  9);  Lucubratio  (Non.  Marc, 
p.  468.  22);  Matertera ,  though  this  was  probably 
written  by  Afranius,  and  is  wrongly  ascribed  to 
Atta  (Schol.  Cruqu.  ad  Hor.  Ep.  ii.  1.  80);  Alegar 
lensia  (Serv.  ad  Virg.  Ed.  vii.  33);  Socrus  (Pris- 
cian,  vii.  p.  764);  Sapplicatio  (Macrob.  Sat.  ii.  14); 
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Tiro  Proficiscens.  (Priscian,  viii.  p.  828.)  The 
fragments  of  Atta  are  collected  by  Bothe,  in  Pott. 
Seen.  Lat.  vol.  v.  par.  ii.  p.  97,  &c. ;  compare  Wei- 
chert,  Pott.  Lat.  Reliquiae ,  p.  345. 

ATTAGI'NUS  Arraylvos),  the  son  of  Phry- 
non,  one  of  the  leading  men  in  Thebes,  betrayed 
Thebes  to  Xerxes  on  his  invasion  of  Greece  (Paus. 
vii.  10.  §  1),  and  took  an  active  part  in  favour  of 
the  Persians.  He  invited  Mardonius  and  fifty  of 
the  noblest  Persians  in  his  army  to  a  splendid 
banquet  at  Thebes,  shortly  before  the  battle  of 
Plataea,  b.  c.  479.  After  the  battle,  the  Greeks 
marched  against  Thebes,  and  required  Attaginus, 
with  the  other  partisans  of  the  Median  party,  to 
be  delivered  up  to  them.  This  was  at  first  refused ; 
but,  after  the  city  had  been  besieged  for  twenty 
days,  his  fellow-citizens  determined  to  comply  with 
the  demands  of  the  Greeks.  Attaginus  made  his 
escape,  but  his  family  were  handed  over  to  Pausa- 
nias,  who  dismissed  them  without  injury.  (Herod, 
ix.  15,  86,  88;  Athen.  iv.  p.  148,  e.) 

ATTALPATA,*  MICHAEL,  a  judge  and  pro- 
consul  under  Michael  Ducas,  emperor  of  the  East, 
at  whose  command  he  published,  A.  n.  1073,  a 
work  containing  a  system  of  law  in  95  titles,  under 
the  name  'Koirpxa  vop.iK.6v  t/toi  irpaypaTitaj.  This 
work  was  translated  into  Latin  by  Leunclavius, 
and  edited  by  him  in  the  beginning  of  the  second 
volume,  of  his  collection,  Jus  Graeco-Romanum. 
If  it  is  a  poem ,  as  might  be  inferred  from  the  title, 
no  one  has  yet  observed  the  fact  or  discovered  the 
metre  in  which  it  is  written.  noLrjiJ.a  vopuKov  is 
usually  translated  opus  de  jure.  The  historians  of 
Homan  law  before  Ritter  (Ritter,  ad  Heinec.  Hist. 
J.  R.  §  406)  wrote  -rroviiya  for  7r o'rqpa.  There  are 
many  manuscripts  of  the  work  in  existence,  which 
differ  considerably  from  the  printed  edition  of 
Leunclavius.  (Bach,  Hist.  J.  R.  p.  682  )  It  may 
be  mentioned  that  extracts  from  a  similar  con¬ 
temporary  work,  crvuoif/is  revu  rojuuu,  by  Michael 
Psellus,  are  given  by  Leunclavius  as  scholia  to  the 
work  of  Attaliata,  and  printed  as  if  they  were 
prose,  whereas  they  are  really  specimens  of  the 
ttoXltlko!  arixoi,  or  popular  verses,  in  which  ac¬ 
cent  or  emphasis  is  supposed  to  supply  the  place  of 
quantity.  [Psellus.]  (Heimbach,  Anecdota,  i. 
125-6  ;  C.  E.  Zachariae,  Historiae  Juris  Graeco- 
Romani  de/meahio,p.7l,Heidelberg,1839.)  [J.T.G.] 

ATTA'LION  (’ArraA tW),  a  physician,  who 
wrote  a  commentary  on  the  Aphorisms  of  Hippo¬ 
crates,  which  is  now  lost.  His  date  is  very  uncer¬ 
tain,  as  he  is  mentioned  only  in  the  preface  to  the 
Commentary  on  the  Aphorisms  falsely  ascribed  to 
Oribasius,  who  lived  in  the  fourth  century  after 
Christ.  [W.  A.  G.] 

A'TTALUS  (j  ArraXos).  1.  One  of  the  generals 
of  Philip  of  Macedon,  and  the  uncle  of  Cleopatra, 
whom  Philip  married  in  b.  c.  337.  He  is  called 
by  Justin  (ix.  5),  and  in  one  passage  of  Diodorus 
(xvii.  2),  the  brother  of  Cleopatra ;  but  this  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  a  mistake.  (Wess.  ad  Diod.  xvi.  93, 
xvii.  2.)  At  the  festivities  in  celebration  of  the 

*  The  quantity  of  the  name  appears  from  the 
last  lines  of  an  epigram  prefixed  to  the  edition  of 
Leunclavius  : 

'Y-miptTe'i  8e  t fj  ypacpfj  (piXocppovcns 
O  MrycffiA  dvOviraros  ’ ArraXeidtTrjs . 

In  some  MSS.  the  name  in  the  title  of  the  work 
is  spelled  'ArTaXtiurqs.  It  is  derived  from  the 
place  Attala. 
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marriage  of  his  niece,  Attalus,  when  the  guests 
were  heated  with  wine,  called  upon  the  company 
to  beg  of  the  gods  a  legitimate  (7 vyaios)  successor 
to  the  throne.  This  roused  the  wrath  of  Alexan¬ 
der  who  was  present,  and  a  brawl  ensued,  in  which 
Philip  drew  his  sword  and  rushed  upon  his  son. 
Alexander  and  his  mother  Olympias  withdrew  from 
the  kingdom  (Plut.  Alex.  7;  Justin,  ix.  7;  Athen. 
xiii.  p.  557,  d.  e.);  but  though  they  soon  afterwards 
returned,  the  influence  of  Attalus  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  weakened.  Philip’s  connexion  with 
Attalus  not  only  thus  involved  him  in  family  dis¬ 
sensions,  but  eventually  cost  him  his  life.  Attalus 
had  inflicted  a  grievous  outrage  upon  Pausanias,  a 
youth  of  noble  family,  and  one  of  Philip’s  body¬ 
guard.  Pausanias  complained  to  Philip ;  but,  as 
he  was  unable  to  obtain  the  punishment  of  the 
offender,  he  resolved  to  be  revenged  upon  the  king 
himself,  and  accordingly  assassinated  him  at  the 
festival  at  Aegae  in  b.  c.  336.  [Philip.]  (Arist. 
Pol.  v.  8.  §  10;  Diod.  xvi.  93;  Plut.  Alex.  10; 
Justin,  ix.  6.)  Attalus  was  in  Asia  at  the  time  of 
Philip’s  death,  as  he  had  been  previously  sent  thi¬ 
ther,  along  with  Parmenion  and  Amyntas  in  the 
command  of  some  troops,  in  order  to  secure  the 
Greek  cities  in  Western  Asia  to  the  cause  of  Phi¬ 
lip.  (Diod.  xvi.  91  ;  Justin,  ix.  5.)  Attalus  could 
have  little  hope  of  obtaining  Alexander’s  pardon,  and 
therefore  entered  very  readily  into  the  proposition 
of  Demosthenes  to  rebel  against  the  new  monarch. 
But,  mistrusting  his  power,  he  soon  afterwards  en¬ 
deavoured  to  make  terms  with  Alexander,  and 
sent  him  the  letter  which  he  had  received  from 
Demosthenes.  This,  however,  produced  no  change 
in  the  purpose  of  Alexander,  who  had  previously 
sent  Hecataeus  into  Asia  with  orders  to  arrest  At¬ 
talus,  and  convey  him  to  Macedon,  or,  if  this  could 
not  be  accomplished,  to  kill  him  secretly.  Heca- 
teus  thought  it  safer  to  adopt  the  latter  course,  and 
had  him  assassinated  privately.  (Diod.  xvii.  2, 

3, 5.) 

2.  Son  of  Andromenes  the  Stymphaean,  and  one 
of  Alexander’s  officers,  was  accused  with  his  bro¬ 
thers,  Amyntas  and  Simmias,  of  having  been  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  conspiracy  of  Philotas,  B.  c.  330,  but 
was  acquitted,  together  with  his  brothers.  [  A  m  y  n- 
tas,  No.  4.]  In  B.  c.  328,  Attalus  was  left  with 
Polysperchon  and  other  officers  in  Bactria  with 
part  of  the  troops,  while  the  king  himself  marched 
against  the  Sogdians.  (Arrian,  iv.  16.)  He  ac¬ 
companied  Alexander  in  his  expedition  into  India., 
and  was  employed  in  several  important  duties. 
(Arrian,  iv.  27,  v.  12.)  In  Alexander’s  last  ill¬ 
ness,  b.  c.  323,  he  was  one  of  the  seven  chief  offi¬ 
cers  who  passed  the  night  in  the  temple  of  Serapis 
at  Babylon,  in  order  to  learn  from  the  god  whether 
Alexander  should  be  carried  into  the  temple.  (Ar¬ 
rian,  vii.  26.) 

After  the  death  of  Alexander,  Attalus  joined 
Perdiccas,  whose  sister,  Atalante,  he  had  married. 
He  accompanied  his  brother-in-law  in  his  unfortu¬ 
nate  campaign  against  Egypt  in  b.  c.  321,  and  had 
the  command  of  the  fleet.  After  the  murder  of 
Perdiccas,  all  his  friends  were  condemned  to  death 
by  the  army ;  Atalante,  who  was  in  the  camp,  was 
immediately  executed,  but  Attalus  escaped  his 
wife’s  fate  in  consequence  of  his  absence  with  the 
fleet  at  Pelusium.  He  forthwith  sailed  to  Tyre, 
where  the  treasures  of  Perdiccas  had  been  depo¬ 
sited.  These,  which  amounted  to  as  much  as  800 
talents,  were  surrendered  to  him  by  Archelaus, 
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who  had  been  appointed  governor  of  the  town,  and 
by  means  of  these  he  soon  found  himself  at  the 
head  of  10,000  foot  and  800  horse.  He  remained 
at  Tyre  for  some  time,  to  collect  the  friends  of 
Perdiccas  who  had  escaped  from  the  army ;  but 
then,  instead  of  uniting  his  forces  immediately  with 
those  of  Alcetas,  the  brother  of  Perdiccas,  he  sailed 
to  the  coast  of  Caria,  where  he  became  involved  in 
a  contest  with  the  Rhodians,  by  whom  he  was 
completely  defeated  in  a  sea-fight.  (Diod.  xviii.  37 ; 
Arrian,  ap.  Phot.  Cod.  92,  p.  72,  a.,  ed.  Bekker.) 
After  this,  he  joined  Alcetas ;  but  their  united 
forces  were  defeated  in  Pisidia  by  Antigonus,  who 
had  the  conduct  of  the  war  against  the  party  of 
Perdiccas.  Alcetas  escaped  for  a  time,  but  Attains 
with  many  others  was  taken  prisoner.  (Diod.  xviii. 
44,  45.)  This  happened  in  b.  c.  320;  and  he  and 
his  companions  remained  in  captivity  till  b.  c.  317, 
when  they  contrived  on  one  occasion  to  overpower 
their  guards,  and  obtain  possession  of  the  castle 
in  which  they  were  confined.  Before  they  could 
effect  their  escape,  the  castle  was  surrounded  with 
troops  from  the  neighbourhood.  They  continued, 
however,  to  defend  it  for  a  year  and  four  months ; 
but  at  length  were  obliged  to  yield  to  superior 
numbers.  (Diod.  xix.  16.)  We  do  not  hear  of 
Attalus  after  this  :  his  daughters  were  with  Olym¬ 
pias  in  b.  c.  317.  (Diod.  xix.  35.) 

3.  Arrian  speaks  (ii.  9,  iii.  12)  of  an  Attalus  who 
was  the  commander  of  the  Agrianians  in  Alexander’s 
army  at  the  battles  of  Issus,  b.  c.  333,  and  Guaga- 
mela,  b.  c.  331.  He  seems  to  be  a  different  person 
from  the  son  of  Andromenes. 

4.  One  of  the  chief  officers  in  the  infantry  of 
Alexander.  After  the  death  of  Alexander,  b.  c. 
323,  the  infantry  were  dissatisfied  with  the  ar¬ 
rangements  made  by  Alexander’s  generals  ;  and  in 
the  tumult  which  ensued,  Attalus,  according  to 
Justin  (xiii.  3)  sent  persons  to  murder  Perdiccas, 
though  this  is  generally  attributed  to  Meleager. 
He  is  again  mentioned  in  the  mutiny  of  the  army 
at  Triparadisus  after  the  death  of  Perdiccas  in  b.c. 
321.  (Arrian,  ap.  Phot.  Cod.  92,  p.  71,  b.  10.)  It 
is  evident,  from  both  of  these  circumstances,  that 
this  Attalus  must  be  a  different  person  from  the 
son  of  Andromenes. 

ATTALUS,  the  name  of  three  kings  of  Per¬ 
gamus.  I.  Was  the  son  of  Attalus,  the  brother 
of  Philetaerus,  and  Antiochis,  daughter  of  Achaeus 
(not  the  cousin  of  Antiochus  the  Great).  [Eumenes.] 
He  succeeded  his  cousin,  Eumenes  I.,  in  b.  c.  241. 
He  was  the  first  of  the  Asiatic  princes  who  ven¬ 
tured  to  make  head  against  the  Gauls,  over  whom 
he  gained  a  decisive  victory.  After  this  success, 
he  assumed  the  title  of  king  (Strab.  xiii.  p.  624  ; 
Paus.  i.  8.  §  1,  x.  15.  §  3  ;  Liv.  xxxviii.  16 ;  Po- 
lyb.  xviii.  24),  and  dedicated  a  sculptured  repre¬ 
sentation  of  his  victory  in  the  Acropolis  at  Athens. 
(Paus.  i.  25.  §  2.)  He  took  advantage  of  the  dis¬ 
putes  in  the  family  of  the  Seleucidae,  and  in  b.  c. 
229  conquered  Antiochus  Idierax  in  several  battles. 
(Porphyr.  ap.  Euseb.  Graec.  p.  186  ;  Euseb.  Chron. 
Arm.  p.  347.)  Before  the  accession  of  Seleucus 
Ceraunus  (b.  c.  226),  he  had  made  himself  master 
of  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor  west  of  mount  Taurus. 
Seleucus  immediately  attacked  him,  and  by  B.  c. 
221  Achaeus  [Achaeus]  had  reduced  his  domi¬ 
nions  to  the  limits  of  Pergamus  itself.  (Polyb.  iv. 
48.) 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  between  the  Rho¬ 
dians  and  Byzantines (b.c.  220),  Attalus  took  part 
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with  the  latter,  who  had  done  their  utmost  to  bring 
about  a  peace  between  him  and  Achaeus  (Polyb. 
iv.  49),  but  he  was  unable  to  render  them  any  effec¬ 
tive  assistance.  In  b.  c.  218,  with  the  aid  of  a 
body  of  Gaulish  mercenaries,  he  recovered  several 
cities  in  Aeolis  and  the  neighbouring  districts,  but 
was  stopped  in  the  midst  of  his  successes  by  an 
eclipse  of  the  sun,  which  so  alarmed  the  Gauls, 
that  they  refused  to  proceed.  (Polyb.  v.  77,  78.) 
In  b.  c.  216,  he  entered  into  an  alliance  with 
Antiochus  the  Great  against  Achaeus.  (v.  107.) 
In  b.  c.  211,  he  joined  the  alliance  of  the  Romans 
and  Aetolians  against  Philip  and  the  Achaeans. 
(Liv.  xxvi.  24.)  In  209,  he  was  made  praetor  of 
the  Aetolians  conjointly  with  Pyrrhias,  and  in  the 
following  year  joined  Sulpicius  with  a  fleet.  After 
wintering  at  Aegina,  in  207  he  overran  Peparethus, 
assisted  in  the  capture  of  Oreus,  and  took  Opus. 
While  engaged  in  collecting  tribute  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  this  town,  he  narrowly  escaped  falling 
into  Philip’s  hands;  and  hearing  that  Prusias, 
king  of  Bithynia,  had  invaded  Pergamus,  he  re¬ 
turned  to  Asia.  (Liv.  xxvii.  29,  30,  33,  xxviii. 
3 — 7;  Polyb.  x.  41,  42.) 

In  b.c.  205,  in  obedience  to  an  injunction  of  the 
Sibylline  books,  the  Romans  sent  an  embassy  to 
Asia  to  bring  away  the  Idaean  Mother  from  Pes- 
sinus  in  Phrygia.  Attalus  received  them  graciously 
and  assisted  them  in  procuring  the  black  stone 
which  was  the  symbol  of  the  goddess.  (Liv.  xxix. 
10,  11.)  At  the  general  peace  brought  about  in 
204,  Prusias  and  Attalus  were  included,  the  for¬ 
mer  as  the  ally  of  Philip,  the  latter  as  the  ally  of 
the  Romans,  (xxix.  12.)  On  the  breaking  out  of 
hostilities  between  Philip  and  the  Rhodians,  Atta¬ 
lus  took  part  with  the  latter;  and  in  b.  c.  201, 
Philip  invaded  and  ravaged  his  territories,  but  was 
unable  to  take  the  city  of  Pergamus.  A  sea-fight 
ensued,  off  Chios,  between  the  fleet  of  Philip  and 
the  combined  fleets  of  Attalus  and  the  Rhodians, 
in  which  Philip  was  in  fact  defeated  with  conside¬ 
rable  loss,  though  he  found  a  pretext  for  claiming  a 
victory,  because  Attalus,  having  incautiously  pur¬ 
sued  a  Macedonian  vessel  too  far,  was  compelled  to 
abandon  his  own,  and  make  his  escape  by  land. 
After  another  ineffectual  attempt  upon  Pergamus, 
Philip  retired.  (Polyb.  xvi.  1 — 8  ;  Liv.  xxxii.  33.) 

In  200,  Attalus,  at  the  invitation  of  the  Athe¬ 
nians,  crossed  over  to  Athens,  where  the  most  flat¬ 
tering  honours  were  paid  him.  A  new  tribe  was 
created  and  named  Attalis  after  him.  At  Athens 
he  met  a  Roman  embassy,  and  war  was  formally 
declared  against  Philip.  (Polyb.  xvi.  25,  26  ;  Liv. 
xxxi.  14,  15  ;  Paus.  i.  5.  §  5,  8.  §  1.)  In  the 
same  year,  Attalus  made  some  ineffectual  attempts 
to  relieve  Abydos,  which  was  besieged  by  Philip. 
(Polyb.  xvi.  25,  30-34.)  In  the  campaign  of  199, 
he  joined  the  Romans  with  a  fleet  and  troops. 
Their  combined  forces  took  Oreus  in  Euboea.  (Liv. 
xxxi.  44 — 47.)  Attalus  then  returned  to  Asia  to 
repel  the  aggressions  of  Antiochus  III.,  who  had 
taken  the  opportunity  of  his  absence  to  attack 
Pergamus,  but  was  induced  to  desist  by  the  re¬ 
monstrances  of  the  Romans.  (Liv.  xxxi.  45 — 47, 
xxxii.  8,  27.) 

In  198,  Attalus  again  joined  the  Romans,  and, 
after  the  campaign,  wintered  in  Aegina.  In  the 
spring  of  197,  he  attended  an  assembly  held  at 
Thebes  for  the  purpose  of  detaching  the  Boeotians 
from  the  cause  of  Philip,  and  in  the  midst  of  his 
speech  was  struck  with  apoplexy.  He  was  con- 
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veyed  to  Pergamus,  and  died  the  same  year,  in  the 
seventy-second  year  of  his  age,  after  a  reign  of 
forty-four  years.  (Liv.  xxxii.  16,  19,  23,  24,  33, 
xxxiii.  2,  21;  Polyb.  xvii.  2,  8,  16,  xviii.  24,  xxii. 

2,  &c.)  As  a  ruler,  his  conduct  was  marked  by 
wisdom  and  justice  ;  he  was  a  faithful  ally,  a  gene¬ 
rous  friend,  and  an  affectionate  husband  and  fa¬ 
ther.  He  encouraged  the  arts  and  sciences.  (Diog. 
Laert.  iv.  8  ;  Athen.  xv.  p.  697;  Plin.  II.  N.  viii. 
74,  xxxiv.  19.  §  24,  xxxv.  49.)  By  his  wife, 
Apollonias  or  Apollonis,  he  had  four  sons :  Eumenes, 
who  succeeded  him,  Attalus,  Philetaerus,  and 
Athenaeus. 

II.  Surnamed  Philadelphus,  was  the  second 
son  of  Attalus  I.,  and  was  bom  in  b.  c.  200.  (Lu¬ 
cian,  Macrob.  12;  Strab.  xiii.  p.  624.)  Before  his 
accession  to  the  crown,  we  frequently  find  him  em¬ 
ployed  by  his  brother  Eumenes  in  military  opera¬ 
tions.  In  b.  c.  190,  during  the  absence  of  Eurae- 
nes,  he  resisted  an  invasion  of  Seleucus,  the  son  of 
Antiochus,  and  was  afterwards  present  at  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  Mount  Sipylus.  (Liv.  xxxvii.  18,  43.)  In 
b.  c.  189,  he  accompanied  the  consul  Cn.  Manlius 
Yulso  in  his  expedition  into  Galatia.  (Liv.  xxxviii. 
12;  Polyb.  xxii.  22.)  In  182,  he  served  his  bro¬ 
ther  in  his  war  with  Phamaces.  (Polyb.  xxv.  4,  6.) 
In  171,  with  Eumenes  and  Athenaeus,  he  joined 
the  consul  P.  Licinius  Crassus  in  Greece.  (Liv. 
xlii.  55,  58,  65.)  He  was  several  times  sent  to 
Rome  as  ambassador :  in  B.  c.  192,  to  announce 
that  Antiochus  had  crossed  the  Hellespont  (Liv. 
xxxv.  23);  in  181,  during  the  war  between  Eume¬ 
nes  and  Pharnaces  (Polyb.  xxv.  6);  in  167,  to  con¬ 
gratulate  the  Romans  on  their  victory  over  Perseus. 
Eumenes  being  in  ill-favour  at  Rome  at  this  time, 
Attalus  was  encouraged  with  hopes  of  getting  the 
kingdom  for  himself ;  but  was  induced,  by  the  re¬ 
monstrances  of  a  physician  named  Stratius,  to 
abandon  his  designs.  (Liv.  xlv.  19,  20  ;  Polyb. 
xxx.  1 — 3.)  In  164  and  160,  he  was  again  sent 
to  Rome.  (Polyb.  xxxi.  9,  xxxii.  3,  5.) 

Attalus  succeeded  his  brother  Eumenes  in  b.  c. 
159.  His  first  undertaking  was  the  restoration  of 
Ariarathes  to  his  kingdom.  (Polyb.  xxxii.  23.) 
In  156,  he  was  attacked  by  Prusias,  and  found 
i  himself  compelled  to  call  in  the  assistance  of  the 
Romans  and  his  allies,  Ariarathes  and  Mithridates. 
In  b.  c.  154,  Prusias  was  compelled  by  the  threats 
of  the  Romans  to  grant  peace,  and  indemnify  At¬ 
talus  for  the  losses  he  had  sustained.  (Polyb.  iii.  5, 
xxxii.  25,  &c.,  xxxiii.  1,  6,  10,  11;  Appian,  Mithr. 

3,  &c.;  Diod.  xxxi.  Exc.  p.  589.)  In  152,  he  sent 
some  troops  to  aid  Alexander  Balas  in  usurping  the 
throne  of  Syria  (Porphyr.  ap.Euseb.  p.  187;  Jus¬ 
tin.  xxxv.  1),  and  in  149  he  assisted  Nicomedes 
against  his  father  Prusias.  He  was  also  engaged 
in  hostilities  with,  and  conquered,  Diegylis,  a  Thra¬ 
cian  prince,  the  father-in-law  of 
xxxiii.  Exc.  p.  595,  &c. ;  Strab 
sent  some  auxiliary  troops  to  the  Romans,  which 
assisted  them  in  expelling  the  pseudo-Philip  and 

i  in  taking  Corinth.  (Strab.  1.  c.;  Paus.  vii.  16.  §  8.) 
During  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  he  resigned  him¬ 
self  to  the  guidance  of  his  minister,  Philopoemen. 
(Pint.  Mor.  p.  792.)  He  founded  Philadelphia  in 
Lydia  (Steph.Byz.  s.u.)  and  Attaleiain  Pamphylia. 
(Strab.  xiv.  p.  667.)  He  encouraged  the  arts  and 
sciences,  and  was  himself  the  inventor  of  a  kind  of 
embroidery.  (Plin.  H.  N.  vii.  39,  xxxv.  36.  §  19, 
viii.  74  ;  Athen.  viii.  p.  346,  xiv.  p.  634.)  He 
died  B.  c.  138,  aged  eighty- two. 


Prusias  (Diod. 
xiii.  p.  624),  and 


III.  Surnamed  Philometor,  was  the  son  of 
Eumenes  II.  and  Stratonice,  daughter  of  Ariara¬ 
thes,  king  of  Cappadocia.  While  yet  a  boy,  he 
was  brought  to  Rome  (b.  c.  152),  and  presented  to 
the  senate  at  the  same  time  with  Alexander  Balas. 
He  succeeded  his  uncle  Attalus  II.  b.  c.  138.  He 
is  known  to  us  chiefly  for  the  extravagance  of  his 
conduct  and  the  murder  of  his  relations  and  friends. 
At  last,  seized  with  remorse,  he  abandoned  all 
public  business,  and  devoted  himself  to  sculpture, 
statuary,  and  gardening,  on  which  he  wrote  a  work. 
He  died  b.  c.  133  of  a  fever,  with  which  he  was 
seized  in  consequence  of  exposing  himself  to  the 
sun’s  rays  while  engaged  in  erecting  a  monument 
to  his  mother.  In  his  will,  he  made  the  Romans 
his  heirs.  (Strab.  xiii.  p.  624  ;  Polyb.  xxxiii.  16; 
Justin,  xxxvi.  14 ;  Diod.  xxxiv.  Exc.  p.  601  ; 
Varro,  R.  R.  Praef. ;  Columell.  i.  1.  §  8 ;  Plin. 
II.  N.  xviii.  5  ;  Liv.  Epit.  58  ;  Plut.  Tib.  Graccli. 
14  ;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  4  ;  Florus,  ii.  20;  Appian.  Mithr . 
62,  Bell.  Civ.  v.  4.)  His  kingdom  was  claimed 
by  Aristonicus.  [Aristonicus.]  [C.  P.  M.j 

A'TTALUS,  emperor  of  the  West  for  one  year 
(a.  d.  409,  410),  the  first  raised  to  that  office 
purely  by  the  influence  of  barbarians.  He  was 
born  in  Ionia,  brought  up  as  a  Pagan  (Philos- 
torgius,  xii.  3),  and  received  baptism  from  an  Arian 
bishop.  (Sozomen,  Hist.  Eccl.  ix.  9.)  Having  be¬ 
come  senator  and  praefect  of  the  city  at  the  time 
of  Alaric’s  second  siege  of  Rome,  he  was,  after  the 
surrender  of  the  place,  declared  emperor  by  the 
Gothic  king  and  his  army,  in  the  place  of  Hono- 
rius,  and  conducted  by  them  in  state  to  Ravenna, 
where  he  sent  an  insulting  message  to  Honorius, 
commanding  him  to  vacate  the  throne,  amputate 
his  extremities,  and  retire  to  a  desolate  island. 
(Philostorgius,  xii.  3.)  But  the  union  of  pride  and 
folly  which  he  had  shewn  in  the  first  days  of  his 
reign,  by  proposing  to  reannex  Egypt  and  the  East 
to  the  empire  (Sozomen,  Hist.  Eccl.  ix.  8),  and  later 
by  adopting  measures  without  Alaric’s  advice,  in¬ 
duced  the  Gothic  chief  to  depose  him  on  the  plain 
of  Ariminum.  (Zosimus,  vi.  6 — 13.)  After  the 
death  of  Alaric,  he  remained  in  the  camp  of  Ataul- 
phus,  whom,  as  emperor,  he  had  made  count  of  the 
domestics,  and  whose  nuptials  with  Placidia  he  ce¬ 
lebrated  as  a  musician.  He  was  again  put  forward 
by  Ataulphus  as  a  rival  emperor,  during  the  insur¬ 
rection  of  Jovinus,  but  on  being  abandoned  by  him 
(Olympiod.  apud  Phot.  p.  58),  was  taken  prisoner, 
and  on  being  brought  before  the  tribunal  of  Hono¬ 
rius,  was  condemned  to  a  sentence  with  which  he 
had  himself  threatened  Honorius  in  his  former  pros¬ 
perity,  viz.  the  amputation  of  his  thumb  and  fore¬ 
finger,  and  perpetual  banishment  to  the  island  of 
Lipari,  a.  d.  416.  (Philostorgius,  xii.  4,  with 
Godefroy’s  Dissertations.) 

There  is  in  the  British  Museum  a  silver  coin  of 
this  emperor,  once  in  the  collection  of  Cardinal 
Albano,  and  supposed  to  be  unique.  It  is  remark¬ 
able  as  exceeding  in  size  all  known  ancient  silver 
coins,  and  weighs  about  1203  grains,  and  in  the 
usual  numismatic  language  would  be  represented 
by  the  number  13|. 

The  obverse  is,  priscus.  Attalvs.  p.  f.  aug., 
a  protome  of  Attalus,  turned  to  the  right,  wearing 
a  fillet  ornamented  with  pearls  round  his  forehead, 
and  the  paludamentum  fastened  across  the  right 
shoulder  with  the  usual  India. 

The  reverse  is,  invicta.  roma.  aeterna.  r.  m. 
Rome,  helmeted  and  draped  to  the  feet,  sit- 
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ting  in  front  on  a  chair  ornamented  on  each  side 
with  lions’  heads ;  in  the  right  hand  she  holds  a 
globe,  on  which  a  small  Victory  is  standing  and 
holding  in  her  right  hand  a  crown  and  in  her  left  a 
branch  of  palm  ;  the  left  rests  upon  a  spear  with 
a  long  iron  head,  and  inverted.  [A.  P.  S.] 


A'TTALUS,  literary.  1.  A  Stoic  philosopher 
in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  who  was  defrauded  of  his 
property  by  Sejanus,  and  reduced  to  cultivate  the 
ground.  (Senec.  Suas.  2.  p.  17,  ed.  Bip.)  He  taught 
the  philosopher  Seneca  {Ep.  108),  who  frequently 
quotes  him,  and  speaks  of  him  in  the  highest  terms. 
(Comp.  Nat.  Quaest.  ii.  50,  Ep.  9,  63,  67,  72,  81, 
109.)  The  elder  Seneca  describes  him  (Suas.  l.c .) 
as  a  man  of  great  eloquence,  and  by  far  the  acutest 
philosopher  of  his  age.  We  have  mention  of  a 
work  of  his  on  lightning  (Nat.  Quaest.  ii.  48)  ;  and 
it  is  supposed  that  he  may  be  the  author  of  the 
II apoigiai  referred  to  by  Hesychius  (s.v.  K opivvoven) 
as  written  by  one  Attalus. 

2.  A  Sophist  in  the  second  century  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  era,  the  son  of  Polemon,  and  grandfather  of 
the  Sophist  Hermocrates.  (Philostr.  Vit.  Soph. 
ii.  25.  §  2.)  His  name  occurs  on  the  coins  of 
Smyrna,  which  are  figured  in  Olearius’s  edition 
of  Philostratus  (p.  609).  They  contain  the  in¬ 
scription  ATTAA02  2 0<!>I2.  *  TAI2  I1ATPI2I 
2MTP.  AAOK.,  which  is  interpreted,  “Attalus,  the 
Sophist,  to  his  native  cities  Smyrna  and  Laodicea.” 
The  latter  is  conjectured  to  have  been  the  place  of 
his  birth,  the  former  to  have  adopted  him  as  a 
citizen. 

A'TTALUS  (hATTaAos),  a  physician  at  Rome 
in  the  second  century  after  Christ,  who  was  a 
pupil  of  Soranus,  and  belonged  to  the  sect  of  the 
Methodici.  He  is  mentioned  by  Galen  (de  Meth. 
Med,,  xiii.  15.  vol.  x.  p.  910,  &c.)  as  having  mis¬ 
taken  the  disease  of  which  the  Stoic  philosopher 
Theagenes  died.  [W.  A.  G.] 

A'TTALUS  (’'ArraAos),  an  Athenian  statuary, 
the  son  of  Andragathus.  Pausanias  (ii.  19.  §  3) 
mentions  a  statue  of  Apollo  Lykeios,  in  the  temple 
of  that  god  at  Argos,  which  was  made  by  him. 
His  name  has  been  found  on  a  statue  discovered  on 
the  site  of  the  theatre  at  Argos  (Bockh,  Corp.  Ins. 
No.  1146),  and  on  a  bust.  (Welcker,  Kunstblatt, 
1827,  No.  82.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

ATTHIS  or  ATTIS  (VA t6is  ot'Attls),  a  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Cranaus,  from  whom  Attica,  which  was  be¬ 
fore  called  Actaea,  was  believed  to  have  derived  its 
name.  (Paus.  i.  2.  §  5.)  The  two  birds  into  which 
Philomele  and  her  sister  Procne  were  metamor¬ 
phosed,  wrere  likewise  called  Attis.  (Martial,  i.  54. 
9,  v.  67.  2.)  [L.  S.] 

ATTIA'NUS,  CAE'LIUS,  a  Roman  knight, 
was  the  tutor,  and  afterwards  the  intimate  friend, 
of  Hadrian.  On  the  death  of  Trajan,  Attianus,  in 
conjunction  with  Plotina,  caused  Hadrian  to  be 
proclaimed  emperor ;  and  the  latter  after  his  ac¬ 
cession  enrolled  Attianus  in  the  senate,  made  him 
praefectus  praetorio,  and  conferred  upon  him  the 
insignia  of  the  consulship.  He  subsequently  fell, 
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however,  under  the  displeasure  of  the  emperor. 
(Spart.  Iladr.  1,  4,  8,  15;  Dion  Cass.  Ixix.  1.) 
ATTICA.  [Atticus,  T.  Pomponius.] 
A'TTICUS,  ANTO'NIUS,  a  Roman  rhetori¬ 
cian  of  the  age  of  Seneca  and  Quintilian.  (Senec. 
Suas.  2.  p.  19,  ed.  Bip.)  [L.  S.] 

A'TTICUS,  bishop  of  Constantinople,  was 
born  at  Sebaste,  now  Sivas,  in  Armenia  Minor. 
He  was  educated  in  the  ascetic  discipline  of  the 
Macedonian  monks,  under  the  eye  of  Eustathius,  a 
celebrated  bishop  of  that  sect.  However,  when 
Atticus  reached  the  age  of  manhood,  he  conformed 
to  the  orthodox  church.  He  was  ordained  a  pres¬ 
byter  at  Constantinople  ;  and  in  the  violent  con¬ 
tentions  between  the  friends  and  the  enemies  of 
the  famous  Chrysostom,  he  sided  with  the  latter. 
After  the  death  of  Arsacius,  who  had  been  elevated 
to  the  see  of  Constantinople  on  occasion  of  the  se¬ 
cond  banishment  of  Chrysostom,  Atticus  succeeded 
to  the  office,  although  the  illustrious  exile  was  still 
living.  The  ecclesiastical  historians,  Socrates  and 
Sozomen,  describe  Atticus  as  a  man  of  great  na¬ 
tural  prudence,  and  both  of  them  testify  that  he 
administered  the  affairs  of  the  church  with  wisdom 
and  success.  His  learning  seems  to  have  been 
respectable ;  his  preaching,  we  are  told,  was  not 
attractive.  His  general  manner  was  extremely 
winning,  and  he  was  particularly  distinguished  for 
his  liberality  to  the  poor.  On  hearing  that  distress 
amounting  almost  to  famine  prevailed  at  Nicaea,  he 
sent  a  large  sum  of  money  for  the  relief  of  the  suf¬ 
fering  population,  accompanied  by  a  letter  to  Cal- 
liopius,  the  bishop  of  the  place,  which  is  extant  in 
the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Socrates.  In  his 
treatment  of  heretics,  he  is  said  to  have  exhibited 
a  judicious  combination  of  kindness  and  severity. 
He  spoke  charitably  of  the  Novatians,  and  com¬ 
mended  their  inflexible  adherence  to  the  true  faith 
under  the  persecutions  of  Constantius  and  Valens, 
though  he  condemned  their  terms  of  communion  as 
being  in  the  extreme  of  rigour.  It  is  recorded, 
however,  by  Marius  Mercator  that  when  Coelestius, 
the  well-known  disciple  of  Pelagius,  visited  Con¬ 
stantinople,  Atticus  expelled  him  from  the  city, 
and  sent  letters  to  the  bishops  of  various  sees, 
warning  them  against  him.  He  was  himself  laid 
under  sentence  of  excommunication  by  the  western 
bishops  for  refusing  to  insert  the  name  of  the  de¬ 
ceased  Chrysostom  in  the  diptychs  or  church  regis¬ 
ters.  In  the  end,  Atticus  complied  with  the  de¬ 
mand,  and  was  again  received  into  the  communion 
of  the  western  churches.  He  is  said  by  Socrates  to 
have  foretold  his  own  death  :  the  prophecy,  how¬ 
ever,  amounted  to  no  more  than  this — that  he  told 
his  friend  Calliopius  that  he  should  not  survive  the 
ensuing  autumn ;  and  the  event  corresponded  with 
his  prognostication.  He  died  in  the  twenty-first 
year  of  his  episcopate.  Gennadius  informs  us  that 
he  wrote,  in  opposition  to  the  Nestorian  doctrine, 
an  excellent  treatise  de  Fide  et  Virginitate ,  which 
he  dedicated  ad  Reginas,  that  is,  to  the  daughters 
of  the  eastern  emperor,  Arcadius.  This  work  has 
perished  ;  and  nothing  from  the  pen  of  Atticus  has 
survived,  except  the  following  short  pieces  :  1.A 

letter  to  Cyril,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  exhorting 
him  to  follow  his  own  example,  and  insert  the 
name  of  Chrysostom  in  the  sacred  tables.  This  is 
preserved  in  the  Church  History  of  Nicephorus  • 
Callisti.  2.  The  above-mentioned  letter  to  Callio¬ 
pius.  3.  A  few  inconsiderable  fragments  extant 
in  the  writings  of  Marius  Mercator  and  Theodoret,  , 
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>  and  the  appendix  to  the  acts  of  the  council  of 
i  Chalcedon.  (Socrates,  Hist.  Eccl.  vi.  20,  vii.  25  ; 

:  Sozomen,  Hist.  Eccl.  viii.  27 ;  Theodoret,  Hist.  Eccl. 

v.  3  ;  Marius  Mercator,  Opera ,  ed.  Baluz.  pp.  133, 

!  184,  185;  Gennadius,  de  Viris  Illustribus^  c.  52; 
i  Nicephorus  Callisti,  xiv.  26.)  [J.  M.  M.] 

A'TTICUS,  CU'RTIUS,  a  Roman  knight, 
i  was  one  of  the  few  companions  whom  Tiberius 
:  took  with  him  when  he  retired  from  Rome  to  Ca- 
)  preae  in  a.  d.  26.  Six  years  afterwards,  A.  d.  32, 
1  Atticus  fell  a  victim  to  the  arts  of  Sejanus.  (Tac. 

■  Ann.  iv.  58,  vi.  10.)  He  is  supposed  by  Lipsius 
to  be  the  same  as  the  Atticus  to  whom  two  of 
/  Ovid’s  Epistles  from  Pontus  (ii.  4,  7)  are  ad- 
)  dressed. 


A'TTICUS,  DIONY'SIUS,  of  Pergamus,  a 
pupil  of  the  celebrated  Apollodorus  of  Pergamus, 
wrho  was  also  the  teacher  of  Augustus.  [Apollo¬ 
dorus,  No.  22.]  He  was  himself  a  teacher  of 
rhetoric,  and  the  author  of  several  works,  in  which 
he  explained  the  theory  of  his  master.  It  would 
appear  from  his  surname  that  he  resided  at  Athens. 
(Strab.  xiii.  p.  625  ;  Quintil.  iii.  1.  §  18.) 
A'TTICUS  HERO'DES,  TIBE'RIUS  CLAU'- 

DIUS,  the  most  celebrated  Greek^  rhetorician  of 
the  second  century  of  the  Christian  era,  was  born 
about  A.  D.  104,  at  Marathon  in  Attica.  He  be¬ 
longed  to  a  very  ancient  family,  which  traced  its 
origin  to  the  fabulous  Aeacidae.  His  father, 
whose  name  was  likewise  Atticus,  discovered  on 
his  estate  a  hidden  treasure,  which  at  once  made 
him  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  of  his  age.  His 
son  Atticus  Herodes  afterwards  increased  this 
wealth  by  marrying  the  rich  Annia  Regilla.  Old 
Atticus  left  in  his  will  a  clause,  according  to  which 
every  Athenian  citizen  was  to  receive  yearly  one 
mina  out  of  his  property ;  but  his  son  entered  into 
a  composition  with  the  Athenians  to  pay  them 
once  for  all  five  minas  each.  As  Atticus,  however, 
in  paying  the  Athenians,  deducted  the  debts  which 
some  citizens  owed  to  his  father,  they  were  exas¬ 
perated  against  him,  and,  notwithstanding  the 
great  benefits  he  conferred  upon  Athens,  bore  him 
a  grudge  as  long  as  he  lived. 

Atticus  Herodes  received  a  very  careful  educa¬ 
tion,  and  the  most  eminent  rhetoricians  of  the 
time,  such  as  Scopelianus,  Favorinus,  Secundus, 
and  Polemon,  were  among  his  teachers :  he  was 
instructed  in  the  Platonic  philosophy  by  Taurus 
Tyrius,  and  in  the  critical  study  of  eloquence  by 
Theagenes  of  Cnidus  and  Munatius  of  Tralles. 
After  completing  his  studies,  he  opened  a  school  of 
rhetoric  at  Athens,  and  afterwards  at  Rome  also, 
where  Marcus  Aurelius,  who  ever  after  entertained 
a  high  esteem  for  him,  was  among  his  pupils.  In 
A.  d.  143  the  emperor  Antoninus  Pius  raised  him 
to  the  consulship,  together  with  C.  Bellicius  Tor- 
quatus ;  but  as  Atticus  cared  more  for  his  fame  as 
a  rhetorician  than  for  high  offices,  he  afterwards 
returned  to  Athens,  whither  he  was  followed  by  a 
great  number  of  young  men,  and  whither  L.  Verus 
also  was  sent  as  his  pupil  by  the  emperor  M.  Aure¬ 
lius.  For  a  time  Atticus  was  entrusted  with  the 
administration  of  the  free  towns  in  Asia  ;  the  exact 
period  of  hislife  when  he  held  this  office  isnot known, 
though  it  is  believed  that  it  was  a.  d.  125  when  he 
him  self  was  little  more  than  twenty  years  of  age.  At 
a  later  time  he  performed  the  functions  of  high 
priest  at  the  festivals  celebrated  at  Athens  in 
honour  of  M.  Aurelius  and  L.  Verus.  The  wealth 
and  influence  of  Atticus  Herodes  did  not  fail  to 


raise  up  enemies,  among  whom  Theodotus  and 
Demostratus  made  themselves  most  conspicuous. 
His  public  as  well  as  his  private  life  was  attacked 
in  various  ways,  and  numerous  calumnies  were 
spread  concerning  him.  Theodotus  and  Demos¬ 
tratus  wrote  speeches  to  irritate  the  people  against 
him,  and  to  excite  the  emperor’s  suspicion 
respecting  his  conduct.  Atticus  Herodes,  there¬ 
fore,  found  it  necessary  to  travel  to  Sirmium, 
where  M.  Aurelius  was  staying  ;  he  refuted  the 
accusations  of  the  Athenian  deputies,  and  only 
some  of  his  freedmen  were  punished.  These  an¬ 
noyances  at  last  appear  to  have  induced  him  to 
retire  from  public  life,  and  to  spend  his  remaining 
years  in,  his  villa  Cephisia,  near  Marathon,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  his  pupils.  The  emperor  M.  Aurelius 
sent  him  a  letter,  in  which  he  assured  him  of  his 
unaltered  esteem.  In  the  case  of  Atticus  Herodes 
the  Athenians  drew  upon  themselves  the  just 
charge  of  ingratitude,  for  no  man  had  ever  done  so 
much  to  assist  his  fellow-citizens  and  to  embellish 
Athens  at  his  own  expense.  Among  the  great 
architectural  works  with  which  he  adorned  the 
city,  we  may  mention  a  race-course  (stadium)  of 
white  Pentelic  marble,  of  which  ruins  are  still  ex¬ 
tant  ;  and  the  magnificent  theatre  of  Regilla,  with 
a  roof  made  of  cedar-wood.  His  liberality7-,  how¬ 
ever,  was  not  confined  to  Attica  :  at  Corinth  he 
built  a  theatre,  at  Olympia  an  aqueduct,  at  Delphi 
a  race-course,  and  at  Thermopylae  a  hospital.  He 
further  restored  with  his  ample  means  several 
decayed  towns  in  Peloponnesus,  Boeotia,  Euboea, 
and  Epeirus,  provided  the  town  of  Canusium  in 
Italy  with  water,  and  built  Triopium  on  the 
Appian  road.  It  also  deserves  to  be  noticed,  that 
he  intended  to  dig  a  canal  across  the  isthmus  of 
Corinth,  but  as  the  emperor  Nero  had  entertained 
the  same  plan  without  being  able  to  execute  it, 
Atticus  gave  it  up  for  fear  of  exciting  jealousy  and 
envy.  His  wealth,  generosity,  and  still  more  his 
skill  as  a  rhetorician,  spread  his  fame  over  the 
whole  of  the  Roman  world.  He  is  believed  to 
have  died  at  the  age  of  76,  in  a.  d.  180. 

If  we  look  upon  Atticus  Herodes  as  a  man,  it 
must  be  owned  that  there  scarcely  ever  was  a 
wealthy  person  who  spent  his  property  in  a  more 
generous,  noble,  and  disinterested  manner.  The 
Athenians  appear  to  have  felt  at  last  their  own  in¬ 
gratitude  ;  for,  after  his  death,  when  his  freedmen 
wanted  to  bury  him,  according  to  his  own  request, 
at  Marathon,  the  Athenians  took  away  his  body, 
and  buried  it  in  the  city,  where  the  rhetorician 
Adrianus  delivered  the  funeral  oration  over  it. 
Atticus’s  greatest  ambition  was  to  shine  as  a  rhe¬ 
torician;  and  this  ambition  was  indeed  so  strong, 
that  on  one  occasion,  in  his  early  life,  when  he  had 
delivered  an  oration  before  the  emperor  Hadrian, 
who  was  then  in  Pannonia,  he  was  on  the  point  of 
throwing  himself  into  the  Danube  because  his  at¬ 
tempt  at  speaking  had  been  unsuccessful.  This 
failure,  however,  appears  to  have  proved  a  stimulus 
to  him,  and  he  became  the  greatest  rhetorician  of 
his  century.  His  success  as  a  teacher  is  sufficiently 
attested  by  the  great  number  of  his  pupils,  most  of 
whom  attained  some  degree  of  eminence.  His  own 
orations,  which  were  delivered  extempore  and  with¬ 
out  preparation,  are  said  to  have  excelled  those  of 
all  his  contemporaries  by  the  dignity,  fulness,  and 
elegance  of  the  style.  (Gell.  i.  2,  ix.  2,  xix.  12.) 
Philostratus  praises  his  oratory  for  its  pleasing  and 
harmonious  flow,  as  well  as  for  its  simplicity  and 
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power.  The  loss  of  the  works  of  Atticus  renders 
it  impossible  for  us  to  form  an  independent  opinion, 
and  even  if  they  had  come  down  to  us,  it  is  doubt¬ 
ful  whether  we  could  judge  of  them  as  favourably 
as  the  ancients  did  ;  for  we  know,  that  although  he 
did  not  neglect  the  study  of  the  best  Attic  orators, 
yet  he  took  Critias  as  his  great  model.  Among  his 
numerous  works  the  following  only  are  specified  by 
the  ancients  :  1.  Aoyoi  avTocrx.e$ioi,  or  speeches 
which  he  had  delivered  extempore.  2.  AtaAe'l eis, 
treatises  or  dialogues,  one  of  which  was  probably 
the  one  mentioned  in  the  Etymologicum  Magnum 
(s.  v.dpcnpv )  it epl  y apov  avp§ui<ieoos.  3. 5E cpripepides, 
or  diaries.  4.  ’EmaToXa'i.  All  these  works  are  now 
lost.  There  exists  an  oration  rr epl  ir oXltAo.s,  in 
which  the  Thebans  are  called  upon  to  join  the  Pe¬ 
loponnesians  in  preparing  for  war  against  Archelaus, 
king  of  Macedonia,  and  which  has  come  down  to 
us  under  the  name  of  Atticus  Herodes.  But  the 
genuineness  of  this  declamation  is  very  doubtful ; 
at  any  rate  it  has  very  little  of  the  character  which 
the  ancients  attribute  to  the  oratory  of  Atticus. 
The  “  Defensio  Palamedis,”  a  declamation  usually 
ascribed  to  Gorgias  the  Sophist,  has  lately  been  at¬ 
tributed  to  Atticus  Herodes  by  H.  E.  Foss  in  his 
dissertation  De  Gorgia  Leontino ,  &c.  Halae,  1828, 
8vo.  p.  100,  &c. ;  but  his  arguments  are  not  satis¬ 
factory.  The  declamation  irep\  iroMreias  is  printed 
in  the  collections  of  the  Greek  orators,  and  also  by 
R.  Fiorillo  in  his  Herodis  Attici  quae  supersunt, 
admonitionihus  illustr.,  Leipzig,  1801,  8vo.,  which 
work  contains  a  good  account  of  the  life  of  Atticus 
Herodes.  (Compare  Philostratus,  Pit.  Soph.  ii.  1 ; 
Suid.  s.v.  'Hpdbris;  Westermann,  Gesch.  der  Griech. 
Beredtsamk.  §  90.) 

At  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  1607, 
two  small  columns  with  inscriptions,  and  two  others 
of  Pentelic  marble  with  Greek  inscriptions,  were 
discovered  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Triopium,  the 
country  seat  of  Atticus,  about  three  miles  from 
Rome.  The  two  former  are  not  of  much  importance, 
but  the  two  latter  are  of  considerable  interest.  They 
are  written  in  hexameter  verse,  the  one  consisting 
of  thirty-nine  and  the  other  of  fifty-nine  lines. 
Some  have  thought,  that  Atticus  himself  was  the 
author  of  these  versified  inscriptions ;  but  at  the 
head  of  one  of  them  there  appears  the  name 
Map/ceAAou,  and,  as  the  style  and  diction  of  the 
other  closely  resemble  that  of  the  former,  it  has 
been  inferred,  that  both  are  the  productions  of 
Marcellus  of  Sida,  a  poet  and  physician  who  lived 
in  the  reign  of  M.  Aurelius.  These  inscriptions, 
which  are  known  by  the  name  of  the  Triopian  in¬ 
scriptions,  have  often  been  printed  and  discussed, 
as  by  Visconti  ( Inscrizioni  grecche  Triopee ,  con 
versioni  ed  osservazioni,  Rome,  1794,  fob),  Fiorillo 
(be.),  in  Brunck’s  Analecta  (ii.  302),  and  in  the 
Greek  Anthology.  ( Append .  50  and  51,  ed.  Tauch- 
nitz.)  [L.  S.] 

A'TTICUS,  NUME'RIUS,  a  senator  and  a 
man  of  praetorian  rank,  who  swore  that  after  the 
death  of  Augustus  he  saw  the  emperor  ascending 
up  to  heaven.  (Dion  Cass.  lvi.  46  ;  Suet.  Aug.  100.) 

A'TTICUS,  a  Platonic  philosopher,  lived  in 
the  second  century  of  the  Christian  era,  under  the 
emperor  M.  Aurelius.  (Syncell.  vol.  i.  p.  666,  ed. 
Dindorf.)  Eusebius  has  preserved  ( Praep .  Ev. 
xv.  4 — 9,  &c.)  some  extracts  from  his  works,  in 
which  he  defends  the  Platonic  philosophy  against 
Aristotle.  Porphyry  (Pit.  Ploiin.  c.  14)  makes 
mention  of  the  inrop.vrip.aTa  of  a  Platonic  Atticus, 
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but  they  may  have  been  written  by  Herodes 
Atticus. 

A'TTICUS,  T.  POMPO'NIUS,  was  bom  at 
Rome,  b.  c.  109,  three  years  before  Cicero, 
and  was  descended  from  one  of  the  most  an¬ 
cient  equestrian  families  in  the  state.  His 
proper  name  after  his  adoption  by  Q.  Caecilius, 
the  brother  of  his  mother,  was  Q.  Caecilius  Q.  F. 
Pomponianus  Atticus,  by  which  name  Cicero  ad¬ 
dressed  him  when  he  congratulated  him  on  his  acces¬ 
sion  to  the  inheritance  of  his  uncle.  (Ad  Alt.  iii. 
20.)  His  surname,  Atticus,  was  probably  given 
him  on  account  of  his  long  residence  in  Athens 
and  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Greek  lan¬ 
guage  and  literature. 

His  father,  T.  Pomponius,  was  a  man  of  culti¬ 
vated  mind  ;  and  as  he  possessed  considerable  pro¬ 
perty,  he  gave  his  son  a  liberal  education.  He  was 
educated  along  with  L.  Torquatus,  the  younger  C. 
Marius,  and  M.  Cicero,  and  was  distinguished 
above  all  his  school-fellows  by  the  rapid  progress 
which  he  made  in  his  studies.  His  father  died 
when  he  was  still  young;  and  shortly  after  his 
father’s  death  the  first  civil  war  broke  out.  Atticus 
was  connected  by  ties  both  of  affinity  and  friend¬ 
ship  with  the  Marian  party  ;  for  his  cousin  Anicia 
had  married  the  brother  of  the  tribune,  P.  Sulpicius 
Rufus,  one  of  the  chief  opponents  of  Sulla,  and 
Atticus  himself  was  a  personal  friend  of  his  old 
school-fellow,  the  younger  Marius.  He  resolved, 
however,  to  take  no  part  in  the  contest,  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  withdrew  to  Athens  in  b.  c.  85,  with 
the  greater  part  of  his  moveable  property,  under 
the  pretext  of  prosecuting  his  studies.  The  de¬ 
termination  which  he  came  to  on  this  occasion,  he 
steadily  adhered  to  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  Con¬ 
tented  with  his  equestrian  rank,  he  abstained 
from  suing  for  public  honours,  and  would  not 
mix  himself  up  with  any  of  the  political  parties 
into  which  all  classes  were  divided  for  the  next 
fifty  years.  But  notwithstanding  this,  he  lived  on 
the  most  intimate  terms  with  the  most  distinguish¬ 
ed  men  of  all  parties;  and  there  seems  to  have 
been  a  certain  charm  in  his  manners  and  conver¬ 
sation  which  captivated  all  who  had  intercourse 
with  him.  Though  he  had  assisted  the  younger 
Marius  with  money  in  his  flight,  Sulla  was  so 
much  pleased  with  him  on  his  visit  to  Athens  in 
b.  c.  84,  after  the  Mithridatic  war,  that  he  wished 
to  take  him  with  him  to  Rome  ;  and  on  Atticus 
desiring  to  remain  in  Athens,  Sulla  presented  him 
with  all  the  presents  he  had  received  during  his 
stay  in  that  city.  Atticus  enjoyed  also  the  friend¬ 
ship  of  Caesar  and  Pompey,  Brutus  and  Cassius, 
Antony  and  Octavianus.  But  the  most  intimate 
of  all  his  friends  was  Cicero,  whose  correspondence 
with  him,  beginning  in  the  year  b.  c.  68  and  con¬ 
tinued  down  to  Cicero’s  death,  supplies  us  with 
various  particulars  respecting  the  life  of  Atticus, 
the  most  important  of  which  are  given  in  the  article 
Cicero.  Atticus  did  not  return  to  Rome  till  b.  c. 
65,  when  political  affairs  had  become  more  settled ; 
and  the  day  of  his  departure  was  one  of  general 
mourning  among  the  Athenians,  whom  he  had 
assisted  with  loans  of  money,  and  benefited  in 
various  ways.  During  his  residence  at  Athens,  he 
purchased  an  estate  at  Buthrotum  in  Epeirus,  in 
which  place,  as  well  as  at  Athens  and  afterwards 
at  Rome,  he  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  time, 
engaged  in  literary  pursuits  and  commercial  under¬ 
takings.  He  died  in  b.  c.  32,  at  the  age  of  77,  of 
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voluntary  starvation,  when  he  found  that  he  was 
attacked  by  an  incurable  illness.  His  wife  Pilia, 
to  whom  he  was  married  on  the  12th  of  February, 
B.  c.  56,  when  he  was  fifty- three  years  of  age, 
bore  him  only  one  child,  a  daughter,  Pomponia  or 
Caecilia,  whom  Cicero  sometimes  calls  Attica  and 
Atticula.  (Ad  Att.  vi.  5,  xii.  1,  xiii.  5,  &c.) 
Through  the  influence  of  Antony,  Pomponia  was 
married  in  the  life-time  of  her  father,  probably  in 
B.  c.  36,  to  M.  Vipsanius  Agrippa,  the  minister  of 
Augustus  ;  and  the  issue  of  this  marriage,  Vipsania 
Agrippina,  was  married  to  Tiberius,  afterwards 
emperor,  by  whom  she  became  the  mother  of 
Drusus.  The  sister  of  Atticus,  Pomponia,  was 
married  to  Q.  Cicero,  the  brother  of  the  orator  ;  but 
the  marriage  was  not  a  happy  one,  and  the  quarrels 
of  Pomponia  and  her  husband  gave  considerable 
trouble  and  vexation  to  Atticus  and  M.  Cicero. 

The  life  of  Atticus  by  Cornelius  Nepos,  of  which 
the  greater  part  was  composed  while  Atticus  was 
still  alive  (Nepos,  19),  is  to  be  regarded  rather  as 
a  panegyric  upon  an  intimate  friend  (Nepos,  13, 
&c.;  comp.  Cic.  ad  Att.  xvi.  5,  14),  than  strictly 
speaking  a  biography.  According  to  Nepos,  the 
personal  character  of  Atticus  was  faultless  ;  and 
though  we  cannot  trust  implicitly  to  the  partial 
statements  of  his  panegyrist,  yet  Atticus  could  not 
have  gained  and  preserved  the  affection  of  so  many 
of  his  contemporaries  without  possessing  amiable 
qualities  of  no  ordinary  kind. 

In  philosophy  Atticus  belonged  to  the  Epicurean 
sect,  and  had  studied  it  under  Phaedrus,  Zenon, 
and  Patron,  in  Athens,  and  Saufeius,  in  Rome. 
His  studies,  however,  were  by  no  means  confined 
to  philosophy.  He  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  whole  circle  of  Greek  and  Roman  literature  ; 
he  spoke  and  wrote  Greek  like  a  native,  and  was  a 
thorough  master  of  his  own  language.  So  high  an 
opinion  was  entertained  of  his  taste  and  critical 
acumen,  that  many  of  his  friends,  especially  Cicero, 
were  accustomed  to  send  him  their  works  for  revi¬ 
sion  and  correction,  and  were  most  anxious  to  se¬ 
cure  his  approbation  and  favour.  It  is  therefore 
the  more  to  be  regretted  that  none  of  his  own  writ¬ 
ings  have  come  down  to  us.  Of  these  the  most 
important  was  one  in  a  single  book,  entitled  An- 
nalis ,  which  contained  an  epitome  of  Roman  his¬ 
tory  from  the  earliest  period  to  his  own  time,  ar¬ 
ranged  according  to  years.  (Cic.  ad  Att.  xii.  23, 
Orat.  34  ;  Ascon.  in  Pison.  p.  13,  in  Cornel,  p.  76, 
ed.  Orelli;  Nepos,  Hannib.  13,  Attic.  8.)  This 
work  was  particularly  valuable  for  the  history  of 
the  ancient  Roman  families ;  and  he  had  such  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  this  subject,  that  he 
was  requested  by  many  of  his  contemporaries  to 
draw  up  genealogical  tables  of  their  families,  speci¬ 
fying  with  dates  the  various  public  offices  which 
each  had  held.  He  accordingly  drew  up  such  ta¬ 
bles  for  the  Junii,  Marcelli,  Fabii,  Aemilii,  and 
others  ;  and  he  also  wrote  inscriptions  in  verse  to  be 
placed  under  the  statues  of  distinguished  men,  in 
which  he  happily  described  in  four  or  five  lines 
their  achievements  and  public  offices.  In  addition 
to  these,  we  have  frequent  mention  of  his  letters, 
and  of  a  history  of  Cicero’s  consulship,  in  Greek, 
written  in  a  plain  and  inartificial  style.  (Cic.  ad. 
Att.  ii.  1.) 

Atticus  was  very  wealthy.  His  father  left  him 
two  millions  of  sesterces,  and  his  uncle  Caecilius 
about  ten  (Nepos,  5,  14);  and  this  property  he 
greatly  increased  by  his  mercantile  speculations. 


Being  a  member  of  the  equestrian  order,  he  was 
able  to  invest  large  sums  of  money  in  the  various 
corporations  which  farmed  the  public  revenues  ;  and 
he  also  derived  great  profits  from  advancing  his 
money  upon  interest.  In  addition  to  this,  he  was 
economical  in  all  his  habits  ;  his  monthly  expendi¬ 
ture  was  small,  and  his  slaves  brought  him  in 
a  considerable  sum  of  money.  He  had  a  large 
number  carefully  educated  in  his  own  house,  whom 
he  employed  in  transcribing  books.  He  was  thus 
enabled  to  procure  a  library  for  himself  at  a  compa¬ 
ratively  small  cost,  and  to  supply  the  public  with 
books  at  a  profit.  Atticus,  in  fact,  neglected  no 
means  of  making  money.  We  read,  for  instance, 
of  his  purchasing  a  set  of  gladiators,  in  order  to  let 
them  out  to  magistrates  and  others  who  wished  to 
exhibit  games.  (Cic.  ad  Att.  iv.  4,  b.) 

(Hiillemann,  Diatribe  in  T.  Pomponium  A  tticurn, 
Traj.  ad  Rhen.  1838;  Drumann’s  Rom ,  vol.  v.) 

A'TTICUS,  C.  QUI'NCTIUS,  consul  suffectus 
from  the  first  of  November,  a.  d.  69,  declared  in 
favour  of  Vespasian  at  Rome,  and  with  the  other 
partisans  of  Vespasian  seized  the  Capitol.  Here 
they  were  attacked  by  the  soldiers  of  Vitellius  ; 
the  Capitol  was  burnt  down,  and  Atticus,  with 
most  of  the  other  leaders  of  his  party,  taken 
prisoner.  Atticus  was  not  put  to  death  by  Vitel¬ 
lius  ;  and  probably  in  order  to  obtain  the  pardon 
of  the  emperor,  he  admitted  that  he  had  set  fire  to 
the  Capitol,  as  Vitellius  was  anxious  that  his  party 
should  not  bear  the  odium  of  this  deed.  (Tac. 
Hist.  iii.  73 — 75  ;  Dion  Cass.  lxv.  17.) 

A'TTICUS,  M.  VESTI'NUS,  was  consul  in 
the  year  (a.  d.  65)  in  which  the  conspiracy  of 
Piso  was  formed  against  Nero.  Atticus  was  a 
man  of  firm  character,  and  possessed  great  natural 
talents;  Piso  was  afraid  lest  he  might  restore 
liberty  or  proclaim  some  one  emperor.  Although 
innocent  he  was  put  to  death  by  Nero  on  the 
detection  of  the  conspiracy.  Atticus  had  been 
very  intimate  with  the  emperor,  but  had  incurred 
his  hatred,  as  he  had  taken  no  pains  to  disguise 
the  contempt  in  which  he  held  the  emperor.  He 
had  still  further  increased  the  emperor’s  hatred  by 
marrying  Statilia  Messallina,  although  he  knew 
that  Nero  was  among  her  lovers.  (Tac.  Ann.  xv. 
48,  52,  68,  69.) 

A'TTICUS,  VIPSA'NIUS,  a  disciple  of  Apol- 
lodorus  of  Pergamus.  (Senec.  Controv.  ii.  13.  p. 
184.)  As  he  is  mentioned  only  in  this  passage  of 
Seneca,  his  name  has  given  rise  to  considerable 
dispute.  Spalding  (ad  Quintil.  iii.  1.  §  18)  conjec¬ 
tures  that  he  was  the  son  of  M.  Vipsanius  Agrippa, 
who  married  the  daughter  ofT.  Pomponius  Atticus, 
and  that  he  had  the  surname  of  Atticus  in  honour 
of  his  grandfather.  Frandsen  (M.  Vipsanius 
Agrippa ,  p.  228),  on  the  other  hand,  supposes  him 
to  have  been  the  father  of  Vipsanius  Agrippa.  But 
both  of  these  conjectures  are  unsupported  by  any 
evidence,  and  are  in  themselves  improbable.  We 
are  more  inclined  to  adopt  Weichert’s  opinion 
(Caes.  Augusti,  Sfc.  Reliquae ,  p.  83),  that,  consider¬ 
ing  the  imperfect  state  of  Seneca’s  text,  we  ought 
to  read  Dionysius  in  this  passage  instead  of  Vip¬ 
sanius.  [Atticus,  Dionysius.]  (Comp.  Piderit, 
De  Apollodoro  Pergameno,  S(c.  p.  16,  &c.) 

A'TTILA  (’AmjAas  or’ATrtAas,  German, Etzel, 
Hungarian,  Ethde)*  king  of  the  Huns,  remarkable 

*  Luden  ( Teutsch.  Gescli.  ii. p.  568)  conjectures  that 
these  were  all  German  titles  of  honour  given  to  him. 


* 
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as  being  the  most  formidable  of  the  invaders  of  the 
Roman  empire,  and  (except  Radagaisus)  the  only 
one  of  them  who  was  not  only  a  barbarian,  but  a 
savage  and  a  heathen,  and  as  the  only  conqueror 
of  ancient  or  modern  times  who  has  united  under 
his  rule  the  German  and  Sclavonic  nations.  He 
was  the  son  of  Mundzuk,  descended  from  the  an¬ 
cient  kings  of  the  Huns,  and  with  his  brother 
Bleda,  in  German  Blodel  (who  died,  according 
to  Jornandes,  by  his  hand,  in  A.  d.  445),  at¬ 
tained  in  A.  D.  434  to  the  sovereignty  of  all  the 
northern  tribes  between  the  frontier  of  Gaul  and 
the  frontier  of  China  (see  Desguignes,  Hist,  des 
Huns,  vol.  ii.  pp.  295-301),  and  to  the  command 
of  an  army  of  at  least  500,000  barbarians.  (Jor¬ 
nandes,  Reb.  Get.  cc.  35,  37,  49.)  In  this  position, 
partly  from  the  real  terror  which  it  inspired,  partly 
from  his  own  endeavours  to  invest  himself  in  the 
eyes  of  Christendom  with  the  dreadful  character  of 
the  predicted  Antichrist  (see  Herbert,  Attila,  p. 
360),  and  in  the  eyes  of  his  own  countrymen  with 
the  invincible  attributes  attendant  on  the  possessor 
of  the  miraculous  sword  of  the  Scythian  god  of  war 
(Jornandes,  Reb.  Get.  35),  he  gradually  concentrated 
upon  himself  the  awe  and  fear  of  the  whole  an-, 
cient  world,  which  ultimately  expressed  itself  by 
affixing  to  his  name  the  well-known  epithet  of 
“the  Scourge  of  God.”  The  word  seems  to  have 
been  used  generally  at  the  time  to  denote  the  bar¬ 
barian  invaders,  but  it  is  not  applied  directly  to 
Attila  in  any  author  prior  to  the  Hungarian  Chro¬ 
nicles,  which  first  relate  the  story  of  his  receiving 
the  name  from  a  hermit  in  Gaul.  The  earliest 
contemporary  approaches  to  it  are  in  a  passage  in 
Isidore’s  Chronicle,  speaking  of  the  Huns  as  “virga 
Dei,”  and  in  an  inscription  at  Aquileia,  written  a 
short  time  before  the  siege  in  451  (see  Herbert, 
Attila ,  p.  486),  in  which  they  are  described  as 
“imminentia  peccatorum  flagella.” 

His  career  divides  itself  into  two  parts.  The 
first  (a.  d.  445 — -450)  consists  of  the  ravage  of 
the  Eastern  empire  between  the  Euxine  and 
the  Adriatic  and  the  negotiations  with  Theo¬ 
dosius  II.,  which  followed  upon  it,  and  which 
were  rendered  remarkable  by  the  resistance  of 
Azimus  (Priscus,  cc.  35,  36),  by  the  embassy 
from  Constantinople  to  the  royal  village  beyond 
the  Danube,  and  the  discovery  of  the  treacherous 
design  of  the  emperor  against  his  life.  (Ib.  37-72.) 
They  were  ended  by  a  treaty  which  ceded  to  Attila 
a  large  territory  south  of  the  Danube,  an  annual 
tribute,  and  the  claims  which  he  made  for  the  sur¬ 
render  of  the  deserters  from  his  army.  (Ib.  34-37.) 

The  invasion  of  the  Western  empire  (a.  d.  450- 
453)  was  grounded  on  various  pretexts,  of  which 
the  chief  were  the  refusal  of  the  Eastern  emperor, 
Marcian,  the  successor  of  Theodosius  II.,  to  pay 
the  above-mentioned  tribute  (Priscus,  39,  72),  and 
the  rejection  by  the  Western  emperor  Valentinian 
III.  of  his  proposals  of  marriage  to  his  sister  Ho- 
noria.  (Jornandes,  Regn.  Succ.  97,  Reb.  Get.  42.) 
Its  particular  direction  was  determined  by  his  alli¬ 
ance  with  the  Vandals  and  Franks,  whose  domi¬ 
nion  in  Spain  and  Gaul  was  threatened  by  Aetius 
and  Theodoric.  With  an  immense  army  composed 
of  various  nations,  he  crossed  the  Rhine  at  Stras- 
burg,  which  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from 
his  having  made  it  a  place  of  thoroughfare  (Klemm, 
Attila ,  p.  175),  and  marched  upon  Orleans.  From 
hence  he  was  driven,  by  the  arrival  of  Aetius,  to 
the  plains  of  Chalons  on  the  Marne,  where  he  was 
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defeated  in  the  last  great  battle  ever  fought  by  the 
Romans,  and  in  which  there  fell  252,000  (Jornan¬ 
des,  Reb.  Get.  42)  or  300,000  men.  (Idatius  and 
Isidore.)  He  retired  by  way  of  Troyes,  Cologne, 
and  Thuringia,  to  one  of  his  cities  on  the  Danube, 
and  having  there  recruited  his  forces,  crossed  the 
Alps  in  A.  D.  451,  laid  siege  to  Aquileia,  then  the 
second  city  in  Italy,  and  at  length  took  and  ut¬ 
terly  destroyed  it.  After  ravaging  the  whole  of 
Lombardy,  he  was  then  preparing  to  march  upon 
Rome,  when  he  was  suddenly  diverted  from  his 
purpose,  partly  perhaps  by  the  diseases  which  had 
begun  to  waste  his  army,  partly  by  the  fear  in¬ 
stilled  into  his  mind  that  he,  like  Alaric,  could  not 
survive  an  attack  upon  the  city,  but  ostensibly  and 
chiefly  by  his  celebrated  interview  with  Pope  Leo 
the  Great  and  the  senator  Avienus  at  Peschiera  or 
Governolo  on  the  banks  of  the  Mincius.  (Jornandes, 
Reb.  Get.  42.)  The  story  of  the  apparition  of  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul  rests  on  the  authority  of  an 
ancient  MS.  record  of  it  in  the  Roman  church,  and 
on  Paulus  Diaconus,  who  wrote  in  the  eighth  cen¬ 
tury,  and  who  mentions  only  St.  Peter.  (Baronius, 
Ann.  Eccl.  A.  d.  452.) 

He  accordingly  returned  to  his  palace  beyond 
the  Danube,  and  (if  we  except  the  doubtful  story 
in  Jornandes,  de  Reb.  Get.  43,  of  his  invasion  of  the 
Alani  and  repulse  by  Thorismund)  there  remained 
till  on  the  night  of  his  marriage  with  a  beau¬ 
tiful  girl,  variously  named  Hilda,  Ildico,  My’colth, 
the  last  of  his  innumerable  wives,  possibly  by  her 
hand  (Marcellin.  Chronieon ),  but  probably  by  the 
bursting  of  a  blood-vessel,  he  suddenly  expired, 
and  was  buried  according  to  the  ancient  and  savage 
customs  of  his  nation,  (a.  d.  454.)  The  instan¬ 
taneous  fall  of  his  empire  is  well  symbolized  in  the 
story  that,  on  that  same  night,  the  emperor 
Marcian  at  Constantinople  dreamed  that  he  saw 
the  bow  of  Attila  broken  asunder.  (Jornandes, 
Reb.  Get.  49.) 

In  person  Attila  was,  like  the  Mongolian  race  in 
general,  a  short  thickset  man,  of  stately’  gait,  with 
a  large  head,  dark  complexion,  flat  nose,  thin  beard, 
and  bald  with  the  exception  of  a  few  white  hairs, 
his  eyes  small,  but  of  great  brilliancy  and  quick¬ 
ness.  (Jornandes,  Reb.  Get.  11;  Priscus,  55.)  He 
is  distinguished  from  the  general  character  of  sa¬ 
vage  conquerors  only  by  the  gigantic  nature  of  his 
designs,  and  the  critical  era  at  which  he  appeared, 
— unless  we  add  also  the  magnanimity  which  he 
shewed  to  the  innocent  ambassador  of  Theodosius  II. 
on  discovering  the  emperor’s  plot  against  his  life, 
and  the  awe  with  which  he  was  inspired  by  the 
majesty  of  Pope  Leo  and  of  Rome.  Among  the 
few  personal  traits  recorded  of  him  may’  be  men¬ 
tioned  the  humorous  order  to  invert  the  picture 
at  Milan  which  represented  the  subjugation  of  the 
Scy’thians  to  the  Caesars  (Suidas,  s.v.  K opuKos);  the 
command  to  burn  the  poem  of  Marullus  at  Padua, 
who  had  referred  his  origin  to  the  gods  of  Greece 
and  Rome  (Hungarian  Chronicles,  as  quoted  by 
Herbert,  Attila,  p.  500);  the  readiness  with  which 
he  saw  in  the  flight  of  the  storks  from  Aquileia  a 
favourable  omen  for  the  approaching  end  of  the 
siege  (Jornandes,  Reb.  Get.  42  ;  Procop.  Bell.  Vand. 
i.  4);  the  stern  simplicity  of  his  diet,  and  the  im¬ 
moveable  gravity  which  he  alone  maintained  amidst 
the  uproar  of  his  wild  court,  unbending  only  to 
caress  and  pinch  the  cheek  of  his  favourite  boy, 
Irnac  (Priscus,  49 — 70);  the  preparation  of  the 
funeral  pile  on  which  to  burn  himself,  had  the 
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Romans  forced  his  camp  at  Chalons  (Jornandes, 

►  Reb.  Get.  40)  ;  the  saying,  that  no  fortress  could 
exist  in  the  empire,  if  he  wished  to  raze  it ;  and 
.  the  speech  at  Chalons,  recorded  by  Jornandes  ( Reb. 
Get.  39),  which  contains  parts  too  characteristic  to 
have  been  forged. 

The  only  permanent  monuments  of  his  career,  be- 
1  sides  its  destructiveness,  are  to  be  found  in  the  great 
3l  mound  which  he  raised  for  the  defence  of  his  army 
:  during  the  siege  of  Aquileia,  and  which  still  re¬ 
mains  at  Udine  (Herbert,  Attila ,  p.  489) ;  and  in¬ 
directly  in  the  foundation  of  Venice  by  the  Italian 
i  nobles  who  fled  from  his  ravages  in  a.  d.  451.  The 
i  partial  descent  of  the  Hungarians  from  the  rem¬ 
nant  of  his  army,  though  maintained  strenuously 
by  Hungarian  historians,  has  been  generally  doubt¬ 
ed  by  later  writers,  as  resting  on  insufficient  evi- 
'  dence. 

The  chief  historical  authority  for  his  life  is  Pris- 
i  cus,  either  as  preserved  in  Excerpt,  de  Legat.  33-76 

I  (in  the  Byzantine  historians),  or  retailed  to  us 
through  Jornandes.  {Reb.  Get.  32-50.)  But  he  has 
>!  also  become  the  centre  of  three  distinct  cycles  of 
ij  tradition,  which,  though  now  inseparably  blended 
I  with  fable,  furnish  glimpses  of  historical  truth. 
1.  The  Hungarian  Legends,  which  are  to  be  found 
in  the  life  of  him  by  Dalmatinus  and  Nicolaus 
fi  Olahus,  the  Enneads  of  Sabellicus  and  the  Decads 
of  Bonfinius, — none  of  which  are  earlier,  in  their 
■:  present  form,  than  the  twelfth  century. 

2.  The  Ecclesiastical  Legends,  which  relate  to 

ihis  invasion  of  Gaul,  and  which  are  to  be  found  in 
the  lives  of  St.  Anianus,  St.  Servatius,  St.  Geno- 
vefa,  St.  Lupus,  and  St.  Ursula,  in  the  Acta  Sanc¬ 
torum. 

ij  3.  The  German  Legends,  which  depart  more 
t  entirely  from  history,  and  are  to  be  found  in  the 

JNibelungen  Lied,  in  a  Latin  poem  on  Attila,  pub¬ 
lished  by  Fischer,  and,  as  Mr.  Herbert  supposes 
:  (p.  536),  in  the  romances  about  Arthur.  See  also 
1  ,  W.  Grimm’s  Heldensagen. 

In  modem  works,  a  short  account  is  given  in 
:  d  Gibbon  (cc.  34,  35),  Rotteck  (in  Ersch  and  Gruber’s 
; :  Encyclopadie),  and  a  most  elaborate  one  in  the 
motes  to  Mr.  Herbert’s  poem  of  Attila,  1838,  and 
in  Klemm’s  Attila,  1827.  Comp.  J.  v.  Midler,  At¬ 
tila  der  Held  des  funften  Jarh.  1806.  [A.  P.  S.] 

ATTILIA'NUS,  a  sculptor,  a  native  of  Aphro- 
disias.  One  of  his  productions,  a  statue  of  a 
1  muse,  is  in  the  museum  at  Florence.  (Winckel- 
mann,  vol.  vi.  pt.  2.  p.  341,  note.)  [C.  P.  M.j 
(  ATTI'LIUS.  [Atilius.] 

A'TTIUS.  [Accius  and  Atius.] 

A'TTIUS  or  ATTUS  NA'VIUS.  [Navius.] 
A'TTIUS  TU'LLIUS.  [Tullius.] 

ATTUS  CLAUSUS.  [Clausus  and  Clau- 
uia  Gens  ] 

ATTUS,  a  Sabine  praenomen.  (Val.  Max. 

.  Epit.  de  Nomin.) 

ATY'ANAS  {’Arvdvas),  the  son  of  IJippo- 
:  crates,  a  native  of  Adramyttium,  conquered  in 
i  boxing  in  the  Olympic  games,  B.  c.  72.  He  was 
afterwards  killed  by  pirates.  (Phlegon.  Trail,  ap. 
Phot,  Cod.  97,  p.  83,  b.,  40,  ed.  Bekk.  ;  Cic.  pro 
f  Elacc.  c.  1 3. ) 

ATY'MNIUS  (’Aru/mos  or  ''Arvg.uos),  a  son 
‘  °f  Zeus  and  Cassiopeia,  a  beautiful  boy,  who  was 
beloved  by  Sarpedon.  (Apollod.  iii.  1.  §  2.)  Others 
!  caU  him  a  son  of  Phoenix.  (Schol.  ad  Apollon,  ii. 
178.)  He  seems  to  have  been  worshipped  at  Gor- 
tyn  in  Crete  together  with  Europa.  (Iiock,  Greta, 
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i.  p.  105.)  Two  other  mythical  personages  of  this 
name  occur  in  Quint.  Smyrn.  iii.  300,  and  Horn.  II. 
xvi.  317,  &c.  [L.  S.] 

ATYS,  ATTYS,  ATTES,  ATTIS,  or  ATTIN 
(‘Art is,  vAtt vs,  ’At rrjs,  vAt tls  or  Am v).  1.  A 

son  of  Nana,  and  a  beautiful  shepherd  of  the  Phry¬ 
gian  town,  Celaenae.  (Theocr.  xx.  40;  Philostr. 
EpisL  39  ;  Tertul.  de  Nat.  1.)  His  story  is  related 
in  different  ways.  According  to  Ovid  {Fast.  iv. 
221),  Cybele  loved  the  beautiful  shepherd,  and 
made  him  her  own  priest  on  condition  that  he 
should  preserve  his  chastity  inviolate.  Atys  broke 
the  covenant  with  a  nymph,  the  daughter  of  the 
river-god  Sangarius,  and  was  thrown  by  the  god¬ 
dess  into  a  state  of  madness,  in  which  he  unmanned 
himself.  When- in  consequence  he  wanted  to  put 
an  end  to  his  life,  Cybele  changed  him  into  a  fir- 
tree,  which  henceforth  became  sacred  to  her,  and 
she  commanded  that,  in  future,  her  priests  should 
be  eunuchs.  (Compare  Arnob.  adv.  Gent.  v.  4,  and 
Agdistis.)  Another  story  relates,  that  Atys,  the 
priest  of  Cybele,  fled  into  a  forest  to  escape  the 
voluptuous  embraces  of  a  Phrygian  king,  but  that 
he  was  overtaken,  and  in  the  ensuing  struggle  un¬ 
manned  his  pursuer.  The  dying  king  avenged 
himself  by  inflicting  the  same  calamity  upon  Atys. 
Atys  was  found  by  the  priests  of  Cybele  under  a 
fir-tree,  at  the  moment  he  was  expiring.  They 
carried  him  into  the  temple  of  the  goddess,  and  en¬ 
deavoured  to  restore  him  to  life,  but  in  vain.  Cy¬ 
bele  ordained  that  the  death  of  Atys  should  be 
bewailed  every  year  in  solemn  lamentations,  and 
that  henceforth  her  priests  should  be  eunuchs. 
(TdAAoi,  Galli,  Serv.  ad  Aen.  ix.  116;  comp.  Lo- 
beck,  ad  Plirynich.  p.  273.)  A  third  account  says, 
that  Cybele,  when  exposed  by  her  father,  the  Phry¬ 
gian  king  Maeon,  was  fed  by  panthers  and  brought 
up  by  shepherdesses,  and  that  she  afterwards  se¬ 
cretly  married  Atys,  who  was  subsequently  called 
Papas.  At  this  moment,  Cybele  was  recognised 
and  kindly  received  by  her  parents ;  but  when  her 
connexion  with  Atys  became  known  to  them, 
Maeon  ordered  Attis,  and  the  shepherdesses  among 
whom  she  had  lived,  to  be  put  to  death.  Cybele, 
maddened  with  grief  at  this  act  of  her  father,  tra¬ 
versed  the  country  amid  loud  lamentations  and  the 
sound  of  cymbals.  Phrygia  was  now  visited  by 
an  epidemic  and  scarcity.  The  oracle  commanded 
that  Attis  should  be  buried,  and  divine  honours 
paid  to  Cybele ;  but  as  the  body  of  the  youth  was 
already  in  a  state  of  decomposition,  the  funeral  ho¬ 
nours  were  paid  to  an  image  of  him,  which  was 
made  as  a  substitute.  (Diod.  iii.  58,  &c.)  Accord¬ 
ing  to  a  fourth  story  related  by  Pausanias  (vii.  17. 
§  5),  Atys  was  a  son  of  the  Phrygian  king  Calaus, 
and  by  nature  incapable  of  propagating  his  race. 
When  he  had  grown  up,  he  went  to  Lydia,  where 
he  introduced  the  worship  of  Cybele.  The  grateful 
goddess  conceived  such  an  attachment  for  him,  that 
Zeus  in  his  anger  at  it,  sent  a  wild  boar  into  Lydia, 
which  killed  many  of  the  inhabitants,  and  among 
them  Atys  also.  Atys  was  believed  to  be  buried 
in  Pessinus  under  mount  Agdistis.  (Paus.  i.  4.  §  5.) 
He  was  worshipped  in  the  temples  of  Cybele  in 
common  with  this  goddess,  (vii.  20.  §  2;  Agdistis; 
Hesych.  s.  v.  Atttjs.)  In  works  of  art  he  is  re¬ 
presented  as  a  shepherd  with  flute  and  staff.  His 
worship  appears  to  have  been  introduced  into 
Greece  at  a  comparatively  late  period.  It  is  an 
ingenious  opinion  of  Bottiger  {Amalthea,  i.  p.  353, 
&c.),  that  the  mythus  of  Atys  represents  the  two- 
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fold  character  of  nature,  the  male  and  female,  con¬ 
centrated  in  one. 

2.  A  son  of  Manes,  king  of  the  Maeonians,  from 
whose  son  Lydus,  his  son  and  successor,  the  Maeo¬ 
nians  were  afterwards  called  Lydians.  (Herod,  i.  7, 
vii.  74.)  Herodotus  (i.  94  ;  comp.  Dionys.  Hal. 
A.  R.  i.  26,  28  ;  Tacit.  Annal.  iv.  55)  mentions 
Tyrrhenus  as  another  son  of  Atys  ;  and  in  another 
passage  (iv.  45),  he  speaks  of  Cotys  as  the  son  of 
Manes,  instead  of  Atys. 

3.  A  Latin  chief,  the  son  of  Alba,  and  father  of 
Capys,  from  whom  the  Latin  gens  Atia  derived  its 
origin,  and  from  whom  Augustus  was  believed  to 
be  descended  on  his  mother’s  side.  (Virg.  Aen.  v. 
568  ;  Liv.  i.  3  ;  Suet.  Aug.  4.) 

4.  A  son  of  Croesus.  [Adrastus.]  [L.  S.] 

AU'DATA  (AuSdra),  an  Illyrian,  the  first  wife 

of  Philip  of  Macedon,  by  whom  he  had  a  daughter, 
Cynna.  (Athen.  xiii.  p.  557,  c.) 

AUDE'NTIUS,  a  Spanish  bishop,  of  whom 
Gennadius  {de  Viris  Illustribus,  c.  14)  records,  that 
he  wrote  against  the  Manichaeans,  the  Sabellians, 
the  Arians,  and,  with  especial  energy,  against  the 
Photinians.  The  work  was  entitled  de  Fide  ad- 
versus  Haereticos.  Its  object  was  to  shew  that  the 
second  person  in  the  Trinity  is  co-eternal  with  the 
Father.  Audentius  is  styled  by  Trithemius  (< de 
Script.  Eccl.  ci.)  “  vir  in  divinis  scripturis  exerci- 
tatum  habens  ingenium.”  Cave  supposes  him  to 
have  flourished  about  A.  d.  260.  [J.  M.  M.] 

AUDO'LEON  {AvSoKeav  or  AilScoA 4av),  a  king 
of  Paeonia,  was  the  son  of  Agis.  He  was  a  con¬ 
temporary  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  was  the 
father  of  Ariston,  who  distinguished  himself  at  the 
battle  of  Guagamela,  and  of  a  daughter  who  married 
Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epeirus.  In  a  war  with  the 
Autoriatae  he  was  reduced  to  great  straits,  but  was 
succoured  by  Cassander.  (Diod.  xx.  19.)  [C.P.  M.] 


COIN  OF  AUDOLEON. 

AVENTINEN  SIS,  the  name  of  a  plebeian  fa¬ 
mily  of  the  Genucia  gens.  The  name  was  derived 
from  the  hill  Aventinus,  which  was  the  quarter  of 
Rome  peculiar  to  the  plebeians.  1  he  family  was 
descended  from  the  tribune  Cn.  Genucius,  who  was 
murdered  in  b.  c.  47  3. 

1.  L.  Genucius  M.  f.  Cn.  n.  Aventinensis, 
consul  b.  c.  365,  and  again  in  362,  was  killed  in 
battle  against  the  Hernicans  in  the  latter  of  these 
years,  and  his  army  routed.  His  defeat  and  death 
caused  the  patricians  great  joy,  as  he  was  the 
first  consul  Avho  had  marched  against  the  enemy 
with  plebeian  auspices.  (Liv.  vii.  1,  4,  6  ;  Diod. 
xv.  90,  xvi.  4  ;  Eutrop.  ii.  4  ;  Oros.  iii.  4 ;  Lyd. 
de  Mag.  i.  46.) 

2.  Cn.  Genucius  M.  f.  M.  n.  Aventinensis, 
consul  b.  c.  363,  in  which  year  the  senate  was 
chiefly  occupied  in  endeavouring  to  appease  the 
anger  of  the  gods.  (Liv.  vii.  3  ;  Diod.  xvi.  2.) 

3.  L.  Genucius  (Aventinensis),  tribune  of  the 
plebs,  b.  c.  342,  probably  belonged  to  this  family. 
He  brought  forward  a  law  for  the  abolition  of 
usury,  and  was  probably  the  author  of  many  of  the 
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other  reforms  in  the  same  year  mentioned  by  Livy, 
(vii.  42.) 

4.  L.  Genucius  (L.  f.  M.  n.)  Aventinensis, 
consul  B.  c.  303.  (Liv.  x.  1;  Diod.  xx.  102.) 

AVENTI'NUS,  a  son  of  Hercules  and  the 
priestess  Rhea.  (Virg.  Aen.  vii.  656.)  Servius  on 
this  passage  speaks  of  an  Aventinus,  a  king  of  the 
Aborigines,  who  was  killed  and  buried  on  the  hill 
afterwards  called  the  Aventine.  [L.  S.] 

AVENTI'NUS,  one  of  the  mythical  kings  of 
Alba,  who  was  buried  on  the  hill  which  was  after¬ 
wards  called  by  his  name.  He  is  said  to  have 
reigned  thirty-seven  years,  and  to  have  been  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Procas,  the  father  of  Amulius.  (Liv.  i. 

3 ;  Dionys.  i.  71;  Ov.  Fast.  iv.  51.) 

AVERNUS,  properly  speaking,  the  name  of  a 
lake  in  Campania,  which  the  Latin  poets  describe 
as  the  entrance  to  the  lower  world,  or  as  the  lower 
world  itself.  Here  we  have  only  to  mention,  that 
Avernus  was  also  regarded  as  a  divine  being ;  for 
Servius  {ad  Virg.  Georg,  ii.  161)  speaks  of  a  statue 
of  Avernus,  which  perspired  during  the  storm  after 
the  union  of  the  Avernian  and  Lucrinian  lakes,  and 
to  Avhich  expiatory  sacrifices  were  offered.  [L.  S.] 
AVERRUNCUS.  [Apotropaei.] 
AUFI'DIA  GENS,  plebeian,  was  not  known 
till  the  later  times  of  the  republic.  The  first  mem¬ 
ber  of  it,  who  obtained  the  consulship,  was  Cn. 
Aufidius  Orestes,  in  b.  c.  71.  Its  cognomens  are 
Lurco  and  Orestes:  for  those  who  occur  with¬ 
out  a  family-name,  see  Aufidius. 

AUFIDIENUS  RUFUS.  [Rufus.]; 

CN.  AUFIDIUS,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  b.  c. 
170,  accused  C.  Lucretius  Gallus  on  account  of  his 
oppression  of  the  Chalcidians.  (Liv.  xliii.  10.) 

CN.  AUFI'DIUS,  a  learned  historian  and  per¬ 
haps  a  jurist,  is  celebrated  in  some  of  the  extant 
works  of  Cicero  for  the  equanimity  with  which  he 
bore  blindness ;  and  we  find  from  St.  Jerome  {in 
Epitaph.  Nepotiani ,  Opp.  vol.  iv.  P.  ii.  p.  268,  ed.; 
Benedict.),  that  his  patience  was  also  recounted  m 
the  lost  treatise  de  Consolatione.  His  corporeal: 
blindness  did  not  quench  his  intellectual  vision. 
Bereaved  of  sight  and  advanced  in  age,  he  still  at¬ 
tended  his  duties,  and  spoke  in  the  senate,  andi 
found  means  to  write  a  Grecian  history.  Cicero 
states  ( Tusc.  Disp.  v.  38),  that  he  also  gave  advice: 
to  his  friends  {nec  amicis  deliberantibus  deerat ) ; 
and,  on  account  of  this  expression,  he  has  been 
ranked  by  some  legal  biographers  among  the  Roman 
jurists.  In  his  old  age,  he  adopted  Cn.  Aurelius 
Orestes,  who  consequently  took  the  name  of  Aufi-: 
dius  in  place  of  Aurelius.  This  precedent  has  been: 
quoted  (Cic .pro  Dom.  13)  to  shew  that  the  poweu 
of  adopting  does  not  legally  depend  on  the  power- 
of  begetting  children.  Aufidius  was  quaestor  B.  c.i 
119,  tribunus  plebis,  b.  c.  114,  and  finally  praetor: 
b.  c.  108,  about  two  years  before  the  birth  of  Cicero, ' 
who,  as  a  boy,  was  acquainted  with  the  old  blind 
scholar.  {DeFin.  v.  19.)  [J.T.G.] 

SEX.  AUFI'DIUS,  was  warmly  recommended 
by  Cicero  to  Cornificius,  proconsul  of  Africa,  in  B.  c.i 
43.  (Ad  Fam.  x ii.  26,  27.)  . 

T.  AUFI'DIUS,  a  jurist,  the  brother  of  MJ’ 
Virgilius,  who  accused  Sulla  E.  c.  86.  It  was  pro-: 
bably  the  jurist  who  was  quaestor  b.  c.  84,  anoi 
who  was  afterwards  praetor  of  Asia.  (Cic .proFlaci 
19.)  He  may  also  have  been  the  Aufidius  onca 
talked  of  as  one  of  Cicero’s  competitors  for  the  coin 
sulship,  b.  c.  63.  (Cic.  ad  Alt.  i.  1.)  In  pleading 
private  causes,  he  imitated  the  manner  of  T.  Ju-h 
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ventius  and  his  disciple,  P.  Orbius,  both  of  whom 
were  sound  lawyers  and  shrewd  but  unimpassioned 
speakers.  Cicero,  in  whose  lifetime  he  died  at  a 
very  advanced  age,  mentions  him  rather  slightingly 
as  a  good  and  harmless  man,  but  no  great  orator. 
(Brutus,  48.)  [J.  T.  G.] 

T.  AUFI'DIUS,  a  physician,  who  was  a  native 
of  Sicily  and  a  pupil  of  Asclepiades  of  Bithynia, 
and  who  therefore  lived  in  the  first  century  B.  c. 
(Steph.  Byz.  s.  v.  A vppax^ov.)  He  is  probably  the 
same  person  who  is  quoted  by  Caelius  Aurelianus 
by  the  name  of  Titus  only,  and  who  wrote  a  work 
On  the  Soul  and  another  On  Chronic  Diseases ,  con¬ 
sisting  of  at  least  two  books.  ( Acut .  Morh.  ii.  29, 
p.  144;  Morb.  Chron.  i.  5,  p.  339.)  [W.A.  G.] 

AUFI'DIUS  BASSUS.  [Bassus.] 
AUFI'DIUS  CHIUS,  a  jurist,  who  is  known 
only  from  the  so-called  Vaticana  Fragmenta ,  first 
published  by  Mai  in  1823  along  with  fragments  of 
Symmachus  and  other  newly-discovered  remains  of 
antiquity.  In  Vat .  Frag.  §  77,  an  opinion  of  Ati- 
licinus  is  cited  from  Aufidius  Chius ;  hence  it  is 
plain  that  this  Aufidius  could  be  neither  Namusa 
nor  Tucca,  the  disciples  of  Servius,  for  they  lived 
long  before  Atilicinus.  The  Chian  may  possibly 
be  identified  with  Titus  or  Titus  Aufidius,  who 
was  consul  under  Hadrian,  and  is  mentioned  in  the 
preamble  of  a  senatusconsultum  which  is  cited  in 
Dig.  5.  tit.  3.  s.  20  [22].  §  6.  (Bruns,  Quid  con- 
ferant  Vaticana  Fragmenta  ad  melius  cognoscendum 
jus  Romanum,  p.  16,  Tubingae,  1842.)  [J.T.G.] 

AUFI'DIUS  NAMUSA.  [Namusa.] 
AUFI'DIUS  TUCCA.  [Tucca.] 
AU'GARUS.  [Acbarus.] 

AUGE  or  AUGEIA  (Avyg  or  Avyda),  a  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Aleus  and  Neaera,  was  a  priestess  of  Athena, 
and  having  become  by  Heracles  the  mother  of  a 
son,  she  concealed  him  in  the  temple  of  the  god¬ 
dess.  In  consequence  of  this  profanation  of  the 
sanctuary,  the  country  was  visited  by  a  scarcity ; 
and  when  Aleus  was  informed  by  an  oracle  that 
the  temple  of  Athena  was  profaned  by  something 
unholy,  he  searched  and  found  the  child  in  it,  and 
ordered  him  to  be  exposed  on  mount  Parthenion, 
where  he  was  suckled  by  a  stag  (eA acfros),  whence 
the  boy  derived  the  name  of  Telephus.  Auge  was 
surrendered  to  Nauplius,  who  was  to  kill  her,  but 
he  gave  her  to  Teuthras,  king  of  the  Mysians, 
who  made  her  his  wife.  (Apollod.  ii.  7.  §  4,  iii. 
9.  §  1.)  The  same  story  is  related  with  some 
modifications  by  Pausanias  (viii.  4.  §  6,  48.  §  5), 
Diodorus  (iv.  33),  Hyginus  (Fab.  99),  and  Tzetzes 
(ad  Lycoph.  206).  Respecting  her  subsequent 
meeting  with  her  son  Telephus,  see  Telephus. 
Her  tomb  was  shewn  in  the  time  of  Pausanias 
(viii.  4.  §  6 )  at  Pergamus  in  Mysia.  Auge  Avas 
represented  by  Polygnotus  in  the  Lesche  of  Delphi, 
(x.  28.  §  4.)  Another  mythical  personage  of  this 
name,  one  of  the  Horae,  occurs  in  Hyginus.  (Fab. 
183.)  [L.  S.] 

AU'GEAS  or  AUGEIAS  (Avyeasov  Avyeias), 
a  son  of  Phorbas  and  Hermione,  and  king  of 
the  Epeians  in  Elis.  According  to  some  accounts 
he  was  a  son  of  Eleios  or  Helios  or  Poseidon. 
(Paus.  v.  1.  §  7  ;  Apollod.  ii.  5.  ■§  5  ;  Schol.  ad 
Apollon,  i.  172.)  His  mother,  too,  is  not  the 
same  in  all  traditions,  for  some  call  her  Iphiboe  or 
Naupidame.  (Tzetz.  ad  Lycoph.  41 ;  Hygin.  Fab. 
14.)  He  is  mentioned  among  the  Argonauts,  but 
he  is  more  celebrated  in  ancient  story  on  account 
of  his  connexion  with  Heracles,  one  of  whose 


labours,  imposed  upon  him  by  Eurystheus,  was 
to  clear  in  one  day  the  stables  of  Augeas,  who 
kept  in  them  a  large  number  of  oxen.  Heracles 
was  to  have  the  tenth  part  of  the  oxen  as  his  re¬ 
ward,  but  when  the  hero  had  accomplished  his 
task  by  leading  the  rivers  Alpheus  and  Peneus 
through  the  stables,  Augeas  refused  to  keep  his 
promise.  Heracles,  therefore,  made  Avar  upon 
him,  Avhich  terminated  in  his  death  and  that  of  his 
sons,  with  the  exception  of  one,  Phyleus,  whom 
Heracles  placed  on  the  throne  of  his  father.  (Apol¬ 
lod.  1.  c. ;  ii.  7.  §  2  ;  Diod.  iv.  13,  33  ;  Theocrit. 
Idyll.  25.)  Another  tradition  preserved  in  Pau¬ 
sanias  (v.  3.  §  4,  4.  §  1)  represents  Augeas  as 
dying  a  natural  death  at  an  advanced  age,  and  as 
receiving  heroic  honours  from  Oxylus.  [L.  S.] 

AU'GEAS  or  AU'GIAS  (Ai^e'as  or  Avylas), 
an  Athenian  poet  of  the  middle  comedy.  Suidas 
(s.  u.)  and  Eudocia  (p.  69)  mention  the  following 
plays  of  his  :  ‘'Aypoucos,  A  is,  Kar  ypougevos,  and 
Uopcpvpa.  He  appears  likewise  to  have  Avritten 
epic  poems,  and  to  have  borrowed  from  Antimachus 
of  Teos.  (Fabric.  Bibl.  Graec.  ii.  p.  425.  [C.P.M.] 

AUGURI'NUS,  the  name  of  families  in  the 
Genucia  and  Minucia  gentes.  The  word  is  evi¬ 
dently  derived  from  augur. 

I.  Genucii  Augur  ini. 

They  must  originally  have  been  patricians,  as  we 
find  consuls  of  this  family  long  before  the  consulship 
Avas  open  to  the  plebeians.  But  here  a  difficulty 
arises.  Livy  calls  (v.  13,  18)  Cn.  Genucius,  who 
was  consular  tribune  in  b.  c.  399  and  again  in  396, 
a  plebeian,  and  Ave  learn  from  the  Capitoline  Fasti 
that  his  surname  was  Augurinus.  Now  if  Livy 
and  the  Capitoline  Fasti  are  both  right,  the 
Genucii  Augurini  must  have  gone  over  to  the 
plebeians,  as  the  Minucii  Augurini  did.  It  is 
possible,  however,  that  Augurinus  in  the  Capitoline 
Fasti  may  be  a  mistake  for  Aventinensis,  which 
Ave  know  was  a  plebeian  family  of  the  same  gens. 
[Aventinensis.] 

1.  T.  Genucius  L.  f.  L.  n.  Augurinus,  con¬ 
sul  b.  c.  451,  abdicated  his  office  and  was  made  a 
member  of  the  first  decemvirate.  (Lhr.  iii.  33  ; 
Dionys.  x.  54,  56;  Zonar.  vii.  18.)  Fie  was  not 
included  in  the  second.  In  the  contests  in  445 
respecting  the  admission  of  the  plebs  to  the  consul¬ 
ship,  which  ended  in  the  institution  of  the  consular 
tribunate,  Augurinus  recommended  the  patricians 
to  make  some  concessions.  (Dionys.  xi.  60.) 

2.  M.  Genucius  L.  f.  L.  n.  Augurinus,  brother 
of  the  preceding  (Dionys.  xi.  60),  consul  B.  c.  445, 
in  which  year  the  consular  tribunate  was  instituted, 
and  the  lex  Canuleia  carried,  establishing  con- 
nubium  between  the  patres  and  plebs.  (Liv.  iv. 
1,  &c. ;  Dionys.  xi.  52,  58;  Diod.  xii.  31;  Zonar. 
Adi.  19  ;  Varr.  L.  L.  v.  150,  ed.  Muller.) 

3.  Cn.  Genucius  M.  f.  M.  n.  Augurinus, 
consular  tribune  B.  c.  399,  and  again  in  396,  in 
the  latter  of  which  years  he  was  cut  off  by  an  am¬ 
buscade  in  the  Avar  with  the  Faliscans  and  Cape- 
nates.  (Liv.  v.  13,  18  ;  Diod.  xiv.  54,  90.) 

II.  Minucii  Augurini. 

They  were  originally  patricians,  but  a  part  of 
the  family  at  least  passed  over  to  the  plebeians 
in  B.  c.  439.  [See  below.  No.  5.] 

1.  M.  Minucius  Augurinus,  consul  b.  c.  497, 
in  which  year  the  temple  of  Saturn  was  dedicated 
and  the  Saturnalia  instituted.  (Liv.  ii.  21;  Dionys. 
vi.  1.)  He  was  consul  again  in  491,  when  there 
j  was  a  great  famine  at  Rome.  He  took  an  active 
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part  in  the  defence  of  Coriolanus,  who  was  brought 
to  trial  in  this  year,  but  was  unable  to  obtain  his 
acquittal.  (Liv.  ii.  34;  Dionys.  vii.  20,  27 — 32, 
38,  60,  61.)  In  the  victorious  approach  of  Corio¬ 
lanus  to  Rome  at  the  head  of  the  Volscian  army, 
Augurinus  was  one  of  the  embassy  sent  to  in¬ 
tercede  with  him  on  behalf  of  the  city.  (Dionys. 
viii.  22,  23.) 

2.  P.  Minucius  Augurinus,  consul  b.  c.  492, 
was  chiefly  engaged  in  his  consulship  in  obtaining 
a  supply  of  corn  from  different  countries,  on  account 
of  the  famine  at  Rome.  (Liv.  ii.  34;  Dionys. 
vii.  1 ;  Oros.  ii.  5.) 

3.  L.  Minucius  P.  f.  M.  n.  Esquilinus  Au¬ 
gurinus,  consul  B.  c.  458,  carried  on  the  war 
against  the  Aequians,  but  through  fear  shut  himself 
up  in  his  camp  on  the  Algidus,  and  allowed  the 
enemy  to  surround  him.  He  was  delivered  from 
his  danger  by  the  dictator  L.  Quinctius  Cincin- 
natus,  who  compelled  him,  however,  to  resign  his 
consulship.  In  the  Fasti  Capitolini  we  have  one 
of  the  inversions  which  are  so  common  in  Roman 
history  :  in  the  Fasti,  Augurinus  is  represented  as 
consul  suffectus  in  place  of  one  whose  name  is  lost, 
instead  of  being  himself  succeeded  by  another. 
(Liv.  iii.  25 — 29  ;  Dionys.  x.  22  ;  Dion  Cass.  Frag. 
xxxiv.  27,  p.  140,  ed.  Reimar;  Val.  Max.  ii. 
7.  §  7,  v.  2.  §  2 ;  Flor.  i.  11  ;  Zonar.  vii.  17  ; 
Niebuhr,  Rom.  Hist.  ii.  n.  604.) 

4.  Q.  Minucius  P.  f.  M.  n.  Esquilinus  Au¬ 
gurinus,  brother  of  No.  3,  consul  b.  c.  457,  had 
the  conduct  of  the  war  against  the  Sabines,  but 
could  not  do  more  than  ravage  their  lands,  as  they 
shut  themselves  up  in  their  walled  towns.  (Liv. 
iii.  30 ;  Dionys.  x.  26,  30.) 

5.  L.  Minucius  Augurinus,  was  appointed 
praefect  of  the  corn-market  ( praefedus  annonae) 
in  b.  c.  439,  in  order  to  regulate  the  price  of  corn 
and  obtain  a  supply  from  abroad,  as  the  people 
were  suffering  from  grievous  famine.  Sp.  Maelius, 
who  distinguished  himself  by  his  liberal  supplies  of 
corn  to  the  people,  was  accused  by  the  patricians 
of  aiming  at  the  sovereignty ;  and  Augurinus  is 
said  to  have  disclosed  his  treasonable  designs  to 
the  senate.  The  ferment  occasioned  by  the  assas¬ 
sination  of  Maelius  was  appeased  by  Augurinus, 
who  is  said  to  have  gone  over  to  the  plebs  from 
the  patricians,  and  to  have  been  chosen  by  the 
tribunes  one  of  their  body.  It  is  stated,  indeed, 
that  he  was  elected  an  eleventh  tribune,  as  the 
number  of  their  body  was  full ;  but  this  seems  in¬ 
credible.  That  he  passed  over  to  the  plebs,  how¬ 
ever,  is  confirmed  by  the  fact,  that  we  find  subse¬ 
quently  members  of  his  family  tribunes  of  the 
plebs.  Augurinus  also  lowered  the  price  of  corn 
in  three  market  days,  fixing  as  the  maximum  an  as 
for  a  modius.  The  people,  in  their  gratitude,  pre¬ 
sented  him  with  an  ox  having  its  horns  gilt,  and 
erected  a  statue  to  his  honour  outside  the  Porta 


Irigemina,  for  which  every  body  subscribed  an 
ounce  of  brass.  (Liv.  iv.  12—16;  Plin.  H.  N. 
xviii.  4,  xxxiv.  11;  Niebuhr,  Rom.  Hist.  ii.  p.423, 
&c.)  This  circumstance  is  commemorated  in  the 
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preceding  coin  of  the  Minucia  gens.  The  obverse 
represents  the  head  of  Pallas  winged  :  the  reverse 
a  column  surmounted  by  a  statue,  which  is  not 
clearly  delineated  in  the  annexed  cut,  with  ears  of 
corn  springing  up  from  its  base.  The  inscription 
is  c.  minvci.  c.  f.  avgvrini.,  with  Roma  at  the 
top.  (Eckhel,  v.  p.  254.) 

6.  Tl  Minucius  Augurinus,  consul  b.  c.  305, 
the  last  year  of  the  Samnite  war,  was  said  in  some 
annals  to  have  received  a  mortal  wound  in  battle. 
(Liv.  ix.  44  ;  Diod.  xx.  81.) 

7.  M.  Minucius  (Augurinus),  tribune  of  the 
plebs,  b.  c.  216,  introduced  the  bill  for  the  creation 
of  the  triumviri  mensarii.  (Liv.  xxiii.  21.) 

8.  C.  Minucius  Augurinus,  tribune  of  the 
plebs,  b.  c.  187,  proposed  the  imposition  of  a  fine 
upon  L.  Scipio  Asiaticus,  and  demanded  that  Scipio 
should  give  security  ( praedes ).  As  Scipio,  how¬ 
ever,  refused  to  do  so,  Augurinus  ordered  him  to 
be  seized  and  carried  to  prison,  but  was  unable  to 
carry  his  command  into  effect  in  consequence  of 
the  intercession  of  his  colleague,  Tib.  Sempronius 
Gracchus,  the  father  of  Tib.  and  C.  Gracchi. 
(Gell.  vii.  19.)  A  different  account  of  this  affair 
is  given  in  Livy,  (xxxviii.  55 —  60.) 

9.  Ti.  Minucius  (Augurinus)  Molliculus, 
was  praetor  peregrinus  b.  c.  180,  and  died  of  the 
pestilence  which  visited  Rome  in  that  year.  (Liv. 
xl.  35,  37.) 

AUGURI'NUS,-  SE'NTIUS,  a  poet  in  the 
time  of  the  younger  Pliny,  who  wrote  short  poems, 
such  as  epigrams,  idylls,  &c.,  which  he  called  poc- 
matia,  and  which  were  in  the  style  of  Catullus 
and  Calvus.  He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  the 
younger  Pliny,  whom  he  praised  in  his  verses  ; 
and  Pliny  in  return  represented  Augurinus  as  one 
of  the  first  of  poets.  One  of  his  poems  in  praise  of 
Pliny  is  preserved  in  a  letter  of  the  latter.  (Plin. 
Ep.  iv.  27,  ix.  8.) 

AUGUSTTNUS,  AURE'LIUS,  ST.,  the  most 
illustrious  of  the  Latin  fathers,  was  bom  on  the 
13th  of  November,  a.  d.  354,  at  Tagaste,  an  inland 
town  in  Numidia,  identified  by  D’Anville  with  the 
modem  Tajelt.  His  father,  Patricius,  who  died 
about  seventeen  years  after  the  birth  of  Augustin, 
was  originally  a  heathen,  but  embraced  Christia¬ 
nity  late  in  life.  Though  poor,  he  belonged  to  the 
curiales  of  Tagaste.  (August.  Con f.  ii.  3.)  He 
is  described  by  his  son  as  a  benevolent  but  hot- 
tempered  man,  comparatively  careless  of  the 
morals  of  his  offspring,  but  anxious  for  his  im¬ 
provement  in  learning,  as  the  means  of  future 
success  in  life.  Monnica,*  the  mother  of  Augus¬ 
tin,  was  a  Christian  of  a  singularly  devout  and 
gentle  spirit,  who  exerted  herself  to  the  utmost 
in  training  up  her  son  in  the  practice  of  piety ; 
but  his  disposition,  complexionally  ardent  and 
headstrong,  seemed  to  bid  defiance  to  her  ef¬ 
forts.  He  has  given,  in  his  Confessions,  a  vivid 
picture  of  his  boyish  follies  and  vices, — his  love  of 
play,  his  hatred  of  learning,  his  disobedience  to  his 
parents,  and  his  acts  of  deceit  and  theft.  It  would 
indeed  be  absurd  to  infer  from  this  recital  that  he 
was  a  prodigy  of  youthful  wickedness,  such  faults 
being  unhappily  too  common  at  that  early  age. 
None,  however,  but  a  very  shallow  moralist  will 
treat  these  singular  disclosures  with  ridicule,  or 

*  For  the  orthography  of  this  name,  see  Bahr, 
Geschiehte  der  RomiscJien  Liter alur.  Supplement , 
ol.  ii.  p.  225.  and  note  p.  228. 
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AUGUSTINUS. 

deny  that  they  open  a  very  important  chapter  in 
the  history  of  human  nature.  When  Augustin 
was  still  very  young,  he  fell  into  a  dangerous  dis¬ 
order,  which  induced  him  to  wish  for  baptism  ; 
but  on  his  recovery,  the  rite  was  delayed.  He 
tells  us  that  he  was  exceedingly  delighted,  from 
his  childhood,  with  the  fabulous  stories  of  the 
Latin  poets ;  but  the  difficulty  of  learning  Greek 
inspired  him  with  a  great  disgust  for  that  language. 
He  was  sent,  during  his  boyhood,  to  be  educated 
at  the  neighbouring  town  of  Madaura,  and  after¬ 
wards  removed  to  Carthage  in  order  to  prosecute 
the  study  of  rhetoric.  Here  he  fell  into  vicious 
practices ;  and  before  he  was  eighteen,  his  concu¬ 
bine  bore  him  a  son,  whom  he  named  Adeodatus. 
He  applied,  however,  with  characteristic  ardour,  to 
the  study  of  the  great  masters  of  rhetoric  and  phi¬ 
losophy.  In  particular,  he  describes  in  strong 
terms  the  beneficial  effect  produced  upon  him  by 
reading  the  Hortensius  of  Cicero.  Soon  after  this, 
he  embraced  the  Manichaean  heresy, — a  wild  and 
visionary  system,  repugnant  alike  to  sound  reason 
and  to  Scripture,  but  not  without  strong  fascina¬ 
tions  for  an  ardent  and  imaginative  mind  undisci¬ 
plined  in  the  lessons  of  practical  religion.  To  this 
pernicious  doctrine  he  adhered  for  nine  years,  dur¬ 
ing  which  he  unhappily  seduced  others  into  the 
adoption  of  the  same  errors. 

After  teaching  grammar  for  some  time  at  his 
native  place,  he  returned  to  Carthage,  having  lost 
a  friend  whose  death  affected  him  very  deeply. 
At  Carthage  he  became  a  teacher  of  rhetoric,  and 
in  his  twenty-seventh  year  published  his  first 
work,  entitled,  “  de  apto  et  pulchro,”  which  he 
dedicated  to  Hierius,  a  Roman  orator,  known  to 
him  only  by  his  high  reputation.  Of  the  fate 
of  this  work  the  author  seems  to  have  been  singu¬ 
larly  careless ;  for  when  he  wrote  his  Confessions, 
he  had  lost  sight  of  it  altogether,  and  says  he  does 
not  remember  whether  it  was  in  two  or  three 
books.  We  agree  with  Lord  Jeffery  ( Encycl .  Brit. 
art.  Beauty)  in  lamenting  the  disappearance  of  this 
treatise,  which  was  probably  defective  enough  in 
strict  scientific  analysis,  but  could  not  fail  to 
abound  in  ingenious  disquisition  and  vigorous  elo¬ 
quence. 

About  this  time  Augustin  began  to  distrust  the 
baseless  creed  of  the  Manichaeans,  and  the  more 
so  that  he  found  no  satisfaction  from  the  reasonings 
of  their  most  celebrated  teacher,  Faustus,  with 
whom  he  frequently  conversed.  In  the  year  383, 
he  went,  against  the  wishes  of  his  mother,  to 
Rome,  intending  to  exercise  his  profession  as  a 
teacher  of  rhetoric  there.  For  this  step,  he  assigns 
as  his  reason  that  the  students  in  Rome  behaved 
with  greater  decorum  than  those  of  Carthage, 
where  the  schools  were  often  scenes  of  gross  and 
irrepressible  disorder.  At  Rome  he  had  a  danger¬ 
ous  illness,  from  which  however  he  soon  recovered ; 
and  after  teaching  rhetoric  for  a  few  months,  he 
left  the  imperial  city,  in  disgust  at  the  fraudulent 
conduct  of  some  of  his  students,  and  went  to 
Milan,  designing  to  pursue  his  profession  in  that 
city.  At  that  time  Ambrose  was  bishop  of  Milan, 
and  his  conversation  and  preaching  made  a  good 
impression  upon  Augustin.  He  was  not,  however, 
converted  to  Christianity  at  once,  but  fell,  for  a 
time,  into  a  state  of  general  uncertainty  and  scep¬ 
ticism.  The  great  mystery  of  all,  the  origin  of 
evil,  especially  perplexed  and  tormented  him.  By 
degrees  his  mind  acquired  a  healthier  tone,  and 
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the  reading  of  some  of  the  Platonic  philosophers 
(not  in  the  original  Greek,  but  in  a  Latin  version) 
disposed  him  still  more  favourably  towards  the 
Christian  system.  From  these  he  turned,  with  a 
delight  unfelt  before,  to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  in  the 
perusal  of  which  his  earlier  doubts  and  difficulties 
gave  way  before  the  self-evidencing  light  of  divine 
truth.  He  was  greatly  benefited  by  the  religious 
conversations  which  he  held  with  Simplician,  a 
Christian  presbyter,  who  had  formerly  instructed 
Ambrose  himself  in  theology.  After  deep  consi¬ 
deration,  and  many  struggles  of  feeling  (of  which 
he  has  given  an  interesting  record  in  the  eighth 
and  ninth  books  of  his  Confessions),  he  resolved  on 
making  a  public  profession  of  Christianity,  and 
was  baptized  by  Ambrose  at  Milan  on  the  *25th  of 
April,  a.  d.  387.  His  fellow-townsman  and  inti¬ 
mate  friend,  Alypius,  and  his  natural  son,  Adeo¬ 
datus,  of  whose  extraordinary  genius  he  speaks 
with  fond  enthusiasm,  were  baptized  on  the 
same  occasion.  His  mother  Monnica,  who  had 
followed  him  to  Milan,  rejoiced  over  this  happy 
event  as  the  completion  of  all  her  desires  on  earth. 
She  did  not  long  survive  it ;  for  shortly  after  his 
conversion,  Augustin  set  out  with  her  to  return  to 
Africa,  and  at  Ostia,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  his 
mother  died,  after  an  illness  of  a  few  days,  in  the 
fifty-sixth  year  of  her  age.  Her  son  has  given,  in 
the  ninth  book  of  his  Confessions  (cc.  8-11)  a  brief 
but  deeply  interesting  account  of  this  excellent 
woman.  Augustin  remained  at  Rome  some  time 
after  his  mother’s  death,  and  composed  his  treatises 
de  Moribus  Ecclesiae  Catholicae  et  de  Moribus 
Manichaeorum ,  de  Quantitate  Anirnae ,  and  de 
Libero  Arbitrio.  The  latter,  however,  was  not 
finished  until  some  years  after. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  388,  Augustin  re¬ 
turned  by  way  of  Carthage  to  Tagaste.  He  sold  the 
small  remains  of  his  paternal  property,  and  gave  the 
proceeds  to  the  poor;  and  passed  the  next  three  years 
in  seclusion,  devoting  himself  to  religious  exercises. 
At  this  period  of  his  life  he  wrote  his  treatises  de 
Genesi  contra  Manicliaeos ,  de  Musica ,  de  Magistro , 
(addressed  to  his  son  Adeodatus),  and  de  Vera 
Religione.  The  reputation  of  these  works  and  of 
their  author’s  personal  excellence  seems  to  have 
been  speedily  diffused,  for  in  the  year  391,  Augus¬ 
tin,  against  his  own  wishes,  was  ordained  a  priest 
by  Valerius,  then  bishop  of  Hippo.  On  this,  he  spent 
some  time  in  retirement,  in  order  to  qualify  himself 
by  the  special  study  of  the  Bible  for  the  work  of 
preaching.  When  he  entered  on  this  public  duty, 
he  discharged  it  with  great  acceptance  and  success. 
He  did  not,  however,  abandon  his  labours  as  an 
author,  but  wrote  his  tractate  de  Utilitate  credendi , 
inscribed  to  his  friend  Honoratus,  and  another  en¬ 
titled  de  duabus  Animabus  contra  Manicliaeos. 
He  also  published  an  account  of  his  disputation 
with  Fortunatus,  a  distinguished  teacher  of  the 
Manichaean  doctrine.  In  the  year  393,  he  was 
appointed,  though  still  only  a  presbyter,  to  deliver 
a  discourse  upon  the  creed  before  the  council  of 
Hippo.  This  discourse,  which  is  still  extant,  was 
published  at  the  solicitation  of  his  friends. 

In  the  year  395,  Valerius  exerted  himself  to  ob¬ 
tain  Augustin  as  his  colleague  in  the  episcopal 
charge;  and  though  Augustin  at  first  urged  his 
unwillingness  with  great  sincerity,  his  scruples 
Avere  overcome,  and  he  was  ordained  bishop  of 
Hippo.  He  performed  the  duties  of  his  new  office 
with  zealous  fidelity,  and  yet  found  time  amidst 
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them  all  for  the  composition  of  many  of  his  ablest 
and  most  interesting  works.  His  history,  from  the 
time  of  his  elevation  to  the  see  of  Hippo,  is  so 
closely  implicated  with  the  Donatistic  and  Pela¬ 
gian  controversies,  that  it  would  be  impracticable 
to  pursue  its  details  within  our  prescribed  limits. 
For  a  full  and  accurate  account  of  the  part  which 
he  took  in  these  memorable  contentions,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  the  life  of  Augustin  contained  in  the 
eleventh  volume  of  the  Benedictine  edition  of  his 
works,  and  to  the  thirteenth  volume  of  Tillemont’s 
“  Memoires  pour  servir  a  l’Histoire  Ecclesiastique,” 
• — a  quarto  of  1075  pages  devoted  entirely  to  the 
life  and  writings  of  this  eminent  father.  Of  those 
of  his  numerous  works  which  we  have  not  already 
noticed,  we  mention  the  three  following,  as  especi¬ 
ally  interesting  and  important :  His  Confessions, 
in  thirteen  books,  were  written  in  the  year  397. 
They  are  addressed  to  the  Almighty,  and  contain 
an  account  of  Augustin’s  life  down  to  the  time 
when  he  was  deprived  of  his  mother  by  death. 
The  last  three  books  are  occupied  with  an  allego¬ 
rical  explanation  of  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  crea¬ 
tion.  His  autobiography  is  written  with  great 
genius  and  feeling ;  and  though  the  interspersed 
addresses  to  the  Deity  break  the  order  of  the  nar¬ 
rative,  and  extend  over  a  large  portion  of  the  work, 
they  are  too  fine  in  themselves,  and  too  character¬ 
istic  of  the  author,  to  allow  us  to  complain  of  their 
length  and  frequency.  The  celebrated  treatise,  de 
Civitate  Dei,  commenced  about  the  year  413,  was 
not  finished  before  A.  d.  426.  Its  object  and  struc¬ 
ture  cannot  be  better  exhibited  than  in  the  author’s 
own  words,  taken  from  the  47th  chapter  of  the  se¬ 
cond  book  of  his  Retractationes :  “  Interea  Roma 
Gothorum  irruptione,  agentium  sub  rege  Alarico, 
atque  impetu  magnae  cladis  eversa  est :  cujus  ever- 
sionem  deorum  falsorum  multorumque  cultores, 
quos  usitato  nomine  Paganos  vocamus,  in  Christia- 
nam  religionem  referre  conantes,  solito  acerbius 
et  amarius  Deum  verum  blasphemare  coeperunt. 
Unde  ego  exardescens  zelo  domus  Dei,  ad  versus 
eorum  blasphemias  vel  errores,  libros  de  Civitate 
Dei  scribere  institui.  Quod  opus  per  aliquot  annos 
me  tenuit,  eo  quod  alia  multa  intercurrebant,  quae 
differre  non  oporteret,  et  me  prius  ad  solvendum 
occupabant.  Hoc  autem  de  Civitate  Dei  grande 
opus  tandem  viginti  duobus  libris  est  terminatum. 
Quorum  quinque  primi  eos  refellunt,  qui  res  hu- 
manas  ita  prosperari  volunt,  ut  ad  hoc  multorum 
deorum  cultum,  quos  Pagani  colere  consuerunt,  ne- 
cessarium  esse  arbitrentur ;  et  quia  prohibetur,  mala 
ista  exoriri  atque  abundare  contendunt.  Sequentes 
autem  quinque  adversus  eos  loquuntur,  qui  fatentur 
haec  mala,  nec  defuisse  unquam,  nec  defutura  mor- 
talibus ;  et  ea  nunc  magna,  nunc  parva,  locis,  tem- 
poribus,  personisque,  variari :  sed  deorum  multorum 
cultum,  quo  eis  sacrificatur,  propter  vitam  post 
mortem  futuram,  esse  utilem  disputant.  His  ergo 
decern  libris  duae  istae  vanae  opiniones  Christianae 
religionis  adversariae  refelluntur.  Sed  ne  quisquam 
nos  aliena  tantum  redarguisse,  non  autem  nostra 
asseruisse,  reprehenderet,  id  agit  pars  altera  operis 
hujus,  quae  duodecim  libris  continetur.  Quamquam, 
ubi  opus  est,  et  in  prioribus  decern  quae  nostra  sunt 
asseramus,  et  in  duodecim  posterioribus  redargua- 
mus  adversa.  Duodecim  ergo  librorum  sequentium, 
primi  quatuor  continent  exortum  duarum  Civitatum, 
quarum  est  una  Dei,  altera  hujus  mundi.  Secundi 
quatuor  excursum  earum  sive  procursum.  Tertii 
vero,  qui  et  postremi,  debitos  fines.  Ita  omnes 
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viginti  et  duo  libri  cum  sint  de  utraque  Civitate 
conscripti,  titulum  tamen  a  meliore  acceperunt,  ut 
de  Civitate  Dei  potius  vocarentur.”  The  learning 
displayed  in  this  remarkable  work  is  extensive  ra¬ 
ther  than  profound ;  its  contents  are  too  miscella¬ 
neous  and  desultory,  and  its  reasonings  are  often 
more  ingenious  than  satisfactory.  Y et,  after  every 
due  abatement  has  been  made,  it  will  maintain  its 
reputation  as  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  pro¬ 
ductions  of  human  intellect  and  industry.  The 
Retractationes  of  Augustin,  written  in  the  jmar 

428,  deserve  notice  as  evincing  the  singular  can¬ 
dour  of  the  author.  It  consists  of  a  review  of  all 
his  own  productions ;  and  besides  explanations  and 
qualifications  of  much  that  he  had  written,  it  not 
unfrequently  presents  acknowledgments  of  down¬ 
right  errors  and  mistakes.  It  is  one  of  the  noblest 
sacrifices  ever  laid  upon  the  altar  of  truth  by  a 
majestic  intellect  acting  in  obedience  to  the  purest 
conscientiousness. 

The  life  of  Augustin  closed  amidst  scenes  of 
violence  and  blood.  The  Vandals  under  the  fero¬ 
cious  Genseric  invaded  the  north  of  Africa,  A.  d. 

429,  and  in  the  following  year  laid  siege  to  Hippo. 
Full  of  grief  for  the  sufferings  which  he  witnessed 
and  the  dangers  he  foreboded,  the  aged  bishop 
prayed  that  God  would  grant  his  people  a  deliver¬ 
ance  from  these  dreadful  calamities,  or  else  supply 
them  with  the  fortitude  to  endure  their  woes  :  for 
himself  he  besought  a  speedy  liberation  from  the 
flesh.  His  prayer  was  granted ;  and  in  the  third 
month  of  the  siege,  on  the  28th  of  August,  430, 
Augustin  breathed  his  last,  in  the  seventy-sixth 
year  of  his  age.  The  character  of  this  eminent 
man  is  admitted  on  all  hands  to  have  been  marked 
by  conspicuous  excellence  after  his  profession  of 
the  Christian  faith.  The  only  faults  of  which  he 
can  be  accused  are  an  occasional  excess  of  severity 
in  his  controversial  writings,  and  a  ready  acquies¬ 
cence  in  the  persecution  of  the  Donatists.  His  in¬ 
tellect  was  in  a  very  high  degree  vigorous,  acute, 
and  comprehensive ;  and  he  possessed  to  the  last  a 
fund  of  ingenuous  sensibility,  which  gives  an  inde¬ 
scribable  charm  to  most  of  his  compositions.  His 
style  is  full  of  life  and  force,  but  deficient  both  in 
purity  and  in  elegance.  His  learning  seems  to 
have  been  principally  confined  to  the  Latin  authors ; 
of  Greek  he  knew  but  little,  and  of  Hebrew  no¬ 
thing.  His  theological  opinions  varied  considerably 
even  after  he  became  a  Christian ;  and  it  was 
during  the  later  period  of  his  life  that  he  adopted 
those  peculiar  tenets  with  regard  to  grace,  predes¬ 
tination,  and  free-will,  which  in  modem  times 
have  been  called  Augustinian.  His  influence  in 
his  own  and  in  every  succeeding  age  has  been  im¬ 
mense.  Even  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  his 
authority  is  professedly  held  in  high  esteem ;  al¬ 
though  his  later  theological  system  has  in  reality 
been  proscribed  by  every  party  in  that  communion, 
except  the  learned,  philosophic,  and  devout  frater¬ 
nity  of  the  Jansenists.  The  early  Reformers  drank 
deeply  into  the  spirit  of  his  speculative  theology ; 
and  many  even  of  those  who  recoil  most  shrink- 
ingly  from  his  doctrine  of  predestination,  have 
done  ample  justice  to  his  surpassing  energy  of  in¬ 
tellect,  and  to  the  warmth  and  purity  of  his  reli¬ 
gious  feelings. 

The  earliest  edition  of  the  collected  works  of 
Augustin  is  that  of  the  celebrated  Amerbach,  which 
appeared  in  nine  volumes  folio,  at  Basle,  1506,  and 
was  reprinted  at  Paris  in  1515.  This  edition  did 
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not,  however,  contain  the  Epistolae,  the  Sermones, 
and  the  Enarrationes  in  Psalmos,  which  had  been 
previously  published  by  Amerbach.  In  1529, 
the  works  of  Augustin  were  again  published  at 
Basle,  from  the  press  of  Frobenius,  and  under  the 
editorship  of  Erasmus,  in  ten  volumes  folio.  This 
edition,  though  by  no  means  faultless,  was  a  con¬ 
siderable  improvement  upon  that  of  Amerbach.  It 
was  reprinted  at  Paris  in  1531-32;  at  Venice, 
with  some  improvements,  in  1552,  and  again  in 
1570;  at  Lyons  in  1561-63,  and  again  in  1571. 
It  was  also  issued  from  the  press  of  Frobenius  at 
Basle,  with  various  alterations,  in  1543,  in  1556, 
in  1569,  and  in  1570.  In  1577  the  valuable  edi¬ 
tion  of  Augustin  prepared  by  the  learned  divines 
of  Louvain,  was  published  at  Antwerp,  by  Christo¬ 
pher  Plantin,  in  ten  volumes  folio.  It  far  surpasses 
in  critical  exactness  all  the  preceding  editions  ;  and 
though,  on  the  whole,  inferior  to  that  of  the  Bene¬ 
dictines,  it  is  still  held  in  high  estimation.  No 
fewer  than  sixteen  of  the  “Theologi  Lovanienses  ” 
were  employed  in  preparing  it  for  publication.  It 
has  been  very  frequently  reprinted  :  at  Geneva  in 
1596  ;  at  Cologne  in  1616  ;  at  Lyons  in  1664  ;  at 
Paris  in  1586,  in  1603,  in  1609,  in  1614,  in  1626, 
in  1635,  and  in  1652.  The  Benedictine  edition 
of  the  works  of  Augustin,  in  eleven  volumes  folio, 
was  published  at  Paris  in  1679 — 1700.  It  was 
severely  handled  by  Father  Simon;  but  its  supe¬ 
riority  to  all  the  former  editions  of  Augustin  is 
generally  acknowledged.  The  first  volume  con¬ 
tains,  besides  the  Retractations  and  the  Confes¬ 
sions,  the  greater  part  of  the  works  written  by 
Augustin  before  his  elevation  to  the  episcopal  dig¬ 
nity.  The  second  comprises  his  letters.  The  third 
and  fourth  include  his  exegetical  writings,  the 
fourth  being  entirely  filled  up  with  his  Commen¬ 
tary  on  the  Psalms.  The  fifth  volume  contains 
the  sermons  of  Augustin.  The  sixth  embraces  his 
Opera  Moralia.  The  seventh  consists  of  the  trea¬ 
tise  de  Civitate  Dei.  The  eighth  comprehends  his 
principal  works  against  the  Manichaeans,  and  those 
against  the  Arians.  The  ninth  comprises  his  con¬ 
troversial  writings  against  the  Donatists.  The 
tenth  consists  of  his  treatises  on  the  Pelagian  con¬ 
troversy.  Each  of  these  volumes  contains  an  ap¬ 
pendix  consisting  of  works  falsely  attributed  to 
Augustin,  &c.  The  eleventh  volume  is  occupied 
with  the  life  of  Augustin,  for  the  preparation  of 
which  Tillemont  lent  the  sheets  of  his  unpublished 
volume  upon  this  father.  This  valuable  edition 
was  reprinted  at  Paris,  in  eleven  thick  imperial 
octavo  volumes,  1836 — 39.  The  edition  of  Le 
Clerc  (who  calls  himself  Joannes  Phereponus) 
appeared  (professedly  at  Antwerp,  but  in  reality) 
at  Amsterdam,  in  1700 — 1703.  It  is  a  republica¬ 
tion  of  the  Benedictine  edition,  with  notes  by  Le 
Clerc,  and  some  other  supplementary  matter ;  be¬ 
sides  an  additional  volume  containing  the  poem  of 
Prosper  de  Ingratis,  the  Commentary  of  Pelagius 
on  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  and  some  modern  produc¬ 
tions  referring  to  the  life  and  writings  of  Augustin. 

Of  the  numerous  editions  of  the  separate  works 
of  Augustin  the  following  are  all  that  we  have 
space  to  enumerate  : — De  Civitate  Dei :  editio  prin- 
ceps,  e  monasterio  Sublacensi,  1467,  fob;  Mogun- 
tiae  per  Petr.  Schoeffer,  cum  commentariis  Thomae 
Valois  et  Nic.  Triveth,  1473,  fob,  reprinted  at 
Basle  in  1479  and  again  in  1515;  commentariis 
illustratum  studio  et  labore  Jo.  Lud.  Vivis,  Basileae, 
1522,  1555,  1570,  fob ;  cum  commentariis  Leon. 
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Coquaei  et  Jo.  Lud.  Vivis,  Paris,  1613,  1636,  fob, 
Lips.  1825,  2  vols.  8vo.  Confessiones :  editio 
princeps,  Mediolani,  1475,  4to. ;  Lovanii,  1563, 
12mo.  and  again  1573,  8vo. ;  Antverp.  1567,  1568, 
1740,  8vo. ;  Lugd.  Batav.  1675,  12mo.  apud  Elze¬ 
vir.;  Paris,  1776,  12mo.  (an  edition  highly  com¬ 
mended)  ;  Berol.  1823,  ed.  A.  Neander;  Lips. 
(Tauchnitz),  1837,  ed.  C.  H.  Bruder  ;  Oxon. 
(Parker),  1840,  ed.  E.  B.  Pusey.  De  Fide  et 
Operibus :  editio  princeps,  Coloniae,  4to.  1473; 
ed.  Jo.  Hennichio,  Francof.  ad  M.  et  Rintelii, 
1652,  8vo.  De  Doctrina  Christiana:  Helmstad. 
1629,  8 vo.  ed.  Georgius  Calixtus,  reprinted  at 
Helmstadt  in  quarto,  1655;  Lips.  1769,  8vo.  ed. 
J.  C.  B.  Teegius,  cum  praef.  J.  F.  Burscheri.  Da 
Spiritu  et  Litem:  Lips.  1767,  1780,  8vo.  ed.  J.  C. 
B.  Teegius;  Regimont.  1824,  8vo.  cum  praef.  H. 
Olshausen,  De  Conjugiis  Adulterinis :  Jenae,  1698, 
4to.  cum  notis  Jurisconsulti  celeberrimi  (Joannis 
Schilter)  quibus  dogma  Ecclesiae  de  matrimonii 
dissolution  e  illustratin'. 

The  principal  sources  of  information  respecting 
the  life  of  Augustin  are  his  own  Confessions,  Re¬ 
tractations,  and  Epistles,  and  his  biography  written 
by  his  pupil  Possidius,  bishop  of  Calama.  Among 
the  best  modem  works  on  this  subject  are  those  of 
Tillemont  and  the  Benedictine  editors  already  men¬ 
tioned  ;  Laurentii  Berti  44  De  rebus  gestis  Sancti 
Augustini,”  &c.  Venice,  1746,  4to. ;  Schrockh, 
“Kirchengeschichte,’’  vol.  xv. ;  Neander,  “  Ges- 
chichte  der  Christlichen  Religion  und  Kirche,”  vol. 
ii. ;  Bahr,  “  Geschichte  der  Romischen  Literatur,” 
Supplement ,  vol.  ii.  For  the  editions  of  the  works 
of  Augustin,  see  Cas.  Oudin.  “  Commentarius  de 
Scriptoribus  Ecclesiae  Antiquis,”  vol.  i.  pp.  931 — 
993,  and  C.  T.  G.  Schonemann’s  “  Bibliotheca 
Histor.-Literaria  Patrum  Latinorum,”  vol.  ii.  pp. 
33 — 363.  On  the  Pelagian  controversy,  see  (be¬ 
sides  Tillemont)  G.  J.  Vossii  “  Historia  de  Contro- 
versiis  quas  Pelagius  ejusque  reliquiae  moverunt,” 
Opp.  vol.  vi. ;  C.  W.  F.  Walch’s  “Ketzerhistorie,” 
vol.  iv.  und  v. ;  G.  F.  Wiggers’  “  Versuch  einer 
pragmat.  Darstellung  des  Augustinismus  und  Pela- 
gianismus,”  Berlin,  1821.  [J.  M.  M.] 

AUGU'STULUS,  RO'MULUS,  the  last  Ro¬ 
man  emperor  of  the  West,  was  the  son  of  Orestes, 
who  seized  the  government  of  the  empire  after 
having  driven  out  the  emperor  Julius  Nepos. 
Orestes,  probably  of  Gothic  origin,  married  a 
daughter  of  the  comes  Romulus  at  Petovio  or  Pe- 
tavio,  in  the  south-western  part  of  Pannonia ;  their 
son  was  called  Romulus  Augustus,  but  the  Greeks 
altered  Romulus  into  MaymAA os,  and  the  Romans, 
despising  the  youth  of  the  emperor,  changed  Au¬ 
gustus  into  Augustulus.  Orestes,  who  declined 
assuming  the  purple,  had  his  youthful  son  pro¬ 
claimed  emperor  in  a.  d.  47 5,  but  still  retained  the 
real  sovereignty  in  his  own  hands.  As  early  as 
476,  the  power  of  Orestes  was  overthrown  by 
Odoacer,  who  defeated  his  rival  at  Pavia  and  put 
him  to  death  ;  Paulus,  the  brother  of  Orestes,  was 
slain  at  Ravenna.  Romulus  Augustulus  was  allow¬ 
ed  to  live  on  account  of  his  youth,  beauty,  and 
innocence,  but  was  exiled  by  the  victor  to  the  villa 
of  Lucullus,  on  the  promontory  of  Misenum  in 
Campania,  which  was  then  a  fortified  castle.  There 
he  lived  upon  a  yearly  allowance  of  six  thousand 
pieces  of  gold :  his  ultimate  fate  is  unknown. 

The  series  of  Roman  emperors  who  had  govern¬ 
ed  the  state  from  the  battle  of  Actiurn,  n.  c.  31 
during  a  period  of  five  hundred  and  seven  years, 
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closes  with  the  deposition  of  the  son  of  Orestes  ; 
and,  strangely  enough,  the  last  emperor  combined 
the  names  of  the  first  king  and  the  first  emperor  of 
Rome.  [Orestes,  Odoacer.]  (Amm.  Marc. 
Excerpta ,  pp.  662,  663,  ed.  Paris,  1681;  Cassiod. 
Chronicon,  ad  Zenonem ;  Jornand.  de  Regnorum 
Successions ,  p.  59,  de  Reb.  Goth.,  pp.  128,  129,  ed. 
Lindenbrog ;  Procop.  de  Bell.  Goth.  i.  1 ,  ii.  6  ; 
Cedrenus,*p.  350,  ed.  Paris;  Theophanes,  p.  102, 
ed.  Paris;  Evagrius,  ii.  16.)  [W.  P.j 

AUGUSTUS,  the  first  emperor  of  the  Roman 
empire,  was  born  on  the  23rd  of  September  of  the 
year  b.  c.  63,  in  the  consulship  of  M.  Tullius 
Cicero  and  C.  Antonius.  He  was  the  son  of  C. 
Octavius  by  Atia,  a  daughter  of  Julia,  the  sister  of 
C.  Julius  Caesar,  who  is  said  to  have  been  de¬ 
scended  from  the  ancient  Latin  hero  Atys.  His 
real  name  was,  like  that  of  his  father,  C.  Octavius, 
but  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  and  in  order  to  avoid 
confusion,  we  shall  call  him  Augustus,  though  this 
was  only  an  hereditary  surname  which  was  given 
him  afterwards  by  the  senate  and  the  people  to 
express  their  veneration  for  him,  whence  the  Greek 
writers  translate  it  by  leSaaros.  Various  wonderful 
signs,  announcing  his  future  greatness,  were  subse¬ 
quently  believed  to  have  preceded  or  accompanied 
his  birth.  (Suet.  Aug.  94;  Dion  Cass.  xlv.  l,&c.) 

Augustus  lost  his  father  at  the  age  of  four  years, 
whereupon  his  mother  married  L.  Marcius  Philip- 
pus,  and  at  the  age  of  twelve  (according  to  Nicolaus 
Damascenus,  De  Vit.  Aug.  3,  three  years  earlier) 
he  delivered  the  funeral  eulogium  on  his  grand¬ 
mother,  Julia.  After  the  death  of  his  father  his 
education  was  conducted  with  great  care  in  the 
house  of  his  grandmother,  Julia,  and  at  her  death 
he  returned  to  his  mother,  who,  as  well  as  his 
step-father,  henceforth  watched  over  his  education 
with  the  utmost  vigilance.  His  talents  and  beauty, 
and  above  all  his  relationship  to  C.  Julius  Caesar, 
drew  upon  him  the  attention  of  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  Romans  of  the  time,  and  it  seems  that  J. 
Caesar  himself,  who  had  no  male  issue,  watched 
over  the  education  of  the  promising  youth  with  no 
less  interest  than  his  parents.  In  his  sixteenth 
year  (N.  Damascenus  erroneously  says  in  his 
fifteenth)  he  received  the  toga  virilis,  and  in  the 
same  year  was  made  a  member  of  the  college  of 
pontiffs,  in  the  place  of  L.  Domitius,  who  had  been 
killed  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia.  (N.  Damasc. 
1.  c.  4  ;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  59  ;  Suet.  Aug.  94  ;  Dion 
Cass.  xlv.  2.)  From  this  time  his  uncle,  C.  Julius 
Caesar,  devoted  as  much  of  his  time  as  his  own 
busy  life  allowed  him  to  the  practical  education  of 
his  nephew,  and  trained  him  for  the  duties  of  the 
public  career  he  was  soon  to  enter  upon.  Dion 
Cassius  relates  that  at  this  time  Caesar  also  brought 
about  his  elevation  to  the  rank  of  a  patrician,  but 
it  is  a  well  attested  fact  that  this  did  not  take 
place  till  three  years  later.  In  b.  c.  47,  when 
Caesar  went  to  Africa  to  put  down  the  Pompeian 
party  in  that  country,  Augustus  wished  to  accom¬ 
pany  him  but  was  kept  back,  because  his  mother 
thought  that  his  delicate  constitution  would  be  un¬ 
able  to  bear  the  fatigues  connected  with  such  an 
expedition.  On  his  return  Caesar  distinguished 
him,  nevertheless,  with  military  honours,  and  in  his 
triumph  allowed  Augustus  to  ride  on  horseback 
behind  his  triumphal  car.  In  the  year  following 
(  b.  c.  45 ),  when  Caesar  went  to  Spain  against  the  sons 
ol  Pompey,  Augustus,  who  had  then  completed  his 
seventeenth  year,  was  to  have  accompanied  his 
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uncle,  but  was  obliged  to  remain  behind  on  account 
of  illness,  but  soon  joined  him  with  a  few  com¬ 
panions.  During  his  whole  life-time  Augustus, 
with  one  exception,  was  unfortunate  at  sea,  and 
this  his  first  attempt  nearly  cost  him  his  life,  for 
the  vessel  in  which  he  sailed  was  wrecked  on  the 
coast  of  Spain.  Whether  he  arrived  in  Caesar’s 
camp  in  time  to  take  part  in  the  battle  of 
Munda  or  not  is  a  disputed  point,  though  the 
former  seems  to  be  more  probable.  (Suet.  Aug. 
94  ;  Dion  Cass,  xliii.  41.)  Caesar  became  more 
and  more  attached  to  his  nephew,  for  he  seems  to 
have  perceived  in  him  the  elements  of  everything 
that  would  •  render  him  a  worthy  successor  to  him¬ 
self  :  he  constantly  kept  him  about  his  person,  and 
while  he  was  yet  in  Spain  he  is  said  to  have  made 
his  will  and  to  have  adopted  Augustus  as  his  son, 
though  without  informing  him  of  it.  In  the 
autumn  of  B.  c.  45,  Caesar  returned  to  Rome  with 
his  nephew ;  and  soon  afterwards,  in  accordance 
with  the  wish  of  his  uncle,  the  senate  raised  the 
gens  Octavia,  to  which  Augustus  belonged,  to  the 
rank  of  a  patrician  gens.  About  the  same  time 
Augustus  was  betrothed  to  Servilia,  the  daughter 
of  P.  Servilius  Isauricus,  but  the  engagement  ap¬ 
pears  afterwards  to  have  been  broken  off. 

The  extraordinary  distinctions  and  favours  which 
had  thus  been  conferred  upon  Augustus  at  such  an 
early  age,  must  have  excited  his  pride  and  ambi¬ 
tion,  of  which  one  remarkable  example  is  recorded. 
In  the  very  year  of  his  return  from  Spain  he  was 
presumptuous  enough  to  ask  for  the  office  of 
magister  equitum  to  the  dictator,  his  uncle.  Cae¬ 
sar,  however,  refused  to  grant  it,  and  gave  it  to 
M.  Lepidus  instead,  probably  because  he  thought 
his  nephew  not  yet  fit  for  such  an  office.  He 
wished  that  Augustus  should  accompany  him  on 
the  expedition  which  he  contemplated  against  the 
Getae  and  Parthians ;  and,  in  order  that  the 
young  man  might  acquire  a  more  thorough  prac¬ 
tical  training  in  military  affairs,  he  sent  him  to 
Apollonia  in  Illyricum,  where  some  legions  were 
stationed,  and  whither  Caesar  himself  intended  to 
follow  him.  It  has  often  been  supposed  that  Cae¬ 
sar  sent  his  nephew  to  Apollonia  for  the  purpose 
of  finishing  his  intellectual  education  ;  but  although 
this  was  not  neglected  during  his  stay  in  that  city, 
yet  it  was  not  the  object  for  which  he  was  sent 
thither,  for  Apollonia  offered  no  advantages  for  the 
purpose,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that 
Augustus  took  his  instructors — the  rhetorician 
Apollodorus  of  Pergamus  and  the  mathematician 
Theogenes,  with  him  from  Rome.  When  Caesar 
had  again  to  appoint  the  magistrates  in  B.  c.  44, 
he  remembered  the  desire  of  his  nephew,  and  con¬ 
ferred  upon  him,  while  he  was  at  Apollonia,  the 
office  of  magister  equitum,  on  which  he  was  to 
enter  in  the  autumn  of  B.  c.  43.  But  things 
turned  out  far  differently.  Augustus  had  scarcely 
been  at  Apollonia  six  months,  when  he  was  sur¬ 
prised  by  the  news  of  his  uncle’s  murder,  in 
March,  b.  c.  44.  Short  as  his  residence  at  this 
place  had  been,  it  was  yet  of  great  influence  upon 
his  future  life  :  his  military  exercises  seem  to  have 
strengthened  his  naturally  delicate  constitution, 
and  the  attentions  and  flatteries  which  were  paid 
to  the  nephew  of  Caesar  by  the  most  distinguished 
persons  connected  with  the  legions  in  Illyricum, 
stimulated  his  ambition  and  love  of  dominion,  and 
thus  explain  as  well  as  excuse  many  of  the  acts  of 
which  he  was  afterwards  guilty.  It  was  at  Apol- 
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;  /  Ionia,  also,  that  Augustus  formed  his  intimate 
friendship  with  Q.  Saividienus  Rufus  and  M.  Vip- 
a  sanius  Agrippa. 

When  the  news  of  Caesar’s  murder  reached  the 
ii:  troops  in  Illyricum,  they  immediately  offered  to 

i  J  follow  Augustus  to  Italy  and  avenge  his  uncle’s 
]  fi  death  ;  but  fear  and  ignorance  of  the  real  state  of 

ii  affairs  at  Rome  made  him  hesitate  for  a  while.  At 
last  he  resolved  to  go  to  Italy  as  a  private  person, 
accompanied  only  by  Agrippa  and  a  few  other 

jSi  friends.  In  the  beginning  of  April  he  landed  at 
c {  Lupiae,  near  Brundusium,  and  here  he  heard  of 
;  ii.  his  adoption  into  the  gens  Julia  and  of  his  being 
a  the  heir  of  Caesar.  At  Brundusium,  whither  he 
ii}  next  proceeded,  he  was  saluted  by  the  soldiers  as 
!3i  Caesar,  which  name  he  henceforth  assumed,  for  his 
i  ;i  legitimate  name  now  was  C.  Julius  Caesar  Octa- 
£fjr  vianus.  After  having  visited  his  stepfather  in  the 
i  i  neighbourhood  of  Naples,  he  arrived  at  Rome,  ap- 
?  l  parently  about  the  beginning  of  May.  Here  he 
tii:  demanded  nothing  but  the  private  property  which 
m  Caesar  had  left  him,  but  declared  that  he  was  re¬ 
solved  to  avenge  the  murder  of  his  benefactor, 
s  The  state  of  parties  at  Rome  was  most  perplexing ; 
and  one  cannot  but  admire  the  extraordinary  tact 
and  prudence  which  Augustus  displayed,  and  the 
j i;  skill  with  which  a  youth  of  barely  twenty  contrived 
c  to  blind  the  most  experienced  statesmen  in  Rome, 
h  and  eventually  to  carry  all  his  designs  into  effect. 

It  was  not  the  faction  of  the  conspirators  that 
H  placed  difficulties  in  his  way,  but  one  of  Caesar’s 
1  own  party,  M.  Antony,  who  had  in  his  possession 
j  the  money  and  papers  of  Caesar,  and  refused  to 
vr  give  them  up.  Augustus  declared  before  the  prae¬ 
tor,  in  the  usual  manner,  that  he  accepted  of  the 
inheritance,  and  promised  to  give  to  the  people  the 
portion  of  his  uncle’s  property  which  he  had  be¬ 
queathed  them  in  his  will.  Antony  endeavoured 
by  all  means  to  prevent  Augustus  from  obtaining 
his  objects ;  but  the  conduct  of  Augustus  gained 
the  favour  of  both  the  senate  and  the  people. 
[Antonius,  p.  215,  b.]  Augustus  had  to  con- 
::  tend  against  Dec.  Brutus,  who  was  in  possession 
of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  as  well  as  against  Antony  ;  but 
to  get  rid  of  one  enemy  at  least,  the  sword  was 
5  drawn  against  the  latter,  the  more  dangerous  of 
the  two.  While  Antony  was  collecting  troops  for 
the  war  against  D.  Brutus,  two  of  the  legions 
which  came  from  Macedonia,  the  legio  Martia 
and  the  fifth,  went  over  to  Augustus  ;  and  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  remaining  troops  following  the  example, 
Antony  hastened  with  them  to  the  north  of  Italy. 
Cicero,  who  had  at  first  looked  upon  Augustus 
with  contempt,  now  began  to  regard  him  as  the 
only  man  capable  of  delivering  the  republic  from 
its  troubles  ;  and  Augustus  in  return  courted 
Cicero.  On  the  10th  of  December,  Cicero,  in  his 
third  Philippic,  proposed  that  Augustus  should  be 
entrusted  with  the  command  of  the  army  against 
Antony,  and  on  the  first  of  January,  b.  c.  43,  he 
repeated  the  same  proposal  in  his  fifth  Philippic. 
The  senate  now  granted  more  than  had  been 
asked :  Augustus  obtained  the  command  of  the 
army  with  the  title  and  insignia  of  a  praetor,  the 
right  of  voting  in  the  senate  with  the  consulars, 
and  of  holding  the  consulship  ten  years  before  he 
attained  the  legitimate  age.  He  was  accordingly 
sent  by  the  senate,  with  the  two  consuls  of  the 
year,  C.  Vibius  Pansa  and  A.  Hirtius,  to  compel 
Antony  to  raise  the  siege  of  Mutina.  Augustus  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  by  his  defence  of  the  camp  near 
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Mutina,  for  which  the  soldiers  saluted  him  as 
imperator.  The  fall  of  the  two  consuls  threw  the 
command  of  their  armies  into  his  hands.  Antony 
was  humbled  and  obliged  to  flee  across  the  Alps. 
Various  reports  were  spread  in  the  meantime  of 
disputes  between  D.  Brutus  and  Augustus,  and  it 
was  even  said  that  the  death  of  the  two  consuls 
was  the  work  of  the  latter.  The  Roman  aris¬ 
tocracy,  on  whose  behalf  Augustus  had  acted,  now 
determined  to  prevent  him  from  acquiring  all 
further  power.  They  entrusted  D.  Brutus  with 
the  command  of  the  consular  armies  to  prosecute 
the  war  against  Antony,  and  made  other  regula¬ 
tions  which  were  intended  to  prevent  Augustus 
gaining  any  further  popularity  with  the  soldiers.  He 
remained  inactive,  and  seemed  ready  to  obey  the 
commands  of  the  senate.  Antony  had  in  the 
meantime  become  reconciled  with  the  governors  in 
Gaul  and  Spain  through  the  mediation  of  Lepidus, 
and  was  now  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army. 
In  these  circumstances  Augustus  resolved  to  seek 
a  power  which  might  assist  him  in  gaining  over  An¬ 
tony,  or  enable  him  to  oppose  him  more  effectually 
if  necessary.  This  power  was  the  consulship.  He 
was  very  popular  with  the  soldiers,  and  they  were 
by  promises  of  various  kinds  induced  to  demand 
the  consulship  for  him.  The  senate  was  terrified, 
and  granted  the  request,  though,  soon  after,  the 
arrival  of  troops  from  Africa  emboldened  them 
again  to  declare  against  him.  But  Augustus  had 
won  the  favour  of  these  troops  :  he  encamped  on 
the  campus  Martius,  and  in  the  month  of  August 
the  people  elected  him  consul  together  with  Q. 
Pedius.  His  adoption  into  the  gens  Julia  was  now 
sanctioned  by  the  curies  ;  the  sums  due  to  the  peo¬ 
ple,  according  to  the  will  of  Julius  Caesar,  were 
paid,  the  murderers  of  the  dictator  outlawed,  and 
Augustus  appointed  to  carry  the  sentence  into 
effect.  He  first  marched  into  the  north,  professedly 
against  Antony,  but  had  scarcely  entered  Etruria, 
when  the  senate,  on  the  proposal  of  Q.  Pedius, 
repealed  the  sentence  of  outlawry  against  Antony 
and  Lepidus,  who  were  just  descending  from  the 
Alps  with  an  army  of  17  legions.  D.  Brutus  took 
to  flight,  and  was  afterwards  murdered  at  Aquileia 
at  the  command  of  Antony.  On  their  arrival  at 
Bononia,  Antony  and  Lepidus  were  met  by  Au¬ 
gustus,  who  became  reconciled  with  them.  It  was 
agreed  by  the  three,  that  Augustus  should  lay 
down  his  consulship,  and  that  the  empire  should 
be  divided  among  them  under  the  title  of  triumviri 
rei  publicae  constituendae ,  and  that  this  arrange¬ 
ment  should  last  for  the  next  five  years.  Lepidus 
obtained  Spain,  Antony  Gaul,  and  Augustus  Africa, 
Sardinia,  and  Sicily.  Antony  and  Augustus  were 
to  prosecute  the  war  against  the  murderers  of 
Caesar.  The  first  objects  of  the  triumvirs  were  to 
destroy  their  enemies  and  the  republican  party; 
they  began  their  proscriptions  even  before  they 
arrived  at  Rome ;  their  enemies  were  murdered 
and  their  property  confiscated,  and  Augustus  was 
no  less  cruel  than  Antony.  Two  thousand  equites 
and  three  hundred  senators  are  said  to  have  been 
put  to  death  during  this  proscription  :  the  lands  of 
whole  townships  were  taken  from  their  owners 
and  distributed  among  the  veteran  soldiers.  Num¬ 
bers  of  Roman  citizens  took  to  flight,  and  found  a 
refuge  with  Sex.  Pompeius  in  Sicily.  Augustus 
first  directed  his  arms  against  the  latter,  because 
Pompeius  had  it  in  his  power  to  cut  off  all  pro¬ 
visions  from  Rome.  The  army  assembled  at  Rhe- 
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gium ;  but  an  attempt  to  cross  over  to  Sicily  was 
thwarted  by  a  naval  victory  which  Pompeius  gain¬ 
ed  over  Q.  Salvidienus  Rufus  in  the  very  sight  of 
Augustus.  Soon  after  this,  Augustus  and.  Antony 
sailed  across  the  Ionian  sea  to  Greece,  as  Brutus 
and  Cassius  were  leaving  Asia  for  the  west. 
Augustus  was  obliged  to  remain  at  Dyrrhachium 
on  account  of  illness,  but  as  soon  as  he  had  recov¬ 
ered  a  little,  he  hastened  to  Philippi  in  the  autumn 
ot  b.  c.  42.  The  battle  of  Philippi  was  gained  by 
the  two  triumvirs  :  Brutus  and  Cassius  in  despair 
put  an  end  to  their  lives,  and  their  followers 
surrendered  to  the  conquerors,  with  the  exception 
of  those  who  placed  their  hopes  in  Sext.  Pompeius. 
After  this  successful  war,  in  which  the  victory 
was  mainly  owing  to  Antony,  though  subsequently 
Augustus  claimed  all  the  merit  for  himself,  the 
triumvirs  made  a  new  division  of  the  provinces. 
Lepidus  obtained  Africa,  and  Augustus  returned 
to  Italy  to  reward  his  veterans  with  the  lands  he 
had  promised  them.  All  Italy  was  in  fear  and 
trembling,  as  every  one  anticipated  the  repetition 
of  the  horrors  of  a  proscription.  His  enemies, 
especially  Fulvia,  the  wife  of  Antony,  and  some 
other  of  the  friends  of  the  latter,  increased  these 
apprehensions  by  false  reports  in  order  to  excite 
the  people  against  him ;  for  Augustus  was  detained 
for  some  tune  at  Brundusium  by  a  fresh  attack  of 
illness.  But  he  pacified  the  minds  of  the  people 
by  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  the  senate. 

These  circumstances  not  only  prevented  for 
the  present  his  undertaking  anything  fresh  against 
Sext.  Pompeius,  but  occasioned  a  new  and  unex¬ 
pected  war.  On  his  arrival  at  Rome,  Augustus 
found  that  Fulvia  had  been  spreading  these 
rumours  with  the  view  of  drawing  away  her  hus¬ 
band  from  the  arms  of  Cleopatra,  and  that  L. 
Antonius,  the  brother  of  the  triumvir,  was  used 
by  her  as  an  instrument  to  gain  her  objects.  Au¬ 
gustus  did  all  he  could  to  avoid  a  rupture,  but  in 
vain.  L.  Antonius  assembled  an  anny  at  Prae- 
neste,  with  which  he  threw  himself  into  the 
fortified  town  of  Perusia,  where  he  was  blockaded 
by  Augustus  with  three  armies,  so  that  a  fearful 
famine  arose  in  the  place.  This  happened  towards 
the  end  of  B.  c.  41.  After  several  attempts  to 
break  through  the  blockading  armies,  L.  Antonius 
was  obliged  to  surrender.  The  citizens  of  Perusia 
obtained  pardon  from  Augustus,  but  the  senators 
were  put  to  death,  and  from  three  to  four  hundred 
noble  Perusines  were  butchered  on  the  15th  of 
March,  b.  c.  40,  at  the  altar  of  Caesar.  Fulvia 
fled  to  Greece,  and  Tiberius  Nero,  with  his  wife 
Livia,  to  Pompeius  in  Sicily  and  thence  to  Antony, 
who  blamed  the  authors  of  the  war,  probably  for 
no  other  reason  but  because  it  had  been  unsuccess¬ 
ful.  Antony,  however,  sailed  with  his  fleet  to 
Brundusium,  and  preparations  for  war  were  made 
on  both  sides,  but  the  news  of  the  death  of  Fulvia 
in  Greece  accelerated  a  peace,  which  was  concluded 
at  Brundusium,  between  the  two  triumvirs.  A 
new  division  of  the  provinces  was  again  made  : 
Augustus  obtained  all  the  parts  of  the  empire  west 
of  the  town  of  Scodra  in  Illyricum,  and  Antony 
the  eastern  provinces,  while  Italy  was  to  belong  to 
them  in  common.  Antony  also  formed  an  engage¬ 
ment  with  the  noble-minded  Octavia,  the  sister  of 
Augustus  and  widow  of  C.  Marcellus,  in  order  to 
confirm  the  new  friendship.  The  marriage  was 
celebrated  at  Rome.  Sext.  Pompeius,  who  had 
had  no  share  in  these  transactions,  continued  to 
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cut  off  the  provisions  of  Rome,  which  was  suffering 
greatly  from  scarcity  :  scenes  of  violence  and  out¬ 
rage  at  Rome  shewed  the  exasperation  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  Augustus  could  not  hope  to  satisfy  the 
Romans  unless  their  most  urgent  wrants  were 
satisfied  by  sufficient  supplies  of  food,  and  this 
could  not  be  effected  in  any  other  -way  but  by  a 
reconciliation  with  Pompeius.  Augustus  had  an 
interview  with  him  on  the  coast  of  Misenum,  in 
B.  c.  39,  at  which  Pompeius  received  the  procon¬ 
sulship  and  the  islands  of  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and 
Corsica,  together  with  the  province  of  Achaia. 
In  return  for  these  concessions  he  wTas  to  provide 
Italy  with  corn.  In  order  to  convince  the  Romans 
of  the  sincerity  of  his  intentions,  Augustus  be¬ 
trothed  M.  Marcellus,  the  son  of  Octavia  and  step¬ 
son  of  Antony,  who  was  present  on  this  occasion, 
to  a  daughter  of  Pompeius. 

Peace  seemed  now  to  be  restored  everywhere. 
Antony  returned  to  the  East,  where  his  generals 
had  been  successful,  and  Augustus  too  received 
favourable  news  from  his  lieutenants  in  Spain  and 
Gaul.  Augustus,  however,  was  anxious  for  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  a  war,  by  which  he  might  deprive 
Sext.  Pompeius  of  the  provinces  wffiich  had  been 
ceded  to  him  at  Misenum.  A  pretext  was  soon 
found  in  the  fact,  that  Pompeius  allowed  piracy  to 
go  on  in  the  Mediterranean.  Augustus  solicited 
the  aid  of  the  two  other  triumvirs,  but  they  did 
not  support  him  ;  and  Antony  was  in  reality  glad 
to  see  Augustus  engaged  in  a  struggle  in  which  he 
was  sure  to  suffer.  The  fleet  of  Augustus  suffered 
greatly  from  storms  and  the  activity  of  Demochares, 
the  admiral  of  Pompeius;  but  the  latter  did  not 
follow  up  the  advantages  he  had  gained,  and  Au¬ 
gustus  thus  obtained  time  to  repair  his  ships,  and 
send  Maecenas  to  Antony  to  invite  him  again  to 
take  part  in  the  war.  Antony  hereupon  sailed  to 
Tarentum,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  37,  with 
300  ships  ;  but,  on  his  arrival  there,  Augustus  had 
changed  his  mind,  and  declined  the  assistance. 
This  conduct  exasperated  Antony ;  but  his  wife, 
Octavia,  acted  as  mediator  ;  the  two  triumvirs  met 
between  Tarentum  and  Metapontum,  and  the  ur¬ 
gent  necessity  of  the  times  compelled  them  to  lay 
aside  their  mutual  mistrust.  Augustus  promised 
an  army  to  Antony  for  his  Parthian  war,  while 
Antony  sent  120  ships  to  increase  the  fleet  of  Au¬ 
gustus,  and  both  agreed  to  prolong  their  office  of 
triumvirs  for  five  years  longer.  While  Antony 
hastened  to  Syria,  Octavia  remained  with  her  bro¬ 
ther.  Soon  after  this,  M.  Vipsanius  Agrippa  re¬ 
ceived  the  command  of  the  fleet  of  Augustus,  and 
in  July  of  the  year  36,  Sicily  was  attacked  on  all 
sides ;  but  storms  compelled  the  fleet  of  Augustus 
to  return,  and  Lepidus  alone  succeeded  in  landing  |, 
at  Lilybaeum.  Pompeius  remained  in  his  usual 
inactivity ;  in  a  sea-fight  off  Mylae  he  lost  thirty 
ships,  and  Augustus  landed  at  Tauromenium. 
Agrippa  at  last,  in  a  decisive  naval  battle,  put  an 
end  to  the  contest,  and  Pompeius  fled  to  Asia. 
Lepidus,  who  had  on  all  occasions  been  treated  : 
with  neglect,  now  wanted  to  take  Sicily  for  him¬ 
self  ;  but  Augustus  easily  gained  over  his  troops,  \< 
and  Lepidus  himself  submitted.  He  was  sent  to  i 
Rome  by  Augustus,  and  resided  there  for  the  re- 1 
mainder  of  his  life  as  pontifex  maximus.  d  he  i 
forces  which  Augustus  had  under  his  command  i 
now  amounted,  according  to  Appian,  to  forty-five  i 
legions,  independent  of  the  light-armed  troops  and 
the  cavalry,  and  to  600  ships.  Augustus  rewarded: 
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his  soldiers  with  garlands  and  money,  and  promised 
still  further  rewards ;  but  the  veterans  insisted 
[  upon  their  dismission,  and  upon  receiving  (at  once) 

I  the  lands  and  all  the  sums  that  had  been  promised 
t  them.  Augustus  quelled  the  rebellion  in  its  com- 
■  imencement  by  severity  combined  with  liberality: 

;  he  dismissed  the  veterans  who  had  fought  at  Mu- 
( tina  and  Philippi,  and  ordered  them  to  quit  Sicily 
i  immediately,  that  their  disposition  might  not  spread 
further  among  the  soldiers.  The  latter  were  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  promises  of  Augustus,  which  he  ful¬ 
filled  at  the  expense  of  Sicily,  and  lands  were  as- 
: :  signed  to  the  veterans  in  Campania.  Augustus 
?  now  sent  back  the  ships  of  Antony,  and  took  pos- 
*  i  session  of  Africa.  The  Roman  senate  hastened  to 
i  (honour  the  conqueror  in  the  most  extravagant 
inmanner ;  and  when  he  approached  the  city,  which 
!■  )i  Maecenas  had  governed  during  his  absence,  the 
(  senate  and  people  flocked  out  to  meet  him.  Au- 
i  gustus  addressed  the  senate  in  a  very  modest  man¬ 
ner,  and  declined  some  of  the  distinctions  which 
were  offered  him.  He  celebrated  his  ovation  on 
the  13th  of  November,  b.  c.  36.  The  abundant 
supply  of  provisions  which  was  now  brought  to 
1 1 Rome  satisfied  the  wants  and  wishes  of  the  people; 

;  land  as  this  happy  state  of  things  was  the  result  of 
)  his  victory,  his  interests  coincided  with  those  of 
the  people,  whose  burdens  were  also  lessened  in 
:  i  various  ways. 

By  the  conquest  of  two  of  his  rivals,  Augustus 
had  now  acquired  strength  enough  to  enter  upon 
the  contest  with  the  third.  He  first  endeavoured, 
however,  as  much  as  was  in  his  power,  to  remedy 
i  the  confusion  and  demoralisation  in  which  Italy 
I  had  been  involved  in  consequence  of  the  civil  wars, 

I  land  he  pretended  only  to  wait  for  the  arrival  of  his 
:  1  colleague  in  order  to  withdraw  with  him  into  pri¬ 
vate  life,  as  the  peace  of  the  republic  was  now  re¬ 
stored.  This  pretended  self-denial  did  not  remain 
unrewarded,  for  the  people  elected  him  pontifex 
maximus,  though  Lepidus,  who  held  this  office, 
was  yet  alive ;  and  the  senate  decreed,  that  he 
should  inhabit  a  public  building,  that  his  person 
should  be  inviolable,  and  that  he  should  sit  by  the 
side  of  the  tribunes.  Augustus  took  every  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  praising  and  supporting  his  absent  col¬ 
league,  Antony,  and  by  this  stratagem  the  Romans 
gradually  became  convinced,  that  if  new  disputes 
should  break  out  between  them,  the  fault  could  not 
possibly  lie  with  Augustus.  But  matters  did  not 
yet  come  to  this  :  the  most  urgent  thing  was  to  keep 
his  troops  engaged,  and  to  acquire  funds  for  paying 
them.  After  suppressing  a  mutiny  among  the  in¬ 
solent  veterans,  he  prepared  for  a  campaign  against 
some  tribes  on  the  north-eastern  coast  of  the  Adri¬ 
atic,  of  which  the  Romans  had  never  become  com¬ 
plete  masters,  and  which  from  time  to  time  refused 
to  pay  their  tribute.  Augustus  marched  along  the 
coast,  without  meeting  with  much  resistance,  until 
he  came  near  the  country  of  the  Japydes  :  their 
capital  Metulum  was  strongly  fortified  and  garri¬ 
soned  ;  but  the  perseverance  of  Augustus  and  the 
courage  of  his  troops  compelled  the  garrison  to  sur¬ 
render,  and  the  place  was  changed  into  a  heap  of 
ashes  by  the  brave  Japydes  themselves  (b.  c.  35).  As 
the  season  of  the  year  was  not  yet  much  advanced, 
Augustus  undertook  a  campaign  against  the  Pan- 
nonians  in  Segestica.  After  several  engagements 
during  their  march  through  the  country,  the  Ro¬ 
mans  appeared  before  the  town  of  Segesta,  which, 
after  a  siege  of  thirty  days,  sued  for  pardon.  Au¬ 


gustus,  to  suit  his  own  purpose,  imposed  only  a  fine 
upon  the  inhabitants,  and  leaving  his  legate  Fufius 
Geminus  behind  with  a  garrison  of  twenty-five 
cohorts,  he  returned  to  Rome.  Octavia  had  in  the 
meantime  been  repudiated  by  Antony ;  and  at  the 
request  of  Augustus  the  senate  declared  Octavia 
and  Livia  inviolable,  and  granted  them  the  right 
of  conducting  their  own  affairs  without  any  male 
assistance — an  apparent  reparation  for  the  insult 
offered  to  Octavia  by  her  husband,  but  in  reality  a 
means  of  keeping  the  recollection  of  it  alive.  Au¬ 
gustus  intended  next  to  make  an  expedition  against 
Britain,  but  the  news  of  fresh  revolts  in  the  coun¬ 
tries  from  which  he  had  just  returned,  altered  his 
plan.  His  generals  soon  restored  peace,  but  he 
himself  went  to  Dalmatia,  where  Agrippa  had  the 
command.  Several  towns  were  taken,  and  neither 
life  nor  property  was  spared.  Augustus  penetrated 
as  far  as  Setovia,  where  he  was  wounded  in  his 
knee.  After  his  recovery,  he  gave  the  command 
to  Statilius  Taurus,  and  returned  to  Rome  to  un¬ 
dertake  the  consulship  for  the  year  b.  c.  33,  which 
he  entered  upon  on  the  1st  of  January  together 
with  L.  Volcatius  Tullus,  and  laid  down  on  the 
same  day,  under  the  pretext  of  the  Dalmatian  war, 
though  his  presence  there  was  no  longer  necessary, 
since  Statilius  Taurus  had  already  completed  the 
defeat  of  the  Dalmatians.  Out  of  the  spoils  made 
in  this  war  Augustus  erected  a  portico  called,  after 
his  sister,  Octavia.  During  this  year,  Agrippa  was 
aedile,  and  did  all  he  could  to  gain  popularity  for 
his  friend  Augustus  and  himself,  and  Augustus 
also  made  several  very  useful  regulations. 

Meantime  the  arbitrary  and  arrogant  proceedings 
of  Antony  in  the  East  were  sufficient  of  themselves 
to  point  him  out  to  the  Romans  as  an  enemy  of 
the  republic,  but  Augustus  did  not  neglect  to  direct 
attention  secretly  to  his  follies.  Letters  now  passed 
between  the  two  triumvirs  full  of  mutual  crimina¬ 
tions  ;  and  Antony  already  purchased  from  Arta- 
vasdes  cavalry  for  the  impending  war  against  his 
colleague.  The  rupture  between  the  two  triumvirs 
was  mainly  brought  about  by  the  jealousy  and  am¬ 
bition  of  Cleopatra.  During  the  year  b.  c.  32, 
while  Cleopatra  kept  Antony  in  a  perpetual  state 
of  intoxication,  Augustus  had  time  to  convince  the 
Romans  that  the  heavy  sacrifices  he  demanded  of 
them  were  to  be  made  on  their  own  behalf  only,  as 
Italy  had  to  fear  everything  from  Antony.  War 
was  now  declared  against  Cleopatra,  for  Antony 
was  looked  upon  only  as  her  infatuated  slave.  In 
b.  c.  31,  Augustus  was  consul  for  the  third  time 
with  M.  Valerius  Messalla.  Rome  was  in  a  state 
of  great  excitement  and  alarm,  and  all  classes  had 
to  make  extraordinary  exertions.  An  attempt  of 
Augustus  to  attack  his  enemy  during  the  winter 
was  frustrated  by  storms ;  but,  in  the  spring,  his 
fleet,  under  the  command  of  the  able  Agrippa, 
spread  over  the  whole  of  the  eastern  part  of  the 
Adriatic,  and  Augustus  himself  with  his  legions 
landed  in  Epeirus.  Antony  and  Cleopatra  took 
their  station  near  the  promontory  of  Actium  in 
Acarnania.  Their  fleet  had  no  able  rowers,  and 
everything  depended  upon  the  courage  of  the  sol¬ 
diers  and  the  size  of  their  ships.  Some  persons 
ventured  to  doubt  the  safety  of  entering  upon  a 
sea-fight,  but  Cleopatra’s  opinion  prevailed,  and 
the  battle  of  Actium  was  fought  in  September,  31. 
As  soon  as  the  queen  observed  that  victory  was 
not  certain  on  her  side,  she  took  to  flight,  and  An¬ 
tony  soon  followed  her.  His  fleet  fought  in  vain 
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to  the  last,  and,  after  a  long  hesitation,  the  land 
forces  surrendered. 

The  danger  which  had  threatened  to  bring  Rome 
under  the  dominion  of  an  eastern  queen  was  thus 
removed,  the  ambition  of  Augustus  was  satisfied, 
and  his  generosity  met  with  general  admiration. 
After  the  battle  of  Actium,  he  proceeded  slowly 
through  Greece  and  a  part  of  western  Asia,  where 
he  entered  on  his  fourth  consulship  for  the  year 
B.  c.  30,  and  passed  the  winter  at  Samos.  The 
confidence  of  his  army  in  him  grew  with  his  suc¬ 
cess,  but  the  veterans  again  shewed  symptoms  of 
discontent,  and  demanded  the  fulfilment  of  the 
promises  made  to  them.  Soon  after,  they  broke 
out  into  open  rebellion,  and  Augustus  hastened 
from  Samos  to  remedy  the  evil  in  person.  It  was 
with  great  difficulty  that  he  escaped  the  storms 
and  arrived  at  Brundusium.  Here  he  was  met  by 
the  Roman  senators,  equites,  and  a  great  number 
of  the  people,  which  emboldened  him  to  ask  for 
their  assistance  to  pay  his  soldiers.  His  requests 
were  readily  complied  with,  and  he  was  enabled  to 
fulfil  his  engagements  towards  the  veterans,  and 
assigned  lands  to  them  in  various  parts  of  the  em¬ 
pire.  Without  going  to  Rome,  he  soon  after  sailed 
to  Corinth,  Rhodes,  Syria,  and  Egypt.  Cleopatra 
negotiated  with  Augustus  to  betray  Antony  ;  but 
when  she  found  that  Augustus  only  wanted  to 
spare  her  that  she  might  adorn  his  triumph,  she 
put  an  end  to  her  life.  [Antonius,  No.  12.] 
Egypt  was  made  a  Roman  province,  and  the  booty 
which  Augustus  obtained  was  so  immense,  that  he 
could  easily  satisfy  the  demands  of  his  army.  At 
Rome  the  senate  and  people  rivalled  each  other  in 
devising  new  honours  and  distinctions  for  Augustus, 
who  was  now  alone  at  the  head  of  the  Roman  world. 
In  Samos  he  entered  upon  his  fifth  consulship  for 
the  year  b.  c.  29.  The  senate  sanctioned  all  his 
acts,  and  conferred  upon  him  many  extraordinary 
rights  and  privileges.  The  temple  of  Janus  was 
closed,  as  peace  was  restored  throughout  the  em¬ 
pire.  In  August  of  the  same  year,  Augustus  re¬ 
turned  to  Rome,  and  celebrated  his  threefold 
triumph  over  the  Pannonians  and  Dalmatians, 
Antony  and  Egypt ;  and  he  obtained  the  title  of 
imperator  for  ever. 

After  these  solemnities  were  over,  Augustus  un¬ 
dertook  the  consulship  for  the  year  28  together 
with  his  friend  Agrippa.  He  was  determined  from 
the  first  not  to  lay  down  the  power  which  his  own 
successes  and  the  circumstances  of  the  times  had 
placed  in  his  hands,  although  he  occasionally  pre¬ 
tended  that  he  would  resign  it.  He  first  directed 
his  attention  to  the  restoration  of  order  in  all  parts 
of  the  government ;  and,  as  he  was  invested  with 
the  censorship,  he  began  by  clearing  the  senate  of 
all  unworthy  members ;  he  ejected  two  hundred 
senators,  and  also  raised  the  senatorial  census  ;  but 
where  a  worthy  senator’s  property  did  not  come 
up  to  the  new  standard,  he  very  liberally  made  it 
up  out  of  his  own  means.  He  raised  many  ple¬ 
beian  families  to  the  rank  of  patricians ;  and  as  he 
had  a  predilection  for  ancient,  especially  religious, 
institutions,  he  restored  several  temples  which  had 
fallen  into  decay,  and  also  built  new  ones.  The 
keeping  of  the  aerarium  was  transferred  from  the 
quaestors  to  the  praetors  and  ex-praetors.  After 
having  introduced  these  and  many  other  useful 
changes,  he  proposed  in  the  senate  to  lay  down 
his  powers,  but  allowed  himself  to  be  prevailed 
upon  to  remain  at  the  head  of  affairs  for  ten  years 
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longer.  This  plan  was  afterwards  repeated  several 
times,  and  he  apparently  allowed  himself  to  be  al¬ 
ways  persuaded  to  retain  his  power  either  for  ten 
or  five  years  longer.  He  next  made  a  division  of 
the  provinces,  leaving  the  quiet  and  peaceful  ones 
to  the  senate,  and  retaining  for  himself  those  which 
required  the  presence  of  an  army.  The  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  former  was  given  every  year  by  the 
senate  to  proconsuls,  while  Augustus  placed  the 
others  under  legati  Caesaris ,  sometimes  also  called 
propraetores,  whom  he  appointed  at  any  time  he 
pleased.  He  declined  all  honours  and  distinctions 
which  were  calculated  to  remind  the  Romans  of 
kingly  power  ;  he  preferred  allowing  the  republican 
forms  to  continue,  in  order  that  he  might  imper¬ 
ceptibly  concentrate  in  his  own  person  all  the 
powers  which  had  hitherto  been  separated.  He 
accepted,  however,  the  name  of  Augustus,  which 
was  offered  to  him  on  the  proposal  of  L.  Munatius 
Plancus.  In  b.  c.  23  he  entered  upon  his  eleventh 
consulship,  but  laid  it  down  immediately  after¬ 
wards  ;  and,  after  having  also  declined  the  dicta¬ 
torship,  which  was  offered  him  by  the  senate,  he 
accepted  the  imperium  proconsulare  and  the  tribu- 
nitia  potestas  for  life,  by  which  his  inviolability 
was  legally  established,  while  by  the  imperium 
proconsulare  he  became  the  highest  authority  in  all 
the  Roman  provinces.  When  in  b.  c.  12  Lepidus, 
the  pontifex  maximus,  died,  Augustus,  on  whom 
the  title  of  chief  pontiff  had  been  conferred  on  a 
former  occasion,  entered  upon  the  office  itself. 
Thus  he  became  the  high  priest  of  the  state,  and 
obtained  the  highest  influence  over  all  the  other 
colleges  of  priests.  Although  he  had  thus  united 
in  his  own  person  all  the  great  offices  of  state,  yet 
he  was  too  prudent  to  assume  exclusively  the  titles 
of  all  of  them,  or  to  shew  to  the  Romans  that  he 
was  the  sole  master.  Other  persons  were  accord¬ 
ingly  allowed  to  hold  the  consulship,  praetorship, 
and  other  public  offices ;  but  these  offices  were  in 
reality  mere  forms  and  titles,  like  the  new  offices 
which  he  created  to  reward  his  friends  and  parti¬ 
sans.  Augustus  assumed  nothing  of  the  outward 
appearance  of  a  monarch  :  he  retained  the  simple 
mode  of  living  of  an  ordinary  citizen,  continued  his 
familiar  intimacy  with  his  friends,  and  appeared  in 
public  without  any  pomp  or  pageantry ;  a  kingly 
court,  in  our  sense  of  the  word,  did  not  exist  at  all 
in  the  reign  of  Augustus. 

His  relation  to  the  senate  was  at  first  rather  un¬ 
defined  :  in  b.  c.  28  he  had  been  made  princeps 
senatus,  but  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  24  he 
was  exempted  by  the  senate  from  all  the  laws  of 
the  state.  During  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  Au¬ 
gustus  seldom  attended  the  meetings  of  the  senate, 
but  formed  a  sort  of  privy  council,  consisting  of 
twenty  senators,  with  whom  he  discussed  the  most 
important  political  matters.  Augustus  had  no  mi¬ 
nisters,  in  our  sense  of  the  word ;  but  on  state 
matters,  which  he  did  not  choose  to  be  discussed 
in  public,  he  consulted  his  personal  friends,  C.  Cil- 
nius  Maecenas,  M.  Vipsanius  Agrippa,  M.  Valerius 
Messalla  Corvinus,  and  Asinius  Pollio,  all  of  whom 
contributed,  each  in  his  way,  to  increase  the  splen¬ 
dour  of  the  capital  and  the  welfare  of  the  empire. 
The  people  retained  their  republican  privileges,  , 
though  they  were  mere  forms  :  they  still  met  m 
their  assemblies,  and  elected  consuls  and  other 
magistrates  ;  but  only  such  persons  were  elected  as  i 
had  been  proposed  or  recommended  by  the  emperor. 
The  almost  uninterrupted  festivities,  games,  and  i 
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I  distributions  of  corn,  and  the  like,  made  the  people 
; .  forget  the  substance  of  their  republican  freedom ; 
i  and  they  were  ready  to  serve  him  who  fed  them 
most  liberally  :  the  population  of  the  city  was  then 
!  little  better  than  a  mob. 

It  was  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  dominion 
j  acquired  by  force  of  arms,  that  standing  armies 
!  fi  ( castra  stativa )  were  kept  on  the  frontiers  of  the 
I  empire,  as  on  the  Rhine,  the  Danube,  and  the 
j  Euphrates,  which  in  many  instances  became  the 
tl  foundations  of  flourishing  towns.  The  veterans 
were  distributed  into  a  number  of  colonies.  For 
the  protection  of  his  own  person,  Augustus  esta¬ 
blished  ten  praetorian  cohorts,  consisting  of  one 
thousand  men  each,  which  were  placed  under  the 
command  of  two  equites  with  the  title  of  praefecti 
praetorio.  For  the  purpose  of  maintaining  order 
I  and  security  in  the  city,  he  instituted  a  sort  of 
ij  police,  under  the  name  of  cohortes  urbanae,  which 
were  under  the  command  of  the  praefectus  urbi. 
The  fleets  were  stationed  at  Ravenna,  Misenum, 

:  and  in  various  ports  of  the  provinces.  In  the  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  provinces  which  Augustus  had  made  in 
b.  c.  27,  especial  regulations  were  made  to  secure 
strict  justice  in  their  administration  ;  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  which  many,  especially  those  which  were 
not  oppressed  by  armies,  enjoyed  a  period  of  great 
!  prosperity.  Egypt  was  governed  in  a  manner 
)  different  from  that  of  all  other  provinces.  The 
!  division  of  the  provinces  was  necessarily  followed 
i  by  a  change  in  the  administration  of  the  finances, 
i  which  were  in  a  bad  condition,  partly  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  civil  wars,  and  partly  through  all  the 
domain  lands  in  Italy  having  been  assigned  to  the 
:  veterans.  The  system  of  taxation  was  revised, 
and  the  taxes  increased.  The  aerarium,  out  of 
which  the  senate  defrayed  the  public  expenses, 
was  separated  from  the  fiscus,  the  funds  of  the 
emperor,  out  of  which  he  paid  his  armies. 

Augustus  enacted  several  laws  to  improve  the 
moral  condition  of  the  Romans,  and  to  secure  the 
public  peace  and  safety.  Thus  he  made  several 
regulations  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  scarcity  and 
famine,  promoted  industry,  and  constructed  roads 
and  other  works  of  public  utility.  The  large  sums 
of  money  which  were  put  into  circulation  revived 
commerce  and  industry,  from  which  the  eastern 
provinces  especially  and  Egypt  derived  great  ad¬ 
vantages. 

Although  Augustus,  who  must  have  been  star¬ 
tled  and  frightened  by  the  murder  of  Caesar,  treat¬ 
ed  the  Romans  with  the  utmost  caution  and  mild¬ 
ness,  and  endeavoured  to  keep  out  of  sight  every 
thing  that  might  shew  him  in  the  light  of  a  sove¬ 
reign,  yet  several  conspiracies  against  his  life  re¬ 
minded  him  that  there  were  still  persons  of  a 
republican  spirit.  It  will  be  sufficient  here  to 
mention  the  names  of  the  leaders  of  these  conspi¬ 
racies, — M.  Lepidus,  L.  Murena,  Fannius  Caepio, 
and  Cornelius  Cinna,  who  are  treated  of  in  sepa¬ 
rate  articles. 

After  this  brief  sketch  of  the  internal  affairs  of 
the  Roman  empire  during  the  reign  of  Augustus, 
it  only  remains  to  give  some  account  of  the  wars 
in  which  he  himself  took  part.  Most  of  them 
'  were  conducted  by  his  friends  and  relations,  and 
need  not  be  noticed  here.  On  the  whole,  we  may 
remark,  that  the  wars  of  the  reign  of  Augustus 
were  not  wars  of  aggression,  but  chiefly  undertaken 
to  secure  the  Roman  dominion  and  to  protect  the 
frontiers,  which  were  now  more  exposed  than  be- 
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fore  to  the  hostile  inroads  of  barbarians.  In 
b.  c.  27,  Augustus  sent  M.  Crassus  to  check  the 
incursions  of  the  Dacians,  Bastamians,  and  Moe- 
sians  on  the  Danube ;  and,  in  the  same  year,  he 
himself  went  to  Gaul  and  Spain,  and  began  the 
conquest  of  the  warlike  Cantabri  and  Asturii,t whose 
subjugation,  however,  was  not  completed  till  B.  c. 
1 9  by  Agrippa.  During  this  campaign  Augustus 
founded  several  towns  for  his  veterans,  such  as 
Augusta  Emerita  and  Caesar  Augusta.  In  B.  c. 
21  Augustus  travelled  through  Sicily  and  Greece, 
and  spent  the  winter  following  at  Samos.  After 
this,  he  went  to  Syria  at  the  invitation  of  Tiridates, 
who  had  been  expelled  from  his  kingdom  of  Par- 
thia.  The  ruling  king,  Phraates,  for  fear  of  the 
Romans,  sent  back  the  standards  and  prisoners 
which  had  been  taken  from  Crassus  and  Antony. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  year  20,  Augustus  returned 
to  Samos,  to  spend  the  approaching  winter  there. 
Here  ambassadors  from  India  appeared  before  him, 
with  presents  from  their  king,  Pandion,  to  confirm 
the  friendship  which  had  been  sought  on  a  former 
occasion.  In  the  autumn  of  b.  c.  19,  he  returned 
to  Rome,  where  new  honours  and  distinctions  were 
conferred  upon  him.  His  vanity  was  so  much  gra¬ 
tified  at  these  bloodless  victories  which  he  had 
obtained  in  Syria  and  Samos,  that  he  struck  medals 
to  commemorate  them,  and  afterwards  dedicated 
the  standards  which  he  had  received  from  Phraates 
in  the  new  temple  of  Mars  Ultor.  In  b.  c.  18,  the 
imperium  of  Augustus  was  prolonged  for  five  years, 
and  about  the  same  time  he  increased  the  number 
of  senators  to  600.  The  wars  in  Armenia,  in  the 
Alps,  and  on  the  Lower  Rhine,  were  conducted  by 
his  generals  with  varying  success.  In  B.  c.  16  the 
Romans  suffered  a  defeat  on  the  Lower  Rhine  by 
some  German  tribes ;  and  Augustus,  who  thought 
the  danger  greater  than  it  really  was,  went  himself 
to  Gaul,  and  spent  two  years  there,  to  regulate  the 
government  of  that  province,  and  to  make  the  ne¬ 
cessary  preparations  for  defending  it  against  the 
Germans.  In  B.  c.  13  he  returned  to  Rome,  leav¬ 
ing  the  protection  of  the  frontier  on  the  Rhine  to 
his  step-son,  Drusus  Nero.  In  b.  c.  9  he  again 
went  to  Gaul,  where  he  received  German  ambassa¬ 
dors,  who  sued  for  peace;  but  he  treacherously 
detained  them,  and  distributed  them  in  the  towns 
of  Gaul,  where  they  put  an  end  to  their  lives  in 
despair.  Towards  the  end  of  this  year,  he  returned 
to  Rome  with  Tiberius  and  Drusus.  From  this 
time  forward,  Augustus  does  not  appear  to  have 
again  taken  any  active  part  in  the  wars  that  were 
carried  on.  Those  in  Germany  were  the  most  for¬ 
midable,  and  lasted  longer  than  the  reign  of  Au¬ 
gustus. 

In  a.  d.  13,  Augustus,  who  had  then  reached 
his  75th  year,  again  undertook  the  government  of 
the  empire  for  ten  years  longer;  but  he  threw 
some  part  of  the  burden  upon  his  adopted  son  and 
successor,  Tiberius,  by  making  him  his  colleague. 
In  the  year  following,  A.  d.  14,  Tiberius  was  to 
undertake  a  campaign  in  Illyricum,  and  Augustus, 
though  he  was  bowed  down  by  old  age,  by  domestic 
misfortunes  and  cares  of  every  kind,  accompanied 
him  as  far  as  Naples.  On  his  return,  he  was  taken 
ill  at  Nola,  and  died  there  on  the  29th  of  August, 
A.  D.  14,  at  the  age  of  76.  When  he  felt  his  end 
approaching,  he  is  said  to  have  asked  his  friends 
who  were  present  whether  he  had  not  acted  his 
part  well.  He  died  very  gently  in  the  arms  of  his 
wife,  Livia,  who  kept  the  event  secret,  until  Tibe- 
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rius  had  returned  to  Nola,  where  he  was  immedi-  | 
ately  saluted  as  the  successor  of  Augustus.  The  i 
body  of  the  emperor  was  carried  by  the  decuriones 
of  Nola  to  Bovillae,  where  it  was  received  by  the 
Roman  equites  and  conveyed  to  Rome.  The  so¬ 
lemn  apotheosis  took  place  in  the  Campus  Martius, 
and  his  ashes  were  deposited  in  the  mausoleum 
which  he  himself  had  built. 

As  regards  the  domestic  life  of  Augustus,  he  was 
one  of  those  unhappy  men  whom  fortune  surrounds 
with  all  her  outward  splendour,  and  who  can  yet 
partake  but  little  of  the  general  happiness  which 
they  establish  or  promote.  His  domestic  misfor¬ 
tunes  must  have  embittered  all  his  enjoyments. 
Augustus  was  a  man  of  great  caution  and  modera¬ 
tion — two  qualities  by  which  he  maintained  his 
power  over  the  Roman  world ;  but  in  his  matri¬ 
monial  relations  and  as  a  father  he  was  not  happy, 
chiefly  through  his  own  fault.  He  was  first  mar¬ 
ried,  though  only  nominally,  to  Clodia,  a  daughter 
of  Clodius  and  Fulvia.  His  second  wife,  Scribonia, 
was  a  relation  of  Sext.  Pompeius  :  she  bore  him 
his  only  daughter,  Julia.  After  he  had  divorced 
Scribonia,  he  married  Livia  Drusilla,  who  was  car¬ 
ried  away  from  her  husband,  Tiberius  Nero,  in  a 
state  of  pregnancy.  She  brought  Augustus  two 
step-sons,  Tiberius  Nero  and  Nero  Claudius  Dru- 
sus.  She  secured  the  love  and  attachment  of  her 
husband  to  the  last  moments  of  his  life.  Augustus 
had  at  first  fixed  on  M.  Marcellus  as  his  successor, 
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|  the  son  of  his  sister  Octavia,  who  was  married  to  his 

i  daughter,  Julia.  Agrippa,  jealous  of  Augustus* 
partiality  for  him,  left  Rome,  and  did  not  return 
till  Marcellus  had  died  in  the  flower  of  his  life. 
Julia  was  now  compelled  by  her  father  to  many 
the  aged  Agrippa,  and  her  sons,  Caius  and  Lucius 
Caesar,  were  raised  to  the  dignity  of  principes  ju- 
ventutis.  At  the  death  of  Agrippa,  in  b.  c.  12, 
Tiberius  was  obliged  to  divorce  his  wife,  Vipsania, 
and,  contrary  to  his  own  will,  to  marry  Julia. 
Dissatisfied  with  her  conduct  and  the  elevation  of 
her  sons,  he  went,  in  B.  c.  6,  to  Rhodes,  where  he 
spent  eight  years,  to  avoid  living  with  Julia.  Au¬ 
gustus,  who  became  at  last  disgusted  with  her 
conduct,  sent  her  in  B.  c.  2  into  exile  in  the  island 
of  Pandataria,  near  the  coast  of  Campania,  whither 
she  was  followed  by  her  mother,  Scribonia.  The 
children  of  Julia,  Julia  the  Younger  and  Agrippa 
Postumus,  were  likewise  banished.  The  grief  of 
Augustus  was  increased  by  the  deaths  of  his  friend 
Maecenas,  in  b.  c.  8,  and  of  his  two  grandsons, 
Caius  and  Lucius  Caesar,  who  are  said  to  have 
fallen  victims  to  the  ambitious  designs  of  Livia, 
who  wished  to  make  room  for  her  own  son,  Tibe¬ 
rius,  whom  the  deluded  emperor  was  persuaded  to 
adopt  and  to  make  his  colleague  and  successor. 
Tiberius,  in  return,  was  obliged  to  adopt  Drusus 
Germanicus,  the  son  of  his  late  brother,  Drusus. 
A  more  complete  view  of  the  family  of  Augustus 
is  given  in  the  annexed  stemma. 


Stemma  op  Augustus  and  his  Family. 


1.  Ancharia. 
Octavia,  the  elder. 


C.  Octavius,  praetor  in  b.  c.  61,  married  to 
2.  Atia,  daughter  of  M.  Atius  Balbus  and  Julia,  a  sister  of  C.  Julius  Caesar. 


1.  Octavia,  the  younger.  2.  C.  Octavius  (C.  Julius  Caesar  Octavi- 

anus  Augustus),  married  to 
1.  Clodia.  2.  Scribonia.  3.  Livia. 


1.  M.  Marcellus. 
No  issue. 


Julia,  married  to 

2.  M.  Vipsanius  Agrippa.  3.  Tiberius,  emperor. 

No  issue. 


1.  C.  Caesar,  married  to  Livia,  2.  L.  Caesar,  betrothed  3.  Julia,  married 

the  sister  of  Germanicus.  to  Aemilia  Lepida.  to  L.  Aemilius 

Died  a.  d.  4.  Died  a.  d.  2.  Paullus. 


1.  M.  Aemilius  Lepidus,  2.  Aemilia  Lepida, 

married  to  Drusilla,  married  to 

daughter  of  Germanicus.  1.  Ap.  Junius  Silanus.  2.  Drusus. 


4.  Agrip¬ 

5.  Agrippa 

pina, 

Postu¬ 

mar¬ 

mus. 

ried  to 

Put  to 

Germa¬ 

death 

nicus. 

A.  D.  14. 

1.  L.  Silanus.  2.  M.  Silanus.  3.  Junia  Calvina. 


1.  Nero,  married 
to  Julia,  dau. 
of  Drusus,  the 
son  of  Tiberius. 
(Tac.  Ann.  vi. 

27.) 


2.  Drusus, 
married  to 
Aemilia 
Lepida. 

'ac.  Ann. 
vi.  40.) 


3.  Caligula, 
emperor. 


4.  Agrippina, 
married  to 
Cn.  Domi- 
tius. 


5.  Drusilla,  married 
to  1 .  L.  Cassius, 
and  2.  M.  Aemil. 
Lepidus. 


G.  Livia  or  Li- 

villa,married 

to  1.  M.  Vi- 

cinius, 

2.  Quintilius 
V  arus.  (r) 


Nero,  emperor. 


AVIANUS. 

Our  space  does  not  allow  us  here  to  enter  into 
i  a  critical  examination  of  the  character  of  Augus- 
}  tus :  what  he  did  is  recorded  in  history,  and  public 
|  opinion  in  his  own  time  praised  him  for  it  as  an 

i I  excellent  prince  and  statesman  ;  the  investigation 
of  the  hidden  motives  of  his  actions  is  such  a  deli¬ 
cate  subject,  that  both  ancient  and  modern  writers 
have  advanced  the  most  opposite  opinions,  and 
both  supported  by  strong  arguments.  The  main 
difficulty  lies  in  the  question,  whether  his  govern¬ 
ment  was  the  fruit  of  his  honest  intentions  and 
wishes,  or  whether  it  was  merely  a  means  of  satis¬ 
fying  his  own  ambition  and  love  of  dominion  ;  in 
other  words,  whether  he  was  a  straightforward 
and  honest  man,  or  a  most  consummate  hypocrite. 
Thus  much  is  certain,  that  his  reign  was  a  period 
:«  of  happiness  for  Italy  and  the  provinces,  and  that 
tj  it  removed  the  causes  of  future  civil  wars.  Pre- 
l|  vious  to  the  victory  of  Actium  his  character  is  less 
j  a  matter  of  doubt,  and  there  we  find  sufficient 
{  proofs  of  his  cruelty,  selfishness,  and  faithlessness 
<  towards  his  friends.  He  has  sometimes  been 
C  charged  with  cowardice,  but,  so  far  as  military 
:i  courage  is  concerned,  the  charge  is  unfounded. 

(The  principal  ancient  sources  concerning  the 
i  life  and  reign  of  Augustus  are  :  Sueton.  Augustus ; 
A  Nicolaus  Damasc.  De  Vita  Augusti ;  Dion  Cass. 
[|  xlv. — lvi. ;  Tacitus,  Annal.  i.  ;  Cicero’s  Epistles 
n  and  Philippics  ;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  59 — 124;  Plut.  An- 
>  tonius.  Besides  the  numerous  modem  works  on 
\  the  History  of  Rome,  we  refer  especially  to  A. 
?  Weichert,  Imperatoris  Caesaris  Augusti  Scriptorum 
5  Reliquiae ,  Fasc.  i.,  Grimae,  1841,  4to.,  which  con- 
1  tains  an  excellent  account  of  the  youth  of  Augustus 
i  and  his  education  ;  Drumann,  Geschichte  Roms ,  vol. 
iv.  pp.  245 — 302,  who  treats  of  his  history  down 
to  the  battle  of  Actium  ;  Loebell,  Ueber  das  Prin- 
■  cipat  des  Augustus ,  in  Raumer’s  Historisches  Tas- 
( henbuch ,  5ter,  Jahrgang,  1834  ;  Karl  Hoeck, 
1  Romische  Geschichte  vom  Verfall  d,er  Republik  bis 
:  zur  Vollendung  der  Monarchic  unier  Constantin ,  i. 

I  1.  pp.  214—421.)  [L.  S.] 


AVIA'NUS,  M.  AEMILIUS,  a  friend  of 
Cicero,  and  the  patron  of  Avianus  Evander  and 
Avianus  Hammonius.  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  xiii.  2,  21, 
27.) 

AVIA'NUS,  FLA'VIUS,  the  author  of  a  col¬ 
lection  of  forty-two  Aesopic  fables  in  Latin  elegiac 
verse,  dedicated  to  a  certain  Theodosius,  who  is 
addressed  as  a  man  of  great  learning  and  highly 
}  cultivated  mind.  The  designation  of  this  writer 
appears  under  a  number  of  different  shapes  in  dif¬ 
ferent  MSS.,  such  as  Avianus ,  Anianus ,  Abidnus , 
Abienus ,  and  Avienus ,  from  which  last  form  he  was 
by  many  of  the  earlier  historians  of  Roman  litera¬ 
ture,  such  as  Vossius  and  Funccius,'  identified  with 
the  geographical  poet,  Rufus  Festus  Avienus. 
[Avienus.]  But,  independent  of  the  circumstance 
that  no  fact  except  this  resemblance  of  name  can 
be  adduced  in  support  of  such  an  opinion,  the  ar- 
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gument  derived  from  the  style  of  these  compositions 
must,  to  every  reader  of  taste  and  discrimination, 
appear  conclusive.  Nothing  can  be  imagined  more 
unlike  the  vigorous,  bold,  spirited,  and  highly  em¬ 
bellished  rotundity  Avhich  characterizes  the  Des- 
criptio  Orbis  and  the  Aratea  than  the  feeble,  hesi¬ 
tating,  dull  meagreness  of  the  fabulist.  Making  all 
allowances  for  numerous  corruptions  in  the  text, 
we  can  scarcely  regard  these  pieces  in  any  other 
light  than  as  the  early  effusions  of  some  unprac¬ 
tised  youth,  who  patched  very  unskilfully  expres¬ 
sions  borrowed  from  the  purer  classics,  especially 
Virgil,  upon  the  rude  dialect  of  an  unlettered  age. 
Cannegieter,  in  his  erudite  but  most  tedious 
dissertation,  has  toiled  unsuccessfully  to  prove  that 
Avianus  flourished  under  the  Antonines.  Werns- 
dorf,  again,  places  him  towards  the  end  of  the 
fourth  century,  adopting  the  views  of  those  who 
believe  that  the  Theodosius  of  the  dedication  may 
be  Aurelius  Macrobius  Ambrosius  Theodosius,  the 
grammarian,  and  adding  the  conjecture,  that  the 
Flavianus  of  the  Saturnalia  may  have  been  cor¬ 
rupted  by  transcribers  into  FI.  Avianus.  These 
are  mere  guesses,  and  may  be  taken  for  what  they 
are  worth.  Judging  from  the  language,  and  we 
have  nothing  else  whatever  to  guide  us,  we  should 
feel  inclined  to  place  him  a  hundred  years  later. 

Avianus  was  first  printed  independently  by  Jac. 
de  Breda,  at  Deventer  in  Holland,  in  the  year 
1494,  4to.,  Gothic  characters,  under  the  title 
“  Apologus  Aviani  civis  Romani  adolescentulis  ad 
mores  et  Latinum  sermonem  capessendos  utilissi- 
mus but  the  editio  princeps  is  appended  to  the 
fables  of  Aesop  which  appeared  about  1480.  The 
earlier  editions  contain  only  twenty-seven  fables ; 
the  whole  forty-two  were  first  published  by  Rigal- 
tius,  along  with  Aesop  and  other  opuscula  (16mo. 
Lugd.  1570).  The  most  complete  edition  is  that 
of  Cannegieter,  8vo.  Amstel.  1731,  which  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  those  of  Nodell,  8vo.  Amstel.  1787,  and 
of  C.  H.  Tzschucke,  12mo.  Lips.  1790. 

“  The  fables  of  Avian  translated  into  Englyshe” 
are  to  be  found  at  the  end  of  “  The  Subtyl  Histo- 
ryes  and  Fables  of  Esope,  translated  out  of  Frenshe 
into  Englysshe,  by  William  Caxton  at  Westmyn- 
stre.  In  the  yere  of  our  lorde  M  cccc  lxxxiii.,  &c. 
Enprynted  by  the  same  the  xxvj  daye  of  Marche  they  ere 
of  our  lord  M  cccc  lxxxiij,  And  the  fyrst  yere  of  the 
regne  ofhyng  Rychard  the  thyrdef  folio.  This  book 
was  reprinted  by  Pynson.  We  have  a  translation 
into  Italian  by  Giov.  Gris.  Trombelli,  8vo.  Venez. 
1735;  and  into  German  by  H.  Fr.  Kerler,  in  his 
Rom.  Fabeldichter,  Stuttgard,  1838.  (Vossius,  de 
Poetis  Latt.  p.  56  ;  Funccius,  de  Vegeta  L.  L.  Senec- 
tute ,  cap.  iii.  §  lvi.;  Barth.  Adversar.  xix.  24,  xxvii. 
3,  xxxix.  7  and  13,  xlvi.  4,  7,  16  ;  Wernsdorf, 
Poett.  Latt.  Minn.  vol.  v.  pars.  ii.  p.  663,  who  effec¬ 
tually  destroys  the  leading  argument  of  Cannegieter 
that  Avianus  must  be  intermediate  between  Phae- 
drus  and  Titianus,  upon  which  idea  the  hypothesis 
that  he  lived  under  the  Antonines  rests.)  [W.R.] 
AVIA'NUS  EVANDER.  [Evander.] 
AVIA'NUS  FLACCUS.  [Flaccus.] 
AVIA'NUS  LIAMMO'NIUS.  [Hammonius.] 
AVIA'NUS,  LAETUS,  the  name  prefixed  to 
an  epigram  in  bad  Latin,  comprised  in  three  ele¬ 
giac  distichs,  on  the  famous  work  of  Martianus 
Capella.  The  subject  proves  that  it  cannot  be  ear¬ 
lier  than  the  end  of  the  fifth  century.  (Burmann, 
*  Antholog.  Add.  i.  p.  738,  or  Ep.  n.  553,  ed.  Meyer.; 
Barth.  Adversar.  xviii.  21.)  [W.  R.] 
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AVIA'NUS  PHILO'XENUS.  [Philoxe- 

NUS.] 

AVI'DIUS  CA'SSIUS.  [Cassius.] 
AVPDIUS  FLACCUS.  [Flaccus.] 

C.  AVIE'NUS,  tribune  of  the  soldiers  of  the 
tenth  legion,  was  ignominiously  dismissed  from  the 
army,  on  account  of  misconduct  in  the  African  war, 
b.  c.  46.  (Hirt.  B.  Afr.  46.) 

AVIE'NUS,  RUFUS  FESTUS.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  poems  are  ascribed  to  an  author  bearing 
this  name  : — 

1.  Descriptio  Orbis  Terrae,  or,  as  it  is  variously 
entitled  in  different  editions  and  MSS.,  Metaphrasis 
Perigeseos  Dionysii — Situs  Orbis — Ambitus  Orbis— 
in  1394  hexameter  lines,  derived  directly  from  the 
irepigygcns  of  Dionysius,  and  containing  a  succinct 
account  of  the  most  remarkable  objects  in  the 
physical  and  political  geography  of  the  known 
world.  It  adheres  too  closely  in  some  places,  and 
departs  too  widely  in  others,  from  the  text  of  the 
Alexandrian,  to  be  called  with  propriety  a  trans¬ 
lation,  or  even  a  paraphrase,  and  still  less  does  it 
deserve  to  be  regarded  as  an  independent  work, 
but  approaches  more  nearly  to  our  modem  idea  of 
a  new  edition  compressed  in  certain  passages,  en¬ 
larged  in  others,  and  altered  throughout.  These 
changes  can  hardly  be  considered  as  improvements, 
for  not  unfrequently  the  anxiety  of  the  writer  to 
expand  and  embellish  his  original  has  made  him 
wander  into  extravagance  and  error,  while  on  the 
other  hand  the  fear  of  becoming  prolix  and  tedious 
has  led  to  injudicious  curtailments,  and  induced 
him  to  omit  the  names  of  nations  and  districts 
which  ought  not  to  have  been  passed  over.  Nor 
does  he  attempt  to  correct  the  mistakes  of  his  pre¬ 
decessor,  nor  to  take  advantage  of  those  stores  of 
knowledge  which  must  have  been  available  at  the 
period  when  he  lived ;  but  the  blunders  and  follies 
of  the  old  Greek  poets,  who  were  profoundly 
ignorant  of  all  the  regions  to  the  West  and  North 
of  their  own  country,  are  implicitly  followed,  and 
many  things  set  down  which  every  well-informed 
man  under  the  empire  must  have  known  to  be 
absurd.  There  is,  however,  a  considerable  energy 
and  liveliness  of  style,  which  animates  the  inherent 
dulness  of  the  undertaking  and  carries  the  reader 
lightly  on,  while  much  ingenuity  is  displayed  in 
varying  the  expression  of  constantly-recurring 
ideas. 

2.  Ora  Maritima ,  a  fragment  in  703  Iambic 
trimeters.  The  plan  comprehended  a  full  delinea¬ 
tion  of  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  together 
with  those  of  the  Euxine  and  sea  of  Asov,  and  a 
portion  of  the  Atlantic  without  the  pillars  of 
Hercules  ;  but  we  know  not  if  this  design  was 
ever  fully  carried  out,  for  the  portion  which  has 
been  preserved  is  confined  almost  entirely  to  the 
coast  stretching  from  Marseilles  to  Cadiz.  The 
author  professes  to  have  commenced  the  essay  in 
order  to  satisfy  the  intelligent  inquiries  of  a  youth 
named  Probus,  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  geography  of  the  Pontus  and  the 
Maeotic  Gulf  ;  but  if  intended  for  the  purposes 
of  instruction,  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  any  task 
executed  in  a  less  satisfactory  manner.  There  is 
an  absence  of  all  order  and  arrangement.  Instead 
of  advancing  steadily  in  a  given  direction,  we  are 
carried  backwards  and  forwards,  transported 
abruptly  from  one  spot  to  another  at  a  great  dis¬ 
tance,  and  brought  again  and  again  to  the  same 
point  without  completing  any  circuit,  besides  being 
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distracted  with  discussions  on  localities  and  objects 
totally  foreign  to  the  matter  in  hand.  Moreover, 
the  different  nations  and  districts  are  distinguished 
by  their  ancient  and  forgotten  names,  instead  of 
those  by  which  they  were  actually  known  at  the 
time  when  this  guide-book  was  composed,  and  all 
the  old  and  exploded  fantasies  of  half  mythical 
geography  revived  and  gravely  propounded.  We 
are  led  almost  irresistibly  to  the  conclusion,  that 
Avienus,  possessing  no  practical  or  scientific  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  his  subject,  had  read  a  number  of 
conflicting  accounts  of  the  countries  in  question, 
written  in  former  times  by  persons  who  were  as 
ignorant  as  himself,  and  had  combined  and  pieced 
them  together  in  the  hope  of  elaborating  a  consistent 
whole, — neglecting  with  strange  perversity  the 
numerous  sources  of  accurate  information  opened 
up  by  the  wars  so  long  waged  and  the  dominion 
so  long  exercised  by  his  countrymen  in  those 
regions. 

3.  Aratea  Phaenotnena ,  and  Aratea  Prog- 
nostica ,  both  in  Hexameter  verse,  the  first  con¬ 
taining  1325,  the  second  552  lines.  They  bear 
exactly  the  same  relation  to  the  well  known  works 
of  Aratus  as  the  Descriptio  Orbis  Terrae  does 
to  that  of  Dionysius.  The  general  arrangement  of 
the  Greek  original  is  followed  throughout,  and 
several  passages  are  translated  more  closely  than 
in  the  versions  of  Cicero  and  Germanicus,  but  on 
the  other  hand  many  of  the  mythical  legends  are 
expanded,  new  tales  are  introduced,  and  extracts 
from  the  works  of  celebrated  astronomers,  scraps 
of  Pythagorean  philosophy,  and  fragments  of 
Aegvptian  superstition,  are  combined  and  worked 
up  with  the  materials  of  the  old  fabric.  The  re¬ 
sult  is  much  more  successful  than  in  the  two  efforts 
previously  examined.  Here  there  was  more  room 
for  the  imagination  to  disport  itself  unencumbered 
with  dry  details  and  stubborn  facts,  and  accord¬ 
ingly  the  interest  is  well  sustained  and  the  flowing 
and  spirited  style  of  the  poet  appears  to  great 
advantage. 

4.  Three  short  fugitive  pieces,  the  first  addressed 
to  a  friend,  Flavianus  Myrmedus ,  V.  C requesting 
a  gift  of  some  pomegranates  from  his  estates  in 
Africa,  in  order  to  remove  an  attack  of  bile  and 
indigestion  ;  the  second,  De  Cantu  Sirenum ,  or 
Sirenum  Allegoria,  on  the  allurements  of  the  daugh¬ 
ters  of  Achelous  and  the  device  by  which  Ulysses 
escaped  their  wiles  ;  the  third.  Ad  Amicos  de  Agro , 
enumerating  the  various  occupations  which  by 
turns  occupied  the  time  and  engaged  the  attention 
of  the  writer  each  day  when  living  in  country  re¬ 
tirement. 

We  must  remark,  that  while  we  can  scarcely 
entertain  a  doubt  that  the  two  Geographical  Essays 
are  from  the  same  pen,  especially  since  in  the 
second  (1.  71)  we  find  a  direct  reference  to  the 
first,  we  have  no  external  evidence  connecting 
them  with  the  others,  except  the  fact,  that  the 
same  name  is  prefixed  in  all  MSS.  to  the  whole, 
with  the  exception  of  the  2nd  and  3rd  epigrams. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  style,  manner,  and 
phraseology  of  the  Aratean  poems  correspond  so 
exactly  with  what  we  observe  in  the  rest,  that 
scholars  in  general  have  acquiesced  in  the  arrange¬ 
ment  which  assigns  the  whole  to  one  person.  They 
evidently  belong  to  an  epoch  when  Latin  litera¬ 
ture,  although  fast  verging  to  old  age,  was  still 
fresh  and  hale,  and  far  from  being  paralyzed  by 
infirmities  ; — we  still  perceive  with  pleasure  a 
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force  and  freedom  of  expression  in  strong  contrast 
with  the  inflated  feebleness  and  uneasy  stiffness 
which  marked  the  last  period  of  decay. 

Assuming  that  the  astronomical  Avienus  is  the 
same  with  the  geographical  Avienus,  we  can  at 
once  determine  approximately  the  age  to  which  he 
belongs  ;  for  Jerome,  in  his  commentary  on  the 
Epistle  of  St.  Paul  to  Titus,  mentions  that  the 
quotation  by  the  Apostle,  in  the  xvii.  chapter  of 
the  Acts,  Tou  yap  ual  y bos  eager,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Phaenomena  of  Aratus,  44  quern  Cicero  in 
Latinum  sermonem  transtulit,  et  Germanicus  Cae¬ 
sar,  et  nuper  Aviemis.”  Now  Jerome  died  in  420; 
therefore,  allowing  all  fair  latitude  to  the  somewhat 
indefinite  nuper ,  we  may  with  tolerable  certainty 
place  Avienus  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fourth  cen¬ 
tury,  under  Valens,  the  Valentinians,  Gratian, 
and  Theodosius,  or  even  somewhat  earlier,  under 
Constantine  and  Julian.  Our  next  step  leads  us 
upon  ground  much  less  firm,  but  we  may  venture 
yet  a  little  further.  An  inscription,  discovered 
originally,  we  are  told,  in  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas, 
of  the  Furbishers,  at  Rome,  and  afterwards  de¬ 
posited  in  the  Villa  Caesarina,  has  been  published 
by  Fabretti  and  others,  and  will  be  found  in  Bur- 
mann’s  Anthologia.  (i.  7 9,  or  Ep  .n.  27 8,  ed.  Meyer.) 
It  bears  as  a  title  R.  Festus  V.  C.  De  Se  Ad 
Deam  Nortiam,  and  begins  in  the  first  person, 
Festus  Musoni  soboles  prolesque  Avieni ,  after 
which  follows  an  announcement  on  the  part  of  this 
individual,  that  he  was  born  at  Vulsinii,  that  he 
dwelt  at  Rome,  tnat  he  had  twice  been  elevated  to 
the  office  of  proconsul,  that  he  was  the  happy 
husband  of  a  lady  named  Placida,  the  proud  father 
of  a  numerous  offspring,  and  the  author  of  many 
poems  ( carmina  multa  serens)  ;  then  follows  a  sort 
of  epitaph  in  four  lines,  inscribed  by  Placidus,  ap¬ 
parently  the  son  of  the  above  personage,  to  the 
sacred  memory  of  his  sire.  W ernsdorf  and  others 
have  at  once  pronounced  without  hesitation,  that 
the  Festus  who  here  calls  himself  descendant  of 
Musonius  and  son  of  Avienus,  for  such  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  the  true  meaning  of  the  words,  must  be  the 
same  with  our  Rufus  Festus  Avienus.  The  proof 
adduced,  when  carefully  sifted,  amounts  to  this  : — 
1.  It  is  probable  that  the  ancestor  here  referred  to 
may  be  C.  Musonius  Rufus,  the  celebrated  Stoic 
and  intimate  friend  of  Apollonius  of  Tyana.  He 
was  exiled  by  Nero,  patronized  by  Vespasian,  and 
is  frequently  mentioned  by  the  writers  who  treat 
of  this  period.  This  idea  receives  confirmation 
from  the  circumstance  that  Tacitus  and  Philostratus 
both  represent  Musonius  as  a  Tuscan,  and  Suidas 
expressly  asserts  that  he  was  a  native  of  Vulsinii. 
We  thus  fully  establish  an  identity  of  name  be¬ 
tween  the  writer  of  the  inscription  and  our 
Avienus,  and  can  explain  satisfactorily  how  the  ap¬ 
pellation  Rufus  came  into  the  family.  2.  From 
two  laws  in  the  Codex  of  Justinian  (see  Gotho- 
fred,  Prosopogr.  Cod.  Theod.),  it  appears  that  a 
certain  Festus  was  proconsul  of  Africa  in  the 
years  366  and  367,  which  agrees  with  the  age  we 
have  assigned  to  our  Avienus  from  St.  Jerome, 
and  an  inscription  is  extant  (Boeckh,  Inscr .  Graec. 
R  p.  436)  commemorating  the  gratitude  of  the 
Athenians  towards  'Povcpios  ^rjaros,  proconsul  of 
Greecg.  Now  the  editor  of  Dionysius  and  Aratus 
must  have  been  a  Greek  scholar,  and  we  gather 
from  some  lines  in  the  Descriptio  that  he  had  re¬ 
peatedly  visited  Delphi  in  person  ;  thus  he  may  be 
this  very  'Povcpios  ^rjaros,  and  the  two  proconsular 


appointments  are  in  this  way  determined.  3.  The 
words  44  carmina  multa  serens  ”  point  out  a  simi¬ 
larity  of  taste  and  occupation.  4.  Lastly,  in  the 
epitaph  by  Placidus  we  detect  an  expression, 
“  Jupiter  aethram  (Pandit,  Feste  tibi),”  which 
seems  to  allude  directly  to  the  second  line  of  the 
Phaenomena,  44  excelsum  reserat  Jupiter  aethram,” 
although  this  may  be  merely  an  accidental  resem¬ 
blance.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  evidence  requires 
a  good  deal  of  hypothetical  patching  to  enable  it  to 
hang  together  at  all,  and  by  no  means  justifies  the 
undoubting  confidence  of  "VVernsdorf  ;'but,  at  the 
same  time,  we  can  scarcely  refuse  to  acknowledge 
that  the  coincidences  are  remarkable. 

We  need  scarcely  notice  the  opinion  of  some 
early  critics,  that  Avienus  was  a  Spaniard,  since  it 
avowedly  rests  upon  the  consideration,  that  the 
fragment  of  the  Ora  Maritima  which  has  been 
preserved  is  devoted  chiefly  to  the  coast  of  Spain, 
and  contains  quotations  from  the  works  ofHimilco 
and  the  Carthaginian  annalists  with  regard  to  that 
country  and  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic.  To  refute 
such  arguments  would  be  almost  as  idle  as  to 
invent  them.  Nor  need  we  treat  with  greater 
respect  the  assertion  that  he  was  a  Christian.  Not 
a  line  can  be  quoted  which  would  appear  to  any 
reasonable  man  favourable  to  such  a  notion  ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  wherever  he  speaks  of  the  Pagan 
gods  we  find  that  he  expresses  in  very  unequivocal 
language  a  marked  reverence  for  their  worship. 
There  is  little  to  be  said  either  for  or  against  the 
idea,  that  he  is  the  young  Avienus  introduced  by 
Macrobius  in  the  Saturnalia  as  talking  with  Sym- 
machus.  So  far  as  dates  are  concerned  there  is  no 
anachronism  involved,  but  the  name  was  very 
common,  and  we  have  no  clue  to  guide  us  to  any 
conclusion. 

Servius,  in  his  commentary  on  Virgil  (x.  388), 
speaks  of  an  Avienus  who  had  turned  the  whole  of 
Virgil  and  Livy  into  Iambics  (qui  lotum  Virgilium 
et  Livium  iambis  scripsit ),  and  refers  to  him  again 
(x.  272)  as  the  person  44  qui  iambis  scripsit  Vir- 
gilii  fabulas.”  We  cannot  doubt  that  Livy  the 
historian  must  be  indicated  here,  for  he  was  by  so 
much  the  most  celebrated  of  all  authors  bearing 
that  appellation,  that  a  grammarian  like  Servius 
would  scarcely  have  failed  to  add  a  distinguishing 
epithet  had  any  other  Livy  been  meant.  There 
is  no  difficulty  in  believing  the  operation  to  have 
been  performed  upon  Virgil,  for  we  know  that 
such  conversions  were  common  exercises  during 
the  decline  of  literature,  and  Suidas  tells  us  in 
particular  of  a  certain  Marianus,  in  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Anastasius,  who  turned  the  dactylics  of 
Theocritus,  Apollonius,  Callimachus,  and  others, 
into  iambic  measures. 

Lastly,  all  scholars  now  admit  that  there  are  no 
grounds  for  supposing,  that  the  prose  treatise 
“  Breviarium  de  Victoriis  ac  Provinciis  Populi  Ro¬ 
mani  ad  Valentinianum  Augustum,”  ascribed  to  a 
Sextus  Rufus  or  Rufus  Festus,  and  the  topographi¬ 
cal  compendium  44  Sexti  Rufi  de  Regionibus  Urbis 
Romae,”  belong  to  Avienus,  as  was  at  one  time 
maintained  ;  while  the  poem  44  De  Urbibus  His- 
paniae  Mediterraneis,”  quoted  as  his  work  by 
several  Spaniards,  is  now  known  to  be  a  forgery, 
executed  in  all  probability  by  a  certain  Hieronymus 
Rornanus,  a  Jesuit  of  Toledo,  who  was  notorious 
for  such  frauds. 

The  Editio  Princeps  of  Avienus  was  printed  at 
Venice  in  Roman  characters,  by  Antonius  de 
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Strata,  under  the  care  of  Victor  Pisanus,  in  4to., 
and  bears  the  date  of  25th  October  (8  Kal.  Nov.), 
1488.  It  contains  the  Descriptio  Orbis  Terrae , 
the  Ora  Maritima ,  the  Aratea,  and  the  epigram 
addressed  to  Flavianus  Myrmecius ;  besides  which 
we  find  in  the  same  volume  the  translation  of 
Aratus  by  Cicero  and  Germanieus,  and  the  verses 
of  Q.  Serenus  Samonicus  on  the  cure  of  diseases. 

The  most  useful  edition  is  to  be  found  in  the 
second  part  of  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Poetae 
Latini  Minores  of  Wernsdorf,  which,  however, 
does  not  include  the  Aratea,  Wernsdorf  not  having 
lived  to  complete  his  work.  But  this  last  piece 
also,  which  was  carefully  edited  by  Buhle  and 
placed  at  the  end  of  his  Aratus,  is  given  in  the 
French  reprint  of  Wernsdorf  (1825),  which  forms 
a  portion  of  the  collection  of  Latin  classics  pub¬ 
lished  at  Paris  by  Lemaire.  [W.  R.] 

AVI'OLA,  the  name  of  a  family  of  the  Acilia 
gens,  which  is  not  mentioned  till  the  very  end  of 
the  republic. 

1.  M\  Acilius  Aviola,  consul  suffectus  in  b.c. 
33,  from  the  1st  of  July,  is  probably  the  same 
Aviola  who  is  said  to  have  come  to  life  again  on 
the  funeral  pile,  when  it  was  supposed  that  he  was 
dead,  but  to  have  been  nevertheless  burnt  to  death, 
because  the  flames  could  not  be  extinguished. 
(Plin.  H.  N.  vii.  52.  s.  53  ;  Val.  Max.  i.  8.  §  12.) 

2.  Acilius  Aviola,  legate  of  Gallia  Lugdunensis 
under  Tiberius,  put  down  an  outbreak  of  the  Ande- 
cavi  and  Turonii,  in  a.  d.  21.  (Tac.  Ann.  iii.  41.) 

3.  M\  Acilius  Aviola,  consul  in  the  last  year 
of  the  reign  of  Claudius,  a.  d.  54.  (Tac.  Ann.  xii. 
64  ;  Suet.  Claud.  45.) 

AVITIA'NUS,  son  of  Julius  Ausonius  and 
Aemilia  Aeonia,  was  a  young  man  of  great  pro¬ 
mise,  who  was  being  brought  up  to  follow  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  profession  as  a  physician,  but  died  at  an 
early  age,  in  the  fourth  century  after  Christ.  He 
was  a  younger  brother  of  the  poet  Ausonius,  who 
in  one  of  his  poems  ( Parent .  xiii.)  laments  his  pre¬ 
mature  death,  and  gives  the  above  particulars  of 
his  life.  [W.  A.  G.] 

AVI'TUS,  A'LCIMUS  ECDI'CIUStorECDI'- 
DIUS),  son  of  Isicius,  archbishop  of  Vienne,  was 
bom  about  the  middle  of  the  5  th  century.  From  his 
earliest  years  he  is  said  to  have  devoted  himself  to 
literature,  and  to  have  given  promise  of  that  eru¬ 
dition  which  subsequently  gained  for  him,  among 
his  countrymen  at  least,  the  reputation  of  being 
the  most  profound  and  eloquent  scholar  of  his  age. 
After  bestowing  an  ample  inheritance  on  the  poor, 
he  retired  into  the  monastery  of  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul,  close  to  the  walls  of  his  native  city,  and  re¬ 
mained  in  the  seclusion  of  the  cloister  until  the 
death  of  his  father  (in  A.  n.  490),  whom  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  the  archiepiscopal  dignity.  His  fame  as 
a  pious  and  charitable  priest  and  a  powerful  con¬ 
troversialist  now  rose  very  high.  He  took  part  in 
the  celebrated  conference  at  Lyons  between  the 
Arians  and  the  Catholic  bishops,  held  in  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  the  Burgundian  king,  where,  as  we  are 
told,  he  silenced  the  heretics  and  brought  back 
many  waverers  to  the  bosom  of  the  church.  Gun- 
debald  himself  is  said  to  have  yielded  to  his  argu¬ 
ments,  although  from  political  motives  he  refused 
to  recant  his  errors  openly ;  and  all  agree,  that 
after  his  death  his  son  Sigismund  publicly  declared 
his  adherence  to  the  true  faith.  Avitus,  at  the 
request  of  his  royal  admirers,  published  treatises 
in  confutation  of  the  Nestorians,  Euty chians,  Sa- 
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bellians,  and  Pelagians,  and  was  peculiarly  success¬ 
ful  in  gaining  over  a  number  of  Jews  who  had  set¬ 
tled  in  his  diocese.  By  pope  Hormisda  he  was 
appointed  vicar  apostolic  in  Gaul,  in  the  year  517 
presided  at  the  council  of  Epaune  ( concilium  Epao- 
nense ),  died  on  the  5th  of  February,  523,  was 
buried  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul, 
where  he  had  passed  so  many  years  of  his  early 
life,  and  in  the  fulness  of  time  received  the  honours 
of  canonization. 

The  works  of  Avitus  are 

1.  Sacrorum  Poematum  libri  quinque ,  dedicated 
to  his  brother,  Apollinaris,  bishop  of  Valentia,  a 
renowned  worker  of  miracles.  This  collection  con¬ 
sists  of  five  distinct  pieces,  all  in  hexameter  verse, 
extending  to  upwards  of  2500  lines,  De  Initio  Mun- 
di ,  De  Peccato  Originali,  De  Sentenlia  Dei ,  De  Di- 
luvio  Mundi ,  De  Transitu  Maris  Rubri. 

2.  De  consolatoria  Castitatis  Laude,  in  666  hexa¬ 
meters,  addressed  to  his  sister  Fuscina,  a  nun. 

These  productions  display  much  imagination  and 
great  fluency ;  the  plan  of  the  different  portions  is 
well  conceived  and  skilfully  executed,  and  both  in 
versification  and  expression  they  deserve  the  mode¬ 
rate  praise  of  being  much  better  than  could  have 
been  expected,  belonging  as  they  do  to  what  Func- 
cius  has  quaintly  termed  the  “  Iners  ac  decrepita 
senectus”  of  the  Latin  language.  Barthius  is  of 
opinion  that  we  are  prevented  from  estimating  them 
fairly,  in  consequence  of  the  numerous  depravations 
and  interpolations  which  he  believes  them  to  have 
suffered  from  the  monks  in  ages  still  more  barba¬ 
rous.  Besides  his  effusions  in  verse,  Avitus  is 
known  to  have  published  nine  books  of  epistles, 
and  a  great  number  of  homilies ;  but  of  these  the 
following  only  are  extant : 

3.  Eighty-seven  letters  to  and  from  various  per¬ 
sons  of  distinction  in  church  and  state. 

4.  A  homily  “  De  Festo  Rogationum  et  prima 
ejus  InstitutioneP 

5.  Eight  fragments  of  homilies. 

6.  Fragments  of  opuscula. 

These  remains  shew  that  he  was  well  versed  in 
scripture  and  in  theology,  and  that  he  possessed 
some  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Hebrew,  and  they 
contain  curious  and  valuable  information  on  various 
points  of  ecclesiastical  history,  discipline,  and  doc¬ 
trine. 

The  poems  were  first  printed  at  Strasburg  in 
1507  from  a  MS.  in  the  possession  of  Beroaldus, 
and  are  given  in  the  Corpus  Poetarum  Latinorum 
of  Maittaire  and  similar  compilations. 

The  whole  works  of  Avitus  were  published  col¬ 
lectively  with  notes  by  Pere  Sirmond,  at  Paris, 

1 643,  8vo.,  in  the  second  volume  of  his  Opuscula 
of  the  fathers  and  other  ecclesiastical  writers,  and 
also  in  the  works  of  Sirmond  published  by  Pere  la 
Baume,  Paris,  1690,  fob,  and  reprinted  at  Venice, 
1729,  fol.  Since  that  period,  a  new  homily  has 
been  discovered,  and  is  included  in  the  fifth  vol.  of 
the  Thesaur.  Anecdot.  by  Dom.  Martenne.  [W.  R.] 

AVI'TUS,  A'LPHIUS.  The  Latin  poet  quoted 
under  this  name  is  believed  to  have  flourished  dur¬ 
ing  the  reigns  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius.  Many 
suppose  him  to  be  the  same  person  with  Alfius 
Flavus — the  precocious  pupil  of  Cestius  and  con¬ 
temporary  with  Seneca,  who  while  yet  a  boy  was 
so  famed  for  his  eloquence,  that  crowds  flocked  to 
listen  to  his  orations  (Senec.  Controv.  i.l ) — and  with 
Flavius  Alfius,  referred  to  by  Pliny  (//.  N.  ix.  8), 
as  an  authority  for  a  story  about  dolphins.  Hence 
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Vossius  conjectures,  that  his  designation  at  full 
length  and  properly  arranged  may  have  been  Fla- 
vus  Alfius  Avitus.  All  this  is  very  ingenious  and 
1  very  uncertain.  We  know  from  Terentianus  Mau- 
rus  (1.  2448),  that  Alphius  Avitus  composed  a 
f  work  upon  Illustrious  Men,  in  iambic  dimeters, 
extending  to  several  books ;  and  eight  lines  are 
cited  by  Priscian  from  the  second  book,  forming  a 
part  of  the  legend  of  the  Faliscan  schoolmaster  who 
betrayed  his  pupils  to  Camillus;  besides  which, 
three  lines  more  from  the  first  book  are  contained 
in  some  MSS.  of  the  same  grammarian.  (Priscian, 
vol.  i.  pp.  410,  553,  vol.  ii.  p.  131,  ed.  Krehl,  or  pp. 
823,  947,  1136,  ed.  Putsch.)  These  fragments  are 
given  in  the  Anthologia  Latvia  of  Burmann,  ii.  p. 
267,  and  Add.  ii.  p.  730,  or  Ep.  n.  125,  ed.  Meyer. 

There  is  also  an  “Alpheus  philologus,”  from 
whom  Priscian  adduces  five  words  (vol.  i.  p.  370, 
ed.  Kr.,  or  p.  792,  ed.  Putsch),  and  an  Alfius  whose 
work  on  the  Trojan  war  is  mentioned  by  Festus, 
s.  v.  Mamertini.  (Wernsdorf,  Poett.  Latt.  Minn. 
vol.  iii.  p.  xxxi.,  vol.  iv.  pars  ii.  p.  826.)  [W.  R.] 
AVFTUS,  GALLO'NIUS,  was  legate  over  the 
provinces  of  Thrace  under  Aurelian,  and  a  letter 
addressed  to  him  by  that  emperor  is  quoted  by 
Vopiscus  in  the  life  of  Bonosus.  Some  critics  have 
supposed,  that  he  was  the  author  of  an  “  allocutio 
sponsalis,”  in  five  hexameters,  preserved  among  the 
“  fragmenta  epithalamiorum  veterum,”  and  that  the 
little  poem  itself  was  one  of  the  hundred  nuptial 
lays  which  were  composed  and  recited  when  Gal- 
lienus  celebrated  the  marriages  of  his  nephews. 
(Pollio,  Gall .  11.)  Wernsdorf,  however,  considers 
that  the  lines  belong  to  Alcimus  Avitus  Alethius. 
[Alethius.]  (Wernsdorf,  Poett.  Latt.  Minn.  vol. 
iv.  parsii.  p.  501  ;  Burmann,  Aniholog.  iii.  259,  or 
Ep.  n.  259,  ed.  Meyer.)  [W.  R.] 

AVFTUS,  JU'LIUS,  the  husband  of  Julia 
Maesa,  brother-in-law  of  Julia  Domna  and  Septi- 
mius  Severus,  uncle  by  marriage  of  Caracalla,  father 
of  Julia  Soemias  and  Julia  Mamaea,  and  maternal 
grandfather  of  Elagabalus  and  Alexander  Severus. 
He  was  of  consular  rank,  and,  as  we  gather  from 
the  fragments  of  Dion  Cassius,  governed  in  succes¬ 
sion  Asia,  Mesopotamia,  and  Cyprus.  From  him 
Elagabalus  inherited  the  name  of  Avitus — an  ap¬ 
pellation  by  which  ancient  historians  frequently 
distinguish  that  emperor.  (Dion  Cass,  lxxxviii.  30, 
lxxix.  16;  Herodian,  v.  3.  §  2  ;  see  also  the  genea¬ 
logical  table  under  Caracalla.)  [W.  R.] 
AVFTUS,  M.  MAECI'LIUS,  emperor  of  the 
West,  was  descended  from  a. noble  family  in  Au¬ 
vergne,  and  spent  the  first  thirty  j^ears  of  his  life 
in  the  pursuits  of  literature,  field-sports,  jurispru¬ 
dence,  and  arms.  The  first  public  office  to  which 
he  was  promoted  was  the  praetorian  praefecture  of 
Gaul,  and  whilst  in  retirement  in  his  villa  near 
Clermont,  he  was  appointed  master  of  the  armies 
of  Gaul.  During  this  period,  he  twice  went  as 
ambassador  to  the  Visigothic  court,  first  in  A.  d.  450 
toTheodoric  I.,  to  secure  his  alliance  on  the  invasion 
of  Attila;  secondly  in  A.  d.  456,  to  Theodoric  II., 
on  which  last  occasion,  having  received  the  news 
of  the  death  of  Maximus,  and  of  the  sack  of  Rome 
by  the  Vandals,  he  was,  by  the  assistance  of  the 
Visigoths,  raised  to  the  vacant  throne  ;  but,  after  a 
year’s  weak  and  insolent  reign,  was  deposed  by 
Ricimer,  and  returned  to  private  life  as  bishop  of 
Placentia.  But  the  senate  having  pronounced  the 
sentence  of  death  upon  him,  he  fled  to  the  sanc¬ 
tuary  of  his  patron  saint,  Julian,  at  Brivas  in  Au- 
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vergne,  and  there  died,  or  at  least  was  buried. 
(a.  d.  456.) 

His  private  life  is  chiefly  known  from  the  Pane¬ 
gyric  ot  his  son-in-law,  Sidonius  Apollinarus ;  his 
public  life  from  Gregor.  Turon.  ii.  11,  and  Idatius, 
Chronicon.  [A.  P.  S.] 

Ihe  annexed  coin  of  Avitus  has  on  the  obverse 
the  head  of  Avitus  crowned  with  a  diadem  of 
pearls,  and  the  inscription  D.  M.  Avitus  Perp.  F. 
Aug.,  and  on  the  reverse  the  emperor  wearing  the 
paludamentum,  and  standing  with  one  foot  upon  a 
barbarian ;  in  the  right  hand  he  holds  the  cross, 
and  in  the  left  a  small  figure  of  Victory. 


AULANUS  EVANDER.  [Evander.] 
AULESTES,  a  Tyrrhenian  ally  of  Aeneas  in 
Italy,  is  called  a  son  of  Tiberis  and  the  nymph 
Manto,  and  brother  of  Ocnus.  He  was  slain  by 
Messapus,  and  was  regarded  as  the  founder  of 
Perusia.  (Virg.  Aen.  x.  207,  xii.  290.)  [L.  S.] 

AU'LIA  GENS,  probably  plebeian.  Persons 
of  this  name  rarely  occur,  though  one  member  of 
the  gens,  Q.  Aulius  Cerretanus,  obtained  the  con¬ 
sulship  twice  in  the  Samnite  war,  in  b.  c.  323  and 
319.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  praenomen 
Aulus,  as  Sextius  from  Sextus,  Marcius  from  Mar¬ 
cus,  and  Quintius  from  Quintus.  The  only  cogno¬ 
men  belonging  to  this  gens  is  Cerretanus. 

AULIS  (AuAts),  a  daughter  of  Ogygus  and 
Thebe,  from  whom  the  Boeotian  town  of  Aulis  was 
believed  to  have  derived  its  name.  (Paus.  ix.  19. 
§  5.)  Other  traditions  called  her  a  daughter  of 
Euonymus,  the  son  of  Cephissus.  (Steph.  Byz. 
s.  v.  AuA Is.)  She  was  one  of  the  goddesses  who 
watched  over  oaths  under  the  name  of  irpa^iS  hcai. 
[Alalcomenia.]  [L.  S.] 

M\  AU'LIUS,  praefect  of  the  allies,  was  killed 
in  the  battle  in  which  Marcellus  was  defeated  by 
Hannibal,  b.  c.  208.  (Liv.  xxvii.  26,  27.) 

AULO'NIUS  (AuA olvios),  a  surname  of  Ascle- 
pius,  derived  from  a  temple  he  had  in  Aulon,  a  val¬ 
ley  in  Messenia.  (Paus.  iv.  36.  §  5.)  [L.  S.] 

AURA  (A vpa),  a  daughter  of  Lelas  and  Peri- 
boea,  was  one  of  the  swift- footed  companions  of 
Artemis.  She  was  beloved  by  Dionysus,  but  fled 
from  him,  until  Aphrodite,  at  the  request  of  Dio¬ 
nysus,  inspired  her  with  love  for  the  god.  She 
accordingly  became  by  him  the  mother  of  twins, 
but  at  the  moment  of  their  birth  she  was  seized 
with  madness,  tore  one  of  her  children  to  pieces, 
and  then  threw  herself  into  the  sea.  (Nonnus, 
Dionys.  260.)  Aura  also  occurs  as  the  name  of  a 
race-horse  and  of  one  of  Actaeon’s  dogs.  (Paus.  vi. 
13.  §  5  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  181.)  [L.  S.] 

AURE'LIA,  the  wife  of  C.  Julius  Caesar,  by 
whom  she  became  the  mother  of  C.  Julius  Caesar, 
the  dictator,  and  of  two  daughters.  It  is  doubtful 
who  her  parents  were :  Drumann  ( GescL  Poms, 
iii.  p.  128)  conjectures,  that  she  was  the  daughter 
of  M.  Aurelius  Cotta  and  Rutilia  (comp.  Cic.  ad 
Att.  xii.  20),  and  that  C.  M.  and  L.  Cottae,  who 
were  consuls  in  B.  c.  75,  74,  and  65  respectively, 
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were  her  brothers.  She  carefully  watched  over  the 
education  of  her  children  ( Dial .  de  Or  at.  28 ;  comp. 
Dion  Cass.  xliv.  38),  and  always  took  a  lively  in¬ 
terest  in  the  success  of  her  son.  She  appears  to 
have  constantly  lived  with  him  ;  and  Caesar  on  his 
part  treated  her  with  great  affection  and  respect. 
Thus,  it  is  said,  that  on  the  day  when  he  was 
elected  Pontifex  Maximus,  B.  c.  63,  he  told  his 
mother,  as  she  kissed  him  upon  his  leaving  his 
house  in  the  morning  to  proceed  to  the  comitia, 
that  he  would  not  return  home  except  as  Pontifex 
Maximus.  (Suet.  Caes.  13.)  It  was  Aurelia  who 
detected  Clodius  in  the  house  of  her  son  during  the 
celebration  of  the  mysteries  of  the  Bona  Dea  in 
B.  c.  62.  (Pint.  Caes .  9,  10;  Suet.  Caes.  74.)  She 
died  in  B.  c.  54,  while  her  son  was  in  Gaul.  (Suet. 
Caes.  26.) 

AURE'LIA  FADILLA.  [Antoninus, p.211.] 

AURE'LIA  GENS,  plebeian,  of  which  the 
family  names,  under  the  republic,  are  Cotta, 
Orestes,  and  Scaurus.  On  coins  we  find  the 
cognomens  Cotta  and  Scaurus,  and  perhaps  Rufus 
(Eckhel,  v.  p.  147),  the  last  of  which  is  not  men¬ 
tioned  by  historians.  The  first  member  of  the  gens 
who  obtained  the  consulship  was  C.  Aurelius  Cotta 
in  B.  c.  252,  from  which  time  the  Aurelii  become 
distinguished  in  history  down  to  the  end  of  the 
republic.  Under  the  early  emperors,  we  find  an 
Aurelian  family  of  the  name  of  Fulvus,  from  which 
the  Roman  emperor  Antoninus  was  descended, 
whose  name  originally  was  T.  Aurelius  Fulvus. 
[See  pp.  210,  211.] 

AURE'LIA  MESSALI'NA.  [Albinus,  p. 
93,  b.J 

AURE'LIA  ORESTILLA,  a  beautiful  but  pro¬ 
fligate  woman,  whom  Catiline  married.  As  Aurelia 
at  first  objected  to  marry  him,  because  he  had  a 
grown-up  son  by  a  former  marriage,  Catiline  is  said 
to  have  killed  his  own  offspring  in  order  to  remove 
this  impediment  to  their  union.  (Sail.  Cat.  15,  35  ; 
Appian,  B.  C.  ii.  2 ;  comp.  Cic.  ad  Fam.  ix.  22.) 
Her  daughter  was  betrothed  to  the  younger  Cornifi- 
cius  in  b.  c.  49.  (Caelius,  ap.  Cic.  ad  Fam.  viii.  7.) 

AURELIA'NUS,  named  twice  by  Dion  Cas¬ 
sius  (lxxviii.  12,  19),  is  supposed  to  be  the  con¬ 
spirator  against  Caracalla,  who  appears  in  the  text 
of  Spartianus  as  Reanus  or  Retianus.  The  soldiers 
demanded  him  from  Macrinus,  who  at  first  resisted 
their  importunities,  but  at  length  yielded  him  up 
to  their  fury.  [W.  R.] 

AURELIA'NUS.  On  coins,  this  emperor  is 
uniformly  styled  L.  Domitius  Aurelianus,  but  in 
some  fasti  and  inscriptions  he  appears  as  Valerius 
or  Valerianus  Aurelianus,  the  name  Valerius  being 
confirmed  by  a  letter  addressed  to  him  by  his  pre¬ 
decessor,  Claudius.  (Vopisc.  c.  17.)  He  was  of 
such  humble  origin,  that  nothing  certain  is  known 
of  his  family,  nor  of  the  time  or  place  of  his  nati¬ 
vity.  According  to  the  account  commonly  received, 
he  was  born  about  the  year  a.  d.  212,  at  Sirmium 
in  Pannonia,  or,  as  others  assert,  in  Dacia,  or  in 
Moesia.  His  father  is  said  to  have  been  a  farm 
servant  on  the  property  of  Aurelius,  a  senator,  his 
mother  to  have  officiated  as  priestess  of  Sol  in  the 
village  where  she  dwelt.  It  is  certain  that  her 
son,  in  after-life,  regarded  that  deity  as  his  tutelary 
god,  and  erected  for  his  worship  at  Rome  a  magni¬ 
ficent  temple,  decorated  with  a  profusion  of  the 
most  costly  ornaments.  In  early  youth,  Aurelian 
was  remarkable  for  vivacity  of  disposition,  for  bo¬ 
dily  strength,  and  for  an  enthusiastic  love  of  all 
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military  exercises.  After  entering  upon  the  career 
of  arms,  he  seems  to  have  served  in  every  grade 
and  in  every  quarter  of  the  world,  and  became  so  re¬ 
nowned  for  promptness  in  the  use  of  weapons,  and 
for  individual  prowess,  that  his  comrades  distin¬ 
guished  him  as  t;  Hand-on-sword  ”  (. Aurelianus 
manu  ad  ferrum).  In  a  war  against  the  Sarma- 
tians,  he  was  believed  to  have  slain  forty-eight  of 
the  enemy  in  one  day,  and  nearly  a  thousand  in 
the  course  of  a  single  campaign.  When  tribune  of 
the  sixth  legion  in  Gaul,  he  repelled  a  predatory 
incursion  of  the  Franks,  who  had  crossed  the  Rhine 
near  Mayence,  and  now  for  the  first  time  appear 
in  history.  His  fame  as  a  soldier,  an  officer,  and  a 
general,  gradually  rose  so  high,  that  Valerian  com¬ 
pared  him  to  the  Corvini  and  Scipios  of  the  olden 
time,  and,  declaring  that  no  reward  was  adequate 
to  his  merits,  bestowed  on  him  the  titles  of  Liber¬ 
ator  of  Illyria  and  Restorer  of  Gaul.  Having  been 
appointed  lieutenant  to  Ulpius  Crinitus,  captain- 
general  of  Illyria  and  Thrace,  he  expelled  the 
Goths  from  these  provinces ;  and  so  important  was 
this  service  deemed,  that  Valerian,  in  a  solemn  as¬ 
sembly  held  at  Byzantium,  publicly  returned  thanks 
to  Aurelian  for  having  averted  the  dangers  by 
which  the  state  was  menaced,  and  after  presenting 
him  with  a  multitude  of  military  decorations,  pro¬ 
claimed  him  consul  elect.  At  the  same  time,  he 
was  adopted  by  Ulpius  Crinitus,  declared  his  heir, 
and  probably  received  his  daughter  in  marriage. 
He  is  marked  in  the  Fasti  as  consul  suffectus  on 
the  22nd  of  May,  257. 

We  hear  nothing  of  Aurelian  during  the  reign 
of  the  indolent  and  feeble  Gallienus ;  but  great  suc¬ 
cesses  were  achieved  by  him  under  Claudius,  by 
whom  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  previously 
held  by  his  adopted  father,  and  was  entrusted  with 
the  defence  of  the  frontier  against  the  Goths,  and 
nominated  commander-in-chief  of  the  cavalry  of  the 
empire. 

Upon  the  death  of  Claudius,  which  took  place 
at  Sirmium  in  270,  Aurelian  was  at  once  hailed  as 
his  successor  by  the  legions.  Quintillus,  the  bro¬ 
ther  of  Claudius,  at  the  same  time  asserted  his 
own  claims  at  Aquileia  ;  but,  being  abandoned  by 
his  soldiers,  put  himself  to  death  within  less  than 
three  weeks  from  the  time  when  he  assumed  the 
purple. 

The  reign  of  Aurelian,  which  lasted  for  about 
four  years  and  a  half,  from  the  end  of  August,  27 0, 
until  the  middle  of  March,  275,  presents  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  brilliant  exploits,  which  restored  for  a  while 
their  ancient  lustre  to  the  arms  of  Rome. 

As  soon  as  his  authority  had  been  formally  re¬ 
cognised  in  the  metropolis,  he  directed  his  first  ef¬ 
forts  against  a  numerous  host  of  Goths  and  Van¬ 
dals,  who,  led  by  two  kings  and  many  powerful 
chiefs,  had  crossed  the  Danube,  and  were  ravaging 
Pannonia.  These,  after  sustaining  a  decisive  de¬ 
feat,  were  forced  to  submit,  and  were  permitted  to 
retire  upon  leaving  the  sons  of  the  two  kings,  and 
other  noble  youths,  as  hostages,  and  furnishing  a 
contingent  of  two  thousand  auxiliaries. 

A  great  victory  was  next  gained  over  the  Ale- 
manni  and  other  German  tribes,  which  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  serious  reverse.  For,  while  the  em¬ 
peror  was  employing  every  exertion  to  cut  off  their 
retreat,  he  failed  to  watch  them  in  front.  The 
barbarians,  taking  advantage  of  this  oversight, 
pressed  boldly  forwards,  outstripped  their  heavy¬ 
armed  pursuers,  and  bursting  into  Italy  wasted  Jill 
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Cisalpine  Gaul.  When  at  length  overtaken  near 
Placentia,  they  avoided  a  battle  and  sought  shelter 
in  a  thick  forest.  Issuing  from  thence  under  cloud 
of  night,  they  attacked  and  dispersed  the  Romans 
with  great  slaughter,  and,  advancing  into  Umbria, 
threatened  the  dissolution  of  the  empire.  Aurelian, 
however,  having  rallied  his  army,  defeated  the  in¬ 
vaders  near  Fano,  and  in  two  subsequent  engage¬ 
ments. 

During  the  panic  caused  by  the  first  alarm  of 
this  inroad,  a  formidable  sedition  had  arisen  in  the 
city.  Aurelian,  upon  his  return  from  the  pursuit, 
giving  way  to  his  natural  violence  of  temper,  exe¬ 
cuted  bloody  vengeance  upon  the  authors  of  the 
plot,  and  upon  all  to  whom  the  slightest  suspicion 
attached.  Numbers  suffered  death,  and  many  no¬ 
ble  senators  were  sacrificed  upon  the  most  frivolous 
charges.  Ammianus  distinctly  asserts,  that  the 
wealthiest  were  selected  as  victims,  in  order  that 
their  confiscated  fortunes  might  replenish  an  ex¬ 
hausted  treasury. 

Aurelian  next  turned  his  arms  against  the  far- 
famed  Zenobia  [Zenobia],  queen  of  Palmyra,  the 
widow  of  Odenathus  [Odenathus],  who  had  been 
permitted  by  Gallienus  to  participate  in  the  title  of 
Augustus,  and  had  extended  his  sway  over  a  large 
portion  of  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  Egypt.  The 
Romans  on  their  march  vanquished  various  barba¬ 
rous  tribes  on  the  Thracian  border,  who  opposed 
their  progress.  Passing  over  the  Bosporus,  they 
continued  their  triumphant  course  through  Bithy- 
nia,  which  yielded  without  resistance,  stormed 
Tyana,  which  had  closed  its  gates  at  their  ap¬ 
proach,  and  at  length  encountered  the  forces  of 
Zenobia  on  the  banks  of  the  Orontes,  not  far  from 
Antioch.  The  Palmyrenians,  being  driven  from  their 
position,  retreated  to  Emesa,  where  they  were  a  se¬ 
cond  time  overpowered  in  a  bloody  battle  and  forced 
to  retire  upon  their  capital.  Aurelian  pursued  them 
across  the  desert,  which  he  passed  in  safety,  al¬ 
though  harassed  by  the  constant  attacks  of  the 
Bedouins,  and  proceeded  at  once  to  invest  Palmyra, 
which  surrendered  after  a  long  and  obstinate  de¬ 
fence,  the  queen  herself  having  been  previously 
captured  in  an  attempt  to  effect  her  escape  to  Per¬ 
sia.  A  profound  sensation  was  produced  by  these 
events,  and  embassies  poured  in  from  all  the  most 
powerful  nations  beyond  the  Euphrates,  bearing 
gifts  and  seeking  friendship.  The  affairs  of  these 
regions  having  been  fully  arranged,  the  emperor  set 
out  on  his  return  to  Italy.  At  Byzantium  he  was 
overtaken  by  the  intelligence  that  the  inhabitants 
of  Palmyra  had  revolted,  had  murdered  the  gover¬ 
nor  and  Roman  garrison,  and  proclaimed  a  relation 
of  Zenobia  Augustus.  He  immediately  turned 
back,  marched  direct  to  Palmyra,  which  he  entered 
unopposed,  massacred  the  whole  population,  and 
razed  the  city  to  the  ground,  leaving  orders,  how¬ 
ever,  to  restore  the  temple  of  the  Sun,  which  had 
been  pillaged  by  the  soldiers.  While  yet  in  Me¬ 
sopotamia,  it  became  known  that  Egypt  had  risen 
in  rebellion,  and  acknowledged  a  certain  Finnus  as 
their  prince.  Aurelian  instantly  hurried  to  Alex¬ 
andria,  put  to  death  the  usurper,  and  then  returned 
to  Rome. 

But  Aurelian ’s  labours  were  not  yet  over.  All  the 
provinces  of  the  East,  Greece,  Italy,  Illyria,  and 
Thrace,  now  owned  his  sway ;  but  Gaul,  Britain, 
and  Spain  were  still  in  the  hands  of  Tetricus  [Te- 
t  rig  us],  who  had  been  declared  emperor  a  short 
time  before  the  death  of  Gallienus,  and  had  been  left 
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in  undisturbed  possession  by  Claudius,  who  was  fully 
occupied  in  resisting  the  Germans  and  Goths  on  the 
LTpper  and  Lower  Danube.  Tetricus,  however, 
finding  that  disaffection  prevailed  among  his  legions, 
is  said  to  have  privately  entered  into  negotiations 
with  Aurelian.  A  battle  was  fought  near  Chalons, 
during  the  heat  of  which  Tetricus  surrendered 
himself,  and  his  soldiers,  being  then  left  without  a 
commander,  were  cut  to  pieces.  Thus  the  Roman 
empire,  which  had  been  dismembered  for  more  than 
thirteen  years,  was  now  once  more  restored  to  its 
former  integrity.  In  honour  of  the  long  series  of 
victories  by  which  this  result  had  been  obtained,  a 
magnificent  triumph  was  celebrated  at  Rome,  such 
as  had  never  been  witnessed  since  the  days  of 
Pompey  and  Julius  Caesar.  Among  the  long  pro¬ 
cession  of  captives  which  defiled  along  the  Sacred 
Way,  three  might  be  seen,  who  engrossed  the  at¬ 
tention  of  all — Zenobia,  Tetricus,  and  his  son — • 
a  queen,  an  Augustus,  and  a  Caesar. 

F  or  a  brief  period,  the  emperor  was  enabled  to 
devote  his  attention  to  domestic  improvements  and 
reforms.  Several  laws  were  passed  to  restrain  pro¬ 
fusion  and  luxury.  The  poor  were  relieved  by  a 
liberal  distribution  of  the  necessaries  of  life  ;  quays 
were  erected  along  the  river,  and  many  works  of 
public  utility  commenced.  The  most  important  of 
all  was  the  erection  of  a  new  line  of  strongly  forti¬ 
fied  walls,  embracing  a  much  more  ample  circuit 
than  the  old  ones,  which  had  long  since  fallen  into 
ruin ;  but  this  vast  plan  was  not  completed  until 
the  reign  of  Probus. 

About  this  time,  a  formidable  disturbance  arose 
among  the  persons  entrusted  with  the  management 
of  the  mint,  who  had  been  detected  in  extensive 
frauds,  and,  to  escape  the  punishment  of  their 
crimes,  had  incited  to  insurrection  a  great  multitude. 
So  fierce  was  the  outbreak,  that  seven  thousand  sol¬ 
diers  are  said  to  have  been  slain  in  a  fight  upon  the 
Coelian  hill ;  but  the  riot,  which  almost  deserves  the 
name  of  a  civil  war,  was  at  length  suppressed. 

After  a  short  residence  in  the  city,  Aurelian  re¬ 
paired  to  Gaul,  and  then  visited  in  succession  the 
provinces  on  the  Danube,  checking  by  his  presence 
the  threatened  aggressions  of  the  restless  tribes  who 
were  ever  ready  to  renew  their  attacks.  He  at  this 
time  carried  into  effect  a  measure  which,  although 
offensive  to  the  vanity  of  his  countrymen,  was  dic¬ 
tated  by  the  wisest  policy.  Dacia,  which  had  been 
first  conquered  by  Trajan,  but  for  a  long  series  of 
years  had  been  the  seat  of  constant  war,  was  en¬ 
tirely  abandoned,  and  the  garrisons  transported  to 
the  south  bank  of  the  Danube,  which  was  hence¬ 
forward,  as  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  considered 
the  boundary  of  the  empire. 

A  large  force  was  now  collected  in  Thrace  in 
preparation  for  an  expedition  against  the  Persians. 
But  the  career  of  the  warlike  prince  was  drawing 
to  a  close.  A  certain  Mnestheus,  his  freedman 
and  private  secretary,  had  betrayed  his  trust,  and, 
conscious  of  guilt,  contrived  by  means  of  forged 
documents  to  organise  a  conspiracy  among  some  of 
the  chief  leaders  of  the  army.  While  Aurelian 
was  on  the  march  between  Heracleia  and  Byzan¬ 
tium,  he  was  suddenly  assailed,  and  fell  by  the 
hands  of  an  officer  of  high  rank,  named  Mucapor. 
The  treachery  of  Mnestheus  was  discovered  when 
it  was  too  late.  He  was  seized  and  condemned  to 
be  cast  to  wild  beasts. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  sketch  that  Au¬ 
relian  was  a  soldier  of  fortune ;  that  he  possessed 
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military  talents  of  the  highest  order ;  and  that  to 
these  alone  he  was  indebted  for  his  elevation.  One 
of  his  most  conspicuous  virtues  as  a  commander 
was  the  rigid  discipline  which  he  enforced  among 
legions  long  accustomed  to  unbounded  license. 
His  rigour,  however,  was  free  from  caprice,  and 
tempered  by  stern  and  inflexible  justice;  for  we 
find  that  his  soldiers  submitted  to  his  rule  without 
a  murmur  while  he  was  still  in  a  private  station, 
raised  him  to  the  throne,  served  him  with  fidelity 
during  the  period  of  his  dominion,  and  after  his 
death  displayed  the  most  enthusiastic  devotion  to 
his  memory.  His  great  faults  as  a  statesman  were 
the  harshness  of  his  disposition,  and  the  impetuous 
violence  of  his  passions,  which  frequently  betrayed 
him  into  acts  of  sanguinary  cruelty.  Diocletian 
was  wont  to  say,  that  Aurelian  was  better  fitted  to 
command  an  army  than  to  govern  a  state. 

The  wife  of  Aurelian,  we  learn  from  coins  and 
inscriptions,  wras  Ulpia  Severina,  and,  as  was  re¬ 
marked  above,  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  his  adopted  father,  Ulpius  Crinitus.  He 
had  a  daughter  whose  descendants  were  living  at 
Rome  when  Vopiscus  wrote,  (c.  42.) 

It  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  this  humble 
Pannonian  peasant  was  the  first  of  the  Roman 
princes  who  openly  assumed  the  regal  diadem ; 
and  now  for  the  first  time  we  read  upon  medals 
struck  during  the  lifetime  of  an  emperor  the  arro¬ 
gant  and  impious  titles  of  Lord  and  God  ( Deo  et 
Domino  nostro  Aureliano  Aug.). 

Our  chief  authorities  for  the  life  of  Aurelian  are 
an  elaborate  biography  by  Vopiscus,  founded,  as  he 
himself  informs  us,  upon  Greek  memoirs,  and  espe¬ 
cially  upon  certain  journals  kept  by  the  order  of 
the  emperor,  and  deposited  in  the  Ulpian  library. 
We  find  also  some  important  information  in  the 
other  writers  of  the  Augustan  history,  in  the  minor 
historians,  and  in  the  works  of  Dexippus  and  Zosi- 
mus.  But  the  chronology  is  involved  in  inextrica¬ 
ble  confusion.  Coins,  which  are  usually  our  surest 
guides,  here  afford  no  aid.  Thus  we  cannot  decide 
whether  the  expedition  against  Zenobia  preceded 
or  followed  the  submission  of  Tetricus  ;  the  invasion 
of  the  Goths  and  Vandals,  described  above  as  the 
first  event  after  his  accession,  is  by  Tillemont  di¬ 
vided  into  two  distinct  inroads,  one  before  and  the 
other  after  the  Alemannic  war  ;  so  also  the  evacu¬ 
ation  of  Dacia  is  placed  by  Gibbon  among  the  ear¬ 
liest  acts  of  his  reign,  and  represented  as  having 
exercised  a  material  influence  upon  the  treaty  con¬ 
cluded  with  the  Goths,  while  others  refer  it  to  the 
very  close  of  his  life.  Although  these  and  all  the 
other  events  may  be  regarded  as  certain,  the  time 
when  they  occurred,  and  consequently  their  relation 
to  each  other,  are  altogether  doubtful.  [W.  R.] 


COIN  OF  AURELIANUS. 

AURELIA'NUS,  CAE'LIUS  or  COE'LIUS, 
a  very  celebrated  Latin  physician,  respecting  whose 
age  and  country  there  is  considerable  uncertainty. 
Some  writers  place  him  as  early  as  the  first  century 
ol  the  Christian  aera,  while  others  endeavour  to 
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prove  that  he  was  at  least  a  century  later.  This 
opinion  is  founded  principally  upon  the  circum¬ 
stance  of  his  not  mentioning,  or  being  mentioned 
by,  Galen,  indicating  that  they  were  contempora¬ 
ries  or  rivals.  Numidia  has  been  generally  assigned 
as  his  native  country,  but  perhaps  without  any  di¬ 
rect  evidence  ;  it  may,  however,  be  concluded,  from 
the  imperfection  of  his  style  and  the  incorrectness 
of  some  of  the  terms  which  he  employs,  that  he 
was  not  a  native  either  of  Greece  or  Italy.  But 
whatever  doubts  may  attach  to  his  personal  history, 
and  whatever  faults  of  style  may  exist  in  his 
writings,  they  afford  us  much  valuable  information 
respecting  the  state  of  medical  science.  He  was  a 
professed  and  zealous  member  of  the  sect  of 
the  Methodici,  and  it  is  principally  from  his 
work  that  we  are  able  to  obtain  a  correct  view  of 
the  principles  and  practice  of  this  sect.  In  his  de¬ 
scriptions  of  the  phaenomena  of  disease,  he  displays 
considerable  accuracy  of  observation  and  diagnostic 
sagacity  ;  and  he  describes  some  disorders  which  are 
not  to  be  met  with  in  any  other  ancient  author. 
He  gives  us  a  very  ample  and  minute  detail  of  the 
practice  which  was  adopted  both  by  himself  and 
his  contemporaries ;  and  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  on  these  points  his  remarks  display  a  compe¬ 
tent  knowledge  of  his  subject,  united  to  a  clear 
and  comprehensive  judgment. 

He  divides  diseases  into  the  two  great  classes  of 
acute  and  chronic ,  nearly  corresponding  to  diseases 
of  constriction  and  of  relaxation,  and  upon  these 
supposed  states  he  founds  his  primary  indications  ; 
but  with  respect  to  the  intimate  nature  of  these 
states  of  the  system,  as  well  as  of  all  hidden  or 
recondite  causes  generally,  he  thinks  it  unnecessary 
to  inquire,  provided  we  can  recognise  their  exist¬ 
ence,  and  can  discover  the  means  of  removing  them. 
Hence  his  writings  are  less  theoretical  and  more 
decidedly  practical  than  those  of  any  other  author 
of  antiquity ;  and  they  consequently  contributed 
more  to  the  advancement  of  the  knowledge  and 
actual  treatment  of  disease  than  any  that  had  pre¬ 
ceded  them.  They  contributed  in  an  especial  man¬ 
ner  to  perfect  the  knowledge  of  therapeutics,  bv 
ascertaining  with  precision  the  proper  indications 
of  cure,  with  the  means  best  adapted  for  fulfilling 
them.  The  great  defect  of  Caelius  Aurelianus  (a 
defect  which  was  inherent  in  the  sect  to  which  he 
belonged),  was  that  of  placing  too  much  dependence 
upon  the  twofold  division  of  diseases,  and  not  suf¬ 
ficiently  attending  to  the  minute  shades  by  which 
they  gradually  run  into  each  other  ;  which  is  the 
more  remarkable  in  one  who  shews  so  much  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  phaenomena  of  disease,  and  who  for  the 
most  part  allows  himself  to  be  so  little  warped  by 
preconceived  hypotheses.  This  view  of  the  subject 
leads  him  not  unfrequently  to  reject  active  and  de¬ 
cisive  remedies,  when  he  could  not  reconcile  their 
operation  to  his  supposed  indications ;  so  that,  al¬ 
though  his  practice  is  seldom  what  can  be  styled 
bad,  it  is  occasionally  defective. 

His  work  consists  of  three  books  On  Acute  Dis¬ 
eases,  “Celerum  Passionum,”  (or  “De  Morbis  Acu- 
tis,”)  and  five  books  On  Chronic  Diseases ,  “  Tar- 
darum  Passionum”  (or  “  De  Morbis  Chronicis”). 
The  books  On  Chronic  Diseases  were  first  published 
in  folio,  Basil.  1529;  those  On  Acute  Diseases  in 
8vo.  Paris,  1533.  The  first  edition  of  the  whole 
work  was  that  published  at  Lyons  in  8vo.  1566; 
perhaps  the  best  is  that  by  Amman,  Amstel.  1709, 
4to.,  which  was  several  times  reprinted.  The  last 
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edition  of  the  whole  work  is  that  by  Haller,  Lau- 
san,  1774,  8vo.  2  vols.  A  new  edition  was  begun 
at  Paris  by  Delattre,  1826,  8vo.,  but  only  one  vo¬ 
lume  was  published.  Some  academical  dissertations 
on  Caelius  Aurelianus  were  published  by  C.  G. 
Kuhn,  which  are  reprinted  in  his  Opuscula  Acade- 
mica  Medica  et  Philologica ,  Lips.  1827,  1828,  8vo. 
vol.  ii.  p.  1,  &c.  For  further  information  respecting 
Caelius  Aurelianus,  see  Haller’s  Biblioth.  Medic. 
Prad.  vol.  i. ;  Sprengel's  Hist  de  la  Med.  vol.  ii. ; 
Bostock’s  Hist,  of  Med.;  and  Choulant’s  Handbuch 
der  Biicherkunde  fur  die  Aeltere  Medicin ,  Leipzig, 
8vo.  1841,  from  which  two  latter  works  the  pre¬ 
ceding  account  has  been  taken.  [W.  A.  G.] 
AURELIA'NUS  FESTTVUS.  [Festivus.] 
AURE'LIUS,  one  of  the  names  of  several 
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Roman  emperors,  of  whom  an  account  is  given 
under  Antoninus,  Aurelius,  Caracalla,  Ca- 
rinus,  Carus,  Claudius,  Commodus,  Maxen- 
tius,  Maximianus,  Numerianus,  Probus, 
Quintillus,  Romulus,  Severus,  Verus. 

M.  AURE'LIUS  ANTONI'NUS,  commonly 
distinguished  by  the  epithet  of  “  the  philosopher,” 
was  born  at  Rome,  on  the  Coelian  hill,  on  the  20th 
of  April,  a.  d.  121.  From  his  paternal  ancestors, 
who  for  three  generations  had  held  high  offices  of 
state  and  claimed  descent  from  Numa,  he  inherited 
the  name  of  M.  Annius  Verus,  while  from  his 
great-grandfather  on  the  mother’s  side  he  received 
the  appellation  of  Catilius  Severus.  The  principal 
members  and  connexions  of  the  family  are  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  following  table  : — 


Annius  Verus,  of  praetorian  rank,  a  native 
of  the  municipium  of  Succubo  in  Spain. 


Maternal  Descent. 


Annius  Verus,  consul  for  a  third  time  a.  d.  126, 
and  praef.  urb.  Married  Rupilia  Faustina, 
daughter  of  Rupilius  Bonus,  a  consular. 


i  . 

Annius 
Libo, 
Consul, 
a.  d.  128. 


Annius  Verus.  Married 
Domitia  Calvilla,  named 
also  Lucilla,  and  died 
while  praetor. 


Annia  Galeria 
Faustina  Augusta, 
wife  of  Antoninus 
Pius  Augustus. 


L.  Catilius  Severus, 
consul  A.  d.  120,  and  praef.  urb.  - 

I 

Catilia.  (Not  named), 
married,  it  would  seem, 

L.  Calvisius  Tullus, 
consul  a  second  time  109. 

I 

Domitia  Calvilla. 

Married  Annius  Verus. 


Annia 
Cornificia, 
younger 
than  M. 
Aurelius. 


M.  Annius  Verus, 
postea 

M.  A  urelius  Antoninus 
Augustus.  Married 
his  first  cousin,  Annia 
Faustina. 


Annia  Faustina 
Augusta,  wife  of 
Marcus  Aurelius 
Antoninus  Au¬ 
gustus. 


M.  Annius  Verus, 
postea 

M.  Aurelius  Antoninus 
Aug. 


1. 

Annius 

I  . 

Antoninus 

L.  Aurelius  Com- 

1 

Annia  Lucilla  Augusta,  wife 

.1. 

Vibia 

1. 

Domitia 

Verus 

Geminus, 

modus  Augustus, 

of  L.  Aurelius  Verus  Au- 

Aurelia 

Faustina, 

Caesar, 

twin  bro- 

born  31  August, 

gustus,  the  colleague  of  M. 

Sabina. 

born 

ther  of 

a.  d.  161.  Mar- 

Aurelius.  Her  second  hus- 

163, 

Commodus, 

ried  Brutia  Cris- 

band  was  Claudius  Pom- 

died 

died  when 

pina,  daughter  of 

peianus,  a  Roman  knight, 

170. 

4  years  old. 

Brutius  Praesens. 

of  Syrian  extraction. 

Fadilla. 


N.B.  M.  Aurelius  and  Faustina  seem  to  have  had  several  children  in  addition  to  the  above.  Three 
daughters  were  still  alive  after  the  death  of  Commodus  (Lam prid.  Commod.  18;  Herodian.  i.  12), 
and  one  of  these  was  put  to  death  by  Caracalla  in  212.  We  find  in  an  inscription  the  names  of  his 
sons,  T.  Aurelius  Antoninus,  and  T.  Aelius  Aurelius,  both  of  whom  were,  it  is  probable,  older  than 
Commodus,  and  died  young.  (See  Tillemont.) 


The  father  of  young  Marcus  having  died  while 
praetor,  the  boy  was  adopted  by  his  grandfather, 
Annius  Verus,  and  from  a  very  early  period  enjoyed 
the  favour  of  Hadrian,  who  bestowed  on  him  the 
honours  of  the  equestrian  order  when  only  six 
years  old,  admitted  him  as  a  member  of  the  frater¬ 
nity  of  the  Salian  priests  at  the  age  of  eight,  and 
as  a  tribute  to  the  sincerity  and  truthfulness  of  his 
disposition,  was  wont  in  playful  affection  to  ad¬ 
dress  him  not  as  Verus  but  Verissimus.  At  the  age 
of  fifteen  he  received  the  manly  gown,  and  was  be¬ 
trothed  to  the  daughter  of  Aelius  Caesar,  the  heir- 
apparent  to  the  throne.  But  not  long  after  (138), 
in  consequence  of  the  sudden  death  of  his  intended 
father-in-law,  still  more  brilliant  prospects  were 
suddenly  opened  up  to  the  youth.  For,  according 
to  the  arrangement  explained  under  Antoninus 


Pius,  both  he  and  L.  Ceionius  Commodus,  son  of 
Aelius  Caesar,  were  adopted  by  Antoninus  Pius, 
immediately  after  the  latter  had  been  himself 
adopted  by  Hadrian.  He  was  now  styled  M. 
Aelius  Aurelius  Verus  Caesar,  and  was  immediately 
chosen  to  fill  the  office  of  quaestor  for  the  following 
year.  The  proposed  union  with  the  daughter  of 
Aelius  Caesar  was  set  aside,  on  account,  it  was 
alleged,  of  disparity  in  age,  and  Faustina,  the 
daughter  of  Pius,  who  had  been  previously  des¬ 
tined  by  Hadrian  for  young  Ceionius  Commodus, 
was  fixed  upon  as  the  future  wife  of  Marcus  Aure¬ 
lius.  Their  nuptials,  however,  were  not  celebrated 
until  after  a  lapse  of  seven  years.  (145.)  In  140 
he  was  raised  to  the  consulship,  and  in  147,  after 
the  birth  of  a  daughter  by  Faustina,  was  permitted 
I  to  share  the  tribunate,  and  was  invested  with  va- 
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rious  other  honours  and  privileges  befitting  his 
station.  From  this  time  forward  he  was  the  con¬ 
stant  companion  and  adviser  of  the  monarch,  and 
the  most  perfect  confidence  subsisted  between  the 
son  and  his  adopted  father  until  the  death  of  the 
latter,  which  happened  on  the  7th  of  March,  161. 

The  first  act  of  the  new  ruler  was  the  admission 
of  Ceionius  Commodus  to  a  full  participation  in  the 
sovereign  power,  and  these  emperors  henceforward 
bore  respectively  the  names  of  M.  Aurelius  Anto¬ 
ninus  and  L.  Aurelius  Yerus.  When  the  double 
adoption  by  Antoninus  Pius  took  place,  it  was 
settled  that  the  son  of  Aelius  Caesar  should  be 
considered  as  the  younger  brother.  Thus,  on  the 
coins  struck  before  the  death  of  Pius,  M.  Aurelius 
alone  bears  the  appellation  of  Caesar,  to  him  alone 
Pius  committed  the  empire  with  his  dying  breath, 
and  to  him  alone  did  the  senate  formally  offer  the 
vacant  throne.  Hence  his  conduct  towards  L.  Verus 
was  purely  an  act  of  grace.  But  the  alliance  pro¬ 
mised.  to  prove  advantageous  both  to  the  parties 
themselves,  and  also  to  the  general  interests  of  the 
state.  Marcus  was  weak  in  constitution,  and  took 
more  delight  in  philosophy  and  literary  pursuits 
than  in  politics  and  war,  while  Lucius,  }roung, 
active,  and  skilled  in  all  manly  exercises,  was 
likely  to  be  better  fitted  for  the  toils  of  a  military 
life.  His  aptitude  for  such  a  career  was  soon  put 
to  the  proof.  The  war,  which  had  been  long 
threatening  the  east,  at  length  burst  forth.  Verus, 
after  being  betrothed  to  Lucilla,  the  daughter  of 
his  colleague,  was  despatched  in  all  haste  to  the 
Parthian  frontier  towards  the  end  of  161,  while 
M.  Aurelius  remained  in  the  city  to  watch  an 
irruption  of  the  Catti  into  the  Rhenish  provinces 
and  a  threatened  insurrection  in  Britain. 

Vologeses  III.,  who  had  been  induced  to  aban¬ 
don  a  meditated  attack  upon  Armenia  by  the  re¬ 
monstrances  of  Antoninus  Pius,  thinking  that  a 
fitting  season  had  now  arrived  for  the  execution  of 
his  long-cherished  schemes,  had  destroyed  a  whole 
Roman  legion  quartered  at  Elegeia,  and  advancing 
at  the  head  of  a  great  army,  had  spread  devasta¬ 
tion  throughout  Syria.  Lucius  having  collected 
his  troops,  proceeded  to  Antioch,  where  he  deter¬ 
mined  to  remain,  and  entrusted  the  command  of 
his  army  to  Cassius  and  others  of  his  generals. 
Cassius  compelled  the  Parthian  s  to  retreat,  invaded 
Mesopotamia,  plundered  and  burnt  Seleuceia,  razed 
to  the  ground  the  royal  palace  at  Ctesiphon,  and 
penetrated  as  far  as  Babylon  ;  while  Statius  Priscus, 
who  was  sent  into  Armenia,  stormed  Artaxata, 
and,  rescuing  the  country  from  the  usurper,  rein¬ 
stated  the  lawful  but  dethroned  monarch  Soaemus. 
Vologeses  was  thus  constrained  to  conclude  an  igno¬ 
minious  peace,  in  virtue  of  which  Mesopotamia  was 
ceded  to  the  Romans.  These  events  took  place  in 
1  62  and  the  three  following  years.  In  166,  Lucius 
returned  home,  and  the  two  emperors  celebrated 
jointly  a  magnificent  triumph,  assuming  the  titles 
of  Armeniacus ,  Partitions  Maximus ,  and  M odious. 
But  although  this  campaign  had  terminated  so 
gloriously,  little  praise  was  due  to  the  commander- 
in-chief.  Twice  he  was  unwillingly  prevailed  upon 
to  advance  as  far  as  the  Euphrates,  and  he  made  a 
journey  to  Ephesus  (in  164)  to  meet  his  bride  on 
her  arrival  from  Italy ;  but  with  these  exceptions 
he  passed  his  winters  at  Laodiceia,  and  the  rest 
of  his  time  at  Daphne  or  at  Antioch,  abandon¬ 
ing  himself  to  gaming,  drunkenness,  and  dissolute 
pleasures  of  every  kind.  All  the  achievements  of 
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the  war  were  performed  by  his  legates,  and  all  the 
general  arrangements  conducted  by  M.  Aurelius  at 
Rome. 

A  still  heavier  danger  was  now  impending,  whicn 
threatened  to  crush  Italy  itself.  A  combination 
had  been  formed  among  the  numerous  tribes, 
dwelling  along  the  whole  extent  of  the  northern 
limits  of  the  empire,  from  the  sources  of  the  Danube 
to  the  Illyrian  border,  including  the  Marcomanni, 
the  Alani,  the  Jazyges,  the  Quadi,  the  Sarmatae, 
and  many  others.  In  addition  to  the  danger  from 
without,  the  city  was  hard  pressed  by  numerous 
calamities  from  within.  Inundations  had  destroy¬ 
ed  many  buildings  and  much  property,  among 
which  were  vast  granaries  with  their  contents,  the 
poor  were  starving  in  consequence  of  the  deficiency 
thus  caused  in  the  supplies  of  corn,  and  numbers 
were  perishing  by  a  fearful  pestilence,  said  to  have 
been  brought  from  the  east  by  the  troops  of  Verus. 
So  great  was  the  panic,  that  it  was  resolved  that 
both  emperors  should  go  forth  to  encounter  the  foe. 
Previous  to  their  departure,  in  order  to  restore 
confidence  to  the  populace,  priests  were  summoned 
from  all  quarters,  a  multitude  of  expiatory  sacri¬ 
fices  were  performed,  many  of  them  according  to 
strange  and  foreign  rites,  and  victims  were  offered 
to  the  gods  with  the  most  unsparing  profusion. 

The  contes  which  had  now  commenced  with 
the  northern  nations  was  continued  with  varying 
success  during  the  whole  life  of  M.  Aurelius,  whose 
head-quarters  were  generally  fixed  in  Pannonia  ; 
but  the  details  preserved  by  the  historians  who 
treat  of  this  period  are  so  confused  and  so  utterly 
destitute  of  all  chronological  arrangement,  that  it 
becomes  impossible  to  draw  up  anything  like  a 
regular  and  well-connected  narrative  of  the  progress 
of  the  struggle.  Medals  are  our  only  sure  guide, 
and  the  information  afforded  by  these  is  neces¬ 
sarily  meagre  and  imperfect.  It  would  appear  that 
the  barbarians,  overawed  by  the  extensive  pre¬ 
parations  of  the  Romans  and  by  the  presence  of  the 
two  Augusti,  submitted  for  a  time  and  sued  for 
peace,  and  that  the  brothers  returned  to  Rome  in 
the  course  of  168.  They  set  out  again,  however,  in 
169,  but  before  they  reached  the  army,  L.  Verus 
was  seized  with  apoplexy,  and  expired  at  Aetinum, 
in  the  territory  of  Veneti.  Marcus  hastened  back 
to  Rome,  paid  the  last  honours  to  the  memory  of 
his  colleague,  and  returned  to  Germany  towards 
the  close  of  the  year.  He  now  prosecuted  the  war 
against  the  Marcomanni  with  great  vigour,  although 
from  the  ravages  caused  by  the  plague  among  the 
troops,  he  was  forced  to  enrol  gladiators,  slaves, 
and  exiles,  and,  from  the  exhausted  state  of  the 
public  treasury,  was  compelled  to  raise  money  by 
selling  the  precious  jewels  and  furniture  of  the 
imperial  palace.  In  consequence  of  the  success 
which  attended  these  extraordinary  efforts,  the 
legends  Germanicus  and  Germania  Subacta  now 
appear  upon  the  coins,  while  Parthicus,  Armeniacus , 
and  Medicus  are  dropped,  as  having  more  especi¬ 
ally  appertained  to  L.  Verus.  Among  the  nume¬ 
rous  engagements  which  took  place  at  this  epoch, 
a  battle  fought  on  the  frozen  Danube  has  been 
very  graphically  described  by  Dion  Cassius  (lxxii. 
7) ;  but  by  far  the  most  celebrated  and  important 
was  the  victory  gained  over  the  Quadi  in  174, 
which  having  been  attended  by  certain  circum¬ 
stances  believed  to  be  supernatural,  gave  rise  to  the 
famous  controversy  among  the  historians  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  upon  what  is  commonly  termed  the  Miracle 
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1  of  the  Thundering  Legion.  Those  who  may  desire 
i  to  investigate  this  question  will  find  the  subject 
I  fully  discussed  in  the  correspondence  between  King 
I  and  Moyle.  (Moyle’s  Works,  vol.  ii.  Lond.  1726.) 

There  is  an  excellent  summary  of  the  whole  argu- 
|  ment  in  Lardner’s  “Jewish  and  Heathen  Testimo- 
i  nies”  (chap,  xv.),  and  many  useful  remarks  are  to 
be  found  in  Milman’s  History  of  Christianity  (chap, 
vii.),  and  in  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln’s  “Illustrations, 

.  &c.  from  Tertullian”  (p.  105).  An  attempt  has 
■;  been  made  recently  to  restore  the  credit  of  the  sup¬ 
posed  miracle,  in  the  essay  by  Mr.  Newman,  prefixed 
to  a  portion  of  Fleury’s  “  Ecclesiastical  History,” 
i  published  at  Oxford  in  1842. 

Whatever  opinion  we  may  form  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  debate,  we  may  feel  certain  of  the  fact,  that 
the  Romans  were  rescued  from  a  very  critical 
:  situation  by  a  sudden  storm,  and  gained  an  im¬ 
portant  victory  over  their  opponents.  That  they 
!.  attributed  their  preservation  to  the  direct  interpo- 
I  sition  of  heaven  is  proved  by  the  testimonies  of  the 
i  ancient  historians,  and  also  by  the  sculptures  of 
>1  the  Antonine  column,  where  a  figure  supposed  to 
I  represent  Jupiter  Pluvius  is  seen  sending  down 
•  streams  of  water  from  his  arms  and  head,  which 
i|  the  Roman  soldiers  below  catch  in  the  hollow  of 
■i  their  shields. 

This  success,  and  the  circumstances  by  which  it 
was  accompanied,  seem  to  have  struck  terror  into 
the  surrounding  nations,  who  now  tendered  sub¬ 
mission  or  claimed  protection.  But  the  fruits  were 
in  a  great  measure  lost,  for  the  emperor  was  pre- 
i  vented  from  following  up  the  advantage  gained,  in 
:  consequence  of  the  alarm  caused  by  unexpected 
-  disturbances  which  had  broken  out  in  the  East, 

;  and  had  quickly  assumed  a  very  formidable  aspect, 
i  Faustina  had  long  watched  with  anxiety  the  de- 
i  dining  health  of  her  husband,  and  anticipating  his 
speedy  death,  was  filled  with  alarm  lest,  from 
the  youth  and  incapacity  of  her  son  Commodus, 
the  empire  might  pass  away  into  other  hands.  She 
.  had,  therefore,  opened  a  correspondence  with  Avi- 
i  dius  Cassius,  who  had  gained  great  fame  in  the 
I  Parthian  war  commemorated  above,  who  had  sub- 
i  sequently  suppressed  a  serious  insurrection  in 
Egypt,  and  had  acted  as  supreme  governor  of  the 
;  Eastern  provinces  after  the  departure  of  Lucius 
Verus.  Her  object  was  to  persuade  him  to  hold 
himself  in  readiness  to  aid  her  projects,  and  she 
offered  him  her  hand  and  the  throne  as  his  rewards. 
While  Cassius  was  meditating  upon  these  propo¬ 
sals,  he  suddenly  received  intelligence  that  Marcus 
was  dead,  and  forthwith,  without  waiting  for  a 
confirmation  of  the  news,  caused  himself  to  be  pro¬ 
claimed  his  successor.  The  falseness  of  the  rumour 
soon  became  known,  but  deeming  that  his  offence 
was  beyond  forgiveness,  he  determined  to  prose¬ 
cute  the  enterprise ;  within  a  short  period  he  made 
himself  master  of  all  Asia  within  Mount  Taurus, 
and  resolved  to  maintain  his  pretensions  by  force. 
A  report  of  these  transactions  was  forthwith  trans¬ 
mitted  to  Rome  by  M. Verus,  the  legate  commanding 
m  Cappadocia.  Aurelius,  who  was  still  in  Panno¬ 
ma,  summoned  his  son  to  his  presence  in  all  haste, 
and  bestowed  on  him  the  manly  gown,  intending 
to  set  out  instantly  for  the  seat  of  war.  But  in  the 
midst  of  active  preparations  for  a  campaign  Cassius 
was  assassinated  by  two  of  his  own  officers,  after 
having  enjoyed  a  nominal  sovereignty  for  three 
1  months  and  six  days.  His  son  soon  after  shared 
t  the  same  fate.  The  conduct  of  Marcus  throughout 
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the  whole  of  this  rebellion  can  scarcely  fail  to  ex¬ 
cite  the  warmest  admiration.  In  the  mournful 
address  delivered  to  his  soldiers,  he  bitterly  de¬ 
plores  that  he  should  be  forced  to  engage  in  a  con¬ 
test  so  revolting  to  his  feelings  as  civil  strife.  His 
chief  dread  was  that  Cassius,  from  shame  or  re¬ 
morse,  might  put  an  end  to  his  own  life,  or  fall  by 
the  hand  of  some  loyal  subject  —  his  fondest  wish, 
that  he  might  have  an  opportunity  of  granting  a 
free  pardon.  Nor  did  this  forgiving  temper  exhaust 
itself  in  words.  When  the  head  of  the  traitor  was 
laid  at  his  feet,  he  rejected  with  horror  the  bloody 
offering,  and  refused  to  admit  the  murderers  to  his 
presence.  On  repairing  to  the  East,  where  his 
presence  was  thought  necessary  to  restore  tran¬ 
quillity  and  order,  he  displayed  the  greatest  lenity 
towards  those  provinces  which  had  acknowledged 
the  usurper,  and  towards  those  senators  and  per¬ 
sons  of  distinction  who  were  proved  to  have  fa¬ 
voured  his  designs.  Not  one  individual  suffered 
death  ;  few  were  punished  in  any  shape,  except 
such  as  had  been  guilty  of  other  crimes  ;  and 
finally,  to  establish  perfect  confidence  in  all,  he 
ordered  the  papers  of  Cassius  to  be  destroyed  with¬ 
out  suffering  them  to  be  read.  During  this  expe¬ 
dition,  Faustina,  who  had  accompanied  her  husband, 
died  in  a  village  among  the  defiles  of  Taurus. 
According  to  some,  her  end  was  caused  by  an  at¬ 
tack  of  gout  ;  according  to  others,  it  was  hastened 
by  her  own  act,  in  order  to  escape  the  punishment 
which  she  feared  would  inevitably  follow  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  her  negotiations  with  Cassius.  Her  guilt 
in  this  matter  is  spoken  of  by  Dion  without  any 
expression  of  doubt ;  is  mentioned  by  Capitolinus  as 
a  report  only,  and  positively  denied  by  Vulcatius  ; 
but  the  arguments  employed  by  the  latter  are  of 
no  weight. 

After  visiting  Egypt,  the  emperor  set  out  for 
Italy,  touched  at  Athens  on  his  homeward  journey, 
reached  Brundusium  towards  the  end  of  the  year 
176,  and  celebrated  a  triumph  along  with  Commo¬ 
dus,  now  consul  elect,  on  the  23rd  of  December. 
Scarcely  was  this  ceremony  concluded,  when  fresh 
tumults  arose  upon  the  Danube,  where  the  presence 
of  the  emperor  was  once  more  required.  According¬ 
ly,  after  concluding  somewhat  earlier  than  he  had 
intended  the  nuptials  of  Commodus  and  Crispina,  he 
quitted  Rome  along  with  his  son,  in  the  month  of 
August  (177),  and  hastened  to  Germany.  During 
the  two  following  years  his  operations  were  attended 
with  the  most  prosperous  results.  The  Marcomanni, 
the  IJermanduri,  the  Sarmatae,  and  the  Quadi,  were 
repeatedly  routed,  their  confederacy  was  broken  up, 
and  everything  seemed  to  promise  that  they  would 
at  length  be  effectually  crushed.  But  the  shat¬ 
tered  constitution  of  Marcus  now  sunk  beneath  the 
pressure  of  mental  and  bodily  fatigue.  He  died  in 
Pannonia,  either  at  Vindobona  (Vienna)  or  at  Sir- 
mium,  on  the  17th  of  March,  180,  in  the  59th 
year  of  his  age  and  the  20th  of  his  reign.  A 
strong  suspicion  prevailed  that  his  death  had  been 
accelerated  by  the  machinations  of  his  son,  who 
was  accused  of  having  tampered  with  the  physi¬ 
cians,  and  persuaded  them  to  administer  poison. 

The  leading  feature  in  the  character  of  M.  Aure¬ 
lius  was  his  devotion  to  philosophy  and  literature. 
When  only  twelve  years  old  he  adopted  the  dress 
and  practised  the  austerities  of  the  Stoics,  whose 
doctrines  were  imparted  to  him  by  the  most  cele¬ 
brated  teachers  of  the  day — Diognotus,  Apollonius, 
and  Junius  Rusticus.  He  studied  the  principles 
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of  composition  and  oratory  under  Herodes  Atticus 
and  Cornelius  Fronto,  and  by  his  close  and  unre¬ 
mitting  application  laid  the  foundation  of  the  bad 
health  by  which  he  was  so  much  oppressed  in  after 
life.  While  yet  Caesar  he  was  addressed  by  Justin 
Martyr  ( Apolog .  i.  init.)  as  Verissimus  “  the  phi¬ 
losopher,”  an  epithet  by  which  he  has  been  com¬ 
monly  distinguished  from  that  period  down  to  the 
present  day,  although  no  such  title  was  ever  pub¬ 
licly  or  formally  conferred.  Even  after  his  elevation 
to  the  purple,  he  felt  neither  reluctance  nor  shame 
in  resorting  to  the  school  of  Sextus  of  Chaeroneia, 
the  descendant  of  Plutarch,  and  in  listening  to  the 
extemporaneous  declamations  of  Hermogenes.  From 
his  earliest  youth  he  lived  upon  terms  of  the  most 
affectionate  familiarity  with  his  instructors,  as  we 
may  gather  from  his  correspondence  with  Fronto 
[Fronto]  ;  the  most  worthy  were,  through  his 
influence,  promoted  to  the  highest  dignities  ;  after 
their  death  he  placed  their  images  in  the  chapel  of 
his  lares,  and  was  wont  to  strew  flowers  and  offer 
sacrifices  on  their  graves.  Nor  was  his  liberality 
confined  to  his  own  preceptors,  for  learned  men  in 
every  quarter  of  the  world  enjoyed  substantial 
proofs  of  his  bounty.  Philosophy  was  the  great 
object  of  his  zeal,  but  the  other  branches  of  a  polite 
education  were  by  no  means  neglected  ;  music, 
poetry,  and  painting,  were  cultivated  in  turn,  and 
the  severer  sciences  of  mathematics  and  law  en¬ 
gaged  no  small  portion  of  his  attention.  In  juris¬ 
prudence  especially,  he  laboured  throughout  life 
with  great  activity,  and  his  Constitutions  are  be¬ 
lieved  to  have  filled  many  volumes.  These  are  now 
all  lost,  but  they  are  constantly  quoted  with  great 
respect  by  later  writers.  (See  Westenberg,  Dis- 
sertationes  ad  Constitution.es  M.  Aurelii  Imperatoris, 
Lug.  Bat.  1736.) 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  letters  contained 
in  the  recently  discovered  remains  of  Fronto,  the 
only  production  of  Marcus  which  has  been  pre¬ 
served  is  a  volume  composed  in  Grech,  and  entitled 
M apKov  ’ Avtmvivov  tov  avroKpdropos  tuv  els 
eavrov  (Zi6\ia  itf.  It  is  a  sort  of  common-place 
book,  in  which  were  registered  from  time  to  time 
the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  author  upon  moral 
and  religious  topics,  together  with  striking  maxims 
extracted  from  the  works  of  those  who  had  been 
most  eminent  for  wisdom  and  virtue.  There  is  no 
attempt  at  order  or  arrangement,  but  the  contents 
are  valuable,  in  so  far  as  they  illustrate  the  system 
of  self-examination  enjoined  by  the  discipline  of  the 
Stoics,  and  present  a  genuine  picture  of  the  doubts 
and  difficulties  and  struggles  of  a  speculative  and 
reflecting  mind. 

The  education  and  pursuits  of  M.  Aurelius  exer¬ 
cised  the  happiest  influence  upon  a  temper  and 
disposition  naturally  calm  and  benevolent.  He 
succeeded  in  acquiring  the  boasted  composure  and 
self-command  of  the  disciples  of  the  Porch,  without 
imbibing  the  harshness  which  they  were  wont  to 
exhibit.  He  was  firm  without  being  obstinate  ;  he 
steadfastly  maintained  his  own  principles  without 
manifesting  any  overweening  contempt  for  the  opi¬ 
nions  of  those  who  differed  from  himself ;  his  jus¬ 
tice  was  tempered  with  gentleness  and  mercy;  his 
gravity  was  devoid  of  gloom.  In  public  life,  he 
sought  to  demonstrate  practically  the  truth  of  the 
Platonic  maxim,  ever  on  his  lips,  that  those  states 
only  could  be  truly  happy  which  were  governed  by 
philosophers,  or  in  which  the  kings  and  rulers  were 
guided  by  the  tenets  of  pure  philosophy.  In  gene- 
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ral  policy,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  he  steadily 
followed  in  the  path  of  his  predecessor,  whose 
counsels  he  had  shared  for  more  than  twenty  years. 
The  same  praise,  therefore,  which  belongs  to  the 
elder  may  fairly  be  imparted  to  the  younger  Anto- 
nine ;  and  this  is  perhaps  the  most  emphatic  pane¬ 
gyric  we  could  pronounce.  No  monarch  was  ever 
more  widely  or  more  deeply  beloved.  The  people 
believed,  that  he  had  been  sent  down  by  the  gods, 
for  a  time,  to  bless  mankind,  and  had  now  returned 
to  the  heaven  from  which  he  descended.  So  uni¬ 
versal  was  this  conviction  among  persons  of 
every  age  and  calling,  that  his  apotheosis  was 
not,  as  in  other  cases,  viewed  in  the  light  of  a  mere 
empty  form.  Every  one,  whose  means  permitted, 
procured  a  statue  of  the  emperor.  More  than  a 
century  after  his  decease,  these  images  were  to  be 
found  in  many  mansions  among  the  household 
gods,  and  persons  were  wont  to  declare,  that  he 
had  appeared  to  them  in  dreams  and  visions,  and 
revealed  events  which  afterwards  came  to  pass. 

The  great,  perhaps  the  only,  indelible  stain  upon 
his  memory  is  the  severity  with  which  he  treated 
the  Christians  ;  and  his  conduct  in  this  respect  was 
the  more  remarkable,  because  it  was  not  only  com¬ 
pletely  at  variance  with  his  own  general  principles, 
but  was  also  in  direct  opposition  to  the  wise  and 
liberal  policy  pursued  by  Hadrian  and  Pius.  The 
numerous  apologies  published  during  his  reign 
would  alone  serve  to  point  out  that  the  church  was 
surrounded  by  difficulties  and  dangers;  but  the 
charge  of  positive  persecution  is  fully  established 
by  the  martyrdom  of  Justin  at  Rome,  of  the  vene¬ 
rable  Polycarp,  with  many  others,  at  Smyrna  (167) 
in  the  early  part  of  his  reign,  and  by  the  horri¬ 
ble  atrocities  perpetrated  at  Vienne  and.  Lyons  se¬ 
veral  years  afterwards.  (177.)  It  would  be  but  a 
poor  defence  to  allege,  that  these  excesses  were 
committed  without  the  knowledge  of  a  prince  who 
on  all  other  occasions  watched  with  such  care  over 
the  rights  of  his  subjects  in  the  most  remote  pro¬ 
vinces.  But,  in  so  far  as  the  proceedings  in  Gaul 
are  concerned,  we  have  clear  evidence  that  they 
received  his  direct  sanction ;  for  when  the  Roman 
governor  applied  for  instructions,  an  answer  was 
returned,  that  all  who  confessed  themselves  to  be 
Christians  should  suffer  death.  It  is  probable  that 
his  better  feelings  were  in  this  instance  overpow¬ 
ered  by  the  violence  of  evil  counsellors ;  for  had  he 
followed  the  dictates  of  his  own  nature,  he  would 
have  been  contented  to  moralise  upon  and  lament 
over  what  he  viewed  as  ignorant  and  obstinate  ad¬ 
herence  to  a  vain  superstition.  (See  Med.  xi.  3.) 
But  this  calm  contempt  by  no  means  satisfied  the 
active  hate  of  the  crowd  of  real  and  pretended 
Stoics,  whom  his  patronage  had  attracted.  Many 
of  these  were  bigots  of  the  worst  class,  and  che¬ 
rished  sentiments  of  the  most  malignant  animosity 
towards  the  professors  of  the  new  religion.  Accus¬ 
tomed  to  regard  all  other  sects  with  self-satisfied 
disdain,  they  could  ill  brook  the  freedom  with 
which  their  follies  and  fallacies  were  now  attacked 
and  exposed ;  they  regarded  with  jealous  rage  a 
code  of  morals  and  a  spotless  purity  of  life  far  su¬ 
perior  to  aught  they  had  ever  practised,  or  taught, 
or  imagined ;  and  least  of  all  could  they  forgive 
the  complete  overthrow  of  their  own  exclusive  pre¬ 
tensions  to  mental  fortitude  and  calm  endurance  of 
bodily  suffering. 

Although  no  other  serious  charge  has  been  pre¬ 
ferred  against  M.  Aurelius,  for  the  rumour  that  he 
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i  poisoned  L.  Verus  never  seems  to  have  obtained  or 
deserved  the  slightest  credit,  we  may  perhaps  by  a 
|  close  scrutiny  detect  a  few  weaknesses.  The  deep 
I  sorrow  expressed  upon  the  death  of  Faustina,  and 
the  eagerness  with  which  he  sought  to  heap  ho¬ 
nours  on  the  memory  of  a  wicked  woman  and  a 
i  faithless  wife,  who  rivalled  Messalina  in  shameless 
if  and  promiscuous  profligacy,  if  sincere,  betoken  a 
degree  of  carelessness  and  blindness  almost  incre- 
i  dible  ;  if  feigned,  a  strange  combination  of  apathy 
if  and  dissimulation.  Nor  can  we  altogether  forgive 
>i  his  want  of  discernment  or  of  resolution  in  not  dis- 
i|  covering  or  restraining  the  evil  propensities  of  his 
son,  whose  education  he  is  said  to  have  conducted 
i  with  the  most  zealous  care.  Making  every  allow¬ 
ance  for  the  innate  depravity  of  the  youth,  we  can 
scarcely  conceive  that  if  he  had  been  trained  with 
judicious  firmness,  and  his  evil  passions  combated 
and  controlled  before  they  became  fully  developed, 
he  would  ever  have  proved  such  a  prodigy  of  heart¬ 
less  cruelty  and  brutal  sensuality. 

Our  chief  authorities  for  this  period  of  history 
i  are  the  life  of  M.  Aurelius  by  Capitolinus,  a  mass 
of  ill-selected  and  badly  arranged  materials,  and 
the  7 1st  book  of  Dion  Cassius,  a  collection  of  awk¬ 
wardly  patched  fragments.  Some  facts  may  be  ex¬ 
tracted  from  the  minor  Roman  historians,  and  from 
Aristeides  ( Orat .  ix.),  Herodian,  Joannes  Antio¬ 
ch  enus,  and  Zonaras. 

The  editio  princeps  of  the  Meditations  was  pub¬ 
lished  by  Xylander  (Tigur.  1558,  8vo.),  and  re¬ 
published  with  improvements  by  the  same  scholar 

!ten  years  afterwards.  (Basil.  1568,  8vo,)  The 
next  in  order  was  superintended  by  Merick  Casau- 
bon  (Lond.  1643,  8vo.),  followed  by  the  edition  of 
Gataker  (Cantab.  1652,  4to.),  reprinted  at  London 
(1697)  with  additional  notes  from  the  French  of 
And.  Dacier,  and  his  life  of  M.  Aurelius  translated 
into  Latin  by  Stanhope.  This  last  edition  must, 
upon  the  whole,  be  still  considered  as  the  most 
I  useful  and  ample.  A  new  recension  of  the  text, 
i  accompanied  by  a  commentary,  was  commenced  by 
Schulz,  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century 
(Slesvic.  1802,  8vo.),  but  the  work  is  still  imper¬ 
fect,  one  volume  only  having  appeared. 

There  are  numerous  translations  into  most  of  the 
European  languages.  In  English,  the  best,  though 
indifferent,  is  that  published  at  Glasgow  in  1749 
and  1764;  in  French,  that  of  Madame  Dacier 
(Paris,  1691);  in  German,  that  of  Schulz.  (Sles- 
wick,  1799.)  For  further  information  with  regard 
to  the  instructors  of  this  emperor  and  his  various 
literary  compositions,  see  Fabric.  Bibl.  Graec.  vol. 
v.  p.  500.  [W.  R.] 


COIN  OF  AURELIUS. 


AURE'LIUS,  a  physician  who  must  have  lived 
in  or  before  the  second  century  after  Christ,  as  one 
of  his  prescriptions  is  quoted  by  Galen.  (Zte  Com¬ 
pos.  Medicam.  sec.  Loc.  v.  5.  vol.  xii.  p.  892.)  He 
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is  probably  the  same  person  who  is  mentioned  in 
Cramer’s  Anecd.Gr.  Paris ,  vol.  i.  p.  394.  [W.A.G.J 
AURE'LIUS  ARCA'DIUS  CHA'RISIUS. 
[Charisius.] 

'  AURE'LIUS  AUGUSTUNUS.  [Augusti¬ 
nus.] 

AURE'LIUS  CORNE'LIUS  CELSUS. 
[Celsus.] 

AURE'LIUS  OLY'MPIUS  NEMESIA'NUS. 
[Nemesianus.] 

■  AURE'LIUS  OPI'LIUS.  [Opilius.] 
AURE'LIUS  PHIL1PPUS.  [Philippus.] 
AURE'LIUS  PRUDE'NTIUS.  [Pruden- 

TIUS.] 

AURE'LIUS  SY'MMACHUS.[Symmachus.] 
AURE'LIUS  VICTOR.  [Victor.] 
AURE'OLUS.  After  the  defeat  and  captivity 
of  Valerian,  the  legions  in  the  different  provinces, 
while  they  agreed  in  scorning  the  feeble  rule  of 
Gallienus,  could  by  no  means  unite  their  suffrages 
in  favour  of  any  one  aspirant  to  the  purple  ;  but  each 
army  hastened  to  bestow  the  title  of  Augustus  up¬ 
on  its  favourite  general.  Hence  arose  within  the 
short  space  of  eight  years  (a.  d.  260 — 267)  no  less 
than  nineteen  usurpers  in  the  various  dependencies 
of  Rome,  whose  contests  threatened  speedily  to 
produce  the  complete  dissolution  of  the  empire. 
The  biographies  of  these  adventurers,  most  of  whom 
were  of  very  humble  origin,  have  been  compiled  by 
Trebellius  Pollio,  who  has  collected  the  whole  un¬ 
der  the  fanciful  designation  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants. 
But  the  analogy  thus  indicated  will  not  bear  exar 
mination.  No  parallel  can  be  established  between 
those  pretenders  who  sprung  up  suddenly  in  diverse 
quarters  of  the  world,  without  concert  or  sympathy, 
each  struggling  to  obtain  supreme  dominion  for 
himself,  and  that  cabal  which  united  under  Critias 
and  Theramenes  with  the  common  purpose  of 
crushing  the  liberties  of  Athens.  Nor  does  even 
the  number  correspond,  for  the  Augustan  historian 
is  obliged  to  press  in  women  and  children  and 
many  doubtful  name3,  in  order  to  complete  his  tale. 
Of  the  whole  nineteen,  one  only,  Odenathus  the 
Palmyrene,  in  gratitude  for  his  successful  valour 
against  Sapor,  was  recognised  by  Gallienus  as  a 
colleague.  It  has  been  remarked,  that  not  one 
lived  in  peace  or  died  a  natural  death. 

Among  the  last  of  the  number  was  Aureolus,  a 
Dacian  by  birth,  by  occupation  originally  a  shepherd. 
His  merits  as  a  soldier  were  discovered  by  Valerian, 
who  gave  him  high  military  rank ;  and  he  subse¬ 
quently  did  good  service  in  the  wars  waged  against 
Ingenuus,  Macrianus,  and  Postumus.  He  was  at 
length  induced  to  revolt,  was  proclaimed  emperor  by 
the  legions  of  Illyria  in  the  year  267,  and  made  him¬ 
self  master  of  Northern  Italy.  Gallienus,  having 
been  recalled  by  this  alarm  from  a  campaign  against 
the  Goths,  encountered  and  defeated  his  rebellious, 
general,  and  shut  him  up  in  Milan ;  but,  while 
prosecuting  the  siege  with  vigour,  was  assassinated. 
This  catastrophe,  however,  did  not  long  delay  the 
fate  of  the  usurper,  who  was  the  nearest  enemy 
and  consequently  the  first  object  of  attack  to  his 
rival,  the  new  emperor  Claudius.  Their  preten¬ 
sions  were  decided  by  a  battle  fought  between 
Milan  and  Bergamo,  in  which  Aureolus  was  slain ; 
and  the  modern  town  of  Pontirolo  is  said  to  repre¬ 
sent  under  a  corrupt  form  the  name  of  the  bridge 
(Pons  Aureoli)  thrown  over  the  Adda  at  the  spot 
where  the  victory  was  won.  The  records  preserved 
of  this  period  are  full  of  confusion  and  contradic- 
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tion.  In  what  has  been  said  above  we  have  fol¬ 
lowed  the  accounts  of  Aurelius  Victor  and  Zonaras 
in  preference  to  that  of  Pollio,  who  places  the 
usurpation  of  Aureolus  early  in  261  ;  but  on  this 
supposition  the  relations  which  are  known  to  have 
subsisted  afterwards  between  Gallienus  and  Au¬ 
reolus  become  quite  unintelligible.  [W.  R.] 

AU'RIA.  [Aurius,  No.  4.] 

AU'RIUS,  the  name  of  a  family  at  Larinum, 
frequently  mentioned  in  Cicero’s  oration  for  Clu- 
entius. 

1.  M.  Aurius,  the  son  of  Dinaea,  was  taken 
prisoner  at  Asculum  in  the  Italian  war.  He  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Q.  Sergius,  who  confined  him'  in 
his  ergastulum,  where  he  was  murdered  by  an 
emissary  of  Oppianicus,  his  brother-in-law.  (cc.  7, 8.) 

2.  Num.  Aurius,  also  the  son  of  Dinaea, 
died  before  his  brother,  M.  Aurius.  (c.  7.) 

3.  A.  Aurius  Melinus,  a  relation  of  the  two 
preceding,  threatened  to  prosecute  Oppianicus,  on 
account  of  the  murder  of  M.  Aurius.  Oppianicus 
thereupon  fled  from  Larinum,  but  was  restored  by 
Sulla,  and  obtained  the  proscription  and  death  of 
M.  Aurius  Melinus  and  his  son,  Caius.  (c.  8.) 
Melinus  had  married  Cluentia,  the  daughter  of 
Sassia  ;  but  as  his  mother-in-law  fell  in  love  with 
him,  he  divorced  Cluentia  and  married  Sassia. 
(cc.  5,  9,  26.) 

4.  Auria,  the  wife  of  the  brother  of  Oppianicus, 
was  killed  by  the  latter,  (c.  11.) 

AURO'RA.  [Eos.] 

AURUNCULEIA  GENS,  plebeian,  of  which 
Cotta  is  the  only  family-name  mentioned  :  for 
those  who  have  no  cognomen,  see  Aurunculeius. 
None  of  the  members  of  this  gens  ever  obtained 
the  consulship  :  the  first  who  obtained  the  praetor- 
ship  was  C.  Aurunculeius,  in  B.  c.  209. 

AURUNCULEIUS.  1.  C.  Aurunculeius, 
praetor  b.  c.  209,  had  the  province  of  Sardinia. 
(Liv.  xxvii.  6,  7.) 

2.  C.  Aurunculeius,  tribune  of  the  soldiers  of 
the  third  legion  in  B.  c.  207.  (Liv.  xxvii.  41.) 

3.  L.  Aurunculeius,  praetor  urbanus  b.  c.  190. 
He  was  one  of  the  ten  commissioners  sent  to  ar¬ 
range  the  affairs  of  Asia  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
war  with  Antiochus  the  Great,  b.  c.  188.  (Liv. 
xxxvi.  45,  xxxvii.  2,  55.) 

4.  C.  Aurunculeius,  one  of  the  three  Roman 
ambassadors  sent  into  Asia,  B.  c.  1 55,  to  prevent 
Prusias  from  making  war  upon  Attalus.  (Polyb. 
xxxiii.  1.) 

AURUNCUS,  POST.  COMI'NIUS,  consul 
b.  c.  501,  in  which  year  a  dictator  was  first  ap¬ 
pointed  on  account  of  the  conspiracy  of  the  Latin 
states  against  Rome.  (Liv.  ii.  18;  Dionys.  v.  50  ; 
Zonar.  vii.  13.)  According  to  some  accounts,  he  is 
said  to  have  dedicated  the  temple  of  Saturn,  in  497, 
in  accordance  with  a  decree  of  the  senate.  (Dionys. 
vi.  1.)  Auruncus  was  consul  again,  in  493,  and 
entered  upon  his  office  during  the  secession  of  the 
plebs,  who  had  occupied  the  Aventine.  He  carried 
on  war  successfully  against  the  Volscians,  and  took 
several  of  their  towns.  It  was  during  this  cam¬ 
paign  that  C.  Marcius  first  distinguished  himself 
at  Corioli,  whence  he  obtained  the  surname  of  Co¬ 
riolanus.  (Liv.  ii.  33  ;  Dionys.  vi.  49,  91,  94  ;  Cic. 
de  Rep.  ii.  33,  pro  Bulb.  23;  Plut.  Coriol.  8.)  It  was 
probably  on  account  of  Coriolanus  having  served 
under  him  that  Auruncus  is  represented  as  one  of 
the  ambassadors  sent  to  Coriolanus  when  the  lat¬ 
ter  was  marching  against  Rome.  (Dion vs.  viii.  22.) 
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AUSON  (Avo-cor),  a  son  of  Odysseus  either  by 
Calypso  or  Circe.  (Tzetz.  ad  Lycoph.  44,  696  ; 
Schol.  ad  Apollon,  iv.  553  ;  Serv.  ad  Aen.  iii.  171; 
Suidas,  s.  v.  AuowiW.)  The  country  of  the  Au- 
runcans  was  believed  to  have  derived  from  him 
the  name  of  Ausonia.  Dionysius  (i.  72),  in  enu¬ 
merating  the  sons  of  Odysseus  by  Circe,  does  not : 
mention  Auson.  Liparus,  from  whom  the  name  of 
the  island  of  Lipara  was  derived,  is  called  a  son  of 
Auson.  (Steph.  Byz.  s.  v.  Ainapa.)  [L.  S.] 

AUSO'NIUS,  who  in  the  oldest  MSS.  is  en¬ 
titled  Decimus  Magnus  Ausonius,  although  the 
first  two  names  are  found  neither  in  his  own  poems, 
nor  in  the  epistle  addressed  to  him  by  Symmachus, 
nor  in  the  works  of  any  ancient  author,  was  bom 
at  Bourdeaux  in  the  early  part  of  the  fourth  cen¬ 
tury.  His  father,  Julius  Ausonius,  who  followed 
the  profession  of  medicine,  appears  to  have  been  a 
person  of  high  consideration,  since  he  was  at  one 
period  invested  with  the  honorary  title  of  praefect 
of  Illyricum ;  but  there  is  no  ground  for  the  asser¬ 
tion  of  Scaliger,  frequently  repeated  even  in  the 
most  recent  works,  that  he  acted  as  physician  in 
ordinary  to  the  emperor  Valentinian.  If  we  can 
trust  the  picture  of  the  parent  drawn  by  the  hand 
of  the  son,  he  must  have  been  a  very  wonder  of 
genius,  wisdom,  and  virtue.  {Idyll,  ii.  passim  ; 
Parental,  i.  9,  &c.)  The  maternal  grandfather  of 
our  poet,  Caecilius  Argicius  Arborius,  being  skilled 
in  judicial  astrology,  erected  a  scheme  of  the  nati¬ 
vity  of  young  Ausonius,  and  the  horoscope  was 
found  to  promise  high  fame  and  advancement. 
{Parental,  iv.  17,  &c.)  The  prediction  was,  in  all 
probability,  in  some  degree  the  cause  of  its  own 
accomplishment.  The  whole  of  his  kindred  took 
a  deep  interest  in  the  boy  whose  career  was  to 
prove  so  brilliant.  His  infant  years  were  sedu¬ 
lously  watched  by  his  grandmother,  Aemilia  Co- 
rinthia  Maura,  wife  to  Caecilius  Arborius,  and  by 
his  maternal  aunts,  Aemilia  Hilaria  and  Aemilia 
Dtyradia,  the  former  of  whom  was  a  holy  woman, 
devoted  to  God  and  chastity.  {Parental,  vi.  and 
xxv.)  He  received  the  first  rudiments  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  languages  from  the  most  distinguished 
masters  of  his  native  town,  and  his  education  was 
completed  under  the  superintendence  of  Aemilius 
Magnus  Arborius,  his  mother’s  brother,  who  taught 
rhetoric  publicly  at  Toulouse,  and  who  is  named  as 
the  author  of  an  elegy  still  extant,  Ad  Nympham 
nimis  cultam.  {Profess,  viii.  12,  &c.,  x.  16,  iii.  1, 
i.  11  ;  Parental,  iii.  12,  &c. ;  Wernsdorf,  Poet. 
Lat.  Minores ,  vol.  iii.  p.  217.)  Upon  his  return 
to  Bourdeaux  he  practised  for  a  while  at  the  bar ; 
but  at  the  age  of  thirty  began  to  give  instructions 
as  a  grammarian,  and  not  long  after  was  promoted 
to  be  professor  of  rhetoric.  The  duties  of  this 
office  were  discharged  by  him  for  many  years,  and 
with  such  high  reputation  that  he  was  summoned 
to  court  in  order  that  he  might,  act  as  the  tutor  of 
Gratian,  son  of  the  emperor  Valentinian.  (  Praef  ad 
Syagr.  15,  &c.)  Judging  from  the  honours  which 
were  now  rapidly  showered  down  upon  him,  he 
must  have  acquitted  himself  in  his  important  charge 
to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  all  concerned.  He  re¬ 
ceived  the  title  of  count  {comes)  and  the  post  of 
quaestor  from  Valentinian,  after  whose  death  lie 
was  appointed  by  his  pupil  praefectus  of  Latium, 
of  Libya,  and  of  Gaul,  and  at  length,  in  the  year 
379,  was  elevated  to  the  consulship,  thus  verifying 
to  the  letter,  as  Bayle  has  observed,  the  apophthegm 
of  J  uvenal ; 
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“  Si  fortuna  volet  ties  de  rhetore  consul.” 

The  letter  of  Gratian,  conferring  the  dignity, 
and  the  grateful  reply  of  Ausonius,  are  both  extant. 
After  the  death  of  Gratian  he  retired  from  public 
life,  and  ended  his  days  in  a  country  retreat  at  no 
great  distance  from  his  native  city  ( Epist .  xxiv.), 

,  without  losing,  however,  his  court  favour,  for  we 
have  direct  evidence  that  he  was  patronised  by 
I  Theodosius.  ( Praefatiuncula ,  i.) 

The  precise  dates  of  the  birth  and  of  the  death 
1  of  Ausonius  are  alike  unknown.  That  he  was 
born  about  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  as 
stated  above,  is  evident  from  the  fact,  that  he 
speaks  of  himself  as  far  advanced  in  years  when  • 
i  invested  with  the  consulship  ( Grat .  Act.),  and  he 
i  was  certainly  alive  in  388,  since  he  refers  to  the 
victory  of  Theodosius  over  Maximus,  and  the  death 
of  the  “  Rutupian  robber.”  ( Clar .  Urb.  vii.) 

Judging  from  the  fond  terms  in  which  Ausonius 
speaks  of  his  relations,  the  kindly  feeling  which 
appears  to  have  been  maintained  between  himself 
and  several  of  his  pupils,  and  the  warm  gratitude 
expressed  by  him  towards  his  benefactors,  we 
should  be  led  to  conclude  that  he  was  gentle, 
i  warm-hearted,  and  affectionate  ;  but  it  is  so  very 
easy  to  be  amiable  upon  paper,  that  we  have  per¬ 
haps  no  right  to  form  any  decided  opinion  upon 
his  character.  His  religious  faith  has  been  the 
subject  of  keen  controversy,  but  there  seems  to  be 
little  difficulty  in  determining  the  question.  From 
his  cradle  he  was  surrounded  by  Christian  relatives, 
he  was  selected  by  a  Christian  emperor  to  guide 
the  studies  of  his  Christian  son,  and  he  openly 
professes  Christianity  in  several  of  his  poems.  It 
is  objected —  1.  That  his  friend  and  quondam  dis¬ 
ciple,  Pontius  Paullinus,  the  famous  bishop  of 
Nola,  frequently  upbraids  him  on  account  of  his 
aversion  to  the  pure  faith.  2.  That  several  of  his 
pieces  are  grossly  impure.  3.  That  his  works  con¬ 
tain  frequent  allusions  to  Pagan  mythology,  with¬ 
out  any  distinct  declaration  of  disbelief.  4.  That 
he  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Symmachus,  who 
was  notorious  for  his  hostility  to  Christianity. 
5.  That  the  compositions  in  which  he  professes 
Christianity  are  spurious.  To  which  arguments  we 
may  briefly  reply,  that  the  first  falls  to  the  ground, 
because  the  assertion,  on  which  it  rests,  is  entirely 
false  ;  that  if  we  admit  the  validity  of  the  second 
and  third,  we  might  demonstrate  half  the  poets 
who  have  lived  since  the  revival  of  letters  to  be 
infidels  ;  that  the  fourth  proves  nothing,  and  that 
the  fifth,  the  rest  being  set  aside,  amounts  to  a 
petitio  principii,  since  it  is  supported  by  no  inde¬ 
pendent  evidence  external  or  internal.  His  poetical 
powers  have  been  variously  estimated.  While 
some  refuse  to  allow  him  any  merit  whatever, 
others  contend  that  had  he  lived  in  the  age  of 
Augustus,  he  would  have  successfully  disputed  the 
palm  with  the  brightest  luminaries  of  that  epoch. 
Without  stopping  to  consider  what  he  might  have 
become  under  a  totally  different  combination  of 
circumstances,  a  sort  of  discussion  which  can  never 
lead  to  any  satisfactory  result,  we  may  pronounce 
with  some  confidence,  that  of  all  the  higher  attri¬ 
butes  of  a  poet  Ausonius  possesses  not  one.  Con¬ 
siderable  neatness  of  expression  may  be  discerned 
in  several  of  his  epigrams,  many  of  which  are  evi¬ 
dently  translations  from  the  Greek  ;  we  have  a 
very  favourable  specimen  of  his  descriptive  powers 
in  the  Mosella,  perhaps  the  most  pleasing  of  all 
his  pieces  ;  and  some  of  his  epistles,  especially  that 
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to  Paullinus  (xxiv.)  are  by  no  means  deficient  in 
grace  and  dignity.  But  even  in  his  happiest 
efforts  we  discover  a  total  want  of  taste  both  in 
matter  and  manner,  a  disposition  to  introduce  on 
all  occasions,  without  judgment,  the  thoughts  and 
language  of  preceding  writers,  while  no  praise 
except  that  of  misapplied  ingenuity  can  be  con¬ 
ceded  to  the  great  bulk  of  his  minor  effusions, 
which  are  for  the  most  part  sad  trash.  His  style 
is  frequently  harsh,  and  in  latinity  and  versifica¬ 
tion  he  is  far  inferior  to  Claudian. 

His  extant  works  are — 

1.  Epigrammatum  Liber,  a  collection  of  150 
epigrams.  2.  Epliemeris ,  containing  an  account  of 
the  business  and  proceedings  of  a  day.  3.  Paren- 
talia,  a  series  of  short  poems  addressed  to  friends 
and  relations  on  their  decease.  From  these  Vinet 
has  extracted  a  very  complete  catalogue  of  the 
kindred  of  Ausonius,  and  constructed  a  genealogi¬ 
cal  tree.  4.  Pro/essores,  notices  of  the  Professors 
of  Bourdeaux,  or  of  those  who  being  natives  of 
Bourdeaux  gave  instructions  elsewhere.  5.  Epi- 
taphia  Herourn ,  epitaphs  on  the  heroes  who  fell 
in  the  Trojan  war  and  a  few  others.  6.  A  metri¬ 
cal  catalogue  of  the  first  twelve  Caesars,  the  period 
during  which  each  reigned,  and  the  manner  of  his 
death.  7.  Tetrasticha,  on  the  Caesars  from  Julius 
to  Elagabalus.  8.  Clarac  Urbes,  the  praises  of 
fourteen  illustrious  cities.  9.  Ludus  Septem  Sa- 
pientum ,  the  doctrines  of  the  seven  sages  expounded 
by  each  in  his  own  person.  10.  Iclyllia,  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  twenty  poems  on  different  subjects,  to 
several  of  which  dedications  in  prose  are  prefixed. 
The  most  remarkable  are,  Epicedion  in  patrem, 
Julium  Antonium ;  Ausonii  Vilhda  ;  Cupido  cruci 
affirms;  Mosella;  and  the  too  celebrated  Cento 
Nuptialis.  11.  Eclogarium,  short  poems  connected 
with  the  Calendar  and  with  some  matters  of  do¬ 
mestic  computation.  12.  Epistolae ,  twenty-five 
letters,  some  in  verse,  some  in  prose,  some  partly 
in  verse  and  partly  in  prose,  addressed  to  various 
friends.  13.  Gratiarum  Actio  pro  Considatu,  in 
prose,  addressed  to  the  emperor  Gratian.  14. 
PeriocJuie,  short  arguments  to  each  book  of  the 
Iliad  and  Odyssey.  15.  Tres  Praefatiuncidae ,  one 
of  them  addressed  to  the  emperor  Theodosius. 

The  Editio  Princeps  of  Ausonius  appeared  at 
Venice  in  folio,  without  a  printer’s  name,  in  a  vo¬ 
lume  bearing  the  date  1472,  and  containing  Pro- 
bae  Centones,  the  eclogues  of  Calpurnius,  in  addition 
to  which  some  copies  have  the  Epistle  on  the  death 
of  Drusus  and  some  opuscula  of  Publius  Gregorius 
Tifernus.  It  is  extremely  scarce.  The  first  edi¬ 
tion,  in  which  Ausonius  is  found  separately,  is  that 
edited  by  J.  A.  Ferrarius,  fol.  Mediolan.  1490, 
printed  by  Ulderic  Scinzenzeller.  The  first  edi¬ 
tion,  in  which  the  whole  of  the  extant  works  are 
collected  in  a  complete  form,  is  that  of  Tadaeus 
Ugoletus,  printed  bj^  his  brother  Angelus,  at 
Parma,  4to.  1499.  The  first  edition,  which  ex¬ 
hibits  a  tolerable  text,  is  that  of  Phil.  Junta,  8vo. 
Florent.  1517  ;  and  the  best  edition  is  the  Vari¬ 
orum  of  Tollius,  8vo.  Amstel.  1671.  [W.  R.] 

AUSO'NIUS,  JULIUS,  an  eminent  physician, 
who,  however,  is  chiefly  known  by  his  being  the 
father  of  the  poet  of  the  same  name,  from  whose 
works  almost  all  the  events  of  his  life  are  to  be 
learned.  He  was  a  native  of  Cossio  Vasatum  (the 
modern  Bazas),  but  removed  to  Burdigala  ( Bour¬ 
deaux ).  Fie  married  Aemilia  Aeonia,  with  whom 
he  lived  thirty-six  years,  and  by  whom  he  had  four 
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children,  two  sons,  Decius  Magnus  Ausonius  and 
Avitianus,  and  two  daughters,  Aemilia  Melania 
and  Julia  Dryadia.  He  was  appointed  praefect 
of  Illyricum  by  the  emperor  Valentinian.  (a.  d. 
364 — 375.)  He  died  at  the  age  either  of 

eighty-eight  ( Auson.  Parent,  i.  4)  or  ninety  (Id. 
Epiced.  v.  61),  after  having  enjoyed  perfect  health 
both  of  body  and  mind.  If  he  at  all  resembled 
the  description  given  of  him  by  his  son,  he 
must  have  been  a  most  remarkable  man,  as  al¬ 
most  every  intellectual  and  moral  excellence  is  at¬ 
tributed  to  him.  He  wrote  some  medical  works, 
which  are  not  now  extant.  (Fabric.  Biblioih.  Gr. 
vol.  xiii.  p.  96,  ed.  vet.;  Scaliger,  Vita  Auson.; 
Ausonius,  Parent  i.  and  Epiced .)  [  W.  A.  G.] 

AUTA'RITUS  (A vrapiTos),  the  leader  of  the 
Gallic  mercenaries  in  the  Carthaginian  army  in 
Africa,  took  an  active  part  in  the  rebellion  against 
Carthage  at  the  end  of  the  first  Punic  war.  He 
at  length  fell  into  the  power  of  Hamilcar,  and  was 
crucified,  b.  c.  238.  (Polyb.  i.  77,  79,  80,  85,  86.) 

AUTE'SION  (A uT€<nW),  a  son  of  Tisamenus, 
grandson  of  Thersander,  and  great-grandson  of 
Polyneices.  He  is  called  the  father  of  Theras  and 
Argeia,  by  the  latter  of  whom  Aristodemus  became 
the  father  of  Eurysthenes  and  Procles.  He  was  a 
native  of  Thebes,  where  he  had  succeeded  his 
father  as  king,  but  at  the  command  of  an  oracle  he 
went  to  Peloponnesus  and  joined  the  Dorians. 
(Apollod.  ii.  8.  §  2  ;  Paus.  iii.  15.  §  4,  3.  §  3,  ix. 
5.  §  8  ;  Herod,  iv.  147,  vi.  52  ;  Strab.  viii.  p. 
347.)  [L.  S.] 

AU'TOCLES  (AutokAtjs).  1.  Son  of  Tolmaeus, 
was  one  of  the  Athenian  commanders  in  the  suc¬ 
cessful  expedition  against  Cythera,  b.c.  424  (Thuc. 
iv.  53)  ;  and,  together  with  his  two  colleagues, 
Nicias  and  Nicostratus,  he  ratified,  on  the  part  of 
Athens,  the  truce  which  in  b.  c.  423  was  concluded 
for  one  year  with  Sparta.  (Thuc.  iv.  119.) 

2.  Son  of  Strombichides,  was  one  of  the  Athe¬ 
nian  envoys  empowered  to  negotiate  peace  with 
Sparta  in  B.  c.  371.  (Xen.  Hell.  vi.  3.  §  2  ;  comp. 
Diod.  xv.  38.)  Xenophon  ( Hell .  vi.  3.  §  7,  &c.) 
reports  a  somewhat  injudicious  speech  of  his,  which 
was  delivered  on  this  occasion  before  the  congress 
at  Sparta,  and  which  by  no  means  confirms  the 
character,  ascribed  to  him  in  the  same  passage,  of  a 
skilful  orator.  It  was  perhaps  this  same  Autocles 
who,  in  b.  c.  362,  was  appointed  to  the  command 
in  Thrace,  and  was  brought  to  trial  for  having 
caused,  by  his  inactivity  there,  the  triumph  of 
Cotys  over  the  rebel  Miltocythes.  (Dem.  c.  Aris- 
tocr.  p.  655,  c.  Polycl.  p.  1207.)  Aristotle  ( Rhet . 
ii.  23.  §  12)  refers  to  a  passage  in  a  speech  of 
Autocles  against  Mixidemides,  as  illustrating  one 
of  his  rhetorical  tottoi.  [E.  E.] 

AUTO'CRATES  ( AvroKparris ),  an  Athenian, 
a  poet  of  the  old  comedy.  One  of  his  plays,  the 
Tvyirarurrai,  is  mentioned  by  Suidas  and  Aelian. 
(  V.  H.  xii.  9.)  He  also  wrote  several  tragedies. 
(Suidas,  s.  v.  A vroKpar^s.) 

The  Autocrates  whose  ’A xcu/ca  is  quoted  by 
Athenaeus  (ix.  p.  395  and  xi.  p.  460)  seems  to 
have  been  a  different  person.  [C.  P.  M.] 

AUTOLA'US  (AuTtfAaos),  a  son  of  Areas,  who 
found  and  brought  up  the  infant  Asclepius  when 
exposed  in  Thelpusa.  (Paus.  viii.  4.  §  2,  25. 
§  *>•)  [L.  S.] 

AUTO'LEON  (AoroAewv),  an  ancient  hero  of 
Croton  in  southern  Italy,  concerning  whom  the 
following  story  is  related  : — It  was  customary  with 
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the  Opuntian  Locrians,  whenever  they  drew  up  their 
army  in  battle  array,  to  leave  one  place  in  the  lines 
open  for  their  national  hero  Ajax.  [Ajax.]  Once 
in  a  battle  between  the  Locrians  and  Crotoniats  in 
Italy,  Autoleon  wanted  to  penetrate  into  this 
vacant  place,  hoping  thus  to  conquer  the  Locrians. 
But  the  shade  of  Ajax  appeared  and  inflicted  on 
Autoleon  a  wound  from  which  he  suffered  severely. 
The  oracle  advised  him  to  conciliate  the  shade  of 
Ajax  by  offering  sacrifices  to  him  in  the  island  of 
Leuce.  This  was  was  done  accordingly,  and  Au¬ 
toleon  was  cured.  While  in  the  island  of  Leuce, 
Autoleon  also  saw  Helen,  who  gave  him  a  commis¬ 
sion  to  Stesichorus.  This  poet  had  censured  Helen 
in  one  of  his  poems,  and  had  become  blind  in  con¬ 
sequence.  Helen  now  sent  him  the  message,  that 
if  he  would  recant,  his  sight  should  be  restored  to 
him.  Stesichorus  composed  a  poem  in  praise  of 
Helen,  and  recovered  his  sight.  (Conon,  Karra. 
18.)  Pausanias  (iii.  19.  §  11)  relates  precisely 
the  same  story  of  one  Leonymus.  [L.  S.] 

AUTO/LYCUS  (AvtoAvkos).  1.  A  son  of 
Hermes  or  Daedalion  by  Chione,  Philonis,  or 
Telauge.  (Apollod.  i.  9.  §  16  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  201; 
Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  804.)  He  was  the  husband 
of  Neaera  (Paus.  viii.  4.  §  3),  or  according  to 
Homer  ( Od .  xix.  394,  &c.),  of  Amphithea,  by 
whom  he  became  the  father  of  Anticleia,  the 
mother  of  Odysseus  and  Aesimus.  He  had  his 
residence  on  mount  Parnassus,  and  was  renowned 
among  men  for  his  cunning  and  oaths.  (Comp. 
Hygin.  1.  c. ;  Ov.  Met.  xi.  311.)  Once  when  he 
came  to  Ithaca  as  a  guest,  the  nurse  placed  his 
newly-born  grandson  Odysseus  on  his  knees,  and 
he  gave  the  child  the  name  Odysseus.  After¬ 
wards,  when  Odysseus  was  staying  with  him,  he 
was  wounded  by  a  boar  during  the  chase  on  Par¬ 
nassus,  and  it  was  by  the  scar  of  this  wound  that 
Odysseus  was  subsequently  recognized  by  his  aged 
nurse,  when  he  returned  from  Troy.  (Paus.  x.  8. 
§  4 ;  Ov.  Met.  xi.  295,  &c. ;  Hygin.  Fab.  200.) 
Polymede,  the  mother  of  Jason,  was,  according  to 
Apollodorus,  a  daughter  of  this  Autolycus,  and  the 
same  writer  (ii.  4.  §  9)  not  only  describes  him  as 
the  teacher  of  Heracles  in  the  art  of  wrestling,  but 
mentions  him  among  the  Argonauts  ;  the  latter  of 
which  statements  arose  undoubtedly  from  a  con¬ 
fusion  of  this  Autolycus  with  the  Thessalian  of  the 
same  name.  Autolycus  is  very  famous  in  ancient 
story  as  a  successful  robber,  who  had  even  the 
power  of  metamorphosing  both  the  stolen  goods  and 
himself.  (Horn.  II.  x.  267  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  201 ; 
Apollod.  ii.  6.  §  2;  Strab.  ix.  p.  439  ;  Eustath. 
ad  Horn.  p.  408  ;  Serv.  ad  Aen.  ii.  79.) 

2.  A  Thessalian,  son  of  Deimachus,  who  to¬ 
gether  with  his  brothers  Dei’leon  and  Phlogius 
joined  Heracles  in  his  expedition  against  the 
Amazons.  But  after  having  gone  astray  the 
two  brothers  dwelt  at  Sinope,  until  they  joined 
the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts.  (Apollon.  Rhod. 
ii.  955,  &c. ;  Valer.  Flacc.  v.  115.)  He  was  sub¬ 
sequently  regarded  as  the  founder  of  Sinope,  where 
he  was  worshipped  as  a  god  and  had  an  oracle. 
After  the  conquest  of  Sinope  by  the  Romans,  his 
statue  was  carried  from  thence  by  Lucullus  to 
Rome.  (Strab.  xii.  p.  546.)  It  must  be  noticed, 
that  Hyginus  (Fab.  14)  calls  him  a  son  of  Phrixus 
and  Chalciope,  and  a  brother  of  Phronius,  I)eino- 
leon,  and  Phlogius.  [L.  S.] 

AUTO'LYCUS  ( AvtoAvkos ),  a  young  Athenian 
of  singular  beauty,  the  object  of  the  affection  of 
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Callias.  It  is  in  honour  of  a  victory  gained  by 
him  in  the  pentathlum  at  the  Great  Panathenaea 
that  Callias  gives  the  banquet  described  by  Xeno¬ 
phon.  (Comp.  Athen.  v.  p.  187.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

AUTO'LYCUS  (Avt6Avkos).  1.  An  Areiopa- 
gite,  who  was  accused  by  the  orator  Lycurgus  on 
|  account  of  removing  his  wife  and  children  from 
Athens  after  the  battle  of  Chaeroneia,  b.  c.  338, 
and  was  condemned  by  the  judges.  The  speech  of 
;  Lycurgus  against  Autolycus  was  extant  in  the 
i  time  of  Harpocration,  but  has  not  come  down  to 
us.  (Lycurg.  c.  Leocr .  p.  177,  ed.  Reiske  ;  Harpo- 
crat.  s.  vv.  AvtoAvkos,  rjpia ;  Plut.  Vit.  X.  Orat. 
p.  843,  c.  d.) 

2.  The  son  of  Agathocles,  and  the  brother  of 
Lysimachus,  was  appointed  one  of  the  body-guard 
of  king  Philip  Arrhidaeus,  B.  c.  321.  (Arrian,  ap. 
Phot.  Cod.  92,  p.  72,  a.  14,  ed.  Bekker.) 

AUTO'LYCUS  (’ AvtoAvkos),  a  mathematician, 
who  is  said  to  have  been  a  native  of  Pitane  in 
Aeolis,  and  the  first  instructor  of  the  philosopher 
Arcesilaus.  (Diog.  Laert.  iv.  29.)  From  this,  it 
would  follow,  that  he  lived  about  the  middle  of  the 
fourth  century  b.  c.,  and  was  contemporary  with 
Aristotle.  We  know  nothing  more  of  his  history. 
He  wrote  two  astronomical  treatises,  which  are 
still  extant,  and  are  the  most  ancient  existing  spe- 
i  cimens  of  the  Greek  mathematics.  The  first  is  on 
t  the  Motion  of  the  Sphere  (nepl  Kivougeups  a(pa?pas). 
It  contains  twelve  propositions  concerning  a  sphere 
which  with  its  principal  circles  is  supposed  to  re- 

ivolve  uniformly  about  a  fixed  diameter,  whilst  a 
fixed  great  circle  (the  horizon)  always  divides  it 
into  two  hemispheres  (the  visible  and  invisible). 
Most  of  them  are  still  explicitly  or  implicitly  in¬ 
cluded  amongst  the  elements  of  astronomy,  and 
they  are  such  as  would  naturally  result  from  the 
first  systematic  application  of  geometrical  reasoning 
to  the  apparent  motion  of  the  heavens.  This  trea¬ 
tise  may  be  considered  as  introductory  to  the  se¬ 
cond,  which  is  on  the  risings  and  settings  of  the  fixed 
stars ,  irspl  eTuroAwu  ual  SuVeau',  in  two  books. 
Autolycus  first  defines  the  true  risings  and  settings, 
and  then  the  apparent.  The  former  happen  when 
the  sun  and  a  star  are  actually  in  the  horizon  to¬ 
gether  ;  and  they  cannot  be  observed ,  because  the 
sun’s  light  makes  the  star  invisible.  The  latter 
happen  when  the  star  is  in  the  horizon,  and  the 
sun  just  so  far  below  it  that  the  star  is  visible,  and 
there  are  in  general  four  such  phaenomena  in  the 
year  in  the  case  of  any  particular  star ;  namely,  its 
first  visible  rising  in  the  morning,  its  last  visible 
rising  in  the  evening,  its  first  visible  setting  in  the 
morning,  and  last  visible  setting  in  the  evening. 
In  a  favourable  climate,  the  precise  day  of  each  of 
these  occurrences  might  be  observed,  and  such  ob¬ 
servations  must  have  constituted  the  chief  business 
of  practical  astronomy  in  its  infancy ;  they  were, 
moreover,  of  some  real  use,  because  these  phaenomena 
afforded  a  means  of  defining  the  seasons  of  the 
year.  A  star  when  rising  or  setting  is  visible  ac¬ 
cording  to  its  brilliance,  if  the  sun  be  from  10  to 
1 8  degrees  below  the  horizon.  Autolycus  supposes 
15  degrees,  but  reckons  them  along  the  ecliptic  in¬ 
stead  of  a  vertical  circle ;  and  he  proceeds  to  esta¬ 
blish  certain  general  propositions  concerning  the 
intervals  between  these  apparent  risings  and  set¬ 
tings,  taking  account  of  the  star’s  position  with 
respect  to  the  ecliptic  and  equator.  It  was  impos¬ 
sible,  without  trigonometry,  to  determine  before- 
'  band  the  absolute  time  at  which  any  one  of  them 
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would  happen  ;  but  one  having  been  observed,  the 
rest  might  be  roughly  predicted,  for  the  same  star, 
by  the  help  of  these  propositions.  The  demon¬ 
strations,  and  even  the  enunciations,  are  in  some 
cases  not  easily  understood  without  a  globe  ;  but 
the  figures  used  by  Autolycus  are  simple.  There 
is  nothing  in  either  treatise  to  shew  that  he  had 
the  least  conception  of  spherical  trigonometry. 

There  seems  to  be  no  complete  edition  of  the 
Greek  text  of  Autolycus.  There  are  three  Greek 
manuscripts  of  each  treatise  in  the  Bodleian  and 
Savilian  libraries  at  Oxford.  The  propositions 
without  the  demonstrations  were  printed  in  Greek 
and  Latin  by  Dasypodius  in  his  “  Sphaericae  Doc- 
trinae  Propositiones,”  Argent.  1572.  Both  the 
works  were  translated  into  Latin  from  a  Greek 
MS.  by  Jos.  Auria,  Rom.  1587  and  1588  ;  and  a 
translation  of  the  first  by  Maurolycus,  from  an 
Arabic  version,  is  given,  without  the  name  of  Au¬ 
tolycus,  at  p.  243  of  the  “  Universae  Geometriae, 
etc.  Synopsis”  of  Mersennus,  Paris,  1645. 

A  full  account  of  the  works  of  Autolycus  may 
be  found  in  Delambre’s  Hist,  de  VAstronomie  An- 
cienne.  Brucker  quotes  an  essay  by  Carpzovius, 
de  Autolyco  Pitaneo  Diatribe ,  Lips.  1744.  See 
also  Schaubach,  Geschichte  der  Griechischen  Astro¬ 
nomies  p.  338 ;  Fabric.  Bibl.  Graec.  vol.  ii.  p. 
89.  [W.  F.  D.] 

AUTO'MATE  (Avrogdry),  one  of  the  Danaids, 
who,  according  to  Apollodorus  (ii.  1.  §  5)  and 
others,  killed  Busiris,  who  was  betrothed  to  her ; 
whereas,  according  to  Pausanias  (vii.  1.  §  3),  she 
was  married  to  Architeles,  the  son  of  Achaeus,  who 
emigrated  from  Phthiotis  in  Thessaly  to  Argos 
with  Archander.  [L.  S.] 

AUTOMA'TIA  (Avrogarta)  a  surname  of 
Tyche  or  Fortuna,  which  seems  to  characterize  her 
as  the  goddess  who  manages  things  according  to 
her  own  will,  without  any  regard  to  the  merit  of 
man.  Under  this  name  Timoleon  built  to  the  god¬ 
dess  a  sanctuary  in  his  house.  (Plut.  De  Sui 
Laude ,  p.  542,  e.;  Nepos,  Timol.  4.)  [L.  S.] 

AUTO'MEDON  (At nogeduu),  a  son  of  Diores, 
was,  according  to  Homer,  the  charioteer  and  com¬ 
panion  of  Achilles,  whereas  Hyginus  (Fab.  97) 
makes  him  sail  by  himself  with  ten  ships  against 
Troy.  According  to  Virgil  (Aen.  ii.  476),  he 
fought  bravely  by  the  side  of  Pyrrhus,  the  son  of 
Achilles.  (Horn.  II.  ix.  209,  xvi.  148,  219,  xvii. 
429,  &c.,  xix.  392,  xxiv.  474.)  [L.  S.] 

AUTO'MEDON  (A vrogebai),  of  Cyzicus,  a 
Greek  epigrammatic  poet,  twelve  of  whose  epigrams 
are  contained  in  the  Greek  Anthology,  (v.  129,  x. 
23,  xi.  29,  46,  50,  319,  324—326,  346,  361, 
xii.  34.)  He  must  have  lived  in  the  first  century 
of  the  Christian  era,  as  one  of  his  poems  is  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Nicetes,  a  distinguished  orator  in  the 
reign  of  Nerva.  One  of  the  epigrams  usually 
attributed  to  Theocritus  (Anih.  Graec.  vii.  534  ; 
No.  9,  in  Kiessling’s  edition  of  Theocritus,  p.  778) 
has  in  the  manuscript  the  inscription  Avrogedovros 
AItuAov  :  if  this  is  correct  there  must  have  been 
an  Aetolian  poet  of  the  name  of  Automedon. 
AUTOMEDU'SA.  [Alcathous.] 
AUTO'NOE  (Avtov6t))s  a  daughter  of  Cadmus 
and  Harmonia,  was  the  wife  of  Aristaeus,  by  whom 
she  became  the  mother  of  Polydorus.  (Hesiod. 
Theog.  977 ;  Paus.  x.  17.  §  3.)  According  to 
Apollodorus  (iii.  4.  §  2,  &c.),  Polydorus  was  a 
brother  of  Autonoe,  and  Actaeon  was  her  son. 
(Comp.  Diod.  iv.  81.)  Autonoe  together  with  her 
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sister  Agave  tore  Pentheus  to  pieces  in  their 
Bacchic  fury.  (Hygin.  Fab.  184.)  At  last  grief 
and  sadness  at  the  lamentable  fate  of  the  house  of 
her  father  induced  her  to  quit  Thebes,  and  she 
went  to  Erineia  in  the  territory  of  Megara,  where 
her  tomb  was  shewn  as  late  as  the  time  of  Pausa- 
nias.  (i.  44.  §  8.)  There  are  live  other  mythical 
personages  of  this  name.  (Hesiod.  Tlieog.  258  ; 
Apollod.  i.  2.  §  7,  ii.  1.  §  5,  7.  §  8 ;  Pans.  viii. 
9.  §  2  ;  Horn.  Od.  xviii.  182.)  [L.  S.] 

AUTOPHRADATES  (At hocppaddr-ps),  a  Per¬ 
sian,  who  distinguished  himself  as  a  general  in  the 
reign  of  Artaxerxes  III.  and  Dareius  Codomannus. 
In  the  reign  of  the  former  he  made  Artabazus,  the 
revolted  satrap  of  Lydia  and  Ionia,  his  prisoner, 
but  afterwards  set  him  free.  (Dem.  c.  Aristocr. 
p.  671.)  [Artabazus,  No.  4.]  After  the  death 
of  the  Persian  admiral,  Memnon,  in  b.  c.  833, 
Autophradates  and  Pharnabazus  undertook  the 
command  of  the  fleet,  and  reduced  Mytilene, 
the  siege  of  which  had  been  begun  by  Memnon. 
Pharnabazus  now  sailed  with  his  prisoners  to 
Lycia,  and  Autophradates  attacked  the  other 
islands  of  the  Aegaean,  which  espoused  the  cause 
of  Alexander  the  Great.  But  Pharnabazus  soon 
after  joined  Autophradates  again,  and  both  sailed 
against  Tenedos,  which. was  induced  by  fear  to 
surrender  to  the  Persians.  (Arrian,  Anab.  ii.  1.) 
During  these  expeditions  Autophradates  also  laid 
siege  to  the  town  of  Atarneus  in  Mysia,  but  with¬ 
out  success.  (Aristot.  Polit.  ii.  4.  §  10.)  Among 
the  Persian  satraps  who  appeared  before  Alexander 
at  Zadracarta,  Arrian  (Anab.  iii.  23)  mentions  an 
Autophradates,  satrap  of  the  Tapuri,  whom  Alex¬ 
ander  left  in  the  possession  of  the  satrapy.  But  this 
satrap  is  undoubtedly  a  different  person  from  the 
Autophradates  who  commanded  the  Persian  fleet 
in  the  Aegean.  [L.  S.] 

AUTRO'NIA  GENS,  of  which  the  only  family- 
name  mentioned  is  Paetus.  Persons  of  this  gens 
first  came  into  notice  in  the  last  century  of  the 
republic  :  the  first  member  of  it  who  obtained  the 
consulship  was  P.  Autronius  Paetus,  in  b.  c.  65. 

AUXE'SIA  (Austria),  the  goddess  who  grants 
growth  and  prosperity  to  the  fields,  a  surname  of 
Persephone.  According  to  a  Troezenian  legend, 
there  came  once  during  an  insurrection  at  Troezen 
two  Cretan  maidens,  Auxesia  and  Damia,  who 
was  probably  Demeter,  and  who,  in  our  editions  of 
Pausanias,  is  called  Lamia  (perhaps  only  an  incor¬ 
rect  reading  for  Damia).  During  the  tumult,  the 
two  maidens  were  stoned  to  death,  whereupon  the 
Troezenians  paid  divine  honours  to  them,  and  in¬ 
stituted  the  festival  of  the  Lithobolia.  (Paus.  ii. 
32.  §  3.)  According  to  an  Epidaurian  and  Aegi- 
nctan  tradition,  the  country  of  Epidaurus  was  vi¬ 
sited  by  a  season  of  scarcity,  and  the  Delphic  ora¬ 
cle  advised  the  Epidaurians  to  erect  statues  of 
Auxesia  and  Damia,  which  were  to  be  made  of 
olive-wood.  The  Epidaurians  therefore  asked  per¬ 
mission  of  the  Athenians  to  cut  down  an  Attic 
olive-tree.  The  request  was  granted,  on  condition 
that  the  Epidaurians  should  every  year  offer  up 
sacrifices  to  Athena  Agraulos  and  Erechtheus. 
When  the  condition  was  complied  with,  the  coun¬ 
try  of  Epidaurus  again  bore  fruit  as  before.  Now 
when  about  b.  c.  540  Aegina  separated  itself  from 
Epidaurus,  which  had  till  then  been  regarded  as 
its  metropolis,  the  Aeginetans,  who  had  had  their 
sacra  in  common  with  the  Epidaurians,  took  away 
the  two  statues  of  Auxesia  and  Damia,  and 
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erected  them  in  a  part  of  their  own  island  called 
Oea,  where  they  offered  sacrifices  and  celebrated 
mysteries.  When  the  Epidaurians,  in  consequence 
of  this,  ceased  to  perform  the  sacrifices  at  Athens, 
and  the  Athenians  heard  of  the  statues  being  car¬ 
ried  to  Aegina,  they  demanded  their  surrender  of 
the  Aeginetans.  The  islanders  refused,  and  the 
Athenians  threw  ropes  round  the  sacred  statues, 
to  drag  them  away  by  force.  But  thunder  and 
earthquakes  ensued,  and  the  Athenians  engaged  in 
the  work  were  seized  with  madness,  in  which  they 
killed  one  another.  Only  one  of  them  escaped  to 
carry  back  to  Athens  the  sad  tidings.  The  Aegi¬ 
netans  added  to  this  legend,  that  the  statues,  while 
the  Athenians  were  dragging  them  down,  fell  upon 
their  knees,  and  that  they  remained  in  this  atti¬ 
tude  ever  after.  (Herod,  v.  82-86;  Paus.  ii.  30.  §  5; 
Horn.  Hymn,  in  Cer.  122;  comp.  Muller,  Dor.  ii. 
10.  §  4,  note  f.,  iv.  6.  §  11,  Aeginet.  p.  171.)  [L.S.] 
AUXO  (Au£ai).  1.  [Horae.] 

2.  An  ancient  Attic  divinity,  who  Avas  wor¬ 
shipped,  according  to  Pausanias  (ix.  35.  §  1),  to¬ 
gether  with  Hegemone,  under  the  name  of  Charites. 
[Charites.]  [L.  S.] 

A'XIA  GENS,  plebeian,  of  which  \-ery  little 
is  known,  as  there  are  only  two  or  three  persons 
of  this  name  mentioned  by  ancient  writers.  There 
is  a  coin  of  this  gens  bearing  on  the  obverse  the 
cognomen  Naso ,  and  on  the  reverse  the  inscription 
L.  Axsius  L.  F.  (Eckhel,  v.  p.  148);  Axsius  being 
instead  of  Axins,  in  the  same  Avay  as  we  find  Max- 
sumns  for  Maxumus  and  A lexsandrea  for  Alcxati- 
drea.  We  do  not  know  Avho  this  L.  Axsius  Naso 
was  ;  as  the  Axii  mentioned  by  ancient  writers 
have  no  cognomen.  [Axius.] 

AXTEROS  (’A |tepos),  a  daughter  of  Cadmilus, 
and  one  of  the  three  Samothracian  Cabeiri.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Paris-Scholia  on  Apollonius  (i.  915- 
921),  she  Avas  the  same  as  Demeter.  The  two 
other  Cabeiri  were  Axiocersa  (Persephone),  and 
Axiocersus  (Hades).  [Cabeiri.]  [L.  S.] 

AXILLA,  the  name  of  a  family  of  the  Servilia 
gens,  which  is  merely  another  form  of  Ah  ala. 
Axilla  is  a  diminutive  of  Ala.  (Comp.  Cic.  Orat. 

45. )  We  haAre  only  one  person  of  this  name  men¬ 
tioned,  namely, 

C.  ServiliusQ.  f.  C.  n.  (Structus)  Axilla, 
consular  tribune  in  b.  c.  419  and  again  in  418, 
in  the  latter  of  Avhich  he  Avas  magister  equitum 
to  the  dictator  Q.  Servilius  Priscus  Fidenas.  This 
is  the  account  of  the  Fasti  Capitolini  ;  but  Livy 
calls  the  consular  tribune  in  b.  c.  418  only  Cb 
Servilius,  and  says  that  he  Avas  the  son  of  the 
dictator  Q.  Servilius  Priscus  Fidenas.  He  also 
tells  us  that  some  annals  related,  that  the  magister  1 
equitum  was  the  son  of  the  dictator,  Avhile  others  1 
called  him  Servilius  Aliala  (Axilla).  (Liv.  iv.  45, 

46. ) 

AXION  (’A£iW).  1.  A  son  of  Phegeus  of 

Psophis,  and  brother  of  Temenus  and  Arsinoe  or 
Alphesiboea.  (Paus.  viii.  24.  §  4.)  Apollodonis  (iii. 
7.  §  5)  calls  the  two  sons  of  Phegeus,  Agenor  and 
Pronous.  [Agenor,  No.  5,  Alcmakon, Acarnan.] 
2.  A  son  of  Priam,  Avho  Avas  slain  by  Eurvpylus,  i 
the  son  of  Euaemon.  (Hygin.  Fab.  90  ;  Paus.  x. 
27.)  [L.  S.] 

AXIONI'CUS  (’ A£i6vlkos),  an  Athenian  poet  i 
of  the  middle  comedy.  Some  unimportant  frag¬ 
ments  of  the  following  plays  have  been  preserved  • 
by  Athenaeus  :  the  Tvppriuos  or  TvppyviKos  (iv.  p.  | 
166,  vi.  p.  244);  $iAevpnri5i]s  (iv.  p.  175,  viii.  p*  ! 
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342);  ^iXivva  (x.  p.442);  Xo,\ki$ik6s  (vi.  p.  239, 
iii.  p.  95.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

AXIOPISTUS  (’A ^lottlcttos),  a  Locrian  or 
Sicyonian,  was  the  author  of  a  poem  entitled 
Kavciu  Kal  T vagai,  which  was  commonly  ascribed 
to  Epicharmus.  (Athen.  xiv.  p.  648,  d.  e.) 
AXIOPOENOS  (’A ^loiroivos),  the  avenger,  a 
j  surname  of  Athena.  Under  this  name  Heracles 
i  built  a  temple  to  the  goddess  at  Sparta,  after  he 
:  had  chastised  Hippocoon  and  his  sons  for  the  mur¬ 
der  of  Oeonus.  (Paus.  iii.  15.  §  4.)  [L.  S.] 

AXIOTHEA.  [Prometheus.] 

AXIO'THEA  (’Acadia).  1.  Wife  of  Nicocles, 
i  king  of  Paphos.  When  Nicocles,  by  the  command 
j  of  Ptolemy  Lagi,  killed  himself,  Axiothea  slew  her 
;  daughters  with  her  own  hand,  to  prevent  their  fall¬ 
ing  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies,  and  then,  to- 
I  gether  with  her  sisters-in-law,  killed  herself.  (Diod. 
xx.  21;  Polyaen.  Strateg.  viii.  48.) 

2.  A  native  of  Phlius,  who  came  to  Athens,  and 
putting  on  male  attire,  was  for  some  time  a  hearer 
of  Plato,  and  afterwards  of  Speusippus.  (Diog. 

!  Laert.  iii.  46,  iv.  2  ;  Clem.  Alex.  Stromal.  iv.  p. 
i  523;  Themistius,  Oral,  iv.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

A'XIUS  (“'Altos),  a  Paeonian  river-god,  who 
j  begot  by  Periboea  a  son,  Pelegon,  the  father  of  As- 
i  teropaeus.  (Horn.  11.  xxi.  141,  with  the  note  of 
Eustath.;  Asteropaeus.)  [L.  S.] 

A'XIUS.  1.  L.  Axius,  a  Roman  knight,  men¬ 
tioned  by  Varro.  ( R .  R.  iii.  7.) 

2.  Q.  A  xi  us,  an  intimate  friend  of  Cicero  and 
Varro,  the  latter  of  whom  has  introduced  him  as 
one  of  the  speakers  in  the  third  book  of  his  de  Re 
Rustiea.  (Comp.  Cic.  ad  Att.  iii.  15,  iv.  15.)  Sue¬ 
tonius  quotes  ( Caes .  9)  from  one  of  Cicero’s  letters 
to  Axius,  and  Gellius  speaks  (vii.  3)  of  a  letter 
which  Tiro,  the  freedman  of  Cicero,  wrote  to  Axius, 
the  friend  of  his  patron.  Axius  was  a  man  of  wealth, 
and  was  accustomed  to  lend  money,  if  at  least  the 
Axius  to  whom  Cicero  talked  of  applying  in  B.  c. 
61  (ad  Att.  i.  12),  is  the  same  as  the  above.  In 
b.  c.  49,  however,  we  find  that  Axius  was  in 
Cicero’s  debt,  (ad  Att.  x.  11,  13,  15.) 

AXUR.  [Anxur.] 

AZAN  (’A $vfr),  s'on  of  Areas  and  the  nymph 
i  Erato,  was  the  brother  of  Apheidas  and  Elatus, 
and  father  of  Cleitor.  The  part  of  Arcadia  which 
he  received  from  his  father  was  called,  after  him, 
Azania.  After  his  deaths  funeral  games,  which 
were  believed  to  have  been  the  first  in  Greece, 
were  celebrated  in  his  honour.  (Paus.  viii.  4.  §§  2, 
3?  v.  1.  §  6 ;  Steph.  Byz.  s.  v.  ’A^cma.)  [L.  S.] 
AZAN  I'TES  (’A ^avLrrjs),  a  physician  whose 
medical  formulae  appear  to  have  enjoyed  some  ce¬ 
lebrity,  as  they  are  quoted  with  approbation  by 
Galen  (de  Compos.  Medicam.  sec.  Gen.  v.  2.  vol.  xiii. 
p.  784),  Oribasius  (Synops.  iii.  p^  43),  Aetius  (Te- 
trab.  iv.  Serm.  ii.  34.  p.  705,  and  Tetrab.  iv.  Serm. 
hi.  21.  p.  772),  Paulus  Aegineta  (iv.  55,  p.  530, 
vii.  19,  p.  686),  and  others.  As  Galen  is  the  ear¬ 
liest  writer  by  whom  he  is  mentioned,  he  must 
have  lived  some  time  in  or  before  the  second  cen¬ 
tury  after  Christ.  [W.  A.  G.] 

AZEMILCUS  (’A ^epiXKos),  king  of  Tyre,  was 
serving  in  the  Persian  fleet  under  Autophradates 
Rt  the  time  when  Alexander  arrived  at  Tyre,  B.  c. 
332.  He  was  in  the  city  when  it  was  taken,  but 
24  WaS  sPare<^  ky  Alexanden  (Arrian,  ii.  15, 

AZE'SIA  (’A tyaia),  a  surname  of  Demeter  and 
Persephone,  which  is  derived  either  from  d^alveiv 
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r ovs  Kapnovs,  to  dry  fruits,  or  from  to  seek. 

(Zenob.  iv.  20  ;  Suid.  s.  v.;  Hesych.  s.  v.;  Span-5- 
heim,  ad  Callim.  p.  740.)  [L.  S.] 

AZEUS  (’AfetA),  a  son  of  Clymenus  of  Orcho- 
menos,  was  a  brother  of  Erginus,  Stratius,  Arrhon, 
and  Pyleus,  father  of  Actor  and  grandfather  of 
Astyoche.  (Horn.  II.  ii.  513;  Paus.  ix.  37.  §  2.) 
He  went  with  his  brothers,  under  the  command  of 
Erginus,  the  eldest,  against  Thebes,  to  take  ven¬ 
geance  for  the  murder  of  his  father,  who  had  been 
slain  by  the  Thebans  at  a  festival  of  the  Onches- 
tian  Poseidon.  [Erginus,  Clymenus.]  [L.  S.] 

AZO'RUS  (yA£a pos),  according  to  Hesychius 
(s.  v.),  the  helmsman  of  the  ship  Argo,  who  is  said 
to  have  built  the  Pelagonian  town  of  Azoros. 
(Steph.  Byz.  s.  v.)  [L.  S.] 

B. 

BA'BILUS,  an  astrologer  at  Rome,  in  the 
reign  of  Nero  (Suet.  Ner.  c.  36),  is  perhaps  the 
same  as  Barbillus.  [Barbillus.] 

BA'BRIUS(Bagpios),  or  BA'BRIAS(Bagp/as), 
sometimes  also  called  GA'BRIAS  (Tagpias),  who 
is  not  a  different  person  from  Babrius,  as  Bentley 
supposed,  a  Greek  poet,  who  after  the  example  of 
Socrates  turned  the  Aesopean  fables  into  verse. 
The  emperor  Julian  (Ep.  90)  is  the  first  writer 
who  mentions  Babrius ;  but  as  some  of  Babrius’s 
verses  are  quoted  by  Apollonius  in  his  Homeric 
Lexicon  (s.  v.  aeiSe),  though  without  mentioning 
his  name,  he  lived  in  all  probability  before  the 
time  of  Augustus.  [Apollonius,  No.  5.]  This 
is  in  accordance  with  the  account  of  Avianus,  who 
speaks  (Praef.)  of  Babrius  before  Phaedrus. 

The  work  of  Babrius,  which  was  in  Choliambic 
verses  [see  p.  47,  b.],  was  called  M v6ol  and  Mu- 
d'iay§oi,  and  was  comprised  in  ten  books  according 
to  Suidas  (s.  v.  Ba&ptoy),  or  two  volumes  (volumina) 
according  to  Avianus.  His  version,  which  is  one 
of  no  ordinary  merit,  seems  to  have  been  the  basis 
of  all  the  Aesopean  fables  which  have  come  down 
to  us  in  various  forms.  Later  writers  of  Aesopean 
fables,  such  as  Maximus  Planudes,  probably  turn¬ 
ed  the  poems  of  Babrius  into  prose,  but  they  did 
it  in  so  clumsy  a  manner,  that  many  choliambic 
verses  may  still  be  traced  in  their  fables,  as  Bentley 
has  shewn  in  his  dissertation  on  Aesop’s  fables. 
[Aesopus,  p.  48,  a.]  Bentley  was  the  first  writer 
who  called  the  attention  of  the  learned  to  this  fact, 
which  was  proved  still  more  clearly  by  Tyrwhitt 
in  his  dissertation  Ci  De  Babrio,  Fabularum  Aeso- 
pearum  Scriptore,”  Lond.  1776,  reprinted  at  Erlan¬ 
gen,  1785,  ed.  Harles.  To  this  treatise  Tyrwhitt 
added  the  fragments  of  Babrius,  which  were  but 
few  in  number  and  chiefly  taken  from  Suidas ;  but 
several  of  his  complete  poems  have  been  discovered 
in  a  Florentine  and  Vatican  MS.,  and  were  first 
published  by  de  Furia  under  the  title  of  “  Fabulae 
Aesopicae,  quales  ante  Planudem  ferebantur,” 
Flor.  1809.  They  have  also  been  edited  by  J.GL 
Schneider,  u  Aesopi  Fabulae,  cum  Fabulis  Babrii,” 
Vratisl.  1812 ;  by  Berger,  BaSpiov  pvdw  xwAiap- 
/3lkwu  (ii§\La  rpia,  See.,  Monach,  1816  ;  and  by 
Knoch,  “Babrii  Fabulae  et  Fabularum  Fragmenta,” 
Halis  Sax.  1835. 

BABTJ'LLIUS.  [Bacillus.] 

BABYS  (Bdgus).  1,  The  same  according  to 
HellanicUs  (ap.  Athen.  xv.  p.  680,  a.)  as  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  Typhon.  [Tyfhqn.] 
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2.  The  father  of  Pherecydes.  (Strab.  x.  p.  487  ; 
Diog.  Laert.  i.  116.  [Pherecydes.] 

3.  A  flute-player,  who  gave  occasion  to  the  pro¬ 
verb  against  bad  flute- players,  “He  plays  worse 
than  Babys.”  (Athen.  xiv.  p.  624,  b.;  comp.  Zenob. 
iv.  81.) 

BACCHEIDAS  (B aKX^as),  of  Sicyon,  a 
dancer  and  teacher  of  music,  in  honour  of  whom 
there  is  an  ancient  epigram  of  four  lines  preserved 
by  Athenaeus.  (xiv.  p.  629,  a.) 

BACCHEIUS  or  BACCHI'US,  of  Miletus,  the 
author  of  a  work  on  agriculture  (Var.  R.  R.  i.  1), 
who  is  referred  to  by  Pliny  as  one  of  the  sources 
of  his  Natural  History.  (Elenchus,  lib.  viii.  x.  xiv. 
xv.  xvii.  xviii.) 

BACCHEIUS  (BaKX6~0S)>  surnamed  Senior 
(o  yepcou),  the  author  of  a  short  musical  treatise 
in  the  form  of  a  catechism,  called  elaaywyr) 
Texiujs  niovaiKfjs.  We  know  nothing  of  his  his¬ 
tory.  Fabricius  {Bill.  Graec.  ii.  p.  260,  &c.)  gives 
a  list  of  persons  of  the  same  name,  and  conjectures 
that  he  may  have  been  the  Baccheius  mentioned  by 
M.  Aurelius  Antoninus  ( de  Rebus  suis ,  i.  6)  as  his 
first  instructor.  The  treatise  consists  of  brief  and 
clear  explanations  of  the  principal  subjects  belong¬ 
ing  to  Harmonics  and  Rhythm.  Baccheius  reckons 
seven  modes  (pp.  12,  18),  corresponding  to  the 
seven  species  of  octave  anciently  called  by  the 
same  names.  Hence  Meibomius  ( praef.  in  Arist. 
Quint.)  supposes  that  he  lived  after  Ptolemy,  who 
adopts  the  same  system,  and  before  Manuel 
Bryennius,  in  whose  time  an  eighth  (the  Hyper- 
mixolydian)  had  been  added.  But  the  former 
supposition  does  not  seem  to  rest  on  satisfactory 
grounds. 

The  Greek  text  of  Baccheius  was  first  edited  by 
Marinus  Mersennus,  in  his  Commentary  on  the 
first  six  chapters  of  Genesis.  (Paris,  1623,  fol., 
p.  1887.)  It  was  also  printed  in  a  separate  form, 
with  a  Latin  version,  by  Frederic  Morelli,  Paris, 
1623,  8vo.,  and  lastly  by  Meibomius,  in  the  Anti- 
quae  Musicae  Audores  Septem,  Amst.  1652.  An 
anonymous  Greek  epigram,  in  which  Baccheius  is 
mentioned,  is  printed  by  Meibomius  in  his  preface, 
from  the  same  manuscript  which  contained  the 
text  ;  also  by  Fabricius.  ( l .  c .)  [W.  F.  D.] 

BACCHEIUS  (Ba«:xe‘os)i  one  of  the  earliest 
commentators  on  the  writings  of  Hippocrates,  was 
a  native  of  Tanagra  in  Boeotia.  (Erot.  Gloss.  Hip¬ 
pocr.  p.  8.)  He  was  a  follower  of  Herophilus  (Gal. 
Comment,  in  Hippocr.  “ Aphor .”  vii.  70.  vol.  xviii. 
pt.  i.  p.  187),  and  a  contemporary  of  Philinus, 
and  must  therefore  have  lived  in  the  third  century 
B.  c.  Of  his  writings  (which  were  both  valuable 
and  interesting)  nothing  remains  but  a  few  frag¬ 
ments  preserved  by  Erotianus  and  Galen,  by  whom 
he  is  frequently  mentioned.  (Erot.  Gloss.  Hippocr. 
pp.  8,  32,  38,  &c. ;  Gal.  Comment,  in  Hippocr. 
“Epid.Y I.”  i.  prooem.  vol.  xvii.  pt.  i.  p.  794; 
Comment,  in  Hippocr.  “  de  Med.  Offic i.  prooem. 
vol.  xviii.  p.  ii.  p.  631.)  [W.  A.  G.] 

BACCHI'ADAE  (Ba/cxiaSai),  aHeracleid  clan, 
derived  their  name  from  Bacchis,  who  was  king  of 
Corinth  from  926  to  891  B.  c.,  and  retained  the 
supreme  rule  in  that  state,  first  under  a  monarchical 
form  of  government,  and  next  as  a  close  oligarchy, 
till  their  deposition  by  Cvpselus,  about  B.  c.  657. 
Diodorus  ( Fragm .  6),  in  his  list  of  the  Heracleid 
kings,  seems  to  imply  that  Bacchis  was  a  lineal 
descendent  from  Aletes,  who  in  b.  c.  1074  deposed 
the  Sisyphidae  and  made  himself  master  of  Corinth 
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(Wess.  ad  Diod.  1.  c.;  Pind.  Olymp.  xiii.  17;  Schol. 
ad  Pind.  Nem.  vii.  155  ;  Paus.  ii.  4  ;  Mull.  Dor. 
i.  5.  §  9)  ;  while  from  Pausanias  ( l .  c .)  it  would 
rather  appear,  that  Bacchis  was  the  founder  of  a 
new,  though  still  a  Heracleid,  dynasty.  In  his  line 
the  throne  continued  till,  in  b.  c.  748,  Telestes  was 
murdered  by  Arieus  and  Perantas,  who  were  them-  ■ 
selves  Bacchiads,  and  were  perhaps  merely  the  in¬ 
struments  of  a  general  conspiracy  of  the  clan  to 
gain  for  their  body  a  larger  share  of  power  than 
they  enjoyed  under  the  regal  constitution.  (Diod. 
and  Paus.  II.  cc .)  From  Diodorus,  it  would  seem 
that  a  year,  during  which  Automenes  was  king, 
elapsed  before  the  actual  establishment  of  oligarchy. 
According  to  the  same  author,  this  form  of  govern¬ 
ment,  with  annual  prytanes  elected  from  and  by 
the  Bacchiadae,  lasted  for  ninety  years  (747-657); 
nor  does  it  appear  on  what  grounds  a  period  of  200 
years  is  assigned  to  it  by  Strabo.  (Strab.  viii.  p. 
378  ;  Miill.  Dor.  Append,  ix.  note  x.)  It  was  in¬ 
deed  of  too  narrow  and  exclusive  a  kind  to  be  ofli 
any  very  long  duration  ;  the  members  of  the  ruling  U 
clan  intermarried  only  with  one  another  (Herod,  v. , 
92);  and  their  downfall  was  moreover  hastened  by; 
their  excessive  luxury  (Ael.  V.  H.  i.  19),  as 'well; 
as  by  their  insolence  and  oppression,  of  which  the: 
atrocious  outrage  that  drove  Archias  from  Corinth,, 
and  led  to  the  founding  of  Syracuse  and  Corcyra, 
is  probably  no  very  unfair  specimen.  (Diod.  Exc. , 
de  Virt.  et.  Vit.  228;  Plut.  Amat  p.  772,  e.;  Schol. 
ad  Apollon.  Rhod.  iv.  1212.)  On  their  deposition, 
by  Cypselus,  with  the  help  of  the  lower  orders  ;■ 
(Herod,  v.  92;  Aristot.  Polit.  v.  10,  12,  ed. 
Bekk.),  they  were  for  the  most  part  driven  into ; 
banishment,  and  are  said  to  have  taken  refuge  in 
different  parts  of  Greece,  and  even  Italy.  (Plut. 
Lysand.  c.  1 ;  Liv.  i.  34;  comp.  Niebuhr,  Hist.  of\ 
Rome ,  vol.  i.  p.  366,  &c.)  Some  of  them,  how¬ 
ever,  appear  to  have  still  remained  at  Corinth, 
if  we  may  consider  as  a  Bacchiad  the  Heracleid : 
Phalius,  who  led  the  colony  to  Epidamnus  in 
b.  c.  627.  (Thuc.  i.  24.)  As  men  of  the  greatest  I. 
distinction  among  the  Bacchiadae,  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  Philolaus,  the  legislator  of  Thebes,  about 
B.  c.  728  (Aristot.  Polit.  ii.  12,  ed.  Bekk.),  and 
Eumelus,  the  cyclic  poet  (Paus.  ii.  1,  3,  iv.  33; 
Athen.  i.  p.  22,  c.;  Schol.  ad  Pind.  Olymp.  xiii.  30; 
Mull.  Hist,  of  Greek  Lit.  c.  x.  §  2.)  Strabo  tells  - 
us  also  (vii.  p.  326),  that  the  Lyncestian  kings 
claimed  descent  from  the  Bacchiadae.  [E.  E.] 
BA'CCHIDES  (Ba/cxiS^s),  an  eunuch  of  Mi- 
thridates.  After  the  defeat  of  the  latter  by ' 
Lucullus,  Mithridates  in  despair  sent  Bacchides  to 
put  his  wives  and  sisters  to  death,  b.  c.  71.  (Plut. 
Lucull.  18,  &c.)  Appian  ( Mith .  82)  calls  the  i 

eunuch  Bacchus.  The  Bacchides,  who  was  the  i 
governor  of  Sinope,  at  the  time  when  this  town  i 
was  besieged  by  Lucullus,  is  probably  the  same  as , 
the  above.  (Strab.  xii.  p.  546.) 

BACCHUS.  [Dionysus.] 

BACCHY'LIDES  (BaKxuAfSTg).  1.  One  of 
the  great  lyric  poets  of  Greece,  was  a  native  of  l 
Iulis  in  the  island  of  Ceos,  and  the  nephew  as  well  ; 
as  fellow-townsman  of  Simonides.  (Strab.  x.  p. 
426  ;  Steph.  Byz.  s.  v.  ’IouAis.)  His  father  is  va¬ 
riously  called  Medon  (Suidas,  s.  v.  Baux^SiSi ?s), 
Meilon  (Epigr.  in  novem  Lyr.  ap.  Bockk ,  Schol.  i 
Pind.  p.  8),  or  Meidylus  (Etyrn.  M.  p.  582.  20) : 
his  paternal  grandfather  ■was  the  athlete  Bac-  i 
chylides.  We  know  nothing  of  his  life,  except  : 
that  he  lived  at  the  court  of  Hiero  in  Syracuse,  I 
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together  with  Simonides  and  Pindar.  (Aelian,  V. 
H.  iv.  15.)  Eusebius  makes  him  flourish  in  b.  c. 
!}  450;  but  as  Hiero  died  b.  c.  467,  and  Bacchylides 
;  obtained  great  fame  at  his  court,  his  poetical 
i  reputation  must  have  been  established  as  early  as 
B.  c.  470.  The  Scholiast  on  Pindar  frequently 
states  (ad  01.  ii.  154,  155,  ad  Pyth.  ii.  131,  161, 
;i  166,  167,  171)  that  Bacchylides  and  Pindar  were 
1  jealous  of  and  opposed  to  one  another;  but  whether 
this  was  the  fact,  or  the  story  is  to  be  attributed  to 
the  love  of  scandal  which  distinguishes  the  later 
Greek  grammarians,  it  is  impossible  to  determine. 

The  poems  of  Bacchylides  were  numerous  and 
of  various  kinds.  They  consisted  of  Epinici 
j  (songs,  like  Pindar’s,  in  honour  of  the  victors  in 
the  public  games),  Hymns,  Paeans,  Dithyrambs, 
Prosodia,  Hyporchemata,  Erotica,  and  Paroenia  or 
Drinking-songs  :  but  all  of  these  have  perished 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  fragments.  It  is, 
therefore,  difficult  to  form  an  independent  opinion 
of  their  poetical  value  ;  but  as  far  as  we  can  judge 
from  what  has  come  down  to  us,  Bacchylides  was 
distinguished,  like  Simonides,  for  the  elegance  and 
finish  of  his  compositions.  He  was  inferior  to 
Pindar  in  strength  and  energy,  as  Longinus  re¬ 
marks  (c.  33) ;  and  in  his  lamentations  over  the 
inexorable  character  of  fate,  and  the  necessity  of 
:  submitting  to  death,  he  reminds  one  of  the  Ionic 
elegy.  Like  his  predecessors  in  Lyric  poetry,  he 
wrote  in  the  Doric  dialect,  but  frequently  intro¬ 
duces  Attic  forms,  so  that  the  dialect  of  his  poems 
very  much  resembles  that  of  the  choruses  in  the 
Attic  tragedies. 

Besides  his  lyrical  poems  there  are  two  epigrams 
in  the  Greek  Anthology  attributed  to  Bacchylides, 
one  in  the  Doric  and  the  other  in  the  Ionic  dialect, 
i  and  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  their  genuine¬ 
ness.  The  fragments  of  Bacchylides  have  been 
published  by  Neue,  “  Bacchylidis  Cei  Fragmenta,’’ 
Berol.  1823,  and  by  Bergk,  “  Poetae  Lyrici 
Graeci,”  p.  820,  &c. 

2.  Of  Opus,  a  poet,  whom  Plato,  the  comic 
poet  (about  b.  c.  400),  attacked  in  his  play  entitled 
!  the  Sophists.  (Suidas,  s.  v.  2o(pL<m]S:) 

BA'CCHYLUS  (written  Ba/cxuAAos,  by  Eu¬ 
sebius,  but  given  with  only  one  l  by  Jerome, 
Ruffinus,  Sophronius,  and  Nicephorus),  bishop  of 
Corinth,  flourished  in  the  latter  half  of  the  second 
century,  under  Commodus  and  Severus.  He  is 
recorded  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome  as  having  writ¬ 
ten  on  the  question,  so  early  and  so  long  disputed, 
as  to  the  proper  time  of  keeping  Easter.  From 
the  language  of  Eusebius,  Valesius  is  disposed  to 
infer  that  this  was  not  a  Synodical  letter,  but  one 
which  the  author  wrote  in  his  own  individual 
capacity.  But  Jerome  says  expressly,  that  Bac- 
chvlus  wrote  “  de  Pascha  ex  omnium  qui  in  Achaia 
erant  episcoporum  persona.”  And  in  the  ancient 
Greek  Synodicon,  published  by  Paphus  at  Stras- 
burg  in  1601,  and  inserted  in  both  editions  of 
Fabricius’s  Bibliotheca  Graeca ,  not  only  is  this 
council  registered  as  having  been  held  at  Corinth 
by  Bacchylides,  archbishop  of  that  place,  and 
eighteen  bishops  with  him,  but  the  celebration  of 
Easter  is  mentioned  as  the  subject  of  their  de¬ 
liberations.  (Fabric.  Bill.  Graec.  xii.  p.  364.) 
Notwithstanding  the  slight  change  of  the  name, 
and  the  designation  of  Bacchylides  as  archbishop  of 
Corinth,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  he 
ls  the  same  with  the  bishop  mentioned  by  Euse¬ 
bius  and  Jerome.  (Euseb.  Hist.  Eccl.  v.  22,  23  ; 
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Jerome,  de  Viris  Illustr.  c.  44,  and  the  note  of  E. 
S.  Cyprian.)^  [J.  M.  M.] 

BACHIA'RIUS,  a  Latin  ecclesiastical  writer, 
respecting  whom  we  possess  little  authentic  infor¬ 
mation.  The  following  account  of  him  is  given  by 
Gennadius,  de  Viris  Illustr ibus,  c.  24  :  “Bachiarius, 
vir  Christianae  philosophiae,  nudus  et  expeditus 
vacare  Deo  disponens,  etiam  peregrinationem  prop¬ 
ter  conservandam  vitae  integritatem  elegit.  Edi- 
disse  dicitur  grata  opuscula :  sed  ego  ex  illis  unum 
tantum  defidelibellum  legi,  in  quo  satisfacit  Ponti- 
fici  urbis,  ad  versus  querulos  et  infamatores  peregri- 
nationis  suae,  et  indicat,  se  non  timore  hominum, 
sed  Dei,  peregrinationem  suscepisse,  et  exiens  de 
terra  sua  cohaeres  fieret  Abrahamae  patriarchae.” 
To  this  brief  account  some  additions  of  doubtful 
authority  have  been  made  by  later  writers.  Bishop 
Bale  calls  him  Bachiarius  Maccaeus ,  says  that  he 
was  a  native  of  Great  Britain,  and  a  disciple  of  St. 
Patrick,  and  assigns  the  cruel  oppressions  under 
which  his  country  was  then  groaning  as  the  cause 
of  his  voluntary  expatriation.  Joannes  Pitseus 
(John  Pits),  the  Roman  Catholic  chronicler,  fol¬ 
lows  the  account  of  Bale.  Aubertus  Miraeus 
(Aubert  Lemire)  says  that  Bachiarius  was  an  Irish¬ 
man,  a  disciple  of  St.  Patrick,  and  contemporary 
with  St.  Augustin.  These  statements  rest  on  no 
sufficient  evidence ;  for  Bale,  the  source  of  them 
all,  is  an  inaccurate  and  injudicious  writer.  * 
Schonemann  denies  that  there  is  any  proof,  that 
Bachiarius  was  a  native  either  of  Great  Britain  or 
Ireland ;  and,  from  the  contents  of  the  treatise  de 
Fide ,  infers,  that  the  author’s  country  was  at  the 
time  extensively  infested  with  heresy,  from  the 
imputation  of  which  he  deemed  it  necessary  to 
clear  himself.  Schonemann  concurs  Avith  Muratori 
in  thinking  that  this  could  not  be  the  Pelagian 
doctrine,  to  which  there  is  no  reference  throughout 
the  treatise  ;  and  adopts  the  conclusion  of  Francis 
Florius,  that  the  author’s  country  was  Spain,  and 
the  heresy  which  he  was  solicitous  to  disavow  that 
of  the  Priscilhanists.  This  notion  agrees  very  well 
with  the  contents  of  the  work  de  Fide;  but  as  it 
is  not  supported,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  by  any 
positive  evidence,  we  are  rather  surprised  to  see  it 
coolly  assumed  by  Neander  (Gesch.  der  Christ. 
Religion ,  &c.  ii.  3,  p.  1485)  as  indubitably  true. 

The  only  surviving  works  of  Bachiarius  are  the 
treatise  “de  Fide,”  mentioned  above,  and  a  letter 
to  a  certain  Januarius,  respecting  the  re- admission 
of  a  monk  into  the  church,  who  had  been  excom¬ 
municated  for  seducing  a  nun.  The  “  Objurgatio 
in  Evagrium,”  inaccurately  ascribed  to  Jerome,  and 
the  “  Libri  Duo  de  Deitate  et  Incarnatione  V erbi 
ad  Januarium,”  improperly  classed  among  the 
works  of  Augustin,  are  regarded  by  Florius  as 
the  productions  of  Bachiarius.  This,  though  not 
intrinsically  improbable,  wants  the  confirmation  of 
direct  external  proof.  Possenin,  Bale,  and  Pits 
attribute  other  works  to  Bachiarius,  but  upon  no 
sufficient  grounds. 

The  “  Epistola  ad  Januarium  de  recipiendis 
Lapsis,”  or  “  De  Reparatione  Lapsi,”  was  first 
published  in  the  Monumenta  S.  Patrum  Ortho- 
doxographa  of  John  James  Grynaeus,  Basle,  1569. 
It  was  included  in  the  Paris  editions  of  de  la 


*  “The  infinite  fables  and  absurdities  which  this 
author  (Bale)  hath  without  judgment  stuft  himself 
withal.”  Selden,  Notes  on  Drayton’s  Poly-Olbion , 
Song  Nine. 
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Bigne’s  Bibliotheca  Patrum ,  1575,  vol.  i.  1589, 
vol.  iii.  1654,  yol.  iii. ;  in  the  Cologne  edition, 
1618,  vol.  v. ;  and  in  the  Lyon’s  edition,  1677, 
vol.  vi.  The  treatise  “  de  Fide”  was  first  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  second  volume  of  Muratori’s  Anec- 
dota ,  Milan,  1697,  where  the  text  is  given  from  a 
manuscript  of  great  antiquity,  and  is  accompanied 
by  valuable  prolegomena  and  notes.  In  1748, 
both  works  were  ably  edited  at  Rome  by  Franciscus 
Florius,  who,  besides  other  illustrative  matter, 
adds  two  learned  dissertations,  the  first  “  de 
Haeresi  Priscilliana,”  the  second  “  de  Scriptis  et 
Doctrina  Bachiarii.”  This  edition  is  reprinted  in 
the  ninth  volume  of  Gallandi’s  Bibliotheca  Patrum. 
The  works  of  Bachiarius  are  also  included  in  the 
fifteenth  volume  of  Le  Espana  Sagrada  of  Henry 
Florez,  a  voluminous  collection  in  thirty-four  vo¬ 
lumes  quarto,  Madrid,  1747-84. 

From  the  scanty  remains  of  this  author  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  form  a  very  exact  judgment  of 
his  character,  learning,  and  abilities.  So  far  as 
may  be  collected  from  the  above-named  treatises, 
he  appears  to  have  possessed  an  understanding 
somewhat  above  mediocrity,  and  well  exercised  in 
the  current  theological  erudition  of  the  Latin  church 
during  the  fifth  century.  His  spirit  and  temper 
seem  to  have  been  singularly  amiable.  [J.  M.  M.] 

L.  BACILLUS,  praetor  b.  c.  45,  to  whom 
Caesar  would  not  assign  a  province,  but  gave  a  sum 
of  money  instead.  Bacillus  felt  the  indignity  so 
much,  that  he  put  an  end  to  his  life  by  voluntary 
starvation.  (Dion  Cass,  xliii.  47.)  It  is  conjec¬ 
tured  that  Babullius,  whose  death  Cicero  mentions 
in  this  year  (ad  Att.  xiii.  48),  may  be  the  same  as 
the  above. 

BACIS  (B cxkis),  seems  to  have  been  originally 
only  a  common  noun  derived  from  j Safety,  to  speak, 
and  to  have  signified  any  prophet  or  speaker.  In 
later  times,  however,  Bacis  was  regarded  as  a 
proper  noun,  and  the  ancients  distinguish  several 
seers  of  this  name. 

1.  The  Boeotian,  the  most  celebrated  of  them, 
was  believed  to  have  lived  and  given  his  oracles  at 
Heleon  in  Boeotia,  being  inspired  by  the  nymphs 
of  the  Corycian  cave.  His  oracles  were  held  in 
high  esteem,  and,  from  the  specimens  we  still  pos¬ 
sess  in  Herodotus  and  Pausanias,  we  see  that,  like 
the  Delphic  oracles,  they  were  composed  in  hexa¬ 
meter  verse.  (Paus.  iv.  27.  §  2,  ix.  17.  §  4,  x.  12. 
§  6,  14.  §  3,  32.  §  6  ;  Herod,  viii.  20,  77,  ix.  43  ; 
Aristoph.  Pax,  1009  with  the  Schol.,  Equit.  123,  At. 
9 07.)  From  these  passages  it  seems  evident,  that 
in  Boeotia  Bacis  was  regarded  as  an  ancient  pro¬ 
phet,  of  whose  oracles  there  existed  a  collection 
made  either  by  himself  or  by  others,  similar  to  the 
Sibylline  books  at  Rome  ;  and,  in  fact,  Cicero  (de 
Divin.  i,  18),  Aelian  (V.  H.  xii.  25),  Tzetzes  (ad 
Lycoph.  1278),  and  other  writers,  mention  this 
Bacis  always  as  a  being  of  the  same  class  with  the 
Sibyls. 

2.  The  Arcadian,  is  mentioned  by  Clemens  of 
Alexandria  as  the  only  one  besides  the  Boeotian. 
(Strom,  i.  p.  333.)  According  to  Suidas,  he  be¬ 
longed  to  the  town  of  Capita,  and  was  also  called 
Cydas  and  Aletes.  (Comp.  Tzetzes,  ad  Lycopli.  l.c .) 

3.  The  Athenian,  is  mentioned  along  with  the 

two  others  by  Aelian,  Suidas,  Tzetzes,  and  the 
Scholiast  on  Aristophanes.  (Pax,  1009;  comp. 
Perizon.  ad  Aelian ,  V.  H.  xii.  25.)  [L.  S.] 

BACIS  or  PACIS,  is  only  another  name  for 
the  Egyptian  Onuphis,  the  sacred  bull,  who  was 
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worshipped  at  Hennonthis  in  Upper  Egypt,  just 
as  Apis  was  at  Memphis.  In  size  Bacis  was  re¬ 
quired  to  excel  all  other  bulls,  his  hair  to  be  bristly, 
and  his  colour  to  change  every  day.  (Macrob.  Sat. 
i.  21  ;  Aelian,  Hist.  An.  xii.  11.)  [L.  S.] 

BAT)  I  US,  a  Campanian,  challenged  his  hospes, 
T.  Quinctius  Crispinus,  to  single  combat  when  the 
Romans  were  besieging  Capua,  B.  c.  212,  Crispi¬ 
nus  at  first  refused,  on  account  of  the  friendship 
subsisting  between  him  and  Badius,  but  was  at 
length  induced  by  his  fellow-soldiers  to  accept  the 
challenge.  In  the  combat  which  ensued,  he 
wounded  Badius,  who  fled  to  his  own  party.  (Liv. 
xxv.  18;  Val.  Max.  v.  1.  §  3.) 

BADRES  (Bdbpps),  or  BARES  (Bapps),  a 
Persian,  of  the  tribe  of  the  Pasargadae,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  command  of  the  naval  portion  of 
the  force  which  Aryandes,  governor  of  Egypt,  sent 
against  the  Barcaeans  on  the  pretext  of  avenging 
the  murder  of  Arcesilaus  III.  [Battiadae.] 
After  the  capture  of  Barca  (about  512  b.  c.),  the 
Persians  were  allowed  to  pass  through  Cyrene,  and 
Badres  was  anxious  to  take  the  city ;  but  through 
the  refusal  of  Amasis,  who  commanded  the  land 
force,  the  opportunity  was  lost.  (Herod,  iv.  167, 
203.)  This  is  perhaps  the  same  Badres  whom 
Herodotus  mentions  as  commanding  a  portion  of 
the  Persian  army  in  the  expedition  of  Xerxes 
against  Greece.  (Herod,  vii.  77.)  [E.  E.] 

BAE'BIA  GENS,  plebeian,  of  which  the  cog¬ 
nomens  are  Dives,  Herennius  (?  see  Liv.  xxii. 
34),  Sulca,  Tamphilus  :  the  last  is  the  only  sur¬ 
name  which  appears  on  coins,  where  it  is  written 
Tampilus.  (Eckhel,  v.  p.  149.)  The  first  member 
of  the  gens  who  obtained  the  consulship  was  Cn. 
Baebius  Tamphilus,  in  b.  c.  182.  For  those  whose 
cognomen  is  not  mentioned,  see  Baebius. 

BAE'BIUS.  1.  L.  Baebius,  one  of  the  am¬ 
bassadors  sent  by  Scipio  to  Carthage,  b.  c.  202. 
He  was  afterwards  left  by  Scipio  in  command  of 
the  camp.  (Liv.  xxx.  25 ;  Polyb.  xv.  1,  4.) 

2.  Q.  Baebius,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  b.  c.  200, 
endeavoured  to  persuade  the  people  not  to  engage  in 
the  war  against  Philip  of  Macedon.  (Liv.  xxxi.  6.) 

3.  M.  Baebius,  one  of  the  three  commissioners 
sent  into  Macedonia,  b.  c.  186,  to  investigate  the 
charges  brought  by  the  Maronitae  and  others 
against  Philip  of  Macedon.  (Polyb.  xxxiii.  6.) 

4.  L.  Baebius,  one  of  the  three  commissioners 
sent  into  Macedonia,  B.  c.  168,  to  inspect  the  state 
of  affairs  there,  before  Aemilius  Paullus  invaded 
the  country.  (Liv.  xliv.  18.) 

5.  A.  Baebius,  caused  the  members  of  the 
Aetolian  senate  to  be  killed  in  b.  c.  167,  and  was 
in  consequehce  afterwards  condemned  at  Rome. 
Livy  calls  him  praeses ,  a  term  which  is  applied  in 
later  times  by  the  jurists  to  a  governor  of  a  pro¬ 
vince.  Whether,  however,  Baebius  had  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  Aetolia,  or  only  of  the  town  in  which 
the  murder  was  perpetrated,  is  uncertain.  (Liv. 
xlv.  28,  31.) 

6.  C.  Baebius,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  b.  c.  Ill, 
was  bribed  by  Jugurtha  when  the  latter  came  to 
Rome.  When  Mummius  commanded  Jugurtha  to 
give  answers  to  certain  questions,  Baebius  bade 
him  be  silent,  and  thus  quashed  the  investigation. 
(Sail.  Jug.  33,  34.) 

7.  C.  Baebius  was  appointed  by  L.  Caesar 
(called  Sext.  Caesar  by  Appian),  b.  c.  89,  as  his 
successor  in  the  command  in  the  social  war.  (Ap¬ 
pian,  B.  C.  i.  48.) 
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8.  M.  Baebius  was  put  to  death  by  Marius  and 
Cinna  when  they  entered  Rome  in  B.  c.  87.  In¬ 
stead  of  being  killed  by  any  weapon,  Baebius  was 
literally  torn  to  pieces  by  the  hands  of  his  enemies. 
(Appian,  B.  C.  i.  72;  Florus,  iii.  21 ;  Lucan,  ii. 
119.) 

9.  M.  Baebius,  a  brave  man,  slain  by  order  of 
L.  Piso  in  Macedonia,  b.  c.  57.  (Cic.  in  Pis.  36.) 

10.  A.  Baebius,  a  Roman  eques  of  Asta  in 
Spain,  deserted  the  Pompeian  party  in  the  Spanish 
war,  and  went  over  to  Caesar,  b.  c.  45.  {Bell. 
Hisp.  26.) 

11.  Baebius,  a  Roman  senator,  served  under 
Vatinius  in  Illyria.  On  the  murder  of  Caesar, 
B.  c.  44,  the  Illyrians  rose  against  Vatinius,  and 
cut  off  Baebius  and  five  cohorts  which  he  com¬ 
manded.  (Appian,  Illyr.  13.) 

BAE'BIUS  MACRI'NUS.  [Macrinus.] 
BAE'BIUS  MARCELLPNUS.  [Marcel- 

LINUS.] 

BAETON  (Boutcuj'),  was  employed  by  Alexan- 
:  der  the  Great  in  measuring  distances  in  his  marches, 

I  whence  he  is  called  6  ’AAe/jardpou  firpxaTUTTris. 

He  wrote  a  work  upon  the  subject  entitled  araOpol 
l  T7js  ’AAe£av8pov  iropeias.  (Athen.  x.  p.  422,  b.  ; 
Plin.  H.N.  vi.  17.  s.  21,  19.  s.  22,  vii.  2;  Solin.  55.) 

BAE'TYLUS  (BoutoAos),  is  in  reality  the  name 
of  a  peculiar  kind  of  conical  shaped  stones,  which 
were  erected  as  symbols  of  gods  in  remarkable 
places,  and  were  from  time  to  time  anointed  with 
oil,  wine,  or  blood.  The  custom  of  setting  up  such 
stones  originated,  in  all  probability,  in  meteors 
being  erected  in  the  places  where  they  had  fallen 
down.  (Phot.  Cod.  242.)  Eusebius  ( Praep .  Evany. 
i.  10)  says,  that  Baetyli  were  believed  to  be  stones 
if  endowed  with  souls  and  created  by  Uranus.  Hence 
Baetylus,  when  personified,  is  called  a  son  of  Ura¬ 
nus  and  Ge,  and  a  brother  of  Ilus  and  Cronos. 
Traces  of  the  veneration  paid  to  such  stones  are 
found  among  the  Hebrews  and  Phoenicians,  no 
less  than  among  the  Greeks.  Photius  (l.  c .)  says, 
that  Asclepiades  ascended  mount  Libanon,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Heliopolis  in  Syria,  and  saw 
many  Baetyli  there,  concerning  which  he  related 
the  most  wonderful  tales.  (Comp.  Lucian,  Alex.  30; 
Theophrast.  Charact.  16  ;  Clem.  Alex.  St?  •om.  vii. 
p.  713.)  In  Grecian  mythology,  the  stone  which 
was  given  to  Uranus,  to  swallow  instead  of  the  in¬ 
fant  Zeus,  was  called  Baetylus  (Hesych.  s.  v .);  and 
a  little  above  the  temple  of  Delphi,  on  the  left, 
there  was  a  stone  which  was  anointed  with  oil 
every  day,  and  on  solemn  occasions  covered  w'ith 
raw  wool :  tradition  said,  that  this  stone  was  the 
same  which  Uranus  had  swallowed.  (Paus.  ix.  24. 
§  5  ;  comp.  vii.  22.  §  3  ;  Tac.  Hist.  ii.  3.)  [L.  S.] 

BAEUS  (Baiov),  the  helmsman  of  Odysseus, 
who  is  said  to  have  died  during  the  stay  of  the 
latter  in  Sicily.  Mount  Baea  in  the  island  of  Ce- 
phallenia,  and  several  islands  and  towns,  but  espe¬ 
cially  Baiae  in  Campania,  in  the  bay  of  which  he 
was  believed  to  have  been  buried,  are  supposed  to 
have  derived  their  names  from  him.  (Lycophr. 
694,  with  Tzetz.  note  ;  Steph.  Byz.  s.  v.  Ba'ia ; 
i  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  1967.)  [L.  S.] 

BAGAEUS  (Bcrycuos).  1.  A  Persian  noble¬ 
man,  to  whom  was  allotted  the  dangerous  office  of 
!  c°uveying  the  order  of  Dareius  Hystaspis  for  the 
!  execution  of  Oroetes,  the  powerful  and  rebellious 
satrap  of  Lydia,  about  520  b.  c.  On  his  arrival  at 
i  Sardis,  Bagaeus  first  ascertained  the  disposition 
of  the  satrap’s  guards  by  the  delivery  to  them  of 
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several  minor  firmans  from  the  king;  and,  when 
he  saw  that  they  received  these  with  much  reve¬ 
rence,  he  gave  the  order  for  the  death  of  Oroetes, 
which  was  unhesitatingly  obeyed.  (Herod,  iii. 

2.  Or  Bancaeus  (Bay /catos),  a  half-brother  of 
the  satrap  Pharnabazus,  is  mentioned  by  Xeno¬ 
phon  as  one  of  the  commanders  of  a  body  of  Per¬ 
sian  cavalry,  which,  in  a  skirmish  near  Dascylium, 
defeated  the  cavalry  of  Agesilaus,  in  the  first  year 
of  his  invasion  of  Asia,  B.  c.  396.  (Xen.  Hell.  iii. 
4.  §  13 ;  Plut.  Agesil.  9.)  [E.  E.] 

BAGI'STAMES  (Bayur-rd^s),  a  distinguished 
Babylonian,  deserted  Bessus  and  the  conspirators, 
when  Alexander  was  in  pursuit  of  them  and  Da¬ 
reius,  B.  c.  330,  and  informed  Alexander  of  the 
danger  of  the  Persian  king.  (Arrian,  iii.  21  ; 
Curt.  v.  13.) 

BAGO,AS(Baycoas).  1.  An  eunuch,  highly  trusted 
and  favoured  by  Artaxerxes  III.  (Ochus),  is  said 
to  have  been  by  birth  an  Egyptian,  and  seems  to 
have  fully  merited  the  character  assigned  him  by 
Diodorus,  of  a  bold,  bad  man  (-rdAyp  nal  irapavopiq 
diacpepuv).  In  the  successful  expedition  of  Ochus 
against  Egypt,  b.  c.  350,*  Bagoas  was  associated  by 
the  king  with  Mentor,  the  Rhodian,  in  the  com¬ 
mand  of  a  third  part  of  the  Greek  mercenaries. 
(Diod.  xvi.  47.)  Being  sent  to  take  possession  of 
Pelusium,  wffiich  had  surrendered  to  the  Theban 
Lacrates,  he  incurred  the  censure  of  Ochus  by  per¬ 
mitting  his  soldiers  to  plunder  the  Greek  garrison 
of  the  town,  in  defiance  of  the  terms  of  capitulation. 
(Diod.  xvi.  49.)  In  the  same  war,  the  Egyptian 
part  of  the  garrison  at  Bubastus  having  made  terms 
with  Bagoas  for  themselves,  and  admitted  him 
within  the  gates,  the  Greek  garrison,  privately  in¬ 
stigated  by  his  colleague  Mentor,  attacked  and 
slaughtered  his  men  and  took  him  prisoner.  Men¬ 
tor  accordingly  had  the  credit  of  releasing  him  and 
receiving  the  submission  of  Bubastus  ;  and  hence¬ 
forth  an  alliance  was  formed  between  them  for 
their  mutual  interest,  which  was  ever  strictly  pre¬ 
served,  and  conduced  to  the  power  of  both, — 
Mentor  enjoying  the  satrapy  of  the  western  pro¬ 
vinces,  while  Bagoas  directed  affairs  at  his  pleasure 
in  the  centre  of  the  empire, — and  the  king  was  re¬ 
duced  to  a  cipher.  (Diod.  xvi.  50.)  The  cruelties 
of  Ochus  having  excited  general  detestation,  Ba¬ 
goas  at  length  removed  him  by  poison,  B.  c.  338, 
fearing  perhaps  lest  the  effects  of  the  odium  in 
wrhich  he  was  held  might  extend  to  himself,  and 
certainly  not  from  the  motive  absurdly  assigned  by 
Aelian,  viz.  the  desire  of  avenging  the  insult  offered 
by  Ochus,  so  many  years  before,  to  the  religion  of 
Egypt.  To  the  murder  of  the  king  he  joined  that 
of  all  his  sons  except  Arses,  the  youngest,  whom 
he  placed  upon  the  throne  ;  but,  seeing  reason  to 
apprehend  danger  from  him,  he  put  him  also  to 
death  in  the  third  year  of  his  reign,  B.  c.  336.  He 
next  conferred  the  crown  on  Codomannus  (a  great- 
grandson  of  Dareius  II.),  who  having  discovered, 
soon  after  his  accession,  a  plot  of  Bagoas  to  poison 
him,  obliged  the  traitor  to  drink  the  potion  himself. 
(Diod.  xvii.  5  ;  Ael.  V.  II.  vi.  8  ;  Strab.  xv.  p.  736; 
Arr.  Anab.  ii.  p.  41,  e.;  Curt.  vi.  3.  §  12.)  [E.  E.] 

2.  A  favourite  eunuch  of  Alexander  the  Great 
who  first  belonged  to  Dareius  and  afterwards  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Alexander.  He  was  a  youth  of 


*  This  date  is  from  Diodorus;  but  see  Thirl- 
wall’s  Greece ,  vol.  vi.  p.  142,  note  2. 
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remarkable  beauty.  Alexander  was  passionately 
fond  of  him,  and  is  said  to  have  kissed  him  pub¬ 
licly  in  the  theatre  on  one  occasion.  (Curt.  vi.  5, 
x.  1 ;  Plut.  Alex.  67 ;  Athen.  xiii.  p.  603,  b.) 

3.  A  general  of  Tigranes  or  Mithridates,  who 
together  with  Mithraus  expelled  Ariobarzanes  from 
Cappadocia  in  B.  c.  92.  (Appian,  Mithr.  10;  comp. 
Justin,  xxxviii.  3.) 

The  name  Bagoas  frequently  occurs  in  Persian 
history.  According  to  Pliny  {H.  N.  xiii.  9),  it 
was  the  Persian  word  for  an  eunuch  ;  and  it  is 
sometimes  used  by  Latin  writers  as  synonymous 
with  an  eunuch.  (Comp.  Quintil.  v.  12  ;  Ov.  Am. 
ii.  2.  1.) 

BAGO'PHANES,  the  commander  of  the  citadel 
at  Babylon,  who  surrendered  it  and  all  the  royal 
treasures  to  Alexander  after  the  battle  of  Guaga- 
mela,  b.  c.  331.  (Curt.  v.  1.) 

BA'LACRUS  ( BaAaKpos ).  1.  The  son  of 
Nicanor,  one  of  Alexander’s  body-guard,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  satrap  of  Cilicia  after  the  battle  of  Issus, 
b.  c.  333.  (Arrian,  ii.  12.)  He  fell  in  battle 
against  the  Pisidians  in  the  life-time  of  Alexander. 
(Diod.  xviii.  22.)  It  was  probably  this  Balacrus 
who  married  Phila,  the  daughter  of  Antipater,  and 
subsequently  the  wife  of  Craterus.  (Phot.  p.  111. 
b.  3,  ed.  Bekker.) 

2.  The  son  of  Amyntas,  obtained  the  command 
of  the  allies  in  Alexander’s  army,  when  Antigonus 
was  appointed  satrap  of  Phrygia,  b.  c.  334.  After 
the  occupation  of  Egypt,  b.  c.  331,  he  was  one  of 
the  generals  left  behind  in  that  country  with  a 
part  of  the  army.  (Arrian,  i.  30,  iii.  5 ;  Curt, 
viii.  11.) 

3.  The  commander  of  the  javelin- throwers  (attov- 
Tiarai)  in  the  army  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
(Arrian,  iii.  12,  iv.  4,  24.) 

BA'LAGRUS  ( Ba\aypos ),  a  Greek  writer  of 
uncertain  date,  wrote  a  work  on  Macedonia  (Ma/ce- 
fiovuax)  in  two  books  at  least.  (Steph.  Byz.  s.  vv. 
’A. fj.o\§os,  "'OAAtjA os,  A vppaxtov.) 

BA'LANUS,  a  Gaulish  prince  beyond  the  Alps, 
who  sent  ambassadors  offering  to  assist  the  Romans 
in  their  Macedonian  war,  B.  c.  169.  (Liv.  xliv.  14.) 

BALAS.  [Alexander  Balas,  p.  114.] 

BALBPLIUS,  who  was  in  Spain,  b.  c.  44 
(Cic.  ad  Att.  xv.  13),  is  conjectured  by  Mongault 
to  be  only  a  diminutive  of  Cornelius  Balbus,  the 
younger,  a  friend  of  Cicero’s,  but  this  is  very  im¬ 
probable. 

C.  BALBILLUS,  governor  of  Egypt  in  the 
reign  of  Nero,  a.  d.  55  (Tac.  Ann.  xiii.  22),  and 
a  man  of  great  learning,  wrote  a  work  respecting 
Aegypt  and  his  journeys  in  that  country.  (Senec. 
Quaest.  A Tat.  iv.  2  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xix.  prooem.) 

BALBI'NUS,  was  proscribed  by  the  triumvirs 
in  b.  c.  43,  but  restored  with  Sex.  Pompeius  in 
B.  c.  39,  and  subsequently  advanced  to  the  con¬ 
sulship.  (Appian,  iv.  50.)  No  other  author  but 
Appian,  and  none  of  the  Fasti,  mention  a  consul  of 
this  name ;  but  as  we  learn  from  Appian  that  Bal- 
binus  was  consul  in  the  year  in  which  the  con¬ 
spiracy  of  the  younger  Aemilius  Lepidus  was 
detected  by  Maecenas,  that  is  b.  c.  30,  it  is  con¬ 
jectured  that  Balbinus  may  be  the  cognomen  of 
L.  Saenius,  who  was  consul  suffectus  in  that  year. 

BALBI'NUS.  When  intelligence  reached  Rome 
that  the  elder  Gordian  and  his  son  had  both  pe¬ 
rished  in  Africa,  and  that  the  savage  Maximin, 
thirsting  forvengeance,  was  advancing  towards  Italy 
at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  the  senate  resolved 
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upon  electing  two  rulers  with  equal  power,  one  of 
whom  should  remain  in  the  city  to  direct  the  civil 
administration,  while  the  other  should  march  against 
Maximin.  The  choice  fell  upon  Decimus  Caelius 
Balbinus  and  Marcus  Clodius  Pupienus  Maximus, 
both  consulars  well  stricken  in  years,  the  one  a 
sagacious  statesman,  the  other  a  bold  soldier  and 
an  able  general.  Balbinus,  who  was  of  noble  birth, 
and  traced  his  descent  from  Cornelius  Balbus  of 
Cadiz,  the  friend  of  Pompey,  Cicero,  and  Caesar, 
had  governed  in  succession  the  most  important 
among  the  peaceful  provinces  of  the  empire.  He 
was  celebrated  as  one  of  the  best  orators  and  poets 
of  the  age,  and  had  gained  the  esteem  and  love  of 
all  ranks.  Maximus,  on  the  other  hand,  was  of 
lowly  origin,  the  son,  according  to  some,  of  a  black¬ 
smith,  according  to  others,  of  a  coachmaker.  He 
had  acquired  great  renown  as  an  imperial  legate  by 
his  victories  over  the  Sarmatians  in  Illyria  and  the 
Germans  on  the  Rhine,  had  been  eventually  ap¬ 
pointed  prefect  of  the  city,  and  had  discharged  the 
duties  of  that  office  with  a  remarkable  firmness 
and  strictness. 

The  populace,  still  clinging  with  affection  to  the 
family  of  Gordian,  and  dreading  the  severity  of 
Maximus,  refused  for  a  while  to  ratify  the  decision 
of  the  senate,  and  a  serious  tumult  arose,  which 
was  not  quelled  until  the  grandson  of  Gordian,  a 
boy  of  fourteen,  was  presented  to  the  crowd  and 
proclaimed  Caesar.  While  Pupienus  was  hasten¬ 
ing  to  encounter  Maximin,  now  under  the  walls  of 
Aquileia,  a  formidable  strife  broke  out  at  Rome 
between  the  citizens  and  the  praetorians.  The 
camp  of  the  praetorians  was  closely  invested,  and 
they  were  reduced  to  great  distress  in  consequence 
of  the  supply  of  water  being  cut  off,  but  in  retalia¬ 
tion  they  made  desperate  sallies,  in  which  whole 
regions  of  the  town  were  burned  or  reduced  to 
ruins.  These  disorders  were  repressed  for  a  time 
by  the  glad  tidings  of  the  destruction  of  Maximin, 
and  all  parties  joined  in  welcoming  with  the  most 
lively  demonstrations  of  joy  the  united  armies  and 
their  triumphant  chief.  But  the  calm  was  of  short 
duration.  The  hatred  existing  between  the  prae¬ 
torians  and  the  populace  had  been  only  smothered 
for  a  while,  not  extinguished ;  the  soldiers  of  all 
ranks  openly  lamented  that  they  had  lost  a  prince 
chosen  by  themselves,  and  were  obliged  to  submit 
to  those  nominated  by  the  civil  power.  A  conspi¬ 
racy  was  soon  organized  by  the  guards.  On  a  day 
when  public  attention  was  engrossed  by  the  exhi¬ 
bition  of  the  Capitoline  games,  a  strong  band  of 
soldiers  forced  their  way  into  the  palace,  seized 
the  two  emperors,  stripped  them  of  their  royal 
robes,  dragged  them  through  the  streets,  and  finally 
put  them  to  death. 

The  chronology  of  this  brief  reign  is  involved  in 
much  difficulty,  and  different  historians  have  con¬ 
tracted  or  extended  it  to  periods  varying  from 
twenty-two  days  to  two  years.  The  statements  of 
ancient  writers  are  so  irreconcileable,  that  we  have 
no  sure  resource  except  medals ;  but,  by  studying 
carefully  the  evidence  which  these  afford,  we  may 
repose  with  considerable  confidence  on  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  Eckhel,  that  the  accession  of  Balbinus  and 
Maximus  took  place  about  the  end  of  April,  a.  d. 
238,  and  their  death  before  the  beginning  of  Au¬ 
gust  in  the  same  year. 

We  ought  to  notice  here  a  remarkable  innova¬ 
tion  which  was  introduced  in  consequence  of  the 
circumstances  attending  the  election  of  these  princes. 
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Up  to  this  period,  although  several  individuals  had 
enjoyed  at  the  same  time  the  appellation  of  Au¬ 
gustus,  it  had  been  held  as  an  inviolable  maxim  of 
the  constitution,  that  the  office  of  chief  pontiff  did 
not  admit  of  division,  and  could  be  vacated  by 
death  only.  But  the  senate,  in  this  case,  anxious 
to  preserve  perfect  equality  between  the  two  em¬ 
perors,  departed  from  a  rule  scrupulously  observed 
from  the  earliest  ages,  and  invested  both  with  the 
office  and  appellation  of  Pontifex  Maximus.  The 
precedent  thus  established  was  afterwards  gene¬ 
rally  followed ;  colleagues  in  the  empire  became 
generally,  as  a  matter  of  course,  colleagues  in  the 
chief  priesthood ;  and  when  pretenders  to  the  pur¬ 
ple  arose  at  the  same  time  in  different  parts  of  the 
world,  they  all  assumed  the  title  among  their  other 
designations.  [W.  R.] 


BALBUS,  a  family-name  in  several  gentes.  It 
was  originally  a  surname  given  to  some  one  who 
had  an  impediment  in  his  speech. 

I.  Acilii  Balbi ,  plebeians. 

1.  M\  Acilius  L.  f.  K.  n.  Balbus,  consul 
B.  c.  150.  (Cic.  de  Senect.  5,  ad  Ait.  xii.  5  ;  Plin. 
H.  N.  vii.  36.) 

2.  M\  Acilius  M.  f.  L.  n.  Balbus,  consul 
B.  c.  114.  (Obsequ.  97 ;  Plin.  H.  N.  ii.  29,  56. 
s.  57.)  It  is  doubtful  to  which  of  the  Acilii  Balbi 
the  annexed  coin  is  to  be  referred.  The  obverse 
has  the  inscription  Ba(l)bvs,  with  the  head  of 
Pallas,  before  which  is  X.  and  beneath  Roma, 
the  whole  within  a  laurel  garland.  On  the  reverse 
we  have  MV.  Acili,  with  Jupiter  and  Victory  in 
a  quadriga. 
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money  by  plundering  the  temple  of  Diana  in  Ephe¬ 
sus,  which  he  was  prevented  from  doing  only  by 
the  arrival  of  Caesar.  (Caes.  B.  C.  iii.  105.)  Bal¬ 
bus  was  one  of  those  who  was  banished  by  Caesar; 
but  he  afterwards  obtained  his  pardon  through  the 
intercession  of  his  friend  Cicero  (comp.  Cic.  ad 
Fam.  xiii.  70),  who  wrote  him  a  letter  on  the  oc¬ 
casion,  B.  c.  46.  (Ad  Fam.  vi.  12.) 

Balbus  appears  to  have  written  some  work  on 
the  history  of  his  times ;  for  Suetonius  (Caes.  77) 
quotes  some  remarks  of  Caesar’s  from  a  work  of 
T.  Ampius.  Balbus  was  also  mentioned  in  the 
fourth  book  of  Varro  “De  Vita  Populi  Romani.” 
(Varr.  Fragm.  p.  249,  ed.  Bip.) 

III.  Q.  Antonins  Balbus ,  plebeian, 
is  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  Q.  Antonius  who 
was  praetor  in  Sicily  in  B.  c.  82  and  was  killed  by 
L.  Philippus,  the  legate  of  Sulla.  (Liv.  Epit.  86.) 
The  annexed  coin  was  struck  either  by,  or  in 
honour  of,  this  Balbus.  The  obverse  represents 
the  head  of  Jupiter;  the  reverse  is  Q.  A(n)to. 
Ba(l)b.  Pr.  with  Victory  in  a  quadriga. 


IV.  M.  Atius  Balbus ,  plebeian, 
of  Aricia,  married  Julia,  the  sister  of  Julius  Caesar, 
who  bore  him  a  daughter,  Atia,  the  mother  of  Au¬ 
gustus  Caesar.  [Atia.]  He  was  praetor  in  B.  c. 
62,  and  obtained  the  government  of  Sardinia,  as 
we  learn  from  the  annexed  coin  (copied  from  the 
Thesaur.  Morell),  of  which  the  reverse  is  Atius 
Balbus  Pr.,  with  the  head  of  Balbus ;  and  the 
obverse,  Sard.  Pater,  with  the  head  of  Sardus, 
the  father  or  mythical  ancestor  of  the  island.  In 


B.  c.  59,  Balbus  was  appointed  one  of  the  vigintiviri 
under  the  Julian  law  for  the  division  ol  the  land 
in  Campania ;  and,  as  Pompey  was  a  member  of 
the  same  board,  Balbus,  who  was  not  a  person  of 
any  importance,  was  called  by  Cicero  in  joke 
Pompey’s  colleague.  (Suet.  Oct.  4,  Phil,  iii.  6, 
ad  Ait.  ii.  4.) 

V.  Cornelii  Balbi ,  plebeians. 

The  Cornelii  Balbi  were,  properly  speaking,  no  part 
of  the  Cornelia  gens.  The  first  of  this  name  was 
not  a  Roman  ;  he  was  a  native  of  Gades ;  and  his 
original  name  probably  bore  some  resemblance  in 
sound  to  the  Latin  Balbus.  The  reason  why  he 
assumed  the  name  of  Cornelias  is  mentioned  below. 
[No.  1.] 

1.  L.  Cornelius  Balbus,  sometimes  called 
Major  to  distinguish  him  from  his  nephew  [No.  3], 
was  a  native  of  Gades,  and  descended  from  an  illus¬ 
trious  family  in  that  town.  Gades,  being  one  of 
the  federate  cities,  supported  the  Romans  in  their 


II.  T.  Ampius  Balbus ,  plebeian, 
tribune  of  the  plebs  b.  c.  68,  proposed,  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  his  colleague  T.  Labienus,  that  Pompey, 
who  was  then  absent  from  Rome,  should,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  Asiatic  victories,  be  allowed  to  wear 
a  laurel-crown  and  all  the  insignia  of  a  triumph  in 
the  Circensian  games,  and  also  a  laurel  crown  and 
the  praetexta  in  the  scenic  games.  (Veil.  Pat.  ii. 
40.)  He  failed  in  his  first  attempt  to  obtain  the 
aedileship,  although  he  was  supported  by  Pompey 
(Schol.  Bob.  pro  Plane,  p.  257,  ed.  Orelli) ;  but  he 
appears  to  have  been  praetor  in  b.  c.  59,  as  we  find 
that  he  was  governor  of  Cilicia  in  the  following 
year.  (Comp.  Cic.  ad  Fam.  i.  3.)  On  the  breaking 
out  of  the  civil  war  in  b.  c.  49”,  he  sided  with  the 
Pompeian  party,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the 
levy  of  troops  at  Capua.  (Ad  Att.  viii.  11,  b.)  He 
no  doubt  left  Italy  with  the  rest  of  his  party,  for 
we  find  him  in  the  next  year  endeavouring  to  obtain 
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war  against  Sertorius  in  Spain,  and  Balbus  thus 
had  an  opportunity  of  distinguishing  himself.  He 
served  under  the  Roman  generals,  Q.  Metellus 
Pius,  C.  Memmius,  and  Pompey,  and  was  present 
at  the  battles  of  Turia  and  Sucro.  He  distin¬ 
guished  himself  so  much  throughout  the  war,  that 
Pompey  conferred  the  Roman  citizenship  upon 
him,  his  brother,  and  his  brother’s  sons ;  and  this 
act  of  Pompey’s  was  ratified  by  the  law  of  the  con¬ 
suls,  Cn.  Cornelius  Lentulus  and  L.  Gellius,  b.  c. 
72.  (Cic.  pro  Balb.  8.)  It  was  probably  in  honour 
of  these  consuls  that  Balbus  took  the  gentile  name 
of  the  one  and  the  praenomen  of  the  other  ;  though 
some  modem  writers  suppose  that  he  derived  his 
name  from  L.  Cornelius,  consul  in  B.  c.  1 99,  who 
was  the  hospes  of  the  inhabitants  of  Gades.  ( Pro 
Balb.  18.) 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  war  with  Sertorius, 
B.  c.  72,  Balbus  removed  to  Rome.  He  obtained 
admission  into  the  Crustuminian  tribe  by  accusing 
a  member  of  this  tribe  of  bribery,  and  thus  gaining 
the  place  which  the  guilty  party  forfeited  on  con¬ 
viction.  Balbus  had  doubtless  brought  with  him 
considerable  wealth  from  Gades,  and  supported  by 
the  powerful  interest  of  Pompey,  whose  friendship 
he  assiduously  cultivated,  he  soon  became  a  man  of 
great  influence  and  importance.  One  of  Pompey’s 
intimate  friends,  the  Greek  Theophanes  of  Myti- 
lene,  adopted  him ;  and  Pompey  himself  shewed 
him  marks  of  favour,  which  not  a  little  offended 
the  Roman  nobles,  who  were  indignant  that  a  man 
of  Gades  should  be  preferred  to  them.  Among 
other  presents  which  Pompey  made  him,  we  read  of 
a  grant  of  land  for  the  purpose  of  pleasure-grounds. 
But  Balbus  was  too  prudent  to  confine  himself  to 
only  one  patron ;  he  early  paid  court  to  Caesar, 
and  seems  to  have  entirely  ingratiated  himself  into 
his  favour  during  Pompey’s  absence  in  Asia  in 
prosecution  of  the  Mithridatip  war.  From  this 
(ime,  he  became  one  of  Caesar’s  most  intimate 
friends,  and  accompanied  him  to  Spain  in  B.  c.  61, 
in  the  capacity  of  praefectus  fabrum,  when  Caesar 
went  into  that  province  after  his  praetorship.  Soon 
after  his  return  to  Rome,  the  first  triumvirate  was 
formed,  b.  c.  60 ;  and  though  he  was  ostensibly  the 
friend  both  of  Poprpey  and  Caesar,  he  seems  to  have 
attached  himself  more  closely  to  the  interests  o.f  the 
latter  than  of  the  former.  On  Caesar’s  departure 
to  Gaul  in  b.  c.  58,  Balbus  again  received  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  praefectus  fabrum,  and  from  this  time 
to  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  he  passed  his 
time  alternately  in  Gaul  and  at  Rome,  but  princi¬ 
pally  at  the  latter.  He  was  the  manager  and 
steward  of  Caesar’s  private  property  in  the  city, 
and  a  great  part  of  the  Gallic  booty  passed  through 
his  hands.  But  his  increasing  wealth  and  influence 
raised  him  many  enemies  among  the  nobles,  who 
were  still  more  anxious  to  ruin  him,  as  he  was 
the  favourite  of  the  triumvirs.  They  accordingly 
induced  an  inhabitant  of  Gades  to  accuse  him  of 
having  illegally  assumed  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  a  Roman  citizen.  The  cause  came  on  for  trial 
probably  in  b.  c.  55  ;  and  as  there  was  yet  no 
breach  between  Pompey  and  Caesar,  Balbus  was 
defended  by  Pompey  and  Crassus,  and  also  by 
Cicero,  who  undertook  the  defence  at  Pompey’s 
request,  and  whose  speech  on  the  occasion  has 
come  down  to  us.  Balbus  was  acquitted,  and 
justly,  as  is  shewn  in  the  article  Foederatae  Civi- 
tates  in  the  Did.  of  Ant. 

In  the  civil  war,  in  b.  c.  49,  Balbus  remained  at 
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Rome,  and  endeavoured  to  some  extent  to  keep  up 
the  semblance  of  neutrality.  Thus  he  looked  after 
the  pecuniary  affairs  of  his  friend,  the  consul  Cor¬ 
nelius  Lentulus,  who  was  one  of  Pompey’s  parti- 
zans  ;  but  his  neutrality  was  scarcely  disguised. 
It  is  true  that  he  did  not  appear  against  Pompey 
in  the  field,  but  all  his  exertions  were  employed  to 
promote  Caesar’s  interests.  He  was  especially 
anxious  to  gain  over  Cicero,  with  whom  he  had 
corresponded  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil 
war.  Knowing  the  weak  side  of  Cicero,  he  had 
first  requested  him  to  act  the  mediator  between 
Caesar  and  Pompey,  and  afterwards  pressed  him 
to  come  to  Rome,  which  would  have  been  tanta¬ 
mount  to  a  declaration  in  Caesar’s  favour.  Cicero, 
after  a  good  deal  of  hesitation,  eventually  left 
Italy,  but  returned  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia 
(b.  c.  48),  when  he  re-opened  his  correspondence 
with  Balbus,  and  requested  him  to  use  his  good 
offices  to  obtain  Caesar’s  pardon  for  him.  During  all 
this  time,  Balbus,  in  conjunction  with  Oppius,  had 
the  entire  management  of  Caesar’s  affairs  at  Rome ; 
and  we  see,  from  Cicero’s  letters,  that  Balbus  was 
now  regarded  as  one  of  the  chief  men  in  the  state. 
He  seems,  however,  to  have  used  his  good  fortune 
with  moderation,  and  never  to  have  been  deserted 
by  the  prudence  which  had  always  been  one  of  his 
chief  characteristics.  W e  are  therefore  disposed  to 
reject  the  tale,  which  is  related  only  by  Suetonius 
( Caes .  78)  and  Plutarch  ( Caes .  60),  that  Balbus 
prevented  Caesar  from  rising  to  receive  the  senate 
on  his  return  from  the  Spanish  war,  in  B.  c.  45. 

On  the  murder  of  Caesar  in  March,  44,  Balbus 
was  placed  in  a  somewhat  critical  position.  He 
retired  from  the  city,  and  spent  two  months  in  the 
country,  and  was  one  of  the  first  who  hastened 
to  meet  young  Octavianus  at  Neapolis.  During 
this  time,  he  frequently  saw  Cicero,  who  believed 
that  his  professions  to  Octavianus  were  hollow, 
and  that  he  was  in  reality  the  friend  of  Antony. 
In  this,  however,  Cicero  was  mistaken ;  Balbus, 
whose  good  fortune  it  always  was  to  attach  himself 
to  the  winning  party,  accompanied  Octavianus  to 
Rome,  and  was  subsequently  advanced  by  him  to 
the  highest  offices  in  the  state.  It  is  uncertain  in 
what  year  he  was  praetor ;  but  his  propraetorship 
is  commemorated  in  the  annexed  coin  of  Octavi¬ 
anus  (copied  from  the  Thesaur.  M or  ell. ),  which 
contains  on  the  obverse  C.  Caesar.  IIIvir.  R. 
P.  C.  with  the  head  of  Octavianus,  and  on  the 


reverse  Balbus  Pro  Pr.  He  obtained  the  con¬ 
sulship  in  b.  c.  40,  the  first  instance,  according  to 
Pliny  {H.  N.  vii.  43.  s.  44),  in  which  this  honour 
had  been  conferred  upon  one  who  was  not  born  a 
Roman  citizen.  The  year  of  his  death  is  unknown. 
In  his  will  he  left  every  Roman  citizen  twenty 
denarii  apiece  (Dion  Cass,  xlviii.  32),  which  would 
seem  to  shew  that  he  had  no  children,  and  that 
consequently  the  emperor  Balbinus  could  not  be, 
as  he  pretended,  a  lineal  descendant  from  him. 

Balbus  was  the  author  of  a  diary  ( Ephemcn s) 
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which  has  not  come  down  to  us,  of  the  most  re¬ 
markable  occurrences  in  his  own  and  Caesar’s  life. 
(Sidon.  Apoll.  Ep.  ix.  14;  Suet.  Caes.  81 ;  Capi- 
tolin.  Balbin.  2.)  He  took  care  that  Caesar’s  Com¬ 
mentaries  on  the  Gallic  war  should  be  continued  ; 
and  we  accordingly  find  the  eighth  book  dedicated 
to  him.  There  does  not,  however,  appear  to  be 
sufficient  grounds  for  the  conjecture  of  some  mo¬ 
dem  writers,  that  Balbus  was  the  author  of  the 
History  of  the  Spanish  war.  In  the  collection  of 
Cicero’s  letters  we  find  four  from  Balbus.  ( Ad 
Alt.  viii.  15,  ix.  6,  13.) 

2.  P.  Cornelius  Balbus,  brother  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding,  received  the  Roman  franchise  at  the  same 
time  as  his  brother ;  but  appears  to  have  died  soon 
afterwards,  either  in  Gades  or  Rome. 

3.  L.  Cornelius  Balbus,  P.  f.,  son  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  [No.  2],  and  frequently  called  Minor,  to 

I  distinguish  him  from  his  uncle  [No.  1],  was  born 
i  at  Gades,  and  received  the  Roman  franchise  along 
with  his  father  and  uncle.  On  the  breaking  out 

I  of  the  civil  war  (b.  c.  49)  he  served  under  Caesar, 
and  was  sent  by  him  to  the  consul  L.  Cornelius 
Lentulus,  who  was  an  old  friend  of  his  uncle’s,  to 
persuade  him  to  return  to  Rome.  Balbus  under¬ 
took  the  same  dangerous  commission  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  year,  and  paid  Lentulus  a  visit  in  the  Pompeian 
camp  at  Dyrrhachium,  but  he  was  not  successful 
either  time.  Balbus  served  under  Caesar  in  the 
Alexandrian  and  Spanish  wars,  during  which  time 
:  he  kept  up  a  correspondence  with  Cicero,  with  whom 
he  had  become  acquainted  through  his  uncle.  In 
return  for  his  services  in  these  wars,  Caesar  made 
him  pontiff ;  and  it  is  therefore  probably  this  Cor¬ 
nelius  Balbus  who  wrote  a  work  on  the  Roman 
sacra,  of  which  the  eighteenth  book  is  quoted  by 
Macrobius.  ( Saturn .  iii.  6.) 

In  B.  c.  44  and  43,  Balbus  was  quaestor  of  the 
propraetor  Asinius  Pollio  in  Further  Spain  ;  and 
while  there,  he  added  to  his  native  town  Gades  a 
suburb,  which  was  called  the  new  city,  and  built  a 
dock-yard ;  and  the  place  received  in  consequence 
the  name  of  Didyma  or  double-city.  (Strab.  iii.  p. 
169.)  But  his  general  conduct  in  Spain  was  of  a 
most  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  kind  ;  and  at  length, 

;  after  plundering  the  provincials  and  amassing  large 
treasures,  he  left  Spain  in  B.  c.  43,  without  even  pay¬ 
ing  the  soldiers,  and  crossed  over  to  Bogud  in  Africa. 

From  that  time,  we  hear  nothing  of  Balbus  for 
upwards  of  twenty  years.  We  then  find  him  go¬ 
vernor  of  Africa,  with  the  title  of  proconsul,  al- 
1  though  he  had  been  neither  praetor  nor  consul. 
While  in  Africa,  he  obtained  a  victory  over  the 
Garamantes,  and  enjoyed  a  triumph  in  consequence 
in  March,  b.  c.  19,  the  first  instance  of  this  honour 
having  been  conferred  upon  one  who  was  not  born 
a  Roman  citizen.  (Plin.  H.  N.  v.  5  ;  Veil.  Pat.  ii. 
51;  Strab.  iii.  p.  169.)  Balbus,  like  his  uncle,  had 
amassed  a  large  fortune ;  and,  as  Augustus  was 
anxious  to  adorn  Rome  with  public  buildings,  Bal¬ 
bus  erected  at  his  own  expense  a  theatre  in  the 
city,  which  was  remarkable  on  account  of  its  con¬ 
taining  four  pillars  of  onyx.  It  was  dedicated  in 
b.  c.  1 3,  with  festive  games,  on  the  return  of  Au¬ 
gustus  to  Rome;  and  as  a  compliment  to  Balbus 
for  having  built  it,  his  opinion  was  asked  first  in 
the  senate  by  Tiberius,  who  was  consul  in  that 
year.  (Dion  Cass.  liv.  25  ;  Plin.  II.  N.  xxxvi.  7 . 
8-  12.)  After  this  we  hear  nothing  further  of  Bal- 
hus.  He  may  have  been  the  Cornelius  Balbus 
'vhom  L.  Valerius  made  his  heir,  although  he  had 
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involved  Valerius  in  many  law-suits,  and  had  at  last 
brought  a  capital  charge  against  him.  (Val.  Max. 
vii.  8.  §  7.) 

(For  further  information  respecting  the  Cornelii 
Balbi,  see  Orelli’s  Onomasticon  Tullianum  and 
Drumann’s  ifora,  vol.  ii.  p.  594,  &c.) 

VI.  Domitius  Balbus , 

a  wealthy  man  of  praetorian  rank,  whose  will  was 
forged  in  A.  D.  61.  (Tac.  Ann.  xiv.  40.) 

VII.  Laelii  Balbi. 

1.  D.  Laelius  D.  f.  D.  n.  Balbus,  one  of  the 
quindecemviri  who  superintended  the  celebration 
of  the  saecular  games  in  b.  c.  17  (Fast.  Capitol.), 
and  consul  in  b.  c.  6.  (Dion  Cass.  lv.  9.) 

2.  Laelius  Balbus,  accused  Acutia,  formerly 
the  wife  of  P.  Vitellius,  of  treason  ( majestas ),  but 
was  unable  to  obtain  the  usual  reward  after  her 
condemnation,  in  consequence  of  the  intercession 
of  the  tribune  Junius  Otho.  He  was  condemned 
in  a.  d.  37  as  one  of  the  paramours  of  Albucilla, 
deprived  of  his  senatorial  rank,  and  banished  to  an 
island  :  his  condemnation  gave  general  satisfaction, 
as  he  had  been  ever  ready  to  accuse  the  innocent. 
(Tac.  Ann.  vi.  47,  48.) 

VIII.  Lucilii  Balbi. 

1.  L.  Lucilius  Balbus,  the  jurist.  See  below. 

2.  Q.  Lucilius  Balbus,  probably  the  brother 
of  the  preceding,  a  Stoic  philosopher,  and  a  pupil 
of  Panaetius,  had  made  such  progress  in  the  Stoic 
philosophy,  that  he  appeared  to  Cicero  comparable 
to  the  best  Greek  philosophers.  ( DeNat.Deor .  i.  6.) 
He  is  introduced  by  Cicero  in  his  dialogue  “  On 
the  Nature  of  the  Gods”  as  the  expositor  of  the 
opinions  of  the  Stoics  on  that  subject,  and  his  ar¬ 
guments  are  represented  as  of  considerable  weight. 
(De  Nat.  Deor.  iii.  40,  de  Divin.  i.  5.)  He  was 
also  the  exponent  of  the  Stoic  opinions  in  Cicero’s 
“  Hortensius.”  ( Fragm .  p.  484,  ed.  Orelli.) 

IX.  L.  Naevius  Balbus ,  plebeian, 
one  of  the  quinqueviri  appointed  in  b.  c.  171  to 
settle  the  dispute  between  the  Pisani  and  Lunenses 
respecting  the  boundaries  of  their  lands.  (Liv.  xlv. 
1 3.)  The  annexed  coin  of  the  Naevia  gens  belongs 
to  this  family.  The  obverse  represents  a  head  of 
Venus,  the  reverse  is  C.  Nae.  Ba(a)b.  with  Victory 
in  a  chariot. 


X.  Nonius  Balbus ,  plebeian, 
tribune  of  the  plebs,  b.  c.  32,  put  his  veto  upon  the 
decree  which  the  senate  would  have  passed  against 
Octavianus  at  the  instigation  of  the  consul  C.  So- 
sius,  a  partizan  of  Antony.  (Dion  Cass.  L.  2.) 

XI.  Octavius  Balbus.  See  below. 

XII.  Thorii  Balbi ,  plebeians. 

1.  C.  Thorius  Balbus,  of  Lanuvium,  is  said 
by  Cicero  to  have  lived  in  such  a  manner,  that 
there  was  not  a  single  pleasure,  however  refined 
and  rare,  which  he  did  not  enjoy.  ( De  Fin.  ii.  20.) 
He  must  not  be  confounded,  as  he  has  been  by 
Pighius,  with  L.  Turius  who  is  mentioned  in  Ci¬ 
cero’s  Brutus  (c.  67).  The  annexed  coin  of  L. 
Thorius  Balbus  contains  on  the  obverse  the  head 
of  Juno  Sospita,  whose  worship  was  of  great  anti- 
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quity  at  Lanuvium,  with  the  letters  I.  S.  M.  R. 
(that  is,  Junonis  Sospitae  magnae  reginae );  and  on 
the  reverse  L.  Thorivs  Baabvs,  with  a  bull  rush¬ 
ing  forward.  Eckhel  (v.  p.  324,  &c.)  thinks  that 
the  hull  has  an  allusion  to  the  name  of  Thorius, 
which  the  Romans  might  regard  as  the  same  as 
the  Greek  3oyptos,  impetuous. 


2.  Sp.  Thorius  Balbus,  tribune  of  the  plebs 
about  B.  c.  Ill,  was  a  popular  speaker,  and  intro¬ 
duced  in  his  tribuneship  an  agrarian  law,  of  which 
considerable  fragments  have  been  discovered  on 
bronze  tablets,  and  of  which  an  account  is  given  in 
the  Diet,  of  Ant.  s.  v.  Tlioria  Lex.  (Cic.  Brut.  36, 
de  Orat.  ii.  70  ;  Appian,  B.  C.  i.  27.) 

BA'LBUS,  JU'NIUS,  a  consular,  husband  of 
Metia  Faustina,  the  daughter  of  the  elder  Gordian. 
(Capitolin.  c.  4.)  According  to  some  historians, 
the  third  Gordian,  who  succeeded  Balbinus  and 
Pupienus  Maximus,  was  the  issue  of  this  marriage, 
while  others  maintain  that  he  was  the  son  of  Gor¬ 
dian  the  second.  [Gordianus.]  [W.  R.] 
BALBUS,  L.  LUCI'LIUS,  a  Roman  jurist,  one 
of  the  pupils  of  Q.  Mucius  Scaevola,  and  one  of  the 
legal  instructors  of  the  eminent  lawyer  and  distin¬ 
guished  friend  of  Cicero,  Servius  Sulpicius  Rufus. 
He  was  probably  the  father  of  Lucilius,  the  com¬ 
panion  of  Appius  Pulcher  in  Cilicia  (Cic.  ad  Fam. 
iii.  4),  and  the  brother  of  Q.  Lucilius  Balbus,  the 
Stoic  philosopher.  [Balbus,  No.  VIII.]  Cicero  ( de 
Orat.  iii.  21)  speaks  of  the  duo  Balbi  as  Stoics.  By 
Heineccius  (Hist.  Jur.  Rom.  §  149)  and  others  the 
jurist  Lucius  has  been  confounded  with  Quintus 
the  Stoic  philosopher.  The  jurist  was  occasionally 
qqoted  in  the  works  of  Sulpicius  ;  and,  in  the  time 
of  Pomponius,  his  writings  did  not  exist  in  a  sepa¬ 
rate  form,  or,  at  least,  were  in  the  hands  of  few. 
(Dig.  i.  tit.  2.  s.  42.)  He  was  a  man  of  much 
learning.  In  giving  advice  and  pleading  causes 
his  manner  was  slow  and  deliberate.  (Cic.  Brut. 
42,  pro  Quint.  16,  17.)  [J.  T.  G.] 

BALBUS,  L.  (qu.  P.)  OCTA'VIUS,  a  Roman, 
contemporary  with  Cicero.  He  was  remarkable 
for  his  skill  in  law,  and  for  his  attention  to  the 
duties  of  justice,  morality,  and  religion.  (Cic.  pro 
Cluent.  38.)  For  these  reasons  he  bore  a  high 
character  as  a  judex  in  public  as  well  as  private 
trials.  There  is  a  passage  in  Cicero  (inVer.  ii.  12) 
in  relation  to  L.  Octavius  Balbus,  which  has  been 
misinterpreted  and  corrupted  by  commentators  and 
critics  ignorant  of  the  Roman  fonns  of  pleading. 
Cicero  accuses  Verres  of  having  directed  an  issue 
of  fact  in  such  an  improper  form,  that  even  L.  Oc¬ 
tavius,  if  he  had  been  appointed  to  try  it,  would 
have  been  obliged  to  adjudge  the  defendant  in  the 
cause  either  to  give  up  an  estate  of  his  own  to  the 
plaintiff,  or  to  pay  pecuniary  damages.  The  per¬ 
fect  acquaintance  with  Roman  law,  and  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  his  duty  which  Balbus  possessed,  would 
have  compelled  him  to  pass  an  unjust  sentence. 
rIo  understand  the  compliment,  it  is  necessary  to 
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remark,  that  in  the  time  of  Cicero  a  judex  in  a  pri¬ 
vate  cause  was  appointed  for  the  occasion  merely, 
and  that  his  functions  rather  resembled  those  of  a 
modern  English  juryman  than  those  of  a  judge.  It 
was  his  duty  to  try  a  given  question,  and  according 
to  his  finding  on  that  question,  to  pronounce  the 
sentence  of  condemnation  or  acquittal  contained  in 
the  formula  directed  to  him  by  the  praetor.  It  was 
not  his  duty  but  the  praetor’s  to  determine  -whether 
the  question  was  material,  and  whether  the  sen¬ 
tence  was  made  to  depend  upon  it  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  justice.  In  the  ordinary  form  of 
Roman  action  for  the  recovery  of  a  thing,  as  in  the 
English  action  of  detinue ,  the  judgment  for  the 
plaintiff  was  not  directly  that  the  thing  should  be 
restored,  but  the  defendant  was  condemned,  unless 
it  were  restored,  to  pay  damages.  The  remainder 
of  the  chapter  has  been  equally  misinterpreted  and 
corrupted.  It  accuses  Verres  of  so  shaping  the 
formula  of  trial,  that  the  judex  was  obliged  to  treat 
a  Roman  as  a  Sicilian,  or  a  Sicilian  as  a  Roman. 

The  death  of  Octavius  Balbus  is  related  by  Va¬ 
lerius  Maximus  (v.  7.  §  3)  as  a  memorable  example 
of  paternal  affection.  Proscribed  by  the  triumvirs 
Augustus,  Antony,  and  Lepidus,  b.  c.  42,  he  had 
already  made  his  escape  from  his  house,  when  a 
false  report  reached  his  ears  that  the  soldiers  were 
massacring  his  son.  Thereupon  he  returned  to  his 
house,  and  was  consoled,  by  witnessing  his  son’s 
safety,  for  the  violent  death  to  which  he  thus  of¬ 
fered  himself. 

The  praenomen  of  Balbus  is  doubtful.  In  Cic. 
pro  Cluent.  38  most  of  the  MSS.  have  P. ;  in  Cic.  in 
Verr.  ii.  1 2  the  common  reading  is  L.  [  J.  T.  G.] 

BALDUI'NUS  I.  (B oKSotfvos),  BALDWIN, 
the  first  Latin  emperor  of  Constantinople,  was  the 
son  of  Baldwin,  count  of  Hainaut,  and  Marguerite, 
countess  of  Flanders.  He  was  born  at  Valenciennes 
in  1171,  and  after  the  death  of  his  parents  inherit¬ 
ed  both  the  counties  of  Hainaut  and  Flanders. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  powerful  among  those 
warlike  barons  who  took  the  cross  in  1200,  and 
arrived  at  Venice  in  1202,  whence  they  intended 
to  sail  to  the  Holy  Land.  They  changed  their 
plan  at  the  supplication  of  prince  Alexis  Angelus, 
the  son  of  the  emperor  Isaac  II.  Angelus,  who 
was  gone  to  Venice  for  the  purpose  of  persuading 
the  crusaders  to  attack  Constantinople  and  release 
Isaac,  who  had  been  deposed,  blinded,  and  im¬ 
prisoned  by  his  brother  Alexis  Angelus,  who 
reigned  as  Alexis  III.  from  the  year  1195.  The 
crusaders  listened  to  the  promises  of  young  Alexis, 
who  wras  chiefly  supported  by  Baldwin  of  Flanders, 
as  he  is  generally  called  ;  and  they  left  Venice 
with  a  powerful  fleet,  commanded  by  the  doge  of 
Venice,  Dandolo,  who  was  also  commander-in-chief 
of  the  whole  expedition.  The  various  incidents 
and  the  final  result  of  this  bold  undertaking  are 
given  under  Alexis  III.,  IV.,  and  V.  The 
usurper  Alexis  III.  was  driven  out  by  the  cru¬ 
saders  ;  prince  Alexis  and  his  father  Isaac  suc¬ 
ceeded  him  on  the  throne  ;  both  perished  by  the 
usurper  Alexis  V.  Ducas  Murzuphlus ;  and  Mur- 
zuphlus  in  his  turn  was  driven  out  and  put  to 
death  by  the  crusaders  in  1204.  During  this 
remarkable  war  Baldwin  distinguished  himself  by 
his  military  skill  as  well  as  by  his  personal  charac¬ 
ter,  and  the  crusaders  having  resolved  to  choose 
one  of  their  own  body  emperor  of  the  East,  their 
choice  fell  upon  Baldwin. 

Baldwin  was  accordingly  crowned  emperor  at 
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Constantinople,  on  the  9th  of  May,  1204.  But  he 
received  only  a  very  small  part  of  the  empire,  namely 
Constantinople  and  the  greater  part  of  Thrace  ;  the 
Venetians  obtained  a  much  greater  part,  consisting 
chiefly  of  the  islands  and  some  parts  of  Epeirus  ; 
Boniface,  marquis  of  Monteferrato,  received  Thes- 
i  salonica,  that  is  Macedonia,  as  a  kingdom ;  and 
the  rest  of  the  empire,  in  Asia  as  well  as  in  Europe, 
was  divided  among  the  French,  Flemish,  and 
Venetian  chiefs  of  the  expedition.  The  speedy 
ruin  of  the  new  Latin  empire  in  the  East  was  not 
doubtful  under  such  divisions ;  it  was  hastened  by 
the  successful  enterprises  of  Alexis  Comnenus  at 
Trebizond,  of  Theodore  Lascaris  at  Nicaea,  and  by 
the  partial  revolts  of  the  Greek  subjects  of  the  con¬ 
querors.  Calo-Ioannes,  king  of  Bulgaria,  sup¬ 
ported  the  revolters,  who  succeeded  in  making 
themselves  masters  of  Adrianople.  Baldwin  laid 
siege  to  this  town ;  but  he  was  attacked  by  Calo- 
Ioannes,  entirely  defeated  on  the  14th  of  April, 
1205,  and  taken  prisoner.  He  died  in  captivity 
about  a  year  afterwards.  Many  fables  have  been 
invented  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  his  death  : 
Nicetas  ( Urbs  Capta ,  16)  says,  that  Calo-Ioannes 
ordered  the  limbs  of  his  imperial  prisoner  to  be  cut 
off,  and  the  mutilated  body  to  be  thrown  into  a 
field,  where  it  remained  three  days  before  life  left 
it.  But  from  the  accounts  of  the  Latin  writers, 
whose  statements  have  been  carefully  examined 
by  Gibbon  and  other  eminent  modern  historians, 
we  must  conclude,  that  although  Baldwin  died  in 
captivity,  he  was  neither  tortured  nor  put  to  death 
by  his  victor.  The  successor  of  Baldwin  I.  was  his 
brother  Henry  I.  (Nicetas,  Alexis  Isaacius  An- 
gelus  Fr.  iii.  9,  Alexis  Ducas  Murzuphlus ,  i.  1, 
Urbs  Capta ,  1 — 17  ;  Acropolita,  8,  12  ;  Nice- 

phorus  Gregor,  ii.  3,  & c. ;  Villehardouin,  De  la 
Conqueste  de  Constantinoble ,  ed.  Paulin  Paris, 
Paris,  1838.)  n  [W.  P.] 

BALDUI'NUS  II.  (BaASoihVos),  the  last  Latin 
emperor  of  the  east,  was  descended  from  the  noble 
family  of  Courtenay,  and  was  the  son  of  Peter  I.  of 
Courtenay,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  and  the 
empress  Yolanda,  countess  of  Flanders.  He  was 
born  in  1217,  and  succeeded  his  brother,  Robert, 
in  1228,  but,  on  account  of  his  youth,  was  put 
under  the  guardianship  of  John  of  Brienne,  count 
Be  la  Marche  and  king  of  Jerusalem.  The  empire 
was  in  a  dangerous  position,  being  attacked  in  the 
south  by  Vatatzes,  the  Greek  emperor  of  Nicaea, 
and  in  the  north  by  Asan,  king  of  Bulgaria,  who  in 
1234  concluded  an  alliance  with  Vatatzes  and  laid 
siege  to  Constantinople  by  sea  and  land.  Until 
then  the  regent  had  done  very  little  for  his  ward 
and  the  realm,  but  when  the  enemy  appeared  under 
the  walls  of  the  capital  the  danger  roused  him  to 
energy,  and  he  compelled  the  besiegers  to  withdraw 
after  having  sustained  severe  losses.  John  of 
Brienne  died  soon  afterwards.  In  1337  Vatatzes 
and  Asan  once  more  laid  siege  to  Constantinople, 
which  was  defended  by  Geoffroy  de  Villehardouin, 
prince  of  Achaia,  while  the  emperor  made  a  men¬ 
dicant  visit  to  Europe.  Begging  for  assistance,  he 
appeared  successively  at  the  courts  of  France, 
England,  and  Italy,  and  was  exposed  to  humilia¬ 
tions  of  every  description  ;  he  left  his  son  Philip 
at  Venice  as  a  security  for  a  debt.  At  last  he 
succeeded  in  gaining  the  friendship  of  Louis  IX., 
king  of  France,  of  the  emperor  Frederic  II.,  and 
of  Pope  Gregory  IX.,  among  whom  Louis  IX.  was 
the  most  useful  to  him.  The  French  king  gave 
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the  unhappy  emperor  a  large  sum  of  money  and 
other  assistance,  in  return  for  which  Baldwin  per¬ 
mitted  the  king  to  keep  several  most  holy  relics. 
With  the  assistance  of  the  Latins,  Baldwin  ob¬ 
tained  some  advantages  over  Vatatzes,  and  in  1243 
concluded  an  alliance  with  the  Turks  Seljuks ;  but 
notwithstanding  this,  he  was  again  compelled  to 
seek  assistance  among  the  western  princes.  He 
was  present  at  the  council  of  Lyon  in  1245,  and 
returned  to  Greece  after  obtaining  some  feeble 
assistance,  which  was  of  no  avail  against  the  forces 
of  Michael  Palaeologus,  who  had  made  himself 
master  of  the  Nicaean  empire.  On  the  night  of  the 
15th  of  July,  1261,  Constantinople  was  taken  by 
surprise  by  Alexis  Caesar  Strategopulus,  one  of  the 
generals  of  Michael  Palaeologus.  Baldwin  fled  to 
Italy.  In  1270  he  nearly  persuaded  Charles,  king 
of  Naples,  to  fit  out  a  new  expedition  against 
Michael  Palaeologus,  and  Louis  IX.  of  France 
promised  to  second  him  in  the  undertaking  ;  but 
the  death  of  Louis  in  Tunis  deterred  the  Latin 
princes  from  any  new  expedition  against  the  East. 
Baldwin  II.  died  in  1275,  leaving  a  son,  Philip  of 
Courtenay,  by  his  wife  Maria,  the  daughter  of 
John  of  Brienne.  The  Latin  empire  in  the  East 
had  lasted  fifty-seven  years.  (Acropolita,  14,  27, 
37,  78,  85,  &c.;  Pachymeres,  Michael  Palaeologus, 
iii.  31,  &c.,  iv.  29  ;  Nicephorus  Gregor,  iv.  4,  &c., 
viii.  2,  &c.)  [W.  P.] 

BALEA'RICUS,  an  agnomen  of  Q.  Caecilius 
Metellus,  consul  b.  c.  123.  [Metellqs.] 

BA.LISTA,  one  of  the  thirty  tyrants  of  Trebel- 
lius  Pollio.  [Aureolus.]  He  was  prefect  of  the 
praetorians  under  Valerian,  whom  he  accompanied 
to  the  East.  After  the  defeat  and  capture  of  that 
emperor,  when  the  Persians  had  penetrated  into 
Cilicia,  a  body  of  Roman  troops  rallied  and  placed 
themselves  under  the  command  of  Balista.  Led 
by  him,  they  raised  the  siege  of  Pompeiopolis,  cut 
off  numbers  of  the  enemy  who  were  straggling  in 
disorderly  confidence  over  the  face  of  the  country, 
and  retook  a  vast  quantity  of  plunder.  His  career 
after  the  destruction  of  Macrianus,  whom  he  had 
urged  to  rebel  against  Gallienus,  is  very  obscure. 
According  to  one  account,  he  retired  to  an  estate 
near  Daphne ;  according  to  another,  he  assumed 
the  purple,  and  maintained  a  precarious  dominion 
over  a  portion  of  Syria  and  the  adjacent  provinces 
for  three  years.  This  assertion  is  however  based 
on  no  good  foundation,  resting  as  it  does  on  the 
authority  of  certain  medals  now  universally  recog¬ 
nised  as  spurious,  and  on  the  hesitating  testimony 
of  Trebellius  Pollio,  who  acknowledges  that,  even 
at  the  time  when  he  wrote,  the  statements  regard¬ 
ing  this  matter  were  doubtful  and  contradictory. 
Neither  the  time  nor  manner  of  Balista’s  death 
can  be  ascertained  with  certainty,  but  it  is  believed 
to  have  happened  about  264,  and  to  have  been 
contrived  by  Odenathus.  (Trebell.  Pollio,  Trig . 
Tyrann.  xvii.,  Gallien.  2,  &c. ;  see  Macrianus, 
Odenathus,  Quietus.)  [W.  R.] 

BALLO'NYMUS.  [Abdolonimus.J 
BA'LSAMO,  THEODO'RUS,  a  celebrated 
Greek  canonist,  born  at  Constantinople,  where, 
under  Manuel  Comnenus,  he  filled  the  offices  of 
Magnae  Ecclesiae  (S.  Sophiae)  Diaconus ,  Nomo- 
phylax,  and  Chartopliylax.  Under  Isaac  Angelus 
he  was  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  patriarch  of  An¬ 
tioch,  about  1185  ;  but,  on  account  of  the  invasion 
of  the  Latins,  he  was  never  able  to  ascend  the  pa¬ 
triarchal  throne,  and  all  the  business  of  the  patri- 
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archate  was  conducted  at  Constantinople.  He  died 
about  1204.  Of  the  works  of  this  author  there  is 
no  complete  edition  :  they  are  scattered  among  va¬ 
rious  collections.  Under  the  auspices  of  the  em¬ 
peror  Manuel  Comnenus  and  of  Michael  Anchialus, 
the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  he  composed  com¬ 
mentaries  or  scholia  upon  the  Syntagma  and  the 
Nomocanon  of  Photius.  These  scholia  seem,  from 
external  evidence,  (though  there  is  some  difference 
of  opinion  among  critics  as  to  the  exact  date  of 
their  composition,)  to  have  been  begun  as  early  as 
1166,  and  not  to  have  been  completed  before  1192. 
They  are  of  much  use  in  illustrating  the  bearing  of 
the  imperial  law  of  Rome  upon  the  canon  law  of 
the  Greek  Church.  The  historical  accuracy  of 
Balsamo  has  been  questioned.  In  the  preface  of 
his  commentary  upon  Photius,  he  refers  the  last 
revision  of  the  Basilica  to  Constantinus  Porphyro- 
genitus ;  whereas  Attaliata,  Blastares,  Harineno- 
pulus,  and  other  authorities,  concur  in  ascribing 
that  honour  to  Leo  the  Wise.  The  Syntagma  of 
Photius  (which  is  a  collection  of  canons  at  large), 
and  the  Nomocanon  (which  is  a  systematic  ab¬ 
stract),  are  parts  of  a  single  plan  ;  but,  with  the 
scholia  of  Balsamo,  they  have  been  usually  edited 
separately.  The  scholia  on  the  Nomocanon  are 
best  given  in  Justelli  et  Voelli  Bibliotheca  Juris 
Canonici.  (Paris,  1661,  vol.  ii.  p.  789,  &c.)  The 
Syntagma,  without  the  Nomocanon,  is  printed  with 
the  scholia  of  Balsamo  and  Zonaras  subjoined  to 
the  text  in  the  Synodicon  of  Bishop  Beveridge.  In 
this  edition  much  use  is  made  of  an  ancient  Bod¬ 
leian  MS.,  which  supplies  the  lacunae  of  the  for¬ 
mer  printed  edition  of  Paris,  1620.  A  further 
collation  of  Beveridge’s  text  with  three  MSS.  is 
given  in  Wolfii  Anecdota  Graeca  Sacra  et  Pro- 
fana,  vol.  iv.  p.  113.  The  scholia  of  Balsamo,  un¬ 
like  those  of  Zonaras,  treat  not  so  much  of  the 
sense  of  words  as  of  practical  questions,  and  the 
mode  of  reconciling  apparent  contradictions.  The 
text  of  Justinian’s  collections  is  carefully  compared 
by  Balsamo  with  the  Basilica,  and  the  portions  of 
the  former  which  are  not  incorporated  in  the  latter 
are  regarded  by  him  as  having  no  validity  in  eccle¬ 
siastical  matters. 

Other  genuine  works  of  Balsamo  are  extant. 
His  book  MeAeToh'  teal  diroKplaeuv ,  and  his  an¬ 
swers  to  the  questions  of  Marcus,  patriarch  of 
Alexandria,  are  given  by  Leunclavius.  (Jus.  Gr. 
Rom.  vol.  i.)  The  former  work  is  also  to  be  found 
in  Cotelerius,  Eccl.  Gr.  Monum. 

Several  works  have  been  erroneously  attributed 
to  Balsamo.  Of  these  the  most  important  is  a 
Greek  collection  of  Ecclesiastical  Constitutions,  in 
three  books,  compiled  chiefly  from  the  Digest, 
Code,  and  No  veils  of  Justinian.  It  is  inserted, 
with  the  Latin  translation  of  Leunclavius,  in  Jus¬ 
telli  et  Voelli  Bibl.  Jur.  Can.  vol.  ii.  F.  A.  Biener, 
however,  in  his  history  of  the  Authenticae  (Diss. 
i.  p.  16),  proved  that  this  collection  was  older 
than  Balsamo;  and  in  his  history  of  the  Novells 
(p.  179),  he  referred  it  to  the  time  of  the  em¬ 
peror  Heraclius.  (a.  d.  610 — 641.)  Heimbach 
( Anecdota ,  vol.  i.  pp.  xliv.' — xlvii)  maintains,  in 
opposition  to  Biener,  that  the  collection  was  made 
soon  after  the  time  of  Justin  II.  (565-8),  and 
that  four  Novells  of  Heraclius,  appended  to  the 
work,  are  the  addition  of  a  later  compiler.  There 
is  extant  an  arrangement  of  Justinian’s  Novells 
according  to  their  contents,  which  was  composed, 
as  Biener  has  shewn,  by  Athanasius  Scholasticus, 
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though  a  small  portion  of  it  had  been  previously 
printed  under  the  name  of  Balsamo.  (Hugo,  Rom. 
R.  R.  14.) 

The  Glossa  ordinaria  of  the  Basilica,  which  was 
formed  in  the  12th  century  from  more  ancient  scho¬ 
lia,  is,  without  sufficient  reason,  attributed  to  Bal¬ 
samo  by  Assemani.  (Bibl.  Jur.  Orient ,  ii.  p.  386.) 

Tigerstrom,  in  his  Aeussere  Gesclnchte  des  Rom. 
Rechts  (Berlin,  1841,  p.  331),  speaks  of  a  Tlpoxei-pov, 
or  legal  manual,  of  Antiochus  Balsamo,  as  extant  in 
MS. ;  but  he  does  not  say  where,  nor  does  he  cite 
any  authority  for  the  fact.  As  Tigerstrom  is  often 
inaccurate,  we  suspect  that  Antiochus  is  put  by 
mistake  for  Theodorus,  and  that  the  Procheiron 
auctum  is  referred  to,  of  which  an  account  is  given 
by  C.  E.  Zacharia,  Historiae  Juris  Graeco-Romani 
Delineation  §  48.  The  commencement  of  this  Pro¬ 
cheiron  was  published,  by  way  of  specimen,  by  Za¬ 
charia  in  the  Prolegomena  to  his  edition  of  the 
Procheiron  of  the  emperor  Basilius.  (Heidelb.  1837.) 
The  Procheiron  Auctum  is  supposed  by  Biener  (in 
Savigny’s  Journal,  vol.  viii.  p.  276)  to  have  been 
rather  later  than  Balsamo,  from  whose  works  it 
borrows,  as  also  from  the  works  of  Joannes  Citrius, 
who  outlived  Balsamo.  (Beveridge,  Preface  to  the 
Synodicon ,  §§  14 — 21;  Bach,  Hist.  Jur.  Rom.  ed. 
Stockmann,  p.  684 ;  Heimbach,  de  Basil.  Orig.  pp. 
130,  132;  Biener,  Gesch.  der  Now.  pp.  210-218; 
Witte,  in  Rhein.  Mus.  fur  Jurisp.  iii.  p.  37,  n. ; 
Walter,  Kirchenrecht,  Bonn,  1842,  §  77.)  [J.T.G.] 

T.  BALVE'NTIUS,  a  centurion  of  the  first 
century  (primi pili),  who  was  severely  wounded  in 
the  attack  made  by  Ambiorix  upon  Q.  Titurius 
Sabinus,  b.  c.  54.  (Caes.  B.  G.  v.  35.) 

M.  BAMBA'LIO,  a  man  of  no  account,  the 
father-in-law  of  M.  Antonius,  the  triumvir,  who 
received  the  nickname  of  Bambalio  on  account  of  a 
hesitancy  in  his  speech.  His  full  name  was  M. 
Fulvius  Bambalio,  and  his  daughter  was  Fulvia: 
he  must  not  be  confounded  with  Q.  Fadius,  whose 
daughter  Fadia  was  Antony’s  first  wife.  (Cic. 
Phil.  ii.  36,  iii.  6.) 

L.  BA'NTIUS,  of  Nola,  served  in  the  Roman 
army  at  the  battle  of  Cannae,  b.  c.  216,  in  which 
he  was  dangerously  wounded  and  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Hannibal.  Having  been  kindly  treated 
by  Hannibal,  and  sent  home  laden  with  gifts,  he 
was  anxious  to  surrender  Nola  to  the  Carthagi¬ 
nians,  but  was  gained  over  to  the  Romans  by  the 
prudent  conduct  of  Marcellus,  who  had  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Nola.  (Liv.  xxiii.  15  ;  Plut.  Marcell.  10, 
&c.) 

BAT  HI  US,  a  Greek  commentator  on  the 
Basilica  (cited  Basilican  vol.  vii.  p.  787,  ed.  Fa- 
brot).  His  date  and  history  are  uncertain,  but  he 
probably  lived  in  the  10th  or  1 1th  century.  Suarez 
(Notitia  Basilicoruvin  §  39)  thinks,  that  Baphius  is 
not  strictly  a  proper  name,  but  an  appellative  epi¬ 
thet  given  to  an  annotator  on  the  Rubrics  of  the 
Basilica.  This  opinion  is  rejected  by  Bach.  (Hist. 
Jur.  Rom.  676,  n.  i.)  Tigerstrom  (Aeuss.  Rom. 
Rechtsgesch.  p.  330)  erroneously  calls  him  Salomon 
Baphius.  The  names  should  be  separated  by  a 
comma,  for  Salomon  is  a  distinct  scholiast  (cited 
Basilican  vol.  iii.  p.  361).  [J.  T.  G.] 

BARBA,  CA'SSIUS,  a  friend  of  J.  Caesar, 
who  gave  Cicero  guards  for  his  villa,  when  Caesar 
paid  him  a  visit  in  b.  c.  44.  (Cic.  ad  Att.  xiii.  52 ; 
comp.  Phil.  xiii.  2.) 

BARBATA,  the  bearded,  a  surname  of  Venus 
(Aphrodite)  among  the  Romans.  (Serv.  ad  Acn. 
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ii.  632.)  Macrobius  (Sat.  iii.  8)  also  mentions  a 
statue  of  Venus  in  Cyprus,  representing  the  god¬ 
dess  with  a  beard,  in  female  attire,  but  resembling 
in  her  whole  figure  that  of  a  man.  (Comp.  Suidas, 
s.  v.  'AcppoShg ;  Hesych.  s.  v.  ’AtypofiiTos.)  The 
idea  of  Venus  thus  being  a  mixture  of  the  male 
and  female  nature,  seems  to  belong  to  a  very  late 
i  i  period  of  antiquity.  (Voss,  Mythol.  Brief e,  ii.  p. 
282,  &c.)  "  [L.  S.] 

BARBA'TIO,  commander  of  the  household 
troops  under  the  Caesar  Gallus,  arrested  his  mas¬ 
ter,  by  command  of  Constantius,  at  Petovium  in 
Noricum,  and  thence,  after  stripping  him  of  the 
ensigns  of  his  dignity,  conducted  him  to  Pola  in 
Istria,  A.  d.  354.  In  return  for  his  services,  he  was 
promoted,  upon  the  death  of  Silvanus,  to  the  rank  of 
general  of  the  infantry  ( peditum  magister),  and  was 
sent  with  an  army  of  25,000  or  30,000  men  to  co- 
]  operate  with  Julian  in  the  campaign  against  the 
Alemanni  in  356  ;  but  he  treacherously  deserted 
him,  either  through  envy  of  Julian,  or  in  accordance 
with  the  secret  instructions  of  the  emperor.  In 
358,  he  defeated  the  Juthungi,  who  had  invaded 
Rhaetia ;  and,  in  the  following  year,  he  was  be¬ 
headed  by  command  of  Constantius,  in  consequence 
of  an  imprudent  letter  which  his  wife  had  written 
him,  and  which  the  emperor  thought  indicated 
treasonable  designs  on  his  part.  (Amm.  Marc.  xiv. 
11,  xvi.  11,  xvii.  6,  xviii.  3;  Liban.  Orat.  x. 
p.  273.) 

M.  BARBA'TIUS,  a  friend  of  J.  Caesar,  and 
afterwards  quaestor  of  Antony  in  B.  c.  40.  (Cic. 
Phil.  xiii.  2  ;  Appian,  B.  C.  v.  31.)  His  name 
occurs  on  a  coin  of  Antony :  the  obverse  of  which 
i  is  M.  Ant.  Imp.  Avg.  IIIvir.  R.  P.  C.,  M.  Bar- 
bat.  Q.  P.,  where  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
i  M.  Barbat.  signifies  M.  Barbatius,  and  not  Bar- 
batus,  as  Ursinus  and  others  have  conjectured, 
who  make  it  a  surname  of  the  Valeria  gens.  The 
letters  Q.  P.  probably  signify  Quaestor  Propraetore. 
(Comp.  Eckhel,  v.  p.  334.) 

This  M.  Barbatius  appears  to  be  the  same  as  the 
Barbarius  Philippus  mentioned  by  Ulpian  (Dig.  1. 
tit.  14.  s.  3),  where  Barbarius  is  only  a  false  read¬ 
ing  for  Barbarius,  and  also  the  same  as  the  Bar- 
bius  Philippicus,  spoken  of  by  Suidas.  (s.  v .)  We 
learn  from  Ulpian  and  Suidas  that  M.  Barbatius 
was  a  runaway  slave,  who  ingratiated  himself 
into  the  favour  of  Antony,  and  through  his  in¬ 
fluence  obtained  the  praetorship  Under  the  trium¬ 
virs.  While  discharging  the  duties  of  his  office  in 
the  forum  he  was  recognized,  we  are  told,  by  his 
old  master,  but  privately  purchased  his  freedom  by 
a  large  sum  of  money.  (Comp.  Garaton.  ad  Cic. 
Phil.  xiii.  2.) 

BARBA'TUS,  the  name  of  a  family  of  the 
lloratia  gens.  Barbatus  was  also  a  surname  of  P. 
Cornelius  Scipio,  consul  in  b.  c.  328  [Scipio],  of 
the  Quinctii  Capitolini  [Capitolinus],  and  of  M. 
Valerius  Messalla,  consul  inB.  c.  12.  [Messalla.] 

1.  M.  Horatius  M.  f.  M.  n.  Barbatus,  was 
one  of  the  most  violent  opponents  of  the  second 
decemvirs,  when  they  resolved  to  continue  their 
power  beyond  their  year  of  office.  In  the  tumult 
which  followed  the  death  of  Virginia,  Valerius 
Poplicola  and  Horatius  Barbatus  put  themselves 
at  the  head  of  the  popular  movement and  when 
the  plebeians  seceded  to  the  Sacred  Hill,  Valerius 
and  Horatius  were  sent  to  them  by  the  senate,  as 
the  only  acceptable  deputies,  to  negotiate  the  terms 
°f  peace.  The  right  of  appeal  and  the  tribunes 
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were  restored  to  the  plebs,  and  a  full  indemnity 
granted  to  all  engaged  in  the  secession.  The 
decemvirate  was  also  abolished,  and  the  two  friends 
of  the  plebs,  Valerius  and  Horatius,  were  elected 
consuls,  b.  c.  449.  The  liberties  of  the  plebs 
were  still  further  confirmed  in  their  consulship  by 
the  passing  of  the  celebrated  Valeriae  Horatiae 
Leges.  [Poplicola.]  Ploratius  gained  a  great 
victory  over  the  Sabines,  which  inspired  them  with 
such  dread  of  Rome,  that  they  did  not  take  up 
arms  again  for  the  next  hundred  and  fifty  years. 
The  senate  out  of  spite  refused  Horatius  a  triumph, 
but  he  celebrated  one  without  their  consent,  by 
command  of  the  populus.  (Liv.  iii.  39,  &c.,  49, 
50,  53,  55,  61 — 63  ;  Dionys.  xi.  5,  22,  38,  45, 
48  ;  Cic.  de  Rep.  ii.  31;  Diod.  xii.  26  ;  Zonar. 
vii.  18.) 

2.  L.  Horatius  Barbatus,  consular  tribune, 
b.  c.  425.  (Liv.  iv.  35.) 

BARBILLUS  (Bdp£fiAAos),  an  astrologer  at 
Rome  in  the  reign  of  Vespasian.  (Dion  Cass.  lxvi. 
9.)  He  was  retained  and  consulted  by  the  em¬ 
peror,  though  all  of  his  profession  were  forbidden 
the  city.  He  obtained  the  establishment  of  the 
games  at  Ephesus,  which  received  their  name  from 
him,  and  are  mentioned  in  the  Arundelian  Mar¬ 
bles,  p.  71,  and  discussed  in  a  note  in  Reimar’s 
edition  of  Dion  Cass.  vol.  ii.  p.  1084.  [A.  G.] 

BARBUCALLUS,  JOANNES  (’ Wft is  B ap- 
SovKaWos),  the  author  of  eleven  epigrams  in  the 
Greek  Anthology.  From  internal  evidence  his 
date  is  fixed  by  Jacobs  about  A.  D.  551.  The 
Scholiast  derives  his  name  from  Barbucale,  a  city 
of  Spain  within  the  Ebro  mentioned  by  Polybius 
and  Stephanus.  The  name  of  the  city  as  actually 
given  by  Polybius  (iii.  14),  Stephanus  Byzantinus 
(s.  v.),  and  Livy  (xxi.  5),  is  Arbucale  (’ApSovxdAr)) 
or  Arbocala,  probably  the  modern  Albucella.  [P.  S.] 

BA'RBULA,  the  name  of  a  family  of  the  patri¬ 
cian  Aemilia  gens. 

1.  Q.  Aemilius  Q.  f.  L.  n.  Barbula,  consul 
in  B.  c.  317,  in  which  year  a  treaty  was  made  with 
the  Apulian  Teates,  Nerulum  taken  by  Barbula, 
and  Apulia  entirely  subdued.  (Liv.  ix.  20,  21  ; 
Diod.  xix.  17.)  Barbula  was  consul  again  in  311, 
and  had  the  conduct  of  the  war  against  the  Etrus¬ 
cans,  with  whom  he  fought  an  indecisive  battle 
according  to  Livy.  (ix.  30 — 32  ;  Diod.  xx.  3.) 
The  Fasti,  however,  assign  him  a  triumph  over  the 
Etruscans,  but  this  Niebuhr  {Rom.  Hist.  iii.  p. 
278)  thinks  to  have  been  an  invention  of  the 
family,  more  especially  as  the  next  campaign 
against  the  Etruscans  was  not  opened  as  if  the  Ro¬ 
mans  had  been  previously  conquerors. 

2.  L.  Aemilius  Q.  f.  Q;  n.  Barbula,  son  of 
No.  1,  was  consul  in  B.  c*  281.  The  Tarentines 
had  rejected  with  the  vilest  insult  the  terms  of 
peace  which  had  been  offered  by  Postumius,  the 
Roman  ambassador ;  but  as  the  republic  had  both 
the  Etruscans  and  Samnites  to  contend  with,  it 
was  unwilling  to  come  to  a  rupture  with  the  Ta¬ 
rentines,  and  accordingly  sent  the  consul  Barbula 
towards  Tarentum  with  instructions  to  offer  the 
same  terms  of  peace  as  Postumius  had,  but  if  they 
were  again  rejected  to  make  war  against  the  city. 
The  Tarentines,  however,  adhered  to  their  former 
resolution  ;  but  as  they  were  unable  to  defend 
themselves  against  the  Romans,  they  invited 

v  Pyrrhus  to  their  assistance.  As  soon  as  Barbula 
became  acquainted  with  their  determination,  he 
prosecuted  the  war  with  the  utmost  vigour,  beat 
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the  Tarentines  in  the  open  field,  and  took  several 
of  their  towns.  Alarmed  at  his  progress,  and 
trusting  to  his  clemency,  as  he  had  treated  the 
prisoners  kindly  and  dismissed  some  without  ran¬ 
som,  the  Tarentines  appointed  Agis,  a  friend  of 
the  Romans,  general  with  unlimited  powers.  But 
the  arrival  of  Cineas,  the  chief  minister  of  Pyrrhus, 
almost  immediately  afterwards,  caused  this  ap¬ 
pointment  to  be  annulled  ;  and  as  soon  as  Milo 
landed  with  part  of  the  king’s  forces,  he  marched 
against  Barbula  and  attacked  the  army  as  it  was 
passing  along  a  narrow  road  by  the  sea-coast.  By 
the  side  of  the  road  were  precipitous  mountains, 
and  the  Tarentine  fleet  lay  at  anchor  ready  to 
discharge  missiles  at  the  Roman  army  as  it  march¬ 
ed  by.  The  army  would  probably  have  been 
destroyed,  had  not  Barbula  covered  his  troops  by 
placing  the  Tarentine  prisoners  in  such  a  manner 
that  they  would  have  become  the  first  object  of 
the  enemy’s  artillery.  Barbula  thus  led  his  army 
by  in  safety,  as  the  Tarentines  would  not  injure 
their  own  countrymen. 

Barbula  continued  in  southern  Italy  after  the 
expiration  of  his  consulship  as  proconsul.  He 
gained  victories  over  the  Samnites  and  Sallentines, 
as  we  learn  from  the  Fasti,  which  record  his  tri¬ 
umph  over  these  people,  as  well  as  over  the 
Etruscans,  in  Quinctilis  of  280.  (Zonar.  viii.  2 ; 
Oros.  iv.  1 ;  Appian,  Samn.  p.  58,  &c.,  ed.  Schw. ; 
Dionys.  Eocc.  p.  2342,  &c.,  ed.  Reiske  ;  Frontin. 
Strat.  i.  4.  §  1,  where  Aemilius  Paullus  is  a  mis¬ 
take.) 

3.  M.  Aemilius  L.  f.  Q.  n.  Barbula,  son  of 
No.  2,  was  consul  in  B.  c.  230,  and  had  in  con¬ 
junction  with  his  colleague  the  conduct  of  the  war 
against  the  Ligurians.  (Zonar.  viii.  19.)  Zonaras 
says  (l.  c.),  that  when  the  Carthaginians  heard  of 
the  Ligurian  war,  they  resolved  to  march  against 
Rome,  but  that  they  relinquished  their  design 
when  the  consuls  came  into  their  country,  and  re¬ 
ceived  the  Romans  as  friends.  This  is  evidently 
a  blunder,  and  must  in  all  probability  be  referred 
to  the  Gauls,  who,  as  we  learn  from  Polybius  (ii. 
21),  were  in  a  state  of  great  ferment  about  this 
time  owing  to  the  lex  Flaminia,  which  had  been 
passed  about  two  years  previously,  B.  c.  232,  for 
the  division  of  the  Picentian  land. 

4.  Barbula  purchased  Marcus,  the  legate  of 
Brutus,  who  had  been  proscribed  by  the  triumvirs 
in  B.  c.  43,  and  who  pretended  that  he  was  a  slave  in 
order  to  escape  death.  Barbula  took  Marcus  with 
him  to  Rome,  where  he  was  recognized  at  the  city- 
gates  by  one  of  Barbula’s  friends.  Barbula,  by  means 
of  Agrippa,  obtained  the  pardon  of  Marcus  from 
Octavianus.  Marcus  afterwards  became  one  of  the 
friends  of  Octavianus,  and  commanded  part  of  his 
forces  at  the  battle  of  Actium,  b.  c.  31 .  Here  he  had 
an  opportunity  of  returning  the  kindness  of  his  for¬ 
mer  master.  Barbula  had  served  under  Antony,  and 
after  the  defeat  of  the  latter  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
conquerors.  Fie,  too,  pretended  to  be  a  slave,  and 
was  purchased  by  Marcus,  who  procured  his  par¬ 
don  from  Augustus,  and  both  of  them  subsequently 
obtained  the  consulship  at  the  same  time.  Such 
is  the  statement  of  Appian  ( D .  C.  iv.  49),  who  does 
not  give  us  either  the  gentile  or  family  name  of 
Marcus,  nor  does  he  tell  us  whether  Barbula  be¬ 
longed  to  the  Aemilia  gens.  The  Fasti  do  not 
contain  any  consul  of  the  name  of  Barbula,  but  he 
and  his  friends  may  have  been  consuls  suffecti,  the 
names  of  all  of  whom  are  not  preserved. 
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BARCA,  the  surname  of  the  great  Hamilcar* 
the  father  of  Hanibal.  [Hamilcar.]  It  is  pro¬ 
bably  the  same  as  the  Hebrew  Barak ,  which  sig¬ 
nifies  lightning.  Niebuhr  ( Rom .  Hist .  iii.  p.  609) 
says,  that  Barca  must  not  be  regarded  as  the  name 
of  a  house,  but  merely  as  a  surname  of  Hamilcar  : 
but,  however  this  may  be,  we  find  that  the  family 
to  which  he  belonged  was  distinguished  subse¬ 
quently  as  the  “  Barcine  family,”  and  the  war  and 
democratical  party  as  the  “  Barcine  party.”  (Liv. 
xxi.  2,  9,  xxiii.  13,  xxviii.  12,  xxx.  7,  42.) 
BARDANES.  [Arsaces  XXL,  p.  358.] 

BARDESANES,  a  Syrian  writer,  whose  his¬ 
tory  is  involved  in  partial  obscurity,  owing  to  the 
perplexed  and  somewhat  contradictory  notices  of 
him  that  are  furnished  by  ancient  authorities. 
He  was  born  at  Edessa  in  Mesopotamia,  and 
flourished  in  the  latter  half  of  the  second  century, 
and  perhaps  in  the  beginning  of  the  third.  The 
Edessene  Chronicle  (Assemani,  Bill.  Orient,  i. 
389)  fixes  the  year  of  his  birth  to  a.  d.  154 ;  and 
Epiphanius  ( Haer .  56)  mentions,  that  he  lived  in 
favour  with  Abgar  Bar  Manu,  who  reigned  at 
Edessa  from  a.  d.  152  to  a.  d.  187.  It  is  difficult 
to  decide  whether  he  was  originally  educated  in 
the  principles  of  the  famous  Gnostic  teacher  Valen¬ 
tinus  (as  Eusebius  seems  to  intimate),  or  whether 
(as  Epiphanius  implies)  he  was  brought  up  in  the 
Christian  faith  and  afterwards  embraced  the 
Valentinian  heresy.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  he 
eventually  abandoned  the  doctrines  of  Valentinus 
and  founded  a  school  of  his  own.  For  an  account 
of  the  leading  principles  of  his  theology  see 
Mosheim,  de  Rebus  Christian,  ante  Constantinum 
M.  pp.  395 — 397,  or  C.  W.  F.  Walch’s  Ketzer- 
historie ,  vol.  i.  pp.  415 — 422. 

Bardesanes  wrote  much  against  various  sects  of 
heretics,  especially  against  the  school  of  Marcion. 
His  talents  are  reported  to  have  been  of  an  elevated 
order,  and  Jerome,  referring  to  those  of  his  works 
which  had  been  translated  out  of  Syriac  into  Greek, 
observes,  “  Si  autem  tanta  vis  est  et  fulgor  in  inter- 
pretatione,  quantam  putamus  in  sennone  proprio.” 
He  elsewhere  mentions  that  the  writings  of  Bar¬ 
desanes  were  held  in  high  repute  among  the 
philosophers.  Eusebius,  in  his  Praeparatio  Evan- 
gelica  (vi.  10),  has  preserved  a  fragment  of  the 
dialogue  on  Fate  by  this  writer,  and  it  undoubtedly 
displays  abilities  of  no  ordinary  stamp.  This  frag¬ 
ment  is  published  by  Grabe,  in  his  Spicilegium  SS. 
Patrum,  vol.  i.  pp.  289-299  ;  and  by  Orelli,  in  the 
collection  entitled  Alexandria  A  mmonii,  Plotini,  Bar- 
desanis ,  <S[c.,  de  Fato ,  quae  supersunt,  Turici,  1824. 
Grabe  there  shews  that  the  writer  of  the  Recog- 
nitiones ,  falsely  ascribed  to  Clemens  Romanus,  has 
committed  plagiarism  by  wholesale  upon  Bardesanes. 
It  appears  from  this  fragment  that  the  charge  of 
fatalism,  preferred  against  Bardesanes  by  Augus¬ 
tin,  is  entirely  groundless.  It  is  acutely  conjec¬ 
tured  by  Colberg  ( de  Orig.  et  Progress.  Haeres.  p. 
140),  that  Augustin  knew  this  work  of  Bardesanes 
only  by  its  title,  and  hastily  concluded  that  it 
contained  a  defence  of  fatalism.  Eusebius  says  that 
this  work  was  inscribed  to  Antoninus,  and  Jerome 
declares  that  this  was  the  emperor  Marcus  Aure¬ 
lius  ;  but  it  was  most  probably  Antoninus  Verus, 
who,  in  his  expedition  against  the  Parthians,  was 
at  Edessa  in  the  year  165. 

Eusebius  mentions  that  Bardesanes  wrote  several 
works  concerning  the  persecution  of  the  Christians. 
The  majority  of  the  learned  suppose  that  this  was 
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the  persecution  under  Marcus  Antoninus.  We 
learn  from  Ephrem  the  Syrian  that  Bardesanes  com¬ 
posed,  in  his  native  tongue,  no  fewer  than  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  Psalms  elegantly  versified.  On  this 
subject  see  Hahn,  Bardesanes  Gnosticus  Syrorum 
primus  Hyrnnologus ,  Lips.  1819.  Bardesanes  had  a 
son,  Harmonius  (incorrectly  called  Hammonius  by 
Lumper),  whom  Sozomen  styles  a  man  of  learning, 
and  specially  skilled  in  music.  {Hist.  Eccles.  iii. 
16  ;  comp.  Theodore!,  Hist.  Eccles.  iv.  29.)  He 
was  devoted  to  his  father’s  opinions,  and,  by  adapt¬ 
ing  popular  melodies  to  the  words  in  which  they 
were  conveyed,  he  did  harm  to  the  cause  of  ortho¬ 
doxy.  To  counteract  this  mischief,  Ephrem  set 
new  and  evangelical  words  to  the  tunes  of  Harmo¬ 
nius,  which,  in  this  improved  adaptation,  long 
continued  in  vogue. 

In  the  writings  of  Porphyry  (de  Abstinentia ,  iv. 
17,  and  also  in  his  fragment  de  Styge ),  a  Barde¬ 
sanes  Babylonius  is  mentioned,  whom  Yossius 
{de  Hist.  Graec.  iv.  17),  Strunz  {Hist.  Bar- 
desanis  et  Bardesanistarum ),  Heeren  {Stobaei  Eclog. 
P.  i.),  and  Harles  (Fabric.  Bibl.  Graec.  iv.  p.  247) 
represent  as  altogether  a  different  person  from 
Bardesanes  of  Edessa.  Dodwell  {Diss.  ad  Ire- 
naeum ,  iv.  35)  identifies  the  Babylonian  Bardesanes 
with  the  Syrian  Gnostic,  and  maintains  that  he 
flourished,  not  under  Marcus  Antoninus,  but  Ela- 
gabalus  ;  and  in  this  last  position  Grabe  concurs. 
{Spicil.  i.  317.)  Lardner  conceives  that  the  his¬ 
torical  and  chronological  difficulties  may  be  satis¬ 
factorily  adjusted  by  the  hypothesis  that  the  same 
individual  who  had  acquired  an  early  reputation 
in  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius  was  still  living, 
in  the  full  blaze  of  his  celebrity,  under  Elagabalus. 
His  reasoning  on  the  question  is  very  sound  ;  yet 
an  attentive  consideration  of  the  ancient  authorities 
disposes  us  to  agree  with  Vossius  and  Heeren.  The 
Bardesanes  mentioned  by  Porphyry  wrote  concern¬ 
ing  the  Indian  Gymnosophists.  (Euseb .  Hist.  Eccles. 
iv.  30  ;  Jerome,  de  Viris  Illustr.  c.  33  ;  Sozomen, 
Theodoret,  and  the  Edessene  Chronicle.  The 
chief  modern  authorities  are  the  works  of  Cave, 
Tillemont,  and  Remi  Ceillier  ;  Beausobre,  THs- 
toire  de  Manichce ,  <J~c.,  vol.  ii.  p.  128  ;  Ittig, 
Append.  Diss.  de  Haeresiarch.  sect.  ii.  6.  §  85  ; 
Buddeus,  Diss.  de  haeres.  Valentin.  §  xviii. ;  Lardner, 
Credibility  of  the  Gospel  History ,  part  ii.  ch.  28, 
§  12  ;  Burton’s  Lectures  upon .  Ecclesiastical  His¬ 
tory ,  Lect.  xx.  vol.  ii.  pp.  182 — 185  ;  Neander, 
Gesch.  der  Christ.  Religion ,  <Jfc.  I.  i.  p.  112,  ii.  pp. 
532,  647,  743;  and  Grabe,  Mosheim,  Walch,  and 
Hahn,  ll  c .)  [J.  M.  M.] 

BARDYLIS  or  BARDYLLIS  {BdpdvMs, 
BapSuAAis),  the  Illyrian  chieftain,  is  said  to  have 
been  originally  a  collier,  —  next,  the  leader  of  a 
band  of  freebooters,  in  which  capacity  he  was 
famous  for  his  equity  in  the  distribution  of  plun¬ 
der, — and  ultimately  to  have  raised  himself  to  the 
supreme  power  in  Illyria.  (Wesseling,  ad  Diod. 
xvi.  4,  and  the  authorities  there  referred  to.)  He 
supported  Argaeus  against  Amyntas  II.  in  his 
struggle  for  the  throne  of  Macedonia  [see  p.  154, 
b.J  ;  and  from  Diodorus  (xvi.  2)  it  appears  that 
Amyntas,  after  his  restoration  to  his  kingdom,  was 
obliged  to  purchase  peace  of  Bardylis  by  tribute, 
and  to  deliver  up  as  a  hostage  his  youngest  son, 
Philip,  who,  according  to  this  account  (which 
seems  far  from  the  truth),  was  committed  by  the 
Illyrians  to  the  custody  of  the  Thebans.  (Diod. 
xvi.  2  ;  comp.  Wesseling,  ad  loc. ;  Diod.  xv.  67  ; 
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Plut.  Pelop.  26  ;  Just.  vii.  5.)  The  incursions  of 
Bardylis  into  Macedonia  we  find  continued  in  the 
reign  of  Perdiccas  III.,  who  fell  in  a  battle  against 
him  in  b.  c.  360.  (Diod.  xvi.  2.)  When  Philip, 
in  the  ensuing  year,  was  preparing  to  invade 
Illyria,  Bardylis,  who  was  now  90  years  old, 
having  proposed  terms  of  peace  which  Philip  re¬ 
jected,  led  forth  his  troops  to  meet  the  enemy,  and 
was  defeated  and  probably  slain  in  the  battle 
which  ensued.  Plutarch  mentions  a  daughter  of 
his,  called  Bircenna,  who  was  married  to  Pyrrhus 
of  Epeirus.  (Diod.  xvi.  4  ;  Just.  vii.  6  ;  Lucian, 
Macrob.  10;  Plut.  Pyrr.  9.)  [E.  E.] 

BA'REA  SORANUS,  must  not  be  confounded 
with  Q.  Marcius  Barea,  who  was  consul  suffectus 
in  A.  d.  26.  The  gentile  name  of  Barea  Soranus 
seems  to  have  been  Servilius,  as  Servilia  was  the 
name  of  his  daughter.  Soranus  was  consul  suffectus 
in  a.  D.  52  under  Claudius,  and  afterwards  pro- 
consul  of  Asia.  By  his  justice  and  zeal  in  the 
administration  of  the  province  he  incurred  the 
hatred  of  Nero,  and  was  accordingly  accused  by 
Ostorius  Sabinus,  a  Roman  knight,  in  A.  D.  66. 
The  charges  brought  against  him  were  his  intimacy 
with  Rubellius  Plautus  [Plautus],  and  the  de¬ 
sign  of  gaining  over  the  province  of  Asia  for  the 
purpose  of  a  revolution.  His  daughter  Servilia 
was  also  accused  for  having  given  money  to  the 
Magi,  whom  she  had  consulted  respecting  her 
father’s  danger :  she  was  under  twenty  years  of 
age,  and  was  the  wife  of  Annius  Pollio,  who  had 
been  banished  by  Nero.  Both  Soranus  and  his 
daughter  were  condemned  to  death,  and  were 
allowed  to  choose  the  mode  of  their  execution. 
The  chief  witness  against  father  and  daughter  was 
P.  Egnatius  Celer,  a  Stoic  philosopher,  formerly  a 
client  and  also  the  teacher  of  Soranus  ;  to  whose 
act  of  villany  Juvenal  alludes  (iii.  116), 

“  Stoicus  occidit  Baream,  delator  amicum, 
Discipulumque  senex.” 

Egnatius  received  great  rewards  from  Nero,  but 
was  afterwards  accused  by  Musonius  Rufus  under 
Vespasian,  and  condemned  to  death.  (Tac.  Ann. 
xii.  53,  xvi.  21,  23,  30—33,  Hist.  iv.  10,  40  ; 
Dion  Cass.  lxii.  26  ;  Schol.  ad  Juv.  i.  33,  vi. 
551.) 

BARES.  [Bardes.] 

BA'RGASUS  (B apyacos),  a  son  of  Heracles 
and  Barge,  from  whom  the  town  of  Bargasa  in 
Caria  derived  its  name.  He  had  been  expelled  by 
Lamus,  the  son  of  Omphale.  (Steph.  Byz.  s.  v. 
B cipyaaa.)  [L.  S.] 

BA'RGYLUS  (BcqvyuAos),  a  friend  of  Bellero- 
phon,  who  was  killed  by  Pegasus,  and  in  comme¬ 
moration  of  whom  Bellerophon  gave  to  a  town  in 
Caria  the  name  of  Bargyla.  (Steph.  Byz.  s.  v. 
BapyvAa.)  [L.  S.] 

BA'RNABAS  (B apvaSas),  one  of  the  early  in¬ 
spired  teachers  of  Christianity,  was  originally  named 
Joseph,  and  received  the  apellation  Barnabas  from 
the  apostles.  To  the  few  details  in  his  life  supplied 
by  the  New  Testament  various  additions  have  been 
made  ;  none  of  which  are  certainly  true,  while 
many  of  them  are  evidently  false.  Clemens  Alex- 
andrinus,  Eusebius,  and  others,  affirm,  that  Barna¬ 
bas  was  one  of  the  seventy  disciples  sent  forth  by 
our  Lord  himself  to  preach  the  gospel.  Baronius 
and  some  others  have  maintained,  that  Barnabas 
not  only  preached  the  gospel  in  Italy,  but  founded 
the  church  in  Milan,  of  which  they  say  he  was  the 
first  bishop.  That  this  opinion  rests  on  no  suffi- 
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cient  evidence  is  ably  shewn  by  the  candid  Tille- 
mont.  ( Memoires ,  &c.  vol.  i.  p.  657,  &c.)  Some 
other  fabulous  stories  concerning  Barnabas  are  re¬ 
lated  by  Alexander,  a  monk  of  Cyprus,  whose  age 
is  doubtful ;  by  Theodorus  Lector ;  and  in  the  Cle¬ 
mentina,  the  Recognitions  of  Clemens,  and  the 
spurious  Passio  Barnabae  in  Cypro ,  forged  in  the 
name  of  Mark. 

Tertullian,  in  his  treatise  “de  Pudicitia,”  ascribes 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  to  Barnabas ;  but  this 
opinion,  though  probably  shared  by  some  of  his 
contemporaries,  is  destitute  of  all  probability. 

A  gospel  ascribed  to  Barnabas  is  held  in  great 
reverence  among  the  Turks,  and  has  been  translated 
into  Italian,  Spanish,  and  English.  It  seems  to  be  the 
production  of  a  Gnostic,  disfigured  by  the  interpo¬ 
lations  of  some  Mohammedan  writer.  (Fabric.  Co- 
deoc  Apocryplius  Novi  Testament i.  Pars  Tertia,  pp. 
373-394  ;  White’s  Bampton  Lectures .) 

Respecting  the  epistle  attributed  to  Barnabas 
great  diversity  of  opinion  has  prevailed  from  the 
date  of  its  publication  by  Hugh  Menard,  in  1645, 
down  to  the  present  day.  The  external  evidence 
is  decidedly  in  favour  of  its  genuineness ;  for  the 
epistle  is  ascribed  to  Barnabas,  the  coadjutor  of 
Paul,  no  fewer  than  seven  times  by  Clemens  Alex- 
andrinus,  and  twice  by  Origen.  Eusebius  and  Je¬ 
rome,  however,  though  they  held  the  epistle  to  be 
a  genuine  production  of  Barnabas,  yet  did  not  ad¬ 
mit  it  into  the  canon.  When  we  come  to  examine 
the  contents  of  the  epistle,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  con¬ 
ceive  how  any  serious  believer  in  divine  revelation 
could  ever  think  of  ascribing  a  work  full  of  such 
gross  absurdities  and  blunders  to  a  teacher  endowed 
with  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  the  author’s  name  was  Barnabas,  and  that  the 
Alexandrian  fathers,  finding  its  contents  so  accord¬ 
ant  with  their  system  of  allegorical  interpretation, 
came  very  gladly  to  the  precipitate  conclusion  that 
it  was  composed  by  the  associate  of  Paul. 

This  epistle  is  found  in  several  Greek  manu¬ 
scripts  appended  to  Polycarp’s  Epistle  to  the  Phi- 
lippians.  An  old  Latin  translation  of  the  epistle  of 
Barnabas  was  found  in  the  abbey  of  Corbey ;  and, 
on  comparing  it  with  the  Greek  manuscripts,  it  was 
discovered  that  they  all  of  them  want  the  first  four 
chapters  and  part  of  the  fifth.  The  Latin  transla¬ 
tion,  on  the  other  hand,  is  destitute  of  the  last  four 
chapters  contained  in  the  Greek  codices.  An  edi¬ 
tion  of  this  epistle  was  prepared  by  Usher,  and 
printed  at  Oxford  ;  but  it  perished,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  a  few  pages,  in  the  great  fire  at  Oxford  in 
1644.  The  following  are  the  principal  editions: 
in  1645,  4to.  at  Paris;  this  edition  was  prepared 
by  Menard,  and  brought  out  after  his  death  by 
Luke  d’Acherry  ;  in  1646,  by  Isaac  Vossius,  ap¬ 
pended  to  his  edition  of  the  epistles  of  Ignatius ; 
in  1655,  4to.  at  Helmstadt,  edited  by  Mader;  in 
1672,  with  valuable  notes  by  the  editor,  in  Cotele- 
rius’s  edition  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers  :  it  is  includ¬ 
ed  in  both  of  Le  Clerc’s  republications  of  this  work; 
in  1680,  Isaac  Vossius’s  edition  was  republished; 
in  1685, 1  2mo.  at  Oxford,  an  edition  superintended 
by  Bishop  Fell,  and  containing  the  few  surviving 
fragments  of  Fisher’s  notes  ;  in  the  same  year,  in  the 
Varia  Sacra  of  Stephen  Le  Moyne  ;  the  first  volume 
containing  long  prolegomena,  and  the  second  pro¬ 
lix  but  very  learned  annotations  to  this  epistle  ; 
in  1746,  8vo.  in  Russel’s  edition  of  the  Apostolic 
Fathers  ;  in  1788,  in  the  first  volume  of  Gallandi's 
Bibliotheca  Patrum ;  in  1839,  8vo.  by  Hefele,  in 
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his  first,  and,  in  1842,  in  his  second  edition  of  the 
Patres  Apostolici.  In  English  we  have  one  transla¬ 
tion  of  this  epistle  by  Archbishop  Wake,  originally 
published  in  1693  and  often  reprinted.  Among  thd 
German  translations  of  it,  the  best  are  by  Rossler, 
in  the  first  volume  of  his  Bibliothek  der  Kirchenvater , 
and  by  Plefele,  in  his  Das  Sendschreiben  des  Apos- 
tels  Barnabas  aufs  Neue  untersucht ,  iibersetzt,  und 
erkl'drt ,  Tiibingen,  1840.  [J.  M.  M.] 

BARRUS,  T.  BETU'CIUS,  of  Asculum,  a 
town  in  Picenum,  is  described  by  Cicero  {Brut. 
46),  as  the  most  eloquent  of  all  orators  out  of 
Rome.  In  Cicero’s  time  several  of  his  orations 
delivered  at  Asculum  were  extant,  and  also  one 
against  Caepio,  which  was  spoken  at  Rome.  This 
Caepio  was  Q.  Servilius  Caepio,  who  perished  in 
the  social  war,  b.  c.  90.  [Caepio.] 

BARSANU'PHIUS  (B apaauo^tos),  a  monk 
of  Gaza,  about  548  a.  d.,  was  the  author  of  some 
works  on  aceticism,  which  are  preserved  in  MS. 
in  the  imperial  library  at  Vienna  and  the  royal 
library  at  Paris.  (Cave,  Hist.  Lit.  sub.  ann,)  [P.S.] 

BARSINE  (B apcrtvr)).  1.  Daughter  of  Arta- 
bazus,  the  satrap  of  Bithynia,  and  wife  of  Memnon 
the  Rhodian.  In  b.  c.  334,  the  year  of  Alexander’s 
invasion  of  Asia,  she  and  her  children  were  sent 
by  Memnon  to  Dareius  III.  as  hostages  for  his 
fidelity ;  and  in  the  ensuing  year,  when  Damascus 
was  betrayed  to  the  Macedonians,  she  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Alexander,  by  whom  she  became  the  mo¬ 
ther  of  a  son  named  Hercules.  On  Alexander’s 
death,  b.  c.  323,  a  claim  to  the  throne  on  this  boy’s 
behalf  was  unsuccessfully  urged  by  Nearchus. 
From  a  comparison  of  the  accounts  of  Diodorus 
and  Justin,  it  appears  that  he  was  brought  up  at 
Pergamus  under  his  mother’s  care,  and  that  she 
shared  his  fate  when  (b.  c.  309)  Polysperchon  was 
induced  by  Cassander  to  murder  him.  (Plut.  Alex. 
21,  Eum.  1  ;  Diod.  xvii.  23,  xx.  20,  28  ;  Curt, 
iii.  13.  §  14,  x.  6.  §  10  ;  Just.  xi.  10,  xiii.  2,  xv.  2; 
Paus.  ix.  7.)  Plutarch  {Eum.  l.c .)  mentions  a 
sister*  of  hers,  of  the  same  name,  whom  Alexan¬ 
der  gave  in  marriage  to  Eumenes  at  the  grand 
nuptials  at  Susa  in  b.  c.  324  ;  but  see  Arrian,  Anah. 
vii.  p.  148,  e. 

2.  Known  also  by  the  name  of  Stateira,  was  the 
elder  daughter  of  Dareius  III.,  and  became  the 
bride  of  Alexander  at  Susa,  b.  c.  324.  Within  a 
year  after  Alexander’s  death  she  was  treacherously 
murdered  by  Roxana,  acting  in  concert  with  the 
regent  Perdiccas,  through  fear  of  Barsine’s  giving 
birth  to  a  son  whose  claims  might  interfere  with 
those  of  her  own.  (Plut.  Alex.  70,  77;  Arr.  Anah. 
vii.  p.  148,  d. ;  Diod.  xvii.  107.)  Justin  (xi.  10) 
seems  to  confound  this  Barsine  with  the  one  men¬ 
tioned  above.  [E.  E.] 

BARSUMAS  or  BARSAUMAS,  bishop  of 
Nisibis  (435-485  a.  d.),  was  one  of  the  most  emi¬ 
nent  leaders  of  the  Nestorians.  His  efforts  gained 
for  Nestorianism  in  Persia  numerous  adherents, 
and  the  patronage  of  the  king,  Pherozes,  who,  at 
the  instigation  of  Barsumas,  expelled  from  his 
kingdom  the  opponents  of  the  Nestorians,  and  al¬ 
lowed  the  latter  to  erect  Seleuceia  and  Ctesiphon 
into  a  patriarchal  see.  He  was  the  author  of  some 
polemical  works,  which  are  lost.  He  must  not  be 
confounded  with  Barsumas,  an  abbot,  who  was 
condemned  for  Eutychianism  by  the  council  of 

*  Perhaps  a  half-sister,  a  daughter  of  Artabazus 
by  the  sister  of  Memnon  and  Mentor. 
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Chalcedon,  and  afterwards  spread  the  tenets  of 
Eutyches  through  Syria  and  Armenia,  about  A.  D. 
460.  (Asseman,  Biblioth.  Orient,  ii.  pp.  1-10,  and 
preliminary  Dissertation,  iii.  pt.  1.  p.  66.)  [P.S.] 

BARTHOLOMAEUS  (BapdoAogaios),  one  of 
the  twelve  apostles  of  our  Lord.  Eusebius  ( H .  E. 

1  v.  10)  informs  us,  that  when  Pantaenus  visited  the 
Indians,  he  found  in  their  possession  a  Hebrew 
Gospel  of  Matthew,  which  their  fathers  had  re¬ 
ceived  from  Bartholomew.  The  story  is  confirmed 
i  by  Jerome,  who  relates  that  this  Hebrew  Gospel 
j  was  brought  to  Alexandria  by  Pantaenus.  It  is 
not  very  easy  to  determine  who  these  Indians 
i  were;  but  Mosheim  and  Neander,  who  identify 
!  them  with  the  inhabitants  of  Arabia  Felix,  are 
probably  in  the  right.  The  time,  place,  and  man- 
-  ner  of  the  death  of  Bartholomew  are  altogether 
uncertain.  There  was  an  apocryphal  gospel  falsely 
attributed  to  him,  which  is  condemned  by  Pope 
Gelasius  in  his  decree  da  Libris  Apocryphis.  (Tille- 
mont,  Memoires ,  Spc.  vol.  i.  pp.  387 — 389,  642 — 
645.  Ed.  sec.  ;  Mosheim,  de  Rebus  Christianorum , 
Spa.  p.  205,  &c. ;  Neander,  Allgemeine  Geschichte , 
|c.  i.  p.  113.)  [J.  M.  M.] 

BARSAENTES  (Bapaa^rrjs),  or  BARZAEN- 
TUS  (Bap^aevros),  satrap  of  the  Arachoti  and 
'  Drangae,  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Guagamela, 

;  b.  c.  331,  and  after  the  defeat  of  the  Persian  army 
conspired  with  Bessus  against  Dareius.  He  was 
one  of  those  who  mortally  wounded  the  Persian 
king,  when  Alexander  was  in  pursuit  of  him  ; 
and  after  this  he  fled  to  India,  where,  however,  he 
was  seized  by  the  inhabitants  and  delivered  up  to 
Alexander,  who  put  him  to  death.  (Arrian,  Anab. 
iii.  8,  21,  25  ;  Diod.  xvii.  74  ;  Curt.  vi.  6,  viii. 
i  13.) 

BAR Y AXES  (Bapva^rjs),  a  Mede,  who 
i  assumed  the  sovereignty  during  Alexander’s  ab- 
l  sence  in  India,  but  was  seized  by  Atropates,  the 
I  satrap  of  Media,  and  put  to  death  by  Alexander, 
B.  e.  325.  (Arrian,  Anab.  vi.  29.) 

BARZANES  (B ap^uvys).  1.  One  of  the  early 
i  kings  of  Armenia  according  to  Diodorus  (ii.  1), 
who  makes  him  a  tributary  of  the  Assyrian  Ninus. 

2.  Appointed  satrap  of  the  Parthyaei  by  Bessus, 
b.  c.  330,  afterwards  fell  into  the  power  of  Alexan¬ 
der.  (Arrian,  Anab.  iv.  7.) 

BAS  (Bas),  king  of  Bithynia,  reigned  fifty 
years,  from  b.  c.  376  to  326,  and  died  at  the  age 
of  71.  He  succeeded  his  father  Boteiras,  and  was 
himself  succeeded  by  his  own  son  Zipoetes.  He 
defeated  Calantus,  the  general  of  Alexander,  and 
maintained  the  independence  of  Bithynia.  (Mem- 
non,  c.  20,  ed.  Orelli.) 

BASILEFDES  (BacnAAfirjs).  1.  A  Greek 
grammarian,  who  wrote  a  work  on  the  Dialect  of 
Homer  (n epl  Ae£ea>s  'O^pi/cfls),  of  which  an  epi¬ 
tome  was  made  by  Cratinus.  Both  works  are 
lost.  (Etymol.  Mag.  s.v.  ApifyAos.) 

2.  Of  Scythopolis,  a  Stoic  philosopher  mentioned 
by  Eusebius  ( Chron .  Arm.  p.  384,  ed.  Zohrab  and 
Mai)  and  Syncellus  (p.  351,  b.)  as  flourishing  un¬ 
der  Antoninus  Pius,  and  as  the  teacher  of  Yerus 
Caesar. 

3.  An  Epicurean  philosopher,  the  successor  of 
Dionysius.  (Diog.  Laert.  x.  25.) 

4.  Of  Alexandria,  was  one  of  the  earliest  and  most 
eminent  leaders  of  the  Gnostics.  The  time  when  he 
lived  is  not  ascertained  with  certainty,  but  it  was 
probably  about  120  a.  d.  He  professed  to  have 
received  from  Glaucias,  a  disciple  of  St.  Peter,  the 
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esoteric  doctrine  of  that  apostle.  (Clem.  Alex.  Strom. 
vii.  p.  765,  ed.  Potter.)  No  other  Christian  writer 
makes  any  mention  of  Glaucias.  Basileides  was 
the  disciple  of  Menander  and  the  fellow-disciple  of 
Saturninus.  He  is  said  to  have  spent  some  time 
at  Antioch  with  Saturninus,  when  the  latter  was 
commencing  his  heretical  teaching,  and  then  to 
have  proceeded  to  Persia,  where  he  sowed  the 
seeds  of  Gnosticism,  which  ripened  under  Manes. 
Thence  he  returned  to  Egypt,  and  publicly  taught 
his  heretical  doctrines  at  Alexandria.  He  appears 
to  have  lived  till  after  the  accession  of  Antoninus 
Pius  in  1 38  a.  d.  He  made  additions  to  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  Menander  and  Saturninus.  A  complete 
account  of  his  system  of  theology  and  cosmogony 
is  given  by  Mosheim  ( Eccles .  Hist.  bk.  i.  pt.  ii. 
c.  5.  §§  11-13,  and  de  Reb.  Christ,  ante  Constant. 
pp.  342-361),  Lardner  ( History  of  Heretics ,  bk.  ii. 
c.  2),  and  Walch.  (Hist,  der  Ketzer.  i.  281-309.) 
Basileides  was  the  author  of  Commentaries  on  the 
Gospel ,  in  twenty-four  books,  fragments  of  which 
are  preserved  in  Grabe,  Spicileg,  ii.  p.  39.  Origen, 
Ambrose,  and  Jerome  mention  a  “  gospel  of  Basi¬ 
leides,”  which  may  perhaps  mean,  nothing  more 
than  his  Commentaries. 

5.  Bishop  of  the  Libyan  Pentapolis,  was  a  con¬ 
temporary  and  friend  of  Dionysius  of  Alexandria, 
to  whom  he  wrote  letters  “  on  the  time  of  our 
Lord’s  resurrection,  and  at  what  hour  of  that  day 
the  antepaschal  fast  should  cease.”  The  letters  of 
Basileides  are  lost,  but  the  answers  of  Dionysius 
remain.  Cave  says,  that  Basileides  seems  to  have 
been  an  Egyptian  by  birth,  and  he  places  him  at 
the  year  256  a.  d.  (Hist.  Litt.  sub.  ann.)  [P.  S.] 

BASILIA'NUS,  prefect  of  Egypt  at  the  assas¬ 
sination  of  Caracalla  and  the  elevation  of  Macrinus, 
by  whom  he  was  nominated  to  the  command  of 
the  praetorians.  Before  setting  out  to  assume  his 
office,  he  put  to  death  certain  messengers  despatched 
by  Elagabalus  to  publish  his  claims  and  proclaim 
his  accession  ;  but  soon  after,  upon  hearing  of  the 
success  of  the  pretender  and  the  overthrow  of  his 
patron,  he  fled  to  Italy,  where  he  was  betrayed  by 
a  friend,  seized,  and  sent  off  to  the  new  emperor, 
at  that  time  wintering  in  Nicomedeia.  Upon  his 
arrival,  he  was  slain  by  the  orders  of  the  prince, 
A.  d.  213.  (Dion  Cass,  lxxviii.  35.)  [W.  R.] 

BASILICA.  [Praxilla.] 

BASI'LACAS.  [Nicephorus  Basilicas.] 

BASI'L I C US  (Bonn  At/cos),  a  rhetorician  and 
sophist  of  Nicomedeia.  As  we  know  that  he  was 
one  of  the  teachers  of  Apsines  of  Gadara,  he  must 
have  lived  about  a.  d.  200.  He  was  the  author  of 
several  rhetorical  works,  among  which  are  specified 
one  7 repl  tuv  Sid  r cor  Ae£ea>p  ax7)* aarcop,  a  second 
-rrepl  pTjTopiKrjs  trapaaKevrjs,  a  third  irepl  daKrjaeus, 
and  a  fourth  Trepl  yeraTroiricreus.  (Suidas,  s.  vv. 
BaaiAiuos  and  ’Aif/ln ]s;  Eudoc.  p.  93.)  [L.  S.] 

BASI'LIDES.  1.  A  priest,  who  predicted  suc¬ 
cess  to  Vespasian  as  he  was  sacrificing  on  mount 
Carmel.  (Tac .Hist.  ii.  78.) 

2.  An  Egyptian  of  high  rank,  who  is  related  to 
have  appeared  miraculously  to  Vespasian  in  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Serapis  at  Alexandria.  (Tac. 
Hist.  iv.  82 ;  Sueton.  Vesp.  7.)  Suetonius  calls 
him  a  freedman ;  but  the  reading  is  probably  cor¬ 
rupt. 

BASI'LIDES,  a  jurist,  contemporary  with  Jus¬ 
tinian,  and  one  of  a  commission  of  ten  employed 
by  the  emperor  to  compile  the  first  code,  which 
was  afterwards  suppressed,  and  gave  place  to  the 
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Codex  repetitae  praelectionis.  In  the  first  and  se¬ 
cond  prefaces  to  the  code  the  names  of  the  commis¬ 
sioners  are  mentioned  in  the  following  order : — 
Joannes,  Leontius,  Phocas,  Basileides,  Thomas, 
Tribonianus,  Constantinus,  Theophilus,  Dioscurus, 
Praesentinus.  From  the  same  sources  it  appears 
that  before  528,  Basileides  had  been  praefectus 
praetorio  of  the  East,  and  invested  with  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  patricius,  and  that  in  529  he  was  PP.  of 
Illyricum.  [J.  T.  G  ] 

BASILI'NA,  the  mother  of  Julian  the  apostate, 
being  the  second  wife  of  Julius  Constantius,  bro¬ 
ther  of  Constantine  the  Great.  She  is  believed  to 
have  been  the  daughter  of  Anicius  Julianus,  consul 
in  A.  d.  322,  and  afterwards  prefect  of  the  city. 
Her  marriage  took  place  at  Constantinople,  and  she 
died  in  331,  a  few  months  after  the  birth  of  her 
only  son.  From  this  princess  the  city  of  Basilino- 
polis  in  Bithynia  received  its  name.  (Ammian. 
Marcellin.  xxv.  3 ;  Liban.  Or  at.  xii.  p.  262 ;  Not.  eccl. 
Hierocl.  p.  692.)  See  the  genealogical  table  prefixed 
to  the  article  Constantinus  Magnus.  [W.  R.] 

BA'SILIS  (BacnAis),  a  Greek  writer  of  uncer¬ 
tain  date,  the  author  of  a  work  on  India  (TriJi/ca), 
of  which  the  second  book  is  quoted  by  Athenaeus. 
(ix.  p.  390,  b.)  He  also  seems  to  have  written  on 
Aethiopia,  as  he  gave  an  account  of  the  size  of  the 
country.  (Plin.  H.  N.  vi.  29.  s.  35.)  He  is  men¬ 
tioned  by  Agatharchides  among  the  writers  on  the 
east.  (Ap.  Phot.  p.  454,  b.  34,  ed.  Bekker,  who 
calls  him  Basileus.) 

BASILI'SCUS  (BcunAiV/cos),  usurper  of  the 
throne  of  Constantinople,  was  the  brother  of  the 
empress  Verina,  the  wife  of  Leo  I.,  who  conferred 
upon  his  brother-in-law  the  dignities  of  patrician 
and  “dux”  or  commander-in-chief  in  Thrace.  In 
this  country  Basiliscus  made  a  successful  campaign 
against  the  Bulgarians  in  A.  D.  463.  In  468,  he 
was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  famous 
expedition  against  Carthage,  then  the  residence  of 
Genseric,  king  of  the  Vandals — one  of  the  greatest 
military  undertakings  which  is  recorded  in  the  an¬ 
nals  of  history.  The  plan  was  concerted  between 
Leo  I.  Anthemius,  emperor  of  the  West,  and  Mar- 
cellinus,  who  enjoyed  independence  in  Illyricum. 
Basiliscus  was  ordered  to  sail  direct  to  Carthage, 
and  his  operations  were  preceded  by  those  of  Mar- 
cellinus,  who  attacked  and  took  Sardinia,  while  a 
third  army,  commanded  by  Heraclius  of  Edessa, 
landed  on  the  Libyan  coast  east  of  Carthage,  and 
made  rapid  progress.  It  appears  that  the  combined 
forces  met  in  Sicily,  whence  the  three  fleets  started 
at  different  periods.  The  number  of  ships  and 
troops  under  the  command  of  Basiliscus,  and  th® 
expenses  of  the  expedition  have  been  differently 
calculated  by  different  historians.  Both  were  enor¬ 
mous  ;  but  while  we  must  reject  the  account  of 
Nicephorus  Gregoras,  who  speaks  of  one  hundred 
thousand  ships,  as  either  an  error  of  the  copyists 
or  a  gross  exaggeration,  everything  makes  us 
believe  that  Cedrenus  is  correct  in  saying  that  the 
fleet  that  attacked  Carthage  consisted  of  eleven 
hundred  and  thirteen  ships,  having  each  one  hun¬ 
dred  men  on  board.  Sardinia  and  Libya  were 
already  conquered  by  Marcellinus  and  Heraclius 
when  Basiliscus  cast  anchor  off  the  Promontorium 
Mercurii,  now  cape  Bon,  opposite  Sicily.  Genseric, 
terrified,  or  feigning  to  be  so,  spoke  of  submission, 
and  requested  Basiliscus  to  allow  him  five  days  in 
order  to  draw  up  the  conditions  of  a  peace  which 
promised  to  be  one  of  the  most  glorious  for  the 
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Roman  arms.  During  the  negotiations,  Genseric 
assembled  his  ships,  and  suddenly  attacked  the 
Roman  fleet,  which  was  unprepared  for  a  general 
engagement.  Basiliscus  fled  in  the  heat  of  the 
battle ;  his  lieutenant,  Joannes,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  warriors  of  his  time,  when  overpow¬ 
ered  by  the  Vandals,  refused  the  pardon  that  was 
promised  him,  and  with  his  heavy  armour  leaped 
overboard,  and  drowned  himself  in  the  sea.  One 
half  of  the  Roman  ships  was  burnt,  sunk,  or 
taken,  the  other  half  followed  the  fugitive  Basilis¬ 
cus.  The  whole  expedition  had  failed.  After  his 
arrival  at  Constantinople,  Basiliscus  hid  himself  in 
the  church  of  St.  Sophia,  in  order  to  escape  the 
wrath  of  the  people  and  the  revenge  of  the  emperor, 
but  he  obtained  his  pardon  by  the  mediation  of 
Verina,  and  he  was  punished  merely  with  banish¬ 
ment  to  Heraclea  in  Thrace. 

Basiliscus  is  generally  represented  as  a  good  ge¬ 
neral,  though  easily  deceived  by  stratagems  ;  and  it 
may  therefore  be  possible  that  he  had  suffered  him¬ 
self  to  be  surprised  by  Genseric.  The  historians 
generally  speak  ambiguously,  saying  that  he  was 
either  a  dupe  or  a  traitor ;  and  there  is  much 
ground  to  believe  that  he  had  concerted  a  plan 
with  Aspar  to  ruin  Leo  by  causing  the  failure  of 
the  expedition.  This  opinion  gains  further  strength 
by  the  fact,  that  Basiliscus  aspired  to  the  imperial 
dignity,  which,  however,  he  was  unable  to  obtain 
during  the  vigorous  government  of  Leo.  No 
sooner  had  Leo  died  (474),  than  Basiliscus  and 
Verina,  Leo’s  widow,  conspired  against  his  fee¬ 
ble  successor,  Zeno,  who  was  driven  out  and  de¬ 
posed  in  the  following  year.  It  seems  that  Ve¬ 
rina  intended  to  put  her  lover,  Priscus,  on  the 
throne :  but  Basiliscus  had  too  much  authority  in 
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the  army,  and  succeeded  in  being  proclaimed  em¬ 
peror.  (October  or  November,  475.)  His  reign 
was  short.  He  conferred  the  title  of  Augusta  upon 
his  wife,  Zenonida ;  he  created  his  son,  Marcus, 
Caesar,  and  afterwards  Augustus  ;  and  he  patro¬ 
nised  the  Euty chians  in  spite  of  the  decisions  of 
the  council  of  Chalcedon.  During  his  reign  a  dread¬ 
ful  conflagration  destroyed  a  considerable  part  of 
Constantinople,  and  amongst  other  buildings  the 
great  library  with  120,000  volumes.  His  rapacity 
and  the  want  of  union  among  his  adherents  caused 
his  ruin,  which  was  accelerated  by  the  activity  of 
Zeno,  his  wife,  the  empress  Ariadne,  and  generally 
all  their  adherents.  Illus,  the  general  despatched 
by  Basiliscus  against  Zeno,  who  had  assembled 
some  forces  in  Cilicia  and  Isauria,  had  no  sooner 
heard  that  the  Greeks  were  dissatisfied  with  the 
usurper,  than  he  and  his  army  joined  the  party  of 
Zeno ;  and  his  successor,  Armatius  or  Harmatus, 
the  nephew  of  Basiliscus,  either  followed  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  Illus,  or  at  least  allowed  Zeno  to  march 
unmolested  upon  Constantinople.  Basiliscus  was 
surprised  in  his  palace,  and  Zeno  sent  him  and  his  i 
family  to  Cappadocia,  where  they  were  imprisoned  , 
in  a  stronghold,  the  name  of  which  was  perhaps  i 
Cucusus.  Food  having  been  refused  them,  Basi¬ 
liscus,  his  wife,  and  children  perished  by  hunger 
and  cold  in  the  winter  of  477-478,  several  months  i 
after  his  fall,  which  took  place  in  June  or  July, 
477.  (Zonaras,  xiv.  1,  2;  Procop.  De  Bell.  land. 
i.  6,  7  ;  Theophanes,  pp.  97-107,  ed.  Paris;  Ce-  ■ 
drenus,  pp.  349-50,  ed.  Paris.  Jornandes,  de  Reyn.  I 
Succ.  pp.  58,  59,  ed.  Lindenbrog,  says,  that  Car- 1 
thage  was  in  an  untenable  position,  and  that  i 
Basiliscus  was  bribed  by  Genseric.)  [W.  P.J  t 
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BASI'LIUS  (Baai\e(os  and  BatrfAios),  commonly 
called  BASIL.  1.  Bishop  of  Ancyra  (a.  d.  336- 
360),  originally  a  physician,  was  one  of  the  chief 
leaders  of  the  Semi-Arian  party,  and  the  founder 
of  a  sect  of  Arians  which  was  named  after  him. 
He  was  held  in  high  esteem  by  the  emperor  Con- 
stantius,  and  is  praised  for  his  piety  and  learning 
by  Socrates  and  Sozomen.  He  was  engaged  in 
perpetual  controversies  both  with  the  orthodox  and 
with  the  ultra  Arians.  His  chief  opponent  was 
Acacius,  through  whose  influence  Basil  was  de¬ 
posed  by  the  synod  of  Constantinople  (a.  d.  360), 
and  banished  to  Illyricum.  He  wrote  against  his 
predecessor  Marcellus,  and  a  work  on  Virginity. 
His  works  are  lost.  (Hieron.  de  Vir.  Illust.  89  ; 
Epiphan.  Haeres.  lxxiii.  1  ;  Socrates,  H.  E.  ii. 
30,  42  ;  Sozomen,  H.  E.  ii.  43.) 

2.  Bishop  of  Caesareia  in  Cappadocia,  com¬ 
monly  called  Basil  the  Great,  was  born  a.  d.  329, 
j  .of  a  noble  Christian  family  which  had  long  been 
settled  at  Caesareia,  and  some  members  of  which 
had  suffered  in  the  Maximinian  persecution.  His 
father,  also  named  Basil,  was  an  eminent  advocate 
and  teacher  of  rhetoric  at  Caesareia  :  his  mother’s 
name  was  Emmelia.  He  was  brought  up  in  the 
principles  of  the  Christian  faith  partly  by  his  pa¬ 
rents,  but  chiefly  by  his  grandmother,  Macrina, 
who  resided  at  Neocaesareia  in  Pontus,  and  had 
been  a  hearer  of  Gregory  Thaumaturgus,  bishop  of 
that  city.  His  education  was  continued  at  Caesa¬ 
reia  in  Cappadocia,  and  then  at  Constantinople. 
Here,  according  to  some  accounts,  or,  according  to 
others,  at  Antioch,  he  studied  under  Libanius. 
The  statements  of  ancient  writers  on  this  matter 
are  confused  ;  but  we  learn  from  a  correspondence 
between  Libanius  and  Basil,  that  they  were  ac¬ 
quainted  when  Basil  was  a  young  man.  The 
genuineness  of  these  letters  has  been  doubted  by 
Gamier,  but  on  insufficient  grounds.  From  Con¬ 
stantinople  he  proceeded  to  Athens,  where  he  stu¬ 
died  for  four  years  (351-355  a.  d.),  chiefly  under 
tire  sophists  Himerius  and  Proaeresius.  Among  his 
fellow-students  were  the  emperor  Julian  and  Gre¬ 
gory  Nazianzen.  The  latter,  who  was  also  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Cappadocia,  and  had  been  Basil’s  school¬ 
fellow,  now  became,  and  remained  throughout  life, 
his  most  intimate  friend.  It  is  said,  that  he  per¬ 
suaded  Basil  to  remain  at  Athens  when  the  latter 
was  about  to  leave  the  place  in  disgust,  and  that 
the  attachment  and  piety  of  the  two  friends  be¬ 
came  the  talk  of  all  the  city.  Basil’s  success  in 
study  was  so  great,  that  even  before  he  reached 
Athens  his  fame  had  preceded  him  ;  and  in  the 
schools  of  that  city  he  was  surpassed  by  no  one,  if 
we  may  believe  his  friend  Gregory,  in  rhetoric, 
philosophy,  and  science.  At  the  end  of  355,  he 
returned  to  Caesareia  in  Cappadocia,  where  he  be¬ 
gan  to  plead  causes  with  great  success.  He  soon, 
however,  abandoned  his  profession,  in  order  to  de¬ 
vote  himself  to  a  religious  life,  having  been  urged 
to  this  course  by  the  persuasions  and  example  of 
his  sister  Macrina.  The  more  he  studied  the  Bible 
the  more  did  he  become  convinced  of  the  excellence 
of  a  life  of  poverty  and  seclusion  from  the  world. 
About  the  year  357,  he  made  a  journey  through 
Syria,  Palestine,  and  Egypt,  in  order  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  monastic  life  as  practised  in 
those  countries.  On  his  return  from  this  journey 
(358),  he  retired  to  a  mountain  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  Iris,  near  Neocaesareia,  and  there  lived 
as  a  recluse  for  thirteen  years.  On  the  opposite 
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bank  of  the  river  was  a  small  estate  belonging  to 
his  family,  where  his  mother  and  sister,  with  some 
chosen  companions,  lived  in  religious  seclusion  from 
the  world.  Basil  assembled  round  him  a  com¬ 
pany  of  monks,  and  was  soon  joined  by  his  friend 
Gregory.  Their  time  was  spent  in  manual  la¬ 
bour,  in  the  religious  exercises  of  singing,  prayer, 
and  watching,  and  more  especially  in  the  study 
of  the  Scriptures,  with  the  comments  of  Chris¬ 
tian  writers.  Their  favourite  writer  appears  to 
have  been  Origen,  from  whose  works  they  col¬ 
lected  a  body  of  extracts  under  the  title  of  Pliilo- 
calia  ((piXoKaXia').  Basil  also  composed  a  code  of 
regulations  for  the  monastic  life.  He  wrote  many 
letters  of  advice  and  consolation,  and  made  journeys 
through  Pontus  for  the  purpose  of  extending  mo- 
nasticism,  which  owed  its  establishment  in  central 
Asia  mainly  to  his  exertions. 

In  the  year  359,  Basil  was  associated  with  his 
namesake  of  Ancyra  and  Eustathius  of  Sebaste  in 
an  embassy  to  Constantinople,  in  order  to  gain  the 
emperor’s  confirmation  of  the  decrees  of  the  synod 
of  Seleuceia,  by  which  the  Homoiousians  had  con¬ 
demned  the  Anomoians  ;  but  he  took  only  a  silent 
part  in  the  embassy.  He  had  before  this  time,  but 
how  long  we  do  not  know,  been  appointed  reader 
in  the  church  at  Caesareia  by  the  bishop  Dianius, 
and  he  had  also  received  deacon’s  orders  from  Me- 
letius,  bishop  of  Antioch.  In  the  following  year 
(360)  Basil  withdrew  from  Caesareia  and  returned 
to  his  monastery,  because  Dianius  had  subscribed 
the  Arian  confession  of  the  synod  of  Ariminum. 
Here  (361)  he  received  a  letter  from  the  emperor  . 
Julian,  containing  an  invitation  to  court,  which 
Basil  refused  on  account  of  the  emperor’s  apostacy. 
Other  letters  followed ;  and  it  is  probable  that 
Basil  would  have  suffered  martyrdom  had  it  not  been 
for  Julian’s  sudden  death.  In  the  following  year 
(362),  Dianius,  on  his  death  bed,  recalled  Basil  to 
Caesareia,  and  his  successor  Eusebius  ordained  him 
as  a  presbyter;  but  shortly  afterwards  (364),  Eu¬ 
sebius  deposed  him,  for  some  unknown  reason. 
Basil  retired  once  more  to  the  wilderness,  accom¬ 
panied  by  Gregory  Nazianzen.  Encouraged  by 
this  division,  the  Arians,  who  had  acquired  new 
strength  from  the  accession  of  Valens,  commenced 
an  attack  on  the  church  at  Caesareia.  Basil  had 
been  their  chief  opponent  there,  having  written  a 
work  against  Eunomius ;  and  now  his  loss  was  so 
severely  felt,  that  Eusebius,  availing  himself  of  the 
mediation  of  Gregory  Nazianzen,  recalled  Basil  to 
Caesareia,  and,  being  himself  but  little  of  a  theo¬ 
logian,  entrusted  to  him  almost  the  entire  manage¬ 
ment  of  ecclesiastical  affairs.  (365.)  Basil’s  learn¬ 
ing  and  eloquence,  his  zeal  for  the  Catholic  faith, 
and,  above  all,  his  conduct  in  a  famine  which  hap¬ 
pened  in  Cappadocia  (367,  368),  when  he  devoted 
his  whole  fortune  to  relieve  the  sufferers,  gained 
him  such  general  popularity,  that  upon  the  death 
of  Eusebius,  in  the  year  37 0,  he  was  chosen  in  his 
place  bishop  of  Caesareia.  In  virtue  of  this  office, 
he  became  also  metropolitan  of  Caesareia  and  ex¬ 
arch  of  Pontus.  He  still  retained  his  monastic 
habit  and  his  ascetic  mode  of  life.  The  chief  fea¬ 
tures  of  his  administration  were  his  care  for  the 
poor,  for  whom  he  built  houses  at  Caesareia  and 
the  other  cities  in  his  province ;  his  restoration  of 
church  discipline  ;  his  strictnes§  in  examining  can¬ 
didates  for  orders  ;  his  efforts  for  church  union  both 
in  the  East  and  West ;  his  defence  of  his  authority 
against  Anthimus  of  Tyana,  whose  see  was  raised 
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to  a  second  metropolis  of  Cappadocia  by  Valens  ;  and 
his  defence  of  orthodoxy  against  the  powerful  Arian 
and  Semi- Arian  bishops  in  his  neighbourhood,  and 
against  Modestus,  the  prefect  of  Cappadocia,  and 
the  emperor  Valens  himself.  He  died  on  the  1st 
of  January,  379  a.  d.,  worn  out  by  his  ascetic 
life,  and  was  buried  at  Caesareia.  His  epitaph  by 
Gregory  Nazianzen  is  still  extant.  The  following 
are  his  chief  works  :  1.  Els  r-rju  i^arjfxspou,  Nine 

Homilies  on  the  Six  Days’  Work.  2.  XVII.  Ho¬ 
milies  on  the  Psalms.  3.  XXXI.  Homilies  on 
various  subjects.  4.  Two  Books  on  Baptism. 
5.  On  true  Virginity.  6.  Commentary  (ipp.r)veia 
or  e^ypais)  on  the  first  XVI.  chapters  of  Isaiah. 
7.  ’ APTipprjTLKOS  tov  d,TTo\oyr]TLKOv  tov  SvcrcreSovs 
E vvo/uov,  An  Answer  to  the  Apology  of  the  Arian 
Eunomius.  8.  Ilepl  tov  ayiov  i rreu^iaros,  a  Trea¬ 
tise  on  the  Holy  Spirit,  addressed  to  Eunomius  :  its 
genuineness  is  doubted  by  Gamier.  9.  'Aan^TiKa, 
ascetic  writings.  Under  this  title  are  included  his 
work  on  Christian  Morals  (yflt/ca),  his  monastic 
rules,  and  several  other  treatises  and  sermons. 
10.  Letters.  11.  A  Liturgy.  His  minor  works 
and  those  falsely  ascribed  to  him  are  enumerated 
by  Fabricius  and  Cave.  The  first  complete  edition 
of  Basil’s  works  was  published  at  Basel  in  1551 ;  the 
most  complete  is  that  by  Gamier,  3  vols.  fol.  Paris, 
1721 — 1730.  (Gregor.  Nazian.  Orat.  in  Laud. 
Basilii  M. ;  Gregor.  Nyss.  Vit.  S.  Macrinae ; 
Gamier,  Vita,  S.  Basilii;  Socrates,  H.  E.  iv.  26  ; 
Sozomen,  H.  E.  vi.  17;  Rufinus,  H.  E.  xi.  9 ; 
Suidas,  s.  v.  BatriAeios.) 

3.  Of  Cilicia  (o'  KiAi|),  was  the  author  of  a 
history  of  the  Church,  of  which  Photius  gives  a 
short  account  (Cod.  42),  a  work  against  John  of 
Scythopolis  (Phot.  Cod.  107),  and  one  against 
Archelaus,  bishop  of  Colonia  in  Armenia.  (Suidas, 
s.  v.)  He  lived  under  the  emperor  Anastasius, 
was  presbyter  at  Antioch  about  497  a.  d.,  and 
afterwards  bishop  of  Irenopolis  in  Cilicia. 

4.  Bishop  of  Seleuceia  in  Isauria  from  448 

till  after  458,  distinguished  himself  by  taking  al¬ 
ternately  both  sides  in  the  Eutychian  controversy. 
His  works  are  published  with  those  of  Gregory 
Thaumaturgus,  in  the  Paris  edition  of  1622.  He 
must  not  be  confounded  with  Basil,  the  friend  of 
Chrysostom,  as  is  done  by  Photius.  (Cod.  168, 
p.  116,  ed.  Bekker.)  [P.  S.] 

BASTLIUS  I.,  MA'CEDO  (Ba<ri\ eios  6  Ma- 
/ceSoU),  emperor  of  the  East,  one  of  the  most  ex¬ 
traordinary  characters  recorded  in  history,  ascended 
the  throne  after  a  series  of  almost  incredible  adven¬ 
tures.  He  was  probably  born  in  a.  d.  826,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  the  descendant  of  a  prince  of  the 
house  of  the  Arsacidae,  who  fled  to  Greece,  and 
was  invested  with  large  estates  in  Thrace  by  the 
emperor  Leo  I.  Thrax.  (451 — 474.)  There  were 
probably  two  Arsacidae  who  settled  in  Thrace, 
Chlienes  and  Artabanus.  The  father  of  Basil, 
however,  was  a  small  landowner,  the  family  having 
gradually  lost  their  riches  ;  but  his  mother  is  said 
to  have  been  a  descendant  of  Constantine  the  Great. 
At  an  early  age,  Basil  was  made  prisoner  by  a 
party  of  Bulgarians,  and  carried  into  their  country, 
where  he  was  educated  as  a  slave.  He  was  ran¬ 
somed  several  years  afterwards,  arrived  at  Constan¬ 
tinople  a  destitute  lad,  and  was  found  asleep  on  the 
steps  ot  the  churcji  of  St.  Diomede.  His  naked 
beauty  attracted  the  attention  of  a  monk,  on  whose 
recommendation  he  was  presented  to  Theophilus, 
surnamed  the  Little,  a  cousin  of  the  emperor  Theo- 
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philus  (829-842),  \vho,  a  diminutive  man  himself, 
liked  to  be  surrounded  by  tall  and  handsome  foot¬ 
men.  Such  was  Basil,  who,  having  accompanied 
his  master  to  Greece,  was  adopted  by  a  rich 
widow  at  Patras.  Her  wealth  enabled  him  to 
purchase  large  estates  in  Macedonia,  whence  he 
derived  his  surname  Macedo,  unless  it  be  true  that 
it  was  given  him  on  account  of  his  pretended  de¬ 
scent,  on  his  mother’s  side,  either  from  Alexander 
the  Great  or  his  father,  Philip  of  Macedonia,  which 
however  seems  to  be  little  better  than  a  fable.  He 
continued  to  attend  the  little  Theophilus,  and  after 
the  accession  of  Michael  III.  in  842,  attracted  the 
attention  of  this  emperor  by  vanquishing  in  single 
combat  a  giant  Bulgarian,  who  was  reputed  to  be 
the  first  pugilist  of  his  time.  In  854  Michael  ap¬ 
pointed  him  his  chief  chamberlain  ;  and  the  ambi¬ 
tion  of  Basil  became  so  conspicuous,  that  the  cour¬ 
tiers  used  to  say  that  he  was  the  lion  who  would 
devour  them  all.  Basil  was  married  to  one  Maria, 
by  whom  he  had  a  son,  Constantine  ;  but,  in  order 
to  make  his  fortune,  he  repudiated  his  wife,  and 
married  Eudoxia  Ingerina,  the  concubine  of  the 
emperor,  who  took  in  exchange  Thecla,  the  sister 
of  Basil.  The  marriage  was  celebrated  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  865  ;  and  in  September,  866,  Ingerina  became 
the  mother  of  Leo,  afterwards  emperor.  The  in¬ 
fluence  of  Basil  increased  daily,  and  he  was  daring 
enough  to  form  a  conspiracy  against  the  emperor’s 
uncle,  Bardus,  upon  whom  the  dignity  of  Caesar 
had  been  conferred,  and  who  was  assassinated  in 
the  presence  of  Michael. 

A  short  time  afterwards,  Basil  was  created  Au¬ 
gustus,  and  the  administration  of  the  empire  de¬ 
volved  upon  him,  Michael  being  unable  to  conduct 
it  on  account  of  his  drunkenness  and  other  vices. 
The  emperor  became  nevertheless  jealous  of  his 
associate,  and  resolved  upon  his  ruin  ;  but  he  was 
prevented  from  carrying  his  plan  into  execution  by 
the  bold  energy  of  Basil,  by  whose  contrivance 
Michael  was  murdered  after  a  debauch  on  the  24th 
of  September,  867. 

Basil,  who  succeeded  him  on  the  throne,  was  no 
general,  but  a  bold,  active  man,  whose  intelligence 
was  of  a  superior  kind,  though  his  character  was 
stained  with  many  a  vice,  which  he  had  learned 
during  the  time  of  his  slavery  among  the  barbarians 
and  of  his  courtiership  at  Constantinople.  The 
famous  patriarch  Photius  having  caused  those  re¬ 
ligious  troubles  for  which  his  name  is  so  conspi¬ 
cuous  in  ecclesiastical  and  political  history,  Basil 
instantly  removed  him  from  the  see  of  Constanti¬ 
nople,  and  put  Ignatius  in  his  place.  He  likewise 
ordered  a  campaign  to  be  undertaken  against  the 
warlike  sect  of  the  Paulicians,  whom  his  generals 
brought  to  obedience.  A  still  greater  danger  arose 
from  the  Arabs,  who,  during  the  reign  of  the  in¬ 
competent  Michael  III.,  had  made  great  progress  in 
Asia  and  Europe.  Basil,  who  knew  how  to  choose 
good  generals,  forced  the  Arabs  to  renounce  the 
siege  of  Ragusa.  In  872,  he  accompanied  his 
Asiatic  army,  which  crossed  the  Euphrates  and 
defeated  the  Arabs  in  many  engagements,  especi¬ 
ally  in  Cilicia  in  875.  In  877  the  patriarch  Igna¬ 
tius  died,  and  Photius  succeeded  in  resuming  his 
former  dignity,  under  circumstances  the  narrative 
of  which  belongs  to  the  life  of  Photius.  The 
success  which  the  Greek  arms  had  obtained  against 
the  Arabs,  encouraged  Basil  to  form  the  plan  of 
driving  them  out  of  Italy,  the  southern  part  of 
which,  as  well  as  Sicily  and  Syracuse,  they  had 
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gradually  conquered  during  the  ninth  century. 
They  had  also  laid  siege  to  Chalcis  ;  but  there 
they  were  defeated  with  great  loss,  and  the  Greeks 
burnt  the  greater  part  of  their  fleet  off  Creta.  Af¬ 
ter  these  successes,  Basil  sent  an  army  to  Italy, 
which  was  commanded  by  Procopius  and  his  lieu¬ 
tenant  Leo.  Procopius  defeated  the  Arabs  wher¬ 
ever  he  met  them ;  but  his  glory  excited  the  jea¬ 
lousy  of  Leo,  who  abandoned  Procopius  in  the  heat 
of  a  general  action.  Procopius  was  killed  while 
endeavouring  to  rouse  the  spirit  of  his  soldiers, 
who  hesitated  when  they  beheld  the  defection  of 
Leo.  Notwithstanding  these  unfavourable  occur¬ 
rences,  the  Greeks  carried  the  day.  Basil  imme¬ 
diately  recalled  Leo,  who  was  mutilated  and  sent 
into  exile.  The  new  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Greek  army  in  Italy  was  Stephanus  Maxentius, 
an  incompetent  general,  who  was  soon  superseded 
in  his  command  by  Nicephorus  Phocas,  the  grand¬ 
father  of  Nicephorus  Phocas  who  became  emperor 
in  963.  This  happened  in  885  ;  and  in  one  cam¬ 
paign  Nicephorus  Phocas  expelled  the  Arabs  from 
the  continent  of  Italy,  and  forced  them  to  content 
themselves  with  Sicily. 

About  879,  Basil  lost  his  eldest  son,  Constantine. 
His  second  son,  Leo,  who  succeeded  Basil  as  Leo 
VI.  Philosophus,  was  for  some  time  the  favourite 
of  his  father,  till  one  Santabaren  succeeded  in 
kindling  jealousy  between  the  emperor  and  his  son. 
Leo  was  in  danger  of  being  put  to  death  for  crimes 
which  he  had  never  committed,  when  Basil  disco¬ 
vered  that  he  had  been  abused  by  a  traitor.  San¬ 
tabaren  was  punished  (885),  and  the  good  under¬ 
standing  between  Basil  and  Leo  was  no  more 
troubled.  In  the  month  of  February,  886,  Basil 
was  wounded  by  a  stag  while  hunting,  and  died 
in  consequence  of  his  wounds  on  the  1st  of  March 
of  the  same  year. 

Basil  was  one  of  the  greatest  emperors  of  the 
East ;  he  was  admired  and  respected  by  his  sub¬ 
jects  and  the  nations  of  Europe.  The  weak  go¬ 
vernment  of  Michael  III.  had  been  universally 
despised,  and  the  empire  under  him  was  on  the 
brink  of  ruin,  through  external  enemies  and  inter¬ 
nal  troubles.  Basil  left  it  to  his  son  in  a  flourish¬ 
ing  state,  with  a  well  organised  administration, 
and  increased  by  considerable  conquests.  As  a 
legislator,  Basil  is  known  for  having  begun  a  new 
collection  of  the  laws  of  the  Eastern  empire,  the 
BacriXiical  Atara|eis,  “ Constitutions  Basilicae,”  or 
simply  “Basilica,”  which  were  finished  by  his  son 
Leo,  and  afterwards  augmented  by  Constantine 
Porphyrogeneta.  The  bibliographical  history  of  this 
code  belongs  to  the  history  of  Leo  VI.  Philosophus. 
(See  Diet,  of  Ant.  s.  v.  Basilica.)  The  reign  of 
Basil  is  likewise  distinguished  by  the  propagation 
of  the  Christian  religion  in  Bulgaria,  a  most  im¬ 
portant  event  for  the  future  history  of  the  East. 

Basil  is  the  author  of  a  small  work,  entitled 
KecpaAaia  irapaiveriKa  £</.  irpos  rov  iavrov  viov 
A eoura  ( Eochortationum  Capita  LX  VI.  ad  Leonem 
filium ),  which  he  dedicated  to,  and  destined  for, 
his  son  Leo.  It  contains  sixty-six  short  chapters, 
each  treating  of  a  moral,  religious,  social,  or  politi¬ 
cal  principle,  especially  such  as  concern  the  duties 
of  a  sovereign.  Each  chapter  has  a  super^ription, 
such  as,  riepl  7rai5eu<r6wy,  which  is  the  first ;  Hepl 
Tip.i'is  Tepewi/ ;  Ilept  hvKaio(rvvr\s ;  Tlepl  apxvs  ; 
Bepl  A070U  TeAefou,  &c.,  and  Ilepl  duayvdaeus 
7 paepdu,  which  is  the  last.  The  first  edition  of 
this  work  was  published,  with  a  Latin  translation, 
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by  F.  Morellus,  at  Paris,  1584,  4to. ;  a  second  edi¬ 
tion  was  published  by  Damke,  with  the  translation 
of  Morellus,  Basel,  1633,  8vo. ;  the  edition  of 
Dransfeld,  Gottingen,  1674,  8vo.,  is  valued  for 
the '  editor’s  excellent  Latin  translation  ;  and  an¬ 
other  edition,  with  the  translation  of  Morellus 
corrected  by  the  editor,  is  contained  in  the  first 
volume  (pp.  143-156)  of  Bandurius,  “  Imperium 
Orientale,”  Paris,  1729. 

(Preface  to  the  Exhortationes,  in  Bandurius 
cited  above ;  Zonar.  xvi. ;  Cedren.  pp.  556 — 592, 
ed.  Paris;  Leo  Grammat.  pp.  458-474,  ed.  Paris; 
Fabric.  Bibl.  Graec.  viii.  pp.  42,  43.)  [W.  P.] 

BASI'LIUS  II.  (BcunAeios),  emperor  of  the 
East,  was  the  elder  son  of  Romanus  II.,  of  the 
Macedonian  dynasty,  and  was  born  in  a.  n.  958  ; 
he  had  a  younger  brother,  Constantine,  and  two 
sisters,  Anna  and  Theophano  or  Theophania.  Ro¬ 
manus  ordered  that,  after  his  death,  which  took 
place  in  963,  his  infant  sons  should  reign  together, 
under  the  guardianship  of  their  mother,  Theophano 
or  Theophania;  but  she  married  Nicephorus  Pho¬ 
cas,  the  conqueror  of  Creta,  and  raised  him  to  the 
throne,  which  he  occupied  till  969,  when  he  was 
murdered  by  Joannes  Zimisces,  who  succeeded  to 
his  place.  Towards  the  end  of  975,  Zimisces  re¬ 
ceived  poison  in  Cilicia,  and  died  in  Constantinople 
in  the  month  of  January,  9 76.  After  his  death, 
Basil  and  Constantine  ascended  the  throne  ;  but 
Constantine,  with  the  exception  of  some  military 
expeditions,  in  which  he  distinguished  himself,  led 
a  luxurious  life  in  his  palace  in  Constantinople, 
and  the  care  of  the  government  devolved  upon 
Basil,  who,  after  having  spent  his  youth  in  luxu¬ 
ries  and  extravagances  of  every  description,  shewed 
himself  worthy  of  his  ancestor,  Basil  I.,  and  was 
one  of  the  greatest  emperors  that  ruled  over  the 
Roman  empire  in  the  East. 

The  reign  of  Basil  II.  was  an  almost  uninter¬ 
rupted  series  of  civil  troubles  and  wars,  in  which, 
however,  the  imperial  arms  obtained  extraordinary 
success.  The  emperor  generally  commanded  his 
armies  in  person,  and  became  renowmed  as  one  of 
the  greatest  generals  of  his  time.  No  sooner  was 
he  seated  on  the  throne,  than  his  authority  was 
shaken  by  a  revolt  of  Sclerus,  who,  after  bringing 
the  emperor  to  the  brink  of  ruin,  was  at  last  de¬ 
feated  by  the  imperial  general,  Phocas,  and  obliged 
to  take  refuge  among  the  Arabs.  Otho  II.,  em¬ 
peror  of  Germany,  who  had  married  Theophania, 
the  sister  of  Basil,  claimed  Calabria  and  Apulia, 
which  belonged  to  the  Greeks,  but  had  been  pro¬ 
mised  as  a  dower  with  Theophania.  Basil,  unable 
to  send  sufficient  forces  to  Italy,  excited  the  Arabs 
of  Sicily  against  Otho,  who,  after  obtaining  great 
successes,  lost  an  engagement  with  the  Arabs,  and 
on  his  flight  was  taken  prisoner  by  a  Greek  galley, 
but  nevertheless  escaped,  and  was  making  prepa¬ 
rations  for  a  new  expedition,  when  he  was  poison¬ 
ed.  (982.)  In  consequence  of  his  death,  Basil  was 
enabled  to  consolidate  his  authority  in  Southern 
Italy.  In  different  wars  with  Al-masin,  the  kha- 
lif  of  Baghdad,  and  the  Arabs  of  Sicily,  who  were 
the  scourge  of  the  sea-towns  of  Southern  Italy,  the 
Greeks  made  some  valuable  conquests,  although 
they  were  no  adequate  reward  either  for  the  ex¬ 
penses  incurred  or  sacrifices  made  in  these  expedi¬ 
tions.  Basil’s  greatest  glory  was  the  destruction 
of  the  kingdom  of  Bulgaria,  which,  as  Gibbon  says, 
was  the  most  important  triumph  of  the  Roman 
arms  since  the  time  of  Belisarius.  Basil  opened 
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the  war,  which  lasted,  with  a  few  interruptions, 
till  1018,  with  a  successful  campaign  in  987 ;  and, 
during  the  following  years,  he  made  conquest  after 
conquest  in  the  south-western  part  of  that  king¬ 
dom,  to  which  Epeirus  and  a  considerable  part  of 
Macedonia  belonged.  In  996,  however,  Samuel, 
the  king  of  the  Bulgarians,  overran  all  Macedonia, 
laid  siege  to  Thessalonica,  conquered  Thessaly, 
and  penetrated  into  the  Peloponnesus.  Having 
marched  back  into  Thessaly,  in  order  to  meet  with 
the  Greeks,  who  advanced  in  his  rear,  he  was 
routed  on  the  banks  of  the  Sperchius,  and  hardly 
escaped  death  or  captivity  ;  his  army  was  destroy¬ 
ed.  In  999,  the  lieutenant  of  Basil,  Nicephorus 
Xiphias,  took  the  towns  of  Pliscova  and  Parasth- 
lava  in  Bulgaria  Proper.  But  as  early  as  1002, 
Samuel  again  invaded  Thrace  and  took  Adrianople. 
He  was,  however,  driven  back  ;  and  during  the 
twelve  following  years  the  war  seems  to  have  been 
carried  on  with  but  little  energy  by  either  party. 
It  broke  out  again  in  1014,  and  was  signalized  by 
an  extraordinary  success  of  the  Greeks,  who  were 
commanded  by  their  emperor  and  Nicephorus  Xi¬ 
phias.  The  Bulgarians  were  routed  at  Zetunium. 
Being  incumbered  on  his  march  by  a  band  of 
15,000  prisoners,  Basil  gave  the  cruel  order  to  put 
their  eyes  out,  sparing  one  in  a  hundred,  who  was 
to  lead  one  hundred  of  his  blind  companions  to 
their  native  country.  When  Samuel  beheld  his 
unhappy  warriors,  thus  mutilated  and  filling  his 
camp  with  their  cries,  he  fell  senseless  on  the 
ground,  and  died  two  days  afterwards.  Bulgaria 
was  not  entirely  subdued  till  1017  and  1018,  when 
it  was  degraded  into  a  Greek  thema,  and  governed 
by  dukes.  This  conquest  continued  a  province  of 
the  Eastern  empire  till  the  reign  of  Isaac  Angelus. 
(1185—1195.) 

Among  the  other  events  by  which  the  reign  of 
Basil  was  signalised,  the  most  remarkable  were,  a 
new  revolt  of  Sclerus  in  987,  who  was  made  pri¬ 
soner  by  Phocas,  but  persuaded  his  victor  to  make 
common  cause  with  him  against  the  emperor,  which 
Phocas  did,  whereupon  they  were  both  attacked 
by  Basil,  who  killed  Phocas  in  a  battle,  and  granted 
a  full  pardon  to  the  cunning  Sclerus ;  the  cession 
of  Southern  Iberia  to  the  Greeks  by  its  king  David 
in  991;  a  glorious  expedition  against  the  Arabs  in 
Syria  and  Phoenicia  ;  a  successful  campaign  of 
Basil  in  1022  against  the  king  of  Northern  Iberia, 
who  was  supported  by  the  Arabs  ;  and  a  dangerous 
mutiny  of  Sclerus  and  Phocas,  the  son  of  Nicepho¬ 
rus  Phocas  mentioned  above,  who  rebelled  during 
the  absence  of  Basil  in  Iberia,  but  who  were  speed¬ 
ily  brought  to  obedience.  Notwithstanding  his 
advanced  age,  Basil  meditated  the  conquest  of 
Sicily  from  the  Arabs,  and  had  almost  terminated 
his  preparations,  when  he  died  in  the  month  of 
December,  1025,  without  leaving  issue.  His  suc¬ 
cessor  was  his  brother  and  co-regent,  Constantine 
IX.,  who  died  in  1028.  It  is  said,  and  it  cannot 
be  doubted,  that  Basil,  in  order  to  expiate  the 
sins  of  his  youth,  promised  to  become  a  monk,  that 
he  bore  the  frock  of  a  monk  under  his  imperial 
dress,  and  that  he  took  a  vow  of  abstinence. 
He  was  ot  course  much  praised  by  the  clergy ;  but 
he  impoverished  his  subjects  by  his  continual  wars, 
which  could  not  be  carried  on  without  heavy  taxes; 
he  was  besides  very  rapacious  in  accumulating  trea¬ 
sures  for  himself ;  and  it  is  said  that  he  left  the 
enormous  sum  of  200,000  pounds  of  gold,  or  nearly 
eight  million  pounds  sterling.  Zonaras  (vol.  ii.  p.225) 
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multiplies  the  sum  by  changing  pounds  into  talents; 
but  this  is  either  an  enormous  exaggeration,  or  the 
error  of  a  copyist.  Basil,  though  great  as  a  gene¬ 
ral,  was  an  unlettered,  ignorant  man,  and  during 
his  long  reign  the  arts  and  literature  yielded  to  the 
power  of  the  sword.  (Cedren.  p.  645,  &c.  ed.  Paris; 
Glycas,  p.  305,  &c.  ed.  Paris;  Zonar.  vol.  ii.  p. 
197,  &c.  ed.  Paris;  Theophan.  p.458,  &c.  ed. 
Paris.)  .  [W.  P.] 

BA'SILUS,  the  name  of  a  family  of  the  Minucia 
gens.  Persons  of  this  name  occur  only  in  the  first 
century  b.  c.  It  is  frequently  written  Basilius, 
but  the  best  MSS.  have  Basilus,  which  is  also 
shewn  to  be  the  correct  form  by  the  line  of  Lucan 
(iv.  416), 

“  Et  Basilum  videre  dueem,”  &c. 

1.  (Minucius)  Basilus,  a  tribune  of  the  sol¬ 
diers,  served  under  Sulla  in  Greece  in  his  campaign 
against  Archelaus,  the  general  of  Mithridates,  b.  c. 
86.  (Appian,  Mithr.  50.) 

2.  M.  Minucius  Basilus.  (Cic.  pro  Cluent. 
38.) 

3.  Minucius  Basilus,  of  whom  we  know  no¬ 
thing,  except  that  his  tomb  was  on  the  Appian 
way,  and  was  a  spot  infamous  for  robberies.  (Cic. 
ad  Att.  vii.  9  ;  Ascon.  in  Milon ,  p.  50,  ed.  Orelli.) 

4.  L.  Minucius  Basilus,  the  uncle  of  M. 
Satrius,  the  son  of  his  sister,  whom  he  adopted  in 
his  will,  (Cic.  de  Off.  iii.  18.) 

5.  L.  Minucius  Basilus,  whose  original  name 
was  M.  Satrius,  took  the  name  of  his  uncle,  by 
whom  he  was  adopted.  [No.  4.]  He  served  under 
Caesar  in  Gaul,  and  is  mentioned  in  the  war  against 
Ambiorix,  b.  c.  54,  and  again  in  52,  at  the  end  of 
which  campaign  he  was  stationed  among  the  Remi 
for  the  winter  with  the  command  of  two  legions. 
(Caes.  B.  G.  vi.  29,  30,  vii.  92.)  He  probably 
continued  in  Gaul  till  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil 
war  in  49,  in  which  he  commanded  part  of  Caesar’s 
fleet.  (Flor.  iv.  2.  §  32  ;  Lucan,  iv.  416.)  He  was 
one  of  Caesar’s  assassins  in  b.  c.  44,  although,  like 
Brutus  and  others,  he  was  a  personal  friend  of 
the  dictator.  In  the  following  year  he  was 
himself  murdered  by  his  own  slaves,  because 
he  had  punished  some  of  them  in  a  barbarous 
manner.  (Appian,  B.  C.  ii.  113,  iii.  98  ;  Oros.  vi. 
18.)  There  is  a  letter  of  Cicero’s  to  Basilus,  con¬ 
gratulating  him  on  the  murder  of  Caesar.  (Cic.  ad 
Fam.  vi.  15.) 

6.  (Minucius)  Basilus,  is  attacked  by  Cicero 
in  the  second  Philippic  (c.  41)  as  a  friend  of  An¬ 
tony.  He  would  therefore  seem  to  be  a  different 
person  from  No.  5. 

BA'SSAREUS  (B curaapeus),  a  surname  of  Dio¬ 
nysus  (Hor.  Carm.  i.  18.  11 ;  Macrob.  Sat  i.  18), 
which,  according  to  the  explanations  of  the  Greeks, 
is  derived  from  fiaaadpa  or  0aaaapls,  the  long  robe 
which  the  god  himself  and  the  Maenads  used  to 
wear  in  Thrace,  and  whence  the  Maenads  them¬ 
selves  are  often  called  hassarae  or  bassarides.  The 
name  of  this  garment  again  seems  to  be  connected 
with,  or  rather  the  same  as,  /3 aaaapis,  a  fox  (He- 
sych.  s.  v.  fia.aad.pai),  probably  because  it  was  ori¬ 
ginally  made  of  fox-skins.  Others  derive  the  name 
Bassareus  from  a  Hebrew  word,  according  to  which 
its  meaning  would  be  the  same  as  the  Greek  irpo- 
rpvyqs,  that  is,  the  precursor  of  the  vintage.  On 
some  of  the  vases  discovered  in  southern  Italy 
Dionysus  is  represented  in  a  long  garment  which 
is  commonly  considered  to  be  the  Thracian  bas- 
sara.  [L.  S.] 
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BASSIA'NA,  one  of  the  names  of  Julia  Soemias. 

I  [Bassianus,  No.  2 ;  Soemias.] 

BASSIA'NUS.  1.  A  Roman  of  distinction  se¬ 
lected  by  Constantine  the  Great  as  the  husband  of 
his  sister  Anastasia,  and  destined  for  the  rank  of 
:  Caesar  and  the  government  of  Italy,  although  pro¬ 

bably  never  actually  invested  with  these  dignities. 
For,  while  negotiations  were  pending  with  Licinius 

I  respecting  the  ratification  of  this  arrangement,  it 
was  discovered  that  the  last-named  prince  had 
been  secretly  tampering  with  Bassianus,  and  had 
persuaded  him  to  form  a  treasonable  plot  against 
his  brother-in-law  and  benefactor.  Constantine 
promptly  executed  vengeance  on  the  traitor,  and 
the  discovery  of  the  perfidy  meditated  by  his  col¬ 
league  led  to  a  war,  the  result  of  which  is  recounted 
elsewhere.  [Constantinus.]  The  whole  history 
of  this  intrigue,  so  interesting  and  important  on 
account  of  the  momentous  consequences  to  which 
it  eventually  led,  is  extremely  obscure,  and  depends 
i  almost  exclusively  upon  the  anonymous  fragment 
{1  appended  by  Valesius  to  his  edition  of  Ammianus 
If  Marcellinus. 

2.  A  Phoenician  of  humble  extraction,  who 
I  nevertheless  numbered  among  his  lineal  descend¬ 
ants,  in  the  three  generations  which  followed 
immediately  after  him,  four  emperors  and  four 
Augustae,  —  Caracalla,  Geta,  Elagabalus,  Alex¬ 
ander  Severus,  Julia  Domna,  Julia  Maesa,  Julia 
Soemias,  and  Julia  Mamaea,  besides  having  an 
emperor  (Sept.  Severus)  for  his  son-in-law.  From 
him  Caracalla,  Elagabalus,  and  Alexander  Severus 
all  bore  the  name  of  Bassianus ;  and  we  find  his 
grand- daughter  Julia  Soemias  entitled  Bassiana  in 
a  remarkable  bilinguar  inscription  discovered  at 
Velitrae  and  published  with  a  dissertation  at  Rome 
in  1765.  (Aurelius  Victor,  Epit.  c.  21,  has  pre¬ 
served  his  name  ;  and  from  an  expression  used  by 
Dion  Cassius,  lxxviii.  24,  with  regard  to  Julia 
Domna,  we  infer  his  station  in  life.  See  also  the 
genealogical  table  prefixed  to  the  article  Cara¬ 
calla.)  [W.  R.] 

BASSUS.  We  find  consuls  of  this  name  under 
Valerian  for  the  years  a.  d.  258  and  259.  One 
of  these  is  probably  the  Pomponius  Bassus  who 
under  Claudius  came  forward  as  a  national  sacrifice, 
because  the  Sibylline  books  had  declared  that  the 
Goths  could  not  be  vanquished  unless  the  chief 
senator  of  Rome  should  devote  his  life  for  his 
country ;  but  the  emperor  would  not  allow  him  to 
execute  this  design,  generously  insisting,  that  the 
person  pointed  out  by  the  Fates  must  be  himself. 
The  whole  story,  however,  is  very  problematical. 
(Aurel.  Viet.  Epit.  c.  34  ;  comp.  Julian,  Caes.  p. 
11,  and  Tillemont  on  Claudius  II.)  [W.  R.] 
BASSUS.  1.  Is  named  by  Ovid  as  having  formed 
one  of  the  select  circle  of  his  poetical  associates, 
and  as  celebrated  for  his  iambic  lays,  “  Ponticus 
heroo,  Bassus  quoque  clarus  iambo,”  but  is  not 
noticed  by  Quintilian  nor  by  any  other  Roman 
writer,  unless  he  be  the  Bassus  familiarly  addressed 
by  Propertius.  ( Eleg .  i.  4.)  Hence  is  is  probable 
that  friendship  may  have  exaggerated  his  fame 
and  merits.  Osann  argues  from  a  passage  in 
Apuleius  the  grammarian  (De  Orthograph.  §  43), 
that  Battus ,  and  not  Bassus ,  is  the  true  reading  in 
the  above  line  from  the  Tristia,  but  his  reasonings 
have  been  successfully  combated  by  Weichert. 
( De  L.  Vario  Poeta ,  Excurs.  ii.  De  Bassis  quibus- 
dam ,  <$£c.) 

2.  A  dramatic  poet,  contemporary  with  Martial, 
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and  the  subject  of  a  witty  epigram,  in  which  he 
is  recommended  to  abandon  such  themes  as  Medea, 
Thyestes,  Niobe,  and  the  fate  of  Troy,  and  to  de¬ 
vote  his  compositions  to  Phaethon  or  Deucalion, 
i.  e.  to  fire  or  water.  (Martial,  v.  53.)  The  name 
occurs  frequently  in  other  epigrams  by  the  same 
author,  but  the  persons  spoken  of  are  utterly  un¬ 
known.  [W.  R.] 

BASSUS,  occurs  several  times  in  the  ancient 
authors  as  the  name  of  a  medical  writer,  sometimes 
without  any  praenomen,  sometimes  called  Julius  and 
sometimes  Tullius.  It  is  not  possible  to  say  exactly 
whether  all  these  passages  refer  to  more  than  two  in¬ 
dividuals,  as  it  is  conjectured  that  Julius  and  Tullius 
are  the  same  person :  it  is,  however,  certain  that 
the  Julius  Bassus  said  by  Pliny  (Ind.  to  H.N.  xx.) 
to  have  written  a  Greek  work,  must  have  lived 
before  the  person  to  whom  Galen  dedicates  his 
work  De  Libris  Propriis,  and  whom  he  calls  Kpa- 
tlcttos  B atraos.  (Vol.  xix.  p.  8.)  Bassus  Tullius  is 
said  by  Caelius  Aurelianus  (De  Morb.  Acut.  iii.  1 6. 
p.  233 )  to  have  been  the  friend  of  Niger,  who  may 
perhaps  have  been  the  Sextius  Niger  mentioned  by 
Pliny.  (Ind.  to  TI.  N.  xx.)  He  is  mentioned  by 
Dioscorid.es  (De  Mat.  Med.  i.  praef.)  and  St.  Epi- 
phanius  (Adv.  Haer.  i.  1.  §  3)  among  the  writers  on 
botany ;  and  several  of  his  medical  formulae  are 
preserved  by  Aetius,  Marcellus,  Joannes  Actuarius, 
and  others.  (Fabric.  Biblioih.  Gr.  vol.  xiii.  p.  101, 
ed.  vet. ;  C.  G.  Kuhn,  Addit.  ad  Elench.  Medic,  a 
Fabr.  <^c.  Exhib.  fasc.  iv.  p.  1,  &c.)  [W.  A.  G.] 

BASSUS,  A'NNIUS,  commander  of  a  legion 
under  Antonius  Primus,  A.  d.  70.  (Tac.  Hist. 
iii.  50.) 

BASSUS,  AUFI'DIUS,  an  orator  and  histo¬ 
rian,  who  lived  under  Augustus  and  Tiberius.  He 
drew  up  an  account  of  the  Roman  wars  in  Ger¬ 
many,  and  also  wrote  a  work  upon  Roman  history 
of  a  more  general  character,  which  was  continued, 
in  thirty-one  books,  by  the  elder  Pliny.  No  frag¬ 
ment  of  his  compositions  has  been  preserved. 
(Dialog,  de  Orat.  23;  Quintil.  x.  1,  102,  &c. ; 
Senec.  Suasor.  6,  Ep.  xxx.,  which  perhaps  refers 
to  a  son  of  this  individual ;  Plin.  H.  N.  Praef., 
Ep.  iii.  5,  9.  ed.  Titze.)  It  will  be  clearly  per¬ 
ceived,  upon  comparing  the  two  passages  last  re¬ 
ferred  to,  that  Pliny  wrote  a  continuation  of  the 
general  history  of  Bassus,  and  not  of  his  history  of 
the  German  wars,  as  Bahr  and  others  have  asserted. 
His  praenomen  is  uncertain.  Orelli  (ad  Dialog,  de 
Orat.  c.  23)  rejects  Titus ,  and  shews  from  Priscian 
(lib.  viii.  p.  371,  ed.  Krehl),  that  Publius  is  more 
likely  to  be  correct.  [W.  R.] 

BASSUS,  BETILIE'NUS,  occurs  on  a  coin, 
from  which  we  learn  that  he  was  a  triumvir  mone- 
talis  in  the  reign  of  Augustus.  (Eckhel,  v.  p.  150.) 
Seneca  speaks  (de  Ira ,  iii.  18)  of  a  Betilienus 
Bassus  who  was  put  to  death  in  the  reign  of  Cali¬ 
gula  ;  and  it  is  supposed  that  he  may  be  the  same 
as  the  Betillinus  Cassius,  who,  Dion  Cassius  says 
(lix.  25),  was  executed  by  command  of  Caligula, 
a.  d.  40. 

BASSUS,  Q.  CAECTLIUS,  a  Roman  knight, 
and  probably  quaestor  in  B.  c.  59  (Cic.  ad  Att.  ii. 
9),  espoused  Pompey’s  party  in  the  civil  war,  and 
after  the  loss  of  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  (48)  fled  to 
Tyre.  Here  he  remained  concealed  for  some  time  ; 
but  being  joined  by  several  of  his  party,  he  endea¬ 
voured  to  gain  over  some  of  the  soldiers  of  Sex.  Julius 
Caesar,  who  was  at  that  time  governor  of  Syria.  In 
this  attempt  he  was  successful ;  but  his  designs 
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were  discovered  by  Sextus,  who,  however,  forgave 
him  on  his  alleging  that  he  wanted  to  collect  troops 
in  order  to  assist  Mithridates  of  Pergamus.  Soon 
afterwards,  however,  Bassus  spread  a  report  that 
Caesar  had  been  defeated  and  killed  in  Africa,  and 
that  he  himself  had  been  appointed  governor  of 
Syria.  He  forthwith  seized  upon  Tyre,  and 
marched  against  Sextus  ;  but  being  defeated  by  the 
latter,  he  corrupted  the  soldiers  of  his  opponent, 
who  was  accordingly  put  to  death  by  his  own  troops. 

On  the  death  of  Sextus,  his  whole  army  went 
over  to  Bassus,  with  the  exception  of  some  troops 
which  were  wintering  in  Apameia  and  which  fled 
to  Cilicia,  Bassus  followed  them,  but  was  unable 
to  gain  them  over  to  his  side.  On  his  return  he 
took  the  title  of  praetor,  B.  c.  46,  and  settled  down 
in  the  strongly  fortified  town  of  Apameia,  where  he 
maintained  himself  for  three  years.  He  was  first 
besieged  by  C.  Antistius  Vetus,  who  was,  however, 
compelled  to  retire  with  loss,  as  the  Arabian  Al- 
chaudonius  and  the  Parthians  came  to  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  Bassus.  It  was  one  of  the  charges 
brought  against  Cicero’s  client,  Dei'toraus,  that  he 
had  intended  to  send  forces  to  Bassus.  After  the 
retreat  of  Antistius,  Statius  Murcus  was  sent 
against  Bassus  with  three  legions,  but  he  too  re¬ 
ceived  a  repulse,  and  was  obliged  to  call  to  his 
assistance  Marcius  Crispus,  the  governor  of  Bi- 
thynia,  who  brought  three  legions  more.  With 
these  six  legions  Murcus  and  Crispus  kept  Bassus 
besieged  in  Apameia  till  the  arrival  of  Cassius  in 
Syria  in  the  year  after  Caesar’s  death,  B.  c.  43. 
The  troops  of  Bassus,  as  well  as  those  of  Murcus 
and  Crispus,  immediately  went  over  to  Cassius, 
and  Bassus,  who  was  unwilling  to  join  Cassius, 
was  dismissed  uninjured.  (Dion  Cass,  xlvii.  26 
— 28  ;  Appian,  B.  C.  iii.  77,  78,  iv.  58,  59  ;  Cic. 
pro  De'it.  8,  9,  ad  Att.  xiv.  9,  xv.  13,  ad  Fam.  xi. 
1,  Philip,  xi.  13,  ad  Fam.  xii.  11,  12  ;  Liv.  Epit. 
114,  121;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  69  ;  Strab.  xvi.  p.  752; 
Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  11,  B.  J.  i.  10.  §  10.) 

Appian  gives  ( l .  c.)  a  different  account  of  the 
origin  of  the  revolt  in  Syria  under  Bassus.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Appian’s  statement,  Bassus  was  ap¬ 
pointed  by  Caesar  commander  of  the  legion  under 
the  governor  Sex.  Julius.  But  as  Sextus  gave 
himself  up  to  pleasure  and  carried  the  legion  about 
with  him  everywhere,  Bassus  represented  to  him 
the  impropriety  of  his  conduct,  but  his  reproofs 
were  received  with  contempt ;  and  shortly  after¬ 
wards  Sextus  ordered  him  to  be  dragged  into  his 
presence,  because  he  did  not  immediately  come 
when  he  was  ordered.  Hereupon  the  soldiers 
rose  against  Sextus,  who  was  killed  in  the  tumult. 
Fearing  the  anger  of  Caesar,  the  soldiers  resolved 
to  rebel,  and  compelled  Bassus  to  join  them. 

BASSUS,  CAESIUS.  1.  A  Roman  lyric  poet, 
who  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  first  century. 
Quintilian  (x.  1.  §  95)  observes,  “At  Lyricorum 
idem  Horatius  fere  solus  legi  dignus. ...  Si  quem- 
dam  adjicere  velis,  is  erit  Caesius  Bassus,  quem 
nuper  vidimus  *.  sed  eum  longe  praecedunt  ingenia 
viventium.”  Two  lines  only  of  his  compositions 
have  been  preserved,  one  of  these,  a  dactylic  hexa¬ 
meter  from  the  second  book  of  his  Lyrics,  is  to  be 
found  in  Priscian  (x.  p.  897,  ed.  Putsch);  the  other 
is  quoted  by  Diomedes  (iii.  p.  513,  ed.  Putsch.)  as 
an  example  ol  Molossian  verse.  The  sixth  satire 
of  Persius  is  evidently  addressed  to  this  Bassus  ; 
and  the  old  scholiast  informs  us,  that  he  was  des¬ 
troyed  along  with  his  villa  in  a.  d.  79  by  the  erup- 
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tion  of  Vesuvius  which  overwhelmed  Herculaneum 
and  Pompeii.  He  must  not  be  confounded  with 

2.  Caesius  Bassus,  a  Roman  Grammarian  of  un¬ 
certain  date,  the  author  of  a  short  tract  entitled 
“Ars  Caesii  Bassi  de  Metris,”  which  is  given  in 
the  “  Grammaticae  Latinae  Auctores  Antiqui”  of 
Putschius  (Hanov.  1605),  pp.  2663-2671.  [W.R.] 
BASSUS,  CASSIA'NUS,  sumamed  Scholas- 
ticus,  was  in  all  probability  the  compiler  of  the 
Geoponica  (TewiroviKa),  or  work  on  Agriculture, 
which  is  usually  ascribed  to  the  emperor  Constan¬ 
tine  Porphyrogeneta.  (a.  d.  911 — 959.)  Cas- 
sianus  Bassus  appears  to  have  compiled  it  by  the 
command  of  this  emperor,  who  has  thus  obtained 
the  honour  of  the  work  Of  Bassus  we  know  no¬ 
thing,  save  that  he  lived  at  Constantinople,  and 
was  born  at  Maratonymum,  probably  a  place  in 
Bithynia.  ( Geopon .  v.  6,  comp.  v.  36.)  The  work 
itself,  which  is  still  extant,  consists  of  twenty 
books,  and  is  compiled  from  various  authors,  whose 
names  are  always  given,  and  of  whom  the  follow¬ 
ing  is  an  alphabetical  list: — Sex.  Julius  Afri¬ 
can  us  ;  Anatolicus  of  Berytus  [p.  161,  b.]; 
Appuleius  ;  Aratus  of  Soli  ;  Aristoteles,  the 
philosopher  ;  Damogeron  ;  Democritus  ;  Di- 
dymus  of  Alexandria  ;  Cassius  Dionysius  of. 
Utica  ;  Diophanes  of  Nicaea  ;  Florentinus  ; 
Fronto  ;  Hierocles,  governor  of  Bithynia  under 
Diocletian  ;  Hippocrates,  of  Cos,  a  veterinary 
surgeon,  at  the  time  of  Constantine  the  Great ; 
Leontinus  or  Leontius  ;  Nestor,  a  poet  in  the 
time  of  Alexander  Severus  ;  Pamphilus  of  Alex¬ 
andria  ;  Paramus  ;  Pelagonius  ;  Ptolemaeus 
of  Alexandria  ;  the  brothers  Quintilius  (Gordi- 
anus  and  Maximus)  ;  Tarentinus  ;  Theomnes- 
tus  ;  Varro  ;  Zoroaster.  Cassianus  Bassus 
has  contributed  only  two  short  extracts  of  his  own, 
namely,  cc.  5  and  36  of  the  fifth  book. 

The  various  subjects  treated  of  in  the  Geoponica 
will  best  appear  from  the  contents  of  the  different 
books,  which  are  as  follow  :  1 .  Of  the  atmosphere 
and  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  stars.  2.  Of 
general  matters  appertaining  to  agriculture,  and  of 
the  different  kinds  of  corn.  3.  Of  the  various 
agricultural  duties  suitable  to  each  month.  4  and 
5.  Of  the  cultivation  of  the  vine.  6 — 8.  Of  the 
making  of  wine.  9.  Of  the  cultivation  of  the 
olive  and  the  making  of  oil.  10—12.  Of  horti¬ 
culture.  13.  Of  the  animals  and  insects  injurious 
to  plants.  14.  Of  pigeons  and  other  birds.  15. 
Of  natural  sympathies  and  antipathies,  and  of 
the  management  of  bees.  16.  Of  horses,  asses, 
and  camels.  17.  Of  the  breeding  of  cattle.  18.  Of 
the  breeding  of  sheep.  19.  Of  dogs,  hares,  deer, 
pigs,  and  of  salting  meat.  20.  Of  fishes. 

The  Geoponica  was  first  published  at  Venice  in 
1538,  8vo.,  in  a  Latin  translation  made  by  Janus 
Cornarius.  The  Greek  text  appeared  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year,  1539,  8vo.,  at  Basel,  edited  by  J. 
Alex.  Brassicanus  from  a  manuscript  in  the  im¬ 
perial  library  in  Vienna.  The  next  edition  was 
published  at  Cambridge,  1704,  8vo.,  edited  by 
Needham,  and  the  last  at  Leipzig,  1781,  4  vols. 
8vo.,  edited  by  Niclas. 

BASSUS,  CESE'LLIUS,  a  Roman  knight, 
and  a  Carthaginian  by  birth,  on  the  faith  of  a 
dream  promised  to  discover  for  Nero  immense 
treasures,  which  had  been  hidden  by  Dido  when 
she  fled  to  Africa.  Nero  gave  full  credit  to  this 
tale,  and  despatched  vessels  to  carry  the  treasures 
to  Rome  ;  but  Bassus,  after  digging  about  in  every 
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direction,  was  unable  to  find  them,  and  in  despair 
put  an  end  to  his  life,  a.  d.  66.  (Tac.  Ann.  xvi. 
1—3  ;  Suet.  Ner.  31.) 

BASSUS,  GA'VIUS  or  GA'BIUS,  a  learned 
grammarian,  whose  Commentarii  and  treatise  De 
Origine  Verborum  et  Vocabulorum  are  cited  by  Gel- 
lius  (ii.  4,  iii.  9,  19,  v.  7,  xi.  17).  He  is  probably 
the  same  Avith  the  Avriter  of  the  work  De  Diis , 
spoken  of  by  Macrobius  (Sat.  i.  19,  iii.  6,  compare 
iii.  18),  and  perhaps  to  him  belong  the  Satirae  also 
from  which  Fulgentius  Planciades  quotes  a  line. 
(Serin.  Antiq.  Eccplic .)  We  hear  of  a  Gavius  Bas- 
sus  Avho  was  praefectus  of  the  Pontic  coast  under 
Trajan  (Plin.  Ep.  x.  18,  32,  33),  but  those  Avho 
would  identify  him  Avith  the  person  mentioned 
above  have  overlooked  the  circumstance  that  the 
lj  author  of  the  commentaries  declares,  that  he  beheld 
>  with  his  own  eyes  at  Argos  the  famous  equus 
Seianus,  which  was  said  to  have  belonged  in  suc¬ 
cession  to  Dolabella,  Cassius,  and  M.  Antonius ; 
and  hence  it  is  clear  that,  unless  in  addition  to  its 
peculiar  property  of  entailing  inevitable  destruction 
upon  its  possessor,  it  had  likewise  received  the  gift 
of  longer  life  than  ever  steed  enjoyed  before,  it 
could  hardly  have  been  seen  by  a  contemporary  of 
.  the  younger  Pliny.  The  praenomen  Gavius  or 
Gabius  has  in  many  MSS.  been  corrupted  into 
Gains  or  Caius,  and  then  abbreviated  into  (7., 
which  has  given  rise  to  considerable  confusion ; 
but,  for  anything  we  can  prove  to  the  contrary, 
each  of  the  above-mentioned  books  may  be  from 
the  pen  of  a  distinct  individual.  [W.  R.] 

BASSUS  JU'LIUS.  [Bassus,  p.  471,  b.] 
BASSUS,  JU'LIUS,  a  Roman  orator,  fre¬ 
quently  mentioned  by  the  elder  Seneca  in  his 
Controversiae,  seems  to  be  the  same  as  the  Junius 
Bassus  who  was  called  Asinus  albus  when  Quin¬ 
tilian  A\ras  a  boy,  and  who  was  distinguished  by 
his  abusive  wit.  (Quintil.  vi.  3.  §§  27,  57,  74.) 

BASSUS,  LOLLIUS  (Ao'AAios  B daaos),  the 
author  of  ten  epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology,  is 
called,  in  the  title  of  the  second  epigram,  a  native 
of  Smyrna.  His  time  is  fixed  by  the  tenth  epi¬ 
gram,  on  the  death  of  Germanicus,  who  died  A.  d. 
19.  (Tac.  Ann.  ii.  71.)  [P.  S.] 

BASSUS,  LUCI'LIUS,  a  name  used  by  Cicero 
as  proverbial  for  a  vain  and  worthless  author.  In 
a  letter  to  Atticus  (xii.  5),  speaking  of  his  pane¬ 
gyric  upon  Cato,  he  says,  “  I  am  Avell  pleased  Avith 
'  my  work,  but  so  is  Bassus  Lucilius  with  his.” 

(  Some  MSS.  here  have  Caecilius.  [W.  R.] 

BASSUS,  LUCI'LIUS,  was  promoted  by 
Vitellius  from  the  command  of  a  squadron  of 
cavalry  to  be  admiral  of  the  fleet  at  Ravenna  and 
Misenum,  b.  c.  70;  but  disappointed  at  not  ob¬ 
taining  the  command  of  the  praetorian  troops,  he 
betrayed  the  fleet  to  Vespasian.  After  the  death 
of  Vitellius,  Bassus  was  sent  to  put  down  some 
disturbances  in  Campania.  (Tac.  Hist.  ii.  100,  iii. 
12,  36,  40,  iv.  3.)  His  name  occurs  in  an  in¬ 
scription.  (Gruter,  p.  573.) 

BASSUS,  POMPO'NIUS,  was  consul  a.  d. 
211,  under  Septimius  Severus,  and  at  a  subsequent 
period  fell  a  victim  to  the  licentious  cruelty  of 
1  Elagabalus,  who  having  become  enamoured  of  his 
fair  and  high-born  wife,  Annia  Faustina,  a  de¬ 
scendant  (arroyovos,  probably  great-grandaughter) 
of  M.  Aurelius,  caused  Bassus  to  be  put  to  death 
by  the  senate  under  some  frivolous  pretext,  and 
then  married  the  Avidow  with  indecent  haste. 
This  event  took  place  in  221. 
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The  Bassus  AArho  was  governor  of  Mysia  under 
Caracalla  may  have  been  the  father  or  the  son  of 
the  above.  (Dion  Cass,  lxxviii.  21,  Ixxix.  5  ; 
Herodian,  v.  6,  5.)  [W.  R.] 

BASSUS,  SALEIUS,  a  Roman  epic  poet, 
contemporary  Avith  Statius.  Quintilian  thus 
characterises  his  genius  :  “  vehemens  et  poeticum 
fuit  nec  ipsum  senectute  maturum.”  The  last 
Avords  are  someAvhat  obscure,  but  probably  signify 
that  he  died  young,  before  his  powers  were  ripened 
by  years.  He  is  the  “  tenuis  Saleius”  of  Juvenal, 
one  of  the  numerous  band  of  literary  men  whose 
poverty  and  sufferings  the  satirist  so  feelingly  de¬ 
plores  ;  but  at  a  later  period  his  Avants  Avere 
relieved  by  the  liberality  of  Vespasian,  as  we  learn 
from  the  dialogue  on  the  decline  of  eloquence, 
where  warm  praise  is  lavished  on  his  abilities  and 
moral  Avorth. 

We  have  not  even  a  fragment  acknowledged  as 
the  production  of  this  Bassus.  A  panegyric,  in¬ 
deed,  in  261  heroic  hexameters,  on  a  certain  Cal- 
purnius  Piso,  has  been  preserved,  the  object  and 
the  author  of  Avhich  are  equally  uncertain  ;  and 
hence  we  find  it  attributed  to  Virgil,  to  Ovid,  to 
Statius,  and  very  frequently  to  Lucan,  whose 
name  is  said  to  be  prefixed  in  some  MSS.,  while 
Wemsdorf,  rejecting  all  these  suppositions,  labours 
hard  to  prove  that  it  ought  to  be  ascribed  to  Saleius 
Bassus,  and  that  the  Piso  who  is  the  hero  of  the 
piece  must  be  the  well-known  leader  of  the  great 
conspiracy  against  Nero.  The  strong  points  in  the 
position  are  the  allusions  (1.  180)  to  the  game  of 
draughts  in  Avhich  this  Piso  is  known  to  have 
been  an  adept  (Vet.  Schol.  ad  Juv.  v.  109),  and 
the  references  by  the  writer  to  his  own  humble 
origin  and  narrow  means,  a  description  altogether 
inapplicable  to  the  well-born  and  wealthy  bard  of 
Corduba.  Granting,  however,  that  Wernsdorf  is 
right  so  far  as  Piso  and  Lucan  are  concerned,  it  by 
no  means  follows,  from  the  simple  fact  that  the 
author  in  question  was  poor  and  neglected,  that  Ave 
are  entitled,  in  the  absence  of  all  other  evidence 
direct  or  circumstantial,  to  identify  him  with 
Saleius  Bassus,  for  it  is  certain  that  the  same  con¬ 
ditions  would  hold  good  of  Statius,  Serranus,  and 
a  long  list  of  versifiers  belonging  to  the  same 
period.  (Quint,  x.  1,  90  ;  Dialog,  de  Oratt.  cc. 
5,  9  ;  Juv.  vii.  80  ;  Wernsdorf,  Poett.  Latt.  Minn. 
vol.  iv.  p.  i.  pp.  36,  72,  75,  236.)  [W.  R.j 

BASSUS,  SEPU'LLIUS,  a  Roman  orator, 
frequently  mentioned  by  the  elder  Seneca.  (Con- 
trov.  iii.  16,  17,  20-22.) 

BASSUS,  SI'LIUS,  a  Roman  orator,  mention¬ 
ed  by  the  elder  Seneca.  (Controv.  i.  6,  7.) 

BA'TALUS  (BaraAos),  according  to  some,  the 
author  of  lascivious  drinking-songs,  and  according 
to  others,  an  effeminate  flute-player,  Avho  must 
have  lived  shortly  before  the  time  of  Demosthenes, 
for  the  latter  is  said  to  have  been  nick-named  Ba- 
talus  on  account  of  his  weakly  and  delicate  consti¬ 
tution.  (Pint.  Dem.  4,  Vit.  X.  Orat.  p.  847,  e.) 
According  to  Libanius  (  Vit.  Dem.  p.  2,  ed.  Reiske), 
Batalus,  the  flute-player,  was  a  native  of  Ephesus, 
and  the  first  man  that  ever  appeared  on  the  stage 
in  women’s  shoes,  for  which  reason  he  was  ridi¬ 
culed  in  a  comedy  of  Antiphanes.  Whether  the 
poet  and  the  flute-player  were  the  same,  or  tAvo 
different  persons,  is  uncertain.  (Comp.  Meineke, 
Hist.  Crit.  Com.  Graec.  p.  333,  &c.)  [L.  S.J 

BATEIA  (Bareia),  a  daughter  of  Teueer  or  of 
Tros  (Steph.  Byz.  s.  v.  AdpSam),  the  Avife  of  Dar- 
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danus,  and  mother  of  Ilus  and  Erichthonius.  The 
town  of  Bateia  in  Troas  was  believed  to  have  de¬ 
rived  its  name  from  her.  (Arrian,  ap.  Eustatli.  ad 
Horn.  p.  351.)  Tzetzes  ( ad  Lycoph.  29)  calls  her 
a  sister  of  Scamander,  the  father  of  Teucer  by  the 
nymph  Idaea  ;  and  in  another  passage  {ad  Lycoph. 
1298)  he  calls  the  daughter  of  Teucer,  who  mar¬ 
ried  Dardanus,  by  the  name  of  Arisbe,  and  de¬ 
scribes  Erichthonius  as  her  son,  and  Ilus  as  her 
grandson.  A  Naiad  of  the  name  of  Bateia  occurs 
in  Apollodorus.  (iii.  10.  §  4.)  [L.  S.] 

BATHANA'TIUS  (B adaudnos),  the  leader  of 
the  Cordistae,  a  Gaulish  tribe,  who  invaded  Greece 
with  Brennus  in  b.  c.  279.  After  the  defeat  of 
Brennus,  Bathanatius  led  his  people  to  the  banks  of 
the  Danube,  where  they  settled  down.  The  way  by 
which  they  returned  received  from  their  leader  the 
name  of  Bathanatia ;  and  his  descendants  were 
called  Bathanati.  ( Athen.  vi.  p.  234,  b.) 

BATHYCLES  ( Ba9vK\fjs ),  a  celebrated  artist 
of  Magnesia  on  the  Maeander  (Heyne,  Antiq.  Aufs. 
i.  p.  108),  the  head  of  a  band  of  artists  of  the  same 
town,  who  constructed  for  the  Lacedaemonians 
the  colossal  throne  of  the  Amyclaean  Apollo,  co¬ 
vered  with  a  great  number  of  bas-reliefs,  and  sup¬ 
ported  and  surmounted  by  statues.  This  throne, 
the  most  considerable  work  of  art  of  the  period, 
was  destined  for  a  statue  of  Apollo,  which  was  of 
a  much  earlier  date,  and  consisted  of  a  brazen  pil¬ 
lar,  thirty  cubits  high,  to  which  a  head,  arms,  and 
the  extremities  of  the  feet  were  affixed.  Accord¬ 
ingly  this  statue  was  standing  on  the  throne,  and 
not  sitting  like  that  of  Zeus  at  Olympia,  however 
strange  the  combination  of  a  chair  and  a  man 
standing  on  it  must  have  looked.  Pausanias  (iii. 
18.  §  6)  gives  a  minute  description  of  the  throne, 
or  rather  of  the  sculptures  upon  it,  according  to 
which  Quatremere  de  Quincy  undertook  to  restore 
it,  and  gave  a  picture  of  it  in  his  k‘ Jupiter  Olym- 
pien,”  on  the  accuracy  of  which  we  cannot  of  course 
rely  at  all,  considering  the  indistinctness  with 
which  Pausanias  speaks  of  the  shape  of  the  throne. 
It  is  not  even  certain  whether  the  throne  was  con¬ 
structed  of  wood,  and  covered  with  golden  and 
ivory  plates  to  receive  the  bas-reliefs,  or  wrought 
in  any  other  material.  (K.  0.  Muller,  Handh.  d. 
Archciol.  §  85.)  The  same  doubts  exist  as  to  its 
height,  which  Quatremere  fixes  at  thirty  cubits, 
Welcker  at  fifty.  (Welcker,  Zeitschrift  fur  Gesch. 
d.  alt.  Kunst ,  i.  p.  279,  &c.)  Of  the  age  of  Bathy- 
cles  we  have  no  definite  statements  of  the  ancient 
writers.  However,  all  modern  scholars  (Winckel- 
mann,  Bottiger,  Voss,  Quatremere,  Welcker,  Sil- 
lig)  except  Thiersch  agree,  that  he  must  have  flou¬ 
rished  about  the  time  of  Solon,  or  a  little  later. 
Thiersch  was  evidently  wrong  ( Epochen ,  p.  34, 
Anm.  p.  53)  when  he  placed  Bathycles  as  early  as 
01.  29,  relying  mostly  on  a  passage  of  Pausanias 
(iii.  18.  §  6),  which  however  is  far  from  being  de¬ 
cisive.  (Voss,  Myth.  Briefe ,  ii.  p.  188;  Sillig, 
Catal.  Artiff.  s.  v,)  [W.  I.] 

BATHYLLUS.  1.  Of  Alexandria,  the  freed- 
man  and  favourite  of  Maecenas,  together  with 
Pylades  of  Cilicia  and  Hylas  the  pupil  of  the  latter, 
brought  to  perfection  during  the  reign  of  Augustus 
the  imitative  dance  or  ballet  called  Pantomimus , 
which  excited  boundless  enthusiasm  among  all 
classes  at  Home,  and  formed  one  of  the  most  ad¬ 
mired  public  amusements  until  the  downfall  of  the 
empire.  Bathyllus  excelled  in  comic,  while 
Pylades  was  preeminent  in  tragic  personifications  ; 
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each  had  a  numerous  train  of  disciples,  each  was 
the  founder  of  a  school  which  transmitted  his  fame 
to  succeeding  generations,  and  each  was  considered 
the  head  of  a  party  among  the  citizens,  resembling 
in  its  character  the  factions  of  the  Circus,  and  the 
rivalry  thus  introduced  stirred  up  angry  passions 
and  violent  contests,  which  sometimes  ended  in 
open  riot  and  bloodshed.  The  nature  and  peculi¬ 
arities  of  these  exhibitions  are  explained  in  the 
Did.  of  Ant.  s.  v.  Pantomimus.  (Tac.  Ann.  i.  54; 
Senec.  Quaest.  Natur.  vii.  32,  Controv.  v.  praef.  ; 
Juv.  vi.  63;  Suet.  Octav.  45;  Dion  Cass.  liv. 
17  ;  Plut.  Symp.  vii.  8;  Macrob.  ii.  7  ;  Athen.  i. 
p.  70  ;  Zosimus,  i.  6  ;  Suid.  s.  vvfOpx^^  and 
'AdyvoSwpos.) 

2.  Is  named  in  the  life  of  Virgil,  ascribed  to 
Tib.  Cl.  Donatus,  as  “  poeta  quidam  mediocris,” 
the  hero  of  the  Sic  vos  non  vobis  story.  (Vit.  Virg. 
xvii.  §  70.)  [W.  R.J 

BATHYLLUS  (BaffiAAos),  a  Pythagorean 
philosopher,  to  whom,  together  with  Brontinus  and 
Leon  of  Metapontum,  Alcmaeon  of  Crotona  [Alc- 
maeon]  addressed  his  treatise  on  Natural  Philo¬ 
sophy.  (Diog.  Laert.  viii.  83.)  [A.  G.] 

BATIS  {Baris),  the  sister  of  Epicurus,  who 
married  Idomeneus.  (Diog.  Laert.  x.  23.) 

BATON  (B aruv),  the  charioteer  of  Amphiaraus. 
Both  belonged  to  the  house  of  Melampus,  and  both 
were  swallowed  up  by  the  earth  after  the  battle  of 
Thebes.  Baton  was  afterwards  worshipped  as  a 
hero,  and  had  a  sanctuary  at  Argos.  He  was  re¬ 
presented  on  the  chest  of  Cypselus,  and  at  Delphi 
his  statue  stood  by  the  side  of  that  of  Amphiaraus, 
both  having  been  dedicated  there  by  the  Argives. 
(Apollod.  iii.  6.  §  8 ;  Paus.  ii.  23.  §  2,  v.  17.  §  4, 
x.  lO.  §  2.)  Stephanus  of  Byzantium  {s.v." Apirma) 
states  that,  after  the  disappearance  of  Amphiaraus, 
Baton  emigrated  to  the  town  of  Harpyia  in  Illyria; 
but  Stephanus  seems  to  confound  here  the  mythical 
Baton  with  the  historical  person  mentioned  in  the 
following  article.  [L.  S.] 

BATON  or  BATO.  1.  The  son  of  Longarus, 
a  Dalmatian  chief,  who  joined  the  Romans  in  their 
war  with  Philip  of  Macedon,  b.  c.  200.  (Liv. 
xxxi.  28.) 

2.  The  name  of  two  leaders  of  one  of  the  most  for¬ 
midable  insurrections  in  the  reign  of  Augustus.  The 
one  belonged  to  the  Dysidiatian  tribe  of  the  Dalma¬ 
tians,  and  the  other  to  the  Breucians,  a  Pannonian 
people.  The  insurrection  broke  out  in  Dalmatia,  in 
a.  d.  6,  when  Tiberius  was  engaged  in  his  second 
German  expedition,  in  which  he  was  accompanied 
by  Valerius  Messallinus,  the  governor  of  Dalmatia 
and  Pannonia,  with  a  great  part  of  the  army  sta¬ 
tioned  in  those  countries.  The  example  of  the 
Dalmatians  was  soon  followed  by  the  Breucians, 
who,  under  the  command  of  their  countryman  Bato, 
marched  against  Sirmium,  but  were  defeated  by 
Caecina  Severus,  the  governor  of  Moesia,  who  had 
advanced  against  them.  Meantime  the  Dalmatian 
Bato  had  marched  against  Salonae,  but  was  unable 
to  accomplish  anything  in  person  in  consequence 
of  having  received  a  severe  wound  from  a  stone  in 
battle  :  he  despatched  others,  however,  in  command 
of  the  troops,  who  laid  waste  all  the  sea-coast  as 
far  as  Apol Ionia,  and  defeated  the  Romans  in 
battle. 

The  news  of  this  formidable  outbreak  recalled 
Tiberius  from  Germany,  and  he  sent  Messallinus 
ahead  with  part  of  the  troops.  The  Dalmatian 
Bato  had  not  yet  recovered  from  his  wound,  but  he 
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nevertheless  advanced  against  Messallinus,  and 
gained  a  victory  over  him  ;  but  being  shortly  after 
defeated  in  his  turn,  he  fled  to  his  Breucian  name¬ 
sake.  The  two  Batos  now  united  their  forces,  and 
took  possession  of  the  mountain  Alma,  near  Sir- 
mium,  where  they  remained  on  the  defensive,  and 
maintained  themselves  against  the  attacks  of  Cae- 
cina  Severus.  But  after  the  latter  had  been  recalled 
to  Moesia  by  the  ravages  of  the  tribes  bordering 
upon  his  province,  the  Batos,  who  had  now  no 
enemy  to  oppose  them,  since  Tiberius  and  Messal- 
lina  were  remaining  at  Siscia,  left  their  position 
and  induced  many  of  the  neighbouring  tribes  to  join 
them.  They  undertook  predatory  incursions  on 
l  every  side,  and  carefully  avoided  an  engagement 
with  Tiberius.  At  the  commencement  of  winter, 
j  they  marched  into  Macedonia,  but  here  they  were 
defeated  by  the  Thracian  Rhymetalces  and  his  bro- 
i  ther  Rascyporis,  allies  of  the  Romans. 

The  continuance  of  the  war  alarmed  Augustus, 
who  thought  that  it  was  purposely  prolonged  by 
Tiberius.  Germanicus  was  accordingly  sent  into 
!  the  disturbed  districts  in  the  following  year  (a.  d. 
7)  with  a  fresh  army,  but  Tiberius,  it  appears,  was 
not  recalled,  as  he  did  not  return  to  Rome  till  two 
years  later.  In  the  campaign  of  this  year  the  Ro¬ 
mans  accomplished  very  little  ;  the  chief  advantage 
which  they  gained  was  the  conquest  by  Germa¬ 
nicus  of  the  Mazaei,  a  Pannonian  people.  Next 
year  (a.  d.  8),  the  Pannonians  and  Dalmatians 
were  afflicted  by  famine  and  pestilence,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  which,  and  of  having  suffered  some  re¬ 
verses,  they  concluded  a  peace  with  the  Romans. 
When  the  Dalmatian  Bato  appeared  before  Tiberius 
to  treat  respecting  the  peace,  and  was  asked  why 
he  had  rebelled,  he  replied,  “  Y ou  are  the  cause. 
Instead  of  sending  dogs  and  shepherds  to  take  care 
of  your  flocks,  you  send  wolves.” 

This  peace  was  of  short  duration.  The  Breucian 
Bato  had  betrayed  to  the  Romans  Pinnes  or  Pin- 
netes,  one  of  the  principal  Pannonian  chiefs,  and 
had  obtained  in  consequence  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Breucians.  The  Dalmatian  Bato,  suspecting  the 
designs  of  the  Breucian,  made  war  upon  the  latter, 
took  him  prisoner,  and  put  him  to  death.  This 
led  to  a  fresh  war  with  the  Romans.  Many  of  the 
Pannonians  joined  the  revolt,  but  Silvanus  Plau- 
tius  subdued  the  Breucians  and  several  other  tribes  ; 
and  Bato,  seeing  no  hope  of  success  in  Pannonia, 
laid  waste  the  country  and  retired  into  Dalmatia. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  following  year  (a.  d.  9), 
after  the  winter,  Tiberius  returned  to  Rome,  while 
Germanicus  remained  in  Dalmatia.  But  as  the 
war  was  still  protracted,  Augustus  resolved  to  make 
a  vigorous  effort  to  bring  it  to  a  conclusion.  Tibe¬ 
rius  was  sent  back  to  the  army,  which  was  now 
divided  into  three  parts,  one  under  the  command 
of  Silvanus,  the  second  under  M.  Lepidus,  and  the 
third  under  Tiberius  and  Germanicus,  all  of  Avhom 
prosecuted  the  war  with  the  utmost  vigour  in 
different  directions.  Tiberius  and  Germanicus 
marched  against  Bato,  who  at  length  took  refuge 
in  a  very  strong  fort,  called  Anderion  or  Andete- 
rion,  near  Salonae.  Before  this  place  the  Romans 
remained  for  some  time,  unable  to  obtain  possession 
of  it.  Bato,  however,  mistrusting  the  issue,  en¬ 
deavoured  to  persuade  his  men  to  enter  into  nego- 
ciations  with  Tiberius ;  but,  as  they  refused, 
he  abandoned  them  and  went  into  concealment. 
The  Romans  eventually  took  the  fort  and  subdued 
the  greater  part  of  Dalmatia  ;  whereupon  Bato 
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offered  to  surrender  himself  to  Tiberius  upon  pro¬ 
mise  of  pardon.  This  was  promised,  and  Bato 
accompanied  Tiberius  to  Rome,  where  he  was  the 
chief  object  of  attraction  in  the  triumph.  Tiberius, 
however,  kept  his  word.  He  sent  Bato  to  Ravenna 
laden  with  presents,  which  were  given  him,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Suetonius,  because  he  had  on  one 
occasion  allowed  Tiberius  to  escape,  when  he  was 
shut  up  with  his  army  in  disadvantageous  ground. 
(Dion  Cass.  lv.  29 — 34,  lvi.  1,  10 — 16  ;  Veil.  Pat. 
ii.  110 — 114  ;  Suet.  Tib.  9,  16,  20;  Ov.  ex  Pont. 
ii.  1.  46.) 

BATON  (B dram),  of  Sinope,  a  Greek  rhetori¬ 
cian  and  historian,  who  lived  subsequently  to 
Aratus  of  Sicyon.  (Plut.  Agis,  15.)  The  follow¬ 
ing  works  of  his  are  mentioned  by  the  ancient 
writers:  —  1.  Commentaries  on  Persian  affairs. 
(Ilepcri/cd,  Strab.  xii.  p.  546.)  2.  On  the  tyrants 

of  Ephesus.  (Athen.  vii.  p.  289,  c. ;  comp.  Suidas, 
s.  v.  Tlvdayopas  E (pecrios.)  3.  On  Thessaly  and 
Haemonia.  (Athen,  xiv.  p.  639,  d.  e.)  4.  On  the 

tyranny  of  Hieronymus.  (Athen.  vi.  p.  251,  e.) 
5.  On  the  poet  Ion.  (Athen.  x.  p.  436,  f.)  6.  A 

history  of  Attica.  (Schol.  ad  Find.  Isth.  iv.  104, 
where  Bockh  reads  Bar  am  instead  of  BaTos.) 

BATON  (Bd-rum),  an  Athenian  comic  poet  of 
the  new  comedy,  flourished  about  280  b.  c.  We 
have  fragments  of  the  following  comedies  by  him : 
AlruAos  or  AitwAoi,  Enepyerat,  A v8po(povos,  2tm- 
e^airaToir.  His  plays  appear  to  have  been  chiefly 
designed  to  ridicule  the  philosophers  of  the  day. 
His  name  is  incorrectly  written  in  some  passages 
of  the  ancient  authors,  BarTos,  Barron',  Badwu. 
(Plut.  de  Am.  et  Adul.  p.  55  ;  Suidas,  s.  v.;  Eudoc. 
p.  93  ;  Phot.  Cod.  167;  Stobaeus,  FLorileg.  xcviii. 
18  ;  Athen.  xiv.  p.  662,  c.,  iv.  p.  163,  b.,  vii.  p. 
279,  c.,  xv.  p.  678,  f.)  [P.  S.] 

BA'TRACHUS  (B arpaxos),  a  Lacedaemonian 
sculptor  and  architect  of  the  time  of  Augustus. 
Pliny  (H.  N.  xxxvi.  5.  s.  14)  relates,  that  Batra- 
chus  and  Sauras  ( Frog  and  Lizard ),  who  were  both 
very  rich,  built  at  their  own  expense  two  temples 
in  Rome,  one  to  Jupiter  and  the  other  to  Juno, 
hoping  they  would  be  allowed  to  put  their  names 
in  the  inscription  of  the  temples  ( inscriptionem 
sperantes).  But  being  denied  this,  they  made  the 
figures  of  a  frog  and  a  lizard  in  the  convolutions  of 
the  Ionic  capitals  (in  columnarum  spiris ,  comp. 
Thiersch,  Epoch.  Anm.  p.  96.)  That  this  tale  is 
a  mere  fable  founded  on  nothing  but  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  two  figures  on  the  columns,  scarcely 
needs  to  be  remarked.  [W.  I.] 

BATTARUS,  a  name  which  repeatedly  occurs 
in  the  ancient  poem  “  Dirae,”  or  imprecations,  as¬ 
cribed  to  Virgil  or  the  grammarian  Valerius  Cato, 
and  respecting  the  meaning  of  which  the  commen¬ 
tators  on  this  poem  have  entertained  the  most  op¬ 
posite  opinions.  Some  have  thought  it  to  be  the 
name  of  some  locality,  a  tree,  a  river,  a  grove,  or 
a  hill,  and  the  like ;  while  others,  and  apparently 
with  more  reason,  have  considered  it  to  be  the 
name  of  a  person.  But  those  who  entertain  this 
latter  opinion  are  again  divided  in  regard  to  the 
person  that  may  be  meant.  Some  believe  Battaras 
to  be  the  name  of  the  person  who  had  taken  pos¬ 
session  by  force  of  the  estates,  the  loss  of  which 
the  author  of  the  “Dirae”  laments,  and  against 
whom,  therefore,  the  imprecations  are  directed. 
Wernsdorf  believes  that  it  is  only  a  fictitious 
name,  and  is  meant  to  designate  some  satiric  poet, 
perhaps  Callimachus ;  others  imagine  that  Battarus 
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is  merely  a  dialectic  form  for  Bassarus  or  Bassareus, 
a  surname  of  Bacchus.  Naeke,  lastly,  conceives 
Battarus  to  be  the  name  of  a  slave  who  was  a  skil¬ 
ful  flute-player,  or  perhaps  a  shepherd,  and  who 
had  formerly  lived  with  the  author  of  the  “  Dirae” 
on  his  estate,  and  remained  there  after  the  poet 
had  been  driven  from  it.  Each  of  these  conflicting 
opinions  is  supported  by  something  or  other  that 
occurs  in  the  poem  itself ;  but  it  is  impossible  to 
elicit  anything  that  would  decide  the  question. 
(Wernsdorf,  Poet.  Lat.  Min.  iii.  p.  xlviii.  &c.; 
Naeke,  in  the  Rhein.  Mus.  ii.  I,  p.  113,  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

BATTUS  (Bktt os),  a  shepherd  of  Neleus,  who 
saw  Hermes  driving  away  the  cattle  he  had  stolen 
from  Apollo.  The  god  promised  to  reward  him  if 
he  would  not  betray  what  he  had  seen.  Battus 
promised  on  oath  to  keep  the  secret ;  but  as  Hermes 
mistrusted  him  nevertheless,  he  assumed  a  different 
appearance,  returned  to  Battus,  and  promised  him 
a  handsome  present,  if  he  would  tell  him  who  had 
stolen  the  cattle  of  Apollo.  The  shepherd  was 
tempted,  and  related  all  he  knew,  whereupon 
Hermes  touched  him  with  his  staff,  and  changed 
him  into  a  stone.  (Ovid,  Met.  ii.  688,  &c.;  Anton. 
Lib.  22.)  [L.  S.] 

BA'TTUS  and  the  BATTI'ADAE  (Bdrros, 
Barr idSai),  kings  of  Cyrene  during  eight  genera¬ 
tions.  (Herod,  iv.  163  ;  comp.  Thrige,  Res  Cyre- 
nensium ,  §  42.) 

1.  Battus  I.,  the  leader  of  the  colony  from 
Thera  to  Cyrene,  was  son  of  Polymnestus,  a  The- 
raean  noble,  his  mother,  according  to  one  account, 
being  a  Cretan  princess.  (Herod,  iv.  150,  155.) 
By  his  father’s  side  he  was  of  the  blood  of  the 
Minyae,  and  17th  in  descent  from  Euphemus  the 
Argonaut.  (Herod,  iv.  150;  Pind.  Pyth.  iv.  17, 
311,  455,  &c. ;  Apoll.  Rhod.  iv.  1750  ;  Thrige, 
Res.  Cyren.  §§  8,  11.)  He  is  said  to  have  been 
first  called  “  Aristoteles”  (Pind.  Pyth.  v.  116; 
Callim.  Hymn,  in  Apoll.  76)  ;  and  we  are  left 
entirely  to  conjecture  for  the  origin  of  the  name 
“  Battus,”  which  he  afterwards  received.  Hero¬ 
dotus  (iv.  155)  tells  us,  that  it  was  the  Libyan 
word  for  “  king,”  and  believes  that  the  oracle 
which  commanded  the  colonization  of  Libya  ap¬ 
plied  it  to  him  with  reference  to  his  future  dignity. 
Others  again  have  supposed  Bolttos  to  have  been 
derived  from  BaTrapifa,  and  to  have  been  expres¬ 
sive  of  the  alleged  impediment  in  his  speech. 
(Suid.and  Hesych.  s.  v.  BarTap'feiv  ;  comp.  Thrige, 
§  12  ;  Strab.  xiv.  p.  662);  while  Thrige  (/.  c .)  con¬ 
siders  the  name  to  be  of  kindred  origin  with 
Bycrcroi,  the  appellation  of  the  oracular  priests  of 
Dionysus  among  the  Satrae.  (Herod,  vii.  111.) 
No  less  doubt  is  there  as  to  the  cause  which  led  to 
the  colonization  of  Cyrene.  According  to  the  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Cyrenaeans,  Battus,  having  gone  to 
consult  the  Delphic  oracle  about  the  removal  of  the 
physical  defect  above-mentioned,  was  enjoined  to 
lead  a  colony  into  Libya  ;  while  the  story  of  the 
Theraeans  was,  that  this  injunction  was  laid  on 
their  king  Grinus,  and  that  he  pointed  to  Battus 
as  a  younger  and  fitter  man  for  the  purpose.  In 
either  case,  the  command  was  not  obejmd  but  with 
reluctance  and  after  a  long  delay.  (Herod,  iv.  150 
• — 156.)  According,  again,  to  Menecles,  an  histo¬ 
rian,  perhaps  ot  Barca  ( ap.Schol .  ad  Pind .  Pyth.  iv. 
10  ;  comp.  Thrige,  §§  3,  15),  Battus  was  driven 
forth  from  Thera  by  civil  war,  and  was  ordered  by 
Apollo  not  to  return  to  his  country,  but  to  betake 
himself  to  the  continent.  Lastly,  the  account  of 
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Justin  (xiii.  7)  is  a  strange  mixture  of  the  two 
stories  in  Herodotus  with  the  fable  of  Apollo’s  love 
for  the  nymph  Cyrene.  (Comp.  Thrige,  §  17.) 
Amidst  these  statements,  the  one  thing  certain  is, 
that  Battus  led  forth  his  colonists  in  obedience  to 
the  Delphic  oracle,  and  under  a  belief  in  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  Apollo  ’Apx7776T7js.  (Callim.  Hymn,  in 
Apoll.  65,  &c.,  55,  &c.;  Spanheim,  ad  loc. ;  comp. 
Muller,  Dor.  ii.  3.  §§  1,  7  ;  Thrige,  §§  11,16,7 6.) 
Of  the  several  opinions  as  to  the  period  at  which 
the  colonists  first  sailed  from  Thera,  the  most  pro¬ 
bable  is  that  which  places  it  about  640  b.  c. 
(Muller,  Orchom.  p.  344),  and  from  this  point  ap¬ 
parently  we  must  begin  to  reckon  the  40  years 
assigned  by  Herodotus  (iv.  159)  to  the  reign  of 
Battus  I.  It  was  not,  however,  till  after  a  settle¬ 
ment  of  two  years  in  the  island  Platea,  and  be¬ 
tween  six  and  seven  at  Aziris  on  the  main-land, 
that  Cyrene  was  actually  founded,  about  631  b.  c. 
(Herod,  iv.  157,  158  ;  Thrige,  §§  22 — 24),  whence 
Ovid  (Ibis,  541)  calls  Battus  “  conditor  tardae 
Cyrrhae.” 

Little  further  is  known  of  the  life  of  Battus  I. 
He  appears  to  have  been  vigorous  and  successful 
in  surmounting  the  difficulties  which  beset  his  in¬ 
fant  colony,  in  making  the  most  of  the  great  natural 
advantages  of  the  country,  and  in  subjugating  the 
native  tribes,  with  the  assistance,  it  is  said,  of  the 
Lacedaemonian  Anchionis.  (Pind.  Pyth.  v.  72, 
&c. ;  Aristot.  ap.  Schol.  ad  Aristoph.  Pint.  925  ; 
Paus.  iii.  14.)  Diodorus  tells  us  (Exc.  de  Virt.  et 
Vit.  p.  232),  that  he  governed  with  the  mildness 
and  moderation  befitting  a  constitutional  king ; 
and  Pindar  (Pyth.  v.  120,  &c.)  celebrates  his  pious 
works,  and  especially  the  road  (ffKvpwTrj  obos, 
comp.  Bockh,  Publ.  Econ.  of  Athens,  bk.  ii.  c.  10) 
which  he  caused  to  be  made  for  the  sacred  proces¬ 
sion  to  Apollo’s  temple,  also  built  by  him.  (Callim. 
Hymn,  in  Apoll.  77.)  Where  this  road  joined 
the  Agora,  the  tomb  of  Battus  was  placed,  apart 
from  that  of  the  other  kings.  (Pind.  Pyth.  v.  125, 
&c. ;  Catull.  vii.  6.)  His  subjects  worshipped  him 
as  a  hero,  and  we  learn  from  Pausanias  (x.  15), 
that  they  dedicated  a  statue  of  him  at  Delphi,  re¬ 
presenting  him  in  a  chariot  driven  by  the  nymph 
Cyrene,  with  Libya  in  the  act  of  crowning  him. 
(See  Thrige,  §§  26,  28.) 

2.  Arcesilaus  I.  (’ Apicecr'iKaos')  was  a  son  of 
the  above  (Herod,  iv.  159);  but  nothing  is  recorded 
of  him  except  that  he  reigned,  and  apparently  in 
quiet,  for  16  years,  B.  c.  599 — 583. 

3.  Battus  II.,  sumamed  “the  Happy,”  prin¬ 
cipally  from  his  victory  over  Apries  (Barros  6 
EuSatyew),  was  the  son  of  No.  2,  and  the  third 
king  of  the  dynasty  ;  for  the  opinion  of  those  who 
consider  that  Herodotus  has  omitted  two  kings 
between  Arcesilaus  I.  and  the  present  Battus,  is 
founded  on  an  erroneous  punctuation  of  iv.  159, 
and  is  otherwise  encumbered  with  considerable 
chronological  difficulties.  (Thrige,  §§  29,  42,  43; 
comp.  Plut.  Cor.  11.)  In  this  reign,  C}rrene 
received  a  great  accession  of  strength  by  the  in¬ 
flux  of  a  large  number  of  colonists  from  various 
parts  of  Greece,  principally  perhaps  from  Pelopon¬ 
nesus  and  from  Crete  and  the  other  islands,  whom 
the  state  invited  over  under  the  promise  of  a  new 
division  of  lands  (probably  to  enable  herself  to 
make  head  against  the  neighbouring  Libyans),  and 
who  were  further  urged  to  the  migration  by  the 
Delphic  oracle.  (Herod,  iv.  159,  comp.  c.  161.) 
This  influx  apparently  giving  rise  to  further  en- 
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croachments  on  the  Libyan  tribes,  the  latter,  under 
Adicran,  their  king,  surrendered  themselves  to 
,  Apries,  king  of  Egypt,  and  claimed  his  protection. 

A  battle  ensued  in  the  region  of  Irasa,  B.  c.  570, 
i  in  which  the  Egyptians  were  defeated, — this  being 
the  first  time,  according  to  Herodotus  (iv.  159), 
r  that  they  had  ever  come  into  hostile  collision  with 
I  Greeks.  (Comp.  Herod,  ii.  161;  Diod.  i.  68.)  This 
battle  seems  to  have  finished  the  war  with  Egypt ; 
t  for  we  read  in  Herodotus  (ii.  181),  that  Amasis 
formed  a  marriage  with  Ladice,  a  Cyrenaean  wo- 
i  man,  daughter  perhaps  of  Battus  II.  (Wesseling, 
1  ad  Herod.  1.  c.),  and,  in  other  ways  as  well,  culti¬ 
vated  friendly  relations  with  the  Cyrenaeans.  By 
the  same  victory  too  the  sovereignty  of  Cyrene 
i  over  the  Libyans  was  confirmed.  (Comp.  Herod, 
iv.  160,  where  their  revolt  from  Arcesilaus  II.  is 
spoken  of.)  It  was  in  this  reign  also,  according  to 
a  probable  conjecture  of  Thrige’s  (§  30),  that  Cy¬ 
rene  began  to  occupy  the  neighbouring  region  with 
her  colonies,  which  seem  to  have  been  numerous. 
(Find.  Pyth.  iv.  20,  34,  v.  20.)  The  period  of  the 
death  of  Battus  II.  it  is  impossible  to  settle  with 
:  exactness.  We  know  only  that  his  reign  lasted 
beyond  the  year  570  B.  c. ;  and  it  is  pure  conjec¬ 
ture  which  would  assign  the  end  of  it,  with  Thrige, 
to  560,  or,  with  Bouhier  and  Larcher,  to  554. 
(Thrige,  §  29  ;  Larcher,  ad  Herod,  iv.  163.) 

4.  Arcesilaus  II.,  son  of  Battus  II.,  was  sur- 
;  named  “the  oppressive”  (xaAe7r os),  from  his  at¬ 
tempting  probably  to  substitute  a  tyranny  for  the 
Cyrenaean  constitution,  which  had  hitherto  been 
similar  to  that  of  Sparta.  It  was  perhaps  from 
this  cause  that  the  dissensions  arose  between  him¬ 
self  and  his  brothers,  in  consequence  of  which  the 

i  latter  withdrew  from  Cyrene,  and  founded  Barca, 
at  the  same  time  exciting  the  Libyan  tribes  to  re¬ 
volt  from  Arcesilaus,  who,  in  his  attempt  to  quell 
this  rebellion,  suffered  a  signal  defeat  at  Leucon  or 
Leucoe,  a  place  in  the  region  of  Marmarica.  He 
met  his  end  at  last  by  treachery,  being  strangled  by 
his  brother  or  friend,  Learchus.  His  wife,  Eryxo, 
however,  soon  after  avenged  his  death  by  the  mur¬ 
der  of  his  assassin.  His  reign  lasted,  according  to 
some,  from  560  to  550  b.  c. ;  according  to  others, 
from  554  to  544.  (Herod,  iv.  160  ;  Diod.  Exc.  de 
Virt.  et  Vit.  p.  232  ;  Plut.  de  Virt.  Mul.  pp.  260, 
261;  Thrige,  §§  35,  37.) 

5.  Battus  III.,  or  “the  lame”  (%wA os),  son  of 
Arcesilaus  II.,  reigned  from  b.  c.  550  to  530,  or, 
as  some  state  it,  from  544  to  529.  In  his  time, 
the  Cyrenaeans,  weakened  by  internal  seditions, 
apprehensive  of  assaults  from  Libya  and  Egypt, 
and  distressed  too  perhaps  by  the  consciousness  of 
the  king’s  inefficiency,  invited  Demonax,  a  Manti- 
nean,  by  the  advice  of  the  Delphic  oracle,  to  settle 
the  constitution  of  the  city.  The  conflicting  claims 
of  the  original  colonists  with  those  of  the  later  set¬ 
tlers,  and  the  due  distribution  of  power  between 
the  sovereign  and  the  commonalty,  were  the  main 
difficulties  with  which  he  had  to  deal.  With  re¬ 
spect  to  the  former  point,  he  substituted  for  the  old 
division  of  tribes  an  entirely  new  one,  in  which 
however  some  privileges,  in  regard  to  their  relation 
to  the  riepi'oi/coi,  were  reserved  to  those  of  Theraean 
descent ;  while  the  royal  power  he  reduced  within 
very  narrow  limits,  leaving  to  the  king  only  cer¬ 
tain  selected  lands,  and  the  enjoyment  of  some 
priestly  functions  (re/xerea  nal  ipuauras),  with  the 
privilege  probably  (see  Herod,  iv.  165)  of  pre¬ 
sidency  in  the  council.  We  hear  nothing  more 
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recorded  of  Battus  III.  The  diminution  of  the 
kingly  power  in  his  reign  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
when  we  remember  that  the  two  main  causes  as¬ 
signed  by  Aristotle  ( Polit .  v.  10,  ad  fin.  ed.  Bekk.) 
for  the  overthrow  of  monarchy  had  been,  as  we 
have  seen,  in  full  operation  at  Cyrene, — viz.  quar¬ 
rels  in  the  royal  family,  and  the  attempt  to  esta¬ 
blish  a  tyrannical  government.  (Herod,  iv.  161  ; 
Diod.  1.  c.;  Plut.  1.  c.;  Thrige,  §  38  ;  Muller,  Dor. 

iii.  4.  §  5,  iii.  9.  §  1 3.) 

6.  Arcesilaus  III.,  son  of  Battus  III.  by 
Pheretiine,  reigned,  according  to  Thrige  (§  39), 
from  530  to  about  514  b.  c.  In  the  early  part  of 
his  reign  he  was  driven  from  Cyrene  in  an  attempt 
to  recover  the  ancient  royal  privileges,  and,  taking 
refuge  in  Samos,  returned  with  a  number  of  auxi¬ 
liaries,  whom  he  had  attached  to  his  cause  by  the 
promise  of  a  new  division  of  lands.  With  their 
aid  he  regained  the  throne  ;  on  which,  besides 
taking  the  most  cruel  vengeance  on  his  enemies, 
he  endeavoured  further  to  strengthen  himself  by 
making  submission  to  Cambyses,  and  stipulating 
to  pay  him  tribute,  b.  c.  525.  (Herod,  iv.  1 62 — 
1 65,  comp.  iii.  13,  91,  ii.  181.)  Terrified,  how¬ 
ever,  according  to  Herodotus  (iv.  164),  at  the  dis¬ 
covery  that  he  had  subjected  himself  to  the  woe 
denounced  against  him,  under  certain  conditions, 
by  an  obscure  oracle  (comp.  iv.  163),  or,  more  pro¬ 
bably,  being  driven  out  by  his  subjects,  who  were 
exasperated  at  his  submission  to  the  Persians  (see 

iv.  165,  ad  fin.),  he  fled  to  Alazir,  king  of  Barca, 
whose  daughter  he  had  married,  and  was  there 
slain,  together  with  his  father-in-law,  by  the  Bar- 
caeans  and  some  Cyrenaean  exiles.  (Herod,  iv. 
164,  167;  see  Thrige,  §§  39-41.) 

7.  Battus  IV.  is  called  “  the  Handsome”  (o 
naXos)  by  Heracleides  Ponticus.  (See  Thrige,  §  38, 
n.  3.  §  42.)  It  has  been  doubted  by  some  whether 
there  were  any  kings  of  the  family  after  Arcesilaus 
III.,  but  this  point  seems  to  be  settled  by  Hero¬ 
dotus  (iv.  163)  and  by  Pindar.  {Pyth.  iv.  115.) 
The  opinion  of  those,  who  suppose  the  names  of 
two  kings  to  have  been  omitted  by  Herodotus  be¬ 
tween  Arcesilaus  I.  and  Battus  “  the  lame,”  has 
been  noticed  above.  Of  Battus  IV.  we  know  no¬ 
thing.  It  is  not  improbable,  however,  that  he 
was  the  son  of  Arcesilaus  III.,  and  was  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  throne  at  the  period  of  the  capture  of 
Barca  by  the  Persians,  about  512  b.  c.  (Herod, 
iv.  203.)  At  least  the  peaceable  admission  of  the 
latter  into  Cyrene  ( Herod.  1.  c.)  may  seem  to  point 
to  the  prevalence  there  of  a  Medizing  policy,  such 
as  we  might  expect  from  a  son  or  near  relative  of 
Arcesilaus  III.  The  chronology  of  this  reign  is 
involved  in  as  much  obscurity  as  the  events  of  it, 
and  it  is  impossible  therefore  to  assign  any  exact 
date  either  to  its  beginning  or  its  end.  (See  Thrige, 
§§  42—44.) 

8.  Arcesilaus  IV.,  son  probably  of  Battus  IV., 
is  the  prince  whose  victory  in  the  chariot-race  at 
the  Pythian  games,  B.  c.  466,  is  celebrated  by 
Pindar  in  his  4th  and  5th  Pythian  odes  ;  and 
these,  in  fact,  together  with  the  Scholia  upon  them, 
are  our  sole  authority  for  the  life  and  reign  of  this 
last  of  the  Battiadae.  From  them,  even  in  the 
midst  of  all  the  praises  of  him  which  they  contain, 
it  appears,  that  he  endeavoured  to  make  himself 
despotic,  and  had  recourse,  among  other  means,  to 
the  expedient  (a  favourite  one  with  tyrants,  see 
Aristot.  Polit.  iii.  13,  v.  10,  11,  ed.  Bekk.)  of 
ridding  himself  of  the  nobles  of  the  state.  Indeed 
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one  main  object  of  Pindar  in  the  4th  Pythian 
ode  seems  to  have  been  to  induce  Arcesilaus  to 
adopt  a  more  prudent  and  moderate  course,  and  in 
particular  to  recall  Demophilus,  a  banished  Cyre- 
naean  nobleman  then  living  at  Thebes.  (See  espe¬ 
cially  Pyth.  iv.  468,  &c.,  el  yap  tis  o^ovs,  k.  t.  A. ; 
Bockh  and  Dissen,  ad  loc .)  It  is  further  probable 
(Thrige,  §45),  that  the  city  “Hesperides”  in 
the  Cyrenaic  Pentapolis  (afterwards  called  u  Bere¬ 
nice”  from  the  wife  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes)  was 
founded  by  Arcesilaus  IV.,  with  the  view  of 
securing  a  retreat  for  himself  in  the  event  of  the 
successful  rebellion  of  his  subjects.  It  is  not 
known  whether  he  died  by  violence  or  not  ;  but 
after  his  death  royalty  was  abolished,  and  his  son 
Battus,  who  had  fled  to  Hesperides,  was  there 
murdered,  and  his  head  was  thrown  into  the  sea. 
Various  dates  have  been  assigned  for  the  conclusion 
of  the  dynasty  of  the  Battiadae  ;  but  nothing  is 
certain,  except  that  it  could  not  have  ended  before 
b.  c.  460,  in  which  year  Arcesilaus  IV.  won  the 
chariot- race  at  Olympia, —  nor  after  401,  when  we 
hear  of  violent  seditions  between  the  Cyrenaean 
nobles  and  populace.  (Diod.  xiv.  34  ;  Aristot. 
Polit.  vi.  4,  ed.  Bekk.)  Thrige  is  disposed  to  place 
the  commencement  of  popular  government  about 
450.  (Res  Cyrenensium,  §§  24,  45,  46,  48;  comp. 
Muller,  Dor.  iii.  9.  §  13.)  The  father  of  Callima¬ 
chus  was  a  Cyrenaean  of  the  name  of  Battus 
(Suidas,  s.  v.  KaAA Igaxos);  and  the  poet,  who  is 
often  called  “  Battiades,”  seems  to  have  claimed 
descent  from  the  royal  blood.  (Callim.  Hymn  in 
A  poll.  65,  &c.,  Ep.  37  ;  Ovid.  Trist.  ii.  367  ; 
Catull.  66.)  [E.  E.] 

BAUBO  (B avSoo  or  Ba£?a>),  a  mythical  woman 
of  Eleusis,  whom  Hesychius  calls  the  nurse  of  De¬ 
meter  ;  but  the  common  story  runs  thus  : — on  her 
wanderings  in  search  of  her  daughter,  Demeter 
came  to  Baubo,  who  received  her  hospitably,  and 
offered  her  something  to  drink  ;  but  when  the  god¬ 
dess,  being  too  much  under  the  influence  of  grief, 
refused  to  drink,  Baubo  made  such  a  strange  ges¬ 
ture,  that  the  goddess  smiled  and  accepted  the 
draught.  (Clem.  Alex.  Cohort,  p.  1 7.)  In  the  frag¬ 
ment  of  the  Orphic  hymn,  which  Clemens  Alex, 
adds  to  this  account,  it  is  further  related,  that  a 
boy  of  the  name  of  Iacchus  made  an  indecent  ges¬ 
ture  at  the  grief  of  Demeter.  Arnobius  (Adv. 
Gent.  v.  p.  175)  repeats  the  story  of  Baubo  from 
Clemens,  but  without  mentioning  the  boy  Iacchus, 
who  is  otherwise  unknown,  and,  if  meant  for  Dio¬ 
nysus,  is  out  of  place  here.  The  different  stories 
concerning  the  reception  of  Demeter  at  Eleusis 
seem  all  to  be  inventions  of  later  times,  coined  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  a  mythical  origin  to  the  jokes 
in  which  the  women  used  to  indulge  at  the  festival 
of  this  goddess.  [Ascalabus  and  Ascalaphus, 
No.  2.]  [L.  S.] 

BAUCIS,  a  Phrygian  woman ,  in  whose  humble 
dwelling  Jupiter  and  Mercury  were  hospitably  re¬ 
ceived,  after  having  been  refused  admission  by 
every  one  else  in  the  country.  Baucis  and  her 
husband  Philemon  were  therefore  saved  by  the 
gods  when  they  visited  the  country  with  an  inun¬ 
dation  ;  and  Jupiter  made  Baucis  and  Philemon 
priests  in  his  temple ;  and  when  the  two  mortals 
expressed  a  wish  to  die  together,  Jupiter  granted 
their  request  by  changing  them  simultaneously 
into  trees.  (Ov.  Met.  viii.  620-724.)  [L.  S.‘] 

BAUCIS  (Bawds),  a  Greek  poetess,  who  is 
called  a  disciple  ol  Sappho.  She  was  a  native  of 
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Tenos,  and  a  friend  of  Erinna.  She  died  at  a  youth¬ 
ful  age,  just  before  her  marriage,  and  Erinna  is 
said  to  have  written  the  epitaph  upon  her  which 
is  still  extant,  and  which,  together  with  another 
fragment  of  Erinna,  contains  all  we  know  about 
Baucis.  ( Anihol .  Gr.  vii.  710,  712  ;  Bergk,  Poet. 
Lyr.  Gr.  p.  633.)  [L.  S.] 

BA'VIUS  and  MAE'VIUS,  whose  names  have 
become  a  by-word  of  scorn  for  all  jealous  and  ma¬ 
levolent  poetasters,  owe  their  unenviable  immor¬ 
tality  solely  to  the  enmity  which  they  displayed 
towards  the  rising  genius  of  the  most  distinguished 
of  their  contemporaries,  and  would  probably  never 
have  been  heard  of  but  for  the  well-known  line  of 
Virgil  (Eel.  iii.  90)  :  “  Qui  Bavium  non  odit  amet 
tua  carmina,  Maevi,”  the  Epode  of  Horace  where 
evil  fortune  is  heartily  anticipated  to  the  ship 
which  bore  “  rank  Maevius  ”  as  its  freight,  and  a 
caustic  epigram  by  Domitius  Marsus,  in  which  one 
and  probably  both  are  wittily  assailed.  Upon  the 
first  of  these  passages  we  have  the  remark  of  Ser- 
vius,  “  Maevius  et  Bavius  pessimi  fuerunt  poetae, 
inimici  tarn  Horatio  quam  Virgilio,  unde  Horatius 
Epod.  x.  etc.”  and  again,  upon  the  “  serite  hordea 
campis,”  in  Georgic.  i.  210,  the  same  commentator 
observes,  “  sane  reprehensus  Virgilius  dicitur  a 
Bavio  et  Maevio  hoc  versu 

Hordea  qui  dixit,  superest  ut  tritica  dicat,” 

from  which  it  would  appear,  that  their  attack  was 
in  the  form  of  a  poetical  satire,  and  was  moreover 
a  joint  undertaking.  Philargyrius,  in  his  exposi¬ 
tion  of  the  third  Eclogue,  after  giving  the  same 
account  of  these  personages  as  Servius,  adds,  that 
M.  Bavius  was  a  “  curator,”  a  designation  so  inde¬ 
finite,  that  it  determines  nothing  except  the  fact 
that  he  enjoyed  some  public  appointment.  Finally, 
St.  Jerome,  in  the  Eusebian  chronicle,  records  that 
M.  Bavius,  the  poet,  stigmatised  by  Virgil  in  his 
Bucolics,  died  in  Cappadocia,  in  the  third  year  of  the 
hundred  and  eighty-sixth  Olympiad,  that  is,  B.  c.35. 
Porphyrion  (ad  Hor.  Sat.> ii.  3.  239)  tells  us,  that 
Maevius  was  the  author  of  a  work  upon  the  son  of 
Aesopus  the  tragedian,  and  his  luxury  ;  the  old 
Scholiast  published  by  Longinus  (Epod.  x.)  ob¬ 
serves,  “  Maevius  poeta  fuit  inimicus  Horatii,  ob- 
trectator  certe  omnium  virorum  doctorum,  ipse 
sectator  vocum  antiquarum,”  and  an  early  anno¬ 
tator  upon  the  Ibis  (1.  525)  asserts,  that  Maevius 
is  the  person  there  spoken  of  who  lampooned  the 
Athenians,  was  thrown  into  prison  in  consequence, 
and  starved  to  death  ;  but  this  story  has  not  found 
credit  among  scholars,  although  many  disputes  have 
arisen  as  to  the  individual  actually  referred  to. 

To  one  or  other  of  these  worthies  has  been  at¬ 
tributed  the  practical  joke  played  off  upon  Virgil, 
who,  when  rehearsing  the  first  book  of  his  Geor¬ 
gies,  having  chanced  to  make  a  pause  after  the 
words 

Nudus  ara,  sere  nudus — 

some  one  of  the  audience  completed  the  verse  by 
exclaiming 

— habebis  frigore  febrem. 

And  to  them  also  have  been  ascribed  the  Anti- 
bucoliea ,  two  pastorals  written  expressly  as  a  parody 
upon  the  Eclogues  soon  after  their  publication. 
(Donat.  Vit.  Virg.  vii.  §28,  xvi.  §61;  Weichert, 
Poet.  Lat.  Reliqn.,  &c.,  p.  308,  Ac.)  [W.  R.] 
BEBIUS  MASSA.  [Massa.] 

BEBRYCE  (BeSpvK-n),  one  of  the  Danaids, 
whom  Apollodorus  (ii.  1.  §  5)  calls  Bryce,  mid 
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i  from  whom  the  Bebryces  in  Bithynia  were  be¬ 
lieved  to  have  derived  their  name.  (Eustath.  ad 
Dionys.  Perieg.  805.)  Others  however  derived  the 
Bebryces  from  a  hero,  Bebryx.  (Steph.  Byz.  s.  v. 

1  BeSpvKuv.)  [L.  S.] 

BEDAS,  a  sculptor,  the  son  and  pupil  of  Ly¬ 
sippus,  sculptured  a  praying  youth  (Plin.  H.  N. 
xxxiv.  8.  s.  19),  probably  the  original  of  which  the 
fine  bronze  statue  in  Berlin  is  a  copy.  [W.  I.] 
BEGOE,  an  Etruscan  nymph,  who  was  believed 
to  have  written  the  Ars  fulguritarum ,  probably  the 
art  of  purifying  places  which  had  been  struck  by 
lightning.  This  religious  book  was  kept  at  Rome 
in  the  temple  of  Apollo  together  with  the  Sibylline 
books  and  the  Carmina  of  the  Marcii.  (Serv.  ad 
Aen.  vi.  72.)  [L.  S.] 

BELENUS.  [Abellio.] 

BE'LESIS  or  BE'LESYS  (Be'Aetm,  Be'Aem/y), 
the  noblest  of  the  Chaldaean  priests  at  Babylon, 
who,  according  to  the  account  of  Ctesias,  is  said, 
in  conjunction  with  Arbaces,  the  Mede,  to  have 
overthrown  the  old  Assyrian  empire.  [Arbaces.] 
Belesis  afterwards  received  the  satrapy  of  Babylon 
from  Arbaces.  (Diod.  ii.  24,  &c.  28.) 

BE'LGIUS  or  BO'LGIUS  (Bo'Aytos),  the  leader 
of  that  division  of  the  Gaulish  army  which  invaded 
Macedonia  and  Illyria  in  B.  c.  280.  He  defeated 
the  Macedonians  in  a  great  battle,  in  which  Pto¬ 
lemy  Ceraunus,  who  had  then  the  supreme  power 
in  Macedonia,  was  killed ;  but  the  Gauls  did  not 
follow  up  their  victory,  and  the  rest  of  Greece  was 
spared  for  a  time.  (Paus.  x.  19.  §  4;  Justin. 

!  xxiv.  5.) 

BELISA'RIUS  (the  name  is  Beli-tzar,  Sclavonic 
for  “  White  Prince  ”),  remarkable  as  being  the 
greatest,  if  not  the  only  great  general,  whom  the 
Byzantine  empire  ever  produced.  He  was  born 
about  a.  d.  505  (comp.  Procop.  Goth.  i.  5,  Pers.  i. 
12)  at  Germania,  a  town  of  Illyria.  (Procop.  Vand. 
i.  11,  de  Aedif  iv.  1.)  His  public  life  is  so  much 
mixed  up  with  the  history  of  the  times,  that  it 
need  not  here  be  given  except  in  outline,  and  his 
private  life  is  known  to  us  only  through  the  narra¬ 
tive  of  the  licentiousness  and  intrigues  of  his  un¬ 
worthy  wife  Antonina  in  the  Secret  History  of 
Procopius.  He  first  appears  as  a  young  man  in 
the  service  of  Justinian  under  the  emperor  Justin  I. 
A.  d.  520-527  (Procop.  Pers.  i.  12),  and  on  the 
accession  of  the  former,  was  made  general  of  the 
Eastern  armies,  to  check  the  inroads  of  the  Per¬ 
sians,  a.  d.  529—532  (Procop.  Pers.  i.  13 — 21); 
shortly  after  which  he  married  Antonina,  a  woman 
of  wealth  and  rank,  but  of  low  birth  and  morals, 
and  following  the  profession  of  an  actress.  (Procop. 
Hist.  Arcan.  4,  5.) 

The  two  great  scenes  of  his  history  were  the  wars 
against  the  Vandals  in  Africa,  and  against  the  Os¬ 
trogoths  in  Italy. 

1.  The  African  expedition  (a.  d.  533,  534)  was 
speedily  ended  by  the  taking  of  Carthage,  the  cap¬ 
ture  of  the  Vandal  king,  Gelimer,  and  the  final 
overthrow  of  the  Vandal  kingdom  established  in 
Africa.  (Procop.  Vand.  i.  11,  ii.  8.)  His  triumph 
m  534  was  remarkable  as  being  the  first  ever  seen 
at  Constantinople,  and  the  first  ever  enjoyed  by  a 
subject  since  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  Amongst  his 
captives  was  the  noble  Gelimer,  and  the  spoils 
of  the  Vandal  kingdom  contained  the  vessels  of 
the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  that  had  been  carried 
from  Rome  to  Carthage  by  Genseric.  He  also 
(alone  of  Roman  citizens  besides  Bonifacius)  had 
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medals  struck  in  his  honour,  with  his  head  on  the 
reverse  (Cedrenus,  i.  370),  and  on  Jan.  1,  a.  n.535, 
was  inaugurated  with  great  splendour  as  consul, 
and  with  a  second  triumph,  conducted  however  not 
according  to  the  new  imperial,  but  the  old  republi¬ 
can  forms.  (Procop.  Vand.  ii.  9.) 

2.  I  he  Gothic  war  consists  of  two  acts,  the  first 
(a.  d.  535—540),  the  second  (a.  d.  544 — 548). 
The  first  began  in  the  claims  laid  by  Justinian  to 
Sicily,  and  in  his  demand  for  the  abdication  of  the 
feeble  Gothic  king,  Theodatus.  It  was  marked  by 
Belisarius’s  conquest  of  Sicily  (535)  and  Naples 
(537),  by  his  successful  defence  of  Rome  against 
the  newly  elected  and  energetic  king  of  the  Goths, 
Vitiges  (March,  537 — March,  538),  and  by  the 
capture  of  Ravenna  with  Vitiges  himself,  Dec.  539. 
(Procop.  Goth.  i.  5,  ii.  30.)  He  was  then  recalled 
by  the  jealousy  of  Justinian  and  the  intrigues  of 
rival  generals,  without  even  the  honours  of  a 
triumph.  (Procop.  Goth.  iii.  1.) 

The  interval  between  the  two  Gothic  wars  was 
occupied  by  his  defence  of  the  eastern  frontier 
against  the  inroads  of  the  Persians  under  Nushirvan 
or  Chosroes  (541 — 543)  (Procop.  Pers.  i.  25),  from 
w'hich  he  was  again  recalled  by  the  intrigues  of  the 
empress  Theodora,  and  of  his  wife  Antonina,  and 
escaped  the  sentence  of  death  only  by  a  heavy 
fine,  and  by  his  complete  submission  to  his  wife. 
(Procop.  Hist.  Arcan.  3,  4.) 

The  second  act  of  the  Gothic  war,  which  Belisa- 
rius  undertook  in  the  office  of  count  of  the  stables, 
arose  from  the  revolt  of  the  Goths  and  reconquest 
of  Italy  under  their  new  king,  Totila,  a.  d.  541 — 
544.  (Procop.  Goth.  iii.  2 — 9.)  Belisarius,  on  ar¬ 
riving  in  Italy,  made  a  vigorous  but  vain  endeavour 
to  raise  the  siege  of  Rome  (May,  546 — Feb.  547), 
and  then  kept  in  check  the  hostility  of  the  con¬ 
querors,  and  when  they  left  the  city,  recovered  and 
successfully  defended  it  against  them.  (Procop. 
Goth.  iii.  13 — 24.)  His  career  was  again  cut  short 
by  the  intrigues  of  the  Byzantine  court,  and  after 
a  brief  campaign  in  Lucania,  he  returned  from  Italy, 
Sept.  A.  D.  548  (Procop.  Goth.  iii.  29—32),  and 
left  his  victories  to  be  completed  by  his  rival  Narses 
in  the  complete  overthrow  of  the  Ostrogothic  king¬ 
dom,  and  the  establishment  of  the  exarchate  of 
Ravenna.  (Procop.  Goth.  iv.  21 — 35.)  (a.  d.  549 
—554.) 

The  last  victory  of  Belisarius  was  gained  in  re¬ 
pelling  an  inroad  of  the  Bulgarians,  a.  d.  559. 

( Agath. Hist.  v.  15-20;  Theophanes,  pp.  198,  199.) 
In  A.  d.  563  he  was  accused  of  a  conspiracy  against 
the  life  of  Justinian,  and  his  fortune  was  seques¬ 
tered.  All  that  is  certain  after  this  is,  that  he  died 
on  the  13th  of  March,  A.  d.  565.  (Theophanes, 

pp.  160,  162.) 

It  is  remarkable  that  whilst  his  life  is  preserved 
to  us  with  more  than  usual  accuracy — by  the  fact 
of  the  historian  Procopius  having  been  his  secre¬ 
tary  (Procop.  Pers.  i.  12),  and  having  published 
both  a  public  and  private  history  of  the  times — 
the  circumstances  of  his  disgrace  and  death  are  in¬ 
volved  in  great  uncertainty,  and  historical  truth 
has  in  popular  fame  been  almost  eclipsed  by  ro¬ 
mance.  This  arises  from  the  termination  of  the 
contemporary  histories  of  Procopius  and  Agath ias 
before  the  event  in  question ;  and  in  the  void  thus 
left,  Gibbon  (after  Alemann)  follows  the  story  of 
John  Malala  (p.  242),  and  of  Theophanes  (pp. 
159 — 162),  that  he  was  merely  imprisoned  for 
a  year  in  his  own  palace  (a.  d.  563,  564)  and 
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restored  to  his  honours  eight  months  before  his 
death ;  whilst  Lord  Mahon  in  his  recent  life  of 
Belisarius,  on  the  authority  of  an  anonymous  writer 
of  the  eleventh  century,  and  of  Tzetzes  in  the 
twelfth  century,  has  endeavoured  to  revive  the 
story  which  he  conceives  to  have  been  handed 
down  by  tradition  in  Constantinople, — which  was 
then  transferred  in  the  fifteenth  century  to  Italy, 
— and  which  has  become  so  famous  through  the 
French  romance  of  Marmontel,  that  his  eyes  were 
put  out,  and  that  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his 
life  sitting  in  the  streets  of  Constantinople  and 
begging  in  the  words  preserved  in  the  metrical 
narrative  of  Tzetzes. 

The  statue  in  the  Villa  Borghese,  in  a  sitting 
posture  with  an  open  hand,  formerly  supposed  to 
be  Belisarius,  has  since  the  time  of  Winkelmann 
been  generally  conjectured  to  represent  Augustus 
in  the  act  of  propitiating  Nemesis. 

In  person,  Belisarius  was  tall  and  handsome. 
(Procop.  Goth.  iii.  1.)  Asa  general,  he  was  distin¬ 
guished  as  well  by  his  personal  prowess  and  his 
unconquerable  presence  of  mind,  as  by  the  rapidity 
and  comprehensiveness  of  his  movements,  and  also  as 
never  having  sustained  defeat  without  good  reason, 
and  as  having  effected  the  greatest  conquests  with 
the  smallest  resources.  His  campaigns  form  an  era 
in  military  history,  as  being  the  first  conducted  by 
a  really  great  soldier  under  the  influence  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  (for  that  he  conformed  to  Christianity,  even 
if  he  was  not  himself  a  Christian,  is  evident  from 
his  mention  in  connexion  with  the  baptism  of 
Theodosius,  Procop.  Hist.  Arcan.  1.)  ;  and  it  is  re¬ 
markable  to  trace  the  union  of  his  rigorous  discip¬ 
line  over  his  army  (Procop.  Goth.  i.  28,  Vand.  i.  12, 
16)  with  his  considerate  humanity  towards  the 
conquered,  and  (especially  in  contrast  with  the 
earlier  spirit  of  Roman  generals)  his  forbearance 
towards  his  enemies.  (Procop.  Vand.  i.  16,  17, 
Goth.  i.  10.) 

In  a  private  capacity,  he  was  temperate,  chaste, 
and  brave  ;  but  his  characteristic  virtue,  which  ap¬ 
peared  to  Gibbon  “  either  below  or  above  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  a  man,”  was  the  patience  with  which  he 
endured  his  rivals’  insults,  and  the  loyalty  to  Jus¬ 
tinian — in  itself  remarkable  as  one  of  the  earliest 
instances  in  European  history  of  loyalty  to  the 
person  of  the  sovereign — which  caused  him  at  the 
height  of  his  success  and  power  to  return,  at  the 
emperor’s  order,  from  Africa,  Persia,  and  Italy. 
Sir  W.  Temple  (Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  286)  places  him 
among  the  seven  generals  in  the  history  of  the 
world  who  have  deserved  a  crown  without  wearing 
it. 

In  his  two  vices — the  avarice  of  his  later  life 
(Procop.  Hist.  Arcan.  5),  and  his  uxoriousness — he 
has  been  well  compared  to  Marlborough,  except  so 
far  as  the  great  Sarah  was  superior  to  the  infamous 
Antonina.  To  her  influence  over  him  are  to  be 
ascribed  the  only  great  blots  of  his  life — the  exe¬ 
cution  of  his  officer,  Constantine  (Procop.  ibid.  1), 
A.  i).  535,  the  persecution  of  his  step-son,  Photius 
(Ibid.  1-3),  a.  d.  540,  and  the  deposition  of  the 
pope  Sylverius  and  the  corrupt  election  of  Vigilius, 
a.  d.  537.  (Goth.  i.  25.)  He  had  by  Antonina  an 
only  daughter,  Joannina.  (Procop.  Hist.  Arcan.  i. 
5,  Goth.  iii.  30.) 

The  effects  of  his  career  are — 1.  The  preserva¬ 
tion  of  the  Byzantine  empire,  and,  with  it,  of  the 
mass  of  ancient  literature  afterwards  bequeathed 
by  it  to  the  West ;  both  of  which,  but  for  his  np- 
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pearance,  must,  humanly  speaking,  have  perished 
in  the  inroad  of  the  barbarians.  2.  The  timely 
support  given  to  the  cause  of  the  orthodox  faith  in 
the  Western  empire  at  the  crisis  of  its  greatest 
oppression  by  the  Arian  kingdoms  of  the  Goths 
and  Vandals  in  all  the  western  provinces.  3.  The 
temporary  infusion  of  Byzantine  art  and  of  the 
Greek  language  into  Italy  by  the  establishment  of 
the  exarchate  of  Ravenna  on  the  ruins  of  the  Ostro- 
gothic  kingdom.  4.  The  substitution  of  the  By¬ 
zantine  for  the  Vandal  dominion  in  Africa  and 
Sicily,  and  the  consequent  preparation  for  their 
future  submission  to  the  Mohammedan  conquerors, 
and  their  permanent  desolation,  from  the  fact  of 
his  having  made  them  the  provinces  of  a  distant 
and  declining  empire,  instead  of  leaving  them  to 
become  the  homes  of  a  warlike  and  vigorous  na¬ 
tion. 

The  authorities  for  the  life  of  Belisarius  are  the 
works  of  Procopius  ;  for  the  Bulgarian  war,  Aga- 
thias  (v.  15,20)and  Theophanes(pp.  198, 199);  and 
for  his  death,  those  mentioned  above.  In  modern 
times,  the  chief  authority  is  Gibbon  (cc.  41  and  43); 
Lord  Mahon’s  Life  of  Belisarius ,  in  which  several 
inaccuracies  in  Gibbon’s  account  are  pointed  out ; 
and  a  review  of  this  last-mentioned  work  in  the 
Wiener  Jahrbucher ,  by  Von  Hammer.  [A.  P.  S.] 
BELLE'ROPHON  or  BELLEROPHONTES 

(BeWefiocpuu  or  B^Wepocpourys),  properly  called 
Hipponous,  was  a  son  of  the  Corinthian  king  Glau- 
cus  and  Eurymede,  and  a  grandson  of  Sisyphus. 
(Apollod.  i.  9.  §  3 ;  Horn.  II.  vi.  155.)  According 
to  Hyginus  (Fab.  157;  comp.  Pind.  Ol.  xiii.  66), 
he  was  a  son  of  Poseidon  and  Eurymede.  He  is 
said  to  have  received  the  name  Bellerophon  or 
Bellerophontes  from  having  slain  the  noble  Corin¬ 
thian,  Bellerus.  (Tzetz.  ad  Lycoph.  17  ;  Eustath. 
Horn.  p.  632.)  Others  related,  that  he  had  slain 
his  own  brother,  Deliades,  Peiren,  or  Alcimenes. 
(Apollod.  ii.  3.  §  1,  &c.)  In  order  to  be  purified 
from  the  murder,  whichever  it  may  have  been, 
he  fled  to  Proetus,  whose  wife  Anteia  fell  in 
love  with  the  young  hero ;  but  her  offers  being 
rejected  by  him,  she  accused  him  to  her  hus¬ 
band  of  having  made  improper  proposals  to  her, 
and  insisted  upon  his  being  put  to  death.  Proe¬ 
tus,  unwilling  to  kill  him  with  his  own  hands, 
sent  him  to  his  father-in-law,  Iobates,  king  in 
Lycia,  with  a  sealed  letter  in  which  the  latter  was 
requested  to  put  the  jrnung  man  to  death.  Iobates 
accordingly  sent  him  to  kill  the  monster  Chimaera, 
thinking  that  he  was  sure  to  perish  in  the  contest. 
Bellerophon  mounted  the  winged  horse,  Pegasus, 
and  rising  up  with  him  into  the  air,  killed  the 
Chimaera  from  on  high  with  his  arrows.  Iobates, 
being  thus  disappointed,  sent  Bellerophon  out 
again,  first  against  the  Solymi  and  next  against 
the  Amazons.  In  these  contests  too  he  was  vic¬ 
torious  ;  and  when,  on  his  return  to  Lycia,  he  was 
attacked  by  the  bravest  Lycians,  whom  Iobates 
had  placed  in  ambush  for  the  purpose,  Bellerophon 
slew  them  all.  Iobates,  now  seeing  that  it  was 
hopeless  to  attempt  to  kill  the  hero,  shewed  him 
the  letter  he  had  received  from  Proetus,  gave  him 
his  daughter  (Philonoe,  Anticleia,  or  Cassandra) 
for  his  wife,  and  made  him  his  successor  on  the 
throne.  Bellerophon  became  the  father  of  I sander, 
Hippolochus,  and  Laodameia.  Here  Apollodorus 
breaks  off  the  story  ;  and  Homer,  whose  account 
(vi.  155 — 202)  differs  in  some  points  from  that  of 
Apollodorus,  describes  the  later  period  of  Bellero- 
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phon’s  life  only  by  saying,  that  he  drew  upon  him¬ 
self  the  hatred  of  the  gods,  and,  consumed  by  grief, 
wandered  lonely  through  the  Alexan  field,  avoiding 
the  paths  of  men.  We  must  here  remark  with 
Eustathius,  that  Homer  knows  nothing  of  Bellero- 
phon  killing  the  Chimaera  with  the  help  of  Pegasus, 
which  must  therefore  be  regarded  in  all  probability 
-  as  a  later  embellishment  of  the  story.  The  man¬ 
ner  in  which  he  destroyed  the  Chimaera  is  thus  de¬ 
scribed  by  Tzetzes  (Z.  c.)  :  he  fixed  lead  to  the  point 
of  his  lance,  and  thrust  it  into  the  fire-breathing 
mouth  of  the  Chimaera,  who  was  accordingly  killed 
by  the  molten  lead.  According  to  others,  Bellero¬ 
phon  was  assisted  by  Athena  Chalinitis  or  Hippia. 
}  (Paus.  ii.  1.  §  4;  Pind.  l.c.;  Strab.  viii.  p.  379.) 
Some  traditions  stated,  that  he  attempted  to  rise 
with  Pegasus  into  heaven,  but  that  Zeus  sent  a 
gad-fly,  which  stung  Pegasus  so,  that  he  threw  off 
the  rider  upon  the  earth,  who  became  lame  or  blind 
in  consequence.  (Pind.  Isth.  vii.  44 ;  Schol.  ad 
Pind.  01.  xiii.  130 ;  Horat.  Carm.  iv.  11.  26.)  A 
peculiar  story  about  Bellerophon  is  related  by  Plu- 
i  tarch.  (De  Virt.  Mul.  p.  247,  &c.)  Bellerophon 
was  worshipped  as  a  hero  at  Corinth,  and  had  a 
i  sanctuary  near  the  town  in  the  cypress  grove, 
Craneion.  (Paus.  ii.  2.  §  4.)  Scenes  of  the  story 
of  Bellerophon  were  frequently  represented  in  an¬ 
cient  works  of  art.  His  contest  with  the  Chimaera 
was  seen  on  the  throne  of  Amyclae  (ii.  18. 
§  7),  and  in  the  vestibule  of  the  Delphic  temple. 
(Eurip.  Ion ,  203.)  On  coins,  gems,  and  vases  he 
is  often  seen  fighting  against  the  Chimaera,  taking 
leave  of  Proetus,  taming  Pegasus  or  giving  him  to 
drink,  or  falling  from  him.  But,  until  the  recent 
discoveries  in  Lycia  by  Mr.  Fellows,  no  represent¬ 
ation  of  Bellerophon  in  any  important  work  of  art 
;  was  known ;  in  Lycian  sculptures,  however,  he  is 
seen  riding  on  Pegasus  and  conquering  the  Chimae¬ 
ra.  [Comp.  Chimaera  and  Pegasus.]  [L.  S.] 

BELLERUS.  [Bellerophon.] 

BELLIE'NUS,  the  name  of  a  family  of  the  An¬ 
nul  gens.  The  word  is  sometimes  written  Bilienus. 

1.  L.  (Annius)  Bellienus,  praetor  in  b.  c. 
107,  served  under  Marius  in  the  war  against  Ju- 
gurtha  and  Bocchus.  (Sail.  Jug.  104.) 

2.  C.  Annius  Bellienus,  one  of  the  legates  of 
M.  Fonteius  in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  b.  c.  72.  (Cic. 

; pro  Font.  4.) 

3.  L.  (Annius)  Bellienus,  the  uncle  of  Cati¬ 
line,  killed,  by  command  of  Sulla,  Lucretius  Ofella, 
who  attempted  to  obtain  the  consulship  contrary  to 
Sulla’s  wish.  Bellienus  was  condemned  in  b.  c.  64. 
(Ascon.  in  Tog.  Cand.  p.  92,  ed.  Orelli ;  comp. 
Appian,  B.C.i.  101.) 

4.  L.  (Annius)  Bellienus,  perhaps  a  son  of 
the  preceding,  whose  house  was  burnt  down  after 
the  murder  of  Caesar  in  b.  c.  44.  (Cic.  Phil.  ii.  36.) 

5.  Bellienus,  originally  a  slave,  born  in  the 
family  of  one  Demetrius,  was  stationed  at  Interne- 
bum  with  a  garrison  in  B.  c.  49,  where  he  put  to 
death,  in  consequence  of  a  sum  of  money  which  he 
had  received  from  the  opposite  party,  Domitius,  a 
man  of  noble  rank  in  the  town,  and  a  friend  of 
Caesar’s.  Thereupon  the  Intemelians  took  up  arms, 
and  Caelius  had  to  march  to  the  town  with  some 
cohorts,  to  put  down  the  insurrection.  (Cic.  ad 
Fam.  viii.  15 ;  comp.  xvi.  22.) 

C.  BELLIE'NUS,  a  distinguished  Roman  orator 
and  jurist,  who  was  prevented  by  the  disorders 
which  occurred  in  the  time  of  Marius  from  attain¬ 
ing  the  consulship.  (Cic.  Brut.  47.)  He  is  sup- 
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posed  by  Trietanus  {Comm.  P.  i.  p.  90)  to  be  the 
same  person  with  C.  Annius  Bellienus  mentioned 
above  [No.  2],  but  Ernesti  {Clav.  Cic.)  repudiates 
this  conjecture,  as  not  easily  reconcileable  with 
dates.  ^  [J.  T.  G.] 

BELLPNUS,  a  Roman  praetor,  who  was  taken 
prisoner  by  the  pirates,  about  b.c.  68  (Plut.  Pomp. 
24  ;  comp.  Appian,  Mithr.  93),  may  perhaps  be  a 
false  reading  for  Bellienus. 

BELLO'NA,  the  goddess  of  war  among  the 
Romans.  It  is  very  probable  that  originally  Bel- 
lona  was  a  Sabine  divinity  whose  worship  was 
carried  to  Rome  by  the  Sabine  settlers.  She  is 
frequently  mentioned  by  the  Roman  poets  as  the 
companion  of  Mars,  or  even  as  his  sister  or  his 
wife.  Virgil  describes  her  as  armed  with  a 
bloody  scourge.  (Virg.  Aen.  viii.  703;  Lucan, 
Phars.  vii.  569 ;  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  3.  223.)  The 
main  object  for  which  Bellona  was  worshipped 
and  invoked,  was  to  grant  a  warlike  spirit  and 
enthusiasm  which  no  enemy  could  resist  ;  and 
it  was  for  this  reason,  for  she  had  been  wor¬ 
shipped  at  Rome  from  early  times  (Liv.  viii.  9), 
that  in  b.  c.  296,  during  the  war  against  the 
Samnites,  Appius  Claudius  the  Blind  vowed  the 
first  temple  of  Bellona,  which  was  accordingly 
erected  in  the  Campus  Martius  close  by  the  Circus 
Flaminius.  (Liv.  x.  19;  Ov.  Fast.  vi.  201,  &c.) 
This  temple  subsequently  became  of  great  political 
importance,  for  in  it  the  senate  assembled  to  give 
audience  to  foreign  ambassadors,  whom  it  was  not 
thought  proper  to  admit  into  the  city,  to  generals 
who  returned  from  a  campaign  for  which  they 
claimed  the  honour  of  a  triumph,  and  on  other  oc¬ 
casions.  (Liv.  xxviii.  9,  xxx.  21 ;  Diet,  of  Ant.  s.v. 
Legatus.)  In  front  of  the  entrance  to  the  temple 
there  stood  a  pillar,  which  served  for  making  the 
symbolical  declarations  of  war;  for  the  area  of  the 
temple  was  regarded  as  a  symbolical  representation 
of  the  enemies’  country,  and  the  pillar  as  that  of 
the  frontier,  and  the  declaration  of  war  was  made 
by  launching  a  spear  over  the  pillar.  This  cere¬ 
mony,  so  long  as  the  Roman  dominion  was  of  small 
extent,  had  been  performed  on  the  actual  frontier 
of  the  enemy’s  country.  (Ov.  Fast.  vi.  205,  &c.; 
Serv.  ad  Aen.  ix.  53  ;  Liv.  i.  32  ;  Diet,  of  Ant.  s.  v. 
Fetiales.)  The  priests  of  Bellona  were  called  Bel- 
lonarii,  and  when  they  offered  sacrifices  to  her, 
they  had  to  wound  their  own  arms  or  legs,  and 
either  to  offer  up  the  blood  or  drink  it  themselves, 
in  order  to  become  inspired  with  a  warlike  enthu¬ 
siasm.  This  sacrifice,  which  was  afterwards  soft¬ 
ened  down  into  a  mere  symbolic  act,  took  place  on 
the  24th  of  March,  which  day  was  called  dies 
sanguinis  for  this  reason.  (Lucan,  i.  565  ;  Martial, 
xii.  57 ;  Tertull.  Apolog.  9 ;  Lactant.  i.  21 ;  comp. 
Heindorf,  ad  Hor.  Sat.  1.  c. ;  Hartung,  Die  Relig. 
der  Homer ,  ii.  p.  270,  &c.;  C.  Tiesler,  De  Bellonae 
Cultu  et  Sacris,  Berlin,  1842,  8vo.)  [L.  S.] 

BELLOVE'SUS.  [Ambigatus.] 

BELUS  (B yjKos).  1.  A  son  of  Poseidon  by 
Libya  or  Eurynome.  He  was  a  twin-brother  of 
Agenor,  and  father  of  Aegyptus  and  Danaus.  He 
was  believed  to  be  the  ancestral  hero  and  national 
divinity  of  several  eastern  nations,  from  whence 
the  legends  about  him  were  transplanted  to  Greece 
and  became  mixed  up  with  Greek  myths.  (Apol- 
lod.  ii.  1.  §  4  ;  Diod.  i.  28  ;  Serv.  ad  Aon.  i.  733.) 

2.  The  father  of  Dido,  who  conquered  Cyprus 
and  then  gave  it  to  Teucer.  (Virg.  Aen.  i.  621  ; 
Serv.  ad  Aen.  i.  625,  646.)  [L.S.] 
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BELLUTUS,  C.  SICI'NIUS,  was  the  leader 
of  the  plebs  in  their  secession  to  the.  Sacred  Moun¬ 
tain,  B.  c.  494,  and  was  afterwards  one  of  the  first 
tribunes  of  the  plebs  elected  in  that  year.  (Liv.  ii. 
32,  33 ;  Dionys.  vi.  45,  70,  72,  82,  89.)  He  was 
plebeian  aedile  in  492  (Dionys.  vii.  14),  and  tri¬ 
bune  again  in  491,  when  he  distinguished  himself 
by  his  attacks  upon  Coriolanus,  who  was  brought 
to  trial  in  that  year.  (Dionys.  vii.  33-39,  61.) 
Asconius  calls  him  (in  Cornel,  p.  76,  ed.  Orelli) 
L.  Sicinius  L.  f.  Bellutus. 

It  is  most  probable  that  his  descendants,  one  of 
whom  we  are  expressly  told  was  tribune  in  b.  c. 
449  (Liv.  iii.  54),  also  bore  the  cognomen  Bellutus; 
but  as  they  are  not  mentioned  by  this  name  in  an¬ 
cient  writers,  they  are  given  under  Sicinius. 

BEMA'RCHIUS  (B r)/j.dpxios),  a  Greek  sophist 
and  rhetorician  of  Caesareia  in  Cappadocia,  who 
lived  in  or  shortly  after  the  time  of  the  emperor 
Constantine,  whose  history  he  wrote  in  a  work 
consisting  of  ten  books.  He  also  wrote  declama¬ 
tions  and  various  orations  ;  but  none  of  his  works 
have  come  down  to  us.  ( Suidas,  s.  v.  Br/gdpx^os ; 
Liban.  Oral.  p.  24,  &c.  ed.  Reiske.  )  [L.  S.] 

BENDIS  (BevSts),  a  Thracian  divinity  in  whom 
the  moon  was  worshipped.  Hesychius  (s.  v.  di\oy- 
Xov)  says,  that  the  poet  Cratinus  called  this  goddess 
SiAoyxos,  either  because  she  had  to  discharge  two 
duties,  one  towards  heaven  and  the  other  towards 
the  earth,  or  because  she  bore  two  lances,  or  lastly, 
because  she  had  two  lights,  the  one  her  own  and 
the  other  derived  from  the  sun.  In  Greece  she 
was  sometimes  identified  with  Persephone,  but 
more  commonly  with  Artemis.  (Proclus,  Theolog. 
p.  353.)  From  an  expression  of  Aristophanes, 
who  in  his  comedy  “The  Lemnian  Women”  called 
her  the  geyd\y]  Teds  (Phot.  Lex.  and  Hesych.  s.  u.), 
it  may  be  inferred,  that  she  was  worshipped  in 
Lemnos  ;  and  it  was  either  from  this  island  or  from 
Thrace  that  her  worship  was  introduced  into  At¬ 
tica  ;  for  we  know,  that  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Plato  the  Bendideia  were  celebrated  in  Peiraeeus 
every  year  on  the  twentieth  of  Thargelion.  (He¬ 
sych.  s.  v.  BeTSts  ;  Plat.  Rep.  i.  1 ;  Proclus,  ad  Tim. 
p.  9;  Xen.  Hell.  ii.  4.  §  11;  Strab.  x.  p.  471; 
Liv.  xxxviii.  41.)  [L.  S.] 

BERECY'NTHIA  (Bepetcwdla),  a  surname  of 
Cybele,  which  she  derived  either  from  mount  Bere- 
cynthus,  or  from  a  fortified  place  of  that  name  in 
Phrygia,  where  she  was  particularly  worshipped. 
Mount  Berecynthus  again  derived  its  name  from 
Berecynthus,  a  priest  of  Cybele.  (Callim.  Hymn, 
in  Dian.  246  ;  Serv.  ad  Aen.  ix.  82,  vi.  785  ; 
Strab.  x.  p.  472;  Plut.  aeFlum.  10.)  [L.S.] 

BERENI'CE  (Beptv'iKr)),  a  Macedonic  form  of 
Pherenice  ($epev'iK7i). 

I.  Egyptian  Berenices. 

1.  A  daughter  of  Lagus  by  Antigone,  niece 
of  Antipater,  was  married  first  to  Philip,  an 
obscure  Macedonian,  and  afterwards  to  Ptolemy 
Soter  (the  reputed  son  of  Lagus  by  Arsinoe), 
who  fell  in  love  with  her  when  she  came  to 
Egypt  in  attendance  on  his  bride  Eurydice,  An¬ 
tipater’s  daughter.  (Schol.  ad  Theoc.  Idyll,  xvii. 
61  ;  Paus.  i.  6,  7.)  She  had  such  influence 
over  her  husband  that  she  procured  the  succession 
to  the  throne  for  her  son  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  to 
the  exclusion  of  Eurydice’s  children, — and  this, 
too,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  Demetrius  of 
Phalcrus  with  the  king.  (Just.  xvi.  2  ;  Diog. 
Laert.  v.  78  ;  comp.  Ael.  V.  H.  iii.  17.)  Plutarch 
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speaks  of  her  as  the  first  in  virtue  and  wisdom  of 
the  wives  of  Ptolemy,  and  relates  that  Pyrrhus 
of  Epeirus,  when  he  was  placed  with  Ptolemy  as 
a  hostage  for  Demetrius,  courted  her  favour  espe¬ 
cially,  and  received  in  marriage  Antigone,  her 
daughter  by  her  first  husband  Philip.  Pyrrhus  is 
also  said  to  have  given  the  name  of  “  Berenicis,”  in 
honour  of  her,  to  a  city  which  he  built  in  Epeirus. 
(Plut.  Pyrrli.  4,  6.)  After  her  death  her  son 
Philadelphus  instituted  divine  honours  to  her,  and 
Theocritus  (Idyll,  xvii.  34,  &c.,  123)  celebrates 
her  beauty,  virtue,  and  deification.  See  also 
Athen.  v.  pp.  202,  d.,  203,  a. ;  Theoc.  Idyll,  xv. 
106  ;  and  the  pretty  Epigram  (55)  of  Calli¬ 
machus.  It  seems  doubtful  whether  the  Berenice, 


whose  humane  interference  with  her  husband  on 
behalf  of  criminals  is  referred  to  by  Aelian  (  V.  II. 
xiv.  43),  is  the  subject  of  the  present  article,  or 
the  wife  of  Ptolemy  III.  (Euergetes.)  See  Peri- 
zonius,  ad  Ael.  1.  c. 

2.  Daughter  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  became 
the  wife  of  Antiochus  Theos,  king  of  Syria,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty  between  him  and 
Ptolemy,  b.  c.  249,  which  required  him  to  divorce 
Laodice  and  marry  the  Egyptian  princess,  estab¬ 
lishing  also  the  issue  of  the  latter  as  his  successors. 
On  the  death,  however,  of  Ptolemy,  b.  c.  247, 
Antiochus  put  Berenice  away  and  recalled  Laodice, 
who  notwithstanding,  having  no  faith  in  his  con¬ 
stancy,  caused  him  to  be  poisoned.  Berenice  fled 
in  alarm  to  Daphne  with  her  son,  where  being  be¬ 
sieged  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  Laodice’s  parti- 
zans,  and  were  murdered  with  all  their  Egyptian 
attendants,  the  forces  of  the  Asiatic  cities  and  of 
Ptolemy  Euergetes  (brother  of  Berenice)  arriving 
only  in  time  to  avenge  them.  These  events  are 
prophetically  referred  to  by  Daniel  in  the  clearest 
manner.  (Polyb.  Fragm.  Hist.  54,  v.  58,  ad  fin.; 
Athen.  ii.  p.  45,  c. ;  Just,  xxvii.  1  ;  Polyaen.  viii. 

50  ;  Appian,  Syr.  65 ,  p.  130  ;  Dan.  xi.  6,  andHie- 
ron.  ad  loc.) 

3.  Grand-daughter  of  Berenice,  No.  1,  and 
daughter  of  Magas,  who  was  first  governor  and 
then  king  of  Cyrene.  Athenaeus  (xv.  p.  689,  a.) 
calls  her,  if  we  follow  the  common  reading,  “  Bere¬ 
nice  the  Great,”  but  perhaps  Maya  should  be 
substituted  for  v  p.eyd\r].  (Schweigh.  ad  Athen.  j 

I.  c.)  She  was  betrothed  by  her  father  to  Ptolemy 
Euergetes,  as  one  of  the  terms  of  the  peace  i  I 
between  himself  and  his  half-brother  Ptolemy 

II.  (Philadelphus),  the  father  of  Euergetes. 
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i  Magas  died,  however,  before  the  treaty  was  exe- 
I  cuted,  and  his  wife  Arsinoe*  (Just.  xxvi.  3),  to 
prevent  the  marriage  of  Berenice  with  Ptolemy, 
offered  her,  together  with  the  kingdom,  to  De- 
i  metrius,  brother  of  Antigonus  Gonatas.  On  his 
S  arrival,  however,  at  Gyrene,  Arsinoe  fell  in  love 
with  him  herself,  and  Berenice  accordingly,  whom 
he  had  slighted,  caused  him  to  be  murdered  in  the 
very  arms  of  her  mother  ;  she  then  went  to  Egypt, 
I  and  became  the  wife  of  Ptolemy.  When  her  son, 

:  Ptolemy  IV.  (Philopator),  came  to  the  throne,  b.c. 

I  221,  he  put  her  and  his  brother  Magas  to  death,  at 
the  instigation  of  his  prime  minister  Sosibius,  and 
against  the  remonstrances  of  Cleomenes  III.  of 
Sparta.  The  famous  hair  of  Berenice,  which  she 
dedicated  for  her  husband’s  safe  return  from  his 
I  Syrian  expedition  [see  No.  2]  in  the  temple  of 
Arsinoe  at  Zephyrium  ('AcppoSirr]  Zec^upTm),  and 
!  which  was  said  by  the  courtly  Conon  of  Samos  to 
if  have  become  a  constellation,  was  celebrated  by 
j  Callimachus  in  a  poem,  which,  with  the  exception 
j  of  a  few  lines,  is  lost.  There  is,  however,  a  trans- 
i  lation  of  it  by  Catullus,  which  has  been  re-trans- 
:  lated  into  indifferent  Greek  verse  by  Salvini  the 
Florentine.  (Polyb.  v.  36,  xv.  25  ;  Just.  xxvi.  3, 

:  xxx.  1 ;  Plut.  Demetr.  ad  fin.,  Cleom.  33 ;  Catull. 

;  Ixvii.;  Muret.  ad  loc.;  Hygin.  Pott.  Astron.  ii. 
24  ;  Thrige,  Res  Cyren.  §§  59 — 61.)  Hyginus 

(l.  c.)  speaks  of  Berenice  as  the  daughter  of  Ptolemy 
II.  and  Arsinoe  [No.  2,  p.  366,  b.]  ;  but  the  ac¬ 
count  above  given  rests  on  far  better  authority. 
And  though  Catullus,  translating  Callimachus,  calls 
her  the  sister  of  her  husband  Euergetes,  yet  this 
may  merely  mean  that  she  was  his  cousin ,  or  may 
also  be  explained  from  the  custom  of  the  queens  of 
the  Ptolemies  being  called  their  sisters  as  a  title  of 
honour ;  and  thus  in  either  way  may  we  reconcile 
Callimachus  with  Polybius  and  Justin.  (See  Thrige, 
Res  Cyren.  §61;  Droysen,  Gesch.  der  Nachfolger 
Alexanders ,  Tabb.  xiv.  xv.) 

4.  Otherwise  called  Cleopatra,  daughter  of 
!  Ptolemy  IX.  (Lathyrus),  succeeded  her  father  on 

|  the  throne,  b.  c.  81,  and  married  her  first  cousin, 
i  Alexander  II.,  son  of  Alexander  I.,  and  grandson 
of  Ptolemy  VIII.  (Physcon),  whom  Sulla,  then 
dictator,  had  sent  to  Egypt  to  take  possession  of 
the  kingdom.  Nineteen  days  after  her  marriage 
she  was  murdered  by  her  husband,  and  Appian 
tells  us,  that  he  was  himself  put  to  death  by  his 
subjects  about  the  same  time ;  but  this  is  doubtful. 
(Paus.  i.  9  ;  Appian,  Bell.  Civ.  i.  p.  414;  but  see 
Cic.  de  Leg.  Agr.  ii.  16  ;  Appian,  Miihr.  p.  251.) 

5.  Daughter  of  Ptolemy  Auletes,  and  eldest 
sister  of  the  famous  Cleopatra  (Strab.  xii.  p.  558), 
was  placed  on  the  throne  by  the  Alexandrines 
when  they  drove  out  her  father,  b.  c.  58.  (Dion 
Cass,  xxxix.  12,  &c.  ;  Liv.  Epit.  104  ;  Plut.  Cat. 
Min.  35  ;  Strab.  xvii.  p.  796.)  ,She  married  first 
Seleucus  Cybiosactes,  brother  of  Antiochus  XIII. 
(Asiaticus)  of  Syria,  who  had  some  claim  to  the 
throne  of  Egypt  through  his  mother  Selene,  the 
sister  of  Lathyrus.  Berenice,  however,  was  soon 
disgusted  with  the  sordid  character  of  Seleucus, 
and  caused  him  to  be  put  to  death.  (Strab.  1.  c. ; 
Dion  Cass,  xxxix.  57  ;  comp.  Sueton.  Vespas.  19.) 
She  next  married  Archelaus,  whom  Pompey  had 

Pausanias  (i.  7)  mentions  Apama  as  the  name 
of  the  wife  of  Magas  ;  but  she  may  have  had  both 
names,  or  Arsinoe  may  have  been  his  second  wife. 
See  p.  367,  a.;  and  Thrige,  Res  Cyrenensium ,  §  60. 
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made  priest  and  king  of  Comana  in  Pontus,  or, 
according  to  another  account,  in  Cappadocia  ;  but, 
six  months  after  this,  Auletes  was  restored  to  his 
kingdom  by  the  Romans  under  Gabinius,  and 
Archelaus  and  Berenice  were  slain,  b.  c.  55.  (Liv. 
Epit.  105  ;  Dion  Cass,  xxxix.  55 — 58  ;  Strab.  xvii. 
p.  796,  xii.  p.  558  ;  Hirt.  de  Bell.  Alex.  66  ;  Plut. 
Ant.  3 ;  comp.  Cic.  ad  Ram.  i.  1 — 7,  ad  Q.  Fr. 
ii.  2.) 

II.  Jewish,  Berenices. 

1.  Daughter  of  Costobarus  and  Salome,  sister  of 
Herod  the  Great,  was  married  to  Aristobulus,  her 
first  cousin.  [Aristobulus,  No.  4.]  This  prince, 
proud  of  his  descent  through  Mariamne  from  the 
blood  of  the  Maccabees,  is  said  by  Josephus  to 
have  taunted  Berenice  with  her  inferiority  of  birth; 
and  her  consequent  complaints  to  Salome  served  to 
increase  that  hostility  of  the  latter  to  Aristobulus 
which  mainly  caused  his  death.  (Joseph.  Ant.  xviii. 
5,  94,  xvi.  i.  §  2,  4.  §  1,  7.  §  3  ;  Bell.  Jud.  i.  23. 
§  1,  24.  §  3.)  After  his  execution,  b.  c.  6,  Bere¬ 
nice  became  the  wife  of  Theudion,  maternal  uncle 
to  Antipater  the  eldest  son  of  Herod  the  Great, — 
Antipater  having  brought  about  the  marriage  with 
the  view  of  conciliating  Salome  and  disarming  her 
suspicions  of  himself.  (Joseph.  Ant.  xvii.  1.  §  1  ; 
Bell.  Jud.  i.  28.  §  1.)  Josephus  does  not  mention 
the  death  of  Theudion,  but  it  is  probable  that  he 
suffered  for  his  share  in  Antipater’s  plot  against 
the  life  of  Herod.  [See  p.  203,  a.]  (Joseph.  Ant. 
xvii.  4.  §  2  ;  Bell.  Jud.  i.  30.  §  5.) 

Berenice  certainly  appears  to  have  been  again 
a  widow  when  she  accompanied  her  mother  to  Rome 
with  Archelaus,  who  went  thither  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  his  reign  to  obtain  from  Augustus 
the  ratification  of  his  father’s  will.  (Joseph.  Ant. 
xvii.  9.  §  3  ;  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  2.  §  1.)  At  Rome  she 
seems  to  have  continued  for  the  rest  of  her  life, 
enjoying  the  favour  of  Augustus  and  the  friendship 
of  Antonia,  wife  of  the  elder  Drusus.  [Antonia, 
No.  6.]  Antonia’s  affection,  indeed,  for  Berenice 
exhibited  itself  even  after  the  death  of  the  latter, 
and  during  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  in  offices  of  sub¬ 
stantial  kindness  to  her  son  Agrippa  I,,  whom  she 
furnished  with  the  means  of  discharging  his  debt 
to  the  treasury  of  the  emperor.  (Strab.  xvi.  p. 
7 65  ;  Joseph.  Ant.  xviii.  6.  §§  1 — 6.) 

2.  The  eldest  daughter  of  Agrippa  I.,  by  his 
wife  Cypros,  was  espoused  at  a  very  early  age  to 
Marcus,  son  of  Alexander  the  Alabarch  ;  but  he 
died  before  the  consummation  of  the  marriage,  and 
she  then  became  the  wife  of  her  uncle,  Herod, 
king  of  Chalcis,  by  whom  she  had  two  sons. 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xviii.  5.  §  4,  xix.  5.  §  1,  9.  §  1,  xx. 
5.  §  2,  7.  §  3;  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  2.  §  6.)  After  the 
death  of  Herod,  A.  D.  48,  Berenice,  then  20  years 
old,  lived  for  a  considerable  time  with  her  brother, 
and  not  without  suspicion  of  an  incestuous  com¬ 
merce  with  him,  to  avoid  the  scandal  of  which  she 
induced  Polemon,  king  of  Cilicia,  to  marry  her  ; 
but  she  soon  deserted  him  and  returned  to  Agrippa, 
with  whom  she  was  living  in  A.  d.  60,  when  St. 
Paul  defended  himself  before  him  at  Caesareia. 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xx.  7.  §  3  ;  Juv.  vi.  156  ;  Acts, 
xxv.  xxvi.)  About  a.  d.  65,  we  hear  of  her 
being  at  Jerusalem  (whither  she  had  gone  for  the 
performance  of  a  vow),  and  interceding  for  the 
Jews  with  Gessius  Floras,  at  the  risk  of  her  life, 
during  his  cruel  massacre  of  them.  (Joseph.  Bell. 
Jud.  ii.  15.  §  1.)  Together  with  her  brother,  she 
endeavoured  to  divert  her  countrymen  from  their 
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purpose  of  rebellion  {Bell.  Jud.  ii.  16.  §  5);  and 
having  joined  the  Romans  with  him  on  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  war,  she  gained  the  favour  of  Vespasian 
by  her  munificent  presents,  and  the  love  of  Titus 
by  her  beauty.  Her  connexion  with  the  latter 
continued  at  Rome,  whither  she  went  after  the 
capture  of  Jerusalem,  and  it  is  said  that  he  wished 
to  make  her  his  wife  ;  but  the  fear  of  offending  the 
Romans  by  such  a  step  compelled  him  to  dismiss 
her,  and,  though  she  afterwards  returned  to  Rome, 
he  still  avoided  a  renewal  of  their  intimacy.  (Tac. 
Hist.  ii.  2,  81  ;  Suet.  Tit.  7  ;  Dion  Cass.  lxvi. 
15,  18.)  Quintilian  {Inst.  Oral.  iv.  1)  speaks  of 
having  pleaded  her  cause  on  some  occasion,  not 
further  alluded  to*  on  which  she  herself  sat  as 
judge.  [E.  E.] 

BERI'SADES  (BepurdS-^s),  a  ruler  in  Thrace, 
who  inherited,  in  conjunction  with  Amadocus  and 
Cersobleptes,  the  dominions  of  Cotys  on  the  death 
of  the  latter  in  B.  c.  358.  Berisades  was  probably 
a  son  of  Cotys  and  a  brother  of  the  other  two 
princes.  His  reign  was  short,  as  he  was  already 
dead  in  b.  c.  352  ;  and  on  his  death  Cersobleptes 
declared  war  against  his  children.  (Dem.  in  Aris- 
tocr.  pp.  623,  624.)  The  Birisades  {BipLcradgs) 
mentioned  by  Deinarchus  {c.  Dem.  p.  95)  is  pro¬ 
bably  the  same  as  Parisades,  the  king  of  Bosporus, 
who  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Berisades 
mentioned  above.  The  Berisades,  king  of  Pontus, 
whom  Stratonicus,  the  player  on  the  lyre,  visited 
(Athen.  viii.  p.  349,  d.),  must  also  be  regarded  as 
the  same  as  Parisades.  [Parisades.] 

BEROE  (Bepo7j),  a  Trojan  woman,  married  to 
Doryclus,  one  of  the  companions  of  Aeneas.  Iris 
assumed  the  appearance  of  Beroe  when  she  per¬ 
suaded  the  women  to  set  fire  to  the  ships  of  Aeneas 
on  the  coast  of  Sicily.  (Virg.  Aen.  v.  620,  &c.) 
There  are  three  other  mythical  personages  of  this 
name,  concerning  whom  nothing  of  interest  is  re¬ 
lated.  (Hygin.  Fab.  167 ;  Virg.  Georg,  iv.  341  ; 
Nonnus,  Dionys.  xli.  155.)  [L.  S.] 

BEROE,  the  wife  of  Glaucias,  an  Illyrian  king, 
took  charge  of  Pyrrhus  when  his  father,  Aeacides, 
was  expelled  from  Epeirus  in  b.  c.  316.  (Justin, 
xvii.  3.) 

BERONICIA'NUS  {BepoviKiavos),  of  Sardis, 
a  philosopher  of  considerable  reputation,  mentioned 
only  by  Eunapius.  (  Vit.  Soph,  sub  fin.) 

BERO'SUS  (Btj paxros  or  Bqpwacros),  a  priest  of 
Belus  at  Babylon,  and  an  historian.  His  name  is 
usually  considered  to  be  the  same  as  Bar  or  Ber 
Oseas,  that  is,  son  of  Oseas.  (Scalig.  Animadv.  ad 
Euseb.  p.  248.)  He  was  born  in  the  reign  of  Alex¬ 
ander  the  Great,  and  lived  till  that  of  Antiochus  II. 
surnamed  ®eos  (b.  c.  261-246),  in  whose  reign  he 
is  said  to  have  written  his  history  of  Babylonia. 
(Tatian,  adv.  Gent.  58  ;  Euseb.  Praep.  Evang.  x. 
p.  289.)  Respecting  the  personal  history  of  Berosus 
scarcely  anything  is  known ;  but  he  must  have 
been  a  man  of  education  and  extensive  learning, 
and  was  well  acquainted  with  the  Greek  language, 
which  the  conquests  of  Alexander  had  diffused 
over  a  great  part  of  Asia.  Some  writers  have 
thought  that  they  can  discover  in  the  extant  frag¬ 
ments  of  his  work  traces  of  the  author’s  ignorance 
of  the  Chaldee  language,  and  thus  have  come  to 
the  conclusion,  that  the  history  of  Babylonia  was 
the  work  of  a  Greek,  who  assumed  the  name  of  a 
celebrated  Babylonian.  But  this  opinion  is  with¬ 
out  any  foundation  at  all.  The  fact  that  a  Baby¬ 
lonian  wrote  the  history  of  his  own  country  in 
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Greek  cannot  be  surprising ;  for,  after  the  Greek 
language  had  commenced  to  be  spoken  in  the  East, 
a  desire  appears  to  have  sprung  up  in  some  learned 
persons  to  make  the  history  of  their  respective 
countries  known  to  the  Greeks  :  hence  Menander  of 
Tyre  wrote  the  history  of  Phoenicia,  and  Manetho 
that  of  Egypt.  The  historical  work  of  Berosus 
consisted  of  three  books,  and  is  sometimes  called 
B a§u\wvLK<x,  and  sometimes  Xa\8cu7cd  or  laropiai 
XaXdaiKai.  (Athen.  xiv.  p.  639;  Clem.  Alex.  Strom. 
i.  p.  1  42,  Protrept.  1 9.)  The  work  itself  is  lost, 
but  we  possess  several  fragments  of  it,  which  are 
preserved  in  Josephus,  Eusebius,  Syncellus,  and 
the  Christian  fathers,  who  made  great  use  of  the 
wrork,  for  Berosus  seems  to  have  been  acquainted 
with  the  sacred  books  of  the  Jews,  whence  his 
statements  often  agree  with  those  of  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament.  We  know  that  Berosus  also  treated  of 
the  history  of  the  neighbouring  countries,  such  as 
Chaldaea  and  Media.  (Agathias,  ii.  24.)  He  him¬ 
self  states,  that  he  derived  the  materials  for  his 
work  from  the  archives  in  the  temple  of  Belus, 
where  chronicles  were  kept  by  the  priests ;  but  he 
appears  to  have  used  and  interpreted  the  early  or 
mythical  history,  according  to  the  views  current  in 
his  time.  From  the  fragments  extant  we  see  that 
the  work  embraced  the  earliest  traditions  about 
the  human  race,  a  description  of  Babylonia  and  its 
population,  and  a  chronological  list  of  its  kings 
down  to  the  time  of  the  great  Cyrus.  The  history 
of  Assyria,  Media,  and  even  Armenia,  seems  to 
have  been  constantly  kept  in  view  also.  There  is 
a  marked  difference,  in  many  instances,  between 
the  statements  of  Ctesias  and  those  of  Berosus ; 
but  it  is  erroneous  to  infer  from  this,  as  some  have 
done,  that  Berosus  forged  some  of  his  statements. 
The  difference  appears  sufficiently  accounted  for 
by  the  circumstance,  that  Ctesias  had  recourse  to 
Assyrian  and  Persian  sources,  while  Berosus  fol¬ 
lowed  the  Babylonian,  Chaldaean,  and  the  Jewish, 
which  necessarily  placed  the  same  events  in  a  dif¬ 
ferent  light,  and  may  frequently  have  differed  in 
their  substance  altogether.  The  fragments  of 
the  Babylonica  are  collected  at  the  end  of  Scaliger’s 
work  de  Emendatione  Temporum,  and  more  com¬ 
plete  in  Fabricius,  Bibl.  Graec.  xiv.  p.  175,  &c.,  of 
the  old  edition.  The  best  collection  is  that  by 
J.  D.  G.  Richter.  {Berosi  Chald.  Historiae  quae 
supersunt;  cum  Comment,  de  Berosi  Vita ,  Src.  Lips. 
1825,  8vo.) 

Berosus  is  also  mentioned  as  one  of  the  earliest 
writers  on  astronomy,  astrology,  and  similar  sub¬ 
jects  ;  but  what  Pliny,  Vitruvius,  and  Seneca  have 
preserved  of  him  on  these  subjects  does  not  give  us 
a  high  idea  of  his  astronomical  or  mathematical 
knowledge.  Pliny  (vii.  37)  relates,  that  the  Athe¬ 
nians  erected  a  statue  to  him  in  a  gymnasium,  with 
a  gilt  tongue  to  honour  his  extraordinary  predic¬ 
tions  ;  Vitruvius  (ix.  4,  x.  7,  9)  attributes  to  him 
the  invention  of  a  semicircular  sun-dial  {hetnicy- 
clium),  and  states  that,  in  his  later  years,  he  set¬ 
tled  in  the  island  of  Cos,  where  he  founded  a  school 
of  astrology.  By  the  statement  of  Justin  Martyr 
{Cohort,  ad  Graec.  c.  39 ;  comp.  Paus.  x.  12.  §  5 ; 
and  Suidas,  s.  v.  StSuAAa),  that  the  Babylonian 
Sibyl  who  gave  oracles  at  Cuma  in  the  time  of  the 
Tarquins  was  a  daughter  of  the  historian  Berosus, 
some  writers  have  been  led  to  place  the  real  Bero¬ 
sus  at  a  much  earlier  date,  and  to  consider  the  his¬ 
tory  which  bore  his  name  as  the  forgery  of  a  Greek. 
But  there  is  little  or  no  reason  for  such  an  hypo- 
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;  thesis,  for  Justin  may  have  confounded  the  well- 
!  known  historian  with  some  earlier  Babylonian  of 
the  name  of  Berosus ;  or,  what  is  more  probable, 
the  Sibyl  whom  he  mentions  is  a  recent  one,  and 
may  really  have  been  the  daughter  of  the  historian. 
(Paus./.c.)  [Sibyllae.]  Other  writers  again  have 
been  inclined  to  assume,  that  Berosus  the  historian 
was  a  different  person  from  the  astrologer  ;  but  this 
i  opinion  too  is  not  supported  by  satisfactory  evi- 
i  dence. 

The  work  entitled  Berosi  Antiquitatum  libri 
quinque  cum  Commentariis  Joannis  Annii ,  which 
appeared  at  Rome  in  1498,  fol.,  and  was  afterwards 
often  reprinted  and  even  translated  into  Italian,  is 
one  of  the  many  fabrications  of  Giovanni  Nanni,  a 
Dominican  monk  of  Viterbo,  better  known  under 
j  the  name  of  Annius  of  Viterbo,  who  died  in  1502. 
(Fabric.  Bibl.  Graec.  iv.  p.  163,  &c. ;  Vossius,  De 
Hist.  Graec.  p.  120,  &c.,  ed.  Westermann  ;  and 
Richter’s  Introduction  to  his  edition  of  the  Frag¬ 
ments.)  [L.  S.] 

BERYLLUS  (BepuAAos),  bishop  of  Bostra  in 
Arabia,  a.  d.  230,  maintained  that  the  Son  of  God 
:  had  no  distinct  personal  existence  before  the  birth 
ij  of  Christ,  and  that  Christ  was  only  divine  as  hav- 
|  ing  the  divinity  of  the  Father  residing  in  him, 
i  communicated  to  him  at  his  birth  as  a  ray  or 
i  emanation  from  the  Father.  At  a  council  held  at 
i  Bostra  (a.  d.  244)  he  was  convinced  by  Origen  of 
i  the  error  of  his  doctrine,  and  returned  to  the 
;  Catholic  faith.  He  wrote  Hymns,  Poems,  and 
I  Letters,  several  of  the  latter  to  Origen,  thanking 
him  for  having  reclaimed  him.  A  work  was  ex¬ 
it  tant  in  the  time  of  Eusebius  and  of  Jerome,  in 
ij  which  was  an  account  of  the  questions  discussed 
between  Beryllus  and  Origen.  None  of  his  works 
are  extant.  (Euseb.  H.  E.  vi.  20,  33;  Hieron.  de 
Vir.  Illustr.  c.  60;  Socrates,  II.  E.  iii.  7.)  [P.  S.] 
BERY'TIUS,  a  surname  given  to  several  writers 
:  from  their  being  natives  of  Berytus.  See  Anato¬ 
lius,  Hermippus,  Lupercus,  Taurus. 

BESANTI'NUS  (Bgaavrivos).  The  Vatican 
I  MS.  of  the  Greek  Anthology  attributes  to  an  author 
I  of  this  name  two  epigrams,  of  which  one  is  also 
ascribed  to  Pallas  (Anal.  ii.  p.  435,  No.  134 ;  Ja¬ 
cobs,  iii.  p.  142),  and  the  other  (Jacobs,  Parol,  ex 
Cod.  Vat.  42,  xiii.  p.  651)  is  included  among  the 
epigrams  of  Theognis.  ( Vv.  527,  528,  Bekk.)  This 
latter  epigram  is  quoted  by  Stobaeus  as  of  “Theog¬ 
nis  or  Besantinus.”  (Tit.  cxvi.  11.)  The  “  Egg” 
of  Simmias  (Anal.  i.  p.  207,  Jacobs,  i.  p.  140)  bears 
the  following  title  in  the  Vatican  MS. :  Bipaavrivov 
PoSiou  dov  rj  AwaiaSa  rj  2i /u/ullov,  agcporepoi  y dp 
Podioi.  Hence  we  may  infer  that  Besantinus  was 
a  Rhodian. 

An  author  of  this  name  is  repeatedly  quoted  in 
the  Etymologicum  Magnum  (pp.  608,  1.  57,  685, 
1*  56,  Sylb.),  whom  Fabricius  (Bibl.  Graec.  x.  772) 
rightly  identifies  with  the  Helladius  Besantinus 
of  Photius.  [Helladius.]  The  name  is  also  spelt 
Bisantinus.  (BiaauTiuos,  Etym.  Mag.  p.  212.  49; 
fabric.  Bibl.  Graec.  iv.  p.  467.)  [P.  S.] 

BESSUS  (Brjacros),  was  satrap  of  Bactria  in 
the  time  of  Dareius  III.  (Codomannus),  who  saw 
reason  to  suspect  him  of  treachery  soon  after  the 
battle  of  Issus,  and  summoned  him  accordingly 
1  *rom  his  satrapy  to  Babylon,  where  he  was  col¬ 
lecting  forces  for  the  continuance  of  the  war. 
i  (Curt.  iv.  6.  §  1.)  At  the  battle  of  Arbela,  b.  c. 
83 1?  Ressus  commanded  the  left  wing  of  the  Per¬ 
sian  army,  and  was  thus  directly  opposed  to  Alex- 
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under  himself.  (Curt.  iv.  12.  §  6  ;  Arr.  Anab. 
iii.  p.  59,  e.)  After  this  battle,  when  the  fortunes 
of  Dareius  seemed  hopelessly  ruined,  Bessus 
formed  a  plot  with  Nabarzanes  and  others  to  seize 
the  king,  and  either  to  put  him  to  death  and  make 
themselves  masters  of  the  empire,  or  to  deliver 
him  up  to  Alexander,  according  to  circumstances. 
Soon  after  the  flight  of  Dareius  from  Ecbatana 
(where,  after  the  battle  of  Arbela,  he  had  taken 
refuge),  the  conspirators,  who  had  the  Bactrian 
troops  at  their  command,  succeeded  in  possessing 
themselves  of  the  king’s  person,  and  placed  him  in 
chains.  But,  being  closely  pressed  in  pursuit  by 
Alexander,  and  having  in  vain  urged  Dareius  to 
mount  a  horse  and  continue  his  flight  with  them, 
they  filled  up  by  his  murder  the  measure  of  then- 
treason,  b.  c.  330.  (Curt.  v.  9 — 13;  Arr.  Anab. 
iii.  pp.  68,  69  ;  Diod.  xvii.  73  ;  Plut.  Alex.  42.) 
After  this  deed  Bessus  fled  into  Bactria,  where  he 
collected  a  considerable  force,  and  assumed  the 
name  and  insignia  of  royalty,  with  the  title  of 
Artaxerxes.  (Curt.  vi.  6.  §  13  ;  Arr.  Anab.  iii. 
p.  71,  d.)  On  the  approach  of  Alexander,  he  fled 
from  him  beyond  the  Oxus,  but  was  at  length  be¬ 
trayed  by  two  of  his  followers,  and  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Ptolemy,  whom  Alexander  had  sent  for¬ 
ward  to  receive  him.  (Curt.  vii.  5  ;  Arr.  Anab.  iii. 
p.  75 ;  comp.  Strab.  xi.  p.  513.)  He  was  brought 
naked  before  the  conqueror,  and,  having  been 
scourged,  was  sent  to  Zariaspa,  the  capital  of 
Bactria  (Strab.  xi.  p.  514)  :  here,  a  council  being 
afterwards  held  upon  him,  he  was  sentenced  to 
suffer  mutilation  of  his  nose  and  ears,  and  was  de¬ 
livered  for  execution  to  Oxathres,  the  brother  of 
Dareius,  who  put  him  to  a  cruel  death.  The  mode 
of  it  is  variously  related,  and  Plutarch  even  makes 
Alexander  himself  the  author  of  the  shocking 
barbarity  which  he  describes.  (Curt.  vii.  5,  10; 
Arr.  Anab.  iv.  p.  82,  d.  ;  Ptolem.  and  Aristobul. 
ap.  Arr.  Anab.  iii.  ad  jin.  ;  Diod.  xvii.  83  ;  Plut. 
Alex.  43  ;  Just.  xii.  5.)  [E.  E.] 

BESTES  (Bco-t^'s),  perhaps  Vestes,  sumamed 
Conostaulus,  a  Greek  interpreter  of  the  No  veils, 
filled  the  office  of  judex  veli,  and  probably  lived 
soon  after  the  age  of  Justinian.  He  is  cited  by 
Harmenopulus  ( Promptuarium ,  p.  426,  ed.  1587), 
and  mentioned  by  Nic.  Comnenus  Papadopoli. 
(Praenotat.  Mystagog.  p.  372.)  [J.  T.  G.] 

BE'STIA,  the  name  of  a  family  of  the  plebeian 
Calpumia  gens. 

1.  L.  Calpurnius  Bestia,  tribune  of  the 
plebs,  B.  c.  121,  obtained  in  his  tribuneship  the 
recall  of  P.  Popillius  Laenas,  who  had  been 
banished  through  the  efforts  of  C.  Gracchus  in  123. 
(Cic.  Brut.  34  ;  comp.  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  7  ;  Plut.  C. 
Gracch.  4.)  This  made  him  popular  with  the 
aristocratical  party,  who  then  had  the  chief  power 
in  the  state ;  and  it  was  through  their  influence 
doubtless  that  he  obtained  the  consulship  in  111. 
The  war  against  Jugurtha  was  assigned  to  him. 
He  prosecuted  it  at  first  with  the  greatest  vigour ; 
but  when  Jugurtha  offered  him  and  his  legate,  M. 
Scaurus,  large  sums  of  money,  he  concluded  a 
peace  with  the  Numidian  without  consulting  the 
senate,  and  returned  to  Rome  to  hold  the  comitia. 
His  conduct  excited  the  greatest  indignation  at 
Rome,  and  the  aristocracy  was  obliged  to  yield  to 
the  wishes  of  the  people,  and  allow  an  investigation 
into  the  whole  matter.  A  bill  was  introduced  for 
the  purpose  by  C.  Mamilius  Limetanus,  and  three 
commissioners  or  judges  (quaesitores)  appointed,  one 
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of  whom  Scaurus  contrived  to  be  chosen.  Many  men 
of  high  rank  were  condemned,  and  Bestia  among 
the  rest,  b.  c.  110.  The  nature  of  Bestia’s  punish¬ 
ment  is  not  mentioned  ;  but  he  was  living  at  Rome 
in  b.  c.  90,  in  which  year  he  went  voluntarily  into 
exile,  after  the  passing  of  the  Varia  lex,  by  which 
all  were  to  be  brought  to  trial  who  had  been  en¬ 
gaged  in  exciting  the  Italians  to  revolt. 

Bestia  possessed  many  good  qualities  ;  he  was 
prudent,  active,  and  capable  of  enduring  fatigue,  not 
ignorant  of  warfare,  and  undismayed  by  danger ; 
but  his  greediness  of  gain  spoilt  all.  (Cic.  1.  c. ; 
Sail.  Jug.  27 — 29,  40,  65  ;  Appian,  B.  C.  i.  37  ; 
Val.  Max.  viii.  6.  §  4.) 

2.  L.  Calpurnius  Bestia,  probably  a  grand¬ 
son  of  the  preceding,  was  one  of  the  Catilinarian 
conspirators,  and  is  mentioned  by  Sallust  as  tri¬ 
bune  of  the  plebs  in  the  year  in  which  the  con¬ 
spiracy  was  detected,  b.  c.  63.  It  appears,  how¬ 
ever,  that  he  was  then  only  tribune  designatus ; 
and  that  he  held  the  office  in  the  following  year, 
B.  c.  62,  though  he  entered  upon  it,  as  usual,  on 
the  10th  of  December,  63.  It  was  agreed  among 
the  conspirators,  that  Bestia  should  make  an  attack 
upon  Cicero  in  the  popular  assembly,  and  that  this 
should  be  the  signal  for  their  rising  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  night.  The  vigilance  of  Cicero,  however,  as  is 
well  known,  prevented  this.  (Sail.  Cat.  17,  43; 
Appian,  B.  C.  ii.  3 ;  Plut.  Cic.  23  ;  Schol.  Bob. 
pro  Sest.  p.  294,  pro  Sail.  p.  366,  ed  Orelli.) 

Bestia  was  aedile  in  b.  c.  59,  and  was  an  un¬ 
successful  candidate  for  the  praetorship  in  57,  not¬ 
withstanding  his  bribery,  for  which  he  was  brought 
to  trial  in  the  following  year  and  condemned.  He 
was  defended  by  his  former  enemy,  Cicero,  who 
had  now  become  reconciled  to  him,  and  speaks  of 
him  as  his  intimate  friend  in  his  oration  for  Caelius. 
(c.  11.)  After  Caesar's  death,  Bestia  attached 
himself  to  Antony,  whom  he  accompanied  to  Mu- 
tina  in  b.  c.  43,  in  hopes  of  obtaining  the  consulship 
in  the  place  of  M.  Brutus,  although  he  had  not 
been  praetor.  (Cic.  Phil.  xiii.  12,  ad  Qu.  Fr.  ii. 
3,  Phil.  xi.  5,  xii.  8,  xiii.  2.) 

BETILIE'NUS  or  BETILLI'NUS.  [Bassus, 
Betilienus.] 

BETU'CIUS  BARRUS.  [Barrus.] 

BIA  (Bi'a),  the  personification  of  mighty  force, 
is  described  as  the  daughter  of  the  Titan  Pallas 
and  Styx,  and  as  a  sister  of  Zelos,  Cratos,  and  Nice. 
(Hesiod.  Theog.  385  ;  Aeschyl.  Prom.  12.)  [L.  S.] 

BIA'DICE  (Biad'uai),  or,  as  some  MSS.  call 
her,  Demodice,  the  wife  of  Creteus,  who  on  account 
of  her  love  for  Phrixus  meeting  with  no  return, 
accused  him  before  Athamas.  Athamas  therefore 
wanted  to  kill  his  son,  but  he  was  saved  by  Ne- 
phele.  (Hygin.  Pott.  Astr.  ii.  20;  Schol.  ad  Pind. 
Pytli.  iv.  288  ;  comp.  Athamas.)  [L.  S.j 

BIA'NOR,  an  ancient  hero  of  the  town  of  Man¬ 
tua,  was  a  son  of  Tiberis  and  Manto,  and  was  also 
called  Ocnus  or  Aucnus.  He  is  said  to  have  built 
the  town  of  Mantua,  and  to  have  called  it  after 
his  mother.  According  to  others,  Ocnus  was  a 
son  or  brother  of  Auletes,  the  founder  of  Perusia, 
and  emigrated  to  Gaul,  where  he  built  Oesena. 
(Serv.  ad  Virg.  Eel.  ix.  60,  Aen.  x.  198.)  [L.  S.] 

BIA'NOR  (Bid^wp),  a  Bithynian,  the  author  of 
twenty-one  epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology, 
lived  under  the  emperors  Augustus  and  Tiberius. 
His  epigrams  were  included  by  Philip  of  Thessalo- 
nica  in  his  collection.  (Jacobs,  xiii.  p.  868  ;  Fabric. 
Bill.  Graec.  iv.  p.  467.)  [P.  S.] 
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BIAS  (Bias),  son  of  Amythaon,  and  brother  of 
the  seer  Melampus.  He  married  Pero,  daughter 
of  Neleus,  whom  her  father  had  refused  to  give 
to  any  one  unless  he  brought  him  the  oxen  of 
Iphiclus.  These  Melampus  obtained  by  his  courage 
and  skill,  and  so  won  the  princess  for  his  brother. 
(Schol.  ad  Theocrit.  Idyll,  iii.  43 ;  Schol.  ad  Apoll. 
Rhod.  i.  118;  Paus.  iv.  36;  comp.  Horn.  Odyss. 
xi.  286,  &c.,  xv.  231.)  Through  his  brother  also 
Bias  is  said  to  have  gained  a  third  of  the  kingdom 
of  Argos,  Melampus  having  insisted  upon  it  in  his 
behalf,  as  part  of  the  condition  on  which  alone  he 
would  cure  the  daughters  of  Proetus  and  the  other 
Argive  women  of  their  madness.  According  to 
Pausanias,  the  Biantidae  continued  to  rule  in 
Argos  for  four  generations.  Apollonius  Rhodius 
mentions  three  sons  of  Bias  among  the  Argonauts, 

— Talaus,  Areius,  and  Leodocus.  (Herod,  ix.  34; 
Pind.  Non.  ix.  30  ;  Schol.  ad.  loc. ;  Diod.  iv.  68; 
Paus.  ii.  6,  18  ;  Apoll.  Rhod.  i.  118.)  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  received  reading  in  Diod.  iv.  68, 

“  Bias  ”  was  also  the  name  of  a  son  of  Melam¬ 
pus  by  Iphianeira,  daughter  of  Megapenthes ; 
but  it  has  been  proposed  to  read  “  Abas,”  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  Paus.  i.  43;  Apoll.  Rhod.  i.  142  ; 
Apollod.  i.  9.  [E.  E.] 

BIAS  (Bias),  of  Priene  in  Ionia,  is  always 
reckoned  among  the  Seven  Sages,  and  is  mention¬ 
ed  by  Dicaearchus  ( ap .  Diog.  Latrt.  i.  41)  as  one 
of  the  Four  to  whom  alone  that  title  was  universally 
given — the  remaining  three  being  Thales,  Pittacus, 
and  Solon.  We  do  not  know  the  exact  period  at 
which  Bias  lived,  but  it  appears  from  the  reference 
made  to  him  by  the  poet  Hipponax,  who  flourish¬ 
ed  about  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  b.  c., 
that  he  had  by  that  time  become  distinguished  for 
his  skill  as  an  advocate,  and  for  his  use  of  it  in 
defence  of  the  right.  (Diog.  Laert.  i.  84,  88  ; 
Strab.  xiv.  p.  636.)  Diogenes  Laertius  informs 
us,  that  he  died  at  a  very  advanced  age,  immedi¬ 
ately  after  pleading  successfully  the  cause  of  a 
friend  :  by  the  time  the  votes  of  the  judges  had 
been  taken,  he  was  found  to  have  expired.  Like 
the  rest  of  the  Seven  Sages,  with  the  exception  of 
Thales,  the  fame  of  Bias  was  derived,  not  from 
philosophy,  as  the  word  is  usually  understood,  but 
from  a  certain  practical  wisdom,  moral  and  politi¬ 
cal,  the  fruit  of  experience.  Many  of  his  sayings 
and  doings  are  recorded  by  Diogenes  Laertius,  in 
his  rambling  uncritical  way,  and  by  others.  In 
particular,  he  suffers  in  character  as  the  reputed 
author  of  the  selfish  maxim  < pi\eiv  oi>s  gicn'iaovras  ; 
and  there  is  a  certain  ungallant  dilemma  on  the 
subject  of  marriage,  which  we  find  fathered  upon 
him  in  Aulus  Gellius.  (Herod,  i,  27,  170  ; 
Aristot.  Rliet.  ii.  13.  §  4  ;  Cic.  de  Amic.  16, 
Parad.  i.  ;  Diod.  Exc.  p.  552,  ed.  Wess  ;  Gell. 
v.  11;  Diog.  Laert.  i.  82 — 88  ;  comp.  Herod, 
i.  20—22  ;  Plut.  Sol.  4.)  [E.  E.] 

BIBA'CULUS,  the  name  of  a  family  of  the  n 
Furia  gens. 

1.  L.  Furius  Bibaculus,  quaestor,  fell  in  the  I 
battle  of  Cannae,  b.  c.  216.  (Liv.  xxii.  49.) 

2.  L.  Furius  Bibaculus,  a  pious  and  religious  i 
man,  who,  when  he  was  praetor,  carried,  at  the 
command  of  his  father,  the  magister  of  the  college  1 
of  the  Salii,  the  ancilia  with  his  six  lictors  preced-  i 
ing  him,  although  he  was  exempted  from  this  duty 
by  virtue  of  his  praetorship.  (Val.  Max.  i.  1.  §  9; 
Lactant.  i.  21.) 

3.  M.  Furius  Bibaculus.  See  below. 
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BIBA'CULUS,  M.  FU'RIUS,  who  is  classed 
:  by  Quintilian  (x.  1.  §  96)  along  with  Catullus  and 
i  Horace  as  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
Homan  satiric  iambographers,  and  who  is  in  like 
i  manner  ranked  by  Diomedes,  in  his  chapter  on 
iambic  verse  (p.  482,  ed.  Putsch.)  with  Archilochus 
and  Hipponax,  among  the  Greeks,  and  with  Luci- 
lius,  Catullus,  and  Horace,  among  the  Latins, 
was  born,  according  to  St.  Jerome  in  the  Eusebian 
chronicle,  at  Cremona  in  the  year  B.  c.  103.  From 
the  scanty  and  unimportant  specimens  of  his  works 
transmitted  to  modern  times,  we  are  scarcely  in  a 
condition  to  form  any  estimate  of  his  powers.  A 
single  senarian  is  quoted  by  Suetonius  (de  Illustr. 
Gr.  c.  9),  containing  an  allusion  to  the  loss  of  me¬ 
mory  sustained  in  old  age  by  the  famous  Orbilius 
Pupillus ;  and  the  same  author  (c.  11)  has  pre¬ 
served  two  short  epigrams  in  hen  decasyllabic  mea- 

Isure,  not  remarkable  for  good  taste  or  good  feeling, 
in  which  Bibaculus  sneers  at  the  poverty  to  which 
his  friend,  Valerius  Cato  [Valerius  Cato],  had 
i  been  reduced  at  the  close  of  life,  as  contrasted  with 
the  splendour  of  the  villa  which  that  unfortunate 
poet  and  grammarian  had  at  one  period  possessed 
i  at  Tusculum,  but  which  had  been  seized  by  his 
importunate  creditors.  In  addition  to  these  frag¬ 
ments,  a  dactylic  hexameter  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Scholiast  on  Juvenal  (viii.  16),  and  a  scrap  consist¬ 
ing  of  three  words  in  Charisius  (p.  102,  ed.  Putsch.). 
We  have  good  reason,  however,  to  believe  that 
Bibaculus  did  not  confine  his  efforts  to  pieces  of  a 
light  or  sarcastic  tone,  but  attempted  themes  of 
more  lofty  pretensions.  It  seems  certain  that  he 
published  a  poem  on  the  Gaulish  wars,  entitled 
Pragmatia  Belli  Gallici ,  and  it  is  probable  that  he 
I  was  the  author  of  another  upon  some  of  the  legends 
connected  with  the  Aethiopian  allies  of  king  Priam. 
The  former  is  known  to  us  only  from  an  unlucky 
metaphor  cleverly  parodied  by  Horace,  who  takes 
occasion  at  the  same  time  to  ridicule  the  obese  ro¬ 
tundity  of  person  which  distinguished  the  com¬ 
poser.  (Hor.  Serin,  ii.  5.  41,  and  the  notes  of  the 
Scholiast ;  comp.  Quintil.  viii.  6.  §  17.)  The  ex¬ 
istence  of  the  latter  depends  upon  our  acknowledg¬ 
ing  that  the  “turgidus  Alpinus”  represented  in  the 
epistle  to  Julius  Florus  (1.  103)  as  “murdering” 
Memnon,  and  polluting  by  his  turbid  descriptions 
the  fair  fountains  of  the  Rhine,  is  no  other  than 
Bibaculus.  The  evidence  for  this  rests  entirely 
Upon  an  emendation  introduced  by  Bentley  into 
the  text  of  the  old  commentators  on  the  above 
passage,  but  the  correction  is  so  simple,  and  tallies 
so  well  with  the  rest  of  the  annotation,  and  with 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  that  it  may  be  pro¬ 
nounced  almost  certain.  The  whole  question  is 
fully  and  satisfactorily  discussed  in  the  disserta¬ 
tion  of  Weichert  in  his  Poet.  Latin.  Reliqu.  p.  331, 
&c.  Should  we  think  it  worth  our  while  to 
inquire  into  the  cause  of  the  enmity  thus  mani¬ 
fested  by  Horace  towards  a  brother  poet  whose 
age  might  have  commanded  forbearance  if  not  re- 
1  spect,  it  may  perhaps  be  plausibly  ascribed  to  some 
indisposition  which  had  been  testified  on  the  part 
of  the  elder  bard  to  recognise  the  merits  of  his 
youthful  competitor,  and  possibly  to  some  expres¬ 
sion  of  indignation  at  the  presumptuous  freedom 
with  which  Lucilius,  the  idol  and  model  of  the  old 
school,  had  been  censured  in  the  earlier  productions 
of  the  Venusian.  An  additional  motive  may  be 
found  in  the  fact,  which  we  learn  from  the  well- 
known  oration  of  Cremutius  Cordus  as  reported  by 
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Tacitus  (Ann.  iv.  34),  that  the  writings  of  Biba¬ 
culus  were  stuffed  with  insults  against  the  first 
two  Caesars — a  consideration  which  will  serve  to 
explain  also  the  hostility  displayed  by  the  favourite 
of  the  Augustan  court  towards  Catullus,  whose  ta¬ 
lents  and  taste  were  as  fully  and  deservedly  appre¬ 
ciated  by  his  countrymen  and  contemporaries  as 
they  have  been  by  modern  critics,  but  whose  praises 
were  little  likely  to  sound  pleasing  in  the  ears  of 
the  adopted  son  and  heir  of  the  dictator  Julius. 

Lastly,  by  comparing  some  expressions  of  the 
elder  Pliny  (Praef.  H.  N.)  with  hints  dropped  by 
Suetonius  (de  Illustr.  Gr.  c.  4)  and  Macrobius  (Sa¬ 
turn.  ii.  1),  there  is  room  for  a  conjecture,  that 
Bibaculus  made  a  collection  of  celebrated  jests  and 
witticisms,  and  gave  the  compilation  to  the  world 
under  the  title  of  Lucubrationes. 

We  must  carefully  avoid  confounding  Furius 
Bibaculus  with  the  Furius  who  was  imitated  in 
several  passages  of  the  Aeneid,  and  from  whose 
Annals,  extending  to  eleven  books  at  least,  we 
find  some  extracts  in  the  Saturnalia.  (Macrob.  Sa¬ 
turn.  vi.  1 ;  Compare  Merula,  ad  Enn.  Ann.  p.  xli.) 
The  latter  was  named  in  full  Aulus  Furius  Antias. 
and  to  him  L.  Lutatius  Catulus,  colleague  of  M. 
Marius  in  the  consulship  of  b.  c.  102,  addressed 
an  account  of  the  campaign  against  the  Cimbri. 
(Cic.  Brut.  c.  35.)  To  this  Furius  Antias  are  at- 
attributed  certain  lines  found  in  Aulus  Gellius 
(xviii.  11),  and  brought  under  review  on  account 
of  the  affected  neoterisms  with  which  they  abound. 
Had  we  any  fair  pretext  for  calling  in  question 
the  authority  of  the  summaries  prefixed  to  the 
chapters  of  the  Noctes  Atticae,  we  should  feel 
strongly  disposed  to  follow  G.  J.  Voss,  Lambinus, 
and  Heindorf,  in  assigning  these  follies  to  the  am¬ 
bitious  Bibaculus  rather  than  to  the  chaste  and 
simple  Antias,  whom  even  Virgil  did  not  disdain 
to  copy.  (Weichert ,  Poet.  Latin.  Reliqu.)  [W.  R.] 

BFBULUS,  a  cognomen  of  the  plebeian  Cal- 
purnia  gens. 

1.  L.  Calpurnius  Bibulus,  obtained  each  of 
the  public  magistracies  in  the  same  year  as  C. 
Julius  Caesar.  He  was  curule  aedile  in  B.  c.  65, 
praetor  in  62,  and  consul  in  59.  Caesar  was 
anxious  to  obtain  L.  Lucceius  for  his  colleague  in 
the  consulship ;  but  as  Lucceius  was  a  thorough 
partizan  of  Caesar’s,  while  Bibulus  was  opposed  to 
him,  the  aristocratical  party  used  every  effort  to 
secure  the  election  of  the  latter,  and  contributed 
large  sums  of  money  for  this  purpose.  (Suet.  Caes. 
19.)  Bibulus,  accordingly,  gained  his  election,  but 
was  able  to  do  but  very  little  for  his  party.  After 
an  ineffectual  attempt  to  oppose  Caesar’s  agrarian 
law,  he  withdrew  from  the  popular  assemblies  al¬ 
together,  and  shut  himself  up  in  his  own  house  for 
the  remainder  of  the  year  ;  whence  it  was  said  in 
joke,  that  it  was  the  consulship  of  Julius  and  Cae¬ 
sar.  He  confined  his  opposition  to  publishing 
edicts  against  Caesar’s  measures :  these  were 
widely  circulated  among  his  party,  and  greatly  ex¬ 
tolled  as  pieces  of  composition.  (Suet.  Caes.  9.  49  ; 
Cic.  ad  Ait.  ii.  19,  20;  Plut.  Pomp.  48  :  comp. 
Cic.  Brut.  77.)  To  vitiate  Caesar’s  measures,  he 
also  pretended,  that  he  was  observing  the  skies, 
while  his  colleague  was  engaged  in  the  comitia 
(Cic.  pro  Dorn.  15);  but  such  kind  of  opposition 
was  not  likely  to  have  any  effect  upon  Caesar. 

On  the  expiration  of  his  consulship,  Bibulus  re¬ 
mained  at  Rome,  as  no  province  had  been  assigned 
him.  Here  he  continued  to  oppose  the  measures 
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of  Caesar  and  Pompey,  and  prevented  the  latter 
in  56  from  restoring  in  person  Ptolemy  Auletes  to 
Egypt.  When,  however,  a  coolness  began  to  arise 
between  Caesar  and  Pompey,  Bibulus  supported 
the  latter,  and  it  was  upon  his  proposal,  that 
Pompey  was  elected  sole  consul  in  52,  when  the 
republic  was  almost  in  a  state  of  anarchy  through 
the  tumults  following  the  death  of  Clodius.  In  the 
following  year,  51,  Bibulus  obtained  a  province  in 
consequence  of  a  law  of  Pompey’s,  which  provided 
that  no  future  consul  or  praetor  should  have  a  pro¬ 
vince  till  five  years  after  the  expiration  of  his 
magistracy.  As  the  magistrates  for  the  time  being 
were  thus  excluded,  it  was  provided  that  all  men 
of  consular  or  praetorian  rank  who  had  not  held 
provinces,  should  now  draw  lots  for  the  vacant  ones. 
In  consequence  of  this  measure  Bibulus  went  to 
Syria  as  proconsul  about  the  same  time  as  Cicero 
went  to  Cilicia.  The  eastern  provinces  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  empire  were  then  in  the  greatest  alarm,  as  the 
Parthians  had  crossed  the  Euphrates,  but  they 
were  driven  back  shortly  before  the  arrival  of 
Bibulus  by  C.  Cassius,  the  proquaestor.  Cicero 
was  very  jealous  of  this  victory  which  had  been 
gained  in  a  neighbouring  province,  and  took  good 
care  to  let  his  friends  know  that  Bibulus  had  no 
share  in  it.  When  Bibulus  obtained  a  thanks¬ 
giving  of  twenty  days  in  consequence  of  the  vic¬ 
tory,  Cicero  complained  bitterly,  to  his  friends, 
that  Bibulus  had  made  false  representations  to  the 
senate.  Although  great  fears  were  entertained, 
that  the  invasion  would  be  repeated,  the  Parthians 
did  not  appear  for  the  next  year.  Bibulus  left  the 
province  with  the  reputation  of  having  administered 
its  internal  affairs  with  integrity  and  zeal. 

On  his  return  to  the  west  in  49,  Bibulus  was 
appointed  by  Pompey  commander  of  his  fleet  in 
the  Ionian  sea  to  prevent  Caesar  from  crossing 
over  into  Greece.  Caesar,  however,  contrived  to 
elude  his  vigilance ;  and  Bibulus  fell  in  with  only 
thirty  ships  returning  to  Italy  after  landing 
some  troops.  Enraged  at  his  disappointment,  he 
burnt  these  ships  with  their  crews.  This  was  in 
the  winter ;  and  his  own  men  suffered  much  from 
cold  and  want  of  fuel  and  water,  as  Caesar  was 
now  in  possession  of  the  eastern  coast  and  pre¬ 
vented  his  crews  from  landing.  Sickness  broke 
out  among  his  men ;  Bibulus  himself  fell  ill,  and 
died  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  48,  near  Corcyra, 
before  the  battle  of  Dyrrhachium.  (Caes.  B.  C.  iii. 
5 — 18  ;  Dion  Cass.  xli.  48  ;  Plut.  Brut.  13 ;  Oros. 
vi.  15  ;  Cic.  Brut.  77.) 

Bibulus  was  not  a  man  of  much  ability,  and  is 
chiefly  indebted  for  his  celebrity  to  the  fact  of  his 
being  one  of  Caesar’s  principal,  though  not  most 
fonnidable,  opponents.  He  married  Porcia,  the 
daughter  of  M.  Porcius  Cato  Uticensis,  by  whom 
he  had  three  sons  mentioned  below.  (Orelli,  Ono- 
mast.  Tull.  p.  119,  &c. ;  Drumann’s  Gesch,  Roms , 
ii.  p.  97,  &c.) 

2.  3.  Calpurnii  Bibuli,  two  sons  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding,  whose  praenomens  are  unknown,  were 
murdered  in  Egypt,  b.  c.  50,  by  the  soldiers  of 
Gabinius,  Their  father  bore  his  loss  with  fortitude 
though  he  deeply  felt  it  ;  and  when  the  murderers 
of  his  children  were  subsequently  delivered  up  to 
him  by  Cleopatra,  he  sent  them  back,  saying  that 
their  punishment  was  not  his  duty  but  that  of  the 
senate.  Bibulus  had  probably  sent  his  sons  into 
hjgypt  f°  solicit  aid  against  the  Parthians  ;  and  they 
may  have  been  murdered  by  the  soldiers  of  Gabi- 
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nius,  because  it  was  known  that  their  father  had 
been  opposed  to  the  expedition  of  Gabinius,  which 
had  been  undertaken  at  the  instigation  of  Pompey. 
(Caes.  B.  C.  iii.  110  ;  Val.  Max.  iv.  1.  §  15  ;  comp. 
Cic.  ad  Alt.  vi.  5,  ad  Fam.  ii.  17.) 

4.  L.  Calpurnius  Bibulus,  the  youngest  son 
of  No.  1,  was  quite  a  youth  at  his  father’s  death 
(Plut.  Brut.  13),  after  which  he  lived  at  Rome 
with  M.  Brutus,  who  married  his  mother  Porcia. 
He  went  to  Athens  in  b.  c.  45  to  prosecute  his 
studies  (Cic.  ad  Att.  xii.  32),  and  appears  to  have 
joined  his  step-father  Brutus  after  the  death  of  Cae¬ 
sar  in  44,  in  consequence  of  which  he  was  proscribed 
by  the  triumvirs.  He  was  present  at  the  battle  of 
Philippi  in  42,  and  shortly  after  surrendered  him¬ 
self  to  Antony,  who  pardoned  him  atid  promoted 
him  to  the  command  of  his  fleet,  whence  we  find  on 
some  of  the  coins  of  Antony  the  inscription  L. 
Bibulus  Praef.  Clas.  (Eckhel,  v.  p.  161,  vi. 
p.  57.)  He  was  frequently  employed  by  Antony 
in  the  negotiations  between  himself  and  Augustus, 
and  was  finally  promoted  by  the  former  to  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  Syria,  where  he  died  shortly  before  the 
battle  of  Actium.  (Appian,  B.  C.  iv.  38,  104,  136, 
v.  132.)  Bibulus  wrote  the  Memorabilia  of  his 
step-father,  a  small  work  which  Plutarch  made  use 
of  in  writing  the  life  of  Brutus.  (Plut.  Brut.  13, 
23.) 

C.  BI'BULUS,  an  aedile  mentioned  by  Tacitus 
{Ann.  iii.  52)  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  a.  d.  22, 
appears  to  be  the  same  as  the  L.  Publicius  Bibulus, 
a  plebeian  aedile,  to  whom  the  senate  granted  a 
burial-place  both  for  himself  and  his  posterity. 
(Orelli,  Inscr.  n.  4698.) 

BILIENIS.  [Bellif.nus.] 

BION  (BtW).  1.  Of  Proconnesus,  a  contem¬ 
porary  of  Pherecydes  of  Syros,  who  consequently 
lived  about  b.  c.  560.  He  is  mentioned  by  Dio¬ 
genes  Laertius  (iv.  58)  as  the  author  of  two  works 
which  he  does  not  specify ;  but  we  must  infer  from 
Clemens  of  Alexandria  {Strom,  vi.  p.  267),  that  one 
of  these  was  an  abridgement  of  the  work  of  the 
ancient  historian,  Cadmus  of  Miletus. 

2.  A  mathematician  of  Abdera,  and  a  pupil  of 
Democritus.  He  wrote  both  in  the  Ionic  and  Attic 
dialects,  and  was  the  first  who  said  that  there  were 
some  parts  of  the  earth  in  which  it  was  night  for 
six  months,  while  the  remaining  six  months  were 
one  uninterrupted  day.  (Diog.  Laert.  iv.  58.)  He 
is  probably  the  same  as  the  one  whom  Strabo  (i. 
p.  29)  calls  an  astrologer. 

3.  Of  Soli,  is  mentioned  by  Diogenes  Laertius 
(iv.  58)  as  the  author  of  a  work  on  Aethiopia 
{AldioTriKa),  of  which  a  few  fragments  are  preserved 
in  Pliny  (vi.  35),  Athenaeus  (xiii.  p.  566),  and  in 
Cramer’s  Anecdota  (iii.  p.  415).  Whether  he  is 
the  same  as  the  one  from  whom  Plutarch  {Thes. 
26)  quotes  a  tradition  respecting  the  Amazons, 
and  from  whom  Agathias  (ii.  25  ;  comp.  Syncellus, 
p.  676,  ed.  Dindorf)  quotes  a  statement  respecting 
the  history  of  Assyria,  is  uncertain.  Varro  {D& 
Re  Rust.  i.  1)  mentions  Bion  of  Soli  among  the 
writers  on  agriculture ;  and  Pliny  refers  to  the 
same  or  similar  works,  in  the  Elenchi  to  several 
books.  (Lib.  8,  10,  .14,  15,  17,  18.)  Some  think 
that  Bion  of  Soli  is  the  same  as  Caecilius  Bion. 
[Bion,  Caecilius.] 

4.  Of  Smyrna,  or  rather  of  the  small  place  of 
Phlossa  on  the  river  Meles,  near  Smyrna.  (Suid. 
,v.  v.  ®eoK[)LTos.)  All  that  we  know  about  him  is 
the  little  that  can  be  inferred  from  the  third  Idyl 
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of  Moschus,  who  laments  his  untimely  death.  The 
1  time  at  which  he  lived  can  be  pretty  accurately 
determined  by  the  fact,  that  he  was  older  than 
Moschus,  who  calls  himself  the  pupil  of  Bion. 
(Mosch.  iii.  96,  See.)  His  flourishing  period  must 
therefore  have  very  nearly  coincided  with  that  of 
Theocritus,  and  must  be  fixed  at  about  B.  c.  280. 
Moschus  states,  that  Bion  left  his  native  country 
and  spent  the  last  years  of  his  life  in  Sicily,  culti¬ 
vating  bucolic  poetry,  the  natural  growth  of  that 
island.  Whether  he  also  visited  Macedonia  and 
Thrace,  as  Moschus  (iii.  17,  &c.)  intimates,  is  un¬ 
certain,  since  it  may  be  that  Moschus  mentions 
those  countries  only  because  he  calls  Bion  the  Do¬ 
ric  Orpheus.  He  died  of  poison,  which  had  been 
administered  to  him  by  several  persons,  who  after¬ 
wards  received  their  well-deserved  punishment  for 
the  crime.  With  respect  to  the  relation  of  master 
and  pupil  between  Bion  and  Moschus,  we  cannot 
say  anything  with  certainty,  except  that  the  resem¬ 
blance  between  the  productions  of  the  two  poets 
obliges  us  to  suppose,  at  least,  that  Moschus  imi¬ 
tated  Bion ;  and  this  may,  in  fact,  be  all  that  is 
meant  when  Moschus  calls  himself  a  disciple  of 
the  latter.  The  subjects  of  Bion’s  poetry,  viz. 
shepherds’  and  love-songs,  are  beautifully  described 
by  Moschus  (iii.  82,  &c.) ;  but  we  can  now  form 
only  a  partial  judgment  on  the  spirit  and  style  of 
his  poetry,  on  account  of  the  fragmentary  condition 
in  which  his  works  have  come  down  to  us.  Some 
of  his  idyls,  as  his  poems  are  usually  called,  are 
extant  entire,  but  of  others  we  have  only  frag¬ 
ments.  Their  style  is  very  refined,  the  sentiments 
soft  and  sentimental,  and  his  versification  (he  uses 
the  hexameter  exclusively)  is  very  fluent  and  ele¬ 
gant.  In  the  invention  and  management  of  his 
subjects  he  is  superior  to  Moschus,  but  in  strength 
and  depth  of  feeling,  and  in  the  truthfulness  of  his 
sentiments,  he  is  much  inferior  to  Theocritus.  This 
is  particularly  visible  in  the  greatest  of  his  extant 
poems,  5 Emracpios  5 A Sdvidos.  He  is  usually  reck¬ 
oned  among  the  bucolic  poets  ;  but  it  must  be  re¬ 
membered  that  this  name  is  not  confined  to  the 
subjects  it  really  indicates  ;  for  in  the  time  of  Bion 
bucolic  poetry  also  embraced  that  class  of  poems 
in  which  the  legends  about  gods  and  heroes  were 
treated  from  an  erotic  point  of  view.  The  language 
of  such  poems  is  usually  the  Doric  dialect  mixed 
with  Attic  and  Ionic  forms.  Rare  Doric  forms, 
however,  occur  much  less  frequently  in  the  poems 
of  Bion  than  in  those  of  Theocritus.  In  the  first 
editions  of  Theocritus  the  poems  of  Bion  are  mixed 
with  those  of  the  former ;  and  the  first  who  sepa¬ 
rated  them  was  Adolphus  Mekerch,  in  his  edition 
of  Bion  and  Moschus.  (Bruges,  1565,  4to.)  In 
most  of  the  subsequent  editions  of  Theocritus  the 
remains  of  Bion  and  Moschus  are  printed  at  the 
end,  as  in  those  of  Winterton,  Valckenaer,  Brunck, 
Gaisford,  and  Schaefer.  The  text  of  the  editions 
previous  to  those  of  Brunck  and  Valckenaer  is  that 
of  Henry  Stephens,  and  important  corrections  were 
first  made  by  the  former  two  scholars.  The  best 
among  the  subsequent  editions  are  those  of  Fr. 
Jacobs  (Gotha,  1795,  8vo.),  Gilb.  Wakefield  (Lon¬ 
don,  1795),  and  J.  F.  Manso  (Gotha,  1784,  second 
edition,  Leipzig,  1807,  8vo.),  which  contains  an 
elaborate  dissertation  on  the  life  and  poetry  of 
Bion,  a  commentary,  and  a  German  translation. 

5.  A  tragic  poet,  whom  Diogenes  Laertius  (iv. 
58)  describes  as  TroirjTrjs  rpayepdias  T apariitwv 

Myogivuv.  Casaubon  (DeSat.  Poes.  i.  5)  remarks, 


that  Diogenes  by  these  words  meant  to  describe  a 
poet  whose  works  bore  the  character  of  extempore 
poetry,  of  which  the  inhabitants  of  Tarsus  were 
particularly  fond  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  674),  and  that 
Bion  lived  shortly  before  or  at  the  time  of  Strabo. 
Suidas  (s.  v.  AtVxoAos)  mentions  a  son  of  Aeschylus 
of  the  name  of  Bion  who  was  likewise  a  tragic 
poet ;  but  nothing  further  is  known  about  him. 

6.  A  melic  poet,  about  whom  no  particulars  are 
known.  (Diog.  Laert.  iv.  58  ;  Eudoc.  p.  94.) 

7.  A  Greek  sophist,  who  is  said  to  have  censured 
Flomer  for  not  giving  a  true  account  of  the  events 
he  describes.  (Acron,  ad  Horat.  Epist.  ii.  2.)  He 
is  perhaps  the  same  as  one  of  the  two  rhetoricians 
of  this  name. 

8.  The  name  of  two  Greek  rhetoricians  ;  the  one, 

a  native  of  Syracuse,  was  the  author  of  theoretical 
works  on  rhetoric  {rixvas  pW°PlK&s  yeypcupols) ; 
the  other,  whose  native  country  is  unknown,  was 
said  to  have  written  a  work  in  nine  books, 
which  bore  the  names  of  the  nine  Muses.  (Diog. 
Laert.  iv.  58.  )  [L.  S.] 

BION  (BiW),  a  Scythian  philosopher,  sumamed 
Borysthenites,  from  the  town  of  Oczacovia,  01- 
bia,  or  Borysthenes,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Dnieper, 
lived  about  b.  c.  250,  but  the  exact  dates  of  his 
birth  and  death  are  uncertain.  Strabo  (i.  p.  15) 
mentions  him  as  a  contemporary  of  Eratosthenes, 
Avho  was  bom  b.  c.  275.  Laertius  (iv.  46,  &c.) 
has  preserved  an  account  which  Bion  himself  gave 
of  his  parentage  to  Antigonus  Gonatas,  king  of 
Macedonia.  His  father  was  a  freedman,  and  his 
mother,  Olympia,  a  Lacedaemonian  harlot,  and  the 
whole  family  were  sold  as  slaves,  on  account  of 
some  offence  committed  by  the  father.  In  conse¬ 
quence  of  this,  Bion  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  rheto¬ 
rician,  who  made  him  his  heir.  Having  burnt  his 
patron’s  library,  he  went  to  Athens,  and  applied 
himself  to  philosophy,  in  the  course  of  which  study 
he  embraced  the  tenets  of  almost  every  sect  in 
succession.  First  he  was  an  Academic  and  a  dis¬ 
ciple  of  Crates,  then  a  Cynic,  afterwards  attached 
to  Theodorus  [Theodorus],  the  philosopher  who 
carried  out  the  Cyrenaic  doctrines  into  the  atheistic 
results  which  were  their  natural  fruit  [Aristippus], 
and  finally  he  became  a  pupil  of  Theophrastus,  the 
Peripatetic.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  con¬ 
siderable  intellectual  acuteness,  but  utterly  profli¬ 
gate,  and  a  notorious  unbeliever  in  the  existence 
of  God.  His  habits  of  life  were  indeed  avowedly 
infamous,  so  much  so,  that  he  spoke  with  contempt 
of  Socrates  for  abstaining  from  crime.  Many  of 
Bion’s  dogmas  and  sharp  sayings  are  preserved  by 
Laertius  :  they  are  generally  trite  pieces  of  mora¬ 
lity  put  in  a  somewhat  pointed  shape,  though 
hardly  brilliant  enough  to  justify  Horace  in  hold¬ 
ing  him  up  as  the  type  of  keen  satire,  as  he  does 
when  he  speaks  of  persons  delighting  Bioneis  ser- 
monibus  et  sale  nigro.  {Epist.  ii.  2.  60.)  Examples 
of  this  wit  are  his  sayings,  that  “the  miser  did  not 
possess  wealth,  but  was  possessed  by  it,”  that 
“impiety  was  the  companion  of  credulity,”  “avarice 
the  ggrpoivoXis  of  vice,”  that  “good  slaves  are 
really  free,  and  bad  freemen  really  slaves,”  with 
many  others  of  the  same  kind.  One  is  preserved 
by  Cicero  (7 use.  iii.  26),  viz.  that  “it  is  useless  to 
tear  our  hair  when  we  are  in  grief,  since  sorrow  is 
not  cured  by  baldness.”  He  died  at  Chalcis  in 
Euboea.  We  learn  his  mother’s  name  and  country 
from  Athenaeus  (xiii.  p.  591  ,f.  592,  a.)  [G.  E.L.C.] 
BION,  CAECFLIUS,  a  writer  whose  country 
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is  unknown,  but  who  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  (Ind. 
to  H.  N.  xxviii.)  among  the  “  Auctores  Externi.” 
Of  his  date  it  can  only  be  said,  that  he  must  have 
lived  some  time  in  or  before  the  first  century  after 
Christ.  He  wrote  a  work  Ilepl  Avvapeuv,  “On 
the  Properties  of  Plants  and  other  Medicines,” 
which  is  not  now  extant,  but  which  was  used  by 
Pliny.  {II.  N.  xxviii.  57.)  [W.  A.  G.] 

BIPPUS  (Bt7T7ros-),  an  Argive,  who  was  sent  by 
the  Achaean  league  as  ambassador  to  Rome  in  b.  c. 
181.  (Polyb.  xxv.  2,  3.) 

BIRCENNA,  the  daughter  of  the  Illyrian 
Bardyllis,  was  one  of  the  wives  of  Pyrrhus.  (Plut. 
Pyrrh.  9.) 

BISANTI'NUS.  [Besantinus.] 

BI'TALE  (BirdA7j),  was  the  daughter  of  Damo, 
and  grand-daughter  of  Pythagoras.  (Iambi.  Vit. 
Pyth.  c.  28,  p.  135.)  [A.  G.] 

BI'STHANES  {Biadawps),  the  son  of  Arta- 
xerxes  Ochus,  met  Alexander  near  Ecbatana,  in 
b.  c.  330,  and  informed  him  of  the  flight  of  Dareius 
from  that  city.  (Arrian,  Anab.  iii.  19.) 

BI'THYAS  (Biduas),  the  commander  of  a  con¬ 
siderable  body  of  Numidian  cavalry,  deserted  Gu- 
lussa,  the  son  of  Masinissa  and  the  ally  of  the 
Romans  in  -the  third  Punic  war,  B.  c.  148,  and 
went  over  to  the  Carthaginians,  to  whom  he  did 
good  service  in  the  war.  At  the  capture  of  Car¬ 
thage  in  146,  Bithyas  fell  into  the  hands  of  Scipio, 
by  whom  he  was  taken  to  Rome.  He  doubtless 
adorned  the  triumph  of  the  conqueror,  but  instead 
of  being  put  to  death  afterwards,  according  to  the 
usual  custom,  he  was  allowed  to  reside  under  guard 
in  one  of  the  cities  of  Italy.  (Appian, Pun.  Ill, 
114,  120;  Zonar.  ix.  30;  Suidas,  s.  v.  B idlas.) 

BITHY/NICUS,  a  cognomen  of  the  Pompeii. 
We  do  not  know  which  of  the  Pompeii  first  bore 
this  cognomen ;  but,  whatever  was  its  origin,  it 
was  handed  down  in  the  family. 

1.  Q.  Pompeius  Bithynicus,  the  son  of  Aulus, 
was  about  two  years  older  than  Cicero,  with  whom 
he  was  very  intimate.  He  prosecuted  his  studies 
together  with  Cicero,  who  describes  him  as  a  man 
of  great  learning  and  industry,  and  no  mean  orator, 
but  his  speeches  were  not  well  delivered.  (Cic. 
Brut.  68,  90,  comp,  ad  Fam.  vi.  17.)  On  the 
breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  in  49,  Bithynicus 
espoused  the  party  of  his  great  namesake,  and, 
after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  accompanied  him  in 
his  flight  to  Egypt,  where  he  was  killed  together 
with  the  other  attendants  of  Pompeius  Magnus. 
(Oros.  vi.  15.) 

2.  A.  Pompeius  Bithynicus,  son  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding,  was  praetor  of  Sicily  at  the  time  of  Caesar’s 
death,  b.  c.  44,  and  seems  apparently  to  have  been 
in  fear  of  the  reigning  party  at  Rome,  as  he  wrote 
a  letter  to  Cicero  soliciting  his  protection,  which 
Cicero  promised  in  his  reply.  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  vi. 
16,  17,  comp.  xvi.  23.)  Bithynicus  repulsed  Sex. 
Pompeius  in  his  attempt  to  gain  possession  of  Mes- 
sana,  but  he  afterwards  allowed  Sextus  to  obtain 
it,  on  the  condition  that  he  and  Sextus  should 
have  the  government  of  the  island  between  them. 
Bithynicus,  however,  was,  after  a  little  while,  put 
to  death  by  Sextus.  (Dion  Cass,  xlviii.  17,  19; 
Liv.  Epit.  123  ;  Appian,  B.  C.  iv.  84,  v.  70.) 

Bithynicus  also  occurs  as  the  cognomen  of  a  Clo- 
dius,  who  was  put  to  death  by  Octavianus,  on  the 
taking  of  Perusia,  b.  c.  40.  (Appian,  B.  C.  v.  49.) 

BITIS  or  BITHYS  {B(6vs),  the  son  of  Cotys, 
king  of  Thrace,  who  was  sent  by  his  father  as  a 
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hostage  to  Perseus,  king  of  Macedonia.  On  the 
conquest  of  the  latter  by  Aemilius  Paullus  in  b.  c. 
168,  Bitis  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  and 
was  taken  to  Rome,  where  he  adorned  the  triumph 
of  Paullus  in  167.  After  the  triumph,  he  was 
sent  to  Carseoli,  but  was  shortly  afterwards  restor¬ 
ed  to  his  father,  who  sent  an  embassy  to  Rome  to 
solicit  his  liberation.  (Zonar.  ix.  24  ;  Liv.  xlv.  42; 
Polyb.  xxx.  12.) 

BITON  {Blruv),  the  author  of  a  work  called 
KaracrKeval  TroXepuKwv  opyavuu  Kal  KaraTreXTi- 
kuv.  His  history  and  place  of  birth  are  unknown. 
He  is  mentioned  by  Hesychius  {s.  v.  ^agSvKT]),  by 
Heron  Junior  ( de  Mach.  Bell,  prooem),  and  per¬ 
haps  by  Aelian  {Tact.  c.  1),  under  the  name  of 
B'lc»v.  The  treatise  consists  of  descriptions — 1.  Of 
a  nerpoSoXov,  or  machine  for  throwing  stones, 
made  at  Rhodes  by  Charon  the  Magnesian.  2.  Of 
another  at  Thessalonica,  by  Isidorus  the  Abidene. 
3.  Of  a  eAeVoAis  (an  apparatus  used  in  besieging 
cities,  see  Vitruv.  x.  22,  and  Diet,  of  Ant.  s.  v.), 
made  by  Poseidonius  of  Macedon  for  Alexander 
the  Great.  4.  Of  a  Sambuca  {Diet,  of  Ant.  s.  v.), 
made  by  Damius  of  Colophon.  5.  Of  a  y aarpa- 
(peTys  (an  engine  somewhat  resembling  a  cross¬ 
bow,  and  so  named  from  the  way  in  which  it  was 
held  in  order  to  stretch  the  string,  see  Hero  Alex- 
andrinus,  Belop.  ap.  Vet.  Math.  p.  125),  made  by 
Zopyrus  of  Tarentum  at  Miletus,  and  another  by 
the  same  at  Cumae  in  Italy.  Biton  addresses  this 
work  to  king  Attalus,  if  at  least  the  reading  w 
''ArraXe  is  to  be  adopted  instead  of  a>  TvaXai  or 
TrdXXa  (near  the  beginning),  and  the  emendation 
is  said  to  be  supported  by  a  manuscript  (Gale,  de 
Script.  Mythol.  p.  45) ;  but  whether  Attalus,  the 
1st  of  Pergamus,  who  reigned  b.  c.  241 — 197,  or 
one  of  the  two  later  kings  of  the  same  name  be 
meant,  is  uncertain. 

The  Greek  text,  with  a  Latin  version,  is  printed 
in  the  collection  of  ancient  mathematicians,  Vet. 
Alathem.  Op.  Graec.  et  Latin .,  Paris,  1693,  fob, 
p.  105,  &c.  Biton  mentions  (p.  109)  a  work  of 
his  own  on  Optics,  which  is  lost.  (Fabric.  Bibl. 
Graec.  ii.  p.  591.)  [W.  F.  D.] 

BITON  (B ireev)  and  CLEOBIS  (KAe'o&s)  were 
the  sons  of  Cydippe,  a  priestess  of  Hera  at  Argos. 
Herodotus,  who  has  recorded  their  beautiful  story, 
makes  Solon  relate  it  to  Croesus,  as  a  proof  that  it 
is  better  for  mortals  to  die  than  to  live.  On  one 
occasion,  says  Herodotus  (i.  31),  during  the  festival 
of  Hera,  when  the  priestess  had  to  ride  to  the 
temple  of  the  goddess  in  a  chariot,  and  when  the 
oxen  which  were  to  draw  it  did  not  arrive  from 
the  country  in  time,  Cleobis  and  Biton  dragged  the 
chariot  with  their  mother,  a  distance  of  45  stadia, 
to  the  temple.  The  priestess,  moved  by  the 
filial  love  of  her  sons,  prayed  to  the  goddess  to 
grant  them  what  was  best  for  mortals.  After  the 
solemnities  of  the  festival  were  over,  the  two 
brothers  went  to  sleep  in  the  temple  and  never 
rose  again.  The  goddess  thus  shewed,  says  Hero¬ 
dotus,  that  she  could  bestow  upon  them  no  greater 
boon  than  death.  The  Arrives  made  statues  of 
the  two  brothers  and  sent  them  to  Delphi.  Pausa- 
nias  (ii.  20.  §  2)  saw  a  relief  in  stone  at  Argos, 
representing  Cleobis  and  Biton  drawing  the  chariot 
with  their  mother.  (Comp.  Cic.  Tuscul.  i.  L  > 
Val.  Max.  v.  4,  extern.  4  ;  Stobaeus,  Sermone* r, 
169  ;  Servius  and  Philargyr.  ad  Virg.  Georg,  in. 
532.)  "  ‘  [L.S.] 

BITUI'TUS,  or  as  the  name  is  found  in  in- 
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scriptions,  Betultus,  a  king  of  the  Arverni 
in  Gaul.  When  the  proconsul  Cn.  Domitius 
Ahenobarbus  undertook  the  war  in  b.  c.  121 
against  the  Allobroges,  who  were  joined  by  the 
Arverni  under  Bituitus,  these  Gallic  tribes  were 
defeated  near  the  town  of  Vindalium.  After  this 
first  disaster  the  Allobroges  and  Arverni  made  im¬ 
mense  preparations  to  renew  the  contest  with  the 
Romans,  and  Bituitus  again  took  the  field  with  a 
very  numerous  army.  At  the  point  where  the 
Isara  empties  itself  into  the  Rhodanus,  the  consul 
Q.  Fabius  Maximus,  the  grandson  of  Paullus,  met 
the  Gauls  in  the  autumn  of  b.  c.  121.  Although 
the  Romans  were  far  inferior  in  numbers,  yet  they 
gained  such  a  complete  victory,  that,  according  to 
the  lowest  estimate,  120,000  men  of  the  army  of 
Bituitus  fell  in  the  battle.  After  this  irreparable 
loss,  Bituitus,  who  had  been  taken  prisoner  in  an 
insidious  manner  by  Cn.  Domitius,  was  sent  to 
Rome.  The  senate,  though  disapproving  of  the 
conduct  of  Domitius,  exiled  Bituitus  to  Alba.  His 
son,  Congentiatus,  was  likewise  made  prisoner  and 
sent  to  Rome.  Floras  adds,  that  the  triumph  of 
Q.  Fabius  was  adorned  by  Bituitus  riding  in  a 
silver  war-chariot  and  with  his  magnificent  armour, 
just  as  he  had  appeared  on  the  field  of  battle. 
"(Liv.  Epit.  61;  Floras,  iii.  2;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  10; 
Suet.  Nero ,  2 ;  Appian,  Gallic.  12,  where  Bituitus 
is  erroneously  called  king  of  the  Allobroges  ;  Eu- 
trop.  iv.  22,  where  the  year  and  the  consuls  are 
given  incorrectly  ;  Oros.  v.  14;  Val.  Max.  ix.  6. 
§  3;  comp.  Strab.  iv.  p.  191;  Plin.  H.  N.  vii. 
51.)  [L.  S.] 

BITYS  (B ltvs),  an  Egyptian  seer,  who  is  said 
by  Iamblichus  (de  Myst.  viii.  5)  to  have  interpreted 
to  Ammon,  king  of  Egypt,  the  books  of  Hermes 
written  in  hieroglyphics. 

BLAESUS  (BAcucroy),  an  ancient  Italian  poet, 
born  at  Capreae,  who  -wrote  serio-comic  plays 
(cnvovSoyeAoioi)  in  Greek.  (Steph.  Byz.  s.  v. 
Kairpiy.')  Two  of  these  plays,  the  MecroTptgas 
and  ’Za.Tovpvos,  are  quoted  bv  Athenaeus  (iii.  p. 
Ill,  c.,  xi.  p.  487,  c.),  and  Hesychius  refers  to 
Blaesus  (s.  vv.  MoKKcnvaHTis,  MoAycp,  4>uAaros),  but 
without  mentioning  the  names  of  his  plays.  Ca- 
saubon  supposed  that  Blaesus  lived  under  the  Ro¬ 
man  empire  ;  but  he  must  have  lived  as  early  as  the 
3rd  century  b.  c.,  as  Valckenar  (ad  Theocr.  p.  290, 
a.)  has  shewn,  that  Athenaeus  took  his  quotations 
of  Blaesus  from  the  rAaicrcrcu  of  Pamphilus  of  Alex¬ 
andria,  who  was  a  disciple  of  Aristarchus ;  and 
also  that  Pamphilus  borrowed  a  part  of  his  work 
explaining  the  words  in  Blaesus  and  similar  poets 
from  the  TAwcrcrai  TtccA t/ccd  of  Diodorus,  who  was 
a  pupil  of  Aristophanes  of  Alexandria.  (Comp. 
Schweigh.  ad  Athen.  iii.  p.  Ill,  c.) 

BLAESUS,  “a  stammerer,”  was  the  name  of 
a  plebeian  family  of  the  Sempronia  gens  under 
the  republic.  It  also  occurs  as  a  cognomen  of  the 
Junii  and  of  one  Pedius  under  the  empire. 

1.  C.  Sempronius  Ti.  f.  Ti.  n.  Blaesus,  con¬ 
sul  in  b.  c.  253  in  the  first  Punic  war,  sailed  with 
his  colleague,  Cn.  Servilius  Caepio,  with  a  fleet  of 
260  ships  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  which  they  laid 
waste  in  frequent  descents,  and  from  which  they 
obtained  great  booty.  They  did  not,  however, 
accomplish  anything  of  note ;  and  in  the  lesser 
Syrtis,  through  the  ignorance  of  the  pilots,  their 
ships  ran  aground,  and  only  got  off,  upon  the  re¬ 
turn  of  the  tide,  by  throwing  everything  over¬ 
board.  This  disaster  induced  them  to  return  to 
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Sicily,  and  in  their  voyage  from  thence  to  Italy 
they  were  overtaken  off  cape  Palinurus  by  a  tre¬ 
mendous  storm,  in  which  150  ships  perished. 
Notwithstanding  these  misfortunes,  each  of  them 
obtained  a  triumph  for  their  successes  in  Africa,  as 
we  learn  from  the  Fasti.  (Polyb.  i.  39  ;  Eutrop. 
ii.  23;  Oros.  iv.  9;  Zonar.  viii.  14.)  Blaesus  was 
consul  a  second  time,  in  244  (Fasti  Capit.),  in 
which  year  a  colony  was  founded  at  Brundusium. 
(Veil.  Pat.  i.  14.) 

2.  Sempronius  Blaesus,  quaestor  in  b.  c.  217 
to  the  consul  Cn.  Servilius  Geminus,  was  killed, 
together  with  a  thousand  men,  in  a  descent  upon 
the  coast  of  Africa  in  this  year.  (Liv.  xxii.  31.) 

3.  C.  Sempronius  Blaesus,  tribune  of  the 
plebs  in  b.  c.  211,  brought  Cn.  Fulvius  to  trial  on 
account  of  his  losing  his  army  in  Apulia.  (Liv. 
xxvi.  2 ;  comp.  Val.  Max.  ii.  8.  §  3.) 

4.  Cn.  Sempronius  Blaesus,  legate  in  b.  c. 
210  to  the  dictator  Q.  Fulvius  Flaccus,  by  whom 
he  was  sent  into  Etruria  to  command  the  army 
which  had  been  under  the  praetor  C.  Calpurnius. 
(Liv.  xxvii.  5.)  It  is  not  improbable  that  this 
Cn.  Blaesus  may  be  the  same  as  No.  3,  as  Cn.  is 
very  likely  a  false  reading  for  C since  we  find 
none  of  the  Sempronii  at  this  period  with  the  for¬ 
mer  praenomen,  while  the  latter  is  the  most  com¬ 
mon  one. 

5.  P.  Sempronius  Blaesus,  tribune  of  the  plebs 
in  b.  c.  191,  opposed  the  triumph  of  P.  Cornelius 
Scipio  Nasica,  but  withdrew  his  opposition  through 
the  remonstrances  of  the  consul.  (Liv.  xxxvi.  39, 
40.) 

6.  C.  Sempronius  Blaesus,  plebeian  aedile  in 
b.  c.  187,  and  praetor  in  Sicily  in  184.  In  170, 
he  was  sent  with  Sex.  Julius  Caesar  as  ambassador 
to  Abdera.  (Liv.  xxxix.  7,  32,  38,  xliii.  6.) 

BLAESUS,  a  Roman  jurist,  not  earlier  than 
Trebatius  Testa,  the  friend  of  Cicero  :  for  Blaesus 
is  cited  by  Labeo  in  the  Digest  (33.  tit.  2.  s.  31) 
as  reporting  the  opinion  of  Trebatius.  Various 
conjectures  have  been  made  without  much  plausi¬ 
bility  for  the  purpose  of  identifying  the  jurist  with 
other  persons  of  the  same  name.  Junius  Blaesus, 
proconsul  of  Africa  in  A.  D.  22,  was  probably  some¬ 
what  later  than  the  jurist.  (Majansius,  vol.  ii.  p. 
162  ;  G.  Grotii,  Vita  Ictorum ,  c.  9.  §  18.)  [J. T.  G.] 

BLAESUS,  JU'NIUS.  1.  The  governor  of 
Pannonia  at  the  death  of  Augustus,  a.  d.  1 4,  when 
the  formidable  insurrection  of  the  legions  broke 
out  in  that  province,  which  was  with  difficulty 
quelled  by  Drusus  himself.  The  conduct  of  Blae¬ 
sus  in  allowing  the  soldiers  relaxation  from  their 
ordinary  duties  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  in¬ 
surrection,  but  the  real  causes  lay  deeper.  Through 
the  influence  of  Sejanus,  who  was  his  uncle,  Blae¬ 
sus  obtained  the  government  of  Africa  in  21,  where 
he  gained  a  victory  over  Tacfarinas  in  22,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  which  Tiberius  granted  him  the  insig¬ 
nia  of  a  triumph,  and  allowed  him  the  title  of 
Imperator — the  last  instance  of  this  honour  being 
conferred  upon  a  private  person.  We  learn  from 
Velleius  Paterculus,  who  says  that  it  was  difficult 
to  decide  whether  Blaesus  was  more  useful  in  the 
camp  or  distinguished  in  the  forum,  that  he  also 
commanded  in  Spain.  (Dion  Cass.  lvii.  4 ;  Tac. 
Ann.  i.  16,  &c.,  iii.  35,  58,  72-74;  Veil.  Pat.  ii. 
125.)  It  appears  from  the  Fasti,  from  which  we 
learn  that  his  praenomen  was  Quintus,  that  Blae¬ 
sus  was  consul  suffectus  in  28  ;  but  he  shared  in 
the  fall  of  Sejanus  in  31,  and  was  deprived,  as  was 
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also  his  son,  of  the  priestly  offices  which  he  held. 
His  life,  however,  was  spared  for  the  time ;  but 
when  Tiberius,  in  36,  conferred  these  offices  upon 
other  persons,  Blaesus  and  his  son  perceived  that 
their  fate  was  sealed,  and  accordingly  put  an  end 
to  their  own  lives.  (Tac.  Ann.  v.  7,  vi.  40.) 

2.  The  son  of  the  preceding,  was  with  his  father 
in  Pannonia  when  the  legions  mutinied  in  A.  n.  1 4, 
and  was  compelled  by  the  soldiers  to  go  to  Tiberius 
with  a  statement  of  their  grievances.  He  was  sent 
a  second  time  to  Tiberius  after  the  arrival  of  Dru- 
sus  in  the  camp.  He  also  served  under  his  father 
in  22  in  the  war  against  Tacfarinas  in  Africa ; 
and  he  put  an  end  to  his  own  life,  as  mentioned 
above,  in  36.  (Tac.  Ann.  i.  19,  29,  iii.  74,  vi.  40.) 

3.  Probably  the  son  of  No.  2,  was  the  governor 
of  Gallia  Lugdunensis  in  a.  d.  70,  and  espoused 
the  party  of  the  emperor  Vitellius,  whom  he  sup¬ 
plied  when  in  Gaul  with  everything  necessary  to 
support  his  rank  and  state.  This  liberality  on  the 
part  of  Blaesus  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  emperor, 
who  shortly  after  had  him  poisoned  on  the  most 
trumpery  accusation,  brought  against  him  by  L. 
Vitellius.  Blaesus  was  a  man  of  large  property 
and  high  integrity,  and  had  steadily  refused  the  so¬ 
licitations  of  Caecina  and  others  to  desert  the  cause 
of  Vitellius.  (Tac.  Hist.  i.  59,  ii.  59,  iii.  38,  39.) 

BLAESUS,  PE'DIUS,  was  expelled  the  senate 
in  a.  d.  60,  on  the  complaint  of  the  Cyrenians,  for 
robbing  the  temple  of  Aesculapius,  and  for  corrup¬ 
tion  in  the  military  levies ;  but  he  was  re-admitted 
in  70.  (Tac.  Ann.  xiv.  18,  Hist.  i.  77.) 

BLANDUS,  a  Roman  knight,  who  taught  elo¬ 
quence  at  Rome  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  and  was 
the  instructor  of  the  philosopher  and  rhetorician, 
Fabianus.  (Senec.  Controv.  ii.  prooem.  p.  136,  ed. 
Bip.)  He  is  frequently  introduced  as  a  speaker 
in  the  Suasoriae  (2,  5)  and  Controversiae  (i.  1,  2, 
4,  &c.)  of  the  elder  Seneca.  He  was  probably  the 
father  or  grandfather  of  the  Rubellius  Blandus 
mentioned  below. 

BLANDUS,  RUBE'LLIUS,  whose  grand¬ 
father  was  only  a  Roman  knight  of  Tibur,  married 
in  a.  d.  33  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Drusus,  the  son 
of  the  emperor  Tiberius,  whence  Blandus  is  called 
the  progener  of  Tiberius.  (Tac.  Ann.  vi.  27,  45.) 
Rubellius  Plautus,  who  was  put  to  death  by  Nero, 
was  the  offspring  of  this  marriage.  [Plautus.] 

There  was  in  the  senate  in  A.  d.  21  a  Rubellius 
Blandus,  a  man  of  consular  rank  (Tac.  Ann.  iii. 
23,  51),  who  is  probably  the  same  as  the  husband 
of  Julia,  though  Lipsius  supposes  him  to  be  the 
father  of  the  latter.  We  do  not,  however,  find  in 
the  Fasti  any  consul  of  this  name. 

There  is  a  coin,  struck  under  Augustus,  bearing 
the  inscription  c.  rvbellivs  blandvs  iiivir 
a.  a.  a.  f.  f.,  that  is,  Auro  Argento  Aeri  Flando 
Feriundo ,  which  is  probably  to  be  referred  to  the 
father  of  the  above-mentioned  Blandus.  (Eckhel, 
v.  p.  295.) 

BLA'SIO,  a  surname  of  the  Cornelia  and  Hel- 
via  gentes. 

I.  Cornelii  Blasiones. 

1.  Cn.  Cornelius  L.  f.  Cn.  n.  Blasio,  who  is 
mentioned  nowhere  but  in  the  Fasti,  was  consul  in 
B.  c.  2/0,  censor  in  265,  and  consul  a  second  time 
in  257.  He  gained  a  triumph  in  270,  but  we  do 
not  know  over  what  people. 

2.  Cn.  Cornelius  Blasio,  was  praetor  in  Sicily 
in  B.  c.  194.  (Liv.  xxxiv.  42,  43.) 

3.  P.  Cohnelius  Blasio,  was  sent  as  an  am- 
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bassador  with  two  others  to  the  Carni,  Istri,  and 
lapydes,  in  b.  c.  170.  In  168  he  was  one  of  the 
five  commissioners  Appointed  to  settle  the  disputes 
between  the  Pisani  and  Lunenses  respecting  the 
boundaries  of  their  lands.  (Liv.  xliii.  7,  xlv.  13.) 

There  are  several  coins  belonging  to  this  family. 
The  obverse  of  the  one  annexed  has  the  inscription 
Blasio  Cn.  F.,  with  what  appears  to  be  the  head 
of  Mars  :  the  reverse  represents  Dionysus,  with 
Pallas  on  his  left  hand  in  the  act  of  crowning  him 
and  another  female  figure  on  his  right.  (Eckhel, 
v.  p.  180.) 


II.  Helvii  Blasiones. 

1.  M.  Helvius  Blasio,  plebeian  aedile  in  b.  c. 
198  and  praetor  in  197.  He  obtained  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  further  Spain,  which  he  found  in  a  very 
disturbed  state  upon  his  arrival.  After  handing 
over  the  province  to  his  successor,  he  was  detained 
in  the  country  a  year  longer  by  a  severe  and 
tedious  illness.  On  his  return  home  through 
nearer  Spain  with  a  guard  of  6000  soldiers,  which 
the  praetor  Ap.  Claudius  had  given  him,  he  was 
attacked  by  an  army  of  20,000  Celtiberi,  near  the 
town  of  Illiturgi.  These  he  entirely  defeated, 
slew  12,000  of  the  enemy,  and  took  Illiturgi.  This 
at  least  was  the  statement  of  Valerius  Antias.  For 
this  victory  he  obtained  an  ovation  (b.  c.  195),  but 
not  a  triumph,  because  he  had  fought  under  the 
auspices  and  in  the  province  of  another.  In  the 
following  year  (194)  he  was  one  of  the  three  com¬ 
missioners  for  founding  a  Roman  colony  at  Sipon- 
tum  in  Apulia.  (Liv.  xxxii.  27,  28,  xxxiii.  21, 
xxxiv.  10,  45.) 

2.  Helvius  Blasio,  put  an  end  to  his  own  life 
to  encourage  his  friend  D.  Brutus  to  meet  his  death 
firmly,  when  the  latter  fell  into  the  hands  of  his 
enemies,  in  B.  c.  43.  (Dion  Cass.  xlvi.  53.) 

BLA'SIUS,  BLA'TIUS,  or  BLA'TTIUS,  one 
of  the  chief  men  at  Salapia  in  Apulia,  betrayed  the 
town  to  the  Romans  in  b.  c.  210,  together  with  a 
strong  Carthaginian  garrison  that  was  stationed 
there.  The  way  in  which  he  outwitted  his  rival 
Dasius,  who  supported  the  Carthaginians,  is  related 
somewhat  differently  by  the  ancient  writers.  (Ap- 
pian,  Annib.  45 — 47  ;  Liv.  xxvi.  38 ;  Val.  Max. 
iii.  8,  extern.  1.) 

BLA'STARES,  MATTIIAEUS,  a  hieromo- 
nachus,  or  monk  in  holy  orders,  eminent  as  a  Greek 
canonist,  who  composed,  about  the  year  1335  (as 
Bishop  Beveridge  satisfactorily  makes  out  from  the 
author’s  own  enigmatical  statement)  an  alphabetical 
compendium  of  the  contents  of  the  genuine  canons. 
It  was  intended  to  supply  a  more  convenient 
repertory  for  ordinary  use  than  was  furnished  by 
the  collections  of  Photius  and  his  commentators. 
The  letters  refer  to  the  leading  word  in  the  rubrics 
of  the  titles,  and  under  each  letter  the  chapters 
begin  anew  in  numerical  order.  In  each  chapter 
there  is  commonly  an  abstract,  first  of  the  ecclesi¬ 
astical,  then  of  the  secular  laws  which  relate  to 
the  subject;  but  the  sources  whence  the  secular 
laws  are  cited  are  not  ordinarily  referred  to,  and 
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cannot  always  be  determined.  The  ecclesiastical 
constitutions  are  derived  from  the  common  canoni¬ 
cal  collections.  This  compilation,  as  the  numerous 
extant  manuscripts  prove,  became  very  popular 
among  ecclesiastics.  The  preface  to  the  Syntagma 
Alphabeticum  of  Blastares  contains  some  historical 
i  particulars,  mingled  with  many  errors,  concerning 
i[  the  canon  and  imperial  law.  As  an  example  of 
the  errors,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  formation  of 
Justinian’s  Digest  and  Code  is  attributed  to 
Hadrian.  In  most  MSS.  a  small  collection  of 
minor  works,  probably  due  to  Blastares,  is  ap¬ 
pended  to  the  Syntagma.  As  to  unpublished 
works  of  Blastares  in  MS.,  see  Fabric.  Bibl.  Graec. 
xii.  p.  205.  A  portion  of  the  Syntagma  (part  of 
B  and  T),  which  was  probably  found  copied  in  a 
detached  form,  is  printed  in  Leunclav.  Jur.  Graeco- 
Rom.  vol.  i.  lib.  viii. ;  but  the  only  complete  edition 
of  the  work  is  that  which  is  given  by  Beveridge 
in  his  Synodicon,  vol.  ii.  part.  2.  The  “matrimonial 
questions”  of  Blastares,  printed  in  Leunclav.  Jur. 
i  Graeco-Rom .,  are  often  enumerated  as  a  distinct 
work  from  the  Syntagma,  but  in  reality  they  come 
under  the  head  Ta^os.  At  the  end  of  the  Pere 
Goar’s  edition  of  Codinus  is  a  treatise,  written  in 
popular  verses  (  ttoMtlkol  gtlxol  ),  concerning 
the  offices  of  the  Palace  of  Constantinople,  by 
Matthaeus,  monk,  3-ur-qs,  and  physician.  The 
;  author  may  possibly  be  no  other  than  Blastares. 
(Biener,  Gesch.  der  Now.  pp.  218 — 222  ;  Walter, 
Kirchenrecht.  §  79.)  [J.  T.  G.] 

BLEMMIDAS.  [Nicephorus  Blemmidas.] 

BLEPAEUS  ( BAe7ra?os  ),  a  rich  banker  at 
Athens  in  the  time  of  Demosthenes,  who  was  also 
mentioned  in  one  of  the  comedies  of  Alexis.  (Dem. 
c.  Meid.  p.  583. 17,  c.Boeot.  de  Dot.  p.  1023.  19  ; 

,  Athen.  vi.  p.  241,  b.) 

BLESA'MIUS,  a  Galatian,  a  friend  and 
minister  of  Deiotarus,  by  whom  he  was  sent  as 
ambassador  to  Rome,  where  he  was  when  Cicero 
defended  his  master,  B.c.  45.  (Cic.  pro  Deiot.  12, 
14,  15.)  Blesamius  was  also  in  Rome  in  the  fol- 
!  lowing  year,  44.  (Cic.  ad  Alt.  xvi.  3.) 

BLITOR  (BAircop),  satrap  of  Mesopotamia,  was 
deprived  of  his  satrapy  by  Antigonus  in  b.  c.  316, 
i  because  he  had  allowed  Seleucus  to  escape  from 
Babylon  to  Egypt  in  that  year.  (Appian,  Syr. 
53.) 

BLO'SIUS  or  BLO'SSIUS,  the  name  of  a 
noble  family  in  Campania. 

1.  F.  Marius  Blosius,  was  Campanian  praetor 
when  Capua  revolted  from  the  Romans  and  joined 
Hannibal  in  b.  c.  216.  (Liv.  xxiii.  7.) 

2.  Blosii,  two  brothers  in  Capua,  were  the 
ringleaders  in  an  attempted  revolt  of  Capua  from 
the  Romans  in  b.  c.  210 ;  but  the  design  was  dis¬ 
covered,  and  the  Blosii  and  their  associates  put  to 
death.  (Liv.  xxvii.  3.) 

3.  C.  Blosius,  of  Cumae,  a  hospes  of  Scaevola’s 
family,  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Ti.  Gracchus, 
whom  he  is  said  to  have  urged  on  to  bring  forward 
his  agrarian  law.  After  the  death  of  Ti.  Gracchus 
he  was  accused  before  the  consuls  in  b.  c.  1 32,  on 
account  of  his  participation  in  the  schemes  of 
Gracchus,  and  fearing  the  issue  he  fled  to  Aristo- 
nicus,  king  of  Pergamus,  who  was  then  at  war 
with  the  Romans.  When  Aristonicus  was  con¬ 
quered  shortly  afterwards,  Blosius  put  an  end  to 
his  own  life  for  fear  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
Romans.  Blosius  had  paid  considerable  attention 
to  the  study  of  philosophy,  and  was  a  disciple  of 
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Antipater  of  Tarsus.  (Cic.  de  Amic.  11,  de  Leg. 
Agr.  ii.  34;  Val.  Max.  iv.  7.  §  ‘  1 ;  Pint.  Ti 
Gracch.  8,  17,  20.) 

BOADICE'A  (some  MSS.  of  Tacitus  have  Bou- 
dicea ,  Boodicia  or  Voadica ,  and  Dion  Cassius  calls 
her  B owSoviua),  was  the  wife  of  Prasutagus,  king 
of  the  Iceni,  a  tribe  inhabiting  the  eastern  coast 
of  Britain.  Her  husband,  who  died  about  A.  d. 
60  or  61,  made  his  two  daughters  and  the  emperor 
Nero  the  heirs  of  his  private  property,  hoping 
thereby  to  protect  his  kingdom  and  his  family 
from  the  oppression  and  the  rapacity  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans  stationed  in  Britain.  But  these  expectations 
were  not  realized;  for  Boadicea,  who  succeeded 
him,  saw  her  kingdom  and  her  house  robbed  and 
plundered  by  the  Roman  soldiers,  as  if  they  had 
been  in  a  country  conquered  by  force  of  arms. 
The  queen  herself  was  maltreated  even  with  blows, 
and  Romans  ravished  her  two  daughters.  The 
most  distinguished  among  the  Iceni  were  deprived 
of  their  property,  and  the  relatives  of  the  late  king 
treated  as  slaves.  These  outrages  were  com¬ 
mitted  by  Roman  soldiers  and  veterans  under  the 
connivance  of  their  officers,  who  not  only  took  no 
measures  to  stop  their  proceedings,  but  Catus  De- 
cianus  was  the  most  notorious  of  all  by  his  extor¬ 
tion  and  avarice.  At  last,  in  a.  d  62,  Boadicea,  a 
woman  of  manly  spirit  and  undaunted  courage, 
was  roused  to  revenge.  She  induced  the  Iceni  to 
take  up  arms  against  their  oppressors,  and  also 
prevailed  upon  the  Trinoban tes  and  other  neigh¬ 
bouring  tribes  to  join  them.  While  the  legate 
Paulinus  Suetonius  was  absent  on  an  expedition 
to  the  island  of  Mona,  Camalodunum,  a  recently 
established  colony  of  veterans,  was  attacked  by 
the  Britons.  The  colony  solicited  the  aid  of  Catus 
Decianus,  who  however  was  unable  to  send  them 
more  than  200  men,  and  these  had  not  even  regular 
arms.  Camalodunum  was  taken  and  destroyed  by 
fire,  and  the  soldiers,  who  took  refuge  in  a  temple 
which  formed  the  arx  of  the  place,  were  besieged 
for  two  days,  and  then  made  prisoners.  Petilius 
Cerealis,  the  legate  of  the  ninth  legion,  who  was 
advancing  to  relieve  Camalodunum,  was  met  by 
the  Britons,  and,  after  the  loss  of  his  infantry, 
escaped  with  the  cavalry  to  his  fortified  camp. 
Catus  Decianus,  who  in  reality  bore  all  the  guilt, 
made  his  escape  to  Gaul ;  but  Suetonius  Paulinus, 
who  had  been  informed  of  what  was  going  on,  had 
returned  by  this  time,  and  forced  his  way  through 
the  midst  of  the  enemies  as  far  as  the  colony  of 
Londinium.  As  soon  as  he  had  left  it,  it  was 
taken  by  the  Britons,  and  the  municipium  of  Ve- 
rulamium  soon  after  experienced  the  same  fate  •.  in 
these  places  nearly  70,000  Romans  and  Roman 
allies  were  slain  with  cruel  tortures.  Suetonius 
saw  that  a  battle  could  no  longer  be  deferred.  His 
forces  consisted  of  only  about  10,000  men,  while 
those  of  the  Britons  under  Boadicea  are  said  to 
have  amounted  to  230,000.  On  the  day  of  the 
battle,  the  queen  rode  in  a  chariot  with  her  two 
daughters  before  her,  and  commanded  her  army  in 
person.  She  harangued  her  soldiers,  reminded 
them  of  the  wrongs  inflicted  upon  Britain  by  the 
Romans,  and  roused  their  courage  against*the  com¬ 
mon  enemy.  But  the  Britons  were  conquered  by 
the  greater  military  skill  and  the  favourable  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  Romans.  About  80,000  Britons  are 
said  to  have  fallen  on  that  day,  and  the  Romans 
to  have  lost  no  more  than  400.  Boadicea  would 
not  survive  this  irreparable  loss,  and  put  an  end  to 
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her  life  by  poison.  Her  body  was  interred  with 
great  solemnity  by  the  Britons,  who  then  dispersed. 
This  victory,  which  Tacitus  declares  equal  to  the 
great  victories  of  ancient  times,  finally  established 
the  Roman  dominion  in  Britain.  (Tac.  Ann .  xiv. 
31-37,  Agric.  15, 16;  Dion  Cass.  lxii.  1-12.)  [L. S.] 
BOCCHAR.  1.  A  king  of  the  Mauri  in  the 
time  of  Masinissa,  b.  c.  204.  (Liv.  xxix.  30.) 

2.  A  general  of  Syphax,  who  sent  him  against 
Masinissa,  b,  c.  204.  (Liv.  xxix.  32.  )  [P.S.] 

BO'CCHORIS  (Bo/cx°P£S)?  an  Egyptian  king 
and  legislator,  who  was  distinguished  for  his  wis¬ 
dom,  avarice,  and  bodily  weakness.  His  laws 
related  chiefly  to  the  prerogatives  of  the  king  and 
to  pecuniary  obligations.  (Diod.  i.  94.)  From  his 
not  being  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  it  has  been 
conjectured  that  he  was  identical  with  Asychis. 
(Herod,  ii.  136.)  Eusebius  places  him  alone  in  the 
twenty-fourth  dynasty,  calls  him  a  Saite,  and  says 
that,  after  reigning  forty-four  years,  he  was  taken 
prisoner  and  burnt  by  Sabacon.  ( Chron .  Arm.  pp. 
104,  318,  Mai  and  Zohrab ;  compare  Syncellus, 
pp.  74,  b.,  184,  c.)  According  to  Wilkinson,  he 
began  to  reign  B.  c.  812 ;  he  was  the  son  and  suc¬ 
cessor  of  Turphachthus  ;  and  his  name  on  the  mo¬ 
numents  is  Pehor,  Bakhor,  or  Amun-se-Pehor. 
( Ancient  Egyptians ,  i.  pp.  130,  138.)  In  the  Ar¬ 
menian  copy  of  Eusebius  his  name  is  spelt  Boccha- 
ris,  in  Syncellus  B oxxwPLS-  (See  also  Aelian,  Hist. 
An.  xii.  3;  Tac.  Hist.  v.  3  ;  Athen.  x.  p.  418,  f., 
where  his  father  is  called  Neochabis.)  [P.  S.] 
BOCCHUS  (B okxos).  1.  A  king  of  Maure¬ 
tania,  who  acted  a  prominent  part  in  the  war  of 
the  Romans  against  Jugurtha.  He  was  a  barba¬ 
rian  without  any  principles,  assuming  alternately 
the  appearance  of  a  friend  of  Jugurtha  and  of  the 
Romans,  as  his  momentary  inclination  or  avarice 
dictated ;  but  he  ended  his  prevarication  by  be¬ 
traying  Jugurtha  to  the  Romans.  In  b.  c.  108, 
Jugurtha,  who  was  then  hard  pressed  by  the  pro- 
consul  Q.  Metellus,  applied  for  assistance  to  Boc- 
chus,  whose  daughter  was  his  wife.  Bocchus  com¬ 
plied  the  more  readily  with  this  request,  since  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war  he  had  made  offers  of 
alliance  and  friendship  to  the  Romans,  which  had 
been  rejected.  But  when  Q.  Metellus  also  sent  an 
embassy  to  him  at  the  same  time,  Bocchus  entered 
into  negotiations  with  him  likewise,  and  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  this  the  war  against  Jugurtha  was  al¬ 
most  suspended  so  long  as  Q.  Metellus  had  the 
command.  When  in  b.  c.  107,  C.  Marius  came  to 
Africa  as  the  successor  of  Metellus,  Bocchus  sent 
several  embassies  to  him,  expressing  his  desire  to 
enter  into  friendly  relations  with  Rome  ;  but  when 
at  the  same  time  Jugurtha  promised  Bocchus  the 
third  part  of  Numidia,  and  C.  Marius  ravaged  the 
portion  of  Bocchus’s  dominion  which  he  had  for¬ 
merly  taken  from  Jugurtha,  Bocchus  accepted  the 
proposal  of  Jugurtha,  and  joined  him  with  a  large 
force.  The  two  kings  thus  united  made  an  attack 
upon  the  Romans,  but  were  defeated  in  two  suc¬ 
cessive  engagements.  Hereupon,  Bocchus  again 
sent  an  embassy  to  Marius,  requesting  him  to  des¬ 
patch  two  of  his  most  trustworthy  officers  to  him, 
that  he  might  negotiate  with  them.  Marius  ac¬ 
cordingly  sent  his  quaestor,  Sulla,  and  A.  Manlius, 
who  succeded  in  effecting  a  decided  change  in  the 
king’s  mind.  Soon  after,  Bocchus  despatched  ambas¬ 
sadors  to  Rome,  but  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Gaetuli,  and  having  made  their  escape  into  the 
camp  of  Sulla,  who  received  them  very  hospitably, 
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they  proceeded  to  Rome,  where  hopes  of  an  alli¬ 
ance  and  the  friendship  of  the  Roman  people  were 
held  out  to  them.  When  Bocchus  was  informed 
of  this,  he  requested  an  interview  with  Sulla. 
This  being  granted,  Sulla  tried  to  persuade  Boc¬ 
chus  to  deliver  up  Jugurtha  into  the  hands  of 
the  Romans.  At  the  same  time,  however,  Ju¬ 
gurtha  also  endeavoured  to  induce  him  to  betray 
Sulla,  and  these  clashing  proposals  made  Bocchus 
hesitate  for  a  while ;  but  he  at  last  determined  to 
comply  with  the  wish  of  Sulla.  Jugurtha  was  ac¬ 
cordingly  invited  to  negotiate  for  peace,  and  when 
he  arrived,  was  treacherously  taken  prisoner,  and 
delivered  up  to  Sulla,  b.  c.  106.  According  to 
some  accounts,  Jugurtha  had  come  as  a  fugitive  to 
Bocchus,  and  was  then  handed  over  to  the  Romans. 
Bocchus  was  rewarded  for  his  treachery  by  an  alli¬ 
ance  with  Rome,  and  he  was  even  allowed  to  dedi¬ 
cate  in  the  Capitol  statues  of  Victory  and  golden 
images  of  Jugurtha  representing  him  in  the  act  of 
being  delivered  up  to  Sulla.  (Sail.  Jug.  19,  80- 
120;  Appian,  Numid.  3,  4;  Liv.  Epit.  66;  Dion 
Cass.  Fragm.  Reimar.  n.  168,  169;  Eutrop.  iv. 
27  ;  Floras,  iii.  1 ;  Oros.  v.  15  ;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  12; 
Plut.  Mar.  10,  32,  Suit.  3.) 

2.  Probably  a  son  of  the  preceding,  and  a  bro¬ 
ther  of  Bogud,  who  is  expressly  called  a  son  of 
Bocchus  I.  (Oros.  v.  21.)  These  two  brothers  for 
a  time  possessed  the  kingdom  of  Mauretania  in 
common,  and,  being  hostile  to  the  Pompeian  party, 
J.  Caesar  confirmed  them,  in  b.  c.  49,  as  kings  of 
Mauretania,  which  some  writers  describe  as  if 
Caesar  had  then  raised  them  to  this  dignity.  In 
Caesar’s  African  war,  Bocchus  was  of  great  sendee, 
by  taking  Cirta,  the  capital  of  Juba,  king  of  Nu¬ 
midia,  and  thus  compelling  him  to  abandon  the 
cause  of  Scipio.  Caesar  rewarded  him  with  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  dominions  of  Masinissa,  the  ally  of 
Juba,  which  however  was  taken  from  him,  after 
the  death  of  Caesar,  by  Arabion,  the  son  of  Masi¬ 
nissa.  There  is  a  statement  in  Dion  Cassius  (xliii. 
36),  that,  in  b.  c.  45,  Bocchus  sent  his  sons  to 
Spain  to  join  Cn.  Pompey.  If  this  is  true,  it  can 
only  be  accounted  for  by  the  supposition,  that 
Bocchus  was  induced  by  jealousy  of  his  brother 
Bogud  to  desert  the  cause  of  Caesar  and  join  the 
enemy ;  for  all  we  know  of  the  two  brothers 
shews  that  the  good  understanding  between  them 
had  ceased.  During  the  civil  war  between  Antony 
and  Octavianus,  Bocchus  sided  with  the  latter, 
while  Bogud  was  in  alliance  with  Antony.  When 
Bogud  was  in  Spain,  b.  c.  38,  Bocchus  usurped  the 
sole  government  of  Mauretania,  in  which  he  was 
afterwards  confirmed  by  Octavianus.  He  died 
about  b.  c.  33,  whereupon  his  kingdom  became  a 
Roman  province.  (Dion  Cass.  xli.  42,  xliii.  3,  36, 
xlviii.  45,  xlix.  43 ;  Appian,  B.  c.  ii.  96,  iv.  54, 
v.  26;  Hirt.  B.  Afr.'lb  ;  Strab.xvii.  p.  828.)  [L.S.] 

BODON  (BoISojv),  an  ancient  hero,  from  whom 
the  Thessalian  town  of  Bodone  derived  its  name. 
(Steph.  Byz.  s.  v.  BcoSaSvq.)  [L.  S.] 

BODUOGNA'TUS,  a  leader  of  the  Nervii 
in  their  war  against  Caesar,  b.  c.  57.  (Caes.  B.  G. 
ii.  23.) 

BOEBUS  (Bcd§os),  a  son  of  Glaphyras,  from 
whom  the  Thessalian  town  of  Boebe  derived  its 
name.  (Steph.  Byz.  s.  v.  B [L.  S.] 

BOEDRO'MIUS  (B or)fip6/uuos),  the  helper  in 
distress,  a  surname  of  Apollo  at  Athens,  the  origin 
of  which  is  explained  in  different  ways.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  some,  the  god  was  thus  called  because  he 
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had  assisted  the  Athenians  in  the  war  with  the 
Amazons,  who  were  defeated  on  the  seventh  of 
Boedromion,  the  day  on  which  the  Boedromia  were 
afterwards  celebrated.  (Plut.  Thes.  27.)  According 
to  others,  the  name  arose  from  the  circumstance, 
i  that  in  the  war  of  Erechtheus  and  Ion  against 
Eumolpus,  Apollo  had  advised  the  Athenians  to 
rush  upon  the  enemy  with  a  war-shout  (/3ot?),  if 
they  would  conquer.  (Harpocrat.,  Suid.,  Etym.  M. 
s.v.  BoriS  po /Luo  s-,  Callim.  Hymn,  in  A  poll.  69.)  [L.S.] 

BOEO  (Botcd),  an  ancient  poetess  of  Delphi, 
j  composed  a  hymn  of  which  Pausanias  (x.  5.  §  4) 
has  preserved  four  lines.  Athenaeus  (ix.  p.  393, 
e.)  cites  a  work,  apparently  a  poem,  entitled 
’OpviOoyovia,  which  seems  to  have  contained  an 
account  of  the  myths  of  men  who  had  been  turned 
into  birds,  but  he  was  doubtful  whether  it  was 
written  by  a  poetess  Boeo  or  a  poet  Boeus  (Botos) : 
Antoninus  Liberalis,  however,  quotes  it  (cc.  3, 
7,  and  1 1,  &c.)  as  the  work  of  Boeus.  The 
}  name  of  Boeo  occurs  in  a  list  of  seers  given  by 
Clemens  Alexandrinus.  {Strom,  i.  p.  333,  d.,  ed. 
Paris,  1629.) 

BOEO'TUS  (BojojtJs),  a  son  of  Poseidon  or 
Itonus  and  Arne  (Antiope  or  Melanippe),  and 
brother  of  Aeolus.  [Aeolus,  No.  3.]  He  was 
the  ancestral  hero  of  the  Boeotians,  who  derived 
their  name  from  him.  (Paus.  ix.  1.  §  1.)  [L.  S.] 

BOE'THIUS,  whose  full  name  was  Anicius 
Manlius  Severinus  Boethius  (to  which  a  few 
MSS.  of  his  works  add  the  name  of  Torquatus,  and 
commentators  prefix  by  conjecture  the  praenomen 
Flavius  from  his  father’s  consulship  in  a.  d.  487), 
a  Roman  statesman  and  author,  and  remarkable  as 
standing  at  the  close  of  the  classical  and  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  scholastic  philosophy.  He  was 
|  born  between  A.  d.  470  and  475  (as  is  inferred 
from  Consol.  Phil.  i.  1).  The  Anician  family  had 
for  the  two  preceding  centuries  been  the  most  il¬ 
lustrious  in  Rome  (see  Gibbon,  c.  31),  and  several 
of  its  members  have  been  reckoned  amongst  the 
direct  ancestors  of  Boethius.  But  the  only  con¬ 
jecture  worth  notice  is  that  which  makes  his  grand¬ 
father  to  have  been  the  Flavius  Boethius  murdered 
by  Yalentinian  III.  A.  d.  455.  His  father  was 
probably  the  consul  of  A.  D.  487,  and  died  in  the 
childhood  of  his  son,  who  was  then  brought  up  by 
some  of  the  chief  men  at  Rome,  amongst  whom 
were  probably  Festus  and  Symmachus.  {Consol. 
Phil.  ii.  3.) 

He  was  famous  for  his  general  learning  (Enno- 
dius,  Ep.  viii.  1)  and  his  laborious  translations  of 
Greek  philosophy  (Cassiodor.  Fp.  i.  45)  as  well  as 
for  his  extensive  charities  to  the  poor  at  Rome, 
both  natives  and  strangers.  (Procop.  Goth.  i.  1.) 
In  his  domestic  life,  he  Avas  singularly  happy,  as 
the  husband  of  Rusticiana,  daughter  of  Symmachus 
{Consol.  Phil.  ii.  3,  4  ;  Procop.  Goth.  iii.  20),  and 
the  father  of  two  sons,  Aurelius  Anicius  Symma¬ 
chus,  and  Anicius  Manlius  Severinus  Boethius, 
who  were  consuls,  a.d.  522.  {Consol.  Phil.  ii.  3,  4.) 
He  naturally  rose  into  public  notice,  became  patri¬ 
cian  before  the  usual  age  {Consol.  Phil.  ii.  3),  consul 
in  a.  d.  510,  as  appears  from  the  diptychon  of  his 
consulship  still  preserved  in  Brescia  (See  Fabric. 
Bill.  Lot.  iii.  15),  and  princeps  senatus.  (Procop. 
Goth.  i.  1.)  He  also  attracted  the  attention  of 
Theodoric,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  was  appointed 
(Anonym.  Yales,  p.  36)  magister  officiorum  in  his 
court,  and  was  applied  to  by  him  for  a  mathemati¬ 
cal  regulation  of  the  coinage  to  prevent  forgery 
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(Cassiod.  Ep.  i.  10),  for  a  sun-dial  and  water- 
clock  for  Gundebald,  king  of  the  Burgundians  {ib. 

i.  45),  and  for  the  recommendation  of  a  good  mu¬ 
sician  to  Clovis,  king  of  the  Franks,  {lb.  ii.  40.) 
And  he  reached  the  height  of  his  prosperity  when, 
on  the  inauguration  of  his  two  sons  in  the  consu¬ 
late,  A.  d.  522,  after  pronouncing  a  panegyric  on 
Theodoric,  he  distributed  a  largess  to  the  Roman' 
populace  in  the  games  of  the  circus.  {Consol.  Phil. 

ii.  3.) 

This  happiness  was  suddenly  overcast.  He  had 
resolved,  on  his  entrance  into  public  life,  to  carry 
out  the  saying  of  Plato,  “that  the  world  would 
only  be  happy  when  kings  became  philosophers,  or 
philosophers  became  kings.”  He  protected  and 
relieved  the  provincials  from  the  public  and  private 
rapine  to  which  they  were  exposed,  defended  the 
Campanians  against  the  praefect  of  the  praetorium, 
saved  Paulinus  from  “  the  dogs  of  the  palace,”  and 
restrained  the  oppressions  of  the  barbarian  officers, 
Triguilla  and  Conigastus.  {Consol.  Phil.  i.  4.)  This 
unflinching  integrity  naturally  provoked  enmity  in 
the  court  of  Theodoric ;  and  the  boldness  with 
which  he  pleaded  the  cause  of  Albinus,  when  ac¬ 
cused  of  treason  by  the  informer  Cyprianus,  seems 
to  have  been  the  plea  on  which  Gaudentius,  Opilio, 
and  Basilius  charged  him  and  Symmachus  with 
the  intention  of  delivering  Rome  from  the  barba¬ 
rian  yoke, — to  which  Avas  added  the  charge  of 
sacrilege  or  magic.  A  sentence  of  confiscation  and 
death  Avas  passed  against  him  unheard  {Consol. 
Phil.  i.  4),  and  he  was  imprisoned  at  Ticinum  in 
the  baptistry  of  the  church,  which  was  to  be  seen  at 
Pavia  till  1584  (Tiraboschi,  vol.  iii.  lib.  i.  c.  4),  dur¬ 
ing  which  time  he  Avrote  his  book  “De  Consolatione 
Philosophiae.”  He  Avas  executed  at  Calvenzano  (in 
agro  Calventiano)  (Anonym.  Vales,  p.  36),  or  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  general  belief,  at  Ticinum,  by  behead¬ 
ing  (Anast.  Vit.Pontif.  in  Joanne  I. ;  Aimoin.  Hist. 
Franc,  ii.  1),  or  (according  to  Anonym.  Vales,  p.  36) 
by  the  torture  of  a  cord  draAvn  round  his  head  till 
the  eyes  were  forced  from  their  sockets,  and  then  by 
beating  with  clubs  till  he  expired.  Symmachus 
was  also  beheaded,  and  Rusticiana  reduced  to  po¬ 
verty,  till  Amalasontha,  widoAv  of  Theodoric  and 
regent  during  her  son’s  minority,  replaced  his  sta¬ 
tues  and  restored  to  her  his  confiscated  property. 
(Procop.  Goth.  i.  2,  A nec.  1 0 ;  Jornand.  Reb.  Get.  89.) 
Rusticiana  Avas,  hoAvever,  on  the  sack  of  Rome,  in 
A.  d.  541,  chiefly  by  her  liberality  to  the  besieged, 
again  reduced  to  beggary,  and  Avas  only  saved  by 
the  kindness  of  Totila  from  the  fury  Avhich  this 
liberality,  as  Avell  as  her  destruction  of  Theodoric’s 
statues  in  revenge  for  her  husband  and  father,  had 
excited  in  the  Gothic  army.  (Procop.  Goth.  iii.  20.) 
In  a.  d.  722,  a  tomb  Avas  erected  to  Boethius’s 
memory  by  Luitprand,  king  of  the  Lombards,  in 
the  church  of  S.  Pietro  Cielo  d’Oro,  and  in  a.  d. 
990,  a  more  magnificent  one  by  Otho  III.,  with  an 
epitaph  by  pope  Sylvester  II.  (Tiraboschi,  vol.  iii. 
lib.  i.  c.  4.) 

With  the  facts  stated  above  have  been  mixed 
up  various  stories,  more  or  less  disputed,  which 
seem  to  have  grown  with  the  growth  of  his  post¬ 
humous  reputation. 

1.  The  story  of  his  eighteen  years’  stay  at 
Athens,  and  attendance  on  the  lectures  of  Proclus, 
rests  only  on  the  authority  of  the  spurious  treatise 
i  De  Disciplina  fecholarium,”  proved  by  Thomasius 
to  have  been  Avritten  by  Thomas  Brabantinus,  or 
Cantipratinus.  I  he  sentence  of  Cassiodorus  (i.  45) 
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inaccurately  quoted  by  Gibbon  (“  Atheniensium 
scholas  [not  Athenas]  longe  positws  [not  positas] 
introisti”)  as  a  proof  of  his  visit  to  Athens,  is 
really  a  statement  of  the  reverse,  being  a  rhetorical 
assertion  of  the  fact,  that  though  living  at  Rome, 
he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  philosophy  of 
Greece.  Compare  the  similar  expressions  in  the 
same  letter  :  “  Plato  .  .  .  Aristoteles  .  .  .  Quirinali 
voce  disceplanC ’ 

2.  The  three  consulships  sometimes  ascribed  to 
him  are  made  up  from  that  of  his  father  in  487, 
and  that  of  his  sons  in  522. 

3.  Besides  his  wife,  Rusticiana,  later  and  espe¬ 
cially  Sicilian  writers  have  supposed,  that  he  was 
previously  the  husband  of  a  Sicilian  lady,  Elpis, 
authoress  of  two  hymns  used  in  the  Breviary 
(“.Decora  lux,”  and  “  Beate  Pastor,”  or  according 
to  others,  “  Aurea  luce,”  and  “Felix  per  omnes”), 
and  by  her  to  have  had  two  sons,  Patricius  and 
Hypatius,  Greek  consuls  in  A.  d.  500.  But  this 
has  no  ground  in  history :  the  expression  “  socer- 
orum,”  in  Consol.  Phil.  ii.  3,  refers  not  to  two 
fathers-in-law,  but  to  the  parents  of  Rusticiana ; 
and  the  epitaph  of  Elpis,  which  is  the  only  authen¬ 
tic  record  of  her  life,  contradicts  the  story  altoge¬ 
ther,  by  implying  that  she  followed  her  husband 
(who  is  not  named)  into  exile,  which  would  of 
course  leave  no  time  for  his  second  marriage  and 
children.  (See  Tiraboschi,  vol.  iii.  lib.  i.  c.  4.) 

4.  Paulus  Diaconus  (book  vii.),  Anastasius  ( Vit. 
Pontif.  in  Joanne  I.),  and  later  writers,  have 
connected  his  death  with  the  embassy  of  pope 
John  I.  to  Constantinople  for  the  protection  of  the 
Catholics,  in  which  he  is  alleged  to  have  been  im¬ 
plicated.  But  this  story,  not  being  alluded  to  in 
the  earlier  accounts,  appears  to  have  arisen,  like 
the  last-mentioned  one,  from  the  desire  to  connect 
his  name  more  distinctly  with  Christianity,  which 
leads  to  the  last  and  most  signal  variation  in  his 
history. 

5.  He  was  long  considered  as  a  Catholic  saint 
and  martyr,  and  in  later  times  stories  were  current 
of  his  having  been  a  friend  of  St.  Benedict,  and 
having  supped  at  Monte  Cassino  (Trithemius,  ap. 
Fabric.  Bibl.  Lot.  iii.  15),  and  again  of  miracles  at 
his  death,  as  carrying  his  head  in  his  hand  (Life 
■of  him  by  Martianus,  ap.  Baron.  Annal.  A.  D.  526, 
No.  17,  18),  which  last  indeed  probably  arose 
from  the  fact  of  this  being  the  symbolical  represen¬ 
tation  of  martyrdom  by  decapitation  ;  as  the  parti¬ 
cular  day  of  his  death  (Oct.  23)  was  probably 
fixed  by  its  being  the  day  of  two  other  saints  of 
the  same  name  of  Severinus. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  these  details,  the 
question  of  his  Christianity  itself  is  beset  with 
difficulties  in  whichever  way  it  may  be  determined. 
On  the  one  hand,  if  the  works  on  dogmatical  theo¬ 
logy  ascribed  to  him  be  really  his,  the  question  is 
settled  in  the  affirmative.  But,  in  that  case,  the 
total  omission  of  all  mention  of  Christianity  in  the 
“  Consolatio  Philosophiae,”  in  passages  and  under 
circumstances  where  its  mention  seemed  to  be  im¬ 
peratively  demanded,  becomes  so  great  a  perplexity 
that  various  expedients  have  been  adopted  to  solve  it. 
Bertius  conjectured,  that  there  wras  to  have  been 
a  sixth  book,  which  was  interrupted  by  his  death. 
Glareanus,  though  partly  on  other  grounds,  with  the 
independent  judgment  for  which  he  is  commended 
by  Niebuhr,  rejected  the  work  itself  as  spurious. 
Finally,  Professor  Hand,  in  Ersch  and  Gruber’s 
Encyclopddie ,  has  with  much  ingenuity  maintained 
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the  opposite  hypothesis,  viz.  that  Boethius  was  not 
a  Christian  at  all,  and  that  the  theological  works 
ascribed  to  him  were  written  by  another  Boethius, 
who  was  afterwards  confounded  with  him  ;  and 
hence  the  origin  or  confirmation  of  the  mistake. 
In  favour  of  this  theory  may  be  mentioned,  over 
and  above  the  general  argument  arising  from  the 
Consolatio  Philosophiae ,  (1.)  The  number  of  per¬ 
sons  of  the  name  of  Boethius  in  or  about  that 
time.  See  Fabric.  Bibl.  Lat.  iii.  15.  (2.)  The 

tendency  of  that  age  to  confound  persons  of  in¬ 
ferior  note  with  their  more  famous  namesakes,  as 
well  as  to  publish  anonymous  works  under  cele¬ 
brated  names  ;  as,  for  example,  the  ascription 
to  St.  Athanasius  of  the  hjunn  “  Quicunque  vult,” 
or  to  St.  Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  of  the  works 
which  go  under  his  name.  (3.)  The  evidently 
fabulous  character  of  all  the  events  in  his  life 
alleged  to  prove  his  Christianity.  (4.)  The  ten¬ 
dency  which  appears  increasingly  onwards  through 
the  middle  ages  to  Christianize  eminent  heathens  ; 
as,  for  example,  the  embodiment  of  such  traditions 
with  regard  to  Trajan,  Virgil,  and  Statius,  in  the 
Divina  Comedia  of  Dante.  Still  sufficient  difficul¬ 
ties  remain  to  prevent  an  implicit  acquiescence  in 
this  hypothesis.  Though  no  author  quotes  the 
theological  works  of  Boethius  before  Hincmar  (a.d. 
850),  yet  there  is  no  trace  of  any  doubt  as  to  their 
genuineness  ;  and  also,  though  the  general  tone  of 
the  Consolatio  is  heathen,  a  few  phrases  seem  to 
savour  of  a  belief  in  Christianity,  e.  g.  angelica 
virtute  (iv.  5),  patriam  for  “  heaven”  (v.  1,  iv.  1), 
veri  praevia  luminis  (iv.  1). 

After  all,  however  the  critical  question  be 
settled,  the  character  of  Boethius  is  not  much 
affected  by  it.  For  as  it  must  be  determined  al¬ 
most  entirely  from  the  “  Consolatio,”  in  which  he 
speaks  with  his  whole  heart,  and  not  from  the 
abstract  statements  of  doctrine  in  the  theological 
treatises,  which,  even  if  genuine,  are  chiefly  com¬ 
piled  with  hardly  an  expression  of  personal  feel¬ 
ing,  from  the  works  of  St.  Augustin,  on  the  one 
hand  the  general  silence  on  the  subject  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  in  such  a  book  at  such  a  period  of  his  life, 
proves  that,  if  he  was  a  Christian,  its  doctrines 
could  hardly  have  been  a  part  of  his  living  belief ; 
on  the  other  hand,  the  incidental  phrases  above 
quoted,  the  strong  religious  theism  which  pervades 
the  whole  work,  the  real  belief  which  it  indicates 
in  prayer  and  Providence,  and  the  unusually  high 
tone  of  his  public  life,  prove  that,  if  a  heathen,  his 
general  character  must  have  been  deeply  tinged 
by  the  contemporaneous  influence  of  Christianity. 

He  would  thus  seem  to  have  been  one  of  a  pro¬ 
bably  large  class  of  men,  such  as  will  always  be 
found  in  epochs  between  the  fall  of  one  system  of 
belief  and  the  rise  of  another,  and  who  by  hovering 
on  the  confines  of  each  can  hardly  be  assigned  ex¬ 
clusively  to  either, — one  who,  like  Epictetus  and 
the  Antonines,  and,  nearer  his  own  time,  the  poet 
Claudian  and  the  historian  Zosimus,  was  by  his 
deep  attachment  to  the  institutions  and  literature 
of  Greece  and  Rome  led  to  look  for  practical  sup¬ 
port  to  a  heathen  or  half-heathen  philosophy  ; 
whilst  like  them,  but  in  a  greater  degree,  his 
religious  and  moral  views  received  an  elevation 
from  their  contact  with  the  now  established  faith 
of  Christianity. 

The  middle  position  which  he  thus  occupied  by 
his  personal  character  and  belief,  he  also  occupies 
in  the  general  history  and  literature  of  the  world. 
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I  Being  the  last  Roman  of  any  note  who  understood 
the  language  and  studied  the  literature  of  Greece, 

:  and  living  on  the  boundary  of  the  ancient  and 
i  modern  world,  he  is  one  of  the  most  important  links 
between  them.  As  it  had  been  the  great  object  of 
his  public  life  to  protect  the  declining  fortunes  of 
Rome  against  the  oppression  of  the  barbarian  in- 
i  vaders,  so  it  was  the  great  object  of  his  literary 
!  life  to  keep  alive  the  expiring  light  of  Greek 
i  literature  amidst  the  growing  ignorance  of  the  age. 
i  The  complete  ruin  of  the  ancient  world,  which  fol¬ 
lowed  almost  immediately  on  his  death,  imparted 
j  to  this  object  an  importance  and  to  himself  a 
|  celebrity  far  beyond  what  he  could  ever  have 
t|  anticipated.  In  the  total  ignorance  of  Greek 
writers  which  prevailed  from  the  6th  to  the  14th 
century,  he  was  looked  upon  as  the  head  and  type 
of  all  philosophers,  as  Augustin  was  of  all  theology 
and  Virgil  of  all  literature,  and  hence  the  tendency 
!  throughout  the  middle  ages  to  invest  him  with  a 
!  distinctly  Christian  and  almost  miraculous  charac¬ 
ter.  In  Dante, e.g.  he  is  thus  described  {Farad,  x. 

1 124) : — 

Per  veder  ogni  ben  dentro  vi  gode 

L’  anima  santa,  che  ’1  mondo  fallace 

Fa  manifesto  a  chi  di  lei  ben  ode  ; 

Lo  corpo,  ond  ’ella  fu  cacciata,  giace 

Giuso  in  Cieldauro,  ed  essa  da  martiro 

E  da  esiglio  venne  a  questa  pace. 

(  After  the  introduction  of  the  works  of  Aristotle  into 
Europe  in  the  13th  century,  Boethius’s  fame  gradu- 
:  ally  died  away,  and  he  affords  a  remarkable  instance 
of  an  author,  who  having  served  a  great  purpose  for 
:  nearly  1000  years,  now  that  that  purpose  has  been 
accomplished,  will  sink  into  obscurity  as  general  as 
was  once  his  celebrity.  The  first  author  who 
quotes  his  works  is  Hincmar  (i.  211,  460,  474, 
521),  a.  d.  850,  and  in  the  subsequent  literature 
of  the  middle  ages  the  Consolatio  gave  birth  to 
i  imitations,  translations,  and  commentaries,  in¬ 
numerable.  (Warton’s  Eng.  Poet.  ii.  342,  343.) 
Of  four  classics  in  the  Paris  library  in  A.  d.  1 300 
this  was  one.  (Ib.  i.  p.  cxii.)  Of  translations  the 
most  famous  were  one  into  Greek,  of  the  poetical 
portions  of  the  work,  by  Maximus  Planudes  (first 
published  by  Weber,  Darmstadt,  1833),  into 
Hebrew  by  Ben  Banschet  (Wolf.  Bill.  Heb.  i. 
229,  1092,  '243,  354,  369  ;  Fabric.  Bibl.  Lat.  iii. 
15),  into  old  High  German  at  the  beginning  of  the 
11th  century,  by  St.  Gallen ;  into  French  by  J. 
Meun,  in  1300,  at  the  order  of  Philip  the  Fair  ; 
but  above  all,  that  into  Anglo-Saxon  by  Alfred 
the  Great,  which  is  doubly  interesting,  (1.)  as  one 
of  the  earliest  specimens  of  Anglo-Saxon  literature; 
(2.)  as  the  chief  literary  relic  of  Alfred  himself, 
whose  own  mind  appears  not  only  in  the  freedom 
of  the  translation,  but  also  in  large  original  inser¬ 
tions  relative  to  the  kingly  office,  or  to  Christian 
history,  which  last  fact  strikingly  illustrates  the 
total  absence  of  any  such  in  Boethius’s  own  work, 
i  (Of  this  the  best  edition  is  by  J.  S.  Cardale,  with 
!  notes  and  translation,  1828.) 

Of  imitations  may  be  mentioned  (1),  Chaucer’s 
testament  of  Love.  (Warton’s  Eng. Poet.  ii.  295.) 
2.  Consolatio  Monachorum ,  by  Echard,  1130.  3. 

Consolatio  Theologiae,  by  Gerson.  4.  The  King’s 
Complaint,  by  James  I.  5.  An  Imitation,  by 
Charles,  Duke  of  Orleans,  in  the  15th  century. 

Boethius’s  own  works  are  as  follow:  —  1.  De 
Consolations  Philosophiae.  Of  its  moral  and 
religious  character  no  more  need  be  said.  In  a 
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literary  point  of  view,  it  is  a  dialogue  between 
himself  and  Philosophy,  much  in  the  style  of  the 
Pastor  of  Hermas, —  a  work  which  it  resembles  in 
the  liveliness  of  personification,  though  inferior  to 
it  in  variety  and  superior  in  diction.  The  alter¬ 
nation  of  prose  and  verse  is  thought  to  have  been 
suggested  by  the  nearly  contemporary  work  of 
Marcianus  Capella  on  the  nuptials  of  Mercury  and 
Philology.  The  verses  are  almost  entirely  bor¬ 
rowed  from  Seneca. 

2.  De  Unit  ate  et  Uno,  and  De  Arithmetica  libri 
ii.  ;  3.  De  Musica  libri  v.  ;  4.  De  Geometria  libri 
ii.  ;  5.  In  Porphyrii  Phoenicis  Jsagogen  de  Praedi- 
cabilibus  a  Victorina  translatam  Diologi  ii.  ;  6.  In 
eandem  a  se  Latine  versam  Expositio  secunda  libris 
totidem  ;  7.  In  Categorias  Aristotelis  libri  ii. ;  8. 
In  librum  Aristotelis  de  Interpretations  Minorum 
Commentariorum  libri  ii.,  and  a  second  ed.  called 
Comment.  Majora ,  in  6  books  ;  9.  Analyticorum 
Aristotelis priorum  et  posterior um  libri  iv 10.  In- 
troductio  ad  Categoricos  Syllogismos  ;  11.  De  Syllo- 
gismo  Categorico  libri  ii.,  and  De  Hypothetico  libri 
ii.  ;  1 2.  De  Divisione,  and  De  Dejinitione ;  1 3.  7o- 
picorum  Aristotelis  libri  viii.  ;  14.  Elenchorum  So- 
phisticorum  libri  ii.  ;  15.  In  Topica  Ciceronis  libri 
vi. ;  1 6.  De  Differentiis  Topicis  libri  iv.  The  first 
collected  edition  of  his  works  was  published  at 
Venet.,  fob,  1491  (or  1492);  the  best  and  most 
complete  at  Basel,  1570,  fol. 

The  chief  ancient  authorities  for  his  life  are  the 
Epistles  of  Ennodius  and  Cassiodorus,  and  the 
History  of  Procopius.  The  chief  modern  autho¬ 
rities  are  Fabric.  Bibl.  Lat.  iii.  15;  Tiraboschi, 
vol.  iii.  lib.  1.  cap.  4  ;  Hand,  in  Ersch  and  Gruber’s 
Encyclopadie ;  Barberini,  Crit.  storica  Exposizione 
della  Vita  di  Sev.  Boezio ,  Pavia,  1783  ;  Heyne, 
Censura  ingenii ,  Spc.  Boelhii ,  Gottin.1806.  [A.P.  S.J 

BOE'THUS  (BorjOos).  1.  A  Stoic  philosopher 
who  perhaps  lived  even  before  the  time  of  Chry  sippus, 
and  was  the  author  of  several  works.  One  of  them 
was  entitled  7r epl  cpvcreas,  from  which  Diogenes 
Laertius  (vii.  148)  quotes  his  opinion  about  the 
essence  of  God  ;  another  was  called  7r epl  elgappeuris, 
of  which  the  same  writer  (vii.  149)  mentions  the 
eleventh  book.  This  latter  work  is,  in  all  proba¬ 
bility  the  one  to  which  Cicero  refers  in  his  treatise 
on  Divination  (i.  8,  ii.  21).  Philo  ( de  Mund. 
incorrupt,  ii.  p.  497,  ed.  Mangey)  mentions  him 
together  with  Posidonius,  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  this  Boethus  is  the  one  mentioned  by  Plu¬ 
tarch.  {De  Placit.  Philos,  iii.  2.) 

2.  An  Epicurean  philosopher  and  geometrician, 
who  is  mentioned  by  Plutarch  {de  Pyth.  Orac.  p. 
396,  d.),  and  is  introduced  by  the  same  writer  in 
the  Symposiaca  (v.  1,  p.  673,  c.);  but  nothing  fur¬ 
ther  is  known  about  him. 

3.  A  Platonic  philosopher  and  grammarian,  who 

wrote  a  Lexicon  to  Plato’s  works  {ffvva'yuyr) 
Aegean  UAaTwuLKiSr),  dedicated  to  Melanthus, 
which  Photius  {Cod.  154)  preferred  to  the  similar 
work  of  Timaeus  still  extant.  Another  work  on 
the  ambiguous  words  of  Plato  {ir epl  twu  irapa  UAa- 
toovl  aTTopovpLtvaiv  A e£ecoi/)  was  dedicated  to  Athe- 
nagoras.  (Phot.  Cod.  155.)  Whether  he  is  the 
same  as  the  Boethus  who  wrote  an  exegesis  to  the 
Phaenomena  of  Aratus  (Geminus,  Introd.  ad  Phaen. 
14)  is  uncertain,  and  also  whether  he  is  the  one 
against  whom  Porphyrius  wrote  his  work  -nepl 
ipvxys.  (Euseb.  Praep.  Evang.  xiv.  10,  xv.  11,  16  ; 
comp.  Hesych.  s.  v.  8 id  wdyToor  Kpirr/s ;  Aeneas, 
Gaz.  Theophr.  p.  16.)  [L.  S.] 

2  K 
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BOE'THUS  (Bot?0os),  surnamed  Sidonius,  was 
bom  at  Sidon  in  Phoenicia.  As  he  is  called  a  dis¬ 
ciple  of  the  Peripatetic  Andronicus  of  Rhodes 
(Ammon.  Herm.  Comment,  in  Aristot.  Categ.  p.  8, 
ed.  Aid.  1546),  he  must  have  travelled  at  an  early 
age  to  Rome  and  Athens,  in  which  cities  Andro¬ 
nicus  is  known  to  have  taught.  Strabo  (xvi.  p. 
757),  who  mentions  him  and  his  brother  Diodotus 
among  the  celebrated  persons  of  Sidon,  speaks  of 
him  at  the  same  time  as  his  own  teacher  in  the 
Peripatetic  philosophy.  Among  his  works,  all  of 
which  are  now  lost,  there  was  one  on  the  nature 
of  the  soul,  and  also  a  commentary  on  Aristotle’s 
Categories,  which  is  mentioned  by  Ammonius  in 
his  commentary  on  the  same  work  of  Aristotle. 
Ammonius  quotes  also  an  opinion  of  Boethus  con¬ 
cerning  the  study  of  the  works  of  Aristotle,  viz. 
that  the  student  should  begin  with  the  Physics 
( q7to  rrjs  (pvrUKrjs),  whereas  Andronicus  had  main¬ 
tained,  that  the  beginning  should  be  made  and 
rfjs  \oyiKrjs ,  rfr ls  nepl  rgu  anobe^LV  yiverai. 
(Fabric.  Bibl.  G-raec  iii.  p.  480  ;  Schneider,  Epi- 
metrum  III.  ad  Aristot.  Hist.  Anim.  p.  xcv.; 
Buhle,  Aristot.  Opera ,  i.  p.  297;  Stahr,  Aristotelian 

ii.  p.  129,  &c.)  [A.  S.] 

BOE'THUS  (Botj05s),  the  author  of  an  epigram 

in  the  Greek  Anthology  in  praise  of  Pylades,  a 
pantomime  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  was  a  native 
of  Tarsus.  Strabo  (xiv.  p.  674)  describes  him  as 
a  bad  citizen  and  a  bad  poet,  who  gained  the 
favour  of  Antony  by  some  verses  on  the  battle  of 
Philippi,  and  was  set  by  him  over  the  gymnasium 
and  public  games  in  Tarsus.  In  this  office  he  was 
guilty  of  peculation,  but  escaped  punishment  by 
flattering  Antony.  He  was  afterwards  expelled 
from  Tarsus  by  Athenodorus,  with  the  approbation 
of  Augustus.  [P.  S.] 

BOE'THUS  (B O7j0ds-),  a  sculptor  and  embosser 
or  chaser  of  Carthage  (Paus.  v.  17.  §  1)  of  uncer¬ 
tain  age.  Pliny  ( H.N .  xxxiii.  12.  s.  55)  praises 
his  excellence  in  embossing  and  (xxxiv.  8.  s.  19) 
in  sculpture.  Miiller  ( Handb .  d.  Arch.  §  159.  1) 
suspects,  and  not  without  good  reason,  that  the  read¬ 
ing  Kapxybovios  is  corrupted  out  of  Ka^xv^ouios. 
The  artist  would  then  not  be  an  inhabitant  or  even 
a  native  of  the  barbarian  Carthage,  but  of  the 
Greek  town  of  Chalcedon  in  Asia  Minor.  [Acra- 
GAS.]  [W.  I.] 

BOEUS  (Boio's),  a  son  of  Heracles,  and  founder 
of  the  Laconian  town  of  Boeae,  to  which  he  led 
colonists  from  Etis,  Aphrodisias,  and  Side.  (Paus. 

iii.  22.  §  9.)  [L.  S.] 

BOEUS.  [Boeo.] 

BOGES  (Beryls),  the  Persian  governor  of  Eion 
in  Thrace,  when  Xerxes  invaded  Greece  in  n.  c. 
480.  Boges  continued  to  hold  the  place  till  b.  c. 
476,  when  it  was  besieged  by  the  Athenians  under 
Cimon.  Boges,  finding  that  he  was  unable  to  de¬ 
fend  the  town,  and  refusing  to  surrender  it,  killed 
his  wife,  children,  and  family,  and  set  fire  to  the 
place,  in  which  he  himself  perished.  ( Herod,  vii.  113, 
107  ;  Plut.  Cim.  7,  who  calls  him  Booths  ;  Paus. 
viii.  8.  §  5,  who  calls  him  B orfs ;  Polyaen.  vii.  24, 
who  calls  him,B3p77}s  ;  comp.  Diod.  xi.  60.) 

BOGUD  (Boyovas)  was  king  of  Mauretania 
Tingitana,  in  which  title  he  was  confirmed  by 
Julius  Caesar,  b.  c.  49,  as  a  reward  for  his  ad¬ 
herence  to  him  in  opposition  to  the  party  of  Pom- 
pey.  (Dion  Cass.  xli.  42;  comp.  Cic.  ad  Earn.  x. 
32  ;  Sueton.  Jul.  52.)  Accordingly,  while  Caesar 
was  engaged  with  his  rival  in  Greece,  b.  c.  48,  we 
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find  Bogud  zealously  lending  his  aid  to  Cassius 
Longinus,  Caesar’s  pro-praetor  in  further  Spain,  to 
quell  the  sedition  in  that  province.  (Hirt.  Bell. 
Alex.  62.)  Again,  during  Caesar’s  campaign  in 
Africa,  b.  c.  46,  Mauretania  was  invaded  unsuccess¬ 
fully  by  the  young  Cn.  Pompey ;  and  when  Juba, 
the  Numidian,  was  hastening  to  join  his  forces  to 
those  of  Q.  Metellus  Scipio,  Bogud  attacked  his 
dominions  at  the  instigation  of  the  Roman  exile  t 
P.  Sitius,  and  obliged  him  to  return  for  their  de¬ 
fence.  (Hirt.  Bell.  Afric.  23,  25,  comp.  c.  95  ; 
Dion  Cass,  xliii.  3.)  In  Caesar’s  war  in  Spain 
against  Pompey’s  sons,  B.  c.  45,  Bogud  joined  the 
former  in  person  ;  and  it  was  indeed  by  his  attack 
on  the  camp  of  Cn.  Pompey  at  the  battle  of  Munda 
that  Labienus  was  drawn  from  his  post  in  the  field 
to  cover  it,  and  the  scale  was  thus  turned  in  Cae¬ 
sar’s  favour.  (Dion  Cass,  xliii.  38.)  After  the 
murder  of  Caesar,  Bogud  espoused  the  side  of 
Antony,  and  it  was  perhaps  for  the  furtherance  of 
these  interests  that  he  crossed  over  to  Spain  in 
B.  c.  38,  and  so  lost  his  kingdom  through  a  revolt  of 
his  subjects,  fomented  in  his  absence  by  Bocchus. 
This  prince’s  usurpation  was  confirmed  by  Octa¬ 
vius,  and  seems  to  have  been  accompanied  with  the 
gift  of  a  freer  constitution  to  the  Tingitanians. 
(Dion  Cass,  xlviii.  45.)  Upon  this,  Bogud  betook 
himself  into  Greece  to  Antony,  for  whom  we  after¬ 
wards  find  him  holding  the  town  of  Methone,  at 
the  capture  of  which  by  Agrippa  he  lost  his  life 
about  the  end  of  b.  c.  32  or  the  beginning  of  31. 
(Dion  Cass.  1.  11.)  [E.  E.] 

BOIOCALUS,  the  leader  of  the  Ansibarii,  a 
German  people,  was  a  man  of  great  renown,  and 
had  long  been  faithful  to  the  Romans,  but  made  it 
war  against  them  in  a.  d.  59.  (Tac.  Ann.  xiii. 

55,  56.) 

BOIORIX,  a  chieftain  of  the  the  Boii,  who  in 
B.  c.  194,  together  with  his  two  brothers,  excited 
his  countrymen  to  revolt  from  the  Romans,  and 
fought  an  indecisive  battle  with  Tib.  Sempronius, 
the  consul,  who  had  advanced  into  his  territory. 
The  Boii  continued  to  give  the  Romans  trouble  for 
several  successive  years,  till  their  reduction  by 
Scipio  in  B.  c.  191  ;  but  of  Boiorix  himself  we  find  i 
no  further  mention  in  Livy.  (Liv.  xxxiv.  46,  47,  7 

56,  xxxv.  4,  5,  40,  xxxvi.  38,  39.)  [E.  E.] 

BOLA'NUS,  a  friend  of  Cicero’s,  recommended 

by  him  to  P.  Sulpicius  in  b.  c.  54.  (Cie.  ad  Fain,  i 
xiii.  77.) 

Bolanus  also  occurs  in  Horace  (Sat.  i.  9.  1 1 )  as i 
the  name  of  a  well-known  furious  fellow,  who  i 
would  not  submit  to  any  insult  or  impertinence. 

BOLA'NUS,  VE'TTIUS,  commanded  a  legion  i 
under  Corbulo  in  the  war  against  Tigranes  in  Ar¬ 
menia,  A.  d.  63,  and  was  appointed  governor  of 
Britain  in  69,  in  the  place  of  Trebellius  Maximus,  i 
In  the  civil  war  between  Vespasian  and  Vitellius,  i 
Bolanus  did  not  declare  in  favour  of  either ;  and, 
during  his  government  of  the  province,  he  attempt- 1 
ed  nothing  against  the  Britons,  and  allowed  his  i 
troops  great  licence.  But,  as  his  administration  i 
was  marked  by  integrity,  he  was  popular  in  the ,  , 
province.  The  praises  which  Statius  bestows  upon  i 
Bolanus  in  the  poem  (Silv.  v.  2.  34,  &c.),  addressed  | 
to  his  son  Crispinus,  must  be  set  down  to  flattery.  I 
(Tac.  Ann.  xv.  3,  Hist.  ii.  65,  97,  Agnc.  3,  16.) 

BO'LGIUS.  [Belgius.] 

BOLIS.  [Achaeus,  p.  8,  a.]  j 

BOLUS  (BwAos).  Under  this  name  Suidas.  andi 
Eudocia  after  him,  mention  a  Pythagorean  philo-  i 
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i  gopher  of  Mende,  to  whom  they  ascribe  several 
works,  which  are  otherwise  entirely  unknown, 
i  From  this  Pythagorean,  Suidas  distinguishes  a 
Bolus  who  was  a  philosopher  of  the  school  of  De- 
I  mocritus,  who  wrote  on  medicine  and  also  an  his- 
;  torical  work.  But,  from  a  passage  of  Columella 
|.  (vii.  5  ;  comp.  Stobaeus,  Serm.  51),  it  appears  that 
.  Bolus  of  Mende  and  the  follower  of  Democritus 
i  were  one  and  the  same  person ;  and  he  seems  to 
:  have  lived  subsequently  to  the  time  of  Theophrastus, 
i  whose  work  on  plants  he  appears  to  have  known. 

1  (Steph.  Byz.  s.  v.  ‘'A'J/vrdos ;  Schol.  ad  Nicand. 
i  Theriac.  764.)  [L.  S.] 

BOMILCAR  (Bo/xiA/ca?,  B oagl\Kas).  1.  A 
1  commander  of  the  Carthaginians  against  Aga- 
;  thocles,  when  the  latter  invaded  Africa,  B.  c.  310. 
In  the  first  battle  with  the  invaders,  Bomilcar,  his 
;  colleague  Hanno  having  fallen,  betrayed  the  fortune 
of  the  day  to  the  enemy,  with  the  view,  according 
!  to  Diodorus,  of  humbling  the  spirit  of  his  country- 
i  men,  and  so  making  himself  tyrant  of  Carthage. 
(Diod.  xx.  10,12;  comp.  Arist.  Polit.  v.  11,  ed. 
Bekk.)  Two  years  after  this,  b.  c.  308,  after 
i  many  delays  and  misgivings,  he  attempted  to  seize 
the  government  with  the  aid  of  500  citizens  and  a 
l  number  of  mercenaries  ;  but  his  followers  were  in- 
i  duced  to  desert  him  by  promises  of  pardon,  and  he 
i  himself  was  taken  and  crucified.  (Diod.  xx.  43,  44 ; 

I  Justin,  xxii.  7.) 

2.  Father  of  the  Hanno  who  commanded  a  portion 
of  Hannibal’s  army  at  the  passage  of  the  Rhone, 

,  B.  c.  218.  This  Bomilcar  seems  to  have  been  one 
:  of  the  Carthaginian  Suffetes  (rex,  not  praetor  ;  see 
Gottling,  Excurs.  iii.  ad  Arist.  Polit.  p.  484),  and 
to  have  presided  in  that  assembly  of  the  senate 
in  Avhich  the  second  Punic  Avar  was  resolved  on. 
(Polyb.  iii.  33,  42  ;  Liv.  xxi.  18,  27,  28.) 

,  3.  Commander  of  the  Carthaginian  supplies 

i  which  were  voted  to  Hannibal  after  the  battle  of 
I  Cannae,  b.  c.  216,  and  with  which  he  arrived  in 
i  Italy  in  the  ensuing  year.  (Liv.  xxiii.  13,  41.) 
i  In  b.  c.  214,  he  was  sent  with  fifty-five  ships  to 
i  the  aid  of  Syracuse,  then  besieged  by  the  Romans; 
but,  finding  himself  unable  to  cope  Avith  the  supe¬ 
rior  fleet  of  the  enemy,  he  withdrew  to  Africa. 
(Liv.  xxiv.  36.)  Tavo  years  after,  we  again  find 
him  at  Syracuse ;  for  we  hear  of  his  making  his 
escape  out  of  the  harbour,  carrying  to  Carthage 
intelligence  of  the  perilous  state  of  the  city  (all  of 
which,  except  Achradina,  was  in  the  possession  of 
Marcellus),  and  returning  Avithin  a  few  days  with 
100  ships.  (Liv.  xxv.  25.)  In  the  same  year,  on 
the  destruction  by  pestilence  of  the  Carthaginian 
land-forces  under  Hippocrates  and  Himilco,  Bo¬ 
milcar  again  sailed  to  Carthage  Avith  the  news, 
and  returned  with  130  ships,  but  was  prevented 
by  Marcellus  from  reaching  Syracuse.  He  then 
proceeded  to  Tarentum,  apparently  with  the  view 
of  cutting  off  the  supplies  of  the  Roman  garrison 
m  that  town ;  but,  as  the  presence  of  his  force 
only  increased  the  scarcity  under  which  the  Taren- 
tines  themselves  suffered,  they  were  obliged  to 
dismiss  him.  (Liv.  xxv.  27,  xxvi.  20  ;  comp.  Po¬ 
lyb.  Spied.  Pel.  ix.  1 ;  Schweig.  ad  loc .) 

4.  A  Numidian,  deep  in  the  confidence  of  Ju- 
gurtha,  by  whom  he  was  employed  on  many  secret 
senices.  In  particular,  when  Jugurtha  was  at 
Rome,  in  b.  c.  108,  Bomilcar  undertook  and  ef¬ 
fected  for  him  the  assassination  of  Massiva,  Avho 
happened  to  be  at  Rome  at  the  same  time,  and 
who,  as  well  as  Jugurtha  himself,  was  a  grandson 
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of  Masinissa,  and  a  rival  claimant  to  the  throne  of 
Numidia.  The  murder  Avas  disco\-ered  and  traced 
to  Bomilcar,  who  was  obliged  to  enter  into  large 
recognizances  to  appear  and  stand  his  trial ;  but, 
before  the  trial  came  on,  his  master  privately  sent 
him  back  to  Africa.  (Sail.  Jug.  35  ;  comp.  Liv. 
Epit.  64.)  In  the  ensuing  year,  we  find  him  com¬ 
manding  a  portion  of  Jugurtha’s  army,  with  which 
he  was  defeated  in  a  skirmish  at  the  river  Mu- 
thul  by  Rutilius,  lieutenant  of  Metellus.  (Sail. 
Jug.  49,  52, 53.)  In  the  winter  of  the  same  year 
Metellus,  after  his  unsuccessful  attempt  on  Zama, 
engaged  Bomilcar  by  promises  of  Roman  favour  to 
deliver  Jugurtha  to  him  alive  or  dead  ;  and  it  Avas 
accordingly  at  his  instigation  that  the  king  sent 
ambassadors  to  make  offers  of  unconditional  sub¬ 
mission  to  Metellus.  (Sail.  Jug.  61,  62.)  In  con¬ 
sequence  of  this  advice  Bomilcar  seems  to  have 
become  an  object  of  suspicion  to  his  master,  Avhich 
urged  him  the  more  towards  the  execution  of  his 
treachery.  Accordingly  he  formed  a  plot  with 
Nabdalsa,  a  Numidian  nobleman,  for  the  seizure  or 
assassination  of  the  king  ;  but  the  design  was  dis¬ 
covered  to  Jugurtha  by  Nabdalsa’s  agent  or 
secretary,  and  Bomilcar  was  put  to  death.  (Sail. 
Jug.  70,71.)  [E.  E.] 

BONA  DEA,  a  Roman  divinity,  who  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  the  sister,  wife,  or  daughter  of  Faunus, 
and  Avas  herself  called  Fauna,  Fatua,  or  Oma. 
(Serv.  ad  Aen.  viii.  314;  Macrob.  Sat.  i.  12.) 
She  Avas  worshipped  at  Rome  from  the  earliest 
times  as  a  chaste  and  prophetic  divinity  ;  and  her 
worship  was  so  exclusively  confined  to  women, 
that  men  were  not  even  allowed  to  knoAV  her 
name.  Faunus  himself  had  not  been  able  to  over¬ 
come  her  aversion  to  men,  except  by  changing  her 
into  a  serpent.  (Cic.  de  Harusp.  resp.  17  ;  Varr. 
ap.  Lactant.  i.  22  ;  Serv.  1.  c.)  She  revealed  her 
oracles  only  to  females,  as  Faunus  did  only  to 
males.  Her  sanctuary  Avas  a  grotto  in  the  Aven- 
tine,  Avhich  had  been  consecrated  to  her  by  Claudia, 
a  pure  maiden.  (Macrob.  1.  c. ;  Ov.  Fast.  v.  148, 
&c.)  In  the  time  of  Cicero,  hoAvever,  she  had  also 
a  sanctuary  between  Aricia  and  Bovillae.  (Cic. 
pro  Mil.  31 ;  Ascon.  ad  Milon.  p.  32.)  Her  festi¬ 
val,  which  was  celebrated  every  year  on  the  1st  of 
May,  was  held  in  the  house  of  the  consul  or  prae¬ 
tor,  as  the  sacrifices  on  that  occasion  Avere  offered 
on  behalf  of  the  whole  Roman  people.  The  solem¬ 
nities  were  conducted  by  the  Vestals,  and  only 
women,  usually  of  the  higher  orders,  were  allowed 
to  take  part  in  them.  (Cic.  ad  Att.  i.  13,  de  Ha¬ 
rusp.  resp .  1.  c. ;  Dion  Cass,  xxxvii.  45.)  During 
the  solemnity,  no  male  person  was  allowed  to  be 
in  the  house,  and  portraits  of  men  were  tolerated 
only  when  they  were  covered  over.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact,  that  P.  Clodius  profaned  the  sacred 
ceremonies  on  such  an  occasion  by  entering  the 
house  of  Caesar  in  the  disguise  of  a  woman.  (Juv. 
vi.  429  ;  Senec.  Epist.  97  ;  Plut.  Caes.  9,  Quaest. 
Rom.  20;  Cic.  Paradox.  4,  ad  Att.nA.)  The  women 
Avho  celebrated  the  festival  of  Fauna  had  to  pre¬ 
pare  themselves  for  it  by  abstaining  from  various 
things,  especially  from  intercourse  Avith  men.  The 
house  of  the  consul  or  praetor  was  decorated  by 
the  V estals  as  a  temple,  with  flowers  and  foliage 
of  every  kind  except  myrtle,  on  account  of  its  sym¬ 
bolic  meaning.  The  head  of  the  goddess’s  statue 
Avas  adorned  Avith  a  garland  of  vine-leaves,  and  a 
serpent  surrounded  its  feet.  The  women  were  de¬ 
corated  in  a  similar  manner.  Although  no  one  was 
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allowed  to  bring  wine  with  her,  a  vessel  filled  with 
wine,  stood  in  the  room,  and  from  it  the  women 
made  their  libations  and  drank.  This  wine,  how¬ 
ever,  was  called  milk,  and  the  vessel  containing  it 
mellarium,  so  that  the  name  of  wine  was  avoided 
altogether.  The  solemnity  commenced  with  a  sa¬ 
crifice  called  damium  (the  priestess  who  performed 
bore  the  name  damiatrix ,  and  the  goddess  damia ; 
Fest.  s.  v.  Damium ,  who  however  gives  an  absurd 
account  of  these  names).  One  might  suppose  that 
the  sacrifice  consisted  of  a  chamois  ( dama )  or  some 
kind  of  substitute  for  a  chamois  ;  but  Pliny  {II.  N. 
x.  77)  seems  to  suggest,  that  the  sacrifice  consisted 
of  hens  of  various  colours,  except  black  ones.  After 
this  sacrifice,  the  women  began  to  perform  Bacchic 
dances,  and  to  drink  of  the  wine  prepared  for  them. 
(Juv.  vi.  314.)  The  goddess  herself  was  believed 
to  have  set  the  example  for  this ;  for,  while  yet  on 
earth,  she  was  said  to  have  intoxicated  herself  by 
emptying  a  large  vessel  of  wine,  whereupon  Faunus 
killed  her  with  a  myrtle  stafB,  but  afterwards  raised 
her  to  the  rank  of  a  goddess.  (Varr.  ap.  Lactant. 
1.  c. ;  Arnob.  adv.  Gent.  v.  1 8  ;  Plut.  Quaest.  Rom. 
20.)  This  whole  ceremony  took  place  at  night, 
whence  it  is  usually  called  sacrum  opertum ,  or  sacra 
opertanea.  (Cic.  de  Legg.  ii.  9,  ad  Att.  i.  13.) 
Fauna  was  also  regarded  as  a  goddess  possessed  of 
healing  powers,  as  might  be  inferred  from  the  ser¬ 
pents  being  part  of  her  worship ;  but  we  know 
that  various  kinds  of  medicinal  herbs  were  sold  in 
her  temple,  and  bought  largely  by  the  poorer 
classes.  (Macrob.,  Plut.,  Arnob.  II.  cc.)  Greek 
writers,  in  their  usual  way,  identify  the  Bona  Dea 
with  some  Greek  divinity,  such  as  Semele,  Medeia, 
Hecate,  or  Persephone.  The  Angitia  of  the  Mar- 
sians  seems  to  have  been  the  same  goddess  with 
them  as  the  Bona  Dea  with  the  Romans.  (Angi¬ 
tia  ;  comp.  Hartung,  Die  Relig.  der  Rom.  ii.  p. 
195,  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

BONIFA'CIUS,  a  Roman  general,  tribunus, 
and  comes  in  the  province  of  Africa  under  Valen- 
tinian  III.  In  the  early  part  of  his  career  he  was 
distinguished  for  his  prompt  administration  of  jus¬ 
tice,  and  also  for  his  activity  against  the  barbarians, 
as  at  Massilia  in  a.  d.  413  against  the  Gothic  king 
Ataulphus  (Olymp.  ap.Phot.  p.  59,  Bekk.),  and  in 
422  against  the  Vandals  in  Spain.  (Prosper.)  His 
high  character  procured  for  him  the  friendship 
of  Augustin,  whom  he  consulted  with  regard  to 
enforcing  the  imperial  laws  against  the  Donatists, 
and  to  scruples  which  he  entertained  against  con¬ 
tinuing  military  pursuits,  and  (on  the  death  of 
his  wife)  even  against  remaining  in  the  world  at 
all.  These  scruples  Augustin  wisely  allayed,  only 
recommending  to  him  resolutions,  which  he  adopted, 
ol  confining  himself  to  defensive  warfare  against  the 
barbarians,  and  of  leading  a  single  life.  (Augustin. 
Ep.  185,  189.)  (a.  d.  417,  418.) 

The  abandonment  of  this  last  resolution,  in  his 
second  marriage  with  a  rich  Arian  lady  of  the 
name  of  Pelagia,  seems  to  have  exercised  a  perni¬ 
cious  influence  over  his  general  character.  Al- 
t  ough^  he  so  far  maintained  his  own  religious 
comictions  as  to  insist  on  the  previous  conversion  of 
his  Wife,  yet  he  so  far  gave  them  up  as  to  allow  his 
child  to  receive  Arian  baptism;  and  as  the  first  breach 
ol  even  slight  scruples  may  prepare  a  conscience 
naturally  tender  for  the  commission  of  actual  crimes, 
he  is  afterwards  reported  to  have  lived  with  concu¬ 
bines.  (Augustin.  Ep.  220.)  (a.  d.  424.)  Whilst  in 
the  unsettled  state  consequent  on  this  change  of  life, 
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he  was,  in  427,  entrapped  by  his  rival  Aetius 
[Aetius]  into  the  belief  that  the  empress  Placidia 
was  bent  on  his  destruction ;  and  under  this  im¬ 
pression  he  yielded  to  the  temptation  of  inviting 
Genseric,  king  of  the  Vandals,  to  settle  in  Africa. 
(Procop.  Bell.  Vand.  i.  4.)  Bitterly  reproached  for  i 
his  crime  by  Augustin  {Ep.  220),  and  discovering  .. 
the  fraud  when  it  was  too  late,  he  took  arms  against 
Genseric,  but  was  driven  by  him  into  Hippo  (a.  d. 
430),  and  thence,  after  a  year’s  siege,  during  which 
he  witnessed  the  death  of  his  friend,  Augustin,  he 
escaped  with  a  great  parti  of  the  inhabitants  to 
Italy,  where  he  was  restored  to  the  favour  of  Pla¬ 
cidia,  and  even  enjoyed  the  almost  unexampled 
honour  of  having  coins  struck  in  honour  of  his  i 
imaginary  victories,  with  his  own  head  on  the  re¬ 
verse.  Aetius,  however,  challenged  him  to  single 
combat,  shortly  after  which,  either  by  a  wound 
from  the  longer  spear  of  his  adversary  (Marceliinus 
in  anno)  or  from  illness  (Prosper),  he  expired,  ex¬ 
pressing  his  forgiveness  to  Aetius,  and  advising 
his  widow  to  marry  him.  (a.  d.  432.) 

His  career  is  singularly  and  exactly  the  reverse 
of  that  of  his  rival,  Aetius.  Uniting  true  Roman 
courage  and  love  of  justice  with  true  Christian 
piety,  he  yet  by  one  fatal  step  brought  on  his 
church  and  country  the  most  severe  calamities 
which  it  had  been  in  the  power  of  any  of  the 
barbarian  invaders  to  inflict  on  either  of  them. 

The  authorities  for  his  life  are  Procopius,  Bell. 
Vand.  i.  3,  4 ;  Olymp.  ap.  Phot.  pp.  59,  62 ; 
Augustin.  Ep.  185  (or  50),  189  (or  95),  220  (or 
70);  and,  of  modern  writers,  Gibbon,  c.  33;  at 
greater  length,  Tillemont,  Mem.  Eccl.  xiii.  pp.  712 
— 886,  in  which  last  (note  77)  is  a  discussion  on 
a  correspondence  of  sixteen  smaller  letters,  falsely 
ascribed  to  him  and  Augustin.  [A.  P.  S.j 

BONO'SUS,  was  born  in  Spain  ;  his  ancestors 
were  from  Britain  and  Gaul.  The  son  of  a  humble 
schoolmaster,  he  displayed  a  marked  inaptitude  for 
literary  pursuits ;  but,  having  entered  the  army, 
gradually  rose  to  high  military  rank,  and  was  in¬ 
debted  for  much  of  his  success  in  life  to  the  singular 
faculty  which  he  possessed  of  being  able  to  drink  to 
excess  {bibit  quantum  hominum  nemo)  without  be¬ 
coming  intoxicated  or  losing  his  self-command. 
Aurelian,  resolving  to  take  advantage  of  this  na¬ 
tural  gift,  kept  him  near  his  person,  in  order  that 
when  ambassadors  arrived  from  barbarian  tribes, 
they  might  be  tempted  to  deep  potations  by  Bo- 
nosus,  and  so  led  to  betray  the  secrets  of  their 
mission.  In  pursuance  of  this  plan,  the  emperor 
caused  him  to  wed  Hunila,  a  damsel  of  the  noblest 
blood  among  the  Goths,  in  hopes  of  gaining  early 
information  of  the  schemes  in  agitation  among  her 
kinsmen,  which  they  were  apt  to  divulge  when 
under  the  influence  of  wine.  How  the  husband- 
spy  discharged  his  task  we  are  not  told ;  but  we 
find  him  at  a  subsequent  period  in  the  command  ol 
troops  upon  the  Rhaetian  frontier,  and  afterwards 
stationed  on  the  Rhine.  The  Germans  having  ; 
succeeded  in  destroying  certain  Roman  vessels  in 
consequence  of  some  carelessness  or  breach  ol  duty 
on  his  part,  in  order  to  avoid  immediate  punish¬ 
ment,  he  prevailed  upon  his  soldiers  to  proclaim  . 
him  emperor.  After  a  long  and  severe  struggle,  he 
was  vanquished  by  Probus,  and  hanged  himself. 
The  conqueror  magnanimously  spared  his  two  sons 
and  pensioned  his  widow.  No  medals  are  extant 
except  those  published  by  Goltzius,  which  are  I 
spurious.  (Vopiscus,  Vit.  Bonos.)  [W.  R.J 
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BOO'PIS  {Bourns),  an  epithet  commonly  given 
to  Hera  in  the  Homeric  poems.  It  has  been  said, 
i  that  the  goddess  was  thus  designated  in  allusion  to 
:  her  having  metamorphosed  Io  into  a  cow  ;  but  this 
,  opinion  is  contradicted  by  the  fact,  that  other  divi¬ 
nities  too,  such  as  Euryphaessa  (Horn.  Hymn,  in 
Sol.  2)  and  Pluto  (Hesiod.  Theog.  355),  are  men¬ 
tioned  with  the  same  epithet ;  and  from  this  cir¬ 
cumstance  it  must  be  inferred,  that  the  poets  meant 
to  express  by  it  nothing  but  the  sublime  and  ma¬ 
jestic  character  of  those  divinities.  [L.  S.] 
BO'REAS  (B opeas  or  B opcis),  the  North  wind, 
was,  according  to  Hesiod  {Theog.  379),  a  son  of 
Astraeus  and  Eos,  and  brother  of  Hesperus,  Ze- 
phyrus,  and  Notus.  He  dwelt  in  a  cave  of  mount 
Haemus  in  Thrace.  (Callim.  Hymn .  in  Del.  63.) 
He  is  mixed  up  with  the  early  legends  of  Attica 
in  the  story  of  his  having  carried  off  Oreithyia, 

1  the  daughter  of  Erechtheus,  by  whom  he  begot 
Zetes,  Calais,  and  Cleopatra,  the  wife  of  Phineus, 
who  are  therefore  called  Boreades.  (Ov.  Met.  vi. 
683,  &c.;  Apollon.  Rhod.  i.  211;  Apollod.  iii.  15. 

!  §  2  ;  Paus.  i.  19.  §  6.)  In  the  Persian  war,  Boreas 
:  shewed  his  friendly  disposition  towards  the  Athe¬ 
nians  by  destroying  the  ships  of  the  barbarians. 
(Herod,  vii.  189.)  He  also  assisted  the  Megalo- 
politans  against  the  Spartans,  for  which  he  was 
honoured  at  Megalopolis  with  annual  festivals. 

5  (Paus.  viii.  36.  §  3.)  According  to  an  Homeric 
\  tradition  {II.  xx.  223),  Boreas  begot  twelve  horses 
by  the  mares  of  Erichthonius,  which  is  commonly 
:  explained  as  a  mere  figurative  mode  of  expressing 
■  the  extraordinary  swiftness  of  those  horses.  On 
the  chest  of  Cypselus  he  was  represented  in  the 
act  of  carrying  off  Oreithyia,  and  here  the  place  of 
his  legs  was  occupied  by  tails  of  serpents.  (Paus. 

I  v.  19.  §  1.)  Respecting  the  festivals  of  Boreas, 

'  celebrated  at  Athens  and  other  places,  see  Did.  of 
Ant.  s.  v.  Bopeacr/j-oi.  [L.  S.] 

BORMUS  {Bwpgos  or  B wpiyos),  a  son  of  Upius, 
a  Mariandynian,  was  a  youth  distinguished  for  his 
l  extraordinary  beauty.  Once  during  the  time  of 
harvest,  when  he  went  to  a  well  to  fetch  water  for 
the  reapers,  he  was  drawn  into  the  well  by  the 
i  nymphs,  and  never  appeared  again.  For  this  rea- 
i  son,  the  country  people  in  Bithynia  celebrated  his 
memory  every  year  at  the  time  of  harvest  with 
plaintive  songs  {^uppoi)  with  the  accompaniment 
of  their  flutes.  ( Athen.  xiv.  p.  620 ;  Aeschyl.  Pers. 
941;  Schol.  ad  Dionys.  Perieg.  791;  Pollux,  iv. 
54.)  ‘  [L.  S.] 

BOR  US  (Bwpos),  two  mythical  personages,  of 
whom  no  particulars  are  related.  (Apollod.  iii.  13. 
§  1;  Paus.  ii.  18.  §  7.)  [L.  S.] 

BOSTAR  {Bwcrrup,  Polyb.  iii.  98  ;  B oiarapos, 
Polyb.  i.  30;  Boddarocp,  Diod.  Exc.  xxiv.).  1.  A 
Carthaginian  general,  who,  in  conjunction  with 
Hamilcar  and  Hasdrubal,  the  son  of  Hanno,  com¬ 
manded  the  Carthaginian  forces  sent  against  M.  Ati- 
lius  Regulus  when  he  invaded  Africa  in  b.  c.  256. 
Bostar  and  his  colleagues  were,  however,  quite  in¬ 
competent  for  their  office.  Instead  of  keeping  to 
the  plains,  where  their  cavalry  and  elephants  would 
have  been  formidable  to  the  Romans,  they  retired  to 
the  mountains,  where  these  forces  were  of  no  use ; 
and  they  were  defeated,  in  consequence,  near  the 
town  of  Adis,  with  great  slaughter.  The  generals, 
we  are  told,  were  taken  prisoners ;  and  we  learn 
from  Diodorus,  that  Bostar  and  Hamilcar  were, 
after  the  death  of  Regulus,  delivered  up  to  his  fa- 
mily,  who  behaved  to  them  with  such  barbarity, 
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that  Bostar  died  of  the  treatment  he  received. 
The  cruelty  of  the  family,  however,  excited  so 
much  odium  at  Rome,  that  the  sons  of  Regulus 
thought  it  advisable  to  burn  the  body  of  Bostar, 
and  send  his  ashes  to  Carthage.  This  account  of 
Diodorus,  which,  Niebuhr  remarks,  is  probably 
taken  from  Philinus,  must  be  regarded  as  of  doubt¬ 
ful  authority.  (Polyb.  i.  30;  Oros.  iv.  8;  Eutrop. 
ii.  21  ;  Flor.  ii.  2;  Diod.  Exc.  xxxiv.;  Niebuhr, 
Hist,  of  Rome,  iii.  p.  600.) 

2.  The  Carthaginian  commander  of  the  merce¬ 
nary  troops  in  Sardinia,  was,  together  with  all  the 
Carthaginians  with  him,  killed  by  these  soldiers 
when  they  revolted  in  B.  c.  240.  (Polyb.  i.  79.) 

3.  A  Carthaginian  general,  who  was  sent  by 
Hasdrubal,  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  Cartha¬ 
ginian  forces  in  Spain,  to  prevent  the  Romans  un¬ 
der  Scipio  from  crossing  the  Iberus  in  B.  c.  217. 
But  not  daring  to  do  this,  Bostar  fell  back  upon 
Saguntum,  where  all  the  hostages  were  kept  which 
had  been  given  to  the  Carthaginians  by  the  diffe¬ 
rent  states  in  Spain.  Here  he  was  persuaded  by 
Abelox,  who  had  secretly  gone  over  to  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  to  set  these  hostages  at  liberty,  because  such 
an  act  would  secure  the  affections  of  the  Spanish 
people.  But  the  hostages  had  no  sooner  left  the 
city,  than  they  were  betrayed  by  Abelox  into  the 
hands  of  the  Romans.  For  his  simplicity  on  this 
occasion,  Bostar  was  involved  in  great  danger. 
(Polyb.  iii.  98,  99 ;  Liv.  xxii.  22.) 

4.  One  of  the  ambassadors  sent  by  Hannibal 
to  Philip  of  Macedonia  in  b.  c.  215.  The  ship  in 
which  they  sailed  was  taken  by  the  Romans,  and 
the  ambassadors  themselves  sent  as  prisoners  to 
Rome.  (Liv.  xxiii.  34.)  We  are  not  told  whether 
they  obtained  their  freedom  ;  and  consequently  it 
is  uncertain  whether  the  Bostar  who  was  governor 
of  Capua  with  Hanno,  in  211,  is  the  same  as  the 
preceding.  (Liv.  xxvi.  5,  12  ;  Appian,  Annib.  43.) 

BO'TACHUS  (B wraxos),  a  son  of  Iocritus  and 
grandson  of  Lycurgus,  from  whom  the  demos  Bo- 
tachidae  or  Potachides  at  Tegea  was  believed  to 
have  derived  its  name.  (Paus.  viii.  45.  §  1 ;  Steph. 
Byz.  s.v.  BwraxfSat.)  [L.  S.j 

BOTANIDES.  [Nicephorus  III.] 

BCLTRYAS  (BoTpvas),  of  My ndus,  is  one  of 
the  writers  whom  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Hephaestion 
made  use  of  in  compiling  his  “  New  History.” 
(Phot.  p.  147,  a.,  21,  ed.  Bekker.) 

BOTRYS  (Borpi/s),  a  native  of  Messana  in 
Sicily,  was  the  inventor  of  the  lascivious  poems 
called  n aiyvia.  (Athen.  vii.  p.  322,  a.;  Polyb.  xii. 
13  ;  Suidas,  s.  v.  Agpoxo-P^.) 

BOTRYS  {Borpvs),  a  Greek  physician,  who 
must  have  lived  in  or  before  the  first  century 
after  Christ.  His  writings  are  not  now  extant, 
but  they  were  used  by  Pliny  for  his  Natural  His¬ 
tory.  (Ind.  to  H.  N.  xiii.  xiv.)  One  of  his  pre¬ 
scriptions  is  preserved  by  Galen.  {De  Compos.  Me- 
dicam.  sec.  Locos,  iii.  1.  vol.  xii.  p.  640.)  [W.A.  G.] 

BOTTHAEUS  (BotOcuos),  is  mentioned  along 
with  Scylax  of  Caryanda  by  Marcianus  of  Hera- 
cleia  (p.  63)  as  one  of  those  who  wrote  a  Periplus. 

BRACHYLLES  or  BRACHYLLAS  (Bpa- 
XuAA7j s,  BpaxuAAas),  was  the  son  of  Neon,  a 
Boeotian,  who  studiously  courted  the  favour  of  the 
Macedonian  king  Antigonus  Doson  ;  and  accord¬ 
ingly,  when  the  latter  took  Sparta,  B.  c.  222,  he 
entrusted  to  Brachyllas  the  government  of  the  city. 
(Polyb.  xx.  5  ;  comp.  ii.  70,  v.  9,  ix.  36.)  After 
j  the  death  of  Antigonus,  b.  c.  220,  Brachyllas  con- 
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tinued  to  attach  himself  to  the  interests  of  Mace¬ 
donia  under  Philip  V.,  whom  he  attended  in  his 
conference  with  Flamininus  at  Nicaea  in  Locris, 
b.  c.  198.  (Polyb.  xvii.  1 ;  Liv.  xxxii.  32.)  At 
the  battle  of  Cynoscephalae,  b.  c.  197,  he  com¬ 
manded  the  Boeotian  troops  in  Philip’s  army  ;  but, 
together  with  the  rest  of  his  countrymen  who  had 
on  that  occasion  fallen  into  the  Roman  power,  he 
was  sent  home  in  safety  by  Flamininus,  who 
wished  to  conciliate  Boeotia.  On  his  return  he 
was  elected  Boeotarch,  through  the  influence  of  the 
Macedonian  party  at  Thebes  ;  in  consequence  of 
which  Zeuxippus,  Peisistratus,  and  the  other 
leaders  of  the  Roman  party,  caused  him  to  be 
assassinated  as  he  was  returning  home  one  night 
from  an  entertainment,  b.  c.  196.  Polybius  tells 
us,  what  Livy  omits  to  state,  that  Flamininus  him¬ 
self  was  privy  to  the  crime.  (Polyb.  xviii.  26  ;  Liv. 
xxxiii.  27,  28  ;  comp.  xxxv.  47,  xxxvi.  6.)  [E.  E.] 

BRANCH  US  (Bp«7%os),  a  son  of  Apollo  or 
Smicrus  of  Delphi.  His  mother,  a  Milesian  wo¬ 
man,  dreamt  at  the  time  she  gave  birth  to  him, 
that  the  sun  was  passing  through  her  body,  and 
the  seers  interpreted  this  as  a  favourable  sign. 
Apollo  loved  the  boy  Branchus  for  his  great  beauty, 
and  endowed  him  with  prophetic  power,  which  he 
exercised  at  Didyma,  near  Miletus.  Here  he 
founded  an  oracle,  of  which  his  descendants,  the 
Branchidae,  were  the  priests,  and  which  was  held 
in  great  esteem,  especially  by  the  Ionians  and 
Aeolians.  (Herod,  i.  157  ;  Strab.  xiv.  p.  634,  xvii. 
p.  814  ;  Lutat.  ad  Stat.  Theb.  viii.  198;  Conon, 
Narrat.  33 ;  Luc.  Dial.  Dear.  2  ;  comp.  Did.  of 
Ant.  s.  v.  Oraculum .) 

BRANCUS,  king  of  the  Allobroges,  had  been 
deprived  of  his  kingdom  by  his  younger  brother, 
but  was  restored  to  it  by  Hannibal  in  b.  c.  218. 
(Liv.  xxi.  31.) 

BRANGAS  (Bpayyas),  a  son  of  the  Thracian 
king  Strymon,  and  brother  of  Rhessus  and  01}rn- 
thus.  When  the  last  of  these  three  brothers  had 
been  killed  during  the  chase  by  a  lion,  Brangas 
buried  him  on  the  spot  where  he  had  fallen,  and 
called  the  town  which  he  subsequently  built  there 
Olynthus.  (Conon,  Narrat.  4  ;  Steph.  Byz.  s.  v. 
*'OA vvOos  ;  Athen.  viii.  p.  334,  who  calls  Olynthus 
a  son  of  Heracles.)  [L.  S.] 

BRA'SIDAS  (B pacriSas),  son  of  Tellis,  the  most 
distinguished  Spartan  in  the  first  part  of  the  Pelo¬ 
ponnesian  war,  signalized  himself  in  its  first  year 
(b.  c.  431)  by  throwing  a  hundred  men  into  Methone, 
while  besieged  by  the  Athenians  in  their  first 
ravage  of  the  Peloponnesian  coast.  For  this  ex¬ 
ploit,  which  saved  the  place,  he  received,  the  first 
in  the  war,  public  commendation  at  Sparta  ;  and 
perhaps  in  consequence  of  this  it  is  we  find  him  in 
September  appointed  Ephor  Eponymus.  (Xen. 
Hell.  ii.  3.  §  10.)  His  next  employment  (b.  c. 
429)  is  as  one  of  the  three  counsellors  sent  to 
assist  Cnemus,  after  his  first  defeat  by  Phormion  ; 
and  his  name  is  also  mentioned  after  the  second 
defeat  in  the  attempt  to  surprise  the  Peiraeeus,  and 
we  may  not  improbably  ascribe  to  him  the  attempt, 
and  its  failure  to  his  colleagues.  In  427  he  was 
united  in  the  same,  but  a  subordinate,  capacity, 
Avith  Alcidas,  the  new  admiral,  on  his  return 
from  his  Ionian  voyage  ;  and  accompanying  him 
to  Corcyra  he  was  reported,  Thucydides  tells  us,  to 
have  vainly  urged  him  to  attack  the  city  immedi¬ 
ately  after  their  victory  in  the  fii’st  engagement. 
Next,  as  tricrarch  in  the  attempt  to  dislodge  De-  | 
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mosthenes  from  Pylos  (425),  he  is  described  as 
running  his  galley  ashore,  and,  in  a  gallant 
endeavour  to  land,  to  have  fainted  from  his 
wounds,  and  falling  back  into  the  ship  to  have  lost 
in  the  water  his  shield,  which  was  afterwards  found 
by  the  Athenians  and  used  in  their  trophy.  Early 
in  the  folloAving  year  we  find  him  at  the  Isthmus 
preparing  for  his  expedition  to  Chalcidice(424),  but 
suddenly  called  off  from  this  by  the  danger  of 
Megara,  which  but  for  his  timely  and  skilful  suc¬ 
cour  would  no  doubt  have  been  lost  to  the  enemy. 
Shortly  after,  he  set  forth  with  an  army  of  700 
helots  and  1000  mercenaries,  arrived  at  Heracleia, 
and,  by  a  rapid  and  dexterous  march  through  the 
hostile  country  of  Thessaly,  effected  a  junction 
with  Perdiccas  of  Macedon.  The  events  of  his 
career  in  this  field  of  action  Avere  (after  a  brief  ex¬ 
pedition  against  Arrhibaeus,  a  revolted  vassal  of 
the  king’s)  the  acquisition,  1st.  of  Acanthus, 
effected  by  a  most  politic  exposition  of  his  views 
(of  which  Thucydides  gives  us  a  representation), 
made  before  the  popular  assembly  ;  2nd.  of  Sta- 
geirus,  its  neighbour  ;  3rd.  of  Amphipolis,  the 
most  important  of  all  the  Athenian  tributaries  in 
that  part  of  the  country,  accomplished  by  a  sudden 
attack  after  the  commencement  of  Avinter,  and  fol¬ 
lowed  by  an  unsuccessful  attempt  on  Ei'on,  and 
by  the  accession  of  Myrcinus,  Galepsus,  Aesyme, 
and  most  of  the  towns  in  the  peninsula  of  Athos  ; 
4th.  the  reduction  of  Torone,  and  expulsion  of  its 
Athenian  garrison  from  the  post  of  Lecythus.  Iu 
the  folloAving  spring  (423)  Ave  have  the  revolt  of 
Scione,  falling  a  day  or  tAvo  after  the  ratification 
of  the  truce  agreed  upon  by  the  government  at 
home — a  mischance  which  Brasidas  scrupled  not  to 
remedy  by  denying  the  fact,  and  not  only  retained 
Scione,  but  even  availed  himself  of  the  consequent 
revolt  of  Mende,  on  pretext  of  certain  infringe¬ 
ments  on  the  other  side.  Next,  a  second  expedi¬ 
tion  with  Perdiccas,  against  Arrhibaeus,  resulting 
in  a  perilous  but  most  ably-conducted  retreat :  the 
loss,  in  the  meantime,  of  Mende,  recaptured  by 
the  neAv  Athenian  armament  ;  and  in  the  Avinter 
an  ineffectual  attempt  on  Potidaea.  In  422, 
Brasidas  Avith  no  reinforcements  had  to  oppose  a 
large  body  of  the  floAver  of  the  Athenian  troops 
under  Cleon.  Torone  and  Galepsus  Avere  lost,  but 
Amphipolis  was  saved  by  a  skilful  sally, — the  closing 
event  of  the  Avar, — in  which  the  Athenians  were 
completely  defeated  and  Cleon  slain,  and  Brasidas 
himself  in  the  first  moment  of  victory  receAed  his 
mortal  wound. 

He  was  interred  at  Amphipolis,  within  the 
Avails — an  extraordinary  honour  in  a  Greek  toAvn 
— with  a  magnificent  funeral,  attended  under  arms 
by  all  the  allied  forces.  The  tomb  Avas  railed  off, 
and  his  memory  honoured  by  the  Amphipolitans, 
by  yearly  sacrifices  offered  to  him  there,  as  to  a 
hero,  and  by  games.  (Paus.  iii.  14.  §  1  ;  Aristot. 
Eth.  Nic.  v.  7  ;  Diet,  of  Ant.  s.  v.  Bpaaibeia.) 
Regarding  him  as  their  presenter,  they  trans¬ 
ferred  to  him  all  the  honours  of  a  Founder 
hitherto  paid  to  Hagnon.  Pausanias  mentions  a 
cenotaph  to  him  in  Sparta,  and  Ave  hear  also 
(Plut.  Lysander ,  1)  of  a  treasury  at  Delphi, 
bearing  the  inscription,  “  Brasidas  and  the  Acan- 
thians  from  the  Athenians.”  Tavo  or  three  of  his 
sayings  are  recorded  in  Plutarch’s  Apophtheymata 
Laconica ,  but  none  very  characteristic.  1  huey- 
dides  gAes  three  speeches  in  his  name,  the  first 
and  longest  at  Acanthus  ;  one  to  his  forces  in  the 
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retreat,  perhaps  the  greatest  of  his  exploits,  from 
j  Lyncestis  ;  and  a  third  before  the  battle  of  Am- 
phipolis.  His  own  opinion  of  him  seems  to  have 
been  very  high,  and  indeed  we  cannot  well  over¬ 
estimate  the  services  he  rendered  his  country. 

;  Without  his  activity,  even  the  utmost  temerity  in 
their  opponents  would  hardly  have  brought  Sparta  out 
of  the  contest  without  the  utmost  disgrace.  He  is 
in  fact  the  one  redeeming  point  of  the  first  ten 
lj  years  ;  and  had  his  life  and  career  been  prolonged, 
the  war  would  perhaps  have  come  to  an  earlier 
i  conclusion,  and  one  more  happy  for  all  parties. 
As  a  commander,  even  our  short  view  of  him  leads 
us  to  ascribe  to  him  such  qualities  as  would  have 
placed  his  above  all  other  names  in  the  war,  though 
it  is  true  that  we  see  him  rather  as  the  captain 
than  the  general.  To  his  reputation  for  “  justice, 
liberality,  and  wisdom,'”  Thucydides  ascribes  not 
only  much  of  his  own  success,  but  also  the  eager¬ 
ness  shewn  for  the  Spartan  alliance  after  the 
Athenian  disasters  at  Syracuse.  This  character 
was  no  doubt  mainly  assumed  from  motives  of 
policy,  nor  can  we  believe  him  to  have  had  any 
c  thought  except  for  the  cause  of  Sparta  and  his  own 
glory.  Of  unscrupulous  Spartan  duplicity  he  had 
a  full  share,  adding  to  it  a  most  unusual  dexterity 
and  tact  in  negotiation  ;  his  powers,  too,  of  elo- 
i  quence  were,  in  the  judgment  of  Thucydides,  very 
considerable  for  a  Spartan.  Strangely  united  with 
these  qualities  we  find  the  highest  personal 
bravery  ;  apparently  too  (in  Plato’s  Symposium 
he  is  compared  to  Achilles)  heroic  strength  and 
beauty.  He,  too,  like  Archidamus,  was  a  suc¬ 
cessful  adaptation  to  circumstances  of  the  un¬ 
wieldy  Spartan  character :  to  make  himself  fit  to 
cope  with  them  he  sacrificed,  far  less,  indeed,  than 
was  afterwards  sacrificed  in  the  age  of  Lysander, 
If  yet  too  much  perhaps  to  have  permitted  a  return 
to  perfect  acquiescence  in  the  ancient  discipline. 

!  Such  rapidity  and  versatility,  such  enterprise  and 
daring,  were  probably  felt  at  Sparta  (comp.  Thuc. 
i.  70)  as  something  new  and  incongruous.  His 
successes,  it  is  known,  were  regarded  there  with 
so  much  jealousy  as  even  to  hinder  his  obtaining 
reinforcements.  (Thuc.  iv.  108.)  [A.  H.  C.] 

BRAURON  (Bpavpav),  an  ancient  hero,  from 
whom  the  Attic  demos  of  Brauron  derived  its 
name.  (Steph.  Byz.  s.  v .)  [L.  S.] 

BRAURO'NIA  (B pavpwv'ia),  a  surname  of 
Artemis,  derived  from  the  demos  of  Brauron  in 
Attica.  Under  this  name  the  goddess  had  a  sanc¬ 
tuary  on  the  Acropolis  of  Athens,  which  contained 
a  statue  of  her  made  by  Praxiteles.  Her  image  at 
Brauron,  however,  was  believed  to  be  the  most 
ancient,  and  the  one  which  Orestes  and  Iphigeneia 
had  brought  with  them  from  Tauris.  (Paus.  i. 
23.  §  8  ;  Did.  of  Ant.  s.v.  Bpavpdvia.)  [L.  S.] 
BRENNUS.  1.  The  leader  of  the  Gauls,  who 
m  b.  c.  390  crossed  the  Apennines,  took  Rome, 
and  overran  the  centre  and  the  south  of  Italy.  His 
real  name  was  probably  either  Brenhin ,  which  sig¬ 
nifies  in  Kymrian  “  a  king,”  or  Bran ,  a  proper 
name  which  occurs  in  Welsh  history.  (Arnold’s 
Rome ,  vol.  i.  p.  524.)  This  makes  it  probable  that 
he  himself,  as  well  as  many  of  the  warriors  whom 
he  led,  belonged  to  the  Kymri  of  Gaul,  though  the 
mass  of  the  invaders  are  said  by  Livy  (v.  35)  and 
by  Diodorus  (xiv.  13)  to  have  been  Senones,  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Sens,  and  must  therefore,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Caesar’s  division  (B.  G.  i.  1)  of  the 
Gallic  tribes,  have  been  Kelts. 
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Little  is  known  of  him  and  his  Gauls  till  they 
came  into  immediate  contact  with  the  Romans,  and 
even  then  traditionary  legends  have  very  much  ob¬ 
scured  the  facts  of  history. 

It  is  clear,  however,  that,  after  crossing  the 
Apennines  (Diod.  xiv.  113;  Liv.  v.  36),  Brennus 
attacked  Clusium,  and  unsuccessfully.  The  valley 
of  the  Clanis  was  then  open  before  him,  leading 
down  to  the  Tiber,  where  the  river  was  fordable; 
and  after  crossing  it  he  passed  through  the  country 
of  the  Sabines,  and  advanced  along  the  Salarian 
road  towards  Rome.  His  army  now  amounted  to 
70,000  men.  (Diod.  xiv.  114.)  At  the  Allia, 
which  ran  through  a  deep  ravine  into  the  Tiber, 
about  12  miles  from  the  citv,  he  found  the  Roman 
army,  consisting  of  about  40,000  men,  strongly 
posted.  Their  right  wing,  composed  of  the  prole¬ 
tarians  and  irregular  troops,  was  drawn  up  on  high 
ground,  covered  by  the  ravine  in  front  and  some 
woody  country  on  the  flank  ;  the  left  and  centre, 
composed  of  the  regular  legions,  filled  the  ground 
between  the  hills  and  the  Tiber  (Diod.  xiv.  1 1 4), 
while  the  left  wing  rested  on  the  river  itself. 
Brennus  attacked  and  carried  this  position,  much 
in  the  same  way  as  Frederick  of  Prussia  defeated 
the  Austrians  at  Leuthen.  He  fell  with  the  whole 
strength  of  his  army  on  the  right  wing  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  and  quickly  cleared  the  ground.  He  then 
charged  the  exposed  flank  of  the  legions  on  the 
left,  and  routed  the  whole  army  with  great  slaugh¬ 
ter.  Had  he  marched  at  once  upon  the  city,  it 
would  have  fallen,  together  with  the  Capitol,  into 
his  hands,  and  the  name  and  nation  of  Rome 
might  have  been  swept  from  the  earth.  But  he 
spent  the  night  on  the  field.  His  warriors  were 
busy  in  cutting  off  the  heads  of  the  slain  (Diod. 
1.  c.),  and  then  abandoned  themselves  to  plunder, 
drunkenness,  and  sleep.  He  delayed  the  whole  of 
the  next  day,  and  thus  gave  the  Romans  time  to 
secure  the  Capitol.  On  the  third  morning  he  burst 
open  the  gates  of  the  city.  Then  followed  the 
massacre  of  the  eighty  priests  and  old  patricians 
(Zonar,  ii.  23),  as  they  sat,  each  in  the  portico  of 
his  house,  in  their  robes  and  chairs  of  state  ;  the 
plunder  and  burning  of  all  the  city,  except  the 
houses  on  the  Palatine,  where  Brennus  established 
his  quarters  (Diod.  xiv.  115)  ;  the  famous  night 
attack  on  the  Capitol,  and  the  gallant  exploit  of 
Manlius  in  saving  it. 

For  six  months  Brennus  besieged  the  Capitol, 
and  at  last  reduced  the  garrison  to  offer  1 000 
pounds  of  gold  for  their  ransom.  The  Gaul  brought 
unfair  weights  to  the  scales,  and  the  Roman  tri¬ 
bune  remonstrated.  But  Brennus  then  flung  his 
broadsword  into  the  scale,  and  told  the  tribune, 
who  asked  what  it  meant,  that  it  meant  u  vae  victis 
esse,”  that  the  weakest  goes  to  the  wall. 

Polybius  says  (ii.  18),  that  Brennus  and  his 
Gauls  then  gave  up  the  city,  and  returned  home 
safe  with  their  booty.  But  the  vanity  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans  and  their  popular  legends  would  not  let  him 
so  escape.  According  to  some,  a  large  detachment 
was  cut  off  in  an  ambush  near  Caere  (Diod.  xiv. 
117) ;  according  to  others,  these  were  none  others 
than  Brennus  and  those  who  had  besieged  the 
Capitol.  (Strab.  v.  p.  220.)  Last  of  all,  Camillus 
and  a  Roman  army  are  made  to  appear  suddenly 
just  at  the  moment  that  the  gold  is  being  weighed 
for  the  Capitol,  Brennus  is  defeated  in  two  battles, 
he  himself  is  killed,  and  his  whole  army  slain  to  a 
man.  (Liv.  v.  49.) 
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2.  The  leader  of  a  body  of  Gauls,  who  had 
settled  in  Pannonia,  and  who  moved  southwards 
and  broke  into  Greece  b.  c.  279,  one  hundred  and 
eleven  years  after  the  taking  of  Rome. 

Pyrrhus  of  Epeirus  was  then  absent  in  Italy. 
The  infamous  Ptolemy  Ceraunus  had  just  estab¬ 
lished  himself  on  the  throne  of  Macedon.  Athens 
was  again  free  under  Olympiodorus  (Paus.  i.  26), 
and  the  old  Achaean  league  had  been  renewed, 
with  the  promise  of  brighter  days  in  the  Pelopon¬ 
nesus,  when  the  inroad  of  the  barbarians  threatened 
all  Greece  with  desolation. 

Brennus  entered  Paeonia  at  the  same  time  that 
two  other  divisions  of  the  Gauls  invaded  Thrace 
and  Macedonia.  On  returning  home,  the  easy 
victory  which  his  countrymen  had  gained  over 
Ptolemy  in  Macedon,  the  richness  of  the  country, 
and  the  treasures  of  the  temples,  furnished  him 
with  arguments  for  another  enterprise,  and  he  again 
advanced  southward  with  the  enormous  force  of 
150,000  foot  and  61,000  horse.  (Paus.  x,  19.) 

After  ravaging  Macedonia  (Justin,  xxiv.  6)  he 
marched  through  Thessaly  towards  Thermopylae. 
Here  an  army  of  above  20,000  Greeks  was  assem¬ 
bled  to  dispute  the  pass,  while  a  fleet  of  Athenian 
triremes  lay  close  in  shore,  commanding  the  narrow 
road  between  the  foot  of  the  cliffs  and  the  beach. 

On  arriving  at  the  Spercheius,  Brennus  found 
the  bridges  broken,  and  a  strong  advanced  post  of 
the  Greeks  on  the  opposite  bank.  He  waited 
therefore  till  night,  and  then  sent  a  body  of  men 
down  the  river,  to  cross  it  where  it  spreads  itself 
over  some  marshy  ground  and  becomes  fordable. 
On  the  Gauls  gaining  the  right  bank,  the  advanced 
post  of  the  Greeks  fell  back  upon  Thermopylae. 
Brennus  repaired  the  bridges  and  crossed  the  river, 
and  advanced  hastily  by  Heracleia  towards  the 
pass.  At  daybreak  the  fight  began.  But  the  ill¬ 
armed  and  undisciplined  Gauls  rushed  in  vain  upon 
the  Grecian  phalanx,  and  after  repeated  attacks  of 
incredible  fury  they  were  forced  to  retire  with 
great  loss.  Brennus  then  despatched  40,000  of 
his  men  across  the  mountains  of  Thesssaly  into 
Aetolia,  which  they  ravaged  with  horrible  barbarity. 
This  had  the  intended  effect  of  detaching  the 
Aetolians  from  the  allied  army  at  Thermopylae ; 
and  about  the  same  time  some  Heracleots  betrayed 
the  pass  over  the  mountains  by  which,  two  hundred 
years  before,  the  Persians  had  descended  on  the 
rear  of  the  devoted  Spartans.  The  Gaul  followed 
the  same  path.  But  the  Greeks  this  time,  though 
again  surrounded,  escaped  ;  for  the  Athenian  fleet 
carried  them  safely  away  before  the  Gauls  attacked 
them.  (Paus.  x.  22.) 

Brennus,  without  waiting  for  those  whom  he 
had  left  on  the  other  side  of  the  pass,  pushed  on 
for  the  plunder  of  Delphi,  Justin  says  the  bar¬ 
barians  laughed  at  the  notion  of  dedication  to  the 
gods  (xxiv.  6):  “The  gods  were  so  rich  them¬ 
selves  that  they  could  afford  to  be  givers  instead  of 
receivers  and  as  he  approached  the  sacred  hill, 
he  pointed  out  the  statues,  and  chariots,  and  other 
offerings,  which  were  conspicuous  around  the  tem¬ 
ple,  and  which  he  promised  as  the  golden  prizes  of 
the  victory.  (Justin,  xxiv.  8.) 

'I  he  Delphians  had  collected  about  4000  men  on 
the  rock, — a  small  number  to  oppose  the  host  of 
Brennus.  But  they  were  strongly  posted,  and  the 
advantage  of  the  ground,  and  their  own  steady 
conduct,  manifestly  saved  the  temple  without  the 
supernatural  help  of  Apollo,  which  is  given  to  them 
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by  the  Greek  and  Roman  historians.  As  the  Gauls 
rushed  on  from  below,  the  Greeks  plied  their  darts, 
and  rolled  down  broken  rocks  from  the  cliff  upon 
them.  A  violent  storm  and  intense  cold  (for  it 
was  winter)  increased  the  confusion  of  the  assail-  : 
ants.  They  nevertheless  pressed  on,  till  Brennus 
fainted  from  his  wounds,  and  was  carried  out  of 
the  fight.  They  then  fled.  The  Greeks,  exas¬ 
perated  by  their  barbarities,  hung  on  their  retreat, 
through  a  difficult  and  mountainous  country,  and 
but  few  of  them  escaped  to  their  comrades,  whom 
they  had  left  behind  at  Thermopylae.  ( Paus.  x.  23.) 

Brennus  was  still  alive,  and  might  have  re¬ 
covered  from  his  wounds,  but  according  to  Pausa- 
nias  he  would  not  survive  his  defeat,  and  put  an 
end  to  his  life  with  large  draughts  of  strong 
wine— a  more  probable  account  than  that  of  Justin 
(xxiv.  8),  who  says  that  being  unable  to  bear  the 
pain  of  his  wounds,  he  stabbed  himself.  [A.  G.] 
BRENTUS  (Bpevros),  a  son  of  Heracles,  who 
was  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  town  of  Bren- 
tesium  or  Brundusium,  on  the  Adriatic.  (Steph. 
Byz.  s.  v.  Bpevr-parm’.)  [L.  S.j 

BRIAREUS.  [Aegaeon.] 

BRETTUS  (Bperros),  a  son  of  Heracles,  from 
whom  the  Tyrrhenian  town  of  Brettus  and  the 
country  of  Brettia  derived  their  names.  (Steph. 
Byz.  s.  v.)  [L.  S.] 

BRIE'NNIUS,  JOANNES,  a  Greek  scholiast 
on  the  Basilica,  of  uncertain  date  and  history. 
(Basilica,  vol.  iii.  p.  186,  Fabrot.)  [J.  T.  G.] 
BRIETES,  a  painter,  the  father  of  Pausias  of 
Sicyon.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxv.  11.  s.  40.)  [W.  I.J 
BRIGA'NTICUS,  JU'LIUS,  was  bom  among 
the  Batavi,  and  was  the  son  of  the  sister  of  Civilis, 
who  hated  and  was  in  turn  hated  by  his  nephew. 
Briganticus  commanded  a  squadron  of  cavalry, 
with  which  he  first  revolted  to  Caecina,  the  gene¬ 
ral  of  Vitellius,  and  afterwards  to  Vespasian,  in 
a.  d.  70.  He  served  under  Cerialis  in  Germany 
against  his  uncle  Civilis,  and  fell  in  battle  in  this 
war,  a.  d.  71.  (Tac.  Hist.  ii.  22,  iv.  70,  v.  21.) 

BRIMO  (Bp i poo),  the  angry  or  the  terrifying, 
occurs  as  a  surname  of  several  divinities,  such  as 
Hecate  or  Persephone  (Apollon.  Rhad.  iii.  861, 
1211;  Tzetz.  ad  Lycoph.  1171),  Demeter  (Arnob. 
v.  p.  170),  and  Cybele.  (Theodoret.  Ther.  i.  699.) 
The  Scholiast  on  Apollonius  (/.  c.)  gives  a  second 
derivation  of  Brimo  from  B popos,  so  that  it  would 
refer  to  the  crackling  of  the  fire,  as  Hecate  was 
conceived  bearing  a  torch.  [L.  S.J 

BRINNO,  a  German  of  noble  birth,  was  chosen 
leader  of  his  people,  the  Canninefates,  in  their  at¬ 
tack  upon  the  Romans  in  a.  d.  70.  (Tac.  Hist.  iv. 
i5.) 

BRISAEUS  (B parados),  a  surname  of  Dio¬ 
nysus,  derived  from  mount  Brisa  in  Lesbos 
(Steph.  Byz.  s.  v.  Bp'tcra),  or  from  a  nymph  Brisa, 
who  was  said  to  have  brought  up  the  god.  (Schol. 
ad  Pers.  Sat.  i.  76.)  [L.  S.] 

BRISE'IS  (  Bpurrjis  ),  a  patronymic  from 
Briseus,  and  the  name  of  Hippodameia,  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Briseus  of  Lyrnessus,  who  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Achilles,  and  about  whom  the  quarrel 
arose  between  Achilles  and  Agamemnon.  (Horn. 
II.  i.  184,  &c.;  Achilles.)  [L.  S.J 

BRISEUS  (Bpureus),  the  father  of  Briseis,  was 
a  son  of  Ardys  and  king  of  the  Lelegesat  Pedasus, 
or  a  priest  at  Lyrnessus.  (Horn.  II.  i.  392,  ii.  689.) 
Briseus  is  said  to  have  hanged  himself  when  he 
lost  his  daughter.  (Diet.  Cret.  ii.  17.)  [L.  S.] 
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BRISO,  M.  A'NTIUS,  tribune  of  the  plebs, 
B.c.  137,  opposed  the  tabellaria  lex  of  his  colleague 
L.  Cassius  Longinus,  but  was  induced  by  Scipio 
Africaners  the  Y  ounger  to  withdraw  his  opposition. 
(Cic.  Brut.  25.) 

BRITA'NNICUS,  son  of  Claudius  and  Messa- 
iina,  appears  to  have  been  born  in  the  early  part  of 
the  year  A.  d.  42,  during  the  second  consulship  of 
his  father,  and  was  originally  named  Claudius  Tibe¬ 
rius  Germanicus.  In  consequence  of  victories,  or 
pretended  victories,  in  Britain,  the  senate  bestowed 
on  the  emperor  the  title  of  Britannicus ,  which  was 
shared  by  the  infant  prince  and  retained  by  him 
daring  the  remainder  of  his  life  as  his  proper  and 
distinguishing  appellation.  He  was  cherished  as 
the  heir  apparent  to  the  throne  until  the  disgraceful 
termination  of  his  mother’s  scandalous  career  (a.  d. 
48) ;  but  Claudius,  soon  after  his  marriage  with 
the  ambitious  and  unscrupulous  Agrippina,  was 
prevailed  upon  by  her  wiles  and  the  intrigues  of 
the  freedman  Pallas,  her  paramour,  to  adopt  L.  Do- 
mitius,  her  son  by  a  former  husband,  to  grant  him 
Octavia,  sister  of  Britannicus,  in  marriage,  and  to 
give  him  precedence  over  his  own  offspring.  This 
preference  was  publicly  manifested  the  year  fol¬ 
lowing  (51),  for  young  Nero  was  prematurely  in¬ 
vested  with  the  manly  gown,  and  received  various 
marks  of  favour,  while  Britannicus  still  wore  the 
simple  dress  of  a  boy.  Indications  of  jealousy 
were  upon  this  occasion  openly  displayed  by  Brit¬ 
annicus  towards  his  adopted  brother,  and  Agrip¬ 
pina  seized  upon  his  conduct  as  a  pretext  for  re¬ 
moving  by  banishment  or  death  the  most  worthy 
of  his  preceptors,  and  substituting  creatures  of  her 
own  in  their  place.  Claudius  is  said  before  hig 
death  to  have  given  tokens  of  remorse  for  his  con¬ 
duct,  and  to  have  hastened  his  own  fate  by  incau¬ 
tiously  dropping  some  expressions  which  seemed  to 
denote  a  change  of  purpose.  After  the  accession  of 
Nero,  Britannicus  might  perhaps  have  been  per¬ 
mitted  to  live  on  in  harmless  insignificance,  had 
he  not  been  employed  as  an  instrument  by  Agrip¬ 
pina  for  working  upon  the  fears  of  her  rebellious 
son.  For,  when  she  found  her  wishes  and  com¬ 
mands  alike  disregarded,  she  threatened  to  bring 
the  claims  of  the  lawful  heir  before  the  soldiery 
and  publicly  to  assert  his  rights.  Nero,  alarmed 
by  these  menaces,  resolved  at  once  to  remove  a 
rival  who  might  prove  so  dangerous  :  poison  was 
procured  from  Locusta — the  same  apparently  whose 
infamy  has  been  immortalized  by  Juvenal — and 
administered,  but  without  success.  A  second  dose 
of  more  potent  efficacy  was  mixed  with  a  draught 
of  wine,  and  presented  at  a  banquet,  where,  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  usage  of  those  times,  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  imperial  family,  together  with  other 
noble  youths,  were  seated  at  a  more  frugal  board 
apart  from  the  other  guests.  Scarcely  had  the  cup 
touched  the  lips  of  the  ill-fated  prince,  when  he 
fell  back  speechless  and  breathless.  While  some 
fled,  and  others  remained  gazing  in  dismay  at  the 
horrid  spectacle,  Nero  calmly  ordered  him  to  be 
removed,  remarking  that  he  had  from  infancy  been 
subject  to  fits,  and  would  soon  revive.  The  obse¬ 
quies  were  hurried  over  the  same  night ;  historians 
concur  in  reporting,  that  a  terrible  storm  burst 
forth  as  the  funeral  procession  defiled  through  the 
forum  towards  the  Campus  Martius,  and  Dion 
adds,  that  the  rain,  descending  in  torrents,  washed 
away  from  the  face  of  the  murdered  boy  the  white 
paint  with  which  it  had  been  smeared,  and  re¬ 


vealed  to  the  gaze  of  the  populace  the  features 
swollen  and  blackened  by  the  force  of  the  deadly 
potion. 

There  is  some  doubt  and  confusion  with  regard 
to  the  date  of  the  birth  of  Britannicus.  The  state¬ 
ment  of  Suetonius  {Claud.  27),  that  he  was  bom  in 
the  second  consulship  of  Claudius  and  on  the  twen¬ 
tieth  day  of  his  reign,  is  inconsistent  with  itself ; 
for  Claudius  became  emperor  on  the  24th  of  Janu¬ 
ary,  a.  d.  41,  and  did  not  enter  upon  his  second 
consulship  until  the  1st  of  January,  a.  d.  42.  Ta¬ 
citus  also  has  committed  a  blunder  upon  the  point, 
for  he  tells  us,  in  one  place  (Ann.  xii.  25),  that 
Britannicus  was  two  years  younger  than  Nero ; 
and  we  learn  from  another  (Ann.  xiii.  15),  that  he 
was  murdered  at  the  beginning  of  A.  d.  55,  a  few 
days  before  he  had  completed  his  fourteenth  year. 
But  we  can  prove,  from  Tacitus  himself  (Ann.  xii. 
58,  xiii.  6),  that  Nero  was  born  a.  d.  37,  and  from 
Suetonius  that  the  event  took  place  upon  the  15th 
of  December ;  therefore,  according  to  this  last  as¬ 
sertion,  Britannicus  must  have  been  born  in  the 
year  39  or  at  the  beginning  of  40  at  latest ;  but 
this  would  bring  him  to  the  completion  of  his 
fifteenth  year  in  55.  If  Britannicus  was  born  on 
the  twentieth  day  after  his  father’s  accession,  then 
he  would  be  on  the  eve  of  completing  his  fourteenth 
year  in  January,  55  ;  if  he  was  born  in  the  second 
consulship  of  Claudius,  and  this  seems  to  be  the 
opinion  of  Dion  Cassius  (lx.  12),  he  was  only  about 
to  enter  upon  his  fourteenth  year.  Under  the  first 
supposition,  he  was  somewhat  more  than  three 
years  younger  than  Nero  ;  under  the  second,  some¬ 
what  more  than  four.  (Tacit.  Ann.  xi.  4,  26,  32, 
xii.  2,  25,  41,  xiii.  15,  16  ;  Suet.  Claud.  27,  43, 
Nero,  6,  7,  33  ;  Dion  Cass.  lx.  12,  22,  34,  lxi.  7.) 

[W.  R.] 


COIN  OF  BRITANNICUS. 

BRITOMA'RIS,  a  leader  of  the  Senonian 
Gauls,  who  induced  his  countrymen  to  murder  the 
Roman  ambassadors  who  had  been  sent  to  com¬ 
plain  of  the  assistance  which  the  Senones  had 
rendered  to  the  Etruscans,  then  at  war  with  Rome. 
The  corpses  of  the  Roman  ambassadors  were  man¬ 
gled  with  every  possible  indignity ;  and  as  soon  as 
the  Roman  consul,  P.  Cornelius  Dolabella,  heard 
of  this  outrage,  he  marched  straight  into  the  coun¬ 
try  of  the  Senones,  which  he  reduced  to  a  desert, 
and  murdered  all  the  males,  with  the  exception  of 
Britomaris,  whose  death  he  reserved  for  his  tri¬ 
umph.  (Appian,  Samn.  v.  1,  2,  p.  55,  ed.  Schw., 
Gall.  xi.  p.  83;  comp.  Polyb.  ii.  19;  Liv.  Epit. 
12.) 

BRITOMARTIS  (Bpn-o/rcqms),  appears  to 
have  originally  been  a  Cretan  divinity  of  hunters 
and  fishermen.  Her  name  is  usually  derived  from 
fipiTvs,  sweet  or  blessing,  and  gapris,  i.  e.  gapvd , 
a  maiden,  so  that  the  name  would  mean,  the  street 
or  blessing  maiden.  (Paus.  iii.  14.  §  2  ;  Solin.  11.) 
After  the  introduction  of  the  worship  of  Artemis 
into  Crete,  Britomartis,  between  whom  and  Artemis 
there  were  several  points  of  resemblance,  was 
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placed  in  some  relation  to  her  :  Artemis,  who  loved 
her,  assumed  her  name  and  was  worshipped  under 
it,  and  in  the  end  the  two  divinities  became  com¬ 
pletely  identified,  as  we  see  from  the  story  which 
makes  Britomartis  a  daughter  of  Leto.  (Callim. 
Hymn,  in  Dian.  189,  with  the  Schol. ;  Paus.  ii.  30. 
§  3 ;  Schol.  ad  Aristoph.  Ran.  1402  ;  Eurip. 
Jphig.  Taur.  126  ;  Aristoph.  Ran.  1358  ;  Virg. 
Cir.  305.)  The  mythus  of  Britomartis  is  given 
by  some  of  the  authorities  just  referred  to. 
She  was  a  daughter  of  Zeus  and  Carme,  the 
daughter  of  Eubulus.  She  was  a  nymph,  took 
great  delight  in  wandering  about  hunting,  and  was 
beloved  by  Artemis.  Minos,  who  likewise  loved 
her,  pursued  her  for  nine  months,  but  she  fled 
from  him  and  at  last  threw  herself  into  the  nets 
which  had  been  set  by  fishermen,  or  leaped  from 
mount  Dictynnaeum  into  the  sea,  where  she  be¬ 
came  entangled  in  the  nets,  but  was  saved  by 
Artemis,  who  now  made  her  a  goddess.  She  wras 
worshipped  not  only  in  Crete,  but  appeared  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Aegina,  and  was  there  called 
Aphaea,  whereas  in  Crete  she  received  the  sur¬ 
name  Dictymna  or  Dictynna  (from  Siktuop,  a  net  ; 
comp.  Diod.  v.  76).  According  to  another  tradi¬ 
tion,  Britomartis  was  fond  of  solitude,  and  had 
vowed  to  live  in  perpetual  maidenhood.  From 
Phoenicia  (for  this  tradition  calls  her  mother  Carme, 
a  daughter  of  Phoenix)  she  went  to  Argos,  to  the 
daughters  of  Erasinus,  and  thence  to  Cephallenia, 
where  she  received  divine  honours  from  the  in¬ 
habitants  under  the  name  of  Laphria.  From 
Cephallenia  she  came  to  Crete,  where  she  was 
pursued  by  Minos  ;  but  she  fled  to  the  sea-coast, 
where  fishermen  concealed  her  under  their  nets, 
whence  she  derived  the  surname  Dictynna.  A 
sailor,  Andromedes,  carried  her  from  Crete  to 
Aegina,  and  when,  on  landing  there,  he  made  an 
attempt  upon  her  chastity,  she  fled  from  his  vessel 
into  a  grove,  and  disappeared  in  the  sanctuary  of 
Artemis.  The  Aeginetans  now  built  a  sanctury 
to  her,  and  worshipped  her  as  a  goddess.  (Anton. 
Lib.  40.)  These  wanderings  of  Britomartis  un¬ 
questionably  indicate  the  gradual  diffusion  of  her 
worship  in  the  various  maritime  places  of  Greece 
mentioned  in  the  legend.  Her  connexion  and 
ultimate  identification  with  Artemis  had  naturally 
a  modifying  influence  upon  the  notions  entertained 
of  each  of  them.  As  Britomartis  had  to  do  with 
fishermen  and  sailors,  and  was  the  protectress  of 
harbours  and  navigation  generally,  this  feature  was 
transferred  to  Artemis  also,  as  we  see  especially  in 
the  Arcadian  Artemis  ;  and  the  temples  of  the  two 
divinities,  therefore,  stood  usually  on  the  banks  of 
rivers  or  on  the  sea-coast.  As,  on  the  other  hand, 
Artemis  was  considered  as  the  goddess  of  the 
moon,  Britomartis  likewise  appears  in  this  light : 
her  disappearance  in  the  sea,  and  her  identification 
with  the  Aeginetan  Aphaea,  who  was  undoubtedly 
a  goddess  of  the  moon,  seem  to  contain  sufficient 
proof  of  this,  which  is  confirmed  by  the  fact,  that 
on  some  coins  of  the  Roman  empire  Dictynna 
appears  with  the  crescent.  Lastly,  Britomartis  was 
like  Artemis  drawn  into  the  mystic  worship  of 
Hecate,  and  even  identified  with  her.  (Eurip. 
llippol.  141,  with  the  Schol.  ;  comp.  Miiller,  Ae- 
yinet.  p.  163,  Ac.;  Hock,  Kreta ,  ii.  p.  158,  &c.; 
Diet,  of  Ant.  s.  v.  AiKrvvviaf  [L.  S.] 

BRIZO  (Bpi£d>),  a  prophetic  goddess  of  the 
island  ol  Delos,  who  sent  dreams  and  revealed 
their  meaning  to  man.  Her  name  is  connected 


with  /3/jtf'eu',  to  fall  asleep.  The  women  of  Delos 
offered  sacrifices  to  her  in  vessels  of  the  shape  of 
boats,  and  the  sacrifices  consisted  of  various  things ; 
but  fishes  were  never  offered  to  her.  Prayers  were 
addressed  to  her  that  she  might  grant  everything 
that  was  good,  but  especially,  that  she  might  pro¬ 
tect  ships.  (Athen.  viii.  p.  335  ;  Eustath.  ad  Horn. 
p.  1720  ;  Hesych.  s.  v.  B pi^opavris.)  [L.  S.] 
BROCCHUS,  a  Roman  cognomen,  was  origi¬ 
nally  applied  to  a  person  who  had  teeth  standing 
out.  It  was  the  name  of  a  family  of  the  Furia 
gens,  and  occurs  on  coins.  In  the  one  annexed,  the 
obverse  is  III  vir  Brocchi  with  the  head  of  Ceres, 
and  the  reverse  L.  Fvri  Cn.  F.  with  a  sella  curulis 


and  fasces  on  each  side  of  it.  This  Brocchus  is 
not  mentioned  by  ancient  writers  :  he  may  have 
been  a  triumvir  of  the  mint  or  for  the  purchase  of 
corn.  Pighius  assigns  the  surname  of  Brocchus  to 
several  persons  of  the  Furia  gens:  but  the  only 
Brocchi  of  this  gens  mentioned  by  ancient  writers, 
as  far  as  we  are  aware,  are  : 

1.  T.  (Furius)  Brocchus,  the  uncle  of  Q.  Liga- 
rius.  (Cic.  pro  Lig.  4.) 

2.  Cn.  Furius  Brocchus,  detected  in  adultery, 
and  grievously  punished.  (Val.  Max.  vi.  1.  §  13.) 

BROCCHUS,  C.  ANNAEUS,  or  ANNEIUS, 
a  Roman  senator,  who  was  plundered  by  Symma- 
chus,  one  of  the  Venerii,  a  new  class  of  publicani 
instituted  by  Verres.  (Cic.  Verr.  iii.  40.) 

BROCCHUS,  ARME'NIUS,  a  proconsul  in 
the  time  of  Domitian.  (Plin.  Ep.  x.  71.) 

BROGITA'RUS,  a  Gallo-Grecian,  a  son-in-law 
of  king  Deiotarus.  He  was  an  unworthy  and 
nefarious  person,  who  has  become  known  only 
through  the  fact,  that  P.  Clodius,  in  his  tribune- 
ship,  B.  c.  58,  sold  to  him,  by  a  lex  tribunicia,  for 
a  large  sum  of  money,  the  office  of  high  priest  of 
the  Magna  Mater  at  Pessinus,  and  the  title  of 
king.  (Cic.  pro  Sest.  26,  de  Harusp.  Resp.  13, 
comp,  ad  Q.  Fratr.  ii.  9.)  [L.  S.) 

BROME  or  BRO'MIE,  one  of  the  nymphs  who 
brought  up  Dionysus  on  mount  Nysa.  (Hygin. 
Fab.  182  ;  Serv.  ad  Virg.  Eclog.  vi.  15.)  [L.  S.] 

BRO^IUS  (Bpopuos),  a  surname  of  Dionysus, 
which  some  explain  by  saying,  that  he  was  born 
during  a  storm  of  thunder  and  lightning  (Diod.  iv. 
5  ;  Dion  Chrys.  Or.  27)  ;  others  derive  it  from 
the  nymph  Brome,  or  from  the  noise  of  the  Bac- 
chantic  processions,  whence  the  verb  f3po/xed£e(x9ai, 
to  rage  like  a  Bacchant  (Ov.  Met.  iv.  11;  Orph. 
Lith.  xviii.  77.)  There  is  also  a  mythical  personage 
of  this  name.  (Apollod.  ii.  1.  §  5.)  [L.  S.J 

BRONTES.  [Cyclopes.] 

BRONTFNUS  (BpovTivos),  of  Metapontum,  a 
Pythagorean  philosopher,  to  whom,  as  well  as  to 
Leon  and  Bathyllus,  Alcmaeon  dedicated  his  works. 
According  to  some  accounts,  Brontinus  married 
Theano,  the  daughter  of  Pythagoras.  (Diog.  Lae'rt. 
viii.  83;  Suidas,  s.v.  &eavd> ;  Iambi.  Vit.  Pytlf 
§  267.)  Iamblichus  (Villoison,  Anec.  Gr.  vok  ii- 
p.  198)  quotes  a  work  of  Brontinus. 

BRO'TEAS  (Bporeas).  1.  A  son  of  Vulcan 
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I  and  Minerva,  who  burnt  himself  that  he  might  not 
;  be  taunted  with  his  ugliness.  (Ov.  Ibis,  517.) 

2.  One  of  the  fighters  at  the  marriage  of  Phi- 
neus.  (Ov.  Met.  v.  106.) 

3.  A  Lapith,  who  was  slain  at  the  marriage  of 
Pirithous.  (Ov.  Met  xii.  260.) 

4.  The  father  of  Tantalus,  who  had  been  mar¬ 
ried  to  Clytaemnestra  before  Agamemnon.  The 

;  common  account,  however,  is,  that  Thyestes  was 
the  father  of  this  Tantalus.  (Paus.  ii.  22.  §  4.) 

5.  A  son  of  Tantalus,  who,  according  to  a  tradi¬ 

tion  of  the  Magnetes,  had  made  the  most  ancient 
statue  of  the  mother  of  the  gods  on  the  rock  of 
Coddinos.  (Paus.  iii.  22.  §  4.)  [L.  S.] 

BRUNI'CHIUS  (Bpowixios),  a  chronographer 
of  uncertain  date,  referred  to  by  Joannes  Malala 
(vol.  i.  p.  239),  the  title  of  whose  work  was  endecris 
B povvixiov  'Pco/aaiov  xpovoypacpou. 

BRUSUS  (B povaos),  a  son  of  Emathius,  from 
whom  Brusis,  a  portion  of  Macedonia,  was  believed 
to  have  derived  its  name.  (Steph.  Byz.  s.  v. 
B povais.)  [L.  S.] 

BRUTFDIUS  NIGER.  [Niger.] 

BRU'TIUS  (B povnos),  an  historian  and  chro- 
!  nographer,  is  called  by  the  writer  of  the  Alexan- 
i  drian  chronicle  (p.  90),  who  cpiotes  some  things 
1  from  him  respecting  Danae  and  Perseus,  6  crocpoo- 
t aros  tcrropiKos  icai  xpovoypacpos.  Tie  is  also 
1  mentioned  by  Joannes  Malala  (vol.  i.  pp.  39,  326, 
340)  and  by  Hieronymus  in  the  Chronicle  of  Eu- 
,  sebius ;  and  Scaliger,  in  his  notes  upon  this  pas¬ 
sage  (p.  205),  has  conjectured,  that  he  may  be  the 
i  same  as  the  Brutius  Praesens  whose  daughter, 
Brutia  Crispina,  married  L.  Aurelius  Commodus, 
the  son  of  M.  Aurelius  :  but  this  is  quite  uncer¬ 
tain.  (Vossius,  de  Hist.  Graec.  p.  409,  ed.  Wester- 
mann.) 

BRUTTIA'NUS  LUSTRICUS.  [Lustricus.] 

BRU'TTIUS.  1.  A  Roman  knight,  for  whom 
Cicero  wrote  a  letter  of  introduction  to  M’.  Acilius 
Glabrio,  proconsul  in  Sicily  in  b.  c.  46.  (Cic.  ad 
Fam.  xiii.  38.) 

2.  A  philologer,  with  whom  M.  Cicero,  the  son 
of  the  orator,  studied  at  Athens,  in  b.  c.  44.  (Cic. 
ad  Fam.  xvi.  21.) 

BRU'TTIUS  SURA.  [Sura.] 

BRU'TULUS  PA'PIUS,  a  man  of  noble  rank 
and  great  power  among  the  Samnites,  who  per¬ 
suaded  his  countrymen  to  undertake  a  second  war 
against  the  Romans ;  but  the  Samnites,  after  their 
disasters  in  b.  c.  322,  became  anxious  for  a  peace, 
and  resolved  to  deliver  up  Brutulus  to  the  Romans. 
His  corpse,  however,  was  all  that  they  could  give 
their  enemies ;  for  Brutulus  put  an  end  to  his 
own  life,  to  avoid  perishing  by  the  hands  of  the 
Romans.  (Liv.  viii.  39.) 

BRUTUS,  the  name  of  a  plebeian  family  of  the 
Junia  Gens,  which  traced  its  descent  from  the  first 
consul,  L.  Junius  Brutus.  (Comp.  Cic.  Phil.  i.  6, 
Brut.  4.)  It  was  denied  by  many  of  the  ancients  that 
this  family  could  be  descended  from  the  first  consul, 
first,  because  the  latter  was  a  patrician,  and  secondly, 
because  his  race  became  extinct  at  his  death,  as  he 
had  only  two  sons,  who  were  executed  by  his  own 
orders.  (Dionys.  v.  18,  comp.  vi.  70;  Dion.  Cass, 
xliv.  12;  Plut.  Brut.  1.)  Posidonius,  indeed,  as¬ 
serted  that  there  was  a  third  son,  who  was  a  child 
when  his  brothers  were  put  to  death,  and  that  the 
plebeian  family  was  descended  from  him;  and  he 
even  pretended  to  discover  a  likeness  in  many  of 
the  Bruti  to  the  statue  of  the  first  consul.  (Pint. 
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l.  c.)  But  this  tale  about  a  third  son  is  such  an 
evident  invention,  to  answer  an  objection  that  had 
been  started  by  those  who  espoused  the  other  side 
of  the  question,  that  it  deserves  no  credence  ;  and 
nothing  was  more  natural  than  that  the  family 
should  claim  descent  from  such  an  illustrious  an¬ 
cestor,  especially  after  the  murder  of  Caesar,  when 
M.  Brutus  was  represented  as  the  liberator  of  his 
country  from  tyranny,  like  his  name- sake  of  old. 
It  is,  however,  by  no  means  impossible,  that  the 
family  may  have  been  descended  from  the  first  con¬ 
sul,  even  if  we  take  for  granted  that  he  was  a  pa¬ 
trician,  as  we  know  that  patricians  sometimes 
passed  over  to  the  plebeians :  while  this  descent 
becomes  still  more  probable,  if  we  accept  Niebuhr’s 
conjecture  {Rom.  Hist.  i.  p.  522,  &c.),  that  the  first 
consul  was  a  plebeian,  and  that  the  consulship  was, 
at  its  first  institution,  shared  between  the  two  or¬ 
ders. 

The  surname  of  Brutus  is  said  to  have  been 
given  to  L.  Junius,  because  he  pretended  idiocy  in 
order  to  save  himself  from  the  last  Tarquin,  and 
the  word  is  accordingly  supposed  to  signify  an 
“idiot.”  (Liv.  i.  56;  Dionys.  iv.  67,  who  trans¬ 
lates  it  r/Kidios  ;  Nonius,  p.  77.)  Festus,  how¬ 
ever,  in  a  passage  (s.  v.  Brutum )  which  is  pointed 
out  by  Arnold  {Rom.  Hist  i.  p.  104),  tells  us,  that 
Brutus ,  in  old  Latin,  was  synonymous  with  Gra¬ 
vis  ;  which,  as  Arnold  remarks,  would  show  a 
connexion  with  Papas.  The  word  may,  there¬ 
fore,  as  a  surname,  have  been  originally  much  the 
same  as  Severus.  This  conjecture  we  think  more 
probable  than  that  of  Niebuhr’s,  who  supposes  it 
to  mean  a  “  runaway  slave,”  and  connects  it  with 
the  Brettii,  “revolted  slaves,”  whence  the  Brutii 
are  supposed  to  have  derived  their  name  (Strab. 
vi.  p.  225  ;  Diod.  xvi.  15  ;  Gell.  x.  3) :  he  further 
observes,  that  this  name  might  easily  have  been 
applied  by  the  Tarquins  to  Brutus  as  a  term  of 
reproach.  {Rom.  Hist.  i.  pp.  63,98,  515.) 

1.  L.  Junius  Brutus,  was  elected  consul  in 
B.  c.  509,  according  to  the  chronology  of  the  Fasti, 
upon  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins  from  Rome. 
His  story,  the  greater  part  of  which  belongs  to 
poetry,  ran  as  follows  :  The  sister  of  king  Tarquin 
the  Proud,  married  M.  Brutus,  a  man  of  great 
wealth,  who  died  leaving  two  sons  under  age.  Of 
these  the  elder  was  killed  by  Tarquin,  who  covet¬ 
ed  their  possessions  ;  the  younger  escaped  his  bro¬ 
ther’s  fate  only  by  feigning  idiocy,  whence  he  re¬ 
ceived  the  surname  of  Brutus.  After  a  while, 
Tarquin  became  alarmed  by  the  prodigy  of  a  serpent 
crawling  from  the  altar  in  the  royal  palace,  and 
accordingly  sent  his  two  sons,  Titus  and  Aruns,  to 
consult  the  oracle  at  Delphi.  They  took  with 
them  their  cousin  Brutus,  who  propitiated  the 
priestess  with  the  gift  of  a  golden  stick  enclosed  in 
a  hollow  staff.  After  executing  the  king’s  com¬ 
mission,  the  youths  asked  the  priestess  who  was  to 
reign  at  Rome  after  Tarquin,  and  the  reply  was, 

“  He  who  first  kisses  his  mother.”  Thereupon  the 
sons  of  Tarquin  agreed  to  draw  lots,  which  of 
them  should  first  kiss  their  mother  upon  arriving 
at  Rome  ;  but  Brutus,  who  better  understood  the 
meaning  of  the  oracle,  stumbled  upon  the  ground 
as  they  quitted  the  temple,  and  kissed  the  earth, 
mother  of  them  all.  Soon  after  followed  the  rape 
of  Lucretia  ;  and  Brutus  accompanied  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  father  to  Rome,  when  his  daughter  sent 
for  him  to  the  camp  at  Ardea.  Brutus  was  pre¬ 
sent  at  her  death,  and  the  moment  had  now  come 
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for  avenging  his  own  and  his  country’s  wrongs. 
In  the  capacity  of  Tribunus  Celerum,  which  office 
he  then  held,  and  which  bore  the  same  relation  to 
the  royal  power  as  that  of  the  Magister  Equitum 
did  to  the  dictatorship,  he  summoned  the  people, 
obtained  the  banishment  of  the  Tarquins,  and  was 
elected  consul  with  L.  Tarquinius  Collatinus  in  the 
comitia  centuriata.  Resolved  to  maintain  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  infant  republic,  he  loved  his  country 
better  than  his  children,  and  accordingly  put  to 
death  his  two  sons,  when  they  were  detected  in  a 
conspiracy  with  several  other  of  the  young  Roman 
nobles,  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  the  Tarquins. 
He  moreover  compelled  his  colleague,  L.  Tarquinius 
Collatinus,  to  resign  his  consulship  and  leave  the 
city,  that  none  of  the  hated  family  might  remain  in 
Rome.  And  when  the  people  of  Veii  and  Tar- 
quinii  attempted  to  bring  Tarquin  back  by  force 
of  arms,  Brutus  marched  against  them,  and,  fight¬ 
ing  with  Aruns,  the  son  of  Tarquin,  he  and  Aruns 
both  fell,  pierced  by  each  other’s  spears.  The  ma¬ 
trons  mourned  for  Brutus  a  year,  and  a  bronze 
statue  was  erected  to  him  on  the  capitol,  with  a 
drawn  sword  in  his  hand.  (Liv.  i.  56 — 60,  ii.  1  — 
7  ;  Dionys.  iv.  67 — 85,  v.  1  — 18;  Macrob.  ii. 
16  ;  Dion.  Cass.  xlii.  45  ;  Plut.  Brut.  1.) 

The  contradictions  and  chronological  impossibi¬ 
lities  in  this  account  have  been  pointed  out  by 
Niebuhr,  (i.  p-.  511.)  Thus,  for  instance,  the  last 
Tarquin  is  said  to  have  reigned  only  twenty-five 
years,  and  yet  Bratus  is  represented  as  a  child  at 
the  beginning  of  his  reign,  and  the  father  of  young 
men  at  the  close  of  it.  Again,  the  tale  of  his 
idiocy  is  irreconcileable  with  his  holding  the  re¬ 
sponsible  office  of  Tribunus  Celerum.  That  he  did 
hold  this  office  seems  to  be  an  historical  fact  (Pom¬ 
pon.  de  Orig.  Juris,  Dig.  1.  tit.  2.  s.  2.  §  15)  ; 
and  the  story  of  his  idiocy  probably  arose  from 
his  surname,  which  may,  however,  as  we  have 
seen,  have  had  a  very  different  meaning  originally. 

2.  T.  Junius  Brutus,  and 

3.  Ti.  Junius  Brutus,  the  sons  of  the  first 
consul  and  of  Yitellia  (Liv.  ii.  4),  were  executed 
by  their  father’s  orders,  as  related  above.  (Dionys. 
v.  6 — 8  ;  Liv.  ii,  4,  5.) 

4.  L.  Junius  Brutus,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
plebeians  in  their  secession  to  the  Sacred  Mount, 
B.  c.  494,  is  represented  by  Dionysius  as  a  ple¬ 
beian,  who  took  the  surname  of  Bratus,  that  his 
name  might  be  exactly  the  same  as  the  first  con¬ 
sul’s.  He  was,  according  to  the  same  authority, 
chosen  one  of  the  first  tribunes  of  the  plebs  in  this 
year,  and  also  plebeian  aedile  in  the  year  that 
Coriolanus  was  brought  to  trial.  (Dionys.  vi.  70, 
&c.,  87 — 89,  vii.  14,  26.)  This  Bratus  is  not 
mentioned  by  any  ancient  writer  except  Dionysius, 
and  Plutarch  ( Coriol .  7)  who  copies  from  him. 
The  old  reading  in  Asconius  {in  Cornel,  p.  76,  ed. 
Orelli)  made  L.  Junius  C.  F.  Paterculus  one  of  the 
first  tribunes  ;  but  Junius  was  an  alteration  made 
by  Manutius,  and  Paterculus  nowhere  occurs  as  a 
cognomen  of  the  Junia  gens  :  the  true  reading  is 
Albinius.  [Albinius.]  Niebuhr  supposes  (i.  p.  617) 
that  this  L.  Junius  Brutus  of  Dionysius  is  an  en¬ 
tirely  fictitious  person. 

5.  D.  Junius  Brutus  Scaeva,  magister 
equitum  to  the  dictator  Q.  Publilius  Philo,  b.  c. 
339,  and  plebeian  consul  in  325  with  the  patrician 
L.  Furius  Camillus.  He  carried  on  war  in  his 
consulship  against  the  Vestini,  whom  he  conquered 
in  battle,  after  a  hard  contest,  and  took  two  of 


their  towns,  Cutina  and  Cingilia.  (Liv.  viii.  12, 
29  ;  Diod.  xviii.  2.) 

6.  D.  Junius  D.  f.  Brutus  Scaeva,  legate 
b.  c.  293  in  the  army  of  the  consul  Sp.  Carvilius 
Maximus,  and  consul  in  292.  (Liv.  x.  43,  47.) 
In  his  consulship  he  conquered  the  Faliscans  :  Sp. 
Carvilius,  the  consul  of  the  preceding  year,  served 
under  him  as  legate  by  command  of  the  senate. 
(Zonar.  viii.  1 .) 

7.  D.  Junius  Brutus,  probably  a  son  of  the 
preceding,  exhibited,  in  conjunction  with  his 
brother  Marcus,  the  first  gladiatorial  combat  at 
Rome  in  the  Forum  Boarium,  at  his  father’s 
funeral  in  b.  c.  264.  (Liv.  Epit.  16  ;  Val.  Max. 
ii.  4.  §  7.) 

8.  M.  Junius  Brutus,  brother  of  the  preced¬ 
ing.  (Yal.  Max.  1.  c.) 

9.  M.  Junius  Brutus,  tribune  of  the  plebs, 
B.  c.  195,  endeavoured  with  his  colleague  P.  Junius 
Brutus  to  prevent  the  repeal  of  the  Oppia  lex, 
which  restrained  the  expenses  of  women.  He  was 
praetor  in  191,  and  had  the  jurisdiction  in  the 
city,  while  his  colleagues  obtained  the  provinces. 
During  his  praetorship  he  dedicated  the  temple  of 
the  Great  Idaean  Mother,  on  which  occasion  the 
Megalesian  games  were  performed  for  the  first 
time.  {Did.  of  Ant.  s.  v.  Megalesia.)  He  was  one 
of  the  ambassadors  sent  into  Asia  in  189,  to  settle 
the  terms  of  peace  with  Antiochus  the  Great. 
(Liv.  xxxiv.  1  ;  Val.  Max.  ix.  1.  §  3  ;  Liv.  xxxv. 
24,  xxxvi.  2,  36,  xxxvii.  55.)  This  M.  Junius 
Brutus  may  be  the  same  as  No.  12,  who  was  con¬ 
sul  in  178. 

10.  P.  Junius  Brutus,  probably  the  brother  of 
the  preceding,  was  his  colleague  in  the  tribunate, 
b.  c.  195.  He  was  curule  aedile  in  192,  and  prae¬ 
tor  in  190  ;  in  the  latter  office  he  had  the  province 
of  Etruria,  where  he  remained  as  propraetor  in  the 
following  year,  189.  From  thence  he  was  sent  by 
the  senate  into  Further  Spain,  which  was  decreed 
to  him  as  a  province.  (Liv.  xxxiv.  1  ;  Val.  Max. 
ix.  1.  §  3  ;  Liv.  xxxv.  41,  xxxvi.  45,  xxxvii.  2, 
50,  57.) 

11.  I).  Junius  Brutus,  one  of  the  triumvirs 
for  founding  a  colony  in  the  territory  of  Sipontum, 
b.  c.  194.  (Liv.  xxxiv.  35.) 

The  annexed  stemma  exhibits  the  probable  fa¬ 
mily  connexion  of  the  following  persons,  Nos.  12 
to  17  inclusive. 

12.  M.  Junius  Brutus,  cos.  b.  c.  178. 


13.  M.  Junius  Bratus, 

the  jurist. 

.1 

14.  M.  Junius  Brutus, 

the  accuser. 

17. 


15.  D.  Junius  Bratus  Gal- 
laecus,  cos.  b.  c.  138. 

I 

16.  D.  Junius  Bratus, 
cos.  b.  c.  77. 

I 

I).  Junius  Brutus  Albums, 
one  of  Caesar’s  assassins. 


12.  M.  Junius  M.  f.  L.  n.  Brutus,  the  son  ot 
No.  9,  unless  he  is  the  same  person,  was  consul  B.c. 
178,  and  had  the  conduct  of  the  war  against  the 
Istri,  whom  he  subdued  in  the  following  year,  and 
compelled  them  to  submit  to  the  Romans.  (Liv. 
xl.  59,  xli.  9,  14,  15  ;  Obsequ.  62.)  He  was  one 
of  the  ambassadors  sent  into  Asia  in  171,  to  exhort 
the  allies  to  assist  the  Romans  in  their  war  against 
Perseus.  He  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for 
the  censorship  in  169.  (Liv.  xlii.  45,  xliii.  16.) 
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13. *  M.  Junius  Brutus,  an  eminent  Roman 
jurist,  who,  judging  farm  his  praenomen  and  the 
time  in  which  he  is  said  to  have  lived,  was  pro- 

:  bably  a  son  of  No.  ]  2.  He  is  mentioned  by  Pom- 
ponius  (Dig.  1.  tit.  2.  s.  39),  along  with  P.  Mucins 
and  Manilius,  as  one  of  the  three  founders  of  civil 
law  ;  and  it  may  be  inferred  from  Pomponius,  that 
though  he  was  praetor,  he  never  attained  the  rank 
of  consul.  The  passage  of  Pomponius,  according  to 
the  reading  which  has  been  suggested,  is  as  follows : 
— Post  hos  fuerunt  P..Mucius  et  Manilius  et  Brutus 
[vulg.  et  Brutus  et  Manilius],  qui  fundaverunt  jus 
j  civile .  Ex  his  P.  Mucius  etiam  decern  libellos 

reliquit,  septem  Manilius ,  Brutus  tres  [vulg.  Brutus 
I  septem,  Manilius  tres].  Illi  duo  consular es  fuerunt , 
Brutus  praetorius,  P.  autem  Mucius  etiam  pontifex 
maximus .  The  transposition  of  the  names  Brutus 
and  Manilius  makes  the  clause  Illi  duo  consu- 
lares  fuerunt ,  Brutus  praetorius ,  consistent  with 
the  former  part  of  the  sentence.  It  also  makes 
the  testimony  of  Pomponius  consistent  with  that 
of  Cicero,  who  reports,  on  the  authority  of  Scaevola, 
that  Brutus  left  no  more  than  three  genuine  books 
de  jure  civile.  ( De  Orat.  ii.  55.)  That  more,  how¬ 
ever,  was  attributed  to  Brutus  than  he  really 
wrote  may  be  inferred  from  the  particularity  of 
;  Cicero’s  statement.  Brutus  is  frequently  referred 
l  to  as  a  high  authority  on  points  of  law  in  ancient 
classical  and  legal  authors  ( e .  g.  compare  Cic.  de 
Fin.  i.  4,  and  Dig.  7.  tit.  1.  s.  68,  pr.;  again,  com¬ 
pare  Cic.  ad  Fam.  vii.  22,  and  Gell.  xvii.  7).  In 
the  books  of  Brutus  are  contained  some  of  the 
responsa  which  he  gave  to  clients,  and  he  and 
|  Cato  are  censured  by  Cicero  for  publishing  the 
actual  names  of  the  persons,  male  and  female,  who 
consulted  them,  as  if,  in  law,  there  were  anything 
in  a  name.  (Be  Orat.  ii.  32.)  From  the  frag¬ 
ments  we  possess  (de  Orat.  ii.  55),  Brutus  certainly 
appears  to  enter  into  unlawyer-like  details,  giving 
us  the  very  names  of  the  villas  where  he  happened 
to  be.  Whether  Servius  Sulpicius  commented  upon 
Brutus  is  a  much  disputed  question.  Ulpian  (Dig. 
14.  tit.  3.  s.  5.  §  1)  cites  Servius  libro  primo  ad 
Brutum ,  and  Pomponius  (Dig.  1.  tit.  2.  s.  2.  §  44) 
asserts  that  Servitis  duos  libros  ad  Brutum  perquam 
brevissimos  ad  Edictum  subscriptos  reliquit.  It  is 
commonly  supposed  that  Servius,  instead  of  com¬ 
menting  on  the  work  of  the  jurisconsult,  dedicated 
his  short  notes  on  the  Edict  to  M.  Junius  Brutus, 
the  assassin  of  Julius  Caesar,  or  else  to  the  father 
of  the  so-called  tyrannicide.  (Zimmem,  It.  R.  G. 
§  75  ;  Majansius,  vol.  i.  pp.  127 — 140.) 

14.  M.  Junius  Brutus,  a  son  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding,  studied  law  like  his  father,  but,  instead  of 
seeking  magistracies  of  distinction,  became  so  noto¬ 
rious  for  the  vehemence  and  harshness  of  his 
prosecutions,  that  he  was  named  Accusator.  (Cic. 
de  Off.  ii.  14.)  He  did  not  spare  the  highest  rank, 
for  among  the  objects  of  his  attack  was  M.  Aemilius 
Scaurus.  (Cic.  pro  Font.  13.)  He  was  a  warm 
and  impassioned  orator,  though  his  oratory  was 
not  in  good  taste.  It  should  be  remarked  that  all 
we  know  of  the  son  is  derived  from  the  unfavour¬ 
able  representations  of  Cicero,  who  belonged  to  the 
opposite  political  party.  Brutus,  the  father,  was  a 
man  of  considerable  wealth,  possessing  baths  and 
three  country  seats,  which  were  all  sold  to  support 
the  extravagance  of  the  son.  Brutus,  the  son,  in 


*  Nos.  13,  14,  19,  20,  being  reckoned  jurists, 
are  written  by  J.  T.  G. 
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the  accusation  of  Cn.  Plancus,  made  some  charges 
of  inconsistency  against  L.  Licinius  Crassus,  the 
orator  ;  and  Cicero  twice  (de  Orat.  ii.  55,  pro 
Cluent.  51)  relates  the  bans  mots  (bene  dicta )  of 
Crassus,  recriminating  upon  the  extravagance  of 
the  accuser. 

15.  D.  Junius  M.  f.  M.  n.  Brutus  Gallae- 
cus  (Callaecus)  or  Callaicus,  son  of  No.  12  and 
brother  of  No.  13,  was  a  contemporary  of  the  Grac¬ 
chi,  and  one  of  the  most  celebrated  generals  of  his  age. 
He  belonged  to  the  aristocratical  party,  and  in  his 
consulship  with  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Nasica,  in  b.  c. 
1 38,  distinguished  himself  by  his  opposition  to  the 
tribunes.  He  refused  to  bring  before  the  senate  a 
proposition  for  the  purchase  of  corn  for  the  people  ; 
and  when  the  tribunes  wished  to  have  the  power 
of  exempting  ten  persons  apiece  from  the  military 
levies,  he  and  his  colleague  refused  to  allow  them 
this  privilege.  In  consequence  of  this  they  were 
committed  to  prison  by  the  tribune  C.  Curiatius. 
(Val.  Max.  iii.  7.  §  3  ;  Liv.  Epit.  55  ;  Cic.  cle  Leg. 
iii.  9.)  The  province  of  Further  Spain  was  assign¬ 
ed  to  Brutus,  whither  he  proceeded  in  the  same 
year.  In  order  to  pacify  the  province,  he  assigned 
lands  to  those  who  had  served  under  Viriathus, 
and  founded  the  town  of  Valentia.  But  as  Lusi¬ 
tania  continued  to  be  overrun  with  parties  of 
marauders,  he  laid  waste  the  country  in  every 
direction,  took  numerous  towns,  and  advanced  as 
far  as  the  river  Lethe  or  Oblivio,  as  the  Romans 
translated  the  name  of  the  river,  which  was  also 
called  Limaea,  Limia  or  Belion,  now  Lima.  (Strab. 
iii.  p.  153  ;  Mela,  iii.  1 ;  Plin.  II.  N.  iv.  22.  s.  35.) 
Here  the  soldiers  at  first  refused  to  march  further; 
but  when  Brutus  seized  the  standard  from  the 
standard-bearer,  and  began  to  cross  the  river  alone, 
they  immediately  followed  him.  From  thence  they 
advanced  to  the  Minius  (Minho),  which  he  crossed 
and  continued  his  march  till  he  arrived  at  the 
ocean,  where  the  Romans  saw  with  astonishment 
the  sun  set  in  its  waters.  In  this  country  he  sub¬ 
dued  various  tribes,  among  whom  the  Bracari  are 
mentioned  as  the  most  warlike.  He  also  conquered 
the  Gallaeci,  who  had  come  to  the  assistance  of 
their  neighbours  with  an  army  of  60,000  men,  and 
it  was  from  his  victory  over  them  that  he  obtained 
the  surname  of  Gallaecus.  The  work  of  subjuga¬ 
tion,  however,  proceeded  but  slowly,  as  many  towns 
after  submission  again  revolted,  among  which  Ta- 
labriga  is  particularly  mentioned.  In  the  midst  of 
his  successes,  he  was  recalled  into  Nearer  Spain 
by  his  relation,  Aemilius  Lepidus  (Appian,  Ilisp. 
80),  and  from  thence  he  proceeded  to  Rome,  Avhere 
he  celebrated  a  splendid  triumph,  B.  c.  1 36,  for  his 
victories  over  the  Lusitanians  and  Gallaeci.  Dru- 
mann  (Gesch.  Roms ,  vol.  iv.  p.  8),  misled  apparently 
by  a  passage  in  Eutropius  (iv.  19),  places  his  tri¬ 
umph  in  the  same  year  as  that  of  Scipio’s  over 
Numantia,  namely,  in  B.  c.  132.  (Liv.  Epit.  55, 
56;  Appian,  Ilisp.  71 — 73;  Flor.  ii.  17.  §12; 
Oros.  v.  5  ;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  5 ;  Cic.  pro  Balb.  17  ; 
Pint.  Quaest.  Rom.  34,  Ti.  Gracch.  21 ;  Val.  Max.  vi. 
4,  extern.  1.) 

With  the  booty  obtained  in  Spain,  Brutus 
erected  temples  and  other  public  buildings,  for 
which  the  poet  L.  Accius  wrote  inscriptions  in 
verse.  (Cic.  pro  Arch.  11 ;  Plin.  xxxvi.  4.  s.  5.  §  7; 
Val.  Max.  viii.  14.  §  2.)  The  last  time  we  hear 
of  Brutus  is  in  b.  c.  129,  when  he  served  under 
C.  Sempronius  Tuditanus  against  the  Japydes,  and 
by  his  military  skill  gained  a  victory  for  the  consul. 
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and  thereby  repaired  the  losses  which  the  latter 
had  sustained  at  the  commencement  of  the  cam¬ 
paign.  (Liv.  Epit.  59.) 

Brutus  was  a  patron  of  the  poet  L.  Accius,  and 
for  the  times  was  well  versed  in  Greek  and  Roman 
literature ;  he  was  also  not  deficient  in  oratorical 
talent.  (Cic.  Brut.  28.)  We  learn  from  Cicero 
(de  Am.  2),  that  he  was  augur.  The  Clodia  men¬ 
tioned  by  Cicero  in  a  letter  to  Atticus  (xii.  22), 
whom  Orelli  supposes  to  be  the  mother  of  this 
Brutus,  was  in  all  probability  his  wife,  and  the 
mother  of  the  consul  of  b.  c.  77.  [No.  16.]  (Dru- 
mann,  l.  c. ) 

16.  1).  Junius  D.  f.  M.  n.  Brutus,  son  of  the 
preceding,  distinguished  himself  by  his  opposition 
to  Saturninus  in  B.  c.  100.  (Cic.  pro  Rabir.  perd. 
7.)  He  belonged  to  the  aristocratical  party,  and 
is  alluded  to  as  one  of  the  aristocrats  in  the  oration 
which  Sallust  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Lepidus 
against  Sulla.  (Sail.  Hist.  i.  p.  937,  ed.  Cortius.) 
He  was  consul  in  b.  c.  77,  with  Mamercus  Le¬ 
pidus  (Cic.  Brut.  47),  and  in  74  became  security 
for  P.  Junius  before  Verres,  the  praetor  urbanus. 
(Cic.  Verr.  i.  55,  57.)  He  was  well  acquainted 
with  Greek  and  Roman  literature.  (Cic.  Brut.  1.  c .) 
His  wife  Sempronia  was  a  well-educated,  but  li¬ 
centious  woman,  who  carried  on  an  intrigue  with 
Catiline ;  she  received  the  ambassadors  of  the 
Allobroges  in  her  husband’s  house  in  63,  when  he 
was  absent  from  Rome.  (Sail.  Cat.  40.)  We 
have  no  doubt  that  the  preceding  D.  Brutus  is  the 
person  meant  in  this  passage  of  Sallust,  and  not 
D.  Brutus  Albinus,  one  of  Caesar’s  assassins  [No. 
17],  as  some  modern  writers  suppose,  since  the 
latter  is  called  an  adolescens  by  Caesar  ( B .  G.  iii. 
11)  in  56,  and  therefore  not  likely  to  have  had 
Sempronia  as  his  wife  in  63  ;  and  because  we 
know  that  Paulla  Valeria  was  to  marry  Brutus 
Albinus  in  50.  (Caelius,  ad  Fam.  viii.  7.) 

17.  D.  Junius  Brutus  Albinus,  one  of  Cae¬ 
sar’s  assassins,  who  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  more  celebrated  M.  Junius  Brutus,  was  in  all 
probability  the  son  of  No.  16  and  of  Sempronia, 
as  we  know  that  they  had  children  (Sail.  Cat.  25), 
and  the  praenoinen  is  the  same.  This  I).  Brutus 
was  adopted  by  A.  Postumius  Albinus,  who  was 
consul  b.  c.  99  [Albinus,  No.  22],  whence  he  is 
called  Brutus  Albinus ;  and  this  adoption  is  com¬ 
memorated  on  a  coin  of  D.  Brutus  figured  on  p.  93. 
(Plut.  Caes.  64,  &c.,  Ant.  1 1 ;  Dion  Cass.  xliv.  14.) 
We  first  read  of  him  as  serving  under  Caesar  in 
Gaul  when  he  was  still  a  young  man.  Caesar 
gave  him  the  command  of  the  fleet  which  was  sent 
to  attack  the  Veneti  in  b.  c.  56.  (Caes.  B.  G.  iii. 
1 1 ;  Dion  Cass,  xxxix.  40-42.)  He  seems  to  have 
continued  in  Gaul  till  almost  the  close  of  the  war,  but 
his  name  does  not  occur  frequently,  as  he  did  not 
hold  the  rank  of  legatus.  He  served  against 
Vercingetorix  in  52  (Caes.  B.  G.  vii.  9),  and  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  returned  to  Rome  in  50,  when  he 
married  Paulla  Valeria.  (Cael.  ad  Fam.  viii.  7.) 
On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  year  (49),  he  was  recalled  to  active  service, 
and  was  placed  by  Caesar  over  the  fleet  which 
was  to  besiege  Massilia.  D.  Brutus,  though  in¬ 
ferior  in  the  number  of  his  ships,  gained  a  vic¬ 
tory  over  the  enemy,  and  at  length  obtained  pos¬ 
session  of  Massilia.  (Caes.  B.  C.  i.  36,  56,  &c., 
ii.  3-22  ;  Dion  Cass.  xli.  19-22.)  After  this,  he 
had  the  command  of  Further  Gaul  entrusted  to 
him,  where  he  gained  a  victory  over  the  Bellovaci ; 
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and  so  highly  was  he  esteemed  by  Caesar,  that  on 
his  return  from  Spain  through  Italy,  in  45,  Caesar 
conferred  upon  him  the  honour  of  riding  in  his 
carriage  along  with  Antony  and  his  nephew,  the 
young  Octavius.  (Plut.  Ant.  11.)  Caesar  gave 
him  still  more  substantial  marks  of  his  favour,  by 
promising  him  the  government  of  Cisalpine  Gaul, 
with  the  praetorship  for  44  and  the  consulship  for 
42.  In  Caesar’s  will,  read  after  his  death,  it  was 
found  that  D.  Brutus  had  been  made  one  of  his 
heirs  in  the  second  degree ;  and  so  entirely  did 
he  possess  the  confidence  of  Caesar,  that  the  other 
murderers  sent  him  to  conduct  their  victim  to  the 
senate-house  on  the  day  of  the  assassination.  The 
motives  which  induced  D.  Brutus  to  take  part  iu 
the  conspiracy  against  his  friend  and  benefactor 
are  not  stated ;  but  he  could  have  no  excuse  for 
his  crime ;  and  among  the  instances  of  base  ingra¬ 
titude  shewn  on  the  ides  of  March,  none  was  so 
foul  and  black  as  that  of  D.  Brutus.  (Liv.  Epit. 
114,  116  ;  Dion  Cass.  xliv.  14,  18,  35  ;  Appian, 
B.  C.  ii.  48,  111,  113,  143,  iii.  98;  Suet.  Caes.  81, 
83;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  56.) 

After  Caesar’s  death  (44),  D.  Brutus  went  into 
his  province  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  when  Antony 
obtained  from  the  people  a  grant  of  this  province, 
Brutus  refused  to  surrender  it  to  him.  His  con¬ 
duct  was  warmly  praised  by  Cicero  and  the  sena¬ 
torial  party ;  but  so  little  was  he  prepared  to  re¬ 
sist  Antony,  that  when  the  latter  crossed  the 
Rubicon  towards  the  close  of  the  year,  D.  Brutus 
dared  not  meet  him  in  the  field,  but  threw  him¬ 
self  into  Mutina,  which  was  forthwith  besieged 
by  Antony.  In  this  town  he  continued  till 
April  in  the  following  year  (43),  when  the  siege 
was  raised  by  the  consuls  Hirtius  and  Pansa,  who 
were  accompanied  by  Octavianus.  Antony  was 
defeated,  and  fled  across  the  Alps ;  and  as  Hirtius 
and  Pansa  had  fallen  in  the  battle,  the  command 
devolved  upon  D.  Brutus,  since  the  senate  was  un¬ 
willing  to  entrust  Octavianus  with  any  further 
power.  He  was  not,  however,  in  a  condition  to 
follow  up  his  victory  against  Antony,  who  mean¬ 
time  had  collected  a  large  army  north  of  the  Alps, 
and  was  preparing  to  march  again  into  Italy. 
Octavianus  also  had  obtained  the  consulship,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  ill-will  of  the  senate,  and  had 
procured  the  enactment  of  the  lex  Pedia,  by  which 
the  murderers  of  Caesar  were  outlawed,  and  the 
execution  of  the  sentence  entrusted  to  himself. 
D.  Brutus  was  now  in  a  dangerous  position.  An¬ 
tony  was  marching  against  him  from  the  north, 
Octavianus  from  the  south  ;  his  own  troops  could 
not  be  depended  upon,  and  L.  Plancus  had  already 
deserted  him  and  gone  over  to  Antony  with  three 
legions.  He  therefore  determined  to  cross  over  to 
M.  Brutus  in  Macedonia  ;  but  his  soldiers  deserted 
him  on  the  march,  and  he  was  betrayed  by  Camil- 
lus,  a  Gaulish  chief,  upon  whom  he  had  formerly 
conferred  some  favours,  and  put  to  death,  by  order 
of  Antony,  by  one  Capenus,  a  Sequanan,  B.  c.  43. 
(Cicero’s  Letters  and  Philippics;  Liv.  Epit.  117- 
120;  Dion  Cass.  xlv.  9,  14,  xlvi.  35,  &c.,  53; 
Appian,  B.  C.  iii.  74,  81 , 97,  98 ;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  64.) 

18.  M.  Junius  Brutus,  praetor  in  E.  c.  88, 
was  sent  with  his  colleague  Servilius  by  the  se¬ 
nate,  at  the  request  of  Marius,  to  command  Sulla, 
who  was  then  at  Nola,  not  to  advance  nearer 
Rome.  (Plut.  Sull.  9.)  On  Sulla’s  arrival  at  Rome, 
Brutus  was  proscribed  with  ten  other  senators. 
(Appian,  B.  C.  i.  60.)  lie  subsequently  served 
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:  under  Cn.  Papirius  Carbo,  the  consul,  B.  c.  82,  and 
i  was  sent  by  him  in  a  fishing-boat  to  Lilybaetim ; 
but  finding  himself  surrounded  by  Pompey’s  fleet, 
he  put  an  end  to  his  own  life,  that  he  might  not 
fall  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  (Liv.  Epit.  89.) 
:  Cicero,  in  a  letter  to  Atticus  (ix.  14),  mentions  a 
|  report,  that  Caesar  intended  to  revenge  the  death 
of  M.  Brutus  and  Carbo,  and  of  all  those  who  had 
:been  put  to  death  by  Sulla  with  the  assistance 
1  of  Pompey.  This  M.  Junius  Brutus  is  not  to  be 
confounded,  as  he  often  is,  with  L.  Junius  Brutus 
>  Damasippus,  praetor  in  82  [No.  19],  whose  sur- 
:  name  we  know  from  Livy  (Epit.  86)  to  have  been 
Lucius;  nor  with  M.  Junius  Brutus  [No.  20],  the 
I  father  of  the  so-called  tyrannicide. 

119.  L.  Junius  Brutus  Damasippus,  an  active 
and  unprincipled  partizan  of  Marius.  The  younger 
Marius,  reduced  to  despair  by  the  blockade  of 
-  Praeneste  (b.  c.  82),  came  to  the  resolution  that 
his  greatest  enemies  should  not  survive  him.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  he  managed  to  despatch  a  letter  to  L. 
Brutus,  who  was  then  praetor  urbanus  at  Rome, 
desiring  him  to  summon  the  senate  upon  some 
false  pretext,  and  to  procure  the  assassination  of 
P.  Antistius,  of  C.  Papirius  Carbo,  L.  Domitius, 
and  Scaevola,  the  pontifex  maximus.  The  cruel 
and  treacherous  order  was  too  well  obeyed,  and 
the  dead  bodies  of  the  murdered  senators  were 
thrown  unburied  into  the  Tiber.  (Appian,  B.  C. 
i.  88 ;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  26.) 

In  the  same  year  L.  Brutus  made  an  ineffectual 
;?  attempt  to  relieve  Praeneste  :  the  consul  of  Cn.  Pa- 
i  pirius  Carbo,  despairing  of  success,  fled  to  Africa  ; 

;  but  L.  Brutus,  with  others  of  his  party,  advanced 
j  towards  Rome,  and  were  defeated  by  Sulla.  L. 
i|  Brutus  was  taken  prisoner  in  the  battle,  and  was 
:  put  to  death  by  Sulla.  (Appian,  B.  C.  i.  92,  93  ; 
I  Sail.  Cat.  51  ;  Dion  Cass.  Frag.  135,  p.  54,  ed. 

:  Reimar.) 

Some  confusion  has  arisen  from  the  circumstance 
I  that  the  subject  of  this  article  is  sometimes  spoken 
i  of  with  the  cognomen  Damasippus,  and  sometimes 
with  that  of  Brutus.  (Duker,  ad  Flor.  iii.  21. 
p.  685.)  He  appears  now  as  L.  Damasippus,  and 
now  as  Junius  Brutus.  Perhaps  he  was  adopted  by 
one  of  the  Licinii,  for  the  cognomen  Damasippus 
belonged  to  the  Licinian  gens  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  vii. 
23);  and  an  adoptive  name,  in  reference  to  the 
original  name,  was  often  alternative,  not  cumula¬ 
tive.  The  same  person  may  have  been  L.  Junius 
Brutus  and  L.  Licinius  Damasippus. 

20.  M.  Junius  Brutus,  the  father  of  the  so- 
called  tyrannicide  [No.  21]  is  described  by  Cicero 
as  well  skilled  in  public  and  private  law ;  but  he 
will  not  allow  him  to  be  numbered  in  the  rank  of 
orators.  (Cic.  Brut.  36.)  He  was  tribune  B.  c.  83 
(Cic.  pro  Quint.  20)  ;  and  the  M.  Brutus  who  is 
spoken  of  with  some  asperity  by  Cicero  for  hav¬ 
ing  made  an  impious  attempt  to  colonize  Capua 
( de  Leg.  Agr.  ii.  33,  34,  36),  in  opposition  to  omens 
and  auspices,  and  who  is  said,  like  all  who  shared 
in  that  enterprise,  to  have  perished  miserably,  is 
supposed  by  Ernesti  ( Clav ,  Cic.)  after  Mazochius 
( Amphitheat .  Camp.  p.  9  ;  Poleni,  Thes.  Supp.  v. 
217)  to  have  been  the  pater  interfedoris.  He  no 
doubt  made  this  attempt  in  his  tribunate. 

M.  Brutus  married  Servilia,  who  was  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of.  Q.  Servilius  and  of  Livia,  the  sister  of  Dru- 
sus,  and  thus  was  half-sister  of  Cato  of  Utica  by 
the  mother’s  side.  Another  Servilia,  her  sister, 
was  the  wife  of  Lucullus.  The  Q.  Servilius  Caepio, 
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who  afterwards  adopted  her  son,  was  her  brother. 
She  traced  her  descent  from  Servilius  Ahala,  the 
assassin  of  Sp.  Maelius.  (Plut.  Brut.  1.)  This 
asserted  descent  explains  the  pronoun  vester  in  the 
masculine  gender  in  a  passage  of  Cicero’s  Orator 
(c.  45),  which  was  addressed  to  the  younger  Brutus : 
“  Quomodo  enim  vester  axilla  ala  factus  est,  nisi 
fuga  literae  vastioris.”  It  is  in  reference  to  this 
descent  that  we  find  the  head  of  Servilius  Ahala 
on  the  coins  of  the  so-called  tyrannicide :  one  is 
figured  on  p.  83.  Servilia  was  a  woman  of  great 
ability,  and  had  much  influence  with  Cato,  who 
became  the  father-in-law  of  her  son. 

Brutus,  besides  his  well-known  son,  had  two 
daughters  by  Servilia,  one  of  whom  was  married 
to  M.  Lepidus,  the  triumvir  (Veil.  Pat.  ii.  88  ; 
compare  Cic.  ad  Fam.  xii.  2),  and  the  other  to  C. 
Cassius.  The  name,  other  than  Junia,  of  the  for¬ 
mer,  is  not  known.  Asconius,  in  his  commentary 
on  the  speech  pro  Milone,  mentions  Cornelia,  cujus 
castitas  pro  eocemplo  habita  est,  as  the  wife  of  Lepi¬ 
dus  ;  but  perhaps  Lepidus  was  married  twice,  as  a 
daughter  of  Brutus  could  not  have  borne  the 
family-name  Cornelia.  The  wife  of  Cassius  was 
named  Tertia,  or,  by  way  of  endearment,  Tertulla. 
Some  have  supposed,  without  reason,  that  Brutus 
had  but  one  daughter,  Tertia  Junia,  who  was  mar¬ 
ried  successively  to  Lepidus  and  Cassius  ;  and 
Lipsius  (cited  Orelli,  Onomast.  Cic.  s.  v.  Tertia) 
erroneously  (see  ad  Att.  xiv.  20)  makes  Tertia  the 
daughter  of  Servilia  by  her  second  husband. 

There  is  much  reason  to  suspect  that  Servilia 
intrigued  with  Caesar  (Plut.  Brut.  5),  who  is  said 
to  have  believed  his  assassin  to  have  been  his 
own  son  ;  but  this  cannot  have  been,  for  Caesar  was 
only  fifteen  years  older  than  the  younger  Brutus. 
Scandal  went  so  far  as  to  assert,  that  Tertia,  like 
her  mother,  was  one  of  Caesar’s  mistresses ;  and 
Suetonius  ( Goes .  30)  has  preserved  a  double  entendre 
of  Cicero  in  allusion  to  Servilia’s  supposed  conni¬ 
vance  at  her  daughter’s  shame.  This  anecdote  re¬ 
fers  to  a  time  subsequent  to  the  death  of  the  elder 
Brutus.  The  death  of  Tertia,  a.  d.  22,  when  she 
must  have  been  very  old,  is  recorded  by  Tacitus 
{Ann.  iii.  76),  who  states  that  the  images  of  twenty 
of  the  noblest  families  graced  her  funeral ;  “  sed 
praefulgebant  Cassius  atque  Brutus,  eo  ipso,  quod 
effigies  eorum  non  visebantur.” 

The  knowledge  of  these  family  connexions  gives 
additional  interest  to  the  history  of  the  times. 
Though  the  reputed  dishonour  of  his  wife  did  not 
prevent  the  father  from,  actively  espousing  the  poli¬ 
tical  party  to  which  Caesar  belonged.,  yet  it  is  pos¬ 
sible,  but  not  very  probable,  that  the  rumour  of 
Caesar’s  amours  with  a  mother  and  a  sister  may 
after  wards  have  deepened  the  hostility  of  the  son. 

When  Lepidus,  B.  c.  77,  endeavoured  to  succeed 
to  the  leadership  which  had  become  vacant  by  the 
death  of  Sulla,  Brutus  was  placed  in  command  of 
the  forces  in  Cisalpine  Gaul ;  and,  at  Mutina,  he 
for  some  time  withstood  the  attack  of  Pompey’s 
hitherto  victorious  army ;  but,  at  length,  either 
finding  himself  in  danger  of  being  betrayed,  or 
voluntarily  determining  to  change  sides,  he  put 
himself  and  his  troops  in  the  power  of  Pompey,  on  - 
the  understanding  that  their  lives  should  be  spared, 
and,  sending  a  few  horsemen  before  him,  retired  to 
the  small  town  of  Rhegium  near  the  Padus.  There, 
on  the  next  day,  he  was  slain  by  one  Geminius, 
who  was  sent  by  Pompey  for  that  purpose.  Pom¬ 
pey  (who  had  forwarded  despatches  on  successive 
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days  to  the  senate  to  announce  first  the  surrender 
and  then  the  death  of  Brutus)  was  much  and  justly 
blamed  for  this  cruel  and  perfidious  act.  (Plut. 
Pomp.  16;  Appian,  B.  C.  ii.  Ill  ;  Liv.  Epit. 
90.) 

21.  M.  Junius  Brutus,  the  son  of  No.  20,  by 
Servilia,  was  bom  in  the  autumn  of  b.  c.  85.  He 
was  subsequently  adopted  by  his  uncle  Q.  Servilius 
Caepio,  which  must  have  happened  before  B.  c. 
59,  and  hence  he  is  sometimes  called  Caepio  or  Q. 
Caepio  Brutus,  especially  in  public  documents,  on 
coins,  and  inscriptions.  (On  the  coin  annexed  the 


inscription  on  the  reverse  is  Caepio  Brutus  Pro- 
cos.)  He  lost  his  father  at  the  early  age  of  eight 
years,  but  his  mother,  Servilia,  assisted  by  her  two 
brothers,  continued  to  conduct  his  education  with 
the  utmost  care,  and  he  acquired  an  extraordinary 
love  for  learning,  which  he  never  lost  in  after-life. 
M.  Porcius  Cato  became  his  great  political  model, 
though  in  his  moral  conduct  he  did  not  follow  his 
example.  In  59,  when  J.  Caesar  was  consul  and 
had  to  silence  some  young  and  vehement  republi¬ 
cans,  L.  Vettius  on  the  instigation  of  the  tribune, 
P.  Vatinius,  denounced  Brutus  as  an  accomplice  in 
a  conspiracy  against  Pompey’s  life  ;  but  as  it 
was  well  known  that  Brutus  was  perfectly  in¬ 
nocent,  Caesar  put  a  stop  to  the  prosecution.  When 
it  was  thought  necessary  in  58  to  remove  from 
Rome  some  of  the  leading  republicans,  Cato  was 
sent  to  Cyprus,  and  Brutus  accompanied  him. 
After  his  return  to  Rome,  Brutus  seems  for  some 
years  to  have  taken  no  part  in  public  proceedings, 
and  not  to  have  attached  himself  to  any  party.  In 
53  he  followed  Appius  Claudius,  whose  daughter 
Claudia  he  had  married,  to  Cilicia,  where  he  did 
not  indeed,  like  his  father-in-law,  plunder  the  pro¬ 
vincials,  but  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to 
lend  out  money  at  an  exorbitant  rate  of  interest. 
He  probably  did  not  return  to  Rome  till  51. 
During  his  absence  Cicero  had  defended  Milo,  and 
Brutus  also  now  wrote  a  speech,  in  which  he  en¬ 
deavoured  to  show  that  Milo  not  onty  deserved  no 
punishment,  but  ought  to  be  rewarded  for  having 
murdered  Clodius.  This  circumstance,  together 
with  Cicero’s  becoming  the  successor  of  Appius 
Claudius  in  Cilicia,  brought  about  a  sort  of  con¬ 
nexion  between  Cicero  and  Brutus,  though  each 
disliked  the  sentiments  of  the  other.  Cicero, 
when  in  Cilicia,  took  care  that  the  money  which 
Brutus  had  lent  was  repaid  him,  but  at  the  same 
time  endeavoured  to  prevent  his  transgressing  the 
laws  of  usury,  at  which  Brutus,  who  did  not  re¬ 
ceive  as  high  a  percentage  as  he  had  expected, 
appears  to  have  been  greatly  offended.  In  50 
Brutus  defended  Appius  Claudius,  against  whom 
two  serious  charges  were  brought,  and  succeeded 
in  getting  him  acquitted. 

When  the  civil  war  broke  out  in  49  between  Cae¬ 
sar  and  Pompey,  it  was  believed  that  Brutus  would 
join  the  party  of  Caesar ;  but  Brutus,  who  saw  in 
Pompey  the  champion  of  the  aristocracy,  suppressed 
his  personal  feelings  towards  the  murderer  of  his  fa- 
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ther,  and  followed  the  example  of  Cato,  who  de¬ 
clared  for  Pompey.  Brutus,  however,  did  not 
accompany  Cato,  but  went  with  P.  Sextius  to 
Cilicia,  probably  to  arrange  matters  with  his 
debtors  in  Asia,  and  to  make  preparations  for  the 
war.  In  48,  he  distinguished  himself  in  the  en¬ 
gagements  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dyrrhachium, 
and  Pompey  treated  him  with  great  distinction. 
In  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  Caesar  gave  orders  not 
to  kill  Brutus,  probably  for  the  sake  of  Servilia, 
who  implored  Caesar  to  spare  him.  (Plut.  Brut.  5.) 
After  the  battle,  Brutus  escaped  to  Larissa,  but  did 
not  follow  Pompey  any  further.  Here  he  wrote 
a  letter  to  Caesar  soliciting  his  pardon,  which  was 
generously  granted  by  the  conqueror,  who  even 
invited  Brutus  to  come  to  him.  Brutus  obeyed, 
and,  if  we  may  believe  Plutarch  {Brut.  6),  he  in¬ 
formed  Caesar  of  Pompey ’s  flight  to  Egypt.  As 
Caesar  did  not  require  Brutus  to  fight  against  his 
former  friends,  he  withdrew  from  the  war,  and 
spent  his  time  either  in  Greece  or  at  Rome  in  his 
favourite  literary  pursuits.  He  did  not  join  Cae¬ 
sar  again  till  the  autumn  of  47  at  Nicaea  in  Bithy- 
nia,  on  which  occasion  he  endeavoured  to  interfere 
with  the  conqueror  on  behalf  of  a  friend  of  kingDeio- 
tarus,  but  Caesar  refused  to  comply  with  the  request. 
In  the  year  following  Brutus  was  made  governor 
of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  though  he  had  been  neither 
praetor  nor  consul  ;  and  he  continued  to  serve  the 
dictator  Caesar,  although  the  latter  was  making  war 
against  Brutus’s  own  relatives  in  Africa.  The 
provincials  in  Cisalpine  Gaul  were  delighted  with 
the  mild  treatment  and  justice  of  Brutus,  whom 
they  honoured  with  public  monuments  :  Caesar 
too  afterwards  testified  his  satisfaction  with  his 
administration.  As  his  province  was  far  from  the 
scene  of  war,  Brutus  as  usual  devoted  his  time  to 
study.  At  this  time,  Cicero  made  him  one  of  the 
speakers  in  the  treatise  which  bears  the  name 
of  Brutus,  and  in  46  he  dedicated  to  him  his 
Orator.  In  45,  Brutus  was  succeeded  in  his  pro¬ 
vince  by  C.  Vibius  Pansa,  but  did  not  go  to  Rome 
immediately.  Before  his  return,  he  published  his 
eulogy  on  Cato,  in  which  Cicero  found  sentiments 
that  hurt  his  vanity,  as  his  suppression  of  the  con¬ 
spiracy  of  Catiline  was  not  spoken  of  in  the  terms 
he  would  have  liked.  Accordingly,  upon  the  ar-  . 
rival  of  Brutus  at  one  of  his  country-seats  near 
Rome,  a  certain  degree  of  coldness  and  want  of 
confidence  existed  between  the  two,  although  they 
wrote  letters  to  each  other,  and  Cicero,  on  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  Atticus,  even  dedicated  to  him  his  work 
De  Finibus.  About  this  time,  Brutus  divorced 
Claudia,  apparently  for  no  other  reason  than  that 
he  wished  to  marry  Portia,  the  daughter  of  Cato. 
After  the  close  of  Caesar’s  war  in  Spain,  Brutus 
went  from  Rome  to  meet  him,  and,  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  August,  returned  to  the  city  with  him. 

In  44  Brutus  was  praetor  urbanus,  and  C.  Cassius, 
who  had  been  disappointed  in  his  hope  of  obtain¬ 
ing  the  praetorship,  was  as  much  enraged  against 
Brutus  as  against  the  dictator.  Caesar  promised 
Brutus  the  province  of  Macedonia,  and  also  held 
out  to  him  hopes  of  the  consulship.  Up  to  this 
time  Brutus  had  bomc  Caesar’s  dictatorship  with¬ 
out  expressing  the  least  displeasure  ;  he  had  served 
the  dictator  and  paid  homage  to  him,  nor  had  he 
thought  it  contrary  to  his  republican  principles  to 
accept  favours  and  offices  from  him.  His  change 
of  mind  which  took  place  at  this  time  was  not  the 
result  of  his  reflections  or  principles,  but  of  the 
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influence  which  Cassius  exercised  over  him.  He 
was  persuaded  by  Cassius  to  join  the  conspirators 
who  murdered  Caesar  on  the  15th  of  March,  44. 
After  the  deed  was  perpetrated  he  went  to  the 
forum  to  address  the  people,  but  found  no  favour. 
The  senate,  indeed,  pardoned  the  murderers,  but 
this  was  only  a  farce  played  by  M.  Antony  to  ob¬ 
tain  their  sanction  of  the  Julian  laws.  The  mur¬ 
derers  then  assembled  the  people  on  the  capitol, 
and  Brutus  in  his  speech  promised  that  they  should 
receive  all  that  Caesar  had  destined  for  them.  All 
parties  were  apparently  reconciled.  But  the 
arrangements  which  Antony  made  for  the  funeral 
of  Caesar,  and  in  consequence  of  which  the  people 
imade  an  assault  upon  the  houses  of  the  conspira¬ 
tors,  shewed  them  clearly  the  intentions  of  Antony. 
Brutus  withdrew  into  the  country,  and  during  his 
istay  there  he  gave,  in  the  month  of  July,  most 
splendid  Ludi  Apollinares,  hoping  thereby  to  turn 
the  disposition  of  the  people  in  his  favour.  But 
:in  this  he  was  disappointed,  and  as  Antony  as¬ 
sumed  a  threatening  position,  he  sailed  in  Sep¬ 
tember  to  Athens  with  the  intention  of  taking 
^possession  of  the  province  of  Macedonia,  which 
Caesar  had  assigned  him,  and  of  repelling  force  by 
force.  After  staying  at  Athens  a  short  time  in 
the  company  of  philosophers  and  several  young 
Romans  who  attached  themselves  to  his  cause,  and 
after  receiving  a  very  large  sum  of  money  from  the 
ilquaestor  M.  Appuleius,  who  brought  it  from 
.Asia,  Brutus  intended  to  proceed  to  Macedonia. 
But  the  senate  had  now  assigned  this  province  to 
Antony,  who,  however,  towards  the  end  of  the 
year,  transferred  it  to  his  brother,  the  praetor  C. 
Antonius.  Before,  however,  the  latter  arrived, 
(Brutus,  who  had  been  joined  by  the  scattered 
(troops  of  Pompey,  marched  into  Macedonia,  where 
.he  was  received  by  Q.  Hortensius,  the  son  of  the 
orator,  as  his  legitimate  successor.  Brutus  found 
an  abundance  of  arms,  and  the  troops  stationed  in 
Ulyricum,  as  well  as  several  other  legions,  joined 
him.  C.  Antonius,  who  also  arrived  in  the  mean¬ 
time,  was  unable  to  advance  beyond  the  coast  of 
Illyricum,  and  at  the  beginning  of  43  was  besieged 
in  Apollonia  and  compelled  to  surrender.  Brutus 
disregarded  all  the  decrees  of  the  senate,  and  re¬ 
solved  to  act  for  himself.  While  Octavianus  in 
the  month  of  August  43  obtained  the  condemnation 
of  Caesar’s  murderers,  Brutus  was  engaged  in  a 
war  against  some  Thracian  tribes  to  procure  money 
for  himself  and  booty  for  his  soldiers.  About  this 
time  he  assumed  the  title  imperator,  which,  to¬ 
gether  with  his  portrait,  appear  on  many  of  his 
coins.  The  things  which  were  going  on  mean¬ 
time  in  Italy  seemed  to  affect  neither  Brutus  nor 
Cassius,  but  after  the  triumvirate  was  establish¬ 
ed,  Brutus  began  to  prepare  for  war.  Instead, 
however,  of  endeavouring  to  prevent  the  enemy 
irom  landing  on  the  coast  of  the  Ionian  sea,  Brutus 
and  Cassius  separated  their  forces  and  ravaged 
Rhodes  and  Lycia.  Loaded  with  booty,  Brutus 
and  Cassius  met  again  at  Sardis  in  the  beginning 
af  42,  but  it  was  only  the  fear  of  the  triumvirs 
.hat  prevented  them  from  falling  out  with  each 
Jther.  Their  carelessness  was  indeed  so  great, 
.hat  only  a  small  fleet  was  sent  to  the  Ionian  sea 
mder  the  command  of  Statius  Murcus.  Before 
eaving  Asia,  Brutus  had  a  dream  which  foreboded 
ais  ruin  at  Philippi,  and  in  the  autumn  of  42  the 
aattle  of  Philippi  was  fought.  In  the  first  engage¬ 
ment  Brutus  conquered  the  army  of  Octavianus, 
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while  Cassius  was  defeated  by  Antony.  But  in  a 
second  battle,  about  twenty  days  later,  Brutus 
was  defeated  and  fell  upon  his  own  sword. 

From  his  first  visit  to  Asia,  Brutus  appears  as 
a  man  of  considerable  wealth,  and  he  afterwards 
increased  it  by  lending  money  upon  interest.  He 
possessed  an  extraordinary  memory  and  a  still  more 
extraordinary  imagination,  which  led  him  into 
superstitions  differing  only  from  those  of  the  multi¬ 
tude  by  a  strange  admixture  of  philosophy.  He  was 
deficient  in  knowledge  of  mankind  and  the  world, 
whence  he  was  never  able  to  foresee  the  course  of 
things,  and  was  ever  surprised  at  the  results.  Hence 
also  his  want  of  independent  judgment.  The  quan¬ 
tity  of  his  varied  knowledge,  which  he  had  acquired 
by  extensive  reading  and  his  intercourse  with  philo¬ 
sophers^  was  beyond  his  control,  and  was  rather  an 
encumberance  to  him  than  anything  else.  Nothing 
had  such  charms  for  him  as  study,  which  he  prose¬ 
cuted  by  day  and  night,  at  home  and  abroad.  He 
made  abridgements  of  the  historical  works  of  C.  Fan- 
nius  and  Caelius  Antipater,  and  on  the  eve  of  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  PharSalus  he  is  said  to  have  been  engaged  in 
making  an  abridgement  of  Polybius.  He  also  wrote 
several  philosophical  treatises,  among  which  we  have 
mention  of  those  On  Duties,  On  Patience,  and  On 
Virtue.  The  best  of  his  literary  productions,  how¬ 
ever,  appear  to  have  been  his  orations,,  though 
they  are  censured  as  having  been  too  dry  and 
serious,  and  deficient  in  animation.  Nothing  would 
enable  us  so  much  to  form  a  clear  notion  of  his 
character  as  his  letters,  but  we  unfortunately  pos¬ 
sess  only  a  few  (among  those  of  Cicero),  the 
authenticity  of  which  is  acknowledged,  and  a  few 
passages  of  others  quoted  by  Plutarch.  {Brut.  2, 
22,  Cic.  45.)  Even  in  the  time  of  Plutarch  {Brut. 
53)  there  seem  to  have  existed  forged  letters  of 
Brutus ;  and  the  two  books  of  “  Epistolae  ad  Bru- 
tum,”  usually  printed  among  the  works  of  Cicero, 
are  unquestionably  the  fabrications  of  a  later  time. 
The  name  of  Brutus,  his  fatal  deed,  his  fortunes 
and  personal  character,  offered  great  temptations 
for  the  forgery  of  such  documents  ;  but  these  let¬ 
ters  contain  gross  blunders  in  history  and  chrono¬ 
logy,  to  which  attention  was  first  drawn  by  Erasmus 
of  Rotterdam.  {Epist.  i.  1.)  Brutus  is  also  said  to 
have  attempted  to  write  poetry,  which  does  not 
seem  to  have  possessed  much  merit.  (Cicero,  in 
the  passages  collected  in  Orelli’s  Onomast.  Tull.  ii. 
pp;  319 — 324  ;  Plut.  Life  of  Brutus;  Appian,  B.  C. 
ii.  11 — iv.  132  ;  Dion  Cass.  lib.  xli. — xlviii.  Re¬ 
specting  his  oratory  and  the  extant  fragments  of 
it,  see  Meyer,  Or  at.  Rom.  Fragm.  p.  443,  &c.,  2nd 
edit.  ;  comp.  Weichert,  Poet.  Lat.  Reliq.  p.  125  ; 
Drumann,  Gesch.  Roms ,  iv.  pp.  18 — 44.) 

BRYAXIS  (Bpiia£is),  an  Athenian  statuary  in 
stone  and  metal,  cast  a  bronze  statue  of  Seleucus, 
king  of  Syria  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiv.  8.  s.  19),  and, 
together  with  Scopas,  Timotheus,  and  Leochares, 
adorned  the  Mausoleum  with  bas-reliefs.  (Plin. 
H.  N.  xxxvi.  5.  s.  4.)  He  must  have  lived  accord¬ 
ingly  b.  c.  372- — 312.  (Sillig.  Catal.  Art.  s.  v.) 
Besides  the  two  works  above  mentioned,  Bryaxis 
executed  five  colossal  statues  at  Rhodes  (Plin. 
H.  N.  xxxiv.  7.  s.  1 8),  an  Asclepios  {H.  N.  xxxiv. 

8.  s.  19)$  a  Liber,  father  of  Cnidus  {H.  N.  xxxvi. 
5),  and  a  statue  of  Pasiphae.  (Tatian.  ad  Graec. 
54.)  If  we  believe  Clemens  Alexandrinus  {Protr. 
p.  30,  c.)>  Bryaxis  attained  so  high  a  degree  of  per¬ 
fection,  that  two  statues  of  his  were  ascribed  by 
some  to  Phidias.  [W.  I.} 
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BRYE'NNIUS,  JOSE'PHUS  (’I ccarjcp  B pv4v-  I 

nos),  a  Greek  priest  and  eloquent  preacher,  died 
between  A.  D.  1431  and  1438.  He  is  the  author 
of  a  great  number  of  treatises  on  religious  subjects, 
as  well  as  of  several  letters  to  distinguished  persons 
of  his  time  respecting  theological  and  ecclesiastical 
matters.  His  works  were  first  published  under  the 
title  “’I oourjcf)  povaxov  rov  B pvevv'iov  ra  evpeder to. 
Sl  e7nq.eA.etas  Bvyeviov,  Aianovov  r rjs  BooXyapeizs, 
rjSr]  to  irpcorov  tvttois  (Kbodevra,'"  three  volumes, 
8vo.  Leipzig,  1768 — 1784.  This  edition  contains 
only  the  Greek  text.  Eugenius,  diaconus  in  Bul¬ 
garia,  was  in  possession  of  a  fine  manuscript  of  the 
works  of  Bryennius,  and  he  is  the  author  of  a  life 
of  Bryennius  contained  in  the  preface  to  the  Leip¬ 
zig  edition.  The  works  of  Bryennius  were  known 
and  published  in  extracts  long  before  the  complete 
edition  of  them  appeared.  Leo  Allatius  refers  to, 
and  gives  extracts  from,  several  of  his  treatises, 
such  as  “  Orationes  II  de  Futuro  Judicio  et  Sem- 
piterna  Beatitudine,”  in  which  the  author  main¬ 
tained  peculiar  views  respecting  purgatory  ;  “  Ora- 
tio  de  Sancta  Trinitate “  Oratio  de  Transfigura- 
tione  Domini “  Oratio  de  Domini  Crucifixione 
&c.  The  style  of  Bryennius  is  remarkably  pure 
for  his  time.  (Leo  Allat.  De  Libris  et  Rebus  Eccles. 
Graec.  parsi.  pp.  136, 141, 143, 237,  &c.,  31 1,  339- 
343,  De  Consensu  Utriusque  Ecclesiae,  pp.  529,  837, 
863,  &c.;  Cave,  Hist.  Liter.  Appendix,  p.  121;  Fa¬ 
bric.  Bibi.  Graec.  xi.  p.  659,  Ac.)  [W.  P.] 
BRYE'NNIUS,  MA'NUEL  (MavowjA.  B pveu- 
vlos),  a  Greek  writer  on  music,  is  probably  identi¬ 
cal  with  one  Manuel  Bryennius,  the  contemporary 
of  the  emperor  Andronicus  I.,  who  reigned  from 
1282  till  1328.  Bryennius  wrote  ' Apixonua ,  or  a 
commentary  on  the  theory  of  music,  which  is  di¬ 
vided  into  three  books,  in  the  first  of  which  he 
frequently  dwells  upon  the  theory  of  Euclid,  while 
in  the  second  and  third  books  he  has  chiefly  in 
view  that  of  Ptolemy  the  musician.  The  learned 
Meibomius  intended  to  publish  this  work,  and  to 
add  it  to  his  “  Antiquae  Musicae  Autores  Septem,” 
Amsterdam,  1652  ;  but  he  was  prevented  from  ac¬ 
complishing  his  purpose.  The  “  Harmonica”  hav¬ 
ing  attracted  the  attention  of  John  Wallis,  who 
perused  the  Oxford  MSS.,  he  published  it  in  1680 
together  with  the  “Harmonica”  of  Ptolemy  and 
some  other  ancient  musicians  ;  he  also  added  a  Latin 
translation.  The  “Harmonica”  of  both  Bryen¬ 
nius  and  Ptolemy  are  contained  in  the  third  volume 
of  Wallis’s  works,  Oxford,  1699.  (Fabric.  Bibl. 
Graec.  iii.  pp.  648,  649  ;  Labbe,  Biblioth.  Nov. 
MSS.  p.  118.)  [W.  P.j 

BRYE'NNIUS,  NICE'PIIORUS  (N ixrjcpSpos 

Bpoeruios),  the  accomplished  husband  of  Anna 
Comnena,  was  born  at  Orestias  in  Macedonia  in 
the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century  of  the  Christian 
aera.  He  was  the  son,  or  more  probably  the  ne¬ 
phew,  of  another  Nicephorus  Bryennius,  who  is  re¬ 
nowned  in  Byzantine  history  as  one  of  the  first 
generals  of  his  time,  and  who,  having  revolted 
against  the  emperor  Michael  VII.  Ducas  Parapi- 
naces,  assumed  the  imperial  title  at  Dyrrhachium 
in  1071.  Popular  opinion  was  in  favour  of  the 
usurper,  but  he  had  to  contend  with  a  third  rival, 
Nicephorus  Botaniates,  who  was  supported  by  the 
aristocracy  and  clergy,  and  who  succeeded  in  de¬ 
posing  Michael  and  in  becoming  recognized  as  em¬ 
peror  under  the  name  of  Nicephorus  III.  The 
contest  then  lay  between  Nicephorus  Botaniates 
and  Nicephorus  Bryennius,  against  whom  the  for- 
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mer  sent  an  army  commanded  by  Alexis  Comnenus, 
who  afterwards  became  emperor.  Bryennius  was 
defeated  and  made  prisoner  by  Alexis  near  Cala- 
brya  in  Thrace :  he  -was  treated  by  the  victor  with 
kindness ;  but  Basil,  the  emperor’s  minister,  order¬ 
ed  his  eyes  to  be  put  out.  His  son,  or  nephew,i' 
the  subject  of  this  article,  escaped  the  fate  of  his 
relative ;  and  no  sooner  had  Alexis  Comnenus  as¬ 
cended  the  throne  (1081),  than  the  name  of  Bry¬ 
ennius  became  conspicuous  as  the  emperor’s  most 
faithful  friend. 

Bryennius  was  not  only  distinguished  by  bodily 
beauty  and  military  talents,  but  also  by  his  learn¬ 
ing,  the  affability  of  his  manners,  and  the  wisdom 
he  shewed  in  the  privy  council  of  the  emperor.):] 
During  the  first  differences  with  the  crusaders,  he 
was  one  of  the  chief  supports  of  the  throne ;  and; 
in  order  to  reward  him  for  his  eminent  services, * 
Alexis  created  for  him  the  dignity  of  panhyperse-H 
bastos — a  title  until  then  unknown  in  the  code  of 
Byzantine  ceremonies,  and  which  gave  the  bearer 
the  rank  of  Caesar.  But  Bryennius  is  also  called 
Caesar,  and  we  must  therefore  suppose  that  this 
title  was  formally  conferred  upon  him.  The  greatest- 
mark  of  confidence,  however,  which  Alexis  bestown 
ed  upon  him  was  the  hand  of  his  daughter,  Anna 
Comnena,  with  whom  Bryennius  lived  in  happiness 
during  forty  years.  Bryennius  distinguished  him¬ 
self  in  the  war  between  Alexis  and  Bohemond' 
prince  of  Antioch,  and  negotiated  the  peace  of  1108 
to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  his  sovereign. 

Anna  Comnena  and  the  empress  Irene  tried  tc 
persuade  the  emperor  to  name  Bryennius  hi: 
successor ;  but  Alexis  would  not  deprive  his  son 
John  of  his  natural  rights.  After  the  death  o 
Alexis  in  1118,  and  the  accession  of  John,  Ann; 
and  Bryennius  conspired  against  the  young  em 
peror,  but  the  conspiracy  failed.  [Anna  Comnena. 
The  cause  of  its  failure  was  the  refusal  of  Bryen 
nius  to  act  in  the  decisive  moment,  for  -which  h 
was  severely  blamed  by  his  haughty  wife.  The* 
were  punished  with  confiscation  of  their  estate^ 
and  banishment  to  Oenoe,  now  U nieh,  on  the  Blac 
Sea,  where  they  led  a  retired  life  during  severm 
years.  Bryennius  afterwards  recovered  the  favou 
of  the  emperor.  In  1137  he  went  to  Cilicia  ani: 
Syria  with  the  intention  of  relieving  the  siege  ch 
Antioch  by  the  crusaders ;  but  ill  health  coiupeljei j 
him  to  return  to  Constantinople,  where  he  die| 
soon  afterwards.  ^ 

Bryennius  is  the  author  of  a  work  entitled  YA| 
taropias,  which  is  a  history  of  the  reign  of  the  en 
perors  Isaac  I.  Comnenus,  Constantine  XI.  Ducan 
Romanus  III.  Diogenes,  and  Michael  AIL  But.: 
Parapinaces  ;  his  intention  was  to  write  also  t. 
history  of  the  following  emperors,  but  death  pn 
vented  him  from  carrying  his  design  into  execution 
This  work,  which  is  divided  into  four  books,  is  oi 
of  the  most  valuable  of  the  Byzantine  histories,  ai 
is  distinguished  by  the  clearness  of  the  narratn  ( 
Its  principal  value  arises  from  its  author  being  n 
only  a  witness  but  also  one  of  the  chief  leaders  i 
the  events  which  he  relates,  and  from  his  bem  ; 
accustomed  to,  and  having  the  power  of  formingi 
judgment  upon,  important  affairs.  The  editio  pn 
ceps  forms  part  of  the  Paris  collection  of  the  B}zai  : 
tines,  and  was  published  by  Pierre  Poussinesat  ti 
end  of  Procopius,  Paris,  1661,  fob,  with  notes  a* 
a  Latin  translation.  The  editor,  who  dedicate  ti 
work  to  Christina,  queen  of  Sweden,  perused  G 
MSS.,  one  of  Cujas,  and  the  other  of  lavre  de  ^ 
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Toire.  Du  Cange  ha3  written  excellent  notes  upon  it, 
which  form  an  appendix  to  his  edition  of  Cinnamus, 
Paris,  1670,  fol.  Cousin  (le  president)  translated 
t  into  French  in  his  usual  extravagant  and  inac- 
:urate  way,  which  induced  Gibbon  to  say,  “  did  he 
:ver  think?”  A  new  and  careful  edition  has  been 
published  by  Meineke,  together  with  Cinnamus 
“Nicephori  Bryennii  Commentarii,”  Bonn,  1836, 
Jvo.),  which  forms  part  of  the  Bonn  collection  of  the 
Byzantines.  It  contains  the  notes  of  Pierre  Pous- 
dnes  and  Du  Cange,  and  the  Latin  translation  of 
<;he  former  revised  by  the  editor.  (Anna  Comnena, 
Alexias ;  Cinnamus,  i.  1-10;  Fabric.  Bibl.  Graec. 
rii.  p.  674;  Hankius,  de  Byzant.  Rer.  Script.  Graec ., 
dP.  492—507.)  ‘  [W.  P.] 

BRYSON  (Bpu0w),  mentioned  by  Iamblichus 
[Vit.  Pylh,  c.  23)  as  one  of  those  youths  whom 
Pythagoras  instructed  in  his  old  age.  He  was 
perhaps  the  same  writer  that  is  mentioned  in  the 
extract  from  Theopompus  found  in  Athenaeus  (xi. 
d.  508),  where  Plato  is  charged  with  having  bor¬ 
rowed  from  Bryson,  the  Heracleot,  and  others,  a 
^reat  deal  that  he  introduced  into  his  dialogues  as 
nis  own.  A  saying  of  Bryson’s  is  refuted  by  Aris- 
jpotle  in  his  Rhei.  iii.  2,  13.  [A.  G.] 

.  BU'BARES  (Bov§dpr]s),  the  son  of  Megabazus, 
a  Persian,  was  sent  into  Macedonia  to  make  in¬ 
quiries  after  the  missing  Persian  envoys,  whom 
Alexander,  the  son  of  Amyntas  I.,  had  caused  to 
oe  murdered  at  his  father’s  court,  about  B.  c.  507. 
Alexander  induced  Bubares  to  pass  the  matter 
over  in  silence,  by  giving  him  great  presents  and 
!  also  his  sister  Gygaea  in  marriage.  By  this  Gy- 
gaea  Bubares  had  a  son,  who  was  called  Amyntas 
lifter  his  grandfather.  (Herod,  v.  21,  viii.  136.) 

In  conjunction  with  Artachaees,  Bubares  super¬ 
intended  the  construction  of  the  canal  which  Xerxes 
made  across  the  isthmus  of  Athos.  (Herod,  vii.  22.) 

BUBASTIS  ( Bovgacrns ),  an  Egyptian  divinity 
whom  the  Greeks  used  to  identify  with  their  own 
Artemis,  and  whose  genealogy  they  explain  ac¬ 
cordingly.  (Herod,  ii.  137,  156  ;  Steph.  Byz,  s.  v. 
Bovgaaros.)  She  was  a  daughter  of  Osiris  and 
Isis,  and  sister  of  Horus  (Apollo).  Her  mother, 
Isis,  entrusted  Bubastis  and  Horus  to  Buto,  to 
protect  them  from  Typhon.  In  the  town  of  Buto 
there  was  a  temple  of  Bubastis  and  Horus,  but  the 
principal  seat  of  the  worship  of  Bubastis  was  in 
the  town  of  Bubastus  or  Bubastis.  Here  her 
sanctuary  was  surrounded  by  two  canals  of  the 
Nile,  and  it  was  distinguished  for  its  beautiful 
situation  as  well  as  for  the  style  of  the  building. 
(Herod,  ii.  137,  138.)  An  annual  festival  was 
celebrated  to  the  goddess  here,  which  was  attend¬ 
ed  by  immense  crowds  of  people  (Herodotus,  ii. 
60,  estimates  their  number  at  700,000),  and  was 
spent  in  great  merriment.  But  the  particulars,  as 
well  as  the  object  of  the  solemnity,  are  not  known, 
though  the  worship  of  Bubastis  continued  to  a  very 
late  time.  (Ov.  Met.  ix.  687  ;  Gratius,  De  Venat. 
42.)  The  animal  sacred  to  Bubastis  was  the  cat ; 
and  according  to  Stephanus  of  Byzantium,  the 
name  Bubastis  itself  signified  a  cat.  When  cats 
died  they  were  carefully  embalmed  and  conveyed 
to  Bubastis.  (Herod,  ii.  67.)  The  goddess  herself 
was  represented  in  the  form  of  a  cat,  or  of  a  female 
with  the  head  of  a  cat,  and  some  specimens  of  such 
representations,  though  not  many,  are  still  extant. 
This  is  explained  in  the  legend  of  Bubastis  by  the 
story,  that  when  the  gods  fled  from  Typhon,  Bu¬ 
bastis  (Artemis,  Diana)  concealed  herself  by 
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assuming  the  appearance  of  a  cat.  (Ov.  Met.  v. 
329  ;  Anton.  Lib.  28.)  But  it  seems  more 
natural  to  suppose  here,  as  in  other  instances  of 
Egyptian  religion,  that  the  worship  of  Bubastis 
was  originally  the  worship  of  the  cat  itself,  which 
was  subsequently  refined  into  a  mere  symbol  of 
the  goddess.  The  fact  that  the  ancients  identify 
Bubastis  with  Artemis  or  Diana  is  to  us  a  point  of 
great  difficulty,  since  the  information  which  we 
possess  respecting  the  Egyptian  goddess  presents 
little  or  no  resemblance  between  the  two  divinities. 
The  only  point  that  might  seem  to  account  for  the 
identification,  is,  that  Bubastis,  like  Artemis,  was 
regarded  as  the  goddess  of  the  moon.  The  cat 
also  was  believed  by  the  ancients  to  stand  in  some 
relation  to  the  moon,  for  Plutarch  {De  Is.  et  Os. 
63)  says,  that  the  cat  was  the  symbol  of  the  moon 
on  account  of  her  different  colours,  her  busy 
ways  at  night,  and  her  giving  birth  to  28  young 
ones  during  the  course  of  her  life,  which  is  exactly 
the  number  of  the  phases  of  the  moon.  (Comp. 
Phot.  Bibl.  p.  343,  a.,  ed.  Bekker  ;  Demeter.  Phal. 
nepVEp/j.7]v.  §  159,  ed.  Oxford.)  It  might,  there¬ 
fore,  seem  that  Bubastis,  being  the  daughter  of 
Osiris  (the  sun)  and  Isis  (the  moon),  was  con¬ 
sidered  as  the  symbol  of  the  new  moon.  But  the 
interpretation  given  by  Plutarch  cannot  be  regard 
ed  as  decisive,  for  in  another  passage  {De  Is.  et 
Os.  74)  he  gives  a  different  account  of  the  sym¬ 
bolical  meaning  of  the  cat.  Another  point  in 
which  some  think  that  Bubastis  and  Artemis 
coincide,  is  the  identity  of  the  two  with  Eileithyia. 
But  although  Artemis  and  Eileithyia  may  have 
been  the  same,  it  does  not  follow  that  Bubastis 
and  Eileithyia  were  likewise  identical,  and  origi¬ 
nally  they  must  have  been  different,  as  the  mode 
of  worship  of  the  latter  was  incompatible  with  the 
religion  of  the  Egyptians.  (Manetho,  ap.  Plut.  De 
Is.  et  Os.  73  ;  Herod,  ii.  45  ;  Macrob.  i.  7.)  We 
must,  therefore,  be  contented  with  knowing  the 
simple  fact,  that  the  Greeks  identified  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  Bubastis  with  their  own  Artemis,  and  that  in 
later  times,  when  the  attributes  of  different  divini¬ 
ties  were  exchanged  in  various  ways,  the  features 
peculiar  to  Eileithyia  were  transferred  to  Bubastis 
{Antliol.  Graec.  xi.  81)  and  Isis.  (Ov.  Amor.  ii. 
13.)  Josephus  {Ant.  Jud.  xiii.  3.  §2)  mentions 
Bubastis  with  the  surname  aypia,  or  the  rustic,  who 
had  a  temple  near  Leontopolis  in  the  nomos  of 
Heliopolis,  which  had  fallen  into  decay  as  early  as 
the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philometor.  (Comp.  Jablon- 
sky,  Panth.  Aeg.  iii.  3  ;  Pignorius,  Exposit.  Tab. 
Isiacae,  p.  66,  ed.  Amstelod.)  [L.  S.] 

BUBO'NA.  The  Romans  had  two  divinities 
whom  they  believed  to  be  the  protectors  of  stables, 
viz.  Bubona  and  Epona,  the  former  being  the  pro¬ 
tectress  of  oxen  and  cows,  and  the  latter  of  horses. 
Small  figures  of  these  divinities  were  placed  in 
niches  made  in  the  wall  {aedicidae),  or  in  the  pillar 
supporting  the  roof ;  sometimes,  also,  they  were 
only  painted  over  the  manger.  (Augustin.  De  Civ. 
Dei ,  iv.  34  ;  Tertull.  Apolog.  16  ;  Minuc.  Fel.  Oct. 
28  ;  Apul.  Met.  p.  60  ;  Juven.  viii.  157.)  [L.  S.] 

BUBULCUS,  the  name  of  a  family  of  the  Junia 
gens.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xviii.  37  ;  comp.  Plut.  Poplic. 
11.)  There  are  only  two  persons  of  this  family 
mentioned,  both  of  whom  bear  the  name  of  Brutus 
also  ;  of  these,  one  is  called  in  the  Fasti  Capitolini 
Bubulcus  Brutus,  and  the  other  Brutus  Bubulcus : 
they  may  therefore  have  belonged  to  the  Bruti, 
and  not  to  a  distinct  family  of  the  Junia  gens. 

2  l  2 
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1.  C.  Junius  C.  p.  C.  n.  Bubulcus  Brutus, 
was  consul  b.  c.  317  and  again  in  313,  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  of  which  years  Saticula  was  founded.  (Liv.  ix. 
*20,  21,  28  ;  Diod.  xix.  17,  77;  Festus,  s.  v.  Sati¬ 
cula.)  He  was  magister  equitum  in  312  to  the 
dictator  C.  Sulpicius  Longus  (Fast.  Capit.)  and  not 
dictator,  as  he  is  erroneously  called  by  Livy  (ix. 
29).  He  was  consul  a  third  time  in  311,  and 
carried  on  the  war  against  the  Samnites  with  great 
success.  He  retook  Cluvia,  which  the  Samnites 
had  wrested  from  the  Romans,  and  thence  march¬ 
ed  to  Bovianum,  which  also  fell  into  his  hands. 
In  his  return  from  Bovianum,  he  was  surprised  in 
a  narrow  pass  by  the  Samnites ;  but,  after  a  hard- 
fought  battle,  he  gained  a  great  victory  over  them, 
and  slew  20,000  of  the  enemy.  It  must  have 
been  on  this  occasion  that  he  vowed  a  temple  to 
Safety,  which  he  afterwards  dedicated  in  his  dic¬ 
tatorship.  In  consequence  of  this  victory,  he  ob¬ 
tained  the  honour  of  a  triumph.  (Liv.  ix.  30,  31; 
Diod.  xx.  3  ;  Fast.  Capitol.)  In  309  he  was  again 
magister  equitum  to  the  dictator  L.  Papirius  Cur¬ 
sor  (Liv.  ix.  38),  and  in  307  obtained  the  censor¬ 
ship  with  L.  Valerius  Maximus.  During  his  cen¬ 
sorship  he  contracted  for  the  building  of  the  temple 
of  Safety  which  he  had  vowed  in  his  consulship, 
and  he  and  his  colleague  had  roads  made  at  the 
public  expense.  They  also  expelled  L.  Antonius 
from  the  senate.  (Liv.  ix.  43;  Val.  Max.  ii.  9. 
§  2.)  Finally,  in  302,  he  was  appointed  dictator 
when  the  Aequians  renewed  the  war,  as  a  general 
rising  of  the  surrounding  nations  was  feared.  Bu¬ 
bulcus  defeated  the  Aequians  at  the  first  encounter, 
and  returned  to  Rome  at  the  end  of  seven  days ; 
but  he  did  not  lay  down  his  dictatorship  till  he 
had  dedicated  the  temple  of  Safety  which  he  had 
vowed  in  his  censorship.  The  walls  of  this  temple 
were  adorned  with  paintings  by  C.  Fabius  Pictor, 
which  probably  represented  the  battle  he  had  gained 
over  the  Samnites.  (Liv.  x.  1  ;  Val.  Max.  viii.  14. 
§  6 ;  Plin.  xxxv.  4.  s.  7.)  The  festival  to  com¬ 
memorate  the  dedication  of  this  temple  was  cele¬ 
brated,  in  Cicero’s  time,  on  the  Nones  of  Sextilis. 
(Cic.  ad  Att.  iv.  1.) 

2.  C.  Junius  C.  f.  C.  n.  Brutus  Bubulcus, 
consul  B.  c.  291  (Liv.  xvii.  6),  and  again  in  277. 
In  the  latter  year,  he  and  his  colleague  P.  Corne¬ 
lius  Rufinus  were  sent  into  Samnium,  and  sus¬ 
tained  a  repulse  in  an  attack  upon  the  Samnites 
in  the  mountains.  Their  loss  upon  this  occasion 
led  to  a  quarrel  between  the  consuls,  who  sepa¬ 
rated  in  consequence.  Zonaras  says,  that  Bubul¬ 
cus  remained  in  Samnium,  while  Rufinus  marched 
into  Lucania  and  Bruttium  :  but,  according  to  the 
Capitoline  Fasti,  which  ascribe  a  triumph  over  the 
Lucanians  and  Bruttians  to  Bubulcus,  the  contrary 
must  have  been  the  case.  (Zonar.  viii.  6.) 

BUCA,  the  name  of  a  family  of  the  Aemilia 
gens,  known  to  us  chiefly  from  coins. 

1.  L.  Aemilius  Buca,  the  father  (Ascon.  in 
Scaur,  p.  29,  ed.  Orelli),  is  supposed  to  have  been 
quaestor  under  Sulla,  and  to  have  struck  the  an¬ 
nexed  coin  to  commemorate  the  dream  which  Sulla 
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had  on  his  approach  to  Rome  from  Nola,  in  B.  c. 
83.  (Plut.  Suit.  9.)  On  the  obverse  is  the  head 
of  Venus,  with  l.  bvca  ;  on  the  reverse  a  man 
sleeping,  to  whom  Diana  appears  with  Victory. 
(Eckhel,  v.  p.  121.) 

2.  L.  Aemilius  Buca,  the  son,  supplicated  the 
judges  on  behalf  of  M.  Scaurus  at  his  trial  in  b.  c. 
54.  (Ascon.  1.  c.)  The  following  coin  is  supposed 
to  refer  to  him,  on  the  obverse  of  which  is  the 
head  of  Caesar,  with  perpetvo  caesar,  and  on 
the  reverse  Venus  seated  holding  a  small  statue  of 
Victory,  with  the  inscription  L.  buca.  There  are 
several  other  coins  belonging  to  this  Buca,  on  some 
of  which  we  find  the  inscription,  L.  aemilius 
buca  iiivir,  from  which  it  would  appear  that  he 
was  a  triumvir  of  the  mint.  (Eckhel,  vi.  pp.  8,  9.) 


M.  BUCCLTLEIUS,  a  Roman,  not  unversed  in 
legal  studies,  although,  in  the  treatise  De  Oratore 
(i.  39),  Cicero  puts  into  the  mouth  of  L.  Crassus  a 
rather  sarcastic  sketch  of  his  character.  Bucculeius 
is  there  described  by  Crassus  as  familiaris  noster , 
neque  meo  judicio  stultus ,  et  suo  valde  sapiens.  An 
anecdote  is  then  given  of  his  want  of  legal  caution. 
Upon  the  conveyance  of  a  house  to  L.  Fufius,  he 
covenanted  that  the  lights  should  remain  in  the 
state  in  which  they  then  were.  Accordingly  Fufius, 
whenever  any  building  however  distant  was  raised 
which  could  be  seen  from  the  house,  commenced 
an  action  against  Bucculeius  for  a  breach  of  agree¬ 
ment.  [J-  T.  G.] 

BUCILIA'NUS,  one  of  Caesar’s  assassins,  b.c. 
44  (Cic.  ad  Att.  xv.  17,  xvi.  4),  is  called  Buco- 
lianus  by  Appian  ( B .  C.  ii.  113,  117),  from  whom 
we  learn  that  he  had  been  one  of  Caesar’s  friends. 

BUCO'LION  ( BovkoAlcov ),  a  son  of  Laomedon 
and  the  nymph  Calybe,  who  had  several  sons  by 
Abarbarea.  (Horn.  II.  vi.  21,  &c.  ;  Apollod.  iii. 
12.  §  3  ;  Abarbarea.)  There  are  two  other 
mythical  personages  of  this  name.  (Apollod.  iii. 
8.  §  1 ;  Paus.  viii.  5.  §  5.)  [L.  S.] 

BU'COLUS  (  BovkoKos  ),  two  mythical  per¬ 
sonages,  one  a  son  of  Heracles,  and  the  other  of 
Idippocoon.  (Apollod.  ii.  7.  §  8,  iii.  10.  §  5.)  [L.S.] 
BUDEIA  (BoiiSeta).  1.  [Athena.] 

2.  A  Boeotian  woman,  the  wife  of  Clymenus 
and  mother  of  Erginus,  from  whom  the  town  of 
Budeion  derived  its  name.  (Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p. 
1076.)  From  the  Scholiast  on  Apollonius  Rho- 
dius  (i.  185),  it  appears  that  she  was  the  same  as 
Buzyge.  Others  derived  the  name  of  the  town  of 
Budeion  from  an  Argive  hero,  Budeios.  (Eustath. 
1.  c. ;  Steph.  Byz.  s.  v.  BouSeta.)  [L.  S.] 

BULARCHUS,  a  very  old  painter  of  Asia 
Minor,  whose  picture  representing  the  defeat  of  the 
Magnesians  ( Magnetum  proclium ,  Plin.  H.  A. 
xxxv.  34  ;  Magnetum  excidium ,  lb.  vii.  39)  is  said 
to  have  been  paid  by  Candaules,  king  of  Lydia, 
with  so  much  gold  as  was  required  to  cover  the 
whole  of  its  large  surface.  This  is  either  a  mistake 
of  Pliny,  since  Candaules  died  in  b.c.  716,  and 
the  only  destruction  of  Magnesia  that  is  known  of 
took  place  after  b.c.  676  (see  Heyne,  Art.  Tem- 
por.  Opusc.  v.  p.  349) ;  or,  what  is  more  probable, 
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the  whole  story  is  fictitious,  as  Welcker  has  shewn. 
(, Archiv  fur  Philol.  1830,  Nos.  9  and  10.)  [W.  I.] 

BULBUS,  a  Roman  senator  and  an  unprincipled 
man,  was  one  of  the  judices  at  the  trial  of  Oppia- 
nicus.  Staienus,  another  of  the  judices  at  the  trial, 
had  received  a  sum  of  money  to  secure  the  acquit¬ 
tal  of  Oppianicus ;  but,  although  Bulbus  had  ob¬ 
tained  a  share  of  it,  he  and  Staienus  condemned 
Oppianicus.  Bulbus  was  afterwards  condemned 
on  a  charge  of  treason  ( majestas )  for  attempting  to 
corrupt  a  legion  in  Illyricum.  (Cic.  pro  Cluent.  26, 
35,  c.  Verr.  ii.  32.) 

BULBUS,  C.  ATI'LIUS,  was  consul  in  b.  c. 
245,  a  second  time  in  235,  and  censor  in  234.  In 
his  second  consulship,  in  which  he  had  T.  Manlius 
Torquatus  for  a  colleague,  the  temple  of  Janus  was 
closed  for  the  first  time  after  the  reign  of  Numa. 
(Fast.  Capit. ;  Eutrop.  ii.  3  ;  Oros.  iv.  12  ;  Plut. 
Num.  20  ;  comp.  Liv.  i.  19.) 

BULBUS,  C.  NORBA'NUS.  [Norbanus.] 
BULIS(BouAts)and  SPE'RTHIAS  (Znepdivs), 
two  Persians  of  noble  rank,  voluntarily  offered  to 
go  to  Xerxes  and  offer  themselves  to  punishment, 
when  the  hero  Talythibius  was  enraged  against 
the  Spartans  on  account  of  their  having  murdered 
the  heralds  whom  Dareius  had  sent  to  Sparta  ; 
but,  upon  their  arrival  at  Susa,  they  were  dismissed 
uninjured  by  the  king.  Their  names  are  written 
somewhat  differently  by  different  authors.  (Herod, 
vii.  134,  &c. ;  Plut.  Apophth.  Lac.  60,  p.  235,  f., 
Praec.  Reipubl.  Ger.  19,  p.  815,  e. ;  Lucian,  Dem. 
Enc.  32;  Suidas,  s.  v. ;  Stobaeus,  Serin,  vii.  p.  93.) 
There  was  a  mournful  song  upon  this  Sperthias  or 
Sperchis,  as  he  is  called  by  Theocritus,  which  seems 
to  have  been  composed  when  he  and  his  companion 
left  Sparta.  (Theocr.  Id.  xv.  98.) 

BULON  (BouAow),  the  founder  of  the  town  of 
i  Bulis  in  Phocis.  (Paus.  x.  37.  §  2  ;  Steph.  Byz. 

,  s.v.  B ov\is.)  [L.  S.] 

BUNAEA  (B ovmia),  a  surname  of  Hera,  de- 
1  rived  from  Bunus,  the  son  of  Hermes  and  Alcida- 
meia,  who  is  said  to  have  built  a  sanctuary  to  Hera 
on  the  road  which  led  up  to  Acrocorinthus.  (Paus. 
ii.  4.  §  7,  3.  §  8.)  [L.S.] 

BU'PALUS,an  architect  and  sculptor  of  the  island 
of  Chios,  where  his  family  is  said  to  have  exercised 
the  art  of  statuary  from  the  beginning  of  the 
Olympiads.  (Plin.  II.  N.  xxxvi.  5  ;  comp.  Thiersch, 
Epoch.  Anm.  p.  58.)  Bupalus  and  his  brother 
Athenis  are  said  by  Pliny  (/.  c.)  and  Suidas  (s.  v. 
'hriuLvat)  to  have  made  caricatures  of  the  famous 
iambographical  poet  Hipponax,  which  the  poet  re¬ 
quited  by  the  bitterest  satires.  (Welcker,  Hipp. 
fragm.  p.  12.)  This  story,  which  we  have  no 
grounds  for  doubting,  gives  at  once  a  pretty  certain 
date  for  the  age  of  the  two  artists,  for  Hipponax 
was  a  contemporary  of  Dareius  (b.  c.  524 — 485)  ; 
and  it  also  accounts  for  their  abilities,  which  for 
their  time  must  have  been  uncommon.  This  is 
proved  moreover  by  the  fact,  that  Augustus  adorned 
most  of  his  temples  at  Rome  with  their  works.  It 
is  to  be  noticed  that  marble  was  their  material. 
In  the  earlier  period  of  Greek  art  wood  and  bronze 
was  the  common  material,  until  by  the  exertions 
of  Dipoenus  and  Scyllis,  and  the  two  Chian  bro¬ 
thers,  Bupalus  and  Athenis,  marble  became  more 
general.  Welcker  {Iihein.  Museum ,  iv.  p.  254)  has 
pointed  out  the  great  importance  which  Bupalus 
and  his  brother  acquired  by  forming  entire  groups 
of  statues,  which  before  that  time  had  been  wrought 
as  isolated  figures.  The  father  of  Bupalus  and 
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Athenis,  likewise  a  celebrated  artist,  is  generally 
called  Anthermus,  which  being  very  differently 
spelt  in  the  different  MSS.  has  been  rejected  by 
Sillig  {Cat.  Art.  s.  v.),  who  proposes  to  read 
Archeneus.  The  reading  Anthermus  for  the  son’s 
name  instead  of  Athenis  has  long  been  generally 
given  up.  [W.  I.] 

BU'PHAGUS  (Bovfiayos).  1.  A  son  of  Iapetus 
and  Thornaxe,  an  Arcadian  hero  and  husband  of 
Promne.  He  received  the  wounded  Iphicles,  the 
brother  of  Heracles,  into  his  house,  and  took  care 
of  him  until  he  died.  Buphagus  was  afterwards 
killed  by  Artemis  for  having  pursued  her.  (Paus. 
viii.  14.  §  6,  27.  §  11.) 

2.  A  surname  of  Heracles,  Lepreus,  and  others, 
who  were  believed  to  have  eaten  a  whole  bull  at 
once.  (Apollod.  ii.  7.  §  7,  5.  §  11  ;  Aelian,  V.  II. 
i.  24  ;  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  1523.)  [L.  S.] 

BURA  (BoCpa),  a  daughter  of  Ion,  the  ances¬ 
tral  hero  of  the  Ionians,  and  Helice,  from  whom 
the  Achaean  town  of  Bura  derived  its  name. 
(Paus.  vii.  25.  §  5  ;  Steph.  Byz.  s.  v.)  [L.  S.] 

BURA'ICUS  {BovpaiKos),  a  surname  of  He¬ 
racles,  derived  from  the  Achaean  town  of  Bura, 
near  which  he  had  a  statue  on  the  river  Buraicus, 
and  an  oracle  in  a  cave.  Persons  who  consulted 
this  oracle  first  said  prayers  before  the  statue,  and 
then  took  four  dice  from  a  heap  which  was  always 
kept  ready,  and  threw  them  upon  a  table.  These 
dice  were  marked  with  certain  characters,  the 
meaning  of  which  was  explained  with  the  help  of 
a  painting  which  hung  in  the  cave.  (Paus.  vii.  25. 
§  6.)  [L.  S.] 

BURDO,  JU'LIUS,  commander  of  the  fleet  in 
Germany,  a.  d.  70,  was  obnoxious  to  the  soldiers, 
because  it  was  thought  that  he  had  had  a  hand  in 
the  death  of  Fonteius  Capito  ;  but  he  was  protect¬ 
ed  by  Vitellius  from  the  vengeance  of  the  soldiers. 
(Tac.  Hist.  i.  58.) 

BU'RICHUS  (B ovpixos),  one  of  the  command¬ 
ers  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  in  the  sea-fight  off 
Cyprus,  B.  c.  306,  was  one  of  the  flatterers  of  the 
king,  to  whom  the  Athenians  erected  an  altar  and 
a  heroum.  (Diod.  xx.  52  ;  Athen.  vi.  p.  253,  a.) 

C.  BURRIE'NUS,  praetor  urbanus  about  B.  c. 
82.  (Cic.  pro  Quint.  6,  21.) 

BURRUS  or  BURRHUS,  AFRANIUS,  a 
distinguished  Roman  general  under  Claudius  and 
Nero,  who  was  appointed  by  Claudius  sole  prae- 
fectus  praetorio,  A.  d.  52,  upon  the  recommendation 
of  Agrippina,  the  wife  of  the  emperor,  as  she 
hoped  to  obtain  more  influence  over  the  praetorian 
cohorts  by  one  man  being  their  praefect  instead  of 
two,  especially  as  Burrus  was  made  to  feel  that  he 
owed  his  elevation  to  her.  Burrus  and  Seneca 
conducted  the  education  of  Nero,  and  although 
they  were  men  of  very  different  pursuits,  yet  they 
agreed  in  their  endeavours  to  bring  up  the  young 
prince  in  virtuous  habits.  When  Claudius  died  in 
a.  d.  55,  Burrus  accompanied  Nero  from  the  palace 
to  the  praetorians,  who,  at  the  command  of  their 
praefect,  received  Nero  with  loud  acclamations. 
It  appears,  indeed,  that  Nero  owed  his  elevation 
to  the  throne  chiefly  to  the  influence  of  Burrus. 
The  executions  which  Agrippina  ordered  in  the 
beginning  of  Nero’s  reign  were  strenuously  opposed 
by  Burrus  and  Seneca.  When  Nero  had  given 
orders  in  A.  D.  60  to  put  his  mother  Agrippina  to 
death,  and  was  informed  that  she  had  escaped  with 
a  slight  wound,  he  consulted  Burrus  and  Seneca, 
hoping  that  they  would  assist  him  in  carrying  his 
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plan  into  effect ;  but  Burrus  refused  to  take  any 
part  in  it,  and  declared  that  the  praetorians  were 
bound  to  afford  their  protection  to  the  whole  house 
of  the  Caesars.  In  the  same  manner  Burrus  op¬ 
posed  Nero’s  design  of  murdering  his  wife  Octavia. 
At  length,  however,  Nero,  who  had  already  threat¬ 
ened  to  deprive  Burrus  of  his  post,  resolved  to  get 
rid  of  his  stern  and  virtuous  officer,  and  accordingly 
had  him  killed  by  poison,  a.  d.  63.  Tacitus,  in¬ 
deed,  states,  that  it  was  uncertain  whether  he  died 
of  illness  or  in  consequence  of  poison,  but  the 
authority  of  other  writers  leaves  no  doubt  that 
he  was  poisoned  by  the  emperor.  The  death  of 
Burrus  was  lamented  by  all  who  had  felt  the  bene¬ 
ficial  influence  he  had  exercised,  and  the  power 
which  Seneca  had  hitherto  possessed  lost  in  Burrus 
its  last  supporter.  (Tacit.  Ann.  xii.  42,  69,  xiii. 
2,  20,  & c.,  xiv.  7,  51,  52;  Dion  Cass.  lii.  13; 
Suet.  Ner.  35.)  [L.  S.] 

BURSA,  a  surname  of  T.  Munatius  Plancus. 
[Plancus.] 

BU'RSIO,  a  cognomen  of  the  Julia  gens,  which 
is  known  only  from  coins.  There  is  a  large  num¬ 
ber,  of  which  the  following  is  a  specimen,  bearing 
on  the  reverse  the  inscription  L.  ivli.  bvrsio,  with 
Victory  in  a  four-horse  chariot.  The  head  on  the 
obverse  has  occasioned  great  dispute  among  writers 
on  coins  :  on  account  of  its  wings  and  the  trident, 
it  may  perhaps  be  intended  to  represent  Ocean. 
(Eckhel,  v.  p.  227,  &c.) 


BUS  A,  an  Apulian  woman  of  noble  birth  and 
great  wealth,  who  supplied  with  food,  clothing, 
and  provisions  for  their  journey,  the  Roman  sol¬ 
diers  who  fled  to  Canusium  after  the  battle  of 
Cannae,  B.  c.  216.  For  this  act  of  liberality  thanks 
were  afterwards  returned  her  by  the  senate.  (Liv. 
xxii.  52,  54  ;  Val.  Max.  iv.  8.  §  2.) 

BUSI'RIS  (B ovcripis),  according  to  Apollodorus 
(ii.  1 .  §  5 ),  a  son  of  Aegyptus,  who  was  killed  by 
the  Danaid  Automate  ;  but  according  to  Diodorus 
(i.  17),  he  was  the  governor  whom  Osiris,  on 
setting  out  on  his  expedition  through  the  world, 
appointed  over  the  north  eastern  portion  of  Egypt, 
which  bordered  on  the  sea  and  Phoenicia.  In 
another  place  (i.  45)  he  speaks  of  Busiris  as  an 
Egyptian  king,  who  followed  after  the  52  succes¬ 
sors  of  Menas,  and  states  that  Busiris  was  succeeded 
by  eight  kings,  who  descended  from  him,  and  the 
last  of  whom  likewise  bore  the  name  of  Busiris. 
This  last  Busiris  is  described  as  the  founder  of  the 
city  of  Zeus,  which  the  Greeks  called  Thebes. 
Apollodorus,  too  (ii.  5.  §  11),  mentions  an  Eg}rp- 
tian  king  Busiris,  and  calls  him  a  son  of  Poseidon 
and  Lysianassa,  the  daughter  of  Epaphus.  Con¬ 
cerning  this  Busiris  the  following  remarkable  story 
is  told  : — Egypt  had  been  visited  for  nine  years 
by  uninterrupted  scarcity,  and  at  last  there  came  a 
soothsayer  from  Cyprus  of  the  name  of  Phrasius, 
who  declared,  that  the  scarcity  would  cease  if  the 
Egyptians  would  sacrifice  a  foreigner  to  Zeus  every 
year.  Busiris  made  the  beginning  with  the  pro¬ 
phet  himself,  and  afterwards  sacrificed  all  the 
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foreigners  that  entered  Egypt.  Heracles  on  his 
arrival  in  Egypt  was  likewise  seized  and  led  to  the 
altar,  but  he  broke  his  chains  and  slew  Busiris, 
together  with  his  son  Amphidamas  or  Iphidamas, 
and  his  herald  Chalbes.  (Apollod.  1.  c. ;  Schol.  ad 
Apollon,  iv.  1396  ;  comp.  Herod,  ii.  45  ;  Gell.  ii. 
6  ;  Macrob.  Sat.  vi.  7  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  31.)  This 
story  gave  rise  to  various  disputes  in  later  times, 
when  a  friendly  intercourse  between  Greece  and 
Egypt  was  established,  both  nations  being  anxious 
to  do  away  with  the  stigma  it  attached  to  the 
Egyptians.  Herodotus  ( l .  c.)  expressly  denies  that 
the  Egyptians  ever  offered  human  sacrifices,  and 
Isocrates  (Bus.  15)  endeavours  to  upset  the  story 
by  shewing,  that  Heracles  must  have  lived  at  a 
much  later  time  than  Busiris.  Others  again  said, 
that  it  was  a  tale  invented  to  shew  up  the  inhos¬ 
pitable  character  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of 
Busiris,  and  that  there  never  was  a  king  of  that 
name.  (Strab.  xvii.  p.  802.)  Diodorus  (i.  88) 
relates  on  the  authority  of  the  Egyptians  themselves 
that  Busiris  was  not  the  name  of  a  king,  but 
signified  the  tomb  of  Osiris ,  and  that  in  ancient 
times  the  kings  used  to  sacrifice  at  this  grave  men 
of  red  colour  (the  colour  of  Typhon),  who  were 
for  the  most  part  foreigners.  Another  story  gives 
a  Greek  origin  to  the  name  Busiris,  by  saying  that 
when  Isis  had  collected  the  limbs  of  Osiris,  who  had 
been  killed  by  Typhon,  she  put  them  together  in  a 
wooden  cow  (/3 ovs),  whence  the  name  of  the  town 
of  Busiris  was  derived  (Diod.  i.  85),  which  con¬ 
tained  the  principal  sanctuary  of  Isis.  (Herod,  ii. 
59.)  If  we  may  judge  from  the  analogy  of  other 
cases,  the  name  of  the  town  of  Busiris  was  not  de¬ 
rived  from  a  king  of  that  name ;  and  indeed  the 
dynasties  of  Manethon  do  not  mention  a  king  Bu¬ 
siris,  so  that  the  whole  story  may  be  a  mere  in¬ 
vention  of  the  Greeks,  from  which  we  can  scarcely 
infer  anything  else  than  that,  in  ancient  times,  the 
Egyptians  were  hostile  towards  all  foreigners,  and 
in  some  cases  sacrificed  them.  Modern  scholars, 
such  as  Creuzer  and  G.  Hermann,  find  a  deeper 
meaning  in  the  mythus  of  Busiris  than  it  can  pos¬ 
sibly  suggest.  [L.  S.] 

BUTAS  (Bouras),  a  Greek  poet  of  uncertain 
age,  wrote  in  elegiac  verse  an  account  of  early 
Roman  history,  from  which  Plutarch  quotes  the 
fabulous  origin  of  the  Lupercalia.  It  seems  to  have 
been  called  Ama,  like  a  work  of  Callimachus,  be¬ 
cause  it  gave  the  causes  or  origin  of  various  fables, 
rites,  and  customs.  (Plut.  Bom.  21;  Arnob.  v.  18.) 

BU'TEO,  the  name  of  a  family  of  the  patrician 
Fabia  gens.  This  name,  which  signifies  a  kind  of 
hawk,  was  originally  given  to  a  member  of  this 
gens,  because  the  bird  had  on  one  occasion  settled 
upon  his  ship  with  a  favourable  omen.  (Plin.//.iV. 
x.  8.  s.  10.)  We  are  not  told  which  of  the  Fabii 
first  obtained  this  surname,  but  it  was  probably 
one  of  the  Fabii  Ambusti.  [Ambustus.] 

1.  N.  Fabius  M.  p.  M.  n.  Buteo,  consul  b.  c. 
247,  in  the  second  Punic  war,  was  employed  in 
the  siege  of  Drepanum.  In  224  he  was  magister 
equitum  to  the  dictator  L.  Caecilius  Metellus. 
(Zonar.  viii.  16  ;  Fast.  Capit.) 

2.  M.  Fabius  M.  f.  M.  n.  Buteo,  brother  ap¬ 
parently  of  the  preceding,  was  consul  B.  c.  245. 
Floras  says  (ii.  2.  §§  30,  31),  that  he  gained  a 
naval  victory  over  the  Carthaginians  and  after¬ 
wards  suffered  shipwreck  ;  but  this  is  a  mistake,  as 
we  know  from  Polybius,  that  the  Romans  had  no 
fleet  at  that  time.  In  216  he  was  elected  dictator 
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without  a  master  of  the  knights,  in  order  to  fill  up 
the  vacancies  in  the  senate  occasioned  by  the  battle 
of  Cannae  :  he  added  177  new  members  to  the 
senate,  and  then  laid  down  his  office.  (Liv.  xxiii. 
f  22,  23;  Plut.  Fab.  Max.  9.)  We  learn  from 
Livy,  who  calls  him  the  oldest  of  the  ex-censors, 
that  he  had  filled  the  latter  office ;  and  it  is  ac- 
t  cordingly  conjectured  that  he  was  the  colleague  of 
i  C.  Aurelius  Cotta  in  the  censorship,  b.  c.  241.  In 
!  the  Fasti  Capitolini  the  name  of  Cotta’s  colleague 
has  disappeared. 

3.  Fabius  Buteo,  son  of  the  preceding,  was 
accused  of  theft,  and  killed  in  consequence  by  his 

;  own  father.  (Oros.  iv.  13.)  This  event,  from  the 
!  order  in  which  it  is  mentioned  by  Orosius,  must 
have  happened  shortly  before  the  second  Punic 
war. 

4.  M.  Fabius  Buteo,  curule  aedile  b.  c.  203, 
and  praetor  201,  when  he  obtained  Sardinia  as  his 
province.  (Liv.  xxx.  26,  40.) 

5.  Q.  Fabius  Buteo,  praetor  b.  c.  196,  ob¬ 
tained  the  province  of  Further  Spain.  (Liv.  xxxiii. 

j  24,  26.) 

6.  Q.  Fabius  Buteo,  praetor  b.  c.  181,  ob- 
.  tained  the  province  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  had  his 
i  command  prolonged  the  following  year.  In  179 

he  was  appointed  one  of  the  triumvirs  for  founding 
a  Latin  colony  in  the  territory  of  the  Pisani,  and 
in  168  one  of  the  quinqueviri  to  settle  the  disputes 
between  the  Pisani  and  Lunenses  respecting  the 
boundaries  of  their  lands.  (Liv.  xl.  18,  36,  43, 
xlv.  13.) 

7.  N.  Fabius  Buteo,  praetor  b.  c.  173,  ob¬ 
tained  the  province  of  Nearer  Spain,  but  died  at 
Massilia  on  his  way  to  the  province.  (Liv.  xli. 
33,  xlii.  1,4.) 

8.  (Q.)  Fabius  Buteo,  son  of  the  brother  of  P. 
Cornelius  Scipio  Africanus,  the  younger,  must  have 
been  the  son  of  Q.  Fabius,  who  was  adopted  by  Q. 
Fabius  Maximus,  the  conqueror  of  Hannibal.  Bu¬ 
teo  was  elected  quaestor  in  b.  c.  134,  and  was 
entrusted  by  his  uncle,  Scipio,  with  the  command 
of  the  4000  volunteers  who  enlisted  at  Rome  to 
serve  under  Scipio  in  the  war  against  Numantia. 
(Val.  Max.  viii.  15.  §  4 ;  Appian,  Hisp.  84.) 

BU'TEO,  a  rhetorician  in  the  first  century  of 
the  Christian  era,  is  frequently  mentioned  by  the 
elder  Seneca,  who  tells  us,  that  he  was  a  pupil  of 
Porcius  Latro,  and  a  dry  declaimer,  but  that  he 
divided  all  his  subjects  well.  ( Controv .  1,  6,  7, 
13,  &c.) 

BUTES  (B ovttjs).  1.  A  son  of  Boreas,  a  Thra¬ 
cian,  was  hostile  towards  his  step-brother  Lycurgus, 
and  therefore  compelled  by  his  father  to  emigrate. 
He  accordingly  went  with  a  band  of  colonists  to 
the  island  of  Strongyle,  afterwards  called  Naxos. 
But  as  he  and  his  companions  had  no  women,  they 
made  predatory  excursions,  and  also  came  to  Thes- 
saly,  where  they  carried  off  the  women  who  were 
just  celebrating  a  festival  of  Dionysus.  Butes 
himself  took  Coronis ;  but  she  invoked  Dionysus, 
who  struck  Butes  with  madness,  so  that  he  threw 
himself  into  a  well.  (Diod.  v.  50.) 

2.  A  son  of  Teleon  and  Zeuxippe.  Others  call 
his  father  Pandion  or  Amycus.  He  is  renowned 
as  an  Athenian  shepherd,  ploughman,  warrior,  and 
an  Argonaut.  (Apollod.  i.  9.  §§  16,  25,  iii.  14. 

§  8,  15.  §  1.)  After  the  death  of  Pandion,  he 
obtained  the  office  of  priest  of  Athena  and  the 
Erechtheian  Poseidon.  The  Attic  family  of  the 
Butadae  or  Eteobutadae  derived  their  origin  from 
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him,  and  in  the  Erechtheum  on  the  Acropolis  there 
was  an  altar  dedicated  to  Butes,  and  the  walls 
were  decorated  with  paintings  representing  scenes 
from  the  history  of  the  family  of  the  Butadae. 
(Paus.  i.  26.  §  6  ;  Harpocrat.,  Etym.  M.,  Hesych. 
s.v.;  Orph.  Arg.  138;  Val.  Flacc.  i.  394;  Hygin. 
Fab.  14.)  The  Argonaut  Butes  is  also  called  a 
son  of  Poseidon  (Eustath.  ad  Horn.  xiii.  43)  ;  and 
it  is  said,  that  when  the  Argonauts  passed  by  the 
Sirens,  Orpheus  commenced  a  song  to  counteract 
the  influence  of  the  Sirens,  but  that  Butes  alone 
leaped  into  the  sea.  Aphrodite,  however,  saved 
him,  and  carried  him  to  Lilybaeum,  where  she  be¬ 
came  by  him  the  mother  of  Eryx.  (Apollod.  i.  9. 
§  25  ;  Serv.  ad  Aen.  i.  574,  v.  24.)  Diodorus  (iv. 
83),  on  the  other  hand,  regards  this  Butes  as  one 
of  the  native  kings  of  Sicily. 

There  are  at  least  four  more  mythical  persons  of 
this  name,  respecting  whom  nothing  of  interest  can 
be  said.  (Ov.  Met.  vii.  500;  Diod.  v.  59  ;  Virg. 
Aen.  xi.  690,  &c.,  ix.  646.  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

BUTO  (Boutco),  an  Egyptian  divinity,  whom 
the  Greeks  identified  with  their  Leto,  and  who 
was  worshipped  principally  in  the  town  of  Buto, 
which  derived  its  name  from  her.  Festivals  were 
celebrated  there  in  her  honour,  and  there  she  had 
also  an  oracle  which  was  in  high  esteem  among  the 
Egyptians.  (Herod,  ii.  59,  83,  1 11,  133,  152,  155; 
Aelian,  V.  H.  ii.  41  ;  Strab.  xvii.  p.  802.)  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Herodotus,  she  belonged  to  the  eight 
great  divinities ;  and  in  the  mythus  of  Osiris  and 
Isis  she  acts  the  part  of  a  nurse  to  their  children, 
Horus  and  Bubastis.  Isis  entrusted  the  two  chil¬ 
dren  to  her,  and  she  saved  them  from  the  persecu¬ 
tions  of  Typhon  by  concealing  them  in  the  floating 
island  of  Chemnis,  in  a  lake  near  the  sanctuary  at 
Buto,  where  afterwards  Bubastis  and  Horus  were 
worshipped,  together  with  Buto.  (Herod,  ii.  156  ; 
Plut.  de  Is.  et  Os.  18,  38.)  Stephanas  of  Byzan¬ 
tium  appears  (s.  v.  A rjrovs  ttoKls)  to  speak  of  an 
earlier  worship  of  Buto  (Leto)  at  Letopolis  near 
Memphis  ;  but  Letopolis  was  in  later  times  known 
only  by  its  name,  and  was  destroyed  long  before 
the  time  of  Cambyses.  (Joseph.  Ant.  Jud.  ii.  15. 
§  1.)  As  regards  the  nature  and  character  of  Buto, 
the  ancients,  in  identifying  her  with  Leto,  trans¬ 
ferred  their  notions  of  the  latter  to  the  former, 
and  Buto  was  accordingly  considered  by  Greeks  as 
the  goddess  of  night.  (Phurnut.  deNat.  Deor.  2  ; 
Plut.  ap.  Euseb.  Praep.  Ev.  iii.  1.)  This  opinion 
seemed  to  be  confirmed  by  the  peculiar  animal 
which  was  sacred  to  Buto,  viz.  the  shrew-mouse 
(/x vyaA-tj)  and  the  hawk.  Herodotus  (ii.  67)  states, 
that  both  these  animals  were,  after  their  death, 
carried  to  Buto ;  and,  according  to  Antoninus  Li- 
beralis  (28),  Leto  (Buto)  changed  herself  into  a 
shrew-mouse  in  order  to  escape  the  persecution  of 
Typhon.  About  this  mouse  Plutarch  ( Sympos .  iv. 
5)  relates,  that  it  was  believed  to  have  received 
divine  honours  in  Egypt  because  it  was  blind,  and 
because  darkness  preceded  light.  This  opinion  of 
the  ancients  respecting  the  nature  of  Buto  has  been 
worked  out  with  some  modifications  by  modern 
writers  on  Egyptian  mythology.  (Jablonsky,  AWZs. 
Aeg.  iii.  4.  §  7 ;  Champollion,  Panth.  Egyptien ,  text 
to  plate  23.)  [L.  S.] 

BUTO7 RIDES,  one  of  the  authors  who  wrote 
upon  the  pyramids  of  Egypt.  From  the  order  in 
which  he  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  {H.  N.  xxxvi.  12. 
s.  17),  it  would  appear  that  he  must  have  lived 
after  Alexander  Polyhistor  and  before  Apion,  that 
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is,  either  in  the  first  century  before  or  the  first 
century  after  Christ.  [Aristagoras.] 
BUZYGE,  [Budeia.] 

BYBLIS  (BugAts),  a  daughter  of  Miletus  and 
Eidothea  (others  call  her  mother  Tragasia  or  Areia), 
and  sister  of  Caunus.  The  story  about  her  is  re¬ 
lated  in  different  ways.  One  tradition  is,  that 
Caunus  loved  his  sister  with  more  than  brotherly 
affection,  and  as  he  could  not  get  over  this  feeling, 
he  quitted  his  father’s  home  and  Miletus,  and 
settled  in  Lycia.  Byblis,  deeply  grieved  at  the 
flight  of  her  brother,  went  out  to  s.eek  him,  and 
having  wandered  about  for  a  long  time,  hung  her¬ 
self  by  means  of  her  girdle.  Out  of  her  tears  arose 
the  well  Byblis.  ( Parthen.  Erot.  1 1 ;  Conon,  Nar- 
rat.  2.)  According  to  another  tradition,  Byblis 
herself  was  seizecf  with  a  hopeless  passion  for  her 
brother,  and  as  in  her  despair  she  was  on  the  point 
of  leaping  from  a  rock  into  the  sea,  she  was  kept 
back  by  nymphs,  who  sent  her  into  a  profound 
sleep.  In  this  sleep  she  was  made  an  immortal 
Hamadryas  ;  and  the  little  stream  which  came 
down  that  rock  was  called  by  the  neighbouring 
people  the  tears  of  Byblis.  (Antonin.  Lib.  30.) 
A  third  tradition,  which  likewise  represented  Byb¬ 
lis  in  love  with  her  brother,  made  her  reveal  to  him 
her  passion,  whereupon  Caunus  fled  to  the  country 
of  the  Leleges,  and  Byblis  hung  herself.  (Parthen. 
1.  c.)  Ovid  {Met.  ix.  446-665)  in  his  description 
combines  several  features  of  the  different  legends  ; 
Byblis  is  in  love  with  Caunus,  and  as  her  love 
grows  from  day  to  day,  he  escapes ;  but  she  follows 
him  through  Curia,  Lycia,  &c.,  until  at  last  she 
sinks  down  worn  out ;  and  as  she  is  crying  perpe¬ 
tually,  she  is  changed  into  a  well.  The  town  of 
Byblus  in  Phoenicia  is  said  to  have  derived  its 
name  from  her.  (Steph.  Byz.  s.  v.)  [L.  S.] 

BYZAS  (Bv£as),a  son  of  Poseidon  and  Ceroessa, 
the  daughter  of  Zeus  and  Io,  He  was  believed  to 
be  the  founder  of  Byzantium.  (Steph.  Byz.  s.  v.; 
Diod.  iv.  49.)  This  transplantation  of  the  legend 
of  Io  to  Byzantium  suggests  the  idea,  that  colonists 
from  Argos  settled  there.  The  leader  of  the  Me- 
garians,  who  founded  Byzantium  in  B.  c.  658,  was 
likewise  called  Byzas.  (Muller,  Dor.  i.  6.  §  9.) 

[L.  S.j 
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CAANTHUS  (Kdaydos),  n  son  of  Oceanus 
and  brother  of  Melia.  He  was  sent  out  by  his 
father  in  search  of  his  sister  who  had  been  carried 
off,  and  when  he  found  that  she  was  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  Apollo,  and  that  it  was  impossible  to  rescue 
her  from  his  hands,  he  threw  fire  into  the  sacred 
grove  of  Apollo,  called  the  Ismenium.  The  god 
then  killed  Caanthus  with  an  arrow.  His  tomb 
was  shewn  by  the  Thebans  on  the  spot  where  he 
had  been  killed,  near  the  river  Ismenius.  (Paus. 
ix.  10.  §  5.)  [L.  S.] 

CABADES.  [Sassanidae.] 

CABARNUS  (Kagapims),  a  mythical  personage 
of  the  island  of  Paros,  who  revealed  to  Deraeter 
the  fact  of  her  daughter  having  been  carried  off, 
and  from  whom  the  island  of  Paros  was  said  to  haye 
been  called  Cabarnis.  (Steph,  Byz.  s.  v.  ndpos.) 
From  Hesychius  (s.  v.  KaSapuoi')  it  would  seem 
that,  in  Paros,  Cabarnus  was  the  name  for  any 
priest  of  Demeter.  [L.  S.] 

CABASILAS,  NE1LUS  (NeTAos  KaSWiAas), 
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archbishop  of  Thessalonica,  lived  according  to  some 
about  A.  d.  1314,  and  according  to  others  somewhat 
later,  about  1340,  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Joannes  Cantacuzenus.  He  was  a  bitter  opponent 
of  the  doctrines  of  the  Latin  Church,  whence  he  is 
severely  censured  by  modern  writers  of  that  church, 
whereas  Greek  and  even  Protestant  writers  speak 
of  him  in  terms  of  high  praise.  Cabasilas  is  the 
author  of  several  works,  of  which,  however,  two 
only  have  yet  appeared  in  print.  1.  An  oration 
on  the  cause  of  the  schism  between  the  Latin  and 
Greek  churches  (i rep!  twv  outi&v  t 77s  eKicKrjOLao-- 
TLKrjS  dLaaraaeus),  and  2.  A  small  work  on  the 
primacy  of  the  pope  {irepl  rrjs  dpxvs  rov  7rdna). 
The  first  edition  of  the  latter  treatise,  with  a  Latin 
translation  by  Mathias  Flacius,  appeared  at  Frank¬ 
furt  in  1555,  in  small  8vo.  This  was  followed  by 
the  editions  of  B.  Vulcanius,  Lugd.  Bat.  1595,  8vo. 
and  of  Salmasius,  Hanover,  1608,  8vo.  This  last 
edition  contains  also  a  work  of  Barlaam,  on  the 
same  subject,  with  notes  by  the  editor,  and  also 
the  first  edition  of  the  oration  of  Cabasilas  on  the 
schism  between  the  two  churches,  which  Salmasius 
has  printed,  as  the  second  book,  of  the  work  on  the 
primacy  of  the  pope.  Of  this  latter  work  there  is 
an  English  translation  by  Thomas  Gressop,  London, 
1560,  8vo.  Alist  of  the  worksof  Neilus  Cabasilas 
which  have  not  yet  been  printed  is  given  by  Fabri- 
cius.  {Bibl.  Graec.  x.  p.  20,  &c. ;  comp.  Wharton’s 
Appendix  to  Cave's  Hist.  Lit.  i.  p.  34,  &c.,  vol.  ii. 
p.  521,  &c.  ed.  London.)  [L.  S.] 

CABA'SILAS,  NICOLAUS  (Ni/co'Aaos  K a§a- 
0'iAas.),  archbishop  of  Thessalonica,  was  the  ne¬ 
phew  and  successor  of  Neilus  Cabasilas,  with  whom 
he  has  often  been  confounded.  He  lived  about 
a.  d.  1350.  He  first  held  a  high  office  at  the  im¬ 
perial  court  of  Constantinople,  and  in  that  capacity 
he  was  sent  in  1346  by  Joannes,  patriarch  of  Con¬ 
stantinople,  to  the  emperor  Cantacuzenus  to  induce 
him  to  resign  the  imperial  dignity.  In  the  year 
following  he  was  sent  by  the  emperor  Cantacuzenus 
himself,  who,  had  then  conquered  and  entered  the 
city,  to  the  palace  of  the  empress  Anna,  to  lay  be¬ 
fore  her  the  terms  of  peace  proposed  by  the  con¬ 
queror.  (Cantacuz,  Hist.  Byz.  iv.  39,  &c.,  xiv.  16.) 
Nicolaus  Cabasilas,  who  was  a  man  of  great  learn¬ 
ing,  wrote  several  works,  of  which  however  only  a 
few  have  been  published,  perhaps  because  he  was, 
like  his  uncle,  a  vehement  antagonist  of  the  Latin 
church.  The  following  works  have-  appeared  in 
print :  1.  'Epupm'a  KeipaAeiub-ps,  &c.,  that  is,  a 

compendious  explanation  of  the  holy  mass  or  liturgy. 
It  first  appeared  in  a  Latin  translation  by  Gentia- 
nus  Heruetianus,  Venice,  1548,  8vo.,  from  whence 
it  was  reprinted  in  the  “  Liturgia  SS.  Patriun,” 
edited  by  J.  S.  Andreas  and  F.  C.  de  Sainctes, 
Paris,  1560,  fob,  and  Antwerp,  1562,  8vo.,  and 
also  in  the  Bibliotk.  Pair.  xxvi.  p.  173,  ed.  Lugd. 
The  Greek  original  was  first  edited  by  Fronto 
Ducaeus  in  the  Auctarium  to  the  Bibl.  Patr.  of 
1624,  vol.  ii.  p.  200,  &c.  2.  A  work  on  the  life 

of  Christ,  in  six  books,  in  which,  however,  the  au¬ 
thor  treats  principally  of  baptism,  the  last  unction, 
and  the  eucharist.  This  work  is  as  yet  published 
only  in  a  Latin  version  by  J.  Pontanus,  together 
with  some  other  works,  and  also  an  oration  of 
Nicol.  Cabasilas  against  usury,  Ingolstadt,  1604, 
4to.  From  this  edition  it  was  reprinted  in  the 
Bibl.  Patr.  xxvi.  p.  136,  ed.  Lugd.  In  some  MSS. 
this  work  consists  of  seven  books,  but  the  seventh 
has  never  appeared  in  print.  3.  An  oration  on 
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Usury  and  against  Usurers,  of  which  a  Latin  trans¬ 
lation  was  published  by  J.  Pontanus  together  with 
Cabasilas’  life  of  Christ.  The  Greek  original  of 
this  oration  appeared  at  August.  Vindel.  1595  by 
D.  Hoeschel,  and  was  afterwards  published  in  a 
more  correct  form,  together  with  the  oration  of 
Epiphanius  on  the  burial  of  Christ,  by  S.  Simo¬ 
nides,  Samoscii,  1604,  4to.  The  many  other  ora¬ 
tions  and  theological  works  of  Nicolaus  Cabasilas, 
which  have  not  yet  been  printed,  are  enumerated 
in  Fabric.  Bibl.  Graeo.  x.  p.  25,  &c. ;  comp.  Whar¬ 
ton’s  Appendix  to  Cave's  Hist.  Lit.  i.  p.  44.  ed.  Lon¬ 
don.  [L.  S.] 

CABEIRI  (Kageipoi),  mystic  divinities  who  oc¬ 
cur  in  various  parts  of  the  ancient  world.  The 
obscurity  that  hangs  over  them,  and  the  contradic¬ 
tions  respecting  them  in  the  accounts  of  the  an¬ 
cients  themselves,  have  opened  a  wide  field  for 
speculation  to  modern  writers  on  mythology,  each 
of  whom  has  been  tempted  to  propound  a  theory 
of  his  own.  The  meaning  of  the  name  Cabeiri  is 
quite  uncertain,  and  has  been  traced  to  nearly  all 
the  languages  of  the  East,  and  even  to  those  of  the 
North ;  but  one  etymology  seems  as  plausible  as 
anothei,  and  etymology  in  this  instance  is  a  real 
ignis  fatuus  to  the  inquirer.  The  character  and 
nature  of  the  Cabeiri  are  as  obscure  as  the  meaning 
of  their  name.  All  that  we  can  attempt  to  do 
here  is  to  trace  and  explain  the  various  opinions  of 
the  ancients  themselves,  as  they  are  presented  to 
us  in  chronological  succession.  We  chiefly  follow 
Lobeck,  who  has  collected  all  the  passages  of  the 
ancients  upon  this  subject,  and  who  appears  to  us 
i  the  most  sober  among  those  who  have  written 
upon  it.  ( Aylaopham .  pp.  1202- — 1281.) 

The  earliest  mention  of  the  Cabeiri,  so  far  as  we 
:  know,  was  in  a  drama  of  Aeschylus,  entitled  K a- 
;  €e ipoi,  in  which  the  poet  brought  them  into  con¬ 
tact  with  the  Argonauts  in  Lemnos.  The  Cabeiri 
j  promised  the  Argonauts  plenty  of  Lemnian  wine. 

I  (Plut.  Sympos.  ii.  1  ;  Pollux,  vi.  23 ;  Bekker, 
Anecd .  p.  115.)  The  opinion  of  Welcker  ( Die 
'  Aeschyl.  Trilog.  p.  236),  who  infers  from  Dionysius 
(i.  68,  &c.)  that  the  Cabeiri  had  been  spoken  of  by 
:  Arctinus,  has  been  satisfactorily  refuted  by  Lobeck 
I  and  others.  From  the  passage  of  Aeschylus  here 
i  alluded  to,  it  appears  that  he  regarded  the  Cabeiri 
as  original  Lemnian  divinities,  who  had  power 
over,  everything  that  contributed  to  the  good  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  especially  over  the  vineyards, 
i  The  fruits  of  the  field,  too,  seem  to  have  been  under 
!  their  protection,  for  the  Pelasgians  once  in  a  time 
of  scarcity  made  vows  to  Zeus,  Apollo,  and  the 
Cabeiri.  (Myrsilus,  ap.  Dionys.  i.  23.)  Strabo 
in  his  discussion  about  the  Curetes,  Dactyls,  &c. 
(x.  p.  466),  speaks  of  the  origin  of  the  Cabeiri, 
deriving  his  statements  from  ancient  authorities, 
and  from  him  we  learn,  that  Acusilaus  called  Ca- 
millus  a  son  of  Cabeiro  and  Hephaestus,  and  that 
he  made  the  three  Cabeiri  the  sons,  and  the  Ca- 
beirian  nymphs  the  daughters,  of  Camillus.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Pherecj^des,  Apollo  and  Rhytia  were 
the  parents  of  the  nine  Corybantes  who  dwelled  in 
Samothrace,  and  the  three  Cabeiri  and  the  three 
Cabeirian  nymphs  were  the  children  of  Cabeira, 
the  daughter  of  Proteus,  by  Hephaestus.  Sacrifices 
were  offered  to  the  Corybantes  as  well  as  the 
Cabeiri  in  Lernnos  and  Imbros,  and  also  in  the 
towns  of  Troas.  The  Greek  logographers,  and  per¬ 
haps  Aeschylus  too,  thus  considered  the  Cabeiri  as 
the  grandchildren  of  Proteus  and  as  the  sons  of 
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Hephaestus,  and  consequently  as  inferior  in  dignity 
to  the  great  gods  on  account  of  their  origin.  Their 
inferiority  is  also  implied  in  their  jocose  conversa¬ 
tion  with  the  Argonauts,  and  their  being  repeatedly 
mentioned  along  with  the  Curetes,  Dactyls,  Cory¬ 
bantes,  and  other  beings  of  inferior  rank.  Hero¬ 
dotus  (iii.  37 )  says,  that  the  Cabeiri  were  worshipped 
at  Memphis  as  the  sons  of  Hephaestus,  and  that 
they  resembled  the  Phoenician  dwarf-gods  (Ila- 
TatKOi)  whom  the  Phoenicians  fixed  on  the  prows 
of  their  ships.  As  the  Dioscuri  were  then  yet 
unknown  to  the  Egyptians  (Herod,  ii.  51),  the 
Cabeiri  cannot  have  been  identified  with  them  at 
that  time.  Herodotus  proceeds  to  say,  “  the  Athe¬ 
nians  received  their  phallic  Hermae  from  the 
Pelasgians,  and  those  who  are  initiated  in  the 
mysteries  of  the  Cabeiri  will  understand  what  I 
am  saying ;  for  the  Pelasgians  formerly  inhabited 
Samothrace,  and  it  is  from  them  that  the  Samo- 
thracians  received  their  orgies.  But  the  Samothra- 
cians  had  a  sacred  legend  about  Hermes,  which  is 
explained  in  their  mysteries.”  This  sacred  legend 
is  perhaps  no  other  than  the  one  spoken  of  by 
Cicero  ( De  Nat.  Deor.  iii.  22),  that  Hermes  was 
the  son  of  Coelus  and  Dies,  and  that  Proserpine 
desired  to  embrace  him.  The  same  is  perhaps 
alluded  to  by  Propertius  (ii.  2.  11),  when  he  says, 
that  Mercury  (Hermes)  had  connexions  withBrimo, 
who  is  probably  the  goddess  of  Pherae  worshipped 
at  Athens,  Sicyon,  and  Argos,  whom  some  identi¬ 
fied  with  Proserpine  (Persephone),  and  others  with 
Hecate  or  Artemis.  (Spanh.  ad  Callim.  hymn,  in 
Dian.  259.)  We  generally  find  this  goddess  wor¬ 
shipped  in  places  which  had  the  worship  of  the 
Cabeiri,  and  a  Lemnian  Artemis  is  mentioned  by 
Galen.  (De  Medic.  Simpl.  ix.  2.  p.  246,  ed. 
Chart.)  The  Tyrrhenians,  too,  are  said  to  have 
taken  away  the  statue  of  Artemis  at  Brauron,  and 
to  have  carried  it  to  Lemnos.  Aristophanes,  in 
his  “  Lemnian  Women,”  had  mentioned  Bendis 
along  with  the  Brauronian  Artemis  and  the  great 
goddess,  and  Nonnus  ( Dionys .  xxx.  45)  states  that 
the  Cabeirus  Alcon  brandished  ‘E/rc mjs  friaodSea 
■ nvpaov ,  so  that  we  may  draw  the  conclusion,  that 
the  Samothracians  and  Lemnians  worshipped  a 
goddess  akin  to  Hecate,  Artemis,  Bendis,  or  Per¬ 
sephone,  who  had  some  sexual  connexion  with 
Hermes,  which  revelation  was  made  in  the  mys¬ 
teries  of  Samothrace. 

The  writer  next  to  Herodotus,  who  speaks  about 
the  Cabeiri,  and  whose  statements  we  possess  in 
Strabo  (p.  472),  though  brief  and  obscure,  is 
Stesimbrotus.  The  meaning  of  the  passage  in 
Strabo  is,  according  to  Lobeck,  as  follows  :  Some 
persons  think  that  the  Corybantes  are  the  sons  of 
Cronos,  others  that  they  are  the  sons  of  Zeus  and 
Calliope,  that  they  (the  Corybantes)  went  to  Sa¬ 
mothrace  and  were  the  same  as  the  beings  who 
were  there  called  Cabeiri.  But  as  the  doings  of 
the  Corybantes  are  generally  known,  whereas  no¬ 
thing  is  known  of  the  Samothracian  Corybantes, 
those  persons  are  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  saying, 
that  the  doings  of  the  latter  Corybantes  are  kept 
secret  or  are  mystic.  This  opinion,  however,  is 
contested  by  Demetrius,  who  states,  that  nothing 
was  revealed  in  the  mysteries  either  of  the  deeds 
of  the  Cabeiri  or  of  their  having  accompanied  Rhea 
or  of  their  having  brought  up  Zeus  and  Dionysus. 
Demetrius  also  mentions  the  opinion  of  Stesimbro¬ 
tus,  that  the  itpa  were  performed  in  Samothrace 
to  the  Cabeiri,  who  derived  their  name  from  mount 
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Cabeirus  in  Berecyntia.  But  here  again  opinions 
differed  very  much,  for  while  some  believed  that 
the  lepa,  KaSeipoou  were  thus  called  from  their  hav¬ 
ing  been  instituted  and  conducted  by  the  Cabeiri, 
others  thought  that  they  were  celebrated  in  honour 
of  the  Cabeiri,  and  that  the  Cabeiri  belonged  to  the 
great  gods. 

The  Attic  writers  of  this  period  offer  nothing  of 
importance  concerning  the  Cabeiri,  but  they  inti¬ 
mate  that  their  mysteries  were  particularly  calcu¬ 
lated  to  protect  the  lives  of  the  initiated.  ( Aristoph. 
Pax ,  298  ;  comp.  Etymol.  Gud.  p.  289.)  Later 
writers  in  making  the  same  remark  do  not  mention 
the  name  Cabeiri,  but  speak  of  the  Samothracian 
gods  generally.  (Diod.  iv.  43,  49  ;  Aelian,  Fragm. 
p.  320  ;  Callim.  Ep.  36  ;  Lucian.  Ep.  15  ;  Plut. 
Marcell.  30.)  There  are  several  instances  men¬ 
tioned  of  lo  vers  swearing  by  the  Cabeiri  in  promis¬ 
ing  fidelity  to  one  another  (Juv.  iii.  144;  Himerius, 
Oral.  i.  12)  ;  and  Suidas  (s.v.  AiaXaggauei)  men¬ 
tions  a  case  of  a  girl  invoking  the  Cabeiri  as  her 
avengers  against  a  lover  who  had  broken  his  oath. 
But  from  these  oaths  we  can  no  more  draw  any 
inference  as  to  the  real  character  of  the  Cabeiri, 
than  from  the  fact  of  their  protecting  the  lives  of 
the  initiated ;  for  these  are  features  which  they 
have  in  common  with  various  other  divinities. 
From  the  account  which  the  scholiast  of  Apollonius 
Rhodius  (i.  913)  has  borrowed  from  Athenion, 
who  had  written  a  comedy  called  The  Samothra- 
cians  (Athen.  xiv.  p.  661),  we  learn  only  that  he 
spoke  of  two  Cabeiri,  Dardanus,  and  Jasion,  whom 
he  called  sons  of  Zeus  and  Electra.  They  derived 
their  name  from  mount  Cabeirus  in  Phrygia,  from 
whence  they  had  been  introduced  into  Samothrace. 

A  more  ample  source  of  information  respecting 
the  Cabeiri  is  opened  to  us  in  the  writers  of  the 
Alexandrine  period.  The  two  scholia  on  Apollo¬ 
nius  Rhodius  ( l .  c .)  contain  in  substance  the  fol¬ 
lowing  statement :  Mnaseas  mentions  the  names 
of  three  Cabeiri  in  Samothrace,  viz.  Axieros,  Axio- 
cersa,  and  Axiocersus  ;  the  first  is  Demeter,  the 
second  Persephone,  and  the  third  Hades.  Others 
add  a  fourth,  Cadmilus,  who  according  to  Dionyso- 
dorus  is  identical  with  Hermes.  It  thus  appears 
that  these  accounts  agreed  with  that  of  Stesimbro- 
tus,  who  reckoned  the  Cabeiri  among  the  great 
gods,  and  that  Mnaseas  only  added  their  names. 
Herodotus,  as  we  have  seen,  had  already  connected 
Hermes  with  Persephone  ;  the  worship  of  the  latter 
as  connected  with  that  of  Demeter  in  Samothrace 
is  attested  by  Artemidorus  ( ap .  Strab.  iv.  p.  198)  ; 
and  there  was  also  a  port  in  Samothrace  which  de¬ 
rived  its  name,  Demetrium,  from  Demeter.  (Liv. 
xlv.  6.)  According  to  the  authors  used  by  Diony¬ 
sius  (i.  68),  the  worship  of  Samothrace  was  intro¬ 
duced  there  from  Arcadia ;  for  according  to  them 
Dardanus,  together  with  his  brother  Jasion  or 
Jasus  and  his  sister  Harmonia,  left  Arcadia  and 
went  to  Samothrace,  taking  with  them  the  Pal¬ 
ladium  from  the  temple  of  Pallas.  Cadmus,  how¬ 
ever,  who  appears  in  this  tradition,  is  king  of 
Samothrace  :  he  made  Dardanus  his  friend,  and 
sent  him  to  Teucer  in  Troas.  Dardanus  himself, 
again,  is  sometimes  described  as  a  Cretan  (Serv. 
ad  Aen.  iii.  167),  sometimes  as  an  Asiatic  (Steph. 
s.  v.  Aap'Savos ;  Eustath.  ad  Dionys.  Perieg.  391), 
while  Arrian  (ap.  Eustath.  p.  351)  makes  him  come 
originally  from  Samothrace.  Respecting  Dardanus’ 
brother  Jasion  or  Jasus,  the  accounts  likewise 
differ  very  much ;  for  while  some  writers  describe 
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him  as  going  to  Samothrace  either  from  Parrha- 
sia  in  Arcadia  or  from  Crete,  a  third  account 
(Dionys.  i.  61)  stated,  that  he  was  killed  by  light¬ 
ning  for  having  entertained  improper  desires  for 
Demeter  ;  and  Arrian  ( l .  c.)  says  that  Jasion,  being 
inspired  by  Demeter  and  Cora,  went  to  Sicily  and 
many  other  places,  and  there  established  the  mys¬ 
teries  of  these  goddesses,  for  which  Demeter  re¬ 
warded  him  by  yielding  to  his  embraces,  and 
became  the  mother  of  Parius,  the  founder  of  Paros. 

All  writers  of  this  class  appear  to  consider 
Dardanus  as  the  founder  of  the  Samothracian  mys¬ 
teries,  and  the  mysteries  themselves  as  solemnized 
in  honour  of  Demeter.  Another  set  of  authorities, 
on  the  other  hand,  regards  them  as  belonging  to 
Rhea  (Diod.  v.  51  ;  Schol.  ad  Aidstid.  p.  106; 
Strab.  Excerpt,  lib.  vii.  p.  511,  ed.  Almelov. ; 
Lucian,  De  DeaSyr.  97),  and  suggests  the  identity 
of  the  Samothracian  and  Phrygian  mysteries. 
Pherecydes  too,  who  placed  the  Corybantes,  the 
companions  of  the  great  mother  of  the  gods,  in 
Samothrace,  and  Stesimbrotus  who  derived  the 
Cabeiri  from  mount  Cabeirus  in  Phrygia,  and  all 
those  writers  who  describe  Dardanus  as  the  founder 
of  the  Samothracian  mysteries,  naturally  ascribed 
the  Samothracian  mysteries  to  Rhea.  To  Demeter, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  were  ascribed  by  Mnaseas, 
Artemidorus,  and  even  by  Herodotus,  since  he 
mentions  Hermes  and  Persephone  in  connexion 
with  these  mysteries,  and  Persephone  has  nothing 
to  do  with  Rhea.  Now,  as  Demeter  and  Rhea 
have  many  attributes  in  common — both  are  jueva- 
A ol  S-eoi,  and  the  festivals  of  each  were  celebrated 
with  the  same  kind  of  enthusiasm  ;  and  as  peculiar 
features  of  the  one  are  occasionally  transferred  to 
the  other  (e.  g.  Eurip.  Helen.  1304),  it  is  not 
difficult  to  see  how  it  might  happen,  that  the  Samo¬ 
thracian  goddess  was  sometimes  called  Demeter 
and  sometimes  Rhea.  The  difficulty  is,  however, 
increased  by  the  fact  of  Venus  (Aphrodite)  too 
being  worshipped  in  Samothrace.  (Plin.  Ii.  N. 
v.  6.)  This  Venus  may  be  either  the  Thracian 
Bendis  or  Cybele,  or  may  have  been  one  of  the 
Cabeiri  themselves,  for  we  know  that  Thebes  pos¬ 
sessed  three  ancient  statues  of  Aphrodite,  which 
Harmonia  had  taken  from  the  ships  of  Cadmus, 
and  which  may  have  been  the  UaraiKoi  who  re¬ 
sembled  the  Cabeiri.  (Paus.  ix.  16.  §  2;  Herod, 
iii.  37.)  In  connexion  with  this  Aphrodite  we 
may  mention  that,  according  to  some  accounts,  the 
Phoenician  Aphrodite  (Astarte)  had  commonly  the 
epithet  chabar  or  chabor ,  an  Arabic  word  which 
signifies  “  the  great,”  and  that  Lobeck  considers 
Astarte  as  identical  with  the  2eA t)ut}  K aSeipia, 
which  name  P.  Ligorius  saw  on  a  gem. 

There  are  also  writers  who  transfer  all  that  is 
said  about  the  Samothracian  gods  to  the  Dioscuri, 
who  were  indeed  different  from  the  Cabeiri  of 
Acusilaus,  Pherecydes,  and  Aeschylus,  but  yet 
might  easily  be  confounded  with  them ;  first,  be¬ 
cause  the  Dioscuri  are  also  called  great  gods,  and 
secondly,  because  they  were  also  regarded  as  the 
protectors  of  persons  in  danger  either  by  land  or 
water.  Hence  we  find  that  in  some  places  where 
the  ara/ces  were  worshipped,  it  was  uncertain  whe¬ 
ther  they  were  the  Dioscuri  or  the  Cabeiri.  (Paus. 
x.  38.  §  3.)  Nay,  even  the  Roman  Penates  were 
sometimes  considered  as  identical  with  the  Dios¬ 
curi  and  Cabeiri  (Dionys.  i.  67,  &c.)  ;  and  \  arro 
thought  that  the  Penates  were  carried  by  Dardanus 
from  the  Arcadian  town  Pheneos  to  Samothrace, 
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and  that  Aeneas  brought  them  from  thence  to  Italy. 
(Macrob.  Sat.  iii.  4  ;  Serv.  ad  Aen.  i.  378,  iii.  148.) 
But  the  authorities  for  this  opinion  are  all  of  a  late 
period.  According  to  one  set  of  accounts,  the  Sa- 
mothracian  gods  were  two  male  divinities  of  the 
same  age,  which  applies  to  Zeus  and  Dionysus,  or 
Dardanus  and  Jasion,  but  not  to  Demeter,  Rhea, 
or  Persephone.  When  people,  in  the  course  of 
time,  had  become  accustomed  to  regard  the  Penates 
and  Cabeiri  as  identical,  and  yet  did  not  know 
exactly  the  name  of  each  separate  divinity  com¬ 
prised  under  those  common  names,  some  divinities 
are  mentioned  among  the  Penates  who  belonged  to 
the  Cabeiri,  and  vice  versa.  Thus  Servius  [ad 
f  Aen.  viii.  619)  represents  Zeus,  Pallas,  and  Hermes 
!  as  introduced  from  Samothrace ;  and,  in  another 
;  passage  [ad  Aen.  iii.  264),  he  says  that,  according 
to  the  Samothracians,  these  three  were  the  great 
i  gods,  of  whom  Hermes,  and  perhaps  Zeus  also, 
might  be  reckoned  among  the  Cabeiri.  Varro  [de 
[  Ling.  Lat.  v.  58,  ed.  Muller)  says,  that  Heaven 
and  Earth  were  the  great  Samothracian  gods ; 
i  while  in  another  place  (ap.  August.  De  Civ.  Dei, 
vii.  18)  he  stated,  that  there  were  three  Samothra- 
i  cian  gods,  Jupiter  or  Heaven,  Juno  or  Earth,  and 
Minerva  or  the  prototype  of  things, — the  ideas  of 
Plato.  This  is,  of  course,  only  the  view  Varro 
himself  took,  and  not  a  tradition. 

If  we  now  look  back  upon  the  various  state¬ 
ments  we  have  gathered,  for  the  purpose  of  arriv¬ 
ing  at  some  definite  conclusion,  it  is  manifest,  that 
the  earliest  writers  regard  the  Cabeiri  as  descended 
from  inferior  divinities,  Proteus  and  Hephaestus  : 
they  have  their  seats  on  earth,  in  Samothrace, 
Lemnos,  and  Imbros.  Those  early  writers  cannot 
possibly  have  conceived  them  to  be  Demeter,  Per¬ 
sephone  or  Rhea.  It  is  true  those  early  authori¬ 
ties  are  not  numerous  in  comparison  with  the  later 
ones ;  but  Demetrius,  who  wrote  on  the  subject, 
may  have  had  more  and  very  good  ones,  since  it  is 
with  reference  to  him  that  Strabo  repeats  the  as¬ 
sertion,  that  the  Cabeiri,  like  the  Corybantes  and 
Curetes,  were  only  ministers  of  the  great  gods. 
We  may  therefore  suppose,  that  the  Samothracian 
Cabeiri  were  originally  such  inferior  beings ;  and 
as  the  notion  of  the  Cabeiri  was  from  the  first  not 
fixed  and  distinct,  it  became  less  so  in  later  times ; 
and  as  the  ideas  of  mystery  and  Demeter  came  to 
be  looked  upon  as  inseparable,  it  cannot  occasion 
surprise  that  the  mysteries,  which  were  next  in 
importance  to  those  of  Eleusis,  the  most  celebrated 
in  antiquity,  were  at  length  completely  transferred 
to  this  goddess.  The  opinion  that  the  Samothra¬ 
cian  gods  were  the  same  as  the  Roman  Penates, 
seems  to  have  arisen  with  those  writers  who  en¬ 
deavoured  to  trace  every  ancient  Roman  institution 
to  Troy,  and  thence  to  Samothrace. 

The  places  where  the  worship  of  the  Cabeiri  oc¬ 
curs,  are  chiefly  Samothrace,  Lemnos,  and  Imbros. 
Some  writers  have  maintained,  that  the  Samo¬ 
thracian  and  Lemnian  Cabeiri  were  distinct ; 
but  the  contrary  is  asserted  by  Strabo  (x.  p. 
466).  Besides  the  Cabeiri  of  these  three  islands, 
we  read  of  Boeotian  Cabeiri.  Near  the  Ne'itian 
gate  of  Thebes  there  was  a  grove  of  Demeter 
Cabeiria  and  Cora,  which  none  but  the  initiated 
were  allowed  to  enter ;  and  at  a  distance  of  seven 
stadia  from  it  there  was  a  sanctuary  of  the  Cabeiri. 
(Paus.  ix.  25.  §  5.)  Here  mysteries  were  cele¬ 
brated,  and  the  sanctity  of  the  temple  was  great  as 
late  as  the  time  of  Pausanias.  (Comp.  iv.  1.  §  5.) 
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The  account  of  Pausanias  about  the  origin  of  the 
Boeotian  Cabeiri  savours  of  rationalism,  and  is,  as 
Lobeck  justly  remarks,  a  mere  fiction.  It  must 
further  not  be  supposed  that  there  existed  any  con¬ 
nexion  between  the  Samothracian  Cadmilus  or 
Cadmus  and  the  Theban  Cadmus ;  for  tradition 
clearly  describes  them  as  beings  of  different  origin, 
race,  and  dignity.  Pausanias  (ix.  22.  §  5)  further 
mentions  another  sanctuary  of  the  Cabeiri,  with  a 
grove,  in  the  Boeotian  town  of  Anthedon ;  and  a 
Boeotian  Cabeirus,  who  possessed  the  power  of 
averting  dangers  and  increasing  man’s  prosperity, 
is  mentioned  in  an  epigram  of  Diodorus.  (Brunck, 
Anal.  ii.  p.  185.)  A  Macedonian  Cabeirus  occurs 
in  Lactantius.  (i.  15,  8  ;  comp.  Firmicus,  de  Error. 
Prof.  p.  23;  Clem.  Alex.  Protrept.  p.  16.)  The 
reverence  paid  by  the  Macedonians  to  the  Cabeiri 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  of  Philip  and  Olym¬ 
pias  being  initiated  in  the  Samothracian  mysteries, 
and  of  Alexander  erecting  altars  to  the  Cabeiri  at 
the  close  of  his  Eastern  expedition.  (Plut.  Alesc.  2  ; 
Philostr.  de  Vit.  Apollon,  ii.  43.)  The  Pergamenian 
Cabeiri  are  mentioned  by  Pausanias  (i.  4.  §  6),  and 
those  of  Berytus  by  Sanchoniathon  [ap.  Euseb. 
Praep.  Evang.  p.  31)  and  Damascius.  (  Vit.  Isidor. 
cclii.  5 73.)  Respecting  the  mysteries  of  the  Ca¬ 
beiri  in  general,  see  Diet,  of  Ant.  s.  v.  K aSeipia; 
Lobeck,  Aglaoph.  p.  1281,  &c.  For  the  various 
opinions  concerning  the  nature  of  the  Cabeiri,  see 
Creuzer,  Symbol,  ii.  p.  302,  &c. ;  Schelling,  Ueber 
die  Cotter  von  Samothrake,  Stuttgard,  1815  ;  Welc- 
ker,  Aeschyl.  Trilog.;  Klausen,  Aeneas  u.  die  Pe- 
nat.  [L.  S.] 

CACA  or  CA'CIA,  a  sister  of  Cacus,  who,  ac¬ 
cording  to  some  accounts,  betrayed  the  place  where 
the  cattle  were  concealed  which  Cacus  had  stolen 
from  Hercules  or  Recaranus.  She  was  rewarded 
for  it  with  divine  honours,  which  she  was  to  enjoy 
for  ever.  In  her  sanctuary  a  perpetual  fire  was 
kept  up,  just  as  in  the  temple  of  Vesta.  (Lactant. 
i.  20,  36  ;  Serv.  ad  Aen.  viii.  190.)  [L.  S.J 

CACUS,  a  fabulous  Italian  shepherd,  who  was 
believed  to  have  lived  in  a  cave,  and  to  have  com¬ 
mitted  various  kinds  of  robberies.  Among  others, 
he  also  stole  a  part  of  the  cattle  of  Hercules  or 
Recaranus ;  and,  as  he  dragged  the  animals  into 
his  cave  by  their  tails,  it  was  impossible  to  discover 
their  traces.  But  when  the  remaining  oxen  passed 
by  the  cave,  those  within  began  to  bellow,  and 
were  thus  discovered.  Another  tradition  stated, 
that  Caca,  the  sister  of  Cacus,  betrayed  the  place 
of  their  concealment.  Cacus  was  slain  by  Hercules. 
(Liv.  i.  7.)  He  is  usually  called  a  son  of  Vulcan, 
and  Ovid,  who  gives  his  story  with  considerable 
embellishments,  describes  Cacus  as  a  fearful  giant, 
who  was  the  terror  of  the  whole  land.  (Ov.  Fast. 
i.  554;  comp.  Virg.  Aen.  viii.  190,  &c. ;  Propert. 
iv.  9 ;  Dionys.  i.  32,  43 ;  Aurel.  Viet.  De  Orig. 
Gent.  Rom.  6.)  Evander,  who  then  ruled  over  the 
country  in  which  Cacus  had  resided,  shewed  his 
gratitude  to  the  conqueror  of  Cacus  by  dedicating 
to  him  a  sanctuary,  and  appointing  the  Potitii  and 
Pinarii  as  his  priests.  The  common  opinion  res¬ 
pecting  the  original  character  of  Cacus  is,  that  he 
was  the  personification  of  some  evil  daemon,  and 
this  opinion  is  chiefly  founded  upon  the  descrip¬ 
tions  of  him  given  by  the  Roman  poets.  Hartung 
[Die  Relig.  d.  Rom.  i.  p.  318,  &c.),  however,  thinks 
that  Cacus,  whom  he  identifies  with  Cacius  (Diod. 
iv.  21  ;  feolin.  i.  1),  and  his  sister  Caca  were  Ro¬ 
man  penates,  whose  names  he  connects  with  Kaioc, 
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caleo,  and  coquo.  There  were  at  Rome  various 
things  connected  with  the  legends  about  Cacus. 
On  the  side  of  the  Palatine  hill,  not  far  from  the 
hut  of  Faustulus,  there  was  a  foot-path  leading  up 
the  hill,  with  a  wooden  ladder  called  “  the  ladder 
of  Cacus,”  and  the  ancient  cave  of  Cacus,  which  is 
still  shewn  at  Rome,  was  in  the  Salina,  near  the 
Porta  Trigemina.  (Diod.,  Solin.,  II.  cc .;  Klausen, 
Aeneas  u.  die  Penaten,  p.  768,  &c.;  Bunsen,  Besc/i- 
reib.  der  Stadt  Rom ,  i.  p.  134,  iii.  1.  p.  407.)  [L.S.] 
CA'DIUS  RUFUS.  [Rufus.] 
CA'DMILUS,  CA'SMILUS,  or  CADMUS 
(Kad  giAos,  KaagiKos,  or  K adgos),  according  to 
Acusilaus  ( ap .  Strab.  x.  p.  472)  a  son  of  Hephaestus 
and  Cabeiro,  and  father  of  the  Samothracian  Ca- 
beiri  and  the  Cabeirian  nymphs.  Others  consider 
Cadmilus  himself  as  the  fourth  of  the  Samothracian 
Cabeiri.  (Schol.  ad  Apollon.  Rhod.  i.  917  ;  comp. 
Cabeiri.)  [L.  S.] 

CADMUS  (KdSjUos),  a  son  of  Agenor  and  Tele- 
phassa,  and  brother  of  Europa,  Phoenix,  and  Cilix. 
When  Europa  was  carried  off.  by  Zeus  to  Crete, 
Agenor  sent  out  his  sons  in  search  of  their  sister, 
enjoining  them  not  to  return  without  her.  Tele- 
phassa  accompanied  her  sons.  All  researches  being 
fruitless,  Cadmus  and  Telephassa  settled  in  Thrace. 
Here  Telephassa  died,  and  Cadmus,  after  burying 
her,  went  to  Delphi  to  consult  the  oracle  respecting 
his  sister.  The  god  commanded  him  to  abstain 
from  further  seeking,  and  to  follow  a  cow  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  kind,  and  to  build  a  town  on  the  spot  where 
the  cow  should  sink  down  with  fatigue.  (Schol.  ad 
Enrip.  Phoen.  638,  ad  Aristoph.  Ran.  1256;  Paus. 
ix.  12.  §  1.)  Cadmus  found  the  cow  described  by 
the  oracle  in  Phocis  among  the  herds  of  Pelagon, 
and  followed  her  into  Boeotia,  where  she  sank 
down  on  the  spot  on  which  Cadmus  built  Thebes, 
with  the  acropolis,  Cadmea.  As  he  intended  to 
sacrifice  the  cow  here  to  Athena,  he  sent  some  per¬ 
sons  to  the  neighbouring  well  of  Ares  to  fetch  wa¬ 
ter.  This  well  was  guarded  by  a  dragon,  a  son  of 
Ares,  who  killed  the  men  sent  by  Cadmus.  Here¬ 
upon,  Cadmus  slew  the  dragon,  and,  on  the  advice 
of  Athena,  sowed  the  teeth  of  the  monster,  out  of 
which  armed  men  grew  up,  who  slew  each  other, 
with  the  exception  of  five,  Echion,  Udaeus,  Chtho- 
nius,  Hyperenor,  and  Pelor,  who,  according  to  the 
Theban  legend,  were  the  ancestors  of  the  Thebans. 
Cadmus  was  punished  for  having  slain  the  dragon 
by  being  obliged  to  serve  for  a  certain  period  of  time, 
some  say  one  year,  others  eight  years.  After  this 
Athena  assigned  to  him  the  government  of  Thebes, 
and  Zeus  gave  him  Harmonia  for  his  wife.  The 
marriage  solemnity  was  honoured  by  the  presence 
of  all  the  Olympian  gods  in  the  Cadmea.  Cadmus 
gave  to  Harmonia  the  famous  7re7rAos  and  necklace 
which  he  had  received  from  Hephaestus  or  from 
Europa,  and  became  by  her  the  father  of  Autonoe, 
I  no,  Semele,  Agave,  and  Polydorus.  Subsequently 
Cadmus  and  Harmonia  quitted  Thebes,  and  went 
to  the  Cencheleans.  This  people  was  at  war  with 
the  Illyrians,  and  had  received  an  oracle  which 
promised  them  victory  if  they  took  Cadmus  as 
their  commander.  The  Cencheleans  accordingly 
made  Cadmus  their  king,  and  conquered  the  ene¬ 
my.  After  this,  Cadmus  had  another  son,  whom 
he  called  Illyrius.  In  the  end,  Cadmus  and  Idar- 
rrionia  were  changed  into  dragons,  and  were  re¬ 
moved  by  Zeus  to  Elysium. 

1  his  is  the  account  given  by  Apollodorus  (iii.  1. 
§  1,  &c.),  which,  with  the  exception  of  some  par- 
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ticulars,  agrees  with  the  stories  in  Hyginus  (Fab. 
178)and  Pausanias  (ix.  5.  §  1,  10.  §  1,  12.  §  l,&c.). 
There  are,  however,  many  points  in  the  story  of 
Cadmus  in  which  the  various  traditions  present 
considerable  differences.  His  native  country  is 
commonly  stated  to  have  been  Phoenicia,  as  in 
Apollodorus  (comp.  Diod.  iv.  2;  Strab.  vii.  p.  321, 
ix.  p.  401);  but  he  is  sometimes  called  a  Tyrian 
(Herod,  ii.  49  ;  Eurip.  Phoen.  639),  and  sometimes 
a  Sidonian.  (Eurip.  Baech.  171 ;  Ov.  Met.  iv.  571.) 
Others  regarded  Cadmus  as  a  native  of  Thebes  in 
Egypt  (Diod.*i.  23;  Paus.  ix.  12.  §  2),  and  his 
parentage  is  modified  accordingly ;  for  he  is  also 
called  a  son  of  Antiope,  the  daughter  of  Belus,  or 
of  Argiope,  the  daughter  of  Neilus.  (Schol.  ad 
Eurip.  Phoen.  5,  with  Valck.  note;  Hygin.  Fab. 
6,  178,  179.)  He  is  said  to  have  introduced  into 
Greece  from  Phoenicia  or  Egypt  an  alphabet  of 
sixteen  letters  (Herod,  v.  58,  &c.;  Diod.  iii.  67, 
v.  57;  Plin.  H.  2V.  vii.  56  ;  Hv'gin.  Fab.  277),  and 
to  have  been  the  first  who  worked  the  mines  of 
mount  Pangaeon  in  Thrace.  The  teeth  of  the 
dragon  whom  Cadmus  slew  were  sown,  according 
to  some  accounts,  by  Athena  herself ;  and  the  spot 
where  this  was  done  was  shewn,  in  aftertimes,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Thebes.  (Schol.  ad  Eurip. 
Phoen.  670  ;  Paus.  ix.  10.  §  1.)  Half  of  the  teeth 
were  given  by  Athena  to  Aeetes,  king  of  Colchis. 
(Apollon.  Rhod.  iii.  1183;  Apollod.  i.  9.  §23; 
Serv.  ad  Virg.  Georg,  ii.  141.)  The  account  of  his 
quitting  Thebes  also  was  not  the  same  in  all  tradi¬ 
tions  ;  for  some  related,  that  he  was  expelled  by 
Amphion  and  Zethus,  or  by  Dionysus.  (Syncell. 
p.296,  ed.  Dindorf.)  A  tradition  of  Brasiae  stated, 
that  Cadmus,  after  discovering  the  birth  of  Diony¬ 
sus  by  his  daughter  Semele,  shut  up  the  mother 
and  her  child  in  a  chest,  and  threw  them  into  the 
sea.  (Paus.  iii.  24.  §  3.)  According  to  the  opinion 
of  Herodotus  (ii.  49),  however,  Melampus  learned 
and  received  the  worship  of  Dionysus  from  Cadmus, 
and  other  traditions  too  represent  Cadmus  as  wor¬ 
shipping  Dionysus.  ( e.  g .  Eurip.  Bacch.  181.)  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Euripides,  Cadmus  resigned  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Thebes  to  his  grandson,  Pentheus ;  and 
after  the  death  of  the  latter,  Cadmus  went  to  Illy¬ 
ria,  where  he  built  Buthoe  (Bacch.  43,  1331,  &c.), 
in  the  government  of  which  he  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Illyrius  or  Polydorus. 

The  whole  story  of  Cadmus,  with  its  manifold 
poetical  embellishments,  seems  to  suggest  the  im¬ 
migration  of  a  Phoenician  or  Egyptian  colony  into 
Greece,  by  means  of  which  civilisation  (the  alpha¬ 
bet,  art  of  mining,  and  the  worship  of  Dionysus) 
came  into  the  country.  But  the  opinion  formed  on 
this  point  must  depend  upon  the  view  we  take  of 
the  early  influence  of  Phoenicia  and  Egypt  in  ge¬ 
neral  upon  the  early  civilisation  of  Greece.  While 
Buttmann  and  Creuzer  admit  such  an  influence, 
C.  O.  Muller  denies  it  altogether,  and  regards 
Cadmus  as  a  Pelasgian  divinity.  Cadmus  was 
worshipped  in  various  parts  of  Greece,  and  at 
Sparta  he  had  a  heroum.  (Paus.  iii.  15.  §  6  ;  comp. 
Buttmann,  Mytliolog.  ii.  p.  171 ;  Miiller,  Orchom. 
p.  113,  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

CADMUS  (Kabgos),  the  son  of  Scythes,  a  man 
renowned  for  his  integrity,  was  sent  by  Gelon  to 
Delphi,  in  B.  c.  480,  with  great  treasures,  to  await 
the  issue  of  the  battle  between  the  Greeks  and 
Persians,  and  with  orders  to  give  them  to  the  Per¬ 
sians  if  the  latter  conquered,  but  to  bring  them 
back  to  Sicily  if  the  Greeks  prevailed.  After  the 
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defeat  of  Xerxes,  Cadmus  returned  to  Sicily  with 
the  treasures,  though  he  might  easily  have  appro¬ 
priated  them  to  his  own  use.  (Herod,  vii.  163, 
164.)  Herodotus  calls  Cadmus  a  Coan,  and  states 
further,  that  he  received  the  tyranny  of  Cos  from 
his  father,  but  gave  the  state  its  liberty  of  his  own 
accord,  merely  from  a  sense  of  justice;  and  that 
after  this  he  went  over  to  Sicily  and  dwelt  along 
with  the  Samians  at  Zancle,  afterwards  called 
Messene.  Muller  {Dor.  i.  8.  §  4,  note  q.)  thinks 
that  this  Cadmus  was  the  son  of  the  Scythes, 
tyrant  of  Zancle,  who  was  driven  out  by  the  Sa¬ 
mians  (b.  c.  497),  and  who  fled  to  the  court  of 
Persia,  where  he  died.  (Herod,  vi.  23.)  In  reply 
to  the  objection,  that  Herodotus  speaks  of  Cadmus 
having  inherited  the  tyranny  from  his  father,  but  of 
Scythes  having  died  in  Persia,  Muller  remarks  that 
the  government  of  Cos  was  probably  given  to  his 
father  by  the  Persians,  but  that  he  notwithstand¬ 
ing  continued  to  reside  in  Persia,  as  we  know  was 
the  case  with  Ilistiaeus.  If  this  conjecture  is 
i  correct,  Cadmus  probably  resigned  the  tyranny  of 
i  Cos  through  desire  of  returning  to  his  native  town, 
t  Zancle.  He  was  accompanied  to  Sicily  by  the 
i  poet  Epicharmus.  (Suidas,  s.  v.  ’E7r qyap/xos.) 

CADMUS  (Kd§,uos).  1.  Of  Miletus,  a  son  of 
Pandion,  and  in  all  probability  the  earliest  Greek 
historian  or  logographer.  He  lived,  according  to 
the  vague  statement  of  Josephus  {c.  Apion.  i.  2 ; 
comp.  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  vi.  p.  267),  very  shortly 
before  the  Persian  invasion  of  Greece  ;  and  Suidas 
:  makes  the  singular  statement,  that  Cadmus  was 
only  a  little  younger  than  the  mythical  poet  Or- 
i  pheus,  which  arises  from  the  thorough  confusion  of 
I  the  mythical  Cadmus  of  Phoenicia  and  the  historian 
i  Cadmus.  But  there  is  every  probability  that  Cad- 
;  mus  lived  about  B.  c.  540.  Strabo  (i.  p.  18)  places 
i  Cadmus  first  among  the  three  authors  whom  he 
I  calls  the  earliest  prose  writers  among  the  Greeks  : 
i  viz.  Cadmus,  Pherecydes,  and  Hecataeus ;  and 
from  this  circumstance  we  may  infer,  that  Cadmus 
was  the  most  ancient  of  the  three— an  inference 
which  is  also  confirmed  by  the  statement  of  Pliny 
i  (H.N.  v.  31),  who  calls  Cadmus  the  first  that  ever 
'  wrote  (Greek)  prose.  When,  therefore,  in  another 
I  passage  (vii.  56)  Pliny  calls  Pherecydes  the  most 
i  ancient  prose  writer,  and  Cadmus  of  Miletus  sim¬ 
ply  the  earliest  historian,  we  have  probably  to  re- 
i  gard  this  as  one  of  those  numerous  inconsistencies 
l  into  which  Pliny  fell  by  following  different  autho- 
i  rities  at  different  times,  and  forgetting  what  he 
had  said  on  former  occasions.  All,  therefore,  we 
can  infer  from  his  contradicting  himself  in  this  case 
is,  that  there  were  some  ancient  authorities  who 
made  Pherecydes  the  earliest  Greek  prose  writer, 
and  not  Cadmus ;  but  that  the  latter  was  the  ear¬ 
liest  Greek  historian,  seems  to  be  an  undisputed 
fact.  Cadmus  wrote  a  work  on  the  foundation  of 
Miletus  and  the  earliest  history  of  Ionia  generally, 
in  four  books  (Krtcm  Mi Arjrou  ual  rijs  oArjs  Tc evicts). 
This  work  appears  to  have  been  lost  at  a  very 
early  period,  for  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  {Jud. 
de  Thucyd.  23)  expressly  mentions,  that  the  work 
known  in  his  time  under  the  name  of  Cadmus  was 
considered  a  forgery.  When  Suidas  and  others 
(Bekker’s  Anecd.  p.  781),  call  Cadmus  of  Miletus 
the  inventor  of  the  alphabet,  this  statement  must 
be  regarded  as  the  result  of  a  confusion  between 
the  mythical  Cadmus,  who  emigrated  from  Phoe¬ 
nicia  into  Greece  ;  and  Suidas  is,  in  fact,  obviously 
guilty  of  this  confusion,  since  he  says,  that  Cad- 
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mus  of  Miletus  introduced  into  Greece  the  alpha¬ 
bet  which  the  Phoenicians  had  invented.  (Comp. 
Clinton,  Fast.  Hell.  ii.  p.  454,  3rd  edition.) 

2.  Of  Miletus,  the  Younger,  is  mentioned  only 
by  Suidas,  according  to  whom  he  was  a  son  of  Ar- 
chelaus,  and  a  Greek  historian,  concerning  whose 
time  nothing  is  said.  Suidas  ascribes  to  him  two 
works,  one  on  the  history  of  Attica,* in  sixteen 
books,  and  the  second  on  the  deliverance  from  the 
sufferings  of  love,  in  fourteen  books.  [L.  S.] 

CAECILIA,  CAIA,  is  said  to  have  been  the 
genuine  Roman  name  for  Tanaquil,  the  wife  of 
Tarquinius  Priscus.  (Plin.  H.N.  viii.  74;  Val.  Max. 
Epit.  de  Praen.  in  fin.  ;  Festus,  s.  v.  Gaia ;  Plut. 
Quaest.  Pom.  p.  271,  e.)  Both  her  names,  Caia  and 
Caecilia,  are  of  the  same  root  as  Caeculus,  and  the 
Roman  Caecilii  are  supposed  to  have  derived  their 
origin  from  the  Praenestine  Caeculus.  (Fest.  s.  v. 
Caeculus.)  The  story  of  Caia  Caecilia  is  related 
under  Tanaquil  ;  and  it  is  sufficient  to  say  here, 
that  she  appears  in  the  early  legends  of  Rome  as  a 
woman  endowed  with  prophetic  powers,  and  closely 
connected  with  the  worship  of  the  god  of  the  hearth. 
That  she  was,  at  the  same  time,  looked  upon  as  a 
model  of  domestic  life,  may  be  inferred  from  the 
fact,  that  a  newly  married  woman,  before  entering 
the  house  of  her  husband,  on  being  asked  what  her 
name  was,  answered,  “My  name  is  Caia.”  (Val. 
Max.  1.  c.;  Plut.  Quaest.  Rom.  p.  271,  e.)  [L.  S.] 

CAECFLIA,  the  daughter  of  T.  Pomponius 
Atticus,  who  is  called  Caecilia,  because  her  father 
took  the  name  of  his  uncle,  Q.  Caecilius,  by  whom 
he  was  adopted.  She  was  married  to  M.  Vipsanius 
Agrippa.  T Atticus,  p.  415,  a.) 

CAECFLIA  or  METELLA,  1.  and  2.  Daugh¬ 
ters  of  Q.  Caecilius  Metellus  Macedonicus,  consul 
B.  c.  143,  one  of  whom  married  C.  Servilius  Vatia, 
and  was  by  him  the  mother  of  P.  Servilius  Vatia 
Isauricus,  consul  in  79,  and  the  other  P.  Cornelius 
Scipio  Nasica,  consul  in  111,  and  was  the  grand¬ 
mother  of  Q.  Metellus  Pius  Scipio,  consul  in  52. 
(Cic.  pro  Dom.  47,  post  Red.  ad  Quir.  3,  Brut.  58.) 

3.  The  daughter  of  L.  Caecilius  Metellus  Calvus, 
consul  in  B.  c.  142,  and  the  brother  of  Metellus  Nu- 
midicus,  consul  in  109,  was  married  to  L.  Licinius 
Lucullus,  praetor  in  103,  and  was  by  him  the 
mother  of  the  celebrated  Lucullus,  the  conqueror  of 
Mithridates.  Her  moral  character  was  in  bad  re¬ 
pute.  (Plut.  Lucull.  1 ;  Cic.  in  Ver.  iv.  66  ;  Aurel. 
Viet,  de  Vir.  III.  62.) 

4.  Daughter  of  Q.  Caecilius  Metellus  Balearicus, 
consul  in  B.  c.  123,  was  the  wife  of  Ap.  Claudius  Pul- 
cher,  consul  in  79,  and  the  mother  of  Ap.  Claudius 
Pulcher,  consul  in  54,  and  of  P.  Clodius  Pulcher, 
tribune  of  the  plebs  in  58.  (Cic.  de  Div.  i.  2,  44, 
pro  Rose.  Am.  10,  50  :  in  the  former  of  the  two 
latter  passages  she  is  erroneously  called  Nepotis 
filia  instead  of  Nepotis  soror.)  Her  brother  was 
Q.  Metellus  Nepos,  consul  in  98,  and  we  accord¬ 
ingly  find  his  two  sons,  Metellus  Celer  and  Metel¬ 
lus  Nepos,  called  the  fratres  (cousins)  of  her  sons 
Ap.  Claudius  and  P.  Clodius.  (Cic.  ad  Att.  iv.  3, 
ad  Fam.  v.  3,  pro  Cael.  24.) 

Cicero  relates  {de  Div.  II.  cc.),  that  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  a  dream  of  Caecilia’s  in  the  Marsic  war, 
the  temple  of  Juno  Sospita  was  restored. 

5.  Daughter  of  L.  Metellus  Dalmaticus,  consul  in 
b.c.  119,  and  not  of  Q.  Metellus  Pius,  the  pontifex 
maximus,  consul  in  80,  as  has  been  inferred  from 
Plutarch.  {Sull.  6.)  Her  father’s  praenomen  is 
Lucius,  and  he  is  said  to  have  rebuilt  the  temple  of 
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the  Dioscuri  (Cic.  pro  Scaur.  2.  §§  45,  46,  with 
the  commentary  of  Asconius),  which  point  to  L. 
Dalmaticus  as  her  father.  She  was  first  married 
to  M.  Aemilius  Scaurus,  consul  in  115,  by  whom 
she  had  three  children,  the  eldest  of  whom  was 
the  M.  Scaurus  defended  by  Cicero  (Cic.  1.  c.  pro 
Sest.  47  ;  Plut.  Sull.  33,  Pomp.  9  ;  Plin.  H.  N. 
xxxvi.  15.  s.  24.  §  8),  and  afterwards  to  the  dictator 
Sulla,  who  always  treated  her  with  the  greatest 
respect.  When  she  fled  from  Cinna  and  Carbo  in 
Italy  to  her  husband’s  camp  before  Athens,  she 
was  insulted  from  the  walls  of  the  city  by  Aristion 
and  the  Athenians,  for  which  they  paid  dearly  at 
the  capture  of  the  city.  She  fell  ill  in  81,  during 
the  celebration  of  Sulla’s  triumphal  feast ;  and  as 
her  recovery  was  hopeless,  Sulla  for  religious 
reasons  sent  her  a  bill  of  divorce,  and  had  her  re¬ 
moved  from  his  house,  but  honoured  her  memory 
by  a  splendid  funeral.  (Plut.  Sull.  6,  13,  22,  35.) 
She  purchased  a  great  deal  of  the  property  confis¬ 
cated  in  the  proscriptions.  (Plin.  1.  c .) 

6.  The  wife  of  P.  Lentulus  Spinther  the  younger, 
whose  father  was  consul  in  B.c.  57.  She  was  a  wo¬ 
man  of  loose  character,  and  intrigued  with  Dolabella, 
Cicero’s  son-in-law  (Cic.  ad  Att.  xi.  23),  and  also, 
as  it  appears,  with  Aesopus,  the  son  of  the  actor. 
(Hor.  Serm.  ii.  3.  239.)  She  was  divorced  by  her 
husband  in  45.  (Cic.  ad  Att.  xii.  52,  xiii.  7.)  Her 
father  is  not  known. 

CAECI'LIA  GENS,  plebeian;  for  the  name  of 
T.  Caecilius  in  Livy  (iv.  7,  comp.  6),  the  patrician 
consular  tribune  in  B.  c.  444,  is  a  false  reading  for 
T.  Cloelius.  A  member  of  this  gens  is  mentioned 
in  history  as  early  as  the  fifth  century  b.  c.  ;  but 
the  first  of  the  Caecilii  who  obtained  the  consulship 
was  L.  Caecilius  Metellus  Denter,  in  284.  The 
family  of  the  Metelli  became  from  this  time  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  in  the  state.  Like  other 
Roman  families  in  the  later  times  of  the  republic, 
they  traced  their  origin  to  a  mythical  personage, 
and  pretended  that  they  were  descended  from  Cae- 
culus,  the  founder  of  Praeneste  [Caeculus],  or 
Caecas,  the  companion  of  Aeneas.  (Festus,  s.  v. 
Caeculus .)  The  cognomens  of  this  gens  under  the 
republic  are  Bassus,  Denter,  Metellus,  Niger, 
Pinna,  Rufus,  of  which  the  Metelli  are  the  best 
known  :  for  those  whose  cognomen  is  not  men¬ 
tioned,  see  Caecilius. 

CAECILIA'NUS,  a  senator,  punished  in  a.  d. 
32  for  falsely  accusing  Cotta.  (Tac.  Ann.  vi.  7.) 

CAECILIA'NUS,  a  deacon  of  the  church  at 
Carthage,  was  chosen  bishop  of  the  see  in  A.  d. 
311,  upon  the  death  of  the  African  primate,  Men- 
surius.  The  validity  of  this  appointment  was  im¬ 
pugned  by  Donatus,  stimulated,  it  is  said,  by  the 
malicious  intrigues  of  a  woman  named  Lucilla,  up¬ 
on  three  grounds  :  1.  That  the  election  had  been 

irregular.  2.  That  the  ordination  was  null  and 
void,  having  been  performed  by  Felix,  bishop  of 
Apthunga,  a  traditor ,  that  is,  one  of  those  who,  in 
obedience  to  the  edicts  of  Diocletian,  had  yielded 
to  the  civil  power,  and  delivered  up  the  sacred  ves¬ 
sels  used  in  places  of  worship,  and  even  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  3.  That  Caecilian  had  displayed  mark¬ 
ed  hostility  towards  the  victims  of  the  late  persecu¬ 
tion.  These  charges  were  brought  under  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  an  assembly  of  seventy  Numidian 
bishops,  who  declared  the  see  vacant,  and,  proceed¬ 
ing  to  a  new  election,  made  choice  of  Majorinus. 
Both  parties  called  upon  the  praefect  Anulinus  to 
interfere,  but  were  referred  by  him  to  the  emperor, 
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and  accordingly  the  rival  prelates  repaired  to  Rome, 
each  attended  by  ten  leading  ecclesiastics  of  his 
own  faction.  The  cause  was  judged  by  a  council 
composed  of  three  Gallic  and  fifteen  Italian  bishops, 
who  met  on  the  2nd  of  October,  313,  and  gave 
their  decree  in  favour  of  Caecilian  and  Felix.  An 
appeal  was  lodged  with  Constantine,  who  agreed 
to  summon  a  second  and  more  numerous  council, 
which  was  held  at  Arles  on  the  1st  of  August,  314, 
when  the  decision  of  the  council  of  Rome  was  con¬ 
firmed.  The  struggle  was,  however,  obstinately 
prolonged  by  fresh  complaints  on  the  part  of  the 
Donatists,  who,  after  having  been  defeated  before 
various  tribunals  and  commissions  to  which  the 
determination  of  the  dispute  was  delegated  by  the 
supreme  government,  at  length  openly  refused  to 
submit,  or  to  acknowledge  any  authority  whatever, 
if  hostile  to  their  claims.  The  formidable  schism 
which  was  the  result  of  these  proceedings  is  spoken 
of  more  fully  under  Donatus.  (Optatus,  i.  19, 
&c.)  [W.  R.] 

CAECILIA'NUS,  DOMI'TIUS,  an  intimate 
friend  of  Thrasea,  who  informed  him  of  his  con¬ 
demnation  by  the  senate  in  a.  d.  67.  (Tac.  Ann. 
xvi.  34.) 

CAECILIA'NUS,  MA'GIUS,  praetor,  falsely 
accused  of  treason  in  A.  D.  21,  was  acquitted,  and 
his  accusers  punished.  (Tac.  Ann.  iii.  37.) 

CAECI'LIUS.  1.  Q.  Caecilius,  tribune  of 
the  plebs,  b.  c.  439.  (Liv.  iv.  16.) 

2.  Q.  Caecilius,  a  Roman  knight,  the  husband 
of  Catiline’s  sister,  who  had  taken  no  part  in  public 
affairs,  was  killed  by  Catiline  himself  in  the  time 
of  Sulla.  (Q.  Cic.  de  Petit.  Cons.  2  ;  Ascon.  in  Tog. 
Cand.  p.  84,  ed.  Orelli.)  This  is  perhaps  the  same 
Q.  Caecilius  who  is  mentioned  in  connexion  with 
the  trial  of  P.  Gabinius,  who  was  praetor  in  89. 
(Cic.  Divinat.  20.)  Zumpt  remarks,  that  he  can 
hardly  have  belonged  to  the  noble  family  of  the 
Metelli,  as  Cicero  says  that  he  was  overborne  by 
the  influence  and  rank  of  Piso. 

3.  Q.  Caecilius,  a  Roman  knight,  a  friend  of  L. 
Lucullus,  and  the  uncle  of  Atticus,  acquired  a  large 
fortune  by  lending  money  on  interest.  The  old 
usurer  was  of  such  a  crabbed  temper,  that  no  one 
could  put  up  with  him  except  his  nephew  Atticus, 
who  was  in  consequence  adopted  by  him  in  his 
will,  and  obtained  from  him  a  fortune  of  ten  mil¬ 
lions  of  sesterces.  He  died  in  b.  c.  57.  (Nepos, 
Att.  5;  Cic.  ad  Att.  i.  1,  12,  ii.  19,  20,  iii.  20.) 

4.  T.  Caecilius,  a  centurion  of  the  first  rank 
( primi  pili )  in  the  army  of  Afranius,  was  killed  at 
the  battle  of  Ilerda,  b.  c.  49.  (Caes.  B.  C.  i.  i.  46.) 

L.  CAECI'LIUS.  We  generally  find  included 
among  the  writings  of  Lactantius  a  book  divided 
into  fifty-two  chapters,  entitled  De  Mortibus  Per- 
secutorum ,  containing  an  outline  of  the  career  of 
those  emperors  who  displayed  active  hostility  towards 
the  church,  an  account  of  the  death  of  each,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  sketch  of  the  different  persecutions 
from  Nero  to  Diocletian.  The  object  of  the  nar¬ 
rative  is  to  point  out  that  the  signal  vengeance  of 
God  in  every  case  overtook  the  enemies  of  the 
faith,  and  to  deduce  from  this  circumstance,  from 
the  preservation  of  the  new  religion  amidst  all  the 
dangers  by  which  it  was  surrounded,  and  all  the 
attacks  by  which  it  was  assailed,  and  from  its  final 
triumph  over  its  foes,  an  irresistible  argument  in 
favour  of  its  heavenly  origin.  The  work  appears 
from  internal  evidence  to  have  been  composed  after 
the  victory  of  Constantine  over  Maxentius,  and 
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before  his  quarrel  with  Licinius,  that  is  to  say,  be¬ 
tween  a.  d.  312  and  315.  The  text  is  corrupt  and 
mutilated,  and  the  statements  which  it  contains 
must  be  received  with  a  certain  degree  of  caution 
in  consequence  of  the  declamatory  tone  in  which 
they  are  delivered,  and  the  high  colouring  and 
trimming  employed  throughout  to  suit  the  par¬ 
ticular  design  proposed.  But  notwithstanding 
these  drawbacks,  the  treatise  is  extremely  valuable 
on  account  of  the  light  which  it  sheds  on  many 
obscure  passages  of  ecclesiastical  and  civil  history, 
and  is  peculiarly  famous  as  containing  a  contempo¬ 
rary  record  of  the  alleged  vision  of  Constantine 
before  the  battle  of  the  Milvian  bridge,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  which  he  ordered  the  soldiers  to  engrave 
upon  their  shields  the  well-known  monogram  re¬ 
presenting  the  cross  together  with  the  initial  let¬ 
ters  of  the  name  of  Christ  (c.  44). 

This  piece  is  altogether  wanting  in  the  earlier 
editions  of  Lactantius,  and  was  first  brought  to 
light  by  Stephen  Baluze,  who  printed  it  at  Paris 
in  his  Miscellanea  (vol.  ii.,  1679)  from  a  very  an¬ 
cient  MS.  in  the  Bibliotheca  Colbertina,  bearing 
simply  the  inscription  Lucii  Cecilii  Incipit  Liber 
Ad  Donatum  Confessorem  De  Mortibus  Per- 
secutorum.  Baluze  entertained  no  doubt  that 
he  had  discovered  the  tract  of  Lactantius  quoted 
by  Hieronymus  as  De  Persecutions  Librum  Ununi , 
an  opinion  corroborated  by  the  name  prefixed 
I  [Lactantius],  by  the  date,  by  the  dedication  to 
Donatus,  apparently  the  same  person  with  the  Do- 
i  natus  addressed  in  the  discourse  De  Ira  Del  and 
by  the  general  resemblance  in  style  and  expression, 

:  a  series  of  considerations  no  one  of  which  would 
be  in  itself  conclusive,  but  which  when  combined 
form  a  strong  chain  of  circumstantial  evidence. 
Le  Nourry,  however,  sought  to  prove  that  the  pro¬ 
duction  in  question  must  be  assigned  to  some 
unknown  L.  Caecilius  altogether  different  from 
Lactantius,  and  published  it  at  Paris  in  1710  as 
“  Lucii  Cecilii  Liber  ad  Donatum  Confessorem 
de  Mortibus  Persecutorum  hactenus  Lucio  Caecilio 
1  Firmiano  Lactantio  adscriptus,  ad  Colbertinum 
i  codicem  denuo  emendatus,”  to  which  is  prefixed 
an  elaborate  dissertation.  His  ideas  have  been 
adopted  to  a  certain  extent  by  Pfaff,  Walch,  Le 
:  Clerc,  Lardner,  and  Gibbon,  and  controverted  by 
■  Heumann  and  others.  Although  the  question  can¬ 
not  be  considered  as  settled,  and  indeed  does  not 
admit  of  being  absolutely  determined,  the  best 
modem  critics  seem  upon  the  whole  disposed  to 
acquiesce  in  the  original  hypothesis  of  Baluze. 

The  most  complete  edition  of  the  De  Morti¬ 
bus  Persecutorum  in  a  separate  form,  is  that 
published  at  Utrecht  in  1693,  under  the  inspection 
of  Bauldri,  with  a  very  copious  collection  of  notes, 
forming  one  of  the  series  of  Variorum  Classics  in 
8vo.  Other  editions  are  enumerated  in  the  account 
given  of  the  works  of  Lactantius.  [W.  R.] 

SEX.  CAECPLIUS.  A  Roman  jurist  of  this 
name  is  occasionally  cited  in  the  Corpus  Juris,  and 
is  suspected  by  some  authors  to  be  distinct  from 
and  earlier  than  Africanus.  [Africanus,  Sex. 
Caecilius.]  In  support  of  this  opinion,  not  to 
mention  the  corrupt  passage  of  Lampridius  (Aleoc. 
Sev.  68),  they  urge  that  there  is  no  proof,  that  the 
Sex.  Caecilius  Africanus  to  whom  Julianus  returned 
an  answer  upon  a  legal  question  (Dig.  35.  tit.  3. 
s.  3.  §  4)  was  identical  with  Africanus.  He  may 
have  been  a  private  person,  and  distinct  from  the 
jurists  Sex.  Caecilius  and  Africanus.  This  incon- 
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elusive  passage  is  the  only  connecting  link  between 
Africanus  and  Sex.  Caecilius,  for  elsewhere  in  the 
Digest  the  name  Africanus  always  appears  alone. 
Africanus  was  probably  rather  later  (say  they) 
than  Julianus,  whom  he  occasionally  cites  ( e .  g. 
Dig.  12.  tit.  6.  s.  38;  Dig.  19.  tit.  1.  s.  45,  pr.). 
On  the  other  hand,  Caecilius  (they  proceed)  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  anterior  to  Africanus,  for  he  is  cited 
by  Javolenus  (Dig.  24.  tit.  1.  s.  64),  who  was  the 
master  of  Julianus.  (Dig.  40.  tit.  2.  s.  5.)  Again, 
Sex.  Caecilius  is  represented  by  Gellius  as  con¬ 
versing  with  Favorinus,  and  is  spoken  of  in  the 
Noctes  Atticae  as  a  person  deceased.  “  Sextus 
Caecilius,  in  disciplina  juris  atque  legibus  populi 
Romani  noscendis  interpretandisque  scientia,  usu, 
auctoritateque  illustri  fuitP  (Gell.  xx.  1,  pr.) 
Now  Favorinus  is  known  to  have  flourished  in  the 
reign  of  Hadrian,  and  Gellius  to  have  completed 
the  Noctes  Atticae  before  the  death  of  Antoninus 
Pius.  (a.  d.  161.)  The  passage  in  Gellius  which 
would  make  the  conversation  take  place  nearly 
700  years  after  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables 
were  enacted,  must  be,  if  not  a  false  reading,  an 
error  or  exaggeration  ;  for  at  most  little  more  than 
600  years  could  have  elapsed  from  a.  u.  c.  300  in 
the  lifetime  of  Gellius.  If  600  be  read  for  700, 
the  scene  would  be  brought  at  furthest  to  a  period 
not  far  from  the  commencement  (a.  d.  138)  of  the 
reign  of  Antoninus  Pius. 

These  arguments  are  not  sufficient  to  destroy 
the  probability  arising  from  Dig.  35.  tit.  3.  s.  3. 
§  4,  that  Sex.  Caecilius  and  Africanus  are  one 
person.  In  Dig.  24.  tit.  1.  s.  64,  some  have  pro¬ 
posed  to  read  Caelius  instead  of  Caecilius,  and  thus 
get  rid  of  the  passage  which  is  the  principal  ground 
for  assigning  an  earlier  date  to  Sex.  Caecilius  ;  but 
this  mode  of  cutting  the  knot,  though  it  is  assisted 
by  fair  critical  analogies,  is  unnecessary,  for  Javo¬ 
lenus,  as  we  learn  from  Capitolinus  (Anton.  Pius , 
12),  was  living  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius, 
and  a  contemporary  of  Javolenus  and  Julianus 
might  easily  cite  the  younger,  and  be  cited  by  the 
elder  of  the  two.  The  pupil  in  the  master’s  life¬ 
time  may  have  acquired  greater  authority  than  the 
master. 

To  assist  the  inquirer  in  investigating  this  ques¬ 
tion — one  of  the  most  difficult  and  celebrated  in 
the  biography  of  Roman  jurists — we  subjoin  a  list 
of  the  passages  in  the  Corpus  Juris  where  Caecilius 
or  Caecilius  Sextus  is  cited  :  —  Caecilius  :  Dig.  1 5. 
tit.  2.  s.  1.  §  7  ;  21.  tit.  1.  s.  14.  §  3  (al.  Caelius)  ; 
21.  tit.  1.  s.  14.  §  10  ;  24.  tit.  1.  s.  64  ;  35.  tit.  2. 
s.  36.  §  4  ;  48.  tit.  5.  s.  2.  §  5  ;  Cod.  7.  tit.  7.  s.  1, 
pr.  Sex.  Caecilius  :  Dig.  24.  tit.  1.  s.  2  ;  33.  tit. 
9.  s.  3.  §  9  (qu.  Sex.  Aelius ;  compare  Gell.  iv.  1); 
35.  tit.  1.  s.  71,  pr.;  40.  tit.  9.  s.  12.  §  2;  40. 
tit.  9.  12.  §  6 ;  48.  tit.  5.  s.  13.  §  1. 

A  jurist  of  the  name  Sextus  is  thrice  quoted  by 
Ulpian  in  the  Digest  (29.  tit.  5.  s.  1.  §  27  ;  30. 
tit.  un.  s.  32,  pr.;  42.  tit.  4.  s.  7.  §  17).  Whether 
this  Sextus  be  identical  with  Sex.  Caecilius  must 
be  a  matter  of  doubt.  There  may  have  been  a 
Sextus,  known,  like  Gaius,  by  a  single  name. 
There  are,  moreover,  several  jurists  with  the  prae- 
nomen  Sextus  named  in  the  Digest,  e.  g.  Sex. 
Aelius,  Sex.  Pedius,  Sex.  Pomponius.  That  there 
were  two  jurists  named  Pomponius  has  been  in¬ 
ferred  from  Dig.  28.  tit.  5.  s.41,  where  Pomponius 
appears  to  quote  Sex.  Pomponius.  From  this  and 
from  the  other  passages  where  Sex.  Pomponius 
is  named  in  full  (Dig.  24.  tit.  3.  s.  44  ;  29.  tit.  2. 
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s.  30.  §  6),  the  praenomen  Sextus  has  been  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  distinctive  of  the  elder  Pomponius. 
But  that  Sextus,  alone ,  did  not  designate  any  one 
named  Pomponius  is  clear  from  the  phrase  “  tam 
Sextus  quam  Pomponius  ”  in  Dig.  30.  tit.  un.  s.  32, 
pr.,  and  from  the  similar  phrase  “  Sextum  quoque 
et  Pomponium”  occurring  in  Vat.  Frag.  §  88, 
though  Bethmann-Hollweg,  the  last  editor  (in  the 
Bonn  Corp.  Jur.  Rom.  Antejust.  i.  p.  255),  has 
thought  proper  to  omit  the  et.  From  Dig.  42.  tit. 
4.  s.  7.  §  19,  Vat.  Frag.  §  88,  and  Gaius,  ii.  218, 
we  infer,  that  Sextus  was  contemporary  with  Ju- 
ventius  Celsus,  the  son,  and  that  some  of  his  works 
were  digested  by  Julianus.  If,  then,  Sextus  be 
identified  with  Sextus  Caecilius  and  Africanus, 
Africanus  must  have  lived  rather  earlier  than  is 
usually  supposed,  and  can  scarcely  have  been  a 
pupil  of  Julianus.  That,  however,  a  pupil  should 
have  been  annotated  by  his  preceptor  is  not  with¬ 
out  example,  if  we  understand  in  its  ordinary  sense 
the  expression  “  Servius  apud  Alfenum  notat,”  in 
Dig.  17.  tit.  2.  s.  35.  §  8.  (See  contra,  Otto,  in 
Thes.  Jur .  Rom.  v.  1614-5.) 

A  jurist  named  Publius  Caecilius  is  spoken  of 
by  Rutilius  (  Vitae  JCtorum ,  c.  45)  as  one  of  the 
disciples  of  Servius  Sulpicius  •  but  the  name  Pub¬ 
lius  Caecilius  is  a  mere  conjectural  emendation  for 
Publicius  Gellius,  who  figures  in  the  text  of  Pom¬ 
ponius,  Dig.  1.  tit.  2.  1.  un.  §  44.  The  conjecture 
was  invited  by  the  unusual  blending  of  two  family 
names  in  Publicius  Gellius.  (Menagius,  Amoen. 
Jur.  cc.  22,  23;  Heineccius,  de  Sexto  Pomponio, 
Opera,  ed.  Genev.  iii.  77.)  [J.  T.  G.] 

CAECFLI U S  ( KaiKiXios )  of  Argos,  is  mentioned 
by  Athenaeus  (i.  p.  13)  among  the  writers  on  the 
art  of  fishing ;  but  nothing  further  is  known  about 
him.  [L.  S.J 

CAECI'LIUS  BION.  [Bion.] 

CAECI'LIUS  CALACTFNUS  (KaudMos  Ka- 
Xaurluos),  or,  as  he  was  formerly,  though  erro¬ 
neously,  surnamed  CALANTIANUS,  a  Greek 
rhetorician,  who  lived  at  Rome  in  the  time  of  Au¬ 
gustus.  He  was  a  native  of  Cale  Acte  in  Sicily 
(whence  his  name  Calactinus).  His  parents  are 
said  by  Suidas  to  have  been  slaves  of  the  Jewish 
religion ;  and  Caecilius  himself,  before  he  had  ob¬ 
tained  the  Roman  franchise,  is  said  to  have  borne 
the  name  Archagathus.  He  is  mentioned  by 
Quintilian  (iii.  1.  §  16,  comp.  iii.  6.  §  47,  v.  10. 

§  7,  ix.  1.  §  12,  3.  §§  38,  46,  89,  91,  97)  along 
with  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  as  a  distinguished 
Greek  rhetorician  and  grammarian.  Respecting 
the  sphere  of  his  activity  at  Rome,  and  his  success 
as  a  teacher  of  rhetoric,  nothing  is  known ;  but, 
from  the  title  of  one  of  his  works,  we  see  that  he 
studied  Roman  oratory  along  with  that  of  the 
Greeks.  He  wrote  a  great  number  of  works  on 
rhetoric,  grammar,  and  also  on  historical  subjects. 
All  these  works  are  now  lost ;  but  they  were  in 
high  repute  with  the  rhetoricians  and  critics  of  the 
imperial  period.  (Plut.  Dem.  3*  Vit.  X  Orat.  pp. 
832,  833,  836,  838,  840  ;  Phot.  Bibl.  pp.  20,  485, 
486,  489,  ed.  Bekker.)  Some  of  his  works  were 
of  a  theoretical  character,  others  were  commentaries 
on  the  Greek  orators,  and  others  again  were  of  a 
grammatical  or  historical  kind.  The  following  list 
is  made  up  from  that  given  by  Suidas,  and  from 
some  passages  of  other  writers  :  1 .  Ilepi  pgropiKgs. 
(Suid.;  Quintil.  /.  c.)  2.  Tlepl  axggdT(vul  (Alex. 

de  Figur.  ii.  2  ;  Tiber,  de  Figur.  passim.)  3.  Ilepi 
XapaKrijpos  tuv  8eVa  pgrSpwr,  4.  Hep)  Auaiov 
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avyypagga.  (Longin.  de  Sublim.  32.)  5.  Ilepi 

'AvrupMUTos  ovvrayga.  (Plut.  Vit.  X  Orat.  p.  832, 
e.)  6.  IZvyKpiais  Aggoadeuovs  Kal  Alax'ivov; 

7.  2uy/cpt<m  Aggoadtvovs  Kal  K iKepavos.  (Plut. 
Dem.  3.)  8.  Ilepi  laropias.  (Athen.  xi.  p.  466.) 

9.  T Ivi  8ia(p4pei  6  5Att ikos  £rj\os  tow  'Aaiauov. 
1  0.  Ilepi  Aggoadevovs,  ttoTol  avrov  yvgaioi  Xoyoi 
Kal  iroioi  voQoi.  11.  Ilepi  rd>v  Kad 5  laropiav  fj 
7 rap5  laropiav  Pipgg4vuv  to7s  pgropcri.  12.  Ilepi 
SovXikwv  7 roXegwv.  (Athen.  vi.  p.  272.)  13.  Kara 
4>piryc5i/  8vo.  14.  ’ EKA077)  Aeijeccw  Kara  crroixeiou. 
This  work  has  been  much  used  by  Suidas.  (See 
his  preface.)  15.  Ilepi  vxf/ovs ,  was  the  first  work 
with  this  title  in  antiquity.  (Longin.  1  ;  compare 
Westermann,  Gesch .  der  Griech.  Beredtsamfc.  §  88, 
notes  16,  &c.,  §  47,  note  6,  §  57,  note  4.)  [L.  S.] 
CAECI'LIUS  CORNUTUS.  [Cornutus.] 
CAECI'LIUS  CYPRIA'NUS.  [Cyprianus.] 
Q.  CAECI'LIUS  EPIRO'TA,  a  grammarian, 
born  at  Tusculum,  was  afreedman  of  T.  Pomponius 
Atticus,  and  taught  the  daughter  of  his  patron, 
who  was  afterwards  married  to  M.Agrippa.  But, 
suspected  by  Atticus  of  entertaining  designs  upon 
his  daughter,  he  was  dismissed.  He  then  lived  on 
the  most  intimate  terms  with  Cornelius  Gallus ; 
and,  after  the  death  of  the  latter,  he  opened  a 
school  at  Rome  for  young  men,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  to  dispute  in  Latin  extempore,  and 
to  give  lectures  upon  Virgil  and  other  modem 
poets.  (Suet.  III.  Gram.  16.) 

CAECI'LIUS  EUTY'CHIDES.  [Eutychi- 

DES.] 

CAE'CILIUS  NATA'LIS.  [Natalis.] 
CAE'CILIUS  RUFI'NUS.  [Rufinus.] 
CAE'CILIUS  SIMPLEX.  [Simplex.] 
CAECI'LIUS  STA'TIUS,  a  Roman  comic 
poet,  the  immediate  predecessor  of  Terence,  was, 
according  to  the  accounts  preserved  by  Aulus  Gel¬ 
lius  (iv.  20)  and  Hieronymus  (in  Euseb.  Chrom 
Olymp.  cl.  2),  by  birth  an  Insubrian  Gaul,  and  a 
native  of  Milan.  Being  a  slave  he  bore  the  servile 
appellation  of  Statius,  which  was  afterwards,  pro¬ 
bably  when  he  received  his  freedom,  converted 
into  a  sort  of  cognomen,  and  he  became  known  as 
Caecilius  Statius.  His  death  happened  B.  c.  168, 
one  year  after  that  of  Ennius  and  two  years  before 
the  representation  of  the  Andria,  which  had  been 
previously  submitted  to  his  inspection  and  had  ex¬ 
cited  his  warm  admiration.  (Sueton.  Vit.  Terent.) 

The  names  of  at  least  forty  dramas  by  Caecilius 
have  been  preserved,  together  with  a  considerable 
number  of  fragments,  but  all  of  them  are  extremely 
brief,  the  two  longest  extending  one  (ap.  Aul.  Gell. 
ii.  23)  to  seventeen  lines,  and  the  other  (Cic.  de 
N.  D .  xxix.)  to  twelve  only.  Hence  we  must 
rest  satisfied  with  collecting  and  recording  the 
opinions  of  those  who  had  the  means  of  forming  an 
estimate  of  his  powers,  without  attempting  to  judge 
independently.  The  Romans  themselves,  then, 
seem  to  agree  in  placing  Caecilius  in  the  first  rank 
of  his  own  department,  classing  him  for  the  most 
part  with  Plautus  and  Terence.  “  Caecilius  excels 
in  the  arrangement  of  his  plots,  Terentius  in  the 
development  of  character,  Plautus  in  dialogue 
and  again,  “  None  rival  Titinnius  and  Terentius 
in  depicting  character,  but  Trabea  and  Atilius 
and  Caecilius  at  once  command  our  feelings,”  are 
the  observations  of  Varro  (ap.  Non.  s.  v.  Poscere ; 
Charis.  lib.  ii.  sub  fin.). — v‘  We  may  pronounce 
Ennius  chief  among  epic  poets,  Pacuvius  among 
tragic  poets,  perhaps  Caecilius  among  comic  poets,” 
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says  Cicero  {De  Optim.  Gen.  Die.  i.),  although  in 
other  passages  he  censures  his  latinity  as  impure. 
{Ad  Ait.  vii.  3,  Brut.  c.  74.)  The  dictum  of  the 
fashionable  critics  of  the  Augustan  age  is  embodied 
by  Horace  in  the  line  {Ep.  ii.  1.  59),  “  Vincere 
Caecilius  gravitate,  Terentius  arte.”  Velleius 
declares  (ii.  17),  that  the  “  charms  of  Latin  wit 
were  brilliantly  displayed  by  Caecilius,  Terentius, 
and  Afranius.”  “  We  are  most  lame  in  comedy, 
although  the  ancients  extol  Caecilius,”  is  the 
testimony  of  Quintilian  (x.  1.  §  99),  while  Vulca- 
tius  Sedigitus  in  an  epigram  preserved  in  the 
Noctes  Atticae  (xv.  24)  pronounces  Caecilius  first 
among  the  nine  comic  poets  there  enumerated,  the 
second  place  being  assigned  to  Plautus,  and  the 
sixth  to  Terence. 

This  popularity,  however,  was  not  acquired  at 
once,  for  the  speaker  of  the  prologue  to  the  Hecyra, 
while  he  apologises  for  reproducing  a  piece  which 
had  already  twice  failed,  reminds  the  audience  that 
although  the  works  of  Caecilius  were  now  listened 
to  with  pleasure,  several  had  at  first  been  driven 
off  the  stage,  while  others  had  with  difficulty  kept 
their  ground.  The  whole  of  the  forty  plays  alluded 
to  above,  as  far  as  we  can  gather  from  their  titles, 
belong  to  the  class  of  Palliatae ,  that  is,  were  free 
translations  or  adaptations  of  the  works  of  Greek 
writers  of  the  new  comedy.  There  is  a  curious 
chapter  in  Aulus  Gellius  (ii.  23),  where  a  compari¬ 
son  is  instituted  between  certain  passages  in  the 
Plocium  of  Caecilius  and  the  corresponding  por¬ 
tions  of  the  drama  by  Menander,  from  which  it 
was  derived.  We  here  gain  some  knowledge  of 
the  manner  in  which  these  transfusions  were  per- 
i  formed,  and  we  feel  strongly  impressed  with  the 
i  poorness,  flatness,  and  vapid  heaviness  of  the  Latin 
i  imitation  when  placed  in  juxtaposition  with  the 
sparkling  brilliancy  of  the  rich  and  racy  original. 
To  adopt  the  quaint  simile  of  the  grammarian,  they 
resemble  each  other  in  the  same  degree  as  the 
bright  and  precious  armour  of  Glaucus  resembled 
the  dull  and  paltry  harness  of  Diomede.  [W.  R.] 

CAECPNA,  the  name  of  an  Etruscan  family  of 
Volaterrae,  one  of  the  ancient  cities  of  Etruria.  It 
seems  either  to  have  derived  its  name  from,  or 
given  it  to,  the  river  Caecina,  which  flows  by  the 
town.  Persons  of  this  name  are  first  mentioned  in 
the  century  before  Christ,  and  they  are  expressly 
said  to  have  been  natives  of  Volaterrae.  Under 
the  empire  the  name  is  of  frequent  occurrence,  and 
it  is  probable  that  all  these  Caecinae  were  of  Etrus¬ 
can  origin.  As  late  as  the  reign  of  Honorius,  we 
read  of  the  poet  Decius  Albinus  Caecina  [see  be¬ 
low],  residing  at  his  villa  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
i  V olaterrae  ;  and  there  is,  or  was  lately,  a  family 
of  this  name  at  the  modem  Volterra,  which  Italian 
antiquaries  would  make  out  to  be  descended  from 
the  ancient  Caecinae.  There  has  been  discovered 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Volterra  the  family  tomb 
of  the  Caecinae,  from  which  we  learn  that  Ceicna 
was  the  Etruscan  form  of  the  name.  In  this  tomb 
there  was  found  a  beautiful  sarcophagus,  now  in 
the  Museum  of  Paris.  The  family  was  di¬ 
vided  into  several  branches,  and  we  accordingly 
find  on  the  funeral  urns  the  cognomens  Caspu  and 
and  Tlapuni :  in  Latin  inscriptions  we  also  meet 
with  the  surnames  Quadratus  and  Placidus ;  and 
various  others  occur  below.  (Muller,  Etrusker,  vol. 

i.  p.  416,  &c.)  The  most  important  persons  of 
i  this  name  are  : 

1.  A.  Caecina,  of  Volaterrae,  whom  Cicero  de- 
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fended  in  a  law-suit,  b.  c.  69.  The  argument  of 
this  oration,  which  is  of  a  purely  legal  nature, 
cannot  be  understood  without  a  knowledge  of  the 
Roman  interdict.  It  is  discussed  at  length  by 
Keller  in  the  second  book  of  his  “  Semestrium  ad 
M.  Tullium  Ciceronem  Libri  VI.”  Turici,  1843. 
He  was  probably  the  father  of  the  following,  and 
not  the  same  person,  as  is  usually  supposed. 
(Comp.  Cic.  ad  Fam.  vi.  9;  Orelli,  Onom.  Tull.  s.  v.) 

2.  A.  Caecina,  son  of  the  preceding,  published 
a  libellous  work  against  Caesar,  and  was  in  conse¬ 
quence  compelled  to  go  into  exile  after  the  battle  of 
Pharsalia,  b.  c.  48.  In  order  to  obtain  Caesar’s 
pardon,  he  wrote  another  work  entitled  Querelae , 
which  he  sent  to  Cicero  for  revision.  In  the  col¬ 
lection  of  Cicero’s  letters  there  is  rather  a  long  one 
from  Caecina  to  Cicero,  and  three  of  Cicero’s  to 
Caecina.  (Suet.  Caes.  75  ;  Cic.  ad  Fam.  vi.  5-8.) 
In  47  Caecina  was  in  Asia,  and  was  recommended 
by  Cicero  to  the  proconsul  P.  Servilius,  the  go¬ 
vernor  of  the  province  {ad  Fam.  xiii.  66)  :  from 
thence  he  crossed  over  to  Sicily,  and  was  again  re¬ 
commended  by  Cicero  to  Furfanius,  the  governor  of 
Sicily.  {Ad.  Fam.  vi.  9.)  From  Sicily  he  went  into 
Africa,  and,  upon  the  defeat  of  the  Pompeians  there 
in  the  same  year,  b.  c.  46,  surrendered  to  Caesar, 
who  spared  his  life.  (Hirt.  Bell.  Afr.  89.) 

Caecina  was  the  author  of  a  work  on  the  “Etrus- 
ca  Disciplina,”  which  is  referred  to  by  Pliny  as  one 
of  his  authorities  for  his  second  book  ;  and  it  is  pro¬ 
bably  from  this  work  that  Seneca  quotes  {Quaest. 
Nat.  ii.  39)  some  remarks  of  Caecina  upon  the  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  lightning.  Cicero  tells  us  {ad  Fam. 
vi.  6.  §  3),  that  Caecina  was  trained  by  his  father 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  Etruscans,  and  speaks  of 
him  otherwise  as  a  man  of  talent,  and  possessed  of 
oratorical  powers.  Seneca  {Quaest.  Nat.  ii.  56) 
says,  that  he  would  have  had  some  reputation  in 
eloquence  if  he  had  not  been  thrown  into  the  shade 
by  Cicero.  This  must  be  the  same  Caecina  whose 
work  on  the  Etruscan  Discipline  is  quoted  in 
the  Veronese  scholia  on  the  Aeneid  (x.  198,  ed. 
Mai). 

3.  Caecina  of  Volaterrae,  a  friend  of  Octavianus, 
sent  by  the  latter  to  Cicero  in  b.  c.  44.  (Cic.  ad 
Ait.  xvi.  8.)  Cicero  speaks  of  him  as  “  Caecinam 
quendam  Volaterranum,”  which  would  seem  to 
shew  that  he  could  not  have  been  the  same  as  the 
preceding,  nor  even  his  son,  with  whom  also  Cicero 
was  well  acquainted.  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  vi.  5.)  This 
Caecina  was  sent  by  Octavianus  with  proposals  to 
Antony  in  41.  (Appian,  B.  C.  v.  60.) 

4.  A.  Caecina  Severus,  a  distinguished  soldier 
and  general  in  the  reigns  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius, 
had  served  forty  campaigns  by  the  year  a.  d.  15, 
and  lived  several  years  afterwards.  (Tac.  Ann.  i. 
64,  iii.  33.)  He  was  governor  of  Moesia  in  a.  d.  6, 
when  the  formidable  insurrection  under  the  two 
Batos  broke  out  in  the  neighbouring  provinces  of 
Dalmatia  and  Pannonia.  [Bato.]  He  immediately 
marched  against  the  Breucians  in  Pannonia,  whom 
he  defeated  after  a  hard-fought  battle,  in  which 
many  of  his  troops  fell,  but  was  recalled  almost  im¬ 
mediately  afterwards  to  his  own  province  by  the 
ravages  of  the  Dacians  and  Sarmatians.  In  the 
following  year,  he  gained  another  victory  over  the 
insurgents,  who  had  attacked  him  while  on  his 
march  from  Moesia  to  join  Germanicus  in  Panno¬ 
nia.  (Dion  Cass.  lv.  29,  30,  32  ;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  1 12.) 

In  A.  d.  14,  Caecina  had  the  command,  as  legate 
of  Germanicus,  of  the  Roman  army  in  Lower  Ger- 

Q  n  if 
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many,  and  was  employed  by  Gennanicus,  in  the 
following  year,  in  the  war  against  Arminius.  With 
the  view  of  distracting  the  attention  of  the  enemy, 
Caecina  was  sent  with  forty  cohorts  through  the 
territory  of  the  Bructeri  to  the  river  Amisia ;  and 
when  Germanicus  determined  upon  retreating  after 
a  hard-fought  but  indecisive  battle  with  Arminius, 
he  ordered  Caecina  to  lead  back  his  division  of  the 
army  to  the  Rhine.  His  way  lay  through  an  ex¬ 
tensive  marsh,  over  which  there  was  a  causeway 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Long  Bridges.  Here 
his  army  was  attacked  and  nearly  destroyed  by 
Arminius ;  but  he  eventually  defeated  the  Germans 
with  great  slaughter,  and  reached  the  Rhine  in 
safety.  [Arminius.]  On  account  of  this  victory, 
he  received  the  insignia  of  a  triumph.  (lac.  Ann. 
i.  31,  32,  56,  60,  63—68,  72.) 

This  is  the  last  military  command  which  Caecina 
appears  to  have  held.  He  is  mentioned  in  A.  d. 
20  as  the  author  of  a  proposition  in  the  senate  that 
an  altar  should  be  erected  to  the  goddess  of  V  en- 
geance,  on  account  of  the  suppression  of  Piso’s  con¬ 
spiracy ;  and  again  in  A.  D.  21,  as  proposing  that 
the  governors  of  provinces  should  not  be  allowed  to 
take  their  wives  with  them  into  their  provinces. 
Tacitus  gives  a  speech  of  his  on  the  latter  of  these 
motions,  in  which  he  states,  that  he  had  always 
lived  in  harmony  with  his  wife,  who  had  borne 
him  six  children.  His  motion,  which  was  opposed 
by  Valerius  Messallinus  and  Drusus,  was  not  car¬ 
ried.  (Tac.  Ann.  iii.  18,  33,  34.) 

5.  Caecina  Paetus,  was  put  to  death  by  the 
emperor  Claudius  in  a.  d.  42.  The  heroism  of  his 
wife  Arria  on  this  occasion  is  mentioned  under 
Arria.  His  daughter  married  Thrasea,  who  was 
put  to  death  by  Nero.  (Plin.  Ep.  iii.  16;  Dion 
Cass.  lx.  16  ;  Martial,  i.  14  ;  Zonaras,  xi.  9.) 

6.  C.  Caecina  L argus,  consul  a.  d.  42  with 
the  emperor  Claudius,  inhabited  the  magnificent 
house  which  formerly  belonged  to  Scaurus,  the  con¬ 
temporary  of  Cicero.  (Dion  Cass.  lx.  10;  Ascon. 
in  Scaur,  p.  27,  ed.  Orelli ;  Plin.  II.  N.  xvii.  1.) 

7.  P.  Caecina  L argus,  one  of  the  chief  friends 
of  the  emperor  Claudius,  was  perhaps  the  brother 
of  No.  6,  unless  indeed  he  is  the  same  person,  and 
C  should  be  read  in  Tacitus  instead  of  P.  (Tac. 
Ann.  xi.  33,  34.) 

8.  Caecina  Tuscus,  the  son  of  Nero’s  nurse, 
had  been  appointed  in  a.d.  56,  according  to  Fabius 
Rusticus,  praefect  of  the  Praetorian  troops  in  the 
place  of  Afranius  Burrus,  but  did  not  enter  upon 
the  office,  as  Burrus  was  retained  in  the  command 
through  the  influence  of  Seneca.  Caecina  was  sub¬ 
sequently  appointed  governor  of  Egypt  by  Nero, 
but  was  afterwards  banished  for  making  use  of  the 
baths  which  had  been  erected  in  anticipation  of 
the  emperor’s  arrival  in  Egypt.  He  probably  re¬ 
turned  from  banishment  on  the  death  of  Nero, 
A.  d.  68,  as  we  find  him  in  Rome  in  the  following 
year.  (Tac.  Ann.  xiii.  20  ;  Suet.  Ner.  35  ;  Dion 
Cass,  lxiii.  18  ;  Tac.  Hist.  iii.  38.) 

9.  A.  Caecina  Alienus  (called  in  the  Fasti 
A.  Licinius  Caecina ),  was  quaestor  in  Baetica  in 
Spain  at  the  time  of  Nero’s  death,  A.  d.  68,  and 
was  one  of  the  foremost  in  joining  the  party  of 
Galba.  He  was  rewarded  by  Galba  with  the  com¬ 
mand  of  a  legion  in  Upper  Germany ;  but,  being 
shortly  afterwards  detected  in  embezzling  some 
of  the  public  money,  the  emperor  ordered  him 
to  be  prosecuted.  Caecina,  in  revenge,  induced  his 
troops  to  revolt  to  Vitellius.  Caecina  was  a  great 
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favourite  with  the  soldiers.  His  personal  presence 
was  commanding  ;  he  was  tall  in  stature,  comely  in 
person,  and  upright  in  gait ;  he  possessed  consider¬ 
able  ability  in  speaking ;  and,  as  he  was  ambitious, 
he  used  every  means  to  win  the  favour  of  his  troops. 
After  persuading  them  to  espouse  the  side  of  Vitel¬ 
lius,  he  set  out,  at  the  latter  end  of  the  year  (a.  d. 
68),  on  his  march  towards  Italy  at  the  head  of  an 
anny  of  30,000  men,  the  main  strength  of  which  con¬ 
sisted  in  one  legion,  the  twenty-first.  In  his  march 
through  Switzerland,  he  ravaged  the  country  of  the 
Helvetians  in  a  frightful  manner,  because  they  had 
refused  to  own  the  authority  of  Vitellius.  He 
crossed  the  Alps  in  the  winter,  and  advanced 
through  northern  Italy  without  meeting  with  any 
opposition.  Upon  entering  Italy,  he  observed 
greater  discipline  than  he  had  done  previously,  and 
prevented  his  troops  from  plundering  the  country ; 
but  his  dress  gave  great  offence  to  the  citizens,  be¬ 
cause  he  wore  in  receiving  them  a  military  cloak 
of  various  colours,  and  also  trowsers,  which  were 
reckoned  as  characteristic  of  barbarians.  People 
were  also  scandalized  at  his  wife  Salonina  riding 
as  it  were  in  state  upon  a  beautiful  horse,  and 
dressed  in  purple. 

As  Placentia  Avas  garrisoned  by  the  troops  of 
Otho,  who  had  now  succeeded  Galba,  Caecina 
crossed  the  Po,  and  proceeded  to  attack  that  city. 
He  was,  however,  repulsed  in  his  attack  with  con¬ 
siderable  loss,  and  thereupon  recrossed  the  Po  and 
retired  towards  Cremona.  Otlio’s  troops  were  com¬ 
manded  by  Suetonius  Paullinus  and  Celsus,  the  for¬ 
mer  a  general  of  great  skill  and  military  experience, 
who  frustrated  all  the  plans  of  Caecina.  Anxious 
to  retrieve  his  honour  before  he  was  joined  by  Fa¬ 
bius  Valens,  Avho  was  advancing  with  the  other 
division  of  the  German  armv,  Caecina  determined 
to  make  a  vigorous  effort  to  gain  some  decisive  ad¬ 
vantage.  He  accordingly  laid  an  ambush  at  a  place 
called  Castorum,  twelve  miles  from  Cremona ;  but 
his  plans  were  betrayed  to  the  enemy,  and  he  suf¬ 
fered  a  signal  defeat.  Shortly  afterwards,  he  was 
joined  by  Fabius  Valens,  and  their  united  forces 
then  gained  a  victory  over  Otho’s  troops  at  Bedri- 
acum,  which  established  the  power  of  Vitellius  in 
Italy.  The  unhappy  country,  however,  was  now 
exposed  to  pillage  in  every  direction,  as  neither 
Caecina  nor  Valens  attempted  to  restrain  his  sol¬ 
diers,  the  former  through  desire  of  preserving  his 
popularity  with  them,  the  latter  because  he  him¬ 
self  took  part  in  the  plunder. 

After  obtaining  possession  of  Rome,  Caecina  and 
Valens  were  advanced  to  the  consulship,  and  entered 
upon  the  office  on  the  1st  of  September,  A.  D.  69. 
Meantime,  Antonius  Primus,  who  had  declared  in 
favour  of  Vespasian,  was  preparing  to  invade  Italy, 
and  Caecina  was  accordingly  sent  against  him. 
Caecina  met  with  Antonius  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Verona,  and  might  with  his  numerous  army 
have  easily  crushed  him  ;  but  he  resolved  to  desert 
the  cause  of  Vitellius,  and  concerted  measures  for 
that  purpose  with  Lucilius  Bassus,  who  meditated 
the  same  treachery  and  had  the  command  of  Vitel-  • 
bus’s  fleet.  But  when  he  attempted  to  persuade  I 
his  soldiers  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Ves¬ 
pasian,  they  rose  against  him  and  put  him  in  irons.  , 
In  this  state  of  things,  they  were  attacked  by  An¬ 
tonius,  who  conquered  them  near  Bedriacum,  and  ! 
forthwith  proceeded  to  assault  Cremona,  where  i 
most  of  the  conquered  had  taken  refuge.  Alarmed  I 
at  the  success  of  Antonius,  Caecina  was  released  i 
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by  his  soldiers,  and  sent  to  Antonius  to  intercede 
on  their  behalf.  Antonius  despatched  Caecina  to 
i  Vespasian,  who  treated  him  with  great  honour. 
When  the  news  of  his  treachery  reached  Rome,  he 
was  deprived  of  his  consulship,  and  Roscius  Regu- 
lus  elected  in  his  stead.  (Tac.  Hist.  i.  52,  53,  61, 
67—70,  ii.  20—25,  30,  41—44,  71,  99,  100,  iii. 
13,  14,  31 ;  Dion  Cass.  Ixv.  10,  14  ;  Joseph.  B.  J. 
i v.  1 1.  §  3.) 

Nothing  more  is  heard  of  Caecina  till  the  latter 
end  of  the  reign  of  Vespasian  (a.  d.  79),  when  he 
entered  into  a  plot  against  the  emperor,  and  was 
slain,  by  order  of  Titus,  as  he  rose  from  a  banquet 
in  the  imperial  palace.  (Dion  Cass.  lxvi.  16  ;  Suet. 
Tit.  6.)  According  to  Aurelius  Victor  ( Epit .  10), 
Caecina  was  put  to  death  by  Titus  because  he  sus¬ 
pected  him  of  intriguing  with  his  mistress  Berenice. 

10.  Licinius  Caecina,  a  senator  attached  to 
Otho’s  party,  a.  d.  69  (Tac.  Hist.  ii.  53),  may  per¬ 
haps  be  the  Licinius  Caecina,  a  man  of  praetorian 
rank,  mentioned  by  Pliny.  (H.  JV.  xx.  18.  s.  76.) 

CAECI'NA,  DE'CIUS  ALBI'NUS,  a  Roman 
satirist  who  flourished  under  Arcadius  and  Hono- 
rius.  Rutilius  Numatianus  in  his  Itinerary  (i.  599) 
addresses  a  certain  Decius,  a  man  of  high  station, 
whom  he  styles  u  Lucilli  nobile  pignus,”  and 
whose  father  he  pronounces  to  be  not  inferior  as  a 
poet  to  Turnus  and  Juvenal.  But  this  Decius,  the 
son,  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  person  with  the 
Decius,  son  of  Albinus,  introduced  by  Macrobius 
as  conversing  with  Postumianus  ( Saturn .  i.  2, 
i  init.),  and  Decius  the  father  is  identified  with 
l  Caecina  Albinus,  represented  in  the  same  chapter 
of  the  Saturnalia  as  the  friend  and  companion  of 
Aurelius  Symmachus.  Moreover,  it  is  maintained 
f  that  the  elder  Decius,  the  satirist,  is  the  individual 
to  whom  several  of  the  epistles  of  Symmachus  are 
addressed  (Bp.  vii.  35-65,  comp.  viii.  21),  that  he 
was  praefectus  urbi  in  A.  D.  302  (Cod.  Theod.  7.  tit. 
15.  s.  13  ;  Gruter,  Corp.  Inscr.  p.  cclxxxvii.),  and 
that  from  the  success  with  which  he  followed  in  the 
foot-steps  of  Aurunca’s  bard,  he  was  known  as  the 
Lucilius  of  his  day.  Hence  the  expression  “  Lu¬ 
cilli  (Lucili)  nobile  pignus”  applied  to  his  son,  and 
hence  the  mistake  of  those  historians  of  literature 
who  have  included  a  Lucilius  or  Lucullus  (corrupt 
forms  of  Lucilius)  among  the  satirical  writers  of  the 
fifth  century.  Lastly,  the  persons  who  hold  the 
above  opinions  believe  that  the  epigrams  in  the 
Greek  Anthology  bearing  the  name  of  Lucillius,  and 
assigned  by  Fabricius  to  a  writer  who  lived  at  the 
end  of  the  fourth  century,  are  in  reality  the  pro¬ 
ductions  of  the  subject  of  this  article.  (Fabric. 
Bibl.  Graec.  vol.  ii.  p.  719.) 

The  web  of  conjecture  by  which  all  these  facts 
are  connected  has  been  very  ingeniously  woven  by 
Wernsdorff,  but  in  many  places  the  tissue  is  too 
frail  to  bear  rough  handling.  (Wernsdorff,  Poet. 
Latin.  Min.  vol.  iii.  p.  xxii.,  vol.  v.  p.  182.)  [  W.  R.] 

C.  CAE'CIUS,  a  friend  of  Lentulus  Spinther, 
the  younger,  spoken  of  by  Cicero  in  b.  c.  49.  (Cic. 
ad  Att.  ix.  11,  13.) 

CAE'CULUS,  an  ancient  Italian  hero  of  Prae- 
neste.  The  account  which  Servius  (ad  Aen.  vii. 
678)  gives  of  him  runs  as  follows  :  At  Praeneste 
there  were  pontifices  and  dii  indigetes  as  well  as 
at  Rome.  There  were  however  two  brothers  called 
indigetes  (the  common  reading  is  dii  instead  of  in¬ 
digetes,  but  is  evidently  wrong)  who  had  a  sister. 
On  one  occasion,  Avhile  she  was  sitting  by  the  fire 
of  the  hearth,  a  spark  fell  into  her  lap,  whereby 
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she  became  the  mother  of  a  son,  whom  she  exposed 
near  the  temple  of  Jupiter.  Here  the  infant  was 
found,  lying  by  the  side  of  a  fire,  by  maidens  who 
happened  to  come  to  fetch  water.  The  fire  near 
which  he  had  been  found  led  to  his  being  consi¬ 
dered  a  son  of  Vulcan.  This  child  was  Caeculus, 
who,  after  growing  up  to  manhood,  and  living  for 
a  time  as  a  robber,  together  with  a  number  of  com¬ 
rades  who  were  shepherds,  built  the  town  of  Prae¬ 
neste.  He  invited  the  neighbourhood  to  the  cele¬ 
bration  of  public  games  at  Praeneste,  and  when 
they  were  assembled,  he  called  upon  them  to  settle 
in  the  newly  built  town,  and  he  gave  weight  to  his 
demand  by  declaring  that  he  was  a  son  of  Vulcan. 
But  when  the  people  disbelieved  his  assertions,  he 
prayed  Vulcan  to  send  a  sign,  whereupon  the  whole 
assembly  was  surrounded  by  a  bright  flame.  This 
miracle  induced  the  people  to  recognize  him  as  the 
son  of  Vulcan,  and  to  settle  at  Praeneste.  The 
substance  of  this  story  is  also  given  by  Solinus  (ii. 
9).  The  two  brothers  ( indigetes )  mentioned  in  this 
story  are,  according  to  Hartung,  the  well-known 
twins  who  were  worshipped  at  Rome  as  Lares  and 
Penates,  and  their  sister  a  priestess  of  the  hearth. 
Caeculus,  too,  is,  like  Vulcan,  a  divinity  of  the 
hearth,  because  he  is  the  son  of  Vulcan,  was  con¬ 
ceived  by  a  priestess  of  the  hearth,  and  was  found 
near  a  hearth  (fire).  For  the  same  reason,  Har¬ 
tung  connects  the  name  Caeculus  with  /catco  and 
caleo.  The  manner  in  which  Caeculus  obtains 
settlers  for  his  new  town  resembles  the  means  by 
which  Romulus  contrived  to  get  women  for  his 
Romans ;  but  a  still  greater  similarity  exists  be¬ 
tween  the  stories  of  the  conception  of  Caeculus  and 
of  king  Servius  Tullius.  This  resemblance,  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  connexion  of  Servius  Tullius  with 
Caia  Caecilia,  seem  to  indicate  that  Servius  Tullius 
was  the  representative  of  the  same  idea  at  Rome 
as  Caeculus  was  at  Praeneste.  (Hartung,  Die  Relig. 
d.  Rom.  i.  p.  88,  &c. ;  Ivlausen,  Aeneas  u.  d.  Penat. 
p.  761,  See.)  [L.  S.) 

CAECUS,  a  surname  of  Ap.  Claudius,  censor 
b.  c.  312  and  consul  in  307  and  296.  His  life  is 
related  under  Claudius,  as  he  is  better  known 
under  the  latter  name. 

CAEDI'CIA  GENS,  plebeian.  A  person  of 
this  name  was  a  tribune  of  the  plebs  as  early  as 
B.  c.  475,  but  the  first  of  the  gens  who  obtained 
the  consulship  was  Q.  Caedicius  Noctua,  in  b.  c. 
289.  The  only  cognomen  occurring  in  this  gens 
is  Noctua  :  for  those  who  have  no  surname,  see 
Caedicius.  The  name  does  not  occur  at  all  in 
the  later  times  of  the  republic  ;  but  a  Caedicius  is 
mentioned  twice  by  Juvenal  (xiii.  197,  xvi.  46). 

CAEDTCIUS.  1.  L.  Caedicius,  tribune  of 
the  plebs,  b.  c.  475,  brought  to  trial  Sp.  Servilius 
Priscus  Structus,  the  consul  of  the  preceding  year. 
(Liv.  ii.  52  ;  Dionys.  ix.  28.) 

2.  M.  Caedicius,  is  said  to  have  told  the  tri¬ 
bunes  of  the  plebs,  in  B.  c.  391,  that  he  had  heard, 
in  the  silence  of  the  night,  a  superhuman  voice, 
commanding  him  to  inform  the  magistrates  that 
the  Gauls  were  coming.  (Liv.  v.  32 ;  Plut.  Camill. 
14  ;  Zonaras,  vii.  23.)  This  appears  to  be  the 
same  Caedicius,  a  centurion,  who  was  elected  as 
their  commander  by  the  Romans  that  had  fled  to 
Veii  after  the  destruction  of  the  city  by  the  Gauls, 
b.  c.  390.  He  led  out  his  countrymen  against  the 
Etruscans,  who  availed  themselves  of  the  misfor¬ 
tunes  of  the  Romans  to  plunder  the  Veientine  ter- 
|  ritory.  After  this  he  proposed  that  Camillus  should 
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be  invited  to  become  their  general,  and  according 
to  another  account  he  himself  carried  to  Camillus 
the  decree  of  the  senate  appointing  him  to  the  com¬ 
mand.  (Liv.  v.  45,  46  ;  Appian,  Celt.  5.) 

3.  C.  Caedicius,  one  of  the  legates  of  the  con¬ 
sul  L.  Papirius  Cursor,  commanded  the  cavalry  in 
the  great  battle  with  the  Samnites  in  b.  c.  293. 
(Liv.  x.  40.) 

4.  Q.  Caedicius  Q.  f.  Q.  n.,  consul  b.  c.  256, 
died  in  his  consulship,  and  was  succeeded  in  the 
office  by  M.  Atilius  Regulus.  (Fast.  Capit.) 

CAF/DICTJS,  two  mythical  personages  in  Vir¬ 
gil’s  Aeneid  (ix.  360,  x.  747).  [L.  S.] 

CAELES  or  CAE'LIUS  VIBENNA,  the 
leader  of  an  Etruscan  army,  who  is  said  to  have 
come  to  Rome  at  the  invitation  of  one  of  the  early 
Roman  kings,  and  to  have  settled  with  his  troops 
on  the  hill  called  after  him  the  Caelian.  In  whose 
reign  however  he  came,  was  differently  stated,  as 
Tacitus  observes.  {Ann.  iv.  65.)  Tacitus  himself 
places  his  arrival  at  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Tarqui- 
nius  Priscus,  and  this  is  in  accordance  with  a 
mutilated  passage  of  Festus  (s.  v.  Tuscum  victim ) , 
in  which,  moreover,  Caeles  and  Vibenna  are  spoken 
of  as  brothers.  Festus,  however,  in  another  pas¬ 
sage  (s.  v.  Caelius  Mans),  Dionysius  (ii.  36),  and 
Varro  {L.  L.  v.  46,  ed.  Muller),  state  that  Caeles 
came  to  Rome  in  the  age  of  Romulus  to  assist  him 
against  the  Sabines.  The  Etruscan  story,  which 
is  preserved  in  the  speech  of  the  emperor  Claudius, 
of  whieh  considerable  fragments  were  discovered  at 
Lyons,  differs  considerably  from  the  preceding 
ones.  According  to  the  Etruscan  account,  Servius 
Tullius,  afterwards  king  of  Rome,  was  originally 
a  follower  of  Caeles  Vivenna,  whose  fortunes  he 
shared,  and  that  afterwards  overcome  by  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  disasters  he  migrated  to  Rome  with  the 
remains  of  the  army  of  Caeles,  and  occupied  the 
Caelian  hill,  which  he  called  after  the  name  of  his 
former  commander.  It  is  probable  that  these  dif¬ 
ferent  accounts  refer  to  two  distinct  Etruscan 
migrations  to  Rome,  and  that  Caeles  Vibenna  is 
thus  represented  as  the  leader  of  each.  (Niebuhr, 
Hist,  of  Rome,  vol.  i.  p.  381,  &c.;  Muller,  Etrusker, 
vol.  i.  p.  116,  &c.) 

CAELESTI'NUS,  an  historian  of  the  Empire 
referred  to  by  Trebellius  Pollio  in  the  biography 
of  the  younger  Valerian.  We  know  nothing  more 
about  him.  [W.  R.] 

CAE'LIA  or  COE'LIA,  the  third  wife  of  the 
dictator  Sulla,  whom  he  divorced  on  account  of 
barrenness.  (Plut.  Sull.  6.) 

CAE'LIA  or  COE'LIA  GENS,  plebeian.  In 
manuscripts  the  name  is  usually  written  Caelius, 
while  on  coins  it  generally  occurs  in  the  form  of 
Coelius  or  Coilius,  though  we  find  on  one  coin  L. 
Caelius  Tax.  (Eckhel,  v.  pp.  3  56,  175.)  From 
the  similarity  of  the  names,  Caelius  is  frequently 
confounded  with  Caecilius.  The  gens  traced  its 
origin  to  the  Etruscan  leader,  Caeles  Vibenna,  in 
the  time  of  the  Roman  kings,  but  no  members  of 
it  obtained  the  higher  offices  of  the  state  till  the 
beginning  of  the  first  century  b.  c.  :  the  first  who 
obtained  the  consulship  was  C.  Caelius  Caldus  in 
B.  c.  94.  I  here  were  only  two  family-names  in  this 
gens,  Caldus  and  Rufus  :  the  other  cognomens 
are  personal  surnames,  chiefly  of  freedmen.  For 
those  without  a  surname  see  Caelius. 

CAELIOMONTA'NUS  (not  Coeliomontanus), 

the  name  of  a  family  of  the  Virginia  gens.  Almost 
all  the  members  of  this  gens  had  the  surname  Tri- 
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costus,  and  the  name  of  Caeliomontanus  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  given  to  the  family  dwelling  on  the 
Caelian  hill,  to  distinguish  it  from  others  of  the 
same  gens. 

1.  T.  Virginius  Tricostus  Caeliomontanus, 
consul  B.  c.  496  with  A.  Postumius  Albus  Regil-- 
lensis,  in  which  year,  according  to  some  annalists,, 
the  battle  at  the  lake  Regillus  was  fought.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  same  accounts,  Postumius  resigned 
the  consulship  because  he  suspected  his  colleague, 
and  was  afterwards  made  dictator.  The  battle, 
however,  is  usually  placed  two  years  earlier.  [Al- 
bintjs,  No.  L]  (Liv.  ii.  21;  Dionys.  vi.  2.) 

2.  A.  Virginius  A.  f.  Tricostus  Caeliomon¬ 
tanus,  called  by  Dionysius  A.  Virginius  Montanus,, 
consul  B.  c.  494,  the  year  in  which  the  plebs  • 
seceded  to  the  Sacred  Mountain.  Previous  to  the 
secession  he  had  marched  against  the  Volsci,  whom 
he  had  defeated  in  battle,  and  had  taken  one  of; 
their  chief  towns,  Velitrae.  He  is  mentioned  by 
Dionysius  as  one  of  the  ten  envoys  sent  by  the 
senate  to  treat  with  the  plebs.  (Liv.  ii.  28 — 30 ; 
Dionys.  vi.  34,  42,  69;  Ascon.  in  Cornel,  p.  76, 
ed.  Orelli.) 

3.  A.  Virginius  A.  f.  A.  n.  Tricostus  Cae¬ 
liomontanus,  son  of  No.  2,  consul  in  469,  marched 
against  the  Aequi,  whom  he  eventually  defeated 
through  the  valour  of  his  soldiers,  though  his  army 
was  nearly  destroyed  in  consequence  of  his  own 
negligence.  (Liv.  ii.  63;  Dionys.  ix.  56;  Diod. 
xi.  70.) 

4.  Sp.  Virginius  A.  f.  A.  n.  Tricostus  Cae¬ 
liomontanus,  son  of  No.  2,  consul  B.  c.  456,  in 
whose  consulship  the  ludi  saeculares  are  said  to 
have  been  celebrated  the  second  time.  (Liv.  iii. 
31  ;  Dionys.  x.  31  ;  Diod.  xii.  4  ;  Censor,  de  Die 
Nat.  17.) 

5.  T.  Virginius  T.  f.  Tricostus  Caeliomon¬ 
tanus,  consul  B.  c.  448.  (Liv.  iii.  65  ;  Dionys. 
xi.  51  ;  Diod.  xii.  27.) 

CAE'LIUS  or  COE'LIUS.  1.  M.  Caelius, 
tribune  of  the  plebs  in  the  time  of  M.  Cato,  the 
censor,  whom  Cato  attacked  in  a  speech,  in  which 
among  other  hard  things  he  said,  that  Caelius  would 
speak  or  hold  his  tongue  for  a  piece  of  bread.  (Gell. 

i.  15.) 

2.  L.  Caelius,  commanded  as  legate  in  Illyri- 
cum  in  the  war  against  Perseus,  b.  c.  169,  and 
was  defeated  in  an  attempt  which  he  made  to  ob¬ 
tain  possession  of  Uscana  in  the  country  of  the 
Penestae,  a  town  which  was  garrisoned  by  the 
Macedonians.  (Liv.  xliii.  21.) 

3.  P.  Caelius,  was  placed  in  the  command  of 
Placentia  by  the  consul  Cn.  Octavius,  b.  c.  87,  and 
when  the  town  was  taken  by  Cinna’s  army,  he 
caused  himself  to  be  put  to  death  by  L.  Petronius, 
that  he  might  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Marian 
party.  (Val.  Max.  iv.  7.  §  5.) 

4.  P.  Caelius,  perhaps  a  son  of  the  preceding, 
praetor  with  Verres,  b.  c.  74.  (Cic.  c.  Verr.  i.  50.) 

5.  M.  Caelius,  a  Roman  knight,  from  whom 
Verres  took  away,  at  Lilybaeum,  several  silver 
vases.  (Cic.  Verr.  iv.  47.)  As  Cicero  says  that 
this  Caelius  was  still  young  at  this  time,  b.  c.  71, 
he  may  be  the  same  M.  Caelius  who  is  mentioned 
in  the  oration  for  Flaccus,  B.  c.  59.  (Cic.  pro 
Flacc.  4.) 

6.  C.  Caelius,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  B.  c.  51, 
put  his  veto  with  several  of  his  colleagues  upon  the 
decrees  of  the  senate  directed  against  Caesar. 
(Cael.  ap.  Cic.  ad  Fain.  viii.  8.) 
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7-  Q.  Caelius,  a  friend  and  follower  of  M.  An- 
tonius,  attacked  by  Cicero.  {Phil.  xiii.  2,  12.) 

8.  Caelius,  an  usurer,  with  whom  Cicero  had 
some  dealings.  (Cic.  ad  Alt.  xii.  5,  6,  vii.  3, 
xiii.  3.) 

CAELIUS  ANTIPATER.  [Antipater.] 
CAELIUS  APICIUS.  [Apicicjs.] 
CAELIUS  AURELIANUS.  [Aurelianus.] 
CAELIUS  BALBINUS.  [Balbinus,] 
CAELIUS  CURSOR.  [Cursor.] 

CAELIUS  POLLIO.  [Pollio.] 

CAELIUS  ROSCIUS.  [Roscius.] 
CAELIUS  SABINUS.  [Sabinus.] 
CAELIUS  FIRMIANUS  SYMPOSIUS. 
[Symposius.] 

CAELIUS  YINICIANUS.  [Vinicianus.] 
CAENIS,  the  concubine  of  Vespasian,  was  ori¬ 
ginally  a  freedwoman  of  Antonia,  the  mother  of 
the  emperor  Claudius.  After  the  death  of  his  wife 
Flavia  Domitilla,  Vespasian  took  her  to  live  with 
him  and  treated  her  almost  as  his  legal  wife.  She 
had  very  great  influence  with  Vespasian,  and  ac¬ 
quired  immense  wealth  from  the  presents  presented 
to  her  by  those  who  wished  to  gain  the  favour  of 
the  emperor.  Domitian,  however,  treated  her  with 
some  contempt.  After  her  death,  Vespasian  kept 
many  concubines  in  her  place.  (Dion  Cass.  Ixvi. 
14;  Suet.  Vesp.  3,21,  Dom.  12.) 
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M.  CAEPA'RIUS.  1.  Of  Tarracina,  a  town 
in  Latium,  was  one  of  Catiline’s  conspirators,  who 
was  to  induce  the  shepherds  in  Apulia  to  rise,  and 
who  was  on  the  point  of  leaving  Rome  for  the 
purpose  when  the  conspirators  were  apprehended 
by  Cicero.  He  escaped  from  the  city,  but  was 
overtaken  in  his  flight,  carried  back  to  Rome,  and 
committed  to  the  custody  of  Cn.  Terentius.  He 
was  afterwards  executed  with  the  other  conspira¬ 
tors  in  the  Tullianum,  b.  c.  63.  (Cic.  in  Cat.  iii. 
6 ;  Sail.  Cat.  46,  47,  55.) 

2.  A  different  person  from  the  preceding,  men¬ 
tioned  by  Cicero  in  b.  c.  46.  {Ad  Fam.  ix.  23.) 

C.  and  L.  CAEPA'SII,  two  brothers,  contem¬ 
poraries  of  the  orator  Ilortensius,  obtained  the 
quaestorship,  though  they  were  unknown  men,  by 
means  of  their  oratory.  They  were  very  indus¬ 
trious  and  laborious,  but  their  oratory  was  of  rather 
a  rude  and  unpolished  kind.  (Cic.  Brut.  69,  pro 
Cluent.  20,  21  ;  Julius  Victor,  p.  248,  ed.  Orelli ; 
Quintil.  iv.  2.  §  19,  vi.  1.  §  41,  3.  §  39.) 

CAE'PIAS  was,  according  to  Dion  Cassius  (xlv. 
1),  the  surname  of  C.  Octavius,  afterwards  the 
emperor  Augustus.  This  cognomen,  however,  is 
not  mentioned  by  any  other  writer,  nor  even  by 
Dion  Cassius  himself  in  any  other  passage. 

CAE'PIO,  the  name  of  a  patrician  family  of 
the  Servilia  gens. 


Stemma  Caepionum. 


1.  Cn.  Servilius  Caepio,  Cos.  b.  c.  253. 

I. 

2.  Cn.  Servilius  Caepio,  Cos.  b.  c.  203. 

I 

3.  Cn.  Servilius  Caepio,  Cos.  b.  c.  169. 


4.  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  5.  Cn.  Servilius  Caepio,  6.  Q.  Servilius  Caepio, 

Servilianus,  Cos.  B.c.  142.  Cos.  b.c.  141,  Cens.  b.c.  125.  Cos.  B.  c.  140. 

J. 

7.  Q.  Servilius  Caepio, 
Cos.  b.  c.  106. 


8.  Q.  Servilius  Caepio,  Quaest.  b.  c.  100, 

married  Livia,  the  sister  of  M.  Livius  Drusus. 


9.  Q.  Servilius  Caepio,  Tri-  10.  Servilia,  married 

bunus  Militum,  b.  c.  72.  M.  Junius  Brutus. 

|  [Brutus,  No.  20.] 

12.  Q.  Servilius  Caepio  Brutus, 
the  murderer  of  C.  Julius 
Caesar.  The  son  of  No.  10, 
but  adopted  by  No.  9. 

[Brutus,  No.  21.] 

1.  Cn.  Servilius  Cn.  f.  Cn.  n.  Caepio,  consul 


b.  c.  253,  in  the  first  Punic  war,  sailed  with  his 
colleague,  C.  Sempronius  Blaesus,  to  the  coast  of 
Africa.  For  an  account  of  this  expedition,  see 
Blaesus,  No.  1. 

2.  Cn.  Servilius  Cn.  f.  Cn.  n.  Caepio,  was 
probably  a  grandson,  and  not  a  son,  of  No.  1.  He 
was  elected  pontiff  in  the  place  of  C.  Papirius  Maso, 
B.  c.  213  ;  curule  aedile  in  207,  when  he  celebrated 
the  Roman  games  three  times ;  praetor  in  205, 
when  he  obtained  the  city  jurisdiction ;  and  consul 
in  203.  In  his  consulship  he  had  Bruttii  assigned 
to  him  as  his  province,  and  he  was  the  last  Roman 
general  who  fought  with  Hannibal  in  Italy.  The 


11.  Servilia,  married 
L.  Licinius  Lucullus, 
Cos.  B.  c.  74. 


engagement  took  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of. 
Crotona,  but  no  particulars  of  it  are  preserved.  * 
When  Hannibal  quitted  Italy,  Caepio  passed  over 
into  Sicily,  with  the  intention  of  crossing  from 
thence  to  Africa.  In  order  to  prevent  this,  the 
senate,  who  feared  that  the  consul  would  not  obey 
their  commands,  created  a  dictator,  P.  Sulpicius 
Galba,  who  recalled  Caepio  to  Italy.  In  b.  c.  1 92, 
Caepio  was  sent  with  other  legates  into  Greece,  to 
encourage  the  Roman  allies  in  the  prospect  of  the 
war  with  Antiochus.  He  died  in  the  pestilence  in 
174.  (Liv.  xxv.  2,  xxviii.  10,  38,  46,  xxix.  38, 
xxx,  1,  19,  24,  xxxv.  23,  xli.  26.) 

3.  Cn.  Servilius  Cn.  f.  Cn.  n.  Caepio,  son  of 
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No.  2  (Liv.  xli.  26)  curule  aedile  b.  c.  179,  when 
he  celebrated  the  Roman  games  over  again,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  prodigies  which  had  occurred  ;  and  praetor 
b.  c.  174,  when  he  obtained  the  province  of  Fur¬ 
ther  Spain.  On  his  return  to  Italy,  he  was  one  of 
the  ambassadors  sent  into  Macedonia  to  renounce 
the  Roman  alliance  with  Perseus  ;  and  he  was  con¬ 
sul  in  169  with  Q.  Marcius  Philippus.  Caepio  re¬ 
mained  in  Italy;  his  colleague  had  Macedonia  as  his 
province.  (Liv.  xl.  59,  xli.  26,  xlii.  25,  xliii.  13, 
14,  1  7  ;  Cic.  Brut.  20,  de  Senect.  5.) 

4.  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  Servilianus,  son  of 
No.  3,  consul  in  b.  c.  142,  Avas  adopted  by  Q.  Fa- 
bius  Maximus.  [Maximus.] 

5.  Cn.  Servilius  Cn.  f.  Cn.  n.  Caepio,  son  of 
No.  3,  was  consul  b.  c.  141  (Cic.  ad  Att.  xii.  5,  de 
Fin.  ii.  16),  and  censor  in  125.  In  his  censorship 
one  of  the  aquaeducts,  the  Aqua  Tepula ,  for  sup¬ 
plying  Rome  with  water,  was  constructed.  (Fron- 
tin.  de  Aquaed.  8  ;  Cic.  Verr.  i.  55  ;  Veil.  Pat.  ii. 
10.) 

6.  Cn.  Servilius  Cn.  f.  Cn.  n.  Caepio,  son  of 
No.  3,  consul  b.  c.  140  with  C.  Laelius  (Cic.  Brut. 
43  ;  Obsequ.  82),  succeeded  his  brother,  Q.  Fabius 
Maximus  Servilianus,  in  the  conduct  of  the  Avar 
against  Viriathus  in  Lusitania.  His  brother  had 
made  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Viriathus,  Avhich  had 
been  confirmed  by  the  senate  ;  but  Caepio,  by  re¬ 
presenting  that  the  treaty  Avas  unfavourable  to  the 
interests  of  Rome,  persuaded  the  senate  to  allow 
him  at  first  to  injure  Viriathus,  as  far  as  he  could, 
secretly,  and  finally  to  declare  open  war  against 
him.  Hereupon,  Viriathus  sent  two  of  his  most 
faithful  friends  to  Caepio  to  offer  terms  of  peace  ;  but 
the  consul  persuaded  them,  by  promises  and  great 
rewards,  to  assassinate  their  master.  Accordingly, 
on  their  return  to  their  OAvn  party,  they  murdered 
Viriathus  while  he  Avas  asleep  in  his  tent,  and  af¬ 
terwards  fled  to  Caepio.  But  this  murder  did  not 
put  an  immediate  stop  to  the  war.  After  burying 
the  corpse  of  Viriathus  with  great  magnificence, 
his  soldiers  elected  Tantalus  as  their  general,  who 
undertook  an  expedition  against  Saguntum.  Re¬ 
pulsed  from  thence,  he  crossed  the  Baetis,  closely 
pursued  by  Caepio,  and,  despairing  of  success,  at 
length  surrendered,  with  all  his  forces,  to  the  Ro¬ 
man  general.  Caepio  depri\*ed  them  of  their  arms, 
but  assigned  them  a  certain  portion  of  land,  that 
they  might  not  turn  robbers  from  want  of  the  ne¬ 
cessaries  of  life.  (Appian,  Hisp.  70,  75,  76;  Liv. 
Epit.  54  ;  Flor.  ii.  17 ;  Eutrop.  iv.  1 6  ;  Oros.  v.  4  ; 
Veil.  Pat.  ii.  1 ;  Val.  Max.  ix.  6.  §  4  ;  Aurel.  Viet. 
de  Vir.  III.  71;  Diod.  xxxii.  Eel.  4.)  Caepio  treated 
his  soldiers  with  great  cruelty  and  severity,  which 
rendered  him  so  unpopular,  that  he  Avas  nearly 
killed  by  his  cavalry  on  one  occasion.  (Dion  Cass. 
Frag,  lxxiii.  p.  35,  ed.  Reimar.) 

The  two  last-mentioned  brothers,  Nos.  5  and  6, 
are  classed  by  Cicero  {Brut.  25)  among  the  Roman 
orators.  He  says,  that  they  assisted  their  clients 
much  by  their  advice  and  oratory,  but  still  more 
by  their  authority  and  influence.  They  appeared 
as  Avitnesses  against  Q.  Pompeius.  (Val.  Max.  viii. 
5.  §  1 ;  Cic.  pro  Font.  7.) 

7.  Q.  Servilius  Q.  f.  Cn.  n.  Caepio,  son  of 
Ho.  6,  was  praetor  about  B.  c.  110,  and  obtained 
the  province  of  Further  Spain,  as  Ave  learn  from 
the  triumphal  Fasti,  that  he  triumphed  OArer  the 
Lusitanians,  as  propraetor,  in  b.  c.  108.  His  tri¬ 
umph  is  mentioned  by  Valerius  Maximus  (vi.  9. 
§13);  but  Futropius  (iv.  27)  is  the  only  AATiter, 
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as  far  as  we  are  aware,  Avho  refers  to  his  victorie 
in  Lusitania.  He  Avas  consul,  b.  c.  106,  with  C 
Atilius  Serranus,  and  proposed  a  laAV  for  restoring 
the  judicia  to  the  senators,  of  which  they  had  beer 
deprived  by  the  Sempronia  lex  of  C.  Gracchus 
That  this  was  the  object  of  Caepio’s  law,  appear: 
tolerably  certain  from  a  passage  of  Tacitus  ( Ann 
xii.  60);  though  many  modern  writers  have  inferh 
red,  from  Julius  Obsequens  (c.  101),  that  his  law 
opened  the  judicia  to  the  senate  and  the  equites  ir 
common.  It  seems,  however,  that  this  law  Avas* 
repealed  shortly  afterwards. 

As  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones  Avere  threatening 
Italy,  Caepio  received  the  province  of  Gallia  Nar-; 
bonensis.  The  inhabitants  of  Tolosa,  the  capital 
of  the  Tectosagae,  had  revolted  to  the  Cimbri ;  and 
as  it  Avas  one  of  the  most  wealthy  cities  in  those 
districts,  and  possessed  a  temple  Avhich  Avas  celeH 
brated  for  its  immense  treasures,  Caepio  eagerly 
availed  himself  of  the  pretext  which  the  inhabitants 
had  given  him  to  enrich  himself  by  the  plunder! 
both  of  the  city  and  the  temple.  The  wealth  Avhich 
he  thus  acquired  was  enormous  ;  but  he  Avas  thought: 
to  have  paid  for  it  dearly,  as  the  subsequent  de¬ 
struction  of  his  army  and  his  OAvn  unhappy  fate: 
Avere  regarded  as  a  divine  punishment  for  his  sacri¬ 
legious  act.  Hence  too  arose  the  proverb,  “Aurum 
Tolosanum  habet.”  (Strab.  i\T.  p.  188;  Dion  Cass.' 
Frag,  xcvii.  p.  41  ;  Gell.  iii.  9  ;  Justin,  xxxii,  3; 
Oros.  v.  15.)  He  was  continued  in  his  command 
in  Gaul  in  the  following  year  (b.  c.  105),  in  Avliick 
some  writers  place  the  sack  of  Tolosa;  and,  that 
there  might  be  a  still  stronger  force  to  oppose  the 
Cimbri,  the  consul  Cn.  Mallius,  or  Manlius,  was 
sent  Avith  another  consular  army  into  Gallia  Nar- 
bonensis.  As  howevmr  Caepio  and  Mallius  could 
not  agree,  they  divided  the  province  betAveen  them, 
one  haAdng  the  country  west,  and  the  other  the 
country  east,  of  the  Rhone.  Soon  aften\’ards, 
M.  Aurelius  Scaurus  was  defeated  by  the  Cimbri, 
and  Mallius  sent  for  Caepio,  that  they  might 
unite  their  forces  to  oppose  the  common  enemy. 
Caepio  at  first  refused  to  come,  but  afterwards, 
fearing  lest  Mallius  should  reap  all  the  glory  by 
defeating  the  Cimbri,  he  crossed  the  Rhone  and 
marched  tOAvards  the  consul.  Still,  however,  he 
Avould  hold  no  communication  Avith  him ;  he  en¬ 
camped  separately ;  and  that  he  might  have  an  t  J 
opportunity  of  finishing  the  Avar  himself,  he  pitched  \ 
his  camp  betAveen  the  consul  and  the  enemy.  At 
this  juncture,  with  such  a  formidable  enemy  in 
their  front,  .the  utmost  prudence  and  unanimity 
Avere  needed  by  the  Roman  generals :  their  discord  i 
was  fatal.  The  Roman  soldiers  saAV  this,  and 
compelled  Caepio,  against  his  will,  to  unite  his 
forces  with  those  of  Mallius.  But  this  did  not  | 
mend  matters.  The  discord  of  Mallius  and  Caepio  i 
increased  more  and  more,  and  they  appear  to  have  i 
separated  again  before  they  were  attacked  by  the  i 
Cimbri,  as  Florus  speaks  of  the  defeat  of  Mallius  | 
and  Caepio  as  two  separate  eArents.  But  whether  I 
they  Avere  attacked  together  or  separately,  the  result 
was  the  same.  Both  armies  were  utterly  defeated  ; 
80,000  soldiers  and  40,000  camp-followers  perished; 
only  ten  men  are  said  to  ha\'e  escaped  the  slaughter. 

It  was  one  of  the  most  complete  defeats  which  i 
the  Romans  had  ever  sustained  ;  and  the  day  on  I 
which  it  happened,  the  6th  of  October,  became  one  I 
of  the  black  days  in  the  Roman  calendar.  (Dion  ' 
Cass.  Frag,  xcviii.  xeix.  pp.  41,  42 ;  Liv.  Epit.  67;  I 
Oros.  v.  16;  Sail.  Jug.  114;  Flor.  iii.  3;  Inc.  I 
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Germ.  37;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  12;  Val.  Max.  iv.  7.  §  3; 
Plut.  Mar.  19,  Sertor.  3,  Lucull.  27.) 

Caepio  survived  the  battle,  but  was  deprived  of 
the  imperium  by  the  people.  Ten  years  afterwards 
(b.  c.  95)  he  was  brought  to  trial  by  the  tribune 
ij  C.  Norbanus  on  account  of  his  misconduct  in  this 
war,  and  although  he  was  defended  by  the  orator 
L.  Licinius  Crassus,  who  was  consul  in  that  year 
(Cic.  Brut.  44),  and  by  many  others  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  aristocracy,  he  was  condemned  and  his  pro¬ 
perty  confiscated.  He  himself  was  cast  into  prison, 
i  where  according  to  one  account  he  died,  and  his 
body,  mangled  by  the  common  executioner,  was 
afterwards  exposed  to  view  on  the  Gemonian  steps. 
(Val.  Max.  vi.  9.  §  13.)  But  according  to  the 
i  more  generally  received  account,  he  escaped  from 
prison  through  the  assistance  of  the  tribune  L. 
Antistius  Reginus,  and  lived  in  exile  at  Smyrna, 
i  (Val.  Max.  iv.  7.  §  3 ;  Cic.  pro  Both.  11.) 

!  8.  Q.  Servilius  Caepio,  quaestor  urbanus  in 

;  B.  c.  100.  He  may  have  been  the  son  of  No.  7, 
but  as  the  latter  in  all  probability  obtained  the 
consulship  at  the  usual  age,  it  is  not  likely  that  he 
I  had  a  son  old  enough  to  obtain  the  cjuaestorship 
six  years  afterwards.  In  his  quaestorship  Caepio 
opposed  the  lex  frumentaria  of  the  tribune  L. 
Saturninus,  and  when  Saturninus  insisted  upon  put¬ 
ting  the  law  to  the  vote,  notwithstanding  the  veto 
of  his  colleagues,  Caepio  interrupted  the  voting  by 
force  of  arms,  and  thus  prevented  the  law  from 
being  carried.  He  was  accused  in  consequence  of 
treason  ( majestas ),  and  it  was  perhaps  upon  this 
occasion  that  T.  Betucius  Barrus  spoke  against 
him.  The  oration  of  Caepio  in  reply  was  written 
for  him  by  L.  Aelius  Praeconinus  Stilo,  who  com¬ 
posed  orations  for  him  as  well  as  for  other  distin- 
i  guished  Romans  at  that  time.  (Auct.  ad  Herenn. 
i.  12  ;  Cic.  Brut.  46,  56.) 

In  the  contests  of  the  year  B.  e.  91,  Caepio  de¬ 
serted  the  cause  of  the  senate  and  espoused  that  of 
the  equites  in  opposition  to  the  lex  judiciaria  of 
the  tribune  M.  Livius  Drusus,  who  proposed  to 
divide  the  judicia  between  the  senate  and  the 
equites.  Caepio  and  Drusus  had  formerly  been 
very  intimate  friends,  and  had  exchanged  mar- 
:  riages,  by  which  we  are  to  understand,  that 
Caepio  had  married  a  sister  of  Drusus  and  Drusus 
a  sister  of  Caepio,  and  not  that  they  had  exchang¬ 
ed  wives,  as  some  modern  writers  would  interpret 
it.  The  enmity  between  the  brothers- in-law  is 
I  said  to  have  arisen  from  competition  in  bidding  for 
a  ring  at  a  public  auction  (PI in.  H.  N.  xxxiii.  1. 
s.  6),  but  whatever  may  have  been  its  origin, 
it  was  now  of  a  most  determined  and  violent 
character.  The  city  was  torn  asunder  by  their 
contentions,  and  seemed  almost  to  be  divided  be¬ 
tween  two  hostile  armies.  To  strike  terror  into 
the  senate,  Caepio  accused  two  of  the  most  distin- 
1 ;  guished  leaders  of  the  body,  M.  Aemilius  Scaurus 
of  extortion  ( 'repetundae ),  and  L.  Marcius  Philip- 
pus,  the  consul,  of  bribery  (ambitus).  Both  accusa¬ 
tions,  however,  seem  to  have  failed,  and  Scaurus, 
before  his  trial  came  on,  retaliated  by  accusing 
Caepio  himself.  (Dion  Cass.  Frag.  cix.  cx.  p.  45  ; 
I  Flor.  iii.  17  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xxviii.  9.  s.  41;  Cic. 

pro  Bom.  46,  Brut.  62,  pro  Scaur.  1  ;  Ascon.  in 
I  Scaur,  p.  21,  ed.  Orelli.)  The  assassination  of 
Drusus  shortly  afterwards  was  supposed  by  some 
to  have  been  committed  at  the  instigation  of  Cae¬ 
pio.  (Aurel.  Viet,  de  Vir.  III.  66.) 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  social  war  in  the 
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following  year,  b.  c.  90,  Caepio  again  accused  his 
old  enemy  Scaurus  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Varia  lex,  which  had  been  passed  to  bring  all  to 
trial  who  had  been  instrumental  in  causing  the 
revolt  of  the  allies.  (Cic.  pro  Scaur.  1;  Ascon.  in 
Scaur,  p.  22.)  Caepio  took  an  active  part  in  this 
war,  in  which  he  served  as  the  legate  of  the  consul 
P.  Rutilius  Lupus,  and  upon  the  death  of  the 
latter  he  received,  in  conjunction  with  C.  Marius, 
the  command  of  the  consular  army.  Caepio  at 
first  gained  some  success,  but  was  afterwards  de¬ 
coyed  into  an  ambush  by  Pompaedius,  the  leader  of 
the  enemy’s  army,  who  had  pretended  to  revolt  to 
him,  and  he  lost  his  life  in  consequence,  (b.  c.  90.) 
(Appian,  B.  C.  i.  40,  44  ;  Liv.  Epit.  73.) 

9.  Q.  Servilius  Caepio,  son  of  No.  8,  was  a 
tribune  of  the  soldiers  in  the  war  against  Spartacus, 
b.  c.  72.  He  died  shortly  afterwards  at  Aenus  in 
Thrace,  on  his  road  to  Asia.  He  is  called  the 
brother  of  Cato  Uticensis,  because  his  mother  Livia 
had  been  married  previously  to  M.  Porcius  Cato, 
by  whom  she  had  Cato  Uticensis.  (Plut.  Cat. 
Min.  8,  11.) 

10.  11.  Serviliae.  [Servilia.] 

12.  Q.  Servilius  Caepio  Brutus.  [Brutus, 
No.  21.] 

13.  Cn.  Servilius  Caepio,  the  father  of  Ser¬ 
vilia,  the  wife  of  Claudius,  perished  by  shipwreck. 
Who  he  was  is  uncertain.  (Cic.  ad  Att.  xii.  20.) 

14.  Servilius  Caepio,  was  one  of  Caesar’s 
supporters  in  his  consulship  (b.  c.  59)  against  Bi- 
bulus.  He  had  been  betrothed  to  Caesar’s  daugh¬ 
ter,  Julia,  but  was  obliged  to  give  her  up  in  favour 
of  Pompey.  As  a  compensation  for  her  loss,  he 
received  the  promise  of  Pompey’s  daughter,  who 
had  likewise  been  betrothed  to  Faustus  Sulla. 
(Appian,  B.  C.  ii.  14  ;  Suet.  Caes.  21;  Plut.  Caes. 
14,  Pomp.  47  ;  comp.  Dion  Cass,  xxxviii.  9.) 

CAE'PIO,  FA'NNIUS,  conspired  with  Murena 
against  Augustus  in  B.  c.  22.  He  was  accused  of 
treason  (majestas)  by  Tiberius,  and  condemned 
by  the  judges  in  his  absence,  as  he  did  not  stand 
his  trial,  and  was  shortly  afterwards  put  to  death. 
(Dion  Cass.  liv.  3;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  91  ;  Suet.  Aug. 
19,  Tib.  8  ;  Senec.  de  Clem.  9,  de  Brevit.  Vit.  5.) 

CAE'PIO  CRISPI'NUS,  quaestor  in  Bithynia, 
accused  Granins  Marcellus,  the  governor  of  that 
province,  of  treason  in  A.  D.  15.  From  this  time 
he  became  one  of  the  state  informers  under  Tibe¬ 
rius.  (Tac.  Ann.  i.  74.)  He  may  be  the  same  as 
the  Caepio  mentioned  by  Pliny  (II.  N.  xxi.  4. 
s.  10),  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  and 
seems  to  have  written  a  work  on  botany. 

CAERE'LLIA,  a  Roman  lady  of  the  time  of 
Cicero,  who  was  distinguished  for  her  acquirements 
and  a  great  love  of  philosophical  pursuits.  She 
was  connected  with  Cicero  by  friendship,  and  stu¬ 
died  his  philosophical  writings  with  great  zeal. 
She  was  a  woman  of  considerable  property,  and 
had  large  possessions  in  Asia.  These  estates  and 
their  procuratores  were  strongly  recommended,  in 
b.  c.  46,  by  Cicero  (ad  Fam.  xiii.  72)  to  the  care 
of  P.  Servilius.  Cicero,  in  his  recommendatory 
letter,  speaks  of  her  as  an  intimate  friend,  though, 
on  other  occasions,  he  seems  to  be  rather  inclined 
to  sneer  at  her.  (Ad.  Att.  xii.  51,  xiii.  21,  22,  xiv. 
19,  xv.  1,  26.)  Q.  Fufius  Calenus  charges  Cicero 
with  having,  in  his  old  age,  had  an  adulterous  con¬ 
nexion  with  Caerellia.  (Dion  Cass.  xlvi.  18.)  How 
far  this  charge  may  be  true,  it  is  not  easy  to  say  ; 
the  only  facts  which  are  attested  beyond  a  doubt 
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are,  that  Cicero  was  intimate  with  her  during  the 
latter  period  of  his  life,  and  that  letters  of  his  ad¬ 
dressed  to  her  were  extant  in  the  days  of  Quinti¬ 
lian.  (vi.  3.  §  112.)  The  charge  of  Calenus  would 
acquire  some  additional  weight,  if  it  were  certain 
that  in  the  1 3th  Idyll  of  Ausonius  the  name  Cicero 
has  dropped  out  before  the  words  in  praeceptis 
omnibus  exstare  severitatein,  in  epistolis  ad  Caerelliam 
subesse  petulantiam.  [L.  S.] 

CAESAR,  the  name  of  a  patrician  family  of  the 
Julia  gens,  which  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  in 
the  Roman  state,  and  traced  its  origin  to  lulus, 
the  son  of  Aeneas.  [Julia  Gens.]  It  is  un¬ 
certain  which  member  of  this  gens  first  obtained 
the  surname  of  Caesar,  but  the  first  who  occurs 
in  history  is  Sex.  Julius  Caesar,  praetor  in  B.  c. 
208.  The  origin  of  the  name  is  equally  uncertain. 
Spartianus,  in  his  life  of  Aelius  Verus  (c.  2),  men¬ 
tions  four  different  opinions  respecting  its  origin  : 

1. That  the  word  signified  an  elephant  in  the  language 
of  the  Moors,  and  was  given  as  a  surname  to  one 
of  the  Julii  because  he  had  killed  an  elephant. 

2.  That  it  was  given  to  one  of  the  Julii  because 
he  had  been  cut  ( caesus )  out  of  his  mother’s  womb 
after  her  death ;  or  3.  Because  he  had  been  born 
with  a  great  quantity  of  hair  ( caesaries )  on  his 
head  ;  or  4.  Because  he  had  azure-coloured  ( caesii ) 
eyes  of  an  almost  supernatural  kind.  Of  these  opi¬ 
nions  the  third,  which  is  also  given  by  Festus  (s.  v. 
Caesar ),  seems  to  come  nearest  the  truth.  Caesar 
and  caesaries  are  both  probably  connected  with  the 
Sanskrit  kesa ,  “  hair,”  and  it  is  quite  in  accordance 
with  the  Roman  custom  for  a  surname  to  be  given  to 
an  individual  from  some  peculiarity  in  his  personal 
appearance.  The  second  opinion,  which  seems  to 
have  been  the  most  popular  one  with  the  ancient 
writers  (Serv.  ad  Virg.  Aen.  i.  290  ;  Plin.  H.  N. 
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vii.  7.  s.  9;  Solin.  1.  §  62;  Zonar.  x.  11),  arose 
without  doubt  from  a  false  etymology.  With 
respect  to  the  first,  which  was  the  one  adopted, 
says  Spartianus  ( l.c .),  by  the  most  learned  men,  it 
is  impossible  to  disprove  it  absolutely,  as  we  know 
next  to  nothing  of  the  ancient  Moorish  language : 
but  it  has  no  inherent  probability  in  it ;  and  the 
statement  of  Servius  ( l .  c.)  is  undoubtedly  false, 
that  the  grandfather  of  the  dictator  obtained  the 
surname  on  account  of  killing  an  elephant  with  his 
own  hand  in  Africa,  as  there  were  several  of  the 
Julii  with  this  name  before  his  time. 

An  inquiry  into  the  etymology  of  this  name  is 
of  some  interest,  as  no  other  name  has  ever  ob¬ 
tained  such  celebrity — “clarum  et  duraturum  cum 
aeternitate  mundi  nomen.”  (Spart.  Ael.  Ver.  1.) 
It  was  assumed  by  Augustus  as  the  adopted  son 
of  the  dictator,  and  was  by  Augustus  handed 
down  to  his  adopted  son  Tiberius.  It  continued 
to  be  used  by  Caligula,  Claudius,  and  Nero,  as 
members  either  by  adoption  or  female  descent  of 
Caesar’s  family ;  but  though  the  family  became 
extinct  with  Nero,  succeeding  emperors  still  re¬ 
tained  it  as  part  of  their  titles,  and  it  was  the 
practice  to  prefix  it  to  their  own  name,  as  for  in¬ 
stance,  Imperator  Caesar  Domitianus  Augustus. 
When  Hadrian  adopted  Aelius  Verus,  he  allowed 
the  latter  to  take  the  title  of  Caesar ;  and  from  this 
time,  though  the  title  of  Augustus  continued  to  be 
confined  to  the  reigning  prince,  that  of  Caesar  was 
also  granted  to  the  second  person  in  the  state  and 
the  heir  presumptive  to  the  throne. 

In  the  following  stemma  the  connexion  of  the 
earlier  members  of  the  family  is  to  a  considerable 
extent  conjectural.  A  full  account  of  the  lives  of 
all  the  Caesars  mentioned  below  is  g[ven  in  Dru- 
mann’s  Geschichte  Roms ,  vol.  iii.  p.  113,  &c. 


Stemma  Caesarum. 


1.  Sex.  Julius  Caesar,  Pr.  b.  c.  208. 

2.  L.  Julius  Caesar. 


3.  L.  Julius  Caesar,  Pr.  b.  c.  183.  4.  Sex.  Julius  Caesar,  Trib.  Mil.  b.  c.  181. 

I  I 

5.  L.  Julius  Caesar,  Pr.  b.  c.  166.  6.  Sex.  Julius  Caesar,  Cos.  b.  c.  157. 


7.  Sex.  Julius  Caesar,  Pr.  b.  c.  123.  8.  L.  Julius  Caesar,  married  Popillia. 


9.  L.  Julius  Caesar,  Cos.  b.  c.  90,  10.  C.  Julius  Caesar  Strabo Vopiscus, 

Cens.  b.  c.  89,  married  Fulvia.  Aed.  cur.  B.  c.  90. 


11.  L.  Julius  Caesar,  12.  Julia,  married 
Cos.  b.  c.  64.  1.  M.  Antonins, 

2.  P.  Lentulus. 

13.  L.  Julius  Caesar, 
died  b.  c.  46. 


14.  C.  Julius  Caesar,  the  grandfather  of  the  dictator, 
married  Marcia. 


15.  C.  Julius  Caesar,  Pr.,  married 
Aurelia. 


1 6.  Julia,  married 
C.  Marius. 


17.  Sex.  Julius  Caesar,  i 
Cos.  b.  c.  91. 


a 


b 
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a 


18.  C.  Julius  Caesar, 
the  dictator,  married 

1.  Cossutia. 

2.  Cornelia. 

3.  Pompeia. 

4.  Calpurnia. 


19.  Julia  major, 
married 

1 .  L.  Pinarius. 

2.  Q.  Pedius. 


21.  Julia,  married 
Cn.  Pompeius. 


22.  Caesarion,  a  son 
by  Cleopatra. 


1.  Sex.  Julius  Caesar,  praetor  b.  c.  208, 
i  obtained  the  province  of  Sicily.  On  his  return  he 
i  was  one  of  the  ambassadors  sent  to  the  consul  T. 

Quinctius  Crispinus,  after  the  death  of  the  other 
i  consul,  Marcellus,  to  tell  him  to  name  a  dictator, 

!  if  he  could  not  himself  come  to  Rome  to  hold  the 
comitia.  (Liv.  xxvii.  21,  22,  29.) 

2.  L.  Julius  Caesar,  grandfather  of  No.  6,  as 
we  learn  from  the  Capitoline  Fasti. 

ij  3.  L.  Julius  (Caesar),  probably  son  of  No.  2, 

.  praetor  B.  c.  183,  had  the  province  of  Gallia  Cis- 
alpina,  and  was  commanded  to  prevent  the  Trans- 
'  alpine  Gauls,  who  had  come  into  Italy,  from  build- 
'  ing  the  town  of  Aquileia,  which  they  had  com- 
i  menced.  (Liv.  xxxix.  45.) 

4.  Sex.  Julius  Caesar,  probably  son  of  No.  2, 

|  tribune  of  the  soldiers,  b.  c.  181,  in  the  army  of 

the  proconsul  L.  Aemilius  Paullus.  In  170  he 
i  was  sent,  as  a  legate,  with  C.  Sempronius  Blaesus 
to  restore  Abdera  to  liberty.  (Liv.  xl.  27,  xliii.  4.) 

5.  L.  Julius  (Caesar),  probably  son  of  No.  3, 
praetor  b.  c.  166.  (Liv.  xlv.  44.) 

6.  Sex.  Julius  Sex.  f.  L.  n.  Caesar,  curule 
aedile  b.  c.  165,  exhibited,  in  conjunction  with  his 

i  colleague  Cn.  Cornelius  Dolabella,  the  Hecyra  of 
Terence  at  the  Megalesian  games.  (Titul.  Hecyr. 
Ter.)  He  was  consul  in  157  with  L.  Aurelius 

I  Orestes.  (Plin.  II.  N.  xxxiii.  3.  s.  17;  Polyb.  xxxii. 
20  ;  Fast.  Capit.) 

7.  Sex.  J  ulius  Caesar,  probably  son  of  No.  6, 
praetor  urbanus  in  b.  c.  123.  (Cic.  pro  Dom.  53  ; 
ad  Her.  ii.  13.) 

8.  L.  Julius  Caesar,  son  of  No.  6,  and  father 
of  No.  9  (Fast.  Cap.),  married  Popillia,  who  bad 
been  previously  married  to  Q.  Catulus. 

9.  L.  Julius  L.  f.  Sex.  n.  Caesar,  called 
i  erroneously  by  Appian,  Sex.  Julius  Caesar,  son  of 

No.  8,  was  consul,  b.  c.  90,  with  P.  Rutilius  Lupus, 
i  when  the  Social  war  broke  out.  His  legates  in 
<  this  war  were  Sulla,  Crassus,  P.  Lentulus,  T.  Di- 
dius,  and  M.  Marcellus.  He  commenced  the  cam¬ 
paign  by  attacking  the  Samnites,  but  was  defeated 
by  their  general,  Vettius  Cato,  and  fled  to  Aeser- 
nia,  which  still  remained  faithful  to  the  Romans. 
Having,  however,  received  a  reinforcement  of  Gal¬ 
lic  and  Numidian  auxiliaries,  he  was  soon  able  to 
face  the  enemy  again,  and  pitched  his  camp  near 
Acerrae  in  Campania,  which  was  besieged  by  the 
enemy.  Here  a  great  number  of  the  Numidians 
1 1  deserted,  and  Caesar,  suspecting  the  fidelity  of  the 
remainder,  sent  them  back  to  Africa.  Encouraged 
by  this  defection,  Papius  Motulus,  the  general  of 
the  enemy,  proceeded  to  attack  Caesar’s  camp,  but 

I I  was  repulsed  with  a  loss  of  6000  men.  This  vic- 


b 


20.  Julia  minor, 
married  M. 
Atius  Balbus. 


23.  Sex.  Julius  Caesar, 
Flam.  Quirin. 

!  . 

24.  Sex.  Julius  Caesar, 

died  b.  c.  46. 

tory  caused  great  joy  at  Rome ;  and  the  citizens 
laid  aside  the  military  cloaks  ( saga ),  which  they 
had  assumed  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  It  was 
not  followed,  however,  by  any  important  results  : 
on  the  contrary,  Caesar  withdrew  from  Acerrae 
almost  immediately  afterwards,  without  having 
relieved  the  town.  Meantime,  the  other  consul, 
Rutilius  Lupus,  had  been  defeated  and  slain  in 
battle  by  Vettius  Cato;  and  Caesar  himself,  while 
marching  to  Acerrae  to  make  another  attempt  to 
raise  the  siege  of  the  town,  was  defeated  with 
great  loss  by  Marius  Egnatius.  (Appian,  B.  C.  i. 
40 — 42,  45;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  15;  Liv.  Epit.  73; 
Plin.  H.  N.  ii.  29.  s.  30;  Obsequ.  c.  115 ;  Cic.  de 
Div.  i.  2,  pro  Font.  15,  pro  Plane.  21 ;  Flor.  iii. 
18.  §  12 ;  Oros.  v.  18.) 

These  disasters,  the  fear  of  a  war  with  Mithri- 
dates,  and  apprehension  of  a  revolt  of  all  the  allies, 
induced  Caesar  to  bring  forward  a  law  for  granting 
the  citizenship  to  the  Latins  and  the  allies  which 
had  remained  faithful.  (Lex  Julia  de  Civitate.)  It 
appears,  however,  to  have  contained  a  provision, 
giving  each  allied  state  the  opportunity  of  accept¬ 
ing  what  was  offered  them ;  and  many  preferred 
their  original  condition  as  federate  states  to  incur¬ 
ring  the  obligations  and  responsibilities  of  Roman 
citizens.  (Cic.  pro  Balb.  8;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  16; 
Gell.  iv.  4.) 

In  the  following  year,  b.  c.  89,  Caesar’s  com¬ 
mand  was  prolonged.  He  gained  a  considerable 
victory  over  the  enemy,  and  afterwards  proceeded 
to  besiege  Asculum,  before  which  he  died  of  dis¬ 
ease,  according  to  the  statement  of  Appian.  (B.  C. 
i.  48.)  This,  however,  is  clearly  a  mistake  :  he 
probably  was  obliged  to  leave  the  army  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  serious  illness,  and  was  succeeded  in  the 
command  by  C.  Baebius.  He  was  censor  in  the 
same  year  with  P.  Licinius  Crassus  (Cic.  pro  Arch. 
5  ;  Plin.  IJ.  N.  xiii.  3.  s.  5,  xiv.  14.  s.  16  ;  Festus, 
s.  v.  Referri ),  and  was  engaged  in  carrying  into 
effect  his  own  law  and  that  of  Silvanus  and  Carbo, 
passed  in  this  year,  for  conferring  the  citizenship 
upon  some  of  the  other  Italian  allies.  These  citi¬ 
zens  were  enrolled  in  eight  or  ten  new  tribes,  which 
were  to  vote  after  the  thirty-five  old  ones.  (Ap¬ 
pian,  B.  C.  i.  49  ;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  20.) 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  in  b.  c.  87, 
L.  Caesar  and  his  brother  Caius,  who  were  opposed 
to  Marius  and  Cinna,  were  killed  by  Fimbria. 
(Appian,  B.  C.  i.  72  ;  Flor.  iii.  21.  §  14  ;  Ascon. 
in  Scaur,  p.  24,  ed.  Orelli;  Val.  Max.  ix.  2.  §  2;  Cic. 
de  Oral.  iii.  3,  Tuscul.  v.  19.) 

10.  C.  Julius  L.  f.  Sex.  n.  Caesar  Strabo 
Vopiscus  (comp.  Cic.  Phil.  xi.  5 ;  Varro,  R.  R.  i. 
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7.  §  10  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xvii.  3.  s.  4),  son  of  No.  8, 
and  brother  of  No.  9.  He  commenced  his  public 
career  in  B.  c.  103,  when  still  young,  by  accusing 
T.  Albucius,  who  had  been  praetor  in  Sicily,  of 
extortion  ( repetundae )  in  that  province  :  Cn.  Pom- 
peius  Strabo,  who  had  been  quaestor  to  Albu¬ 
cius,  wished  to  conduct  the  prosecution,  but  was 
obliged  to  give  way  to  Caesar.  Albucius  was  con¬ 
demned,  and  the  speech  which  Caesar  delivered  on 
this  occasion  was  much  admired,  and  was  after¬ 
wards  closely  imitated  by  his  great  namesake,  the 
dictator,  in  the  speech  which  he  delivered  upon 
the  appointment  of  an  accuser  against  Dolabella. 
(Suet.  Caes.  55.)  He  was  curule  aedile  in  b.  c.  90 
in  the  consulship  of  his  brother,  and  not  in  the 
following  year,  as  some  modern  writers  state  ;  for 
we  are  told,  that  he  was  aedile  in  the  tribuneship 
of  C.  Curio,  which  we  know  was  in  the  year  90. 
In  B.  c.  88  he  became  a  candidate  for  the  consul¬ 
ship,  without  having  been  praetor,  and  was  strongly 
supported  by  the  aristocracy,  and  as  strongly  op¬ 
posed  by  the  popular  party.  This  contest  was, 
indeed,  as  Asconius  states,  one  of  the  immediate 
causes  of  the  civil  war.  The  tribunes  of  the  plebs, 
P.  Sulpicius  and  P.  Antistius,  contended,  and  with 
justice,  that  Caesar  could  not  be  elected  consul 
without  a  violation  of  the  lex  Annalis ;  but  since 
he  persevered  in  spite  of  their  opposition,  the  tri¬ 
bunes  had  recourse  to  arms,  and  thus  prevented 
his  election.  Shortly  afterwards,  Sulla  entered 
Rome,  and  expelled  the  leaders  of  the  popular 
party ;  but  upon  his  departure  to  Greece  to  prose¬ 
cute  the  war  against  Mithridates,  Marius  and  Cin- 
na  obtained  possession  of  the  city  (b.  c.  87),  and 
C.  Caesar  was  put  to  death,  together  with  his  bro¬ 
ther  Lucius.  It  may  be  added,  that  C.  Caesar  was 
a  member  of  the  college  of  pontiffs. 

C.  Caesar  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  chief  ora¬ 
tors  and  poets  of  his  age,  and  is  introduced  by 
Cicero  as  one  of  the  speakers  in  the  second  book 
of  his  “De  Oratore.”  Wit  was  the  chief  charac¬ 
teristic  of  Caesar’s  oratory,  in  which  he  was  supe¬ 
rior  to  all  his  contemporaries  ;  but  he  was  deficient 
in  power  and  energy.  His  tragedies  were  distin¬ 
guished  by  ease  and  polish,  though  marked  by  the 
same  defects  as  his  oratory.  His  contemporary 
Accius  appears,  from  a  story  related  by  Valerius 
Maximus  (iii.  7.  §  11),  to  have  regarded  Caesar’s 
poetiy  as  very  inferior  to  his  own.  The  names  of 
two  of  his  tragedies  are  preserved,  the  “Adrastus” 
and  “Tecmessa.”  (Orelli,  Onomast.  Tull.  ii.  p.  301, 
where  all  the  passages  of  Cicero  are  quoted  ;  Gell. 
iv.  6  ;  Appian,  B.  C.  i.  72 ;  Val.  Max.  v.  3.  §  3 ; 
Suet.  Cal.  60  ;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  9.  §  2.  The  fragments 
of  his  orations  are  given  by  Meyer,  Oral.  Roman. 
Fragm.  p.  330,  &c.  Respecting  his  tragedies,  see 
Welckcr,  Die  Griechischen  Tragddien,  p.  1398;  and 
Weichert,  Poet.  Bat.  Rel.  p.  127.) 

11.  L.  Julius  L.  f.  L.  n.  Caesar,  son  of  No. 
9,  and  uncle  by  his  sister  Julia  of  M.  Antony  the 
triumvir.  He  was  consul  b.  c.  64  with  C.  Marcius 
Figulus,  and  belonged,  like  his  father,  to  the  aris- 
tocratical  party.  In  the  debate  in  the  senate,  in 
B.  c.  63,  respecting  the  punishment  of  the  Catilina- 
rian  conspirators,  he  voted  for  the  death  of  the 
conspirators,  among  whom  was  the  husband  of  his 
own  sister,  P.  Lentulus  Sura.  L.  Caesar  seems 
to  have  remained  at  Rome  some  years  after  his 
consulship  without  going  to  any  province.  In  b.  c. 
52,  we  find  him  in  Gaul,  as  legate  to  C.  Caesar,  after¬ 
wards  the  dictator.  Here  he  remained  till  the  break- 
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ing  out  of  the  civil  war  in  49,  when  he  accompanied 
C.  Caesar  into  Italy.  He  took,  however,  no  active 
part  in  the  war ;  but  it  would  appear  that  he  de¬ 
serted  the  aristocracy,  for  he  continued  to  live  at 
Rome,  which  was  in  the  dictator’s  power,  and  he 
was  even  entrusted  with  the  care  of  the  city  in  47 
by  his  nephew  M.  Antony,  who  was  obliged  to 
leave  Rome  to  quell  the  revolt  of  the  legions  in 
Italy.  L.  Caesar,  however,  was  now  advanced  in 
years,  and  did  not  possess  sufficient  energy  to  keep 
the  turbulent  spirits  at  Rome  in  order  :  hence 
much  confusion  and  contention  arose  during  Anto¬ 
ny’s  absence. 

After  the  death  of  the  dictator  in  44,  L.  Caesar 
preserved  neutrality  as  far  as  possible,  though  he 
rather  favoured  the  party  of  the  conspirators  than 
that  of  Antony.  He  retired  from  Rome  soon  after 
this  event,  and  spent  some  time  at  Neapolis,  where 
Cicero  saw  him,  at  the  beginning  of  May,  dange¬ 
rously  ill.  From  Neapolis  he  went  to  Aricia,  and 
from  thence  returned  to  Rome  in  September,  but 
did  not  take  his  seat  in  the  senate,  either  on  ac¬ 
count,  or  under  the  plea,  of  ill-health.  L.  Caesar 
had  expressed  to  Cicero  at  Neapolis  his  approba¬ 
tion  of  Dolabella’s  opposition  to  his  colleague  An¬ 
tony  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  latter  left  Rome  for  Mu- 
tina,  at  the  close  of  the  year,  he  openly  joined  the 
senatorial  party.  It  was  on  the  proposal  of  L. 
Caesar,  in  b.  c.  43,  that  the  agrarian  law  of  An¬ 
tony  was  repealed ;  but  he  opposed  the  wishes  of 
the  more  violent  of  his  party,  who  desired  war  to 
be  declared  against  Antony  as  an  enemy  of  the 
state,  and  he  carried  a  proposition  in  the  senate 
that  the  contest  should  be  called  a  “  tumult,”  and 
not  a  war.  In  the  same  spirit,  he  proposed  that 
P.  Sulpicius,  and  not  C.  Cassius  or  the  consuls 
Hirtius  and  Pansa,  as  the  more  violent  of  his 
party  wished,  should  be  entrusted  with  the  war 
against  Dolabella.  His  object  then  was  to  prevent 
matters  coming  to  such  extremities  as  to  preclude 
all  hopes  of  reconciliation  ;  but,  after  the  defeat  of 
Antony  in  the  middle  of  April,  he  was  one  of  the 
first  to  express  his  opinion  in  favour  of  declaring 
Antony  an  enemy  of  the  state.  On  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  triumvirate,  at  the  latter  end  of  this 
year,  L.  Caesar  was  included  in  the  proscription ; 
his  name  was  the  second  in  the  list,  and  the  first 
which  was  put  down  by  his  own  uncle.  He  took 
refuge  in  the  house  of  his  sister,  Julia,  who  with 
some  difficulty  obtained  his  pardon  from  her  son. 
From  this  time  we  hear  no  more  of  him.  He  was 
not  a  man  of  much  power  of  mind,  but  had  some 
influence  in  the  state  through  his  family  connexions 
and  his  position  in  society.  (Orelli,  Onomast.  Tull. 
ii.  p.  314  ;  Sail.  Cat.  17;  Dion  Cass,  xxxvii.  6, 10; 
Caes.  B.  G.  vii.  65,  B.  C.  i.  8  ;  Dion  Cass.  xlii.  30, 
xlvii.  6,  8  ;  Appian,  B.  C.  iv.  12,  37  ;  Plut.  Ant. 
19,  Cic.  46;  Liv.  Epit.  120;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  57; 
Flor.  iv.  6.  §  4.)  I 

12.  Julia,  the  daughter  of  No.  9,  and  sister  of  ; 
No.  11.  [Julia.] 

13.  L.  Julius  L.  f.  L.  n.  Caesar,  son  of  No.  1 1, 
with  whom  he  is  sometimes  confounded  by  modem 
writers,  though  he  is  usually  distinguished  from 
his  father  by  the  addition  to  his  name  of  filius  or 
adolcscens.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  i 
in  b.  c.  49,  the  younger  L.  Caesar  joined  the  Pom¬ 
peian  party,  although  his  father  was  Caesar  s 
legate.  It  was  probably  for  this  reason,  and  on  i 
account  of  his  family  connexion  with  Caesar,  I 
that  Pompey  sent  him  with  the  praetor  Roscius  to  I 
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Caesar,  who  was  then  at  Ariminum,  with  some 
proposals  for  peace.  Although  these  did  not  amount 
to  much,  Caesar  availed  himself  of  the  opportu¬ 
nity  to  send  back  by  L.  Caesar  the  terms  on  which 
he  would  withdraw  from  Italy.  Cicero  saw  L. 
Caesar  at  Minturnae  on  his  way  back  to  Pompey, 
and  whether  he  was  jealous  at  not  having  been 
employed  himself,  or  for  some  other  reason,  he 
speaks  with  the  utmost  contempt  of  Lucius,  and 
:  calls  him  a  bundle  of  loose  broom-sticks  ( scopae 

solutae).  Pompey  sent  him  back  again  to  the 
enemy  with  fresh  proposals,  but  the  negotiation, 
as  is  well  known,  came  to  nothing.  (Caes.  B.  C.  i.  8, 
i  9,  10  ;  Cic.  ad  Att.  vii.  13, 14, 16  ;  Dion  Cass.  xli.  5.) 

In  the  course  of  the  same  year  (b.c.  49),  L.  Cae- 
:  sar  repaired  to  Africa,  and  had  the  command  of 

Clupea  entrusted  to  him,  which  he  deserted,  how¬ 
ever,  on  the  approach  of  Curio  from  Sicily,  who 
came  with  a  large  force  to  oppose  the  Pompeian 
i  party.  (Caes.  B.  C.  ii.  23;  Dion  Cass.  xli.  41.) 

Three  years  afterwards  (b.  c.  46),  we  find  L.  Cae- 
I  sar  serving  as  proquaestor  to  Cato  in  Utica.  After 
the  death  of  Cato,  who  committed  his  son  to  his 
i  care,  he  persuaded  th*e  inhabitants  of  Utica  to  sur¬ 
render  the  town  to  the  dictator,  and  to  throw  them- 
i  selves  upon  his  mercy.  Lucius  himself  was  par¬ 
doned  by  the  dictator,  according  to  the  express 
statement  of  Hirtius,  though  other  writers  say  that 
he  was  put  to  death  by  his  order.  It  is  certain 
i  that  he  was  murdered  shortly  afterwards ;  but  it 
,  was  probably  not  the  dictator’s  doing,  as  such  an 
i  act  would  have  been  quite  opposed  to  Caesar’s 
usual  clemency,  and  not  called  for  by  any  circum- 
i  stance.  He  probably  fell  a  victim  to  the  fury  of 
I  the  dictator’s  soldiers,  who  may  have  been  exaspe¬ 
rated  against  him  by  the  circumstance  mentioned 
by  Suetonius.  (Hirt.  B.  Afr.  88,  89 ;  Plut.  Cat. 
Min.  66 ;  Cic.  ad  Fam.  ix.  7  ;  Dion  Cass,  xliii. 
12 ;  Suet.  Caes.  75.) 

14.  C.  Julius  Caesar,  the  grandfather  of  the 
dictator,  as  we  learn  from  the  Fasti.  It  is  quite  un¬ 
certain  who  the  father  of  this  Caius  was.  Drumann 
conjectures,  that  his  father  may  have  been  a  son  of 
No.  4  and  a  brother  of  No.  6,  and  perhaps  the 
C.  Julius,  the  senator,  who  is  said  to  have  written 
a  Roman  history  in  Greek,  about  b.  c.  143.  (Liv. 
Epit.  53.)  We  know  nothing  more  of  the  grand¬ 
father  of  the  dictator,  except  that  he  married  Mar¬ 
cia,  whence  his  grandson  traced  his  descent  from 
the  king  Ancus  Marcius.  (Suet.  Caes.  6.)  It  is 
conjectured  by  some  writers,  that  the  praetor  Cae- 

i  sar,  who  died  suddenly  at  Rome,  is  the  same  as 
the  subject  of  the  present  notice.  (Plin.  H.  N.  vii. 
53.  s.  54.) 

15.  C.  Julius  Caesar,  the  son  of  No.  14,  and 
the  father  of  the  dictator,  was  praetor,  though  in 
what  year  is  uncertain,  and  died  suddenly  at  Pisae 
in  b.  c.  84,  while  dressing  himself,  when  his  son 

i  was  sixteen  years  of  age.  The  latter,  in  his  curule 
aedileship,  b.  c.  65,  exhibited  games  in  his  father’s 
honour.  (Suet.  Caes.  1 ;  Plin.  II.  N.  vii.  53.  s.  54, 
xxxiii.  3.  s.  1 6.)  His  wife  was  Aurelia.  [Aurelia.] 

16.  Julia,  daughter  of  No.  14.  [Julia.] 

17.  Sex.  Julius  C.  f.  Caesar,  son  of  No.  14, 
and  the  uncle  of  the  dictator,  was  consul  in  B.c.  91, 
just  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  Social  war.  (Plin. 
II.  N.  ii.  83.  s.  85,  xxxiii.  3.  s.  17;  Eutrop.  v.  3  ; 
Flor.  iii.  18;  Oros.  v.  18;  Obsequ.  114.)  The 
name  of  his  grandfather  is  wanting  in  the  Capito- 
line  Fasti,  through  a  break  in  the  stone  ;  otherwise 
we  might  have  been  able  to  trace  further  back  the 
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ancestors  of  the  dictator.  This  Sex.  Caesar  must 
not  be  confounded,  as  he  is  by  Appian  (B.C.  i.  40), 
with  L.  Julius  Caesar,  who  was  consul  in  B.  c.  90, 
in  the  first  year  of  the  Social  war.  [See  No.  9.] 
The  following  coin,  which  represents  on  the  ob¬ 
verse  the  head  of  Pallas  winged,  and  on  the  reverse 
a  woman  driving  a  two-horse  chariot,  probably  be¬ 
longs  to  this  Caesar. 


18.  C.  Julius  C.  f.  C.  n.  Caesar,  the  dictator, 
son  of  No.  15  and  Aurelia,  was  born  on  the  12th  of 
July,  B.  c.  100,  in  the  consulship  of  C.  Marius  (VI.) 
and  L.  Valerius  Flaccus,  and  was  consequently  six 
years  younger  than  Pompey  and  Cicero.  He  had 
nearly  completed  his  fifty-sixth  year  at  the  time  of 
his  murder  on  the  15th  of  March,  b.  c.  44.  Caesar 
was  closely  connected  with  the  popular  party  by  the 
marriage  of  his  aunt  Julia  with  the  great  Marius, 
who  obtained  the  election  of  his  nephew  to  the 
dignity  of  flamen  dialis,  when  he  was  only  thirteen 
years  of  age.  (b.  c.  87.)  Marius  died  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  year ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  murder  of  his 
own  relations  by  the  Marian  party,  and  the  for¬ 
midable  forces  with  which  Sulla  was  preparing  to 
invade  Italy,  Caesar  attached  himself  to  the  popu¬ 
lar  side,  and  even  married,  in  b.  c.  83,  Cornelia, 
the  daughter  of  L.  Cinna,  one  of  the  chief  oppo¬ 
nents  of  Sulla.  He  was  then  only  seventeen  years 
old,  but  had  been  already  married  to  Cossutia,  a 
wealthy  heiress  belonging  to  the  equestrian  order, 
to  whom  he  had  probably  been  betrothed  by  the 
wish  of  his  father,  who  died  in  the  preceding  year. 
Caesar  divorced  Cossutia  in  order  to  marry  Cinna’s 
daughter ;  but  such  an  open  declaration  in  favour 
of  the  popular  party  provoked  the  anger  of  Sulla, 
who  had  returned  to  Rome  in  b.  c.  82,  and  who 
now  commanded  him  to  put  away  Cornelia,  in  the 
same  way  as  he  ordered  Pompey  to  divorce  An- 
tistia,  and  M.  Piso  his  wife  Annia,  the  widow  of 
Cinna.  Pompey  and  Piso  obeyed,  but  the  young 
Caesar  refused  to  part  with  his  wife,  and  was  conse¬ 
quently  proscribed,  and  deprived  of  his  priesthood, 
his  wife’s  dower,  and  his  own  fortune.  His  life 
was  now  in  great  danger,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
conceal  himself  for  some  time  in  the  country  of  the 
Sabines,  till  the  Vestal  virgins  and  his  friends  ob¬ 
tained  his  pardon  from  the  dictator,  who  granted  it 
with  difficulty,  and  is  said  to  have  observed,  when 
they  pleaded  his  youth  and  insignificance,  “  that 
that  boy  would  some  day  or  another  be  the  ruin  of 
the  aristocracy,  for  that  there  were  many  Mariuses 
in  him.” 

This  was  the  first  proof  which  Caesar  gave  of 
the  resolution  and  decision  of  character  which  dis¬ 
tinguished  him  throughout  life.  He  now  withdrew 
from  Rome  and  went  to  Asia  in  B.  c.  81,  where  he 
served  his  first  campaign  under  M.  Minucius  Ther- 
mus,  who  was  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Mytilene, 
which  was  the  only  town  in  Asia  that  held  out 
against  the  Romans  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
first  Mithridatic  war.  Thermus  sent  him  to  Nico- 
medes  III.  in  Bithynia  to  fetch  his  fleet,  and,  on 
his  return  to  the  camp,  he  took  part  in  the  capture 
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of  Mytilene  (b.  c.  80),  and  was  rewarded  by  the 
Roman  general  with  a  civic  crown  for  saving  the 
life  of  a  fellow-soldier.  He  next  served  under  P. 
Sulpicius,  in  Cilicia,  in  b.  c.  78,  but  had  scarcely 
entered  upon  the  campaign  before  news  reached 
him  of  the  death  of  Sulla,  whereupon  he  immedi¬ 
ately  returned  to  Rome. 

M.  Aemilius  Lepidus,  the  consul,  had  already 
attempted  to  rescind  the  acts  of  Sulla.  He  was 
opposed  by  his  colleague  Q.  Catulus,  and  the  state 
was  once  more  in  arms.  This  was  a  tempting  op¬ 
portunity  for  the  leaders  of  the  popular  party  to 
make  an  effort  to  recover  their  former  power,  and 
many,  who  were  less  sagacious  and  long-sighted 
than  the  youthful  Caesar,  eagerly  availed  them¬ 
selves  of  it.  But  he  saw  that  the  time  had  not 
yet  come  ;  he  had  not  much  confidence  in  Lepidus, 
and  therefore  remained  neutral. 

Caesar  was  now  twenty-two  years  of  age,  and, 
according  to  the  common  practice  of  the  times, 
he  accused,  in  the  following  year  (b.  c.  77),  Cn. 
Dolabella  of  extortion  in  his  province  of  Mace¬ 
donia.  Cn.  Dolabella,  who  had  been  consul  in 
81,  belonged  to  Sulla’s  party,  which  was  an  ad¬ 
ditional  reason  for  his  being  singled  out  by  Cae¬ 
sar;  but,  for  the  same  reason,  he  was  defended 
by  Cotta  and  Hortensius,  and  acquitted  by  the 
judges,  who  were  now,  in  accordance  with  one  of 
Sulla’s  laws,  chosen  from  the  senate.  Caesar, 
however,  gained  great  fame  by  this  prosecution, 
and  shewed  that  he  possessed  powers  of  oratory 
which  bid  fair  to  place  him  among  the  first  speakers 
at  Rome.  The  popularity  he  had  gained  induced 
him,  in  the  following  year  (b.  c.  76),  at  the  request 
of  the  Greeks,  to  accuse  C.  Antonius  (afterwards 
consul  in  b.  c.  63)  of  extortion  in  Greece ;  but  he 
too  escaped  conviction.  To  render  himself  still 
more  perfect  in  oratory,  he  went  to  Rhodes  in  the 
winter  of  the  same  year,  to  study  under  Apollonius 
Molo,  who  was  also  one  of  Cicero’s  teachers ; 
but  in  his  voyage  thither  he  was  captured  ofF 
Miletus,  near  the  island  of  Pharmacusa,  by  pi¬ 
rates,  with  whom  the  seas  of  the  Mediterranean 
then  swarmed.  In  this  island  he  was  detained 
by  them  till  he  could  obtain  fifty  talents  from 
the  neighbouring  cities  for  his  ransom.  Immedi¬ 
ately  he  had  obtained  his  liberty,  he  manned 
some  Milesian  vessels,  overpowered  the  pirates, 
and  conducted  them  as  prisoners  to  Pergamus, 
where  he  shortly  afterwards  crucified  them — a  pu¬ 
nishment  he  had  frequently  threatened  them  with  in 
sport  when  he  was  their  prisoner.  He  then  repair¬ 
ed  to  Rhodes,  where  he  studied  under  Apollonius 
for  a  short  time,  but  soon  afterwards  crossed  over 
into  Asia,  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Mithridatic  war 
again  in  b.  c.  74.  Here,  although  he  held  no  pub¬ 
lic  office,  he  collected  troops  on  his  own  authority, 
and  repulsed  the  commander  of  the  king,  and  then 
returned  to  Rome  in  the  same  year,  in  consequence 
of  having  been  elected  pontiff,  in  his  absence,  in 
the  place  of  his  uncle  C.  Aurelius  Cotta. 

On  his  return  to  Rome,  Caesar  used  every  means 
to  increase  his  popularity.  His  affable  manners, 
and  still  more  his  unbounded  liberality,  won  the 
hearts  of  the  people.  As  his  private  fortune  was 
not  large,  he  soon  had  recourse  to  the  usurers,  who 
looked  for  repayment  to  the  offices  which  he  was  sure 
to  obtain  from  the  people.  It  was  about  this  time 
that  the  people  elected  him  to  the  office  of  military 
tribune  instead  of  his  competitor,  C.  Popilius  ;  but 
he  probably  served  for  only  a  short  time,  as  he  is 
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not  mentioned  during  the  next  three  years  (b.  c. 
73-71)  as  serving  in  any  of  the  wars  which  were 
carried  on  at  that  time  against  Mithridates,  Spar- 
tacus,  and  Sertorius. 

The  year  b.  c.  70  was  a  memorable  one,  as  some 
of  Sulla’s  most  important  alterations  in  the  consti¬ 
tution  were  then  repealed.  This  was  chiefly  owing 
to  Pompey,  who  was  then  consul  with  M.  Crassus. 
Pompey  had  been  one  of  Sulla’s  steady  supporters, 
and  was  now  at  the  height  of  his  glory ;  but  his 
great  power  had  raised  him  many  enemies  among 
the  aristocracy,  and  he  was  thus  led  to  join  to 
some  extent  the  popular  party.  It  was  Pompey’s 
doing  that  the  tribunicial  power  was  restored  in 
this  year  ;  and  it  was  also  through  his  support  that 
the  law  of  L.  Aurelius  Cotta,  Caesar’s  uncle,  was 
carried,  by  which  the  judicia  were  taken  away 
from  the  senate,  who  had  possessed  them  exclu¬ 
sively  for  ten  years,  and  were  shared  between  the 
senate,  equites,  and  tribuni  aerarii.  These  mea¬ 
sures  were  also  strongly  supported  by  Caesar,  who 
thus  came  into  close  connexion  with  Pompey.  He 
also  spoke  in  favour  of  the  Plotia  lex  for  recalling 
from  exile  those  who  had  joined  M.  Lepidus  in 
b.  c.  78,  and  had  fled  to  Sertorius  after  the  death 
of  the  latter. 

Caesar  obtained  the  quaestorship  in  b.  c.  68. 
In  this  year  he  lost  his  aunt  Julia,  the  widow  of 
Marius,  and  his  own  wife  Cornelia,  the  daughter 
of  Cinna.  He  pronounced  orations  over  both  of 
them  in  the  forum,  in  which  he  took  the  opportu¬ 
nity  of  passing  a  panegyric  upon  the  former  leaders 
of  the  popular  party.  The  funeral  of  his  aunt  pro¬ 
duced  a  great  sensation  at  Rome,  as  he  caused  the 
images  of  Marius,  who  had  been  declared  an  enemy 
of  the  state,  to  be  carried  in  the  procession  :  they 
were  welcomed  with  loud  acclamations  by  the  peo¬ 
ple,  who  were  delighted  to  see  their  former  favou¬ 
rite  brought,  as  it  were,  into  public  again.  After 
the  funeral  of  his  wife,  he  went,  as  quaestor  to 
Antistius  Vetus,  into  the  province  of  further  Spain. 

On  his  return  to  Rome,  in  b.  c.  67,  Caesar 
married  Pompeia,  the  daughter  of  Q.  Pompeius 
Rufus  and  Cornelia,  the  daughter  of  the  dictator 
Sulla.  This  marriage  with  one  of  the  Pom¬ 
peian  house  was  doubtless  intended  to  cement  his 
union  still  more  closely  with  Pompey,  who  was 
now  more  favourably  inclined  than  ever  to  the 
popular  party.  Caesar  eagerly  promoted  all  his 
views,  and  rendered  him  most  efficient  assistance ; 
for  he  saw,  that  if  the  strength  of  the  aristocracy 
could  be  broken  by  means  of  Pompey,  he  himself 
would  soon  rise  to  power,  secure  as  he  was  of  the 
favour  of  the  people.  He  accordingly  supported 
the  proposal  of  the  tribune  Gabinius  for  conferring 
upon  Pompey  the  command  of  the  war  against  the 
pirates  with  unlimited  powers  :  this  measure  was 
viewed  with  the  utmost  jealousy  by  the  aristocracy, 
and  widened  still  further  the  breach  between  them 
and  Pompey.  In  the  same  year,  Caesar  was  elected 
one  of  the  superintendents  of  the  Appian  Way, 
and  acquired  fresh  popularity  by  expending  upon 
its  repairs  a  large  sum  of  money  from  his  private 
purse. 

In  the  following  year,  b.  c.  66,  Caesar  again 
assisted  Pompey  by  supporting,  along  with  Ci¬ 
cero,  the  Manilian  law,  by  which  the  Mithridatic 
war  was  committed  to  Pompey.  At  the  end  of 
this  year,  the  first  Catilinarian  conspiracy,  as  it 
is  called,  was  formed,  in  which  Caesar  is  said  by 
some  writers  to  have  taken  an  active  part.  But 
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this  is  probably  a  sheer  invention  of  his  enemies  in 
later  times,  as  Caesar  had  already,  through  his  fa¬ 
vour  with  the  people  and  his  connexion  with  Pom- 
pey,  every  prospect  of  obtaining  the  highest  offices 
in  the  state.  He  had  been  already  elected  to  the 
curule  aedileship,  and  entered  upon  the  office  in 
the  following  year  (b.  c.  65),  with  M.  Bibulus  as 
his  colleague.  It  was  usual  for  those  magistrates 
who  wished  to  win  the  affections  of  the  people,  to 
spend  large  sums  of  money  in  their  aedileship  upon 
the  public  games  and  buildings  ;  but  the  aedileship 
of  Caesar  and  Bibulus  surpassed  in  magnificence 
all  that  had  preceded  it.  Caesar  was  obliged  to 
borrow  large  sums  of  money  again ;  he  had  long 
since  spent  his  private  fortune,  and,  according  to 
Plutarch,  was  1300  talents  in  debt  before  he  held 
any  public  office.  Bibulus  contributed  to  the  ex¬ 
penses,  but  Caesar  got  almost  all  the  credit,  and 
his  popularity  became  unbounded.  Anxious  to 
revive  the  recollection  of  the  people  in  favour  of 
the  Marian  party,  he  caused  the  statues  of  Marius 
and  the  representations  of  his  victories  in  the  Ju- 
gurthine  and  Cimbrian  wars,  which  had  been  all 
destroyed  by  Sulla,  to  be  privately  restored,  and 
placed  at  night  in  the  Capitol.  In  the  morning 
the  city  was  in  the  highest  state  of  excitement : 
the  veterans  and  other  friends  of  Marius  cried 
with  joy  at  the  sight  of  his  countenance  again,  and 
greeted  Caesar  with  shouts  of  applause  :  the  senate 
assembled,  and  Q.  Catulus  accused  Caesar  of  a 
breach  of  a  positive  law ;  but  the  popular  excite¬ 
ment  was  so  great,  that  the  senate  dared  not  take 
any  measures  against  him.  He  now  attempted  to 
obtain  by  a  plebiscitum  an  extraordinary  mission 
to  Aegypt,  with  the  view  probably  of  obtaining 
money  to  pay  off  his  debts,  but  was  defeated  in 
his  object  by  the  aristocracy,  who  got  some  of  the 
tribunes  to  put  their  veto  upon  the  measure. 

In  b.  c.  64  he  was  appointed  to  preside,  in  place 
of  the  praetor,  as  judex  quaestionis,  in  trials  for 
murder,  and  in  that  capacity  held  persons  guilty 
of  murder  who  had  put  any  one  to  death  in  the 
proscriptions  of  Sulla,  although  they  had  been 
specially  exempted  from  punishment  by  one  of 
Sulla’s  laws.  This  he  probably  did  in  order  to 
pave  the  way  for  the  trial  of  C.  Rabirius  in  the 
following  year.  He  also  took  an  active  part  in 
supporting  the  agrarian  law  of  the  tribune  P.  Ser- 
vilius  Rullus,  which  was  brought  forward  at  the 
close  of  b.  c.  64,  immediately  after  the  tribunes 
entered  upon  their  office.  The  provisions  of  this 
law  were  of  such  an  extensive  kind,  and  conferred 
such  large  and  extraordinary  powers  upon  the 
commissioners  for  distributing  the  lands,  that  Cae¬ 
sar  could  hardly  have  expected  it  to  be  carried ; 
and  he  probably  did  not  wish  another  person 
to  obtain  the  popularity  which  would  result 
from  such  a  measure,  although  his  position  com¬ 
pelled  him  to  support  it.  It  was  of  course  resisted 
by  the  aristocracy ;  and  Cicero,  who  had  now  at¬ 
tached  himself  to  the  aristocratical  party,  spoke 
against  it  on  the  first  day  that  he  entered  upon  his 
consulship,  the  1st  of  January,  b.  c.  63.  The  law 
was  shortly  afterwards  dropped  by  Rullus  himself. 

The  next  measure  of  the  popular  party  was 
adopted  at  the  instigation  of  Caesar.  Thirty-six 
years  before,  in  b.  c.  100,  L.  Appuleius  Saturninus, 
the  tribune  of  the  plebs,  had  been  declared  an  ene- 
my  by  the  senate,  besieged  in  the  Capitol,  and  put 
to  death  when  he  was  obliged  to  surrender  through 
want  of  water.  Caesar  now  induced  the  tribune 
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T.  Atius  Labienus  to  accuse  C.  Rabirius,  an  aged 
senator,  of  this  crime.  It  was  doubtless  through 
no  desire  of  taking  away  the  old  man’s  life  that 
Caesar  set  this  accusation  afoot,  but  he  wanted  to 
frighten  the  senate  from  resorting  to  anus  in  future 
against  the  popular  party,  and  to  strengthen  still 
further  the  power  of  the  tribunes.  Rabirius  was 
accused  of  the  crime  of  perduellio  or  treason  against 
the  state,  a  species  of  accusation  which  had  almost 
gone  out  of  use,  and  been  supplanted  by  that 
of  majestas.  He  was  brought  to  trial  before  the 
duumviri  perduellionis,  who  were  usually  appointed 
for  this  purpose  by  the  comitia  centuriata,  but  on  the 
present  occasion  were  nominated  by  the  praetor. 
Caesar  himself  and  his  relative  L.  Caesar  were  the 
two  judges ;  they  forthwith  condemned  Rabirius, 
who  according  to  the  old  law  would  have  been 
hanged  or  hurled  down  from  the  Tarpeian  rock. 
Rabirius,  however,  availed  himself  of  his  right  of 
appealing  to  the  people  ;  Cicero  spoke  on  his  behalf ; 
the  people  seemed  inclined  to  ratify  the  deci¬ 
sion  of  the  duumvirs,  when  the  meeting  was  broken 
up  by  the  praetor  Q.  Metellus  Celer  removing  the 
military  flag  which  floated  on  the  Janiculum. 
This  was  in  accordance  with  an  old  law,  which 
was  intended  to  protect  the  comitia  centuriata  in 
the  Campus  Martius  from  being  surprised  by  the 
enemy,  when  the  territory  of  Rome  scarcely  ex¬ 
tended  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  city,  and 
which  was  still  maintained  as  a  useful  engine  in 
the  hands  of  the  magistrates.  Rabirius  therefore 
escaped,  and  Caesar  did  not  think  it  necessary  to 
renew  the  prosecution,  as  the  object  for  which  it 
had  been  instituted  had  been  already  in  great 
measure  attained. 

Caesar  next  set  on  foot  in  the  same  year  (b.  c. 
63)  an  accusation  against  C.  Piso,  who  had  been 
consul  in  b.  c.  67,  and  afterwards  had  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  province  of  Gallia  Narbonensis. 
Piso  was  acquitted,  and  became  from  this  time 
one  of  Caesar’s  deadliest  enemies.  About  the 
same  time  the  office  of  pontifex  maximus  became 
vacant  by  the  death  of  Q.  Metellus  Pius.  The 
candidates  for  it  were  Q.  Lutatius  Catulus,  Q. 
Servilius  Isauricus,  and  Caesar.  Catulus  and 
Servilius  had  both  been  consuls,  and  were  two  of 
the  most  illustrious  men  in  Rome,  and  of  the 
greatest  influence  in  the  senate  :  but  so  great  was 
Caesar’s  popularity,  that  Catulus  became  appre¬ 
hensive  as  to  his  success,  and  fearing  to  be  defeated 
by  one  so  much  his  inferior  in  rank,  station,  and 
age,  privately  offered  him  large  sums  to  liquidate 
his  debts,  if  he  would  withdraw  from  the  contest. 
Caesar,  however,  replied,  that  he  would  borrow 
still  more  to  carry  his  election.  He  was  elected 
on  the  sixth  of  March,  and  obtained  more  votes 
even  in  the  tribes  of  his  competitors  than  they  had 
themselves.  Shortly  after  this  he  was  elected 
praetor  for  the  following  year.  Then  came  the 
detection  of  Catiline’s  conspiracy.  The  aristocracy 
thought  this  a  favourable  opportunity  to  get  rid  of 
their  restless  opponent ;  and  C.  Piso  and  Q.  Catulus 
used  every  means  of  persuasion,  and  even  bribery, 
to  induce  Cicero  to  include  him  among  the  con¬ 
spirators.  That  Caesar  should  both  at  the  time 
and  afterwards  have  been  charged  by  the  aris¬ 
tocracy  with  participation  in  this  conspiracy,  as  he 
was  in  the  former  one  of  Catiline  in  b.  c.  66,  is 
nothing  surprising;  but  there  is  no  satisfactory 
evidence  of  his  guilt,  and  we  think  it  unlikely 
that  he  would  have  embarked  in  such  a  rash  scheme. 
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For  though  he  would  probably  have  had  little 
scruple  as  to  the  means  he  employed  to  obtain  his 
ends,  he  was  still  no  rash,  reckless  adventurer,  who 
could  only  hope  to  rise  in  a  general  scramble  for 
power :  he  now  possessed  unbounded  influence 
with  the  people,  and  was  sure  of  obtaining  the 
consulship  ;  and  if  his  ambition  had  already  formed 
loftier  plans,  he  would  have  had  greater  reason  to 
fear  a  loss  than  an  increase  of  his  power  in  uni¬ 
versal  anarchy.  In  the  debate  in  the  senate  on 
the  5th  of  December  respecting  the  punishment  of 
the  conspirators,  Caesar,  though  he  admitted  their 
guilt,  opposed  their  execution,  and  contended,  in  a 
very  able  speech,  that  it  was  contrary  to  the 
principles  of  the  Roman  constitution  for  the  senate 
to  put  Roman  citizens  to  death,  and  recommended 
that  they  should  be  kept  in  custody  in  the  free 
towns  of  Italy.  This  speech  made  a  great  im¬ 
pression  upon  the  senate,  and  many  who  had 
already  given  their  opinion  in  favour  of  death 
began  to  hesitate ;  but  the  speech  of  M.  Cato 
confirmed  the  wavering,  and  carried  the  question 
in  favour  of  death.  Cato  openly  charged  Caesar 
as  a  party  to  the  conspiracy,  and  as  he  left  the 
senate-house  his  life  was  in  danger  from  the 
Roman  knights  who  guarded  Cicero’s  person. 

The  next  year,  b.  c.  62,  Caesar  was  praetor.  On 
the  very  day  that  he  entered  upon  his  office,  he 
brought  a  proposition  before  the  people  for  de¬ 
priving  Q.  Catulus  of  the  honour  of  completing 
the  restoration  of  the  Capitol,  which  had  been 
burnt  down  in  B.  c.  83,  and  for  assigning  this 
office  to  Pompey.  This  proposal  was  probably 
made  more  for  the  sake  of  gratifying  Pompey’s 
vanity,  and  humbling  the  aristocracy,  than  from 
any  desire  of  taking  vengeance  upon  his  private 
enemy.  As  however  it  was  most  violently  opposed 
by  the  aristocracy,  Caesar  did  not  think  it  advis¬ 
able  to  press  the  motion.  This,  however,  was  a 
trifling  matter ;  the  state  was  soon  almost  torn 
asunder  by  the  proceedings  of  the  tribune  Q.  Metel- 
lus  Nepos,  the  friend  of  Pompey.  Metellus  openly 
accused  Cicero  of  having  jmt  Roman  citizens  to 
death  without  trial,  and  at  length  gave  notice  of  a 
rogation  for  recalling  Pompey  to  Rome  with  his 
army,  that  Roman  citizens  might  be  protected 
from  being  illegally  put  to  death.  Metellus  was 
supported  by  the  eloquence  and  influence  of  Caesar, 
but  met  with  a  most  determined  opposition  from 
one  of  his  colleagues,  M.  Cato,  who  was  tribune 
this  year.  Cato  put  his  veto  upon  the  rogation ; 
and  when  Metellus  attempted  to  read  it  to  tlie 
people,  Cato  tore  it  out  of  his  hands ;  the  whole 
forum  was  in  an  uproar ;  the  two  parties  came 
to  blows,  but  Cato  eventually  remained  master  of 
the  field.  The  senate  took  upon  themselves  to 
suspend  both  Metellus  and  Caesar  from  their 
offices.  Metellus  fled  to  Pompey’s  camp  ;  Caesar 
continued  to  administer  justice,  till  the  senate  sent 
armed  troops  to  drag  him  from  his  tribunal.  Then 
he  dismissed  his  lictors,  threw  away  his  praetexta, 
and  hurried  home.  The  senate,  however,  soon 
saw  that  they  had  gone  too  far.  Two  days  after 
the  people  thronged  in  crowds  to  the  house  of  Cae¬ 
sar,  and  offered  to  restore  him  to  his  dignity.  He 
assuaged  the  tumult ;  the  senate  was  summoned  in 
haste,  and  felt  it  necessary  to  make  concessions  to 
its  hated  enemy.  Some  of  the  chief  senators  were 
sent  to  Caesar  to  thank  him  for  his  conduct  on  the 
occasion ;  he  was  invited  to  take  his  seat  in  the 
senate,  loaded  with  praises,  and  restored  to  his 
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office.  It  was  a  complete  defeat  of  the  aristocracy. 
But, not  disheartened  by  this  failure,  they  resolved 
to  aim  another  blow  at  Caesar.  Proceedings 
against  the  accomplices  in  Catiline’s  conspiracy 
were  still  going  on,  and  the  aristocracy  got  L. 
Vettius  and  Q.  Curius,  who  had  been  two  of  the 
chief  infonners  against  the  conspirators,  to  accuse 
Caesar  of  having  been  privy  to  it.  But  this  attempt 
equally  failed.  Caesar  called  upon  Cicero  to  testify 
that  he  had  of  his  own  accord  given  him  evidence 
respecting  the  conspiracy,  and  so  complete  was  his 
triumph,  that  Curius  was  deprived  of  the  rewards 
which  had  been  voted  him  for  having  been  the 
first  to  reveal  the  conspiracy,  and  Vettius  was  cast 
into  prison. 

Towards  the  end  of  Caesar’s  praetorship,  a  cir¬ 
cumstance  occurred  which  created  a  great  stir  at 
the  time.  Clodius  had  an  intrigue  with  PGmpeia, 
Caesar’s  wife,  and  had  entered  Caesar’s  house  in 
disguise  at  the  festival  of  the  Bona  Dea,  at  which 
men  were  not  allowed  to  be  present,  and  which 
was  always  celebrated  at  the  house  of  one  of  the 
higher  magistrates.  He  was  detected  and  brought 
to  trial ;  but  though  Caesar  divorced  his  wife,  he 
would  not  appear  against  Clodius,  for  the  latter 
was  a  favourite  with  the  people,  and  was  closely 
connected  with  Caesar’s  party.  In  this  year  Pom¬ 
pey  returned  to  Rome  from  the  Mithridatic  war, 
and  quietly  disbanded  his  army. 

At  the  expiration  of  his  praetorship  Caesar  ob¬ 
tained  the  province  of  Further  Spain,  b.  c.  61.  But 
his  debts  had  now  become  so  great,  and  his  credi¬ 
tors  so  clamorous  for  payment,  that  he  was  obliged 
to  apply  to  Cra'ssus  for  assistance  before  leaving 
Rome.  This  he  readily  obtained ;  Crassus  became 
surety  for  him,  as  did  also  others  of  his  friends ; 
but  these  and  other  circumstances  detained  him  so 
long  that  he  did  not  reach  his  province  till  the 
summer.  Hitherto  Caesar’s  public  career  had  been 
confined  almost  exclusively  to  political  life ;  and 
he  had  had  scarcely  any  opportunity  of  displaying 
that  genius  for  war  which  has  enrolled  his  name 
among  the  greatest  generals  of  the  world.  He  was 
now  for  the  first  time  at  the  head  of  a  regular 
army,  and  soon  shewed  that  he  knew  how  to  make 
use  of  it.  He  commenced  his  campaign  by  sub¬ 
duing  the  mountainous  tribes  of  Lusitania,  which 
had  plundered  the  country,  took  the  town  of  Bri- 
gantium  in  the  country  of  the  Gallaeci,  and  gained 
many  other  advantages  over  the  enemy.  His 
troops  saluted  him  as  imperator,  and  the  senate 
honoured  him  by  a  public  thanksgiving.  His 
civil  reputation  procured  him  equal  renown,  and 
he  left  the  province  with  great  reputation,  after 
enriching  both  himself  and  his  army. 

Caesar  returned  to  Rome  in  the  summer  of 
the  following  year,  b.  c.  60,  a  little  before  the 
consular  elections,  without  waiting  for  his  succes¬ 
sor.  He  laid  claim  to  a  triumph,  and  at  the  same 
time  wished  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  consul¬ 
ship.  For  the  latter  purpose,  his  presence  in 
the  city  was  necessary;  but  as  he  could  not  enter 
the  city  without  relinquishing  his  triumph,  he 
applied  to  the  senate  to  be  exempted  from  the 
usual  law,  and  to  become  a  candidate  in  his  ab¬ 
sence.  As  this,  however,  was  strongly  opposed 
by  the  opposite  party,  Caesar  at  once  relinquished 
his  triumph,  entered  the  city,  and  became  a  candi¬ 
date  for  the  consulship.  The  other  competitors 
were  L.  Lucceius  and  M.  Calpumius  Bibulus : 
the  former  belonged  to  the  popular  party,  but  the 
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latter,  who  had  been  Caesar’s  colleague  in  the 
aedileship  and  praetorship,  was  a  warm  supporter 
of  the  aristocracy.  Caesar’s  great  popularity  com¬ 
bined  with  Pompey’s  interest  rendered  his  election 
certain ;  but  that  he  might  have  a  colleague  of  the 
opposite  party,  the  aristocracy  used  immense  exer¬ 
tions,  and  contributed  large  sums  of  money  in  order 
to  carry  the  election  of  Bibulus.  And  they  suc¬ 
ceeded.  Caesar  and  Bibulus  were  elected  consuls. 
But  to  prevent  Caesar  from  obtaining  a  province  in 
which  he  might  distinguish  himself,  the  senate 
assigned  as  the  provinces  of  the  consuls-elect  the 
care  of  the  woods  and  of  the  public  pastures.  It  was 
apparently  after  his  election,  and  not  previously  as 
some  writers  state,  that  he  entered  into  that  coali¬ 
tion  with  Pompey  and  M.  Crassus,  usually  known 
by  the  name  of  the  first  triumvirate.  Caesar  on 
his  return  to  Rome  had  found  Pompey  more 
estranged  than  ever  from  the  aristocracy.  The 
senate  had  most  unwisely  opposed  the  ratification 
of  Pompey’s  acts  in  Asia  and  an  assignment  of  lands 
which  he  had  promised  to  his  veterans.  For  the 
conqueror  of  the  east  and  the  greatest  man  in  Rome 
to  be  thus  thwarted  in  his  purpose,  and  not  to 
have  the  power  of  fulfilling  the  promises  which  he 
had  made  to  his  Asiatic  clients  and  his  veteran 
troops,  were  insults  which  he  would  not  brook  ;  and 
all  the  less,  because  he  might  have  entered  Rome, 
as  many  of  his  enemies  feared  he  intended,  at  the 
head  of  his  army,  and  have  carried  all  his  measures 
by  the  sword.  He  was  therefore  quite  ready  to 
desert  the  aristocracy  altogether,  and  to  join  Cae¬ 
sar,  who  promised  to  obtain  the  confirmation  of  his 
acts.  Caesar,  however,  represented  that  they 
should  have  great  difficulty  in  carrying  their  point 
unless  they  detached  M.  Crassus  from  the  aris¬ 
tocracy,  who  by  his  position,  connexions,  and  still 
more  by  his  immense  wealth,  had  great  influence 
at  Rome.  Pompey  and  Crassus  had  for  a  long 
time  past  been  deadly  enemies ;  but  they  were  re¬ 
conciled  by  means  of  Caesar,  and  the  three  entered 
into  an  agreement  to  support  one  another,  and  to 
divide  the  power  between  themselves.  This  first 
triumvirate,  as  it  is  called,  was  therefore  merely  a 
private  agreement  between  the  three  most  power¬ 
ful  men  at  Rome ;  it  was  not  a  magistracy  like 
the  second ;  and  the  agreement  itself  remained  a 
secret,  till  the  proceedings  of  Caesar  in  his  consul¬ 
ship  shewed,  that  he  was  supported  by  a  power 
against  which  it  was  in  vain  for  his  enemies  to 
struggle. 

In  b.  c.  59,  Caesar  entered  upon  the  consulship 
with  M.  Bibulus.  His  first  proceeding  was  to 
render  the  senate  more  amenable  to  public  opinion, 
by  causing  all  its  proceedings  to  be  taken  down 
and  published  daily.  His  next  was  to  bring  for¬ 
ward  an  agrarian  law,  which  had  been  long  de¬ 
manded  by  the  people,  but  which  the  senate  had 
hitherto  prevented  from  being  carried.  We  have 
seen  that  the  agrarian  law  of  Rullus,  introduced  in 
B.  c.  63,  was  dropped  by  its  proposer ;  and  the 
agrarian  law  of  Flavius,  which  had  been  proposed 
in  the  preceding  year  (b.  c.  60),  had  been  success¬ 
fully  opposed  by  the  aristocracy,  although  it  was 
supported  by  the  whole  power  of  Pompey.  The 
provisions  of  Caesar’s  agrarian  law  are  not  expli¬ 
citly  stated  by  the  ancient  writers,  but  its  main 
object  was  to  divide  the  rich  Campanian  land 
which  was  the  property  of  the  state  among  the 
poorest  citizens,  especially  among  those  who  had 
three  or  more  children ;  and  if  the  domain  land 
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was  not  sufficient  for  the  object,  more  was  to  be 
purchased.  The  execution  of  the  law  was  to  be 
entrusted  to  a  board  of  twenty  commissioners. 
The  opposition  of  the  aristocratical  party  was  in 
vain.  Bibulus,  indeed,  declared  before  the  people, 
that  the  law  should  never  pass  while  he  was  con¬ 
sul  ;  but  Pompey  and  Crassus  spoke  in  its  favour, 
and  the  former  declared,  that  he  would  bring  both 
sword  and  buckler  against  those  who  used  the 
sword.  On  the  day  on  which  the  law  was  put  to 
the  vote,  Bibulus,  the  three  tribunes  who  opposed 
it,  and  all  the  other  members  of  the  aristocracy 
were  driven  out  of  the  forum  by  force  of  arms :  the 
law  was  carried,  the  commissioners  appointed,  and 
about  20,000  citizens,  comprising  of  course  a  great 
number  of  Pompey’s  veterans,  received  allotments 
subsequently.  On  the  day  after  Bibulus  had  been 
driven  out  of  the  forum,  he  summoned  the  senate, 
narrated  to  them  the  violence  which  had  been 
employed  against  him,  and  called  upon  them  to 
support  him,  and  declare  the  law  invalid  ;  but  the 
aristocracy  was  thoroughly  frightened ;  not  a  word 
was  said  in  reply;  and  Bibulus,  despairing  of  being 
able  to  offer  any  further  resistance  to  Caesar,  shut 
himself  up  in  his  own  house,  and  did  not  appear 
again  in  public  till  the  expiration  of  his  consulship. 
In  his  retirement  he  published  “Edicts”  against 
Caesar,  in  which  he  protested  against  the  legality 
of  his  measures,  and  bitterly  attacked  his  private 
and  political  character. 

It  was  about  this  time,  and  before  the  agrarian 
larv  had  been  passed,  that  Caesar  united  himself 
still  more  closely  to  Pompey  by  giving  him  his 
daughter  Julia  in  marriage,  although  she  had  been 
already  betrothed  to  Servilius  Caepio.  Caesar 
himself,  at  the  same  time,  married  Calpurnia,  the 
daughter  of  L.  Piso,  who  was  consul  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  year. 

By  his  agrarian  law  Caesar  had  secured  to  him¬ 
self  more  strongly  than  ever  the  favour  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  ;  his  next  step  was  to  gain  over  the  equites, 
who  had  rendered  efficient  service  to  Cicero  in  his 
consulship,  and  had  hitherto  supported  the  aristo¬ 
cratical  party.  An  excellent  opportunity  now  oc¬ 
curred  for  accomplishing  this  object.  In  their 
eagerness  to  obtain  the  farming  of  the  public  taxes 
in  Asia,  the  equites,  who  had  obtained  the  contract, 
had  agreed  to  pay  too  large  a  sum,  and  had  accord¬ 
ingly  petitioned  the  senate  in  b.  c.  61  for  more 
favourable  terms.  This,  however,  had  been  op¬ 
posed  by  Metellus  Celer,  Cato,  and  others  of  the 
aristocracy  ;  and  Caesar  therefore  now  brought 
forward  a  bill  in  the  comitia  to  relieve  the  equites 
from  one-third  of  the  sum  which  they  had  agreed 
to  pay.  This  measure,  which  was  also  supported 
by  Pompey,  was  carried.  Caesar  next  obtained 
the  confirmation  of  Pompey’s  acts ;  and  having 
thus  gratified  the  people,  the  equites,  and  Pompey, 
he  was  easily  able  to  obtain  for  himself  the  provinces 
which  he  wished.  The  senate,  as  we  have  seen,  had 
previously  assigned  him  the  care  of  the  woods  and 
the  public  pastures  as  his  province,  and  he  there¬ 
fore  got  the  tribune  Vatinius  to  propose  a  bill  to 
the  people,  granting  to  him  the  provinces  of  Cisal¬ 
pine  Gaul  and  Illyricum  with  three  legions  for  five 
years.  This  was  of  course  passed  ;  and  the  senate 
added  to  his  government  the  province  of  Transal¬ 
pine  Gaul,  with  another  legion,  for  five  years  also, 
as  they  plainly  saw  that  a  bill  would  be  proposed 
to  the  people  for  that  purpose,  if  they  did  not 
grant  the  province  themselves. 
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It  is  not  attributing  any  great  foresight  to  Cae¬ 
sar  to  suppose,  that  he  already  saw  that  the  strug¬ 
gle  between  the  different  parties  at  Rome  must 
eventually  be  terminated  by  the  sword.  The  same 
causes  were  still  in  operation  which  had  led  to  the 
civil  wars  between  Marius  and  Sulla,  which  Caesar 
had  himself  witnessed  in  his  youth  ;  and  he  must 
have  been  well  aware  that  the  aristocracy  would 
not  hesitate  to  call  in  the  assistance  of  the  sword 
if  they  should  ever  succeed  in  detaching  Pompey 
from  his  interests.  It  was  therefore  of  the  first 
importance  for  him  to  obtain  an  army,  which  he 
might  attach  to  himself  by  victories  and  rewards. 
But  he  was  not  dazzled  by  the  wealth  of  Asia  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  command  in  the  East,  for  he  would  then 
have  been  at  too  great  a  distance  from  Rome,  and 
would  gradually  have  lost  much  of  his  influence  in 
the  city.  He  therefore  wisely  chose  the  Gallic 
provinces,  as  he  would  thus  be  able  to  pass  the 
winter  in  the  north  of  Italy,  and  keep  up  his  com¬ 
munication  with  the  city,  while  the  disturbed  state 
of  Further  Gaul  promised  him  sufficient  materials 
for  engaging  in  a  series  of  wars,  in  which  he  might 
employ  an  army  that  would  afterwards  be  devoted 
to  his  purposes.  In  addition  to  these  considera¬ 
tions,  Caesar  was  doubtless  actuated  by  the  desire 
of  finding  a  field  for  the  display  of  those  military 
talents  which  his  campaign  in  Spain  shewed  that 
he  possessed,  and  also  by  the  ambition  of  subduing 
for  ever  that  nation  Avhich  had  once  sacked  Rome, 
and  which  had  been,  from  the  earliest  times,  more 
or  less  an  object  of  dread  to  the  Roman  state. 

The  consuls  of  the  following  year  (b.  c.  58), 
L.  Calpurnius  Piso  and  A.  Gabinius,  were  devoted 
to  Caesar’s  interests ;  but  among  the  praetors, 
L.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus  and  C.  Memmius  at¬ 
tempted  to  invalidate  the  acts  of  Caesar’s  con¬ 
sulship,  but  without  success.  Caesar  remained  a 
short  time  in  the  city,  to  see  the  result  of  this 
attempt,  and  then  left  Rome,  but  was  immediately 
accused  in  his  absence  by  the  tribune  Antistius. 
This  accusation,  however,  was  dropped  ;  and  all 
these  attempts  against  Caesar  were  as  ill-advised 
as  they  were  fruitless,  since  they  only  shewed  more 
strongly  than  ever  the  weakness  of  his  adversaries. 
But  although  Caesar  had  left  Rome,  he  did  not  go 
straight  to  his  province ;  he  remained  with  his 
army  three  months  before  Rome,  to  support  Clo- 
dius,  who  had  passed  over  from  the  patricians  to 
the  plebs  in  the  previous  year,  was  now  tribune, 
and  had  resolved  upon  the  ruin  of  Cicero.  Towards 
the  latter  end  of  April,  Cicero  went  into  exile 
without  waiting  for  his  trial,  and  Caesar  then  pro¬ 
ceeded  forthwith  into  his  province. 

During  the  next  nine  years  Caesar  was  occupied 
with  the  subjugation  of  Gaul.  In  this  time  he 
conquered  the  whole  of  Transalpine  Gaul,  which 
had  hitherto  been  independent  of  the  Romans, 
with  the  exception  of  the  part  called  Provincia ; 
he  twice  crossed  the  Rhine,  and  carried  the  terror 
of  the  Roman  arms  across  that  river,  and  he  twice 
landed  in  Britain,  which  had  been  hitherto  un¬ 
known  to  the  Romans.  To  give  a  detailed  account 
of  these  campaigns  would  be  impossible  in  the 
limits  of  this  work ;  we  can  only  offer  a  very  brief 
sketch  of  the  principal  events  of  each  year. 

Caesar  left  Rome,  as  has  been  already  remarked, 
towards  the  latter  end  of  April,  and  arrived  at 
Geneva  in  eight  days.  Ilis  first  campaign  was 
against  the  Ilelvetii,  a  powerful  Gallic  people  situ¬ 
ated  to  the  north  of  the  lake  of  Geneva,  and  be- 
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tween  the  Rhine  and  mount  Jura.  He  had  heard 
before  leaving  Rome  that  this  people  had  intended 
to  migrate  from  their  country  into  Western  or 
Southern  Gaul,  and  he  had  accordingly  made  all  the 
more  haste  to  leave  the  city.  There  were  only 
two  roads  by  which  the  Helvetii  could  leave 
their  country — one  across  mount  Jura  into  the 
country  of  the  Sequani  (Franche  Comte),  and  the 
other  across  the  Rhone  by  the  bridge  of  Geneva, 
and  then  through  the  northern  part  of  the  Roman 
province.  Since  the  latter  was  by  far  the  easier 
of  the  two,  they  marched  towards  Geneva,  and 
requested  permission  to  pass  through  the  Roman 
province ;  but,  as  this  was  refused  by  Caesar,  and 
they  were  unable  to  force  a  passage,  they  proceeded 
northwards,  and,  through  the  mediation  of  Dum- 
norix,  an  Aeduan,  obtained  permission  from  the 
Sequani  to  march  through  their  country.  Caesar, 
apprehending  great  danger  to  the  Roman  province 
in  Gaul,  from  the  settlement  of  the  Helvetii  in  its 
immediate  neighbourhood,  resolved  to  use  every 
effort  to  prevent  it.  But  having  only  one  legion 
with  him,  he  hastened  back  into  Cisalpine  Gaul, 
summoned  from  their  winter  quarters  the  three 
legions  at  Aquileia,  levied  two  new  ones,  and  with 
these  five  crossed  the  Alps,  and  came  into  the 
country  of  the  Segusiani,  the  first  independent 
people  north  of  the  province,  near  the  modern  town 
of  Lyons.  When  he  arrived  there,  he  found  that 
the  Helvetii  had  passed  through  the  country  of  the 
Sequani,  and  were  now  plundering  the  territories 
of  the  Aedui.  Three  out  of  their  four  clans  had 
already  crossed  the  Arar  (Saone),  but  the  fourth 
was  still  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river.  This  clan, 
called  Tigurinus,  was  unexpectedly  surprised  by 
Caesar,  and  cut  to  pieces.  He  then  threw  a  bridge 
across  the  Arar,  and  went  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy. 
His  progress,  however,  was  somewhat  checked  by 
the  defeat,  a  day  or  two  afterwards,  of  the  whole 
body  of  his  cavalry,  4000  in  number,  levied  in  the 
province  and  among  the  Aedui,  by  500  Helvetian 
horsemen.  He  therefore  followed  them  more  cauti¬ 
ously  for  some  days,  and  at  length  fought  a  pitched 
battle  with  them  near  the  town  'of  Bibracte  (Au- 
tun).  The  battle  lasted  from  about  mid-day  to 
sunset,  but  the  Helvetii,  after  a  desperate  con¬ 
flict,  Avere  at  length  defeated  Avith  great  slaughter. 
After  resting  his  troops  for  three  days,  Caesar  went 
in  pursuit  of  the  enemy.  Unable  to  offer  any  further 
resistance,  they  surrendered  unconditionally  to  his 
mercy,  and  Avere  by  him  commanded  to  return  to 
their  former  homes.  When  they  left  their  native 
country,  their  number  Avas  368,000,  of  whom 
92,000  Avere  fighting-men  ;  but  upon  returning  to 
Helvetia,  their  number  Avas  found  to  have  been 
reduced  to  110,000  persons. 

This  great  victory  soon  raised  Caesar's  fame 
among  the  various  tribes  of  the  Gauls,  Avho  now 
sent  embassies  to  congratulate  him  on  his  success, 
and  to  solicit  his  aid.  Among  others,  Divitiacus, 
one  of  the  most  poAverful  of  the  Aeduan  chiefs, 
informed  Caesar  that  Ariovistus,  a  German  king, 
had  been  invited  by  the  Arverni  and  Sequani  to 
come  to  their  assistance  against  the  Aedui,  be- 
tAveen  Avhom  and  the  Arverni  there  had  long  been  i 
a  struggle  for  the  supremacy  in  Gaul.  He  further 
stated,  that  not  only  had  the  Aedui  been  again 
and  again  defeated  by  Ariovistus,  but  that  the  l 
German  king  had  seized  upon  a  great  part  of  the 
land  of  the  Sequani,  and  Avas  still  bringing  over 
fresh  sAvarms  of  Germans  to  settle  in  the  Gallic  | 
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country.  In  consequence  of  these  representations, 
Caesar  commanded  Ariovistus,  who  had  received 
the  title  of  king  and  friend  of  the  Roman  people 
in  Caesar’s  own  consulship,  to  abstain  from  intro¬ 
ducing  any  more  Germans  into  Gaul,  to  restore  the 
hostages  to  the  Aedui,  and  not  to  attack  the  latter 
or  their  allies.  But  as  a  haughty  answer  was 
returned  to  these  commands,  both  parties  prepared 
for  war.  Caesar  advanced  northwards  through  the 
country  of  the  Sequani,  and  took  possession  of 
Yesontio  (Besan^on),  an  important  town  on  the 
Dubis  (Doubs),  and  some  days  afterwards  fought 
a  decisive  battle  with  Ariovistus,  who  suffered  a 
total  defeat,  and  fled  with  the  remains  of  his  army 
to  the  Rhine,  a  distance  of  fifty  miles.  Only  a 
very  few,  and  among  the  rest  Ariovistus  himself, 
crossed  the  river ;  the  rest  were  cut  to  pieces  by 
the  Roman  cavalry.  [Ariovistus.] 

Having  thus  completed  two  very  important  wars 
in  one  summer,  Caesar  led  his  troops  into  their 
quarters  for  the  winter  early  in  the  autumn,  where 
he  left  them  under  the  command  of  Labienus, 
while  he  himself  went  into  Cisalpine  Gaul  to  at¬ 
tend  to  his  civil  duties  in  the  province. 

The  following  year,  B.  c.  57,  was  occupied  with 
the  Belgic  war.  Alarmed  at  Caesar’s  success,  the 
various  Belgic  tribes,  which  dwelt  between  the 
Sequana  (Seine)  and  the  Rhine,  and  were  the  most 
warlike  of  all  the  Gauls,  had  entered  into  a  con¬ 
federacy  to  oppose  Caesar,  and  had  raised  an  army 
of  31)0,000  men.  Caesar  meantime  levied  two 
new  legions  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  which  increased  his 
army  to  eight  legions ;  but  even  this  was  but  a 
small  force  compared  with  the  overwhelming  num¬ 
bers  of  the  enemy.  Caesar  was  the  first  to  open 
the  campaign  by  marching  into  the  country  of  the 
Remi,  who  submitted  at  his  approach,  and  entered 
into  alliance  with  him.  He  then  crossed  the  Axo- 
na  (Aisne),  and  pitched  his  camp  on  a  strong  posi¬ 
tion  on  the  right  bank.  But,  in  order  to  make  a 
diversion,  and  to  separate  the  vast  forces  of  the 
enemy,  he  sent  Divitiacus  Avith  the  Aedui  to 
attack  the  country  of  the  Bellovaci  from  the 
west.  The  enemy  had  meantime  laid  siege  to 
Bibrax  (Bievre),  a  town  of  the  Remi,  but  retired 
when  Caesar  sent  troops  to  its  assistance.  They 
soon,  however,  began  to  suffer  from  want  of  provi¬ 
sions,  and  hearing  that  Divitiacus  was  approaching 
the  territories  of  the  Bellovaci,  they  came  to  the 
resolution  of  breaking  up  their  vast  army,  and  re¬ 
tiring  to  their  own  territories,  where  each  people 
could  obtain  provisions  and  maintain  themselves. 
This  determination  was  fatal  to  them  :  together 
they  might  possibly  have  conquered ;  but  once  sepa¬ 
rated,  they  had  no  chance  of  contending  against 
the  powerful  Roman  army.  Hitherto  Caesar  had 
remained  in  his  entrenchments,  but  he  now  broke 
up  from  his  quarters,  and  resumed  the  offensive. 
The  Suessiones,  the  Bellovaci,  and  Ambiani  were 
subdued  in  succession,  or  surrendered  of  their  own 
accord ;  but  a  more  formidable  task  awaited  him 
when  he  came  to  the  Nervii,  the  most  warlike  of 
all  the  Belgic  tribes.  In  their  country,  near  the 
river  Sabis  (Sambre),  the  Roman  army  was  sur¬ 
prised  by  the  enemy  while  engaged  in  marking 
out  and  fortifying  the  camp.  This  part  of  the 
country  was  surrounded  by  woods,  in  which  the 
Nervii  had  concealed  themselves ;  and  it  seems,  as 
Napoleon  has  remarked,  that  Caesar  was  on  this 
occasion  guilty  of  great  imprudence  in  not  having 
explored  the  country  properly,  as  he  was  well  pro¬ 


vided  with  light  armed  troops.  The  attack  of  the 
Nervii  was  so  unexpected,  and  the  surprise  so 
complete,  that  before  the  Romans  could  form  in 
rank,  the  enemy  was  in  their  midst :  the  Roman 
soldiers  began  to  give  way,  and  the  battle  seemed 
entirely  lost.  Caesar  used  every  effort  to  amend 
his  first  error ;  he  hastened  from  post  to  post, 
freely  exposed  his  own  person  in  the  first  line  of 
the  battle,  and  discharged  alike  the  duties  of  a 
brave  soldier  and  an  able  general.  His  exertions 
and  the  discipline  of  the  Roman  troops  at  length 
triumphed ;  and  the  Nervii  were  defeated  with 
such  immense  slaughter,  that  out  of  60,000  fight¬ 
ing-men  only  500  remained  in  the  state.  The 
Aduatici,  who  were  on  their  march  to  join  the 
Nervii,  returned  to  their  own  country  when  they 
heard  of  Caesar’s  victory,  and  shut  themselves  up 
in  one  of  their  towns,  which  was  of  great  natural 
strength,  perhaps  on  the  hill  called  at  pre¬ 
sent  Falais.  Caesar  marched  to  the  place,  and  laid 
siege  to  it  •  but  when  the  barbarians  saw  the  mili¬ 
tary  engines  approaching  the  walls,  they  surren¬ 
dered  to  Caesar.  In  the  night,  however,  they 
attempted  to  surprise  the  Roman  camp,  but,  being 
repulsed,  paid  dearly  for  their  treachery ;  for  on 
the  following  day  Caesar  took  possession  of  the 
town,  and  sold  all  the  inhabitants  as  slaves,  to  the 
number  of  53,000.  At  the  same  time  he  received 
intelligence  that  the  Veneti,  Unelli,  and  various 
other  states  in  the  north-west  of  Gaul,  had  sub¬ 
mitted  to  M.  Crassus,  whom  he  had  sent  against 
them  with  one  legion.  Having  thus  subjugated 
the  whole  of  the  north  of  Gaul,  Caesar  led  his 
troops  into  winter- quarters  in  the  country  of  the 
Carnutes,  Andes,  and  Turones,  people  near  the 
Ligeris  (Loire),  in  the  central  parts  of  Gaul,  and 
then  proceeded  himself  to  Cisalpine  Gaul.  When 
the  senate  received  the  despatches  of  Caesar  an¬ 
nouncing  this  victory,  they  decreed  a  public  thanks¬ 
giving  of  fifteen  days — a  distinction  which  had 
never  yet  been  granted  to  any  one  :  the  thanks¬ 
giving  in  Pompey’s  honour,  after  the  Mithridatic 
war,  had  lasted  for  ten  days,  and  that  was  the 
longest  that  had  hitherto  been  decreed. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  following  year,  b.  c. 
56,  which  was  Caesar’s  third  campaign  in  Gaul, 
he  was  detained  some  months  in  Italy  by  the 
state  of  affairs  at  Rome.  There  had  been  a  mis¬ 
understanding  between  Pompey  and  Crassus ;  and 
L.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  who  had  become  a  can¬ 
didate  for  the  consulship,  threatened  to  deprive 
Caesar  of  his  army  and  provinces.  Caesar  accord¬ 
ingly  invited  Pompey  and  Crassus  to  come  to  him 
at  Luca  (Lucca),  where  he  reconciled  them  to  one 
another,  and  arranged  that  they  should  be  the  con¬ 
suls  for  the  following  year,  and  that  Crassus  should 
have  the  province  of  Syria,  and  Pompey  the  two 
Spains.  They  on  their  part  agreed  to  obtain  the 
prolongation  of  Caesar’s  government  for  five  years 
more,  and  pay  for  his  troops  out  of  the  public  trea¬ 
sury.  It  was  not  through  any  want  of  money 
that  Caesar  made  the  latter  stipulation,  for  he 
had  obtained  immense  booty  in  his  two  campaigns 
in  Gaul ;  but  so  corrupt  was  the  state  of  society  at 
Rome,  that  he  knew  it  would  be  difficult  for  him 
to  retain  his  present  position  unless  he  was  able  to 
bribe  the  people  and  the  leading  men  in  the  city. 
The  money  which  he  had  acquired  in  his  Gallic 
wars  was  therefore  freely  expended  in  carrying 
the  elections  of  those  candidates  for  public  offices 
who  would  support  his  interests,  and  also  in  pre- 
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sents  to  the  senators  and  other  influential  men 
who  flocked  to  him  at  Luca  to  pay  him  their  re¬ 
spects  and  share  in  his  liberality.  He  held  almost 
a  sort  of  court  at  Luca  :  200  senators  waited  upon 
him,  and  so  many  also  that  were  invested  with 
public  offices,  that  120  lictors  were  seen  in  the 
streets  of  the  town. 

After  settling  the  affairs  of  Italy,  Caesar  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  his  army  at  the  latter  end  of  the  spring 
of  b.  c.  56.  During  his  absence,  a  powerful  con¬ 
federacy  had  been  formed  against  him  by  the  ma¬ 
ritime  states  in  the  north-west  of  Gaul.  Many  of 
these  had  submitted  to  P.  Crassus  in  the  preceding 
year,  alarmed  at  Caesar’s  victories  over  the  Belgians; 
but,  following  the  example  of  the  Yeneti  in  Bre¬ 
tagne,  they  had  now  all  risen  in  arms  against  the  Ro¬ 
mans.  Fearing  a  general  insurrection  of  all  Gaul, 
Caesar  thought  it  advisable  to  divide  his  army  and 
distribute  it  in  four  different  parts  of  the  country. 
He  himself,  with  the  main  body  and  the  fleet 
which  he  had  caused  to  be  built  on  the  Ligeris,  un¬ 
dertook  the  conduct  of  the  war  against  the  Veneti  ; 
while  he  sent  T.  Titurius  Sabinus  with  three  legions 
into  the  country  of  the  Unelli,  Curiosolitae,  and 
Lexovii  (Normandy).  Labienus  was  despatched 
eastwards  with  a  cavalry  force  into  the  country  of 
the  Treviri,  near  the  Rhine,  to  keep  down  the 
Belgians  and  to  prevent  the  Germans  from  crossing 
that  river.  Crassus  was  sent  with  twelve  legionary 
cohorts  and  a  great  number  of  cavalry  into  Aqui- 
tania,  to  prevent  the  Basque  tribes  in  the  south  of 
Gaul  from  joining  the  Veneti.  The  plan  of  the 
campaign  was  laid  with  great  skill,  and  was  crown¬ 
ed  with  complete  success.  The  Yeneti,  after  suf¬ 
fering  a  great  naval  defeat,  were  obliged  to  surrender 
to  Caesar,  who  treated  them  with  merciless  severity 
in  order  to  strike  terror  into  the  surrounding  tribes : 
he  put  all  the  senators  to  death,  and  sold  the  rest 
of  the  people  as  slaves.  About  the  same  time, 
Titurius  Sabinus  conquered  the  Veneti  and  the 
surrounding  people  ;  and  Crassus,.  though  with 
more  difficulty,  the  greater  part  of  Aquitania.  The 
presence  of  Labienus,  and  the  severe  defeats  they 
had  experienced  in  the  preceding  year,  seem  to 
have  deterred  the  Belgians  from  any  attempt  at 
revolt.  Although  the  season  was  far  advanced, 
Caesar  marched  against  the  Morini  and  Menapii 
(in  the  neighbourhood  of  Calais  and  Boulogne),  as 
they  were  the  only  people  in  Gaul  that  still  re¬ 
mained  in  arms.  On  his  approach,  they  retired  into 
the  woods,  and  the  rainy  season  coming  on,  Caesar 
was  obliged  to  lead  his  troops  into  winter-quarters. 
He  accordingly  recrossed  the  Sequana  (Seine),  and 
stationed  his  soldiers  for  the  winter  in  Normandy 
in  the  country  of  the  Aulerci  and  Lexovii.  Thus, 
in  three  campaigns,  Caesar  may  be  said  to  have 
conquered  the  whole  of  Gaul ;  but  the  spirit  of  the 
people  was  not  yet  broken.  They  therefore  made 
several  attempts  to  recover  their  independence  ; 
and  it  was  not  till  their  revolts  had  been  again 
and  again  put  down  by  Caesar,  and  the  flower  of 
the  nation  had  perished  in  battle,  that  they  learnt 
to  submit  to  the  Roman  yoke. 

In  the  next  year,  b.  c.  55,  Pompey  and  Crassus 
were  consuls,  and  proceeded  to  carry  into  execution 
the  arrangement  which  had  been  entered  into  at 
Luca.  They  experienced,  however,  more  opposition 
than  they  had  anticipated  :  the  aristocracy,  headed 
by  Cato,  threw  every  obstacle  in  their  way,  but 
was  unable  to  prevent  the  two  bills  proposed  by  the 
tribune  Trebonius  from  being  carried,  one  of  which 
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assigned  the  provinces  of  the  Spains  and  Syria  to 
the  consuls  Pompey  and  Crassus,  and  the  other 
prolonged  Caesar’s  provincial  government  for  five 
additional  years.  By  the  law  of  Vatinius,  passed 
in  B.  c.  59,  Gaul  and  Illyricum  were  assigned  to 
Caesar  for  five  years,  namely,  from  the  1st  of 
January,  B.  c.  58  to  the  end  of  December,  b.  c.  54 ; 
and  now,  by  the  law  of  Trebonius,  the  provinces 
were  continued  to  him  for  five  years  more,  namely, 
from  the  1st  of  January,  b.  c.  53  to  the  end  of 
the  year  49. 

In  b.  c.  55,  Caesar  left  Italy  earlier  than  usual, 
in  order  to  make  preparations  for  a  war  with  the 
Germans.  This  was  his  fourth  campaign  in  Gaul. 
The  Gauls  had  suffered  too  much  in  the  last  three 
campaigns  to  make  any  further  attempt  against  the 
Romans  at  present ;  but  Caesar’s  ambition  would 
not  allow  him  to  be  idle.  Fresh  wars  must  be 
undertaken  and  fresh  victories  gained  to  keep  him 
in  the  recollection  of  the  people,  and  to  employ  his 
troops  in  active  service.  Two  German  tribes,  the 
Usipetes  and  the  Tenchtheri,  had  been  driven  out 
of  their  own  country  by  the  Suevi,  and  had  crossed 
the  Rhine,  at  no  great  distance  from  its  mouth, 
with  the  intention  of  settling  in  Gaul.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  Caesar  was  resolved  to  prevent,  and  accord- 
ingly  prepared  to  attack  them.  The  Germans 
opened  negotiations  with  him,  but  while  these 
were  going  on,  a  body  of  their  cavalry  attacked 
and  defeated  Caesar’s  Gallic  cavalry,  which  was 
vastly  superior  in  numbers.  On  the  next  day,  all 
the  German  chiefs  came  into  Caesar’s  camp  to 
apologize  for  what  they  had  done ;  but,  instead  of 
accepting  their  excuse,  Caesar  detained  them,  and 
straightway  led  out  his  troops  to  attack  the  enemy. 
Deprived  of  their  leaders,  and  taken  by  surprise, 
the  Germans  after  a  feeble  resistance  took  to  flight, 
and  were  almost  all  destroyed  by  the  Roman  ca¬ 
valry.  The  remainder  fled  to  the  confluence  of  the 
Mosa  (Meuse)  and  the  Rhine,  but  few  crossed  the 
river  in  safety.  To  strike  terror  into  the  Germans, 
Caesar  resolved  to  cross  the  Rhine.  In  ten  days 
he  built  a  bridge  of  boats  across  the  river,  probably 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cologne,  and,  after  spend¬ 
ing  eighteen  days  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river, 
and  ravaging  the  country  of  the  Sigambri,  he  re¬ 
turned  to  Gaul  and  broke  down  the  bridge. 

Although  the  greater  part  of  the  summer  was 
now  gone,  Caesar  resolved  to  invade  Britain.  His 
object  in  undertaking  this  expedition  at  such  a 
late  period  of  the  year  was  more  to  obtain  some 
knowledge  of  the  island  from  personal  observation, 
than  with  any  view  to  permanent  conquest  at  pre¬ 
sent.  He  accordingly  took  with  him  only  two 
legions,  with  which  he  sailed  from  the  port  Itius 
(probably  Witsand,  between  Calais  and  Boulogne), 
and  effected  a  landing  somewhere  near  the  South 
Foreland,  after  a  severe  struggle  with  the  natives. 
Several  of  the  British  tribes  hereupon  sent  offers 
of  submission  to  Caesar;  but,  in  consequence  of 
the  loss  of  a  great  part  of  the  Roman  fleet  a  few 
days  afterwards,  they  took  up  arms  again.  Being 
however  defeated,  they  again  sent  offers  of  sub¬ 
mission  to  Caesar,  who  simply  demanded  double 
the  number  of  hostages  he  had  originally  required, 
as  he  was  anxious  to  return  to  Gaul  before  the 
season  should  be  further  advanced.  He  did  not, 
therefore,  wait  for  the  hostages,  but  commanded 
them  to  be  brought  to  him  in  Gaul.  On  his  return, 
he  punished  the  Morini,  who  had  revolted  in  his 
absence  ;  and,  after  leading  his  troops  into  winter- 
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quarters  among  the  Belgians,  repaired,  as  usual,  to 
the  north  of  Italy.  Caesar  had  not  gained  any 
victories  in  this  campaign  equal  to  those  of  the 
three  former  years ;  but  his  victories  over  the  Ger- 
'  mans  and  far-distant  Britons  were  probably  re¬ 
garded  by  the  Romans  with  greater  admiration 
than  his  conquests  of  the  Gauls.  The  senate  ac¬ 
cordingly  voted  him  a  public  thanksgiving  of  twenty 
days,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  Cato,  who 
declared,  that  Caesar  ought  to  be  delivered  up  to  the 
Usipetes  and  Tench theri,  to  prevent  the  gods  from 
visiting  upon  Rome  his  violation  of  the  law  of  na¬ 
tions  in  seizing  the  sacred  persons  of  ambassadors. 

The  greater  part  of  Caesar’s  fifth  campaign,  b.  c. 
54,  was  occupied  with  his  second  invasion  of  Bri¬ 
tain.  After  making  an  expedition  into  Illyricum, 
and  afterwards  into  the  country  of  the  Treviri, 
who  had  shewn  a  disposition  to  revolt,  he  set  sail 
from  the  port  Itius  with  an  army  of  five  legions, 
and  landed  without  opposition  at  the  same  place 
as  in  the  former  year.  The  British  states  had 
entrusted  the  supreme  command  to  Cassivellaunus, 
a  chief  whose  territories  were  divided  from  the 
maritime  states  by  the  river  Tamesis  (Thames), 
i  The  Britons  bravely  opposed  the  progress  of  the 
invaders,  but  were  defeated  in  a  series  of  engage- 
i  ments.  Caesar  crossed  the  Thames  at  the  only 
place  where  it  was  fordable,  took  the  town  of  Cas- 
|  sivellaunus,  and  conquered  great  part  of  the  coun- 
|  ties  of  Essex  and  Middlesex.  In  consequence  of 
these  disasters,  Cassivellaunus  sued  for  peace  ;  and, 

:  after  demanding  hostages,  and  settling  the  tribute 
which  Britain  should  pay  yearly  to  the  Roman 
i  people,  Caesar  returned  to  Gaul  towards  the  latter 
i  part  of  the  summer.  Caesar  gained  no  more  by  his 
second  invasion  of  Britain  than  by  his  first.  He 
;  had  penetrated,  it  is  true,  further  into  the  country, 
but  he  had  left  no  garrisons  or  military  establish¬ 
ments  behind  him;  and  the  people  obeyed  the 
Romans  just  as  little  afterwards  as  they  had  done 
before. 

In  consequence  of  the  great  scarcity  of  corn  in 
Gaul,  arising  from  a  drought  this  year,  Caesar 
was  obliged,  contrary  to  his  practice  in  former 
years,  to  divide  his  forces,  and  station  his  legions 
for  the  winter  in  different  parts  of  Gaul.  This 
seemed  to  the  Gauls  a  favourable  opportunity  for 
recovering  their  lost  independence,  and  destroying 
their  conquerors.  The  Eburones,  a  Gallic  people 
between  the  Meuse  and  the  Rhine,  near  the  mo¬ 
dern  Tongres,  led  on  by  their  chiefs,  Ambiorix  and 
Cativolcus,  were  the  first  to  begin  the  revolt,  and 
attacked  the  camp  of  the  legion  and  five  cohorts 
under  the  command  of  T.  Titurius  Sabinus  and 
L.  Aurunculeius  Cotta,  only  fifteen  days  after  they 
had  been  stationed  in  their  country.  Alarmed  at 
the  vast  hosts  which  surrounded  them,  and  fearing 
that  they  should  soon  be  attacked  by  the  Germans 
also,  the  Romans  quitted  their  camp,  with  the  in¬ 
tention  of  marching  to  the  winter-quarters  of  the 
legions  nearest  them  under  promise  of  a  safe-conduct 
from  Ambiorix.  This  step  was  taken  by  Sabinus 
against  the  wish  of  Cotta,  who  mistrusted  the  good 
faith  of  Ambiorix.  The  result  verified  his  fears  :  the 
Romans  were  attacked  on  their  march  by  Ambiorix, 
and  were  destroyed  almost  to  a  man.  This  was  the 
first  serious  disaster  that  Caesar  had  experienced  in 
Gaul.  Flushed  with  victory,  Ambiorix  and  the 
Eburones  now  proceeded  to  attack  the  camp  of 
Q.  Cicero,  the  brother  of  the  orator,  who  was  sta¬ 
tioned  with  one  legion  among  the  Nervii.  The 
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latter  people  and  the  Aduatici  readily  joined  the 
Eburones,  and  Cicero’s  camp  was  soon  surrounded 
by  an  overwhelming  host.  Seconded  by  the  bra¬ 
very  of  his  soldiers,  Cicero,  though  in  a  weak  state 
of  health,  repulsed  the  enemy  in  all  their  attempts 
to  storm  the  camp,  till  he  was  at  length  relieved  by 
Caesar  in  person,  who  came  to  his  assistance  with 
two  legions,  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  the  dangerous 
position  of  his  legate.  The  forces  of  the  enemy, 
which  amounted  to  60,000,  were  defeated  by  Caesar, 
who  then  joined  Cicero,  and  praised  him  and  his 
men  for  the  bravery  they  had  shewn.  In  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  unsettled  state  of  Gaul,  Caesar  re¬ 
solved  to  remain  with  his  army  all  the  winter,  and 
accordingly  took  up  his  quarters  at  Samarobriva 
(Amiens).  About  the  same  time,  Indutiomarus, 
a  chief  of  the  Treviri,  attempted  to  form  a  confe¬ 
deracy  against  the  Romans,  but  was  attacked  and 
killed  by  Labienus,  who  was  stationed  in  the 
country  of  the  Treviri. 

In  September  of  this  year,  b.  c.  54,  Julia,  Cae¬ 
sar’s  daughter  and  Pompey’s  wife,  died  in  child¬ 
birth  ;  but  her  death  did  not  at  the  time  alfect  the 
relations  between  Caesar  and  Pompey.  In  order, 
however,  to  keep  up  a  family  connexion  between 
them,  Caesar  proposed  that  his  niece  Octavia,  the 
wife  of  C.  Marcellus  and  the  sister  of  the  future 
emperor  Augustus,  should  marry  Pompey,  and 
that  he  himself  should  marry  Pompey’s  daughter, 
who  was  now  the  wife  of  Faustus  Sulla.  This 
proposal,  however,  was  declined,  but  for  what  rea¬ 
son  we  are  not  told. 

In  the  next  year,  b.  c.  53,  which  was  Caesar’s 
sixth  campaign  in  Gaul,  the  Gauls  again  took  up 
arms,  and  entered  into  a  most  formidable  conspi¬ 
racy  to  recover  their  independence.  The  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  Roman  troops  under  Sabinus  and  Cotta, 
and  the  unsettled  state  of  Gaul  during  the  winter, 
had  led  Caesar  to  apprehend  a  general  rising  of  the 
natives ;  and  he  had  accordingly  levied  two  new 
legions  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  obtained  one  from 
Pompey,  who  was  remaining  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Rome  as  proconsul  with  the  imperium.  Being 
thus  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  he  was  able  to 
subdue  the  nations  that  revolted, and  soon  compelled 
the  Nervii,  Senones,  Carnutes,  Menapii,  and  Tre¬ 
viri  to  return  to  obedience.  But  as  the  Treviri 
had  been  supported  by  the  Germans,  he  crossed 
the  Rhine  again  a  little  above  the  spot  where  he 
had  passed  over  two  years  before,  and  having  re¬ 
ceived  the  submission  of  the  Ubii,  proceeded  to 
march  into  the  country  of  the  Suevi.  The  latter 
people,  however,  retired  to  their  woods  and  fast¬ 
nesses  as  he  advanced  ;  and,  finding  it  impossible 
to  come  up  with  the  enemy,  he  again  recrossed  the 
Rhine,  having  effected  as  little  as  in  his  previous 
invasion  of  the  country.  On  his  return,  he  made 
a  vigorous  effort  to  put  down  Ambiorix,  who  still 
continued  in  arms.  The  country  of  the  Eburones 
was  laid  waste  with  fire  and  sword ;  the  troops  of 
Ambiorix  were  again  and  again  defeated,  but  he 
himself  always  escaped  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  Romans.  In  the  midst  of  this  war,  when  the 
enemy  were  almost  subdued,  Cicero’s  camp  was 
surprised  by  a  body  of  the  Sigambri,  Avho  had 
crossed  the  Rhine,  and  was  almost  taken.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  campaign,  Caesar  prosecuted  a 
strict  inquiry  into  the  revolt  of  the  Senones  and 
Carnutes,  and  caused  Acco,  who  had  been  the  chief 
ringleader  in  the  conspiracy,  to  be  put  to  death. 
He  then  stationed  his  troops  for  the  winter  among 
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the  Treviri,  Lingones,  and  Senones,  and  departed 
to  Cisalpine  Gaul. 

Upon  Caesar’s  arrival  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  he 
heard  of  the  death  of  Clodius,  who  was  killed  by 
Milo  at  the  latter  end  of  January,  b.  c.  52.  This 
event  was  followed  by  tumults,  which  rent  both 
Rome  and  Italy  asunder;  and  it  was  currently  re¬ 
ported  in  Gaul  that  Caesar  could  not  possibly  leave 
Italy  under  these  circumstances.  The  unsuccessful 
issue  of  last  year’s  revolt  had  not  yet  damped  the 
spirits  of  the  Gauls ;  the  execution  of  Acco  had 
frightened  all  the  chiefs,  as  every  one  feared  that 
his  turn  might  come  next;  the  hatred  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  yoke  was  intense  ;  and  thus  all  the  materials 
were  ready  for  a  general  conflagration.  It  was 
first  set  alight  by  the  Carnutes,  and  in  an  incredi¬ 
bly  short  time  it  spread  from  country  to  country, 
till  almost  the  whole  of  Gaul  was  in  flames.  Even 
the  Aedui,  who  had  been  hitherto  the  faithful  allies 
of  the  Romans,  and  had  assisted  them  in  all  their 
wars,  subsequently  joined  the  general  revolt.  At 
the  head  of  the  insurrection  was  Vercingetorix, 
a  young  man  of  noble  family  belonging  to  the 
Arverni,  and  by  far  the  ablest  general  that  Cae¬ 
sar  had  yet  encountered.  Never  before  had  the 
Gauls  been  so  united  :  Caesar’s  conquests  of  the 
last  six  years  seemed  to  be  now  entirely  lost. 
The  war,  therefore,  of  this  year,  B.  c.  52,  was  by 
far  the  most  arduous  that  Caesar  had  yet  carried 
on ;  but  his  genius  triumphed  over  every  obstacle, 
and  rendered  it  the  most  brilliant  of  all. 

It  was  in  the  depth  of  winter  when  the  news  of 
this  revolt  reached  Caesar,  for  the  Roman  calendar 
was  now  nearly  three  months  in  advance  of  the 
real  time  of  the  year.  Caesar  would  gladly  have 
remained  in  Italy  to  watch  the  progress  of  events 
at  Rome  ;  but  not  merely  were  his  hard- won 
conquests  at  stake,  but  also  his  army,  the  loss 
of  which  would  have  ruined  all  his  prospects  for 
the  future.  He  was  therefore  compelled  to  leave 
Rome  in  Pompey’s  power,  and  set  out  to  join  his 
army.  It  was,  however,  no  easy  matter  to  reach 
his  troops,  as  the  intermediate  country  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  enemy,  and  he  could  not  order  them 
to  come  to  him  without  exposing  them  to  be  at¬ 
tacked  on  their  march.  Having  provided  for  the 
safety  of  the  province  in  Transalpine  Gaul,  he 
resolved  to  surprise  the  enemy  by  crossing  the 
Cebenna  and  descending  into  the  country  of  the 
Arverni  (Auvergne).  With  the  forces  already  in 
the  province,  and  with  those  which  he  had  himself 
brought  from  Italy,  he  effected  a  passage  over  these 
mountains,  though  it  was  the  depth  of  winter,  and 
the  snow  lay  six  feet  on  the  ground.  The  Arverni, 
who  looked  upon  these  mountains  as  an  impregna¬ 
ble  fortress,  had  made  no  preparations  to  resist 
Caesar,  and  accordingly  sent  to  Vercingetorix  to 
pray  him  to  come  to  their  assistance.  This  was 
what  Caesar  had  anticipated  :  his  only  object  was 
to  direct  the  attention  of  the  enemy  to  this  point, 
while  he  himself  stole  away  to  his  legions.  He 
accordingly  remained  only  two  days  among  the 
Arverni,  and  leaving  his  troops  there  in  command 
of  D.  Brutus,  he  arrived  by  rapid  journeys  in  the 
country  of  the  Lingones,  where  two  of  his  legions 
were  stationed,  ordered  the  rest  to  join  him,  and 
had  assembled  his  whole  army  before  Vercingetorix 
heard  of  his  arrival  in  that  part  of  the  country. 
He  lost  no  time  in  attacking  the  chief  towns  in  the. 
hands  of  the  enemy.  Vellaunodunum  (in  the  coun¬ 
try  of  Chateau-Landon),  Genabum  (Orleans),  and 
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Noviodunum  (Nouan,  between  Orleans  and  Bour- 
ges),  fell  into  his  hands  without  difficulty.  Alarmed 
at  Caesar’s  rapid  progress,  Vercingetorix  persuaded 
his  countrymen  to  lay  waste  their  country  and 
destroy  their  towns,  that  Caesar  might  be  deprived 
of  all  sustenance  and  quarters  for  his  troops.  This 
plan  was  accordingly  carried  into  effect ;  but  Ava- 
ricum  (Bourges),  the  chief  town  of  the  Bituriges, 
and  a  strongly  fortified  place,  was  spared  from  the 
general  destruction,  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  Ver¬ 
cingetorix.  This  town  Caesar  accordingly  laid 
siege  to,  and,  notwithstanding  the  heroic  resistance 
of  the  Gauls,  it  was  at  length  taken,  and  all  the 
inhabitants,  men,  women,  and  children,  were  in¬ 
discriminately  butchered  by  the  Roman  soldiery. 

Caesar  now  divided  his  army  into  two  parts: 
one  division,  consisting  of  four  legions,  he  sent 
under  the  command  of  T.  Labienus  against  the  Se¬ 
nones  and  Parisii ;  the  other,  comprising  six  legions, 
he  led  himself  into  the  country  of  the  Arverni,  and 
with  them  laid  siege  to  Gergovia  (near  Clermont). 
The  revolt  of  the  Aedui  shortly  afterwards  com¬ 
pelled  him  to  raise  the  siege,  but  not  until  he  had 
received  a  severe  repulse  in  attempting  to  storm 
the  town.  Meantime,  the  Aedui  had  taken  No¬ 
viodunum,  in  Avhich  Caesar  had  placed  all  his 
stores  ;  and,  as  his  position  had  now  become  very 
critical,  he  hastened  northwards  to  join  Labienus  ■ 
in  the  country  of  the  Senones.  By  rapid  marches  i 
he  eluded  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  crossed  the 
Ligeris  (Loire),  and  joined  Labienus  in  safety. 

The  revolt  of  the  Aedui  inspired  fresh  courage 
in  the  Gauls,  and  Vercingetorix  soon  found  himself 
at  the  head  of  a  much  larger  army  than  he  had 
hitherto  commanded.  Fearing  now  for  the  safety 
of  the  province,  Caesar  began  to  march  southwards  i 
through  the  country  of  the  Lingones  into  that  of 
the  Sequani.  The  Gauls  followed  him  in  vast 
numbers,  and  attacked  him  on  his  march.  After 
an  obstinate  engagement,  in  which  Caesar  is  said 
to  have  lost  his  sword,  the  Gallic  cavalry  were 
repulsed  by  the  German  horse  whom  Caesar  had 
procured  from  beyond  the  Rhine.  Thereupon, 
Vercingetorix  led  off  his  infantry,  and  retreated 
towards  Alesia  ( Alise  in  Burgundy,  between  Semur 
and  Dijon),  whither  he  was  pursued  by  Caesar. 
After  dismissing  his  cavalry,  Vercingetorix  shut 
himself  up  in  the  town,  which  was  considered  im¬ 
pregnable,  and  resolved  to  wait  for  succours  from  | 
his  countrymen.  Caesar  immediately  laid  siege  | 
to  the  place,  and  drew  lines  of  circumvallation  ; 
around  it.  The  Romans,  however,  were  in  their  t 
turn  soon  surrounded  by  a  vast  Gallic  army,  which  1 
had  assembled  to  raise  the  siege.  The  Roman , 
army  was  thus  placed  in  imminent  peril,  and  in  no  | 
instance  in  Caesar’s  whole  life  was  his  military 
genius  so  conspicuous.  He  was  between  two  great  i 
armies  :  Vercingetorix  had  70,000  men  in  Alesia,  i 
and  the  Gallic  army  without  consisted  of  between  i 
250,000  and  300,000  men.  Still,  he  would  i 
not  raise  the  siege.  He  prevented  Vercingetorix  ji 
from  breaking  through  the  lines,  entirely  routed  j 
the  Gallic  army  without,  and  finally  compelled  i 
Alesia  to  surrender.  Vercingetorix  himself  thusi  j 
fell  into  his  hands.  The  fall  of  Alesia  was  followed  | 
by  the  submission  of  the  Aedui  and  Arverni.  Cae- 1 
sar  then  led  his  troops  into  winter-quarters,  and 
resolved  to  pass  the  winter  himself  at  Bibractey 
in  the  country  of  the  Aedui.  After  receiving  I 
Caesar’s  despatches,  the  senate  voted  him  a  public  i 
thanksgiving  of  twenty  days,  as  in  the  year  55. 
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The  victories  of  the  preceding  year  had  deter¬ 
mined  the  fate  of  Gaul ;  but  many  states  still  re¬ 
mained  in  arms,  and  entered  into  fresh  conspiracies 
during  the  winter.  The  next  year,  B.  c.  51,  Cae¬ 
sar’s  eighth  campaign  in  Gaul,  was  occupied  in  the 
reduction  of  these  states,  into  the  particulars  of 
which  we  need  not  enter.  It  is  sufficient  to  say, 
that  he  conquered  in  succession  the  Carnutes,  the 
Bellovaci,  and  the  Armoric  states  in  western  Gaul, 
took  Uxellodunum,  a  town  of  the  Cadurci  (Cahors), 
and  closed  the  campaign  by  the  reduction  of 
Aquitania.  He  then  led  his  troops  into  winter- 
quarters,  and  passed  the  winter  at  Nemetocenna  in 
Belgium.  He  here  employed  himself  in  the  pacifi- 
i  cation  of  Gaul ;  and,  as  he  already  saw  that  his 
presence  would  soon  be  necessary  in  Italy,  he  was 
|  anxious  to  remove  all  causes  for  future  wars.  He 
j  accordingly  imposed  no  new  taxes,  treated  the 
states  with  honour  and  respect,  and  bestowed  great 
presents  upon  the  chiefs.  The  experience  of  the 
last  two  years  had  taught  the  Gauls  that  they  had 
no  hope  of  contending  successfully  against  Caesar ; 
and  as  he  now  treated  them  with  mildness,  they 
were  the  more  readily  induced  to  submit  patiently 
i  to  the  Roman  yoke.  Having  thus  completed  the 
pacification  of  Gaul,  Caesar  found  that  he  could 
;  leave  his  army  in  the  spring  of  b.  c.  50,  and  there¬ 
fore,  contrary  to  his  usual  practice,  repaired  at  the 
end  of  the  winter  to  Cisalpine  Gaul. 

While  Caesar  had  thus  been  actively  engaged 
in  Gaul  during  the  last  two  years,  affairs  at  Rome 
had  taken  a  turn,  which  threatened  a  speedy  rup¬ 
ture  between  him  and  Pompey.  The  death  of 
Crassus  in  the  Parthian  war  in  b.  c.  53  had  left 
Caesar  and  Pompey  alone  at  the  head  of  the  state. 
Pompey  had  been  the  chief  instrument  in  raising 
Caesar  to  power  in  order  to  serve  his  own  ends, 
and  never  seems  to  have  supposed  it  possible 
that  the  conqueror  of  Mithridates  could  be  thrown 
into  the  shade  by  any  man  in  the  world.  This, 
however,  now  began  to  be  the  case  ;  Caesar’s  bril¬ 
liant  victories  in  Gaul  were  in  every  body’s 
mouth  ;  and  Pompey  saw  with  ill-disguised 
mortification  that  he  was  becoming  the  second 
person  in  the  state.  Though  this  did  not  lead 
him  to  break  with  Caesar  at  once,  it  made  him 
anxious  to  increase  his  power  and  influence, 
and  he  had  therefore  resolved  as  early  as  b.  c.  53 
io  obtain,  if  possible,  the  dictatorship.  He  ac¬ 
cordingly  used  no  effort  to  put  an  end  to  the  dis¬ 
turbances  at  Rome  between  Milo  and  Clodius  in 
that  year,  in  hopes  that  all  parties  would  be 
willing  to  accede  to  his  wishes  in  order  to  restore 
peace  to  the  city.  These  disturbances  broke  out 
into  perfect  anarchy  on  the  death  of  Clodius  at 
the  beginning  of  the  following  year,  b.  c.  52,  and 
led  to  the  appointment  of  Pompey  as  sole  consul 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  senate.  This,  it  is  true, 
did  not  entirely  meet  Pompey’s  wishes,  yet  it  was 
the  first  step  which  the  aristocracy  had  taken  to 
gratify  Pompey,  and  it  paved  the  way  for  a  recon¬ 
ciliation  with  them.  The  acts  of  Pompey’s  consul¬ 
ship,  which  were  all  directed  to  the  increase  of  his 
power,  belong  to  Pompey’s  life ;  it  is  sufficient 
to  mention  here,  that  among  other  things  he  ob¬ 
tained  the  prolongation  of  his  government  in  Spain 
for  five  years  more ;  and  as  he  was  not  yet  pre¬ 
pared  to  break  entirely  with  Caesar,  he  allowed 
some  of  the  tribunes  to  carry  a  law  exempting 
Caesar  from  the  necessity  of  coming  to  Rome  to 
become  a  candidate  for  the  consulship.  The  ten 
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years  of  Caesar’s  government  would  expire  at  the 
end  of  b.  c.  49,  and  he  was  therefore  resolved  to 
obtain  the  consulship  for  b.  c.  48,  for  otherwise  he 
would  become  a  private  man. 

In  the  following  year,  b.  c.  51,  Pompey  entered 
into  still  closer  connexions  with  the  aristocracy, 
but  at  the  same  time  was  not  willing  to  support  all 
the  violent  measures  of  the  consul  M.  Claudius 
Marcellus,  who  proposed  to  send  a  successor  to  Cae¬ 
sar,  on  the  plea  that  the  Avar  in  Gaul  was  finished, 
and  to  deprive  him  of  the  privilege  of  becoming  a  can¬ 
didate  for  the  consulship  in  his  absence.  At  length 
a  decree  of  the  senate  was  passed,  that  the  consuls 
of  the  succeeding  year,  B.  c.  50,  should  on  the 
first  of  March  consult  the  senate  respecting  the 
disposal  of  the  consular  provinces,  by  which  time 
it  was  hoped  that  Pompey  would  be  prepared  to 
take  decisive  measures  against  Caesar.  The  con¬ 
suls  for  the  next  year,  B.  c.  50,  L.  Aemilius  Paul- 
lus  and  C.  Claudius  Marcellus,  and  the  powerful 
tribune  C.  Curio,  were  all  reckoned  devoted  parti- 
zans  of  Pompey  and  the  senate.  Caesar,  however, 
gained  over  Paullus  and  Curio  by  large  bribes,  and 
with  an  unsparing  hand  distributed  immense  sums 
of  money  among  the  leading  men  of  Rome.  Thus 
this  year  passed  by  without  the  senate  coming  to 
any  decision.  The  great  fear  Avhich  Pompey  and 
the  senate  entertained  was,  that  Caesar  should  be 
elected  consul  while  he  was  still  at  the  head  of  his 
army,  and  it  was  therefore  proposed  in  the  senate 
by  the  consul  C.  Marcellus,  that  Caesar  should  lay 
down  his  command  by  the  13th  of  November. 
This  it  could  not  be  expected  that  Caesar  would  do  ; 
his  proconsulate  had  upwards  of  another  year  to 
run  ;  and  if  he  had  come  to  Rome  as  a  private  man 
to  sue  for  the  consulship,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  his  life  would  have  been  sacrificed.  Cato  had 
declared  that  he  would  bring  Caesar  to  trial  as 
soon  as  he  laid  doivn  his  command  ;  but  the  trial 
would  have  been  only  a  mockery,  for  Pompey  was 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city  at  the  head  of  an 
army,  and  would  have  overawed  the  judges  by  his 
soldiery  as  at  Milo’s  trial.  The  tribune  Curio 
consequently  interposed  his  veto  upon  the  proposi¬ 
tion  of  Marcellus.  Meantime  Caesar  had  come 
into  Cisalpine  Gaul  in  the  spring  of  b.  c.  50,  as  al¬ 
ready  mentioned.  Here  he  was  received  by  the 
municipal  toAvns  and  colonies  with  the  greatest 
marks  of  respect  and  affection;  and  after  remain¬ 
ing  there  a  short  time,  he  returned  to  Transal¬ 
pine  Gaul  and  held  a  review  of  his  Avhole  army, 
which  he  had  so  long  led  to  victory.  Anxious  to 
diminish  the  number  of  his  troops,  the  senate  had, 
under  pretext  of  a  war  with  the  Parthians,  ordered 
that  Pompey  and  Caesar  should  each  furnish  a 
legion  to  be  sent  into  the  East.  The  legion  which 
Pompey  intended  to  devote  to  this  service  was  the 
one  he  had  lent  to  Caesar  in  B.  c.  53,  and  which 
he  now  accordingly  demanded  back  ;  and  although 
Caesar  saw  that  he  should  thus  be  deprived  of  two 
legions,  Avhich  would  probably  be  employed  against 
himself,  he  did  not  think  it  advisable  to  break  with 
the  senate  on  this  point,  and  felt  that  he  was  suffi¬ 
ciently  strong  to  spare  even  two  legions.  He  accord¬ 
ingly  sent  them  to  the  senate,  after  bestowing  libe¬ 
ral  presents  upon  each  soldier.  Upon  their  arrival 
in  Italy,  they  were  not,  as  Caesar  had  anticipated, 
sent  to  the  East,  but  were  ordered  to  pass  the 
winter  at  Capua.  After  this  Caesar  stationed  his 
remaining  eight  legions  in  winter-quarters,  four  in 
Belgium  and  four  among  the  Aedui,  and  then  re- 
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paired  to  Cisalpine  Gaul.  He  took  up  his  quar¬ 
ters  at  Ravenna,  the  last  town  in  his  province 
hordering  upon  Italy,  and  there  met  C.  Curio,  who 
informed  him  more  particularly  of  the  state  of 
affairs  at  Rome. 

Though  war  seemed  inevitable,  Caesar  still  shew¬ 
ed  himself  willing  to  enter  into  negotiations  with 
the  aristocracy,  and  accordingly  sent  Curio  with  a 
letter  addressed  to  the  senate,  in  which  he  ex¬ 
pressed  his  readiness  to  resign  his  command  if 
Pompey  would  do  the  same,  but  intimated  that 
he  would  continue  to  hold  it  if  Pompey  did  not 
accede  to  his  offer.  Curio  arrived  at  Rome  on 
the  first  of  January,  b.  c.  49,  the  day  on  which 
the  new  consuls  L.  Cornelius  Lentulus  and  C. 
Claudius  Marcellus  entered  upon  their  office.  It 
was  with  great  difficulty  that  the  tribunes  M. 
Antonius  and  Q.  Cassius  Longinus  forced  the  se¬ 
nate  to  allow  the  letter  to  be  read,  but  they  could 
not  prevail  upon  the  house  to  take  the  subject  of  it 
into  deliberation  and  come  to  a  vote  upon  it.  The 
consuls,  however,  brought  before  the  house  the  state 
of  the  republic  in  general ;  and  after  a  violent  de¬ 
bate  the  motion  of  Scipio,  Pompey’s  father-in-law, 
was  carried,  “  that  Caesar  should  disband  his  army 
by  a  certain  day,  and  that  if  he  did  not  do  it  he 
should  be  regarded  as  an  enemy  of  the  state.” 
Upon  this  motion  the  tribunes  M.  Antonius  and 
Q.  Cassius  put  their  veto  ;  but  their  opposition  was 
set  at  naught.  Pompey  had  now  made  up  his 
mind  to  crush  Caesar,  if  possible,  and  accordingly 
the  more  violent  counsels  prevailed.  Antonius  and 
Cassius  were  ejected  from  the  senate-house,  and  on 
the  sixth  of  January  the  senate  passed  the  decree, 
which  was  tantamount  to  a  declaration  of  martial 
law,  that  the  consuls  and  other  magistrates  “  should 
provide  for  the  safety  of  the  state.”  Antonius  and 
Cassius  considering  their  lives  no  longer  safe,  fled 
from  the  city  in  disguise  to  Caesar’s  army,  and 
called  upon  him  to  protect  the  inviolable  persons  of 
the  tribunes.  War  was  now  declared.  The  senate 
entrusted  the  whole  management  of  it  to  Pompey, 
made  a  fresh  distribution  of  the  provinces,  divided 
the  whole  of  Italy  into  certain  districts,  the  defence 
of  each  of  which  was  to  be  entrusted  to  some  dis¬ 
tinguished  senator,  determined  that  fresh  levies  of 
troops  should  be  held,  and  voted  a  sum  of  money 
from  the  public  treasury  to  Pompey.  Pompey  had 
had  all  along  no  apprehensions  as  to  the  result  of 
a  war  ;  he  seems  to  have  regarded  it  as  scarcely 
possible  that  Caesar  should  ever  seriously  think  of 
marching  against  him  ;  his  great  fame,  he  thought, 
Avould  cause  a  multitude  of  troops  to  flock  around 
him  whenever  he  wished  them;  and  thus  in  his 
confidence  of  success,  he  had  neglected  all  means 
for  raising  an  army.  In  addition  to  this  he  had 
been  deceived  as  to  the  disposition  of  Caesar’s 
troops,  and  had  been  led  to  believe  that  they  were 
ready  to  desert  their  general  at  the  first  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Consequently,  when  the  war  broke  out, 
Pompey  had  scarcely  any  troops  except  the  two 
legions  which  he  had  obtained  from  Caesar,  and 
on  the  fidelity  of  which  he  could  by  no  means 
rely.  So  unpopular  too  was  the  senatorial  party 
in  Italy,  that  it  was  with  great  difficulty  they 
could  levy  troops,  and  when  levied,  they  took  the 
first  opportunity  of  passing  over  to  Caesar. 

As  soon  as  Caesar  learnt  the  last  resolution  of 
the  senate,  he  assembled  his  soldiers,  informed 
them  of  the  wrongs  he  had  sustained,  and  called 
upon  them  to  support  him.  Finding  them  quite 
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willing  to  follow  him,  he  crossed  the  Rubicon 
which  separated  his  province  from  Italy,  and  oc¬ 
cupied  Ariminum,  where  he  met  with  the  tri¬ 
bunes.  He  commenced  his  enterprise  with  only 
one  legion,  consisting  of  5000  foot  soldiers  and 
300  horse,  but  others  had  orders  to  follow  him 
from  Transalpine  Gaul,  and  he  was  well  aware  of 
the  importance  of  expedition,  that  the  enemy 
might  have  no  time  to  complete  their  prepara¬ 
tions.  Therefore,  though  it  was  the  middle  of 
winter,  he  pushed  on  with  the  utmost  rapidity, 
and  such  was  the  popularity  of  his  cause  in  Italy, 
that  city  after  city  opened  its  gates  to  him,  and 
his  march  was  like  a  triumphal  progress.  Arre- 
tium,  Pisaurum,  Fanum,  Ancona,  Iguvium,  and 
Auximum,  fell  into  his  hands.  These  successes 
caused  the  utmost  consternation  at  Rome ;  it  was 
reported  that  Caesar’s  cavalry  was  already  near 
the  gates  of  the  city ;  a  general  panic  seized  the 
senate,  and  they  fled  from  the  city  even  without 
taking  with  them  the  money  from  the  public 
treasury,  and  did  not  recover  their  courage  till 
they  had  got  as  far  south  as  Capua.  Caesar 
continued  his  victorious  march  through  Picenum 
till  he  came  to  Corfinium,  which  was  the  first  town 
that  offered  him  any  vigorous  resistance.  L.  Do- 
mitius  Ahenobarbus,  who  had  been  appointed 
Caesar’s  successor  in  Gaul,  had  thrown  himself 
into  Corfinium  with  a  strong  force  ;  but  as  Pompey 
did  not  come  to  his  assistance,  he  was  unable  to 
maintain  the  place,  and  fell  himself  into  Caesar’s 
hands,  together  with  several  other  senators  and 
distinguished  men.  Caesar,  with  the  same  cle¬ 
mency  which  he  displayed  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  civil  Avar,  dismissed  them  all  uninjured,  and 
hastened  in  pursuit  of  Pompey,  who  had  now  re¬ 
solved  to  abandon  Italy  and  Avas  accordingly  has¬ 
tening  on  to  Brundisium,  intending  from  thence 
to  sail  to  Greece.  Pompey  reached  Brundisium 
before  Caesar,  but  had  not  sailed  when  the  latter 
arrived  before  the  town.  Caesar  straightway  laid 
siege  to  the  place,  but  Pompey  abandoned  it  on 
the  17  th  of  March  and  embarked  for  Greece. 
Caesar  Avas  unable  to  follow  Pompey  for  want  of 
ships,  and  therefore  determined  to  march  against 
Afranius  and  Petreius,  Pompey’s  legates  in  Spain, 
who  possessed  a  powerful  army  in  that  country.  He 
accordingly  marched  back  from  Brundisium  and 
repaired  to  Rome,  haA'ing  thus  in  three  months 
become  the  supreme  master  of  the  whole  of  Italy. 

After  remaining  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome 
for  a  short  time,  he  set  out  for  Spain,  having  left 
M.  Lepidus  in  charge  of  the  city  and  M.  Antonius 
in  command  of  the  troops  in  Italy.  He  sent 
Curio  to  drive  Cato  out  of  Sicily,  Q.  Valerius  to 
take  possession  of  Sardinia,  and  C.  Antonius  to 
occupy  Illyricum.  Curio  and  Valerius  obtained 
possession  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia  Avithout  opposi¬ 
tion  ;  and  Curio  then  passed  over  into  Africa, 
Avhich  Avas  in  possession  of  the  Pompeian  party. 
Here,  however,  he  met  Avith  strong  opposition,  and 
at  length  was  defeated  and  lost  his  life  in  a  battle 
with  Juba,  king  of  Mauritania,  who  supported 
P.  Atius  Varus,  the  Pompeian  commander.  C- 
Antonius  also  met  Avith  bad  success  in  Ulyn- 
cum,  for  his  army  Avas  defeated  and  he  himself 
taken  prisoner.  These  events,  hoAvever,  hap¬ 
pened  at  a  later  period  in  this  year;  and  these 
disasters  were  more  than  counterbalanced  by  Cae¬ 
sar’s  victories  in  the  meantime  in  Spain.  Caesar 
left  Rome  about  the  middle  of  April,  and  on  his 
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!  arrival  in  Gaul  found,  that  Massilia  refused  to 
!  submit  to  him.  He  forthwith  laid  siege  to  the 
i  place,  but  unable  to  take  it  immediately,  he  left 
C.  Trebonius  and  D.  Brutus  with  part  of  his  troops 
to  prosecute  the  siege,  and  continued  his  march  to 
i  Spain.  In  this  country  Pompey  had  seven 
I  legions,  three  under  the  command  of  L.  Afranius 
in  the  nearer  province,  two  under  M.  Petreius  in 
i  the  further,  and  two  under  M.  Terentius  Varro 
i  also  in  the  latter  province  west  of  the  Anas 
I  (Guadiana).  Varro  remained  in  the  west ;  but 
!  Afranius  and  Petreius  on  the  approach  of  Caesar 
f  united  their  forces,  and  took  up  a  strong  position 
near  the  town  of  Ilerda  (Lerida  in  Catalonia)  on 
i  the  right  bank  of  the  Sicoris  (Segre).  Into  the 
details  of  this  campaign  we  cannot  enter.  It  is 
sufficient  to  state,  that,  after  experiencing  great 
I  difficulties  at  first  and  some  reverses,  Caesar  at 
|  length  reduced  Afranius  and  Petreius  to  such 
I  difficulties  that  they  were  obliged  to  surrender. 

They  themselves  were  dismissed  uninjured,  part  of 
i  their  troops  disbanded,  and  the  remainder  incorpo- 
I  rated  among  Caesar’s  troops.  Caesar  then  pro- 
i  ceeded  to  march  against  Varro ;  but  after  the 
;  victory  over  Afranius  and  Petreius,  there  was  no 
i  army  in  Spain  capable  of  resisting  the  conqueror, 
and  Varro  accordingly  surrendered  to  Caesar  when 
i  the  latter  arrived  at  Corduba  (Cordova).  Having 
i  thus  subdued  all  Spain,  which  had  engaged  him 
only  forty  days,  he  returned  to  Gaul.  Massilia  had 
not  yet  yielded,  but  the  siege  had  been  prosecuted 
with  so  much  vigour,  that  the  inhabitants  were 
compelled  to  surrender  the  town  soon  after  his 
arrival  before  the  walls. 

While  Caesar  was  before  Massilia,  he  received 
:  intelligence  that  he  had  been  appointed  dictator 
by  the  praetor  M.  Lepidus,  who  had  been  em- 
1  powered  to  do  so  by  a  law  passed  for  the  purpose, 
i  This  appointment,  which  was  of  course  made  in 
i  accordance  with  Caesar’s  wishes,  was  contrary  to 
all  precedent ;  for  a  praetor  had  not  the  power  of 
i  nominating  a  dictator,  and  the  senate  was  entirely 
I  passed  over:  but  it  is  idle  to  talk  of  established 
i  forms  under  such  circumstances ;  it  was  necessary 
that  there  should  be  a  higher  magistrate  than 
praetor  to  hold  the  comitia  for  the  election  of 
the  consuls ;  and  Caesar  wished  to  enter  Rome 
invested  with  some  high  official  power,  which 
he  could  not  do  so  long  as  he  was  merely  pro- 
consul.  Accordingly,  as  soon  as  Massilia  sur¬ 
rendered,  Caesar  hastened  to  Rome  and  entered 
upon  his  dictatorship,  but  laid  it  down  again  at 
the  end  of  eleven  days  after  holding  the  consular 
comitia,  in  which  he  himself  and  P.  Servilius  Vatia 
Isauricus  were  elected  consuls  for  the  next  year. 
But  during  these  eleven  days  he  caused  some  very 
important  laws  to  be  passed.  The  first,  which  was 
intended  to  relieve  debtors,  but  at  the  same  time 
protect  to  a  great  extent  the  rights  of  creditors, 
was  in  the  present  state  of  affairs  a  most  salutary 
measure.  (For  the  provisions  of  this  lex,  see 
Did.  of  Ant.  s.  v.  Julia  Leoc  de  Foenore.)  He  next 
obtained  the  reversal  of  the  sentences  which  had 
been  pronounced  against  various  persons  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  laws  passed  in  Pompey’s  last 
consulship ;  he  also  obtained  the  recall  of  several 
other  exiles  ;  he  further  restored  the  descendants 
of  those  who  had  been  proscribed  by  Sulla  to  the 
enjoyment  of  their  rights,  and  rewarded  the  Trans- 
padani  by  the  citizenship  for  their  faithful  support 
of  his  cause. 
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After  laying  down  the  dictatorship,  Caesar  went 
in  December  to  Brundisium,  where  he  had  pre¬ 
viously  ordered  his  troops  to  assemble.  He  had 
lost  many  men  in  the  long  march  from  Spain,  and 
also  from  sickness  arising  from  their  passing  the 
autumn  in  the  south  of  Italy,  Pompey  had  not 
been  idle  during  the  summer,  and  had  employed  his 
time  in  raising  a  large  army  in  Greece,  Egypt,  and 
the  East,  the  scene  of  his  former  glory.  He  thus 
collected  an  army  consisting  of  nine  legions  of  Ro¬ 
man  citizens,  and  an  auxiliary  force  of  cavalry  and 
infantry;  and,  though  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  its 
exact  strength,  as  we  do  not  know  the  number  of 
men  which  each  legion  contained,  it  was  decidedly 
greater  than  the  army  which  Caesar  had  assembled 
at  Brundisium.  His  fleet  entirely  commanded  the 
sea,  and  so  small  was  the  number  of  Caesar’s  ships, 
that  it  seemed  impossible  that  he  should  venture 
to  cross  the  sea  in  face  of  Pompey’s  superior  fleet. 
This  circumstance,  and  also  the  time  of  the  year 
caused  M.Bibulus,  the  commander  of  Pompey’s  fleet, 
to  relax  in  his  guard  ;  and  thus  when  Caesar  set  sail 
from  Brundisium,  on  the  4th  of  January,  he  arrived 
the  next  day  in  safety  on  the  coast  of  Epeirus.  In 
consequence,  however,  of  the  small  number  of  his 
ships,  Caesar  was  able  to  carry  over  only  seven  le¬ 
gions,  which,  for  the  causes  previously  mentioned, 
had  been  so  thinned  as  to  amount  only  to  15,000  foot 
and  500  horse.  After  landing  this  force,  he  sent  back 
his  ships  to  bring  over  the  remainder ;  but  part  of 
the  fleet  was  intercepted  in  its  return  by  M.  Bibulus, 
who  cruelly  put  all  the  crews  to  death  ;  and  the 
Pompeian  fleet  kept  up  such  a  strict  watch  along 
the  coast,  that  the  remainder  of  Caesar’s  army  was 
obliged  for  the  present  to  remain  at  Brundisium. 
Caesar  was  thus  in  a  critical  position,  in  the  midst 
of  the  enemy’s  country,  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  his 
army ;  but  he  knew  that  he  could  thoroughly  rely 
on  his  men,  and  therefore  immediately  commenced 
acting  on  the  offensive.  After  gaining  possession 
of  Oricum  and  Apollonia,  he  hastened  northwards, 
in  hopes  of  surprising  Dyrrhachium,  where  all 
Pompey’s  stores  were  deposited ;  but  Pompey,  by 
rapid  marches,  reached  this  town  before  him,  and 
both  armies  then  encamped  opposite  to  each  other, 
Pompey  on  the  right  and  Caesar  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  river  Apsus.  Caesar  was  at  length  joined 
by  the  remainder  of  his  troops,  which  were  brought 
over  from  Brundisium  with  great  difficulty  by  M. 
Antonius  and  Q.  F ufius  Calenus.  Pompey  mean¬ 
time  had  retired  to  some  high  ground  near  Dyr¬ 
rhachium,  and  as  he  would  not  venture  a  battle 
with  Caesar’s  veterans,  Caesar  began  to  blockade 
him  in  his  position,  and  to  erect  lines  of  circum- 
vallation  of  an  extraordinary  extent ;  but  when 
these  were  nearly  completed,  Pompey  forced  a 
passage  through  Caesar’s  lines,  and  drove  back 
his  legions  with  considerable  loss.  Caesar  thus 
found  himself  compelled  to  retreat  from  his 
present  position,  and  accordingly  commenced  his 
march  for  Thessaly,  pursued  by  Pompey’s  army, 
which  was  not  however  able  to  come  up  with  him. 
Pompey’s  plan  of  avoiding  a  general  engagement 
with  Caesar’s  veterans  till  he  could  place  more 
reliance  upon  his  own  troops,  was  undoubtedly  a 
wise  one,  and  had  been  hitherto  crowned  with 
success ;  but  his  victory  at  Dyrrhachium  and  the 
retreat  of  the  enemy  inspired  him  with  more  confi¬ 
dence,  and  induced  him  to  give  heed  to  those  of 
his  officers  who  recommended  him  to  bring  the 
contest  to  an  issue  by  an  immediate  battle.  Ac- 
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cordingly,  when  Pompey  came  up  with  Caesar, 
who  was  encamped  on  the  plains  of  Pharsalus  or 
Pharsalia,  in  Thessaly,  he  offered  him  battle,  which 
was  readily  accepted  by  Caesar.  Their  numbers 
were  very  unequal  :  Pompey  had  45,000  foot- 
soldiers  and  7000  horse,  Caesar  22,000  foot-soldiers 
and  1000  horse.  The  battle,  which  was  fought  on 
the  9th  of  August,  B.  c.  48,  according  to  the  old 
calendar,  ended  in  the  total  defeat  of  Pompey’s 
army.  Pompey  fled  to  the  court  of  Egypt,  pursued 
by  Caesar,  but  was  murdered  there  before  the 
latter  arrived  in  the  country.  [Pompeius.] 

The  battle  of  Pharsalia  decided  the  fate  of  the 
republic.  When  news  of  it  reached  Rome,  various 
laws  were  passed,  which  conferred  in  fact  supreme 
power  upon  Caesar.  Though  absent,  he  was  no¬ 
minated  dictator  a  second  time,  and  that  not  for 
six  months  or  a  shorter  time,  but  for  a  whole  year. 
He  appointed  M.  Antonius  his  master  of  the  horse, 
and  entered  upon  the  office  in  September  of  this 
year  (b.  c.  48),  so  that  the  commencement  and 
termination  of  his  dictatorship  and  consulship  did 
not  coincide,  as  some  modern  writers  have  repre¬ 
sented.  He  was  also  nominated  to  the  consulship 
for  the  next  five  years,  but  this  privilege  he  did 
not  avail  himself  of;  he  was  invested,  moreover, 
with  the  tribunicial  power  for  life,  and  with  the 
rffiht  of  holding  all  the  comitia  for  the  election  of 
the  magistrates,  with  the  exception  of  those  for 
the  choice  of  the  plebeian  tribunes  ;  and  it  was  for 
this  reason  that  no  magistrates  except  the  tribunes 
of  the  plebs  were  elected  for  the  next  year,  as 
Caesar  did  not  return  to  Rome  till  September  in 
B.  c.  47. 

Caesar  went  to  Egypt,  as  we  have  already  said, 
in  pursuit  of  Pompey,  and  upon  his  arrival  there, 
he  became  involved  in  a  war,  which  detained  him 
several  months,  and  gave  the  remains  of  the  Pom¬ 
peian  party  time  to  rally  and  to  make  fresh  prepa¬ 
rations  for  continuing  the  war.  The  war  in  Egypt, 
usually  called  the  Alexandrine  war,  arose  from 
Caesar’s  resolving  to  settle  the  disputes  respect¬ 
ing  the  succession  to  the  kingdom.  Caesar  de¬ 
termined  that  Cleopatra,  whose  fascinations  com¬ 
pletely  won  his  heart,  and  her  elder  brother  Ptole¬ 
my  should  reign  in  common ;  but  as  this  decision 
was  opposed  by  the  guardians  of  the  young  king, 
a  war  broke  out  between  them  and  Caesar,  in 
which  he  was  for  some  time  exposed  to  great  dan¬ 
ger  on  account  of  the  small  number  of  his  forces. 
But,  having  received  reinforcements,  he  finally 
prevailed,  and  placed  Cleopatra  and  her  younger 
brother  on  the  throne,  as  the  elder  had  perished  in 
the  course  of  the  contest.  It  was  soon  after  this, 
that  Cleopatra  had  a  son  by  Caesar.  [Caesarion; 
Cleopatra.] 

After  bringing  the  Alexandrine  Avar  to  a  close, 
in  the  latter  end  of  March,  B.  c.  47,  Caesar  marched 
through  Syria  into  Pontus  in  order  to  attack  Phar- 
naces,  the  son  of  the  celebrated  Mithridates,  Avho 
had  defeated  Cn.  Domitius  Calvinus,  one  of  Caesar’s 
legates.  This  war,  however,  did  not  detain  him 
long  ;  for  Pharnaces,  venturing  to  come  to  an  open 
battle  with  the  dictator,  was  utterly  defeated,  on 
the  2nd  of  August,  near  Zela.  He  thence  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  Rome,  settling  the  affairs  of  the  provinces 
in  the  way,  and  arrived  in  the  capital  in  Septem¬ 
ber.  As  the  year  of  his  dictatorship  was  nearly 
expiring,  he  caused  himself  to  be  appointed  to  the 
dignity  again  for  a  year,  and  he  nominated 
M.  Aemilius  Lepidus  his  master  of  the  horse. 
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His  third  dictatorship  consequently  begins  before 
the  termination  of  the  year  47.  The  property 
of  Pompey  and  of  several  others  of  the  aristo¬ 
cracy  was  now  confiscated  and  sold  by  public 
auction.  That  he  might  the  more  easily  re¬ 
ward  his  own  friends,  the  dictator  increased  the 
number  of  praetors  and  of  the  members  of  the 
priestly  colleges,  and  also  introduced  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  his  partizans  into  the  senate.  For  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  this  year  he  eleA-ated  Q.  Fufius  Calenus 
and  P.  Vatinius  to  the  consulship,  but  he  caused 
himself  and  his  master  of  the  horse,  M.  Aemilius 
Lepidus  to  be  elected  consuls  for  the  next  year.  It 
Avas  during  this  time  that  he  quelled  a  formidable 
mutiny  of  his  troops  which  had  broken  out  in 
Campania. 

Caesar  did  not  remain  in  Rome  more  than  tAvo 
or  three  months.  With  his  usual  activity  and 
energy,  he  set  out  to  Africa  before  the  end  of  the 
year  (b.  c.  47 ),  in  order  to  carry  on  the  war  against 
Scipio  and  Cato,  who  had  collected  a  large  army 
in  that  country.  Their  forces  Avere  far  greater 
than  Caesar  could  bring  against  them  at  present ; 
but  he  Avas  well  aware  of  the  advantage  which 
a  general  has  in  acting  on  the  offensive,  and 
had  too  much  reliance  on  his  own  genius  to  be 
alarmed  by  mere  disparity  of  numbers.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  campaign,  however,  Caesar 
was  in  considerable  difficulties ;  but,  having  been 
joined  by  some  of  his  other  legions,  he  was  able  to 
prosecute  the  campaign  Avith  more  vigour,  and  finally 
brought  it  to  a  close  by  the  battle  of  Thapsus,  on 
the  6th  of  April,  B.  c.  46,  in  which  the  Pompeian 
army  was  completely  defeated.  Cato,  finding  him¬ 
self  unable  to  defend  Utica,  put  an  end  to  his  own 
life.  The  other  toAvns  in  Africa  submitted  to  the 
conqueror,  and  Caesar  was  thus  able  to  be  in  Rome 
again  by  the  latter  end  of  July,  according  to  the 
old  calendar. 

Caesar  \vras  noAV  the  undisputed  master  of  the 
Roman  world.  As  he  dreAV  near  to  Rome,  great 
apprehensions  were  entertained  by  his  enemies 
lest,  notwithstanding  his  former  clemency,  he  should 
imitate  Marius  and  Sulla,  and  proscribe  all  his 
opponents.  But  these  fears  Avere  perfectly  ground¬ 
less.  A  love  of  cruelty  Avas  no  part  of  Caesar’s 
nature ;  and,  with  a  magnanimity  which  victors 
rarely  sheAv,  and  least  of  all  those  in  civil  wars,  he 
freely  forgave  all  who  had  borne  arms  against  him, 
and  declared  that  he  should  make  no  difference 
between  Pompeians  and  Caesarians.  His  object 
was  noAV  to  allay  animosities,  and  to  secure  the 
lives  and  property  of  all  the  citizens  of  his  neAV 
kingdom.  As  soon  as  the  news  of  his  African  vic¬ 
tory  reached  Rome,  and  before  he  himself  arrived 
there,  a  public  thanksgiving  of  forty  days  Avas  de¬ 
creed  in  his  honour,  and  the  dictatorship  was  be- 
stoAved  upon  him  for  ten  years,  and  the  censorship, 
under  the  new  title  of  “Praefectus  Morum,”  for  i 
three  years.  Caesar  had  never  yet  enjoyed  a  tri¬ 
umph  ;  and,  as  he  had  noAV  no  further  enemies  to 
meet,  he  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  of  cele¬ 
brating  his  victories  in  Gaul,  Egypt,  Pontus,  and 
Africa  by  four  magnificent  triumphs.  None  of 
these,  however,  Avere  in  honour  of  his  successes  in  ; 
the  civil  Avar ;  and  consequently  his  African  tri¬ 
umph  was  to  commemorate  his  victory  over  Juba, 
and  not  over  Scipio  and  Cato.  These  triumphs  i 
Avere  followed  by  largesses  of  com  and  money  to  i 
the  people  and  the  soldiers,  by  public  banquets,  i 
and  all  sorts  of  entertainments.  Never  before  had  i 
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the  games  of  the  circus  and  the  amphitheatre  been 
celebrated  with  such  splendour;  for  Caesar  well 
knew  the  temper  of  the  Roman  populace,  and  that 
they  would  be  willing  enough  to  surrender  their 
so-called  liberties  if  they  were  well  fed  and  amused. 

Caesar  next  appears  in  the  character  of  a  legis¬ 
lator.  He  now  proceeded  to  correct  the  various 
evils  which  had  crept  into  the  state,  and  to  obtain 
the  enactment  of  several  laws  suitable  to  the  alter¬ 
ed  condition  of  the  commonwealth.  He  attempted 
by  severe  sumptuary  laws  to  restrain  the  extrava¬ 
gance  which  pervaded  all  classes  of  society.  In 
order  to  prevent  any  other  general  from  fol¬ 
lowing  his  own  career,  he  obtained  a  law  by 
which  no  one  was  to  be  allowed  to  hold  a  praeto¬ 
rian  province  for  longer  than  one  year,  or  a  consular 
i  for  more  than  two  years.  But  the  most  important 
of  his  changes  this  year  (b.  c.  46)  was  the  reforma¬ 
tion  of  the  calendar,  which  was  a  real  benefit  to 
i  his  country  and  the  civilized  world,  and  which  he 
accomplished  in  his  character  as  pontifex  maximus, 
with  the  assistance  of  Sosigenes,  the  Alexandrine  ma¬ 
thematician,  and  the  scribe  M.  Flavius,  though  he 
himself  also  was  well  acquainted  with  astronomy. 
The  regulation  of  the  Roman  calendar  had  always 
been  entrusted  to  the  college  of  pontiffs,  who  had 
ibeen  accustomed  to  lengthen  or  shorten  the  year  at 
itheir  pleasure  for  political  purposes  ;  and  the  confu¬ 
sion  had  at  length  become  so  great,  that  the  Roman 
;year  was  three  months  in  advance  of  the  real  time. 
To  remedy  this  serious  evil,  Caesar  added  90  days 
to  this  year,  and  thus  mfide  the  whole  year  consist 
of  445  days ;  and  he  guarded  against  a  repetition 
i  of  similar  errors  for  the  future  by  adapting  the  year 
do  the  sun’s  course.  {Did.  of  Ant.  s.v.  Calendarium .) 

In  the  midst  of  these  labours,  Caesar  was  inter¬ 
rupted  by  intelligence  of  a  formidable  insurrection 
which  had  broken  out  in  Spain,  where  the  remains  of 
the  Pompeian  party  had  again  collected  a  large 
army  under  the  command  of  Pompey’s  sons,  Cneius 
and  Sextus.  Having  been  previously  designated 
consul  and  dictator  for  the  following  year,  Caesar 
set  out  for  Spain  at  the  latter  end  of  b.  c.  46. 
With  his  usual  activity,  he  arrived  at  Obulco  near 
Corduba  in  twenty-seven  days  from  the  time  of 
his  leaving  Rome.  He  found  the  enemy  able  to 
offer  stronger  opposition  than  he  had  anticipated ; 
but  he  brought  the  war  to  a  close  by  the  battle  of 
Munda,  on  the  17th  of  March,  B.  c.  45,  in  which 
he  entirely  defeated  the  enemy.  It  was,  however, 
a  hard-fought  battle  :  Caesar’s  troops  were  at  first 
driven  back,  and  were  only  rallied  again  by  their 
general’s  exposing  his  own  person,  like  a  common 
soldier,  in  the  front  line  of  the  battle.  Cn.  Pom- 
peius  was  killed  shortly  afterwards,  but  Sextus 
made  good  his  escape.  The  settlement  of  the 
affairs  in  Spain  detained  Caesar  in  the  province 
some  months  longer,  and  he  consequently  did  not 
reach  Rome  till  September.  He  entered  the  city 
at  the  beginning  of  October  in  triumph  on  account 
of  his  victories  in  Spain,  although  the  victory  had 
been  gained  over  Roman  citizens,  and  he  also  al¬ 
lowed  triumphs  to  his  legates  Fabius  Maximus  and 
Q.  Pedius.  The  senate  received  him  with  the  most 
servile  flattery.  They  had  in  his  absence  voted  a 
public  thanksgiving  of  fifty  days  on  account  of  his 
1  vlctory  in  Spain,  and  various  other  honorary  de- 
i  trees,  and  they  now  vied  with  each  other  in  paying 
1  every  species  of  adulation  and  homage.  He 
was  to  wear,  on  all  public  occasions,  the  triumphal 
robe  ;  he  was  to  receive  the  title  of  “  Father  of  his 


country statues  of  him  were  to  be  placed  in  all 
the  temples ;  his  portrait  was  to  be  struck  on  coins; 
the  month  of  Quintilis  was  to  receive  the  name  of 
Julius  in  his  honour,  and  he  was  to  be  raised  to  a 
rank  among  the  gods.  But  there  were  still  more 
important  decrees  than  these,  which  were  intended 
to  legalise  his  power  and  confer  upon  him  the  whole 
government  of  the  Roman  world.  He  received  the 
title  of  imperator  for  life  ;  he  was  nominated  consul 
for  the  next  ten  years,  and  both  dictator  and  prae- 
fectus  morum  for  life ;  his  person  was  declared 
sacred ;  a  guard  of  senators  and  knights  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  protect  him,  and  the  whole  senate  took 
an  oath  to  watch  over  his  safety. 

If  we  now  look  at  the  way  in  which  Caesar  ex¬ 
erted  his  sovereign  power,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
he  used  it  in  the  main  for  the  good  of  his  country. 
He  still  pursued  his  former  merciful  course  :  no 
proscriptions  or  executions  took  place  ;  and  he  began 
to  revolve  vast  schemes  for  the  benefit  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  world.  He  was  at  the  same  time  obliged  to 
reward  his  followers,  and  for  that  reason  he  greatly 
increased  the  number  of  senators,  augmented  the 
number  of  public  magistrates,  so  that  there  were  to 
be  sixteen  praetors,  forty  quaestors,  and  six  aediles, 
and  he  added  new  members  to  the  priestly  colleges. 
Among  his  other  plans  of  internal  improvement,  he 
proposed  to  frame  a  digest  of  all  the  Roman  laws, 
to  establish  public  libraries,  to  drain  the  Pomptine 
marshes,  to  enlarge  the  harbour  of  Ostia,  and  to 
dig  a  canal  through  the  isthmus  of  Corinth.  To 
protect  the  boundaries  of  the  Roman  empire,  he 
meditated  expeditions  against  the  Parthians  and 
the  barbarous  tribes  on  the  Danube,  and  had  already 
begun  to  make  preparations  for  his  departure  to 
the  East.  In  the  midst  of  these  vast  projects  he 
entered  upon  the  last  year  of  his  life,  B.  c.  44,  and 
his  fifth  consulship  and  dictatorship.  He  had 
made  M.  Antony  his  colleague  in  the  consulship, 
and  M.  Lepidus  the  master  of  the  horse.  Caesar 
had  for  some  time  past  resolved  to  preserve  the 
supreme  power  in  his  family;  and,  as  he  had  no 
legitimate  children,  had  fixed  upon  his  great- 
nephew  Octavius  (afterwards  the  emperor  Augustus) 
as  his  successor.  Possessing  royal  power,  he  now 
wished  to  obtain  the  title  of  king,  which  he  might 
hand  down  to  his  successor  on  the  throne,  and 
accordingly  got  his  colleague  Antony  to  offer  him 
the  diadem  in  public  on  the  festival  of  the  Lu- 
percalia  (the  15th  of  February);  but,  seeing  that 
the  proposition  was  not  favourably  received  by 
the  people,  he  resolved  to  decline  it  for  the  pre¬ 
sent.  Caesar’s  wish  for  the  title  of  king  must 
not  be  regarded  as  merely  a  desire  to  obtain  an 
empty  honour,  the  reality  of  which  he  already  pos¬ 
sessed.  Had  he  obtained  it,  and  been  able  to  be¬ 
queath  it  to  his  successor,  he  would  have  saved  the 
state  from  many  of  the  evils  which  subsequently 
arose  from  the  anomalous  constitution  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  empire  as  it  was  finally  established  by  Au¬ 
gustus.  The  state  would  then  have  become  an 
hereditary  and  not  an  elective  monarchy,  and 
would  not  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  an  insolent 
and  rapacious  soldiery. 

Meantime,  the  conspiracy  against  Caesar’s  life 
had  been  already  formed  as  early  as  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  year.  It  had  been  set  afoot  by 
Cassius,  a  personal  enemy  of  Caesar’s,  and  there 
were  more  than  sixty  persons  privy  to  it.  Per¬ 
sonal  hatred  alone  seems  to  have  been  the  motive 
of  Cassius,  and  probably  of  several  others.  Many 
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of  them  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the  war  against 
Caesar,  and  had  not  only  been  forgiven  by  him, 
but  raised  to  offices  of  rank  and  honour ;  but  for¬ 
giveness  by  an  enemy,  instead  of  exciting  gratitude, 
only  renders  the  benefactor  still  more  hateful  to 
men  of  low  and  base  minds.  They  pretended  that 
their  object  was  to  restore  liberty  to  the  state,  and 
some,  perhaps  M.  Brutus  among  the  rest,  believed 
that  they  should  be  doing  good  service  to  their 
country  by  the  assassination  of  its  ruler.  But  the 
majority  were  undoubtedly  actuated  by  the  mere 
motive  of  restoring  their  own  party  to  power: 
every  open  attempt  to  crush  their  enemy  had  failed, 
and  they  had  now  recourse  to  assassination  as  the 
only  means  of  accomplishing  their  object.  Their 
project  was  nearly  discovered ;  but  Caesar  disre¬ 
garded  the  warnings  that  had  been  given  him,  and 
fell  by  the  daggers  of  his  assassins  in  the  senate- 
house,  on  the  ides,  or  fifteenth,  of  March,  b.  c.  44. 
Caesar’s  death  was  undoubtedly  a  loss  not  only  for 
the  Roman  people,  but  the  whole  civilized  world. 
The  republic  was  utterly  lost ;  it  could  not  have 
been  restored  ;  and  if  there  had  been  any  possibi¬ 
lity  of  establishing  it  again,  it  would  have  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  a  profligate  aristocracy,  which 
would  only  have  sought  its  own  aggrandizement  upon 
the  ruins  of  its  country.  Now  the  Roman  world  was 
called  to  go  through  many  years  of  disorder  and 
bloodshed,  till  it  rested  again  under  the  supremacy 
of  Augustus,  who  had  neither  the  talents,  the 
power,  nor  the  inclination  to  carry  into  effect  the 
vast  and  salutary  plans  of  his  uncle.  When  we 
recollect  the  latter  years  of  the  Roman  republic, 
the  depravity  and  corruption  of  the  ruling  class, 
the  scenes  of  anarchy  and  bloodshed  which  con¬ 
stantly  occurred  in  the  streets  of  the  capital,  it  is 
evident  that  the  last  days  of  the  republic  had  come, 
and  that  its  only  hope  of  peace  and  security  was 
under  the  strong  hand  of  military  power.  And 
fortunate  was  it  in  obtaining  a  ruler  so  mild  and 
so  beneficent  as  Caesar.  Pompey  was  not  naturally 
cruel,  but  he  was  weak  and  irresolute,  and  was 
surrounded  by  men  who  would  have  forced  him 
into  the  most  violent  and  sanguinary  acts,  if  his 
party  had  prevailed. 

Caesar  was  in  his  fifty-sixth  year  at  the  time  of 
his  death.  His  personal  appearance  was  noble  and 
commanding ;  he  was  tall  in  stature,  of  a  fair  com¬ 
plexion,  and  with  black  eyes  full  of  expression. 
He  never  wore  a  beard,  and  in  the  latter  part  of 
his  life  his  head  was  bald.  His  constitution  was 
originally  delicate,  and  he  was  twice  attacked  by 
epilepsy  while  transacting  public  business ;  but, 
by  constant  exercise  and  abstemious  living,  he  had 
acquired  strong  and  vigorous  health,  and  could  en¬ 
dure  almost  any  amount  of  exertion.  He  took 
great  pains  with  his  person,  and  was  considered  to 
be  effeminate  in  his  dress.  His  moral  character,  as 
far  as  the  connexion  of  the  sexes  goes,  was  as  low 
as  that  of  the  rest  of  the  Romans  of  his  age.  His 
intrigues  with  the  most  distinguished  Roman  la¬ 
dies  were  notorious,  and  he  was  equally  lavish  of 
his  favours  in  the  provinces. 

It  we  now  turn  to  the  intellectual  character  of 
Caesar,  we  see  that  he  was  gifted  by  nature  with 
the  most  various  talents,  and  was  distinguished  by 
the  most  extraordinary  genius  and  attainments  in 
the  most  diversified  pursuits.  He  was  at  one  and 
the  same  time  a  general,  a  statesman,  a  lawgiver, 
a  jurist,  an  orator,  a  poet,  an  historian,  a  philologer, 
a  mathematician  and  an  architect.  He  was  equally 


fitted  to  excel  in  all,  and  has  given  proofs  that  he 
would  have  surpassed  almost  all  other  men  in  any 
subject  to  which  he  devoted  the  energies  of  his 
extraordinary  mind.  Julius  Caesar  was  the  great¬ 
est  man  of  antiquity ;  and  this  fact  must  be  our 
apology  for  the  length  to  which  this  notice  has  ex¬ 
tended.  His  greatness  as  a  general  has  been  suffi¬ 
ciently  shewn  by  the  above  sketch ;  but  one  cir¬ 
cumstance,  which  has  been  generally  overlooked, 
places  his  genius  for  war  in  a  most  striking  light. 
Till  his  fortieth  year,  when  he  went  as  propraetor 
into  Spain,  Caesar  had  been  almost  entirely  en¬ 
gaged  in  civil  life.  He  had  served,  it  is  true,  in 
his  youth,  but  it  was  only  for  a  short  time,  and  in 
campaigns  of  secondary  importance  ;  he  had  never 
been  at  the  head  of  an  army,  and  his  whole  mili¬ 
tary  experience  must  have  been  of  the  most  limited 
kind.  Most  of  the  greatest  generals  in  the  history 
of  the  world  have  been  distinguished  at  an  early 
age  :  Alexander  the  Great,  Hannibal,  Frederick 
of  Prussia,  and  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  gained  some 
of  their  most  brilliant  victories  under  the  age  of 
thirty ;  but  Caesar  from  the  age  of  twenty-three 
to  forty  had  seen  nothing  of  war,  and,  notwith¬ 
standing,  appears  all  at  once  as  one  of  the  greatest 
generals  that  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

During  the  whole  of  his  busy  life  Caesar  found 
time  for  literary  pursuits,  and  always  took  pleasure 
in  the  society  and  conversation  of  men  of  learning. 
He  himself  was  the  author  of  many  works,  the 
majority  of  which  has  been  lost.  The  purity  of 
his  Latin  and  the  clearness  of  his  style  were  cele¬ 
brated  by  the  ancients  themselves,  and  are  con¬ 
spicuous  in  his  “  Commentarii,”  which  are  his 


only  works  that  have  come  down  to  us.  They 
relate  the  history  of  the  first  seven  years  of  the 
Gallic  war  in  seven  books,  and  the  history  of  the 
Civil  war  down  to  the  commencement  of  the  Alex¬ 
andrine  in  three  books.  In  them  Caesar  has  care¬ 
fully  avoided  all  rhetorical  embellishments  ;  he 
narrates  the  events  in  a  clear  unassuming  style, 
and  with  such  apparent  truthfulness  that  he  carries 
conviction  to  the  mind  of  the  reader.  They  seem 
to  have  been  composed  in  the  course  of  his  cam¬ 
paigns,  and  were  probably  worked  up  into  their  pre¬ 
sent  form  during  his  winter- quarters.  The  Com¬ 
mentaries  on  the  Gallic  War  were  published  after 
the  completion  of  the  war  in  Gaul,  and  those  on  the 
Civil  War  probably  after  his  return  from  Alexan¬ 
dria.  The  “  Ephemerides”  of  Caesar  must  not 
be  regarded  as  a  separate  work,  but  only  as  the 
Greek  name  of  the  “  Commentarii.”  Neither  of 
these  works,  however,  completed  the  history  of 
the  Gallic  and  Civil  wars.  The  history  of  the 
former  was  completed  in  an  eighth  book,  which  is 
usually  ascribed  to  Hirtius,  and  the  history  of  the 
Alexandrine,  African,  and  Spanish  wars  were 
written  in  three  separate  books,  which  are  also 
ascribed  to  Hirtius.  The  question  of  their  author¬ 
ship  is  discussed  under  Hirtius. 

Besides  the  Commentaries,  Caesar  also  wrote 
the  following  works,  which  have  been  lost,  but  the 
mere  titles  of  which  are  a  proof  of  his  literary  ac¬ 
tivity  and  diversified  knowledge: — 1.  “  Ora- 
tiones,”  some  of  which  have  been  mentioned  in 
the  preceding  account,  and  a  complete  list  of  which 
is  given  in  Meyer’s  Oratorum  JRomanorwn 
Fragmenta ,  p.  404,  &c.,  2nd  ed.  The  ancient 
writers  speak  of  Caesar  as  one  of  the  first  orators 
of  his  age,  and  describe  him  as  only  second  to 
Cicero.  (Quintil.  x.  1.  §  114;  VelL  Pat.  ii.  36; 
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Cic.  Brut.  72, 7 4 ;  Tac.  Ann.  xiii.  3,  Dial,  de  Oral.  2 1 ; 
Plut.  Cues.  3  ;  Suet.  Caes.  55.)  2.  “  Epistolae,”  of 

which  several  are  preserved  in  the  collection  of  Cice¬ 
ro’s  letters,  but  there  were  still  more  in  the  time  of 
Suetonius  {Caes.  56)  and  Appian  (B.  C.  ii.  79). 
3.  “  Anticato,”  in  two  books,  hence  sometimes 
called  “  Anticatones,”  a  work  in  reply  to  Cicero’s 
“  Cato,”  which  the  Roman  orator  wrote  in  praise 
of  Cato  after  the  death  of  the  latter  in  B.  c.  46. 
(Suet.  1.  c. ;  Gell.  iv.  16  ;  Cic.  ad  Att.  xii.  40,  41, 
xiii.  50,  &c.)  4.  “  De  Analogia,”  or  as  Cicero 

i  explains  it,  “  De  Ratione  Latine  loquendi,”  in 
two  books,  which  contained  investigations  on  the 
Latin  language,  and  were  written  by  Caesar  while 
he  was  crossing  the  Alps  in  his  return  from 
his  winter- quarters  in  the  north  of  Italy  to  join 
his  army  in  further  Gaul.  It  was  dedicated  to 
Cicero,  and  is  frequently  quoted  by  the  Latin 
grammarians.  (Suet.  1.  c.  ;  Cic.  Brut.  72  ;  Plin. 
H.  N.  vii.  30.  s.  31;  Gell.  xix.  8;  Quintil.  i.  7. 
§  34.)  5.  “  Libri  Auspiciorum,”  or  “  Auguralia.” 

As  pontifex  maximus  Caesar  had  a  general  super¬ 
intendence  over  the  Roman  religion,  and  seems  to 
have  paid  particular  attention  to  the  subject  of  this 
work,  which  must  have  been  of  considerable  extent 
as  the  sixteenth  book  is  quoted  by  Macrobius. 
{Sat.  i.  16  ;  comp.  Priscian,  vi.  p.  719,  ed.  Putsch.) 
6.  “  De  Astris,”  in  which  he  treated  of  the  move¬ 
ments  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  (Macrob.  1.  c. ; 
i  Plin.  II.  JV.  xviii.  25.  s.  57,  &c.)  7.  “  Apoph- 
j  thegmata,”  or  “  Dicta  collectanea,”  a  collection  of 
good  sayings  and  witty  remarks  of  his  own  and 
other  persons.  It  seems  from  Suetonius  that 
Caesar  had  commenced  this  work  in  his  youth,  but 
he  kept  making  additions  to  it  even  in  his  dic¬ 
tatorship,  so  that  it  at  length  comprised  several 
!  volumes.  This  was  one  of  Caesar’s  works  which 
>1  Augustus  suppressed.  (Suet.  1.  c.  ;  Oic.  ad  Fam. 

ix.  16.)  8.  “  Poemata.”  Two  of  these  written 

1  in  youth,  “  Laudes  Herculis”  and  a  tragedy 
“  Oedipus,”  were  suppressed  by  Augustus.  He 
also  wrote  several  epigrams,  of  which  three  are 
preserved  in  the  Latin  Anthology.  (Nos.  68 — 
70,  ed.  Meyer.)  There  was,  too,  an  astronomical 
poem  of  Caesar’s,  probably  in  imitation  of  Aratus’s, 
and  lastly  one  entitled  u  Iter,”  descriptive  of  his 
journey  from  the  city  to  Spain,  which  he  wrote  at 
the  latter  end  of  the  year  b.  c.  46,  while  he  was 
on  this  journey. 

Ihe  editio  princeps  of  Caesar’s  Commentaries 
was  printed  at  Rome  in  1449,  fol.  Among  the 
subsequent  editions,  the  most  important  are  by 
I  ^imgermann,  containing  a  Greek  translation  of  the 
seven  books  of  the  Gallic  war  made  by  Planudes 
h  (Francf.  1606,  4to.,  and  1669,  4to.)  ;  by  Graevius, 
with  the  life  of  Caesar,  ascribed  to  Julius  Celsus 
(Amst.  1697,  8 vo.,  and  Lug.  Bat.  1713,  8vo.) ;  by 
Lellarius  (Lips.  1705) ;  by  Davis,  with  the  Greek 
translation  of  Planudes  (Cant.  1706,  1727,  4to.)  ; 
, ^  ^ udendorp  (Lugd.  Bat.  1737,  4to.,  Stuttgard, 

;  1822,  8 vo.) ;  by  Morus  (Lips.  1780,  8vo.),  re- 
edited  by  Oberlin  (Lips.  1805,  1819,  8vo.). 

(The  principal  ancient  sources  for  the  life  of 
'  afsar  are  the  biographies  of  him-  by  Suetonius 
I  and  Plutarch,  the  histories  of  Dion  Cassius,  Appian, 

p- G^e^US  ^a^ercu^us5  and  the  letters  and  orations 
o  Cicero.  The  life  of  Caesar  ascribed  to  Julius 
elsus,  of  Constantinople,  who  lived  in  the  seventh 
j  £entury  after  Christ,  is  a  work  of  Petrarch’s,  as 
has  been  shewn  by  C.  E.  Ch.  Schneider  in  his 
work  entitled  “  Petrarchae,  Historia  Julii  Cae- 
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saris,”  Lips.  1 827.  Among  modern  works  the 
best  account  of  Caesar’s  life  is  in  Drumann’s  Ges- 
chichte  Roms.  Caesar’s  campaigns  have  been 
criticised  by  Napoleon  in  the  work  entitled  “  Precis 
des  Guerres  de  Cesar  par  Napoleon,  ecrit  par  M. 
Marchand,  a  Pile  Sainte-Helene,  sous  la  dictee  de 
l’Empereur,”  Paris,  1836.) 

For  an  account  of  Caesar’s  coins,  see  Eckhel, 
vol.  vi.  pp.  1 — 17.  His  likeness  is  given  in  the 
two  coins  annexed  ;  in  the  latter  the  natural  bald¬ 
ness  of  his  head  is  concealed  by  a  crown  of  laurel. 
(See  also  p.  516.) 


19,  20,  21.  Jultae.  [Julia.] 

22.  Caesarion.  [Caesarion.] 

23.  Sex.  Julius  Caesar,  son  of  No.  17,  was 
Flamen  Quirinalis,  and  is  mentioned  in  the  history 
of  the  year  b.  c.  57.  (Cic.  de  Harusp.  Resp.  6.) 

24.  Sex.  Julius  Caesar,  son  probably  of  No. 
23,  as  he  is  called  by  Appian  very  young  in  b.  c.  47, 
and  is  not  therefore  likely  to  have  been  the  same  as 
the  preceding,  as  some  have  conjectured.  He  was  in 
the  army  of  the  great  Caesar  in  Spain  in  B.  c.  49,  and 
was  sent  by  the  latter  as  ambassador  to  M.  Terentius 
Varro.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  Alexandrine  war, 
B.  c.  47,  Sex.  Caesar  was  placed  over  Syria,  where 
he  was  killed  in  the  following  year  by  his  own  sol¬ 
diers  at  the  instigation  of  Caecilius  Bassus,  who 
had  revolted  against  the  dictator.  (Caes.  B.  C.  ii. 
20  ;  Hirt.  B.  Alex.  66  ;  Dion  Cass,  xlvii.  26  ;  Ap¬ 
pian,  B.  C.  iii.  77  ;  compare  Bassus,  Caecilius.) 

C.  CAESAR  and  L.  CAESAR,  the  sons  of  M. 
Vipsanius  Agrippa  and  Julia,  and  the  grandsons  of 
Augustus.  Caius  was  bom  in  b.  c.  20  and  Lucius 
in  b.  c.  17,  and  in  the  latter  year  they  were  both 
adopted  by  Augustus.  In  B.  c.  13,  Caius,  who 
was  then  only  seven  years  of  age,  took  part  with 
other  patrician  youths  in  the  Trojan  game  at  the 
dedication  of  the  temple  of  Marcellus  by  Augustus. 
In  b.  c.  8,  Caius  accompanied  Tiberius  in  his 
campaign  against  the  Sigambri  in  order  to  become 
acquainted  with  military  exercises.  Augustus 
carefully  superintended  the  education  of  both  the 
youths,  but  they  early  shewed  signs  of  an  arrogant 
and  overbearing  temper,  and  importuned  their 
grandfather  to  bestow  upon  them  public  marks  of 
honour.  Their  requests  were  seconded  by  the 
entreaties  of  the  people,  and  granted  by  Augustus, 
who,  under  the  appearance  of  a  refusal,  was  ex¬ 
ceedingly  anxious  to  grant  them  the  honours  they 
solicited.  Thus  they  were  declared  consuls  elect 
and  principes  juventutis  before  they  had  laid  aside 
the  dress  of  childhood.  Caius  was  nominated  to 
the  consulship  in  b.  c.  5,  but  was  not  to  enter 
upon  it  till  five  years  afterwards.  He  assumed 
the  toga  virilis  in  the  same  year,  and  his  brother 
in  B.  c.  2. 
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Caius  was  sent  into  Asia  in  B.  c.  1,  where  he 
passed  his  consulship  in  the  following  year,  a.  r>.  1. 
About  this  time  Phraates  IV.,  king  of  Parthia, 
seized  upon  Armenia,  and  Caius  accordingly  pre¬ 
pared  to  make  war  against  him,  but  the  Parthian 
king  gave  up  Armenia,  and  settled  the  terms  of 
peace  at  an  interview  with  Caius  on  an  island  in 
the  Euphrates,  (a.  d.  2.)  After  this  Caius  went 
to  take  possession  of  Armenia,  but  was  treacher¬ 
ously  wounded  before  the  town  of  Artagera  in 
this  country.  Of  this  wound  he  never  recovered, 
and  died  some  time  afterwards  at  Limyra  in  Lycia, 
on  the  21st  of  February,  a.  d.  4.  His  brother 
Lucius  had  died  eighteen  months  previously,  on 
August  20th,  a.  d.  2,  at  Massilia,  on  his  way  to 
Spain.  Their  bodies  were  brought  to  Rome. 
Some  suspected  that  their  death  was  occasioned 
by  their  step-mother  Li  via.  (Dion  Cass.  liv. 
8,  18,26,  Iv.  6,  9,  11,  12;  Zonar.  x.  p.  539; 
Suet.  Aug.  26,  56,  64,  65,  Tib.  12 ;  Veil.  Pat.  ii. 
101,  102;  Tac.  Ann.  i.  3,  ii.  4;  Florus,  iv.  12. 
§  42  ;  Lapis  Ancyranus.) 

C.  Caesar  married  Livia  or  Livilla,  the  daughter 
of  Antonia  [Antonia,  No.  6],  who  afterwards 
married  the  younger  Drusus,  but  he  left  no  issue. 
(Tac.  Ann.  iv.  40.)  L.  Caesar  was  to  have  married 
Aemilia  Lepida,  but  died  previously.  ( Ann .  iii. 
23.)  There  are  several  coins  both  of  Caius  and 
Lucius  :  their  portraits  are  given  in  the  one  an¬ 
nexed.  (Eckhel,  vi.  p.  170.) 


C.  CAESAR  CALI'GULA.  [Caligula.] 

CAESA'RION,  the  son  of  Cleopatra,  originally 
called  Ptolemaeus  as  an  Egyptian  prince,  was  born 
soon  after  the  departure  of  Julius  Caesar  from 
Alexandria  in  b.  c.  47,  and  probably  accompanied 
his  mother  to  Rome  in  the  following  year.  Cleo¬ 
patra  said  that  he  was  the  son  of  Julius  Caesar, 
and  there  seems  little  doubt  of  this  from  the  time 
at  which  Caesarion  was  born,  from  the  favourable 
reception  of  his  mother  at  Rome,  and  from  the 
dictator  allowing  him  to  be  called  after  his  own 
name.  Antonius  declared  in  the  senate,  doubtless 
after  Caesar’s  death  and  for  the  purpose  of  annoy¬ 
ing  Augustus,  that  the  dictator  had  acknowledged 
Caesarion  as  his  son  ;  but  Oppius  wrote  a  treatise 
to  prove  the  contrary. 

In  consequence  of  the  assistance  which  Cleopatra 
had  afforded  Dolabella,  she  obtained  from  the  tri¬ 
umvirs  in  b.  c.  42  permission  for  her  son  Caesarion 
to  receive  the  title  of  king  of  Egypt.  In  B.  c.  34, 
Antony  conferred  upon  him  the  title  of  king  of 
kings ;  he  subsequently  called  him  in  his  will  the 
son  of  Caesar,  and  after  the  battle  of  Actium  (b.  c. 
31)  declared  him  and  his  own  son  Antyllus  to  be 
of  age.  When  everything  was  lost,  Cleopatra  sent 
Caesarion  with  great  treasures  by  way  of  Aethiopia 
to  India ;  but  his  tutor  Rhodon  persuaded  him  to 
return,  alleging  that  Augustus  had  determined  to 
give  him  the  kingdom  of  Egypt.  After  the  death 
of  his  mother,  he  was  executed  by  order  of  Augus¬ 
tus.  (Dion  Cass,  xlvii.  31,  xlix.  41,  1.  1,  3,  li.  6; 
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Suet.  Cues.  52,  Aug.  17  ;  Plut.  Caes.  49,  Anton. 
54,  81,  82.) 

CAESARIUS,  ST.  (Kanrdpem),  a  physician 
who  is  however  better  known  as  having  been  the 
brother  of  St.  Gregory  Theologus.  He  was  born  of 
Christian  parents,  his  father  (whose  name  was  Gre¬ 
gory)  being  bishop  of  Nazianzum.  He  was  care¬ 
fully  and  religiously  educated,  and  studied  at  Alex¬ 
andria,  where  he  made  great  progress  in  geometry, 
astronomy,  arithmetic,  and  medicine.  He  after¬ 
wards  embraced  the  medical  profession,  and  settled 
at  Constantinople,  where  he  enjoyed  a  great  repu¬ 
tation,  and  became  the  friend  and  physician  of  the 
emperor  Constantius,  a.  d.  337 — 360.  Upon  the 
accession  of  Julian,  Caesarius  was  tempted  by  the 
emperor  to  apostatize  to  paganism ;  but  he  refused, 
and  chose  rather  to  leave  the  court  and  return  to 
his  native  country.  After  the  death  of  Julian,  he 
Avas  recalled  to  court,  and  held  in  high  esteem  by 
the  emperors  Jovian,  Valens,  and  Valentinian,  by 
one  of  Avhom  he  was  appointed  quaestor  of  Bithy- 
nia.  At  the  time  of  the  earthquake  at  Nicaea,  he 
was  preserved  in  a  very  remarkable  manner,  upon 
Avhich  his  brother  St.  Gregory  took  occasion  to 
write  a  letter  (which  is  still  extant,  Ep.  20,  vol.  ii. 
p.  19,  ed.  Paris,  1840),  urging  upon  him  the  duty 
of  abandoning  all  Avorldly  cares,  and  giving  himself 
up  entirely  to  the  service  of  God.  This  he  had  long 
wished  to  do,  but  Avas  noAV  prevented  from  putting 
his  design  into  execution  by  his  death,  Avhich  took 
place  a.  d.  369,  shortly  after  his  baptism.  His 
brother  pronounced  a  funeral  oration  on  the  occa¬ 
sion,  Avhich  is  still  extant  ( Oral .  7,  vol.  i.  p.  198), 
and  from  which  the  preceding  particulars  of  his  life 
are  taken ;  and  also  Avrote  several  short  poems,  or 
epitaphs,  lamenting  his  death.  (Opera,  vol.  ii.  p. 
1110,  &c.)  There  is  extant,  under  the  name  of 
Caesarius,  a  short  Greek  Avork,  with  the  title 
rieuueiy,  Quaestiones  Theologicae  et  Philosophical, 
which,  though  apparently  considered,  in  the  time 
of  Photius  ( Biblioih .  Cod.  210),  to  belong  to  the  bro¬ 
ther  of  St.  Gregory,  is  noAV  generally  believed  to  be 
the  Avork  of  some  other  person.  The  contents  of 
the  book  are  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  title.  It 
has  been  several  times  published  Avith  the  works  of 
his  brother,  St.  Gregory,  and  in  collection^  of  the 
Fathers ;  and  also  separately,  in  Greek  and  Latin, 
August.  Vindel.  1626,  4to.  ed.  Elias  Ehinger.  The 
memory  of  St.  Caesarius  is  celebrated  in  the  Rom¬ 
ish  Church  on  Feb.  25.  (Acta  Sanctorum,  Feb.  25, 
vol.  v.  p.  496,  &c. ;  Lambec.  Biblioih.  Vindob.  vol. 
iv.  p.  66,  &c.,  ed.  Kollar;  Fabric.  Bibl.  Graec.  vol. 
viii.  pp.  435,  436.)  [W.  A.  G.] 

CAESARIUS,  a  distinguished  ecclesiastic  of 
the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  was  born  at  Chalons 
in  468,  deAroted  his  youth  to  the  discipline  of  a 
monastic  life,  and  Avas  elected  bishop  of  Arles  in 
502.  He  presided  OArer  this  see  for  forty  years, 
during  Avhich  period  he  Avas  twice  accused  of  trea¬ 
son,  first  against  Alaric,  and  aftenvards  against 
Theodoric,  but  upon  both  occasions  was  honourably 
acquitted.  He  took  an  active  share  in  the  delibe¬ 
rations  of  several  councils  of  the  church,  and  gained 
peculiar  celebrity  by  his  strenuous  exertions  for 
the  suppression  of  the  Semipelagian  doctrines,  i 
Avhich  had  been  promulgated  about  a  century  be¬ 
fore  by  Cassianus,  and  had  spread  Avidely  in  south¬ 
ern  Gaul.  A  life  of  Caesarius,  which  hoAveA'er  I 
must  be  considered  rather  in  the  light  of  a  pane-  i 
gyric  than  of  a  sober  biography,  was  composed  by 
his  friend  and  pupil,  Cyprian,  bishop  of  Toulon. 
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Caesarius  is  the  author  of  two  treatises,  one  en¬ 
titled  Regula  ad  Monachos ,  and  another  Regula 
ad  Virgines ,  which,  together  with  three  Exhorta- 
tiones  and  some  opuscula,  will  be  found  in  the  8th 
volume  of  the  Bibliotheca  Patrum,  Leyden,  1677; 
and  were  printed  in  a  separate  volume,  with  the 
notes  of  Meynardus,  at  Poitiers  (Petavium),  1621, 
8vo.  His  chief  works,  however,  consist  of  ser¬ 
mons  or  homilies.  Forty  of  these  were  published 
by  Cognatus,  at  Basle,  1558,  4to.,  and  1569,  fol., 
and  are  included  in  the  Monumenta  SS.  Patrum 
Orthodoxographa  of  Grynaeus,  Cologne,  1618,  fol. 
p.  1861  ;  a  collection  of  forty-six,  together  with 
some  smaller  tracts,  are  in  the  8th  volume  of  the 
Bibliotheca  Patrum  referred  to  above ;  and  the 
11th  volume  of  the  Bibliotheca  Patrum  of  Galland 
i  (Venice,  1776)  contains  fourteen  more,  first  brought 
to  light  by  Baluze  (Paris,  1699,  8vo.) ;  but,  be- 
i  sides  these,  upwards  of  a  hundred  out  of  the  317 
discourses  falsely  attributed  to  Augustin  are  com¬ 
monly  assigned  to  Caesarius.  (  Vita  S.  Caesarii , 
Episc.  Arelatensis ,  a  Cypriano ,  ejus  Discipulo ,  et 
Messiano  Presb.  et  Stephano  Diac.  conscripta  duo- 
'  bus  libris ,  in  the  Vitae  SS.  of  Surius,  27  August, 
p.  284.  See  also  Dissertatio  de  Vita  ct  Scriptis 
S.  Caesarii ,  Arelatensis  Archiep .,  by  Oudin  in  his 
Comment,  de  Scriptt.  Eccles.  vol.  i.  p.  1339  ;  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  which,  Funccius,  De  Inerti  et  Decrepita 
Senectute  Linguae  Latinae ,  cap.  vi.  §  viii. ;  and  Baehr, 
Geschichte  der  Romischen  Literature  Snppl.  vol.  ii. 
p.  425.)  [W.  R.] 

CAESE'NNIUS,  the  name  of  a  noble  Etruscan 
i  family  at  Tarquinii,  two  members  of  which  are  men¬ 
tioned  by  Cicero,  namely,  P.  Caesennius  and  Cae- 
sennia,  first  the  wife  of  M.  Fulcinius,  and  after¬ 
wards  of  A.  Caecina.  (Cic.  pro  Caecin.  4,  6,  10.) 
The  name  is  found  in  sepulchral  inscriptions. 
(Muller,  Etrusker ,  i.  p.  433.) 

CAESE'NNIUS  LENTO.  [Lento.] 
CAESE'NNIUS  PAETUS.  [Paetus.] 

C.  CAE'SETIUS,  a  Roman  knight,  who  en¬ 
treated  Caesar  to  pardon  Q.  Ligarius.  (Cic.  pro 
\  LiU-  11.) 

P.  CAESE'TIUS,  the  quaestor  of  C.  Verres. 
(Cic.  Verr.  iv.  65,  v.  25.) 

CAESE'TIUS  FLAVUS.  [Flavus.] 
CAESE'TIUS  RUFUS.  [Rufus.] 

CAE'SIA,  a  surname  of  Minerva,  a  translation 
of  the  Greek  yXavKdnns.  (Terent.  Heaut.  v.  5, 
18  ;  Cic.  de  Nat.  Deor.  i.  30.)  [L.  S.] 

CAE'SIA  GENS,  plebeian,  does  not  occur  till 
towards  the  end  of  the  republic.  [Caf.sius.] 

On  the  following  coin  of  this  gens,  the  obverse 
represents  the  head  of  a  youthful  god  brandish¬ 
ing  an  arrow  or  spear  with  three  points,  who 
is  usually  supposed  from  the  following  passage  of 
A.  Gellius  (v.  12)  to  be  Apollo  Veiovis  :  “  Simu¬ 
lacrum  dei  V eiovis - sagittas  tenet,  quae  sunt 

videlicet  paratae  ad  nocendum.  Quapropter  eum 
deum  plerique  Apollinem  esse  dixerunt.”  The 
two  men  on  the  reverse  are  Lares  :  between  them 
stands  a  dog,  and  above  them  the  head  of  Vulcan 
with  a  forceps.  (Eckhel,  v.  p.  156,  &c.) 
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CAESIA'NUS,  APRO'NIUS.  [Apronius, 
No.  3.] 

CAE'SIUS.  1.  M.  Caesius,  was  praetor  with 
C.  Licinius  Sacerdos  in  b.  c.  75.  (Cic.  Verr.  i.  50.) 

2.  M.  Caesius,  a  rapacious  farmer  of  the  tithes 
in  Sicily  during  the  administration  of  Verres,  b.  c. 
73,  &c.  (Cic.  Verr.  iii.  39,  43.) 

3.  L.  Caesius,  was  one  of  Cicero’s  friends,  and 
accompanied  him  during  his  proconsular  adminis¬ 
tration  of  Cilicia,  in  b.  c.  50.  (Ad  Quint.  Frat.  i.  1. 
§  4,  2.  §  2.)  He  seems  to  be  the  same  person  as 
the  Caesius  who  superintended  the  building  of  Q. 
Cicero’s  villa  of  the  Manilianum.  (Ad  Quint.  Frat. 
iii.  1.  §§  1,  2.)  There  is  a  Roman  denarius  bear¬ 
ing  the  name  L.  Caesius  (see  above),  but  whether 
it  belongs  to  our  L.  Caesius  or  not  cannot  be  ascer¬ 
tained. 

4.  M.  Caesius,  of  Arpinum,  an  intimate  friend 
of  Cicero,  who  held  the  office  of  aedile  at  Arpinum, 
the  only  municipium  which  had  such  a  magistracy", 
in  b.  c.  47.  (Cic.  ad  Earn.  xiii.  11,  12.) 

5.  P.  Caesius,  a  Roman  eques  of  Ravenna,  re¬ 
ceived  the  Roman  franchise  from  Cn.  Pompeius, 
the  father  of  Pompey  the  Great.  (Cic.  pro  Balb. 
22.)  There  is  a  letter  of  Cicero  (ad  Fam.  xiii.  51) 
addressed  to  P.  Caesius  (b.  c.  47),  in  which  Cicero 
recommends  to  him  his  friend  P.  Messienus.  From 
the  manner  in  which  Cicero  there  speaks  (pro 
nostra  et  pro  paterna  aviicitia),  it  would  almost 
seem  as  if  there  was  some  mistake  in  the  praeno- 
men,  and  as  if  the  letter  was  addressed  to  M. 
Caesius  of  Arpinum.  But  it  may  be,  that  there 
had  existed  a  friendship  between  Cicero  and  the 
father  of  Caesius,  of  which  beyond  this  allusion 
nothing  is  known. 

6.  Sex.  Caesius,  a  Roman  eques,  who  is  men¬ 

tioned  by  Cicero  (pro  Flacc.  28)  as  a  man  of  great 
honesty  and  integrity.  [L.  S.] 

T.  CAE'SIUS,  a  jurist,  one  of  the  disciples  of 
Servius  Sulpicius,  the  eminent  friend  of  Cicero. 
Pomponius  (Dig.  1.  tit.  2.  s.  un.  §  44)  enumerates 
ten  disciples  of  Servius,  among  whom  T.  Caesius 
is  mentioned,  in  a  passage  not  free  from  the  inac¬ 
curacy  of  expression  which  pervades  the  whole 
title  De  Origine  Juris.  His  words  are  these  : 
“  Ab  hoc  (Servio)  plurimi  profecerunt :  fere  tamen 
hi  libros  conscripserunt  :  Alfenus  Varus,  A. 
Ofilius,  T.  Caesius,  AufidiusTucca,  Aufidius 
Namusa,  Flavius  Priscus,  Ateius  Pacuvius, 
Labeo  Antistius,  Labeonis  Antistii  pater,  Cinna, 
Publicius  Gellius.  Ex  his  decern  libros  octo 
conscripserunt,  quorum  omnes  qui  fuerunt  libri 
digesti  sunt  ab  Aufidio  Namusa  in  centum  quadra- 
ginta  libros.”  It  is  not  clear  from  this  account 
whether  (according  to  the  usual  interpretation  of 
the  passage)  only  eight  of  the  ten  were  authors,  or 
whether  (as  appears  to  be  the  more  correct  inter¬ 
pretation)  all  the  ten  wrote  books,  but  not  more 
than  eight  wrote  books  which  were  digested  by 
Aufidius  Namusa.  In  the  computation  of  the 
eight,  it  is  probable  that  the  compiler  himself  was 
not  included.  T.  Caesius  is  nowhere  else  expressly 
mentioned  in  the  Digest,  but  “  Ofilius,  Cascellius, 
et  Servii  auditores ,  are  cited  Dig.  33.  tit.  4.  s.  6. 
§  1,  and  the  phrase  Servii  auditores  occurs  also 
Dig.  33.  tit.  7.  s.  12,  pr.,  and  Dig.  33.  tit.  7.  s.  12, 
§  6.  In  Dig.  39.  tit.  3.  s.  1.  §  6,  where  Servii 
auctores  is  the  reading  of  the  Florentine  manu¬ 
script  of  the  Digest,  Servii  auditores  has  been  pro¬ 
posed  as  a  conjectural  emendation.  Under  these 
names  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  eight  disciples 
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of  Servius,  or  rather  Namusa’s  Digest  of  their 
works,  is  referred  to.  If  so,  it  is  likely  that  the 
eight  included  T.  Caesius,  and  did  not  include 
A.  Ofilius.  Dirksen  ( Beitraege  zur  Kunde  des 
Roem.  Rechts ,  p.  23,  n.  52,  et  p.  329),  who  thinks 
this  supposition  unnecessary,  does  not,  in  our 
opinion,  shake  its  probability.  Gellius  (vi.  5) 
quotes  the  words  of  a  treaty  between  the  Romans 
and  Carthaginians  from  Alfenus,  “  in  libro  Diges- 
torum  trigesimo  et  quarto,  Conjectaneorum  [al. 
Conlectaneorum]  autem  secundo.”  As  it  is  known 
from  the  Florentine  Index,  that  Alfenus  wrote 
forty  books  Digestorum,  and  as  no  other  work  of 
his  is  elsewhere  mentioned,  it  has  been  supposed 
that  the  Conjectanea  or  Conlectanea  cited  by  Gel¬ 
lius  is  identical  with  the  compilation  of  Namusa 
in  which  were  digested  the  works  of  Servii  audi- 
tores.  It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  the 
Florentine  Index  ordinarily  enumerates  those  works 
only  from  which  the  compiler  of  the  Digest  made 
extracts,  and  that  the  Roman  jurists  frequently 
inserted  the  same  passages  verbatim  in  different 
treatises.  That  the  latter  practice  was  common 
may  be  proved  by  glancing  at  the  inscriptions  of 
the  fragments  and  the  fonnulae  of  citation,  as  col¬ 
lected  in  the  valuable  treatise  of  Ant.  Augustinus, 
de  Nominibus  Propriis  Pandedarum.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  in  Dig.  4.  tit.  4.  s.  3.  §  1,  Ulpian  cites 
Celsus,  “  Epistolarum  libro  undecimo  et  Digesto¬ 
rum  secundo.”  (Bertrandi,  Bi'ot  N o/nsw,  ii.  13; 
Guil.  Grotii,  Vitae  JCtorum,  i.  11.  §  9  ;  Zimmem, 
R.  R.  G.  i.  §  79.)  [J.  T.  G.] 

CAE'SIUS  BASSUS.  [Bassus.] 

CAE'SIUS  CORDUS.  [Cordus.] 
CAE'SIUS  NASI'CA.  [Nasica.] 
CAE'SIUS  TAURI'NUS.  [Taurinus.] 
CAESO'NIA,  or  according  to  Dion  Cassius  (lix. 
23),  MILONIA  CAESONIA,  was  at  first  the 
mistress  and  afterwards  the  wife  of  the  emperor 
Caligula.  She  was  neither  handsome  nor  young 
when  Caligula  fell  in  love  with  her ;  but  she  was  a 
woman  of  the  greatest  licentiousness,  and,  at  the 
time  when  her  intimacy  with  Caligula  began,  she  was 
already  mother  of  three  daughters  by  another  man. 
Caligula  was  then  married  to  Lollia  Paullina, 
whom  however  he  divorced  in  order  to  marry 
Caesonia,  who  was  with  child  by  him,  a.  d.  38. 
According  to  Suetonius  {Cal.  25)  Caligula  married 
her  on  the  same  day  that  she  was  delivered  of  a 
daughter  (Julia  Drusilla)  ;  whereas,  according  to 
Dion  Cassius,  this  daughter  Avas  born  one  month 
after  the  marriage.  Caesonia  contrived  to  preserve 
the  attachment  of  her  imperial  husband  down  to 
the  end  of  his  life  (Suet.  Cal.  33,  38 ;  Dion.  Cass, 
lix.  28);  but  she  is  said  to  have  effected  this  by 
love-potions,  which  she  gave  him  to  drink,  and  to 
Avhich  some  persons  attributed  the  unsettled  state 
of  Caligula’s  mental  powers  during  the  latter  years 
of  his  life.  Caesonia  and  her  daughter  were  put 
to  death  on  the  same  day  that  Caligula  was  mur¬ 
dered,  a.  d.  41.  (Suet.  Cal.  59  ;  Dion  Cass.  lix. 
29  ;  Joseph.  Ant.  Jud.  xix.  2.  §  4.)  [L.  S.] 

CAESONI'NUS.  [Piso.] 

CAESONI'NUS,  SUI'LIUS,  was  one  of  the 
parties  accused  a.  d.  48,  Avhen  Messalina,  the  Avife 
of  Claudius,  Avent  so  far  in  contempt  of  her  hus¬ 
band  as  to  marry  the  young  eques,  C.  Silius.  Ta¬ 
citus  says,  that  Caesoninus  saved  his  life  through 
his  vices,  and  that  on  the  occasion  of  Messalina’s 
marriage  he  disgraced  himself  in  the  basest  man¬ 
ner.  (Tac.  Ann.  xi.  36.)  [L.  S.] 
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M.  CAESO'NIUS,  one  of  the  judices  at  Rome, 
an  upright  man,  Avho  displayed  his  integrity  in  the 
inquiry  into  the  murder  of  Cluentius,  b.  c.  74, 
AA'hen  C.  Junius  presided  over  the  court.  He  was 
aedile  elect  with  Cicero  in  B.  c.  70,  and  conse¬ 
quently  would  not  have  been  able  to  act  as  judex 
in  the  folloAving  year,  as  a  magistrate  Avas  not 
allowed  to  discharge  the  duties  of  judex  during  his 
year  of  office.  This  was  one  reason  among  others 
Avhy  the  friends  of  Verres  Avere  anxious  to  post¬ 
pone  his  trial  till  b.  c.  69.  The  praetorship  of 
Caesonius  is  not  mentioned,  but  he  must  have  ob¬ 
tained  it  in  the  same  year  as  Cicero,  namely,  b.  c. 
66,  as  Cicero  writes  to  Atticus  in  65,  that  there  Avas 
some  talk  of  Caesonius  becoming  a  candidate  Avith 
him  for  the  consulship.  (Cic.  Verr.  Act.  i.  10; 
Pseudo- Ascon.  in  loc. ;  Cic.  ad  Att.  i.  1.)  This 
Caesonius  is  probably  the  one  Avhom  Cicero  speaks 
of  in  b.  c.  45.  (Ad  Att.  xii.  11.) 

CAESO'NIUS  MA'XIMUS.  [Maximus.] 

L.  CAESULE'NUS,  a  Roman  orator,  Avho  Avas 
already  an  old  man,  when  Cicero  heard  him. 
Cicero  (Brut.  34)  calls  him  a  vulgar  man,  and 
adds,  that  he  never  heard  any  one  Avho  was  more 
skilful  in  drawing  suspicions  upon  persons,  and  in 
making  them  out  to  be  criminals.  He  appears  to 
have  been  one  of  the  many  Ioav  persons  of  those 
times,  with  whom  accusation  Avas  a  regular  busi¬ 
ness.  [L.  S.] 

C.  CAETRO'NIUS,  legate  of  the  first  legion 
in  Germany  at  the  accession  of  Tiberius  in  A.  d. 
14.  A  mutiny  had  broken  out  among  the  soldiers, 
but  they  soon  repented,  and  brought  their  ring¬ 
leaders  in  chains  before  C.  Caetronius,  Avho  tried 
and  punished  them  in  a  manner  which  had  never 
been  adopted  before,  and  must  be  considered  as  an 
usurpation  of  the  soldiery.  The  legions  (the  first 
and  twentieth)  met  Avith  draAvn  swords  and  formed 
a  sort  of  popular  assembly.  The  accused  indivi¬ 
dual  Avas  led  to  some  elevated  place,  so  as  to  be 
seen  by  all,  and  Avhen  the  multitude  declared  him 
guilty,  he  Avas  forthwith  put  to  death.  This  sort 
of  court-martial  was  looked  upon  in  later  times  as 
a  welcome  precedent.  (Tacit.  Ann.  i.  44;  Ammian. 
Marc.  xxix.  5.)  [L.  S.] 

CAFO  or  CAPHO,  a  centurion  and  one  of 
Caesar’s  veteran  soldiers,  was  a  zealous  supporter 
of  Antony  after  the  murder  of  Caesar  in  B.  c.  44, 
and  is  accordingly  frequently  denounced  by  Cicero. 
(Phil.  viii.  3,  9,  x.  10,  xi.  5.) 

CAIA'NUS  or  GAIA'NUS  (rcuaw's),  a  Greek 
rhetorician  and  sophist,  Avas  a  native  of  Arabia 
and  a  disciple  of  Apsines  and  Gadara,  and  he  ac¬ 
cordingly  lived  in  the  reign  of  the  emperors  Maxi¬ 
mus  and  Gordianus.  He  taught  rhetoric  at  Berytus, 
and  Avrote  several  works,  such  as  On  Syntax  (Ilepi 
SuvTa^ews),  in  five  books,  a  System  of  Rhetoric 
(Texu7l  'PpropiKij),  and  Declamations  (MeAerat)  ; 
but  no  fragments  of  these  Avorks  are  now  extant. 
(Suidas,  s.  v.  Tdiavos  ;  Eudoc.  p.  100.)  [L.  S.] 

CAICUS  (Kcukos),  two  mythical  personages, 
one  a  son  of  Oceanus  and  Tethys  (Hesiod,  Theog. 
343),  and  the  other  a  son  of  Hermes  and  Ocyrrhoe, 
Avho  threw  himself  into  the  river  Astraeus,  hence¬ 
forth  called  Caicus.  (Pint,  de  Fluv.  21.)  [L.  S.] 

CAIE'TA,  according  to  some  accounts,  the  nurse 
of  Aeneas  (Virg.  Aen.  vii.  1;  Ov.  Met.  xiv.  442), 
and,  according  to  others,  the  nurse  of  Creusa  or 
Ascanius.  (Serv.  ad  Aen.  1.  c .)  The  promontory 
of  Caieta,  as  Avell  as  the  port  and  town  of  this 
name  on  the  western  coast  of  Italy,  Avere  believed 
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to  Lave  been  called  after  her.  (Klausen,  Aeneas  u. 
d.  Penat.  p.  1044,  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

CAIUS  or  GAIUS  (rdi'os).  1.  The  jurist. 
[Gaius.] 

2.  A  Platonic  philosopher  who  is  mentioned  as 
an  author  by  Porphyry  (  Vit.  Plot.  14),  but  of  his 
writings  nothing  is  known.  Galen  (vol.  vi.  p.  532, 
ed.  Paris)  states,  that  he  heard  the  disciples  of 
Caius,  from  which  we  must  infer  that  Caius  lived 
some  time  before  Galen. 

3.  A  Greek  rhetorician  of  uncertain  date.  Sto- 
baeus  has  preserved  the  titles  of,  and  given  extracts 
from,  six  of  his  declamations.  (Stobaeus,  Florileg. 
vol.  i.  pp.  89,  266,  vol.  iii.  pp.  3,  29,  56,  &c.,  104, 
135,  305,  &c.) 

4.  A  presbyter  of  the  church  of  Rome,  who  lived 
about  a.  d.  310.  He  was  at  a  later  time  elected 
bishop  of  the  gentiles,  which  probably  means,  that 
he  received  a  commission  as  a  missionary  to  some 

!  heathen  people,  and  the  power  of  superintending 
the  churches  that  might  be  planted  among  them. 
(Phot.  God.  48.)  While  he  was  yet  at  Rome  he 
i  engaged  in  the  celebrated  disputation  with  Proclus, 
the  champion  of  the  Montanist  heresy,  and  he  sub¬ 
sequently  published  the  whole  transaction  in  the 
form  of  a  dialogue.  (Euseb.  H.  E.  ii.  25,  iii.  23, 
vi.  20.)  He  also  wrote  a  work  against  the  heresy 
of  Artemon,  and  a  third  work,  called  A aSvpivOos, 
i  appears  likewise  to  have  been  directed  against 
i  Artemon.  (Euseb.  H.  E.  v.  28  ;  comp.  Theodoret. 
H.  E.  iv.  21.)  Caius  is  further  called  by  Photius 
the  author  of  a  work  Ilepl  tt]s  iravros  oucrias, 

\  which  some  consider  to  be  the  same  as  the  work 
ITepi  rod  iravros,  which  is  still  extant,  and  is 
usually  ascribed  to  Hippolytus.  He  denied  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  to  be  the  work  of  St.  Paul, 
j  and  accordingly  counted  only  1 3  genuine  epistles  of 
that  apostle.  (Cave,  Hist.  Lit.  i.  p.65 ;  Fabricius, 
Bibl.  Grace,  x.  p.  693,  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

CAIUS  CAESAR.  [Caligula.] 

CALABER.  [Quintus  Smyrnaeus.] 
CALACTTNUS.  [Caecilius  Calactinus.] 
CA'LAMIS  (KaActpus),  a  statuary  and  embosser, 
whose  birth-place  and  age  are  not  mentioned  by 
any  of  the  ancient  authors.  It  is  certain,  however, 
that  he  was  a  contemporary  of  Phidias,  for  he 
executed  a  statue  of  Apollo  Alexicacos,  who  was 
believed  to  have  stopped  the  plague  at  Athens. 
(Paus.  i.  3.  §  3.)  Besides  he  worked  at  a  chariot, 
which  Dinomenes,  the  son  of  Hiero,  caused  to  be 
made  by  Onatas  in  memory  of  his  father’s  victory 
at  Olympia.  (Paus.  vi.  12.  §  1,  viii.  42.  §  4.) 
This  chariot  was  consecrated  by  Dinomenes  after 
;  Hiero’s  death  (b.  c.  467),  and  the  plague  at  Athens 
!  ceased  b.  c.  429.  The  38  years  between  these  two 
dates  may  therefore  safely  be  taken  as  the  time  in 
which  Calamis  flourished.  (Sillig,  Cat.  Art.  s.  v .) 

|  Calamis  was  one  of  the  most  diligent  artists  of  all 
!  antiquity.  He  wrought  statues  in  bronze,  stone, 
gold,  and  ivory,  and  was,  moreover,  a  celebrated 
1  embosser.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiii.  12.  s.  15,  xxxvi. 
4.  s.  3.)  Besides  the  Apollo  Alexicacos,  which 
was  of  metal  (Sillig,  Cat.  Art.  p.  117),  there  existed 
i  a  marble  statue  of  Apollo  in  the  Servilian  gardens 
|  ia  Rome  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxvi.  4,  5),  and  a  third 
bronze  statue  of  Apollo,  30  cubits  high,  which 
Lucullus  carried  to  Rome  from  the  Illyrian  town 
Apollonia.  (Strab.  vii.  p.  319.)  A  beardless  As- 
clepios  in  gold  and  ivory,  a  Nike,  a  Zeus  Ammon 
(consecrated  by  Pindar  at  Thebes),  a  Dionysos,  an 
Aphrodite,  an  Alcmene,  and  a  Sosandra,  are  men- 
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tioned  as  works  of  Calamis.  Besides  the  statues 
of  gods  and  mortals  he  also  represented  animals, 
especially  horses,  for  which  he  was  very  celebrated. 
(Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiv.  8.  s.  19.)  Cicero  gives  the 
following  opinion  of  the  style  of  Calamis,  which 
was  probably  borrowed  from  the  Greek  authors  : — 
“  Quis  enim  eorum,  qui  haec  minora  animadver- 
tunt,  non  intelligit,  Canachi  signa  rigidiora  esse, 
quam  ut  imitentur  veritatem?  Calamidis  dura 
ilia  quidem,  sed  tamen  molliora  quam  Canachi, 
nondum  Myronis  satis  ad  veritatem  adducta.” 
{Brut.  18;  comp.  Quintil.  xii.  10.)  [W.  I.] 

CALAMI'TES  {KaXagh-ps),  an  Attic  hero, 
who  is  mentioned  only  by  Demosthenes  ( De  Co- 
ron.  p.  270),  and  is  otherwise  entirely  unknown. 
Comp.  Hesych.  and  Suid.  s.  v.  KaXagirris.)  The 
commentators  on  Demosthenes  have  endeavoured  in 
various  ways  to  gain  a  definite  notion  of  Calamites : 
some  think  that  Calamites  is  a  false  reading  for 
Cyamites,  and  others  that  the  name  is  a  mere  epi¬ 
thet,  and  that  larpos  is  understood.  According  to 
the  latter  view,  Calamites  would  be  a  hero  of  the 
art  of  surgery,  or  a  being  well  skilled  in  handling 
the  KuXagus  or  reed  which  was  used  in  dressing 
fractured  arms  and  legs.  Others  again  find  in 
Calamites  the  patron  of  the  art  of  writing  and  of 
writing  masters.  (Comp.  Jahn,  Jahrb.fur  Philol. 
u.  Paed.  for  1838.)  [L.  S.] 

CA'LANUS  {KaXavos),  one  of  the  so-called 
gymnosophists  of  India,  who  followed  the  Mace¬ 
donian  army  from  Taxila  at  the  desire  of  Alexander 
the  Great ;  but  when  he  was  taken  ill  afterwards, 
he  refused  to  change  his  mode  of  living,  and  in 
order  to  get  rid  of  the  sufferings  of  human  life 
altogether,  he  solemnly  burnt  himself  on  a  pyre  in 
the  presence  of  the  whole  Macedonian  army, 
without  evincing  any  symptom  of  pain.  (Arrian, 
Anab.  vii.  2,  &c.;  Aelian,  V.  H.  ii.  41,  v.  6 ;  Plut. 
Alex.  69 ;  Strab.  xv.  p.686  ;  Diod.  xvii.  107; 
Athen.  x.  p.  437  ;  Lucian,  De  M.  Pereg.  25  ; 
Cic.  Tusc.  ii.  22,  De  Divinat.  i.  22,  30 ;  Val.  Max. 
i.  8,  Ext.  10.)  His  real  name  was,  according  to 
Plutarch  {Alex.  65),  Sphines,  and  he  received  the 
name  Calanus  among  the  Greeks,  because  in 
saluting  persons  he  used  the  form  KaXk  instead  of 
the  Greek  xa?pe.  What  Plutarch  here  calls  «aAe 
is  probably  the  Sanscrit  form  calyana ,  which  is 
commonly  used  in  addressing  a  person,  and  signi¬ 
fies  good,  just,  or  distinguished.  Josephus  (c. 
Apion.  i.  p.  484)  states,  that  all  the  Indian  philo¬ 
sophers  were  called  KaXavoi ,  but  this  statement  is 
without  any  foundation,  and  is  probably  a  mere 
invention.  (Lassen,  in  the  Rhein.  Museum,  fur 
Philol.  i.  p.  176.)  [L.  S.] 

CALAS  or  CALLAS  (KaAas,  KaAAas).  1.  Son 
of  the  traitor  Harpalus  of  Elimiotis,  and  first  cousin 
to  Antigonus,  king  of  Asia,  held  a  command  in  the 
army  which  Philip  sent  into  Asia  under  Parmenion 
and  Attalus,  b.  c.  336,  to  further  his  cause  among 
the  Greek  cities  there.  In  B.  c.  335,  Calas  was 
defeated  in  a  battle  in  the  Troad  by  Memnon,  the 
Rhodian,  but  took  refuge  in  Rhaeteum.  (Diod. 
xvi.  91,  xvii.  7.)  At  the  battle  of  the  Granicus, 
B.  c.  334,  he  led  the  Thessalian  cavalry  in  Alex¬ 
ander’s  army,  and  was  appointed  by  him  in  the 
same  year  to  the  satrapy  of  the  Lesser  or  Helles- 
pontine  Phrygia,  to  which  Paphlagonia  was  soon 
after  added.  (Arr.  Anab.  i.  p.  14,  e.,  ii.  p.  31, 
d.;  Curt.  iii.  1.  §24;  Diod.  xvii.  17.)  After 
this  we  do  not  hear  of  Calas :  it  would  seem,  how¬ 
ever,  that  he  died  before  the  treason  and  flight  of 
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his  father  in  325  [Harpalus],  as  we  know  from 
Arrian  that  Demarchus  succeeded  him  in  the 
satrapy  of  the  Hellespontine  Phrygia  during  Alex¬ 
ander’s  life-time.  (See  Droysen,  Gesch.  der  Nachf. 
Alex.  p.  68,  note  29;  Thirlwall’s  Greece,  vol.  vii. 
p.  179,  note  2.) 

2.  One  of  Cassander’s  generals,  whom  he  sent 
with  a  portion  of  his  forces  to  keep  Polysperchon 
employed  in  Perrhaebia,  while  he  himself  made 
his  way  to  Macedon  to  take  vengeance  on  Olym¬ 
pias,  B.  c.  317.  Calas  by  bribes  induced  many  of 
his  opponent’s  soldiers  to  desert  him,  and  blockaded 
Polysperchon  himself  in  Naxium,  a  town  of  Per¬ 
rhaebia,  whence,  on  hearing  of  the  death  of  Olym¬ 
pias,  he  escaped  with  a  few  attendants,  and  took 
refuge  together  with  Aeacides  in  Aetolia,  b.  c.  316. 
(Diod.  xix.  35,  36,  52.)  [E.  E.] 

1  CALATTNUS,  A.  ATI'LIUS,  a  distinguished 
Roman  general  in  the  first  Punic  war,  who  was 
twice  consul  and  once  dictator.  His  first  consul¬ 
ship  falls  in  B.  c.  258,  when  he  obtained  Sicily  as 
his  province,  according  to  Polybius  (i.  24),  to¬ 
gether  with  his  colleague  C.  Sulpicius  Paterculus 
but  according  to  other  authorities  alone,  to  conduct 
the  war  against  the  Carthaginians.  He  first  took 
the  town  of  Hippana,  and  afterwards  the  strongly 
fortified  Myttistratum,  which  he  laid  in  ashes. 
(Zonar.  viii.  11,  where  he  is  erroneously  called 
Latinus  instead  of  Calatinus.)  Immediately  after 
he  attacked  Camarina,  but  during  the  siege  he  fell 
into  an  ambush,  and  would  have  perished  with  his 
army,  had  it  not  been  for  the  generous  exertions 
of  a  tribune  who  is  commonly  called  Calpurnius 
Flamma,  though  his  name  is  not  the  same  in  all 
authorities.  (Liv.  Epit.  17,  xxii.  60;  Plin.  H.  N. 
xxii.  6;  Oros.  iv.  8  ;  Floras,  ii.  2.  §  13,  who 
erroneously  calls  Atilius  Calatinus  dictator ; 
Aurel.  Viet.  De  Vir.  Illustr.  39 ;  Gell.  iii.  7 ; 
Frontin.  Stratag.  iv.  5.  §  10.)  After  his  escape 
from  this  danger,  he  conquered  Camarina,  Enna, 
Drepanum,  and  other  places,  which  had  till  then 
been  in  the  possession  of  the  Carthaginians.  To¬ 
wards  the  close  of  the  year  he  made  an  attack 
upon  Lipara,  where  the  operations  were  continued 
by  his  successor.  On  his  return  to  Rome  he 
was  honoured  with  a  triumph.  In  b.  c.  254  he 
was  invested  with  the  consulship  a  second  time. 
Shortly  before  this  event  the  Romans  had  lost 
nearly  their  whole  fleet  in  a  storm  off  cape  Pa- 
chynum,  but  Atilius  Calatinus  and  his  colleague 
Cn.  Cornelius  Scipio  Asina  built  a  new  fleet  of 
220  ships  in  the  short  space  of  three  months,  and 
both  the  consuls  then  sailed  to  Sicily.  The  main 
event  of  that  year  was  the  capture  of  Panormus. 
(Polyb.  i.  38;  Zonar.  viii.  14.)  In  B.  c.  249 
Atilius  Calatinus  was  appointed  dictator  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  on  the  war  in  Sicily  in  the 
place  of  Claudius  Glycia.  But  nothing  of  im¬ 
portance  was  accomplished  during  his  dictatorship, 
which  is  remarkable  only  for  being  the  first  in¬ 
stance  in  Roman  history  of  a  dictator  commanding 
an  army  out  of  Italy.  (Liv.  Epit.  19;  Suet. 
Tiber.  2;  Zonar.  viii.  15;  Dion  Cass,  xxxvi.  17.) 
Several  years  later,  in  B.  c.  241,  he  was  chosen  as 
mediator  between  the  proconsul  C.  Lutatius  Catulus 
and  the  praetor  Q.  Valerius,  to  decide  which  of  the 
two  had  the  right  to  claim  a  triumph,  and  he  de¬ 
cided  in  favour  of  the  proconsul.  (Val.  Max.  ii. 
8.  §  2.)  Beyond  the  fact  that  he  built  a  temple 
of  Spes  nothing  further  is  known  about  him.  (Cic. 
De  Leg.  ii.  11,  De  Nat.  Deor.  ii.  23  ;  Tacit.  Ann. 


ii.  49  ;  comp.  Liv.  xxiv.  47,  xxv.  7.)  A.  Atilius 
Calatinus  was  a  man  highly  esteemed  both  by  his 
contemporaries  and  by  posterity,  and  his  tomb 
was  adorned  with  the  inscription  “  unum  hunc 
plurimae  consentiunt  gentes  populi  primarium 
fuisse.”  (Cic.  De  Senect.  17,  De  Finib.  ii.  35,  pro 
Plane.  25.)  [L.S.] 

CALA'VIUS,  the  name  of  a  distinguished 
Campanian  family  or  gens.  In  conjunction  with 
some  other  Campanians,  the  Calavii  are  said  to 
have  set  fire  to  various  parts  of  Rome,  B.  c.  211, 
in  order  to  avenge  themselves  for  what  the 
Campanians  had  suffered  from  the  Romans.  A 
slave  of  the  Calavii  betrayed  the  crime,  and  the 
whole  family,  together  with  their  slaves  who  had 
been  accomplices  in  the  crime,  were  arrested  and 
punished.  (Liv.  xxvi.  27.) 

1,  2.  Novius  Calavius  and  Ovius  Calavius 
are  mentioned  as  the  leaders  of  the  conspiracy 
which  broke  out  at  Capua  in  b.  c.  314.  C.  Mae- 
nius  was  appointed  dictator  to  coerce  the  insur¬ 
gents,  and  the  two  Calavii,  dreading  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  their  conspiracy,  are  believed  to  have 
made  away  with  themselves.  (Liv.  ix.  26.) 

3.  Ofilius  Calavius,  son  of  Ovius  Calavius, 
was  a  man  of  great  distinction  at  Capua,  and  when 
in  b.  c.  321  the  Campanians  exulted  over  the  de¬ 
feat  of  the  Romans  at  Caudium,  and  believed  that 
their  spirit  was  broken,  Ofilius  Calavius  taught  his 
fellow-citizens  to  look  at  the  matter  in  another 
light,  and  advised  them  to  be  on  their  guard. 
(Liv.  ix.  7.) 

4.  Pacuvius  Calavius,  a  contemporary  of 
Hannibal,  and  a  man  of  great  popularity  and  in¬ 
fluence,  who,  according  to  the  Roman  accounts, 
acquired  his  power  by  evil  arts,  and  sacrificed 
everything  to  gratify  his  ambition  and  love  of 
dominion.  In  b.  c.  217,  when  Hannibal  had 
gained  his  victory  on  lake  Trasimenus,  Pacuvius 
Calavius  happened  to  be  invested  with  the  chief 
magistracy  at  Capua.  He  had  good  reasons  for 
believing  that  the  people  of  Capua,  who  were 
hostile  towards  the  senate,  intended  on  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  Hannibal  to  murder  all  the  senators,  and 
surrender  the  town  to  the  Carthaginians.  In 
order  to  prevent  this  and  to  secure  his  ascen¬ 
dancy  over  both  parties,  he  had  recourse  to  the 
following  stratagem.  He  assembled  the  senate 
and  declared  against  a  revolt  from  Rome  ;  first, 
because  he  was  connected  with  the  Romans  by 
marriage,  his  own  wife  being  a  daughter  of  Ap- 
pius  Claudius,  and  one  of  his  daughters  married  to 
a  Roman.  He  then  revealed  to  the  senate  the 
intentions  of  the  people,  and  declared  that  he 
would  save  the  senators  if  they  would  entrust 
themselves  to  him.  Fear  induced  the  senators  to 
do  as  he  desired.  He  then  shut  all  the  senators  up 
in  the  senate-house,  and  had  the  doors  well 
guarded,  so  that  no  one  could  leave  or  enter  the 
edifice.  Upon  this  he  assembled  the  people,  told 
them  that  all  the  senators  were  his  prisoners,  and 
advised  them  to  subject  each  senator  to  a  trial,  i 
but  before  executing  one,  to  elect  a  better  and  : 
juster  one  in  his  stead.  The  sentence  of  death 
was  easily  pronounced  upon  the  first  senator  that 
was  brought  to  trial,  but  it  was  not  so  easy  to 
elect  a  better  one.  The  disputes  about  a  successor  i 
grew  fierce,  and  the  people  at  last  grew  tired  and  , 
were  disgusted  with  their  own  proceedings,  which  ; 
led  to  no  results.  They  accordingly  ordered  that  I 
the  old  senators  should  retain  their  dignity  and  i 
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be  liberated.  Calavius,  who  by  this  stratagem  had 
laid  the  senators  under  great  obligations  to  himself 
and  the  popular  party,  not  only  brought  about  a 
reconciliation  between  the  people  and  the  senate, 
but  secured  to  himself  the  greatest  influence  in  the 
republic,  which  he  employed  to  induce  his  fellow- 
citizens  to  espouse  the  cause  of  Hannibal.  After 
the  battle  of  Cannae,  in  b.  c.  216,  Hannibal  took  up 
his  winter- quarters  at  Capua.  Perolla,  the  son  of 
Calavius,  had  been  the  strongest  opponent  of  the 
Carthaginians,  and  had  sided  with  Decius  Magius, 
but  his  father  obtained  his  pardon  from  Hannibal, 
who  even  invited  father  and  son  to  a  great  en¬ 
tertainment  which  he  gave  to  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  Campanians.  But  Perolla  could  not 
conquer  his  hatred  of  the  Carthaginians,  and 
went  to  the  repast  armed  with  a  sword,  intending 
to  murder  Hannibal.  When  Pacuvius  Calavius 
left  the  banquet-room,  his  son  followed  him  and 
told  him  of  his  plan ;  but  the  father  worked  upon 
the  young  man’s  feelings,  and  induced  him  to 
abandon  his  bloody  design.  (Liv.  xxiii.  2 — 4, 
8,  9.)  [L.  S.] 

CALA'VIUS  SABI'NUS.  [Sabinus.] 

CALCHAS  (KaA^as),  a  son  of  Thestor  of  My¬ 
cenae  or  Megara,  was  the  wisest  soothsayer  among 
the  Greeks  at  Troy.  (Horn.  II.  i.  69,  &c.,  xiii.  70.) 
He  foretold  the  Greeks  the  duration  of  the  Trojan 
war,  even  before  they  sailed  from  Aulis,  and  while 
they  were  engaged  in  the  war  he  explained  to  them 
the  cause  of  the  anger  of  Apollo.  (II.  ii.  322  ;  Ov. 
Met.  xii.  19,  &c. ;  Hygin.  Fab.  97  ;  Paus.  i.  43. 
§  1.)  An  oracle  had  declared  that  Calchas  should 
die  if  he  should  meet  with  a  soothsayer  superior  to 
himself;  and  this  came  to  pass  at  Claros,  for  Cal¬ 
chas  met  the  famous  soothsayer  Mopsus  in  the 
grove  of  the  Clarian  Apollo,  and  was  defeated  by 
him  in  not  being  able  to  state  the  number  of  figs 
on  a  wild  fig-tree,  or  the  number  of  pigs  which  a 
sow  was  going  to  give  birth  to — things  which 
Mopsus  told  with  perfect  accuracy.  Hereupon, 
Calchas  is  said  to  have  died  with  grief.  (Strab. 
xiv.  p.  642,  &c.,  668  ;  Tzetz.  ad  Lymph.  427,  980.) 
Another  story  about  his  death  runs  thus  :  a  sooth¬ 
sayer  saw  Calchas  planting  some  vines  in  the  grove 
of  Apollo  near  Grynium,  and  foretold  him  that  he 
would  never  drink  any  of  the  wine  produced  by 
them.  A  hen  the  grapes  had  grown  ripe  and  wine 
was  made  of  them,  Calchas  invited  the  soothsayer 
among  his  other  guests.  Even  at  the  moment 
when  Calchas  held  the  cup  of  wine  in  his  hand, 
the  soothsayer  repeated  his  prophecy.  This  excited 
Calchas  to  such  a  fit  of  laughter,  that  he  dropped 
the  cup  and  choked.  (Serv.  ad  Virg.  Eclog.  vi.  72.) 
A  third  tradition,  lastly,  states  that,  when  Calchas 
disputed  with  Mopsus  the  administration  of  the 
oracle  at  Claros,  he  promised  victory  to  Amphima- 
chus,  king  of  the  Lycians,  while  Mopsus  said  that 
he  would  not  be  victorious.  The  latter  prophecy 
was  fulfilled  ;  and  Calchas,  in  his  grief  at  this  de¬ 
feat,  put  an  end  to  his  life.  (Conon,  Narrat.  6.) 
Respecting  the  oracle  of  Calchas  in  Daunia,  see 
Did.  of  Ant.  s.  v.  Oraculum.  [L.  S.] 

C ALDUS,  the  name  of  a  family  of  the  plebeian 
Caelia  gens.  The  word  caldus  is  a  shortened 
form  of  calidus ,  and  hence  Cicero  (de  Invent,  ii.  9) 
says,  “  aliquem  Caldum  vocari,  quod  temerario  et 
repentino  consilio  sit.” 

1.  C.  Caelius  Caldus,  a  contemporary  of  L. 
Crassus,  the  orator.  No  member  of  his  family 
had  yet  obtained  any  of  the  great  offices,  but  he 


succeeded  in  raising  himself  by  his  activity  and 
eloquence,  though  his  powers  as  an  orator  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  very  great.  After  having 
endeavoured  in  vain  to  obtain  the  quaestorship 
(Cic.  pro  Plane.  21),  he  was  elected  in  B.  c.  107, 
tribune  of  the  plebs.  His  tribuneship  is  remark¬ 
able  for  a  lex  tabellaria,  which  was  directed  against 
the  legate  C.  Popillius,  and  which  ordained  that  in 
the  courts  of  justice  the  votes  should  be  given  by 
means  of  tablets  in  cases  of  high  treason.  Cicero 
(De  Leg.  iii.  16)  states,  that  Caldus  regretted, 
throughout  his  life,  having  proposed  this  law,  as  it 
did  injury  to  the  republic.  In  b.  c.  94,  he  was 
made  consul,  together  with  L.  Domitius  Aheno- 
barbus,  in  preference  to  a  competitor  of  very  high 
rank,  though  he  himself  was  a  novus  homo  :  and 
after  his  consulship  he  obtained  Spain  as  his  pro¬ 
vince,  as  is  usually  inferred  from  coins  of  the  gens 
Caelia  which  bear  his  name,  the  word  His  (jpania ) 
and  the  figure  of  a  boar,  which  Eckhel  refers  to  the 
town  of  Clunia.  (One  of  these  coins  is  figured  in 
the  Diet,  of  Ant.  s.  v.  Epulones.)  During  the  civil 
war  between  Marius  and  Sulla,  b.  c.  83,  Caldus  was 
a  steady  supporter  of  the  Marian  party,  and  in  con¬ 
junction  with  Carrinas  and  Brutus,  he  endeavoured 
to  prevent  Pompey  from  leading  his  legions  to  Sulla. 
But  as  the  three  did  not  act  in  unison,  Pompey 
made  an  attack  upon  the  army  of  Brutus  and 
routed  it,  whereby  the  plan  of  Caldus  was  com¬ 
pletely  thwarted.  (Cic.  de  Orat.  i.  25,  Brut.  45, 
in  Verr.  v.  70,  de  Petit.  Cons.  3,  pro  Muren.  8; 
J.  Obsequens,  111;  Ascon.  Argum.  in  Cornel,  p. 
57,  ed.  Orelli ;  Plut.  Pomp.  7  ;  Cic.  ad  Att.  x.  12, 
14  — 16,  de  Orat.  ii.  64;  ad  Herenn.  ii.  13, 
though  it  is  uncertain  whether  the  Caelius  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  last  two  passages  is  the  same  as  C 
Caelius  Caldus  or  not ;  comp.  Eckhel,  v.  p.  175.) 

2.  C.  Caelius  Caldus,  a  son  of  L.  Caelius 
Caldus,  and  a  grandson  of  No.  1,  was  appointed 
quaestor  in  b.  c.  50,  in  Cilicia,  which  was  then 
under  the  administration  of  Cicero.  When  Cicero 
departed  from  the  province,  he  left  the  administra¬ 
tion  in  the  hands  of  Caldus,  although  he  was  not 
fit  for  such  a  post  either  by  his  age  or  his  charac¬ 
ter.  Among  the  letters  of  Cicero,  there  is  one 
(ad  Earn.  ii.  19)  addressed  to  Caldus  at  the  time 
when  he  was  quaestor  designatus.  (Cic.  ad  Fam. 
ii.  15,  ad  Att.  vi.  2,  4 — 6,  vii.  1.) 

3.  Caldus,  the  last  member  of  the  family  who 
occurs  in  history.  He  was  one  of  the  Romans 
who  were  taken  prisoner  by  the  Germans  in  the 
defeat  of  Varus,  a.  d.  9,  and  seeing  the  cruel  tor¬ 
tures  which  the  barbarians  inflicted  upon  the  pri¬ 
soners,  he  grasped  the  chains  in  which  he  was  fet¬ 
tered  and  dashed  them  against  his  own  head  with 
such  force,  that  he  died  on  the  spot.  (Veil.  Pat. 
ii.  120.) 

The  name  Caldus  occurs  on  several  coins  of  the 
Caelia  gens.  One  of  the  most  important  is  given, 
as  is  mentioned  above,  in  the  Did.  of  Ant.  [L.  S.] 


CALE'CAS,  JOANNES  (T cc&wgs  KaA-nW), 
was  patriarch  of  Constantinople  from  a.  d.  1333  to 
to  1347.  (Cantacuz.  Hist.  Byz.  iii.  21.)  He  was 
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a  native  of  the  town  of  Apri  or  Aprus  in  Thrace, 
and  before  he  was  made  patriarch  he  held  a  high 
ecclesiastical  office  at  the  court  of  the  emperor 
Andronicus.  He  delivered  a  great  number  of  homi¬ 
lies  at  Constantinople,  which  created  great  sensa¬ 
tion  in  their  time,  and  sixty  of  which  are  said  to 
be  still  extant  in  MS.  But  only  two  of  them 
have  been  published  by  Grester  ( De  Cruce ,  ii. 
p.  1363,  &c.,  and  1477,  &c.),  and  the  latter  under 
the  erroneous  name  of  Philotheus.  (Cave,  Hist. 
Lit.  ii.  p.  497,  &c.,  ed.  Lond. ;  Fabric.  Bibl. 
Graec.  xi.  p.  591,  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

CALE'CAS,  MANUEL  (MawinjA  KaAtjuas), 
a  relative  of  Joannes  Calecas,  appears  to  have 
lived  about  a.  d.  1360,  as  he  combated  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  Palamas.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  monk 
of  the  Dominican  order,  and  was  the  author  of 
several  works.  Though  he  himself  was  a  Greek, 
he  wrote  against  the  Greek  church  and  in  favour 
of  that  of  Rome,  for  which  he  is,  of  course,  highly 
praised  by  the  adherents  of  the  Roman  church. 
The  following  list  contains  those  of  his  works 
which  are  published  :  —  1.  “  Libri  iv  ad  versus 
errores  Graecorum  de  Processione  Spiritus  Sancti.” 
The  Greek  original  has  not  yet  been  printed,  but 
a  Latin  translation  was  made  at  the  command  of 
Pope  Martin  V.  by  Ambrosius  Camaldulensis,  and 
was  edited  with  a  commentary  by  P.  Stenartius, 
Ingolstadt,  1616,  4to.  A  reprint  of  this  transla¬ 
tion  is  contained  in  the  Biblioth.  Patr.  vol.  xxvi. 
p.  382,  &c.,  ed.  Lugdun.  2.  “  De  Essentia  et 
Operatione  Dei”  (nepl  ovaias  Kail  it/fpyelas),  was 
edited  with  a  Latin  translation  and  notes  by  Com- 
befisius,  in  vol.  ii.  of  his  Auctarium  Novissimum 
Bibl.  Patr.  pp.  1 — 67,  ed.  Paris,  1672,  fol.  This 
work  is  directed  against  the  heresies  of  Palamas, 
and  was  approved  by  the  synod  of  Constantinople 
of  1351.  3.  “  De  Fide  deque  Principiis  Catholicae 
Fidei”  (7repl  TTLarecos  Ka\  irep]  Toor  <xpx&v  rrjs  Kado- 
AiKrjs  ttIcttcws).  This  work,  consisting  of  ten 
chapters,  was  edited  with  a  Latin  translation  and 
notes  by  Combefisius,  in  his  Auctarium  mentioned 
above,  ii.  pp.  174 — 285.  The  Latin  translation  is 
reprinted  in  the  Bibl.  Patr.  vol.  xxvi.  p.  345,  &c., 
ed.  Lugdun.  About  ten  more  of  his  works  are 
extant  in  MS.,  but  have  never  yet  been  published. 
(Wharton’s  Append,  to  Cave's  Hist.  Lit.  i.  p.  55, 
&c. ;  Fabric.  Biblioth.  Graec.  xi.  p.  453,  &c.)  [L.S.] 
CALENUS.  [Olenus.] 

CALE'NUS,  the  name  of  a  family  of  the  Fufia 
gens,  is  probably  derived  from  Cales,  a  municipium 
in  Campania ;  but  whether  the  name  merely  indi¬ 
cated  the  origin  of  the  family,  or  whether  the  first 
who  bore  it,  derived  it  from  having  conquered  the 
town  of  Cales  is  uncertain,  though  the  latter  is  the 
more  probable  supposition.  The  name  occurs  on 
a  coin  of  the  Fufia  gens.  (Eckhel,  v.  p.  220,  &c.) 

1.  Q.  Fufius  Calenus  is  mentioned  only  by 
Cicero  ( Philip .  viii.  4)  as  one  who  thought,  that 
P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Nasica  was  the  greatest  man 
in  the  republic,  because  he  had  delivered  the  state 
from  the  obnoxious  Tib.  Gracchus.  From  this 
sentiment  it  may  be  inferred,  that  Fufius  Calenus 
occupied  a -considerable  portion  of  the  public  land. 

2.  Q.  Fufius  Q.  f.  C.  n.  Calenus,  son  of  No. 

1 ,  was  tribune  of  the  plebs  in  B.  c.  61,  and  patro¬ 
nized  P.  Clodius,  whom  he  endeavoured  to  save 
from  condemnation  for  his  violation  of  the  myste¬ 
ries  of  the  Bona  Dea.  With  this  view  he  pro¬ 
posed  a  law,  that  Clodius  should  not  be  tried  by 
special  judges,  but  by  the  ordinary  court.  This 
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bill  was  supported  by  Q.  Hortensius,  though  he 
thought  it  impossible  that  Clodius  should  be  ac¬ 
quitted.  However  the  law  was  passed,  and  Fufius 
Calenus  gained  his  end.  In  B.  c.  59,  he  was 
elected  praetor  by  the  influence  of  Caesar,  in 
whose  cause  he  continued  to  be  very  active  ever 
afterwards.  In  this  year  he  carried  a  law,  that 
each  of  the  three  classes  of  judges,  senators,  equites, 
and  tribuni  aerarii,  should  give  their  votes  sepa¬ 
rately,  so  that  it  might  always  be  seen  in  what 
way  each  of  them  voted.  Being  generally  known 
as  the  tool  of  Caesar,  he  also  shared  in  the  hatred 
which  the  latter  drew  upon  himself,  and  was  ac¬ 
cordingly  treated,  says  Cicero  [ad  Att.  ii.  18),  with 
contempt  and  hisses  by  all  the  good  citizens. 

In  b.  c.  52,  Calenus  is  stated  to  have  supported 
the  Clodian  party  after  Clodius  had  been  murdered 
by  Milo,  and  in  the  year  following  we  find  him 
as  legate  of  Caesar  in  Gaul.  On  the  outbreak 
of  the  civil  war  in  b.  c.  49,  Calenus  hastened  in  the 
month  of  March  to  meet  Caesar  at  Brundusium, 
and  on  his  journey  thither  he  called  upon  Cicero 
at  his  Formian  Villa,  on  which  occasion  he  called 
Pompey  a  criminal,  and  charged  the  senate  with 
levity  and  folly.  (Cic.  ad  Att.  ix.  5.)  When 
Caesar  afterwards  went  to  Spain,  Calenus  again 
followed  him  as  legate  ;  and  after  Caesar  had  gone 
to  Epeirus,  Calenus  was  sent  to  fetch  over  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  troops  from  Italy.  But  while  he 
was  crossing  over  from  Epeirus  to  Italy  with  his 
empty  ships,  Bibulus  captured  most  of  them:  Ca¬ 
lenus  himself  escaped  to  the  Italian  coast  and  after¬ 
wards  returned  to  Epeirus  with  Antony.  Before 
the  battle  of  Pharsalia  Caesar  sent  him  to  Achaia, 
and  there  he  took  Delphi,  Thebes,  and  Orchome- 
nos,  and  afterwards  Athens,  Megara,  and  Patrae. 
In  b.  c.  47,  Caesar  caused  him  to  be  raised  to  the 
consulship. 

After  the  murder  of  Caesar,  in  b.  c.  44,  Calenus 
joined  M.  Antony,  and  during  the  transactions  of 
the  early  part  of  B.  c.  43,  he  defended  Antony 
against  Cicero.  The  speech  which  Dion  Cassius 
(xlii.  1,  &c.)  puts  into  his  mouth,  does  not,  proba¬ 
bly,  contain  much  genuine  matter,  and  is,  perhaps, 
only  an  invention  of  the  historian.  After  the  war 
against  Brutus  and  Cassius,  Calenus  served  as  the 
legate  of  M.  Antony,  and  the  legions  of  the  latter 
were  placed  under  his  command  in  northern  Italy. 
When  the  Perusinian  war  terminated,  in  B.  c.  41, 
with  the  defeat  of  L.  Antonius,  Octavianus  was  i 
anxious  to  get  possession  of  the  army  of  Calenus, 
which  was  stationed  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps ;  for¬ 
tunately  for  Octavianus,  Calenus  just  then  died,  ’ 
and  his  son,  who  was  a  mere  youth,  surrendered 
the  army  to  Octavianus  without  striking  a  blow. 

It  is  related  by  Appian  (b.  c.  iv.  47),  that  during 
the  proscription  of  (b.  c.  43)  the  life  of  the  great  ij 
M.  Terentius  Varro  was  saved  by  Calenus,  and  it 
is  not  improbable  that  the  letter  of  Varro  to 
Fufius,  which  is  still  extant  ( Fragm .  p.  199.  ed  t 
Bipont.)  was  addressed  to  our  Q.  Fufius  Calenus. 
(Cic.  ad  Fam.  v.  6,  ad  Att.  i.  14,  15,  xi.  15,  16 ; 
Schol.  Bobiens.  pp.  330,  235  ;  Ascon.  ad  Milon.  i 
p.  43,  ed.  Orelli ;  Cic.  Philip,  viii.  4,  &c. ;  Caes. 

B.  G.  viii.  39,  B.  C.  iii.  8,  26,  55 ;  Dion  Cass.  I 
xxxviii.  8,  xlii.  14,  55,  xl viii.  10,  20;  Appian,; 
B.  C.  ii.  58,  v.  3,  12,  24,  33,  51,  61 ;  comp.  Orelli,  i 
Onom.  Tull.  ii.  p.  259.)  j 

3.  Calenus,  L.  (Fufius),  is  mentioned  only! 
by  Cicero  (c.  Verr.  ii.  8)  as  one  of  the  witnesses  i 
against  Verres.  [L.  S.J 
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CALE'NUS,  JU'LIUS,  an  Aeduan.  After 
the  battle  of  Cremona,  in  A.  D.  69,  in  which  the 
army  of  Vitellius  was  defeated  by  Antonius  Pri¬ 
mus,  Julius  Calenus,  who  had  himself  belonged  to 
the  Vitellian  party,  was  sent  to  Gaul  as  a  living 
proof  of  their  defeat.  (Tac.  Hist.  iii.  35.)  [L.  S.] 

CALE'NUS,  M.  VALE'RIUS  CORVUS. 
[Corvus.] 

CALE'TOR  (KaA?fra>p),  a  son  of  Clytius,  slain 
at  Troy  by  the  Telamonian  Ajax.  (Horn.  II.  xv. 
419;  Paus.  x.  14.  §  2.)  Another  person  of  this 
name,  the  father  of  Aphareus,  occurs  in  II.  xiii. 
541.  [L.  S.] 

CA'LGACUS  or  GA'LGACUS,  a  British  chief 
who  distinguished  himself  among  his  countrymen 
in  the  war  with  Agricola.  Tacitus  ( Agr .  29,  &c.) 
gives  a  noble  specimen  of  his  love  of  liberty  in  the 
j  speech  he  puts  into  his  mouth.  [L.  S.] 

;  CALIDIA'NUS,  C.  COSCONIUS.  [Cosco- 

NIUS.] 

CALI'DIUS  or  CALLI'DIUS.  1.  Cn.  Cali- 
i  dius,  a  Roman  knight  in  Sicily,  of  high  rank  and 
i  great  influence,  whose  son  was  a  Roman  judex  and 
i  senator,  was  robbed  of  some  of  his  plate  by  Verres. 

:  (Cic.  Verr.  iv.  20.) 

,  2.  Q.  Calidius,  tribune  of  the  plebs  in  b.  c.  99, 

carried  a  law  in  this  year  for  the  recall  of  Q.  Me- 
itellus  Numidicus  from  banishment.  In  gratitude 
;  for  this  service,  his  son  Q.  Metellus  Pius,  who  was 
then  consul,  supported  Calidius  in  his  canvas  for 
the  praetorship  in  B.  c.  80.  Calidius  was  accord¬ 
ingly  praetor  in  b.  c.  79,  and  obtained  one  of  the 
Spanish  provinces ;  but,  on  his  return  to  Rome,  he 
was  accused  of  extortion  in  his  province  by  Q.  Lol- 
lius  (not  Gallius,  as  the  Pseudo- Asconius  states), 
and  condemned  by  his  judges,  who  had  been  bribed 
for  the  purpose.  As,  however,  the  bribes  had  not 
been  large,  Calidius  made  the  remark,  that  a  man  of 
praetorian  rank  ought  not  to  be  condemned  for  a  less 
sum  than  three  million  sesterces.  (Val.  Max.  v.  2. 
§  7;  Cic  .pro  Plane.  28,  29  ;  Cic.  Verr.  Act.  i.  13  ; 
Pseudo- Ascon.  ad  loc.;  Cic.  Verr.  iii.  25.)  This 
Calidius  may  have  been  the  one  who  was  sent  from 
Rome,  about  b.  c.  82,  to  command  Murena  to  de¬ 
sist  from  the  devastation  of  the  territories  of  Mith- 
ridates.  (Appian,  Mithr.  65.) 

3.  M.  Calidius,  son  of  No.  2  (Pseudo- Ascon. 
ad  Cic.  Verr.  Act.  i.  13),  a  celebrated  orator,  stu¬ 
died  under  Apollodorus  of  Pergamus,  who  was  also 
the  teacher  of  the  emperor  Augustus.  (Euseb. 
Chron.  01.  179.  2.)  Cicero  passes  {Brut.  79,  80) 
a  high  panegyric  upon  Calidius’  oratory,  which  he 
characterizes  at  considerable  length,  and  particu¬ 
larly  praises  the  clearness  and  elegance  of  his  style. 
But  while  Calidius  explained  a  thing  most  lucidly, 
and  was  listened  to  with  the  greatest  pleasure,  he 
was  not  so  successful  in  carrying  with  him  the 
feelings  of  his  hearers  and  producing  conviction. 
Velleius  Paterculus  (ii.  36)  classes  him  with  Cicero, 
Hortensius,  and  the  other  chief  orators  of  his  time, 
and  Quintilian  (xii.  10.  §  10)  also  speaks  of  the 
i  “  subtilitas  ”  of  Calidius. 

The  first  oration  of  Calidius  of  which  we  have 
i  mention  was  delivered  in  B.  c.  64,  when  he  accused 
!  Q.  Gallius,  a  candidate  for  the  praetorship,  of  bri¬ 
bery.  Gallius  was  defended  by  Cicero,  of  whose 
oration  a  few  fragments  are  extant.  (Ascon.  in 
|  Orat.  in  Tog.  cand.  p.  88,  ed.  Orelli ;  Cic.  Brut.  80; 
,  Festus,  s.  v.  Sufes.)  In  b.  c.  57  Calidius  was  prae- 
i  tor,  and  in  that  year  spoke  in  favour  of  restoring 
j  the  house  of  Cicero,  having  previously  supported 
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his  recall  from  banishment.  (Quintil.  x.  i.  §  23  ; 
Cic.  post.  Bed.  in  Sen.  9.)  In  B.  c.  54,  he  defended, 
in  conjunction  with  Cicero  and  others,  M.  Aemilius 
Scaurus,  who  was  accused  of  extortion.  (Ascon.  in 
Scaur,  p.  20.)  He  also  spoke  in  the  same  year  on 
behalf  of  the  freedom  of  the  inhabitants  of  Tenedos, 
and  in  support  of  Gabinius.  (Cic.  ad  Q.  Fr.  ii.  11, 
iii.  2.)  In  B.  c.  52,  Calidius  was  one  of  the  sup¬ 
porters  of  Milo,  after  the  death  gf  Clodius  (Ascon. 
in  Milon.  p.  35);  and  in  the  following  year  (51) 
he  was  a  candidate  for  the  consulship,  but  lost  his 
election,  and  was  accused  of  bribery  by  the  two 
Gallii,  one  of  whom  he  had  himself  accused  in  B.  c. 
64.  (Cael.  ap  Cic.  ad  Fam.  viii.  4,  9.) 

In  the  debate  in  the  senate  at  the  beginning  of 
January,  B.  c.  49,  Calidius  gave  it  as  his  opinion 
that  Pompey  ought  to  depart  to  his  provinces  to 
prevent  any  occasion  for  war  ;  and  on  the  breaking 
out  of  the  civil  war  immediately  afterwards,  he 
joined  Caesar,  by  whom  he  was  appointed  to  the 
government  of  the  province  of  Gallia  Togata.  He 
died  at  Placentia,  in  his  province,  in  B.  c.  48. 
(Caes.  B.C.  i.  2;  Euseb.  Chron.  01.  180.  4.) 

(The  fragments  of  the  orations  of  Calidius  are 
given  in  Meyer’s  Oratorum  Roman.  Fragm.  p.  434, 
&c.  2nd  ed. ;  comp.  Ellendt’s  Prolegomena  to  his 
edition  of  Cicero’s  Brutus ,  p.  evii.  and  Westermann’s 
Gesch.  der  Rom.  BeredtsamJceit,  §  69,  not.  6-11.) 

The  coin  annexed  refers  to  this  M.  Calidius. 
It  bears  on  the  obverse  the  head  of  Rome,  and  on 
the  reverse  Victory  in  a  two-horse  chariot,  with 
the  inscription  m.  calid.  q,.  me.  cn.  fl.,  that  is, 
M.  Calidius,  Q.  Metellus,  and  Cn.  Fulvius,  being 
triumvirs  of  the  mint. 


CA'LIDUS,  L.  JU'LIUS  (some  MSS.  have 
Calidius,  but  this  last  is  a  gentile  appellation  and 
not  a  cognomen),  is  pronounced  by  Cornelius  Nepos 
{Att  12)  worthy  of  holding  the  first  place  among 
the  Roman  poets  of  his  day,  after  the  death  of 
Catullus  and  Lucretius.  This  must,  of  course,  be 
understood  to  refer  to  the  period  immediately  an¬ 
terior  to  the  Augustan  era.  Calidus  had  great 
possessions  in  Africa,  and  was  proscribed  in  conse¬ 
quence  by  Volumnius,  one  of  the  creatures  of  An¬ 
tony,  but  his  name  was  erased  from  the  fatal  list 
through  the  interposition  of  Atticus.  [W.  R.] 
CALI'GULA,  the  third  in  the  series  of  Roman 
emperors,  reigned  from  A.  d.  37  to  A.  d.  41.  His 
real  name  was  Caius  Caesar,  and  he  received  that 
of  Caligula  in  the  camp,  from  caligae ,  the  foot  dress 
of  the  common  soldiers,  when  he  was  yet  a  boy 
with  his  father  in  Germany.  As  emperor,  how¬ 
ever,  he  was  always  called  by  his  contemporaries 
Caius,  and  he  regarded  the  name  of  Caligula  as  an 
insult.  (Senec.  De  Constant.  18.)  He  was  the 
youngest  son  of  Germanicus,  the  nephew  of  Tibe¬ 
rius,  by  Agrippina,  and  was  born  on  the  31st  of 
August,  A.  D.  12.  (Suet.  Cal.  8.)  The  place  of  his 
birth  was  a  matter  of  doubt  with  the  ancients ; 
according  to  some,  it  was  Tibur;  according  to 
others,  Treves  on  the  Moselle ;  but  Suetonius 
has  proved  from  the  public  documents  of  Antium 
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that  he  was  born  at  that  town.  His  earliest 
years  were  spent  in  the  camp  of  his  father  in 
Germany,  and  he  grew  up  among  the  soldiers, 
with  whom  he  became  accordingly  very  popular. 
(Tac.  Annal.  i.  41,  69  ;  Suet.  Cal.  9;  Dion  Cass, 
lvii.  5.)  Caligula  also  accompanied  his  father  on 
his  Syrian  expedition,  and  after  his  return  first 
lived  with  his  mother,  and,  when  she  was  exiled, 
in  the  house  of  Livia  Augusta.  When  the  latter 
died,  Caligula,  then  a  youth  in  his  sixteenth  year, 
delivered  the  funeral  oration  upon  her  from  the 
Rostra.  After  this  he  lived  some  years  with  his 
grandmother,  Antonia.  Caligula,  like  his  two 
elder  brothers,  Nero  and  Drusus,  was  hated  by 
Sejanus,  but  his  favour  with  Tiberius  and  his 
popularity  as  the  son  of  Germanicus  saved  him. 
(Dion  Cass,  lviii.  8.) 

After  the  fall  of  Sejanus  in  A.  d.  32,  when 
Caligula  had  just  attained  his  twentieth  year,  Ti¬ 
berius  summoned  him  to  come  to  Capreae.  Here 
the  young  man  concealed  so  well  his  feelings  at  the 
injuries  inflicted  upon  his  mother  and  brothers,  as 
well  as  at  the  wrongs  which  he  himself  had  suf¬ 
fered,  that  he  did  not  utter  a  sound  of  complaint, 
and  behaved  in  such  a  submissive  manner,  that 
those  who  witnessed  his  conduct  declared,  that 
there  never  was  such  a  cringing  slave  to  so  bad  a 
master.  (Suet.  Cal.  10  ;  Tac.  Annal.  vi.20.)  But 
his  savage  and  voluptuous  character  was  neverthe¬ 
less  seen  through  by  Tiberius.  About  the  same 
time  he  married  Junia  Claudilla  (Claudia),  the 
daughter  of  M.  Silanus,  an  event  which  Dion  Cas¬ 
sius  (lviii.  25)  assigns  to  the  year  A.  D.  35.  Soon 
afterwards  he  obtained  the  quaestorship,  and  on 
the  death  of  his  brother  Drusus  was  made  augur  in 
his  stead,  having  been  created  pontiff  two  years 
before.  (Dion  Cass,  lviii.  8  ;  Suet.  Cal.  12.) 

After  the  death  of  his  wife,  in  March  A.  D.  36, 
Caligula  began  seriously  to  think  in  what  manner 
he  might  secure  the  succession  to  himself,  of  which 
Tiberius  had  held  out  hopes  to  him,  without  how¬ 
ever  deciding  anything.  (Dion  Cass,  lviii.  23 ; 
Tac.  Annal.  vi.  45,  &c.)  In  order  to  ensure  his 
success,  he  seduced  Ennia  Naevia,  the  wife  of 
Macro,  who  had  then  the  command  of  the  praeto¬ 
rian  cohorts.  He  promised  to  marry  her  if  he 
should  succeed  to  the  throne,  and  contrived  to  gain 
the  consent  and  co-operation  of  Macro  also,  who 
according  to  some  accounts  introduced  his  wife  to 
the  embraces  of  the  voluptuous  youth.  (Suet.  Cal. 
12  ;  Tac.  Annal.  vi.  45  ;  Dion  Cass,  lviii.  28 ; 
Philo,  Legat.  ad  Cai.  p.  998,  ed.  Paris,  1640.) 
Tiberius  died  in  March  a.  d.  37,  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  but  that  Caligula  either  caused  or  accele¬ 
rated  his  death.  In  aftertimes  he  often  boasted  of 
having  attempted  to  murder  Tiberius  in  order  to 
avenge  the  wrongs  which  his  family  had  suffered 
from  him.  There  were  reports  that  Caligula  had 
administered  to  Tiberius  a  slow  poison,  or  that  he 
had  withheld  from  him  the  necessary  food  during 
his  illness,  or  lastly,  that  he  had  suffocated  him 
with  a  pillow.  Some  again  said,  that  he  had  been 
assisted  by  Macro,  while  Tacitus  [Annal.  vi.  50) 
mentions  Macro  alone  as  the  guilty  person.  (Suet. 
Tib.  73,  Cal.  12;  Dion  Cass,  lviii.  28.)  When 
the  body  of  Tiberius  was  carried  from  Misenum  to 
Rome,  Caligula  accompanied  it  in  the  dress  of  a 
mourner,  but  he  was  saluted  by  the  people  at  Rome 
with  the  greatest  enthusiasm  as  the  son  of  Ger¬ 
manicus.  I  iberius  in  his  will  had  appointed  his 
grandson  I  iberius  as  coheir  to  Caligula,  but  the 
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senate  and  the  people  gave  the  sovereign  power  to 
Caligula  alone,  in  spite  of  the  regulations  of  Tibe¬ 
rius.  (Suet.  Cal.  14;  Dion  Cass.  lix.  1  ;  comp. 
Joseph.  Ant.  Jud.  xviii.  6.  §  9.)  In  regard  to  all 
other  points,  however,  Caligula  carried  the  will  of 
Tiberius  into  execution :  he  paid  to  the  people  and 
the  soldiers  the  sums  which  the  late  emperor  had 
bequeathed  to  them,  and  even  increased  these 
legacies  by  his  own  munificence.  After  having 
delivered  the  funeral  oration  upon  Tiberius,  he  im¬ 
mediately  fulfilled  the  duty  of  piety  towards  his 
mother  and  his  brother :  he  had  their  ashes  con¬ 
veyed  from  Pandataria  and  the  Pontian  islands  to 
Rome,  and  deposited  them  in  the  Mausoleum  with 
great  solemnity.  But  notwithstanding  the  feeling 
which  prompted  him  to  this  act,  he  pardoned  all 
those  who  had  allowed  themselves  to  be  used  as 
instruments  against  the  members  of  his  family,  and 
ordered  the  documents  which  contained  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  their  guilt  to  be  burnt  in  the  Forum. 
Those  who  had  been  condemned  to  imprisonment 
by  Tiberius  were  released,  and  those  who  had  been 
exiled  were  recalled  to  their  country.  He  restored 
to  the  magistrates  their  full  power  of  jurisdiction 
without  appeal  to  his  person,  and  he  also  en¬ 
deavoured  to  revive  the  old  character  of  the  comitia 
by  allowing  the  people  to  discuss  and  decide  the 
matters  brought  before  them,  as  in  former  times. 
Towards  foreign  princes  who  had  been  stripped 
of  their  power  and  their  revenues  by  his  predeces¬ 
sor,  he  behaved  with  great  generosity.  Thus  i 
Agrippa,  the  grandson  of  Herod,  who  had  been  put 
in  chains  by  Tiberius,  was  released  and  restored  to 
his  kingdom,  and  Antiochus  IV.  of  Commagene 
received  back  his  kingdom,  which  was  increased  i  i 
by  the  maritime  district  of  Cilicia. 

On  the  first  of  July  a.  d.  37,  Caligula  entered 
upon  his  first  consulship  together  with  Claudius, 
his  father’s  brother,  and  held  the  office  for  two 
months.  Soon  after  this  he  was  seized  by  a  serious  i 
illness  in  consequence  of  his  irregular  mode  of  liv¬ 
ing.  He  was,  indeed,  restored  to  health,  but  from 
that  moment  appeared  an  altered  man.  Hitherto 
the  joy  of  the  people  at  his  accession  seemed  to  be  ’ 
perfectly  justified  by  the  justice  and  moderation  he 
shewed  during  the  first  months  of  his  reign,  but 
from  henceforward  he  appears  more  like  a  diabolical  i 
than  a  human  being — he  acts  completely  like  a 
madman.  A  kind  of  savageness  and  gross  volup¬ 
tuousness  had  always  been  prominent  features  in  i 
his  character,  but  still  we  are  not  justified  in  sup¬ 
posing,  as  many  do,  that  he  merely  threw  off  the  i. 
mask  which  had  hitherto  concealed  his  real  dispo¬ 
sition;  it  is  much  more  probable  that  his  illness  i  • 
destroyed  his  mental  powers,  and  thus  let  loose  all 
the  veiled  passions  of  his  soul,  to  which  he  now  i 
yielded  without  exercising  any  control  over  them,  i 
Immediately  after  his  recovery  he  ordered  Tibe-n 
rius,  the  grandson  of  his  predecessor,  whom  he  hack 
raised  before  to  the  rank  of  princeps  juventutis,  to : 
be  put  to  death  on  the  pretext  of  his  having  wished  i 
the  emperor  not  to  recover  from  his  illness  ;  and 
those  of  his  friends  who  had  vowed  their  lives  fori 
his  recovery,  were  now  compelled  to  carry  their: 
vow  into  effect  by  putting  an  end  to  their  existence. 
He  also  commanded  several  members  of  his  owni 
family,  and  among  them  his  grandmother  Antonia, 
Macro,  and  his  wife  Ennia  Naevia,  to  make  awayj  j 
with  themselves.  His  thirst  for  blood  seemed  to 
increase  with  the  number  of  his  victims,  and  mur-i 
dering  soon  ceased  to  be  the  consequence  of  hisi 
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hatred  ;  it  became  a  matter  of  pleasure  and  amuse¬ 
ment  with  him.  Once  during  a  public  fight  of 
wild  beasts  in  the  Circus,  when  there  were  no  more 
criminals  to  enter  the  arena,  he  ordered  persons  to 
be  taken  at  random  from  among  the  spectators,  and 
to  be  thrown  before  the  wild  beasts,  but  that  they 
might  not  be  able  to  cry  out  or  curse  their  de¬ 
stroyer,  he  ordered  their  tongues  to  be  cut  out. 
Often  when  he  was  taking  his  meals,  he  would 
order  men  to  be  tortured  to  death  before  his  eyes, 
that  he  might  have  the  pleasure  of  witnessing  their 
agony.  Once  when,  during  a  horse-race,  the  people 
i  were  more  favourably  disposed  to  one  of  his  com¬ 
petitors  than  to  himself,  he  is  said  to  have  ex¬ 
claimed,  “Would  that  the  whole  Roman  people 
!  had  only  one  head.” 

But  his  cruelty  was  not  greater  than  his  volup¬ 
tuousness  and  obscenity.  He  carried  on  an  inces¬ 
tuous  intercourse  with  his  own  sisters,  and  when 
Drusilla,  the  second  of  them,  died,  he  raved  like  a 
!  madman  with  grief,  and  commanded  her  to  be 
i  worshipped  as  a  divinity.  No  Roman  lady  was 
safe  from  his  attacks,  and  his  marriages  were  as 
disgracefully  contracted  as  they  were  ignominiously 
i  dissolved.  The  only  woman  that  exercised  a  last¬ 
ing  influence  over  him  was  Caesonia.  A  point 
i  which  still  more  shews  the  disordered  state  of  his 
brain  is,  that  in  his  self-veneration  he  went  so  far 
as  to  consider  himself  a  god :  he  would  appear 
in  public  sometimes  in  the  attire  of  Bacchus,  Apol- 
i  lo,  or  Jupiter,  and  even  of  Venus  and  Diana  ;  he 
i  would  frequently  place  himself  in  the  temple 
of  Castor  and  Pollux,  between  the  statues  of 
:  these  divinities,  and  order  the  people  Avho  entered 
the  temple  to  worship  him.  He  even  built  a  tem¬ 
ple  to  himself  as  Jupiter  Latiaris,  and  appointed 
priests  to  attend  to  his  worship  and  offer  sa¬ 
crifices  to  him.  This  temple  contained  his  statue 
in  gold,  of  the  size  of  life,  and  his  statue  was 
dressed  precisely  as  he  was.  The  wealthiest  Ro¬ 
mans  were  appointed  his  priests,  but  they  had  to 
purchase  the  honour  with  immense  sums  of  money. 
He  sometimes  officiated  as  his  own  priest,  making 
his  horse  Incitatus,  which  he  afterwards  raised  to 
the  consulship,  his  colleague.  No  one  but  a  com¬ 
plete  madman  would  have  been  guilty  of  things 
like  these. 

The  sums  of  money  which  he  squandered  almost 
surpass  belief.  During  the  first  year  of  his  reign 
he  nearly  drained  the  treasury,  although  Tiberius 
had  left  in  it  the  sum  of  720  millions  of  sesterces. 
One  specimen  may  serve  to  shew  in  what  sense¬ 
less  manner  he  spent  the  money.  That  he  might 
be  able  to  boast  of  having  marched  over  the  sea  as 
over  dry  land,  he  ordered  a  bridge  of  boats  to  be 
constructed  across  the  channel  between  Baiae  and 
Puteoli,  a  distance  of  three  Roman  miles  and  six 
hundred  paces.  After  it  was  covered  with  earth 
and  houses  built  upon  it,  he  rode  across  it  in  tri¬ 
umph,  and  gave  a  splendid  banquet  on  the  middle 
of  the  bridge.  In  order  to  amuse  himself  on  this 
occasion  in  his  usual  way,  he  ordered  numbers  of 
the  spectators  whom  he  had  invited  to  be  thrown 
into  the  sea.  As  the  regular  revenues  of  the  state 
were  insufficient  to  supply  him  with  the  means  of 
such  mad  extravagance,  he  had  recourse  to  rob¬ 
beries,  public  sales  of  his  estates,  unheard-of  taxes, 
and  every  species  of  extortion  that  could  be  de¬ 
vised.  In  order  that  no  means  of  getting  money 
might  remain  untried,  he  established  a  public 
brothel  in  his  own  palace,  and  sent  out  his  servants 
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to  invite  men  of  all  classes  to  avail  themselves  of 
it.  On  the  birth  of  his  daughter  by  Caesonia,  he 
regularly  acted  the  part  of  a  beggar  in  order  to 
obtain  money  to  rear  her.  He  also  made  known 
that  he  would  receive  presents  on  new  year’s  day, 
and  on  the  first  of  January  he  posted  himself  in 
the  vestibule  of  his  palace,  to  accept  the  presents 
that  were  brought  him  by  crowds  of  people.  Things 
like  these  gradually  engendered  in  him  a  love  of 
money  itself  without  any  view  to  the  ends  it  is  to 
serve,  and  he  is  said  to  have  sometimes  taken  a 
delight  in  rolling  himself  in  heaps  of  gold.  After 
Italy  and  Rome  were  exhausted  by  his  extortions, 
his  love  of  money  and  his  avarice  compelled  him  to 
seek  other  resources.  He  turned  his  eyes  to  Gaul, 
and  under  the  pretence  of  a  war  against  the  Ger¬ 
mans,  he  marched,  in  a.  d.  40,  with  an  army  to 
Gaul  to  extort  money  from  the  wealthy  inhabitants 
of  that  country.  Executions  were  as  frequent  here 
as  they  had  been  before  in  Italy.  Lentulus  Gae- 
tulicus  and  Aemilius  Lepidus  were  accused  of  hav¬ 
ing  formed  a  conspiracy  and  were  put  to  death, 
and  the  two  sisters  of  Caligula  were  sent  into  exile 
as  guilty  of  adultery  and  accomplices  of  the  con¬ 
spiracy.  Ptolemaeus,  the  son  of  king  Juba,  was 
exiled  merely  on  account  of  his  riches,  and  was 
afterwards  put  to  death.  It  would  be  endless  and 
disgusting  to  record  here  all  the  acts  of  cruelty,  in¬ 
sanity,  and  avarice,  of  which  his  whole  reign,  with 
the  exception  of  the  first  few  months,  forms  one 
uninterrupted  succession.  He  concluded  his  pre¬ 
datory  campaign  in  Gaul  by  leading  his  army  to 
the  coast  of  the  ocean,  as  if  he  would  cross  over  to 
Britain  ;  he  drew  them  up  in  battle  array,  and 
then  gave  them  the  signal — to  collect  shells, 
which  he  called  the  spoils  of  conquered  Ocean. 
After  this  he  returned  to  Rome,  where  he  acted 
with  still  greater  cruelty  than  before,  because  he 
thought  the  honours  which  the  senate  conferred 
upon  him  too  insignificant  and  too  human  for  a 
god  like  him.  Several  conspiracies  were  formed 
against  him,  but  were  discovered,  until  at  length 
Cassius  Chaerea,  tribune  of  a  praetorian  cohort, 
Cornelius  Sabinus,  and  others,  entered  into  one 
which  was  crowned  with  success.  Four  months 
after  his  return  from  Gaul,  on  the  24th  of  January 
A.  d.  41,  Caligula  was  murdered  by  Chaerea  near 
the  theatre,  or  according  to  others,  in  his  own 
palace  while  he  was  hearing  some  boys  rehearse  the 
part  they  were  to  perform  in  the  theatre.  His  wife 
and  daughter  were  likewise  put  to  death.  His 
body  was  secretly  conveyed  by  his  friends  to  the 
horti  Lamiani,  half  burnt,  and  covered  over  with  a 
light  turf.  Subsequently,  however,  his  sisters, 
after  their  return  from  exile,  ordered  the  body  to 
be  taken  out,  and  had  it  completely  burnt  and 
buried.  (Sueton.  Caligula ;  Dion  Cass.  lib.  lix. ; 
Joseph.  Ant.  xix.  1  ;  Aurel.  Viet.  De  Caes.  3; 
Zonar.  x.  6.) 

In  the  coin  annexed  the  obverse  represents  the 
head  of  Caligula,  with  the  inscription  c.  caesar 
avg.  germ.  p.  m.  tr.  pot.,  and  the  reverse  that 
of  Augustus,  with  the  inscription  divvs  avg. 
PATER  PATRIAE.  [L.  S.] 
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CALIPPUS.  [Calipfus.] 
CALLAESCHRUS.  [Antistates.] 
CALLAICUS,  a  surname  of  D.  Junius  Brutus. 
[Brutus,  No.  15.] 

CALLAS.  [Calas.] 

CALLATIA'NUS,  DEME'TRIUS  (Atj/W- 

rpios  KaAAariapo's),  the  author  of  a  geographical 
work  oh  Europe  and  Asia  (nepl  E vpdmrjs  ual 
’Aulas)  in  twenty  books,  which  is  frequently  re¬ 
ferred  to  by  the  ancients.  (Diog.  Laert.  v.  83 ; 
Steph.  Byz.  s.  v.  ’Aft iKifpa  ;  Strab.  i.  p.  60  ; 
Dionys.  Hal.  de  comp.  Verb.  4 ;  Lucian.  Macrob. 
10;  Schol.  ad  Theocrit.  i.  65,  x.  19;  Marcian. 
Heracl.  passim.)  [L.  S.] 

CALLI'ADES  (KaAAidrfyy),  is  mentioned  by 
Herodotus  (viii.  51)  as  archon  eponymus  of  Athens 
at  the  time  of  the  occupation  of  the  city  by  the 
Persian  army,  b.  c.  480.  [E.  E.] 

CALLI'ADES  (KaAAid57js),  a  comic  poet,  who 
is  mentioned  by  Athenaeus  (xiii.  p.  577),  but 
about  whom  nothing  further  is  known,  than  that 
a  comedy  entitled1' A yvoia  was  ascribed  by  seme  to 
Diphilus  and  by  others  to  Calliades.  (Athen.  ix. 
p.  401.)  From  the  former  passage  of  Athenaeus 
it  must  be  inferred,  that  Calliades  was  a  contem¬ 
porary  of  the  archon  Eucleides,  B.  c.  403,  and 
that  accordingly  he  belonged  to  the  old  Attic 
comedy,  whereas  the  fact  of  the  Agnoea  being 
disputed  between  him  and  Diphilus  shews  that  he 
was  a  contemporary  of  the  latter,  and  accordingly 
was  a  poet  of  the  new  Attic  comedy.  For  this 
reason  Meineke  ( Hist .  Crit.  Com.  Gr.  p.  450)  is 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  name  Calliades  in 
Athenaeus  is  a  mistake  for  Callias.  [L.  S.] 
CALLI'ADES  (KaAAiaSTjs),  the  name  of  two 
artists,  a  painter  spoken  of  by  Lucian  (Dial.  Meretr. 
8,  p.  300),  and  a  statuary,  who  made  a  statue  of 
the  courtezan  Neaera.  (Tatian,  ad  Grace.  55.)  The 
age  and  country  of  both  are  unknown.  (Plin. 
H.  TV.  xxxiv.  8.  s.  19.)  [W.  I.] 

CALLI'ANAX  (KaAAtam|),  a  physician,  who 
probably  lived  in  the  third  century  B.  c.  He  was 
one  of  the  followers  of  Herophilus,  and  appears  to 
have  been  chiefly  known  for  the  roughness  and 
brutality  of  his  manners  towards  his  patients.  Some 
of  his  answers  have  been  preserved  by  Galen.  To 
one  of  his  patients  who  said  he  was  about  to  die, 
he  replied  by  the  verse,  Et  pij  ue  A-prd)  KaW'nrais 
eyelvaTo  :  and  to  another  who  expressed  the  same 
fear  he  quoted  the  verse  from  Homer  (II.  xxi.  1 07), 
Karbaue  ual  UaupoKAos,  oirep  tre'o  7toAAof  afielrur. 
(Galen,  Comment,  in  Hippocr.  “  Epid.  VIC  iv.  9. 
vol.  xvii.  pt.  ii.  p.  145;  Pallad.  Comment.  Hippocr. 
“  Epid.  VIC  §  8,  apud  Dietz,  Schol.  i?i  Hippocr. 
et  Gal.  vol.  ii.  p.  112.)  [W.  A.  G.] 

CALLI'ARUS  (KaAAfapos),  a  son  of  Odoedocus 
and  Laonome,  from  whom  the  Locrian  town  of 
Cailiarus  was  said  to  have  derived  its  name.  (Steph. 
Byz.  s.  v.)  [L.  S.] 

CA'LLIAS  (KaAA las),  a  son  of  the  Heracleid 
king  Temenus,  who,  in  conjunction  with  his  bro¬ 
thers,  caused  his  father  to  be  killed  by  some  hired 
persons,  because  he  preferred  Deiphontes,  the  hus¬ 
band  of  his  daughter  Hyrnetho,  to  his  sons.  (Apol- 
lod.  ii.  8.  §  5.)  [L.  S.] 

CA'LLIAS  and  HIPPONI'CUS  (KaAA las, 

' hnrovtKos ),  a  noble  Athenian  family,  celebrated 
for  their  wealth,  the  heads  of  which,  from  the  son 
of  Phaenippus  downwards  [No.  2],  received  these 
names  alternately  in  successive  generations.  (Aris- 
toph.  Av.  283;  Schol.  ad  loc. ;  Perizon.  ad  Ael. 
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V.  H.  xiv.  16.)  They  enjoyed  the  hereditary  dig¬ 
nity  of  torch-bearer  at  the  Eleusinian  mysteries, 
and  claimed  descent  from  Triptolemus.  (Xen.  Hell. 
vi.  3.  §  6.) 

1.  Hipponicus  I.,  the  first  of  the  family  on  re¬ 
cord,  is  mentioned  by  Plutarch  (Sol.  15,  comp.  Pol. 
Praec.  13)  as  one  of  the  three  to  whom  Solon, 
shortly  before  the  introduction  of  his  aeLaaxdeia, 
B.  c.  594,  imparted  his  intention  of  diminishing 
the  amount  of  debt  while  he  abstained  from  inter¬ 
ference  with  landed  property.  Of  this  information 
they  are  said  to  have  made  a  fraudulent  use,  and 
to  have  enriched  themselves  by  the  purchase  of 
large  estates  with  borrowed  money.  Bockh  thinks, 
however  (Publ.  Econ.  of  A.t,hens,  b.  iv.  ch.  3),  that 
this  story  against  Hipponicus  may  have  originated 
in  the  envy  of  his  countrymen. 

2.  Callias  I.,  son  of  Phaenippus  and  probably 
nephew  of  the  above,  is  mentioned  by  Herodotus 
(vi.  121)  as  a  strong  opponent  of  Peisistratus,  and 
as  the  only  man  in  Athens  who  ventured  to  buy 
the  tyrant’s  property  on  each  occasion  of  his  expul¬ 
sion.  On  the  same  authority,  if  indeed  the  chapter 
be  not  an  interpolation  (vi.  122  ;  see  Larcher,  ad 
foe.),  we  learn,  that  he  spent  much  money  in  keep¬ 
ing  horses,  was  a  conqueror  at  the  Olympic  and 
Pythian  games,  at  the  former  in  b.  c.  564  (Schol. 
ad  Aristoph.  Av.  283),  and  gave  large  dowries  to 
his  daughters,  allowing  them — a  good  and  wise 
departure  from  the  usual  practice — to  marry  any 
of  the  Athenians  they  pleased. 

3.  Hipponicus  II.,  surnamed  Ammon,  son  of 
Callias  I,,  is  said  to  have  increased  his  wealth  con¬ 
siderably  by  the  treasures  of  a  Persian  general, 
which  had  been  entrusted  to  Diomnestus,  a  man 
of  Eretria,  on  the  first  invasion  of  that  place  by 
the  Persians.  The  invading  army  being  all  de¬ 
stroyed  Diomnestus  kept  the  money;  but  his  heirs, 
on  the  second  Persian  invasion,  transmitted  it  to 
Hipponicus  at  Athens,  and  with  him  it  ultimately 
remained,  as  all  the  captive  Eretrians  (comp.  He¬ 
rod.  vi.  118)  were  sent  to  Asia.  This  story  is 
given  by  Athenaeus  (xii.  pp.  536,  f.,  537,  a.)  on 
the  authority  of  Heracleides  of  Pontus ;  but  it  is 
open  to  much  suspicion  from  its  inconsistency  with 
the  account  of  Herodotus,  wdio  mentions  only  one 
invasion  of  Eretria,  and  that  a  successful  one  B.  c. 
490.  (Herod,  vi.  99 — 101.)  Possibly  the  anec¬ 
dote,  like  that  of  Callias  AaKKonAouros  below,  was 
one  of  the  modes  in  which  the  gossips  of  Athens 
accounted  for  the  large  fortune  of  the  family. 

4.  Callias  II.,  son  of  No.  3,  was  present  in 
his  priestR  dress  at  the  battle  of  Marathon ;  and 
the  story  runs  that,  on  the  rout  of  the  enemy,  a 
Persian,  claiming  his  protection,  pointed  out  to 
him  a  treasure  buried  in  a  pit,  and  that  he  slew 
the  man  and  appropriated  the  money".  Hence  the 
surname  AaKKoirAovros  (Plut.  Aristeid.  5  ;  Schol. 
ad  Aristoph.  Nub.  65;  Hesych.  and  Suid.  s.  v. 
AaKudirAovros),  which,  however,  wre  may  perhaps 
rather  regard  as  having  itself  suggested  the  tale, 
and  as  having  been  originally",  like  fiadvirAovros, 
expressive  of  the  extent  of  the  family’s  wealth. 
(Bockh,  Publ.  Econ.  of  Athens ,  b.  iv.  ch.  3.)  His  | 
enemies  certainly  were  sufficiently"  malignant,  it 
not  powerful ;  for  Plutarch  (Aristeid.  25),  on  the 
authority  of  Aeschines  the  Socratic,  speaks  of  a 
capital  prosecution  instituted  against  him  on  ex¬ 
tremely'’  weak  grounds.  Aristeides,  who  was  his  i 
cousin,  was  a  witness  on  the  trial,  which  must  i 
therefore  have  taken  place  before  b.  c.  468,  the 
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probable  date  of  Aristeides’  death.  In  Herodotus 
(vii.  151)  Callias  is  mentioned  as  ambassador  from 
Athens  to  Artaxerxes ;  and  this  statement  we 
might  identify  with  that  of  Diodorus,  who  ascribes 
to  the  victories  of  Cimon,  through  the  negotiation 
of  Callias,  b.  c.  449,  a  peace  with  Persia  on  terms 
most  humiliating  to  the  latter,  were  it  not  that  ex¬ 
treme  suspicion  rests  on  the  whole  account  of  the 
treaty  in  question.  (Paus.  i.  8  ;  Diod.  xii.  4 ;  Wes- 
seling,  ad  loc. ;  Mitford’s  Greece ,  ch.  xi.  sec.  3,  note 
11;  Thirlwall’s  Greece ,  vol.  iii.  pp.  37,  38,  and  the 
authorities  there  referred  to ;  Bockh,  Publ.  Econ. 
of  Athens ,  b.  iii.  ch.  12,  b.  iv.  ch.  3.)  Be  this  as 
it  may,  he  did  not  escape  impeachment  after  his 
return  on  the  charge  of  having  taken  bribes,  and 
i  was  condemned  to  a  fine  of  50  talents,  more  than 
12,000/.,  being  a  fourth  of  his  whole  property. 
(Dem.  de  Fals.  Leg.  p.  428;  Lys.  pro  Aristoph . 
Bon.  §  50.) 

5.  Hipponicus  III.,  was  the  son  of  Callias  II., 
and  with  Eurymedon  commanded  the  Athenians 
in  their  successful  incursion  into  the  territory  of 

I  Tanagra,  b.  c.  426.  (Thuc.  iii.  91;  Diod.  xii.  65.) 

He  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Delium,  b.  c.  424, 

'  where  he  was  one  of  the  generals.  (Andoc.  c.  Alcib. 
i  p.  30.)  It  must  therefore  have  been  his  divorced 
wife,  and  not  his  widow,  whom  Pericles  married. 
(Plut.  Peric.  24 ;  comp.  Palm,  ad  Aristoph.  Av. 
283  ;  Wesseling,  ad  Diod.  xii.  65.)  His  (laughter 
Hipparete  became  the  wife  of  Alcibiades,  with  a 
dowry  of  ten  talents,  the  largest,  according  to  An- 
docides,  that  had  ever  before  been  given.  (Andoc. 
c.  Alcib.  p.  30;  Plut.  Alcib.  8.)  Another  daughter 
of  Hipponicus  was  married  to  Theodorus,  and  be¬ 
came  the  mother  of  Isocrates  the  orator.  (Isocr.  de 
Big.  p.  353,  a.)  In  Plato’s  “  Cratylus,”  also  (pp. 
384,  391),  Hermogenes  is  mentioned  as  a  son  of 
Hipponicus  and  brother  of  Callias ;  but,  as  in  p. 
391  he  is  spoken  of  as  not  sharing  his  father’s  pro¬ 
perty,  and  his  poverty  is  further  alluded  to  by 
Xenophon  {Mem.  ii.  10),  he  must  have  been  ille¬ 
gitimate.  (See  Did.  of  Ant.  pp.  472,  a.,  598,  b.) 
For  Hipponicus,  see  also  Ael.  V.H.  xiv.  16,  who 
tells  an  anecdote  of  him  with  reference  to  Poly- 
cletus  the  sculptor. 

6.  Callias  III.,  son  of  Hipponicus  III.  by  the 
lady  who  married  Pericles  (Plut.  Peric.  24),  was 
notorious  for  his  extravagance  and  profligacy.  We 
have  seen,  that  he  must  have  succeeded  to  his  for¬ 
tune  in  b.  c.  424,  which  is  not  perhaps  irreconcile- 
able  with  the  mention  of  him  in  the  “  Flatterers  ” 
of  Eupolis,  the  comic  poet,  b.  c.  421,  as  having 
recently  entered  on  the  inheritance.  (A then.  v.  p. 
218,  c.)  In  b.  c.  400,  he  was  engaged  in  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  crush  Andocides  by  a  charge  of  profa¬ 
nation,  in  having  placed  a  supplicatory  bough  on 
the  altar  of  the  temple  at  Eleusis  during  the  cele¬ 
bration  of  the  mysteries  (Andoc.  de  Myst.  §  110, 
&c.) ;  and,  if  we  may  believe  the  statement  of  the 
accused,  the  bough  was  placed  there  by  Callias 
himself,  who  was  provoked  at  having  been  thwarted 
by  Andocides  in  a  very  disgraceful  and  profligate 
attempt.  In  b.  c.  392,  we  find  him  in  command  of 
the  Athenian  heavy-armed  troops  at  Corinth  on 
the  occasion  of  the  famous  defeat  of  the  Spartan 
Mora  by  Iphicrates.  (Xen.  Hell.  iv.  5.  §  13.)  He 
was  hereditary  proxenus  of  Sparta,  and,  as  such, 
was  chosen  as  one  of  the  envoys  empowered  to 
negotiate  peace  with  that  state  in  B.  c.  371,  on 
which  occasion  Xenophon  reports  an  extremely 
absurd  and  self-glorifying  speech  of  his  {Hell.  vi.  3. 
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§  2,  &c.,  comp.  v.  4.  §  22.)  A  vain  and  silly 
dilettante,  an  extravagant  and  reckless  profligate, 
he  dissipated  all  his  ancestral  wealth  on  sophists, 
flatterers,  and  women ;  and  so  early  did  these  pro¬ 
pensities  appear  in  him,  that  he  was  commonly 
spoken  of,  before  his  father’s  death,  as  the  “  evil 
genius”  ( a\iTrjpios )  of  his  family.  (Andoc.  deMyst. 

§  130,  &c.  ;  comp.  Aristoph.  Ran.  429,  Av.  284, 
&c. ;  Schol.  ad  Aristoph.  Ran.  502 ;  Athen.  iv.  p. 
169,  a.;  Ael.  V.  H.  iv.  16.)  The  scene  of  Xeno¬ 
phon’s  “  Banquet,”  and  also  that  of  Plato’s  “  Pro¬ 
tagoras,”  is  laid  at  his  house ;  and  in  the  latter 
especially  his  character  is  drawn  with  some  vivid 
sketches  as  a  trifling  dilettante,  highly  amused 
with  the  intellectual  fencing  of  Protagoras  and 
Socrates.  (See  Plat.  Protag.  pp.  335,  338  ;  comp. 
Plat.  Apol.  p.  20,  a.,  Theaet.  p.  165,  a.,  Cratyl. 
p.  391.)  He  is  said  to  have  ultimately  reduced 
himself  to  absolute  beggary,  to  which  the  sarcasm 
of  Iphicrates  (Aristot.  Rhet.  iii.  2.  §  10)  in  calling 
him  fX7]Tpa.‘yvpTr}s  instead  of  Sad ovxos  obviously 
refers ;  and  he  died  at  last  in  actual  want  of  the 
common  necessaries  of  life.  (Athen.  xii.  p.  537,  c. ; 
Lys.  pro  Aristoph.  Bon.  §  50.)  Aelian’s  erroneous 
account  of  his  committing  suicide  is  clearly  nothing 
but  gossip  from  Athenaeus  by  memory.  (Ael.  V.H. 
iv.  23  ;  Perizon.  ad  loc.)  He  left  a  legitimate  son 
named  Hipponicus.  (Andoc.  de  Myst.  §  126,  which 
speech,  from  §  110  to  §  131,  has  much  reference 
to  the  profligacy  of  Callias.)  [E.  E.] 

CALLIAS  (KaAAias).  1.  A  soothsayer  of  the 
sacred  Elean  family  of  the  Iamidae.  (Pind.  Olymp. 
vi.),  who,  according  to  the  account  of  the  Croto- 
nians,  came  over  to  their  ranks  from  those  of  Sy- 
baris,  when  he  saw  that  the  sacrifices  foreboded 
destruction  to  the  latter,  b.  c.  510.  His  services 
to  Crotona  were  rewarded  by  an  allotment  of  land, 
of  which  his  descendants  were  still  in  possession 
when  Herodotus  wrote.  (Herod,  v.  44,  45.) 

2.  A  wealthy  Athenian,  who,  on  condition  of 
marrying  Cimon’s  sister,  Elpinice,  paid  for  him  the 
fine  of  fifty  talents  which  had  been  imposed  on 
Miltiades.  (Plut.  Cim.  4;  Nepos,  Cim.  1.)  He 
appears  to  have  been  unconnected  with  the  nobler 
family  of  Callias  and  Hipponicus,  the  SaSovxoi.  It 
seems  likely  that  his  wealth  arose  from  mining, 
and  that  it  was  a  son  or  grandson  of  his  who  dis¬ 
covered  a  method  of  preparing  cinnabar,  b.  c.  405. 
(Bockh,  Dissert,  on  the  Mines  of  Laurion,  §  23.) 

3.  Son  of  Calliades,  was  appointed  with  tour 
colleagues  to  the  command  of  the  second  body  of 
Athenian  forces  sent  against  Perdiccas  and  the 
revolted  Chalcidians,  b.  c.  432,  and  was  slain  in 
the  battle  against  Aristeus  near  Potidaea.  (Thuc. 
i.  61-63;  Diod.  xii.  37.)  This  is  probably  the 
same  Callias  who  is  mentioned  as  a  pupil  of  Zeno 
the  Eleatic,  from  whose  instructions,  purchased  for 
100  minae,  he  is  said  to  have  derived  much  real 
advantage,  crowds  /cal  eAA oyigos  yeyorev.  (Pseudo- 
Plat.  Alcib.  i.  p.  119  ;  Buttmann,  ad  loc.) 

4.  The  Chalcidian,  son  of  Mnesarchus,  together 
with  his  brother  Taurosthenes,  succeeded  his  father 
in  the  tyranny  of  Chalcis,  and  formed  an  alliance 
with  Philip  of  Macedon  in  order  to  support  himself 
against  Plutarchus,  tyrant  of  Eretria,  or  rather 
with  the  view  of  extending  his  authority  over  the 
whole  of  Euboea — a  design  which,  according  to 
Aeschines,  he  covered  under  the  disguise  of  a  plan 
for  uniting  in  one  league  the  states  of  the  island, 
and  establishing  a  general  Euboean  congress  at 
Chalcis.  Plutarchus  accordingly  applied  to  Athens 
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for  aid,  which  was  granted  in  opposition  to  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  Demosthenes,  and  an  army  was  sent  into  Eu¬ 
boea  under  the  command  of  Phocion,  who  defeated 
Callias  at  Tamynae,  B.  c.  350.  (Aesch.  c.  Ctes. 
§§  85-88,  de  Fals.  Leg.  §  180;  Dem.  de  Fac.  §  5  ; 
Pint.  Fhoc.  12.)  After  this,  Callias  betook  himself  to 
the  Macedonian  court,  where  he  was  for  some  time 
high  in  the  favour  of  the  king;  but,  having  in 
some  way  offended  hirn,  he  withdrew  to  Thebes, 
in  the  hope  of  gaining  her  support  in  the  further¬ 
ance  of  his  views.  Breaking,  however,  with  the 
Thebans  also,  and  fearing  an  attack  both  from  them 
and  from  Philip,  he  applied  to  Athens,  and  through 
the  influence  of  Demosthenes  not  only  obtained 
alliance,  and  an  acknowledgment  of  the  independ¬ 
ence  of  Chalcis,  but  even  induced  the  Athenians 
to  transfer  to  that  state  the  annual  contributions 
(awra^eis)  from  Oreus  and  Eretria,  Callias  hold¬ 
ing  out  great  promises  (apparently  never  realized) 
of  assistance  in  men  and  money  from  Achaia,  Me- 
gara,  and  Euboea.  This  seems  to  have  been  in 
b.  c.  343,  at  the  time  of  Philip’s  projected  attempt 
on  Ambracia.  Aeschines  of  course  ascribes  his 
rival’s  support  of  Callias  to  corruption ;  but  De¬ 
mosthenes  may  have  thought  that  Euboea,  united 
under  a  strong  government,  might  serve  as  an  effec¬ 
tual  barrier  to  Philip’s  ambition.  (Aesch.  c.  Ctes. 
§  89,  &c. ;  Dem.  Philipp,  iii.  §  85 ;  Thirlwall’s 
Greece,  vol.  vi.  p.  19.)  In  b.  c.  341,  the  defeat  by 
Phocion  of  the  Macedonian  party  in  Eretria  and 
Oreus  under  Cleitarchus  and  Philistides  gave  the 
supremacy  in  the  island  to  Callias.  (Dem.  de  Cor. 
§§  86,  99,  &c.;  Philipp,  iii.  §§  23,  75,  79  ;  Diod. 
xvi.  74  ;  Plut.  Dem.  17.)  Callias  seems  to  have 
been  still  living  in  b.  c.  330,  the  date  of  the  ora¬ 
tions  on  “the  Crown.”  See  Aesch.  c.  Ctes.  §§  85, 
87,  who  mentions  a  proposal  of  Demosthenes  to 
confer  on  him  and  his  brother  Taurosthenes  the 
honour  of  Athenian  citizenship. 

5.  One  of  the  Thespian  ambassadors,  who  ap¬ 
peared  at  Chalcis  before  the  Roman  commissioners, 
Marcius  and  Atilius,  to  make  a  surrender  of  their 
city,  renouncing  the  alliance  of  Perseus,  B.  c.  1  72. 
In  common  with  the  deputies  from  all  the  Boeotian 
towns,  except  Thebes,  they  were  favourably  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  Romans,  whose  object  was  to  dis¬ 
solve  the  Boeotian  confederacy,— an  object  accom¬ 
plished  in  the  same  year.  (Polyb.  xxvii.  1,  2 ; 
Liv.  xlii.  43,  44  ;  Clinton,  Fast.  ii.  p.  80,  iii.  p. 
398.)  [E.  E.] 

CA'LLI  AS  (KaAAias),  literary.  1.  A  comic  poet, 
was  according  to  Suidas  (s.  v.)  a  son  of  Lysimachus, 
and  bore  the  name  of  Schoenion  because  his  father 
was  a  rope  or  basket  maker  {<txolvo kKokos).  He 
belonged  to  the  old  Attic  corned}",  for  Athenaeus  ( x. 
p.  453)  states,  that  he  lived  shortly  before  Strattis, 
who  appears  to  have  commenced  his  career  as  a 
comic  poet  about  B.  c.  412.  From  the  Scholiast 
on  Aristophanes  ( Equit .  526)  we  further  learn, 
that  Callias  was  an  emulator  of  Cratinus.  It  is, 
therefore,  probable  that  he  began  to  come  before 
the  public  prior  to  B.  c.  424  ;  and  if  it  could  be 
proved  that  he  was  the  same  person  as  Calliades 
[Calliades],  he  would  have  lived  at  least  till 
B.  c.  402.  We  still  possess  a  few  fragments  of  his 
comedies,  and  the  names  of  six  are  preserved  in 
Suidas,  viz.  Aiyimrios,  ’ AraAdurir}  (Zcnob.  iv.  7), 
Ko/cAtoTres  (perhaps  alluded  to  by  Atlien.  ii.  p.  57, 
and  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  vi.  p.  264),  IieS^Tcu 
(Athen.  vki.  p.  344  ;  Schol.  ad  Aristoph.  Av.  31, 
151;  Diog.  Laiirt.  ii.  18),  Bdrpaxoi ,  and  2xoAa- 
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Torres.  Whether  he  is  the  same  as  the  Callias 
whom  Athenaeus  (vii.  p.  672,  x.  pp.  448,  453) 
calls  the  author  of  a  ypaggaTiKi)  t paycvSia,  is  un¬ 
certain.  (Comp.  Athen.  iv.  pp.  140,  176,  vii. 
p.  300,  xii.  pp.  524,  667  ;  Pollux,  vii.  113;  Ety- 
mol.  M.  s.  v.  Ehai  ;  Meineke,  Hist.  Crit.  Com. 
Gr.  p.  213,  &c.) 

2.  Of  Argos,  a  Greek  poet,  the  author  of  an 
epigram  upon  Polycritus.  ( Anth .  Grace,  xi.  232 ; 
Brunck,  Anal.  ii.  p.  3.) 

3.  Of  Mytilene  in  Lesbos,  a  Greek  grammarian 
who  lived  before  the  time  of  Strabo  (xiii.  p.  618), 
who  mentions  him  among  the  celebrated  persons 
bom  in  Lesbos,  and  states  that  he  wrote  commen¬ 
taries  on  the  poems  of  Sappho  and  Alcaeus.  (Comp. 
Athen.  iii.  p.  85.) 

4.  Of  Syracuse,  a  Greek  historian  who  wrote  a 
great  work  on  the  history  of  Sicily.  He  lived,  as 
Josephus  (c.  Apion.  i.  3)  expresses  it,  long  after 
Philistus,  but  earlier  than  Timaeus.  From  the 
nature  of  his  work  it  is  clear  that  he  was  a  con¬ 
temporary  of  Agathocles,  whom,  however,  the 
historian  survived,  as  he  mentioned  the  death  of 
the  tyrant.  This  work  is  sometimes  called  ra  irepl 
’ AyadoicAea,  or  7r epl  ’AyaOonAza  laropiai ,  and 
sometimes  also  by  Roman  writers  “  Historia  de 
Rebus  Siculis.”  (Athen.  xii.  p.  542  ;  Aelian,  Hist. 
An.  xvi.  28  ;  Schol.  ad  Apollon.  Rhod.  iii.  41  ; 
Macrob.  Sat.  v.  19  ;  Dionys.  i.  42  ;  Fest.  s.  v.  Ro- 
mam .)  It  embraced  the  history  of  Sicily  during 
the  reign  of  Agathocles,  from  b.  c.  317  to  289,  and 
consisted  of  twenty-two  books.  (Diod.  xxi.  Exc. 
12.  p.  492.)  The  very  few  fragments  which  we 
possess  of  the  work  do  not  enable  us  to  form  an 
opinion  upon  it,  but  Diodorus  (xxi.  Exc.  p.  561) 
states,  that  Callias  was  corrupted  by  Agathocles 
with  rich  bribes ;  that  he  sacrificed  the  truth  of 
history  to  base  gain  ;  and  that  he  went  even  so  far 
in  distorting  the  truth  as  to  convert  the  crimes  and 
the  violation  of  the  laws  human  and  divine,  of 
which  Agathocles  was  guilty,  into  praiseworthy 
actions.  (Comp.  Suid.  s.  v.  KaAA ias.) 

There  is  another  Callias  of  Syracuse,  a  contem¬ 
porary  of  Demosthenes,  who  occupied  himself  with 
oratory,  but  who  is  mentioned  only  by  Plutarch. 
{Dem.  5,  Vit.  X  Orat.  p.  844,  c.)  [L.  S.] 

CA'LLIAS,  an  architect  of  the  island  of  Aradus, 
contemporary  with  Demetrius  Poliorcetes.  (  Vitruv. 
x.  16.  §  S.)*  [W.I.] 

CALLI'BIUS  (KaAA(gios).  1.  The  Harmost 
who  commanded  the  garrison  with  which  the  Spar¬ 
tans  occupied  Athens  at  the  request  of  the  Thirty 
tyrants,  b.  c.  404.  The  story  told  by  Plutarch  of 
his  raising  his  staff  to  strike  Autolycus  the  Athlete 
(whom  the  Thirty  put  to  death  for  presuming  to 
resent  the  insult),  shews  that  he  formed  no  excep¬ 
tion  to  the  coarse  and  overbearing  demeanour  so 
common  with  Spartan  governors.  The  tyrants 
conciliated  his  favour  by  the  most  studious  de¬ 
ference, — the  above  case  is  a  strong  instance  of  it, 
— and  he  allowed  them  accordingly  to  use  his  sol¬ 
diers  at  their  pleasure  as  the  instruments  of  their 
oppression.  (Xen.  Hell.  ii.  3.  §§  13,  14  ;  Diod. 
xiv.  4;  Plut.  Lysand.  15.) 

2.  One  of  the  leaders  of  the  democratic  party  at 
Tegea,  B.  c.  370,  who  having  failed  in  obtaining 
the  sanction  of  the  Tegean  assembly  for  the  pro¬ 
ject  of  uniting  the  Arcadian  towns  into  one  body, 
endeavoured  to  gain  their  point  by  an  appeal  to 
arms.  They  were,  however,  defeated  by  the  oli¬ 
garchical  leader,  Stasippus,  mid  Proxenus,  the  col- 
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league  of  Callibius,  was  slain.  Callibius  on  this 
retreated  with  his  forces  close  to  the  walls  of  the 
city,  and,  while  he  affected  to  open  a  negotiation 
with  Stasippus,  waited  for  the  arrival  of  a  rein¬ 
forcement  for  which  he  had  sent  from  Mantineia. 
On  its  appearance,  Stasippus  and  his  friends  fled 
from  the  city  and  took  refuge  in  the  temple  of 
Artemis ;  but  the  party  of  Callibius  unroofed  the 
building  and  attacked  them  with  missiles,  and 
being  thus  obliged  to  surrender,  they  were  taken 
to  Tegea  and  put  to  death  after  the  mockery  of  a 
trial.  (Xen.  Hell.  vi.  5.  §6,  &c. ;  comp.  Paus. 

viii.  27.)  [E«  E.] 

CALLICLES  ( Ka\\iK\rjs ),  a  physician,  who 

lived  probably  in  the  third  or  second  century  B.  c., 
and  who  is  mentioned  by  Galen  ( De  Meth.  Med. 
ii.  7.  vol.  x.  p.  142)  as  having  belonged  to  the 
medical  sect  of  the  Empirici.  [W.  A.  G.] 

CALLICLES  (KccAAikAtR).  1.  A  statuary  of 
Megara,  who  lived  about  B.  c.  400.  (See  Siebelis, 
ad  Pans.  iii.  p.  29.)  His  principal  works  seem  to 
i  have  been  Olympian  victors  (Paus.  vi.  7.  §§  1,  3), 

|  and  philosophers.  (Plin.  IP.  N.  xxxiv.  8.  s.  19.  ) 

2.  A  painter  of  uncertain  age  and  country 
(Plin.  H.  N.  xxxv.  10.  s.  37),  is  perhaps  the  same 
as  the  painter,  Callicles,  mentioned  by  Varro. 

‘  ( Fragm .  p.  236,  Bip.)  [W.  I.] 

CALLI'CRATES  ( KaAAi/fpdr7js),  historical.  1 . 

1  A  Spartan,  is  mentioned  by  Herodotus  as  the  finest 
i  and  handsomest  man  of  all  the  Greeks  of  his  time. 
He  was  slain  by  an  arrow  just  before  the  armies  en¬ 
gaged  at  Plataea  (b.  c.  479),  and  while  the  Greeks 
were  waiting  till  the  signs  from  the  sacrifices 
should  be  favourable.  (Herod,  ix.  72.)  In  Herod. 

ix.  85,  his  name  occurs  among  the  Ipeves  who 
were  buried  separately  from  the  rest  of  the  Spar- 

:  tans  and  from  the  Helots.  The  word  ipeves,  how- 
i  ever,  can  hardly  be  used  here  in  its  ordinary 
i  meaning  of  “  youths,”  but  has  probably  its  original 
i  signification  of  “  commanders.”  (See  Muller,  Dor. 
t  ii.  p.  315  ;  Thirlwall’s  Greece,  ii.  p.  350,  note.) 

2.  Callicrates  is  the  name  given  to  the  murderer 
of  Dion  by  Nepos  ( Dion ,  8)  :  he  is  called  Callip- 
pus  by  Diodorus  and  Plutarch.  [Callippus.] 

3.  An  accomplished  flatterer  at  the  court  of 
Ptolemy  III.  (Euergetes),  who,  apparently  mis¬ 
taking  servility  for  knowledge  of  the  world, 
affected  to  adopt  Ulysses  as  his  model.  He  is 
said  to  have  worn  a  seal-ring  with  a  head  of 
Ulysses  engraved  on  it,  and  to  have  given  his 
children  the  names  of  Telegonus  and  Anticleia. 
(Athen.  vi.  p.  251,  d.) 

4.  A  man  of  Leontium  in  Achaia,  who  plays  a 
somewhat  disreputable  part  in  the  history  of  the 
Achaean  league.  By  a  decree  of  the  Achaeans, 
solemnly  recorded  in  b.  c.  181,  Lacedaemon  had 
been  received  into  their  confederacy  and  the  resto¬ 
ration  of  all  Lacedaemonian  exiles  had  been  pro¬ 
vided  for,  with  the  exception  of  those  who  had 
repaid  with  ingratitude  their  previous  restoration 
hy  the  Achaeans.  The  Romans,  however,  had 
sent  to  urge  the  recall  of  these  men,  and  in  the 
debate  in  the  assembly  on  this  question,  b.  c.  179, 
Callicrates  contended,  in  opposition  to  Lycortas, 
that  the  requisition  should  be  complied  with, 
openly  maintaining,  that  neither  law,  nor  solemn 
record,  nor  anything  else,  should  be  more  regarded 
than  the  will  of  Rome.  The  assembly,  however, 
favoured  the  view  of  Lycortas,  and  appointed 
ambassadors,  of  whom  Callicrates  was  one,  to  lay 
it  before  the  Roman  senate.  But  he  grievously 
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abused  his  trust,  and  instigated  the  Romans  to 
sap  the  independence  of  his  country  by  giving 
their  support  in  every  city  to  the  Roman  or  anti¬ 
national  party.  Returning  home  with  letters  from 
the  senate,  pressing  the  recall  of  the  exiles,  and 
highly  commendatory  of  himself,  he  was  made 
general  of  the  league,  and  used  all  his  influence 
thenceforth  for  the  furtherance  of  the  Roman 
cause.  (Polyb.  xxv.  1,  2,  xxvi.  1  —  3.)  In  b.  c. 

1 7  4  he  successfully  resisted  the  proposal  of  Xenar- 
chus,  who  was  at  that  time  general,  for  an  alliance 
with  Perseus.  (Liv.  xli.  23,  24.)  Early  in  b.  c. 
168  he  opposed  the  motion  of  Lycortas  and  his 
party  for  sending  aid  to  the  two  Ptolemies  (Philo- 
metor  and  Physcon)  against  Antiochus  Epiphanes, 
recommending  instead,  that  they  should  endeavour 
to  mediate  between  the  contending  parties  ;  and 
he  carried  his  point  by  introducing  a  letter  from 
Q.  Marcius,  the  Roman  consul,  in  which  the  same 
course  was  urged.  (Polyb.  xxix.  8 — 10.)  On 
the  conquest  of  Macedonia  by  the  Romans,  b.  c. 
168,  more  than  1000  of  the  chief  Achaeans,  point¬ 
ed  out  by  Callicrates  as  having  favoured  the  cause 
of  Perseus,  were  apprehended  and  sent  to  Rome, 
to  be  tried,  as  it  was  pretended,  before  the  senate. 
Among  these  was  Polybius,  the  historian  ;  and  he 
was  also  one  of  the  survivors,  who,  after  a  deten¬ 
tion  of  17  years,  were  permitted  to  return  to  their 
country.  (Polyb.  xxx.  10,  xxxi.  8,  xxxii.  7,  8, 
xxxiii.  1;  Liv.  xlv.  31;  Paus.  vii.  10.)  The  base¬ 
ness  of  Callicrates  was  visited  on  his  head, — if, 
indeed,  such  a  man  could  feel  such  a  punishment, 
— in  the  intense  hatred  of  his  countrymen.  Men 
deemed  it  pollution  to  use  the  same  bath  with 
him,  and  the  very  boys  in  the  streets  threw  in 
his  teeth  the  name  of  traitor.  (Polyb.  xxx.  20.) 
In  b.  c.  153  he  dissuaded  the  league  from  taking 
any  part  in  the  war  of  the  Rhodians  against  Crete, 
on  the  ground  that  it  did  not  befit  them  to  go  to 
war  at  all  without  the  sanction  of  the  Romans. 
(Polyb.  xxxiii.  15.)  Three  years  after  this,  b.  c. 
150,  Menalcidas,  then  general  of  the  league,  having 
been  bribed  by  the  Oropians  with  10  talents  to 
aid  them  against  the  Athenians,  from  whose  gar¬ 
rison  in  their  town  they  had  received  injury, 
engaged  Callicrates  in  the  same  cause  by  the  pro¬ 
mise  of  half  the  sum.  The  payment,  however,  he 
evaded,  and  Callicrates  retaliated  on  Menalcidas 
by  a  capital  charge ;  but  Menalcidas  escaped  the 
danger  through  the  favour  of  Diaeus,  his  successor 
in  the  office  of  general,  whom  he  bribed  with  three 
talents.  In  b.  c.  149,  Callicrates  was  sent  as 
ambassador  to  Rome  with  Diaeus,  to  oppose  the 
Spartan  exiles,  whose  banishment  Diaeus  had  pro¬ 
cured,  and  who  hoped  to  be  restored  by  the  senate. 
Callicrates,  however,  died  at  Rhodes,  where  they 
had  touched  on  their  way  ;  “  his  death,”  says 
Pausanias,  “  being,  for  aught  I  know,  a  clear  gain 
to  his  country.”  (Paus.  vii.  11,  12.)  [E.E.j 
CALLI'CRATES (KaAAi/cpaT7js), literary.  1.  Is 
mentioned  only  once  by  Athenaeus  (xiii.  p.  586)  as 
the  author  of  a  comedy  called  M ocrx'-uv,  and  from 
the  connexion  in  which  his  name  appears  there  with 
those  of  Antiphanes  and  Alexis,  it  may  be  inferred 
that  he  was  a  poet  of  the  middle  Attic  comedy. 
(Meineke,  Hist.  Grit.  Com.  Gr.  p.  418.) 

2.  A  Greek  orator  who  seems  to  have  lived 
about  the  time  of  Demosthenes,  and  to  whom  the 
tables  of  Pergamus  ascribed  the  oration  /card  Arj- 
poadevovs  tt apa.vop.wv,  which  was  usually  consider¬ 
ed  the  work  of  Deinarchus.  (Dionys.  Deinarch. 
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11.)  But  no  work  of  Callicrates  was  known  even 
as  early  as  the  time  of  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus. 

3.  A  Greek  historian  who  lived  in  and  after  the 
time  of  the  emperor  Aurelian.  He  was  a  native 
of  Tyre,  and  wrote  the  history  of  Aurelian.  Vo- 
piscus  ( Aurel .  4),  who  has  preserved  a  few  frag¬ 
ments  of  the  work,  describes  Callicrates  as  by  far 
the  most  learned  writer  among  the  Greeks  of  his 
time.  [L.  S.] 

CALLI'CRATES  (KaWiKparys).  1.  An  ar¬ 
chitect,  who  in  company  with  Ictinus  built  the 
Parthenon  on  the  Acropolis  of  Athens.  (Plut. 
Pericl.  13.) 

2.  A  Lacedaemonian  sculptor,  celebrated  for  the 
smallness  of  his  works.  (Aelian,  V.  H.  i.  17.) 
He  made  ants  and  other  animals  out  of  ivory, 
which  were  so  small  that  one  could  not  distinguish 
the  different  limbs.  (Plin.  H.  N.  vii.  21,  xxxvi. 
5.  s.  4.)  According  to  Athenaeus  (ix.  p.  782,  B.), 
he  also  executed  embossed  work  on  vases.  [W.  I.] 
CALLICRA'TIDAS  (KaWiKpariSas)  was  sent 
out  in  b.  c.  406  to  succeed  Ly sander  as  admiral  of 
the  Lacedaemonian  fleet,  and  soon  found  that  the 
jealousy  of  his  predecessor,  as  well  as  the  strong 
contrast  of  their  characters,  had  left  for  him  a  har¬ 
vest  of  difficulties.  Yet  he  was  not  unsuccessful 
in  surmounting  these,  and  shewed  that  plain, 
straight- forward  honesty  may  sometimes  be  no  bad 
substitute  for  the  arts  of  the  supple  diplomatist. 
The  cabals  of  Ly  sander’s  partizans  against  him  he 
quelled  by  asking  them,  whether  he  should  remain 
where  he  was,  or  sail  home  to  report  how  matters 
stood  ;  and  even  those  who  looked  back  with  most 
regret  to  the  winning  and  agreeable  manners  of 
his  courtly  predecessor,  admired  his  virtue,  says 
Plutarch,  even  as  the  beauty  of  a  heroic  statue. 
His  great  difficulty,  however,  was  the  want  of 
funds,  and  for  these  he  reluctantly  went  and  ap¬ 
plied  to  Cyrus,  to  whom  it  is  said  that  Lysander, 
in  order  to  thwart  his  successor,  had  returned  the 
sums  he  held ;  but  the  proud  Spartan  spirit  of  Cal- 
licratidas  could  not  brook  to  dance  attendance  at 
the  prince’s  doors,  and  he  withdrew  from  Sardis  in 
disgust,  declaring  that  the  Greeks  were  most 
wretched  in  truckling  to  barbarians  for  money, 
and  that,  if  he  returned  home  in  safety,  he  would 
do  his  best  to  reconcile  Lacedaemon  to  Athens. 
He  succeeded,  however,  in  obtaining  a  supply  from 
the  Milesians,  and  he  then  commenced  against  the 
enemy  a  series  of  successful  operations.  The  cap¬ 
ture  of  the  fortress  of  Delphinium  in  Chios  and 
the  plunder  of  Teos  were  closely  followed  by  the 
conquest  of  Methymna.  This  last  place  Conon  at¬ 
tempted  to  save,  in  spite  of  his  inferiority  in  num¬ 
bers,  but,  arriving  too  late,  anchored  for  the  night 
at  'EKciTovvricroi.  The  next  morning  he  was  chased 
by  Callicratidas,  who  declared  that  he  would  put  a 
stop  to  his  adultery  with  the  sea ,  and  was  obliged 
to  take  refuge  in  Mytilene,  where  his  opponent 
blockaded  him  by  sea  and  land.  Conon,  however, 
contrived  to  send  news  to  the  Athenians  of  the 
strait  in  which  he  was,  and  a  fleet  of  more  than 
150  sail  was  despatched  to  relieve  him.  Callicra¬ 
tidas  then,  leaving  Eteonicus  with  50  ships  to  con¬ 
duct  the  blockade,  proceeded  with  120  to  meet  the 
enemy.  A  battle  ensued  at  Arginusae,  remarkable 
lor  the  unprecedented  number  of  vessels  engaged, 
and  in  this  Callicratidas  was  slain,  and  the  Athe¬ 
nians  were  victorious.  According  to  Xenophon, 
his  steersman,  Hermon,  endeavoured  to  dissuade 
him  from  engaging  with  such  superior  num- 
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bers :  as  Diodorus  and  Plutarch  tell  it,  the  sooth¬ 
sayer  foretold  the  admiral’s  death.  His  answer  at 
any  rate,  gy  n ap*  era  eivai  rav  'ZirapTav,  became 
famous,  but  is  mentioned  with  censure  by  Plutarch 
and  Cicero.  On  the  whole,  Callicratidas  is  a  some¬ 
what  refreshing  specimen  of  a  plain,  blunt  Spar¬ 
tan  of  the  old  school,  with  all  the  guilelessness 
and  simple  honesty,  but  (it  may  be  added)  not 
without  the  bigotry  of  that  character.  Witness 
his  answer,  when  asked  what  sort  of  men  the 
Ionians  were  :  “  Bad  freemen,  but  excellent  slaves.” 
(Xen.  Hell.  i.  6.  §§  1 — 33;  Diod.  xiii.  76 — 79, 
97 — 99  ;  Plut.  Lysand.  5 — 7,  Pelop.  2,  Apoph¬ 
thegm.  Lacon  ;  Cic.  de  Off.  i.  24,  30.)  Aelian 
tells  us  (  V.  H.  xii.  43),  that  he  rose  to  the  privi¬ 
leges  of  citizenship  from  the  condition  of  a  slave 
(god wi/ ) ;  but  see  Mitford’s  Greece,  ch.  xx.  sec.  2, 
note  4.)  [E.  E.] 

CALLICRA'TIDAS  (KaWiKparlSas),  a  disci¬ 
ple  of  Pythagoras.  Four  extracts  from  his  writings 
on  the  subject  of  marriage  and  domestic  happiness 
are  preserved  in  Stobaeus.  (Floril.  lxx.  11,  lxxxv. 
16—18.)  [A.  G.] 

CALLI'CRITUS  ( KaAAuc/nros ),  a  Theban, 
was  sent  as  ambassador  from  the  Boeotians  to  the 
Roman  senate,  b.  c.  187,  to  remonstrate  against 
the  requisition  of  the  latter  for  the  recall  of  Zeux- 
ippus  from  exile.  The  sentence  of  banishment 
had  been  passed  against  him  both  for  sacrilege  and 
for  the  murder  of  Brachyllas  [see  p.  502,  a.]  ;  and 
Callicritus  represented  to  the  Romans  on  behalf  of 
his  countrymen,  that  they  could  not  annul  a  sen¬ 
tence  which  had  been  legally  pronounced.  The 
remonstrance  was  at  first  unavailing,  though  ulti¬ 
mately  the  demand  of  the  senate  was  not  pressed. 
(Polyb.  xxiii.  2.)  It  was  probably  the  same  Cal¬ 
licritus  who  strongly  opposed  in  the  Boeotian 
assembly  the  views  of  Perseus.  He  appears  even 
to  have  gone  to  Rome  to  warn  the  senate  of  the 
king’s  schemes,  and  was  murdered,  by  order  of  the 
latter,  on  his  way  back.  (Liv.  xlii.  13,  40.)  [E.  E.] 
CALLICTER  (KaWiKTyp),  surnamed  Mavrt- 
crios,  a  Greek  poet,  the  author  of  four  epigrams  of 
little  merit  in  the  Greek  Anthology.  (Anthol. 
Gh'aec.  xi.  5,  6,  118,  333;  Brunck,  Anal.  ii.  pp. 
294,  529.)  [L.  S.] 

CALLIDE'MUS  (KaXXiSygos),  a  Greek  author 
about  whom  nothing  is  known,  except  that  Pliny 
(H.  N.  iv.  12)  and  Solinus  (17)  refer  to  him  as 
their  authority  for  the  statement,  that  the  island  of 
Euboea  was  originally  called  Chalcis  from  the  fact  of 
brass  (x^A/co's)  being  discovered  there  first.  [L.S.] 
CALLI'DIUS.  [Calidius.] 

CALLIGEITUS  (KaAAi7erros),  a  Megarian, 
and  TIMAGORAS  ( Tigayopas ),  a  Cyzican,  were 
sent  to  Sparta  in  b.  c.  412  by  Pharnabazus,  the 
satrap  of  Bithynia,  to  induce  the  Lacedaemonians 
to  send  a  fleet  to  the  Hellespont,  in  order  to  assist 
the  Hellespontine  cities  in  revolting  from  Athens. 
The  Lacedaemonians,  however,  through  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  Alcibiades,  preferred  sending  a  fleet  to 
Chios ;  but  Calligeitus  and  Timagoras  would  not 
take  part  in  this  expedition,  and  applied  the  money 
which  they  brought  from  Pharnabazus  to  the  equip¬ 
ment  of  a  separate  fleet,  which  left  Peloponnesus 
towards  the  close  of  the  year.  (Thuc.  viii.  6,  8, 
39.) 

CALLIGENEIA  (KaAA£7ej'eia),  a  surname  of  i 
Demeter  or  of  her  nurse  and  companion,  or  of  Gaea,  i 
(Aristoph.  Thesm.  300,  with  the  Schol. ;  Ilesych. 
s.v.;  Phot.  Lex.  s.v.)  [L.  S.J 
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CALLI'GENES  (Ka\\i7en7s),  the  name  of 
the  physician  of  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia,  who 
attended  him  in  his  last  illness  at  Amphipolis,  B.  c. 
179,  and  concealed  his  death  from  the  people  till 
the  arrival  of  Perseus,  to  whom  he  had  sent  intel¬ 
ligence  of  the  great  danger  of  the  king.  (Liv.  xl. 
56.)  [W.  A.  G.] 

CALLI'MACHUS  (KaWl/uaxos).  1.  Of  the 
tribe  of  Aiantis  and  the  Sij/uos  of  Aphidna,  held 
the  office  of  Polemarch,  b.  c.  490,  and  in  that  ca¬ 
pacity  commanded  the  right  wing  of  the  Athenian 
army  at  Marathon,  where  he  was  slain,  after  be¬ 
having  with  much  gallantry.  In  the  battle  he  is 
said  to  have  vowed  to  Artemis  a  heifer  for  every 
enemy  he  should  slay.  By  the  persuasion  of  Mil- 
tiades  he  had  given  his  casting  vote  for  fighting, 
when  the  voices  of  the  ten  generals  were  equally 
divided  on  the  question.  This  is  the  last  recorded 
instance  of  the  Polemarch  performing  the  military 
duties  which  his  name  implies.  Callimachus  was 
conspicuously  figured  in  the  fresco  painting  of  the 
battle  of  Marathon,  by  Polygnotus,  in  the  arod 
ttoiklAt].  (Herod,  vi.  109 — 114;  Plut.  Aristid.  et 
■  Cat.  Maj.  2,  Sympos.  i.  8.  §  3  ;  Schol.  ad  Aris- 
toph.  Eq.  65 8  ;  Paus.  i.  15.) 

2.  One  of  the  generals  of  Mithridates,  who,  by 
his  skill  in  engineering,  defended  the  town  of 
Amisus,  in  Pontus,  for  a  considerable  time  against 
the  Romans,  in  b.  c.  71;  and  when  Lucullus 
had  succeeded  in  taking  a  portion  of  the  wall, 
Callimachus  set  fire  to  the  place  and  made  his 
escape  by  sea.  He  afterwards  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Lucullus  at  the  capture  of  Nisibis  (called  by 
the  Greeks  Antioch)  in  Mygdonia,  b.  c.  68,  and 
was  put  to  death  in  revenge  for  the  burning  of 
Amisus.  (Plut.  Lucull.  19,  32;  comp.  Appian, 
Bell.  Mithr.  78,  83  ;  Dion  Cass.  xxxv.  7.)  [E.  E.] 
CALLTMACHUS  (KaWipaxos),  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  Alexandrine  grammarians  and 
poets,  was,  according  to  Suidas,  a  son  of  Battus 
and  Mesatme,  and  belonged  to  the  celebrated  family 
of  the  Battiadae  at  Cyrene,  whence  Ovid  {lb.  53) 
and  others  call  him  simply  Battiades.  (Comp. 
Strab.  xvii.  p.  837.)  He  was  a  disciple  of  the 
grammarian  Hermocrates,  and  afterwards  taught 
at  Eleusis,  a  suburb  of  Alexandria.  He  was  highly 
esteemed  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  who  invited 
him  to  a  place  in  the  Museum.  (Suid.  ;  Strab. 
xvii.  p.  838.)  Callimachus  was  still  alive  in  the 
reign  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  the  successor  of  Phila¬ 
delphus.  (Schol.  ad  Callim.  Hymn.  ii.  26.)  It 
was  formerly  believed,  but  is  now  established  as  an 
historical  fact,  that  Callimachus  was  chief  librarian 
of  the  famous  library  of  Alexandria.  This  fact 
leads  us  to  the  conclusion,  that  he  was  the  suc¬ 
cessor  of  Zenodotus,  and  that  he  held  this  office 
from  about  b.  c.  260  until  his  death  about  B.  c. 
240.  (Ritschl,  Die  Alexandrin.  Bibliotli.  <^c.  pp. 
19,  84,  &c.)  This  calculation  agrees  with  the 
statement  of  A.  Gellius  (xvii.  21),  that  Calli¬ 
machus  lived  shortly  before  the  first  Punic  war. 
He  was  married  to  a  daughter  of  Euphrates  of 
Syracuse,  and  had  a  sister  Megatime,  who  was 
married  to  Stasenorus,  and  a  son  Callimachus, 
who  is  distinguished  from  his  uncle  by  being  called 
the  younger,  and  is  called  by  Suidas  the  author  of 
an  epic  poem  Tlepl  vr)<joiv. 

Callimachus  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
grammarians,  critics,  and  poets  of  the  Alexandrine 
period,  and  his  celebrity  surpassed  that  of  nearly 
all  the  other  Alexandrine  scholars  and  poets. 
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Several  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  that 
period,  such  as  his  successor  Eratosthenes,  Philos- 
tephanus,  Aristophanes  of  Byzantium,  Apollonius 
Rhodius,  Ister,  and  Hermippus,  were  among  his 
pupils.  Callimachus  was  one  of  the  most  fertile 
writers  of  antiquity,  and  if  the  number  in  Suidas 
be  correct,  he  wrote  800  works,  though  we  may 
take  it  for  granted  that  most  of  them  were  not  of 
great  extent,  if  he  followed  his  own  maxim,  that  a 
great  book  was  equal  to  a  great  evil.  (Athen.  iii. 
p.  72.)  The  number  of  his  works  of  which  the 
titles  or  fragments  are  known  to  us,  amounts  to 
upwards  of  forty.  But  what  we  possess  is  very 
little,  and  consists  principally  of  poetical  produc¬ 
tions,  apparently  the  least  valuable  of  all  his 
works,  since  Callimachus,  notwithstanding  the 
reputation  he  enjoyed  for  his  poems,  was  not  a 
man  of  real  poetical  talent :  labour  and  learning 
are  with  him  the  substitutes  for  poetical  genius 
and  talent.  His  prose  works,  on  the  other  hand, 
which  would  have  furnished  us  with  some  highly 
important  information  concerning  ancient  mytho¬ 
logy,  history,  literature,  &c.,  are  completely  lost. 

The  poetical  productions  of  Callimachus  still  ex¬ 
tant  are  :  1.  Hymns,  six  in  number,  of  which  five 
are  written  in  hexameter  verse  and  in  the  Ionic 
dialect,  and  one,  on  the  bath  of  Pallas,  in  distichs 
and  in  the  Doric  dialect.  These  hymns,  which 
bear  greater  resemblance  to  epic  than  to  lyric 
poetry,  are  the  productions  of  labour  and  learning, 
like  most  of  the  poems  of  that  period.  Almost 
every  line  furnishes  some  curious  mythical  infor¬ 
mation,  and  it  is  perhaps  not  saying  too  much  to 
assert,  that  these  hymns  are  more  overloaded  with 
learning  than  any  other  poetical  production  of  that 
time.  Their  style  has  nothing  of  the  easy  flow 
of  genuine  poetry,  and  is  evidently  studied  and 
laboured.  There  are  some  ancient  Greek  scholia 
on  these  hymns,  which  however  have  no  great 
merit.  2.  Seventy-three  epigrams,  which  belong 
to  the  best  specimens  of  this  kind  of  poetry.  The 
high  estimation  they  enjoyed  in  antiquity  is 
attested  by  the  fact,  that  Archibius,  the  gramma¬ 
rian,  who  lived,  at  the  latest,  one  generation  after 
Callimachus,  wrote  a  commentary  upon  them,  and 
that  Marianus,  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Anas- 
tasius,  wrote  a  paraphrase  of  them  in  iambics. 
They  were  incorporated  in  the  Greek  Anthology 
at  an  early  time,  and  have  thus  been  preserved. 
3.  Elegies.  These  are  lost  with  the  exception  of 
some  fragments,  but  there  are  imitations  of  them 
by  the  Roman  poets,  the  most  celebrated  of  which 
is  the  “  De  Coma  Berenices”  of  Catullus.  If  we 
may  believe  the  Roman  critics,  Callimachus  was 
the  greatest  among  the  elegiac  poets  (Quintil.  x. 
1.  §  58),  and  Ovid,  Propertius,  and  Catullus  took 
Callimachus  for  their  model  in  this  species  of 
poetry.  We  have  mention  of  several  more  poeti¬ 
cal  productions,  but  all  of  them  have  perished 
except  a  few  fragments,  and  however  much  we  may 
lament  their  loss  on  account  of  the  information  we 
might  have  derived  from  them,  we  have  very  little 
reason  to  regret  their  loss  as  specimens  of  poetrv. 
Among  them  we  may  mention,  1.  The  Am  a,  an 
epic  poem  in  four  books  on  the  causes  of  the  various 
mythical  stories,  religious  ceremonies,  and  other 
customs.  The  work  is  often  referred  to,  and  was 
paraphrased  by  Marianus;  but  the  paraphrase  is 
lost,  and  of  the  original  we  have  only  a  few  frag¬ 
ments.  2.  An  epic  poem  entitled  'Ek-ciAtj,  which 
was  the  name  of  an  old  woman  who  had  received 
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Theseus  hospitably  when  he  went  out  to  fight 
against  the  Marathonian  bull.  This  work  was 
likewise  paraphrased  by  Marianus,  and  we  still 
possess  some  fragments  of  the  original.  The  works 
entitled  raAareta  and  TXavKos  were  in  all  proba¬ 
bility  likewise  epic  poems.  It  appears  that  there 
was  scarcely  any  kind  of  poetry  in  which  Calli¬ 
machus  did  not  try  his  strength,  for  he  is  said  to 
have  written  comedies,  tragedies,  iambic,  and 
choliambic  poems.  Respecting  his  poem  Ibis  see 
Apollonius  Rhodius. 

Of  his  numerous  prose  works  not  one  is  extant 
entire,  though  there  were  among  them  some  of  the 
highest  importance.  The  one  of  which  the  loss 
is  most  to  be  lamented  was  entitled  7r avro- 

San&v  <jvyypap.p.dTcov ,  or  rrivaKes  tuv  iv  tt day 
iraibCia,  8ia\ap.\f/dvTcov  Ka t  cbv  avveypa\f/av,  in  120 
books.  This  work  was  the  first  comprehensive 
history  of  Greek  literature.  It  contained,  syste¬ 
matically  arranged,  lists  of  the  authors  and  their 
works.  The  various  departments  of  literature  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  been  classified,  so  that  Callimachus 
spoke  of  the  comic  and  tragic  poets,  of  the  orators, 
law-givers,  philosophers,  &c.,  in  separate  books,  in 
which  the  authors  were  enumerated  in  their 
chronological  succession.  (Athen.  ii.p.70,  vi.  p.252, 
xiii.  p.  585,  xv.  p.  669  ;  Diog.  Laert.  iv.  23,  viii. 
86.)  It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  this  work  was 
the  fruit  of  his  studies  in  the  libraries  of  Alexan¬ 
dria,  and  that  it  mainly  recorded  such  authors  as 
were  contained  in  those  libraries.  His  pupil  Aris¬ 
tophanes  of  Byzantium  wrote  a  commentary  upon 
it.  (Athen.  ix.  p.  408,  viii.  336 ;  Etym.  Mag. 
s.  v.  mVo|.)  Among  his  other  prose  works  we 
find  mentioned  the  following  : — 1.  Movae7ov,  which 
is  usually  supposed  to  have  treated  of  the  Museum 
of  Alexandria  and  the  scholars  connected  with 
it.  2.  Ilepi  dywvwv.  3.  ’E Qvikcu  dvop.aa'iai.  3. 
Qavpaaia  or  ®avp.druv  rwv  eis  drraaav  Trjv  yrjv 
Kal  ronovs  ov ruv  avvaywyri,a  work  similar,  though 
probably  much  superior,  to  the  one  still  extant  by 
Antigonus  Carystius.  4.  'TKopvripaTa  laropiKa. 
5.  Nop-ipa  fiapSapiKa.  6.  Kriaeis  vrjacvv  /cat 
noXecov.  7/Apyovs  oiKicruoi.  8.  Flepl  avipccv.  9. 
Ilepl  'opvewv.  10.  'Svvaywyrj  iroTapoov,  or  irepl 
rdv  iv  olK.ovp.ivr)  rroTapouv,  &c.,  &c.  A  list  of  his 
works  is  given  by  Suidas,  and  a  more  complete  one 
by  Fabricius.  ( Dibl .  Graec.  iii.  p.  815,  &c.) 

The  first  edition  of  the  six  hymns  of  Calli¬ 
machus  appeared  at  Florence  in  4to.,  probably 
between  1494  and  1500.  It  was  followed  by  the 
Aldine,  Venice,  1513,  8vo.,  but  a  better  edition, 
in  which  some  gaps  are  filled  up  and  the  Greek 
scholia  are  added,  is  that  of  S.  Gelenius,  Basel, 
1532,  4to.,  reprinted  at  Paris,  1549,  4to.  A  more 
complete  edition  than  any  of  the  preceding  ones  is 
that  of  H.  Stephanus,  Paris,  1566,  fol.  in  the  col¬ 
lection  of  “  Poetae  principes  Heroici  Carminis.” 
This  edition  is  the  basis  of  the  text  which  from 
that  time  has  been  regarded  as  the  vulgate.  A 
second  edition  by  H.  Stephanus  (Geneva,  1577, 
4to.)  is  greatly  improved :  it  contains  the  Greek 
scholia,  a  Latin  translation,  thirty-three  epigrams 
of  Callimachus,  and  a  few  fragments  of  his  other 
works.  Henceforth  scarcely  anything  was  done 
for  the  text,  until  Th.  Graevius  undertook  a  new 
and  comprehensive  edition,  which  was  completed 
by  his  father  J.  G.  Graevius.  It  appeared  at 
Utrecht,  1697,  2  vols.  8vo.  It  contains  the  notes 
of  the  previous  editors,  of  R.  Bentley,  and  the  fa¬ 
mous  commentary  of  Ez.  Spanheim.  This  edition 
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is  the  basis  of  the  one  edited  by  J.  A.  Ernesti  at 
Leiden,  1761,  2  vols.  8vo.,  which  contains  the 
whole  of  the  commentary  of  Graevius’  edition,  a 
much  improved  text,  a  more  complete  collection  of 
the  fragments,  and  additional  notes  by  Hemster- 
huis  and  Ruhnken.  Among  the  subsequent  edi¬ 
tions  we  need  only  mention  those  of  Ch.  F.Loesner 
(Leipzig,  1774,  8vo.),  H.  F.  M.  Volzer  (Leipzig, 
1817,  8vo.),  and  C.  F.  Blomfield  (London,  1815, 

8vo.).  [L.  S.] 

CALLI'MACHUS,  a  physician,  who  was  one 
of  the  followers  of  Herophilus,  and  who  must  have 
lived  about  the  second  century  b.  c.,  as  he  is  men¬ 
tioned  by  Zeuxis.  (Galen,  Comment,  in  Hippocr. 
“  Epid.  FT.”  i.  5.  vol.  xvii.  pt.  i.  p.  827.)  Fie 

wrote  a  work  in  explanation  of  the  obsolete  words 

used  by  Hippocrates,  which  is  not  now  extant,  but 
which  is  quoted  by  Erotianus.  (Gloss.  Hippocr. 
praef.)  He  may  perhaps  be  the  same  person  who 
is  rftentioned  by  Pliny  as  having  written  a  work 
De  Coronis.  (H.  N.  xxi.  9.)  [W.  A.  G.] 

CALLTMACHUS  (KaAAT/aaxos),  an  artist  of 
uncertain  country,  who  is  said  to  have  invented 
the  Corinthian  column.  (Vitruv.  iv.  1.  §  10.) 
As  Scopas  built  a  temple  of  Athene  at  Tegea 
with  Corinthian  columns  in  B.  c.  396,  Callimachus 
must  have  lived  before  that  time.  Pausanias 
(i.  26.  §  7)  calls  him  the  inventor  of  the  art 
of  boring  marble  (t ovs  XlOovs  -rrpcvTos  irpvirrioe ), 
which  Thiersch  (Epoch.  Anm.  p.  60)  thinks  is  to 
be  understood  of  a  mere  perfection  of  that  art, 
which  could  not  have  been  entirely  unknown  to  so 
late  a  period.  By  these  inventions  as  well  as  by 
his  other  productions,  Callimachus  stood  in  good 
reputation  with  his  contemporaries,  although  he 
did  not  belong  to  the  first-rate  artists.  He  was  so 
anxious  to  give  his  works  the  last  touch  of  perfec¬ 
tion,  by  elaborating  the  details  with  too  much  care, 
that  he  lost  the  grand  and  sublime.  Dionysius 
therefore  compares  him  and  Calamis  to  the  orator 
Lysias  (rrjs  XenrSTr )tos  ‘iveKa  Kal  rrjs  xdprroy), 
whilst  he  draws  a  parallel  between  Polycletus  and 
Phidias  and  Isocrates,  on  account  of  the  a epvdv 
Kal  p£ya\oTzx.vov  Ka^  d£iapMTUc6v.  (Judic.  Isocr.  c. 
3.)  Callimachus  was  never  satisfied  with  himself, 
and  therefore  received  the  epithet  kclki^ot c^vos. 
(Paus.  i.  26.  §  7.)  Pliny  (H.  N.  xxxiv.  8.  s.  19) 
says  the  same,  and  gives  an  exact  interpretation  of 
the  surname  :  “  Semper  calumniator  sui  nec  finera 
habens  diligentiae  ;  ob  id  KaKL^oT€xuos  appellatus.” 
Vitruvius  says,  that  Callimachus  “  propter  elegan- 
tiam  et  subtilitatem  artis  marmoreae  ab  Athenien- 
sibus  Kardr€xvos  fuerat  nominatus.”  Sillig  (Cat. 
Art.  p.  125)  conjectures,  after  some  MSS.,  that 
KararriCi-Texvos  must  be  read  instead  of  Ka/nfo- 
rexvos ;  but  this  is  quite  improbable  on  account  of 
Pliny’s  translation,  “  calumniator  sui.”  Whether 
the  Kardrexvas  of  Vitruvius  is  corrupt  or  a  second 
surname  (as  Siebelis  supposes,  ad  Paus.  i.  26.  §  7), 
cannot  be  decided.  So  much  is  certain,  that  Cal¬ 
limachus’  style  was  too  artificial.  Pliny  (1.  c.), 
speaking  of  a  work  representing  some  dancing 
Lacedaemonian  women,  says,  that  his  excessive 
elaboration  of  the  work  had  destroyed  all  its 
beauty.  Pausanias  (i.  26.  §  7)  describes  a  golden 
lamp,  a  work  of  Callimachus  dedicated  to  Athene, 
which  if  filled  with  oil,  burnt  precisely  one  whole 
year  without  ever  going  out.  It  is  scarcely  pro¬ 
bable  that  the  painter  Callimachus,  mentioned  by 
Pliny  (l.  c.),  should  be  our  statuary,  although  he 
is  generally  identified  with  him.  [W.  I.] 
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CALLI'MEDON  (KaWigeSar),  surnained  o' 
K apaSos,  or  the  crab,  on  account  of  his  fondness 
for  that  kind  of  shell-fish  (Athen.  iii.  p.  100,  c.), 
was  one  of  the  orators  at  Athens  in  the  Macedo¬ 
nian  interest,  and  accordingly  fled  from  the  city  to 
Antipater,  when  the  Athenians  rose  against  the 
Macedonians  upon  the  death  of  Alexander  the 
Great  in  b.  c.  323.  When  the  Macedonian  supre¬ 
macy  was  reestablished  at  Athens  by  Antipater, 
Callimedon  returned  to  the  city,  but  was  obliged 
to  fly  from  it  again  upon  the  outbreak  against 
Phocion  in  B.  c.  317.  The  orators  Hegemon  and 
Pythocles  were  put  to  death  along  with  Phocion, 
and  Callimedon  was  also  condemned  to  death,  but 
escaped  in  safety.  (Plut.  Devi .  27,  Phoc.  27,  33, 
35.)  Callimedon  was  ridiculed  by  the  comic 
i  poets.  (Athen.  l.c.  p.  104,  c.  d.,  viii.  p.  339,  f., 

;  xiv.  p.  614,  d.) 

CALLIMORPHUS  (KaAAigopcpos),  an  army- 
surgeon  attached  to  the  sixth  legion  or  cohort  of 
contarii,  who  lived  probably  in  the  second  century 
after  Christ.  He  wrote  a  work  entitled  'laropiai 
TlapQiKat,  Historia  Parthica,  which  may  perhaps 
have  been  an  account  of  Trajan’s  campaigns,  a.  d. 
114 — 116,  and  in  which,  according  to  Lucian 
(Qitoni.  Histor.  sit  Conscrib.  §  16),  he  asserted  that 
I  it  was  especially  the  province  of  a  physician  to 
i  write  historical  works,  on  account  of  his  connexion, 

1  through  Aesculapius,  with  Apollo,  the  author  of  all 
i  literature.  [W.  A.  G.] 

CALLI'NES  (KaAAiz/ps),  a  veteran  officer  in  the 
royal  companion-cavalry  (t t}s  tWou  rfjs  trcupiKijs) 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  took  an  active  part  in  the 
reconciliation  between  him  and  his  army  in  B.  c. 
324.  (Arrian,  Anab.  vii.  11.) 

CALLINI'CUS  (KolAAiiukos),  surnamed  Suto- 
!  rius,  a  Greek  sophist  and  rhetorician,  was  a  native 
i  of  Syria,  or,  according  to  others,  of  Arabia  Petraea. 

I  He  taught  rhetoric  at  Athens  in  the  reign  of  the 

i  emperor  Gallienus  (a.  d.  259 — 268),  and  was  an 

i  opponent  of  the  rhetorician  Genethlius.  (Suid.  s.  vv. 
KaAAffii/cos,  TeveOAios,  and  ’lovAtavbs  Aogvov.) 
Suidas  and  Eudocia(p.  268)  mention  several  works 
of  Callinicus,  all  of  which  are  lost,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  a  fragment  of  an  eulogium  on  Rome,  which 
is  very  inferior  both  in  form  and  thought.  It  is 
printed  in  L.  Allatius’  “  Excerpt.  Rhet.  et  Sophist.” 
pp.  256 — 258,  and  in  Orelli’s  edition  of  Philo, 
“  De  VII  Spect.  Orb.”  Lipsiae,  1 8 1 6,  8 vo.  Among 
the  other  works  of  Callinicus  there  was  one  on  the 
history  of  Alexandria,  in  ten  books,  mentioned  by 
Suidas  and  Eudocia,  and  referred  to  by  Jerome  in 
the  preface  to  his  commentary  on  Daniel.  (Fabric. 
Bibl.  Graec.  iii.  p.  36,  vi.  p.  54.)  [L.  S.] 

CALLINI'CUS  SELEUCUS.  [Seleucus.] 
CALLTNUS  (KaAAti'os).  1.  Of  Ephesus,  the 
earliest  Greek  elegiac  poet,  whence  either  he  or 
Archilochus  is  usually  regarded  by  the  ancients  as 
the  inventor  of  elegiac  poetry.  As  regards  the 
time  at  which  he  lived,  we  have  no  definite  state¬ 
ment,  and  the  ancients  themselves  endeavoured  to 
determine  it  from  the  historical  allusions  which 
they  found  in  his  elegies.  It  has  been  fixed  by 
some  at  about  b.  c.  634,  and  by  others  at  about 
b.  c.  680,  whereas  some  are  inclined  to  place  Cal- 
linus  as  far  back  as  the  ninth  century  before  the 
Christian  aera,  and  to  make  him  more  ancient  even 
than  Hesiod.  The  main  authorities  for  determin¬ 
ing  his  age  are  Strabo  (xiv.  p.  647),  Clemens  Alex- 
andrinus  (Strom,  i.  p,  333),  and  Athenaeus  (xii. 
p.  525).  But  the  interpretation  of  these  passages 
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is  involved  in  considerable  difficulty,  since  the 
Cimmerian  invasion  of  Asia  Minor,  to  which  they 
allude,  is  itself  very  uncertain ;  for  history  records 
three  different  inroads  of  the  Cimmerians  into  Asia 
Minor.  We  cannot  enter  here  into  a  refutation  of 
the  opinions  of  others,  but  confine  ourselves  to  our 
own  views  of  the  case.  From  Strabo  it  is  evident 
that  Callinus,  in  one  of  his  poems,  mentioned  Mag¬ 
nesia  on  the  Maeander  as  still  existing,  and  at  war 
with  the  Ephesians.  Now,  we  know  that  Magnesia 
was  destroyed  by  the  Treres,  a  Cimmerian  tribe, 
in  b.  c.  727,  and  consequently  the  poem  referred  to 
by  Strabo  must  have  been  written  previous  to  that 
year,  perhaps  about  B.  c.  730,  or  shortly  before 
Archilochus,  who  in  one  of  his  earliest  poems  men¬ 
tioned  the  destruction  of  Magnesia.  Callinus  him¬ 
self,  however,  appears  to  have  long  survived  that 
event ;  for  there  is  a  line  of  his  ( Fragm .  2,  comp. 
Fragm.  8,  ed.  Bergk)  which  is  usually  referred  to 
the  destruction  of  Sardis  by  the  Cimmerians,  about 
B.  c.  678.  If  this  calculation  is  correct,  Callinus 
must  have  been  in  the  bloom  of  life  at  the  time  of 
the  war  between  Magnesia  and  Ephesus,  in  which 
he  himself  perhaps  took  a  part.  We  possess  only 
a  very  few  fragments  of  the  elegies  of  Callinus,  but 
among  them  there  is  one  of  twenty-one  lines,  which 
forms  part  of  a  war-elegy,  and  is  consequently  the 
most  ancient  specimen  of  this  species  of  poetry  ex¬ 
tant.  (Stobaeus,  Floril.  li.  19.)  In  this  fragment 
the  poet  exhorts  his  countrymen  to  courage  and 
perseverance  against  their  enemies,  who  are  usually 
supposed  to  be  the  Magnesians,  but  the  fourth  line 
of  the  poem  seems  to  render  it  more  probable  that 
Callinus  was  speaking  of  the  Cimmerians.  This 
elegy  is  one  of  great  beauty,  and  gives  us  the  high¬ 
est  notion  of  the  talent  of  Callinus.  It  is  printed 
in  the  various  collections  of  the  “  Poetae  Graeci 
Minores.”  All  the  fragments  of  Callinus  are  col¬ 
lected  in  N.  Bach’s  Callini ,  Tyrtaei  et  Asii  Frag- 
menta  (Leipzig,  1831,  8vo.)  and  Bergk’s  Poetae 
Lyrici  Graeci ,  p.  303,  &c.  (Comp.  Francke,  Calli¬ 
nus ,  sive  Quaestiones  de  Origine  Carminis  Flegiaci , 
Altona,  1816,  8vo. ;  Thiersch,  in  the  Ada  Philol. 
Monacens.  iii.  p.  571  ;  Bode,  Gesch.  der  Lyriscli. 
Dichtkunst ,  i.  pp.  143-161.) 

2.  A  disciple  and  friend  of  Theophrastus,  who 
left  him  in  his  will  a  piece  of  land  at  Stageira  and 
3000  drachmae.  Callinus  was  also  appointed  by 
the  testator  one  of  the  executors  of  the  will.  (Diog. 
Laert.  v.  52,  55,  56.) 

3.  Of  Hermione,  lived  at  a  later  period  than  the 

preceding  one,  and  was  a  friend  of  the  philosopher 
Lycon,  who  bequeathed  to  him  in  his  will  the 
works  which  he  had  not  yet  published.  (Diog. 
Laert.  v.  70-74.)  [L.  S.] 

CALLI'OPE.  [Musae.J 

CALLIO'PIUS.  In  all,  or  almost  all,  the  MSS. 
of  Terence,  known  not  to  be  older  than  the  ninth 
century,  we  find  at  the  end  of  each  play  the  words 
“  Calliopius  recensui,”  from  whence  it  has  very  na¬ 
turally  been  inferred,  that  Calliopius  was  some 
grammarian  of  reputation,  who  had  revised  and 
corrected  the  text  of  the  dramatist.  Eugraphius, 
indeed,  who  wrote  a  commentary  upon  the  same 
comedian  about  the  year  a.  d.  1000,  has  the  fol¬ 
lowing  note  on  the  word  plaudite  at  the  end  of  the 
Andria:  “Verba  sunt  Calliopii  ejus  recitatoris, 
qui,  cum  fabulam  terminasset  elevabat  aulaeuin 
scenae,  et  alloquebatur  populum,  Vos  valete,  Vos 
plaudite  sive  favete but  this  notion  is  altogether 
inconsistent  with  the  established  meaning  of  recen - 
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sai.  Barth,  on  the  other  hand,  maintained,  that 
Calliopins  was  a  complimentary  epithet,  indicating 
the  celebrated  Flaccus  Albinus  or  Alcuinus,  whom 
in  a  MS.  life  of  Willebrord  he  found  designated  as 
“  Dominus  Albinus  magister  optimus  Calliopicus,” 

i.  e.  totus  a  Calliope  et  Musis  formatus ;  but  the 
probability  of  this  conjecture  has  been  much  weak¬ 
ened  by  Fabricius,  who  has  shewn  that  Calliopius 
was  a  proper  name  not  uncommon  among  writers 
of  the  middle  ages.  (Funccius,  de  Inerti  ac  Decre- 
pita  Linguae  Latinae  Senedute ,  c.  iv.  §  xxxii.;  Fa¬ 
bric.  Bibl.  Lat.  lib.  i.  c.  iii.  §§  3  and  4 ;  Eust. 
Swartii  Analecta,  iii.  11,  p.  132;  Barth.  Advers. 
vi.  20 ;  Ritschl,  De  emendat.  Fab.  Terentiy  dispute 
Wratislav.  4to.  1838.)  [W.  R.] 

CALLIPHANA,  a  priestess  of  Velia.  In  b.  c. 
98,  the  praetor  urbanus  C.  Valerius  Flaccus,  in 
pursuance  of  a  decree  of  the  senate,  brought  a  bill 
before  the  people,  that  Calliphana  should  be  made 
a  Roman  citizen.  This  was  done  before  the  Ve- 
lienses  obtained  the  Roman  franchise,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  the  priestess  of  a  foreign  divi¬ 
nity  at  Rome  to  perform  sacrifices  on  behalf  of 
Romans  also.  (Cic.  pro  Balb.  24.)  [L.  S.J 

CALLIPHON  (KaWupdv),  a  philosopher,  and 
most  probably  a  disciple  of  Epicurus,  who  is  men¬ 
tioned  several  times  and  condemned  by  Cicero  as 
making  the  chief  good  of  man  to  consist  in  an 
union  of  virtue  ( honestas )  and  bodily  pleasure 
(77001/77,  voluptas ),  or,  as  Cicero  says,  in  the  union 
of  the  man  with  the  beast.  (Cic.  de  Fin.  ii.  6,  1 1, 
iv.  18,  v.  8,  25,  de  Off.  iii.  33,  Fuse.  v.  30,  31  ; 
Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  2.  §  127.)  [A.  G.] 

CALLIPHON  (KaAAupd)!/),  a  Samian  painter, 
employed  to  decorate  the  temple  of  Artemis  at 
Ephesus.  (Paus.  v.  19.  §  1,  x.  25.  §  2.)  [W.  I.] 
CALLFPPIDES  (KaAAi7T7n577s),  of  Athens,  a 
celebrated  tragic  actor  of  the  time  of  Alcibiades 
and  Agesilaus.  (Plut.  Alcib.  32,  Ages.  21 ;  Athen. 
xii.  p.  535.)  He  was  particularly  famous  for  his 
imitation  of  the  actions  of  real  life,  which  he  carried 
so  far  as  to  become  ridiculous,  and  to  be  stigmatized 
by  the  nickname  of  the  ape  ( iridgKos .  See  the 
Greek  life  of  Sophocles ;  Apostolius,  Proverb,  xv. 
39).  A  comedy  of  Strattis  entitled  Callippides 
seems  to  have  been  composed  to  ridicule  our  actor. 
(Meineke,  Fragvn.  Com.  Graec.  i.  p.  226);  and  it 
is  not  improbable  that  Cicero  [ad  Att.  xiii.  12)  may 
be  alluding  to  Callippides  the  actor.  (Orelli,  Ono- 
mast.  Tull.  ii.  p.  119.)  [L.  S.] 

CALLIPPUS  ( KdAAt7T7ros),  historical.  1.  Of 
Athens,  was  a  disciple  of  Plato,  and  thus  became 
acquainted  with  Dion  of  Syracuse,  who  was  like¬ 
wise  among  the  pupils  of  Plato.  When  Dion 
afterwards  returned  to  Syracuse,  Callippus  accom¬ 
panied  him,  and  was  ever  after  treated  by  him 
with  distinction  and  confidence.  Notwithstanding 
this,  Callippus  formed  at  last  a  conspiracy  against 
the  life  of  Dion.  The  plot  was  discovered  by 
Dion’s  sister  ;  but  Callippus  pacified  them  by 
swearing,  that  he  had  no  evil  intentions  towards 
Dion.  But  in  spite  of  this  oath,  he  assassinated 
Dion  during  a  festival  of  Persephone,  the  very  di¬ 
vinity  by  whom  he  had  sworn,  b.  c.  353.  Callippus 
now  usurped  the  government  of  Syracuse,  but 
maintained  himself  only  for  thirteen  months.  The 
first  attempt  of  Dion’s  friends  to  cause  an  insur¬ 
rection  of  the  people  against  the  usurper  was  un¬ 
successful  ;  but,  a  short  time  after,  Ilipparenus,  a 
brother  of  the  younger  Dionysius,  landed  with  a 
lleet  at  Syracuse,  and  Callippus,  who  was  defeated 
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in  the  ensuing  battle,  took  to  flight.  He  now 
wandered  about  in  Sicily  from  town  to  town,  at 
the  head  of  a  band  of  licentious  mercenaries,  but 
could  not  maintain  himself  anywhere.  At  last  he 
and  Leptines,  with  their  mercenaries,  crossed  over 
into  Italy,  and  laid  siege  to  Rhegium,  which  was 
occupied  by  a  garrison  of  Dionysius  the  Y ounger. 
The  garrison  was  expelled,  and  the  citizens  of 
Rhegium  were  restored  to  autonomy,  and  Callip¬ 
pus  himself  remained  at  Rhegium.  He  treated 
his  mercenaries  badly,  and  being  unable  to  satisfy 
their  demands,  he  was  murdered  by  his  own  friends, 
Leptines  and  Polyperchon,  with  the  same  sword,  it 
is  said,  with  which  he  had  assassinated  Dion. 
(Plut.  Dion.  28 — 58,  de  Sera  Num.  Vind.  p.  553, 
d. ;  Diod.  xvi.  31,  36,  45  ;  Athen.  xi.  p.  508.) 

2.  Of  Athens,  took  part  in  the  Olympic  games 
in  b.  c.  332.  He  bribed  his  competitors  in  the 
pentathlon  to  allow  him  to  conquer  and  win  the 
prize.  But  the  fraud  became  known,  and  the 
Eleans  condemned  both  Callippus  and  his  competi¬ 
tors  to  pay  a  heavy  fine.  The  Athenians,  who 
considered  the  affair  as  a  national  one,  sent  Hype- 
rides  to  petition  the  Eleans  to  desist  from  their  de¬ 
mand.  When  the  request  was  refused,  the  Athe¬ 
nians  neither  paid  the  fine  nor  did  they  frequent 
the  Olympic  games  any  longer,  until  at  last  the 
Delphic  god  declared  that  he  would  not  give  any 
oracle  to  the  Athenians,  unless  they  satisfied  the 
demand  of  the  Eleans.  The  fine  was  now  paid, 
and  the  money  was  spent  in  erecting  six  statues 
to  Zeus,  with  inscriptions  by  no  means  flattering 
to  the  Athenians.  (Paus.  v.  21.  §  3,  &c.) 

3.  Of  Athens,  a  son  of  Moerocles,  a  brave  com¬ 
mander  of  the  Athenians  in  the  war  against  the 
Gauls,  b.  c.  279.  He  was  stationed  with  his  Athe¬ 
nians  at  Thermopylae  to  guard  the  pass.  (Paus. 

i.  3.  §  4,  x.  20.  §  3.) 

4.  An  admiral  of  king  Perseus  of  Macedonia. 

He  and  Antenor  were  sent  by  the  king,  in  b.  c. 
168,  with  a  fleet  to  Tenedos,  to  protect  the  trans¬ 
ports  that  came  with  provisions  for  the  Macedo¬ 
nians  from  the  islands  of  the  Aegean.  (Liv.  xliv. 
28.)  [L.  S.] 

CALLIPPUS  (KaAAi7r7ros),  literary.  1.  A 
comic  poet,  who  is  mentioned  only  by  Athenaeus 
(xv.  p.  668)  as  the  author  of  a  comedy  entitled 
Pannychis.  Porson  proposed  to  read  in  this  pas¬ 
sage  Hipparchus  instead  of  Callippus,  because  it  is 
known  that  Hipparchus  composed  a  comedy  Pan¬ 
nychis.  (Athen.  xv.  p.  691.)  But  this  is  not  a 
sufficient  reason  for  striking  the  name  of  Callippus 
from  the  list  of  comic  writers.  (Meineke,  Hist. 
Crit.  Com.  Gr.  p.  490.) 

2.  Of  Athens,  is  mentioned  by  Aristotle  ( Rhet . 

ii.  23)  as  the  author  of  a  pgropocfi,  but  no¬ 

thing  further  is  known  about  him. 

3.  A  Stoic  philosopher  of  Corinth,  who  was  a 
pupil  of  Zeno,  the  founder  of  the  school.  (Diog. 
Laert.  vii.  38.)  He  seems  to  be  the  same  person 
as  the  Callippus  mentioned  by  Pausanias  (ix.  29. 
§  2,  38.  §  10)  as  the  author  of  a  work  entitled 
avyypcKprj  els  'Opxogevlous,  of  which  a  few  frag¬ 
ments  are  preserved  there. 

4.  Surnamed  Petaneus,  is  mentioned  by  Dio¬ 

genes  Laertius  (v.  57)  as  one  of  the  witnesses  to 
the  will  of  Theophrastus.  [L.  S.] 

CALLIPPUS  or  CALIPPUS  (KaAA^os  or 
KdAi7T7ros),  an  astronomer  of  Cyzicus.  He  was 
a  disciple  of  one  of  Eudoxus’  friends,  and  followed 
him  to  Athens,  where  he  became  acquainted 
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with  Aristotle  (who  mentions  him  Metaph.  xi.  8), 
and  assisted  that  philosopher  in  rectifying  and 
completing  the  discoveries  of  Eudoxus.  (Siinplic. 
in  lib.  II.  de  Coel.  p.  120,  a.)  His  observations  are 
frequently  referred  to  by  Geminus  and  Ptolemy 
in  their  meteorological  calendars  (see  Geminus, 
Elem.  Astron.  cap.  16,  in  Petav.  Uranolog.  p.  64, &c. 
and  Ptol.  (paasis  aTrXavwp  aarepccv  Kal  avvayayri 
imcrri patnav,  ibid.  p.  71,  &c.),  and  were  probably 
I  made  at  Cyzicus,  since  Ptolemy  (ad  fin.)  says,  that 
Callippus  observed  at  the  Hellespont.  Such  calen- 
|  dars  were  fixed  in  public  places,  for  common  use, 

!  and  hence  called  vapo.TV'/iyp.ara  :  they  record  the 
times  of  the  different  risings  and  settings  of  the 
:  fixed  stars,  with  the  eiriaygaaiai,  or  principal 
changes  in  the  weather  supposed  to  be  connected 
with  them,  as  deduced  from  the  observations  of 
various  astronomers.  Callippus  invented  the  period 
or  cycle  of  76  years,  called  after  him  the  Callippic. 

;  Several  attempts  had  been  previously  made  to  dis¬ 
cover  intervals  of  time  of  moderate  length,  which 
should  be  expressible  in  whole  numbers  by  means 
of  each  of  the  three  natural  units  of  time — the  solar 
i  year,  the  lunar  month,  and  the  solar  day  :  and,  in 
particular,  Meton,  about  a  century  before,  had  ob- 
'  served  the  remarkable  approximation  to  equality 
between  19  years  and  235  months,  and  had  intro¬ 
duced  the  celebrated  cycle  of  19  years,  which  he 
also  assumed  to  contain  6940  days.  This  would 
!  make  the  year  =  365^  days ;  and,  therefore,  Cal¬ 
lippus,  observing  that  the  difference  between  this 
I  and  the  more  correct  value  365|  was  —  -£o  ~ 
i  =  fs?  proposed  to  quadruple  the  Metonic 

period,  and  then  subtract  one  day.  He  supposed, 
that  76  years  =  940  months  =:  27759  days ;  both 
of  which  suppositions  are  considerably  nearer  the 
truth  than  Meton’s.  (Geminus,  El.  Ast.  cap.  6, 
Uranolog.  p.  37.)  If  we  take  the  mean  values  of 
the  year  and  month,  in  days,  to  be  365*2422414 
and  29*5305887215  respectively,  then  76  years 
=  27758d  9h  50m  54s,  and  940  months  =  27758d 
18h  4m  54s  nearly ;  but  these  numbers  would  not 
be  strictly  accurate  in  the  time  of  Callippus. 

The  Callippic  period  seems  to  have  been  generally 
adopted  by  astronomers  in  assigning  the  dates  of 
their  observations ;  and  the  frequent  use  which 
Ptolemy  makes  of  it  enables  us  to  fix  the  epoch  of 
the  beginning  of  the  first  period  with  considerable 
certainty.  It  must  have  begun  near  the  time  of  the 
summer  solstice,  since  Ptolemy  refers  to  an  observa¬ 
tion  of  that  solstice  made  at  the  end  of  the  50th  year 
{t£>v  eTet  Artyom.)  of  the  first  period  (gey.  (rvvra\. 
iii.  2,  vol.  i.  p.  163,  ed.  Halma) ;  and  out  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  other  observations  recorded  by  the  same 
writer,  all  but  two,  according  to  Ideler,  indicate 
the  year  b.  c.  330,  whilst  four  of  them  require  the 
evening  of  June  28  for  the  epoch  in  question.  It 
is  not  certain  at  what  time  the  period  came  into 
civil  use ;  it  would  naturally  be  employed  not  to 
supersede,  but  to  correct  from  time  to  time,  the 
Metonic  reckoning.  The  inaccuracy  of  the  latter 
must  have  become  quite  sensible  in  b.  c.  330  ;  and 
it  is  evident,  from  the  praise  which  Diodorus  (xii. 
36)  bestows  upon  it,  that  it  could  not  have  re¬ 
mained  uncorrected  down  to  his  time.  (Ideler, 
Hist.  Untersuch.  uber  die  Astron.  Beobachtungen  der 
Alton ,  Berlin,  1806,  p.  214,  &c.,  Handbuch  der 
Technisclien  Chronologie^  Berlin,  1825,  vol.  i.  p. 
344,  &c. ;  Petavius,  Doctrin.  Temp.  ii.  16  ;  Scali- 
ger,  De  Emend.  Temp.  lib.  ii. ;  Delambre,  Hist,  de 
1' Astron.  Ancienne ,  vol.  i.  p.  200.)  [W.  F.  D.] 
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CALLIPYGOS  (KaXAiirvyos),  a  surname  of 
Aphrodite,  of  which  the  origin  is  related  by  Athe- 
naeus.  (xii.  p.  554;  comp.  Alciphron,  i.  39.)  We 
still  possess  some  representations  of  Aphrodite  Cal- 
lipygos,  which  are  distinguished  for  their  great 
softness,  luxuriancy,  and  roundness  of  form.  (Hirt, 
Mythol.  Bilderb.  i.  p.  59.)  [L.  S.] 

CALLI'RRHOE  (KaAA ippori).  1.  A  daughter 
of  Oceanus,  who  was  the  mother  of  Geryones  and 
Echidna  by  Chrysaor.  (Hesiod,  Theog.  351,  981  ; 
Apollod.  ii.  5.  §  10.)  By  Neilus  she  was  the  mo¬ 
ther  of  Chione,  and  by  Poseidon  of  Minyas.  (Serv. 
ad  Aen.  iv.  250  ;  Tzetz.  ad  Lycoph.  686.) 

2.  A  daughter  of  Achelous  and  wife  of  Alcmaeon, 
whom  she  induced  to  procure  her  the  peplus  and 
necklace  of  Harmonia,  by  which  she  caused  her 
husband’s  death.  [Alcmaeon.]  Callirrhoe  then 
requested  Zeus,  with  whom  she  lived  in  close  in¬ 
timacy,  to  grant  that  her  sons  by  Alcmaeon  might 
grow  up  to  manhood  at  once,  in  order  that  they 
might  be  able  to  avenge  the  death  of  their  father. 
Zeus  granted  the  request,  and  Amphoterus  and 
Acarnan  killed  the  murderers  of  their  father,  the 
sons  of  Phegeus,  at  Delphi,  and  afterwards  Phe- 
geus  himself  also.  (Apollod.  iii.  7.  §  6.) 

3.  A  daughter  of  Seaman  der,  the  wife  of  Tros, 
and  mother  of  Ilus  and  Ganymedes.  (Apollod.  iii. 
12.  $  2.) 

4.  A  maiden  of  Calydon,  who,  when  she  was 

loved  by  Coresus,  a  priest  of  Dionysus,  rejected  all 
the  offers  he  made  to  her.  At  length,  he  implored 
his  god  to  punish  the  cruel  maid.  Dionysus  now 
visited  the  people  of  Calydon  with  a  general  mad¬ 
ness,  which  raged  there  like  a  plague.  The  Dodo- 
naean  oracle,  which  was  consulted  about  the  mode 
of  averting  the  calamity,  answered,  that  Dionysus 
must  be  propitiated,  and  that  Callirrhoe  must  be 
sacrificed  to  him,  or  some  one  else  in  her  stead. 
The  maiden  endeavoured  in  vain  to  escape  her  fate; 
but  when  she  was  led  to  the  altar,  Coresus,  instead 
of  performing  the  sacrifice,  felt  his  love  for  her  re¬ 
vive  so  strongly,  that  he  sacrificed  himself  in  her 
stead.  But  she  also  now  put  an  end  to  her  life 
near  a  well  which  derived  its  name  from  her. 
(Paus.  vii.  21.  §  1.)  There  are  two  more  mythical 
personages  of  this  name.  (Steph.  Byz.  s.  v.  ’AAa- 
€auSa;  Plut.  Parallel.  Gr.  et  Rom.  23.)  [L.  S.] 

CALLISTE  (KaAAiVr7?),  a  surname  of  Artemis, 
by  which  she  was  worshipped  at  Athens  and 
Tegea.  (Paus.  i.  29.  §  2,  viii.  35.  §  7.)  [L.  S.] 

CALLI'STHENES  (KaAALadHys).  1.  A  phi¬ 
losopher,  born  at  Olynthus.  His  mother,  Hero, 
was  a  cousin  of  Aristotle’s,  and  by  him  Callisthenes 
was  brought  up,  studying  under  him  at  Stageira, 
together,  as  we  may  infer,  with  Alexander,  and 
certainly  with  Theophrastus,  with  whom  Aristotle 
is  said  to  have  contrasted  him,  saying,  that  Theo¬ 
phrastus  needed  the  rein,  but  Callisthenes  the 
spur  [but  see  p.  317,  b.].  When  Alexander  set 
forth  on  his  Asiatic  expedition,  b.  c.  334,  he  took 
Callisthenes  with  him  by  Aristotle’s  recommenda¬ 
tion.  The  latter,  however,  was  aware  of  the 
faults  of  his  kinsman’s  character,  of  his  total  want 
of  tact  and  prudence,  and  of  his  wrong-headed 
propensity  to  the  unseasonable  exhibition  of  his 
independent  spirit;  and  against  these  he  warned 
him  to  guard  in  his  intercourse  with  the  king. 
The  warning  was  given  in  vain.  Callisthenes 
became  indignant  at  Alexander’s  adoption  of  ori¬ 
ental  customs,  and  especially  at  the  requirement 
of  the  ceremony  of  adoration,  which  he  deemed 
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derogatory  to  free  Greeks  and  Macedonians ;  and 
it  may  be  that  he  was  the  more  open  in  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  his  sentiments,  because  of  the  opposite 
extreme  of  supple  flattery  adopted  by  his  opponent 
Anaxarchus.  When  Alexander  was  overwhelmed 
with  remorse  for  the  murder  of  Cleitus,  both  these 
philosophers  were  sent  to  console  him ;  but  the 
suggestions  of  Callisthenes,  though  apparently  on 
this  occasion  more  judicious  than  usual,  were  quite 
eclipsed  by  the  bold  adulation  of  Anaxarchus,  who 
openly  affirmed,  that  “  whatever  kings  did,  must 
therefore  of  necessity  be  lawful  and  just.’’  Seve¬ 
ral  anecdotes  are  recorded  by  Arrian  and  Plu¬ 
tarch,  illustrative  of  the  freedom  of  language  in 
which  Callisthenes  indulged,  and  of  his  coarse  and 
unconciliating  demeanour — qualities  which,  while 
they  alienated  the  king  from  him  and  procured 
him  a  number  of  enemies,  rendered  him  also  popu¬ 
lar  with  many  who  looked  on  Alexander’s  innova¬ 
tions  with  a  jealous  eye ;  and  the  young  men  in 
particular  are  said  to  have  flocked  to  hear  his  dis¬ 
courses,  regarding  him  as  the  only  free-spirited 
man  in  the  royal  retinue.  It  was  this  which  ul¬ 
timately  proved  fatal  to  him.  When  the  plot  of 
Hermolaus  and  others  to  assassinate  Alexander 
was  discovered,  Callisthenes  was  involved  in  the 
charge.  Aristobulus  and  Ptolemy  indeed  both 
asserted  in  their  histories  that  Hermolaus  and  his 
accomplices,  when  under  the  torture,  had  named 
him  as  the  chief  instigator  of  their  attempt ;  but 
this  is  rendered  at  least  doubtful  by  a  letter  on 
the  subject  from  Alexander  himself  to  Craterus, 
which  is  preserved  by  Plutarch  {Alex.  55),  and  in 
which  the  sufferers  are  expressly  said  to  have 
denied  that  any  one  was  privy  to  their  design. 
It  would  seem  more  probable  that  the  suspicions 
of  Alexander  were  excited  or  revived,  after  the 
death  of  the  traitors,  by  the  suggestions  of  the 
enemies  of  Callisthenes,  acting  on  a  mind  already 
exasperated  against  him.  Every  rash  expression 
he  had  ever  used,  every  rhetorical  common-place 
he  had  ever  uttered  on  the  patriotism  and  glory  of 
regicides,  were  raked  up  and  made  to  tell  against 
him.  In  another  letter,  written  by  Alexander  to 
Antipater,  subsequently  to  the  one  above-men¬ 
tioned,  and  also  quoted  by  Plutarch  (/.  c .)  the 
king  expresses  his  intention  of  “  punishing  the 
sophist  and  those  who  sent  him  out,”  the  last 
words  being,  as  Plutarch  thinks,  a  clear  allusion 
to  Aristotle.  The  mode  in  which  Callisthenes  was 
put  to  death  (about  b.  c.  328)  is  variously  report¬ 
ed.  Even  the  contemporary  writers,  Ptolemy  and 
Aristobulus,  differed  on  the  point.  Aristobulus 
recorded,  that  he  was  carried  about  in  chains  and 
died  of  disease ;  Ptolemy,  that  he  was  tortured 
and  crucified.  The  former  account,  however, 
seems  to  agree  with  that  of  Chares  of  Mytilene, 
who  was  elaayyeAevs,  or  lord-in-waiting,  to  Alex¬ 
ander  (see  Philol.  Mus.  i.  p.  373,  &c.),  and  who 
related  that  he  was  kept  in  confinement  with  the 
intention  of  bringing  him  ultimately  to  trial  in  the 
presence  of  Aristotle  ;  but  that,  after  an  imprison¬ 
ment  of  seven  months,  he  died  of  a  disgusting  dis¬ 
ease  arising  from  his  excessive  corpulence.  The 
accounts  preserved  in  Justin  and  Diogenes  Laer¬ 
tius  (one  of  which  is  a  perversion  of  the  other, 
while  the  former  is  clearly  a  romance)  are  entitled 
to  less  credit.  (Arrian,  Anal.  iv.  10 — 14  ;  Plut. 
Alex.  52 — 55,  Sull.  36;  Curt.  viii.  5 — 8;  Freinsh. 
ad  Curt.  viii.  5.  §  13,  8.  §  21  ;  Just.  xii.  6,  7,  xv. 
3  ;  Diog.  Laert.  v.  4,  5,  39 ;  Menag.  ad  Diog. 
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Latrt.  v.  4,  5  ;  Suidas,  s.  v.  KaA Anrdevrjs  ;  Thirl- 
wall’s  Greece,  vol.  vi.  pp.  317 — 325;  Blakesley’s . 
Life  of  Aristotle,  pp.  56,  73 — 84.) 

Some  manuscripts  are  still  extant,  professing  to 
contain  writings  of  Callisthenes ;  but  they  are 
spurious,  and  none  of  his  works  have  come  down 
to  us.  Besides  an  account  of  Alexander’s  expedi¬ 
tion  (which  he  arrogantly  said  would  be  the  main 
support  of  the  conqueror’s  glory,  and  which  is  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  several  places  by  Plutarch  and  Strabo), 
he  also  wrote  a  history  of  Greece,  in  ten  books, 
from  the  peace  of  Antalcidas  to  the  seizure  of  the 
Delphic  temple  by  Philomelus.  (b.  c.  387 — 357.) 
Cicero  mentions  too  a  work  of  his  on  the  Trojan 
war.  The  loss,  however,  of  his  writings  we  have 
not  much  reason  to  regret,  if  we  may  trust  the  cri¬ 
ticisms  passed  on  them  by  those  to  whom  they 
were  known.  Thus  Polybius  censures  him  for  his 
unskilfulness  in  his  relation  of  military  affairs ; 
Cicero  finds  fault  with  his  style  as  fitted  rather  for 
rhetorical  declamation  than  for  history,  and  con¬ 
trasts  it  with  that  of  Xenophon ;  and  Strabo 
speaks  disparagingly  of  his  accuracy  and  veracity. 
He  seems  indeed  to  have  been  far  more  a  rhetori¬ 
cian  than  either  a  philosopher  or  a  historian,  and, 
even  as  a  rhetorician,  to  have  had  more  of  the 
spirit  of  Isocrates  than  of  his  own  great  master. 
His  readiness  and  fluency,  no  less  than  his  ex¬ 
treme  indiscretion,  are  illustrated  by  the  anecdote 
given  by  Plutarch  {Alex.  53)  of  his  speaking  with 
great  applause  in  praise  of  the  Macedonians  at  a 
banquet,  and  then,  on  Alexander’s  challenging  him 
to  take  the  other  side,  launching  forth  into  the 
bitterest  invective  against  them.  In  philosophy 
he  probably  followed  Aristotle,  so  far  indeed  as  he 
threw  himself  into  any  system  at  all.  The  recen¬ 
sion  of  Homer  (fl  a7rd  vapdrjKos ),  kept  by  Alexan¬ 
der  in  a  precious  casket,  and  usually  ascribed  to 
Aristotle,  was  made,  according  to  Strabo  (xiii.  p. 
594),  by  Callisthenes  and  Anaxarchus.  (Diod.  iv. 

1,  xiv.  117,  xvi.  14;  Cic.  ad  Fain.  v.  15,  ad  Q. 
Fratr.  ii.  12,  de  Orat.  ii.  14,  de  Div.  i.  34,  ii.  25 ; 
Strab.  xi.  p.  531,  xii.  p.  542,  xiv.  p.  680,  xvii.  p. 
814;  Plut.  Alex.  27,  33;  Polyb.  xii.  17 — 21; 
Suidas,  l.  c. ;  Fabric.  Bibl.  Graec.  vol.  iii.  p.  480  ; 
Clint.  Fast.  iii.  p.  376,  note  k.) 

2.  An  Athenian  orator,  and,  'according  to  Plu¬ 
tarch,  one  of  the  eight  whom  Alexander,  after  the 
destruction  of  Thebes  (b.  c.  335),  required  to  be  de¬ 
livered  up  to  him, — on  which  occasion  Demosthenes 
is  said  to  have  quoted  the  fable  of  the  wolf,  who 
demanded  from  the  sheep  the  surrender  of  their 
dogs.  Demades,  however,  who,  it  seems,  received 
a  fee  of  five  talents  for  the  service,  succeeded  in 
propitiating  Alexander,  and  in  saving  all  whose  lives 
were  threatened,  except  the  general  Charidemus. 
Arrian  gives  the  number  and  list  somewhat  differ¬ 
ently,  and  neither  he  nor  Diodorus  mentions  Cal¬ 
listhenes.  (Plut.  Dem.  23,  Alex.  13;  Diod.  xvii. 
15;  Arr.  Anab.  i.  10.) 

3.  A  freedman  of  Lucullus,  who,  according  to 

Cornelius  Nepos  {ap.  Plut.  Lucull.  43),  adminis-  • 
tered  to  his  master  a  certain  drug  (intended  as  a 
charm  to  increase  his  affection  for  him),  which  I 
caused  the  failure  of  intellect  that  he  laboured 
under  in  his  latter  years.  [E.  E.j 

CALLFSTHENES  (KaAAt<r0ei/77s),  of  Svbaris,  i- 
is  mentioned  as  the  author  of  a  history  of  the  I 
Galatians  {ra.Aa.TiKd),  of  which  Plutarch  {De  W 
Fiuv.  6)  quotes  the  thirteenth  book.  But  the  ; 
work  must  have  been  of  much  greater  extent,  since  i 
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Stobaeus  ( Floril .  c.  14)  has  preserved  a  fragment  of 
it  which  belonged  to  the  twenty-third  book.  [L.  S.] 
CALLISTO  ( KclWkttoo ),  is  sometimes  called  a 
daughter  of  Lycaon  in  Arcadia  and  sometimes  of 
i  Nycteus  or  Ceteus,  and  sometimes  also  she  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  nymph.  (Schol.  ad  Eurip.  Orest.  1642; 

;  Apollod.  iii.  8.  §  2  ;  comp.  Hygin.  Poet.  Astr.  ii.  1.) 

:  She  was  a  huntress,  and  a  companion  of  Artemis, 
i  Zeus,  however,  enjoyed  her  charms  ;  and,  in  order 
that  the  deed  might  not  become  known  to  Hera, 
he  metamorphosed  her  into  a  she-bear.  But,  not¬ 
withstanding  this  precaution,  Callisto  was  slain  by 
;  Artemis  during  the  chase,  through  the  contrivance 
('  of  Hera.  Areas,  the  son  of  Callisto,  was  given  by 
i  Zeus  to  Maia  to  be  brought  up,  and  Callisto  was 
|  placed  among  the  stars  under  the  name  of  Arctos. 

(Apollod.  1.  c .)  According  to  Hyginus,  Artemis 
:  herself  metamorphosed  Callisto,  as  she  discovered 
her  pregnancy  in  the  bath.  Ovid  {Met.  ii.  410, 
&c.)  makes  Juno  (Hera)  metamorphose  Callisto ; 
and  when  Areas  during  the  chase  was  on  the  point 
I  of  killing  his  mother,  Jupiter  (Zeus)  placed  both 
among  the  stars.  The  Arcadians  shewed  the  tomb 
1  of  Callisto  thirty  stadia  from  the  well  Cruni :  it 
;  was  on  a  hill  planted  with  trees,  and  on  the  top  of 
the  hill  there  was  a  temple  of  Artemis  Calliste  or 
:  Callisto.  (Paus.  viii.  35.  §  7.)  A  statue  of  Callisto 
!  was  dedicated  at  Delphi  by  the  citizens  of  Tegea  (x. 

:  9.  §  3),  and  in  the  Lesche  of  Delphi  Callisto  was 
painted  by  Polygnotus,  wearing  the  skin  of  a  bear 
;  instead  of  a  dress,  (x.  31.  §  3.)  While  tradition 
throughout  describes  Callisto  as  a  companion  of 
;  Artemis,  Muller  {Dor.  ii.  9.  §  3)  endeavours  to 
'  shew  that  Callisto  is  only  another  form  of  the  name 
■  of  Artemis  Calliste,  as  he  infers  from  the  fact,  that 
the  tomb  of  the  heroine  was  connected  with  the 
temple  of  the  goddess,  and  from  Callisto  being 
i  changed  into  a  she-bear,  which  was  the  symbol  of 
the  Arcadian  Artemis.  This  view  has  indeed  no¬ 
thing  surprising,  if  we  recollect  that  in  many  other 
instances  also  an  attribute  of  a  god  was  transform¬ 
ed  by  popular  belief  into  a  distinct  divinity.  Her 
i  being  mixed  up  with  the  Arcadian  genealogies  is 
|  thus  explained  by  Muller  :  the  daughter  of  Lycaon 
means  the  daughter  of  the  Lycaean  Zeus  ;  the  mo- 
1  ther  of  Areas  is  equivalent  to  the  mother  of  the 
I  Arcadian  people.  [L.  S.] 

CALLISTO,  a  female  Pythagorean,  to  whom 
Theano,  the  wife  of  Pythagoras,  addressed  a  letter 
on  the  proper  way  of  governing  a  family.  The 
letter  is  extant,  and  printed  in  the  Aldine  collec¬ 
tion  published  at  Rome  in  1499,  and  at  Geneva, 
with  the  Latin  translation,  in  1606.  (Fabric.  Bibl. 
Graec.  ii.  p.  10.)  [A.  G.] 

CALLISTONTCUS  ( KaWiaTouiKos ),  a  The¬ 
ban  statuary  mentioned  by  Pausanias  (ix.  16.  §  1), 
made  a  statue  of  Tyche  carrying  the  god  Plutus. 
The  face  and  the  hands  of  the  statue  were  executed 
by  the  Athenian  Xenophon.  [W.  I.] 

CALLFSTRATUS  ( KaAAiarparos ),  historical. 

1 .  Son  of  Empedus,  is  mentioned  by  Pausanias  as 
the  commander  of  a  body  of  Athenian  cavalry  in 
Sicily  during  the  expedition  of  Nicias.  When  his 
countrymen  were  nearly  cut  to  pieces  at  the  river 
Assinarus,  b.  c.  413,  Callistratus  forced  his  way 
through  the  enemy  and  led  his  men  safe  to  Catana. 
Thence  returning  to  Syracuse,  he  attacked  those 
who  were  plundering  the  Athenian  camp,  and  fell, 
selling  his  life  dearly.  (Paus.  vii.  16  ;  comp.  Thuc. 
vii.  84,  85.)  V 

2.  One  of  the  body  of  knights  under  the  com- 
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mand  of  Lysimachus,  who  were  employed  by  the 
government  of  the  Ten  to  keep  in  check  the  exiles 
under  Thrasybulus  in  the  Peiraeeus.  Lysimachus 
having  massacred  some  countrymen,  with  whom 
he  fell  in  as  they  were  going  from  the  Peiraeeus  to 
their  farms  to  procure  provisions,  the  party  in  the 
harbour,  having  got  Callistratus  into  their  hands, 
retaliated  by  putting  him  to  death,  b.  c.  403. 
(Xen.  Hell.  ii.  4.  §  27.)  In  b.  c.  410,  this  Cal¬ 
listratus  had  been  treasurer  of  the  goddess.  Per¬ 
haps  also  he  was  the  originator  of  the  practice  of 
paying  the  poorer  citizens  for  their  attendance  at 
the  assembly  (pioOds  £  kk  Ay  ermor  ikos)  ;  but  Bockh 
thinks  that  the  introduction  of  this  salary  is  more 
probably  to  be  referred  to  the  son  of  Empedus. 
{Publ.  Econ.  of  Athens,  bk.  ii.  ch.  14.) 

3.  An  Athenian  orator,  son  of  Callicrates  of 
Aphidna,  and  nephew  of  the  notorious  Agyrrhius. 
(Dem.  c.  Timocr.  p.742.)  We  first  hear  of  him 
in  b.  c.  379,  as  connected  with  the  oligarchical 
party,  and  as  sending  to  Thebes  to  warn  Leon- 
tiades  of  the  intended  attempt  on  the  Cadmeia  by 
the  exiles  under  Pelopidas  ;  and  yet  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  year,  378,  he  was  joined  with  Chabrias  and 
Timotheus  in  the  command  of  the  forces  which 
were  despatched  to  the  assistance  of  Thebes  against 
Agesilaus.  (Pint,  de  Gen.  Socrat.  31  ;  Xen.  Hell. 
v.  4.  §  34  ;  Diod.  xv.  29.)  Still,  however,  he  ap¬ 
pears  as  the  supporter  at  Athens  of  Spartan  in¬ 
terests.  Thus,  in  373,  he  joined  Iphicrates  in  the 
prosecution  of  Timotheus,  who  had  been  most  ac¬ 
tive  against  Sparta  in  the  western  seas,  and  had, 
in  fact,  by  his  restoration  of  the  Zacynthian  exiles, 
caused  the  renewal  of  war  after  the  short  peace  of 
374.  (Dem.  c.  Timoth.  pp.  1187,  1188;  Xen. 
Hell.  vi.  2.  §§  11  — 13,  comp.  v.  4.  §  64,  &c.,  vi. 
2.  §§  2,  3.)  In  373  also,  but  before  the  trial  of 
Timotheus,  Callistratus  had  been  appointed  com¬ 
mander,  together  with  Iphicrates  and  Chabrias,  of 
the  forces  destined  for  Corcyra, — and  this  at  the 
request  of  Iphicrates  himself,  to  whom  (according 
to  one  mode  of  interpretating  the  words  of  Xeno¬ 
phon,  ou  paAa  ovra)  he  had  hitherto 

been  opposed.  (Xen.  Hell.  vi.  2.  §  39  ;  compare 
Schneid.  Epimetr.  ad  loc. ;  Thirl  wall’s  Greece ,  vol. 
v.  p.  63,  note  2;  Bockh,  Publ.  Econ.  of  Athens , 
p.  419,  note  497,  2nd.  edit.;  Dem.  c.  Timoth. 
p.  1187.)  Soon,  however,  he  induced  Iphicrates 
to  consent  to  his  returning  to  Athens,  promising 
either  to  obtain  for  him  a  supply  of  money,  or  to 
bring  about  a  peace ;  and  in  37 1  accordingly  we 
find  him  at  Sparta  with  the  ambassadors, — himself 
apparently  without  that  title, —  who  were  em¬ 
powered  to  negotiate  peace  for  Athens.  On  this 
occasion  Xenophon  records  a  speech  delivered  by 
him  after  those  of  Callias  and  Autocles,  and  the 
only  pertinent  and  sensible  one  of  the  three.  (Xen. 
Hell.  vi.  3.  §§  3,  10,  &c. ;  see  Diod.  xv.  38,  51, 
who  in  the  former  passage  assigns  the  mission  of 
Callistratus  to  b.  c.  375,  confounding  the  peace  of 
371  with  that  of  374,  and  placing  the  latter  a 
year  too  soon.)  Again,  in  369,  the  year  of  the  in¬ 
vasion  of  Laconia  by  Epaminondas,  Callistratus 
induced  the  Athenians  to  grant  the  aid  which  the 
Spartans  had  sent  to  ask.  (Dem.  c.  Neaer.  p. 
1 353  ;  comp.  Xen.  Hell.  vi.  5.  §  33,  &c.)  To  b.  c. 
366  we  may  with  most  probability  refer  his  famous 
speech  on  the  affair  of  Oropus, —  a  speech  which  is 
said  to  have  excited  the  emulation  of  Demosthenes, 
and  caused  him  to  devote  himself  to  the  study  of 
oratory.  It  would  seem  that,  after  the  seizure  of 
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Oropus  by  a  body  of  Oropian  exiles  and  the  con¬ 
sequent  loss  of  it  to  Athens,  the  Athenians,  having 
sent  an  army  against  it  under  Chares,  were  in¬ 
duced  by  Chabrias  and  Callistratus  to  compromise 
the  matter  by  delivering  the  place  as  a  deposit  to 
the  Thebans  pending  the  adjustment  of  their 
claims.  The  Thebans  refused  afterwards  to  sur¬ 
render  it,  and  the  consequence  was  the  prosecution 
of  the  advisers  of  the  compromise.  At  first  the 
eloquence  of  Callistratus  was  successful,  and  they 
were  acquitted ;  but  the  loss  of  so  important  a 
frontier  town  rankled  in  the  minds  of  the  people, 
and  Callistratus  appears  to  have  been  condemned 
to  death  in  361,  and  to  have  gone  into  banishment 
to  Methone  in  Macedonia.  In  356  (see  Clinton 
on  the  year)  he  seems  to  have  been  still  an  exile, 
but  he  ultimately  returned  to  Athens,  —  a  step 
which  the  orator  Lycurgus  refers  to  as  a  striking 
instance  of  judicial  infatuation, — and  was  put  to 
death,  though  he  had  fled  for  refuge  to  the  altar  of 
the  twelve  gods.  (Xen.  Hell.  vii.  4.  §  1,  &c.  ; 
Diod.  xv.  76  ;  Plut.  Dem.  5  ;  Hermipp.  ap. 
Gell.  iii.  13;  Pseudo-Plut.  Vit.  X  Oral.  p.  156, 
ed.  Tauchn.  ;  Dem.  c.  Polycl.  pp.  1221,  1222  ; 
Lycurg.  c.  Leocr.  p.  159  ;  Aristot.  Rhet.  i.  7.  §  13.) 
During  his  exile  he  is  said  to  have  founded  the  city 
of  Datum,  afterwards  Philippi,  and  doubtless  he 
was  the  deviser  of  the  plan  for  increasing  the  rent 
of  the  Macedonian  harbour  dues  from  20  to  40 
talents.  (Isocr.  de  Pac.  p.  164,  a.;  Pseudo- Aristot. 
Oecon.  ii.  22  ;  comp.  Schneid.  Epim.  ad  Xen.  Hell. 
vi.  2.  §  39  ;  Bockh,  Publ.  Econ.  of  Athens,  bk.  iii. 
ch.  4.)  Demosthenes  appears  to  have  admired  him 
greatly  as  an  orator,  and  Theopompus  praises  him 
for  his  public  conduct,  while  he  censures  the  profli¬ 
gacy  of  his  private  life.  (Dem.  de  Cor.  p.  301, 
de  Fals.  Leg.  p.  436  ;  comp.  Ruhnken,  Hist.  Grit. 
Orat.  Graec.  ap.  Reiske ,  vol.  viii.  p.  140;  Aristot. 
Rhet.  i.  14.  §  1,  iii.  17.  §  13  ;  Theopomp.  ap. 
Athen.  iv.  p.  166,  e.)  The  author  of  the  lives  of 
the  X  Orators  ( l .  c.)  strangely  confounds  the  pre¬ 
sent  Callistratus  with  the  son  of  Empedus,  in  which 
mistake  he  has  been  followed  by  some  modern 
writers  :  others  again  have  erroneously  identified 
him  with  the  Callistratus  who  was  Archon  Epony- 
mus  in  355.  (See  Ruhnken,  l.  c. ;  Clint.  Fast.  ii. 
pp.  126,  378  ;  Bockh,  Publ.  Econ.  bk.  ii.  ch.  14.) 

4.  An  Elean,  who  came  as  an  ambassador  to 
Antiochus  III.  (the  Great)  at  Chalcis,  b.  c.  192, 
to  ask  for  aid  to  Elis  against  the  Achaeans.  The 
latter  had  declared  for  Rome,  and  decided  on  war 
with  Antiochus,  and  the  Eleans,  friends  to  Antio¬ 
chus,  feared  in  consequence  the  invasion  of  their 
territory.  The  king  sent  them,  for  their  defence, 
a  thousand  men  under  the  command  of  Euphanes 
the  Cretan.  (Polyb.  xx.  3  ;  Liv.  xxxv.  48 — 50, 
xxxvi.  5.) 

5.  Private  secretary  to  Mithridates.  He  fell 

into  the  hands  of  the  Romans  when  his  master 
decamped  so  hastily  from  his  position  on  the  plains 
of  Cabeira,  B,  c.  72  ;  and  the  soldiers,  who  were 
bringing  him  before  Lucullus,  murdered  him  when 
they  discovered  that  he  had  a  large  sum  of  money 
about  his  person.  (Plut.  Lucull.  17  ;  comp.  App. 
Bell.  Mithr.  p.  227.)  [E.  E.] 

CALLTSTRATUS,  literary.  1.  A  Greek 
grammarian,  and  a  disciple  of  Aristophanes  of  By¬ 
zantium,  whence  he  is  frequently  surnamed  6 
ApicrTocpa.v'Hos.  (Athen.  i.  p.  21,  vi.  p.  263.) 
He  must  have  lived  about  the  middle  of  the  second 
century  before  Christ,  and  have  been  a  contempo- 
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rary  of  the  famous  Aristarchus.  He  appears  to 
have  devoted  himself  principally  to  the  study  of 
the  great  poets  of  Greece,  such  as  Homer,  Pindar, 
the  tragedians,  Aristophanes,  and  some  others, 
and  the  results  of  his  studies  were  deposited  in 
commentaries  upon  those  poets,  which  are  lost,  but 
to  which  occasionally  reference  is  made  in  our 
scholia.  Tzetzes  ( Chil .  xi.  61)  states,  that  the 
grammarian  Callistratus  was  the  first  who  made 
the  Samians  acquainted  with  the  alphabet  of 
twenty-four  letters,  but  this  is  in  all  probability  a 
fiction.  (Comp.  Schol.  ad  Horn.  II.  vii.  185.) 
There  are  several  more  works  mentioned  by  the 
ancients,  which,  it  seems,  must  be  attributed  to 
our  grammarian.  Athenaeus  (iii.  p.  125)  men¬ 
tions  the  seventh  book  of  a  work  called  Su^ikto, 
and  in  another  passage  (xiii.  p.  591),  a  work  on 
courtezans  (7repl  eTcupwv),  both  of  which  belong 
probably  to  Callistratus  the  grammarian.  Harpo- 
cration  (s.  v.  MzvenArjs  rj  KaWiarparos )  mentions 
a  work  irepl  XQr)vuv,  which  some  ascribed  to 
Menecles  and  others  to  Callistratus,  but  the  read¬ 
ing  in  the  passage  of  Harpocration  is  uncertain, 
and  Preller  ( Poleni .  Fragm.  p.  173,  &c.)  thinks 
that  KaA\iKpaTT]s  ought  to  be  read  instead  of 
KaWiarparos.  A  commentary  of  Callistratus  on 
the  © parrai  of  Cratinus  is  mentioned  by  Athenaeus 
(xi.  p.  495).  It  is  uncertain  whether  the  Cal¬ 
listratus  whose  history  of  Samothrace  is  mentioned 
by  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  (i.  68  ;  comp.  Schol. 
ad  Find.  Nem.  vii.  150)  is  the  same  as  our  gram¬ 
marian.  (R.  Schmidt,  Comnientatio  de  Callistrato 
Aristophaneo ,  Halae,  1838,  8vo. ;  Clinton,  Fast. 
Hellen.  iii.  p.  530.) 

2.  The  author  of  a  song  upon  Harmodius  the 
tyrannicide,  which  appears  to  have  enjoyed  great 
popularity  in  antiquity.  Its  beginning  is  preserved 
in  Suidas  (s.  v.  UapoiuLos )  and  the  Scholiast  on 
Aristophanes.  ( Acharn .  956  ;  comp.  Hesych.  s.  v. 
'Apfiodiov  yeAos.)  The  whole  song  is  preserved  in 
Athenaeus.  (xv.  p.695;  comp.  Brunck,  Anal.  i. 
p.  1 55.) 

3.  A  comic  actor  of  the  time  of  Aristophanes, 

in  whose  comedies  Acharnenses,  Aves,  and  Vespae 
Callistratus  performed,  as  we  learn  from  the  scholia 
on  those  plays.  [L.  S.] 

CALLI'STRATUS,  a  Roman  jurist,  who,  as 
appears  from  Dig.  1.  tit.  19.  s.  3.  §  2,  and  from 
other  passages  in  the  Digest,  wrote  at  least  as  late  I 
as  the  reign  (a.  d.  198-211)  of  Severus  and  Anto¬ 
ninus  (*.  e.  Septimius  Severus  and  Caracalla).  In 
a  passage  of  Lampridius  ( Alecc .  Sev.  68)  which, 
either  from  interpolation  or  from  the  inaccuracy  of 
the  author,  abounds  with  anachronisms,  Callistra-  i- 
tus  is  stated  to  have  been  a  disciple  of  Papinian,  i 
and  to  have  been  one  of  the  council  of  Alexander; 
Severus.  This  statement  may  be  correct,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  suspicious  character  of  the  source  i 
whence  it  is  derived. 

The  numerous  extracts  from  Callistratus  in  the  i  - 
Digest  occupy  eighteen  pages  in  Hommel’s  Palin- 1 
genesia  Pandectarum ;  and  the  fact  that  he  is  cited  i 
by  no  other  jurist  in  the  Digest,  may  be  accounted i 
for  by  observing,  that  the  Digest  contains  extractsi 
from  few  jurists  of  importance  subsequent  to  Cal-» 
listratus.  The  extracts  from  Callistratus  are  takeni 
from  works  bearing  the  following  titles :  1.  “Librik 
VI  de  Cognitionibus.”  2.  “  Libri  VI  Kdictii 
Monitorii.”  3.  “  Libri  IV  de  Jure  Fisci,”  or 
(Dig.  48,  tit.  20.  s.  1)  “de  Jure  Fisci  et  Populi.  i 

4.  “Libri  III  Institutionum.”  5.  “  Libri  II 
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Quaestionum.”  The  titles  of  the  first  three  of 
these  works  require  some  explanation. 

1.  The  treatise  “de  Cognitionibus  ”  relates  to 
those  causes  which  were  heard,  investigated,  and 
decided  by  the  emperor,  the  governor  of  a  province, 
or  other  magistrate,  without  the  intervention  of 
judices.  This  departure  from  the  ordinary  course 
of  the  civil  law  took  place,  even  before  Diocletian’s 
general  abolition  of  the  ordo  judiciorum,  sometimes  by 
virtue  of  the  imperial  prerogative,  and  in  some  cases 
was  regularly  practised  for  the  purpose  of  affording 
equitable  relief  where  the  strict  civil  law  gave  no 
remedy,  instead  of  resorting  to  the  more  tortuous 
system  of  legal  fictions  and  equitable  actions. 
(Herm.  Cannegieter,  Observ.  Jur.  Rom.  lib.  i.  c.  9.) 

2.  What  is  meant  by  “  Edictum  Moni  tori  urn” 
is  by  no  means  clear.  Haubold  (de  Edictis  Moni- 

i  toriis  ac  Brevibus,  Lips.  1804),  thinks,  that  moni¬ 
tory  edicts  are  not  special  writs  of  notice  or  sum¬ 
mons  directed  to  the  parties  in  the  course  of  a 
cause,  but  those  general  clauses  of  the  edictum 
perpetuum  which  relate  to  the  law  of  procedure, 
giving  actions  and  other  remedies  on  certain 
conditions,  and  therefore,  tacitly  at  least,  contain- 
i  ing  warnings  as  to  the  consequences  of  irreguia- 
i  rity  or  nonfulfilment  of  the  prescribed  conditions. 
The  fragments  of  Callistratus  certainly  afford  much 
support  to  this  view.  Haubold  distinguishes  the 
edictum  monitorium  from  the  edictum  breve,  upon 
which  Paulus  wrote  a  treatise.  The  latter  he  sup¬ 
poses  to  consist  of  those  new  clauses,  which,  in 
i  process  of  time,  were  added  as  an  appendage  to  the 
edictum  perpetuum,  after  the  main  body  of  it  had 
acquired  a  constant  form. 

3.  The  phrase  “de  Jure  Fisci  et  Populi”  appears 
anomalous,  but  it  occurs  elsewhere.  (See  Paulus. 
Recept.  Sent.  v.  12.)  Lampridius  also  (Alex.  Sev. 
15)  writes,  that  Alexander  Severus  “leges  de  jure 

:  populi  et  fisci  moderatas  et  infinitas  (?)  sanxit.” 
j  Probably  under  the  phrase  “jus  populi”  must  here 
be  understood  the  law  relating  to  the  aerarium,  or 
!  to  the  area  publica  (which  latter,  practically  as  well 
as  theoretically,  was  at  the  disposal  of  the  senate) 
as  distinguished  from  the  fiscus,  which  was  the 
emperor’s  own,  not  as  res  privata,  but  as  property 
attached  to  the  imperial  dignity.  (Vopisc.  Aurelian. 

The  principal  commentator  on  Callistratus  is 
Edm.  Merillius,  whose  Commentarius  ad  Libros  duo 
Quaestionum  Callistrati  is  inserted  in  Otto’s  “The¬ 
saurus,”  iii.  613-634.  A  dissertation  by  And.  W. 
Cramer,  de  Juvenibus  apud  Callistratum  JCtum, 
appeared  at  Kiel,  8vo.  1814. 

Cujas  (in  his  preface  to  his  Latin  translation  of 
the  60th  book  of  the  Basilica,  reprinted  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  7th  volume  of  Fabrot’s  edition) 
mentions  among  the  commentators  on  the  Basilica 
a  jurist  named  Callistratus.  Fabricius  also  sup¬ 
poses  the  Callistratus  of  the  Basilica  to  have  been 
different  from  the  Callistratus  of  the  Digest.  Sua¬ 
rez  naturally  expresses  strong  doubts  as  to  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  a  later  Callistratus  ;  for  there  are  many 
other  asserted  duplicate  names,  as  Modestinus, 
Theophilus,  Thalelaeus,  Stephanus,  Dorotheus, 
Cyrillus,  Theodoras,  Isidorus  ;  but  Reiz  has  shewn, 
m  several  instances,  that  the  asserted  later  com¬ 
mentator,  bearing  the  name  of  a  prior  jurist,  is  a 
fictitious  entity.  The  name  of  the  prior  jurist  has 
perhaps  been  sometimes  attributed  to  the  scholiast 
who  cites  him ;  but  we  believe  it  would  appear, 
upon  examination,  that  the  existence  of  two  sets 
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of  jurists  of  the  same  names  but  different  dates 
has  gained  credit  partly  from  the  mendacious  in¬ 
ventions  and  supposititious  citations  of  Nic.  Com- 
nenus  Papadopoli,  and  partly  from  a  very  general 
misunderstanding  of  the  mode  in  which  the  scholia 
on  the  Basilica  were  formed.  These  scholia  were 
really  formed  thus  :  extracts  from  ancient  jurists 
and  antecedent  commentators  on  the  collections  of 
Justinian  were  appended  to  certain  passages  of  the 
text  of  the  Basilica  which  they  served  to  elucidate. 
These  extracts  were  sometimes  interpolated  or 
otherwise  altered,  and  were  mingled  with  glosses 
posterior  to  the  Basilica.  Thus,  they  were  con¬ 
founded  with  the  latter,  and  were  not  unnaturally 
supposed  to  be  posterior  in  date  to  the  work  which 
they  explained.  The  determination  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  the  existence  of  a  duplicate  Callistratus 
may  be  helped  by  the  following  list  of  the  passages 
in  the  Basilica  (ed.  Fabrot),  where  the  name  is 
mentioned.  It  is  taken  from  Fabr.  Bibl.  Graec. 
xii.  p.  440,  and  the  parentheses  (  )  denote  a  refer¬ 
ence  not  to  the  text,  but  to  a  Greek  scholiast. 

“Callistratus  JCtus,  i.  257,  ii.  36,315,512, 
iii.  206,  iv.  (263),  292,  358,  507,  (568,)  810, 
833,  v.  10,  734,  778,  788,  vi.  (158),  436,  468, 
490,  677,  680,  702,  703,  vii.  439,  515,  537,  564, 
585,  628,  687,  710,  715,  783,  803,  827,  833,  836, 
837,  869,  871,  888.”  On  reference  to  these  pas¬ 
sages,  we  find  nothing  to  indicate  a  Graeco- Roman 
jurist  Callistratus. 

(Bertrandus,  de  Jurisperitis ,  i.  c.  27  ;  Aug.  Je- 
nichen,  Ep.  Singular,  de  Callistrato  JCto ,  4to.  Lips. 
1742  ;  Zimmern.  R.  R.  G.  i.  §  101;  Suarez,  Noiitia 
Basilicorum, ed.Pohl.  Lips.  1 804, §§  34,41.)[J.T.G.] 

CALLI'STRATUS,  a  statuary,  of  uncertain 
country,  who  lived  about  b.  c.  160,  at  which  time 
the  arts  revived  after  a  period  of  decay.  (Plin. 
xxxiv.  8.  s.  19.)  [W.  I.] 

CALLI'STRATUS,  DOMI'TIUS  (A ofilnos 
KaWiffTparos),  is  mentioned  seven  times  by  Ste¬ 
phanus  of  Byzantium,  as  the  author  of  a  work  on 
Heracleia  (n epl  'Hpa/cAei'as),  which  consisted  of  at 
least  seven  books.  (Steph.  Byz.  s.  v.  'OKlgiry].) 
If,  as  it  appears,  he  is  the  same  as  the  one  men¬ 
tioned  by  Athenaeus  (vi.  p.  263),  he  was  a  disci¬ 
ple  of  Aristophanes  of  Byzantium.  (  Comp.  Schol. 
ad  AeschyU  Pers.  941,  ad  Apollon.  Rhod.  i.  1125, 
ii.  780  ;  Suid.  s.  v.  4><A o^evos.)  [L.  S.] 

CALLISTUS  (KaAAarTov).  1.  A  contempo¬ 
rary  of  the  emperor  Julian,  who  accompanied  his 
sovereign  on  his  expeditions,  and  afterwards  cele¬ 
brated  his  exploits  in  an  epic  poem,  from  which 
a  statement  is  quoted  by  Nicephorus.  (Hist. 
Eccles.  vi.  34.) 

2.  Surnamed  Syropulus,  a  Christian  author 
who  wrote  a  learned  disputation  against  the 
Palamites,  which  was  dedicated  to  the  patriarch 
Euthymius.  (Nic.  Commenus,  Praenot.  My  stag. 
p.  158.) 

3.  A  monk  of  mount  Athos.  During  the  war 
between  Palaeologus  and  Cantacuzenus  he  was  sent 
by  the  monks  to  Constantinople  to  endeavour  to 
restore  peace  ;  but  he  was  ill-treated  there  by  the 
empress  Anna  and  the  patriarch  Joannes.  About 
the  year  A.  d.  1354,  the  emperor  Cantacuzenus 
made  Callistus  patriarch  of  Constantinople.  The 
year  after,  when  he  was  requested  by  the  same 
emperor  to  crown  his  son  Matthaeus,  Callistus  re¬ 
fused  to  comply  with  the  request  and  withdrew  to 
a  monastery.  As  he  refused  to  perform  his  duties 
as  patriarch,  Philotheus  was  appointed  in  his 
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place.  But  when  afterwards  Joannes  Palaeologus 
had  gained  possession  of  the  imperial  throne, 
Callistus  was  restored  to  the  patriarchal  see.  The 
year  after  his  restoration  he  was  sent  as  ambas¬ 
sador  to  the  Servian  princess  Elizabeth  to  conclude 
a  peace,  and  during  this  embassy  he  died  near 
Pherae,  the  capital  of  the  Servians.  There  is  a 
Greek  homily  on  the  exaltation  of  the  cross  by  one 
Callistus,  which  is  printed  with  a  Latin  translation 
in  Gretser  (De  Cruce ,  ii.  p.  1347),  but  whether  it 
is  the  work  of  our  Callistus,  or  of  another  who  was 
patriarch  of  Constantinople  in  A.  d.  1406,  is  un¬ 
certain.  There  are  some  other  works  of  a  theolo¬ 
gical  nature  which  are  ascribed  to  one  Callistus, 
but  they  have  never  been  printed.  (Wharton’s 
Appendix  to  Cave,  Hist.  Lit.  i.  p.  46,  &c.,  ed. 
London.)  [L.  S.] 

CALLISTUS,  C.  JU'LIUS,  a  freedman  of 
Caligula,  in  whose  reign  he  possessed  very  great 
influence  and  power,  though  in  the  end  he  was  an 
accomplice  in  the  conspiracy  by  which  this  em¬ 
peror  was  murdered.  In  the  reign  of  Claudius, 
Callistus  continued  to  have  great  influence,  and  he 
endeavoured  secretly,  in  conjunction  with  others, 
to  counteract  the  attachment  of  Messalina  to  C. 
Silius ;  but  Callistus  was  afraid  of  losing  his  posi¬ 
tion,  and  gave  up  opposing  the  scheme  of  Messa¬ 
lina.  When  she  had  been  put  to  death,  Callistus 
supported  the  designs  of  Lollia  Paulina,  who  wished 
to  become  the  emperor’s  wife  ;  but  he  did  not  succeed 
in  this  point,  for  Claudius  married  Agrippina,  who 
was  supported  by  Pallas.  This  Callistus  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  person  to  whom  the  physician  Scri- 
bonius  Largus  dedicates  his  work ;  and  from  it  we 
learn  that  the  full  name  of  Callistus  was  C.  Julius 
Callistus.  (Tac.  Ann.  xi.  29,  38,  xii.  1,  &c.;  Dion 
Cass.  lix.  19  ;  Senec.  Epist.  47;  Joseph.  Ant.  Jud. 
xix.  1.  §  10.)  [L.  S.] 

CALLI'TELES  (KaAAireATjs),  thought  by  Pau- 
sanias  (v.  27.  §  5)  to  be  a  son  or  pupil  of  Onatas, 
in  company  with  whom  he  wrought  a  Hermes  car¬ 
rying  a  ram.  [W.  I.] 

CALLTXENUS  (KaAAt£ei'os)  was  the  mover 
in  the  Athenian  jSouArj  of  the  following  decree 
against  the  generals  who  had  conquered  at  Argi- 
nnsae,  b.  c.  406, — a  decree  as  false  in  its  preamble 
as  it  was  illegal  and  iniquitous  in  its  substance  : 

“  Whereas  the  accusation  against  the  generals,  as 
well  as  their  defence,  has  been  heard  in  the  pre¬ 
vious  assembly,  be  it  enacted  that  all  the  Athenians 
give  their  votes  on  the  case  according  to  their 
tribes ;  and  that  for  each  tribe  there  be  set  two 
urns  to  receive  the  ballots  of  condemnation  or  ac¬ 
quittal.  And  if  they  be  found  guilty,  let  them 
suffer  death  ;  and  let  their  property  be  confiscated, 
and  a  tenth  of  it  be  set  apart  for  the  goddess.”  The 
decree,  in  fact,  took  away  from  the  accused  the 
right  of  separate  trials  and  a  fair  hearing ;  and, 
when  it  was  brought  before  the  assembly,  Eurypto- 
lemus  and  some  other  friends  of  the  generals 
threatened  Callixenus  with  a  prosecution  for  his 
illegal  proposition,  but  were  compelled  by  the 
clamours  of  the  multitude  to  drop  their  proceed¬ 
ings.  The  Prytanes  then  refused  to  put  the  motion 
to  the  vote  ;  but  they  too,  with  the  single  exception 
of  Socrates  (who  was  €-rr  unarms  for  that  day)  were 
obliged  to  give  way  before  the  invectives  of  Cal¬ 
lixenus  and  the  threats  of  the  people.  (Xen.  Hell. 
i.  7.  §§  8 — 16,  Memorab.  i.  1.  §  18  ;  Plat.  Apol. 
p.  32,  b. ;  Pseudo- Plat.  Axioch.  p.  368,  ad  Jin.) 
Not  long  after  the  death  of  the  generals  the  Athc- 
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nians  decreed  the  institution  of  criminal  accusations 
( irpo§oKduy  see  Diet,  of  Ant.  s.  v.)  against  Cal¬ 
lixenus  and  the  rest  who  had  deceived  them.  He 
and  four  others  accordingly  were  compelled  to  give 
bail  for  their  appearance,  and  were  kept  in  confine¬ 
ment  by  their  sureties.  They  contrived,  however, 
to  effect  their  escape,  and  took  refuge  with  the 
Lacedaemonians  at  Deceleia.  On  the  restoration 
of  democracy  at  Athens,  b.  c.  403,  Callixenus  took 
advantage  of  the  general  amnesty  to  return  :  but 
the  ban  of  his  countrymen’s  hatred  was  upon  him, 
— no  man,  it  is  said,  would  give  him  either  water 
or  light  for  his  fire, — and  he  perished  miserably  of 
hunger.  (Diod.  xiii.  103;  Xen.  Hell.  i.  7.  §35; 
Suid.  s.  v.  ’E vaveiv ;  comp.  Herod,  vii.  231.)  [E.  E.] 
CALLI'XENUS  (KaAA t|evos),  of  Rhodes,  a 
contemporary  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  was  the 
author  of  two  works,  which  are  lost.  The  one 
which  bore  the  title  of  7r ep\  ’AA e£ai/8pe'ias,  consisted 
of  at  least  four  books,  and  was  much  used  by  Athe- 
naeus.  (Athen.  v.  p.  196,  &c.,  ix.  p.  387,  xi.  pp. 
472,  474,  483;  Harpocrat.  s.  v.  eyyvdriKT].)  The 
second  work  appears  to  have  been  a  catalogue  of 
painters  and  sculptors  {^wypacpwv  re  /ecu  dnSpiavTo- 
7 toiccu  auaypaepp),  of  which  Sopater,  in  the  twelfth  i 
book  of  his  Eclogae  had  made  an  abridgement. 
(Phot.  Bill.  Cod.  161;  comp.  Preller,  Polem. 
Fragm.  p.  178,  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

CALLO  (KaAAw),  an  orphan  who  lived  at  Epi- 
daurus  about  thirty  years  after  the  death  of  Alex¬ 
ander  the  Great,  and  was  commonly  considered  to 
be  a  girl.  She  accordingly  married,  and  lived  with 
her  husband  for  two  years.  After  that  time,  she 
was  taken  seriously  ill,  and  had  to  undergo  an 
operation,  the  effect  of  which  was  that  she  became 
a  man.  She  is  one  of  the  beings  commonly  called 
androgyne,  and  her  case  as  described  by  Diodorus 
(xxxii.  Eel.  i.  p.  522)  must  be  of  interest  to  medi¬ 
cal  men.  [L.  S.] 

CALLON  (KdWiov).  1.  An  artist  of  the  island 
of  Aegina,  the  pupil  of  Angelio  and  Tectaeus,  who 
were  themselves  pupils  of  Dipoenus  and  Scyllis.  I 
(Paus.  ii.  32.  §  4.)  As  the  latter  two  flourished  J 
b.  c.  580,  the  age  of  Callon  must  be  fixed  at  b.  c.  I 
516.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  statement  of  Pau-  j 
sanias  (vii.  18.  §  6),  that  Callon  was  a  contempo-  I 
rary  of  Canachus,  who  we  know  flourished  from  I 
b.  c.  540  to  508.  [Canachus.]  There  are  two 
passages  in  Pausanias  which  seem  to  contradict:! 
this  conclusion  ;  but  K.  O.  Muller  ( Aeginet .  p.  100)  I 
and  Thiersch  {Epoch.  Anm.  p.  40)  have  clearly 
shewn  that  one  of  them  is  interpolated,  and  thatiil 
the  other,  if  explained  properly,  does  not  place  Cal-,  j 
Ion  either  in  the  time  of  the  Messenian  wars,  or  asi  I 
late  as  the  battle  of  Aegospotamos,  as  some  inter-:  I 
preters  had  believed.  (Comp.  Sillig,  Cat.  Art.  s.  v.) 
We  are  acquainted  with  two  works  of  Callon:  the 
tripod  ornamented  by  a  statue  of  Cora  and  a  xoa-;  j 
non  of  Athene.  Quintilian  (xii.  10)  calls  his  works  I 
“duriora  atque  Tuscanicis  proxima.” 

2.  A  native  of  Elis,  who  sculptured  a  Hermes  at  J 
Olympia  (Paus.  v.  27.  §  5)  and  a  chorus  of  thirty-  Jl 
five  Messenian  boys,  together  with  their  leader  ana  I 
the  flute-player,  who  had  all  perished  on  the  pasi 
6age  from  Messana  to  Rhegium.  The  whole  group 
was  dedicated  by  the  Messenians  at  Olympia) 
(Paus.  v.  25.  §  1.)  Callon  must  have  lived  beford 
b.  c.  436.  (Thiersch,  Epoch.  Anm.  p.  62.)  [W.I.jJ 

CALOCY'RUS,  proconsul  (audunaros)  or  dual 
(5od£,  Basilica,  v.  487),  a  Graeco- Roman  jurist)  I 
In  Basil,  vol.  iv.  p.  403  (Fabrot),  he  is  calleql 
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Calocyrus  Sextus.  By  Jos.  Sira.  Assemani,  in  his 
extremely  rare  but  very  valuable  work,  Bibliotheca 
Juris  Orientalis  Canonici  et  Civilis ,  5  vols.  4to. 
Rome,  1762 — 6  (ii.  c.  20,  p.  403),  Calocyrus  is 
supposed  to  have  been  posterior  to  Cyrillus  (whom 
he  cites,  Basil,  vol.  v.  p.  44),  and  to  have  lived 
after  the  time  of  Alexius  Comnenus.  The  passages 
in  Fabrot’s  edition  of  the  Basilica,  where  Calocvrus 
is  mentioned,  are  given  as  follows  in  Fabricius, 
i  Bill.  Grace,  vol.  xii.  p.  440  :  “Calocyrus  JCtus, 
ii.  543;  Calocyrus  Sextus,  iv.  403,  v.  26,  39,  77, 
180,  269,  292,  324,  325,  410,  423,  459,  587; 
Proconsul  (Fabroto  interpret!  Dux),  v.  37,  44,  78, 
82,  121,  144,  179,  237,  238,  253,  263,  341,  414, 
430,  432,  436,  487,  537;  Cyrillo  Junior,  v.  44.’’ 

Reiz  (Excurs.  xx.  ad  Theopbilum,  p.  1234)  se¬ 
lects  the  following  passages  under  the  head  “  Me¬ 
morabilia  ex  Scholiis  Basilicorum,  quae  faciunt  ad 
indagandam  aetatem  JCtorum,  maxime  eorum  qui 
sub  Imperatore  Justiniano  Magno  floruerunt.’’ 
Calocyrus  ad  Basilica  Comment,  iv.  403,  v.  39, 
v.  292.  Nic.  Comnenus  Papadopoli  ( Praenot . 
Mystag.  p.  345)  cites  an  interpretation  (Synopsis 
Septima)  by  Calocyrus,  of  the  No  veils  of  Leo,  and 
(p.  371  of  the  same  work)  cites  the  notes  of  Sixtus 
or  Sextus,  JCtus  and  Nomophylax,  on  the  Novells. 
In  both  these  passages,  Papadopoli  (or,  as  he  is 
i  usually  styled,  Nic.  Comnenus)  probably  refers  to 
:  the  same  person  ;  but  his  gross  infidelity  (which  is 
;  exposed  by  Heimbach,  Anecdota ,  i.  pp.  219 — 222) 

'■  renders  his  testimony,  when  unsupported,  nearly 
worthless. 

(Suarez,  Notitia  Basilicorum ,  ed.  Pohl.  §  42,  p. 
i  136,  nn.  (c p)  et  (x)  ;  Stockmann  ad  Bachii  Hist. 

:  Jurisp.  Rom.  p.  675,  citing  Van  Vryhoff,  Observ. 
Jur.  Civ.  c.  26,  p.  134,  Amst.  1747,  8vo.;  Heimbach, 
de  Basilicorum  Origine,  &c.  p.  74,  &c.)  [J.  T.  G.] 
CALO-JOANNES  or  JOANNES  II.  COM- 
NE'NUS  (Ka\o-\wavvr)s  6  Kogvgvos),  one  of  the 
greatest  and  best  emperors  of  the  East,  the  eldest 
son  and  successor  of  Alexis  I.  Comnenus,  was  born 
in  1088.  His  real  name  was  Joannes.  His 
diminutive  stature,  tawny  complexion,  and  ugly 
features,  distinguished  him,  not  to  his  advan- 
tage,  from  among  the  other  princes  of  the  hand¬ 
some  Comnenian  race ;  and  it  would  seem  that 
his  name  Calo- Joannes,  or  John  the  Handsome, 
was  a  nickname,  were  we  not  justified  in  believing 
that  that  name  was  given  him  for  the  beauty  of 
his  mind.  His  virtues  were  acknowledged  by  his 
father,  who,  when  urged  on  his  death-bed  to  leave 
the.  empire  to  Bryennius,  his  excellent  son-in-law, 
resisted  the  persuasion  of  his  wife  and  his  daughter 
Anna,  and  appointed  Calo- Joannes  his  successor. 
The  new  emperor  ascended  the  throne  on  the  1 5th 
of  August,  1118.  It  is  related  under  Anna  Com¬ 
nena  and  Nicephorus  Bryennius,  that  their 
conspiracy  to  depose  Calo-Joannes  and  to  make 
Bryennius  emperor,  proved  abortive,  and  that  the 
property  of  both  was  confiscated.  The  emperor 
was  especially  protected  by  his  younger  brother, 
Isaac  Sebastocrator,  and  by  his  minister,  Axuch,  a 
lurk  who  had  been  made  prisoner  during  the  reign 
of  Alexis  I.,  and  who,  joining  great  talents  and 
knowledge  with  honesty  and  affable  manners,  ad¬ 
vanced  from  one  eminent  post  to  another,  till  he 
became  magnus  domesticus,  or  prime  minister,  an 
office  which  he  held  during  the  whole  reign  of 
Calo-Joannes.  The  conspiracy  of  Anna  and  Bry- 
ennnis  was  the  only  event  that  troubled  the  reign 
of  Calo-Joannes,  who  won  the  hearts  of  his  subjects 
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to  such  a  degree,  that  he  ventured  to  abolish  the 
punishment  of  death,  and  deserved  to  be  called  the 
Byzantine  Marcus  Aurelius.  His  relations  with 
his  brother  Isaac  were  a  model  of  brotherly  affec¬ 
tion,  and  though  their  friendship  was  on  one  occa¬ 
sion  disturbed  by  the  slander  of  some  courtiers,  it 
was  but  for  a  short  time.  The  reign  of  Calo- 
Joannes  is  a  series  of  wars,  and  each  war  was  a 
triumph  for  the  Greek  arms.  But  while  Nicetas 
and  Cinnamus,  the  chief  sources,  dwell  with  pro¬ 
lixity  on  the  description  of  so  many  glorious  deeds, 
they  have  neglected  to  give  us  a  satisfactory  expo¬ 
sition  of  the  emperor’s  administration,  and  their 
chronology  is  very  confused.  This  circumstance 
has  probably  induced  Gibbon  to  relate  the  reign  of 
Calo-Joannes  without  any  chronology  except  the 
dates  of  his  accession  and  his  death.  Le  Beau, 
in  his  Histoire  du  Bas  Empire  (vol.  xix.  1.  86), 
gives  a  careful  chronology  which  he  has  established 
by  comparing  the  Latin  historians,  especially  Gui- 
lielmus  Tyrensis  and  Otho  Frisingensis ;  and  Du 
Cange  ( Familiae  Byzantinae ,  pp.  178,  179)  gives 
an  account  of  the  different  statements  respecting 
the  year  in  which  Calo-Joannes  died.  We  follow 
Le  Beau  and  Du  Cange. 

The  wars  of  Calo-Joannes  with  the  different 
princes  of  the  Turks  lasted  during  his  whole  reign 
with  scarcely  any  interruption.  In  the  first  cam¬ 
paign,  in  1119,  he  took  Laodiceia,  and  spared  the 
lives  of  the  garrison,  and  in  1120  he  took  Sozopolis. 
An  invasion  of  the  Petchenegues  or  Patzinacitae, 
who  had  crossed  the  Danube,  called  him  to  Thrace, 
and  in  1122  he  obtained  a  complete  victory  over 
them  in  Macedonia,  giving  the  example  at  once  of 
a  general  and  a  soldier.  This  war  was  finished  to 
the  advantage  of  the  Greeks  :  the  Petchenegues 
returned  into  their  Scythian  steppes,  and  great 
numbers  of  them  who  had  been  made  prisoners  re¬ 
ceived  lands  from  the  emperor  in  the  very  districts 
which  their  brethren  had  laid  waste.  In  1123  he 
took  the  field  against  the  revolted  Servians,  who 
were  supported  by  Stephen  II.,  king  of  Hungary, 
who  took  Belgrade  and  Branizova.  But  in  the 
following  year,  1124,  Calo-Joannes  advanced  with 
a  strong  army,  took  Francochorium  near  Sirmium, 
conquered  the  country  between  the  Save  and  the 
Danube,  and  forced  the  king  to  desist  from  farther 
attempts  on  the  Greek  empire.  According  to  the 
Greek  historians,  the  advantages  of  this  war  were 
rather  on  the  side  of  king  Stephen  ;  while,  strange 
enough,  the  Hungarian  annalists  attribute  both 
victories  and  advantages  to  the  Greeks.  Thence 
Calo-Joannes  turned  once  more  against  the  Turks 
of  Iconium,  and  took  Castamonia  and  Gangra, 
which  his  garrisons  were,  however,  obliged  to  sur¬ 
render  to  the  Turks  a  short  time  afterwards.  The 
emperor  was  more  fortunate,  in  1131,  against  the 
Armenians  of  Cilicia,  or  Armenia  Minor,  under 
their  prince  Livo  or  Leo,  who  was  vanquished  in 
several  engagements ;  and  in  1 1 37,  all  his  domi¬ 
nions  were  annexed  to  the  Greek  empire,  and  re¬ 
ceived  the  name  of  the  fourth  Armenia.  This  con¬ 
quest  brought  him  in  contact  with  Raymond,  prince 
of  Antioch,  who,  according  to  the  treaties  made 
between  Alexis  I.  and  prince  Boemond  I.  of  An¬ 
tioch,  was  obliged  to  recognize  the  Greek  emperor 
as  his  liege  lord,  but  refused  doing  so,  till  Calo- 
Joannes  compelled  him,  partly  by  negotiations, 
partly  by  threats.  The  emperor  entered  Antioch 
in  1138,  and  prince  Raymond  and  the  count  of 
Edessa  held  the  bridles  of  his  horse,  as  a  token  of 
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their  vassalship.  During  his  stay  in  that  town, 
the  emperor  was  exposed  to  great  danger  by  a  sud¬ 
den  uproar  of  the  people,  who  fancied  that  the 
town  was  about  to  be  given  over  to  the  Greeks. 
The  emperor  saved  himself  by  a  sudden  flight,  and 
was  going  to  storm  Antioch,  when  prince  Raymond 
came  to  his  camp,  made  an  apology  for  the  reckless 
conduct  of  his  subjects,  and  soothed  the  emperor’s 
anger  by  a  new  protestation  of  his  faith.  Calo- 
Joannes  and  Raymond  now  joined  their  troops, 
and  made  a  successful  campaign  against  the  Turks- 
Atabeks  in  Syria,  whose  emir  Emad-ed-din  had 
conquered  Haleb.  Calo-Joannes  returned  to  Con¬ 
stantinople  in  1141,  defeating  on  his  march  the 
sultan  of  Iconium,  from  whom  he  took  the  fortified 
islands  in  the  lake  near  Iconium,  and  exterminated 
the  pirates  and  robbers  who  had  infested  the  coasts 
from  Cilicia  to  Lydia.  Encouraged  by  so  many 
victories,  and  supported  by  eminent  generals  and 
well-disciplined  troops,  who  were  in  every  respect 
equal  to  those  of  the  Latin  princes  of  the  East, 
Calo-Joannes  conceived  the  plan  of  conquering  the 
Latin  kingdoms  and  principalities  of  Jerusalem, 
Antioch,  &c.,  and  of  driving  out  the  Atabecks 
from  Syria,  all  of  which  were  provinces  that  had 
once  belonged  to  the  Eastern  empire.  In  1 1 42  he 
set  out  for  Cilicia  at  the  head  of  a  strong  army, 
pretending  that  he  was  going  to  make  a  pilgrimage 
to  Jerusalem.  In  the  spring  of  1143,  he  was  at 
Anazarba.  While  hunting  one  day  in  the  forests 
on  the  banks  of  the  Pyramus,  he  attacked  a  wild 
boar  :  he  succeeded  in  piercing  the  beast  with  his 
spear,  but  in  the  struggle  his  quiver  was  upset, 
and  he  received  a  slight  wound  in  his  hand  from 
one  of  the  arrows.  The  weapon  was  poisoned,  and 
as  the  emperor  would  not  allow  his  hand  to  be 
amputated,  he  died  from  the  effects  of  the  wound, 
on  the  8th  of  April,  1143.  His  successor  was  his 
fourth  son,  Manuel,  whom  the  emperor  appointed 
in  preference  to  his  third  son,  Isaac  ;  his  eldest 
sons,  Alexis  and  Andronicus,  had  both  died  a  short 
time  before  their  father.  The  wife  of  Calo-Joannes 
was  Irene  the  daughter  of  Wladislaw  I.  the  Saint, 
king  of  Hungary,  the  sister  of  king  Caloman,  and 
the  aunt  of  king  Stephen  I.,  with  whom  Calo- 
Joannes  made  war:  he  married  her  before  1105, 
and  she  died  in  1124.  (Nicetas,  Joannes  Comnenus; 
Cinnamus,  i.  ii.  1-5.)  [W.  P.j 

CALPETA'NUS,  a  physician  at  Rome,  who 
lived  probably  about  the  beginning  or  middle  of 
the  first  century  after  Christ,  and  who  is  mention¬ 
ed  by  Pliny  (//.  A7,  xxix.  5)  as  having  gained  by 
his  practice  the  annual  income  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  sesterces  (about  1953/.  2s.  6c/.). 
This  is  considered  by  Pliny  to  be  a  very  large 
sum,  and  may  therefore  give  us  some  notion  of  the 
fortunes  made  by  physicians  at  Rome  about  the 
beginning  of  the  empire.  [W.  A.  G.] 

CALPU'RNIA.  1.  The  daughter  of  L.  Cal- 
pumius  Bestia,  consul  in  B.  c.  Ill,  the  wife  of  P. 
Antistius  and  the  mother  of  Antistia,  the  first  wife 
of  Pompeius  Magnus.  On  the  murder  of  her  hus¬ 
band  in  b.  c.  82,  by  order  of  the  younger  Marius, 
Calpurnia  put  an  end  to  her  own  life.  (Veil.  Pat. 
ii.  26  ;  comp.  Antistius,  No,  6.) 

2.  The  daughter  of  L.  Calpurnius  Piso  Caeso- 
ninus,  consul  in  b.  c.  58,  and  the  last  wife  of  the 
dictator  Caesar,  whom  he  married  in  b.  c.  59. 
(Suet.  Cues.  21  ;  Plut.  Cues.  14,  Pomp.  47,  Cat. 
Min.  33;  Appian,  B.  C.  ii.  14  ;  Caes.  B.  G.  i.  12.) 
Calpurnia  seems  not  to  have  intermeddled  in  poli- 
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tical  affairs,  and  to  have  borne  quietly  the  favours 
which  her  husband  bestowed  upon  Cleopatra,  when 
she  came  to  Rome  in  b.  c.  46.  The  reports  that 
had  got  abroad  respecting  the  conspiracy  against 
Caesar’s  life  filled  Calpurnia  with  the  liveliest  ap¬ 
prehensions  ;  she  was  haunted  by  dreams  in  the 
night,  and  entreated  her  husband,  but  in  vain,  not 
to  leave  home  on  the  fatal  Ides  of  March,  b.  c.  44. 
(Appian,  B.  C.  ii.  115  ;  Dion  Cass.  xliv.  17;  Veil. 
Pat.  ii.  57;  Suet.  Caes.  81;  Plut.  Caes.  63.) 

CALPU'RNIA.  1.  One  of  the  favourite  con¬ 
cubines  of  the  emperor  Claudius.  She  was  pre¬ 
vailed  upon  by  Narcissus  to  go  to  Ostia,  where  the 
emperor  was  tarrying,  to  inform  him  of  the  mar¬ 
riage  of  Messalina  and  C.  Silius.  (Tac.  Ann.  xi. 
30.) 

2.  A  woman  of  high  rank,  who  was  sent  into 
exile  by  the  jealousy  of  Agrippina,  the  wife  of  the 
emperor  Claudius,  who  had  accidentally  spoken  of 
her  figure  in  terms  of  praise.  She  was  recalled  by 
Nero,  in  a.  d.  60,  for  the  purpose  of  making  an 
exhibition  of  his  clemency,  after  having  just  before 
caused  his  own  mother  to  be  murdered.  (Tac. 
Ann.  xii.  22,  xiv.  72.)  [L.  S.] 

CALPU'RNIA  GENS,  plebeian,  pretended  to 
be  descended  from  Calpus,  the  third  of  the  four 
sons  of  Numa ;  and  accordingly  we  find  the  head 
of  Numa  on  some  of  the  coins  of  this  gens.  (Plut. 
Num.  21 ;  Hor.  Ars  Poet.  292  ;  Festus,  s.  v.  Cal- 
purni ;  Eckhel,  v.  p.  160.)  The  Calpumii  are  not  i« 
mentioned  till  the  time  of  the  first  Punic  war,  and  i 
the  first  of  them  who  obtained  the  consulship  was 
C.  Calpurnius  Piso  in  b.  c.  180  ;  but  from  this  time 
their  consulships  are  very  frequent,  and  the  family 
of  the  Pisones  becomes  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
in  the  Roman  state.  The  family-names  under  the  a 
republic  are  Bestia,  Bibulus,  Flamma,  and  Piso, 
and  some  of  the  Pisones  are  distinguished  by  the 
surnames  of  Caesoninus  and  Frugi. 

CALPURNIA'NUS,  DE'CIUS,  praefect  of  the  i 
body-guard  of  the  emperor  Claudius,  seems  to  have  > 
been  compromised  in  the  adulterous  conduct  of 
Messalina,  and  was  put  to  death  in  consequence,! 
A.  D.  48.  (Tac.  Ann.  xi.  35.)  [L.  S.] 

CALPURNIA'NUS,  M.  PU'PIUS  PISO,; 
consul  in  b.  c.  61.  [Piso.] 

CALPU'RNIUS,  standard-bearer  of  the  first i  ; 
legion  in  Germany  at  the  accession  of  Tiberius,  j 
A.  d.  14.  When  Munatius  Plancus  arrived  in  thel 
camp  of  Germanicus  in  Germany,  as  the  ambassador1  : 
of  the  senate,  the  rebellious  soldiers  would  haver 
murdered  him  while  he  was  embracing  as  a  sup¬ 
pliant  the  sacred  standards,  had  not  Calpurniusj 
checked  the  violence  of  the  soldiers.  (Tac.  Ann.  i.  ; 
39.)  •  [L.  S.] 

CALPU'RNIUS, surnamed SICULUS.  Amongi  ! 
the  works  of  the  Latin  poets  we  find  eleven  pasto¬ 
rals  which  usually  bear  the  title  T.  Calpumii  Siculii 
Bucolicon  Eclogae ,  to  which  is  sometimes  added  1 
Ad  Nemesianum  Carthaginiensem.  The  author  is  j 
generally  believed  to  have  lived  towards  the  end)  ) 
of  the  third  century,  and  the  person  to  whom  thejj 
work  is  addressed  is  supposed  to  be  the  Aurelius) 
Olympius  Nemesianus  whose  poem  on  hunting  i£  ! 
still  extant.  It  will  be  found,  however,  upon  a 
careful  investigation  of  authorities,  that  we  not 
only  know  nothing  whatsoever  with  regard  to  the 
personal  history  of  Calpurnius,  but  that  every  cir-t 
cumstance  connected  with  his  name,  his  age,  his(  j 
works,  and  his  friends,  is  involved  in  obscurity 
and  doubt.  In  several  MSS.  he  is  designated  a] 
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I  Titus,  in  others  as  Caius ,  in  a  great  number  the 
:  praenomen  is  altogether  wanting,  while  the  only 
I  evidence  for  the  determination  of  the  epoch  when 
!  he  flourished  rests  upon  the  gratuitous  assumption 
;  that  he  is  identical  with  the  Junius  or  Julius  Cal- 
\  purnius  commemorated  by  Vopiscus  in  the  life  of 
Carus.  In  like  manner  we  are  left  in  uncertainty 
j  whether  we  ought  to  consider  the  term  Siculus  as 
a  cognomen,  or  as  an  appellation  pointing  out  his 
native  country,  or  as  an  epithet  bestowed  upon 
i  him  because  he  cultivated  the  same  style  of  com- 
i  position  with  the  Syracusan  Theocritus.  Some 
have  sought  to  prove,  from  internal  evidence,  that, 
like  the  Mantuan  bard,  he  was  raised  from  a  hum¬ 
ble  station  by  the  favour  of  some  exalted  patron, 
but  this  hypothesis  receives  no  support  from  the 
passages  referred  to,  and  those  who  have  attempted 
in  a  similar  manner  to  ascertain  the  precise  epoch 
when  he  flourished  have  arrived  at  conflicting  con- 
j  elusions.  Even  if  the  dedication  to  Nemesianus  is 
i  genuine,  and  this  is  far  from  certain,  it  does  not 
!  necessarily  follow,  that  this  must  be  the  same  Ne¬ 
mesianus  who  was  contemporary  with  Numerianus. 

The  literary  merits  of  Calpurnius  may  be  briefly 
discussed.  In  all  that  relates  to  the  mechanism  of 
his  art  he  deserves  much  praise.  His  versification 
!  is  smooth,  flowing,  and  sonorous,  and  his  diction 
for  the  most  part  pure  and  elegant,  although  from 
:  being  too  elaborately  finished  it  is  sometimes  tinged 
with  affectation.  In  all  the  higher  departments  he 
i  can  advance  no  claim  to  our  admiration.  He  imi- 
i  tates  closely  the  Eclogues  of  Virgil,  and  like  Virgil 
is  deficient  in  the  simplicity,  freshness,  and  reality 
which  lend  such  a  charm  to  the  Idylls  of  Theo- 
i  critus — a  deficiency  which  he  awkwardly  endea- 
:  vours  to  supply  by  occasionally  foisting  harsh  and 
uncouth  expressions  into  the  mouths  of  his  speakers. 
He  evidently  was  a  careful  student  of  Horace, 
Tibullus,  Propertius,  Juvenal,  and  Statius,  for  we 
can  often  detect  their  thoughts  and  even  their  ex¬ 
pressions,  unless,  indeed,  we  are  disposed  to  adopt 
the  absurd  notions  advocated  by  Ascensius,  that 
he  belonged  to  the  Augustan  age,  and  might  thus 
have  been  copied  by  the  others  instead  of  borrow¬ 
ing  from  them. 

In  the  oldest  MSS.  and  editions  the  whole 
eleven  eclogues  are  attributed  to  Calpurnius.  Ugo- 
letus,  upon  the  authority  of  a  single  MS.,  separated 
the  last  four  from  the  rest,  assigning  them  to 
Nemesianus  ;  but  independent  of  the  feeble  autho¬ 
rity  upon  which  this  change  was  introduced,  the 
tone  and  spirit  of  the  whole  eleven  is  so  exactly 
uniform,  that  we  might  at  once  conclude  with  con¬ 
fidence  that  they  were  productions  of  the  same 
pen,  and  this  has  been  satisfactorily  established 
by  Wernsdorf. 

The  Editio  Princeps  is  without  place  or  date, 
but  is  usually  found  appended  to  the  Silius  Italicus 
printed  at  Rome  in  1471,  by  Sweynheim  and 
Pannartz.  The  next  in  antiquity  is  that  of  Venice, 
1472.  The  most  valuable  modern  editions  are 
those  contained  in  the  Poetae  Latini  Minores  of 
Burmann  (Leida,  1731),  and  in  the  Poetae  Latini 
Minores  of  Wernsdorff  (Altenb.  1780),  and  in 
Lemaire’s  Classics  (Paris,  1824).  The  text  has 
been  recently  revised  with  much  care  by  Glaeser. 
(Gotting.  1842.)  [W.  R.] 

CALPU'RNIUS  ASPRE'NAS,  [Asprenas.] 
CALPU'RNIUS  CRASSUS.  [Crassus.] 
CALPU'RNIUS  FABA'TUS.  [Fabatus.] 
CALPU'RNIUS  FLACCUS.  [Flaccus.] 
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CALPU'RNIUS  GALERIA'NUS.  [Gai.e- 
rianus.] 

CALPU'RNIUS  SALVIA'NUS.[Salvianus.] 

CALVA,  a  surname  of  Venus  at  Rome,  which 
is  derived  by  some  from  the  verb  calvere ,  to  mock 
or  annoy,  and  is  believed  to  refer  to  the  caprices  of 
lovers.  Others  relate,  that  Ancus  Marcius  dedi¬ 
cated  the  temple  of  Venus  Calva  near  the  Capitol 
at  the  time  when  his  wife’s  hair  began  to  fall  off ; 
whereas  a  third  account  connects  the  foundation  of 
this  temple  with  the  war  against  the  Gauls,  during 
which  the  Roman  women  were  said  to  have  cut  off 
their  hair  for  the  purpose  of  making  bow-strings  of 
it.  (Serv.  ad  Aen.  i.  724  ;  Lactant.  i.  20,  27.) 
Hartung  [Die  Relig.  d.  Rom.  ii.  p.  .251)  thinks  the 
last  account  the  most  probable,  and  believes  that 
the  name  referred  to  a  real  or  symbolical  cutting 
off  of  the  hair  of  brides  on  their  marriage  day. 
(Comp.  Pers.  Sat.  ii.  70,  with  the  Schol.)  [L.  S.] 

CALVASTER,  JU'LIUS,  a  laticlave  tribune 
of  the  soldiers  under  Domitian,  took  part  in  the 
revolt  of  Antonius  in  Germany,  but  was  pardoned 
because  he  pretended  that  his  intercourse  with 
Antonius  was  confined  to  a  licentious  connexion. 
(Dion  Cass,  lxvii.  11  ;  Suet.  Dom.  10.) 

CALVE'NA,  C.  MA'TIUS,  usually  called. 
Matius,  without  his  cognomen  Calvena,  which  he 
received  on  account  of  his  baldness,  belonged  to 
the  equestrian  order,  and  was  one  of  Caesar’s  most 
intimate  friends.  He  was  a  learned,  amiable,  and 
accomplished  man  ;  but,  through  his  love  of  re¬ 
tirement  and  literature,  he  took  no  part  in  the 
civil  war,  and  did  not  avail  himself  of  Caesar’s 
friendship  to  obtain  any  public  offices  in  the  state. 
Unlike  many,  who  called  themselves  the  friends  of 
Caesar,  he  took  no  part  in  the  conspiracy  against 
his  life,  but  on  the  contrary  was  deeply  affected  by 
his  death.  He  immediately  espoused  the  side  of 
Octavianus,  with  whom  he  became  very  intimate  ; 
and  at  his  request,  and  in  memory  of  his  departed 
friend,  he  presided  over  the  games  which  Octavia¬ 
nus  exhibited  in  B.  c.  44,  on  the  completion  of  the 
temple  of  Venus  Genetrix,  in  honour  of  Caesar’s 
victories.  The  conduct  of  Matius  excited  the 
wrath  of  Caesar’s  murderers  ;  and  there  is  a  beau¬ 
tiful  letter  of  his  to  Cicero  {ad  Fam.  xi.  28),  in 
which  he  justifies  his  conduct,  avows  his  attach¬ 
ment  to  Caesar,  and  deplores  his  loss. 

Matius  was  also  an  intimate  friend  of  Cicero 
and  Trebatius.  Cicero  first  speaks  of  him  in  a 
letter  to  Trebatius,  written  in  b.  c.  52,  in  which 
he  congratulates  the  latter  upon  having  become  a 
friend  of  Matius,  whom  he  calls  “  suavissimus 
doctissinnisque  homo”  {ad  Fam.  vii.  15);  but 
Cicero  himself  had  been  intimate  with  him  some 
time  before.  Matius  paid  Cicero  a  visit  at  his 
Formian  villa  in  b.  c.  49,  when  he  was  on  his  way 
to  join  Caesar  at  Brundusium  ;  and  when  Cicero 
returned  to  Italy  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  in 
B.  c.  48,  greatly  alarmed  at  the  reception  which 
Caesar  might  give  him,  Matius  met  him  at  Brun¬ 
dusium,  did  his  best  to  console  him,  and  promised 
to  exert  his  influence  with  Caesar  to  obtain  his 
pardon.  From  that  time  till  Caesar’s  death,  Ma- 
ti  us  and  Cicero  appear  to  have  seen  a  good  deal  of 
one  another  ;  and  he  is  frequently  mentioned  by 
Cicero  in  the  period  immediately  following  Caesar’s 
death.  (Cic.  ad  Att.  ix,  11,  1*2,  15,  a.,  ad  Fam.  vi. 
12,  ad  Att.  xiv.  1,  2,  4,  5,  9,  xv,  2,  xvi.  11,  but 
the  fullest  information  respecting  Matius  is  in  the 
two  letters  ad  Fam.  xj,.  27,  28.) 
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Marius’  friendship  with  Caesar  is  mentioned  by 
Suetonius  ( Cues .  52),  and  his  intimacy  with  Au¬ 
gustus  by  Pliny  ( H .  N.  xii.  2,  s.  6),  who  errone¬ 
ously  calls  him  Cn.  Matius,  and  -who  speaks  of  him 
as  alive  about  80  years  before  his  time.  Tacitus 
{Ann.  xii.  60)  also  alludes  to  the  power  and  in¬ 
fluence  which  Matius  possessed. 

This  C.  Matius  is  in  all  probability  the  same  as 
the  C.  Matius  (not  Cn.  as  Gellius  calls  him),  who 
translated  the  Iliad  into  Latin  verse,  and  was  the 
author  of  several  other  works.  His  version  of  the 
Iliad  is  first  quoted  by  his  contemporary  Varro 
{L.  L.  vii.  95,  96,  ed.  Muller),  and  is  referred  to 
by  A.  Gellius  (vi.  6,  ix.  14)  and  the  Latin  gram¬ 
marians.  Matius  also  wrote  “  Mimiambi,"  which 
were  as  celebrated  as  his  translation  of  the  Iliad, 
and  were  particularly  admired  for  the  elegance  of 
the  new  words  which  he  introduced  in  them.  (Gell. 
xv.  25,  xx.  8.)  Matius  also  paid  great  attention 
to  economics  and  agriculture,  and  wrote  a  work  on 
the  whole  art  and  science  of  cookery,  in  three 
books,  which  were  entitled  respectively  Cocus, 
Cetarius ,  Salgamarius.  (Columella,  xii.  4,  44.)  It 
was  probably  from  this  Matius  that  the  malum 
Matianum  derived  its  name  (Plin.  II.  N.  xv.  14, 
15  ;  Columella,  v.  10,  19  ;  Suet.  Dom.  21 ;  Macrob. 
Saturn,  ii.  10;  Athen.  iii.  p.  82,  c.),  and  the  Opso- 
nium  Matianum ,  praised  by  Apicius  (iv.  3). 

(Wernsdorf,  Pott.  Lat.  Min.  vol.  iv.  p.  568, 
&c.  ;  Leutsch,  in  the  Zeitschrift  fur  Alterthums- 
wissenschaf,  1834,  p.  164,  &c.) 

CALVE'NTIUS,  an  Insubrian  Gaul,  of  the 
town  of  Placentia,  and  a  merchant,  whose  daughter 
married  L.  Calpumius  Piso  Caesoninus,  the  father 
of  L.  Calpumius-  Piso  Caesoninus,  consul  in  b.  c. 
58.  In  his  speech  against  the  latter,  Cicero  up¬ 
braids  him  with  the  low  origin  of  his  mother,  and 
calls  him  Caesoninus  Semiplacentinus  Calventius 
{in  Pison,  6,  23  ;  Ascon  in  Pison,  p.  5,  ed.  Orelli  ; 
comp.  Cic.  de  prov.  Cons.  4,  pro  Sent.  9)  ;  and  in  a 
letter  to  his  brother  Quintus  (iii.  1.  §  4),  Piso  is 
also  meant  by  the  name  of  Calventius  Marius. 
CA'LVIA  CRISPINILLA.  [Crispinilla.] 

CALVPNA,  JU'LIA,  the  sister  of  L.  Silanus, 
was  at  first  married  to  a  son  of  Vitellius,  but  after¬ 
wards,  for  the  sake  of  doing  a  favour  to  Agrippina, 
Vitellius  accused  her  of  incestuous  intercourse  with 
her  brother,  L.  Silanus.  There  was,  however,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  concurrent  testimony  of  the  ancients, 
no  ground  whatever  for  that  charge,  except  that 
Silanus  was  attached  to  his  sister,  and  perhaps 
expressed  his  love  for  her  in  too  unguarded  a  man¬ 
ner,  surrounded  as  he  was  by  spies  and  enemies. 
When  Silanus  had  put  an  end  to  his  own  life, 
Calvina  was  expelled  from  Italy.  (Tac.  Ann.  xii. 
4,  8 ;  L.  Silanus.)  It  is  highly  probable  that  this 
Calvina  is  the  same  as  the  Junia  (Julia  ?)  Calvina 
mentioned  by  Suetonius  (  Vesp.  23)  as  still  alive 
towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Vespasian,  for  it  is 
stated  there,  that  she  belonged  to  the  family  of 
Augustus,  and  it  is  well  known  that  the  Silani 
were  great-grandsons  of  Augustus.  [L.  S.] 

CALVLNUS,  the  name  of  a  family  of  the  ple¬ 
beian  Domitia  gens. 

1.  Cn.  Domitius  Calvinus,  consul  in  b.  c.  332. 
(Liv.  viii.  17*.) 

2.  Cn.  Domitius  Cn.  f.  Calvinus,  surnamed 
Maximus,  olfered  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the 
curule  aedileship  in  b.  c.  304  ;  but,  although  his 
father  had  been  consul,  Cn.  Flavius,  the  famous 
scribe  of  Appius  Claudius,  was  preferred  to  him. 
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Five  years  later,  however,  b.  c.  299,  he  was  elected 
curule  aedile.  (Liv.  x.  9,  where  instead  of  the 
praenomen  C.  we  ought  to  read  Cn.)  He  was 
raised  to  the  consulship  in  b.  c.  283,  together  with 
P.  Cornelius  Dolabella.  The  name  of  Calvinus 
scarcely  appears  during  the  year  of  his  consulship, 
though  he  must  have  been  very  actively  engaged, 
for  Rome  was  just  then  threatened  by  a  coalition 
of  all  her  enemies  in  Italy.  Stimulated  by  the 
Lucanians  and  Bruttians,  and  more  especially  by 
the  Tarentines,  the  Etruscans,  Gauls,  Umbrians, 
and  Samnites  took  up  arms  against  her.  The  Se- 
nones,  allied  with  the  Etruscans,  attacked  the 
town  of  Arretium  ;  and  as  the  consuls  were  proba¬ 
bly  engaged  in  other  parts  of  Italy,  the  praetor  L. 
Caecilius  was  sent  out  to  the  relief  of  the  place ; 
but  he  lost  a  battle  and  his  life  near  Arretium. 
His  successor,  M\  Curius,  sent  ambassadors  to  the 
Senones  to  effect  an  exchange  of  prisoners,  but  the 
ambassadors  were  murdered  by  the  Senones.  In 
order  to  avenge  this  breach  of  the  law  of  nations, 
the  consul  P.  Cornelius  Dolabella  marched  through 
the  country  of  the  Sabines  and  Picentians  into 
that  of  the  Senones,  conquered  their  army  and 
ravaged  their  country,  to  secure  which  a  Roman 
colony  was  established  in  it.  The  events  which 
we  have  just  described  are  not  mentioned  by  all 
authorities  in  the  same  succession.  According  to 
Orosius  (iii.  22  ;  comp.  Liv.  Epit.  12),  the  murder 
of  the  Roman  ambassadors  preceded  the  campaign 
of  L.  Caecilius ;  whereas,  according  to  Appian,  the 
campaign  of  Dolabella  followed  immediately  after 
the  murder,  and  the  object  of  the  embassy  was  to 
remonstrate  with  the  Senones  for  serving  against 
the  Romans,  their  allies.  (Comp.  Niebuhr,  Hist,  of 
Rome ,  iii.  p.  427,  &e.)  In  what  manner  Calvinus 
was  engaged  during  this  time,  is  not  known. 
When  the  Boians  saw  that  the  Senones  were  ex¬ 
pelled  from  their  country,  they  began  to  dread  the 
same  fate,  joined  the  remaining  Senones  and  the 
Etruscans,  and  marched  against  Rome.  But  in  cross¬ 
ing  the  Tiber  they  met  a  Roman  army,  and  in  the 
ensuing  battle  most  of  the  Etruscans  were  slain, 
and  only  a  few  of  the  Gauls  escaped.  Our  accounts 
differ  as  to  the  Roman  commanders  in  this  battle ; 
for  some  represent  Dolabella  and  others  Calvinus 
as  the  victorious  general,  whereas  it  is  most  proba¬ 
ble  that  both  consuls  gained  laurels  on  that  day. 
It  was  undoubtedly  to  this  victory  that  Calvinus 
owed  the  surname  of  Maximus,  and  in  B.  c.  280 
he  was  further  honoured  by  being  made  dictator. 
On  laying  down  this  office  in  the  same  year,  he 
was  elected  censor — the  first  instance  of  a  plebeian 
being  raised  to  that  office.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiii.  1; 
Polyb.  ii.  19,  20  ;  Liv.  Epit.  13 ;  Appian,  Samnit. 
6,  Gall.  11 ;  Flor.  i.  13  ;  Eutrop.  ii.  10;  Dion  Cass. 
Excerpt.  Vat.  p.  163,  ed.  Sturz  ;  Fast.  Cap.) 

3.  Domitius  Calvinus,  probably  a  son  of  No. 
2,  conquered  the  Etruscan  town  of  Luna,  which 
was  occupied  by  the  Illyrians.  He  seems  to  have 
been  praetor  when  he  made  the  conquest.  1  he 
year  to  which  it  belongs  is  unknown,  though  it  is 
clear  that  the  event  must  have  occurred  after  the 
first  Punic  war,  that  is,  after  B.  c.  240.  (Frontin. 
Strateg.  iii.  2,  §  1  ;  Liv.  Epit.  20  ;  Zonar.  viii.  19, 
&c.) 

4.  Cn.  Domitius,  M.  f.  M.  n.  Calvinus,  ap¬ 
pears,  in  b.  c.  62,  as  legate  of  L.  Valerius  Flaccus 
in  Asia,  and  in  B.  c.  59  as  tribune  of  the  people,  in 
which  capacity  he  supported  the  consul  M.  Bibulus 
against  the  other  consul,  C.  Julius  Caesar,  and  the 
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tribune  Vatinius,  who  allowed  himself  to  be  used 
by  Caesar  as  a  tool.  Three  years  later,  Calvinus 
was  praetor,  and  presided  at  the  trials  of  L.  Cal- 
purnius  Bestia,  who  was  accused  of  ambitus,  and 
of  M.  Caelius,  who  was  charged  with  having  at¬ 
tempted  to  poison  Clodia.  In  B.  c.  54  he  offered 
himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  consulship,  on  which 
occasion  he,  as  well  as  his  competitors,  was  guilty 
of  enormous  bribery;  and,  in  conjunction  with  C. 
Memmius,  he  entered  into  a  most  disgraceful  com¬ 
pact  with  the  consuls  of  the  year,  who  were  to 
preside  at  the  elections.  The  two  candidates  pro¬ 
mised  to  procure  for  the  consuls  in  office  certain 
lucrative  provinces  by  perjury,  if  they  would  lend 
them  their  assistance  in  the  elections ;  and  in  case 
the  plan  with  the  provinces  should  fail,  the  candi¬ 
dates  promised  to  give  to  the  consuls  a  compensa¬ 
tion  in  money  of  forty  millions  of  sesterces.  C. 
Memmius  himself  afterwards  denounced  the  whole 
plan  to  the  senate  ;  but  the  appointment  of  a  court 
to  investigate  the  conduct  of  Calvinus  was  pre¬ 
vented  by  intrigues.  The  election  of  the  consuls 
also  was  delayed  on  account  of  unfavourable  aus¬ 
pices.  In  the  beginning  of  October,  however,  all 
the  candidates  were  to  be  tried  for  ambitus ;  but 
they  escaped  judgment  by  the  interreign  which 
the  party  of  Pompey  tried  to  use  as  a  means  for 
getting  him  appointed  dictator.  The  interreign 
lasted  for  nearly  nine  months,  and  Calvinus,  who 
had  in  the  meantime  gained  the  favour  of  Pompey 
by  voting  for  the  acquittal  of  A.  Gabinius,  was  at 
length  made  consul  through  the  influence  of  Pom¬ 
pey.  His  colleague  was  M.  Valerius  Messalla. 
During  the  year  of  their  consulship  the  disturbances 
at  Rome  continued  :  the  candidates  for  the  consul¬ 
ship  for  the  year  following,  Milo,  Hypsaeus,  and 
Metellus  Scipio,  as  well  as  P.  Clodius,  who  sued 
for  the  praetorship,  carried  on  their  contests  with 
bribes,  and  had  recourse  even  to  force  and  violence. 
The  consuls  were  unable  to  get  their  successors 
elected ;  a  decree  of  the  senate  which  they  effected, 
that  no  one  should  obtain  a  foreign  province  till 
five  years  after  he  had  held  the  consulship  or  prae¬ 
torship,  did  not  produce  the  desired  results.  Dur¬ 
ing  an  attempt  of  the  consuls  to  get  their  successors 
elected  in  an  assembly  of  the  people,  stones  were 
thrown  at  the  consuls,  and  Calvinus  was  wounded. 

For  some  years  we  now  lose  sight  of  Calvinus  ; 
but  after  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  in  b.  c.  49, 
we  find  him  actively  engaged  in  the  service  of 
Caesar’s  party,  and  commanding  the  cavalry  under 
Curio  in  Africa.  After  the  unfortunate  battle  on 
the  Bagradas,  he  advised  Curio  to  take  to  flight, 
and  promised  not  to  forsake  him.  In  the  year 
following,  Caesar  sent  Calvinus  with  two  legions 
from  Illyricum  to  Macedonia,  where  he  met  Metel¬ 
lus  Scipio,  without  however  any  decisive  engage¬ 
ment  taking  place  between  them.  But,  according 
to  Dion  Cassius  (xli.  51),  he  was  driven  by  Faus- 
tus  from  Macedonia,  and  penetrated  into  Thessaly, 
where  he  gained  a  victory  over  Metellus  Scipio, 
and  took  several  towns.  When  Caesar  broke  up 
from  Dyrrhachium  to  unite  his  forces  with  those  of 
Calvinus,  the  latter  was  in  the  north  of  Macedonia, 
and  had  nearly  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Pompey, 
but  succeeded  in  effecting  his  union  with  Caesar 
on  the  frontier  of  Thessaly.  In  the  battle  of  Phar- 
salia  Calvinus  commanded  the  centre,  and  was 
faced  by  Metellus  Scipio. 

After  the  close  of  the  war  in  Thessaly,  when 
Caesar  went  to  Egypt,  he  entrusted  to  Calvinus 


the  administration  of  the  province  of  Asia  and  the 
neighbouring  countries.  While  Caesar  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  Alexandrine  war,  for  which  Calvinus 
sent  him  two  legions  from  Asia,  the  latter  became 
involved  in  a  war  with  Pharnaces,  the  son  of 
Mithridates  ;  he  was  defeated  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Nicopolis,  and  escaped  with  only  a  few  remnants 
of  his  small  army.  After  his  return  from  Egypt, 
Caesar  defeated  Pharnaces  near  Zela,  and  Calvinus 
was  sent  to  pursue  the  enemy,  who  was  compelled 
to  surrender  Sinope.  But  soon  after,  a  peace  was 
concluded  with  him.  As  Caesar  wanted  to  hasten 
to  Italy,  he  left  Calvinus  behind  to  complete  the 
settlement  of  the  affairs  in  Asia.  This  does  not 
appear  to  have  occupied  much  time,  for  in  the  year 
following,  B.  c.  46,  we  find  him  engaged  in  Africa 
in  besieging  Considius  at  Thisdra,  and  in  b.  c.  45, 
he  was  present  at  Rome  at  the  time  when  Cicero 
defended  king  Deiotarus.  Caesar  appointed  Calvi¬ 
nus  his  magister  equitum  for  the  year  following,  but 
the  murder  of  the  dictator  prevented  his  entering 
upon  the  office. 

During  the  war  of  Octavianus  and  Antony 
against  the  republicans,  Calvinus  was  ordered  by 
the  former  to  bring  over  reinforcements  from  Brun- 
dusium  to  Illyricum  ;  but  while  crossing  the  Ionian 
sea,  he  was  attacked  by  L  Statius  Murcus  and 
Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus.  His  ships  were  des- 
tro}red,  and  he  himself  succeeded  with  great  diffi¬ 
culty  in  escaping  back  to  Brundusium.  In  b.  c. 
40  he  was  elected  consul  a  second  time  ;  but  before 
the  end  of  the  year,  he  and  his  colleague  were 
obliged  to  resign,  in  order  to  make  room  for  others. 
In  the  year  following,  he  fought  as  proconsul  against 
the  revolted  Ceretani  in  Spain.  Here  he  acted 
with  the  greatest  rigour  towards  his  own  soldiers, 
and  afterwards  defeated  the  enemy  without  diffi¬ 
culty.  His  occupations  in  Spain,  however,  appear 
to  have  lasted  for  several  years,  for  the  triumph 
which  he  celebrated  for  his  exploits  in  Spain  is 
assigned  in  the  triumphal  Fasti  to  the  year  B.  c. 
36.  The  sums  of  money  which  he  had  raised  in 
the  towns  of  Spain  were  spent  partly  on  the  cele¬ 
bration  of  his  triumph,  and  partly  upon  the  restor¬ 
ation  of  the  regia  on  the  via  sacra,  which  had  been 
burnt  down.  (Orelli,  Onom.  Tull.  ii.  p.  226  ;  Dion 
Cass,  xxxviii.  6,  xl.  45,  46,  56,  xlii.  46,  49,  xlvii. 
47,  xlviii.  15,  32,  42;  Plut.  Pomp.  54,  Cues.  44, 
50,  Brut.  47  ;  Appian,  B.  C.  ii.  76,  91,  iv.  115, 
116,  Mithrid.  120;  Caes.  B.  C.  ii.  42,  iii.  36,  &c. 
78,  &c.,  89,  Bell.  Alex.  34,  &c.,  86,  93  ;  Liv.  Epit. 
112 ;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  78;  Suet.  Caes.  35,  &c. ;  Fast. 
Cap.;  Eckhel,  v.  p.  183.)  [L.  S.] 

CALVPNUS,  L.  SE'XTIUS.  1.  Consul  in 
B.  c.  124.  In  the  year  following,  he  had  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  Gaul,  and  carried  on  a  war  against 
the  Salluvii.  After  having  conquered  them,  he 
founded  the  colony  of  Aquae  Sextiae.  (Liv.  Epit. 
61;  Strab.  iv.  p.  180;  Veil.  Pat.  i.  15.) 

2.  Is  mentioned  only  by  Cicero  as  an  elegant 
orator,  but  of  a  sickly  constitution,  so  that  persons 
might  have  his  advice  whenever  they  pleased,  but 
could  employ  him  as  their  pleader  in  the  courts 
only  when  his  health  permitted  it.  ( Cic.  Brut .  34.) 
He  seems  to  be  the  same  as  the  C.  Sextius  who 
was  a  friend  of  C.  Caesar  Strabo,  and  is  described 
as  one-eyed.  (Cic.  De  Orat.  ii.  60,  61.)  Pighius 
thinks  him  to  be  also  the  same  as  the  C.  Sextius 
who  was  praetor  in  b.  c.  99,  and  afterwards  ob¬ 
tained  Macedonia  as  his  province.  But  in  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  Cicero  in  which  he  is  mentioned  (c.  Bison, 
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34)  the  better  MSS.  read  Sentius  instead  of  Sex- 
tius.  [L.  S.] 

CALVI'NUS,  T.  VETU'RIUS,  was  twice  con¬ 
sul,  in  b.  c.  334  and  321.  In  his  second  consul¬ 
ship  he  and  his  colleague  Sp.  Postumius  Albinus 
commanded  the  Roman  army  at  Caudium  against 
the  Samnites,  where  the  Romans  suffered  the  well- 
known  defeat,  and  passed  under  the  yoke.  The 
consuls  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Samnites  ;  but 
as  this  treaty  was  not  approved  of  by  the  Romans, 
the  consuls  who  had  concluded  it,  and  several  other 
officers,  were  delivered  up  to  the  Samnites.  (Liv. 
viii.  16,  ix.  1,  6,  10 ;  Appian,  Samnit.  6 ;  Cic.  De 
Senec.  12,  De  Off.  iii.  30;  comp.  Niebuhr,  Hist,  of 
Rome ,  iii.  p.  211,  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

CALVI'SIUS,  a  client  of  Junia  Silana.  This 
lady  had  been  grievously  injured  by  Agrippina, 
and  now  resolved  to  take  vengeance.  She  there¬ 
fore  sent  Calvisius  and  a  fellow-client  to  bring 
against  Agrippina  the  charge  of  endeavouring  to 
place  Rubellius  Plautus  on  the  throne  instead  of 
Nero.  It  was  so  contrived  that  the  charge  came 
to  the  emperor’s  ears  in  a  round-about  way,  and 
did  not  appear  an  intentional  denunciation.  Here¬ 
upon,  Nero  resolved  to  put  Agrippina  to  death; 
but  the  monstrous  deed  was  yet  deferred  for  a  few 
years,  and  Junia  Silana  and  her  two  clients  were 
sent  into  exile  ;  but  after  the  murder  of  Agrippina 
they  were  all  recalled.  (Tac.  Ann.  xiii.  19,  21,  22, 
xiv.  12.)  [L.  S.] 

CALVI'SIUS.  A  person  of  this  name  was  en¬ 
trusted  by  Pliny  the  Younger  with  the  task  of  in¬ 
forming  the  decuriones  of  Comum  that  Pliny  was 
willing,  as  a  matter  of  bounty,  not  of  right,  to 
effectuate  the  intention  of  one  Saturninus,  who, 
after  leaving  400,000  sesterces  to  the  respublica 
Comensium  (a  legacy  which  was  legally  void),  gave 
the  residue  of  his  property  to  Pliny.  ( Ep .  v.  7.) 
Hence  Guil.  Grotius  ( Vitae  JCtorum ,  ii.  5.  §  16) 
has  classed  Calvisius  among  the  jurists,  although 
his  duties  might  have  been  undertaken  by  any  one 
of  moderate  discretion  and  delicacy  of  feeling. 
Upon  the  same  slight  ground,  Guil.  Grotius  builds 
the  supposition,  that  the  Calvisius  mentioned  by 
Pliny  was  the  author  of  the  Actio  Calvisiana.  This 
action  was  introduced,  probably  in  the  time  of  the 
republic,  by  some  praetor  of  the  name  Calvisius 
(Hugo,  R.  R.  G.  p.  335),  to  protect  the  patron’s 
rights  of  succession  to  a  portion  of  his  freedman’s 
property  against  fraudulent  alienations  made  in  the 
lifetime  of  the  freedman.  (Dig,  38,  tit.  5,  s.  3.  §  3  ; 
Heineccius,  Hist.  Jur.  Rom.  §  264.)  [J.  T.  G.] 

CALVI'SIUS,  FLA'VIUS,  the  governor  of 
Egypt  under  M.  Aurelius,  took  part  in  the  revolt 
of  Avidius  Cassius,  but  was  treated  by  the  emperor 
with  great  leniency,  and  only  banished  to  an  is¬ 
land.  (Dion  Cass.  Ixxi.  28.) 

CALVI'SIUS  NEPOS.  [Nepos.] 
CALVI'SIUS  SABI'NUS.  [Sabinus.] 
CALUSI'DIUS,  a  soldier  who  distinguished 
himself  by  his  insolence  to  Germanicus,  when  the 
legions  in  Germany  revolted  on  the  death  of 
Augustus  in  a.  d.  14.  (Tac.  Ann.  i.  35,  43.) 

CALVUS,  the  “bald-head,”  the  name  of  a  fa¬ 
mily  of  the  Licinia  gens. 

1.  P.  Licinius  Calvus,  consular  tribune  in  b.c. 
400,  and  the  first  plebeian  who  was  elected  to  that 
magistracy.  (Liv.  v.  12.) 

2.  P.  Licinius  Calvus,  a  son  of  No.  1,  was 
made  consular  tribune  in  b.  c.  396,  in  the  place 
and  on  the  proposal  of  his  father,  who  had  been 
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elected  to  this  office,  but  declined  it  on  account  of 
his  advanced  age.  (Liv.  v.  18.) 

3.  C.  Licinius  Calvus,  a  son  of  No.  2,  was 
consular  tribune  in  b.  c.  377,  and  magister  equitum 
to  the  dictator  P.  Manlius  in  b.  c.  368, — an  office 
which  was  then  conferred  upon  a  plebeian  for  the 
first  time.  (Liv.  vi.  31,  39;  Diod.  xv.  57.)  Plu¬ 
tarch  ( CamiU .  39)  considers  this  magister  equitum 
to  be  the  same  as  the  famous  law-giver  C.  Licinius 
Calvus  Stolo,  who  was  then  tribune  of  the  people ; 
but  it  is  inconceivable  that  a  tribune  should  have 
held  the  office  of  magister  equitum.  Dion  Cassius 
( Fragm .  33)  likewise  calls  the  magister  equitum 
erroneously  Licinius  Stolo.  (Comp.  Niebuhr,  Hist, 
of  Rome,  iii.  p.  27,  n.  35.) 

4  C.  Licinius  Calvus,  surnamed  Stolo,  which 
he  derived,  it  is  said,  from  the  care  with  which  he 
dug  up  the  shoots  that  sprung  up  from  the  roots  of 
his  vines.  He  brought  the  contest  between  the 
patricians  and  plebeians  to  a  crisis  and  a  happy 
termination,  and  thus  became  the  founder  of  Rome’s 
greatness.  He  was  tribune  of  the  people  from  b.  c. 
376  to  367,  and  was  faithfully  supported  in  his 
exertions  by  his  colleague  L.  Sextius.  The  laws 
which  he  proposed  were  :  1.  That  in  future  no 
more  consular  tribunes  should  be  appointed,  but 
that  consuls  should  be  elected  as  in  former  times, 
one  of  whom  should  always  be  a  plebeian.  2.  That 
no  one  should  possess  more  than  500  jugers  of  the 
public  land,  or  keep  upon  it  more  than  100  head  of 
large  and  500  of  small  cattle.  3.  A  law  regulating 
the  affairs  between  debtor  and  creditor,  which 
ordained  that  the  interest  already  paid  for  borrowed 
money  should  be  deducted  from  the  capital,  and 
that  the  remainder  of  the  latter  should  be  paid 
back  in  three  yearly  instalments.  4.  That  the 
Sibylline  books  should  be  entrusted  to  a  college  of 
ten  men  (decemviri),  half  of  whom  should  be  ple¬ 
beians,  that  no  falsifications  might  be  introduced 
in  favour  of  the  patricians.  These  rogations  were 
passed  after  a  most  vehement  opposition  on  the 
part  of  the  patricians,  and  L.  Sextius  was  the  first 
plebeian  who,  in  accordance  with  the  first  of  them,  i 
obtained  the  consulship  for  the  year  B.c.  366. 
Licinius  himself  too  received  marks  of  the  people’s  j 
gratitude  and  confidence,  by  being  elected  twice  to. 
the  consulship,  in  b.  c.  364  and  361  ;  but  somet  j 
years  later  he  was  accused  by  hi.  Popilius  Laenasi 
of  having  transgressed  his  own  law  respecting  thei  i 
amount  of  public  land  which  a  person  might  possess,  i 
Avarice  had  tempted  him  to  violate  his  own  salu-, 
tary  regulations,  and  in  b.  c.  357  he  was  sentenced: 
to  pay  a  heavy  fine.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xvii.  1,  xviii.  4  ;l 
Varro,  De  Re  Rust.  i.  2  ;  Liv.  vi.  35,  42,  vii.  1,  2,j  | 
9,  16;  Floras,  i.  26  ;  Aur.  Viet.  De  Vir.  Illustr.  20;l' 
Plut.  Camill.  39;  Diod.  xv.  82,  95  ;  Zonar.  vii.  24 
Val.  Max.  viii.  6.  §  3;  comp.  Niebuhr,  Hist.  of\ 
Rome ,  iii.  p.  1,  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

CALVUS,  C.  LICI'NIUS  MACER,  who,  as: 
a  forensic  speaker,  was  considered  by  his  country¬ 
men  generally  as  not  unworthy  of  being  ranked)  | 
with  Caesar,  Brutus,  Pollio,  and  Messalla,  while  by  | 
some  he  was  thought  to  rival  even  Cicero  himself  J 
and  who  as  a  poet  is  commonly  placed  side  by  side)i 
with  Catullus,  was  born  on  the  28th  of  May,  b.  c. 
82,  on  the  same  day  with  M.  Coelius  Rufus.  (Plinij 
II.  N.  vii.  50.)  He  was  the  son  of  C.  Liciniusjil 
Macer,  a  man  of  praetorian  dignity,  who,  when) 
impeached  (b.c.  66)  of  extortion  by  Cicero,  finding! 
that  the  verdict  was  against  him,  forthwith  com-M 
mitted  suicide  before  the  formalities  of  the  trial  ; 
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were  fully  completed,  and  thus  averted  the  disho¬ 
nour  and  ruin  which  would  have  been  entailed  up¬ 
on  his  family  by  a  public  condemnation  and  by  the 
confiscation  of  property  which  it  involved.  (Yah 
Max.  ix.  12.  §  7 ;  Plut.  Cic.  9  ;  Cic.  ad  Att.  i.  4.) 
This  Licinius  Macer  was  very  probably  the  same 
person  with  the  annalist  of  that  name  so  frequently 
quoted  by  Livy  and  others,  and  with  the  orator 
mentioned  in  the  Brutus  (cc.  64,  67,  comp,  de  Leg. 
i.  2.  §  3),  although  there  is  not  sufficient  evidence 
to  justify  us  in  pronouncing  with  confidence  on 
their  identity.  Young  Calvus  being  thus  at  the 
age  of  sixteen  bereft  of  his  father,  devoted  himself 
to  study  with  singular  zeal,  and  submitted  to  ex- 
i  traordinary  discipline,  in  order  that  the  whole  of 
his  bodily  strength  might  be  concentrated  upon  in¬ 
tellectual  pursuits.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiv.  50.)  But 
this  excessive  application  seems  to  have  enfeebled 
and  exhausted  his  constitution,  for  he  died  in  his 
early  prime,  certainly  not  later  than  in  his  35th  or 
36th  year  (Cic.  Brut.  82,  ad  Fam.  xv.  21),  leav¬ 
ing  behind  him  twenty-one  orations.  The  names 
of  five  only  of  these  have  been  preserved :  against 
Asitius  ;  against  Drusus  ;  for  Messius  ;  for  C.  Cato, 
the  prosecution  against  whom  was  conducted  by 
Asinius  Pollio  ;  and  against  Vatinius,  who  was  de¬ 
fended  by  Cicero.  This  last,  which  was  divided 
into  several  parts,  was  his  first  effort  at  the  bar, 
and  was  delivered  when  he  had  attained  the  age 
of  27.  It  is  very  frequently  referred  to  by  an¬ 
cient  writers  in  terms  of  strong  commendation  (e.g. 
Dial,  de  Orat.  34) ;  and  from  Seneca  ( Controv .  iii. 
19)  we  learn,  that  so  skilfully  were  the  charges 
developed,  so  energetically  were  they  urged  upon 
the  jury,  and  so  powerful  was  the  effect  evidently 
produced,  that  the  accused,  unable  to  restrain  his 
i  feelings,  started  up  in  the  midst  of  the  pleading, 
and  passionately  exclaimed,  “  Rogo  vos,  judices 
num,  si  iste  disertus  est,  ideo  me  damnari  oporteat  ?” 

The  inconsiderable  fragments  which  have  been 
preserved  of  the  above  speeches  are  not  of  such  a 
description  as  to  enable  us  to  form  any  estimate  of 
the  powers  of  Calvus ;  but  we  gather  from  the  tes¬ 
timony  of  Cicero,  Quintilian,  and  the  author  of  the 
dialogue  on  the  decline  of  eloquence,  that  his  com¬ 
positions  were  carefully  moulded  after  the  models 
of  the  Attic  school,  and  were  remarkable  for  the 
|  accuracy,  tact,  and  deep  research  which  they  dis¬ 
played,  but  were  so  elaborately  polished  as  to  ap¬ 
pear  deficient  in  ease,  vigour,  and  freshness ;  and 
thus,  while  they  were  listened  to  with  delight  and 
admiration  by  men  of  education,  they  fell  compa¬ 
ratively  dead  and  cold  upon  an  uncultivated  au¬ 
dience.  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  xv.  21;  Quintil.  x.  1.  §111. 
x.  2.  §  25,  xii.  10.  §  11.;  Dial.de  Orat.  17,21,25; 
Senec.  Controv.  1.  c .) 

_  As  a  poet,  he  was  the  author  of  many  short  fu¬ 
gitive  pieces,  which,  although  of  a  light  and  spor¬ 
tive  character  ( joca )  and  somewhat  loose  in  tone, 
still  bore  the  stamp  of  high  genius — of  elegies  whose 
beauty  and  tenderness,  especially  of  that  on  the 
untimely  death  of  his  mistress  Quintilia,  have  been 
warmly  extolled  by  Catullus,  Propertius,  and  Ovid 
■ — and  of  fierce  lampoons  ( farnosa  epigrammata) 
upon  Pompey,  Caesar,  and  their  satellites,  the  bit¬ 
terness  of  which  has  been  commemorated  by  Sue¬ 
tonius.  We  have  reason  to  believe,  from  the  criti¬ 
cisms  of  Pliny  (Ep.  i.  16)  and  Aldus  Gellius  (xix. 
9),  that  the  poems  of  Calvus,  like  the  lighter  effu¬ 
sions  of  Catullus  with  which  they  are  so  often 
classed,  were  full  of  wit  and  grace,  but  were  never- 
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theless  marked  by  a  certain  harshness  of  expression 
and  versification  which  offended  the  fastidious  ears 
of  those  habituated  to  the  unbroken  smoothness  of 
the  poets  of  the  Augustan  court.  They  were  un¬ 
doubtedly  much  read,  so  that  even  Horace,  whose 
contemptuous  sneer  (Sat.  i.  10.  16)  was  probably 
in  some  degree  prompted  by  jealousy,  cannot  avoid 
indirectly  acknowledging  and  paying  tribute  to 
their  popularity.  As  to  their  real  merits,  we  must 
depend  entirely  upon  the  judgment  of  others,  for 
the  scraps  transmitted  to  us  are  so  few  and  trifling, 
none  extending  beyond  two  lines,  that  they  do  not 
enable  us  to  form  any  opinion  for  ourselves.  We 
hear  of  an  Epithalamium  (Priscian,  v.  8.  p.  196, 
ed.  Krehl);  of  an  To,  in  hexameter  verse  (Serv.  ad 
Virg.  Eel.  vi.  47,  viii.  4);  and  of  a  Hipponacteum 
praeconium ,  levelled  against  the  notorious  Hermo- 
genes  Tigellius  (Schol.  Cruq.  ad  Hor.  Sat.  i.  3.  3 ; 
Cic.  ad  Fam.  vii.  24) ;  but  with  these  exceptions, 
the  very  names  of  his  pieces  are  lost.  (Plin.  Ep. 
iv.  14.  §  9,  iv.  27.  §  3,  v.  3  ;  Catull.  xevi. ;  Pro- 
pert.  ii.  19,  40,  ii.  25,  89;  Ov.  Am.  iii.  9.  61 ; 
Senec.  Controv.  1.  c.;  Sueton.  Jul.  Caes.  49,  73.) 

Calvus  was  remarkable  for  the  shortness  of  his 
stature,  and  hence  the  vehement  action  in  which 
he  indulged  while  at  the  bar,  leaping  over  the 
benches,  and  rushing  violently  towards  the  seats 
of  his  opponents,  was  in  such  ludicrous  contrast 
with  his  stunted  and  insignificant  person,  that 
even  his  friend  Catullus  has  not  been  able  to  resist 
a  joke,  and  has  presented  him  to  us  as  the  “  Sala- 
putium  disertum,”  u  the  eloquent  Tom  Thumb.” 
(Catull.  liv.;  Senec.  Controv.  1.  c.) 

With  regard  to  his  name,  he  is  usually  styled 
C.  Licinius  Calvus ;  but  we  find  him  called  by 
Cicero  (ad  Q.  Fr.  ii.  4)  Macer  Licinius,  probably 
after  his  father ;  and  hence  his  full  designation 
would  be  that  which  we  have  placed  at  the  head 
of  this  article. 

The  most  complete  account  of  Licinius  Calvus  is 
given  in  the  essay  of  Weichert  “De  C.  Licinio 
Calvo  poeta”  (Fragm.  Poet.  Latin.  Lips.  1830); 
but  it  is  so  full  of  digressions  that  it  is  not  very 
readable.  See  also  Levesque  de  Burigny  in  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles 
Lettres,  vol.  xxxi.  [W.  R.J 

CALVUS,  ATHENODO'RUS.  [Atheno- 
dorus.  No.  3.] 

CALVUS,  L.  CAECI'LIUS  METELLUS, 
consul  b.  c.  142.  [Metellus.] 

CALVUS,  CN.  CORN'ELIUS  SCIPIO, 
consul,  b.  c.  222.  [Scipio.J 

CA'LYBE  (KaAvSrj),  two  mythical  personages, 
one  of  whom  was  a  nymph  by  whom  Laomedon 
became  the  father  of  Bucolion  (Horn.  II.  vi.  23  ; 
Apollod.  iii.  12.  §  3),  and  the  other  a  priestess  of 
of  Juno.  (Virg.  Aen.  vii.  419.)  [L.  S.] 

CA'LYCE  (KaXvicT]),  three  mythical  beings,  the 
one  a  daughter  of  Aeolus  and  Enarete,  and  mother 
of  Endymion  (Apollod.  i.  7.  §§  3,  5)  ;  the  second 
a  daughter  of  Hecaton  and  mother  of  Cygnus  by 
Poseidon  (Ilygin.  Fab.  157);  and  the  third  H 
mentioned  by  Apollodorus  (iii.  1.  §  5)  among  the 
daughters  of  Danaus ;  but  the  whole  passage  is 
probably  corrupt.  j  L.  S.  j 

CA'LYDON  (KaAoS&U),  a  son  of  Aetolus  and 
Pronoe,  married  to  Aeolia,  by  whom  he  became 
the  father  of  Epicaste  and  Protogeneia.  He  was 
regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  Aetolian  town  of 
Calydon.  (Apollod.  i.  7.  §  7 ;  Steph.Byz.  s.v. )  [L.S.  ] 
CALYDO'NIUS  (KaAvddmos),  a  surname  of 
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Dionysus,  whose  image  was  carried  from  Calvdon 
to  Patrae  (Paus.  vii.  21.  §  1),  and  of  Meleager, 
the  hero  in  the  Calydonian  hunt.  (Ov.  Met.  viii. 
231.)  [L.  S.] 

CALYNTHUS  (KciA-wflos),  a  statuary  of  un¬ 
certain  country,  contemporary  with  Onatas,  B.  c. 
468-448.  (Paus.  x.  13.  §  5.)  [W.  I.] 

CALYPSO  (KaAmJ/w).  Under  this  name  we 
find  in  Hesiod  (  Theog .  359)  a  daughter  of  Oceanus 
and  Thetis,  and  in  Apollodorus  (i.  2.  §  7)  a  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Nereus,  while  the  Homeric  Calypso  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  daughter  of  Atlas.  ( Od .  i.  50.)  This 
last  Calypso  was  a  nymph  inhabiting  the  island  of 
Ogygia,  on  the  coast  of  which  Odysseus  was  thrown 
when  he  was  shipwrecked.  Calypso  loved  the  un¬ 
fortunate  hero,  and  promised  him  eternal  youth 
and  immortality  if  he  would  remain  with  her.  She 
detained  him  in  her  island  for  seven  years,  until  at 
length  she  was  obliged  by  the  gods  to  allow  him 
to  continue  his  journey  homewards.  (Od.  v.  28, 
&c.,  vii.  254,  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

CAMATE'RUS,  ANDRONI'CUSCAyfyrfwKos 
Kaparypos),  a  relative  of  the  emperor  Manuel  Com- 
nenus  (a.  d.  1143  to  1180),  who  honoured  him 
with  the  title  of  Sebastus,  and  promoted  him  to 
the  offices  of  praefect  of  the  city  and  praefect  of 
the  fiiy Act,  i.  e.  praefectus  vigilum,  or  praefect  of  the 
imperial  guards.  Camaterus  is  said  to  have  been 
a  man  of  great  intellect  and  a  powerful  speaker. 
He  is  the  author  of  several  theologico-polemical 
works,  an  extract  from  one  of  which  is  all  that  has 
appeared  in  print.  Among  them  we  may  mention 
one  entitled  ’Aj mppyriKa^  a  dialogue  against  the 
Latins.  A  portion  of  this  work  which  relates  to  the 
Processio  Spiritus  Sandi ,  was  subsequently  refuted  by 
J.  Veccus,  and  both  the  original  and  the  refutation 
are  printed  in  L.  Allatius’  Graecia  Orthodox,  ii. 
p.  287,  &c.  His  other  works  are  still  extant  in 
MS.  Andronicus  Camaterus  was  the  father  of 
Joannes  Ducas,  to  whom  Eustathius  dedicated  his 
commentary  on  Dionysius  Periegetes.  (Cave,  Hist. 
Lit.  i.  p.  675,  with  Wharton’s  Append,  p.  24 ; 
Fabric.  Bibl.  Graec.  xi.  p.  278.)  [L.  S.] 

CAMATE'RUS,  JOANNES  ('Iwdvvys  Kaya- 
ttj p6s),  patriarch  of  Constantinople  from  a.  d.  1 198 
to  1204.  We  have  four  iambic  lines  in  praise  of 
him,  which  were  written  by  Ephraemus,  and  are 
printed  in  Leo  Allatius,  De  Consensu ,  &c.  (i.  p. 
724.)  Nicolaus  Comnenus  (Praenot.  Mystag.  p. 
251)  mentions  an  oration  of  his  on  homicide,  and 
another,  on  the  marriage  of  Consobrini,  is  printed 
in  Freher’s  Jus  Graecum  (iv.  p.  285).  An  epistle 
of  J.  Camaterus  addressed  to  Innocent  III.  is 
printed  in  a  Latin  translation  among  the  letters  of 
Innocent,  with  the  reply  of  the  latter.  In  this 
letter  Camaterus  expresses  his  wonder  at  the  Ro¬ 
man  church  assuming  the  title  of  the  universal 
church.  Among  the  other  works  of  his  which  are 
still  extant  in  MS.  there  is  an  iambic  poem  in¬ 
scribed  to  the  emperor  Manuel  Comnenus,  and  en¬ 
titled  ircpl  faSiciKov  kjjkKov  ual  r aiv  aAAcov  airdvruiv 
rd>v  H  ovpavcp.  (Cave,  Hist.  Lit.  i.  p.  693  ;  Fabric. 
Bibl.  Graec.  iv.  p.  154,  &c.,  xi.  p.  279,  &c.)  [L.S.] 
CAMBAULES  (Kay8av\ rjs),  the  leader  of  a 
horde  of  Gauls  before  they  invaded  Greece  in  b.  c. 
279.  The  barbarians  were  at  first  few  in  number, 
but  when  they  reached  Thrace  their  forces  had 
increased  to  such  an  extent,  that  they  were  divided 
into  three  great  armies,  which  were  placed  under 
Cerethrius,  Brennus,  and  Bolgius  ;  and  Cambaules 
is  no  longer  heard  of.  (Paus.  x.  19.  §  4.)  [L.  S.] 
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CAMBY'LUS  (Kap§v\os),  commander  of  the 
Cretans  engaged  in  the  service  of  Antiochus  III. 
in  b.  c.  214.  He  and  his  men  were  entrusted  with 
the  protection  of  a  fort  near  the  acropolis  of  Sardis 
during  the  war  against  Achaeus,  the  son  of  Andro- 
machus.  He  allowed  himself  to  be  drawn  into  a 
treacherous  plan  for  delivering  up  Achaeus  to  An¬ 
tiochus,  by  Bolis,  who  received  a  large  sum  of 
money  from  Sosibius,  the  agent  of  Ptolemy,  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  Achaeus  to  escape.  But  the 
money  was  divided  between  Bolis  and  Cambylus, 
and  instead  of  setting  Achaeus  free,  they  commu¬ 
nicated  the  plan  to  Antiochus,  who  again  rewarded 
them  richly  for  delivering  Achaeus  up  to  him. 
(Polyb.  viii.  17-23;  comp.  Achaeus.)  [L.  S.] 

CAMBY'SES  (KaySvays).  1.  The  father  of 
Cyrus  the  Great,  according  to  Herodotus  and  Xe¬ 
nophon,  the  former  of  wrhom  tells  us  (i.  107),  that 
Astyages,  being  terrified  by  a  dream,  refrained 
from  marrying  his  daughter  Mandane  to  a  Mede, 
and  gave  her  to  Cambyses,  a  Persian  of  noble 
blood,  but  of  an  unambitious  temper.  (Comp.  Just, 
i.  4.)  The  father  of  Cambyses  is  also  called  ‘Cyrus’ 
by  Herodotus  (i.  111).  In  so  rhetorical  a  passage 
as  the  speech  of  Xerxes  (Herod,  vii.  11)  we  must 
not  look  for  exact  accuracy  in  the  genealogy.  Xe¬ 
nophon  (Cyrop.  i.  2)  calls  Cambyses  the  king  of 
Persia,  and  he  afterwards  speaks  of  him  (Cyrop. 
viii.  5)  as  still  reigning  after  the  capture  of  Baby¬ 
lon,  b.  c.  538.  But  we  cannot  of  course  rest  much 
on  the  statements  in  a  romance.  The  account  of 
Ctesias  differs  from  the  above.  [Astyages.] 

2.  A  son  of  Cyrus  the  Great,  by  Amytis  accord¬ 
ing  to  Ctesias,  by  Cassandane  according  to  Hero¬ 
dotus,  who  sets  aside  as  a  fiction  the  Egyptian 
story  of  his  having  had  Nitetis,  the  daughter  of 
Apries,  for  his  mother.  This  same  Nitetis  appears 
in  another  version  of  the  tale,  which  is  not  very 
consistent  with  chronology,  as  the  concubine  of 
Cambyses  ;  and  it  is  said  that  the  detection  of  the 
fraud  of  Amasis  in  substituting  her  for  his  own 
daughter,  whom  Cambyses  had  demanded  for  his 
seraglio,  was  the  cause  of  the  invasion  of  Egypt  by 
the  latter  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  reign,  b.  c.  525. 
There  is,  however,  no  occasion  to  look  for  any 
other  motive  than  the  same  ambition  vffiich  would 
have  led  Cyrus  to  the  enterprise,  had  his  life  been 
spared,  besides  that  Egypt,  having  been  conquered 
by  Nebuchadnezzar,  seems  to  have  formed  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  Babylonian  empire.  (See  Jerem.  xliii. 
xlvi. ;  Ezek.  xxix. — xxxii. ;  Newton,  On  the  Pro¬ 
phecies ,  vol.  i.  p.  357,  &c.;  comp.  Herod,  i.  77.)  In 
his  invasion  of  the  country,  Cambyses  is  said  by 
Herodotus  to  have  been  aided  by  Phanes,  a  Greek 
of  Halicarnassus,  who  had  fled  from  the  service  of 
Amasis  ;  and,  by  his  advice,  the  Persian  king  ob¬ 
tained  the  assistance  of  an  Arabian  chieftain,  and 
thus  secured  a  safe  passage  through  the  desert,  and 
a  supply  of  water  for  his  army.  Before  the  in¬ 
vading  force  reached  Egypt,  Amasis  died  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son,  who  is  called  Psammenitus 
by  Herodotus,  and  Amyrtaeus  by  Ctesias.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Ctesias,  the  conquest  of  Egypt  was  i 
mainly  effected  through  the  treachery  of  Comba- 
pheus,  one  of  the  favourite  eunuchs  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  king,  who  put  Cambyses  in  possession  of  the 
passes  on  condition  of  being  made  viceroy  of  the  ■ 
country.  But  Herodotus  makes  no  mention  either 
of  this  intrigue,  or  of  the  singular  stratagem  by  | 
which  Polyaenus  says  (vii.  9),  that  Pelusium  was  l 
taken  almost  without  resistance.  He  tells  us, 
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1  however,  that  a  single  battle,  in  which  the  Persians 
:  were  victorious,  decided  the  fate  of  Egypt ;  and, 
though  some  of  the  conquered  held  out  for  a  while 
ii  in  Memphis,  they  were  finally  obliged  to  capitu¬ 
late,  and  the  whole  nation  submitted  to  Cambyses. 
He  received  also  the  voluntary  submission  of  the 
Greek  cities,  Cyrene  and  Barca  [see  p.  477,  b.], 

I  and  of  the  neighbouring  Libyan  tribes,  and  pro- 
j  jected  fresh  expeditions  against  the  Aethiopians, 

I  who  were  called  the  “  long-lived,”  and  also  against 
!  Carthage  and  the  Ammonians.  Having  set  out  on 
his  march  to  Aethiopia,  he  was  compelled  by  want 
of  provisions  to  return ;  the  army  which  he  sent 
against  the  Ammonians  perished  in  the  sands ;  and 
the  attack  on  Carthage  fell  to  the  ground  in  conse- 
I  quence  of  the  refusal  of  the  Phoenicians  to  act 
|  against  their  colony.  Yet  their  very  refusal  serves 
i  to  shew  what  is  indeed  of  itself  sufficiently  obvious, 

1  how  important  the  expedition  would  have  been  in 
:  a  commercial  point  of  view,  while  that  against  the 
i  Ammonians,  had  it  succeeded,  would  probably 
have  opened  to  the  Persians  the  caravan-trade  of 
the  desert.  (Herod,  ii.  1,  iii.  1-26  ;  Ctes.  Pers.  9 ; 

1  Just.  i.  9;  comp.  Heeren’s  African  Nations,  vol.  i. 
ch.  6.) 

Cambyses  appears  to  have  ruled  Egypt  with  a 
:  stem  and  strong  hand;  and  to  him  perhaps  we 
I  may  best  refer  the  prediction  of  Isaiah :  “  The 
|  Egyptians  will  I  give  over  into  the  hand  of  a  cruel 
[  lord”  (Is.  xix.  4  ;  see  Vitringa,  ad  loc.);  and  it  is 
:  possible  that  his  tyranny  to  the  conquered,  together 
with  the  insults  offered  by  him  to  their  national 
religion,  may  have  caused  some  exaggeration  in 
the  accounts  of  his  madness,  which,  in  fact,  the 
!  Egyptians  ascribed  to  his  impiety.  But,  allowing 
for  some  over- statement,  it  does  appear  that  he  had 
;  been  subject  from  his  birth  to  epileptic  fits  (Herod. 

iii.  33) ;  and,  in  addition  to  the  physical  tendency 
i  to  insanity  thus  created,  the  habits  of  despotism 
would  seem  to  have  fostered  in  him  a  capricious 
self-will  and  a  violence  of  temper  bordering  upon 
i  frenzy.  He  had  long  set  the  laws  of  Persia  at 
;  defiance  by  marrying  his  sisters,  one  of  whom  he 
:  is  said  to  have  murdered  in  a  fit  of  passion  because 
she  lamented  her  brother  Smerdis,  whom  he  had 
f  caused  to  be  slain.  Of  the  death  of  this  prince, 
and  of  the  events  that  followed  upon  it,  different 
accounts  are  given  by  Herodotus  and  Ctesias.  The 
former  relates  that  Cambyses,  alarmed  by  a  dream 
which  seemed  to  portend  his  brother’s  greatness, 
sent  a  confidential  minister  named  Prexaspes  to 
Susa  with  orders  to  put  him  to  death.  Afterwards, 
a  Magian,  who  bore  the  same  name  as  the  deceased 
prince  and  greatly  resembled  him  in  appearance, 
took  advantage  of  these  circumstances  to  personate 
him  and  set  up  a  claim  to  the  throne  [Smerdis], 
and  Cambyses,  while  marching  through  Syria 
against  this  pretender,  died  at  a  place  named  Ecba- 
tana  of  an  accidental  wound  in  the  thigh,  b.  c.  521. 

1  According  to  Ctesias,  the  name  of  the  king’s  mur¬ 
dered  brother  was  Tanyoxarces,  and  a  Magian 
named  Sphendadates  accused  him  to  the  king  of  an 
intention  to  revolt.  After  his  death  by  poison, 
Cambyses,  to  conceal  it  from  his  mother  Amytis, 
made  Sphendadates  personate  him.  The  fraud 
succeeded  at  first,  from  the  wonderful  likeness  be¬ 
tween  the  Magian  and  the  murdered  prince ;  at 
length,  however,  Amytis  discovered  it,  and  died  of 
poison,  which  she  had  voluntarily  taken,  imprecat¬ 
ing  curses  on  Cambyses.  The  king  died  at  Babylon 
of  an  accidental  wound  in  the  thigh,  and  Sphenda-  | 
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dates  continued  to  support  the  character  of  Tany¬ 
oxarces,  and  maintained  himself  for  some  time  on 
the  throne.  (Herod,  iii.  27-38,  61-66;  Ctes.  Pers. 
10-12;  Diod.  Exc.  de  Virt.  et  Vit.  p.  556,  ed. 
Wess. ;  Strab.  x.  p.  473,  xvii.  pp.  805,  816  ;  Just, 
i.  9.)  Herodotus  says  (iii.  89),  that  the  Persians 
always  spoke  of  Cambyses  by  the  name  of  Seairorris, 
in  remembrance  of  his  tyranny.  [E.  E.] 

CAMEIRUS  (Kctyteipos),  a  son  of  Cercaphus 
and  Cydippe,  and  a  grandson  of  Helios.  The  town 
of  Cameiros,  in  Rhodes,  is  said  to  have  derived  its 
name  from  him.  (Diod.  v.  57;  Pind.  01.  vii.  135, 
with  the  Schoh;  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  315.)  [L.  S.] 
CAME'LIUS,  one  of  the  physicians  of  Augus¬ 
tus,  who  appears  to  have  lived  after  Artorius,  and 
to  have  been  succeeded  by  Antonius  Musa.  Pliny 
in  rather  an  obscure  passage  ( H .  N.  xix.  38),  tells 
us,  that  he  would  not  allow  the  emperor  to  eat 
lettuce  in  one  of  his  illnesses,  from  the  use  of  which 
plant  afterwards,  at  the  recommendation  of  Anto¬ 
nius  Musa,  he  derived  much  benefit.  [W.  A.  G.] 
CAME'NAE,  not  Camoenae,  were  Roman  divi¬ 
nities  whose  name  is  connected  with  carmen  (an 
oracle  or  prophecy),  whence  we  also  find  the  forms 
Casmenae ,  Carmenae ,  and  Carmentis.  The  Came- 
nae  were  accordingly  prophetic  nymphs,  and  they 
belonged  to  the  religion  of  ancient  Italy,  although 
later  traditions  represent  them  as  having  been  in¬ 
troduced  into  Italy  from  Arcadia.  Two  of  the 
Camenae  were  Antevorta  and  Postvorta.  [Ante- 
vorta.]  The  third  was  Carmenta  or  Carmentis, 
a  prophetic  and  healing  divinity,  who  had  a  temple 
at  the  foot  of  the  Capitoline  hill,  and  altars  near 
the  porta  Carmentalis.  Respecting  the  festival 
celebrated  in  her  honour,  see  Diet,  of  Ant.  s.  v. 
Carmentalia.  The  traditions  which  assigned  a 
Greek  origin  to  her  worship  at  Rome,  state  that 
her  original  name  was  Nicostrate,  and  that  she 
was  called  Carmentis  from  her  prophetic  powers. 
(Serv.  ad  Aen.  viii.  51,  336;  Dionys.  i.  15,  32.) 
According  to  these  traditions  she  was  the  mother 
of  Evander,  the  Arcadian,  by  Hermes,  and  after 
having  endeavoured  to  persuade  her  son  to  kill 
Hermes,  she  fled  with  him  to  Italy,  where  she 
gave  oracles  to  the  people  and  to  Heracles.  She 
was  put  to  death  by  her  son  at  the  age  of  110 
years,  and  then  obtained  divine  honours.  (Dionys. 
i.  31,  &c.)  Hyginus  (Fab.  277)  further  relates, 
that  she  changed  the  fifteen  characters  of  the  Greek 
alphabet,  which  Evander  introduced  into  Latium, 
into  Roman  ones.  The  fourth  and  most  celebrated 
Camena  was  Aegeria  or  Egeria.  [Aegeria.]  It 
must  be  remarked  here,  that  the  Roman  poets, 
even  as  early  as  the  time  of  Livius  Andronicus, 
apply  the  name  of  Camenae  to  the  Muses.  (Hartung, 
Die  Reliq.  d.  Rom.  ii.  p.  198,  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

CAMENIA'TA,  JOANNES  (Tcodwyjs  Ka^e- 
uidra),  cubuclesius,  or  bearer  of  the  crosier,  to  the 
archbishop  of  Thessalonica,  was  an  eye-witness  of 
the  capture  of  that  town  by  the  Arabs  in  A.  d.  904 
a.  h.  189.  Leo,  a  Syrian  renegade,  who  held  a 
command  under  the  Arabs,  made  a  descent  in  that 
year  near  Thessalonica,  with  a  fleet  of  fifty-four 
ships  chiefly  manned  with  negro  slaves,  surprised, 
took,  and  plundered  the  town,  then  the  second  in  the 
Greek  empire,  and  sailed  off  with  a  great  number 
of  captives.  Among  these  were  Cameniata  and 
several  of  his  family,  who  would  have  been  put  to 
death  by  the  Arabs,  had  not  Cameniata  saved  his 
and  their  lives  by  shewing  the  victors  a  spot  where 
the  inhabitants  had  buried  part  of  their  riches. 
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The  Arabs,  however,  did  not  restore  him  to  liberty, 
but  carried  him  to  Tarsus  in  Cilicia  for  the  purpose 
of  exchanging  him  for  Arab  prisoners  who  had 
been  taken  by  the  Greeks.  At  Tarsus,  Cameniata 
wrote  a  description  of  the  capture  of  Thessalonica, 
entitled  T aavvov  K\epiKov  Kal  kovSovkAzkt'iov  rod 
Kag.evLa.rov  els  rqv  aAo unv  rrjs  <deaaahoviKT)s , 
which  is  commonly  called  by  its  Latin  title  “  De 
Excidio  Thessalonicensi.”  It  is  divided  into  se¬ 
venty-nine  chapters,  and  is  as  important  for  the 
plunder  of  Thessalonica  by  the  Arabs  as  the  work 
of  Joannes  Anagnosta  for  the  sack  of  the  same  town 
by  the  Turks  in  1430.  The  Greek  text  of  this 
elegant  work  was  first  published,  with  a  Latin 
translation,  by  Leo  Allatius  in  his  Sgu/zucra,  1653- 
1658,  where  it  is  divided  into  forty-five  sections. 
The  second  edition  is  by  Combefisius,  who  pub¬ 
lished  it  with  an  improved  Latin  translation  in  his 
“  Historiae  Byzantinae  Scriptores  post  Theopha- 
nem,”  Paris,  1 685,  fob,  which  forms  part  of  the 
Parisian  “  Corpus  Script.  Hist.  Byzant.”  Combe¬ 
fisius  divided  it  into  seventy-nine  chapters.  The 
third  and  last  edition,  in  the  Bonn  Collection,  was 
published  by  Em.  Bekker  together  with  Theophanes 
(continuatus),  Symon  Magister,  and  Georgius  Mo- 
nachus,  Bonn,  1838,  8vo.  (Fabric.  Bibl.  Graec.  vii. 
p.  683  ;  Hanckius,  De  Script.  Hist.  Byzant.  p.  403, 
&c. ;  the  c,A\a><m  of  Ioannes  Cameniata.)  [W.P.] 

CAMERI'NUS,  the  name  of  an  old  patrician 
family  of  the  Sulpicia  gens,  which  probably  derived 
its  name  from  the  ancient  town  of  Cameria  or  Ca- 
merium,  in  Latium.  The  Camerini  frequently  held 
the  highest  offices  in  the  state  in  the  early  times  of 
the  republic ;  but  after  b.  c.  345,  when  Ser.  Sulpi- 
cius  Camerinus  Rufus  was  consul,  we  do  not  hear 
of  them  again  for  upwards  of  400  years,  till  Q. 
Sulpicius  Camerinus  obtained  the  consulship  in 
a.  d.  9.  The  family  was  reckoned  one  of  the 
noblest  in  Rome  in  the  early  times  of  the  empire. 
(Juv.  vii.  90,  viii.  38.) 

1.  Ser.  Sulpicius  P.  f.  Camerinus  Cornutus, 
consul  b.  c.  500  with  M\  Tullius  Longus  in  the 
tenth  year  of  the  republic.  Livy  says,  that  no¬ 
thing  memorable  took  place  in  that  year,  but 
Dionysius  speaks  of  a  formidable  conspiracy  to  re¬ 
store  the  Tarquins  which  was  detected  and  crushed 
by  Camerinus.  After  the  death  of  his  colleague, 
Camerinus  held  the  consulship  alone.  Dionysius 
puts  a  speech  into  the  mouth  of  Camerinus  respect¬ 
ing  a  renewal  of  the  league  with  the  Latins  inB.  c. 
496.  (Liv.  ii.  19;  Dionys.  v.  52,  55,  57,  vi.  20 ; 
Cic.  Brut.  16;  Zonar.  vii.  13.) 

2.  Q.  Sulpicius  Camerinus  Cornutus,  consul 
B.  c.  490  with  Sp.  Larcius  Flavus.  He  was  after¬ 
wards  one  of  the  embassy  sent  to  intercede  with 
Coriolanus  when  the  latter  was  advancing  against 
Rome.  (Dionys.  vii.  68,  viii.  22.) 

3.  Ser.  Sulpicius  Ser.  f.  Ser.  n.  Camerinus 
Cornutus,  consul  b.  c.  461,  when  the  lex  Teren- 
tillia  was  brought  forward  a  second  time  for  a  re¬ 
form  in  the  laws.  (Liv.  iii.  10;  Dionys.  x.  1  ; 
Diod.  xi.  84;  Plin.  H.  N.  ii.  57.)  This  law, 
however,  was  successfully  resisted  by  the  patri¬ 
cians  ;  but  when  in  B.  c.  454  it  Avas  resolved  to 
send  three  ambassadors  into  Greece  to  collect  in¬ 
formation  respecting  the  huvs  of  the  Greek  states, 
Ser.  Camerinus  was  one  of  their  number,  according 
to  Dionysius  (x.  52),  though  Livy  calls  him  (iii. 
31)  Publius.  The  ambassadors  remained  three 
years  in  Greece,  and  on  their  return  Ser.  Camerinus 
was  appointed  a  member  of  the  decemvirate  in  b.  c. 
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451.  (Liv.  iii.  33;  Dionys.  x.  56.)  In  b.  c.  446 
he  commanded  the  cavalry  under  the  consuls  T. 
Quinctius  Capitolinus  and  Agrippa  Furius  Medul- 
linus  in  the  great  battle  against  the  Yolsi  and 
Aequi  fought  in  that  year.  (Liv.  iii.  70.) 

4.  P.  Sulpicius  Camerinus.  (Liv.  iii.  31.) 
See  No.  3. 

5.  Q.  Sulpicius  Ser.  f.  Ser.  n.  Camerinus 
Cornutus,  son  or  grandson  of  No.  3,  consular 
tribune  in  B.  c.  402  and  again  in  398.  (Liv.  v.  8, 
14;  Diod.  xi\T.  38,  82.) 

6.  Ser.  Sulpicius  Q.  f.  Ser.  n.  Camerinus, 
son  of  No.  5,  consul  b.  c.  393,  and  military  tribune 
in  391,  in  the  latter  of  which  years  he  conducted 
the  Avar  against  the  Salpinates,  and  carried  off  a 
great  quantity  of  booty  from  their  territory.  (Liv. 
v.  29,  32 ;  Diod.  xiv.  99,  107.)  He  Avas  one  of 
the  three  interreges  in  b.  c.  387.  (Liv.  vi.  5.) 

7.  C.  Sulpicius  Camerinus,  consular  tribune 
in  B.c.  382,  and  censor  in  380  with  Sp.  Postumius 
Regillensis  Albinus.  But  no  census  Avas  taken  in 
this  year,  as  Camerinus  resigned  his  office  on  the 
death  of  his  colleague.  (Liv.  vi.  22  ;  Diod.  xv.  41; 
Liv.  vi.  27.) 

8.  Ser.  Sulpicius  Camerinus  Rufus,  consul 
b.  c.  345.  (Liv.  vii.  28  ;  Diod.  x\Ti.  66.) 

9.  Q.  Sulpicius  Q.  f.  Q.  n.  Camerinus,  Avas 
consul  in  a.  d.  9,  the  birth-year  of  the  emperor 
Vespasian.  (Suet.  Vesp.  3 ;  Plin.  H.  N.  vii.  48. 
s.  49.) 

10.  Sulpicius  Camerinus,  was  proconsul  of 
Africa  together  with  Pomponius  Silvanus,  and  on 
their  return  to  Rome  in  A.  d.  59,  they  Avere  both  ac¬ 
cused  on  account  of  their  extortions  in  their  province, 
but  were  acquitted  by  the  emperor  Nero.  (Tac.  Ann. 
xiii.  52.)  Soon  afterwards,  hoAvever,  Nero  put 
Camerinus  and  his  son  to  death,  according  to  Dion 
Cassius  (lxiii.  18),  for  no  other  reason  but  because 
they  ventured  to  make  use  of  the  surname  Pythicus, 
which  was  hereditary  in  their  family,  and  which 
Nero  claimed  as  an  exclusive  prerogative  for  him¬ 
self.  It  appears  from  Pliny  (Dp.  v.  3),  that  they 
were  accused  by  M.  Regulus. 

CAMERI'NUS,  a  Roman  poet,  contemporary 
Avith  Ovid,  who  sang  of  the  capture  of  Troy  by  I 
Hercules.  No  portion  of  this  lay  has  been  pre¬ 
served,  nor  do  we  find  any  allusion  to  the  Avork  or 
its  author  except  in  a  single  line  of  the  Epistles  I 
from  Pontus.  The  supposition,  that  the  Excidium 
Trojae  mentioned  by  Apuleius  (de  Orthograph. 
§16)  is  the  production  in  question,  seems  to  rest  I 
on  no  evidence  Avhatever.  (Ov.  Ep.  ex.  Pont.  iv. 

16.  20.)  [\V.  R.] 

CAMERI'NUS,  SCRIBONIA'NUS,  the  as¬ 
sumed  name  of  a  runaway  slave,  Avhose  real  name  1 1 
Avas  afterwards  found  out  to  be  Geta.  He  made  i 
his  appearance  in  the  reign  of  Vitellius,  and  his  j 
object  seems  to  have  been  to  upset  the  government 
of  Vitellius.  He  pretended  to  have  been  obliged  i 
to  quit  Rome  in  the  time  of  Nero,  and  to  have 
ever  since  lived  concealed  in  Histria,  because  he  i 
belonged  to  the  family  of  the  Crassi,  avIio  had  large  j  J 
possessions  there.  He  succeeded  in  assembling  i  j 
around  him  the  populace,  and  even  some  soldiers,  1 1 
Avho  Avere  misled  by  him  or  wished  for  a  revolu- 1 1 
tion.  The  pretender,  however,  was  seized  and  i 
brought  before  Vitellius  ;  and  Avhen  his  real  origin  j  I 
Avas  discovered,  he  Avas  executed  as  a  common  i| 
slave.  (Tac.  Hist.  ii.  72.)  [L.  S.j 

GAMERS,  the  name  of  tAvo  mythical  personages 
in  Virgil.  (Aen.  x.  562,  xii.  224,  Ac.)  [L.  S.] 
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CAMILLA,  a  daughter  of  king  Metabus  of  the 
Volscian  town  of  Privernum.  When  her  father, 
expelled  by  his  subjects,  came  in  his  flight  to  the 
river  Amasenus,  he  tied  his  infant  daughter,  whom 
he  had  previously  devoted  to  the  service  of  Diana, 
to  a  spear,  and  hurled  it  across  the  river.  He 
himself  then  swam  after  it,  and  on  reaching  the  op- 
i  posite  bank  he  found  his  child  uninjured.  He 
:  took  her  with  him,  and  had  her  suckled  by  a 
I  mare.  He  brought  her  up  in  pure  maidenhood, 
and  she  became  one  of  the  swift-footed  servants  of 
Diana,  accustomed  to  the  chase  and  to  war.  In 
the  war  between  Aeneas  and  Turnus  she  assisted 
the  former,  and  was  slain  by  Aruns.  Diana 
avenged  her  death  by  sending  Opis  to  kill  Aruns, 
i  and  to  rescue  the  body  of  Camilla.  (Virg.  Aen. 

|  vii.  803,  &c.,  xi.  432,  Ac.,  648,  &c. ;  Hygin.  Fab. 
252.)  Servius  (ad  Aen.  xi.  543  and  558)  remarks, 
that  she  was  called  Camilla  because  she  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  service  of  Diana,  since  all  youthful 
priestesses  were  called  Camillae  by  the  Etruscans, 
i  That  therS  were  such  Camillae  as  well  as  Camilli 
at  Rome  is  expressly  stated  by  Dionysius,  (ii.  21, 
&c. ;  Fest.  s.  v.  Camillus.  )  [L.  S.] 

CAMILLUS,  a  Gallic  chief.  [Brutus,  No.  17.] 

CAMILLUS,  the  name  of  a  patrician  family  of 
:  the  Furia  gens. 

1.  M.  Furius  Camillus,  was,  according  to 
!  Livy  (v.  1),  elected  consular  tribune  for  the  first 
i  time  in  B.  c.  403.  In  this  year  Livy  mentions 
eight  consular  tribunes,  a  number  which  does  not 
occur  any  where  else  ;  and  we  know  from  Plutarch 
(Cam.  2),  that  Camillus  was  invested  with  the  cen¬ 
sorship  before  he  had  held  any  other  office.  From 
these  circumstances  it  has  justly  been  inferred,  that 
the  censorship  of  Camillus  and  his  colleague  Postu- 
mius  must  be  assigned  to  the  year  b.  c.  403,  and 
that  Livy,  in  his  list  of  the  consular  tribunes  of 
that  year,  includes  the  two  censors.  (Comp.  Val. 
Max.  i.  9.§  1.)  Therefore,  what  is  commonly  called 
the  second,  third,  &c.,  consular  tribunate  of  Camillus, 

!  must  be  regarded  as  the  first,  second,  &c.  The 
■  first  belongs  to  b.  c.  401;  and  the  only  thing  that 
!  is  mentioned  of  him  during  this  year  is,  that  he 
marched  into  the  country  of  the  Faliscans,  and,  not 
meeting  any  enemy  in  the  open  field,  ravaged  the 
i  country.  His  second  consular  tribunate  falls  in  the 
year  b.  c.  398,  in  the  course  of  which  he  acquired 
great  booty  at  Capena ;  and  as  the  consular  tribunes 
were  obliged  by  a  decree  of  the  senate  to  lay  down 
their  office  before  the  end  of  the  year,  Q.  Servilius 
Fidenas  and  Camillus  were  successively  appointed 
interreges. 

In  b.  c.  396,  when  the  Veientines,  Faliscans, 
and  Fiaenates  again  revolted,  Camillus  was  made 
dictator  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  war 
against  them,  and  he  appointed  P.  Cornelius  Scipio 
his  magister  equitum.  After  defeating  the  Falis¬ 
cans  and  Fidenates,  and  taking  their  camp,  he 
marched  against  Veii,  and  succeeded  in  reducing 
the  town,  in  the  tenth  year  of  the  war.  Here  he 
acquired  immense  booty,  and  had  the  statue  of 
Juno  Regina  removed  to  Rome,  where  it  was  set 
up  in  a  special  temple  on  the  Aventine,  which  was 
consecrated  in  b.  c.  391,  the  year  in  which  he  cele¬ 
brated  the  great  games  he  had  vowed.  On  his 
return  from  Veii,  he  entered  Rome  in  triumph, 
riding  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  white  horses.  In 
B-  c.  394  he  was  elected  consular  tribune  for  the 
third  time,  and  reduced  the  Faliscans.  The  story 
of  the  schoolmaster  who  attempted  to  betray  the 
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town  of  Falerii  to  Camillus,  belongs  to  this  cam¬ 
paign.  Camillus  had  him  chained  and  sent  back 
to  his  fellow-citizens,  who  were  so  much  affected 
by  the  justice  of  the  Roman  general,  that  they  sur¬ 
rendered  to  the  Romans.  (Liv.  v.  27;  comp.  Val. 
Max.  vi.  5.  §  1,  who  calls  Camillus  consul  on  this 
occasion,  although,  according  to  the  express  testi¬ 
mony  of  Plutarch,  he  was  never  invested  with  the 
consulship.) 

In  b.  c.  391,  Camillus  was  chosen  interrex  to 
take  the  auspices,  as  the  other  magistrates  were 
attacked  by  an  epidemic  then  raging  at  Rome,  by 
which  he  also  lost  a  son.  In  this  year  he  was  ac¬ 
cused  by  the  tribune  of  the  plebs,  L.  Appuleius, 
with  having  made  an  unfair  distribution  of  the  booty 
of  V eii ;  and,  seeing  that  his  condemnation  was 
unavoidable,  he  went  into  exile,  praying  to  the 
gods  that,  if  he  was  wronged,  his  ungrateful  coun¬ 
try  might  soon  be  in  a  condition  to  stand  in  need 
of  him.  During  his  absence  he  was  condemned  to 
pay  a  fine  of  15,000  heavy  asses.  The  time  for 
which  he  had  prayed  soon  came ;  for  the  Gauls 
advanced  through  Etruria  towards  Rome,  and  the 
city,  with  the  exception  of  the  capitol,  was  taken 
by  the  barbarians,  and  reduced  to  ashes.  In  this 
distress,  Camillus,  who  was  living  in  exile  at  Ar- 
dea,  was  recalled  by  a  lex  curiata,  and  while  yet 
absent  was  appointed  dictator  a  second  time,  b.  c. 
390.  He  made  L.  Valerius  Potitus  his  magister 
equitum,  assembled  the  scattered  Roman  forces, 
consisting  partly  of  fugitives  and  partly  of  those 
who  had  survived  the  day  on  the  Allia,  and  march¬ 
ed  towards  Rome.  Here  he  took  the  Gauls  by 
surprise,  and  defeated  them  completely.  He  then 
entered  the  city  in  triumph,  saluted  by  his  fellow- 
citizens  as  alter  Romulus,  pater  patriae,  and  con- 
ditor  alter  urbis.  His  first  care  was  to  have  the 
temples  restored,  and  then  to  rebuild  the  city.  The 
people,  who  were  at  first  inclined  to  quit  their  de¬ 
stroyed  homes  and  emigrate  to  Veii,  were  prevailed 
upon  to  give  up  this  plan,  and  then  Camillus  laid 
down  his  dictatorship. 

In  b.  c.  389  Camillus  was  made  interrex  a  se¬ 
cond  time  for  the  purpose  of  electing  the  consular 
tribunes ;  and,  as  in  the  same  year  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  tribes  rose  against  Rome,  hoping  to  conquer 
the  weakened  city  without  any  difficulty,  Camillus 
was  again  appointed  dictator,  and  he  made  C.  Ser- 
viiius  Ahala  his  magister  equitum.  He  first  de¬ 
feated  the  V olscians,  and  took  their  camp  ;  and  they 
were  now  compelled  to  submit  to  Rome  after  a 
contest  of  seventy  years.  The  Aequians  were  also 
conquered  near  Bola,  and  their  capital  was  taken 
in  the  first  attack.  Sutrium,  which  had  been  occu¬ 
pied  by  Etruscans,  fell  in  like  manner.  After  the 
conquest  of  these  three  nations,  Camillus  returned 
to  Rome  in  triumph. 

In  b.  c.  386  Camillus  was  elected  consular  tri¬ 
bune  for  the  fourth  time,  and,  after  having  declined 
the  dictatorship  which  was  offered  him,  he  defeated 
the  Antiates  and  Etruscans.  In  B.  c.  384  he  was 
consular  tribune  for  the  fifth,  and  in  381  for  the 
sixth  time.  In  the  latter  year  he  conquered  the 
revolted  Volscians  and  the  Praenestines.  During 
the  war  against  the  Volscians  L.  Furius  Medullinus 
was  appointed  as  his  colleague.  The  latter  disap¬ 
proved  of  the  eautious  slowness  of  Camillus,  and, 
without  his  consent,  he  led  his  troops  against  the 
enemy,  who  by  a  feigned  flight  drew  him  into  a 
perilous  situation  and  put  him  to  flight.  But  Ca¬ 
millus  now  appeared,  compelled  the  fugitives  to 
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stand,  led  them  back  to  battle,  and  gained  a  com-  j 
plete  victory.  Hereupon  Camillus  received  orders 
to  make  war  upon  the  Tusculans  for  having  assist¬ 
ed  the  Volscians  ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  former 
conduct  of  Medullinus,  Camillus  again  chose  him 
as  his  colleague,  to  afford  him  an  opportunity  of 
wiping  off  his  disgrace.  This  generosity  and  mo¬ 
deration  deserved  and  excited  general  admiration. 

In  b.  c.  368,  when  the  patricians  were  resolved 
to  make  a  last  effort  against  the  rogations  of  C. 
Licinius  Stolo,  the  senate  appointed  Camillus,  a 
faithful  supporter  of  the  patricians,  dictator  for  the 
fourth  time.  His  magister  equitum  was  L.  Aemi- 
lius  Mamercinus.  But  Camillus,  who  probably 
saw  that  it  was  hopeless  to  resist  any  further  the 
demands  of  the  plebeians,  resigned  the  office  soon 
after,  and  P.  Manlius  was  appointed  in  his  stead. 
In  the  following  year,  b.  c.  367,  when  a  fresh  war 
with  the  Gauls  broke  out,  Camillus,  who  was  now 
nearly  eighty  years  old,  was  called  to  the  dictator¬ 
ship  for  the  fifth  time.  His  magister  equitum  was 
T.  Quinctius  Pennus.  He  gained  a  great  victory, 
for  which  he  was  rewarded  with  a  triumph.  Two 
years  later,  b.  c.  365,  he  died  of  the  plague.  Ca¬ 
millus  is  the  great  hero  of  his  time,  and  stands 
forth  as  a  resolute  champion  of  his  own  order  until 
he  became  convinced  that  further  opposition  was  of 
no  avail.  His  history,  as  related  in  Plutarch  and 
Livy,  is  not  without  a  considerable  admixture  of 
legendary  and  traditional  fable,  and  requires  a 
careful  critical  sifting.  (Plut.  Life  of  Camillus ; 
Liv.  v.  10,  12,  14,  17,  19,  &c.,  31,  32,  46,  49-55, 
vi.  1-4,  6,  &c.,  18,  &c.,  22,  &c.,  38,  42,  vii.  1  ; 
Diod.  xiv.  93;  Eutrop.  i.  20  •  Val.  Max.  iv.  1.  §  2; 
Gellius,  xvii.  21;  Cic.  pro  Dom.  32,  de  Re  Publ.  i. 
3,  Tuscul.  i.  37,  Fragm.  p.  462  ;  Ascon.  pro  Scaur. 
p.  30,  ed.  Orelli.) 

2.  Sp.  Furius  Camillus,  a  son  of  No.  1. 
When  the  praetorship  was  instituted  in  B.  c.  367, 
Camillus  was  one  of  the  two  who  were  first  in¬ 
vested  with  it.  (Liv.  vii.  1;  Suid.  s.  v.  IT pairoop.) 

3.  L.  Furius  M.  f.  Camillus,  a  son  of  No.  1. 
In  b.  c.  350,  when  one  of  the  consuls  was  ill,  and 
the  other,  Popillius  Laenas,  returned  from  the  Gal¬ 
lic  war  with  a  severe  wound,  L.  Furius  Camillus 
was  appointed  dictator  to  hold  the  comitia,  and  P. 
Cornelius  Scipio  became  his  magister  equitum. 
Camillus,  who  was  as  much  a  patrician  in  his  feel¬ 
ings  and  sentiments  as  his  father,  did  not  accept 
the  names  of  any  plebeians  who  offered  themselves 
as  candidates  for  the  consulship,  and  thus  caused 
the  consulship  to  be  given  to  patricians  only.  The 
senate,  delighted  with  this,  exerted  all  its  influence 
in  raising  him  to  the  consulship  in  B.  c.  349.  He 
then  nominated  Appius  Claudius  Crassus  as  his 
colleague,  who  however  died  during  the  prepara¬ 
tions  for  the  Gallic  war.  Camillus,  who  now  re¬ 
mained  sole  consul,  caused  the  command  against 
the  Gauls  to  be  given  to  himself  extra  sortem . 
Two  legions  were  left  behind  for  the  protection  of 
the  city,  and  eight  others  were  divided  between 
him  and  the  praetor  L.  Pinarius,  whom  he  sent 
to  protect  the  coast  against  some  Greek  pirates, 
who  in  that  year  infested  the  coast  of  Latium. 
Camillus  routed  the  Gauls  in  the  Pomptine  dis¬ 
trict,  and  compelled  them  to  seek  refuge  in  Apu¬ 
lia.  This  battle  against  the  Gauls  is  famous  in 
Roman  story  for  the  single  combat  of  M.  Vale¬ 
rius  Corvus  with  a  bold  and  presumptuous  Gaul. 
After  the  battle,  Camillus  honoured  the  gallantry 
of  Valerius  with  a  present  of  ten  oxen  ai?d  a  golden 
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!  crown.  Camillus  then  joined  the  praetor  Pinarius 
on  the  coast ;  but  nothing  of  any  importance  was 
accomplished  against  the  Greeks,  who  soon  after 
disappeared.  (Liv.  vii.  24-26  ;  Cic.  De  Served.  12  ; 
Gell.  ix.  11.) 

4.  L.  Furius  Sp.  f.  M.  n.  Camillus,  son  of  No. 
2,  consul  in  b.  c.  338,  together  with  C.  Maenius. 
He  fought  in  this  year  successfully  against  the  Ti- 
burtines,  and  took  their  town  Tibur.  The  two  con¬ 
suls  united  completed  the  subjugation  of  Latium ; 
they  were  rewarded  with  a  triumph,  and  eques¬ 
trian  statues,  then  a  rare  distinction,  were  erected 
to  them  in  the  forum.  Camillus  further  distin¬ 
guished  himself  by  advising  his  countrymen  to 
treat  the  Latins  with  mildness.  In  b.  c.  325  he 
was  elected  consul  a  second  time,  together  with 
D.  Junius  Brutus  Scaeva.  In  this  year  war  was 
declared  against  the  Vestinians,  and  Camillus  ob¬ 
tained  Samnium  for  his  province ;  but  while  he 
was  engaged  in  the  war,  he  was  attacked  by  a  se¬ 
vere  illness,  and  was  ordered  to  nominate  L.  Papirius 
Cursor  dictator  to  continue  the  war.  (Liv.  viii.  13, 
16,  &c.,  29;  Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiii.  5.) 

5.  M.  F urius  Camillus,  consul  in  a.  d.  8  (Fast. 
Cap.),  and  proconsul  of  Africa  in  the  reign  of  Tibe¬ 
rius,  defeated  in  a.  d.  17,  the  Numidian  Tacfarinas, 
together  with  a  great  number  of  Numidians  and 
Mauretanians.  It  is  expressly  stated,  that  after 
the  lapse  of  several  centuries,  he  was  the  first  who 
revived  the  military  fame  of  the  Furii  Camilli. 
The  senate,  with  the  consent  of  Tiberius,  honoured 
him  with  the  insignia  of  a  triumph,  a  distinction 
which  he  was  allowed  to  enjoy  with  impunity  on 
account  of  his  unassuming  character.  (Tac.  Ann. 
ii.  52,  iii.  20.) 

6.  M.  F  urius  Camillus,  sumamed  Scriboni- 
anus,  was  consul  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  A.  D. 
32,  together  with  Cn.  Domitius.  At  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  reign  of  Claudius  he  was  legate  of 
Dalmatia,  and  revolted  with  his  legions,  probably 
in  the  hope  of  raising  himself  to  the  throne.  But 
he  was  conquered  on  the  fifth  day  after  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  insurrection,  A.  d.  42,  sent  into  exile 
and  died  in  a.  d.  53,  either  of  an  illness,  or,  as 
was  commonly  reported,  by  poison.  (Tac.  Ann. 
vi.  1,  xii.  52,  Hist.  i.  89,  ii.  75 ;  Suet.  Claud.  13.) 

7.  Furius  Camillus,  likewise  surnamed  Scrp 

bonianus,  was  sent  into  exile  by  the  emperor 
Claudius,  together  with  his  mother  Junia,  A.  D.  53, 
for  having  consulted  the  Chaldaeans  about  the  time 
when  Claudius  was  to  die.  (Tac.  Ann.  xii.  52, 
Hist.  ii.  75.)  [L.  S.] 

C.  CAMILLUS,  a  Roman  jurist,  and  a  parti-  i 
cular  friend  of  Cicero,  who  had  a  high  opinion  of 
his  worldly  prudence  and  judgment,  and  often 
consulted  him  on  matters  of  business  and  law. 
At  Cicero’s  table  he  was  a  frequent  guest,  and  was 
remarkable  for  his  love  of  news,  and  extreme  per¬ 
sonal  neatness.  His  name  often  occurs  in  the  1 1 
letters  of  Cicero  [ad  Att.  v.  8,  vi.  1,  5,  xi.  16,  23,  j 
xiii.  6,  33,  ad  Fam.  ix.  20,  xiv.  5,  14),  from  one  1 1 
of  which  [ad  Fam.  v.  20)  it  appears,  that  Camillus ,  I 
was  consulted  by  Cicero  upon  a  matter  connected  ( I 
with  the  jus  praediatorium,  which  was  a  branch  of  I 
the  revenue  law  of  Rome,  and  was  so  difficult  and  I 
intricate  that  some  jurists  specially  devoted  them-:  I 
selves  to  its  study.  [Did.  of  Ant.  s.  v.  Praes.)[J .  1  .G.] .  | 

CAMI'SSARES,  a  Carian,  father  of  Datames,, 
was  high  in  favour  with  Artaxerxes  II.  (Mnemon),| 
by  whom  he  was  made  satrap  of  a  part  of  Ciliciaj 
bordering  on  Cappadocia.  He  fell  in  the  war  of 
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Artaxerxes  against  the  Cadusii,  b.  c.  385,  and  was 
succeeded  in  his  satrapy  by  his  son.  (Nep._Dab  1 ; 
comp.  Diod.  xv.  8,  10  ;  Plut.  Artax.  24.)  [E.  E.] 
CAMOENAE.  [Camenae.] 

CAMPA'NUS,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Tungri 
in  the  war  of  Civilis  against  the  Romans,  in  A.  d. 
71.  (Tac.  Hist.  iv.  66.)  [L.  S.] 

CAMPA'NUS,  a  Roman  jurist,  quoted  in  the 
Digest,  once  by  Valens  (Dig.  38,  tit.  1,  s.  47),  and 
once  by  Pomponius.  (Dig.  40,  tit.  5,  s.  34.  §  1.) 
As  both  Valens  and  Pomponius  lived  about  the 
time  of  Hadrian  and  Antoninus  Pius,  Campanus 
probably  flourished  about  the  commencement  of 
the  second  century.  Both  the  passages  quoted 
from  him  relate  to  jideicommissa. 

A  Cocceius  Campanus,  to  whom  was  addressed 
i  a  rescript  of  the  emperors  Severus  and  Antoninus 
(Dig.  36,  tit.  1,  s.  29),  must  have  been  of  later 
;  date,  though  he  is  confounded  with  the  jurist  by 
Bertrandus.  (Menag.  Amoen.  Jur.  c.  38 ;  Maian- 
sius,  ad  30  JCtos,  ii  p.  197.)  [J.  T.  G.] 

CAMPASPE,  called  Pancaste  ( JlayKaaTy ;) 
by  Aelian,  and  Pacate  (ncucarj?)  by  Lucian,  of  La- 
l  rissa,  the  favourite  concubine  of  Alexander,  and  the 
,  first  with  whom  he  is  said  to  have  had  intercourse. 
i  Apelles  being  commissioned  by  Alexander  to  paint 
:  Campaspe  naked,  fell  in  love  with  her,  whereupon 
:  Alexander  gave  her  to  him  as  a  present.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  some  she  was  the  model  of  Apelles’  cele- 
|  brated  picture  of  the  Venus  Anadyomene,  but 
according  to  others  Phryne  was  the  original  of  this 
painting.  (Aelian,  V.  H.  xii.  34 ;  Plin.  H.  N. 

‘  xxxv.  10.  s.  36.  §  12  ;  Lucian,  Imag.  7  ;  Athen. 
xiii.  p.  591  ;  comp.  Anadyomene.) 

CAMPE  (Ka/jLTrr)),  a  monster  which  was  ap¬ 
pointed  in  Tartarus  to  guard  the  Cyclops.  It  was 
i  killed  by  Zeus  when  he  wanted  the  assistance  of 
.  the  Cyclops  against  the  Titans.  (Apollod.  i.  2.  §  1.) 

[  Diodorus  (iii.  72)  mentions  a  monster  of  the  same 
i  name,  which  was  slain  by  Dionysus,  and  which- 
|  Nonnus  (. Dionys .  xviii.  237,  &c.)  identifies  with 
;  the  former.  [L.  S.] 

CAMU'RIUS,  a  common  soldier  of  the  tenth 
legion,  who  was  the  murderer  of  the  emperor  Galba 
according  to  most  authorities  consulted  by  Tacitus. 
{Hist.  i.  41.)  [L.  S.] 

CANA.  [Canus,  Q.  Gellius.] 

CANACE  (Kava/CTj),  a  daughter  of  Aeolus  and 
Enarete,  whence  she  is  called  Aeolis  (Callim.  Hymn, 
in  Cer.  100),  who  had  several  children  by  Poseidon. 
(Apollod.  i.  7.  §  3,  &c.)  She  entertained  an  un¬ 
natural  love  for  her  brother  Macareus,  and  on  this 
account  was  killed  by  her  own  father ;  but  accord¬ 
ing  to  others,  she  herself,  as  well  as  Macareus, 
put  an  end  to  her  life.  (Hygin.  Fab.  238,  242; 
Ov.  Her.  11.)  "  [L.  S.] 

CA'NACHUS  (K avaxos).  1.  A  Sicyonian  ar¬ 
tist,  about  whose  age  the  greatest  uncertainty  long 
prevailed,  as  one  work  of  his  is  mentioned  which 
must  have  been  executed  before  01.  75,  and  an¬ 
other  80  years  later,  which  seems  to  be,  and  indeed 
is,  impossible.  The  fact  is,  that  there  were  two 
artists  of  the  name  of  Canachus,  both  of  Sicyon, 
and  probably  grandfather  and  grandson.  This  was 
first  suggested  by  Schorn  ( Ueb.  d.  Stud.  d.  Griech. 
Kunstler ,  p.  199)  an<i  adopted  by  Thiersch  {Epoch. 
Anm.  pp.  38-44),  K.  O.  Muller,  and  Bockh.  The 
work  which  must  have  been  finished  b.  c.  480,  was 
a  colossal  statue  of  Apollo  Philesius  at  Miletus, 
thi3  statue  having  been  carried  to  Ecbatana  by 
Xerxes  after  his  defeat  in  Greece,  b.  c.  479.  Miil- 
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ler  ( Kunstblatt ,  1821,  N.  16)  thinks,  that  this  sta¬ 
tue  cannot  have  been  executed  before  B.  c.  494,  at 
which  time  Miletus  was  destroyed  and  burnt  by 
Dareius  ;  but  Thiersch  {l.  c.)  shews  that  the  colos¬ 
sus  might  very  well  have  escaped  the  general  ruin, 
and  therefore  needs  not  have  been  placed  there 
after  the  destruction  of  the  city.  Finding  that  all 
indications  point  to  the  interval  between  01.  60  and 
68  (b.  c.  540-508),  he  has  given  these  32  years  as 
the  time  during  which  Canachus  flourished.  Thus 
the  age  of  our  artist  coincides  with  that  of  Gallon, 
whose  contemporary  he  is  called  by  Pausanias  (vii. 
18.  §  6).  He  was  likewise  contemporary  with 
Ageladas,  who  flourished  about  01.  66  [Agela- 
das]  ;  for,  together  with  this  artist  and  with  his 
own  brother,  Aristocles,  he  executed  three  Muses, 
who  symbolically  represented  the  diatonic,  chro¬ 
matic,  and  enharmonic  styles  of  Greek  music.  Be¬ 
sides  these  works,  we  find  the  following  mentioned': 
Riding  (/ceA^Tifo^Tey)  boys  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiv.  8. 
s.  19);  a  statue  of  Aphrodite,  wrought  in  gold  and 
ivory  (Paus.  ii.  10.  §4);  one  of  Apollo  Ismenius 
at  Thebes,  made  of  cedar,  and  so  very  like  the 
Apollo  Philesius  of  Miletus,  which  was  of  metal,  that 
one  could  instantly  recognize  the  artist.  (Paus.  l.c ., 
ix.  10.  §  2.)  For  Cicero’s  judgment  of  Canachus’s 
performances,  see  Calamis. 

2.  A  Sicyonian  artist,  probably  the  grandson  of 
the  former,  from  whom  he  is  not  distinguished  by 
the  ancients.  He  and  Patrocles  cast  the  statues  of 
two  Spartans,  who  had  fought  in  the  battle  of  Ae- 
gospotamos,  B.  c.  405.  (Paus.  x.  9.  §  4.)  [W.  I.] 
CANA'NUS,  IOANNES  {’ludwys  KavavSs), 
lived  in  the  first  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and 
wrote  a  description  of  the  siege  of  Constantinople, 
by  Sultan  Murad  II.  in  a.  d.  1422  (a.  h.  826). 
The  title  of  it  is  Anjyr)(Tis  irep]  r ov  eu  KoouaravTi- 
vovtto\€l  yey ou6tos  iroAegov  Kara  to  uvlA'  eros 
(a.  m.  6930),  OT6  6  ’A govpar  net's  (Bei)  nape-rreae 
ravrr)  gera  Svvageoos  Papeias,  &c.  It  W'as  first 
published  with  a  Latin  translation,  by  Leo  Alla- 
tius,  together  with  Georgius  Acropolita  and  Joel, 
and  accompanied  with  the  notes  by  the  editor  and 
by  Theodore  Douza,  Paris,  1651,  fol.  The  best 
edition  is  that  of  Immanuel  Bekker,  appended  to 
the  edition  of  Phranzes,  Bonn,  1838,  with  a  new 
Latin  translation.  (Fabric.  Bibl.  Graec.  vii.  pp. 
773,  774.)  [W.  P.] 

CANDA'CE  (Kav5a/f7]),  a  queen  of  that  portion 
of  Aethiopia  which  had  Meroe  for  its  metropolis. 
In  B.  c.  22,  she  invaded  Egypt,  being  encouraged 
by  supposing  that  the  unsuccessful  expedition  of 
Aelius  Gallus  against  Arabia,  in  B.  c.  24,  had 
weakened  the  Romans.  She  advanced  into  the 
Thebai'd,  ravaging  the  country,  and  attacked  and 
captured  the  Roman  garrisons  at  Elephantine, 
Syene,  and  Philae  ;  but  Petronius,  who  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  Gallus  in  the  government  of  the  province, 
compelled  her  to  retreat,  and  defeated  her  with 
great  loss  in  her  own  territory  near  the  town  of 
Pselcha.  This  place  he  took,  and  also  Premnis 
and  Nabata,  in  the  latter  of  which  the  son  of  the 
queen  commanded.  After  he  had  withdrawn, 
Candace  attacked  the  garrison  he  had  left  in  Prem¬ 
nis  ;  but  Petronius  hastily  returned,  and  again  de¬ 
feated  her.  On  this  she  sent  ambassadors  to  Au¬ 
gustus,  who  was  then  at  Samos,  and  who  received 
them  favourably,  and  even  remitted  the  tribute 
which  had  been  imposed  on  their  country.  Strabo, 
who  tells  us  that  Candace  was  a  woman  of  a 
manly  spirit,  also  favours  us  with  the  information 
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that  she  was  blind  of  one  eye.  (Strab.  xvii.  pp. 
819 — 821  ;  Dion  Cass.  liii.  29,  liv.  5.)  Her 
name  seems  to  have  been  common  to  all  the  queens 
of  Aethiopia  (Plin.  H.  N.  vi.  29  ;  Joseph.  Ant . 
viii.  6.  §  5 ;  Acts,  viii.  27) ;  and  it  appears  from 
Eusebius  (Hist.  Eccl.  ii.  1.  §  10),  that  it  was  cus¬ 
tomary  for  the  Aethiopians  to  be  governed  by 
women,  though  Oecumenius  thinks  (Comm,  in 
Acts ,  l.  c.),  that  Candace  was  only  the  common 
name  of  the  queen-mothers,  the  nation  regarding 
the  sun  alone  as  their  father  and  king,  and  their 
princes  as  the  sun’s  children.  [E.  E.] 

CANDAULES  (Kav5avXr]s),  known  also 
among  the  Greeks  by  the  name  of  Myrsilus,  was 
the  last  Heracleid  king  of  Lydia.  According  to 
the  account  in  Herodotus  and  Justin,  he  was  ex¬ 
tremely  proud  of  his  wife’s  beauty,  and  insisted 
on  exhibiting  her  unveiled  charms,  but  without 
her  knowledge,  to  Gyges,  his  favourite  officer. 
Gyges  was  seen  by  the  queen  as  he  was  stealing 
from  her  chamber,  and  the  next  day  she  summoned 
him  before  her,  intent  on  vengeance,  and  bade  him 
choose  whether  he  would  undergo  the  punishment 
of  death  himself,  or  would  consent  to  murder  Can- 
daules  and  receive  the  kingdom  together  with  her 
hand.  He  chose  the  latter  alternative,  and  be¬ 
came  the  founder  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Mermna- 
dae,  about  b.  c.  715.  In  Plato  the  story,  in  the 
form  of  the  well-known  fable  of  the  ring  of  Gyges, 
serves  the  purpose  of  moral  allegory.  Plutarch, 
following  in  one  place  the  story  of  Herodotus, 
speaks  in  another  of  Gyges  as  making  war  against 
Candaules  with  the  help  of  some  Carian  auxilia¬ 
ries.  (Herod,  i.  7 — 13;  Just.  i.  7;  Plat,  de 
Repub.  ii.  pp.  359,  360 ;  Cic.  de  Off.  iii.  9 ;  Plut. 
Quaest.  Graec.  45,  Sympos.  i.  5.  §  1 ;  comp.  Thirl- 
wall’s  Greece ,  vol.  ii.  p.  158.)  Candaules  is  men¬ 
tioned  by  Pliny  in  two  passages  as  having  given 
Bularchus,  the  painter,  a  large  sum  of  money 
(“  pari  rependit  auro”)  for  a  picture  representing 
a  battle  of  the  Magnetes.  (Plin.  H.  N.  vii.  38, 
xxxv.  8;  comp.  Diet,  of  Ant.  p.  682.)  [E.  E.] 

CA'NDIDUS  (KaHuSos),  a  Greek  author,  who 
lived  about  the  time  of  the  emperors  Commodus 
and  Severus,  about  a.  n.  200,  and  wrote  a  work  on 
the  Hexameron,  which  is  referred  to  by  Eusebius. 
(Hist.  Eccl.  v.  27  ;  comp.  Hieronym.  De  Scriptor. 
Eccl.  48.)  [L.  S.] 

CA'NDIDUS,  an  Arian  who  flourished  about 
the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  the  author  of  a 
tract  “  De  Generatione  Divina,”  addressed  to  his 
friend  Marius  Victorinus,  who  wrote  in  reply  “De 
Generatione  Verbi  Divini  sive  Confutatorium  Can- 
didi  Ariani  ad  eundem.”  Mabillon  published  in 
his  Analecta  (Paris,  1685,  fol.)  a  “Fragmentum 
Epistolae  Candidi  Ariani  ad  Marium  Victorinum,” 
which  Oudin  first  pointed  out  to  be  in  reality  a 
portion  of  the  “  De  Generatione  Divina.”  Both 
are  printed  in  the  Bibliotheca  Patrum  of  Galland, 
vol.  viii.  [Victorinus.]  (Oudin,  De  Script.  Eccl. 
vol.  i.  p.  528  ;  Schonemann,  Bibl.  Patrum  Latino- 
rum,  c.  iv.  13  and  14,  Lips.  1792.)  [W.  R.] 

CA'NDIDUS  ISAURUS  (KaUuSos  'laavpos), 
a  Byzantine  historian,  a  native  of  Isauria,  whence 
his  surname  Isaurus.  He  lived  in  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Anastasius,  and  held  a  high  public  office 
in  his  native  country.  He  is  called  a  man  of  great 
iniluence  and  an  orthodox  Christian,  which  is  in¬ 
ferred  from  his  advocating  the  decrees  of  the  coun¬ 
cil  of  Ghalcedon.  His  history  of  the  Byzantine 
empire,  in  three  books,  which  is  now  lost,  began 
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with  the  election  of  the  emperor  Leo  the  Thracian, 
and  came  down  to  the  death  of  Zeno  the  Isaurian. 

It  therefore  embraced  the  period  from  A.  d.  457  to 
491.  A  summary  of  its  contents  is  preserved  in 
Photius  (cod.  79),  to  whom  we  are  also  indebted 
for  the  few  facts  concerning  the  life  of  Candidus 
which  we  have  mentioned,  and  who  censures  the 
style  of  the  historian  for  its  affectation  of  poetical 
beauties.  A  small  fragment  of  the  work  is  pre¬ 
served  by  Suidas  (s.  v.  xiLP^w)-  The  extant  frag¬ 
ments  of  Candidus  are  printed  in  the  appendix  to 
“  Eclogae  Historicorum  de  Reb.  Byz.,”  ed.  Labbe, 
which  forms  an  appendix  to  “  Excerpta  de  Lega- 
tionibus,  &c.”  ed.  D.  Hoeschelius,  published  by  C. 

A.  Fabrotus,  Paris,  1648.  They  are  also  contained 
in  the  edition  of  Dexippus,  Eunapius,  &c.  published 
in  the  Bonn  collection  of  Byzantine  writers.  (Comp. 
Hanke,  Byz.  Rer.  Script,  ii.  3,  p.  672,  &c.;  Fabric. 
Bibl.  Graec.  vii.  p.  543.)  [L.  S.] 

CA'NDIDUS,  VESPRO'NIUS,  one  of  the 
consular  envoys  despatched  by  Didius  Julianus 
and  the  senate  in  A.  d.  192,  for  the  purpose  of  in¬ 
ducing  the  troops  of  Septimius  Severus  to  abandon 
their  leader,  who  had  been  declared  a  public  ene¬ 
my.  Not  only  did  Candidus  fail  in  accomplishing 
the  object  of  his  mission,  but  he  very  narrowly 
escaped  being  put  to  death  by  the  soldiers,  who  re¬ 
collected  the  harshness  he  had  formerly  displayed 
towards  those  under  his  command.  We  find  him, 
nevertheless,  at  a  subsequent  period  (193)  employ¬ 
ed  as  a  legate  by  Severus,  first  in  Asia  Minor, 
against  Pescennius  Niger,  and  afterwards  (194) 
against  the  Arabians  and  other  barbarous  tribes  on 
the  confines  of  Syria  and  Mesopotamia.  On  both 
occasions  he  did  good  service  ;  for,  by  his  exhorta¬ 
tions  and  example,  the  fortune  of  the  day  was 
turned  at  the  great  battle  of  Nicaea;  and,  acting 
in  conjunction  with  Lateranus,  he  reduced  to  sub¬ 
mission  the  turbulent  chiefs  of  Adiabene  and  Os- 
roene.  (Dion  Cass,  lxxiii.  16,  lxxiv.  6,  lxxv.  2; 
Spartian.  Julian.  5.)  [W.  R.] 

CANDYBUS  (K avbvGos),  a  son  of  Deucalion, 
from  whom  Candyba,  a  town  in  Lycia,  was  believed 
to  have  received  its  name.  (Steph.  Byz.  s.v.)  [L.S.] 
CANE'THUS  (K dvr)Qos),  two  mythical  person¬ 
ages,  one  a  son  of  Lycaon,  and  the  second  the  son 
of  Atlas  and  father  of  Canthus  in  Euboea,  from 
whom  a  mountain  in  Euboea  near  Chalcis  derived 
its  name.  (Apollod.  iii.  8.  §  1 ;  Apollon.  Rhod.  i. 

78  ;  Strab.  x.  p.  447.)  [L.  S.] 

CANI'DIA,  whose  real  name  was  Gratidia,  as 
we  learn  from  the  scholiasts,  was  a  Neapolitan 
hetaira  beloved  by  Horace ;  but  when  she  deserted  i 
him,  he  revenged  himself  upon  her  by  holding  her  up 
to  contempt  as  an  old  sorceress.  This  was  the  object 
of  the  5th  and  17th  Epodes,  and  of  the  8th  Satire 
of  the  first  book.  The  Palinodia  in  the  16th  ode 
of  the  1st  book  is  supposed  to  refer  to  these  poems,  i 
Horace  attacks  her  by  the  name  of  Canidia  because  (  j 
her  real  name  Gratidia  conveyed  the  idea  of  what 
was  pleasing  and  agreeable,  while  the  assumed  one  i  > 
was  associated  with  gray  hairs  and  old  age.  (Comp,  i 
Hor.  a Sat.  ii.  1.  48  ;  Schol.  Acr.  and  Cruqu.  ad  loc.  I 
and  ad  Sat.  i.  8.  24.) 

P.  CANI'DIUS  CRASSUS.  [Crassus.] 
CANI'NA,  C.  CLAU'DIUS,  consul  in  b.  c. 
285  and  273.  [Claudius.] 

CANI'NIA  GENS,  plebeian,  is  not  mentioned) 
in  early  Roman  history.  It  came  into  notice  at 
the  beginning  of  the  second  century  before  Christ.; 
C.  Caninius  llebilus,  praetor  in  b.  c.  171,  was  thel 
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first  member  of  the  gens  who  obtained  any  of  the 
curule  offices ;  but  the  first  Caninius  who  was  con¬ 
sul  was  C.  Caninius  Rebilus  in  b.  c.  45.  The  chief 
families  are  those  of  Gallus  and  Rebilus  :  we 
also  meet  with  the  surname  of  Satrius,  and  a 
Caninius  Sallustius  is  mentioned  who  was  adopted 
by  some  member  of  this  gens.  [Sallustius.] 

C.  CA'NIUS,  a  Roman  knight,  who  defended 
P.  Rutilius  Rufus,  when  he  was  accused  by  M. 
Aemilius  Scaurus  in  B.  c.  107.  Cicero  relates  an 
amusing  tale  of  how  this  Canius  was  taken  in  by 
a  banker  at  Syracuse,  of  the  name  of  Pythius,  in 
the  purchase  of  some  property.  (Cic.  de  Orat.  ii. 
69,  de  Off.  iii.  14.) 

CA'NIUS  RUFUS.  [Rufus.] 
CANNU'TIUS.  [Canutius.] 

CANO'BUS  or  CANO'PUS  (Kdrogos  or  Kd- 
vcovos),  according  to  Grecian  story,  the  helmsman 
of  Menelaus,  who  on  his  return  from  Troy  died  in 
Egypt,  in  consequence  of  the  bite  of  a  snake,  and 
was  buried  by  Menelaus  on  the  site  of  the  town  of 
Canobus,  which  derived  its  name  from  him.  (Strab. 
xvii.  p.  801 ;  Conon,  Narrat.  8  ;  Nicand.  Ther.  309, 
&c.;  Schol.  ad  Aelian.  V.  H.  xv.  13;  Steph.  Byz. 
s.  v.;  Tac.  Annal.  ii.  60 ;  Dionys.  Perieg.  13;  Amin. 
Marcell.  xxii.  16  ;  Serv.  ad  Virg.  Georg,  iv.  287.) 
According  to  some  accounts,  Canobus  was  worship¬ 
ped  in  Egypt  as  a  divine  being,  and  was  represent¬ 
ed  in  the  shape  of  a  jar  with  small  feet,  a  thin 
neck,  a  swollen  body,  and  a  round  back.  (Epi- 
phan.  Ancorat.  §  108;  Rufin.  Hist.  Eccles.  ii.  26  ; 
Suid.  s.  v.  KdvwiTos.)  The  identification  of  an 
Egyptian  divinity  with  the  Greek  hero  Canobus  is 
of  course  a  mere  fiction,  and  was  looked  upon  in 
this  light  even  by  some  of  the  ancients  themselves. 
(Aristid.  Orat.  Aegypt.  vol.  ii.  p.  359,  &c.  ed.  Jebb.) 
On  the  Egyptian  monuments  we  find  a  number  of 
jars  with  the  head  either  of  some  animal  or  of  a 
human  being  at  the  top,  and  adorned  with  images 
of  gods  and  hieroglyphics.  ( Description  de  VEgypte , 
i.  pi.  10,  ii.  pi.  36,  92  ;  Montfaucon,  VAntiquite, 
eoepliq,  vol.  ii.  p.  2,  pi.  132-134.)  Such  jars  are 
also  seen  on  Egyptian,  especially  Canobian,  coins. 
(Vaillant,  Hist.  Ptolein.  p.  205.)  They  appear  to 
have  been  frequently  used  by  the  Egyptians  in 
performing  religious  rites  and  sacrifices,  and  it  may 
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be  that  some  deities  were  symbolically  represented 
in  this  manner ;  but  a  particular  jar-god,  as  wor¬ 
shipped  at  Canobus,  is  not  mentioned  by  any  wri¬ 
ter  except  Rufinus,  and  is  therefore  exceedingly 
doubtful.  Modern  critics  accordingly  believe,  that 
the  god  called  Canobus  may  be  some  other  divinity 
worshipped  in  that  place,  or  the  god  Serapis,  who 
was  the  chief  deity  of  Canobus.  But  the  whole 
subject  is  involved  in  utter  obscurity.  (See  Jablon- 
sky,  Panth.  Aegypt.  iii.  p.  151  ;  Hug,  Untersuch- 
ungen  uber  den  Mythus,  &c.  ;  Creuzer,  Dionysius, 
p.  109,  &c.,  Symbol,  i.  p.  225,  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

CANTACUZE'NUS,  the  name  of  one  of  the 
most  illustrious  of  the  Byzantine  families.  It  is 
probable  that  the  Cantacuzeni  belonged  to  the 
nobility  at  Constantinople  long  before  the  time  of 
its  supposed  founder,  who  lived  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  eleventh  and  the  early  part  of  the  twelfth 
century.  There  are  at  present  several  Greek  nobles 
who  style  themselves  princes  Cantacuzeni,  but  it  is 
very  doubtful  whether  they  are  descended  from 
the  imperial  Cantacuzeni,  of  whom,  however,  there 
are  probably  descendants  living  in  Italy,  although 
they  have  dropt  the  name  of  their  ancestors. 

1.  The  first  Cantacuzenus  who  became  distin¬ 
guished  in  history  was  the  commander  of  the  Greek 
fleet  in  the  reign  of  Alexis  I.  Comnenus.  He  be¬ 
sieged  Laodiceia,  and  was  victorious  in  Dalmatia 
in  the  war  with  Bohemond  in  1 1 07* 

2.  Joannes  Cantacuzenus,  the  son  or  grandson 
of  No.  1,  married  Maria  Comnena,  the  daughter  of 
Andronicus  Comnenus  Sebastocrator  and  the  niece 
of  the  emperor  Manuel  Comnenus,  and  was  killed 
in  a  war  with  the  Turks-Seljuks  about  1174. 

3.  Manuel  Cantacuzenus,  son  of  No.  2, 
blinded  by  the  emperor  Manuel. 

4.  Joannes  Cantacuzenus,  perhaps  the  son  of 
No.  3,  blinded  by  the  emperor  Andronicus  Com¬ 
nenus,  but  nevertheless  made  Caesar  by  the  em¬ 
peror  Isaac  Angelus,  whose  sister  Irene  he  had 
married.  He  was  killed  in  a  war  with  the  Bulga¬ 
rians  after  1195. 

5.  Theodor  us,  perhaps  the  brother  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding,  was  one  of  the  most  courageous  opponents 
of  Andronicus  I.  Comnenus ;  he  was  killed  in 
1183. 


6.  Manuel  Cantacuzenus,  dux  under  John  Vatatzes,  emperor  of  Nicaea  ;  died  subsequently 

to  the  year  1261 :  his  children  probably  were, 


1.  Cantacuzenus,  praefect  of  the  Peloponnesus ;  died  at  2.  Cantacuzenus.  3.  A  daughter, 

thirty  years  of  age,  during  the  reign  of  Andronicus 
II.,  the  elder  (1283 — 1328);  married  Theodora  Pa-  Nicephorus. 

laeologina  (Tarchaniota),  who  died  in  1342. 


1.  Joannes  VI.  Cantacuzenus,  emperor  in  1347.  2.  Nicephorus  3.  A  daughter,  married  Con- 

[Joannes  VI.]  He  married  Irene,  daugh-  Sebastocrator.  stantinus  Acropolita. 

ter  of  Andronicus  Asan  Protovestiarius,  and 
granddaughter  of  Joannes  Asan,  king  of  Bulgaria. 


1.  Matthaeus  Asanes  Cantacu¬ 
zenus,  co-emperor  in  1355, 
and  abdicated  in  the  same 
year.  [Matthaeus.]  He 
died  before  his  father.  He 
married  Irene  Palaeologina. 


2.  Thomas. 

3.  Manuel,  duke 
of  Sparta,  died 
1380. 

4.  Andronicus, 
died  1348. 


5.  Maria,  mar¬ 
ried  Nicepho¬ 
rus  Ducas 
Angelus, 
despot  of 
Acarnania. 


6.  Theodora, 
married 
Urnhan, 
sultan  of 
the  Turks- 
Osmanlis. 


7.  Helena, 
married 
Joannes  V. 
Palaeo- 
logus, 
emperor. 


a 
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a 


1 .  J oannes,  2.  Demetrius 
despot.  Sebasto- 
crator. 


3. 


George  Suche-  4.  Theodora, 
tai,  a  great  a  nun. 
general  and 
admiral. 


5.  Helena,  married 
David  Comnenus, 
last  emperor  of 
Trebizond. 


6.  Irene,  married 
George  Bran- 
kowicz,  prince 
of  Servia. 


Manuel,  prince  of  Messene,  submitted  to  Sultan  Mohammed  II.  about  1460.  He  fled  to  Hungary, 
where  he  died.  He  married  Maria,  surnamed  Cluchia,  but  no  issue  is  known. 


There  are  several  other  Cantacuzeni  conspicuous 
in  Byzantine  history,  whose  parentage  cannot  be 
correctly  established.  (Du  Cange,  Familiae  Byzan- 
tinae ,  p.  258,  &c.)  [W.  P.] 

CA'NTHARUS  (Kardapos),  a  comic  poet  of 
Athens.  (Suid.  s.  v.;  Eudoc.  p.  269.)  The  only 
thing  we  have  to  guide  us  in  determining  his  age  is, 
that  the  comedy  entitled  Symmachia,  which  com¬ 
monly  went  by  the  name  of  Plato,  was  ascribed 
by  some  to  Cantharus,  whence  we  may  infer,  that 
he  was  a  contemporary  of  Plato,  the  comic  poet. 
Besides  some  fragments  of  the  Symmachia,  we 
possess  a  few  of  two  other  comedies,  viz.  the  Medeia 
(Suid.  and  Mich.  Apostol.  s.  v.  ’ Apagios  avAgrijs ; 
Pollux,  iv.  61),  and  Tereus.  (Athen.  iii.  p.  81  ; 
Mich.  Apostol.  s.  v.  ’Adyva'ia.)  Of  two  other 
comedies  mentioned  by  Suidas,  the  M vpgrjKes  and 
the  ’A^SoVes,  no  fragments  are  extant.  (Meineke, 
Hist.  Crit.  Com.  Graec.  p.  251.)  [L.  S.] 

CA'NTHARUS  (KavOapos),  a  statuary  and 
embosser  of  Sicyon,  the  son  of  Alexis  and  pupil  of 
Eutychides.  (Paus.  vi.  3.  §  3.)  According  to  Pliny 
(H.N.  xxxiv.  8.  s.  19),  there  flourished  an  artist 
Eutychides  about  b.c.  300.  If  this  was  the  teacher 
of  Cantharus,  as  is  probable,  his  father  Alexis  can¬ 
not  have  been  the  artist  of  that  name  who  is  reck¬ 
oned  by  Pliny  ( l .  c.)  amongst  the  pupils  of  the 
older  Polycletus,  for  this  Polycletus  was  already 
an  old  man  at  B.  c.  420.  Cantharus,  therefore,  flou¬ 
rished  about  b.c.  268.  He  seems  to  have  excelled 
in  athletes.  (Paus.  vi.  3.  §  3,  vi.  17.  §  5.)  [W.  I.] 

CANTHUS  (Kc^dos),  an  Argonaut,  is  called  a 
son  of  Canethus  and  grandson  of  Abas,  or  a  son  of 
Abas  of  Euboea.  (Apollon.  Rhod.  i.  78;  Orph. 
Argon.  139;  Val.  Flacc.  i.  453.)  He  is  said  to 
have  been  killed  in  Libya  by  Cephalion  or  Caphau- 
rus.  (Hygin.  Fab.  14;  Apollon.  Rhod.  iv.  1495; 
Val.  Flacc.  vi.  317,  vii.  422.)  [L.  S.] 

L.  CANTFLIUS,  a  scribe  or  secretary  of  one 
of  the  pontiffs,  committed  incest  with  a  Vestal 
virgin  in  the  second  Punic  war,  b.  c.  216,  and  was 
flogged  to  death  in  the  comitium  by  the  pontifex 
maximus.  (Liv.  xxii.  57.) 

M.  CA'NTIUS,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  b.  c.  293, 
accused  L.  Postumius  Megellus,  who  avoided  a 
trial  by  becoming  the  legatus  of  Sp.  Carvilius  Max¬ 
imus,  the  conqueror  of  the  Samnites  in  this  year. 
(Liv.  x.  46.) 

CANULEIA  GENS,  plebeian.  Persons  of  this 
name  occur  occasionally  in  the  early  as  well  as  the 
latter  times  of  the  republic  ;  but  none  of  them 
ever  obtained  the  consulship.  The  only  surname 
in  the  Gens  is  Dives  :  all  the  other  Canuleii  are 
mentioned  without  any  cognomen.  [Canuleius.] 

CANULEIUS.  1.  C.  Canuleius,  tribune  of 
the  plebs,  b.  c.  445,  was  the  proposer  of  the 
law,  establishing  connubium  between  the  patricians 
and  plebs,  which  had  been  taken  away  by  the  laws 
of  the  twelve  tables.  He  also  proposed  a  law 


giving  the  people  the  option  of  choosing  the  con¬ 
suls  from  either  the  patricians  or  the  plebs  ;  but  to 
preserve  the  consulship  in  their  order,  and  at  the 
same  time  make  some  concessions  to  the  plebs,  the 
patricians  resolved,  that  three  military  tribunes, 
with  consular  power,  should  be  elected  indifferently 
from  either  order  in  place  of  the  consuls.  (Liv. 
iv.  1 — 6  ;  Cic.  de  Rep.  ii.  37  ;  Florus,  i.  25  ; 
Dionys.  xi.  57,  58.) 

2.  M.  Canuleius,  tribune  of  the  plebs, 
b.  c.  420,  accused  C.  Sempronius  Atratinus,  who 
had  been  consul  in  b.  c.  423,  on  account  of  his 
misconduct  in  the  Volscian  war.  [Atratinus, 
No.  5.]  Canuleius  and  his  colleagues  introduced 
in  the  senate  this  year  the  subject  of  an  assignment 
of  the  public  land.  (Liv.  iv.  44.) 

3.  L.  Canuleius,  one  of  the  five  Roman  le¬ 
gates  sent  by  the  senate  to  the  Aetolians,  b.  c. 
174.  (Liv.  xli.  25.) 

4.  Canuleius,  a  Roman  senator,  who  had 
been  one  of  the  ambassadors  sent  into  Egpyt  pre¬ 
viously  to  b.  c.  160.  (Polyb.  xxxi.  18.) 

5.  C.  Canuleius,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  b.  c. 
100,  accused  P.  Furius,  who  was  so  much  detested 
by  the  people,  that  they  tore  him  to  pieces  before 
he  commenced  his  defence.  (Appian,  B.  C.  i.  33  ; 
comp.  Cic.  pro  Rabir.  9  ;  Dion  Cass.  Frag.  105, 
p.  43,  ed.  Reimar.) 

6.  L.  Canuleius,  one  of  the  publicani,  engaged 
in  farming  the  duties  paid  on  imported  and  exported 
goods  at  the  harbour  of  Syracuse,  when  Verres  was 
governor  of  Sicily,  b.  o.  73 — 71.  (Cic.  Verr.  ii. 
70,  74.) 

7.  M.  Canuleius,  defended  by  Hortensius  and 
Cotta,  but  on  what  occasion  is  unknown.  (Cic. 
Brut.  92.) 

8.  Canuleius,  mentioned  in  one  of  Cicero’s 
letters  in  B.  c.  49  {ad  Att.  x.  5),  is  otherwise  un¬ 
known. 

9.  L.  Canuleius,  one  of  Caesar’s  legates  in  the 
war  with  Pompey,  b.  c.  48,  was  sent  by  Caesar  into 
Epeirus  in  order  to  collect  corn.  (Caes.  B.  C.  iii.  42.) 

CAN  US,  Q.  GELLIUS,  a  friend  of  T.  Pom- 
ponius  Atticus,  was  struck  out  of  the  proscription 
in  B.  c.  43  by  Antony  on  account  of  the  friendship 
of  the  latter  with  Atticus.  (Nepos,  Att.  10;  comp. 
Cic.  ad  Att.  xiii.  31,  xv.  21.)  The  Cana  to  whom 
there  was  some  talk  of  marrying  young  Q.  Cicero, 
was  probably  the  daughter  of  this  Gellius  Canus. 
{Ad  Att.  xiii.  41,  42.) 

CANUS,  JU'LIUS,  a  Stoic  philosopher,,  who  i 
promised  his  friends,  when  he  was  condemned  to 
death  by  Caligula,  to  appear  to  them  after  his 
death,  and  inform  them  of  the  state  of  the  soul  I 
after  quitting  the  body.  He  is  said  to  have  fulfilled 
this  promise  by  appearing  in  a  vision  to  one  of  his 
friends  named  Antiochus.  (Senec.  de  Animi  i 
Tranqu.  14  ;  Plut.  ap.  Syncell.  p.  330,  d.) 

CANU'SIUS  or  GANU'SIUS  (r avovaios),  ap-  \ 
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parently  a  Greek  historian,  who  seems  to  have 
been  a  contemporary  of  Julius  Caesar  ;  for  it  is  on 
the  authority  of  Canusius  that  Plutarch  ( Cues .  22) 
relates,  that  when  the  senate  decreed  a  supplication 
on  account  of  the  successful  proceedings  of  Caesar 
in  Gaul,  B.  c.  55,  Cato  declared  that  Caesar  ought 
to  be  delivered  up  to  the  barbarians,  to  atone  for 
his  violation  of  the  laws  of  nations.  [L.  S.] 

P.  CANU'TIUS,  or  CANNU'TIUS,  was  born 
in  the  same  year  as  Cicero,  b.  c.  106,  and  is  de¬ 
scribed  by  the  latter  as  the  most  eloquent  orator 
i  out  of  the  senatorial  order.  After  the  death  of  P. 
Sulpicius  Rufus,  who  was  one  of  the  most  celebra¬ 
ted  orators  of  his  time,  and  who  left  no  orations 
j  behind  him,  P.  Canutius  composed  some  and  pub- 
i  lished  them  under  the  name  of  Sulpicius.  Canu¬ 
tius  is  frequently  mentioned  in  Cicero’s  oration  for 
Cluentius  as  having  been  engaged  in  the  prosecu- 
i  tion  of  several  of  the  parties  connected  with  that 
!  disgraceful  affair.  (Cic.  Brut.  56,  pro  Cluent.  10, 
18,  21,  27.) 

TI.  CANU'TIUS  or  CANNU'TIUS,  tribune 
of  the  plebs  in  the  year  that  Caesar  was  assassi¬ 
nated,  b.  c.  44,  was  a  violent  opponent  of  Antony. 
When  Octavianus  drew  near  to  Rome  towards 
the  end  of  October,  Canutius  went  out  of  the  city 
to  meet  him,  in  order  to  learn  his  intentions ;  and 
upon  Octavianus  declaring  against  Antony,  Canu¬ 
tius  conducted  him  into  the  city,  and  spoke  to  the 
people  on  his  behalf.  Shortly  afterwards,  Octa- 
;  vianus  went  into  Etruria  and  Antony  returned  to 
Rome ;  and  when  the  latter  summoned  the  senate 
on  the  Capitol  on  the  28th  of  November,  in  order 
to  declare  Octavianus  an  enemy  of  the  state,  he 
would  not  allow  Canutius  and  two  of  his  other 
colleagues  to  approach  the  Capitol,  lest  they  should 
put  their  veto  upon  the  decree  of  the  senate. 

|  After  the  departure  of  Antony  from  Rome  to  pro- 
■  secute  the  war  against  Dec.  Brutus  in  Cisalpine 
Gaul,  Canutius  had  full  scope  for  indulging  his 
|  hostility  to  Antony,  and  constantly  attacked  him 
in  the  most  furious  manner  ( continua  rabie  lace- 
i  rabat ,  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  64).  Upon  the  establishment 
i  of  the  triumvirate  in  the  following  year,  B.  c.  43, 

!  Canutius  is  said  by  Velleius  Paterculus  ( l .  c.)  to 
i  have  been  included  in  the  proscription  and  put  to 
i  death ;  but  this  is  a  mistake,  for  he  was  engaged 
in  the  Perusinian  war,  B.  c.  40.  As  Octavianus 
had  deserted  the  senatorial  party,  Canutius  became 
one  of  his  enemies,  and  accordingly  joined  Fulvia 
and  L.  Antonius  in  their  attempt  to  crush  him 
in  B.  c.  40  ;  but  falling  into  his  hands  on  the  cap¬ 
ture  of  Perusia,  Canutius  was  put  to  death  by  his 
orders.  (Appian,  B.  C.  iii.  41  ;  Dion  Cass.  xlv. 
6,  12 ;  Cic.  ad  Earn.  xii.  3,  23,  Philipp,  iii.  9 ; 
Appian,  B.  C.  v.  49 ;  Dion  Cass,  xlviii.  14.) 

The  C.  Canutius,  whom  Suetonius  ( de  Clar. 
Rhet.  4)  mentions,  is  in  all  probability  the  same  as 
this  Ti.  Canutius.  Whether  the  Canutius  spoken 
of  in  the  Dialogue  “  De  Oratoribus”  (c.  21)  is  the 
same  as  either  P.  or  Ti.  Canutius,  or  a  different 
person  altogether,  is  quite  uncertain. 

CA'PANEUS  (Ka7rai'eiA),  a  son  of  Hipponous 
and  Astynome  or  Laodice,  the  daughter  of  Iphis. 
(Hygin.  Fab.  70;  Schol.  ad  Eurip.  Phoen.  181  ; 
ad  Pind.  Nem.  ix.  30.)  He  was  married  to  Euadne 
or  Ianeira,  who  is  also  called  a  daughter  of  Iphis, 
and  by  whom  he  became  the  father  of  Sthenelus. 
(Schol.  ad  Pind.  Ol.  vi.  46  ;  Apollod.  iii.  10.  §  8.) 
He  was  one  of  the  seven  heroes  who  marched  from 
Argos  against  Thebes,  where  he  had  his  station  at 
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the  Ogygian  or  Electrian  gate.  (Apollod.  iii.  6.  §  6; 
Aeschyl.  Sept.  c.  Theb.  423  ;  Paus.  ix.  8.  §  3.) 
During  the  siege  of  Thebes,  he  was  presumptuous 
enough  to  say,  that  even  the  fire  of  Zeus  should 
not  prevent  his  scaling  the  walls  of  the  city ;  but 
when  he  was  ascending  the  ladder,  Zeus  struck 
him  with  a  flash  of  lightning.  (Comp.  Eurip.  Phoen. 
1172,  &c.;  comp.  Soph.  Antig.  133;  Apollod.  iii.  6. 
§  7 ;  Ov.  Met.  ix.  404.)  While  his  body  was  burning, 
his  wife  Euadne  leaped  into  the  flames  and  des¬ 
troyed  herself.  (Apollod.  iii.  7.  §  1 ;  Eurip.  Suppl. 
983,  &c. ;  Philostr.  Icon.  ii.  31 ;  Ov.  Ars  Am.  iii. 
21  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  243.)  Capaneus  is  one  of  those 
heroes  whom  Asclepius  was  believed  to  have  called 
back  into  life.  (Apollod.  iii.  10.  §  3.)  At  Delphi 
there  was  a  statue  of  Capaneus  dedicated  by  the 
Argives.  (Paus.  x.  10.  §  2.)  [L.  S.] 

CAPELIA'NUS.  [Gordianus.] 

CAPELLA,  a  Roman  elegiac  poet  named  by 
Ovid,  concerning  whom  we  know  nothing.  (Ovid, 
Ep.  ex  Pont.  iv.  16.  36.)  [W.  R.J 

CAPELLA,  ANTI'STIUS,  the  preceptor  of 
the  emperor  Commodus.  (Lamprid.  c.  1.)  [W.R.] 
CAPELLA,  MARTIA'NUS  MINEUS  FE¬ 
LIX,  is  generally  believed  to  have  flourished  to¬ 
wards  the  close  of  the  fifth  century  of  our  era, 
although  different  critics  have  fixed  upon  different 
epochs,  and  some,  in  opposition  to  all  internal  evi¬ 
dence,  would  place  him  as  high  as  the  reigns  of 
Maximinus  and  the  Gordians.  In  MSS.  he  is 
frequently  styled  Afer  Carthaginiensis ;  and  since, 
when  speaking  of  himself,  he  employs  the  expres¬ 
sion  “Beata  alumnum  urbs  Elissae  quern  videt,”  it 
seems  certain  that  the  city  of  Dido  was  the  place 
of  his  education,  if  not  of  his  birth  also.  The  as¬ 
sertions,  that  he  rose  to  the  dignity  of  proconsul, 
and  composed  his  book  at  Rome  when  far  advanced 
in  life,  rest  entirely  upon  a  few  ambiguous  and 
probably  corrupt  words,  which  admit  of  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  interpretation.  (Lib.  ix.  §  999.)  Indeed, 
we  know  nothing  whatever  of  his  personal  historj’-, 
but  an  ancient  biography  is  said  to  exist  in  that 
portion  of  Barth’s  Adversaria  which  has  never  yet 
been  published.  (Fabric.  Bibl.  Lat.  iii.  c.  17.) 

The  great  work  of  Capella  is  composed  in  a  med¬ 
ley  of  prose  and  various  kinds  of  verse,  after  the  fa¬ 
shion  of  the  Satyra  Menippea  of  Varro  and  the  Saty- 
ricon  of  Petronius  Arbiter  ;  while,  along  with  these, 
it  probably  suggested  the  form  into  which  Boethius 
has  thrown  his  Consolatio  Philosophiae.  It  is  a 
voluminous  compilation,  forming  a  sort  of  encyclo¬ 
paedia  of  the  polite  learning  of  the  middle  ages, 
and  is  divided  into  nine  books.  The  first  two, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  a  mystical  introduction 
to  the  rest,  consist  of  an  elaborate  and  complicated 
allegory,  entitled  the  Nuptials  of  Philology  and 
Mercury,  while  in  the  remaining  seven  are  ex¬ 
pounded  the  principles  of  the  seven  liberal  arts, 
which  once  were  believed  to  embrace  the  whole 
circle  of  philosophy  and  science.  Thus,  the  third 
book  treats  of  Grammar ;  the  fourth  of  Dialectics, 
divided  into  Metaphysics  and  Logic ;  the  fifth  of 
Rhetoric  ;  the  sixth  of  Geometry,  consisting  chiefly 
of  an  abstract  of  Geography,  to  which  are  appended 
a  few  simple  propositions  on  lines,  surfaces,  and  so¬ 
lids  ;  the  seventh  of  Arithmetic,  devoted  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  properties  of  numbers  ;  the  eighth  of 
Astronomy;  and  the  last  of  Music,  including  Poetry. 
We  find  here  an  immense  mass  of  learning,  but 
the  materials  are  ill-selected,  ill-arranged,  and 
ill-digested ;  though  from  amidst  much  that  is  dull 
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and  frivolous,  we  can  occasionally  extract  curious 
and  valuable  information,  derived  without  doubt 
from  treatises  which  have  long  since  perished. 
Thus,  for  example,  in  one  remarkable  passage  (viii. 

§  857)  we  detect  a  hint  of  the  true  constitution  of 
the  solar  system.  It  is  here  so  distinctly  main¬ 
tained  that  the  planets  Mercury  and  Venus  revolve 
round  the  sun,  and  not  round  the  earth,  and  their 
position  with  regard  to  these  bodies  and  to  each 
other  is  so  correctly  described,  that  the  historians 
of  science  have  considered  it  not  improbable  that 
Copernicus,  who  quotes  Martianus,  may  have  de¬ 
rived  the  first  germ  of  his  theory  from  this  source. 
The  style  is  in  the  worst  possible  taste,  and  looks 
like  a  caricature  of  Apuleius  and  Tertullian.  It  is 
overloaded  with  far-fetched  metaphors,  and  has  all 
the  sustained  grandiloquence,  the  pompous  preten¬ 
sion,  and  the  striving  after  false  sublimity,  so  cha¬ 
racteristic  of  the  African  school,  while  the  diction 
abounds  in  strange  words,  and  is  in  the  highest 
degree  harsh,  obscure,  and  barbarous.  Some  al¬ 
lowance  must  be  made,  however,  for  the  circum¬ 
stances  under  which  the  book  has  been  transmitted 
to  us.  It  was  highly  esteemed  during  the  middle 
ages,  and  extensively  employed  as  a  manual  for 
the  purposes  of  education.  Hence  it  was  copied 
and  re-copied  by  the  monks,  and  being  of  course 
in  many  places  quite  unintelligible  to  them,  cor¬ 
ruptions  crept  in,  and  the  text  soon  became  in¬ 
volved  in  inextricable  confusion.  The  oldest  MSS. 
are  those  in  the  Bodleian  library,  in  the  British 
Museum,  in  the  public  library  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  and  in  the  library  of  Corpus  Christi 
College  in  the  same  university.  A  MS.  exposi¬ 
tion  of  Capella,  written  by  Jo.  Scotus,  who  died  in 
875,  is  mentioned  by  L’Abbe  {Bill.  Nov.  MSS. 
p.  45)  ;  another,  the  work  of  Alexander  Neckam, 
who  belongs  to  the  thirteenth  century,  is  described 
by  Leland  ( Commentar .  de  Script.  Brit.  p.  214); 
and  Perizonius  possessed  a  commentary  drawn  up 
by  Remigius  Antissiodorensis  about  the  year  888. 
In  modern  times,  Ugoletus  had  the  merit  of  first 
bringing  Capella  to  light ;  and  the  editio  princeps 
was  printed  at  Vicenza  by  ITenricus  de  S.  Urso,  in 
tol.  1499,  under  the  care  of  Franciscus  Bodianus, 
who  in  a  prefatory  letter  boasts  of  having  corrected 
2000  errors.  This  was  followed  by  the  editions  of 
Mutina,  1500,  fol. ;  of  Vienna,  with  the  notes  of 
Dubravius,  1516,  fob;  of  Basle,  1582,  fol.;  of 
Lyons,  1539,  8vo. ;  of  Basle,  with  the  scholia,  &c., 
ot  Vulcanius,  1577,  fol.  in  a  vol.  containing  also 
the  Origines  of  Isidorus.  But  all  these  were 
thrown  into  the  shade  by  that  of  Leyden,  8vo. 
1599,  with  the  remarks  of  Hugo  Grotius,  who 
wrote  his  commentary  when  a  boy  of  fourteen, 
with  the  assistance  probably  of  Joseph  Scaliger,  by 
whom  he  was  advised  to  undertake  the  task.  This 
edition  was  with  justice  considered  the  best,  until 
the  appearance  of  that  by  U.  F.  Kopp,  4to.  Francf. 
1836,  which  is  immeasurably  superior,  in  a  critical 
point  of  view,  to  all  preceding  ones,  and  contains 
also  a  copious  collection  of  the  best  notes.  The 
last  book  was  included  by  Meibomius  in  his  “Auc- 
tores  Vet.  Musicae,”  Amst.  4to.  1652;  the  first 
two  were  published  separately  by  Walthard,  Bern, 
1763,  8vo.,  and  by  J.  A.  Goetz  at  Nuremberg,  8vo. 
1794,  with  critical  and  explanatory  remarks.  The 
poetical  passages  are  inserted  in  the  Collectio  Pi- 
saurensis,  vol.  vi.  p.  69. 

The  popularity  of  Capella  in  the  middle  ages  is 
attested  by  Gregorius  Turonensis,  Joannes  Saris- 
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buriensis,  Nicolaus  Clemangius,  and  others.  A 
number  of  clever  emendations  will  be  found  in  the 
notes  of  Heinsius  upon  Ovid ;  and  Munker,  in  his 
commentary  on  Hyginus,  has  given  several  impor¬ 
tant  readings  from  a  Leyden  MS.  There  is  an 
interesting  analysis  of  the  work  by  F.  Jacobs  in 
Ersch  and  Gruber’s  Encvclopadie.  [W.  R.] 
CAPELLA,  STATI'LIUS,  a  Roman  eques, 
who  at  one  time  kept  Flavia  Domitilla,  afterwards 
the  wife  of  Vespasian.  (Suet.  Vesp.  3.)  [L.  S.] 

CAPER  (Kdirpos),  of  Elis,  the  son  of  one  Pytha¬ 
goras,  who  acquired  great  renown  from  obtaining 
the  victory  in  wrestling  and  the  pancratium  on  the 
same  day,  in  the  Olympic  games.  (01.  142,  b.  c, 
212.)  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  after 
Heracles,  according  to  Pausanias,  or  the  second, 
according  to  Africanus,  who  conquered  in  these 
two  contests  on  the  same  day.  (Paus.  v.  21.  §  5, 
vi.  15.  §§  3,  6 ;  Euseb.  'EM.  oA.  p.  42,  ed.  Scali¬ 
ger;  Krause,  Olympia ,  p.  306.) 

CAPER,  FLA'VIUS,  a  Roman  grammarian  of 
uncertain  date,  whose  works  “de  Latinitate,”  &c., 
are  quoted  repeatedly  with  the  greatest  respect  by 
Charisius,  Rufinus,  Servius,  and  others,  but  especi¬ 
ally  by  Priscian.  We  possess  two  very  short  tracts 
entitled  “  Flavii  Capri  grammatici  vetustissimi  de 
Orthographia  libellus,”  and  “  Caper  de  V erbis  me- 
diis.”  Barthius  ( Advers .  xxi.  1,  xxxv.  9)  has  con¬ 
jectured,  with  much  plausibility,  that  these  are  not 
the  original  works  of  Caper,  but  meagre  abridge¬ 
ments  by  a  later  hand.  Servius  ( ad  Virg.  Aen.  x. 
344)  cites  “Caper  in  libris  enucleati  sermonis,” 
and  (ad  Aen.  x.  377)  “  Caper  in  libris  dubii  gene¬ 
ris.”  St.  Jerome  (Adv.  Rufin.  ii.)  speaks  of  his 
grammatical  “  commentarii  ”  as  a  book  in  common 
use  ;  and  Agroetus,  who  wrote  a  supplement  to  the 
“  Libellus  de  Orthographia  et  Proprietate  ac  Diffe¬ 
rentia  Sermonum,”  refers  to  his  annotations  on 
Cicero  as  the  most  celebrated  of  his  numerous  pro¬ 
ductions.  He  is  also  frequently  ranked  among  the 
scholiasts  upon  Terence,  but  apparently  on  no  good 
grounds.  (Schopfen,  de  Terentio ,  &c.,  Bonn,  1821.) 

Caper  was  first  published  among  a  collection  of 
Latin  grammarians  printed  at  Venice  about  1476, 
and  reprinted  in  1480,  1491,  and  often  afterwards. 
The  best  edition  is  that  contained  in  the  “  Gram- 
mat.  Latin.  Auct.  Antiqu.”  by  Putschius  (pp. 
2239—2248),  Hanov.  1605.  [W.  R.] 

CA'PETUS  SI'LVIUS.  [Silvius.] 

CAPHA.  [Theodosia.] 

CAPHO.  [Cafo.] 

CA'PITO,  the  father  of  Betilienus  Bassus,  or  i 
Cassius  Betillinus  as  Dion  Cassius  calls  him,  was  ; 
compelled  to  be  present  at  the  execution  of  his  son  i 
by  order  of  Caligula,  and  was  then  put  to  death 
himself.  (Dion  Cass.  Iix.  25.)  [Bassus,  p.471,b.] 
CA'PITO  (Kair'iTwv).  1.  Of  Alexandria,  is  i 
called  by  Athenaeus  (x.  p.  425)  an  epic  poet,  and  > 
the  author  of  a  work  ’Epcen/cd,  which  consisted  of  i 
at  least  two  books.  In  another  passage  (viii.  p- 1 
350)  he  mentions  a  work  of  his  entitled  7r pos  4>iAo- 
Tramvou  aTroy.VT]y.ov€vy.a.Ta,  from  which  he  quotes  a 
statement.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  Capito  I 
of  whom  there  is  an  epigram  in  the  Greek  Antho- 1 
logy  (v.  67,  ed.  Tauchn.)  may  be  the  same  person  i 
as  the  epic  poet. 

2.  A  native  of  Lycia,  is  called  by  Suidas  (s.  v. 
KaTTircor)  and  Eudoeia  (p.  267)  an  historian,  andi 
the  author  of  a  work  on  Isauria  (’IcraupiKa),  which  i 
consisted,  according  to  Suidas,  of  eight  books,  and  i 
is  frequently  referred  to  by  Stephanus  of  Byzan- 1 
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i  tium.  The  latter  writer  (s.  v.  VCgaSa),  quotes  the 
i  fifteenth  book  of  it ;  but  the  reading  in  that  pas- 
|  sage  seems  to  be  incorrect,  and  one  MS.  has  e  in- 
;  stead  of  Tre^Te/caiSe/cdra;.  This  Capito  also  made 
a  Greek  translation  of  the  sketch  of  Roman  history 
which  Eutropius  had  drawn  up  from  Livy.  The 
translation,  which  is  mentioned  by  Suidas  ( l.  c.) 
and  Lydus  (De  Magistr.  Prooem.),  is  lost,  and  his 
work  or  works  on  Lycia  and  Paijiphylia  have  like¬ 
wise  perished.  (Comp.  Tschucke’s  preface  to  his 
edition  of  Eutropius,  p.  lxvi.  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

CA'PITO  (Kcnn'Tow),  a  physician,  who  probably 
lived  in  the  first  or  second  century  after  Christ, 
and  who  appears  to  have  given  particular  attention 
to  diseases  of  the  eyes.  His  prescriptions  are 
i  quoted  by  Galen  (De  Compos .  Medicam.  sec.  Loc. 
iv.  7.  vol.  xii.  p.  731)  and  Aetius  (ii.  3.  77,  p.  332). 
He  may  perhaps  be  the  same  person  as  Artemidorus 
Capito  [Artemidorus],  but  this  is  quite  un¬ 
certain.  [W.  A.  G.] 

CAPITO,  C.  ATEIUS,  was  tribune  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  b.  c.  55,  and  with  his  colleague,  Aquillius 
Gallus,  opposed  Pompey  and  Crassus,  who  were 
consuls  that  year.  Capito  in  particular  opposed  a 
bill,  which  the  tribune  Trebonius  brought  forward, 
concerning  the  distribution  of  the  provinces,  but  in 
vain.  Capito  and  Gallus  afterwards  endeavoured 
to  stop  the  levy  of  the  troops  and  to  render  the 
campaigns,  which  the  consuls  wished  to  undertake, 

I  impossible  ;  and  when  Crassus,  nevertheless,  con¬ 
tinued  to  make  preparations  for  an  expedition 
against  the  Parthians,  Capito  announced  awful 
prodigies  which  were  disregarded  by  Crassus. 
Appius,  the  censor,  afterwards  punished  Capito 
with  a  nota  censoria,  as  he  was  charged  with  hav¬ 
ing  fabricated  the  prodigies  by  which  he  had 
attempted  to  deter  Crassus  from  his  undertaking. 
Dion  Cassius  (xxxix.  34)  says,  that  Capito,  as  tri- 
i  bune,  also  counteracted  the  measures  adopted  by 
the  consuls  in  favour  of  Caesar  ;  but  some  time 
afterwards  Cicero  ( ad  Famil.  xiii.  29),  who  speaks 
of  him  as  his  friend,  says  that  he  favoured  the 
party  of  Caesar,  though  it  may  be  inferred 
from,  the  whole  tone  of  the  letter  of  Cicero 
just  referred  to,  that  Capito  had  made  no  public 
declaration  in  favour  of  Caesar,  as  Cicero  is  at  so 
much  pains  to  induce  Plancus  to  interfere  with 
Caesar  on  behalf  of  Capito.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  our  Capito,  whom  Tacitus  (Ann.  iii.  45)  calls 
a  praetorian,  is  the  same  as  the  one  whom  Appian 
(B.  C.  v.  33,  50)  mentions  as  a  legate  of  Antony. 
(Comp.  Dion  Cass.  xxxi.  42,  xxxix.  33 — 39 ; 
Appian,  B.  C.  ii.  18;  Plut.  Crass.  19;  Cic.  de 
Divinat.  i.  1  6.)  [L.  S.j 

CA'PITO,  C.  ATE'IUS,  an  eminent  Roman 
jurist,  was  the  son  of  the  preceding.  He  be¬ 
came  a  disciple  of  the  jurist  Ofilius,  who  is  said 
by  Pomponius  to  have  been  more  learned  than 
Trebatius.  Labeo,  too,  his  elder  contemporary 
and  subsequent  rival,  had  studied  under  Ofilius, 
but  had  received  his  elementary  education  from 
Trebatius,  and  had  listened  to  all  the  other 
eminent  jurists  of  the  day.  Labeo  and  Ca¬ 
pito  became  the  highest  legal  authorities  at 
Rome,  and  were  reckoned  the  ornaments  of  their 
profession.  Differing  in  opinion  on  many  impor¬ 
tant  points,  they  were  the  founders  of  two  legal 
schools,  analogous  to  the  sects  of  philosophers. 
They  were  men  of  very  opposite  dispositions  and 
political  principles — Labeo,  a  sturdy  and  heredi¬ 
tary  republican  ;  Capito,  a  time-serving  adherent 
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to  the  new  order  of  things.  The  complaisance  of 
Capito  found  favour  with  Augustus,  who  accele¬ 
rated  his  promotion  to  the  consulship,  in  order, 
says  Tacitus  (Ann.  iii.  75),  that  he  might  obtain 
precedence  over  Labeo.  It  may  be  that  Capito 
was  made  consul  before  the  proper  age,  that  is,  be¬ 
fore  his  43rd  year.  He  was  consul  suffectus  with 
C.  Vibius  Postumus  in  a.  d.  5.  Several  writers 
erroneously  confound  the  jurist  with  C.  Fonteius  Ca¬ 
pito,  who  was  consul  with  Germanicus  in  a.  d.  12. 

Pomponius  says  (as  we  interpret  his  words),  that 
Labeo  refused  the  offer  of  Augustus  to  make  him 
the  colleague  of  Capito.  “  Ex  his  Ateius  consul 
fuit :  Labeo  noluit,  quum  offerretur  ei  ab  Augusto 
consulatus,  et  honorem  suscipere.”  (Dig.  1.  tit.  2. 
s.  2.  §  47.)  We  cannot  agree  with  the  commenta¬ 
tors  who  attempt  to  reconcile  the  statement  of 
Pomponius  with  the  inference  that  would  naturally 
be  drawn  from  the  antithesis  of  Tacitus  :  “  I lli 
[Labeoni],  quod  praeturam  intra  stetit,  commen- 
datio  ex  injuria,  huic  [Capitoni]  quod  consulatum 
adeptus  est,  odium  ex  invidia  oriebatur.” 

In  a.  D.  13,  Capito  was  appointed  to  succeed 
Messalia  in  the  important  office  of  “  curator  aqua- 
rum  publicaram,”  and  this  office  he  held  to  the 
time  of  his  death.  (Frontinus,  de  Aquaed.  102,  ed 
Diederich.) 

Capito  continued  in  favour  under  Tiberius.  In 
A.  d.  15,  after  a  formidable  and  mischievous  inun¬ 
dation  of  the  Tiber,  he  and  Arruntius  were  in¬ 
trusted  with  the  task  of  keeping  the  river  within 
its  banks.  They  submitted  to  the  senate  whether 
it  would  not  be  expedient  to  divert  the  course  of 
the  tributary  streams  and  lakes.  Deputies  from 
the  coloniae  and  municipal  towns,  whose  interests 
would  have  been  affected  by  the  change,  were  heard 
against  the  plan.  Piso  led  the  opposition,  and  the 
measure  was  rejected.  (Tac.  Ann.  i.  76,  79.) 

The  grammarian,  Ateius  Philologus,  who  was  a 
freedman,  was  probably  (if  we  may  conjecture 
from  his  name  and  from  some  other  circumstances) 
the  freedman  of  Capito.  [Ateius,  p.  392,  b.j 

The  few  recorded  incidents  of  Capito’s  life  tend 
to  justify  the  imputation  of  servility  which  has 
been  attached  to  his  name  ;  while  Labeo,  as  if 
for  the  sake  of  contrast,  appears  to  have  fallen  into 
the  opposite  extreme  of  superfluous  incivility.  Ti¬ 
berius,  in  an  edict  relating  to  new  years’  gifts 
(Diet,  of  Ant.  s.  v.  Strena)  had  employed  a  word, 
which  recurred  to  his  memory  at  night,  and  struck 
him  as  of  doubtful  Latinity.  In  the  morning  he 
summoned  a  meeting  of  the  most  celebrated  verbal 
critics  and  grammarians  in  Rome,  among  whom 
Capito  was  included,  to  decide  upon  the  credit  of 
the  word.  It  was  condemned  by  M.  Pomponius 
Marcellus,  a  rigid  purist,  but  Capito  pronounced 
that  “  it  was  good  Latin,  or  if  not,  that  it  would 
become  so.”  “  Capito  does  not  speak  the  truth,” 
rejoined  the  inflexible  Marcellus,  “You  have  the 
power,  Caesar,  to  confer  a  citizenship  on  men  but 
not  on  words.”  (Suet,  de  III.  Gram.  22  ;  Dion. 
Cass.  lvii.  17.)  We  agree  with  VanEck  in  holding 
that  in  Capito’s  conduct  on  this  occasion  there  is 
nothing  that  deserves  blame.  There  was  a  faint 
condemnation  lurking  in  his  prophecy  as  to  the 
future,  and,  peradventure  he  spoke  the  truth,  for 
the  authority  of  an  emperor  so  fastidious  in  his 
diction  as  Tiberius,  might  fairly  be  expected  to 
confer  on  a  word,  if  not  full  citizenship,  at  least  a 
limited  jits  Latii. 

In  the  story  of  the  (unknown)  word,  we  dis- 
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cern  the  spirit  of  a  courtier,  without  anything  to 
call  for  serious  blame,  but  Tacitus  relates  an  inci¬ 
dent  which  exhibits  Capito  in  the  shameful  cha¬ 
racter  of  a  hypocrite  playing  the  game  of  a  hypo¬ 
crite — of  a  lawyer  perverting  his  high  authority, 
and  using  the  pretence  of  adherence  to  constitu¬ 
tional  freedom  in  order  to  encourage  cruel  tyranny. 
L.  Ennius,  a  Roman  knight,  was  accused  by  some 
informer  of  treason,  for  having  melted  down  a 
small  silver  statue  of  the  emperor,  and  convqtyed  it 
into  common  plate.  Tiberius  employed  his  right 
of  intercession  to  stop  the  accusation.  Capito 
complained  of  such  an  interference  with  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  senate,  and  deprecated  the  impunity 
of  such  an  atrocious  delinquent  as  L.  Ennius. 
“  Let  the  emperor,’’  said  he,  “be  as  slow  as  he 
likes  in  avenging  his  merely  private  griefs,  but  let 
his  generosity  have  some  limits — let  it  stop  short 
of  giving  away  the  wrongs  of  the  state.”  The 
men  understood  each  other.  The  mock  magnani¬ 
mity  of  the  emperor  was  proof  against  the  mock 
remonstrance  of  the  lawyer.  (Tac.  Ann.  iii.  70.) 

Shortly  after  this  disgraceful  scene  Capito  died, 
A.  d.  22. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  notwithstanding  the  great 
legal  reputation  of  Capito,  not  a  single  pure  extract 
from  any  of  his  works  occurs  in  the  Digest,  though 
there  are  a  few  quotations  from  him  at  second  hand. 
His  works  may  have  perished  before  the  time 
of  Justinian,  though  some  of  them  must  have  ex¬ 
isted  in  the  fifth  century,  as  they  are  cited  by 
Macrobius.  It  may  be  that  he  treated  but  little 
of  private  law,  and  that  his  public  law  soon  be¬ 
came  superannuated. 

Capito  is  quoted  in  the  Digest  by  his  contempo¬ 
rary  Labeo :  Dig.  23,  tit.  3,  s.  79,  §  1  ;  32,  s.  30, 
§  6  ;  by  Proculus,  8,  tit.  2,  s.  13,  §  1  ;  by  Javole- 
nus,  34.  tit.  2,  s.  39,  §  32  ;  by  Ulpian,  23,  tit.  2, 
s.  29  (where  mention  is  made  of  Capito’s  consul¬ 
ship),  by  Paulus,  39,  tit.  3,  s.  2,  §  4  ;  39,  tit.  3,  s. 

1 4  ;  though,  in  this  last-mentioned  passage,  the 
Florentine  manuscript  has  Antaeus,  but  there  is  no 
where  else  the  slightest  record  of  a  jurist  named 
Antaeus.  In  Dig.  23,  tit.  2,  s.  79,  §  1,  and  34, 
tit.  2,  s.  39,  §  2,  Capito  is  quoted  as  himself  quo¬ 
ting  Servius  Sulpicius,  who  thus  appears  at  third 
hand.  There  are  judicial  fragments  of  Capito 
preserved  in  other  authors  (Gellius,  Festus,  Nonius, 
Macrobius).  A  collection  of  such  fragments  is 
given  by  Dirksen  in  his  Bruchstucke  aus  der 
Schriften  der  Romischen  Juristen ,  pp.  83 — 92. 

Capito  was  learned  in  every  department  of  law, 
public,  private,  and  sacred.  He  wrote  1.  Conjedanea , 
which  must  have  been  exceedingly  voluminous, 
as  the  259th  book  is  cited  by  Gellius.  (xiv.  8.) 
Each  book  seems  to  have  had  a  separate  title.  At 
least,  the  9th  book  is  said  by  Gellius  (iv.  14)  to 
have  been  inscribed  de  judiciis  publicis,  and  it  is 
undoubtedly  the  same  book  which  is  cited  (x  6), 
as  if  it  were  a  separate  treatise,  by  the  name 
Commentarius  de  Judiciis  Publicis.  Possibly  the 
Conjectaneorum  libri  were  composed  of  ali  the  se¬ 
parate  works  of  Capito,  collected  and  arranged 
under  proper  heads  and  subdivisions.  The  books 
ot  the  ancient  jurists,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  by 
remaining  specimens,  were  not  long.  Labeo  left 
400  behind  him.  2.  A  treatise  De  Dontificio  Jure , 
ot  which  the  5th  book  is  quoted  by  Gellius  (iv.  6), 
and  the  6th  by  Festus  (s.  v.  Alundus).  It  is 
probably  the  same  treatise,  or  a  part  of  the  same 
treatise,  which  is  cited  by  Macrobius  ( Saturn .  iii. 
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10)  under  the  name  De  Jure  Saerificiorum.  3.  A 
treatise,  De  Officio  Senatorio.  (Gell.  iv.  10.) 

Frontinus  (De  Aquaedud.  97)  cites  Capito  on 
the  law  of  the  public  waters  of  Rome,  and  it  is 
very  likely  that  he  wrote  specially  on  a  subject 
with  which  his  official  duties  connected  him. 

W e  have  already  seen  Capito  in  the  character  of 
a  verbal  critic.  The  meaning  and  proper  usage  of 
words  constitute  a  branch  of  study  of  considerable 
importance  to  a  jurist,  who  has  to  interpret  wills 
and  other  private  dispositions  of  property,  and  to 
construe  laws.  There  is  a  title  de  Significatione 
Verborum  in  the  Digest.  The  subject  engaged  the 
attention  of  Labeo,  and  we  are  strongly  disposed 
to  believe  that  it  was  treated  of  by  Capito.  In 
Pliny  (H.  N.  xiv.  15),  Capito  is  cited  as  agreeing 
with  the  jurist  Scaevola,  and  with  Laelius  (Aelius  ?) 
in  holding  (as  Plautus,  Pseud,  ii.  4.  51,  seems  to 
have  held),  that  the  word  myrrhina  comprehended 
sweets  ( dulcia ),  as  well  as  wines.  In  another 
passage  of  Pliny  (H.  N.  xviii.  28),  we  find  Capito 
tracing  the  variations  in  meaning  of  the  words 
coquus  and  pistor.  In  Servius  (ad  Virg.  Aen.  v. 
45),  Varro  and  Ateius  are  cited  as  holding  a  pe¬ 
culiar  opinion  on  the  distinction  between  Dims 
and  Deus.  We  take  Ateius  here  to  be  the  jurist 
Capito,  for  Ateius  is  the  name  by  which  he  is  ge¬ 
nerally  denoted  in  the  Digest  ;  but  it  is  not  im¬ 
possible  that  the  freedman  Ateius  Philologus  may 
be  meant. 

Aymarus  Rivallius,  one  of  the  earliest  writers 
on  the  history  of  Roman  law  (v.  2)  says,  that 
Capito  wrote  commentaries  on  the  12  Tables,  but 
no  authority  is  produced  for  this  assertion,  which, 
however,  is  followed  by  Val.  Forster  (in  i.  Zileti 
Tradatus  Tmdatuum  p.  48),  and  Rutilius.  (De 
Jurisp.  c.  48.) 

Gellius  (xiii.  12)  cites  a  certain  epistle  of 
Capito,  the  authenticity  of  which  has  been  called 
in  question.  It  speaks  in  the  past  tense  of  Labeo, 
who  died  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius. 
It  commends  the  great  legal  learning  of  Labeo, 
while  it  charges  him  with  a  love  of  liberty  so  ex¬ 
cessive,  that  he  set  no  value  upon  anything  “  nisi 
quod  justum  sanctumque  esse  in  Romanis  antiqui- 
tatibus  legisset.”  It  then  relates  an  instance  of 
Labeo’s  refusing  to  obey  the  summons  of  a  tribune, 
while  he  admitted  the  right  of  a  tribune  to  arrest. 
Gellius  thereupon  takes  occasion  to  shew,  very 
clearly  and  satisfactorily,  from  Varro,  why  it  was 
that  tribunes,  having  power  to  arrest,  had  not  the 
apparently  minor  and  consequential  power  of  sum¬ 
mons.  That  Capito  should  charge  Labeo  with  ad¬ 
herence  to  the  strict  letter  of  constitutional  law 
seems  to  be  at  variance  with  the  character  of  the 
two  jurists  as  drawn  by  Pomponius  :  “  Capito  kept 
to  that  which  he  received  from  his  instructors  ; 
Labeo,  who  possessed  an  intellect  of  a  different 
order,  and  had  diligently  cultivated  other  depart¬ 
ments  of  human  knowledge  besides  law,  introduced 
many  innovations.”  (Dig.  1.  tit.  2,  s.  2.  $  47.) 
For  the  purpose  of  reconciling  these  apparently 
conflicting  testimonies,  it  has  been  supposed  that 
Capito  was  a  follower  of  the  Old  in  private  law, 
and  Labeo  in  public  law  ;  while,  on  the  contrary, 
in  public  law,  Capito  was  an  advocate  of  the  New  ; 
in  private  law,  Labeo. 

Capito  and  Labeo  became  the  founders  of  two 
celebrated  schools  of  Roman  law',  to  which  most  of 
the  distinguished  jurists  belonged.  Their  respec¬ 
tive  followers,  mentioned  by  Pomponius,  are — 
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Of  C.  Ateius  Capita. 
Masurius  Sabinus. 

C.  Cassius  Longinus. 
Longinus. 

Caelius  Sabinus. 
Priscus  Javolenus. 
Aburnus  Valens. 
Tuscianus. 

Salvius  Julianus. 


Of  Antistius  Labeo. 

M.  Cocceius  Nerva 
pater. 

Sempronius  Proculus. 

Nerva  filius. 

Pegasus. 

P.  Juventius  Celsus 
pater. 

Celsus  filius. 

Neratius  Priscus. 

To  the  list  of  Capito’s  followers  may  be  added 
with  certainty,  Gaius  ;  with  the  highest  probability, 
Pomponius  ;  and,  with  more  or  less  plausible  con¬ 
jecture,  a  few  others,  as  T.  Aristo. 

The  schools,  of  which  Capito  and  Labeo  were  the 
founders,  took  their  respective  names  from  distin¬ 
guished  disciples  of  those  jurists.  The  followers 
of  Capito  were  called  from  Masurius  Sabi¬ 
nus,  Sabiniani  ;  and  afterwards,  from  Cassius 
Longinus,  Cassiani.  The  followers  of  Labeo  took 
from  Proculus  (not  Proculeius),  the  ill-formed 
name  Proculeiani  (so  spelt,  not  Proculiani,  in  all 
old  manuscripts  wherever  it  occurs).  From  a  mis¬ 
understanding  of  the  phrase  Pegasianum  jus, 
(meaning,  the  legal  writings  of  Pegasus,)  in  the 
scholiast  on  Juvenal  (iv.  77),  some  have  supposed 
that  the  followers  of  Labeo  were  also  called  from 
Pegasus,  Pegasiani.  (Did.  of  Ant.  s.v.  Jurisconsults) 
The  controversy  as  to  the  characteristic  differ¬ 
ences  between  these  schools  has  been  endless,  and 
most  writers  on  the  subject  have  endeavoured  to 
refer  those  differences  to  some  general  principle. 
When  continental  jurists  were  disputing  about  the 
relative  importance  of  equity,  as  compared  with 
strict  law,  the  Roman  schools  were  supposed  to  be 
based  upon  a  disagreement  between  the  admirers  of 
equity  and  the  admirers  of  strictness.  Those  who 
thought  Labeo  the  better  man  were  anxious  to  en¬ 
list  him  upon  their  side  of  the  question.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Mascovius  and  Hommel,  Labeo  was  the  ad¬ 
vocate  of  sound  and  strict  interpretation  ;  accor¬ 
ding  to  Bach  and  Tydemann,  Capito  was  an  oppo¬ 
nent  of  that  enlightened  equity  which  seeks  to 
penetrate  beyond  the  literal  husky  rind.  When 
modern  jurists  were  divided  into  the  philosophical 
(dyslogistically,  unhistorical),  and  the  historical 
(dyslogistically,  unphilosophical),  schools,  Capito 
and  Labeo  were  made  to  belong  to  one  or  other  of 
these  parties.  Dirksen  ( Beitr'dge  zur  Kentniss  des 
Romischen  Rechts, i>\).  1-159)  and  Zimmern  ( R.R .  G. 
L  §  66)  think,  that  the  schools  differ  chiefly  in 
their  mode  of  handling  legal  questions  ;  that  the 
votaries  of  Sabinus  look  for  something  external  to 
hang  their  reasoning  upon,  whether  it  be  ancient 
practice,  or  the  text  of  a  law,  or  the  words  of  a 
private  disposition,  or  analogy  to  a  positive  rule, 
and  only  at  last,  in  default  of  all  these,  resort  to 
the  general  principles  of  right  and  the  natural 
feelings  of  equity  :  whereas  the  votaries  of  Procu¬ 
lus  on  the  other  hand,  looking,  in  the  first  instance, 
more  freely  to  the  inner  essence  of  rules  and  insti¬ 
tutions,  and  anxious  to  construct  law  on  the  un¬ 
changing  basis  of  morality,  sometimes  by  an  appa¬ 
rent  deviation  from  the  letter,  arrive  at  results 
more  correspondent  with  the  nature  of  the  subject. 
Puchta  (Inst.  1.  §  98)  refers  the  original  divergence 
to  the  personal  characters  of  the  founders,  the  ac¬ 
quiescence  of  Capito  in  received  doctrines,  the 
liberal  and  comprehensive  intellect  of  Labeo,  urging 
philosophical  progress  and  scientific  developement. 
Whether  the  original  differences  rested  on 


general  principles,  or  whether  they  consisted  in 
discordant  opinions  upon  isolated  particular  points, 
it  is  clear  that  the  political  opposition  between 
Capito  and  Labeo  had  not  long  any  important  in¬ 
fluence  on  their  respective  schools,  for  Cocceius 
Nerva,  the  immediate  successor  of  Labeo,  did  not 
adopt  the  political  opinions  of  his  master,  which, 
as  the  empire  became  consolidated,  must  have  soon 
grown  out  of  fashion,  the  more  especially,  since 
jurists  now  began  to  receive  their  authorization 
from  the  prince.  Proculus  was  a  still  stronger  im¬ 
perialist  than  Nerva.  Even  in  private  law,  the 
subsequent  leaders  on  either  side  modified,  per¬ 
haps  considerably,  the  original  differences,  and 
introduced  new  matters  of  discussion.  The  dis¬ 
tinction  of  the  schools  is  strongly  manifested  in 
Gaius,  who  wrote  under  Antoninus  Pius,  but  soon 
after  that  time  it  seems  to  have  worn  out  from  the 
influence  of  independent  eclecticism.  Even  in 
earlier  times,  a  jurist  was  not  necessarily  a  bigoted 
supporter  of  every  dogma  of  his  school.  Thus, 
we  find  a  case  in  Gaius  (iii.  140)  where  Cassius 
approves  the  opinion  of  Labeo,  while  Proculus 
follows  that  of  Ofilius,  the  master  of  Capito.  Not 
every  question,  on  which  the  opinions  of  Roman 
jurists  were  divided,  was  a  school  question. 
When  Justinian  found  it  necessary  to  settle  fifty 
disputed  questions  in  the  interval  between  the  first 
and  second  editions  of  his  Constitutionum  Codex, 
he  was  obliged  to  look  back  to  ancient  contro¬ 
versies,  and  sometimes  to  annul  by  express  sanc¬ 
tion  that  which  was  already  antiquated  in  practice. 
The  consideration  of  this  fact  alone  shews  that, 
from  his  L.  Decisiones,  it  would  be  wrong  to  infer, 
as  some  have  done,  that  the  old  separation  of  the 
schools  existed  in  his  time  ;  but  further,  there  is 
no  proof  that  any  of  the  questions  he  settled  were 
ever  party  questions  of  the  schools. 

Though  the  distinctions  of  the  schools  gradually 
wore  out,  as  eminent  and  original  men  arose,  who 
thought  for  themselves,  there  is  no  proof  that  there 
was  ever  a  distinct  middle  school.  A  school  of 
Miscelliones  has  been  imagined  in  consequence  of  a 
passage  of  Festus,  which,  however,  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  profession  of  the  law  :  “  Miscelliones 
appellantur,  qui  non  certae  sunt  sententiae,  sed 
variorum  mixtorumque  judiciorum.”  Cujas,  from 
a  false  reading  of  Servius  (ad  Virg.  Aen.  iii.  68), 
imagined  the  existence  of  an  eclectic  sect  of  Her- 
ciscundi.  Servius,  speaking  of  the  opinions  of  the 
ancients  concerning  the  soul,  says  that  some  be¬ 
lieved  that  consciousness  ceased  with  death  ;  others, 
that  the  soul  was  immortal  ;  while  the  Stoics,  pur¬ 
suing  a  middle  course,  held  that  it  was  buried  in 
the  earth ,  and  lived  as  long  as  the  body  endured. 
“  Stoici  vero,  terris  condi,  i.  e.  medium  secuti,  tarn 
diu  durare  dicunt,  quamdiu  durat  et  corpus.” 
Cujas,  for  terris  condi ,  deciphered,  as  he  thought, 
in  his  nearly  illegible  copy,  herciscundi,  a  technical 
word,  which  appears  in  the  Familiae  herciscundae 
causa.  (Dig.  10.  tit.  2.)  The  error  of  Cujas,  in 
referring  a  name  so  strangely  gotten  to  an  eclectic 
sect  of  Roman  jurists,  gained  general  reception 
among  the  civilians  of  his  day,  on  account  of  his 
great  learning  and  authority. 

Though  Capito  is  little  quoted — not  once  by  his 
own  follower,  Gaius — though  there  are  many  (60) 
more  citations  bearing  the  name  of  Labeo  in  the 
Digest,  and  a  vast  number  of  citations  of  Labeo  in 
fragments  bearing  the  name  of  other  jurists — the 
conclusions  of  Capito’s  school  seem,  in  a  majority  of 
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cases,  to  have  prevailed  in  practice.  This  proceeded 
partly,  perhaps,  from  the  great  authority  acquired 
by  Masurius  Sabinus,  and  from  the  numerous  com¬ 
mentators  who  wrote  libri  ad  Sabinum.  Among 
these,  indeed,  were  some  of  the  opposite  party. 
According  to  Blume’s  celebrated  hypothesis,  first 
suggested  by  Jac.  Godefroi,  one  of  the  great 
divisions  in  most  of  the  titles  of  the  Digest  con¬ 
sisted  of  extracts  from  the  writings  of  annotations 
on  Sabinus.  Some  Sabinian  influence  may  also 
have  been  exerted  upon  Roman  jurisprudence 
through  the  labour  of  the  Sabinian  Salvius  Ju- 
lianus  in  recasting  the  praetor’s  edict.  But  there 
never  was  any  general  determination  in  favour  of 
either  school.  In  some  points,  Proculus  and  his 
party  were  preferred.  For  example,  Gaius  (ii.  21) 
mentions  a  rescript  of  Hadrian,  and(ii.  195)  another 
of  Antoninus  Pius,  against  certain  theoretical  con¬ 
clusions  of  the  Sabinians  (‘  nostri  praeceptores’) 
and  in  favour  of  the  “  diversae  scholae  auctores.” 
The  agreement  of  the  majority  of  the  jurists  autho¬ 
rized  by  the  emperor  jura  condere,  rather  than 
the  creed  of  this  or  that  sect,  became  under  the 
empire  the  test  of  legal  orthodoxy.  (Plin.  H.  N. 
xiv.  15 ;  Rutilius,  c.  48,  in  Franckii  Vitae  Tripar- 
titae  JCtorum ,  contains  several  questionable  state¬ 
ments,  without  giving  his  authorities.  He  enters 
into  conjectures  as  to  the  family  of  the  jurist,  and 
treats  of  several  Romans  of  the  name  of  Capito. 
Bertrand,  ii.  51.3;  Guil.  Grot.  i.  12.  6  ;  Ant. 
Augustinus,  de  Nominibus  Propriis  Pandectarum , 
in  Otto’s  Thesaurus,  i.  226 ;  Chr.  Thomasii,  Com- 
paratio  Antistii  Labeonis  et  Ateii  Capitonis ,  4to. 
Lips.  1683  ;  Corn.  Van  Eck,  de  Vita ,  Moribus ,  et 
Studiis  M.  Antistii  Labeonis  et  C.  Ateii  Capitonis , 
ed.  Oelrichs,  Thes.  Nov.  Diss.  i.  825 — 856  ; 
And.  M.  Molleri,  Selecta  quaedam ,  Sfc.,  ib.  vol.  ii. 
tom.  ii.  pp.  Ill — 126  ;  Maiansius,  ad  XXX 
JCtos,  ii.  167 — 186  ;  Zimmern.  R.  R.  G.  i. 
§§  82,  83.)  [J.  T.  G.] 

CA'PITO,  CLAU'DIUS,  a  Roman  orator,  a 
contemporary  of  the  younger  Pliny.  ( Ep .  vi.  13.) 

CA'PITO,  COSSUTIA'NUS,  a  Roman  advo¬ 
cate  in  the  reigns  of  Claudius  and  Nero,  who  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  used  his  profession  as  a  mere  means  for 
enriching  himself.  For  this  reason  he  and  some  of 
his  profession  opposed  a  law  by  which  advocates  were 
to  be  forbidden  to  accept  any  fees  from  their  clients. 
In  a.  n.  56  he  obtained  Cilicia  as  his  province,  and 
there  he  acted  with  the  same  avarice  and  impu¬ 
dence  as  he  had  done  before  at  Rome.  In  the  year 
following,  the  Cilicians  accused  him  of  extortion, 
and  he  was  condemned,  in  consequence  of  which 
he  lost  his  senatorial  rank.  But  this  he  afterwards 
received  back,  through  the  mediation  of  Tigellinus, 
his  father-in-law;  and  shortly  after,  a.  d.  62,  he 
accused  the  praetor  Antistius  Sosianus  of  high 
treason.  In  a.  d.  66,  Annaeus  Mela,  the  brother 
of  the  philosopher  Seneca,  and  father  of  the  poet 
Annaeus  Lucan,  left  a  large  legacy  to  Tigellinus  and 
Cossutianus  Capito,  the  latter  of  whom  came  forward 
in  the  same  year  as  the  accuser  of  Thrasea  Paetus, 
for  Thrasea  had  formerly  supported  the  cause  of 
the  Cilicians  against  him,  and  had  been  instru¬ 
mental  in  bringing  about  his  condemnation.  Ca¬ 
pito  was  rewarded  by  Nero  for  this  base  act  with 
an  immense  sum  of  money.  (Tac.  Ann.  xi.  6,  &c., 
xiii.  33,  xiv.  48,  xvi.  17,  21,  22,  26,  28,  33 ;  Juv. 
Sat.  viii.  93,  &c.)  [L.  S.J 

CA'PITO,  FONTEIUS.  1.  T.  Fonteius  Ca¬ 
pito,  was  praetor  in  n.  c.  178,  and  obtained  the 


command  in  Hispania  Ulterior,  which  was  left  to 
him  also  for  the  year  following,  with  the  title  of 
proconsul.  (Liv.  xl.  59,  xli.  2,  19.) 

2.  P.  Fonteius  Capito,  was  praetor  in  b.  c. 
169,  and  obtained  Sardinia  as  his  province.  (Liv. 
xliii.  13,  17.) 

3.  C.  Fonteius  Capito,  a  friend  of  M.  Antony, 
accompanied  Maecenas,  in  b.  c.  37,  when  he  was 
sent  by  Octavianus  to  Antony  to  restore  friend¬ 
ship  between  Octavianus  and  Antony.  Capito 
remained  with  Antony,  and  was  soon  after  sent 
by  him  to  Egypt,  to  fetch  Cleopatra  to  Syria.  He 
is  probably  the  same  person  as  the  C.  Fonteius 
Capito  who  was  appointed  consul  suffectus,  in  b.  c. 
33,  together  with  M’.  Acilius.  There  is  a  coin  of 
his  extant  with  the  heads  of  Antony  and  Cleopa¬ 
tra,  and  on  which  Capito  is  called  propraetor,  and 
bears  the  praenomen  Caius.  (Horat.  Sat.  i.  5. 
32  ;  Pint.  Anton.  36  ;  Eckhel,  Doctr.  Num.  v. 
p.  219.) 

4.  C.  Fonteius  Capito,  a  son  of  C.  Fonteius 
Capito,  the  friend  of  M.  Antony.  [No.  3.]  He 
was  consul  in  A.  D.  12,  together  with  Germanicus, 
and  afterwards  had,  as  proconsul,  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  province  of  Asia.  Many  years  later, 
in  a.  d.  25,  he  was  accused  by  Vibius  Serenus, 
apparently  on  account  of  his  conduct  in  Asia ;  but, 
as  no  sufficient  evidence  was  adduced,  he  was  ac¬ 
quitted.  (Fasti  Cap.;  Suet.  Cal.  8;  Tac.  Ann. iv.  36.) 

5.  C.  Fonteius  Capito,  consul  in  a.  d.  59  to¬ 
gether  with  C.  Vipsanius.  (Tac.  Ann.  xiv.  1 ; 
Plin.  H.  N.  ii.  72,  vii.  20 ;  Solin.  6.) 

6.  L.  Fonteius  Capito,  consul  in  a.  d.  67  to¬ 
gether  with  C.  Julius  Rufus,  as  we  learn  from  the 
Fasti  Siculi  and  the  Chronicon  of  Cassiodorus ;  but 
whether  he  is  the  same  as  the  Fonteius  Capito 
who  was  put  to  death  in  Germany  in  the  reign  of 
Galba,  a.  d.  68,  on  the  ground  of  having  attempted 
to  excite  an  insurrection,  is  uncertain.  (Tac.  Hist. 
i.  7,  37,  52,  iii.  62,  iv.  13  ;  Suet.  Galb.  11;  Plut. 
Galb.  1 5,  where  ^pourr/ios  should  be  changed  into 

$0VT7)'i0S. ) 

It  is  uncertain  to  which  of  the  Capitos  the  two 
following  coins  belong  :  the  praenomen  Publius 
would  lead  us  to  refer  them  to  No.  2.  The  former 
contains  on  the  obverse  a  head  of  Mars  with  a  trophy 
behind  it  and  the  inscription  P.  Fonteivs  P.  F. 
Capito  III.  Vir.,  and  on  the  reverse  a  man  riding 
on  horseback  at  full  gallop,  with  two  men  below 
fighting,  and  the  inscription  Man.  Font.  Tr.  Mil. 


The  latter  coin  contains  on  the  obverse  the  head  of 
Concordia  with  the  inscription  P.  Fonteivs  Ca¬ 
pito  III.  Vir.  Concordia,  and  on  the  rever>e 
a  double  portico  with  the  inscription  T.  Dim.  Imp. 
Vil.  Pvbl.  [L.  S.] 
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CA'PITO,  INSTEIUS,  a  centurion  in  the  Ro¬ 
man  army  which  carried  on  the  war  under  Domi- 
tius  Corbulo  against  the  Parthian  Vologeses,  A.  d. 
54.  The  king,  after  being  defeated,  sent  hostages 
who  were  delivered  up  to  Capito.  He  is  probably 
the  same  whom  we  meet  with  three  years  later,  in 
1  those  same  regions  as  praefectus  castrorum,  to 
l  whom  Corbulo  entrusted  some  of  the  smaller  fort- 
i  resses  in  Armenia.  (Tac.  Ann.  xiii.  9,39.)  [L.  S.] 
CA'PITO,  LUCI'LIUS,  procurator  of  Asia  in 
a.  D.  23,  was  accused  by  the  provincials  of  malver- 
,  sation,  and  was  tried  by  the  senate.  (Tac.  Ann. 
iv.  15  ;  Dion  Cass.  lvii.  23.)  [L.  S.] 

CA'PITO,  C.  MA'RIUS,  occurs  on  several 
coins  of  the  Maria  gens,  a  specimen  of  which  is 
given  below,  but  this  Marius  Capito  is  not  men- 
I  tioned  by  any  ancient  writer.  The  obverse  re¬ 
presents  the  head  of  Ceres,  the  reverse  a  man 
;  ploughing. 


CA'PITO,  VIRGPNIUS.  During  the  war 
I  between  the  supporters  of  Vitellius  and  Vespasian, 
a.  d.  69,  Virginius  Capito  sent  a  slave  to  L.  Vitel- 
i  lius,  the  emperor’s  brother,  promising  to  surrender 
to  him  the  citadel  of  Terracina,  if  he  would  receive 
i  the  garrison.  The  slave  was  afterwards  hanged 
for  having  assisted  in  carrying  out  a  treacherous 
design.  (Tac.  Hist.  iii.  77,  iv.  3.)  [L.  S.] 

CAPITOLI'NUS,  a  family-name  in  several 
i  Roman  gentes,  which  was  no  doubt  originally 
given  to  a  person  who  lived  on  the  hill  Capitolinus. 
In  the  same  way  Aventinensis,  Caeliomontanus, 
Esquilinus,  frequently  occur  as  the  names  of  families 
at  Rome.  [L.  S.] 

CAPITOLI'NUS,  JU'LIUS.  We  possess  a 
volume  containing  the  biographies  of  various  Ro¬ 
man  emperors  and  pretenders  to  the  purple,  com¬ 
piled  by  writers  who  flourished  towards  the  end  of 
the  third  and  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century, 
dedicating  their  works  for  the  most  part  to  Diocle¬ 
tian  or  Constantine.  The  number  of  pieces  is  in 
all  thirty-four.  They  reach  from  Hadrian  to  the 
death  of  Carinus,  that  is,  from  a.  d.  117  to  A.  D. 
284,  extending  over  a  space  of  167  years,  and 
forming  a  sort  of  supplement  to  the  Caesars  of 
Suetonius,  which  terminate  with  Domitian.  No 
immediate  connexion,  however,  is  established  with 
the  last-named  work,  since  Nerva  and  Trajan  are 
passed  over ;  nor  is  the  series  absolutely  complete, 
even  within  its  own  proper  limits,  for  there  is  a 
gap  of  nine  years,  from  the  third  Gordian  to  Vale- 
rianus,  that  is,  from  a.  d.  244  to  a.  d.  253,  includ¬ 
ing  the  reigns  of  Philippus,  Decius,  Gallus,  and 
Aemilianus.  It  is  by  no  means  unlikely,  indeed, 
that  these,  as  well  as  Nerva  and  Trajan,  may  ori¬ 
ginally  have  formed  a  part  of  the  whole,  and  that 
the  existing  blanks  are  owing  to  the  mutilation  of 
the  MS.  which  formed  the  archetype  ;  but  this  is 
merely  a  probable  conjecture.  The  authors  of  the 
collection  are  commonly  classed  together  under  the 
title  “  Historiae  Augustae  Scriptores  sex,”  their 
names  being  Aelius  Spartianus,  Julius  Capitolinus, 
Vulcatius  Gallicanus,  Aelius  Lampridius,  Trebellius 


Pollio,  and  Flavius  Vopiscus.  In  consequence  of 
the  confusion  which  prevails  in  the  MSS.  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  assign  each  section  with  absolute  cer¬ 
tainty  to  its  real  owner,  and  no  trustworthy  con¬ 
clusion  can  be  drawn  from  comparing  the  styles  of 
the  different  portions,  for  the  lives  do  not  exhibi- 
the  well-digested  result  of  careful  and  extensive  re¬ 
search,  but  are  in  many  instances  evidently  made  up 
of  scraps  derived  from  different  sources  and  possess¬ 
ing  different  degrees  of  merit,  loosely  tacked  toge¬ 
ther,  and  often  jumbled  into  a  rough  mass  destitute 
of  form  and  symmetry.  Hence  we  find  numerous 
repetitions  of  frivolous  details,  a  strange  mixture  of 
what  is  grave  and  valuable  with  the  most  puerile 
and  worthless  rubbish,  and  a  multitude  of  irrecon- 
cileable  and  contradictory  statements  freely  admit¬ 
ted  without  remark  or  explanation.  We  have  his¬ 
tory  here  presented  to  us  in  its  lowest  and  crudest 
shape — a  total  want  of  judgment  in  the  selection 
and  classification  of  facts ;  an  absence  of  all  unity 
of  purpose,  no  attempt  being  made  to  establish  a 
relation  between  the  circumstances  recorded  and 
the  character  of  the  individual  under  discussion ; 
and  a  total  disregard  of  philosophical  combination 
and  inference.  The  narratives  have  all  the  bare¬ 
ness  and  disjointed  incoherence  of  a  meagre  chro¬ 
nicle  without  possessing  simplicity  and  methodical 
arrangement.  These  strictures  may  perhaps  be 
slightly  modified  in  favour  of  Vopiscus,  who  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  had  access  to  valuable  public  records, 
and  to  have  taken  some  pains  to  extract  what  was 
most  interesting,  although  he  often  exhibits  as  lit¬ 
tle  discretion  as  the  rest  in  working  up  his  raw 
materials.  But,  notwithstanding  all  these  defects, 
this  compilation  is  of  no  small  importance  in  ena¬ 
bling  us  to  form  a  just  conception  of  an  important 
period  of  Roman  history.  We  have  no  reason  to 
question  the  general  accuracy  of  the  great  events 
recorded,  although  blended  with  idle  rumours  and 
false  details ;  nor  the  general  fidelity  of  the  por¬ 
traits  of  the  leading  men,  although  the  likenesses 
may  be  in  some  instances  flattered  and  in  others 
caricatured,  according  to  the  predilections  of  the 
artist.  The  antiquarian,  above  all,  will  here  dis¬ 
cover  a  mass  of  curious  statements  with  regard  to 
the  formal  administration  of  public  affairs  and  the 
history  of  jurisprudence,  together  with  a  multitude 
of  particulars  illustrating  the  state  of  literature  and 
the  arts,  the  social  usages  and  modes  of  thought 
and  feeling  which  prevailed  among  the  different 
classes  of  the  community  during  this  stormy  period. 
Nay,  the  very  frivolous  minuteness  with  which  these 
writers  descant  upon  matters  connected  with  the 
private  life  and  habits  of  the  personages  who  pass 
under  review,  although  unworthy  of  the  dignity  of 
history,  opens  up  to  us  a  very  singular  region  for 
observation  and  inquiry,  the  more  interesting  be¬ 
cause  usually  inaccessible.  In  these  departments 
also  we  may  receive  the  information  conveyed 
without  suspicion,  for  upon  such  topics  there  could 
be  no  conceivable  motive  for  falsehood  or  misrepre¬ 
sentation  ;  and  the  worst  we  have  to  fear  is,  that 
the  love  of  the  marvellous  may  occasionally  have 
given  rise  to  exaggeration  in  describing  the  fantas¬ 
tic  extravagance  and  profusion  so  characteristic  of 
that  epoch. 

Nine  biographies  hear  the  name  of  Capitolinus  : 
1.  Antoninus  Pius,  2.  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus, 
3.  L.  Verus,  4.  Pertinax,  5.  Clodius  Albinus. 
6.  Opilius  Macrinus,  7.  the  two  Maximini,  8.  the 
three  Gordiani,  9.  Maximus  and  Balbinus.  Of 
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these  Antoninus  Pius  and  L.  Verus  are  inscrib¬ 
ed  to  Diocletian,  who  is  also  addressed  in  M.  Au¬ 
relius  (c.  19);  Pertinax  and  Maximus  with  Balbi- 
nus  bear  no  inscription  ;  the  rest  are  inscribed 
to  Constantine.  Salmasius,  following  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  Palatine  MSS.,  assigns  the  first 
hve  to  Spartianus,  and  acknowledges  the  sixth, 
seventh,  and  8th  only,  as  the  genuine  productions 
of  Capitolinus  ;  but  these  are  points  on  which  it  is 
foolish,  in  the  absence  of  all  satisfactory  evidence, 
internal  or  external,  to  hazard  even  an  opinion. 

The  editio  princeps  of  the  Historiae  Augustae 
Scriptores  was  printed  at  Milan  in  1475  by  Philip 
de  Lavagna,  in  a  folio  volume  divided  into  three 
parts,  of  which  the  first  contains  Suetonius ;  the 
second  a  piece  entitled  de  exordio  Nervae ,  followed 
by  the  Augustan  Historians ;  the  third  Eutropius 
and  Paulus  Diaconus.  It  is  excessively  rare,  and 
bears  a  high  price.  It  was  reprinted  at  Venice  by 
Bernardinus,  fol.  1489,  and  by  Rubeus,  fol.  1490. 
These  lives  are  also  to  be  found  in  various  miscel¬ 
lanies  containing  the  history  of  the  Caesars  which 
appeared  during  the  16th  century  ;  but  they  were 
first  brought  out  in  an  independent  form  at 
Paris,  4to.  1603,  under  the  inspection  of  Isaac 
Casaubon  ;  this  was  followed  by  the  edition  of 
Salmasius,  fol.  Par.  1620,  which  exhibits  a  text 
greatly  improved  by  a  careful  examination  of  MSS. 
and  copious  notes  containing  a  prodigious  but  ill- 
digested  mass  of  erudition.  The  most  useful  edi¬ 
tion  is  that  by  Schrevelius  (Lugd.  Bat.  1671);  but 
much  remains  to  be  done,  for  palpable  corruptions 
appear  in  every  page. 

(Dodwell,  Praclect.  Academ.  8vo,  Oxford,  1692; 
Heyne,  Opusc.  Academ.  vol.  vi.  p.  52,  &c.;  Gu.  de 
Moulines,  Memoir es  sur  les  Ecrivains  de  VHistoire 
Auguste,  in  Memoires  de  V  Academic  de  Berlin,  17 50 ; 
Godofred.  Muscovius,  Oratio  de  Usu  et  Praestantia 
Hist.  A  ugust.  in  J ure  Civili,  in  his  Opusc.  Juridica 
et  Philolog.  8vo.  Lips.  1776  ;  H.  E.  Dirksen,  Die 
Script.  Histor.  August.  8vo.  Lips.  1842.)  [W.  R.] 

CAPITOLTNUS,  P.  MAE'LIUS,  twice  con¬ 
sular  tribune,  in  b.  c.  400  and  396.  (Liv.  v.  12, 
18.)  [L.  S.] 

CAPITOLTNUS,  MA'NLIUS.  1.  M.  Man¬ 
lius  Capitolinus,  consular  tribune  in  b.  c.  434. 
(Liv.  iv.  23.) 

2.  L.  Manlius  Capitolinus,  consular  tribune 
in  b.  c.  422.  (Liv.  iv.  42.) 

3.  A.  Manlius  a.  f.  Cn.  n.  Capitolinus  Vul- 
so,  thrice  consular  tribune,  in  b.  c.  405,  402,  and 
397.  In  b.  c.  390  he  was  one  of  the  ambassadors 
whom  the  senate  sent  to  Delphi,  to  dedicate  there 
the  golden  crater  which  Camillus  had  vowed.  In 
the  straits  of  Sicily  the  ambassadors  fell  in  with 
pirates  of  Lipara  and  were  made  prisoners,  but 
they  were  restored  to  freedom  and  treated  with 
distinction  at  Lipara,  when  it  became  known  who 
they  were.  (Liv.  iv.  61,  v.  8,  16,  28.) 

4.  M.  Manlius  T.  f.  A.  n.  Capitolinus,  the 
famous  deliverer  of  the  Capitol  from  the  Gauls, 
was  consul  in  b.  c.  392  with  L.  Valerius  Potitus. 
An  insignificant  war  was  carried  on  in  that  year 
against  the  Aequians,  for  which  Manlius  was 
honoured  with  an  ovation,  and  his  colleague  with  a 
triumph.  Rome  was  visited  at  the  time  by  a  pes¬ 
tilence,  and  as  the  two  consuls  were  seized  with 
it,  they  were  obliged  to  abdicate,  and  an  interreign 
followed.  In  b.  c.  390,  when  the  Gauls  one  night 
endeavoured  to  ascend  the  Capitol,  Manlius,  whose 
residence  was  on  the  Capitol,  was  roused  from  his 
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sleep  by  the  cackling  of  the  geese,  and  on  discover¬ 
ing  the  cause  of  it,  he  and  as  many  men  as  he  could 
collect  at  the  moment  hastened  to  the  spot  where 
the  Gauls  were  ascending,  and  succeeded  in  repel¬ 
ling  them.  This  gallant  and  successful  deed  was 
rewarded  the  next  day  by  the  assembled  people 
with  all  the  simple  and  rude  honours  and  distinc¬ 
tions  which  were  customary  at  the  time.  He  is 
said  to  have  received  the  surname  of  Capitolinus 
from  this  circumstance  ;  but  this  is  probably  a  mis¬ 
take,  as  it  had  become  a  regular  family-name  in 
his  gens  before  his  time,  and  he  would  thus  have 
inherited  it  from  his  father.  In  b.  c.  387  he  was 
appointed  interrex,  but  two  years  later,  B.  c.  385, 
he  abandoned  the  cause  of  the  patricians,  to  whom 
he  belonged,  and  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
plebeians,  who  were  suffering  severely  from  their 
debts  and  the  harsh  and  cruel  treatment  they  ex¬ 
perienced  from  their  patrician  creditors.  The 
motive,  however,  from  which  Manlius  came  for¬ 
ward  to  support  them  was  not  pure ;  it  appears 
that  after  his  delivery  of  the  Capitol  he  was  so  in¬ 
toxicated  with  his  exploit,  that  he  could  not  bear 
seeing  any  man  placed  on  an  equality  with  or 
raised  above  himself,  and  it  is  even  believed  that 
he  harboured  the  scheme  of  making  himself  tyrant 
or  king  of  Rome.  With  such  or  similar  intentions 
he  excited  the  plebeians  against  their  oppressors, 
who  became  so  alarmed  that  they  resolved  upon 
the  appointment  of  a  dictator,  A.  Cornelius  Cossus. 
While  the  dictator  was  absent  from  Rome,  Manlius 
had  recourse  to  violence  to  rescue  the  plebeians 
from  the  hands  of  their  creditors,  and  conducted 
himself  altogether  like  a  complete  demagogue. 
When  the  dictator  returned  to  the  city  in  order  to 
put  a  stop  to  the  proceedings  of  Manlius,  he  sum¬ 
moned  Manlius  to  appear  before  him.  The  rebel 
came  accompanied  by  a  host  of  plebeians ;  but  the 
dictator  had  him  arrested  by  one  of  his  viators  and 
consigned  to  prison  as  a  seditious  citizen.  The 
plebeians,  though  they  did  not  venture  anything 
against  the  orders  of  the  dictator,  displayed  their 
grief  by  putting  on  mourning  for  their  champion, 
and  gathering  around  his  prison.  The  attempts  of 
the  senate  to  allay  the  indignation  of  the  plebeians 
by  assignments  of  land,  only  irritated  them  the 
more,  as  they  regarded  these  favours  as  bribes  to 
betray  their  patron,  and  the  insurrection  rose  to 
such  a  height,  that  the  senate  and  patricians  saw 
themselves  obliged  to  liberate  Manlius.  By  this 
step,  however,  nothing  was  gained  ;  the  plebeians 
now  had  a  leader,  and  the  insurrection  instead  of 
decreasing  spread  further  and  further.  In  the 
year  following,  b.  c.  384,  the  Romans  had  not  to 
fight  against  any  foreign  enemy,  and  as  Manlius 
did  not  scruple  to  instigate  the  plebs  to  open 
violence,  the  consular  tribunes  of  the  year  received 
orders,  viderent  ne  quid  res  pubiica  detrimenti  ca- 
peret.  Manlius  was  charged  with  high-treason, 
and  brought  before  the  people  assembled  in  the 
campus  Martius,  but  as  the  Capitol  which  had  once 
been  saved  by  him  could  be  seen  from  this  place, 
the  court  was  removed  to  the  Poetelinian  grove 
outside  the  porta  Nomentana.  Here  Manlius  was 
condemned,  notwithstanding  his  former  military 
glory  and  his  appeals  to  the  gratitude  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  and  the  tribunes  threw  him  down  the  Tarpeian 
rock.  The  members  of  the  Manlia  gens  considered 
that  he  had  brought  disgrace  upon  them,  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  resolved  that  none  of  them  should  ever 
have  in  future  the  praenomcn  of  Marcus.  (Liv.  v. 
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31,  47,  vi.  5,  11,  14' — 20 ;  Cic.  de  Re  Publ.  ii.  27, 
Philipp,  i.  13,  ii.  44;  Gell.  xvii.  21  ;  Dion  Cass. 
Frag.  31,  p.  15,  ed.  Reimar,  xlv.  32 ;  Aurel.  Viet. 
de  Vir.  III.  24.) 

5.  A.  Manlius  A.  f.  A.  n.  Capitolinus,  four 
times  consular  tribune,  in  B.  c.  389,  385,  383,  and 
370.  In  his  first  tribuneship  Rome  was  attacked 
by  several  enemies  at  once,  and  A.  Manlius  ob¬ 
tained  the  command  of  one  of  the  three  armies 
then  raised  for  guarding  the  city.  In  the  second 
tribuneship  he  persuaded  the  senate  to  appoint  a 
dictator  to  carry  on  the  war  against  the  Volscians, 
Latins,  and  Hernicans.  (Liv.  vi.  1,  11,  21,  36.) 

6.  C.  Manlius  Capitolinus,  consular  tribune 
in  b.  c,  385.  (Liv.  vi.  30.) 

7.  P.  Manlius  A.  f.  A.  n.  Capitolinus,  con¬ 
sular  tribune  in  b.  c.  379.  He  was  created  dic¬ 
tator  in  B.  c.  368,  as  the  successor  of  M.  Furius 
Camillus,  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  peace  be¬ 
tween  the  two  orders,  and  during  his  government 
the  Licinian  laws  were  carried.  In  the  year  fol¬ 
lowing  he  was  elected  consular  tribune  a  second 
time.  (Liv.  vi.  30,  38,  &c. ;  Plut.  Camill.  39, 42.) 

8.  L.  Manlius  A.  f.  A.  n.  Capitolinus  Im- 
(  periosus,  was  dictator  in  b.  c.  363  clavi  figendi 

causa.  (Liv.  vii.  3.) 

9.  Cn.  Manlius  L.  f.  A.  n.  Capitolinus  Im- 
i  periosus,  was  consul  in  b.  c.  359  with  M.  Popil- 

lius  Laenas,  and  carried  on  a  war  with  the  Tibur- 
tines.  Two  years  later,  B.  c.  357,  he  was  again 
I  called  to  the  consulship,  during  which  he  had  to 
i  carry  on  a  war  against  the  Faliscans  and  Tarqui- 
■|  nienses.  In  b.  c.  351  he  was  censor  with  C. 

IMarcius  Rutilus,  and  during  the  war  with  the 
Auruncans  in  345,  he  was  magister  equitum  to 
the  dictator  L.  Furius  Camillus.  (Liv.  vii.  12, 
16,  22,  28.)  [L.  S.] 

CAPITOLFNUS,  PETI'LLIUS,  was  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Scholiast  on  Horace  (Sat.  i.  4.  94)  en¬ 
trusted  with  the  care  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  on 
the  Capitol,  and  was  accused  of  having  stolen  the 
crown  of  Jupiter,  but  was  acquitted  by  the  judges 
in  consequence  of  his  being  a  friend  of  Augustus. 
The  Scholiast  states  that  Petillius  received  the 
surname  of  Capitolinus  from  his  being  placed  over 
the  Capitol ;  but  whether  this  be  so,  or  whether  it 
was  a  regular  family-name  of  the  gens,  so  much  is 
certain,  that  the  annexed  coin  of  the  gens  refers  to 
the  connexion  of  one  of  the  Petilliiwith  the  temple 
of  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  for  the  obverse  represents 
the  head  of  Jupiter,  and  the  reverse  the  temple. 


CAPITOLI'NUS,  QUI'NCTIUS.  1.  T. 
Quinctius  Capitolinus  Barbatus,  was  consul 
m  b.  c.  471  with  App.  Claudius  Sabinus  Regil- 
lensis.  During  the  disputes  about  the  Publilian 
law,  he  opposed  his  colleague  and  conciliated  the 
plebeians,  and  the  law  was  carried.  He  then  con¬ 
ducted  the  war  against  the  Aequians,  and  his 
great  popularity  with  the  soldiers  enabled  him  to 
conquer  the  enemy,  who  did  not  venture  to  meet 
the  Romans,  but  allowed  them  to  ravage  the  coun- 
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try.  The  immense  booty  acquired  in  this  campaign 
was  all  distributed  among  the  soldiers.  He  ob¬ 
tained  the  consulship  a  second  time  in  B.  c.  468, 
during  which  year  he  again  carried  on  a  war  against 
the  Volscians  and  Aequians,  and  by  his  presence  of 
mind  saved  the  Roman  camp,  which  was  attacked 
by  the  enemy  during  the  night.  After  this  war 
he  was  honoured  with  a  triumph.  InB.  c.  365  he 
was  made  consul  a  third  time.  The  war  against 
the  Aequians  and  Volscians  was  still  continued,  and 
Capitolinus,  who  was  stationed  on  mount  Algidus 
and  there  heard  of  the  ravaging  inroads  of  the 
Aequians  in  the  Roman  territory,  returned  to 
Rome  and  delivered  his  fellow-citizens  from  their 
terror.  The  senate  proclaimed  a  justitium,  and 
the  consul  again  marched  out  to  protect  the  Roman 
frontier ;  but  as  he  did  not  meet  with  the  enemy, 
who  had  in  the  meantime  been  defeated  by  his 
colleague  Q.  Fabius,  Capitolinus  returned  to  Rome 
four  days  after  he  had  left  it.  The  consulship  was 
given  him  for  the  fourth  time  in  B.  c.  446,  together 
with  Agrippa  Furius.  During  the  quarrels  which 
were  then  going  on  at  Rome  between  the  patri¬ 
cians  and  plebeians,  the  Aequians  and  Volscians 
again  took  up  arms,  began  ravaging  Latium,  and 
advanced  up  to  the  very  walls  of  the  city.  The 
people  of  Rome  were  too  distracted  among  them¬ 
selves  to  take  the  field  against  the  enemy,  but 
Capitolinus  succeeded  in  allaying  the  discontent  of 
the  plebs,  and  in  rousing  the  nation  to  defend 
itself  with  all  energy.  The  supreme  command  of 
the  Roman  army  was  given  him  with  the  consent 
of  his  colleague,  and  he  routed  the  enemy  in  a 
fierce  contest.  In  b.  c.  443  he  obtained  his  fifth 
consulship.  In  this  year  the  censorship  was  in¬ 
stituted  at  Rome  as  an  office  distinct  from  the  con¬ 
sulship.  While  his  colleague  M.  Geganius  Mace- 
rinus  was  engaged  in  a  war  against  Ardea,  Capito¬ 
linus  gained  equal  laurels  at  home  by  acting  as 
mediator  between  the  patricians  and  plebeians, 
with  both  of  whom  he  had  acquired  the  highest 
esteem.  The  extraordinary  wisdom  and  modera¬ 
tion  he  had  shewn  on  all  occasions,  obtained  for 
him  the  sixth  consulship  in  b.  c.  439,  together 
with  Agrippa  Menenius.  Rome  was  at  that  time 
visited  by  a  famine,  and  when  he  pointed  out  the 
necessity  of  appointing  a  dictator  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances,  the  dignity  was  offered  him,  but  he 
declined  it  on  account  of  his  advanced  age,  recom¬ 
mending  L.  Quinctius  Cincinnatus,  who  was  ac¬ 
cordingly  raised  to  that  dignity.  In  b.  c.  437,  he 
accompanied  the  dictator  Mam.  Aemilius  Mamer- 
cinus  as  legate  in  his  campaign  against  Fidenae, 
and  a  few  years  later  he  came  forward  as  a  sup¬ 
pliant  for  the  son  of  the  dictator  Cincinnatus,  who 
was  tried  before  the  comitia,  and  the  prayer  of  the 
aged  Quinctius  procured  his  acquittal.  After  this 
time  we  hear  no  more  of  him.  (Liv.  ii.  56 — 60, 
64,  iii.  2,  &c.,  66,  &c.,  iv.  8,  10, 13,  17,  41;  Dionys. 
ix.  43,  &c.,  57,  61,  xi.  63;  Zonar.  vii.  19.) 

2.  T.  Quinctius  Capitolinus  Barbatus,  a 
son  of  No.  1,  was  consul  in  b.  c.  421,  together 
with  N.  Fabius  Vibulanus.  (Liv.  iv.  43.) 

3.  T.  Quinctius  T.  f.  T.  n.  Capitolinus  Bar¬ 
batus,  a  son  of  No.  2,  consular  tribune  in  b.  c. 
405.  (Liv.  iv.  61;  Zonar.  vii.  20.) 

4.  T.  Quinctius  Capitolinus,  consular  tribune 
in  B.  c.  385,  and  magister  equitum  in  the  same  year 
to  the  dictator  Q.  Cornelius  Cossus.  (Liv.  vi.  11.) 

5.  T.  Quinctius  Cincinnatus  Capitolinus, 
consular  tribune  in  b.  c.  388.  [Cincinnatus.] 
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6.  T.  Quinctius  Cincinnatus  Capitolinus, 
consular  tribune  in  b.  c.  368.  [Cincinnatus.] 

7  T.  Quinctius  T.  f.  Pennus  Capitolinus 
Crispinus,  was  appointed  dictator  in  b.  c.  361,  to 
conduct  the  war  against  the  Gauls,  as  Livy  thinks, 
who  is  supported  by  the  triumphal  fasti,  which 
ascribe  to  him  a  triumph  in  this  year  over  the 
Gauls.  In  the  year  following  he  was  magister 
equitum  to  the  dictator,  Q.  Servilius  Ahala,  who 
likewise  fought  against  the  Gauls.  In  b.  c.  354  he 
was  consul  with  M.  Fabius  Ambustus,  and  in  that 
year  the  Tiburtines  and  Tarquinienses  were  sub¬ 
dued.  In  B.  c.  351,  he  was  appointed  consul  a  se- 
second  time,  and  received  the  conduct  of  the  war 
against  the  Faliscans  as  his  province,  but  no  battle 
was  fought,  as  the  Romans  confined  themselves  to 
ravaging  the  country.  (Liv.  vii.  9,  11,  18,  22.) 

8.  T.  Quinctius  Pennus  Capitolinus  Cris¬ 
pinus.  In  b.  c.  214,  when  M.  Claudius  Marcellus 
went  to  Rome  to  sue  for  his  third  consulship,  he 
left  Capitolinus  in  Sicily  in  command  of  the  Roman 
fleet  and  camp.  In  B.  c.  209,  he  was  elected  prae¬ 
tor,  and  obtained  Capua  as  his  province.  The  year 
after,  b.  c.  208,  he  was  elected  consul  together  with 
M.  Claudius  Marcellus,  and  both  consuls  were 
commissioned  to  carry  on  the  war  against  Hannibal 
in  Italy.  In  a  battle  which  was  fought  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Tarentum,  Capitolinus  was  se¬ 
verely  wounded  and  retreated.  He  was  afterwards 
carried  to  Capua  and  thence  to  Rome,  where  he 
died  at  the  close  of  the  year,  after  having  pro¬ 
claimed  T.  Manlius  Torquatus  dictator.  (Liv. 
xxiv.  39,  xxvii.  6,  7,21,27,  28,  33  ;  Polyb.  x.  32.) 

9.  T.  Quinctius  T.  f.  Pennus  Capitolinus 
Crispinus,  consul  in  b.  c.  9.  (Fast.  Cap.)  [L.  S.] 

CAPITOLFNUS,  P.  SE'XTIUS,  surnamed 
VATICANUS,  was  consul  in  b.  c.  452  with  T. 
Menenius  Agrippa.  In  this  year  the  ambassadors 
who  had  been  sent  to  Athens  for  the  purpose  of 
consulting  its  laws  and  institutions,  returned  to 
Rome,  and  in  the  year  following  P.  Sextius  was 
one  of  the  decemvirs  appointed  to  draw  up  a  new 
code  of  laws.  Festus  ( s .  v.  peculatus )  mentions  a 
lex  multaticia  which  was  carried  by  P.  Sextius  and 
his  colleague  during  their  consulship.  (Liv.  iii.  32, 
&c. ;  Dionys.  x.  54.)  [L.  S.] 

CAPITOLI'NUS,  SP.  TARPE'IUS  MON- 
TA'NUS,  consul  in  b.  c.  454  with  A.  Aternius 
Varus.  A  lex  de  multae  sacramento  which  was 
carried  in  his  consulship,  is  mentioned  by  Festus 
( s .  v.  peculatus ,  comp.  Cic.  de  Re  Publ.  ii.  35 ;  Liv. 
iii.  31  ;  Dionys.  x.  48,  50).  After  the  close  of 
their  office  both  consuls  were  accused  by  a  tribune 
of  the  people  for  having  sold  the  booty  which  they 
had  made  in  the  war  against  the  Aequians,  and 
giving  the  proceeds  to  the  aerarium  instead  of  dis¬ 
tributing  it  among  the  soldiers.  Both  were  con¬ 
demned  notwithstanding  the  violent  opposition  of 
the  senate.  In  b.  c.  449,  when  the  Roman  army 
advanced  towards  Rome  to  revenge  the  murder  of 
Virginia,  and  had  taken  possession  of  the  Aven- 
tine,  Sp.  Tarpeius  was  one  of  the  two  ambassadors 
whom  the  senate  sent  to  the  revolted  anny  to  re¬ 
monstrate  with  them.  In  the  year  following,  he 
and  A.  Aternius,  though  both  were  patricians,  were 
elected  tribunes  of  the  plebs  by  the  cooptation 
of  the  college  to  support  the  senate  in  its  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  rogation  of  the  tribune  L.  Trebonius. 
(Liv.  iii.  50,  55.)  [L.  S.] 

CAPRA'RIUS,  a  surname  of  Q.  Caecilius  Me- 
tellus,  consul  b.  c.  113.  [Metellus.] 
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C  APR  AT  IN  A,  a  surname  of  Juno  at  Rome,  of 
which  the  origin  is  related  as  follows  : — When  the 
Roman  state  was  in  a  very  weak  condition,  after 
the  ravages  of  the  Gauls,  the  neighbouring  people 
under  Postumius  Livius  advanced  from  Fidenae 
before  the  gates  of  Rome,  and  demanded  Roman 
women  in  marriage,  threatening  to  destroy  Rome 
completely  unless  their  demand  was  complied  with. 
While  the  Roman  senate  was  yet  deliberating  as 
to  what  was  to  be  done,  a  slave  of  the  name  of 
Tutela  or  Philotis,  offered  to  go  with  her  fellow- 
slaves,  in  the  disguise  of  free  women,  to  the  camp 
of  the  enemy.  The  stratagem  succeeded,  and  when 
the  Latins  in  their  camp,  intoxicated  with  wine, 
had  fallen  asleep,  the  slaves  gave  a  signal  to  the 
Romans  from  a  wild  fig-tree  ( caprificus ).  The 
Romans  now  broke  forth  from  the  city,  and  de¬ 
feated  the  enemy.  The  senate  rewarded  the 
generosity  of  the  female  slaves  by  restoring  them 
to  freedom,  and  giving  to  each  a  dowry  from  the 
public  treasury.  The  day  on  which  Rome  had 
thus  been  delivered,  the  7th  of  July,  was  called 
nonae  Caprotinae,  and  an  annual  festival  was  cele¬ 
brated  to  Juno  Caprotina  in  all  Latium,  by  free 
women  as  well  as  by  female  slaves,  with  much 
mirth  and  merriment.  The  solemnity  took  place 
under  the  ancient  caprificu9,  and  the  milky  juice 
flowing  from  the  tree  was  offered  as  a  sacrifice  to 
the  goddess.  (Macrob.  Sat.  i.  11;  Varro,  DeLing. 
Lat.  vi.  18  ;  Plut.  Romul.  29,  Camil.  33.)  [L.  S.] 

CAPRE'OLUS,  succeeded  Aurelius  in  the  epis¬ 
copal  see  of  Carthage  in  the  year  430,  at  the  period 
when  all  Africa  was  overrun  and  ravaged  by  the 
Vandals.  The  state  of  the  country  rendering  it 
impossible  to  send  a  regular  deputation  to  the 
council  of  Ephesus,  summoned  in  431  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  discussing  the  doctrines  of  Nestorius,  Ca- 
preolus  despatched  thither  his  deacon  Besula,  with 
an  epistle,  in  which  he  deplores  the  circumstances 
which  compelled  his  absence,  and  denounces  the 
tenets  of  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople.  Capreolus 
is  believed  to  have  died  before  439,  the  year  in 
which  Carthage  was  stormed  by  the  Vandals. 

We  possess,  1.  Epistola  ad  Synodum  Ephesinam, 
written,  as  we  have  seen  above,  in  431.  It  is  ex¬ 
tant  both  in  Greek  and  Latin. 

2.  Epistola  de  una  Christi  veri  Dei  et  Hominis 
Persona  contra  recens  damnatum  Haeresim  Nestorii, 
a  long  and  learned  letter,  addressed  to  two  persons 
named  Vitalis  and  Constantius,  or  Tonantius,  who 
had  written  from  Spain  to  consult  Capreolus  con¬ 
cerning  the  controversy  which  was  then  agitating 
the  church..  It  is  contained  in  the  Varior.  Opusc. 
of  Sirmond,  vol.  i.  Paris,  1675,  8vo. 

Both  of  the  above  works,  together  with  the  epis¬ 
tle  of  Vitalis  and  Tonantius  to  Capreolus,  will  be 
found  in  the  Bibliotheca  Patrum  of  Galland,  vol. 
ix.  p.  490. 

3.  A  fragment  in  reply  to  the  letter  addressed  by 
Theodosius  to  Augustin  with  regard  to  the  council 
of  Ephesus,  is  preserved  by  Ferrandus  in  his  I 
“  Epistola  ad  Pelagium  et  Anatolium,”  and  quoted  I 
by  Galland. 

4.  Tillemont  believes  Capreolus  to  be  the  author  of 

the  Sermo  de  Tempore  Darbarico ,  on  the  invasion 
of  Africa  by  the  Vandals,  usually  included  among  I 
the  works  of  St.  Augustin.  Galland,  Bibl.  Patrum. 
vol.  ix.  Prolegg.  p.  31  ;  Schoenemann,  Bibl.  Pa -  ; 
trum  Latinorum ,  c.  v.  32,  who  enumerates  all  the  I 
editions.  [M  • 

CAPTA  or  CAPITA,  a  surname  of  the  Minerva 
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worshipped  on  the  Caelian  hill  at  Rome.  Its 
origin  was  not  known.  Ovid  (Fast.  iii.  837,  &c.) 
proposes  various  conjectures  about  it.  [L.  S.] 

CAPUSA,  the  son  of  Oesalces,  who  was  the 
uncle  of  Masinissa.  While  the  latter  was  in 
Spain  fighting  on  behalf  of  the  Carthaginians,  his 
father  Gala  died,  and  was  succeeded  in  the  so¬ 
vereignty  by  his  brother  Oesalces.  Oesalces 
also  dying  shortly  afterwards,  his  son  Capusa  ob¬ 
tained  the  throne ;  but  as  he  had  not  much  influ¬ 
ence  among  his  people,  one  Mezetulus  laid  claim 
to  the  kingdom,  and  defeated  and  killed  Capusa  in 
battle.  (Liv.  xxix.  29.) 

CAPYS  (Kcrin/s).  1.  A  son  of  Assaracus  and 
Hieromnemone,  and  father  of  Anchises.  (Apollod. 
iii.  12.  §  2  ;  Horn.  II.  xx.  239;  Virg.  Aen.  vi. 
768  ;  Diod.  iv.  75.) 

2.  One  of  the  companions  of  Aeneas,  from  whom 
the  town  of  Capua  was  said  to  have  derived  its 
name.  (Virg.  Aen.  x.  145.)  This  Capys  Avas  a 
Trojan,  and  is  mentioned  by  Virgil  among  those 
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who  Avere  of  opinion  that  the  wooden  horse  should 
be  thrown  into  the  water.  (Aen.  ii.  35.)  Livy 
(iv.  37)  states,  that  according  to  some  traditions 
the  town  of  Capua,  which  was  previously  called 
Vulturnum,  derived  its  name  from  a  Samnite  chief 
of  the  name  of  Capys.  [L.  S.] 

CAPYS  SI'LVIUS.  [Silvius.] 

CAR  (Kap),  a  son  of  Phoroneus,  and  king  of 
Megara,  from  whom  the  acropolis  of  this  town  de¬ 
rived  its  name  Caria.  (Paus.  i.  39.  §  4,  40.  §  5.) 
His  tomb  was  shewn  as  late  as  the  time  of  Pausa- 
nias,  on  the  road  from  Megara  to  Corinth,  (i.  44. 
§9.)  Another  mythical  personage  of  the  name  of 
Car,  who  was  a  brother  of  Lydus  and  Mysus,  and 
was  regarded  as  the  ancestral  hero  of  the  Carians, 
is  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  (i.  171.)  [L.  S.] 

CARACALLA  or  CARACALLUS.  The 
genealogy  of  this  emperor  and  of  many  other  his¬ 
torical  personages  will  be  readily  understood  from 
the  following  table.  An  account  of  each  individual 
is  given  in  its  proper  alphabetical  place. 


Bassianus. 


Julia  Domna  Augusta,  second  Avife  of 
L.  Septimius  Severus  Augustus. 


M.  Aurelius  Antoninus  L.  (Arel.P.)  Septi- 

Augustus,  commonly  mius  Geta  Au- 

called  Caracalla.  gustus. 


Caracalla  or  Caracallus,  son  of  Septimius  Seve¬ 
rus  and  his  second  Avife  Julia  Domna,  was  born 
at  Lyons  on  the  4th  or  6th  of  April,  a.  d.  188. 
Avhile  his  father  was  governor  of  Gallia  Lugdu- 
nensis.  The  child  Avas  originally  called  Bas¬ 
sianus  after  his  maternal  grandfather,  but  when 
Severus  thought  fit  to  declare  himself  the  adopted 
offspring  of  M.  Aurelius,  he  at  the  same  time 
changed  the  name  of  his  boy  to  M.  Aurelius  Anto¬ 
ninus,  a  designation  retained  by  him  ever  after. 
Caracalla  or  Caracallus ,  which  never  appears  on 
medals  or  inscriptions,  was  a  nickname  derived 
from  a  long  tunic  or  great  coat  with  a  hood,  Avorn 
by  the  Gauls,  which  he  adopted  as  his  favourite 
dress  after  he  became  emperor,  and  introduced  into 
the  army.  These  vestments  found  great  favour, 
especially  among  the  lower  orders,  and  were  known 
as  Antoninianae  Caracallae. 

Young  Bassianus  is  said  to  have  been  remark¬ 
able  in  early  life  for  a  gentle  and  pleasing  address. 
At  this  period  he  was  beloved  alike  by  his  parents 
and  the  people,  and  displayed  no  indication  of  that 
ferocious  temper  Avhich  subsequently  rendered  him 
the  scourge  of  the  world.  At  the  age  of  eight  (196) 
he  received  the  title  of  Caesar  and  Princeps  Juven- 
tutis,  in  Maesia,  while  his  father  was  marching 
from  the  East  to  encounter  Albinus,  and  the  year 
following  (197)  he  was  admitted  an  extraordinary 
member  of  the  pontifical  college.  After  the  over¬ 
throw  of  Albinus,  we  find  him  styled  Destinatus 
Imperator ;  and  in  198,  when  ten  years  old,  he 
!  was  invested  with  the  tribunician  power,  and  cre- 
1  ated  Augustus.  He  accompanied  Severus  in  the 
■  expedition  against  the  Parthians,  sharing  his  victo¬ 


Julia  Maesa  Augusta,  wife 
of  Julius  Avitus. 


Julia  Soemias  Au¬ 
gusta,  wife  of  Sex. 
Varius  Marcellus. 

.  I 

M.  Aurelius  Antoninus 
Augustus,  commonly 
called  Elagabalus. 


Julia  Mamaea  Augusta, 
Avife  of  Gessius  Mar- 
cianus. 

I. 

M.  Aurelius  Severus 
Alexander  Augus¬ 
tus. 


ries  and  honours,  put  on  the  manly  gown  at  An¬ 
tioch  in  201,  entered  upon  his  first  consulship  in 
202,  and,  returning  through  Egypt  to  Rome,  was 
married  in  the  course  of  a  few  months  to  Plautilla, 
daughter  of  Plautianus,  the  praetorian  praefect. 
The  political  events  from  this  date  until  the  death 
of  Severus,  which  took  place  at  York,  on  the  4th 
of  February,  A.  d.  211,  are  given  in  the  life  of  that 
prince,  whose  acuteness  and  worldly  knowledge 
were  so  conspicuous,  that  he  could  not,  under  any 
circumstances,  have  failed  to  fathom  the  real  cha¬ 
racter  of  his  son,  who  assuredly  was  little  of  a  hy¬ 
pocrite.  But,  although  the  youth  was  knoAvn  to 
have  tampered  with  the  troops,  and  once,  it  is  said, 
Avas  detected  in  an  open  attempt  to  assassinate  his 
father,  no  punishment  was  inflicted,  and  parental 
fondness  prevented  the  feeble  old  man  from  taking 
any  steps  which  might  save  the  empire  from  being 
cursed  with  such  a  ruler.  Geta,  however,  was 
named  joint  heir  of  the  throne,  having  been  pre¬ 
viously  elevated  to  the  rank  of  consul  and  dignified 
with  the  appellations  of  Caesar  and  Augustus. 

The  great  object  of  Caracalla  was  now  the  de¬ 
struction  of  this  colleague,  towards  whom  he  enter¬ 
tained  the  most  deadly  hatred.  Having  failed  in 
persuading  the  army  to  set  aside  the  claims  of  his 
rival,  he,  on  various  occasions,  sought  his  life  se¬ 
cretly  Avhile  they  were  journeying  from  Britain  to 
Rome  Avith  the  ashes  of  their  father ;  but  these 
treacherous  schemes  were  all  frustrated  by  the  vi¬ 
gilance  of  Geta,  who  was  well  aware  of  his  danger, 
and  fear  of  the  soldiery  prevented  open  violence. 
A  pretended  reconciliation  now  took  place  :  they 
entered  the  city  together,  together  bestowed  a  do- 
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native  on  the  guards  and  the  people,  and  a  nego¬ 
tiation  was  commenced  for  a  peaceful  partition  of 
the  empire.  But  the  passions  of  Caracalla  could 
no  longer  be  restrained.  During  an  interview  held 
in  the  chamber  of  Julia,  soldiers,  who  had  been 
craftily  concealed,  rushed  forth  and  stabbed  the 
younger  son  of  the  empress  in  his  mother’s  arms, 
while  the  elder  not  only  stood  by  and  encouraged, 
but  with  his  own  hands  assisted  in  completing  the 
deed.  The  murderer  sought  to  appease  the  irri¬ 
tated  troops  by  pretending  that  he  had  only  acted 
in  self-defence ;  but  was  eventually  compelled  to 
purchase  their  forbearance  by  distributing  among 
them  the  whole  wealth  accumulated  during  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  reign.  The  senate  he  treated  with  well- 
merited  contempt,  and,  feeling  now  secure,  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  glut  his  vengeance  by  massacring  all 
Avhom  he  suspected  of  having  favoured  the  preten¬ 
sions  or  pitied  the  fate  of  Geta,  whose  name  was 
forthwith  erased  from  the  public  monuments.  The 
number  of  persons  sacrificed  is  said  to  have  amount¬ 
ed  to  twenty  thousand  of  both  sexes,  among  the 
number  of  whom  was  Papinianus,  the  celebrated 
jurist.  But  these  crimes  brought  their  own  retri¬ 
bution.  From  this  moment  Caracalla  seems  never 
to  have  enjoyed  tranquillity  for  a  single  hour. 
Never  were  the  terrors  of  an  evil  conscience  more 
fearfully  displayed.  After  endeavouring  in  vain 
to  banish  remorse  by  indulgence  in  all  the  dissolute 
pleasures  of  Rome,  by  chariot-racing  and  gladiato¬ 
rial  shows  and  wild  beast  hunts,  to  each  of  which 
in  turn  he  devoted  himself  with  frantic  eagerness ; 
after  grinding  the  citizens  to  the  earth  by  taxes 
and  extortions  of  every  description ;  and  after  plun¬ 
dering  the  whole  world  to  supply  the  vast  sums 
lavished  on  these  amusements  and  on  his  soldiers, 
he  resolved  if  possible  to  escape  from  himself  by 
change  of  place.  Wandering  with  restless  activity 
from  land  to  land,  he  sought  to  drown  the  recollec¬ 
tion  of  his  past  guilt  by  fresh  enormities.  Gaul, 
Germany,  Dacia,  Thrace,  Asia,  Syria,  and  Egypt, 
were  visited  in  succession,  and  were  in  succession 
the  scene  of  varied  and  complicated  atrocities. 
His  sojourn  at  Alexandria  was  marked  by  a  gene¬ 
ral  slaughter  of  the  inhabitants,  in  order  to  avenge 
certain  sarcastic  pleasantries  in  which  they  had  in¬ 
dulged  against  himself  and  his  mother;  and  the 
numbers  of  the  slain  were  so  great,  that  no  one 
ventured  to  make  known  the  amount,  but  orders 
were  given  to  cast  the  bodies  instantly  into  deep 
trenches,  that  the  extent  of  the  calamity  might  be 
more  effectually  concealed.  The  Greeks  now  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  furies  of  his  brother  pursued  him 
with  their  scourges.  It  is  certain  that  his  bodily 
health  became  seriously  affected,  and  his  intellects 
evidently  deranged.  He  was  tormented  by  fearful 
visions,  and  the  spectres  of  his  father  and  the 
murdered  Geta  stood  by  him,  in  the  dead  of  night, 
with  swords  pointed  to  his  bosom.  Believing  him¬ 
self  spell-bound  by  the  incantations  of  his  foes,  he 
had  recourse  to  strange  rites  in  order  to  evoke  the 
spirits  of  the  dead,  that  from  them  he  might  seek 
a  remedy  for  his  tortures;  but  it  was  said  that 
none  would  answer  to  his  call  except  the  kindred 
soul  of  Commodus.  At  last,  he  sought  the  aid  of 
the  gods,  whom  he  importuned  by  day  and  night 
with  prayers  and  many  victims ;  but  no  deity 
would  vouchsafe  a  word  of  comfort  to  the  fraticide. 

While  in  this  excited  and  unhappy  condition, 
he  demanded  in  marriage  the  daughter  of  Artaba- 
nus,  the  Parthian  king ;  but  the  negotiation  having 
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been  abruptly  broken  off,  he  suddenly  passed  the 
Euphrates  in  hostile  array.  The  enemy  were  to¬ 
tally  unprepared  to  resist  an  invasion  so  unexpect¬ 
ed,  and  could  offer  no  effectual  resistance.  Meso¬ 
potamia  was  wasted  with  fire  and  sword,  Arbela 
was  captured,  and  the  emperor,  after  digging  up  the 
sepulchres  of  the  Parthian  kings  and  scattering  their 
bones,  returned  to  winter  at  Edessa.  Having  trea¬ 
cherously  gained  possession  of  the  person  of  Abga- 
rus,  king  of  the  Osroeni,  he  seized  upon  his  terri¬ 
tory,  and  took  the  field  in  spring  with  the  intention 
of  carrying  his  arms  beyond  the  Tigris.  His  course 
was  first  directed  towards  Carrhae,  that  he  might 
offer  homage  at  a  celebrated  shrine  of  the  Moon- 
deity  in  that  neighbourhood  ;  but  during  the  march 
he  was  assassinated,  at  the  instigation  of  Macrinus, 
the  praetorian  praefect,  by  a  veteran  named  Mar- 
tialis,  on  the  8th  of  April,  217,  in  the  thirtieth 
year  of  his  age  and  the  seventh  of  his  reign. 

The  chronology  of  the  last  years  of  Caracalla  is 
full  of  difficulty,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  ar¬ 
range  the  different  events  recorded  in  their  proper 
order  with  anything  like  certainty.  We  hear  of 
an  expedition  against  the  Alemanni  and  another 
against  the  Getae.  The  fonner,  commemorated  by 
the  epithet  Germanicus,  terminated  in  a  purchased 
peace ;  the  latter  appears  to  have  been  partially 
successful.  The  portion  of  Dion  Cassius  which 
refers  to  this  period  consists  of  disjointed  and  im¬ 
perfect  chapters,  between  which  we  can  seldom 
establish  any  connexion.  They  contain,  however, 
much  curious  information,  to  which  considerable 
additions  have  been  made  by  the  fragments  re¬ 
cently  discovered  by  Mai.  Dion  tells  us,  that  after 
death  Caracalla  was  usually  spoken  of  under  the 
insulting  name  of  Tarantus ,  taken  from  a  gladiator 
remarkable  from  his  short  stature,  ugly  features, 
and  sanguinary  disposition.  The  historian  himself, 
having  explained  this  term  (Ixxviii.  9),  invariably 
employs  it  in  the  subsequent  portions  of  his  work. 

We  must  not  omit  to  observe,  that  Gibbon,  fol¬ 
lowing  Spanheim  and  Burmann,  ascribes  to  Cara¬ 
calla  the  important  edict  which  communicated  to 
all  free  inhabitants  of  the  empire  the  name  and 
privileges  of  Roman  citizens,  while  several  ancient 
authors  attribute  this  document  to  M.  Aurelius. 
The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  M.  Aurelius  was  the 
author  of  a  very  broad  and  liberal  measure  in  favour 
of  the  provincials,  clogged,  however,  by  certain 
conditions  and  restrictions  which  were  swept  away 
by  Caracalla,  in  order  that  he  mght  introduce  an 
uniform  system  of  taxation  and  extort  a  larger 
revenue  in  return  for  a  worthless  privilege. 

(Dion  Cass,  lxxvii.  Ixxviii.;  Herodian.  iv. ;  Spar- 
tian.  Fit.  Caracall. ;  Aurel.  Viet.  Epit.  xxi.,  Coes,  i 
xxi.;  Eutrop.  xxi.;  Gruter,  Coip.  Inscr.  pp.  cxci. 
cclxvii.  ccc.  mIxxxv.  ;  Gibbon,  chap.  vi.  ;  Joh.  P. 
Mahneri,  Comm,  de  Marc.  Aur.  Antonino  Consti-  i 
tution.  de  Civitate  Universo  Orbi  Romanae  data,  i 
Hall.  1772,  quoted  by  Wenck;  comp.  Milman’s 
Gibbon,  vol.  i.  p.  281.)  A  coin  of  Caracalla’s,  | 
which  has  been  accidentally  omitted  here,  is  given  I 
under  his  brother  Geta.  [  W.  R.  ] 

CARA'CTACUS  (or,  as  Dion  Cassius  calls  him,  I 
K aparanos  or  KarapaKaros),  was  a  king  ot  the  I 
British  tribe  of  the  Silures,  and  by  various  pros-  i 
perous  enterprises  had  raised  himself  above  all  the 
other  British  chiefs.  He  appears  to  have  been  a 
most  formidable  enemy  of  the  Romans.  V  hen  i 
they  made  their  last  attack  upon  him,  he  trails-  ; 
ferred  the  war  into  the  country  of  the  Ordoviccs,  i 
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and  there  took  a  position  which  was  as  favourable 
to  himself  as  it  appeared  detrimental  to  the  Ro¬ 
mans.  When  Caractacus,  in  addition  to  this,  had 
also  fortified  himself  with  artificial  means,  he  ex¬ 
horted  his  'men  either  to  die  or  to  conquer  in  the 
approaching  battle.  The  Roman  propraetor,  P. 
Ostorius,  who  saw  the  disadvantages  under  which 
the  Romans  were  labouring,  would  not  have  ven¬ 
tured  upon  an  engagement,  had  not  the  courage  of 
his  soldiers  and  officers  demanded  it.  The  superior 
military  skill  of  the  Roman  legions  overcame  all 
the  difficulties,  and  a  splendid  victory  was  gained : 
the  wife  and  daughters  of  Caractacus  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Romans,  and  his  brothers  surrendered. 
Caractacus  himself  sought  the  protection  of  Carti- 
mandua,  queen  of  the  Brigantes  ;  but  she  betrayed 
him,  and  he  was  delivered  up  to  the  Romans,  and 
carried  to  Rome,  A.  d.  51,  after  the  war  in  Britain 
had  lasted  for  nine  years,  as  Tacitus  says.  The 
emperor  Claudius  wished  to  exhibit  to  the  people 
this  old  and  formidable  foe  in  his  humiliation,  and 
ordered  Caractacus  and  the  members  of  his  family, 
with  their  clients  and  ornaments,  to  be  led  in  a 
sort  of  triumph  before  an  assembly  of  the  people 
and  an  array  of  soldiers.  The  emperor  himself  was 
present.  The  relatives  of  Caractacus  walked  by 
i  his  side  cast  down  with  grief,  and  entreated  the 
mercy  of  the  Romans ;  Caractacus  alone  did  nei- 
:  ther  of  these  things,  and  when  he  approached  the 
seat  of  the  emperor,  he  stopped  and  addressed  him 
in  so  noble  a  manner,  that  Claudius  pardoned  him 
|  and  his  friends.  They  appear,  however,  not  to 
have  returned  to  Britain,  but  to  have  spent  the 
remainder  of  their  life  in  Italy.  (Tac.  Ann.  xii. 
33-38,  Hist.  iii.  45  ;  Dion  Cass.  lx.  20.)  [L.  S.] 

CA'RANUS  (Kapavos  or  Kapavos).  1.  A  He- 
racleid  of  the  family  of  the  Temenidae,  and  accord¬ 
ing  to  some  accounts,  the  founder  of  the  Argive 
dynasty  in  Macedonia,  about  the  middle  probably 
of  the  eighth  century  b.  c.,  since  he  was  brother  to 
Pheidon,  the  Argive  tyrant.  The  legend  tells, 
that  he  led  into  Macedonia  a  large  force  of  Greeks, 
and,  following  a  flock  of  goats,  entered  the  town  of 
Edessa  in  the  midst  of  a  heavy  stonn  of  rain  and 
a  thick  mist,  unobserved  by  the  inhabitants.  Re¬ 
membering  the  oracle  which  had  desired  him  “  to 
seek  an  empire  by  the  guidance  of  goats,”  he  fixed 
here  the  seat  of  government,  and  named  the  place 
Aegae  in  commemoration  of  the  miracle.  Herodo¬ 
tus  gives  a  different  tradition  of  the  origin  of  the 
dynasty,  and  his  account  seems  to  have  been  adopt¬ 
ed  by  Thucydides,  who  speaks  of  Archelaus  I.  as 
the  ninth  king,  and  therefore  does  not  reckon  Cara- 
nus  and  the  other  two  who  come  before  Perdiccas  I. 

|  in  the  lists  of  Dexippus  and  Eusebius.  Muller 
j  thinks  that  the  two  traditions  are  substantially  the 
,  same,  the  one  in  Herodotus  being  the  rude  native 
:  legend,  while  the  other,  of  which  Caranus  is  the 
hero,  was  the  Argive  story ;  and  he  further  sug¬ 
gests  that  Kapavos  is  perhaps  only  another  form  of 
i  Koipavos.  (Diod.  Fragm.  ix.  p.  637,  ed.  Wess.; 
[  Pint.  A  lex.  2;  Just.  vii.  1,  xxxiii.  2;  Clinton,  Fast. 

!  ii.  p.  221  ;  M filler,  Dor.  i.  7.  §  15,  App.  i.  §  15, 

:  and  the  authorities  there  referred  to  ;  Herod,  viii. 

;  137-139;  Thuc.  ii.  100.)  Pausanias,  in  mention- 
[  ing  that  the  Macedonians  never  erected  trophies 
when  victorious,  records  the  national  tradition  by 
which  they  accounted  for  it,  and  which  related, 
|  P^t  a  trophy  set  up  by  Caranus,  in  accordance 
(  with  Argive  custom,  for  a  victory  over  his  neigh- 
.  hour  Cisseus,  was  thrown  down  and  destroyed  by 
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a  lion  from  Olympus  ;  whereby,  it  was  said,  the 
king  learnt  that  its  erection  had  been  of  evil  coun¬ 
sel,  as  deepening  the  enmity  of  the  conquered. 
(Paus.  ix.  40.) 

2.  Mentioned  by  Justin  (xi.  2)  as  a  son  of  Phi¬ 
lip  and  a  half-brother  of  Alexander  the  Great.  The 
latter  suspected  him  of  aiming  at  the  throne,  and 
put  him  to  death  soon  after  his  accession,  B.  c.  336. 

3.  A  Macedonian  of  the  body  called  ercupoi  or 
guards  (comp.  Polyb.  v.  53,  xxxi.  3),  was  one  of 
the  generals  sent  by  Alexander  against  Satibarzanes 
when  he  had  a  second  time  excited  Aria  to  revolt. 
Caranus  and  his  colleagues  were  successful,  and 
Satibarzanes  was  defeated  and  slain,  in  the  winter 
of  B.  c.  330.  (Arrian,  Anah.  iii.  25,28  ;  Curt.  vi.  6. 
§  20,  &c.,  vii.  3.  §  2,  Freinsheim,  ad  loc .,  vii.  4. 
§  32,  &c. ;  comp.  Diod.  xvii.  81.)  In  B.  c.  329, 
Caranus  was  appointed,  together  with  Androma- 
chus  and  Menedemus,  under  the  command  of  the 
Lycian  Pharnuches,  to  act  against  Spitamenes,  the 
revolted  satrap  of  Sogdiana.  Their  approach  com¬ 
pelled  him  to  raise  the  siege  of  Maracanda ;  but, 
in  a  battle  which  ensued,  he  defeated  them  with 
the  help  of  a  body  of  Scythian  cavalry,  and  forced 
them  to  fall  back  on  the  river  Polytimetus,  the 
wooded  banks  of  which  promised  shelter.  The 
rashness  however  or  cowardice  of  Caranus  led  him 
to  attempt  the  passage  of  the  river  with  the  cavalry 
under  his  command,  and  the  rest  of  the  troops 
plunging  in  after  him  in  haste  and  disorder,  they 
were  all  destroyed  by  the  enemy.  (Arr.  Anab.  iv. 
3,  5  ;  comp.  Curt.  vii.  6.  §  24,  7.  §  31,  &c.)  [E.  E.J 

CARAU'SIUS,  M.  AURE'LIUS  VALE'- 
RIUS.  Maximianus  Herculius  having  equipped 
a  naval  force  at  Boulogne  for  the  purpose  of  re¬ 
pressing  the  outrages  of  the  Franks,  who  cruising 
from  place  to  place  in  their  light  sloops  were  de¬ 
vastating  the  coasts  of  Holland,  Gaul,  and  Spain, 
gave  the  command  of  the  armament  to  a  certain 
Carausius,  a  man  of  humble  extraction,  born  in  Me- 
napia,  a  district  between  the  Scheldt  and  Meuse, 
who  had  been  bred  a  pilot  and  had  distinguished 
himself  as  a  soldier  in  the  war  against  the  Bagaudae. 
Carausius  was  by  no  means  deficient  in  zeal  and 
energy,  but  after  a  time  his  peculiar  tactics  and 
rapidly  increasing  wealth  gave  rise  to  a  suspicion, 
probably  not  ill  founded,  that  he  permitted  the 
pirates  to  commit  their  ravages  unmolested,  and 
then  watching  for  their  return,  seized  the  ships 
laden  with  plunder  and  appropriated  to  his  own 
use  the  greater  portion  of  the  spoils  thus  captured. 
Herculius  accordingly  gave  orders  for  his  death, 
but  the  execution  of  this  man  date,  was  anticipated 
by  the  vigilance  of  the  intended  victim,  who  having 
crossed  the  channel  with  the  fleet,  which  was  de¬ 
voted  to  his  interests,  and  having  succeeded  in 
gaining  over  the  troops  quartered  in  Britain,  estab¬ 
lished  himself  in  that  island  and  assumed  the  title 
of  Augustus.  His  subsequent  measures  were 
characterised  by  the  greatest  vigour  and  prudence. 
A  number  of  new  galleys  was  constructed  with  all 
speed,  alliances  were  formed  with  various  barbarous 
tribes,  who  were  carefully  disciplined  as  sailors,  and 
the  usurper  soon  became  master  of  all  the  western 
seas.  After  several  ineffectual  attempts  to  break 
his  power,  Diocletian  and  Maximianus  found  it 
necessary  to  acknowledge  him  as  their  colleague  in 
the  empire,  an  event  commemorated  by  a  medal 
bearing  as  a  device  three  busts  with  appropriate 
emblems  and  the  legend  caravsivs.  et.  fratres. 
svi.,  while  on  the  reverse  we  read  the  words  pax, 
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avggg.,  or,  in  some  cases,  laetitia.  avggg.,  or 
hilaritas.  avggg.  On  a  second  coin  we  find  a 
laurelled  head  with  imp.  c.  caravsivs.  p.  f.  avg., 
and  on  the  reverse  jovi.  et.  hercvli.  cons,  avg., 
indicating  Jovius  Diocletianus  and  Herculius  Maxi¬ 
minianus,  and  to  a  third  we  are  indebted  for  the 
name  M.  Aurelius  Valerius,  an  appellation 
probably  borrowed  from  his  recently  adopted 
brother.  These  transactions  took  place  about  A,  D. 
287,  and  for  six  years  the  third  Augustus  main¬ 
tained  his  authority  without  dispute  ;  But  upon  the 
elevation  of  Constantius  the  efforts  of  the  new 
Caesar  were  at  once  directed  to  the  recovery  of 
Britain.  Boulogne  fell  after  a  protracted  siege, 
and  Constantius  was  making  active  and  extensive 
preparations  for  a  descent  upon  the  opposite  coast, 
when  Carausius  was  murdered  by  his  chief  officer, 
Allectus.  This  happened  in  293.  Such  are  the 
only  facts  known  to  us  with  regard  to  this  remark¬ 
able  man.  Of  his  private  character  and  domestic 
policy  we  are  unable  to  speak,  for  the  abusive 
epithets  applied  to  him  so  liberally  by  the  panegy¬ 
rists  indicate  nothing  except  the  feelings  entertained 
at  the  imperial  court,  which  could  hgve  been  of  no 
friendly  description.  (Eutrop.  ix.  21 ;  Aurel.  Viet. 
Caes.  xxxix.,  Epit.  xxxix.,  who  calls  this  emperor 
Charausio ;  Oros.  vii.  25;  Panegyr.  Vet.  ii.  12, 
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iv.  6 — 8,  12,  v.  4,  11,  vi.  5,  8,  vii.  9,  viii.  25; 
Genebrier,  VHistoire  de  Carausius  prouvee  par  les 
Mtdailles ,  Paris,  4to.  1740;  Stukely,  Medallic 
History  of  Carausius,  London,  4to.  1757-59,  full 
of  the  most  extravagant  conjectures  and  inven¬ 
tions.)  [W.  R.] 


CAPtAVA'NTIUS,  the  brother  of  Gentius, 
king  of  the  Illyrians,  against  whom  the  praetor  L. 
Anicius  Gallus  was  sent  in  B.  c.  168.  Caravan- 
tius  fell  into  the  hands  of  Gallus,  and  with  his 
brother  Gentius  and  the  rest  of  the  royal  family 
walked  before  the  chariot  of  Gallus  in  his  triumph 
in  the  following  year.  (Liv.  xliv.  30,  32,  xlv.  43.) 

CARBO,  the  name  of  a  plebeian  family  of  the 
Papiria  gens. 


Stemma  Carbonum. 


1.  C.  Papirius  Carbo,  Pr.  b.  c.  168. 


2.  C.  Papirius  Carbo, 
Cos.  b.  c.  120. 


3.  Cn.  Papirius  Carbo, 
Cos.  b.  c.  113. 


4.  M.  Papirius 
Carbo. 


5.  P.  Papirius 
Carbo. 


6.  C.  Papirius  Carbo  Arvina,  7.  Cn.  Papirius  Carbo,  Cos. 
Trib.  Pleb.  b.  c.  90.  b.  c.  85,  84,  82. 


1.  C.  Papirius  Carbo,  praetor  in  b.  c.  168, 
when  he  obtained  the  province  of  Sardinia  ;  but 
he  appears  not  to  have  gone  into  his  province,  as 
the  senate  requested  him  to  remain  at  Rome  and 
there  to  exercise  jurisdiction  in  cases  between 
citizens  and  peregrini.  (Liv.  xliv.  17,  xlv.  12.) 

2.  C.  Papirius  Carbo,  bom  about  b.  c.  164, 
a  son  of  No.  1,  and  a  contemporary  and  friend  of 
the  Gracchi  ;  but  though  he  apparently  followed 
in  the  footsteps  of  Tib.  Gracchus,  yet  his  motives 
widely  differed  from  those  of  his  noble  friend,  and 
towards  the  end  of  his  life  he  shewed  how  little 
he  had  acted  upon  conviction  or  principle,  by  de¬ 
serting  his  former  friends  and  joining  the  ranks  of 
their  enemies.  After  the  death  of  Tiberius  Grac¬ 
chus  he  was  appointed  his  successor  as  triumvir 
agrorum  dividendorum ,  and  shortly  after,  in  B.  c. 
131,  he  was  elected  tribune  of  the  people.  During 
the  year  of  his  tribuneship  he  brought  forward 
two  new  laws :  1.  That  a  person  should  be  allowed 
to  be  re-elected  to  the  tribuneship  as  often  as 
might  be  thought  advisable  :  this  law,  which  was 
strenuously  opposed  by  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Afri- 
canus  the  younger,  was  supported  by  C.  Gracchus  ; 
and  2.  A  lex  tabellaria,  which  ordained  that  the  peo¬ 
ple  should  in  future  vote  by  ballot  in  the  enactment 
and  repeal  of  laws.  In  his  tribuneship  he  continued 
to  hold  the  office  of  triumvir  agrorum  dividen¬ 
dorum.  I  lie  difficulties  connected  with  carrying 
out  the  division  of  land  according  to  the  Sempro- 
nian  agrarian  law  created  many  disturbances  at 
Rome,  and  Scipio  Africanus,  the  champion  of  the 


aristocratical  party,  was  found  one  morning  dead  in 
his  bed.  Among  the  various  suspicions  then  afloat 
as  to  the  cause  of  his  death,  one  was  that  Carbo 
had  murdered  him,  or  at  least  had  had  a  hand  in 
the  deed;  and  this  report  may  not  have  been 
wholly  without  foundation,  if  we  consider  the 
character  of  Carbo.  After  his  tribuneship,  Carbo 
continued  to  act  as  the  friend  and  supporter  of  the 
Gracchi.  Upon  the  death  of  C.  Gracchus,  L. 
Opimius,  his  murderer,  who  was  consul  in  b.  c. 
121,  put  to  death  a  great  number  of  the  friends  of 
the  Gracchi :  but  at  the  expiration  of  his  consul¬ 
ship  he  was  accused  of  high  treason  by  the  tribune 
Q.  Decius,  and  Carbo,  who  was  now  raised  to  the 
consulship  himself  (b.  c.  120),  suddenly  turned 
round,  and  not  only  undertook  the  defence  of  Opi¬ 
mius,  but  did  not  scruple  to  say,  that  the  murder 
of  C.  Gracchus  had  been  an  act  of  perfect  justice. 
This  inconsistency  drew  upon  him  the  contempt  of 
both  parties,  so  that,  as  Cicero  says,  even  his  re¬ 
turn  to  the  aristocratical  party  could  not  secure 
him  their  protection.  The  aristocracy  could  not 
forget  that  he  was  suspected  of  having  murdered 
Scipio,  and  seem  to  have  been  waiting  for  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  crush  him.  In  B.  c.  119  the  young 
orator  L.  Licinius  Crassus  brought  a  charge  against  i 
him,  the  exact  nature  of  which  is  not  known, 
but  as  Carbo  foresaw  his  condemnation,  he  put  an  i 
end  to  his  life  by  taking  cantharides.  Valerius  t 
Maximus  (iii.  7.  §  6)  states,  that  he  was  sent  into  i 
exile.  Carbo  was  a  man  of  great  talents,  and  his  i 
oratorical  powers  are  mentioned  by  Cicero  with  great  i 
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praise,  although  he  otherwise  abominates  the  man. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Carbo  was  a  per¬ 
son  of  no  principle,  and  that  he  attached  himself  to 
the  party  from  which  he  hoped  to  derive  most  ad¬ 
vantages.  (Liv.  Epit.  59,  61  ;  Appian,  B.  C.  i. 
18,  20  ;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  4  ;  Cic.  De  Amicit.  25,  De 
Leg.  iii.  16,  Ad  Fam.  ix.  21,  De  Orat.  ii.  2,  25, 
39,  40,  i.  10,  iii.  7,  20,  Brut.  27,  43,  62,  Tuscul. 
i.  3  ;  Tacit.  Orat  34.) 

3.  Cn.  Papirius  Carbo,  a  son  of  No.  1,  was 
consul  in  b.  c.  113,  together  with  C.  Caecilius  Me- 
tellus.  He  was  according  to  Cicero  {ad  Fain.  ix. 
21)  the  father  of  Cn.  Papirius  Carbo,  who  was 
thrice  consul  [No.  7],  whereas  this  latter  is  called 
by  Velleius  Paterculus  (ii.  26)  a  brother  of  No.  6. 
This  difficulty  may  be  solved  by  supposing  that 
our  Cn.  Papirius  Carbo  and  C.  Papirius  Carbo  [No. 
2]  were  brothers,  so  that  the  word  f rater  in  Vel¬ 
leius  is  equivalent  to  frater  patruelis  or  cousin. 
(Perizon.  Animadv.  Hist.  p.  96.)  In  his  consul¬ 
ship  the  Cimbrians  advanced  from  Gaul  into  Italy 
and  Illyricum,  and  Carbo,  who  was  sent  against 
them,  was  put  to  flight  with  his  whole  army.  He 
was  afterwards  accused  by  M.  Antonius,  we  know 
not  for  what  reason,  and  put  an  end  to  his  own 
life  by  taking  a  solution  of  vitriol  {atramentum 
sutorium ,  Cic.  ad  Fain.  ix.  21;  Liv.  Fpit.  63). 

4.  M.  Papirius  Carbo,  a  son  of  No.  1,  is  men¬ 
tioned  only  by  Cicero  {ad  Fam.  ix.  21)  as  having 
fled  from  Sicily. 

5.  P.  Papirius  Carbo,  a  son  of  No.  1,  is  like- 
!  wise  mentioned  only  by  Cicero  {ad  Fam.  ix.  21) 

as  having  been  accused  by  Flaccus  and  condemned. 

6.  C.  Papirius  Carbo,  with  the  surname  Ar- 
vina,  was  a  son  of  No.  2  (Cic.  Brut.  62),  and 
throughout  his  life  a  supporter  of  the  aristocracy, 
whence  Cicero  calls  him  the  only  good  citizen  in 
the  whole  family.  He  was  tribune  of  the  people 
in  b.  c.  90,  as  we  may  infer  from  Cicero  {Brut. 
89),  though  some  writers  place  his  tribuneship  a 
year  earlier,  and  others  a  year  later.  In  his  tri¬ 
buneship  Carbo  and  his  colleague,  M.  Plautius 
Silvanus,  carried  a  law  {lex  Plautia  et  Papiria ), 
according  to  which  a  citizen  of  a  federate  nation, 
who  had  his  domicile  in  Italy  at  the  time  the  law 
was  passed,  and  had  sent  in  his  name  to  the  prae¬ 
tor  within  sixty  days  after,  should  have  the  Roman 
franchise.  Carbo  distinguished  himself  greatly  as 
an  orator,  and  though  according  to  Cicero  he  was 
wanting  in  acuteness,  his  speeches  were  always 
weighty  and  carried  with  them  a  high  degree  of 

i  authority.  We  still  possess  a  fragment  of  one  of 
i  his  orations  which  he  delivered  in  his  tribuneship, 
s  an(l  which  Orelli  {Onom.  Tull.  ii.  p.  440)  errone¬ 
ously  attributes  to  his  father.  [No.  2.]  In  this 
fragment  (Cic.  Orat.  63)  he  approves  of  the  death 
of  M.  Livius  Drusus,  who  had  been  murdered  the 
year  before,  b.  c.  91.  Cicero  expressly  states,  that 
:  he  was  present  when  the  oration  was  delivered, 
which  shews  incontrovertibly,  that  it  cannot  belong 
to  C.  Papirius  Carbo,  the  father,  who  died  long 
before  Cicero  was  born.  He  was  murdered  in  b.  c. 
82,  in  the  curia  Hostilia,  by  the  praetor  Brutus 
Damasippus  [Brutus,  No.  19],  one  of  the  leaders 

I  of  the  Marian  party.  (Cic.  pro  Arch.  4,  Brut. 
62,  90,  Ad  Fam.  ix.  21,  De  Orat.  iii.  3  ;  Schol. 
Bobiens.  p.  353,  ed.  Orelli ;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  26 ;  Ap¬ 
pian,  B.  C.  i.  88.) 

7.  Cn.  Papirius  Cn.  f.  C.  n.  Carbo,  a  son  of 
No.  3  and  cousin  of  No.  6,  occurs  in  history  for 
the  first  time  in  b.  c.  92,  when  the  consul  Appius 
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Claudius  Pulcher  made  a  report  to  the  senate  about 
his  seditious  proceedings.  (Cic.  De  Legg.  iii.  19.) 
He  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Marian  party, 
and  in  b.  c.  87,  when  C.  Marius  returned  from 
Africa,  he  commanded  one  of  the  four  armies  with 
which  Rome  was  blockaded.  In  b.  c,  86,  when 
L.  Valerius  Flaccus,  the  successor  of  Marius  in  his 
seventh  consulship,  was  killed  in  Asia,  Carbo  was 
chosen  by  Cinna  for  his  colleague  for  b.  c.  85. 
These  two  consuls,  who  felt  alarmed  at  the  reports 
of  Sulla’s  return,  sent  persons  into  all  parts  of 
Italy  to  raise  money,  soldiers,  and  provisions,  for 
the  anticipated  war,  and  they  endeavoured  to 
strengthen  their  party,  especially  by  the  new  citi¬ 
zens,  whose  rights,  they  said,  were  in  danger,  and 
on  whose  behalf  they  pretended  to  exert  them¬ 
selves.  The  fleet  also  was  restored  to  guard  the 
coasts  of  Italy,  and  in  short  nothing  was  neglected 
to  make  a  vigorous  stand  against  Sulla.  When 
the  latter  wrote  to  the  senate  from  Greece,  the 
senate  endeavoured  to  stop  the  proceedings  of  the 
consuls  until  an  answer  from  Sulla  had  arrived. 
The  consuls  declared  themselves  ready  to  obey  the 
commands  of  the  senate,  but  no  sooner  had  the 
ambassadors  to  Sulla  quitted  Rome,  than  Cinna 
and  Carbo  declared  themselves  consuls  for  the  year 
following,  that  they  might  not  be  obliged  to  go  to 
Rome  to  hold  the  comitia  for  the  elections.  Legions 
upon  legions  were  raised  and  transported  across 
the  Adriatic  to  oppose  Sulla ;  but  great  numbers 
of  the  soldiers  began  to  be  discontented  and  refused 
fighting  against  their  fellow-citizens.  A  mutiny 
broke  out,  and  Cinna  was  murdered  by  his  own 
soldiers.  Carbo  now  returned  to  Italy  with  the 
troops  which  had  already  been  carried  across  the 
Adriatic,  but  he  did  not  venture  to  go  to  Rome, 
although  the  tribunes  urged  him  to  come  in  order 
that  a  successor  to  Cinna  might  be  elected.  At 
length,  however,  Carbo  returned  to  Rome,  but  the 
attempts  at  holding  the  comitia  were  frustrated  by 
prodigies,  and  Carbo  remained  sole  consul  for  the 
rest  of  the  year. 

In  B.  c.  83,  Sulla  arrived  in  Italy.  Carbo,  who 
was  now  proconsul  of  Gaul,  hastened  to  Rome, 
and  there  caused  a  decree  to  be  made,  which  de¬ 
clared  Metellus  and  all  the  senators  who  supported 
Sulla,  to  be  enemies  of  the  republic.  About  the 
same  time  the  capitol  was  burnt  down,  and  there 
was  some  suspicion  of  Carbo  having  set  it  on  fire. 
While  Sulla  and  his  partizans  were  carrying  on 
the  war  in  various  parts  of  Italy,  Carbo  was  elect¬ 
ed  consul  a  third  time  for  the  year  B.  c.  82, 
together  with  C.  Marius,  the  younger.  Garbo’s 
army  was  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  in  the  spring  of 
82  his  legate,  C.  Carrina.s,  fought  a  severely  con¬ 
tested  battle  with  Metellus,  and  was  put  to  flight. 
Carbo  himself,  however,  pursued  Metellus,  and 
kept  him  in  a  position  in  which  he  was  unable  to 
do  any  thing  ;  hearing  of  the  misfortunes  of  his 
colleague  Marius  at  Praeneste,  he  led  his  troops 
back  to  Ariminum,  whither  he  was  followed  by 
Pompey.  In  the  mean  time  Metellus  gained 
another  victory  over  an  army  of  Carbo.  Sulla, 
after  entering  Rome  and  making  some  of  the  most 
necessary  arrangements,  marched  out  himself 
against  Carbo.  In  an  engagement  on  the  river 
Glanis,  several  of  the  Spaniards,  who  had  joined 
his  army  a  little  while  before,  deserted  to  Sulla, 
and  Carbo,  either  to  avenge  himself  on  those  who 
remained  with  him,  or  to  set  a  fearful  example, 
ordered  all  of  them  to  be  put  to  death.  At 
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length  a  great  battle  was  fought  at  Clusium  be¬ 
tween  Carbo  and  Sulla :  it  lasted  for  a  whole  day, 
but  the  victory  was  not  decided.  Pompey  and 
Crassus  were  engaged  against  Carrinas  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Spoletium,  and  when  Carbo 
sent  out  an  army  to  his  relief,  Sulla,  who  was  in¬ 
formed  of  the  route  which  this  army  took,  attacked 
it  from  an  ambuscade  and  killed  nearly  2000  men. 
Carrinas  himself  however  escaped.  Marcius,  who 
was  sent  by  Carbo  to  the  relief  of  Praeneste,  was 
likewise  attacked  from  an  ambuscade  by  Pompey, 
and  lost  many  of  his  men.  His  soldiers,  who  con¬ 
sidered  him  to  be  the  cause  of  their  defeat,  desert¬ 
ed  him,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  cohorts,  with 
which  he  returned  to  Carbo.  Shortly  after  Carbo 
and  Norbanus  made  an  attack  upon  the  camp  of 
Metellus  near  Faventia,  but  time  and  place  were 
unfavourable  to  them,  and  they  were  defeated : 
about  10,000  of  their  men  were  slain,  and  6000 
deserted  to  Metellus,  so  that  Carbo  was  obliged  to 
withdraw  to  Arretium  with  about  1000  men. 

The  desertion  and  treachery  in  the  party,  which 
had  hitherto  supported  the  cause  of  Marius,  in¬ 
creased  everyday:  Norbanus  despairing  of  suc¬ 
cess  fled  to  Rhodes,  where  he  put  an  end  to  his 
life  soon  afterwards  ;  and  when  Carbo  found  that 
the  relief  of  Praeneste,  whither  he  had  sent  two 
legions  under  Damasippus,  was  hopeless,  he  too 
resolved  to  quit  Italy,  although  he  had  still  large 
forces  at  his  command,  and  his  generals,  Carrinas, 
Marcius,  and  Damasippus,  were  continuing  the 
war  in  Italy.  Carbo  fled  to  Africa.  After  his 
party  in  Italy  had  been  completely  defeated,  Pom¬ 
pey  was  sent  against  the  remains  of  it  in  Sicily, 
whither  Carbo  then  repaired.  From  thence  he 
went  to  the  island  of  Cossyra,  where  he  was  taken 
prisoner  by  the  emissaries  of  Pttmpey.  His  com¬ 
panions  were  put  to  death  at  once,  but  Carbo  him¬ 
self  was  brought  in  chains  before  Pompey  at  Li- 
lybaeum,  and  after  a  bitter  invective  against  him, 
Pompey  had  him  executed  and  sent  his  head  to 
Sulla,  b.  c.  82.  (Appian,  B.  C.  i.  69 — 96  ;  Liv. 
Epit.  79,  83,  88,  89  ;  Plut.  Sail.  22,  &c.,  Pomp. 
10,  &c. ;  Cic.  c.  Verr.  i.  4,  13;  Pseudo-  Ascon. 
in  Verr.  p.  129,  ed.  Orelli ;  Cic.  ad  Fain.  ix.  21  ; 
Eutrop.  v.  8,  9  ;  Oros.  v.  20  ;  Zonar.  x.  1 .) 

8.  Papirius  Carbo,  a  son  of  Rubria,  who  is 
mentioned  only  by  Cicero  (ad  Fam.  ix.  21),  and 
is  ironically  called  there  a  friend  of  Cicero.  Who 
he  was  is  unknown.  [L.  S.] 

CARCFNUS,  the  father  of  Agathocles.  [Aga- 

THOCLES.] 

CARCINUS  (K apictvos).  1.  Suidas  mentions 
three  distinct  poets  of  this  name.  The  first  he 
calls  a  native  of  Agrigentum  in  Sicily  ;  the  second 
an  Athenian,  and  son  of  Theodectes  or  Xenocles ; 
and  the  third  simply  an  Attic  poet.  The  first  of 
these  poets  is  not  mentioned  any  where  else,  and 
his  existence  is  more  than  doubtful.  The  investi¬ 
gations  of  Meineke  on  the  poets  of  the  name  Car- 
cinus  have  shewn  incontrovertibly  that  we  have  to 
distinguish  between  two  tragic  poets  of  this  name, 
both  of  whom  were  natives  of  Athens.  The  first, 
or  elder  one,  who  was  a  very  skilful  scenic  dancer 
(Athen.  i.  p.  22),  is  occasionally  alluded  to  by 
Aristophanes  (Nub.  1263,  Pax,  794,  with  the 
Schol.);  but  his  dramas,  of  which  no  fragments 
have  come  down  to  us,  seem  to  have  perished  at 
an  early  time. 

The  younger  Carcinus  was  a  son  either  of  Theo¬ 
dectes  or  of  Xenocles ;  and  if  the  latter  statement 
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be  true,  he  is  a  grandson  of  Carcinus  the  elder. 
(Comp.  Harpocrat.  s.  v.  K apaivos.)  He  is  in  all 
probability  the  same  as  the  one  who  spent  a  great 
part  of  his  life  at  the  court  of  Dionysius  II.  at 
Syracuse.  (Diog.  Laert.  ii.  7.)  This  supposition 
agrees  with  the  statement  of  Suidas,  according  to 
whom  Carcinus  the  son  of  Xenocles  lived  about 
B.  c.  380 ;  for  Dionysius  was  expelled  from  Syra¬ 
cuse  in  B.  c.  356.  (Comp.  Diod.  v.  5,  where  Wes- 
seling  is  thinking  of  the  fictitious  Carcinus  of  Agri¬ 
gentum.)  The  tragedies  which  are  referred  to  by 
the  ancients  under  the  name  of  Carcinus,  probably 
all  belong  to  the  younger  Carcinus.  Suidas  attributes 
to  him  160  tragedies,  but  we  possess  the  titles  and 
fragments  of  nine  only  and  some  fragments  of  uncer¬ 
tain  dramas.  The  following  titles  are  known :  Alope 
(Aristot.  Ethic.  Nicom.  vii.  7),  Achilles  (Athen.  v. 
p.  189),  Thyestes  (Aristot.  Poet.  16),  Semele 
(Athen.  xiii.  p.  559),  Amphiaraus  (Aristot.  Poet. 
17),  Medeia  (Aristot.  Rhet.  ii.  23),  Oedipus  (Aris¬ 
tot.  Rhet.  iii.  15),  Tereus  (Stobaeus,  Serin,  ciii.  3), 
and  Orestes.  (Phot.  Lex.  p.  132.)  As  regards  the 
character  of  the  poems  of  Carcinus,  it  is  usually 
inferred,  from  the  phrase  Kapnivov  iroLg/xaTa,  used  I 
to  designate  obscure  poetry  (Phot.  Lex.  s.  v.),  and 
is  also  attested  by  other  authorities  (Athen.  viii. 
p.  351),  that  the  style  of  Carcinus  was  of  a  studied 
obscurity  ;  though  in  the  fragments  extant  we  can 
scarcely  perceive  any  trace  of  this  obscurity,  and 
their  style  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  that  of 
Euripides.  (Meineke,  Hist.  Crit.  com.  Graec.  p.  . 
505,  &c.) 

2.  Of  Naupactus,  is  mentioned  by  Pausanias  (x. 
38.  §  6)  among  the  cyclic  poets ;  and  Charon  of 
Lampsacus,  before  whose  time  Carcinus  must  have  i 
lived,  attributed  to  him  the  epic  poem  Nau^d/ma, 
which  all  others  ascribed  to  a  Milesian  poet. 

3.  A  Greek  rhetorician,  who  is  referred  to  by 

Alexander  (De  Fig.  Did.),  but  of  whom  nothing  | 
further  is  known.  [L.  S.] 

CA'RCIUS,  the  commander  of  a  portion  of  the 
fleet  of  Octavianus  in  the  war  against  Sext.  Pom- 
peius,  b.  c.  36.  (Appian,  B.  C.  v.  13 1.)  [L.  S.] 

CA'RDEA,  a  Roman  divinity  presiding  over 
and  protecting  the  hinges  of  doors  (cardo).  What: 
Ovid  (Fast.  vi.  101,  &c.)  relates  of  Caraa  belongs 
to  Cardea :  the  poet  seems,  in  fact,  in  that  j 
passage  to  confound  three  distinct  divinities — 
Carna,  Cardea,  and  Crane,  the  last  of  whom  he: 
declares  to  be  merely  an  ancient  form  of  Carna. 
Cardea  was  beloved  by  Janus,  and  after  yielding: 
to  his  embraces,  the  god  rewarded  her  by  giving: 
her  the  protection  of  the  hinges  of  doors,  and  the, 
power  of  preventing  evil  daemons  from  entering: 
houses.  She  especially  protected  little  children  in, 
their  cradles  against  formidable  night-birds,  whichi 
witches  used  to  metamorphose  themselves  into,  and:  : 
thus  to  attack  children  by  night  time,  tearing  them 
from  their  cradles  and  sucking  the  blood  out  of  ; 
them.  Cardea  exercised  this  power  by  means  of 
white  thorn  and  other  magic  substances,  and  is 
said  to  have  done  so  first  in  the  case  of  Procas,  princq 
of  Alba.  (Tertull.  de  Cor.  13.)  [L.  S.] 

CARDIA'NUS  HIERO'NYMUS.  [Hieroi 

NYMUS.] 

CARF/NES  or  CARRHE'NES,  a  general  o4 
the  Parthians  who  was  defeated  in  a  battle  with 
Gotarzes  in  a.  n.  49.  (Tac.  Ann.  xii.  12-14.)  [L.S.J 

I).  CARFULF/NUS,  called  Carsuleius  by  ApJ 
pian,  served  under  Julius  Caesar  in  the  Alexanj 
drine  war  (b.  c.  47),  in  which  he  is  spoken  of  ai 
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a  man  of  great  military  skill.  (Hirt.  B.  Alex.  31.) 
He  was  tribune  of  the  plebs  at  the  time  of  Cae¬ 
sar’s  death  (b.  c.  44) ;  and  as  he  was  a  supporter 
of  the  aristocratical  party,  and  an  opponent  of  An¬ 
tony,  was  excluded  from  the  senate  by  the  latter 
on  the  '28th  of  November.  (Cic.  Philipp,  iii.  9.) 
[Ti.  Canutius.]  He  took  an  active  part  in  the 
war  against  Antony  in  the  following  year,  and  fell 
in  the  battle  of  Mutina,  in  which  Antony  was  de¬ 
feated.  (Appian,  B.  C.  iii.  66,  &c.;  Cic.  ad  Fam. 
x.  '33,  xv.  4.) 

CARI'NAS.  [Carrinas.] 

CARI'NUS,  M.  AURE'LIUS,  the  elder  of 
the  two  sons  of  Carus.  Upon  the  departure  of  his 
father  for  the  Persian  war  (a.  d.  282),  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  supreme  governor  of  all  the  Western  pro¬ 
vinces,  and  received  the  titles  of  Caesar  and  Im- 
perator.  After  the  death  of  Carus  in  283,  he 
assumed  the  purple  conjointly  with  his  brother, 
and  upon  receiving  intelligence  of  the  untimely 
fate  of  Numerianus  and  the  elevation  of  Diocletian 
to  the  throne  by  the  army  of  Asia,  he  set  forth  in 
all  haste  from  Gaul  to  encounter  his  rival.  The 
opposing  hosts  met  in  Maesia,  several  engagements, 
followed,  and  at  length  a  decisive  battle  was  fought 
near  Margum,  in  which  Carinus  gained  the  vic¬ 
tory,  but,  in  the  moment  of  triumph,  was  slain 
by  some  of  his  own  officers,  whose  honour  he  had 
wounded  in  the  course  of  his  profligate  indulgences. 
Historians  agree  in  painting  the  character  of  this 
emperor  in  the  darkest  colours.  When  roused  he 
was  unquestionably  not  deficient  in  valour  and 
military  skill,  as  was  proved  by  the  vigour  with 
which  he  repressed  certain  seditious  movements  in 
Gaul,  and  by  the  successful  conduct  of  his  last 
campaign.  But  during  the  greater  part  of  his 
short  career  he  abandoned  himself  to  the  gratifica¬ 
tion  of  the  most  brutal  passions,  and  never  scrupled 
i  at  any  act  of  oppression  or  cruelty.  State  affairs 
1  were  totally  neglected — the  most  upright  of  those 
by  whom  he  was  surrounded  were  banished  or  put 
!  to  death,  and  the  highest  offices  bestowed  upon 
i  degraded  ministers  of  his  pleasures.  Nine  wives 
were  wedded  and  repudiated  in  quick  succession, 
and  the  palace,  filled  with  a  throng  of  players, 
i  c  ancers,  harlots,  and  panders,  presented  a  constant 
scene  of  riot  and  intemperance.  It  was  bitterly 
observed,  that  in  this  prince  the  sensual  enormities 
of  Elagabalus  were  seen  combined  with  the  cold 
erocity  of  Domitian.  His  only  claims  upon  the 
i  affection  of  the  populace  consisted  in  the  prodigal 
magnificence  displayed  in  the  celebration  of  games 
in  honour  of  his  brother  and  himself.  These  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  transcended  in  fantastic  splendour  all 
previous  exhibitions,  and  the  details  transmitted 
6°  us  by  Vopiscus  are  of  a  most  strange  and  mar¬ 
vellous  description. 

Chronologers  are  at  variance  with  regard  to  the 
precise  date  of  the  death  of  Carinus.  Eckhel  seems 
Inclined  to  fix  it  at  the  close  of  the  year  284,  but  it 
|s  generally  referred  to  the  May  following.  (Vopisc. 
Erin.;  Aurel.  Viet.  Cues,  xxxviii.,  Epit.  xxxviii. ; 
Ponar.  xii.  30;  Eutrop.  ix.  12.)  [W.  R.] 
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T.  CARI'SIUS,  defeated  the  Astures  in  Spain, 
and  took  their  chief  town,  Lancia,  about  B.  c.  25  ; 
but  in  consequence  of  the  cruelty  and  insolence  of 
Carisius,  the  Astures  took  up  arms  again  in  B.  c. 
22.  (Floras,  iv.  12.  §  55,  &c. ;  Oros.  vi.  21  ; 
Dion  Cass.  liii.  25,  liv.  5.)  There  are  several 
coins  bearing  the  name  of  Carisius  upon  them,  two 
specimens  of  which  are  given  below.  The  former 
has  on  the  obverse  the  head  of  a  woman,  and  on 
the  reverse  a  sphinx,  with  the  inscription  T.  Ca- 
risivs  III.  Vir:  the  latter  has  on  the  obverse 


the  head  of  Augustus,  with  the  inscription  Imp. 
Caesar  Avgvst.,  and  on  the  reverse  the  gate 
of  a  city,  over  which  is  inscribed  Imirita,  and 
around  it  the  words  P.  Carisivs  Leg.  Propr. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  former  coin  except  the 


praenomen  Titus  to  identify  it  with  the  subject  of 
this  article ;  but  the  latter  one  would  appear  to 
have  been  struck  by  the  conqueror  of  the  Astures, 
and  perhaps  Dion  Cassius  has  made  a  mistake  in 
calling  him  Titus.  The  word  Imirita,  which 
is  also  written  Emerita  and  Iimiirita  on  some 
of  the  coins,  seems  to  refer  to  the  fact  mentioned 
by  Dion  Cassius  (liii.  26),  that  after  the  conquest 
of  the  Cantabri  and  Astures,  Augustus  dismissed 
many  of  his  soldiers  who  had  served  their  time 
(emeriti),  and  assigned  them  a  town  in  Lusitania, 
to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Augusta  Emerita. 
(Eckhel,  v.  p.  162,  &c.) 

CA'RIUS  (Kaptos),  the  Carian,  a  surname  of 
Zeus,  under  which  he  had  a  temple  at  Mvlassa  in 
Caria,  which  belonged  to  the  Carians,  Lydians, 
and  Mysians  in  common,  as  they  were  believed  to 
be  brother  nations.  (Herod,  i.  171,  v.  66  ;  Strab. 
xiv.  p.  659.)  In  Thessaly  and  Boeotia,  Zeus  was 
likewise  worshipped  under  this  name.  (Phot. 
Lex.  s.  v.)  f  L.  S.] 

CARMA'NOR  (K appavup),  a  Cretan  of  Tarrha, 
father  of  Eubulus  and  Chrysothemis.  He  was 
said  to  have  received  and  purified  Apollo  and 
Artemis,  after  they  had  slain  the  monster  Python, 
and  it  was  in  the  house  of  Carmanor  that  Apollo 
formed  his  connexion  with  the  nymph  Acacallis. 
(Paus.  ii.  7.  §  7,  30.  §  3,  x.  16.  §  2,  7.  §  2  ; 
comp.  Miiller,  Dor.  ii.  1.  §  5,  8.  §  11.)  [L.  S.] 

CARME  (Kap/xf]),  a  daughter  of  Eubulus,  who 
became  by  Zeus  the  mother  of  Britomartis.  (Paus. 
ii.  30.  §  2.)  Antoninus  Liberalis  (40)  describes 
her  as  a  grand- daughter  of  Agenor,  and  daughter 
of  Phoenix.  [L.  S.] 

CARMENTA,  CARMEN AE,  CARMENTIS. 
[Camenae.J 

CARNA  or  CARNEA,  a  Roman  divinity, 
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whose  name  is  probably  connected  with  mro, 
flesh,  for  she  was  regarded  as  the  protector  of  the 
physical  well-being  of  man.  It  was  especially  the 
chief  organs  of  the  human  body,  without  which 
man  cannot  exist,  such  as  the  heart,  the  lungs, 
and  the  liver,  that  were  recommended  to  her  pro¬ 
tection.  Junius  Brutus,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
commonwealth,  was  believed  to  have  dedicated  to 
her  a  sanctuary  on  the  Caelian  hill,  and  a  festival 
was  celebrated  to  her  on  the  first  of  June,  which 
day  was  called  fabrariae  calendae ,  from  beans 
( fabae )  and  bacon  being  offered  to  her.  (Macrob. 
Sat.  i.  12;  Varro,  ap.  Nonium ,  s.  v.  Mactare ; 
Ovid,  Fast  vi.  101,  &c.,  who  however  confounds 
Cardea  with  Carna.  )  [L.  S.] 

CARNE'ADES  (KapvedSvs).  1.  The  son  of 
Epicomus  or  Philocomus,  was  born  at  Cyrene  about 
the  year  B.  c.  213.  He  went  early  to  Athens, 
and  attended  the  lectures  of  the  Stoics,  and  learnt 
there  logic  from  Diogenes.  His  opinions,  how¬ 
ever,  on  philosophical  subjects  differed  from  those 
of  his  master,  and  he  was  fond  of  telling  him,  “  if 
I  reason  right,  I  am  satisfied ;  if  wrong,  give 
back  the  mina,”  which  was  the  fee  for  the  logic 
lectures.  He  was  six  years  old  when  Chrysippus 
died,  and  never  had  any  personal  intercourse  with 
him ;  but  he  deeply  studied  his  works,  and  exerted 
all  the  energy  of  a  very  acute  and  original  mind  in 
their  refutation.  To  this  exercise  he  attributed  his 
own  eminence,  and  often  repeated  the  words 

Ei  /u.77  yap  Xpvcrnnros,  ovk  av  iycio. 

He  attached  himself  as  a  zealous  partizan  to  the 
Academy,  which  had  suffered  severely  from  the 
attacks  of  the  Stoics  ;  and  on  the  death  of  Hegesi- 
nus,  he  was  chosen  to  preside  at  the  meetings  of 
Academy,  and  was  the  fourth  in  succession  from 
Arcesilaus.  His  great  eloquence  and  skill  in  argu¬ 
ment  revived  the  glories  of  his  school ;  and,  defend¬ 
ing  himself  in  the  negative  vacancy  of  asserting 
nothing  (not  even  that  nothing  can  be  asserted), 
carried  on  a  vigorous  war  against  every  position 
that  had  been  maintained  by  other  sects. 

In  the  year  b.  c.  155,  when  he  was  fifty-eight 
years  old,  he  was  chosen  with  Diogenes  the  Stoic 
and  Critolaus  the  Peripatetic  to  go  as  ambassador 
to  Rome  to  deprecate  the  fine  of  500  talents  which 
had  been  imposed  on  the  Athenians  for  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  Oropus.  Daring  his  stay  at  Rome,  he  at¬ 
tracted  great  notice  from  his  eloquent  declamations 
on  philosophical  subjects,  and  it  was  here  that,  in 
the  presence  of  Cato  the  Elder,  he  delivered  his 
famous  orations  on  Justice.  The  first  oration  was 
in  commendation  of  the  virtue,  and  the  next  day 
the  second  was  delivered,  in  which  all  the  argu¬ 
ments  of  the  first  were  answered,  and  justice  was 
proved  to  be  not  a  virtue,  but  a  mere  matter  of 
compact  for  the  maintenance  of  civil  society.  The 
honest  mind  of  Cato  was  shocked  at  this,  and  he 
moved  the  senate  to  send  the  philosopher  home  to 
his  school,  and  save  the  Roman  youth  from  his 
demoralizing  doctrines. 

Carneades  lived  twenty-seven  years  after  this  at 
Athens,  and  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty- 
five,  or  (according  to  Cicero)  90,  B.  c.  129.  He  is 
described  as  a  man  of  unwearied  industry.  He 
was  so  engrossed  in  his  studies,  that  he  let  his  hair 
and  nails  grow  to  an  immoderate  length,  and  was 
so  absent  at  his  own  table  (for  he  would  never 
dine  out),  that  his  servant  and  concubine,  Melissa, 
was  constantly  obliged  to  feed  him.  In  his  old 
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age,  he  suffered  from  cataract  in  his  eyes,  which 
he  bore  with  great  impatience,  and  was  so  little 
resigned  to  the  decay  of  nature,  that  he  used  to 
ask  angrily,  if  this  was  the  way  in  which  nature 
undid  what  she  had  done,  and  sometimes  expressed 
a  wish  to  poison  himself. 

Carneades  left  no  writings,  and  all  that  is  known 
of  his  lectures  is  derived  from  his  intimate  friend 
and  pupil,  Cleitomachus  ;  but  so  true  was  he  to  his 
own  principles  of  witholding  assent,  that  Cleitoma¬ 
chus  confesses  he  never  could  ascertain  what  his 
master  really  thought  on  any  subject.  He,  how¬ 
ever,  appears  to  have  defended  atheism,  and  con¬ 
sistently  enough  to  have  denied  that  the  world 
was  the  result  of  anything  but  chance.  In  ethics, 
which  more  particularly  were  the  subject  of  his 
long  and  laborious  study,  he  seems  to  have  denied 
’  the  conformity  of  the  moral  ideas  with  nature. 
This  he  particularly  insisted  on  in  the  second  ora¬ 
tion  on  Justice,  in  which  he  manifestly  wished  to 
convey  his  own  notions  on  the  subject ;  and  he 
there  maintains  that  ideas  of  justice  are  not  deriv¬ 
ed  from  nature,  but  that  they  are  purely  artificial 
for  purposes  of  expediency. 

All  this,  however,  was  nothing  but  the  special 
application  of  his  general  theory,  that  man  did  not 
possess,  and  never  could  possess,  any  criterion  of 
truth. 

Carneades  argued  that,  if  there  were  a  criterion, 
it  must  exist  either  in  reason  (\6yos),  or  sensation 
(afirffijms),  or  conception  (c pavraaia ).  But  then 
reason  itself  depends  on  conception,  and  this  again 
on  sensation  ;  and  we  have  no  means  of  judging  whe¬ 
ther  our  sensations  are  true  or  false,  whether  they 
correspond  to  the  objects  that  produce  them,  or 
carry  wrong  impressions  to  the  mind,  producing  false 
conceptions  and  ideas,  and  leading  reason  also  into 
error.  Therefore  sensation,  conception,  and  reason, 
are  alike  disqualified  for  being  the  criterion  of  truth. 

But  after  all,  man  must  live  and  act,  and  must 
have  some  rule  of  practical  life  ;  therefore,  although 
it  is  impossible  to  pronounce  anything  as  absolutely 
true,  we  may  yet  establish  probabilities  of  various 
degrees.  For,  although  we  cannot  say  that  any 
given  conception  or  sensation  is  in  itself  true,  yet 
some  sensations  appear  to  us  more  true  than  others, 
and  we  must  be  guided  by  that  which  seems  the 
most  true.  Again,  sensations  are  not  single,  but 
generally  combined  with  others,  which  either  confirm 
or  contradict  them ;  and  the  greater  this  combina¬ 
tion  the  greater  is  the  probability  of  that  being 
true  which  the  rest  combine  to  confirm ;  and  the 
case  in  which  the  greatest  number  of  conceptions, 
each  in  themselves  apparently  most  true,  should 
combine  to  affirm  that  which  also  in  itself  appears 
most  true,  would  present  to  Carneades  the  highest 
probability,  and  his  nearest  approach  to  truth. 

But  practical  life  needed  no  such  rule  as  this, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  system  more  barren 
of  all  help  to  man  than  that  of  Carneades.  It  is 
not,  indeed,  probable  that  he  aspired  to  any  such 
designs  of  benefiting  mankind,  or  to  anything  be¬ 
yond  his  own  celebrity  as  an  acute  reasoner  and 
an  eloquent  speaker.  As  such  he  represented  the 
spirit  of  an  age  when  philosophy  was  fast  losing  | 
the  earnest  and  serious  spirit  of  the  earlier  schools,  1 
and  was  degenerating  to  mere  purposes  of  rhetori¬ 
cal  display.  (Diog.  Laert.  iv.  62 — 66  ;  Orelli, 
Onom.  Tull.  ii.  p.  1 30,  &c.,  where  are  given  all  the  , 
passages  of  Cicero,  in  which  Carneades  is  men¬ 
tioned  ;  Sextus  Empiricus,  Adv.  Math.  vii.  159, 
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&c. ;  Ritter,  Gesch.  Phil.  xi.  6  ;  Brucker,  Hist.  Phil. 

i.  p.  759,  &c.,  vi.  p.  237,  &c.) 

2.  An  Athenian  philosopher  and  a  disciple  of 
Anaxagoras.  (Suidas,  s.  v.  KapvedSrjs.) 

3.  A  Cynic  philosopher  in  the  time  of  Apollonius 
Tyanaeus.  (Eunapius,  Prooevi .) 

4.  A  bad  elegiac  poet  mentioned  by  Diogenes 

Laertius  (iv.  66).  [A.  G.] 

CARNEIUS  (K apveTos),  a  surname  of  Apollo 
under  which  he  was  worshipped  in  various  parts 
of  Greece,  especially  in  Peloponnesus,  as  at  Sparta 
and  Sicyon,  and  also  in  Thera,  Cyrene,  and  Magna 
Graecia.  (Paus.  iii.  13.  §  2,  See.,  ii.  10.  §  2, 
11.  §  2;  Pind.  Pyth.  v.  106  ;  Plut.  Sympos.  viii. 

1 ;  Paus.  iii.  24.  §  5,  iv.  31.  §  1,  33.  §  5.)  The 
origin  of  the  name  is  explained  in  different  ways. 
Some  derived  it  from  Carnus,  an  Acarnanian  sooth¬ 
sayer,  whose  murder  by  Hippotes  provoked  Apollo 
to  send  a  plague  into  the  army  of  Hippotes  while 
he  was  on  his  march  to  Peloponnesus.  Apollo 
was  afterwards  propitiated  by  the  introduction  of 
the  worship  of  Apollo  Carneius.  (Paus.  iii.  13. 

§  3 ;  Schol.  ad  Theocrit.  v.  83.)  Others  believed 
that  Apollo  was  thus  called  from  his  favourite 
Camus  or  Carneius,  a  son  of  Zeus  and  Europa, 
whom  Leto  and  Apollo  had  brought  up.  (Paus. 

1.  c. ;  Hesych.  s.  v.  Kapveios.)  Several  other 
attempts  to  explain  the  name  are  given  in  Pausa- 
nias  and  the  Scholiast  on  Theocritus.  It  is  evident, 
however,  that  the  worship  of  the  Carneian  Apollo 
was  very  ancient,  and  was  probably  established  in 
Peloponnesus  even  before  the  Dorian  conquest. 
Respecting  the  festival  of  the  Carneia  see  Did.  of 
Ant.  s.  v.  K apueia.  [L.  S.] 

CARNEIUS  (Kapveios),  a  Cynic  philosopher, 
who  is  surnamed  Cynulcus  (KwouA/cos),  that  is, 
the  leader  of  dogs  or  Cynics,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  leader  and  teacher  of  Cynic  philosophers.  He 
was  a  native  of  Megara,  but  nothing  further  is 
known  of  him.  (Athen.  iv.  p.  156.  )  [L.  S.j 

CARNU'LIUS,  was  accused,  in  the  reign  of 
Tiberius,  of  some  crime  not  now  known,  and  put 
an  end  to  his  own  life  to  escape  the  cruel  tortures 
inflicted  by  Tiberius  upon  other  victims.  When 
Tiberius  heard  of  his  death,  he  was  grieved  at 
losing  an  opportunity  of  killing  a  man  in  his  own 
way,  and  exclaimed  Carnulius  me  evasit.  (Suet, 
Tib.  6 1.)  [L.S.] 

CARPA'THIUS,  JOANNES  (To Awris  K ap- 
irddios ),  a  bishop  of  the  island  of  Carpathos,  of  un¬ 
certain  date.  At  the  request  of  the  monks  of  India 
he  wrote  to  them  a  consolatory  work  in  100  chap¬ 
ters,  entitled npds  tovs  and  rrjs  ’lvdias  irporpe^avras 
povaxoits  irapa.K\T}TiK6v.  (Phot.  Cod.  201.)  This 
work  is  still  extant,  and  a  Latin  translation  of  it 
by  J.  Pontanus  is  printed  at  the  end  of  his  “Diop- 
trae  Philippi  Solitarii,”  Ingolstadt,  1654,  4to., 
and  in  the  “  Bibliotheca  Patrum,”  xii.  p.  535,  &c., 
The  Greek  original,  as  well  as  some  other  ascetic 
works  of  his,  are  still  extant  in  MS.  (Fabric. 
Bibl.  Graec.  x.  p.  738,  &c.,  xi.  p.  173.)  [L.  S.] 

CARPA'THIUS  PHILO.  [Philo.] 
CARPHY'LLIDES  (Kap(pvXA.'iSr]s),  a  Greek 
poet,  of  whom  there  are  extant  two  elegant  epi¬ 
grams  in  the  Greek  Anthology,  (vii.  260,  ix.  52.) 

1  he  name  of  the  author  of  the  second  epigram  is 
sometimes  written  Carpyllides;  but  whether  this 
is  a  mere  mistake,  or  whether  Carpyllides  is  a  dif¬ 
ferent  person  from  Carphyllides,  cannot  be  ascer¬ 
tained.  [L.  S.] 

L.  CARPINA/TIUS,  the  pro-magister  or  de-  ] 


puty-manager  of  the  company  of  publicani,  who 
farmed  the  scriptura  (see  Did.  of  Ant.  s.  v.)  in 
Sicily  during  the  government  of  Verres,  with  whom 
he  was  very  intimate.  He  is  called  by  Cicero  a 
second  Timarchides,  who  was  one  of  the  chief 
agents  of  Verres  in  his  robberies  and  oppressions. 
(Cic.  Verr.  70,  76,  iii.  71.) 

CA'RPIO,  an  architect,  who,  in  company  with 
Ictinus,  wrote  a  book  concerning  the  Parthenon. 
(Vitr.  vii.  praef.  12.)  [W.  I.] 

CARPO'PHORI  (Kap7ro<po'poi),the  fruitbearers, 
a  surname  of  Demeter  and  Cora,  under  which  they 
were  worshipped  at  Tegea.  (Paus.  viii.  53.  §  3.) 
Demeter  Carpophoros  appears  to  have  been  wor¬ 
shipped  in  Paros  also.  (Ross,  Reisen  auf  den 
Griech.  Tnseln,  i.  p.  49.  )  [L.  S.] 

CARRHE'NES.  [Carrenes.] 

CARRI'NAS  or  CARI'NAS,  the  name  of  a 
Roman  family,  but  the  gens  to  which  it  belonged 
is  nowhere  mentioned  :  Havercamp  ( Thes.  Morell. 
p.  497)  supposes  it  to  be  a  cognomen  of  the  Albia 
gens. 

1.  C.  Carrinas,  is  mentioned  first  as  the  com¬ 
mander  of  a  detachment  of  the  Marian  party,  with 
which  he  attacked  Pompey,  who  was  levying 
troops  in  Picenum  to  strengthen  the  forces  of 
Sulla  in  b.  c.  83,  immediately  after  his  arrival  in 
Italy.  In  the  year  after,  b.  c.  82,  Carrinas  was 
legate  of  the  consul  Cn.  Papirius  Carbo  [Carbo, 
No.  7.],  and  fought  a  battle  on  the  river  Aesis,  in 
Umbria,  against  Metellus,  in  which  however  he  was 
beaten.  He  was  attacked  soon  after  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Spoletium,  by  Pompey  and  Crassus, 
two  of  Sulla’s  generals,  and  after  a  loss  of  nearly 
3000  men,  he  was  besieged  by  the  enemy,  but 
found  means  to  escape  during  a  dark  and  stormy 
night.  After  Carbo  had  quitted  Italy,  Carrinas 
and  Marcius  continued  to  command  two  legions  ; 
and  after  joining  Damasippus  and  the  Samnites, 
who  were  still  in  arms,  they  marched  towards  the 
passes  of  Praeneste,  hoping  to  force  their  way 
through  them  and  relieve  Marius,  who  was  still 
besieged  in  that  town.  But  when  this  attempt 
failed,  they  set  out  against  Rome,  which  they 
hoped  to  conquer  without  difficulty,  on  account  of 
its  want  of  provisions.  They  encamped  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Alba.  Sulla,  however,  hastened 
after  them,  and  pitched  his  camp  near  the  Colline 
gate.  A  fearful  battle  was  fought  here,  which 
began  in  the  evening  and  lasted  the  whole  night, 
until  at  last  Sulla  took  the  camp  of  the  enemy. 
Carrinas  and  the  other  leaders  took  to  flight,  but 
he  and  Marcius  were  overtaken,  and  put  to  death 
by  command  of  Sulla.  Their  heads  were  cut  off 
and  sent  to  Praeneste,  where  they  were  carried 
round  the  walls  to  inform  Marius  of  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  his  friends.  (Appian,  B.  C.  i.  87,  90,  92, 
93 ;  Plut.  Pomp.  7 ;  Oros.  v.  21  ;  Eutrop.  v.  8.) 

2.  C.  Carrinas,  a  son  of  No.  1,  was  sent  by 
Caesar,  in  B.  C.  -45,  into  Spain  against  Sext.  Pom- 
peius,  but  as  he  did  not  accomplish  anything,  he 
was  superseded  by  Asinius  Pollio.  In  43,  after 
the  establishment  of  the  triumvirate,  Carrinas  was 
appointed  consul  for  the  remainder  of  the  year, 
together  with  P.  Ventidius.  Two  years  later, 
b.  c.  41,  he  received  from  Octavianus  the  admi¬ 
nistration  of  the  province  of  Spain,  where  he  had 
to  carry  on  war  with  the  Mauretanian  Bocchus. 
In  36,  he  was  sent  with  three  legions  against  Sext. 
Pompeius  in  Sicily ;  and  about  31,  we  find  him 
as  proconsul  in  Gaul,  where  he  was  successful 
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against  the  Morini  and  other  tribes,  and  drove  the 
Suevi  across  the  Rhine  back  into  Germany.  For 
those  exploits  he  was  honoured  with  a  triumph  in 
29.  (Appian,  B.  C.  iv.  83,  v.  26,  112;  Dion 
Cass,  xlvii.  15,  li.  21,  22.) 

3.  Carrinas,  whom  Cicero  speaks  of  in  b.  c. 
45,  as  an  unpleasant  person,  who  visited  him  in 
his  Tusculanum.  (Cic.  ad  Att.  xiii.  33.) 

4.  Carrinas  Secundus,  a  rhetorician  of  the 

time  of  Caligula,  by  whom  he  was  expelled  from 
Rome  for  having,  by  way  of  exercise,  declaimed 
against  tyrants  on  one  occasion.  (Dion  Cass.  lix. 
20  ;  Juven.  vii.  204.)  He  is  probably  the  same 
as  the  Secundus  Carinas  whom  Nero,  in  b.  c.  65, 
sent  to  Asia  and  Achaia  to  plunder  those  coun¬ 
tries,  and  carry  the  statues  of  the  gods  from  thence 
to  Rome.  (Tacit.  Ann.  xv.  45.)  [L.  S.] 

CARSIGNA'TUS  (K apfflyvaros),  a  Galatian 
prince,  who  was  at  one  time  allied  with  Phamaces. 
When  the  latter  threatened  to  invade  Galatia,  and 
Carsignatus  had  in  vain  endeavoured  to  maintain 
peace,  he  and  another  Galatian,  Gaezotoris,  marched 
against  him,  but  the  war  was  prevented  by  a  Ro¬ 
man  embassy.  (Polyb.  xxv.  4.)  [L.  S.] 

CARSULEIUS.  [Carfulenus.] 

L.  CARTEIUS,  a  friend  of  C.  Cassius,  who 
was  with  him  in  Syria  in  B.  c.  43.  (Cass.  ap.  Cic. 
ad  Fam.  xii.  11.) 

CA'RTHALO  (KapdaXuv).  1.  A  commander 
of  the  Carthaginian  fleet  in  the  first  Punic  war, 
who  was  sent  by  his  colleague  Adherbal,  in  B.  c. 
249,  to  burn  the  Roman  fleet,  which  was  riding 
at  anchor  off  Lilybaeum.  While  Carthalo  was 
engaged  in  this  enterprise,  Himilco,  the  governor 
of  Lilybaeum,  who  perceived  that  the  Roman 
army  on  land  was  anxious  to  afford  their  support 
to  the  fleet,  sent  out  his  mercenaries  against  the 
Roman  troops,  and  Carthalo  endeavoured  to  draw 
the  Roman  fleet  into  an  engagement.  The  latter, 
however,  withdrew  to  a  town  on  the  coast  and 
prepared  themselves  for  defence.  Carthalo  was 
repulsed  with  some  loss,  and  after  having  taken  a 
few  transports,  he  retreated  to  the  nearest  river, 
and  watched  the  Romans  as  they  sailed  away 
from  the  coast.  When  the  consul  L.  Junius  Pul- 
lus,  on  his  return  from  Syracuse,  had  doubled 
Pachynum,  he  ordered  his  fleet  to  sail  towards 
Lilybaeum,  not  knowing  what  had  happened  to 
those  whom  he  had  sent  before  him.  Carthalo 
informed  of  his  approach,  immediately  sailed  out 
against  him,  in  order  to  meet  him  before  he  could 
join  the  other  part  of  the  fleet.  Pullus  fled  for 
refuge  to  a  rocky  and  dangerous  part  of  the  sea, 
where  Carthalo  did  not  venture  to  attack  him  ; 
but  he  took  his  station  at  a  place  between  the 
two  Roman  fleets  to  watch  them  and  prevent  their 
joining.  Soon  after  a  fearful  storm  arose  which 
destroyed  the  whole  of  the  Roman  fleet,  while  the 
Carthaginians,  who  were  better  sailors,  had  sought 
a  safe  place  of  refuge  before  the  storm  broke  out. 
(Polyb.  i.  53,  54.) 

2.  The  Carthaginian  commander  of  the  cavalry 
in  the  army  of  Hannibal.  In  B.  c.  217,  he  fought 
against  L.  Hostilius  Mancinus,  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Casilinum,  and  put  him  to  flight.  The 
Romans,  under  Mancinus,  who  were  merely  a  re- 
connoitering  band  which  had  been  sent  out  by 
the  dictator,  Q.  Fabius,  at  last  resolved  to  make 
a  stand  against  the  enemy,  but  nearly  all  of  them 
were  cut  to  pieces.  This  Carthalo  is  probably 
the  noble  Carthaginian  of  the  same  name,  whom 
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Hannibal,  after  the  battle  of  Cannae,  in  b.  c.  216, 
sent  to  Rome  with  ten  of  the  Roman  prisoners  to 
negotiate  the  ransom  of  the  prisoners,  and  to  treat 
about  peace.  But  when  Carthalo  approached 
Rome,  a  lictor  was  sent  out  to  bid  him  quit  the 
Roman  territory  before  sunset.  In  B.  c.  208, 
when  Tarentum  was  re-conquered  by  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  Carthalo  was  commander  of  the  Cartha¬ 
ginian  garrison  there.  He  laid  down  his  arms, 
and  as  he  was  going  to  the  consul  to  sue  for  mer¬ 
cy,  he  was  killed  by  a  Roman  soldier.  (Liv.  xxii. 
15,  58,  xxvii.  16;  Appian,  de  Bell.  Annib.  49; 
Dion  Cass.  Fragm.  152,  ed.  Reimar.) 

3.  One  of  the  two  leaders  of  the  popular  party 
at  Carthage  after  the  close  of  the  second  Punic 
war.  He  held  an  office  which  Appian  calls  boe- 
tharchus,  and  which  seems  to  have  been  a  sort  of 
tribuneship  ;  and  while  in  his  official  capacity  he 
was  travelling  through  the  country,  he  attacked 
some  of  the  subjects  of  Masinissa,  who  had 
pitched  their  tents  on  controverted  ground.  He 
killed  several  of  them,  made  some  booty,  and  ex¬ 
cited  the  Africans  against  the  Numidians.  These 
and  other  acts  of  hostility  between  the  Cartha¬ 
ginians  and  Masinissa  called  for  the  interference 
of  the  Romans,  who  however  rather  fostered  the 
hostile  feeling,  than  allayed  it.  The  result  was  an 
open  war  between  the  Carthaginians  and  Masi¬ 
nissa.  When  at  length  the  Romans  began  to 
make  preparations  for  the  third  Punic  war,  the 
Carthaginians  endeavoured  to  conciliate  the  Ro¬ 
mans  by  condemning  to  death  the  authors  of  the 
war  with  Masinissa  ;  and  Carthalo  was  accordingly 
executed.  (Appian,  de  Bell.  Pun.  63,  74.)  [L.  S.j 

CARTPLIUS,  an  early  Roman  jurist,  who 
probably  lived  not  later  than  the  time  of  Caligula, 
as  in  Dig.  28,  tit.  5,  s.  69,  he  is  cited  by  Proculus, 
who  adopts  his  opinion  in  the  case  in  question  in 
preference  to  that  of  Trebatius.  The  case  was 
this — Let  A  or  B,  whichever  wishes,  be  my  heir. 
They  both  wish.  Cartilius  says,  Both  take  :  Tre¬ 
batius,  Neither.  In  Dig.  13,  tit.  6,  s.  5,  §  13,  he 
is  cited  by  Ulpian.  It  was  Ant.  Augustinus  who 
{Emend.  3,  9)  first  brought  these  passages  into 
notice,  and  rescued  the  name  of  Cartilius  from  ob¬ 
livion.  In  the  former  passage  the  Haloandrine  edi¬ 
tions  of  the  Digest  have  Carfilius,  and,  in  the 
latter,  an  early  corrector  of  the  Florentine  manu¬ 
script,  not  being  familiar  with  the  name  Cartilius, 
enclosed  it  in  brackets  as  a  mark  of  condemnation. 

The  jurist  Cartilius  is  evidently  different  from 
the  Catilius,  not  Cartilius  Severus,  who  was  prac- 
positus  Syriae,  praefectus  urbi,  and  great-grand¬ 
father  of  the  emperor  M.  Antoninus.  (Plin.  Ep. 
i.  22  ;  iii.  12  ;  Spart.  IJadr.  5,  15,  22  ;  Capitol. 
Anton.  Pius  2  ;  M.  Ant  1  ;  Dion  Cass.  ix.  21.)  The 
name  of  this  Catilius  appears  in  the  Fasti,  A.  D. 
121,  as  consul  for  the  second  time,  three  years  after 
the  death  of  Trajan.  His  first  consulate  does  not 
appear  in  the  Fasti,  and  therefore  it  may  be  in¬ 
ferred  that  he  was  consul  suffectus.  If  the  rescript 
of  Trajan,  cited  Dig.  29,  tit.  1,  s.  24,  were  ad¬ 
dressed,  according  to  the  Haloandrine  reading,  to 
Catilius  Severus,  it  is  probably  referable  to  the 
time  of  the  proconsulate  succeeding  his  first  consul¬ 
ship.  (Bertrandus,  2,  22,  1.  Maiansius,  ii.  p. 

273—287.)  [J-  T.  G.] 

CARTIMANDUA,  or  CARTISMANDUA, 
queen  of  the  Brigantes  in  Britain,  about  a.  d.  50, 
in  which  year  she  treacherously  delivered  up  to 
the  Romans  Caractacus,  who  had  come  to  seek  her 
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protection.  By  this  act  of  treachery  towards  her 
own  countrymen,  she  won  the  favour  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  and  increased  her  power.  Hence,  says 
Tacitus,  arose  wealth  and  luxury,  and  Cartimandua 
repudiated  her  own  husband  Venutius  to  share  her 
bed  and  throne  with  V ellocatus,  the  arm-bearer  of  her 
husband.  This  threw  her  state  into  a  civil  war,  a 
portion  of  her  people  supporting  Venutius  against  the 
adulterer.  V enutius  collected  an  army  of  auxiliaries, 
defeated  the  Brigantes,  and  reduced  Cartimandua 
to  the  last  extremity.  She  solicited  the  aid  of  the 
Romans,  who  rescued  her  from  her  danger ;  but 
Venutius  remained  in  possession  of  her  kingdom, 
A.  D.  69.  (Tac.  Ann.  xii.  36,  40,  Hist.  iii.  45.)  [L.S.] 

CARVI'LIA  GENS,  plebeian,  came  into  dis¬ 
tinction  during  the  Samnite  wars.  The  first  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  gens  who  obtained  the  consulship  was 
Sp.  Carvilius  in  b.  c.  293,  who  received  the  sur¬ 
name  of  Maximus,  which  was  handed  down  as  a 
regular  family-name.  For  those  whose  cognomen 
is  not  mentioned,  see  Carvilius. 

The  following  coin  is  referred  to  this  gens,  and 
the  three  names  upon  it,  Car.  Ogvl.  Ver.,  are 
those  of  three  triumvirs  of  the  mint. 


! 


CARVFLIUS.  1.  and  2.  L.  Carvilius  and 
Sp.  Carvilius,  tribunes  of  the  plebs  b.  c.  212, 
accused  M.  Postumius.  [Postumius.]  (Liv.xxv.  3.) 

3.  Sp.  Carvilius,  was  sent  by  Cn.  Sicinius  to 
Rome  in  b.  c.  171,  when  Perseus  despatched  an 
embassy  to  the  senate.  When  the  senate  ordered 
the  ambassadors  to  quit  Italy  within  eleven  days, 
Carvilius  was  appointed  to  keep  watch  over  them, 
till  they  embarked  on  board  their  ships.  (Liv.  xlii. 
36.) 

4.  C.  Carvilius  of  Spoletium,  negotiated  on 
behalf  of  the  Roman  garrison  the  surrender  of 
Uscana,  a  town  of  the  Penestae,  to  Perseus  in  B.  c. 
169.  (Liv.  xliii.  18,  19.) 

CARUS,  a  Roman  poet,  and  a  contemporary  of 
Ovid,  who  appears  to  have  written  a  poem  on 
Hercules.  (Ovid,  Epist.  ex  Pont.  iv.  16.  7.) 

CARUS,  M.  AURE'LIUS,  according  to  Victor, 
whose  account  is  confirmed  by  Sidonius  Apolli- 
naris  and  Zonaras,  was  a  native  of  Narbonne  in 
Gaul ;  but  Vopiscus  professes  to  be  unable  to  speak 
with  certainty  either  of  his  lineage  or  birth-place, 
and  quotes  the  conflicting  statements  of  older 
authorities,  who  variously  represented  that  he  was 
born  at  Milan  ;  or  in  Illyria,  of  Carthaginian  ances¬ 
tors  ;  or  in  the  metropolis,  of  Illyrian  parents.  He 
himself  undoubtedly  claimed  Roman  descent,  as 
appears  from  a  letter  addressed  by  him  when  pro- 
consul  of  Cilicia  to  his  legate  Junius,  but  this  is 
not  inconsistent  with  the  supposition  that  he  may 
have  belonged  to  some  city  which  was  also  a 
colony.  After  passing  through  many  different 
stages  of  civil  and  military  preferment,  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  praefect  of  the  praetorians  by  Probus,  who 
entertained  the  highest  respect  for  his  talents  and 
integrity.  When  that  prince  was  murdered  by 
the  soldiers  at  Sirmium  in  a.  d.  282,  Carus  was 
;  unanimously  hailed  as  his  successor,  and  the  choice 


of  the  troops  was  confirmed  by  the  senate.  The 
new  ruler,  soon  after  his  accession,  gained  a  victory 
over  the  Sarmatians,  who  had  invaded  Ulyricum 
and  were  threatening  Thrace  and  even  Italy  itself. 
Having  conferred  the  title  of  Caesar  upon  both  his 
sons,  he  nominated  Carinus,  the  elder,  governor  of 
all  the  Western  provinces,  and,  accompanied  by 
Numerianus,  the  younger,  set  out  upon  an  expedi¬ 
tion  against  the  Persians  which  had  been  planned 
by  his  predecessor.  The  campaign  which  followed 
was  most  glorious  for  the  Roman  arms.  The 
enemy,  distracted  by  internal  dissensions,  were 
unable  to  oppose  a  vigorous  resistance  to  the  in¬ 
vaders.  All  Mesopotamia  was  quickly  occupied, 
— Seleucia  and  Ctesiphon  were  forced  to  yield. 
But  the  career  of  Carus,  who  was  preparing  to 
push  his  conquests  beyond  the  Tigris,  was  suddenly 
cut  short,  for  he  perished  by  disease,  or  treachery, 
or,  as  the  ancient  historians  commonly  report,  by 
a  stroke  of  lightning,  towards  the  close  of  283, 
after  a  reign  of  little  more  than  sixteen  months. 
The  account  of  his  death,  transmitted  by  his  secre¬ 
tary  Junius  Calphurnius  to  the  praefect  of  the 
city,  is  so  confused  and  mysterious  that  we  can 
scarcely  avoid  the  surmise  that  his  end  was  has¬ 
tened  by  foul  play,  and  suspicion  has  rested  upon 
Arrius  Aper,  who  was  afterwards  put  to  death  by 
Diocletian  on  the  charge  of  having  murdered  Nu¬ 
merianus. 

According  to  the  picture  drawn  by  the  Augustan 
historian,  Carus  held  a  middle  rank  between  those 
preeminent  in  virtue  or  in  vice,  being  neither  very 
bad  nor  very  good,  but  rather  good  than  bad. 
His  character  undoubtedly  stood  high  before  bis 
elevation  to  the  throne  :  no  credit  is  to  be  attached 
to  the  rumour  that  he  was  accessary  to  the  death 
of  his  benefactor,  Probus,  whose  murderers  he 
sought  out  and  punished  with  the  sternest  justice, 
and  the  short  period  of  his  sway  was  unstained 
by  any  great  crime.  But  the  atrocities  of  Carinus 
threw  a  shade  over  the  memory  of  his  father, 
whom  men  could  not  forgive  for  having  bequeathed 
his  power  to  such  a  son.  ( Vopi sc.  Carus ;  Aurel. 
Viet.  Caes.  xxxviii.,  Epit.  xxxviii. ;  Zonar.  xii.  30  ; 
Eutrop.  ix.  12.)  [W.  R.] 


CARUS,  JU'LIUS,  one  of  the  murderers  of  T. 
Vinius  when  Galba  was  put  to  death  in  A.  n.  69. 
(Tac.  Hist.  i.  42.) 

CARUS,  ME'TIUS,  one  of  the  most  infamous 
informers  under  Domitian.  (Tac.  Agric.  45;  Juv. 
i.  36  ;  Martial,  xii.  25  ;  Plin.  Ep.  i.  5,  vii.  19,  27.) 

CA'RUS,  SEIUS,  son  of  Fascianus,  at  one 
time  praefectus  urbi,  was  put  to  death  by  Elaga- 
balus  under  the  pretext  that  he  had  stirred  up  a 
mutiny  among  some  of  the  soldiers  quartered  in 
the  camp  under  the  Alban  Mount,  but  in  reality 
because  he  was  rich,  elevated  in  station,  and  high 
in  intellect.  He  was  brought  to  trial  in  the  palace 
and  there  executed,  no  one  appearing  to  give  evi¬ 
dence  against  him  except  his  accuser  the  emperor. 
(Dion  Cass,  lxxix.  4.)  [W.  R.] 
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CARY  A'TIS  (KapuaTts),  a  surname  of  Artemis, 
derived  from  the  town  of  Caryae  in  Laconia. 
Here  the  statue  of  the  goddess  stood  in  the  open 
air,  and  maidens  celebrated  a  festival  to  her  every 
year  with  dances.  (Paus.  iii.  10.  §  8,  iv.  16.  §  5 ; 
Serv.  ad  Virq.  Eclog.  viii.  30.)  [L.  S.J 

CARY'STIUS,  ANTTGONUS.  [Antigonus 
of  Carystus.] 

C AR  Y'STIU S  ( Kapvanos),  a  Greek  grammarian 
of  Pergamus,  who  lived  after  the  time  of  Nicander 
(Athen.  xv.  p.  684),  and  consequently  about  the 
end  of  the  second  century  B.  c.  He  is  mentioned  as 
the  author  of  several  works  :  1.  'IcrropiKa  vtto/j,- 

vggara,  sometimes  also  called  simply  vTrofxvijiJLaTa, 
an  historical  work  of  which  great  use  was  made  by 
Athenaeus,  who  has  preserved  a  considerable  num¬ 
ber  of  statements  from  it.  (i.  p.  24,  x.  p.  434,  &c., 
xi.  pp.  506,  508,  xii.  pp.  542,  548,  xiii.  p.  577,  xiv. 
p.  639 ;  comp.  Schol.  ad  Aristoph.  Av.  575,  ad 
Theocrit.  xiii.  22.)  It  must  have  consisted  of  at 
least  three  books,  as  the  third  is  referred  to  by 
Athenaeus.  2.  Flepi  dtSaaKaXioiv,  that  is,  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Greek  dramas,  of  the  time  and  place 
of  their  performance,  of  their  success,  and  the  like. 
(Athen.  vi.  p.  235  ;  the  Greek  Life  of  Sophocles,) 
3.  IIep2  2 uradov ,  or  a  commentary  on  the  poet 
Sotades.  (Athen.  xiv.  p.  620.)  All  these  works 
are  lost.  [L.  S.] 

CARYSTUS  (KdpvcrTos),  a  son  of  Cheiron  and 
Chariclo,  from  whom  the  town  of  Carystus  in 
Euboea  was  believed  to  have  derived  its  name. 
(Schol.  ad  Find.  Pyth.  iv.  181 :  Eustath.  ad  Horn. 
p.  281.)  '  [L.  S.] 

CASCA,  the  name  of  a  plebeian  family  of  the 
Servilia  gens. 

1.  C.  Servilius  Casca,  was  tribune  of  the 
plebs  in  b.  c.  212.  In  that  year  M.  Postumius, 
a  farmer  of  the  public  revenue,  and  a  relation  of 
Casca,  was  accused  of  having  defrauded  the 
republic,  and  his  only  hope  of  escaping  condemna¬ 
tion  was  Casca,  who,  however,  Avas  either  too 
honest  or  too  timid  to  interpose  on  his  behalf. 
(Liv.  xxv.  3.) 

2.  P.  Servilius  Casca,  one  of  the  conspirators 
against  Caesar,  who  aimed  the  first  stroke  at  his 
assassination,  B.  c.  44.  He  was  in  that  year  tribune 
of  the  plebs,  and  soon  afterwards  fled  from  Rome, 
as  he  anticipated  the  revenge  which  Octavianus 
was  going  to  take.  His  leaving  Rome  as  tribune 
Avas  against  the  constitution,  and  his  colleague, 
P.  Titius,  accordingly  carried  a  decree  in  the  as¬ 
sembly  of  the  people,  by  which  he  Avas  deprived  of 
his  tribuneship.  He  fought  in  the  battle  of  Phi¬ 
lippi,  and  died  shortly  afterwards.  (Appian  B.  C. 
ii.  113,  115,  117  ;  Dion  Cass.  xliv.  52,  xhTi.  49; 
Cic.  Philipp,  xiii.  15,  ad  Alt.  i.  17,  ad  Brut.  i.  18; 

,  Plut.  Brut.  17,  45.) 

3.  C.  Servilius  Casca,  a  brother  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding,  and  a  friend  of  Caesar,  notwithstanding 
which  he  was  likewise  one  of  the  conspirators 
against  the  life  of  the  dictator.  (Appian,  B.  C. 
ii.  113;  Plut.  Cues.  66;  Suet.  Coes.  82;  Dion 
Cass.  xliv.  52;  Cic.  Philipp,  ii.  11.) 
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The  foregoing  coin  of  the  Servilia  gens  belongs 
either  to  No.  2  or  No.  3  ;  it  contains  on  the  obverse 
the  head  of  Neptune,  and  .on  the  reverse  a  figure 
of  Victory.  [L.  S.] 

A.  CASCE'LLIUS,  an  eminent  Roman  jurist, 
contemporary  with  Trebatius,  Avhom  he  exceeded 
in  eloquence,  though  Trebatius  surpassed  him  in 
legal  skill.  Their  contemporary,  Ofilius,  the  dis¬ 
ciple  of  Servius  Sulpicius,  was  more  learned  than 
either.  Cascellius,  according  to  Pliny  the  Elder 
{H.  N.  viii.  40),  was  the  disciple  of  one  Volcatius, 
who,  on  a  certain  occasion,  was  saved  by  a  dog 
from  the  attack  of  robbers.  Pomponius  (Dig.  1, 
tit.  2,  s.  2,  §  45),  according  to  the  Florentine  ma¬ 
nuscript,  writes  thus — “Fuit  Cascellius,  Mucius, 
Volusii  auditor:  denique  in  illius  honorem  testa- 
mento  P.  Mucium  nepotem  ejus  reliquit  heredem.” 
This  may  be  understood  to  mean  that,  at  the  end 
of  a  long  life,  Cascellius  made  the  grandson  of  his 
fellow-pupil  his  heir,  but  a  man  is  more  likely  to 
honour  his  praeceptor  than  his  fellow-pupil,  and,  on 
this  construction,  the  Latinity  is  harsh,  both  in 
the  use  of  the  singular  for  the  plural,  and  in  the 
reference  of  the  Avord  illius  to  the  former  of  the 
tAvo  names,  Mucius  and  Volusius,  which  are  con¬ 
nected  merely  by  collocation.  Hence  the  con¬ 
jectural  reading  of  Balduinus  adopted  by  Bertran- 
dus  (de  Vitis  Jurisp.  2,  19),  viz.  “  Fuit  Cascellius 
Mucii  et  Volcatii  auditor,”  has  gained  the  approba¬ 
tion  of  many  critics. 

Cascellius  was  a  man  of  stem  republican  princi¬ 
ples  :  of  Caesar’s  proceedings  he  spoke  with  the 
utmost  freedom.  Neither  hope  nor  fear  could 
induce  him,  b.  c.  41,  to  compose  legal  forms  for  the 
donations  of  the  triumvirs,  the  fruits  of  their  pro¬ 
scriptions,  which  he  looked  upon  as  wholly  irregu¬ 
lar  and  illegal.  His  independence  and  liberty  of 
speech  he  ascribed  to  two  things,  Avhich  most  men 
regarded  as  misfortunes,  old  age  and  childlessness. 
In  offices  of  honour,  he  never  advanced  beyond  the 
first  step,  the  quaestorship,  though  he  survived  to 
the  reign  of  Augustus,  who  offered  him  the  con¬ 
sulship,  which  he  declined.  (Val.  Max.  A-i.  2,  § 
12,  Dig.  1.  c.) 

Cascellius  is  frequently  quoted  at  second  hand  in 
the  Digest,  especially  by  Javolenus.  In  Dig.  35, 
tit.  1,  s.  40,  s.  1,  and  32,  s.  100,  §  1,  Ave  find  him 
differing  from  Ofilius.  In  the  latter  passage,  the 
case  proposed  was  this  : — A  man  leaves  by  will 
two  specific  marble  statues,  and  all  his  marble. 
Do  his  other  marble  statues  pass  ?  Cascellius 
thought  not,  and  Labeo  agreed  with  him,  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  Ofilius  and  Trebatius. 

In  Dig.  38,  tit.  5,  s.  17,  §  5,  the  following 
Avords  occur  in  a  quotation  from  Ulpian,  “  Labeo 
quarto  Posteriorum  scripsit,  nec  Aristo,  vel  Aulus, 
utpote  probabile,  notant.”  For  Aulus  here  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  Paulus  ought  to  be  read,  for  Cas¬ 
cellius  is  no  Avhere  else  in  the  Digest  called  Aulus 
simply.  Moreover,  he  was  of  older  standing  than 
Labeo,  and  the  only  work  of  Cascellius  extant  in 
the  time  of  Pomponius  (Avho  was  anterior  to  Ul¬ 
pian),  was  a  book  of  legal  bons  mots  (bencdidoruui 
liber). 

In  conversation,  Cascellius  was  graceful,  amusing, 
and  witty.  Several  of  his  good  sayings  are  pre¬ 
served.  When  a  client,  wishing  to  sever  a  part¬ 
nership  in  a  ship,  said  to  him,  “  Navem  dividere 
volo,”  his  answer  was,  “You  will  destroy  your 
ship.”  He  probably  remembered  the  story  of  the 
analogous  quibble  on  the  Avords  of  a  treaty,  Avhich,  j 
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to  the  disgrace  of  the  Romans,  deprived  Antiochus 
the  Great  of  his  whole  fleet.  Vatinius,  an  un¬ 
popular  personage,  for  whom  it  is  to  be  presumed 
that  Cascellius  had  no  great  liking,  had  been  pelted 
with  stones  at  a  gladiatorial  show,  and  consequently 
got  a  clause  inserted  in  the  edict  of  the  aediles, 
i  “  ne  quis  in  arenam  nisi  pomum  mitteret.”  About 
this  time,  the  question  was  put  to  Cascellius,  whe- 
i  ther  a  nux  pinea  were  a  pomum ,  it  being  a  legal 
doubt  whether  fruits  with  hard  as  well  as  with 
soft  external  rind,  were  included  in  the  term.  “  Si 
in  Vatinium  missurus  es,  pomum  est.”  (Quintil. 

1  vi.  3  ;  Macrob.  Saturn .  ii.  6.) 

Horace  (Ars  Poet.  371,  372)  pays  a  compliment 
to  the  established  legal  reputation  of  Cascellius — 

“ - nec  scit  quantum  Cascellius  Aulus, 

Et  tamen  in  pretio  est.” 

The  old  scholiast  on  this  passage  remarks,  that 
i  Gellius  mentions  Cascellius  with  praise,  but  this 
;  seems  to  be  a  mistake,  unless  the  lost  portions  of 
;  Gellius  should  bear  out  the  scholiast’s  assertion. 
He  probably  confounds  the  jurist  with  Caesellius 
Vindex,  the  grammarian,  who  is  frequently  cited 
by  Gellius.  The  name  of  the  jurist  is  often  cor- 
j  ruptly  spelt  Caesellius,  Ceselius,  &c. 

When  an  interdictum  recuperandae  possessionis 
i  was  followed  by  an  action  on  a  sponsio,  if  the 
:  claimant  were  successful  in  recovering  on  the 
sponsio,  he  was  entitled  as  a  consequence  to  the 
i  restitution  of  possession  by  what  was  called  the 
Cascellianum  or  secutorium  judicium.  (Gaius,  iv. 
166,  169.)  It  is  likely  that  this  judicium  was  de- 

■  vised  by  A.  Cascellius. 

Cicero  (pro  Balbo,  20)  and  Val.  Maximus  (viii. 
12,  §  1)  say,  that  Q.  Mucius  Scaevola,  the  augur, 
a  most  accomplished  lawyer,  when  he  was  consulted 
:  concerning  jus  praediatorium,  used  to  refer  his 
1  clients  to  Furius  and  Cascellius,  who,  being  them- 
!  selves  praediatores,  and  consequently  personally  in¬ 
i' terested  in  that  part  of  the  law,  had  made  it  their 
!  peculiar  study.  The  quotations  from  our  Cascellius 
in  the  Digest,  do  not  point  to  praediatorian  law, 

;  and  a  consideration  of  dates  goes  far  to  prove,  that 
i  Cascellius  praediator,  was  not  our  jurist,  but  per¬ 
haps  his  father.  The  old  augur  died  when  Cicero 
was  very  young,  but  our  Cascellius  might  still  have 
been  his  disciple. 

(Amm.  Marc.  xxx.  6  ;  Rutilius,  Vitae  JCtorum , 
36  ;  Bertrandus,  de  Jurisp.  ii.  19;  Guil.  Grotius,  i. 
10  ;  Strauch.  Vitae  aliquot  JCtorum ,  p.  62  ;  Mena- 
gius,  Amoen.  Jur.  c.  8  ;  D’Arnaud,  Vitae  Scaevola- 
rum,  §  4,  p.  14 ;  Heineccius,  Hist.  Jur.  Rom.  §§190, 
191  ;  Edelmann,  [Stockmann,]  De  Benedictis  A. 

-  Cascellii ,  Lips.  1803  ;  Bynkershoek,  Praetermissa 
|  a<l  Pomponium,  p.  57  ;  Lagemans,  de  Aulo  Cas- 
!  cdlioJCto.  Lug.  Bat.  1823 ;  Zimmern,  R.  R.  G.  i. 
pp.  299,  300.)  [J.  T.  G.] 

CASIUS  (K autos),  a  surname  of  Zeus,  derived 
from  mount  Casion  not  far  from  Pelusium,  on 

■  which  the  god  had  a  temple.  (Strab.  xvi.  p.  760; 

Plim  H.  N.  iv.  20,  v.  14.)  [L.  S.] 

CA'SMILUS.  [Cadmilus.] 

CASPE'RIUS,  a  centurion  who  served  under 
the  praefect  Caelius  Pollio,  and  commanded  the 
i  garrison  of  a  stronghold  called  Gorneae  in  A.  n.  52, 

!  during  a  war  between  the  Armenians  and  Hibe- 
i  rians.  Caelius  Pollio  acted  the  part  of  a  traitor 
towards  the  Armenians,  but  found  an  honest  oppo¬ 
nent  in  Casperius,  who  endeavoured,  though  in 
vain,  to  induce  the  Hiberians  to  raise  the  siege. 
In  a.  d.  62  we  find  him  still  serving  as  centurion 
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in  Armenia,  and  Corbulo  sent  him  as  ambassador 
to  Vologeses  to  expostulate  with  him  respecting 
his  conduct.  (Tac.  Ann.  xii.  45,  xv.  5.)  [L.  S.] 

CASPE'RIUS  AELIA'NUS.  [Aelianus.] 
CASS  AND  A'NE  (K  aacravdavri'),  a  Persian 
lady  of  the  family  of  the  Achaemenidae,  daughter 
of  Pharnaspes,  who  married  Cyrus  the  Great,  and 
became  by  him  the  mother  of  Cambyses.  She 
died  before  her  husband,  who  much  lamented  her 
loss,  and  ordered  a  general  mourning  in  her 
honour.  (Herod,  ii.  1,  iii.  2.)  [E.  E.] 

CASSANDER  (Kaao-cu'Spos).  1.  King  of  Mace¬ 
donia,  and  son  of  Antipater,  was  35  years  old  before 
his  father’s  death,  if  we  may  trust  an  incidental 
notice  to  that  effect  in  Athenaeus,  and  must,  there¬ 
fore,  have  been  born  in  or  before  b.  c.  354. 
(Athen.  i.  p.  18,  a.;  Droysen,  Gesch.  der  Nach- 
folger  Alexanders,  p.256.)  His  first  appearance 
in  history  is  on  the  occasion  of  his  being  sent  from 
Macedonia  to  Alexander,  then  in  Babylon,  to 
defend  his  father  against  his  accusers :  here, 
according  to  Plutarch  (Alex.  74),  Cassander  was 
so  struck  by  the  sight,  to  him  new,  of  the  Persian 
ceremonial  of  prostration,  that  he  could  not  restrain 
his  laughter,  and  the  king,  incensed  at  his  rude¬ 
ness,  is  said  to  have  seized  him  by  the  hair  and 
dashed  his  head  against  the  wall.  Allowing  for 
some  exaggeration  in  this  story,  it  is  certain  that 
he  met  with  some  treatment  from  Alexander  which 
left  on  his  mind  an  indelible  impression  of  terror 
and  hatred, — a  feeling  which  perhaps  nearly  as 
much  as  ambition  urged  him  afterwards  to  the 
destruction  of  the  royal  family.  The  story  which 
ascribed  Alexander’s  death  to  poison  [see  pp.  201, 
320],  spoke  also  of  Cassander  as  the  person  who 
brought  the  deadly  water  to  Babylon.  With 
respect  to  the  satrapy  of  Caria,  which  is  said  by 
Diodorus,  Justin,  and  Curtius  to  have  been  given 
to  Cassander  among  the  arrangements  of  B.  c.  323, 
the  confusion  between  the  names  Cassander  and 
Asander  is  pointed  out  in  p.  37  9,  a.  (Comp. 
Diod.  xviii.  68. )  On  Polysperchon’s  being,  ap¬ 
pointed  to  succeed  Antipater  in  the  regency,  Cas¬ 
sander  was  confirmed  in  the  secondary  dignity  of 
Chiliarch  (see  Wess.  ad  Diod.  xviii.  48  ;  Philolog. 
Mus.  i.  380), — an  office  which  had  previously 
been  conferred  on  him  by  his  father,  that  he  might 
serve  as  a  check  on  Antigonus,  when  (b.  c.  321) 
the  latter  was  entrusted  by  Antipater  with  the 
command  of  the  forces  against  Eumenes.  Being, 
however,  dissatisfied  with  this  arrangement,  he 
strengthened  himself  by  an  alliance  with  Ptolemy 
Lagi  and  Antigonus,  and  entered  into  war  with 
Polysperchon.  For  the  operations  of  the  contend¬ 
ing  parties  at  Athens  in  B.  c.  318,  see  p.  125,  b. 
The  failure  of  Polysperchon  at  Megalopolis,  in  the 
same  year,  had  the  effect  of  bringing  over  most  of 
the  Greek  states  to  Cassander,  and  Athens  also 
surrendered  to  him,  on  condition  that  she  should 
keep  her  city,  territory,  revenues,  and  ships,  only 
continuing  the  ally  of  the  conqueror,  who  should 
be  allowed  to  retain  Munychia  till  the  end  of  the 
war.  He  at  the  same  time  settled  the  Athenian 
constitution  by  establishing  10  minae  (half  the 
sum  that  had  been  appointed  by  Antipater)  as  the 
qualification  for  the  full  rights  of  citizenship  (see 
Bockh,  Publ.  Econ.  of  Athens ,  i.  7,  iv.  3)  ;  and 
the  union  of  clemency  and  energy  which  his  gene¬ 
ral  conduct  exhibited,  is  said  to  have  procured  him 
many  adherents.  While,  however,  he  was  suc¬ 
cessfully  advancing  his  cause  in  the  south,  intelli- 
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gence  reached  him  that  Eurydice  and  her  husband 
Arrhidaeus  had  fallen  victims  to  the  vengeance  of 
Olympias,  who  had  also  murdered  Cassander’s 
brother  Nicanor,  together  with  100  of  his  princi¬ 
pal  friends,  and  had  even  torn  from  its  tomb  the 
corpse  of  Iollas,  another  brother  of  his,  by  whom 
she  asserted  (the  story  being  now  probably  propa¬ 
gated  for  the  first  time),  that  Alexander  had  been 
poisoned.  Cassander  immediately  raised  the  siege 
of  Tegea,  in  which  he  was  engaged,  and  hastened 
with  all  speed  into  Macedonia,  though  he  thereby 
left  the  Peloponnesus  open  to  Polysperchon ’s  son 
[Alexander],  and  cutting  off  from  Olympias 
all  hope  of  aid  from  Polysperchon  and  Aeacides 
[Cal as,  Atarrhias],  besieged  her  in  Pydna 
throughout  the  winter  of  b.  c.  317.  In  the  spring 
of  the  ensuing  year  she  was  obliged  to  surrender, 
and  Cassander  shortly  after  caused  her  to  be  put 
to  death  in  defiance  of  his  positive  agreement. 
The  way  now  seemed  open  to  him  to  the  throne 
of  Macedon,  and  in  furtherance  of  the  attainment 
of  this  object  of  his  ambition,  he  placed  Roxana 
and  her  young  son,  Alexander  Aegus,  in  custody 
at  Amphipolis,  not  thinking  it  safe  as  yet  to  mur¬ 
der  them,  and  ordered  that  they  should  no  longer 
be  treated  as  royal  persons.  He  also  connected 
himself  with  the  regal  family  by  a  marriage  with 
Thessalonica,  half-sister  to  Alexander  the  Great,  in 
whose  honour  he  founded,  probably  in  316,  the 
town  which  bore  her  name  ;  and  to  the  same 
time,  perhaps,  we  may  refer  the  foundation  of 
Cassandreia  in  Pallene,  so  called  after  himself. 
(Strab.  Eocc.  e  Lib.  vii.  p.  330.)  Returning  now 
to  the  south,  he  stopped  in  Boeotia  and  began  the 
restoration  of  Thebes  in  the  20th  year  after  its 
destruction  by  Alexander  (b.  c.  315),  a  measure 
highly  popular  with  the  Greeks,  and  not  least  so 
at  Athens,  besides  being  a  mode  of  venting  his 
hatred  against  Alexander’s  memory.  (Comp. 
Paus.  ix.  7  ;  Plut.  Polit.  Praec.  c.  17  ;  for  the 
date  see  also  Polem.  ap.  Atlien.  i.  p.  19,  c. ;  Ca- 
saub .ad.loc.;  Clinton,  Fasti,  ii.  p.  1  74.)  Thence 
advancing  into  the  Peloponnesus,  he  retook  most 
of  the  towns  which  the  son  of  Polysperchon  had 
gained  in  his  absence  ;  and  soon  after  he  succeed¬ 
ed  also  in  attaching  Polysperchon  himself  and 
Alexander  to  his  cause,  and  withdrawing  them 
from  that  of  Antigonus,  against  whom  a  strong 
coalition  had  been  formed.  [See  pp.  126,  a,  187, 
b.]  But  in  B.  c.  313,  Antigonus  contrived,  by 
holding  out  to  them  the  prospect  of  independence, 
to  detach  from  Cassander  all  the  Greek  cities 
where  he  had  garrisons,  except  Corinth  and 
Sicyon,  in  which  Polysperchon  and  Cratesipolis 
(Alexander’s  widow)  still  maintained  their 
ground ;  and  in  the  further  operations  of  the  war 
Cassander’s  cause  continued  to  decline  till  the 
hollow  peace  of  311,  by  one  of  the  terms  of  which 
he  was  to  retain  his  authority  in  Europe  till  Alex¬ 
ander  Aegus  should  be  grown  to  manhood,  while 
it  was  likewise  provided  that  all  Greek  states 
should  be  independent.  In  the  same  year  Cassan¬ 
der  made  one  more  step  towards  the  throne,  by 
the  murder  of  the  young  king  and  his  mother 
Roxana.  In  b.  c.  310,  the  war  was  renewed,  and 
Polysperchon,  who  once  more  appears  in  opposition 
to  Cassander,  advanced  against  him  with  Hercules, 
the  son  of  Alexander  the  Great  and  Barsine, 
whom,  acting  probably  under  instructions  from 
Antigonus,  lie  had  put  forward  as  a  claimant  to 
the  crown;  but,  being  a  man  apparently  with  all  the 
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unscrupulous  Cruelty  of  Cassander  without  his 
talent  and  decision,  he  was  bribed  by  the  latter, 
who  promised  him  among  other  things  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Peloponnesus,  to  murder  the  young 
prince  and  his  mother,  b.  c.  309.  [Barsine, 
No.  1.]  At  this  time  the  only  places  held  by 
Cassander  in  Greece  were  Athens,  Corinth,  and 
Sicyon,  the  two  latter  of  which  were  betrayed  to 
Ptolemy  by  Cratesipolis,  in  b.  c.  308 ;  and  in 
307,  Athens  was  recovered  by  Demetrius,  the  son 
of  Antigonus,  from  Demetrius  the  Phalerean,  who 
had  held  it  for  Cassander  from  B.  c.  318,  with  the 
specious  title  of  “  Guardian”  (iiu/j.e\7]Tris).  In 
B.  c.  306,  when  Antigonus,  Lysimachus,  and 
Ptolemy  took  the  name  of  king,  Cassander  was 
saluted  with  the  same  title  by  his  subjects,  though 
according  to  Plutarch  ( Demetr .  18)  he  did  not 
assume  it  himself  in  his  letters.  During  the  siege 
of  Rhodes  by  Demetrius  in  305,  Cassander  sent 
supplies  to  the  besieged,  and  took  advantage  of 
Demetrius  being  thus  employed  to  assail  again  the 
Grecian  cities,  occupying  Corinth  with  a  garrison 
under  Prepelaus,  and  laying  siege  to  Athens. 
But,  in  B.  c.  304,  Demetrius  having  concluded  a 
peace  with  the  Rhodians,  obliged  him  to  raise  the 
siege  and  to  retreat  to  the  north,  whither,  having 
made  himself  master  of  southern  Greece,  he  ad¬ 
vanced  against  him.  Cassander  first  endeavoured 
to  obtain  peace  by  an  application  to  Antigonus, 
and  then  failing  in  this,  he  induced  Lysimachus 
to  effect  a  diversion  by  carrying  the  war  into  Asia 
against  Antigonus,  and  sent  also  to  Seleucus  and 
Ptolemy  for  assistance.  Meanwhile  Demetrius, 
with  far  superior  forces  remained  unaccountably 
inactive  in  Thessaly,  till,  being  summoned  to  his 
father’s  aid,  he  concluded  a  hasty  treaty  with  Cas¬ 
sander,  providing  nominally  for  the  independence 
of  all  Greek  cities,  and  passed  into  Asia,  b.  c.  302. 
In  the  next  year,  301,  the  decisive  battle  of  Ipsus, 
in  which  Antigonus  and  Demetrius  were  defeated 
and  the  former  slain,  relieved  Cassander  from  his 
chief  cause  of  apprehension.  After  the  battle,  the 
four  kings  (Seleucus,  Ptolemy,  Cassander,  and 
Lv^simachus)  divided  among  them  the  dominions 
of  Antigonus  as  well  as  what  they  already  pos¬ 
sessed  ;  and  in  this  division  Macedonia  and 
Greece  were  assigned  to  Cassander.  (Comp. 
Daniel,  viii. ;  Polyb.  v.  67  ;  App.  Bell.  Syr.  p. 
122,  ad  fin.)  To  b.  c.  299  or  298,  we  must  refer 
Cassander’s  invasion  of  Corcyra,  which  had  re¬ 
mained  free  since  its  deliverance  by  Demetrius, 
B.  c.  303,  from  the  Spartan  adventurer  Cleonymus 
(comp.  Liv.  x.  2  ;  Diod.  xx.  105),  and  which  may 
perhaps  have  been  ceded  to  Cassander  as  a  set-off 
against  Demetrius’  occupation  of  Cilicia,  from 
which  he  had  driven  Cassander’s  brother  Pleistar- 
chus.  The  island,  however,  was  delivered  by  Aga- 
thocles  of  Syracuse,  who  compelled  Cassander  to 
withdraw  from  it.  In  b.  c.  298,  we  find  him  car¬ 
rying  on  his  intrigues  in  southern  Greece,  and 
assailing  Athens  and  Elatea  in  Phocis,  which  were 
successfully  defended  by  Olympiodorus,  the  Athe¬ 
nian,  with  assistance  from  the  Aetolians.  Not 
being  able  therefore  to  succeed  by  force  of  arms, 
Cassander  encouraged  Lachares  to  seize  the 
tyranny  of  Athens,  whence  however  Demetrius 
expelled  him  ;  and  Cassander’s  plans  were  cut 
short  by  his  death,  which  was  caused  by  dropsy 
in  the  autumn  of  B.  c.  297,  as  Droysen  places  it  ; 
Clinton  refers  it  to  296.  (Diod.  xviii. — xx.  xxi. 
Exc.  2 ;  Plut.  Phocion ,  Pyrrhus,  Demetrius ; 
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Just,  xii.-xv. ;  Arrian,  Anab.  vii.  27;  Paus.  i.  25, 
26,  x.  34  ;  Droysen,  Gesch.  der  Nachf.  Alexan¬ 
ders  ;  Thirl  wall’s  Greece ,  vol.  vii.)  It  will  have 
appeared  from  the  above  account  that  there  was  no 
act,  however  cruel  and  atrocious,  from  which  Cas- 
sander  ever  shrunk  where  the  objects  he  had  in 
view  required  it  ;  and  yet  this  man  of  blood,  this 
ruthless  and  unscrupulous  murderer,  was  at  the 
same  time  a  man  of  refinement  and  of  cultivated 
literary  tastes,— one  who  could  feel  the  beauties 
of  Homer,  and  who  knew  his  poems  by  heart. 
(Caryst.  cip.  Atlien.  xiv.  p.  620,  b.)  For  a  sketch 
of  his  character,  eloquently  drawn,  see  Droysen, 
pp.  256,  257.  The  head  on  the  obverse  of  the 
i  annexed  coin  of  Cassander  is  that  of  Hercules. 


2.  A  Corinthian,  who  with  his  countryman 
Agathynus,  having  unsuspiciously  entered  the 
port  of  Leucas  with  four  ships  of  Taurion’s  squa¬ 
dron,  was  treacherously  seized  there  by  the  Illy- 

i  rians,  and  sent  to  Scerdilaidas  the  Illyrian  king. 

The  latter  had  thought  himself  wronged  by 
!  Philip  V.  of  Macedonia,  in  not  receiving  the  full 
j  sum  agreed  on  for  his  services  in  the  social  war, 
i  and  had  sent  out  15  cutters  to  pay  himself  by 
piracy,  b.  c.  218.  (Polyb.  v.  95.) 

3.  An  Aeginetan,  who,  at  the  Achaean  con¬ 
gress,  held  at  Megalopolis,  B.  c.  186,  followed 
Apollonides  in  dissuading  the  assembly  from  ac¬ 
cepting  the  120  talents  proffered  them  as  a  gift 

]  by  king  Eumenes  II.  [See  p.  237 >  a.]  He  re¬ 
minded  the  Achaeans,  that  the  Aeginetans,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  their  adherence  to  the  league,  had 
been  conquered  and  enslaved  by  P.  Sulpicius 
(b.  c.  208),  and  that  their  island,  having  been 
given  up  by  Rome  to  the  Aetolians,  had  been  sold 
by  them  to  Attalus,  the  father  of  Eumenes.  He 
called  on  Eumenes  to  shew  his  good-will  to  the 
Achaeans  rather  by  the  restoration  of  Aegina  than 
by  gifts  of  money,  and  he  urged  the  assembly  not 
to  receive  presents  which  would  prevent  their  ever 
attempting  the  deliverance  of  the  Aeginetans. 
The  money  of  the  king  of  Pergamus  was  refused 
by  the  congress.  (Polyb.  xi.  6,  xxiii.  7,  8  ;  comp. 
Liv.  xxvii.  33  ;  Plut.  Aral.  34.) 

4.  An  officer  in  the  service  of  Philip  V.  of 

Macedon,  whom  the  king,  exasperated  by  the 
Romans  calling  on  him  to  give  up  Aenus  and  Ma- 
roneia  in  Thrace,  employed  as  his  chief  instru¬ 
ment  in  the  cruel  massacre  of  the  Maronites,  B.  c. 
185.  Being  desired  by  the  Romans  to  send  Cas¬ 
sander  to  Rome  for  examination  before  the  senate 
on  the  subject  of  the  massacre,  he  caused  him  to 
be  poisoned  on  his  way,  in  Epeirus,  to  prevent  any 
untoward  revelations.  (Polyb.  xxiii.  13,  14; 
Liv.  xxxix.  27,  34.)  [E.  E.] 

CASSANDRA  (K acrcrauSpa'),  also  called  Alex¬ 
andra  (Paus.  iii.  19.  §  5,  26.  §  3),  was  the  fairest 
>  among  the  daughters  of  Priam  and  Hecabe.  There 
are  two  points  in  her  story  which  have  furnished 
the  ancient  poets  with  ample  materials  to  dilate 
upon.  The  first  is  her  prophetic  power,  concerning 
which  we  have  the  following  traditions  :  Cassandra 
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and  Hellenus,  when  yet  children,  were  left  by 
their  parents  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  Thymbraean 
Apollo.  The  next  morning  they  were  found  en¬ 
twined  by  serpents,  which  were  occupied  with 
purifying  the  children’s  ears,  so  as  to  render  them 
capable  of  understanding  the  divine  sounds  of 
nature  and  the  voices  of  birds,  and  of  thereby 
learning  the  future.  (Tzetz.  Argum .  ad  Lycopli.; 
Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  663.)  After  Cassandra  had 
grown  up,  she  once  again  spent  a  night  in  the 
temple  of  the  god.  He  attempted  to  surprise  her, 
but  as  she  resisted  him,  he  punished  her  by  caus¬ 
ing  her  prophecies,  though  true,  to  be  disbelieved 
by  men.  (Hygin.  Fab.  93.)  According  to  another 
version,  Apollo  initiated  her  in  the  art  of  prophecy 
on  condition  of  her  yielding  to  his  desires.  The 
maiden  promised  to  comply  Avithhis  wishes,  but  did 
not  keep  her  word,  and  the  god  then  ordained  that 
no  one  should  believe  her  prophecies.  (Aeschyl. 
Again.  1207  ;  Apollod.  iii.  12.  §  5;  Serv.  ad  Aen. 
ii.  247.)  This  misfortune  is  the  cause  of  the  tragic 
part  which  Cassandra  acts  during  the  Trojan  war  : 
she  continually  announces  the  calamities  which 
are  coming,  without  any  one  giving  heed  to  what 
she  says ;  and  even  Priam  himself  looks  upon  her 
as  a  mad  woman,  and  has  her  shut  up  and  guarded. 
(Tzetz.  1.  c. ;  Lycoph.  350  ;  Serv.  ad  Aen. ii.  246.) 
It  should,  however,  be  remarked,  that  Homer 
knows  nothing  of  the  confinement  of  Cassandra, 
and  in  the  Iliad  she  appears  perfectly  free.  (II. 
xxiv.  700;  comp.  Od.  xi.  421,  &c.)  During  the 
war  Othryoneus  of  Cabesus  sued  for  her  hand,  but 
was  slain  by  Idomeneus  (II.  xiii.  363);  afterwards 
Coroebus  did  the  same,  but  he  was  killed  in  the 
taking  of  Troy.  (Paus.  x.  27.  §  1 ;  Virg.  Aen.  ii. 
344,  425.) 

The  second  point  in  her  history  is  her  fate  at 
and  after  the  taking  of  Troy.  She  fled  into  the 
sanctuary  of  Athena,  and  embraced  the  statue  of 
the  goddess  as  a  suppliant.  But  Ajax,  the  son  of 
O'ileus,  tore  her  away  from  the  temple,  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  some  accounts,  even  ravished  her  in  the 
sanctuary.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  264  ;  comp.  Ajax.) 
When  the  Greeks  divided  the  booty  of  Troy,  Cas¬ 
sandra  was  given  to  Agamemnon,  avIio  took  her 
with  him  to  Mycenae.  Here  she  was  killed  by 
Clytaemnestra,  and  Aegisthus  put  to  death  her 
children  by  Agamemnon,  Teledamus,  and  Pelops. 
(Aeschyl.  Agam.  1260;  Paus.  ii.  16.  §  5  ;  Horn. 
II.  xiii.  365,  xxiv.  699  ;  Od.  xi.  420.)  She  had 
a  statue  at  Amyclae,  and  a  temple  with  a  statue  at 
Leuctra  in  Laconia.  (Paus.  iii.  19.  §  5,  26.  §  3.) 
Her  tomb  was  either  at  Amyclae  or  Mycenae 
(ii.  16.  §  5),  for  the  two  towns  disputed  the  pos¬ 
session  of  it. 

There  is  another  mythical  heroine  Cassandra, 
who  was  a  daughter  of  Iobates,  king  of  Lycia. 
(Schol.  ad  Horn.  II.  vi.  155 ;  comp.  Bellero- 
phon.)  [L.  S.] 

CA'SSIA  GENS,  originally  patrician,  after¬ 
wards  plebeian.  We  have  mention  of  only  one 
patrician  of  this  gens,  Sp.  Cassius  Viscellinus,  con¬ 
sul  in  B.  c.  502,  and  the  proposer  of  the  first 
agrarian  law,  who  was  put  to  death  by  the  patri¬ 
cians.  As  all  the  Cassii  after  his  time  are  plebeians, 
it  is  not  improbable  either  that  the  patricians  ex¬ 
pelled  them  from  their  order,  or  that  they  aban¬ 
doned  it  on  account  of  the  murder  of  Viscellinus. 
The  Cassia  gens  was  reckoned  one  of  the  noblest 
in  Rome  ;  and  members  of  it  are  constantly  men¬ 
tioned  under  the  empire  as  well  as  during  the  re- 
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public.  (Comp.  Tac.  Ann.  vi.  15.)  The  chief 
family  in  the  time  of  the  republic  bears  the  name 
of  Longinus  :  the  other  cognomens  during  that 
time  are  Hemina,  Parmensis,  Ra villa,  Sabaco, 
Varus,  Viscellinus.  Under  the  empire,  the 
surnames  are  very  numerous  :  of  these  an  alpha¬ 
betical  list  is  given  below.  The  few  persons  of 
this  gens  mentioned  without  any  cognomen  are 
given  under  Cassius. 

CASSIA'NUS  ( Kacrcriavos ),  a  Christian  writer 
who  was,  according  to  Clemens  of  Alexandria  ( ap . 
Hieron.  Gatal.  Script.  Eccles.  38),  the  author  of  a 
chronological  work  (xpovoypacpia).  He  may  be  the 
same  as  the  Julius  Cassianus  from  whose  work 
“De  Continentia”  a  fragment  is  quoted  by  Eusebius 
{Hist.  Eccles.  vi.  13),  and  is  perhaps  also  no  other 
person  than  the  Cassianus  whose  first  book  of  a 
work  entitled  Qr\ yrjTLKa  is  quoted  by  Clemens  of 
Alexandria.  (Strom,  i.  p.  138.)  [L.  S.] 

CASSIA'NUS,  otherwise  called  JOANNES 
MASSILIENSIS  and  JOANNES  EREMITA, 
is  celebrated  in  the  history  of  the  Christian  church 
as  the  champion  of  Semipelagianism,  as  one  of  the 
first  founders  of  monastic  fraternities  in  Western 
Europe,  and  as  the  great  lawgiver  by  whose  codes 
such  societies  were  long  regulated.  The  date  of 
his  birth  cannot  be  determined  with  certainty,  al¬ 
though  A.  D.  360  must  be  a  close  approximation, 
and  the  place  is  still  more  doubtful.  Some  have 
fixed  upon  the  shores  of  the  Euxine,  others  upon 
Syria,  others  upon  the  South  of  France,  and  all 
alike  appeal  for  confirmation  of  their  views  to  par¬ 
ticular  expressions  in  his  works,  and  to  the  general 
character  of  his  phraseology.  Without  pretending 
to  decide  the  question,  it  seems  on  the  whole  most 
probable  that  he  was  a  native  of  the  East.  At  a 
very  early  age  he  became  an  inmate  of  the  monas¬ 
tery  of  Bethlehem,  where  he  received  the  first 
elements  of  religious  instruction,  and  formed  with 
a  monk  named  Germanus  an  intimacy  which 
exercised  a  powerful  influence  over  his  future 
career.  In  the  year  390,  accompanied  by  his  friend, 
he  travelled  into  Egypt,  and  after  having  passed 
seven  years  among  the  Ascetics  who  swarmed  in 
the  deserts  near  the  Nile,  conforming  to  all  their 
habits  and  practising  all  their  austerities,  he  re¬ 
turned  for  a  short  period  to  Bethlehem,  but  very 
soon  again  retired  to  consort  with  the  eremites  of 
the  Thebaid.  In  403  he  repaired  to  Constantino¬ 
ple,  attracted  by  the  fame  of  Chrysostom,  and 
received  ordination  as  deacon  from  his  hands. 
When  that  great  prelate  was  driven  by  persecution 
from  his  see,  Cassianus  and  Germanus  were  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  friends  of  the  patriarch  to  lay  a 
statement  of  the  case  before  Pope  Innocent  I.,  and 
since  Pelagius  is  known  to  have  been  at  Rome 
about  this  period,  it  is  highly  probable  that  some 
personal  intercourse  may  have  taken  place  between 
him  and  his  future  opponent.  From  this  time 
there  is  a  blank  in  the  history  of  Cassianus  until 
the  year  415,  when  we  find  him  established  as  a 
presbyter  at  Marseilles,  where  he  passed  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  his  life  in  godly  labours,  having 
founded  a  convent  for  nuns  and  the  celebrated 
abbey  of  St.  Victor,  which  while  under  his  controul 
is  said  to  have  numbered  five  thousand  inmates. 
These  two  establishments  long  preserved  a  high 
reputation,  and  served  as  models  for  many  similar 
institutions  in  Gaul  and  Spain.  The  exact  year 
of  his  death  is  not  known,  but  the  event  must  be 
placed  after  433,  at  least  the  chronicle  of  Prosper 
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represents  him  as  being  alive  at  that  epoch.  He 
was  eventually  canonized  as  a  saint,  and  a  great 
religious  festival  used  to  be  celebrated  in  honour 
of  him  at  Marseilles  on  the  25th  of  July. 

The  writings  of  Cassianus  now  extant  are — 

1.  “  De  Institutis  Coenobiorum  Libri  XII.,” 
composed  before  the  year  418  at  the  request  of 
Castor  [Castor],  bishop  of  Apt,  who  was  desirous 
of  obtaining  accurate  information  with  regard  to  the 
rules  by  which  the  cloisters  in  the  East  were  go¬ 
verned.  This  work  is  divided  into  two  distinct 
parts.  The  first  four  books  relate  exclusively  to 
the  mode  of  life,  discipline,  and  method  of  perform¬ 
ing  sacred  offices,  pursued  in  various  monasteries ; 
the  remainder  contain  a  series  of  discourses  upon 
the  eight  great  sins  into  which  mankind  in  general 
and  monks  in  particular  are  especially  liable  to  fall, 
such  as  gluttony,  pride,  passion,  and  the  like. 
Hence  Photius  (Cod.  cxcvii.)  quotes  these  two  sec¬ 
tions  as  two  separate  treatises,  and  this  arrange¬ 
ment  appears  to  have  been  adopted  to  a  certain 
extent  by  the  author  himself.  (See  Praef.  Collatt. 
and  Collat.  xx.  1.)  The  subdivision  of  the  first 
part  into  two,  proposed  by  Gennadius,  is  unneces¬ 
sary  and  perplexing. 

2.  “  Collationes  Patrum  XXIV.,”  twenty-four 
sacred  dialogues  between  Cassianus,  Germanus, 
and  Egyptian  monks,  in  which  are  developed  the 
spirit  and  object  of  the  monastic  life,  the  end 
sought  by  the  external  observances  previously  de¬ 
scribed.  They  were  composed  at  different  periods 
between  419  and  427.  The  first  ten  are  inscribed 
to  Leontius,  bishop  of  Frejus,  and  to  Helladius, 
abbot  of  St.  Castor,  the  following  seven  to  Hono- 
ratus,  afterwards  bishop  of  Arles,  the  last  seven  to 
Jovinianus,  Minervius,  and  other  monks.  In  the 
course  of  these  conversations,  especially  in  the  1 3th, 
we  find  an  exposition  of  the  peculiar  views  of  Cas¬ 
sianus  on  certain  points  of  dogmatic  theology,  con¬ 
nected  more  especially  with  original  sin,  predesti¬ 
nation,  free-will,  and  grace,  constituting  the  system 
which  has  been  termed  Semipelagianism  because  it 
steered  a  middle  course  between  the  extreme  posi¬ 
tions  occupied  by  St.  Augustin  and  Pelagius ;  for 
while  the  former  maintained,  that  man  was  by 
nature  utterly  corrupt  and  incapable  of  emerging 
from  his  lost  state  by  any  efforts  of  his  own,  the 
latter  held,  that  the  new-born  infant  was  in  the 
state  of  Adam  before  the  fall,  hence  morally  pure 
and  capable  in  himself  of  selecting  between  virtue 
and  vice  ;  while  Cassianus,  rejecting  the  views  of 
both,  asserted,  that  the  natural  man  was  neither 
morally  dead  nor  morally  sound,  but  morally  sick, 
and  therefore  stood  in  need  of  medical  aid,  that  aid 
being  the  Grace  of  God.  Moreover,  according  to 
his  doctrine,  it  is  necessary  for  man  of  his  own  free 
will  to  seek  this  aid  in  order  to  be  made  whole, 
but  at  the  same  time  the  free-will  of  man  cannot 
set  limits  to  the  Grace  of  God  which  may  be 
exerted  on  behalf  of  those  who  seek  it  not,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Apostle  Paul  and  others.  Cas¬ 
sianus  certainly  rejected  absolute  predestination 
and  the  limitation  of  justification  to  the  elect,  but 
his  ideas  upon  these  topics  are  not  very  clearly  ex¬ 
pressed.  Those  who  desire  full  information  with 
regard  to  Semipelagian  tenets  will  find  them  fully 
developed  in  the  works  enumerated  at  the  end  of 
this  article. 

3.  w  De  Incarnatione  Christi  Libri  VII.,”  a  con¬ 
troversial  tract  in  confutation  of  the  Nestonan 
heresy,  drawn  up  about  430  at  the  request  ot  Leo, 
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at  that  time  archdeacon  and  afterwards  bishop  of 
Rome. 

The  following  essays  have  been  ascribed  erro¬ 
neously,  or  at  all  events  upon  insufficient  evidence, 
to  Cassianus  :  — “  De  spirituali  Medicina  Monachi 
seu  Dosis  medica  ad  exinaniendos  Animi  Affec- 
tus “  Theologica  Confessio  et  De  Conflictu 
Yitiorum  et  Virtutum  u  Vita  S.  Victoris  Mar- 
tyris,”  &c.  There  are  no  grounds  for  believing 
that  he  wrote,  as  some  have  asserted,  a  Regula 
Monastica,  now  lost. 

The  attentive  reader  of  this  father  will  soon  per¬ 
ceive  that  he  was  thoroughly  engrossed  with  his 
subject,  and  paid  so  little  attention  to  the  graces  of 
style,  that  his  composition  is  often  careless  and 
slovenly.  At  the  same  time  his  diction,  although 
it  bears  both  in  words  and  in  construction  a  bar¬ 
baric  stamp  deeply  impressed,  is  far  superior  to 
that  of  many  of  his  contemporaries,  since  it  is 
plain,  simple,  unaffected,  and  intelligible,  devoid  of 
the  fantastic  conceits,  shabby  finery,  and  coarse 
paint,  under  which  the  literature  of  that  age  so 
often  strove  to  hide  its  awkwardness,  feebleness, 
and  deformity. 

The  earliest  edition  of  the  collected  works  of 
Cassianus  is  that  of  Basle,  1559,  fob,  in  a  volume 
containing  also  Joannes  Damascenus.  It  was  re¬ 
printed  in  1599  and  1575.  These  were  followed 
by  the  edition  of  Antwerp,  1578,  8vo.  The  most 
complete  and  best  edition  is  that  printed  at  Frank¬ 
fort,  1722,  fob,  with  the  commentaries  and  pre¬ 
liminary  dissertations  of  the  Benedictine  Gazaeus 
(Gazet),  and  reprinted  at  Leipzig  in  1733,  fob 
The  edition  superintended  by  Gazet  himself  was 
published  at  Douay  in  1618,  3  vols.  fob,  and  again 
in  an  enlarged  form  at  Arras  in  1628. 

The  Institutiones  appeared  at  Basle  in  1485  and 
1497,  fob,  and  at  Leyden,  1516,  fob  The  existence 
of  the  Venice  edition  of  1481,  mentioned  by  Fa- 
bricius,  is  doubtful. 

The  Institutiones  and  Collationes  appeared  at 
Venice,  1491,  fob;  at  Bologna,  1521,  8vo. ;  at 
Leyden,  1525,  8vo.,  at  Rome,  1583  and  1611,  8vo. 

The  De  Incarnatione ,  first  published  separately 
at  Basle  in  1534,  and  reprinted  at  Paris  in  1545 
and  1569,  is  included  in  Simler’s  “  Scriptores 
veteres  Latini  de  una  Persona  et  duabus  Naturis 
Christi,”  Zurich,  1572,  fob 

There  s  a  translation  of  the  Institutiones  into 
Italian  by  Buffi,  a  monk  of  Camaldoli,  Venice, 
1563,  4to.,  of  the  Collationes  into  French  by  De 
Saligny,  Paris,  1663,  8vo.,  and  of  the  Institutiones , 
also  by  De  Saligny,  Paris,  1667,  8vo. 

For  a  full  and  elaborate  disquisition  on  the  life, 
writings,  and  doctrines  of  Cassianus,  consult  the 
i  two  essays  by  Dr.  G.  F.  Wiggers,  De  Joanne  Cas- 
siano  Massiliensi ,  qui  Semipelagianismi  Auctor  vulgo 
perhibetur ,  Rostochii,  1824,  1825,  4to.,  and  his 
article  “  Cassianus”  in  the  Encyclopaedia  of  Ersch 
and  Gruber.  See  also  Geffken,  Historia  Semi¬ 
pelagianismi  antiquissima,  Gottingae,  1826.  Be¬ 
sides  these,  we  have  among  the  older  writers 
Commentarius  de  Joanne  Cassiano,  by  Cuper,  in 
the  Acta  SS.  m.  Jul.  v.  p.  488 ;  also  S.  Joannes 
Cassianus  illustratus ,  by  Jo.  Bapt.  Guesnay,  Ley¬ 
den,  1652,  4to. ;  and  Dissertatio  de  Vita,  Scriptis 
et  Doctrina  Joannis  Cassiani ,  Abbatis  Massiliensis , 
Semipelagianorum  Principis ,  by  Ouden,  in  his 
Comment,  de  Script.  Eccl.  vol.  i.  p.  1113.  See  also 
Tillemont,  xiv.  157  ;  Schroeck,  Kirchengesch.  viii. 
383;  Schoenemann ,  Bibliotheca  Patrum  Latinorum 
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cap.  v.  26  (Lips.  1792);  Baehr,  Geschichte  der 
Romischen  Literatur ,  Suppl.  Band,  ii.  Abtheil.  p. 
328.  [ W .  R.] 

CASSIA'NUS  BASSUS.  [Bassus.] 
CASSIEPEIA  or  CASSIOPEIA  (K wrciiir&a 
or  K aaaioTreia),  the  wife  of  Cepheus  in  Aethiopia, 
and  mother  of  Andromeda,  whose  beauty  she  ex¬ 
tolled  above  that  of  the  Nereids.  This  pride  be¬ 
came  the  cause  of  her  misfortunes,  for  Poseidon 
sent  a  monster  into  the  country  which  ravaged  tjie 
land,  and  to  which  Andromeda  was  to  be  sacrificed. 
But  Perseus  saved  her  life.  (Hygin.  Fab.  64 ; 
comp.  Andromeda.)  According  to  other  accounts 
Cassiepeia  boasted  that  she  herself  surpassed  the 
Nereids  in  beauty,  and  for  this  reason  she  was  re¬ 
presented,  when  placed  among  the  stars,  as  turning 
backwards.  (Arat.  Phaen.  187,  &c. ;  Manil. 
Astron.  i.  355.)  [L.  S.] 

CASSIODO'RUS,  MAGNUS  AURE'LIUS, 
or  CASSIODO'RIUS,  for  the  MSS.  vary  be¬ 
tween  these  two  forms  of  the  name,  although  the 
former  has  been  generally  adopted,  was  bom  about 
a.  d.  468,  at  Scylaceum  (Squillace),  in  the  country 
of  the  Bruttii,  of  an  ancient,  honourable,  and 
wealthy  Roman  family.  His  father  was  at  one 
period  secretary  to  Valentinian  the  Third,  but  re¬ 
tired  from  public  life  upon  the  death  of  that  prince 
and  the  extinction  of  the  Western  Empire.  Young 
Cassiodorus  was  soon  discovered  to  be  a  boy  of 
high  promise,  and  his  talents  were  cultivated  with 
anxious  assiduity  and  care.  At  a  very  early  age 
his  genius,  accomplishments,  and  multifarious  learn¬ 
ing,  attracted  the  attention  and  commanded  the 
respect  of  the  first  barbarian  king  of  Italy,  by  whom 
he  was  chosen  Comes  rerum  privatarum  and  eventu¬ 
ally  Comes  sacrarum  largitionum ,  an  appointment 
which  placed  him  at  the  head  of  financial  affairs. 
But  when  Odoacer  after  a  succession  of  defeats 
was  shut  up  in  Ravenna  by  Theodoric,  Cassiodorus 
withdrew  to  his  estates  in  the  south,  and  hastened 
to  recommend  himself  to  the  conqueror  by  persuad¬ 
ing  his  countrymen  and  the  Sicilians  to  submit 
without  resistance.  Hence,  after  the  murder  of  his 
former  patron,  he  was  received  with  the  greatest 
distinction  by  the  new  sovereign,  was  nominated 
to  all  the  highest  offices  of  state  in  succession,  and 
under  a  variety  of  different  titles  (for  the  parade 
and  formality  of  the  old  court  were  studiously 
maintained),  regulated  for  a  long  series  of  years 
the  administration  of  the  Ostrogothic  power  with 
singular  ability,  discretion,  and  success,  possessing 
at  once  the  full  confidence  of  his  master  and  the 
affection  of  the  people.  Perceiving,  however,  that 
Theodoric,  enfeebled  by  age,  was  beginning  to 
yield  to  the  selfish  suggestions  of  evil  counsellors 
and  to  indulge  in  cruelty  towards  his  Italian  sub¬ 
jects,  Cassiodorus  wisely  resolved  to  seek  shelter 
from  the  approaching  storm,  and,  resigning  all  his 
honours,  betook  himself  to  the  country  in  524, 
thus  avoiding  the  wretched  fate  of  Boethius  and 
Symmachus.  Recalled  after  the  death  of  Theo¬ 
doric,  he  resumed  his  position,  and  continued  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  chief  minister  under  Ama- 
lasontha,  Athalaric,  Theoaatus,  and  Vitiges,  ex¬ 
erting  all  his  energies  to  prop  their  tottering 
dominion.  But  when  the  triumph  of  Belisarius 
and  the  downfall  of  the  Ostrogoths  was  no  longer 
doubtful,  being  now  70  years  old,  he  once  more  re¬ 
tired  to  his  native  province,  and  having  founded 
the  monastery  of  Viviers  (Coenobium  Vivarienses. 
Castellense),  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life,  which 
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was  prolonged  until  lie  had  nearly  completed  a 
century,  in  the  seclusion  of  the  cloister.  Here  his 
activity  of  mind  was  no  less  conspicuous  than 
when  engaged  in  the  stirring  business  of  the  world, 
and  his  efforts  were  directed  towards  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  designs  not  less  important.  The  great 
object  which  he  kept  steadily  in  view  and  prose¬ 
cuted  with  infinite  labour  and  unflagging  zeal,  was 
to  elevate  the  standard  of  education  among  ecclesi¬ 
astics  by  inducing  them  to  study  the  models  of 
classical  antiquity,  and  to  extend  their  knowledge 
of  general  literature  and  science.  To  accomplish 
this  he  formed  a  library,  disbursed  large  sums  in 
the  purchase  of  MSS.,  encouraged  the  monks  to 
copy  these  with  care,  and  devoted  a  great  portion 
of  his  time  to  labour  of  this  description  and  to  the 
composition  of  elementary  treatises  on  history, 
metaphysics,  the  seven  liberal  arts,  and  divinity, 
which  have  rendered  him  not  less  celebrated  as  an 
author  and  a  man  of  learning  than  as  a  politician 
and  a  statesman.  The  leisure  hours  which  re¬ 
mained  he  is  said  to  have  employed  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  philosophical  toys,  such  as  sun-dials, 
water-clocks,  everlasting  lamps,  and  the  like.  The 
benefit  derived  from  his  precepts  and  example  was 
by  no  means  Confined  to  the  establishment  over 
which  he  presided,  nor  to  the  epoch  when  he 
flourished.  The  same  system,  the  advantages  of 
which  were  soon  perceived  and  appreciated,  was 
gradually  introduced  into  similar  institutions,  the 
transcription  of  ancient  works  became  one  of  the 
regular  and  stated  occupations  of  the  monastic  life, 
and  thus,  in  all  probability,  we  are  indirectly  in¬ 
debted  to  Cassiodorus  for  the  preservation  of  a 
large  proportion  of  the  most  precious  relics  of  an¬ 
cient  genius.  The  following  is  a  list  of  all  the 
writings  of  Cassiodorus  with  which  we  are  ac¬ 
quainted  : — 

1.  “  Variarum  (Epistolarum)  Libri  XII.,”  an 
assemblage  of  state  papers  drawn  up  by  Cassiodorus 
in  accordance  with  the  instructions  of  the  so¬ 
vereigns  whom  he  served.  In  the  first  ten  books 
the  author  always  speaks  in  the  person  of  the  ruler 
for  the  time  being ;  in  the  last  two,  in  his  own. 
The  first  five  contain  the  ordinances  of  Theodoric, 
the  sixth  and  seventh  regulations  (formulae)  with 
regard  to  the  chief  offices  of  the  kingdom,  the 
eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth,  the  decrees  promulgated 
by  the  immediate  successors  of  Theodoric,  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  the  edicts  published  by  Cas¬ 
siodorus  himself  during  the  years  534 — 538,  when 
praefect  of  the  praetorium.  This  collection  is  of 
the  greatest  historical  importance,  being  our  chief 
and  most  trustworthy  source  of  information  in  re¬ 
gard  to  everything  connected  with  the  constitution 
and  internal  discipline  of  the  Ostrogothic  dominion 
in  Italy.  We  must  not,  however,  expect  to  find 
much  that  is  attractive  or  worthy  of  imitation  in 
the  style  of  these  documents.  While  we  cannot 
help  admiring  the  ingenuity  displayed  in  the  selec¬ 
tion  and  combination  of  phrases,  moulded  for  the 
most  part  into  neat  but  most  artificial  forms, 
and  polished  with  patient  toil,  we  at  the  same 
time  feel  heartily  wearied  and  disgusted  by  the 
sustained  affectation  and  declamatory  glitter  which 
disfigure  every  page.  The  language  is  full  of 
strange  and  foreign  words,  and  little  attention  is 
paid  to  the  delicacies  of  syntax,  but  Funccius  is 
too  harsh  when  he  designates  it  as  a  mere  mass  of 
Gothic  solecisms.  Perhaps  the  best  description 
which  can  be  given  of  the  general  effect  produced 
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upon  the  reader  by  these  compositions  is  contained 
in  the  happy  expression  of  Tiraboschi,  who  charac¬ 
terises  the  diction  of  Cassiodorus  as  “  barbara 
eleganza.” 

The  Editio  Princeps  of  the  “Variarum”  was 
printed  under  the  inspection  of  Accursius  by  Henr. 
Sileceus,  at  Augsburg,  in  the  month  of  May, 
1533  (fob),  the  disquisition  “  De  Anirna”  being 
included  in  the  same  volume. 

2.  “  Chronicon,”  a  dull,  pompous,  clumsy  sum¬ 
mary  of  Universal  History,  extending  from  the 
creation  of  the  world  down  to  a.  i>.  519,  derived 
chiefly  from  Eusebius,  Hieronymus,  Prosper,  and 
other  authorities  still  accessible.  It  was  drawn  up 
in  obedience  to  the  orders  of  Theodoric,  and  by  no 
means  deserves  the  respect  with  which  it  was  re¬ 
garded  in  the  middle  ages,  since  it  is  carelessly 
compiled  and  full  of  mistakes. 

3.  “  Historiae  Ecclesiasticae  Tripartitae  ex  tri¬ 
bus  Graecis  Scriptoribus,  Sozomeno,  Socrate,  ac 
Theodoreto  ab  Epiphanio  Scholastico  Versis,  per 
Cassiodorum  Senatorem  in  Epitomen  redactae 
Libri  XII.”  The  origin  of  this  work  is  sufficiently 
explained  by  the  title.  It  contains  a  complete 
survey  of  ecclesiastical  history  from  Constantine 
down  to  the  younger  Theodosius.  This,  like  the 
Chronicon,  is  of  little  value  in  the  present  day, 
since  the  authorities  from  which  it  is  taken  are  still 
extant,  and  are  infinitely  superior  both  in  matter 
and  manner  to  the  epitomizer.  Prefixed  we  have 
an  introduction,  in  which  Cassiodorus  gives  full 
scope  to  his  taste  for  inflated  grandiloquence.  The 
editio  princeps  of  the  Ecclesiastical  History  was 
printed  by  Johannes  Schussler,  at  Augsburg,  1472, 
fob 

4.  “  Computus  Paschalis  sive  de  Indictionibus, 
Cyclis  Solis  et  Lunae,”  &c.,  containing  the  calcula¬ 
tions  necessary  for  the  correct  determination  of 
Easter.  This  treatise  belongs  to  the  date  56 2, 
and  this  is  the  latest  year  in  which  we  can  prove 
the  author  to  have  been  alive. 

5.  “  De  Orthographia  Liber,”  compiled  by  Cas¬ 
siodorus  when  93  years  old  from  the  works  of  nine 
ancient  grammarians, — Agnaeus  Cornutus,  Velius 
Longus,  Curtius  Valerianus,  Papirianus,  Adarnan- 
tius  Martyrius,  Eutyches,  Caesellius,  Lucius  Cae- 
cilius  Vindex,  and  Priscianus,  in  addition  to  whom 
we  find  quotations  from  Varro,  Donatus,  and 
Phocas. 

6.  “  De  Arte  Grammatica  ad  Donati  Mentem,” 
of  which  a  fragment  only  has  been  preserved. 

This  tract,  together  with  the  preceding,  will  be 
found  in  the  “  Grammaticae  Latini  Auctores  an- 
tiqui”  of  Putschius,  Hanov.  1605,  p.  2275  and 
p.  2322. 

7.  “  De  Artibus  ac  Disciplinis  Liberalium  Lite- 
rarum,”  in  two  books,  a  compilation  from  the  best 
authorities,  much  esteemed  and  studied  during  the 
middle  ages.  It  contains  a  compendium  of  the  > 
seven  liberal  arts  which  were  at  one  time  supposed 
to  embrace  the  whole  circuit  of  human  knowledge, 
— Grammar,  Rhetoric,  Dialectics,  Arithmetic,  Geo¬ 
metry,  Astronomy,  Music. 

Angelo  Mai  has  recently  published  from  a  "\  ati- 
can  MS.  some  chapters,  hitherto  unedited,  which 
seem  to  have  formed  the  conclusion  of  the  work,  i 
(Ctassicorum  Auctorum  e  Vat.  Cudd.  vol.  iii.  p.  349  ) 

8.  “  De  Anima,”  on  the  name,  origin,  nature*,  i 
qualities,  abode,  and  future  existence  of  the  soul,  i 
together  with  speculations  upon  other  topics  con-  |i 
nected  with  the  same  subject. 
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9.  “  De  Institutione  Divinarum  Literarum,”  an 
introduction  to  the  profitable  reading  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  intended  for  the  use  of  the  monks. 
This  is  perhaps  the  most  pleasing  of  all  our  author’s 
works.  His  profound  and  varied  knowledge  is 
here  displayed  to  the  best  advantage,  his  instruc¬ 
tions  are  conveyed  in  more  plain  and  simple  phrase¬ 
ology  than  he  elsewhere  employs,  while  a  truly 
Christian  tone  and  spirit  pervades  the  whole. 

10.  “  Expositio  in  Psalmos  sive  Commenta 
Psalterii,”  extracted  chiefly  from  the  “  Enarra- 
tiones”  of  St.  Augustin,  although  we  gather  from 
internal  evidence  that  the  exegetical  treatises  of 
Hilarius,  Ambrosius,  Hieronymus,  and  others  upon 
the  same  subject,  had  been  carefully  consulted. 
As  a  matter  of  course  we  detect  in  the  copy  the 
same  features  which  distinguish  the  original,  the 
same  love  of  overstrained  allegorical  interpretation, 
the  same  determination  to  wring  from  the  plainest 
and  least  ambiguous  precepts  some  mystical  and 
esoteric  doctrine. 

11.  The  “  Expositio  in  Cantica  Canticorum,” 
although  breathing  a  spirit  similar  to  the  commen¬ 
tary  just  described,  and  set  down  in  all  MSS.  as 
the  production  of  Cassiodorus,  is  throughout  so 
different  in  style  and  language  from  all  his  other 
dissertations,  that  its  authenticity  has  with  good 
reason  been  called  in  question. 

12.  “  Complexiones  in  Epistolas  Apostolorum, 
in  Acta  et  in  Apocalypsim.”  Short  illustrations  of 
the  apostolic  Epistles,  the  Acts,  and  Revelations, 
first  brought  to  light  by  Scipio  Maffei,  published 
by  him  at  Florence  from  a  Verona  MS.  in  1721, 

I  and  reprinted  at  London  with  the  notes  of  Chan¬ 
dler  in  1722,  and  at  Rotterdam  in  1723,  all  in  8vo. 
These  annotations  are  not  considered  by  theolo¬ 
gians  of  any  particular  value. 

In  addition  to  the  above  we  frequently  find  two 
tracts  included  among  the  writings  of  Cassiodorus, 
one  a  rhetorical  essay  entitled  “  De  Schematibus 
et  Tropis,”  and  the  other  “  De  Amicitia  Liber.”  Of 
these  the  former  is  now  generally  ascribed  to  the 
venerable  Bede,  while  the  latter  is  believed  to  have 
been  composed  by  Petrus  Blesensis,  archdeacon  of 
London,  an  ecclesiastic  of  the  twelfth  century. 

Among  his  lost  works  we  may  name,  1.  “  Libri 
XII  De  Rebus  Gestis  Gothorum,”  known  to  us 
only  through  the  abridgement  of  Jornandes  ;  2. 
“  Liber  Titulorum  s.  Memorialis,”  short  abstracts, 
apparently,  of  chapters  in  holy  writ ;  3.  “  Exposi- 
I  tio  Epistolae  ad  Romanos,”  in  which  the  Pelagian 
|  heresy  was  attacked  and  confuted.  The  last  two, 
together  with  the  “  Complexiones  ”  and  several 
other  treatises  already  mentioned,  are  enumerated 
in  the  preface  to  the  “  De  Orthographia  Liber.” 

The  first  edition  of  the  collected  works  of  Cas¬ 
siodorus  is  that  published  at  Paris  in  1584,  4to., 
with  the  notes  of  Fornerius;  the  best  and  most 
complete  is  that  published  by  D.  Garet  at  Rouen, 
1679,  2  vols,  fob,  and  reprinted  at  Venice  in  1729. 

On  his  life  we  have  Vita  Cassiodori ,  prefixed  to 
the  edition  of  Garet ;  La  Vie  de  Cassidore  avec  un 
Abrege  de  V Ilistoire  des  Princes  qidil  a  servi  et  des 
Remarques  sur  ses  Ouvrages ,  by  F.  D.  de  Sainte 
Marthe,  Paris,  1694,  8vo. ;  and  Leben  CassiodoVs , 
by  De  Buat,  in  the  first  volume  of  the  transactions 
of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Munich,  p.  79.  There 
is  frequently  much  confusion  in  biographical  dis-. 
fuisitions  between  Cassiodorus  the  father  and  Cas- 
dodorus  the  son,  the  former  having  been  supposed 
sy  many  to  be  the  individual  who  held  office  under 
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Odoacer,  and  the  latter  not  to  have  been  born  until 
479.  But  the  question  seems  to  be  set  at  rest  by 
the  4th  epistle  of  the  1st  book  of  the  Variarurn , 
where  the  father  and  son  are  clearly  distinguished 
from  each  other  ;  and  since  the  latter  unquestion¬ 
ably  enjoyed  a  place  of  trust  under  Odoacer,  whose 
downfall  took  place  in  490,  the  young  secretary, 
although  still  “  adolescens,’’  could  not  by  any  pos¬ 
sibility  have  been  born  so  late  as  479.  Some  re¬ 
marks  upon  this  point  will  be  found  in  Osann, 
Beitr'dge  zur  Gr.  und  Rom.  Literatur  Geschichte , 
vol.  ii.  p.  160,  Cassel.  1839.  The  different  digni¬ 
ties  with  which  he  was  invested  are  enumerated, 
and  their  nature  fully  explained,  in  Manso,  Ges- 
chichte  des  Ostgothischen  Reichs.  [W.  R.] 

CASSPPHONE  (KacraKpour]),  a  daughter  of 
Odysseus  by  Circe,  and  sister  of  Telegonus.  After 
Odysseus  had  been  restored  to  life  by  Circe,  when 
he  had  been  killed  by  Telegonus,  he  gave  Cassi- 
phone  in  marriage  to  Telemachus,  whom,  however, 
she  killed,  because  he  had  put  to  death  her  mother 
Circe.  (Schol.  ad  LycopJi.  795,  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

CASSIVELAUNUS,  a  British  chief,  who 
fought  against  Caesar  in  his  second  campaign 
against  Britain,  B.  c.  54.  He  ruled  over  the 
country  north  of  the  river  Tamesis  (Thames),  and 
as  by  his  perpetual  wars  with  his  neighbours  he 
had  acquired  the  reputation  of  a  great  warrior,  the 
Britons  gave  him  the  supreme  command  against 
the  Romans.  After  the  Britons  and  Romans  had 
fought  in  several  engagements,  the  former  abstain¬ 
ed  from  attacking  the  Romans  with  their  whole 
forces,  which  emboldened  Caesar  to  march  into  the 
dominions  of  Cassivelaunus :  he  crossed  the 
Thames,  though  its  passage  had  been  rendered 
almost  impossible  by  artificial  means,  and  put  the 
enemy  to  flight ;  but  he  continued  to  be  much 
harassed  by  the  sallies  of  the  Britons  from  their 
forests.  The  Trinobantes,  however,  with  whom 
Cassivelaunus  had  been  at  war,  and  some  other 
tribes  submitted  to  the  Romans.  Through  them 
Caesar  became  acquainted  with  the  site  of  the 
capital  of  Cassivelaunus,  which  was  not  far  off, 
and  surrounded  by  forests  and  marshes.  Caesar 
forthwith  made  an  attack  upon  the  place  and  took 
it.  Cassivelaunus  escaped,  but  as  one  or  two 
attacks  which  he  made  on  the  naval  camp  of  the 
Romans  were  unsuccessful,  he  sued  for  peace, 
which  was  granted  to  him  on  condition  of  his  pay¬ 
ing  a  yearly  tribute  and  giving  hostages.  (Caes. 
B.  G.  v.  11-23;  Dion  Cass.  xl.  2,  3;  Polyaen. 
Strut,  viii.  Caes.  5  ;  Beda,  j Cedes.  Hist.  Gent.  Angl. 
i.  2.)  [L.  S.J 

CA'SSIUS.  1.  C.  Cassius,  tribune  of  the 
soldiers,  b.  c.  168,  to  whose  custody  the  Illyrian 
king  Gentius  was  entrusted  by  the  praetor  Ani¬ 
cius,  when  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  latter  in 
the  Illyrian  war.  (Liv.  xliv.  31.) 

2.  L.  Cassius,  proconsul  in  Asia  in  b.  c.  90, 
which  province  he  probably  received  after  his 
praetorship  with  the  title  of  proconsul,  as  we 
know  that  he  never  obtained  the  consulship  itself. 
In  conjunction  with  M\  Aquillius  he  restored 
Ariobarzanes  to  Cappadocia,  and  Nicomedes  to 
Bithynia ;  but  when  Ariobarzanes  was  again 
driven  out  of  his  kingdom  by  Mithridates  in  the 
following  year,  Cassius  made  preparations  to  carry 
on  war  against  the  latter.  He  was,  however, 
obliged  to  retire  before  Mithridates,  and  fled  to 
Rhodes,  where  he  was  when  Mithridates  laid 
siege  to  the  place.  He  afterwards  fell  into  the 
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hands  of  the  king  of  Pontus,  though  on  what  oc¬ 
casion  is  not  mentioned,  hut  was  restored  to  free¬ 
dom  at  the  end  of  the  first  Mithridatic  war. 
(Appian,  Mithr.  11,  17,  24,  112.) 

3.  L.  Cassius,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  b.  c.  89, 
at  the  time  of  the  Marsic  war,  when  the  value  of 
landed  property  was  depreciated,  and'  the  quantity 
of  money  in  circulation  was  comparatively  small. 
Debtors  were  thus  unable  to  pay  the  money  they 
owed,  and  as  the  praetor  A.  Sempronius  Asellio 
decided  against  the  debtors  in  accordance  with  the 
old  laws,  the  people  became  exasperated,  and  L. 
Cassius  excited  them  still  more  against  him,  so 
that  he  was  at  length  murdered  by  the  people 
while  offering  a  sacrifice  in  the  forum.  (Val. 
Max.  ix.  7.  §  4  ;  comp.  Liv.  Epit.  74.) 

4.  Q.  Cassius,  legate  of  Q.  Cassius  Longinus 
in  Spain  in  b.  c.  48,  and  probably  the  same  to 
whom  Antony  gave  Spain  at  the  division  of  the 
provinces  at  the  end  of  b.  c.  44.  (Hirt.  B.  Alex. 
52,  57  ;  Cic.  Philipp,  iii.  10.) 

CA'SSIUS  (K aacrLos),  a  Sceptic  philosopher, 
who  wrote  against  Zeno  the  Stoic.  (Diog.  Laert. 
vii.  32,  34;  Galen,  Hypothes.  Empir.  3.)  [L.  S.] 

CA'SSIUS,  AGRIPPA,  is  called  a  most  learned 
writer.  He  lived  about  a.  d.  132,  in  the  reign  of 
the  emperor  Hadrian,  and  wrote  a  very  accurate 
refutation  of  the  heresies  of  Basilides  the  Gnostic 
and  his  son  Isidorus.  A  fragment  of  this  work 
is  preserved  in  Eusebius.  (Hist.  Eccles.  iv.  7 ;  comp. 
Hieron.  Script.  Eccles.  21,  Indie.  Haeres.  2  ;  Theo- 
doret,  De  Haeret.  Fab.  i.  4.)  [L.  S.] 

CA'SSIUS  APRONIA'NUS.  [Apronia- 
nus,  No.  2.] 

CA'SSIUS  ASCLEPIO'DOTUS.  [Ascle- 

PIODOTUS.  ] 

CA'SSIUS,  AVI'DIUS,  one  of  the  most  able 
and  successful  among  the  generals  of  M.  Aurelius, 
was  a  native  of  Cyrrhus  in  Syria,  son  of  a  certain 
Ideliodorus,  who  in  consequence  of  his  eminence 
as  a  rhetorician  had  risen  to  he  praefect  of  Egypt. 
While  Verus  was  abandoning  himself  to  all  man¬ 
ner  of  profligacy  at  Antioch,  the  war  against  the 
Parthians  was  vigorously  prosecuted  by  Cassius, 
who  closed  a  most  glorious  campaign  by  the  capture 
of  Seleuceia  and  Ctesiphon.  He  subsequently 
quelled  a  formidable  insurrection  in  Egypt,  orga¬ 
nized  by  a  tribe  of  marauders  who  dwelt  among 
the  fens ;  and  having  been  appointed  governor  of 
all  the  Eastern  provinces,  discharged  his  trust  for 
several  years  with  fidelity  and  firmness.  The 
history  of  his  rebellion  and  his  miserable  death  are 
narrated  under  M.  Aurelius.  If  we  can  believe 
in  the  authenticity  of  the  documents  produced  by 
Gallicanus,  the  conduct  of  Cassius  excited  the  sus¬ 
picion  of  Verus  at  a  very  early  period,  but  Anto¬ 
ninus  refused  to  listen  to  the  representations  of  his 
colleague,  ascribing  them  doubtless,  and  with  good 
cause,  to  jealousy.  (In  addition  to  the  notices 
contained  in  Dion  Cassius  lxxi.  2,  21,  &c.,  we  have 
a  formal  biography  from  the  pen  of  one  of  the  Au¬ 
gustan  historians,  named  V ulcatius  Gallicanus,  but 
the  style  of  this  production  is  not  such  as  to  in¬ 
spire  much  confidence  in  its  author.)  [W.  R.] 
CA'SSIUS  BARBA.  [Barba.] 

CA'SSIUS  BETILLI'NUS.  [Bassus,  Be- 

TILIENUS.] 

CA'SSIUS  CIIAEREA.  [C  HA  ERE  A.] 
CA'SSIUS  CLEMENS.  [Ci  .EMENS.] 
CA'SSIUS  DION.  [Dion  Cassius.] 

CA  .SSI  US,  DIONV  'SI US  (Aiouvaios  K aacnos'), 
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a  native  of  Utica,  lived  about  b.  c.  40.  He  trans¬ 
lated  the  great  work  of  the  Carthaginian  Mago  on 
agriculture  from  the  Punic  into  Greek,  but  in  such 
a  manner  that  he  condensed  the  twenty-eight  books 
of  the  original  into  twenty,  although  he  made  nu¬ 
merous  additions  to  it  from  the  best  Greek  writers 
on  agriculture.  He  dedicated  this  work  to  the 
praetor  Sextilius.  Diophanes  of  Bithynia,  again, 
made  a  useful  abridgement  of  the  work  in  six  books, 
which  he  dedicated  to  king  Deiotarus.  The  work 
of  Dionysius  Cassius  is  mentioned  among  those 
used  by  Cassianus  Bassus  in  compiling  the  Geopo- 
nica  at  the  command  of  Constantinus  Porphyroge- 
neta.  (Varro,  De  Re  Rust.  i.  1  ;  Columella,  i.  1 ; 
Athen.  xiv.  p.  648  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xx.  44;  Geoponica, 
i.  11.)  Cassius  also  wrote  a  work  p^oro/jutta. 
(SchoL  ad  Nicand.  520;  Steph.  Byz.  s.v.  Ttu/ctj.) 
With  the  exception  of  the  extracts  in  the  Geopo¬ 
nica,  the  works  of  Cassius  have  perished.  [L.  S.] 
CA'SSIUS  IATROSOPHISTA,  or  CA'SSIUS 
FELIX,  the  author  of  a  little  Greek  medical  work 
entitled  ’larpiKai  ’ A-rvopiai  ecu  II poSAruxara  4wt/cd, 
Quaestiones  Medicae  et  Problemata  Naturalia.  No¬ 
thing  is  known  of  the  events  of  his  life,  nor  is  it 
possible  to  identify  him  with  certainty  with  any  of 
the  individuals  of  this  name.  With  respect  to  his 
date,  it  can  only  be  said  that  he  quotes  Asclepiades, 
who  lived  in  the  first  century  b.  c.,  and  that  he  is 
generally  supposed  to  have  lived  himself  in  the 
first  century  after  Christ.  His  title  Iatrosophista 
is  explained  in  the  Diet,  of  Ant.  His  work  con¬ 
sists  of  eighty-four  questions  on  medical  and  physi¬ 
cal  subjects,  with  the  solutions,  and  contains  much 
curious  matter.  It  was  first  published  in  Greek 
at  Paris,  1541,  12mo.,  and  translated  into  Latin 
the  same  year  by  Hadrianus  Junius,  Paris,  4to. 
A  Greek  and  Latin  edition  appeared  in  1653,  4to. 
Lips.,  together  with  the  work  of  Theophylactus 
Simoeatta ;  and  the  Greek  text  alone  is  inserted  in 
the  first  volume  of  Ideler’s  Physici  et  Medici  Graeci 
Minores ,  Berol.  1841,  8vo.  The  work  is  also  to 
be  found  in  various  old  editions  of  Aristotle. 
(Fabric.  Bibl.  Graec.  vol.  ii.  p.  169,  ed.  vet.;  Chou- 
lant,  Ilandbuch  der  Bucherkunde  fur  die  Aeltere 
Medicin .)  [W.  A.  G.] 

CA'SSIUS  LONGUS.  [Longus.] 

CA'SSIUS  PARMENSIS,  so  called,  it  would 
appear,  from  Parma,  his  birth-place,  is  in  most 
works  upon  Roman  literature  styled  C.  Cassius 
Severus  Parmensis,  but  erroneously,  since  there  is 
no  authority  whatsoever  for  assigning  the  praeno- 
men  of  Caius  or  the  cognomen  of  Severus  to  this 
writer. 

Horace  (Serin,  i.  10.  61),  when  censuring  care¬ 
less  and  rapid  compositions,  illustrates  his  observa¬ 
tions,  by  referring  to  a  Cassius  Etruscus,  whom  he 
compares  to  a  river  in  flood  rolling  down  a  turbid 
torrent,  and  adds,  that  the  story  ran  that  this  poet, 
his  works,  and  book-boxes,  were  all  consigned  to¬ 
gether  to  the  flames.  Here  Aero,  Porphyrio,  and 
the  Scholiast  of  Cruquius  agree  in  expressly  declar¬ 
ing  that  the  person  spoken  of  is  Cassius  Parmensis, 
and  the  latter  makes  mention  of  a  tragedy  by  him, 
called  Thyestes,  as  still  extant. 

Again,  Horace  (Ep.  i.  4.  3),  when  writing  to 
Albius,  who  is  generally  believed  to  be  T  ibullus, 
questions  him  with  regard  to  his  occupations,  and  i 
asks  whether  he  is  writing  anything  “  quod  Cassu 
Parmensis  opuscula  vincat.”  Here  the  old  com-  | 
mentators  quoted  above  again  agree  in  asserting  j 
that  this  Cassius  served  as  tribune  of  the  soldiers  t 
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in  the  army  of  Brutus  and  Cassius,  that  he  return¬ 
ed  to  Athens  after  their  defeat,  that  L.  Varus  was 
despatched  by  Augustus  to  put  him  to  death, 
and,  after  executing  the  order,  carried  off  his  port¬ 
folio  ;  whence  a  report  became  current,  that  the 
Thyestes  published  by  Varus  was  really  the  work 
of  Cassius  stolen  and  appropriated  by  his  execu¬ 
tioner.  To  this  narrative  Aero  and  the  Scholiast 
of  Cruquius  add,  that  he  composed  in  various  styles, 
and  that  his  elegies  and  epigrams  were  especially 
admired. 

These  two  passages  and  the  annotations  upon 
them  have  been  the  foundation  of  a  lengthened 
controversy,  in  which  almost  all  writers  upon  Ro¬ 
man  literature  have  taken  part.  A  variety  of  opi¬ 
nions  have  been  expressed  and  hypotheses  pro¬ 
pounded,  many  of  them  supported  with  great  learn¬ 
ing  and  skill.  A  full  account  of  these  will  be 
found  in  the  essay  of  Weichert  “  De  Lucii  Varii 
et  Cassii  Parmensis  Vita  et  Carminibus,”  (Grimae, 
1836,)  who,  after  patient  examination,  has  shewn 
by  many  arguments,  that  the  following  conclusions 
are  the  most  probable  which  the  amount  and  na- 
;  ture  of  the  evidence  at  our  disposal  will  enable  us 
to  form  : 

1.  Cassius  Etruscus  and  Cassius  Parmensis  were 
two  separate  personages.  It  is  the  intention  of 
Horace  to  hold  up  the  first  to  ridicule,  while  his 
words  imply  a  compliment  to  the  second. 

2.  Cassius  Parmensis  was  one  of  the  conspirators 
who  plotted  the  death  of  Caesar.  He  took  an  ac¬ 
tive  part  in  the  war  against  the  triumvirs,  and, 

;  after  the  defeat  and  death  of  Brutus  and  Cassius, 
i  carried  over  the  fleet  which  he  commanded  to 
if  Sicily,  and  joined  Sextus  Pompeius,  with  whom 
he  seems  to  have  remained  up  to  the  period  of  the 
great  and  decisive  sea-fight  between  Mylae  and 
I  Naulochus.  He  then  surrendered  himself  to  An- 
!  tonius,  whose  fortunes  he  followed  until  after  the 
battle  of  Actium,  when  he  returned  to  Athens, 
and  was  there  put  to  death  by  the  command  of 
Octavianus.  These  facts  are  fully  established  by 
the  testimony  of  Appian  ( B .  C.  v.  2)  and  of  Vale¬ 
rius  Maximus  (i.  vii.  §  7),  who  tells  the  tale  of  the 
vision  by  which  Cassius  was  forewarned  of  his  ap¬ 
proaching  fate,  and  of  Velleius  (ii.  88),  who  dis¬ 
tinctly  states,  that  as  Trebonius  was  the  first,  so 
Cassius  Parmensis  was  the  last,  of  the  murderers 
of  Caesar  who  perished  by  a  violent  end.  The 
death  of  Cassius  probably  took  place  about  b.  c.  30 ; 
and  this  fact  alone  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  Cas¬ 
sius  Parmensis  and  Cassius  Etruscus  were  different 
persons ;  the  former  had  held  a  high  command  in 
the  struggle  in  which  Horace  had  been  himself 
engaged,  and  had  perished  but  a  few  years  before 
the  publication  of  the  epistles ;  the  former  is  spoken 
of  as  one  who  had  been  long  dead,  and  almost  if 
not  altogether  forgotten. 

3.  We  have  seen  that  two  of  the  Scholiasts  on 
Horace  represent  that  Cassius  composed  in  different 
styles.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  he  wrote 
tragedies,  that  the  names  of  two  of  his  pieces  were 
Thyestes  and  Brutus ,  and  that  a  line  of  the  latter 
has  been  preserved  by  Varro( L.  L.  vi.  7, ed.  Muller). 
In  like  manner,  a  single  line  of  one  of  his  epigrams 
is  quoted  by  Quintilian  (v.  2.  §  24),  and  a  single 
sentence  from  an  abusive  letter  addressed  to  Octa¬ 
vianus  is  to  be  found  in  Suetonius  ( Aug .  4);  in 
addition  to  which  we  hear  from  Pliny  of  an  epistle 
to  Antonius.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxi.  8.)  Many  per¬ 
sons,  and  among  these  Drumann,  believe  that  the 
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letter  to  be  found  in  Cicero  (ad  Fam.  xii.  13)  is 
from  the  pen  of  Cassius  Parmensis,  and  strong  argu¬ 
ments  may  be  adduced  in  support  of  this  opinion ; 
but,  on  the  whole,  we  are  led  to  conclude  from  its 
tone,  that  it  proceeded  from  some  person  younger 
and  holding  a  less  distinguished  position  than 
Cassius  Parmensis  at  that  time  occupied. 

We  have  a  little  poem  in  hexameters,  entitled 
Orpheus,  in  which  it  is  set  forth,  that  the  Thra¬ 
cian  bard,  although  at  first  an  object  of  ridicule 
to  his  contemporaries,  by  assiduous  study  and  un¬ 
deviating  perseverance,  at  length  acquired  that 
heavenly  skill  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  charm 
the  ears  of  listening  rocks  and  woods,  and  draw 
them  in  his  train.  These  verses  were  first  pub¬ 
lished  by  Achilles  Statius  in  his  edition  of  Suetonius, 
“  de  Clar.  Rhetor.”  and  we  are  there  told  by  the 
editor  that  they  were  found  among  the  Bruttii 
and  communicated  to  him  by  a  very  learned 
youth,  Suetonius  Quadrimanus ;  they  were  pub¬ 
lished  again  by  Fabricius  in  his  notes  to  Senec. 
Here.  Oet.  1034,  as  having  been  discovered  anew 
at  Florence  by  Petrus  Victorius,  and  are  to  be 
found  in  Burmann’s  Antholoyia  (i.  112,  or  n. 
112,  ed.  Meyer),  in  Wernsdorf’s  Poetae  Latini 
Minores  (vol.  ii.  p.  310),  and  many  other  collec¬ 
tions.  Various  conflicting  opinions  were  long  en¬ 
tertained  with  regard  to  the  author  of  this  piece, 
which  commonly  bears  prefixed  the  name  of  Cassius 
Parmensis  or  Cassius  Severus,  but  is  now  proved 
to  have  been  written  by  Antonius  Thylesius,  a 
native  of  Cosenza  in  Calabria,  a  distinguished  poet 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  See  the  edition  of  his 
works  by  F.  Daniele,  Naples,  1762,  and  the  autho¬ 
rities  quoted  by  Meyer  in  his  edition  of  the  Antho- 
logia.  An  edition  in  a  separate  form  was  printed 
at  Frankfort,  1585,  8vo.,  and  two  years  afterwards 
“  Cassius  of  Parma  his  Orpheus  with  Nathan 
Chitraeus  his  commentarie  abridged  into  short 
notes  translated  by  Roger  Rawlins  of  Lincoln’s 
Inn,  8vo.  Lond.  1587.”  [W.  R.] 

CA'SSIUS  SCAEVA.  [Scaeva.] 

CA'SSIUS  SEVE'RUS.  [Severus.] 
CASSO'TIS  (KcwtrcoTis),  a  Parnassian  nymph, 
from  whom  was  derived  the  name  of  the  well  Cas- 
sotis  at  Delphi,  the  water  of  which  gave  the 
priestess  the  power  of  prophecy.  (Paus.  x.  24. 
§  5.)  [L.  S.] 

CASTA'LIA  (KacrTaAia),  the  nymph  of  the 
Castalian  spring  at  the  foot  of  mount  Parnassus. 
She  was  regarded  as  a  daughter  of  Achelous  (Paus. 
x.  8.§  5),  and  was  believed  to  have  thrown  herself 
into  the  well  when  pursued  by  Apollo.  (Lutat. 
ad  Stat.  Theb.  i.  697.)  Others  derived  the  name 
of  the  well  from  one  Castalius,  who  was  either  a 
simple  mortal,  or  a  son  of  Apollo  and  father  of 
Delphis,  who  came  from  Crete  to  Crissa,  and  there 
founded  the  worship  of  the  Delphinian  Apollo. 
(Ilgen,  ad  Horn.  hymn,  in  Apoll.  p.  341.)  A  third 
account  makes  Castalius  a  son  of  Delphus  and  father 
of  Thyia.  (Paus.  vii.  18.  §  6,  x.  6.  §  2.)  [L.  S.] 

CASTA'LIDES  (Kao-raAiSes),  the  Castalian 
nymphs,  by  which  the  Muses  are  sometimes  desig¬ 
nated,  as  the  Castalian  spring  was  sacred  to  them. 
(Theocrit.  vii.  148;  Martial,  vii.  11.)  [L.  S.] 

CASTA'LIUS.  [Castalia.] 

CA'STICUS,  the  son  of  Catamantaledes,  a  Se- 
quanan,  seized  the  government  in  his  own  state, 
which  his  father  had  held  before  him,  at  the  in¬ 
stigation  of  Orgetorix,  about  b.  c.  50.  (Caes.R.G. 
i.  3.) 
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CASTINUS,  a  general  of  the  emperor  Hono- 
rius,  who  was  sent,  in  A.  d.  422,  with  an  army 
into  Spain  against  the  Vandals.  At  the  same 
time  Bonifacius,  another  general  of  Honorius,  was 
likewise  engaged  against  the  Vandals  in  Spain, 
hut  Castinus  offended,  him  so  much  by  his  arro¬ 
gant  and  imprudent  conduct,  that  he  withdrew 
from  the  war.  After  the  death  of  Honorius,  in 

а.  d.  423,  Castinus  was  believed  to  be  supporting 
secretly  the  usurper  Joannes  ;  and  accordingly 
when  the  usurper  was  put  to  death  in  A.  D.  425, 
Castinus  was  sent  into  exile.  (Prosp.  Aquit. 
Chron.  Integr.  p.  651,  ed.  RoncalL)  [L.  S.] 

CASTOR,  brother  of  Polydeuces.  [Dioscuri.] 

CASTOR,  grandson  of  Deiotarus.  [Deiota- 
rus.] 

CASTOR  (Kacrrwp),  either  a  native  of  Rhodes, 
of  Massilia,  or  of  Galatia,  was  a  Greek  grammarian 
and  rhetorician,  who  was  surnamed  $i\opoo/j.cuos , 
and  is  usually  believed  to  have  lived  about  the 
time  of  Cicero  and  Julius  Caesar.  He  wrote,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Suidas  (if  we  adopt  the  readings  of 
Bernhardy,  the  last  editor)  :  1.  ’A vaypacfrrj  tw v 

S-aXaffcroKpaTgawTuv,  in  two  books.  2.  Xpovind 
dyi/oripara,  which  is  also  referred  to  by  Apollodorus 
(ii.  1.  §  3).  3.  riepl  eTnyytppq.d'nw,  jn  nine  books. 

4.  I Tepl  ireiOovs,  in  two  books.  5.  Ilepl  tov  Ne/A ov. 

б.  TexvV  prjTopiKrj ,  of  which  a  portion  is  still  ex¬ 
tant  and  printed  in  Walz’s  Rhetores  Graeci  (iii.  p. 
712,  &c.).  To  these  works  Clinton  (Fast.  Hell. 
iii.  p.  546)  adds  a  great  chronological  work  ( xp° - 
viKa  or  ypovoAoyla),  which  is  referred  to  several 
times  by  Eusebius  (Chron.  ad  Ann.  989,  161,  562, 
&c.),  though  it  is  not  quite  certain  whether  this  is 
not  the  same  work  as  the  xpovwd  dyvogpo. ra  men¬ 
tioned  above.  He  is  frequently  referred  to  as  an 
authority  in  historical  matters,  though  no  historical 
work  is  specified,  so  that  those  references  may  al¬ 
lude  to  any  of  the  above-mentioned  works.  (Euseb. 
Praep.  Evang.  x.  3,  Chron.  i.  13,  p.  36;  Justin 
Mart.  Paraen.  ad  Graec.  p.  9.)  His  partiality  to 
the  Romans  is  indicated  by  his  surname ;  but  in 
what  manner  he  shewed  this  partiality  is  unknown, 
though  it  may  have  been  in  a  work  mentioned  by 
Plutarch  ( Quaest .  Rom.  10,  76,  comp.  De  Is.  et  Os. 
31),  in  which  he  compared  the  institutions  of  the 
Romans  with  those  of  Pythagoras.  Suidas  de¬ 
scribes  the  grammarian  and  rhetorician  Castor  as  a 
son-in-law  of  the  Galatian  king  Deiotarus  (whom, 
however,  he  calls  a  Roman  senator!),  who  not¬ 
withstanding  afterwards  put  to  death  both  Castor 
and  his  wife,  because  Castor  had  brought  charges 
against  him  before  Caesar,- — evidently  alluding  to 
the  affair  in  which  Cicero  defended  Deiotarus.  The 
Castor  whom  Suidas  thus  makes  a  relative  of  Deio¬ 
tarus,  appears  to  be  the  same  as  the  Castor  men¬ 
tioned  by  Strabo  (xii.  p.  568  ;  comp.  Caes.  B.  C. 
iii.  4)  who  was  surnamed  Saocondarius,  was  a  son- 
in-law  of  Deiotarus,  and  was  put  to  death  by  him. 
But  it  is,  to  say  the  least,  extremely  doubtful  whe¬ 
ther  the  rhetorician  had  any  connexion  with  the 
family  of  Deiotarus  at  all.  The  Castor  who  brought 
Deiotarus  into  peril  is  expressly  called  a  grandson 
of  that  king,  and  was  yet  a  young  man  at  the  time 
(n.  c.  44)  when  Cicero  spoke  for  Deiotarus.  (Cic. 
pro  Deiot.  1,  10.)  Now  we  have  seen  above  that 
one  of  the  works  of  Castor  is  referred  to  in  the 
Bibliotheca  of  Apollodorus,  who  died  somewhere 
about  n.  c.  1 40.  1'he  conclusion,  therefore,  must 
be,  that  the  rhetorician  Castor  must  have  lived  at 
or  before  the  time  of  Apollodorus,  at  the  latest, 
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about  B.  c.  150,  and  can  have  had  no  connexion 
with  the  Deiotarus  for  whom  Cicero  spoke.  (Com¬ 
pare  Vossius,  De  Hist.  Graec.  p.  202,  ed.  Wester- 
mann  ;  Orelli,  Onomast.  Tull.  ii.  p.  138,  in  both  of 
which  there  is  much  confusion  about  Castor.)  [L.S.] 
CASTOR  (KacrTwp),  a  distinguished  citizen  of 
Phanagoria,  who  had  once  been  ill  treated  by 
Tryphon,  a  eunuch  of  Mithridates  the  Great. 
When  the  king,  after  his  defeat  by  Pompey, 
came  to  Phanagoria,  Castor  avenged  himself  by 
murdering  Tryphon.  Pompey  afterwards  honour¬ 
ed  him  with  the  title  of  friend  of  the  Roman  peo¬ 
ple.  (Appian,  Mithrid.  108,  114.)  [L.  S.] 

CASTOR,  the  chamberlain  and  confidential 
adviser  of  Septimius  Severus.  Being  the  most 
upright  of  all  the  courtiers,  he  became  an  object  of 
suspicion  and  hatred  to  Caracalla,  who  upon  as¬ 
cending  the  throne  immediately  put  him  to  death, 
having  failed  in  an  attempt,  during  the  lifetime  of 
Severus,  to  destroy  him  by  treachery.  (Dion 
Cass,  lxxvi.  14,  lxxvii.  1.)  [W.  R.] 

CASTOR,  bishop  of  Apt,  was  born  at 
Nismes  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century, 
and  married  an  heiress,  by  whom  he  had  a  daugh¬ 
ter.  The  family  being  fired  with  holy  zeal,  agreed 
to  separate,  in  order  that  they  might  devote  their 
wealth  to  the  endowment  of  religious  establish¬ 
ments,  and  their  lives  to  seclusion  and  sanctity. 
Accordingly,  they  founded  an  abbey  and  a  convent 
in  Provence ;  the  husband  retired  to  the  former, 
the  wife  and  her  daughter  took  the  veil  in  the  lat¬ 
ter.  There  is  still  extant  a  letter  addressed  by 
Castor  to  Cassianus  [Cassianus],  soliciting  infor¬ 
mation  with  regard  to  the  rules  observed  in  the 
monasteries  of  Palestine  and  Egypt.  This  request 
was  speedily  complied  with,  and  produced  the 
work  “  Institutiones  Coenobiorum,”  dedicated  to 
Castor,  which  was  followed  by  the  “  Collationes 
Patrum,”  addressed  to  his  brother,  Leontius.  The 
death  of  Castor  took  place  in  September,  419.  We 
are  told  by  Vincent  St.  Laurent,  in  the  “  Biographie 
Universelle,”  that  at  a  recent  period  the  archives 
of  the  cathedral  of  Apt  contained  a  MS.  life  of  its 
canonized  prelate,  in  which  were  enumerated  with 
circumstantial  details  all  the  miracles  ascribed  to 
him. 

The  letter  above-mentioned,  which  is  composed 
in  a  very  rude  and  harsh  style,  was  first  discovered 
by  Gazet,  was  prefixed  to  the  “Institutiones"’  in 
his  edition  of  Cassianus,  and  republished  in  a  more 
correct  form,  from  a  MS.  in  the  Royal  Library  at 
Paris,  by  Baluze  in  his  edition  of  Salvianus  and 
Vincen this  Lirinensis,  Paris,  1663,  8vo.,  and  in 
the  reprint  at  Bremen,  1688,  4to. ;  it  is  also  found 
in  the  edition  of  Vincentius,  Paris,  1669.  (Schoene- 
mann,  Bibl.  Patrum  Latin,  v.  27.)  [V  •  RJ 
CASTOR,  ANTO'NIUS,  an  eminent  botanist  < 
at  Rome  in  the  first  century  after  Christ,  who  is 
several  times  quoted  and  mentioned  by  Pliny.  He  • 
enjoyed  a  great  reputation,  possessed  a  botanical  i 
garden  of  his  own  (which  is  probably  the  earliest 
on  record),  and  lived  more  than  a  hundred  years, 
in  perfect  health  both  of  body  and  mind.  (Plin. 
II.  N.  xxv.  5.)  ‘  [W.A.G.] 

CASTOR,  TARCONDA'RIUS, of  Galatia,  with 
Dorylaus,  gave  300  horsemen  to  Pompey ’s  army  in 
b.  c.  49.  (Caes.  B.  C.  iii.  4.) 

CASTO'RION  (Kao-roplaw),  of  Soli,  is  men-  I 
tioned  by  Athenaeus  (x.  p.  454)  as  the  author  of 
a  poem  on  Pan,  of  which  he  quotes  a  fragment : 
but  nothing  further  is  known  about  him.  [L.  S.]  I 
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CASTRI'CIUS.  1.  M.  Castricius,  the  chief 
magistrate  of  Placentia,  who  refused  to  give  hos¬ 
tages  to  Cn.  Papirius  Carbo,  when  he  appeared 
before  the  town  in  b.  c.  84.  (Yal.  Max.  vi.  2.  § 

10.) 

2.  M.  Castricius,  a  Roman  merchant  in  Asia, 
who  received  a  public  funeral  from  the  inhabitants 
of  Smyrna.  (Cic.  pro  Flacc.  23,  31.)  He  is  pro¬ 
bably  the  same  person  as  the  M.  Castricius  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  Verrine  Orations  (iii.  30),  but  must 
be  different  from  the  one  spoken  of  in  b.  c.  44 
(ad  Att.  xii.  28),  as  the  speech  for  Flaccus,  in 
which  the  death  of  the  former  is  recorded,  was 
delivered  as  early  as  b.  c.  59. 

3.  Castricius  gave  information  to  Augustus 
respecting  the  conspiracy  of  Murena.  (Suet.  Aug. 

I  56.) 

4.  T.  Castricius,  a  rhetorician  at  Rome,  con- 
i  temporary  with  A.  Gellius,  by  whom  he  is  fre- 

'  quently  mentioned.  (Gell.  i.  6,  xi.  13,  xiii.  21  ; 
i  comp.  Front.  Epist.  ii.  2,  p.  210.) 

L.  CASTRI'NIUS  PAETUS.  [Paetus.] 

L.  CASTRO'NIUS  PAETUS.  [Paetus.] 
CATAE'BATES  (  Kcmugcmjs),  occurs  as  a 
surname  of  several  gods.  1.  Of  Zeus,  who  is 
described  by  it  as  the  god  who  descends  in  thunder 
and  lightning.  Under  this  name  he  had  an  altar 
at  Olympia.  (Paus.  v.  14.  §  8;  Lycophr.  1370.) 
Places  which  had  been  struck  by  lightning,  i.  e.  on 
which  Zeus  Cataebates  had  descended,  were  sacred 
to  him.  (Pollux,  ix.  41 ;  Suid.  and  Hesych.  s.  v.) 
2.  Of  Acheron,  being  the  first  river  to  which  the 
shades  descended  in  the  lower  world.  3.  Of 
Apollo,  who  was  invoked  by  this  name  to  grant  a 
happy  return  home  (KaraSaais)  to  those  who  were 
travelling  abroad.  (Eurip.  Bacch.  1358;  Schol. 
ad  Eurip.  Phoen.  1416.)  4.  Of  Ilermes,  who  con¬ 

ducted  the  shades  into  Hades.  (Schol.  ad  Aristoph. 
Pac.  649.)  [L.  S.] 

CATAMANTA'LEDES,  king  of  the  Sequani 
in  the  former  half  of  the  first  century  b.  c.,  had 
j  received  the  title  of  friend  from  the  senate  and 
the  Roman  people.  (Caes.  B.  G.  i.  3.) 

CATAMITUS,  the  Roman  name  for  Gany- 
medes,  of  which  it  is  only  a  corrupt  form.  (Plaut. 
Menaech.  i.  2.  34  ;  Fest.  s.  v.  Catamitum.)  [L.  S.] 
CATHA'RSIUS  (K aOapcnos),  the  purifyer  or 
atoner,  a  surname  of  Zeus,  under  which  he  in  con¬ 
junction  with  Nice  had  a  temple  at  Olympia. 
(Paus.  v.  14.  §  6.)  [L.  S.] 

T.  CATIE'NUS,  described  by  Cicero  as  a  low 
and  mean  fellow,  but  of  equestrian  rank,  who  was 
angry  with  Q.  Cicero.  (Cic.  ad  Qu.  Fr.  i.  2.  §  2.) 

CATILFNA,  L.  SE'RGIUS,  the  descendant 
of  an  ancient  patrician  family  which  had  sunk 
into  poverty,  first  appears  in  history  as  a  zealous 
partizan  of  Sulla.  During  the  horrors  of  the  great 
proscription,  among  many  other  victims,  he  killed, 
with  his  own  hand,  his  brother-in-law,  Q.  Caecilius, 
described  as  a  quiet  inoffensive  man,  and  having 
seized  and  tortured  the  well-known  and  popular 
M.  Marius  Gratidianus,  the  kinsman  and  fellow- 
townsman  of  Cicero,  cut  off  his  head,  and  bore  it 
in  triumph  through  the  city.  Plutarch  accuses  him 
in  two  places  ( Sidl .  32,  Cic.  10)  of  having  mur¬ 
dered  his  own  brother  at  the  same  period,  under 
circumstances  of  peculiar  atrocity,  but  there  is  pro¬ 
bably  some  confusion  here  between  the  brother  and 
1  the  brother-in-law,  for  Sallust,  when  enumerating 
the  crimes  of  Catiline,  would  scarcely  have  failed 
to  add  such  a  monstrous  deed  as  this  to  the  black 
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catalogue.  Although  his  youth  was  spent  in  the 
most  reckless  extravagance,  and  in  the  open  indul¬ 
gence  of  every  vice  ;  although  he  was  known  to 
have  been  guilty  of  various  acts  of  the  foulest  and 
most  revolting  debauchery;  although  he  had  incurred 
the  suspicion  of  an  intrigue  with  the  Vestal  Fabia, 
sister  of  Terentia;  and  although  it  was  said  and  be¬ 
lieved  that  he  had  made  away  with  his  first  wife 
and  afterwards  with  his  son,  in  order  that  he  might 
wed  the  fair  and  rich  but  worthless  Aurelia  Ores- 
tilla,  who  objected  to  the  presence  of  a  grown-up 
step-child,  yet  this  complicated  infamy  appears  to 
have  formed  no  bar  to  his  regidar  political  advance¬ 
ment, — for  he  attained  to  the  dignity  of  praetor  in 
b.  c.  68,  was  governor  of  Africa  during  the  follow¬ 
ing  year,  and  returned  to  Rome  in  66,  in  order 
to  press  his  suit  for  the  consulship.  The  election 
for  65  was  carried  by  P.  Autronius  Paetus  and 
P.  Cornelius  Sulla,  both  of  whom  were  soon  after 
convicted  of  bribery,  and  their  places  supplied 
by  their  competitors  and  accusers,  L.  Aurelius 
Cotta  and  L.  Manlius  Torquatus,  Catiline,  who 
was  desirpus  of  becoming  a  candidate,  having  been 
disqualified  in  consequence  of  an  impeachment  for 
oppression  in  his  province,  preferred  by  P.  Clodius 
Pulcher,  afterwards  so  celebrated  as  the  implacable 
enemy  of  Cicero.  Exasperated  by  their  disappoint¬ 
ment,  Autronius  and  Catiline  forthwith  formed  a 
project  along  with  a  certain  Cn.  Calpurnius  Piso,  a 
young  man  of  high  family,  but  turbulent,  needy, 
and  profligate,  to  murder  the  new  consuls  upon  the 
first  of  January,  when  offering  up  their  vows  in 
the  Capitol,  after  which  Autronius  and  Catiline 
were  to  seize  the  fasces,  and  Piso  was  to  be  des¬ 
patched  with  an  army  to  occupy  the  Spains.  Some 
rumours  of  what  was  in  contemplation  having  been 
spread  abroad,  such  precautions  were  taken  that 
the  conspirators  were  induced  to  delay  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  their  plan  until  the  5th  of  February,  re¬ 
solving  at  the  same  time  to  include  many  of  the 
leading  men  of  the  state  in  the  proposed  massacre. 
This  extraordinary  design  is  said  to  have  been 
frustrated  solely  by  the  impatience  of  Catiline, 
who,  upon  the  appointed  day,  gave  the  signal  pre¬ 
maturely,  before  the  whole  of  the  armed  agents  had 
assembled,  and  thus  confounded  the  preconcerted 
combinations.  The  danger  being  past,  certain  re¬ 
solutions  v/ere  proposed  in  the  senate  with  regard 
to  the  authors  of  this  abortive  attempt ;  but  the 
proceedings  were  quashed  by  the  intercession  of  a 
tribune.  The  plot  Avas,  however,  a  matter  of  com¬ 
mon  discussion,  and  no  one  seems  to  have  enter¬ 
tained  any  doubt  of  its  reality,  while  many  did 
not  scruple  to  assert  that  M.  Crassus,  and  Julius 
Caesai’,  who  was  then  aedile,  were  deeply  involved. 
(Q.  Cic.  de  pet.  Cons.  2,  &c.  ;  Asconius  in  Tog. 
cand.  and  in  Cornet  ;  Sail.  Catil.  15  — 18  ;  Liv. 
Epit.  101  ;  Dion  Cass,  xxxvi.  27  ;  Sueton.  Jut.  9  ; 
Cic.  pro  Sulla ,  1 — 24,  pro  Muren.  38,  pro  Cad.  4, 
in  Catil.  i.  6.)  [Comp.  p.  540,  b.] 

Encouraged  rather  than  disheartened  by  a  failure 
which  had  so  nearly  proved  a  triumph,  and  which 
had  so  distinctly  demonstrated  the  practicability  of 
such  a  project,  if  conducted  with  common  prudence 
and  caution,  Catiline  was  soon  after  (b.  c.  65), 
left  completely  unfettered  by  his  acquittal  upon 
trial  for  extortion,  a  result  secured,  it  was  alleged, 
by  the  liberal  bribes  administered  to  the  accuser  as 
well  as  to  the  jury.  From  this  time  he  seems  to  have 
determined  to  proceed  more  systematically  ;  to  en¬ 
list  a  more  numerous  body  of  supporters ;  to  extend 
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the  sphere  of  operations,  and  to  organize  a  more 
comprehensive  and  sweeping  scheme  of  destruction. 
Accordingly,  about  the  beginning  of  June,  b.  c.  64, 
probably  soon  after  the  successful  termination  of 
his  second  trial,  when  called  to  account  for  the 
blood  which  he  had  shed  during  the  proscription  of 
Sulla  (Dion  Cass,  xxxvii.  10),  he  began,  while 
canvassing  vigorously  for  the  consulship,  to  sound 
the  dispositions  of  various  persons,  by  pointing 
out  the  probable  success  of  a  great  revolu¬ 
tionary  movement,  and  the  bright  prospect  of 
power  and  profit  opened  up  to  its  promot¬ 
ers.  After  having  thus  ascertained  the  temper 
of  different  individuals,  he  called  together  those 
who  from  their  necessities,  their  characters,  and 
their  sentiments,  were  likely  to  be  most  eager  and 
most  resolute  in  the  undertaking.  The  meeting, 
according  to  Sallust,  was  attended  by  eleven  sena¬ 
tors,  by  four  members  of  the  equestrian  order, 
and  by  several  men  of  rank  and  influence  from 
the  provincial  towns.  The  most  conspicuous  were 
P.  Cornelius  Lentulus  Sura,  who  had  been  consul 
in  b.  c.  71,  but  having  been  passed  over  by  the 
censors  had  lost  his  seat  in  the  senate,  which  he 
was  now  seeking  to  recover  by  standing  a  second 
time  for  the  praetorship  (Dion  Cass,  xxxvii.  30) ; 
C.  Cornelius  Cethegus,  distinguished  throughout 
by  his  impatience,  headstrong  impetuosity,  and 
sanguinary  violence  (Sail.  Cat.  43  ;  Cic.  pro  Suit. 
19)  ;  P.  Autronius  spoken  of  above  ;  L.  Cassius 
Longinus,  at  this  time  a  competitor  for  the  consul¬ 
ship,  dull  and  heavy,  but  bloodthirsty  withal  (Cic. 
in  Cat.  iii.  4 — 6  ;  Pro  Sulla ,  13)  ;  L.  Vargunteius, 
who  had  been  one  of  the  colleagues  of  Cicero  in 
the  quaestorship,  and  had  subsequently  been  con¬ 
demned  for  bribery  ( Pro  Sail.  5,  6,  18)';  L.  Cal- 
purnius  Bestia,  tribune  elect  ;  Publius  and  Servius 
Sulla,  nephews  of  the  dictator ;  M.  Porcius  Laeca 
(Cic.  in  Cat.  i.  4,  ii.  6,  Pro  Sull.  2,  18)  ;  Q. 
Annius  ;  Q.  Curius  ;  M.  Fulvius  Nobilior ;  L. 
Statilius  ;  P.  Gabinius  Capito  ;  C.  Cornelius.  In 
addition  to  these,  a  great  body  of  the  younger  no¬ 
bility  were  known  to  be  favourably  inclined  although 
they  had  not  openly  committed  themselves,  and  now, 
as  on  the  former  occasion,  rumour  included  Crassus 
and  Caesar,  although  the  report  does  not  appear  to 
have  gained  general  belief.  [Comp.  p.  541,  b.] 

At  this  assembly  Catiline,  after  expatiating  upon 
a  number  of  topics  calculated  to  rouse  the  indigna¬ 
tion  and  stimulate  the  cupidity  of  his  audience, 
proceeded  to  develop  his  objects  and  resources.  He 
proposed  that  all  debts  should  be  cancelled,  that  the 
most  wealthy  citizens  should  be  proscribed,  and  that 
all  offices  of  honour  and  emolument  should  be  di¬ 
vided  among  the  associates,  while  for  support  he 
counted  upon  Piso  in  Hither  Spain,  P.  Sittius 
Nucerinus  with  the  army  in  Mauritania,  and  at 
home  confidently  anticipated  the  co-operation  of  C. 
Antonius,  whom  he  expected  to  be  chosen  consul  along 
with  himself  for  the  following  year,  having  formed 
a  coalition  with  him  for  the  purpose  of  excluding 
Cicero.  The  votes  of  the  people,  however,  in  some 
measure  deranged  these  calculations.  Cicero  and 
C.  Antonius  were  returned,  the  former  nearly  unani¬ 
mously,  the  latter  by  a  small  majority  over  Catiline. 
This  disappointment,  while  it  increased  if  possible 
the  bitterness  of  his  animosity  towards  the  dominant 
party  among  the  aristocracy  and  the  independent 
portion  ol  the  middle  ranks,  rendered  him  more 
vigorous  in  the  prosecution  of  his  designs.  Large 
sums  of  money  were  raised  upon  his  own  security, 
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or  on  the  credit  of  his  friends  ;  magazines  of  arms 
and  other  warlike  stores  were  secretly  formed  ;  troops 
were  levied  in  various  parts  of  Italy,  especially  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Faesulae,  under  the  superin¬ 
tendence  of  C.  Manlius,  an  experienced  commander, 
one  of  the  veteran  centurions  of  Sulla  (Dion  Cass, 
xxxvii.  30),  and  numerous  adherents  were  enrolled 
from  the  most  desperate  classes,  including  not  a  few 
women  of  ruined  reputation  ;  attempts  also  were 
made  in  various  quarters  to  gain  over  the  slaves ; 
and  it  was  determined,  when  the  critical  moment 
should  arrive  for  an  open  demonstration,  to  set  fire 
to  the  city  in  many  different  places  at  the  same 
instant,  and  to  slaughter  the  well-disposed  portion 
of  the  population  in  the  tumult.  Meanwhile,  in 
the  midst  of  these  extensive  preparations,  Catiline 
again  (63)  stood  candidate  for  the  consulship,  and 
used  every  effort  to  get  rid  of  Cicero,  who  met  him 
at  every  turn  and  thwarted  all  his  best-contrived 
machinations.  Nor  was  this  wonderful,  for  he  was 
countermined  from  a  quarter  whence  he  apprehend¬ 
ed  no  danger.  One  of  the  most  high-born,  aban¬ 
doned,  but  at  the  same  time,  weak  and  vacillating, 
among  the  conspirators,  was  a  certain  Q.  Curius, 
who  had  been  expelled  from  the  senate  by  the  cen¬ 
sors  on  account  of  the  infamy  of  his  life.  This 
man  had  long  consorted  with  a  noble  mistress  named 
Fulvia,  who  appears  to  have  acquired  complete  con- 
troul  over  his  mind,  and  to  have  been  made  the  de¬ 
positary  of  all  his  secrets.  Fulvia,  alarmed  by  the 
intelligence  obtained  from  her  lover,  divulged  what 
she  had  learned  to  several  of  her  acquaintances  and, 
through  them,  opened  a  correspondence  with  Cicero, 
to  whom  she  regularly  communicated  all  the  parti¬ 
culars  she  could  collect,  and  at  length  persuaded 
Curius  himself  to  turn  traitor  and  betray  his  com¬ 
rades.  Thus  the  consul  was  at  once  put  in  pos¬ 
session  of  every  circumstance  as  soon  as  it  occurred, 
and  was  enabled  to  keep  vigilant  watch  over  the 
conduct  of  every  individual  from  whom  danger 
was  to  be  apprehended.  By  imparting  to  a  certain 
extent  his  fears  and  suspicions  to  the  senators  and 
monied  men,  he  excited  a  general  feeling  of  distrust 
and  suspicion  towards  Catiline,  and  bound  firmly 
together,  by  the  tie  of  common  interest,  all  who 
having  property  to  lose  looked  forward  with  dread 
to  confusion  and  anarchy  ;  Antonius,  whose  good 
faith  was  more  than  doubtful,  he  gained  over  by  at 
once  resigning  to  him  the  province  of  Macedonia, 
while  he  protected  his  own  person  by  a  numerous 
body  of  friends  and  dependants  w'ho  surrounded 
him  whenever  he  appeared  in  public.  These  pre¬ 
liminary  measures  being  completed,  he  now  ventured 
to  speak  more  openly;  prevailed  upon  the  senate  to 
defer  the  consular  elections  in  order  that  the  state 
of  public  affairs  might  be  fully  investigated;  and  at 
length,  on  the  21st  of  October,  openly  denounced 
Catiline,  charged  him  broadly  with  treason,  pre¬ 
dicted  that  in  six  days  from  that  time  Manlius 
would  take  the  field  in  open  war,  and  that  the  28th 
was  the  period  fixed  for  the  murder  of  the  leading 
men  in  the  commonwealth.  Such  was  the  conster- 
nation  produced  by  these  disclosures  that  many  of 
those  who  considered  themselves  peculiarly  obnox¬ 
ious  instantly  fled  from  Rome,  and  the  senate  being 
now  thoroughly  roused,  passed  the  decretum  ulti- 
mum,  in  virtue  of  wffiich  the  consuls  were  invested 
for  the  time  being  with  absolute  power,  both  civil 
and  military.  Thus  supported,  Cicero  took  such 
precautions  that  the  Comitia  passed  off  without  any 
outbreak  or  even  attempt  at  violence,  although  an 
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attack  upon  the  magistrates  had  been  meditated. 
Catiline  was  again  rejected  ;  was  forthwith  im¬ 
peached  of  sedition,  under  the  Plautian  law,  by  L. 
Aemilius  Paullus  ;  was  forced  to  abandon  the  ex¬ 
pectation  he  had  entertained  of  surprising  the  strong 
fortress  of  Praeneste,  which  would  have  formed  an 
admirable  base  for  his  warlike  operations  ;  and 
found  himself  every  hour  more  and  more  closely 
confined  and  pressed  by  the  net  in  which  he  was 
entangled  through  the  activity  of  Cicero.  Driven 
to  despair  by  this  accumulation  of  disappointments 
and  dangers  he  resolved  at  once  to  bring  matters  to 
a  crisis,  and  no  longer  to  waste  time  by  persevering 
in  a  course  of  policy  in  which  he  had  been  so  re¬ 
peatedly  foiled.  Accordingly,  while  he  still  en¬ 
deavoured  to  keep  up  appearances  by  loud  protesta¬ 
tions  of  innocence,  and  by  offering  to  place  himself 
under  the  controul  and  surveillance  of  M.  Lepidus, 

|  of  Q.  Metellus,  the  praetor,  or  of  M.  Marcellus,  in 
1  whose  house  he  actually  took  up  his  abode,  or  even 
i  of  Cicero  himself ;  on  the  night  of  the  6th  of  No- 
i  vember  he  met  the  ringleaders  at  the  dwelling  of 
M.  Porcius  Laeca,  and  after  complaining  of  their 
backwardness  and  inactivity,  informed  them  that  he 
had  despatched  Manlius  to  Etruria,  Septimius  of 
Gamers,  to  Picenum,  C.  Julius,  to  Apulia,  and 
others  of  less  note  to  different  parts  of  Italy  to 
raise  open  war,  and  to  organize  a  general  revolt  of 
;  the  slave  population.  He  added  that  he  was  desi- 
i  rous  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  but 
i  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  in  the  first  place  to 
i  remove  Cicero,  whose  vigilance  was  most  injurious 
to  their  cause.  Upon  this  L.  Vargunteius,  a  sena- 
i)  tor,  and  C.  Cornelius,  a  knight,  undertook  to  repair 

I  at  an  early  hour  the  following  morning  to  the  house 
of  the  consul,  to  make  their  way  into  his  chamber 
as  if  for  the  purpose  of  paying  their  respects,  and 
then  to  stab  him  on  the  spot.  The  whole  of  these 
proceedings  were  instantly  reported  to  their  intended 
victim;  the  assassins,  when  they  presented  them¬ 
selves,  were  refused  admission,  and  certain  intelli¬ 
gence  having  been  now  received  that  the  rebellion 
had  actually  broken  out  on  the  27th  of  October  in 
Etruria,  Cicero,  on  the  8th  of  November,  went 
down  to  the  senate  which,  for  greater  security,  had 
been  summoned  to  meet  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Stator,  and  there  delivered  his  celebrated  oration, 
“  Quousque  tandem  abutere,  Catilina,  patientia 
nostra?”  which  paralysed  the  traitor,  not  so  much  by 
the  vehemence  of  the  invective,  as  by  the  intimate 
acquaintance  which  it  displayed  with  all  his  most 
hidden  contrivances.  Catiline,  who  upon  his  en¬ 
trance  had  been  avoided  by  all,  and  was  sitting  alone 
upon  a  bench  from  which  every  one  had  shrunk,  rose 
to  reply  with  downcast  countenance,  and  in  humble 
accents  implored  the  fathers  not  to  listen  to  the  ma¬ 
lignant  calumnies  of  an  upstart  foreigner  against 
the  noblest  blood  in  Rome  ;  but  scarcely  had  he 
commenced  when  his  words  were  drowned  by  the 
shouts  of  u  enemy  ”  and  “  parricide  ”  which  burst 
from  the  whole  assembly,  and  he  rushed  forth  with 
threats  and  curses  on  his  lips.  On  his  return  home 
perceiving  that  there  was  now  no  hope  of  destroy¬ 
ing  his  hated  foe,  and  that  the  strict  watch  kept 
throughout  the  city  rendered  tumult  and  fire-raising 
difficult  if  not  impossible  for  the  present  ;  he  re¬ 
solved  to  strike  some  decisive  blow  before  troops 
could  be  levied  to  oppose  him,  and  accordingly 
leaving  the  chief  controul  of  affairs  at  Rome  in  the 
hands  of  Lentulus  and  Cethegus,  with  the  promise 
at  the  same  time  to  march  with  all  speed  to  their 
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support  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  set  forth 
in  the  dead  of  night  (8th — 9th  November), 
and  after  remaining  for  a  few  days  with  his  ad¬ 
herents  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Arretium,  where 
he  assumed  the  fasces  and  other  ensigns  of  lawful 
military  command,  proceeded  to  the  camp  of  Man¬ 
lius,  having  previously  addressed  letters  to  the 
most  distinguished  consulars  and  others,  solemnly 
protesting  his  innocence,  and  declaring  that  unable 
to  resist  the  cabal  formed  among  his  enemies  he  had 
determined  to  retire  to  Marseilles  that  he  might 
preserve  his  country  from  agitation  and  disturb¬ 
ance. 

On  the  9th,  when  the  flight  of  Catiline  was 
known,  Cicero  delivered  his  second  speech,  which 
was  addressed  to  the  people  in  the  forum,  the 
senate  proceeded  to  declare  Catiline  and  Manlius 
public  enemies,  despatched  officers  of  high  stand¬ 
ing  to  Etruria,  Picenum,  Campania,  Apulia,  and 
the  different  districts  from  which  danger  was  ap¬ 
prehended,  directed  the  consuls  to  hold  a  levy 
with  all  speed,  decreed  that  Antonius  should  go 
forth  to  the  war,  and  that  Cicero  should  remain  to 
guard  the  city  ;  offering  at  the  same  time  an 
amnesty  to  all  who  should  quit  the  rebels,  and  free 
pardon  and  great  rewards  to  any  who  should  give 
such  information  as  might  lead  to  the  discovery 
and  conviction  of  the  conspirators  within  the  walls. 
It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  and  one  which  indicates 
most  strongly  the  disaffection  of  the  lower  classes 
to  the  existing  order  of  things,  that  not  one  man 
could  be  found  to  take  advantage  of  this  proclama¬ 
tion,  and  that  not  a  single  soldier  deserted  from 
the  rebel  standard.  This  circumstance  threatened 
to  prove  a  source  of  most  serious  embarrassment. 
Although  the  existence  of  the  conspiracy  and  the 
names  of  the  leading  conspirators  were  known,  not 
only  to  the  magistrates,  but  to  the  public  at  large, 
yet  there  was  no  legal  evidence  against  any  indi¬ 
vidual,  for  Curius,  while  he  faithfully  supplied 
secret  intelligence,  could  not  come  forward  openly 
without  blasting  himself  for  ever,  and  at  the  same 
time  depriving  the  government  of  its  most  power¬ 
ful  auxiliary.  But  such  steadfastness  of  purpose 
did  not  extend  to  certain  foreigners  belonging  to  a 
race  proverbial  in  ancient  times  for  the  lightness 
of  their  faith.  There  was  at  Rome  at  this  period 
a  party  of  Allobroges,  deputies  despatched  by  their 
nation  to  seek  relief  from  certain  real  or  alleged 
grievances.  Their  suit,  however,  had  not  pros¬ 
pered,  and  their  complaints  of  the  cupidity  of  the 
magistrates  and  of  the  indifference  of  the  senate 
were  open  and  loud.  Lentulus,  conceiving  that 
their  discontent  might  be  made  available  for  his 
own  purposes,  opened  a  negotiation  through  the 
medium  of  P.  Umbrenus,  a  freedman,  who,  in  the 
course  of  mercantile  transactions,  had  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  most  of  the  Gaulish  chiefs,  and 
who  now  assuming  a  tone  of  warm  sympathy  with 
their  wrongs,  undertook  to  point  out  an  easy 
method  by  which  they  might  obtain  ample  re¬ 
dress.  Finding  that  these  mysterious  hints  were 
greedily  caught  up,  he  gradually  disclosed  the 
nature  of  the  plot,  and  invited  them  to  co-operate 
by  stimulating  their  countrymen  to  insurrection. 
The  men  for  a  long  while  hesitated,  but  prudence 
prevailed.  After  calculating  and  balancing  the 
chances,  they  resolved  to  secure  a  certain  and  im¬ 
mediate  recompense,  rather  than  to  speculate  upon 
doubtful  and  distant  advantages.  Accordingly,  they 
revealed  all  to  Q.  Fabius  Sanga,  the  patron  of  their 
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state,  who  in  his  turn  acquainted  Cicero,  and  by 
the  instructions  of  the  latter  enjoined  the  ambassa¬ 
dors  to  affect  great  zeal  in  the  undertaking,  and 
if  possible  to  gain  possession  of  some  tangible  do¬ 
cumentary  proof.  The  Gauls  played  well  the  part 
assigned  to  them.  A  written  agreement,  signed 
by  Lentulus,  Cethegus,  and  Statilius,  was  placed 
in  their  hands,  and  they  quitted  Rome  soon  after 
midnight  on  the  3rd  of  December,  accompanied  by 
T.  Volturcius,  of  Crotona,  who  was  charged  with 
despatches  for  Catiline,  it  being  arranged  that  the 
Allobroges  were  to  visit  his  camp  on  their  way 
homewards  for  the  double  purpose  of  receiving  his 
orders  and  obtaining  a  ratification  of  the  pledges 
given  by  his  agents.  The  whole  cavalcade  was 
surrounded  and  seized  as  it  was  crossing  the  Mil- 
vian  bridge,  by  two  of  the  praetors  who  had  been 
stationed  in  ambush  to  intercept  them.  The 
Gauls  quietly  surrendered  ;  Volturcius,  after  hav¬ 
ing  vainly  endeavoured  to  resist,  was  overpowered 
and  forced  to  yield. 

Cicero,  when  informed  of  the  complete  success 
of  his  plan  instantly  summoned  Lentulus,  Cethe¬ 
gus,  Statilius,  and  Gabinius  to  his  presence.  Len¬ 
tulus  being  praetor,  the  consul  led  him  by  the 
hand  to  the  fane  of  Concord  where  the  senate  was 
already  met  ;  the  rest  of  the  accused  followed 
closely  guarded.  The  praetor  Flaccus  was  also  in 
attendance,  bearing  the  portfolio  with  the  papers 
still  sealed.  Volturcius  finding  escape  impossible, 
agreed,  upon  his  own  personal  safety  being  in¬ 
sured,  to  make  a  full  confession..  His  statements 
were  confirmed  by  the  Allobroges,  and  the  chain 
of  testimony  was  rendered  complete  and  conclu¬ 
sive,  by  the  signatures  in  the  handwriting  of  the 
ringleaders,  which  they  were  unable  to  deny. 
The  guilt  of  Lentulus,  Cethegus,  and  seven  others 
being  thus  established  beyond  a  doubt,  Lentulus 
was  forced  to  abdicate  his  office,  and  then  along 
with  the  rest  was  consigned  to  the  charge  of  cer¬ 
tain  individuals  of  high  station  who  became  res¬ 
ponsible  for  their  appearance. 

These  circumstances  as  they  had  occurred  hav¬ 
ing  been  fully  detailed  by  Cicero  in  his  third  ora¬ 
tion  delivered  in  the  forum,  a  strong  reaction  took 
place  among  the  populace,  wrho  all  now  joined  in 
execrating  Catiline  and  demanding  vengeance, 
from  the  well-founded  conviction,  that  although 
they  might  have  derived  profit  from  riot  or  even 
from  civil  war,  yet  the  general  conflagration, 
which  had  always  formed  a  leading  feature  in 
the  schemes  of  the  conspirators,  must  have 
brought  ruin  upon  the  humblest  mechanics  as 
well  as  upon  the  wealthiest  of  the  aristocracy. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  vigorous  effort  Avas  made  by 
the  clients  of  Lentulus  to  excite  the  dregs  of  the 
multitude  to  attempt  his  rescue.  The  danger  ap¬ 
pearing  imminent,  the  senate  was  called  together 
on  the  nones  (5)  of  December,  the  day  so  fre¬ 
quently  referred  to  by  Cicero  in  after  times  Avith 
triumphant  pride,  and  the  question  Avas  put,  what 
was  their  pleasure  Avith  regard  to  those  who  were 
now  in  custody.  After  an  animated  debate,  of 
which  the  leading  arguments  are  strong! and 
pointedly  expressed  in  the  two  celebrated  orations 
assigned  by  Sallust  to  Caesar  and  to  Cato,  a  decree 
Avas  passed,  that  the  last  punishment  should  be  in¬ 
flicted  according  to  ancient  usage  upon  the  con¬ 
victed  traitors.  Thereupon  the  consul  led  aAvay 
Lentulus  to  the  subterranean  prison  on  the  slope 
of  the  capitol,  and  the  others  were  conducted 
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thither  by  the  praetors.  On  the  selfsame  night 
the  high-born  patrician  Lentulus,  a  member  of  the 
noble  Cornelia  gens,  was  strangled  in  that  loath¬ 
some  dungeon  by  the  common  executioner,  and 
the  rest  of  his  associates  shared  his  fate.  The 
legality  of  this  proceeding,  Avhich  was  afterwards 
so  fiercely  impugned,  is  discussed  in  the  life  of 
Cicero. 

While  these  things  were  going  on  at  Rome, 
Catiline  had  gradually  collected  a  force  amounting 
to  two  legions,  although  not  aboA'e  one-fourth  part 
of  the  Avhole,  or  about  5000  men,  Avere  fully 
equipped,  the  rest  being  armed  with  pikes,  clubs, 
and  other  rude  Aveapons  which  chance  presented. 
On  the  approach  of  Antonius,  Catiline  fearing  to 
encounter  regular  troops  with  this  motley  croAvd, 
threAv  himself  into  the  mountains  and  by  con¬ 
stantly  shifting  his  ground  and  moving  rapidly 
in  different  directions,  contrived  to  avoid  a  colli¬ 
sion,  while  at  the  same  time  he  exercised  and 
disciplined  his  folloAvers,  Avhose  numbers  daily 
increased,  although  he  noAv  refused  to  enrol 
slaves,  multitudes  of  Avhom  flocked  to  his  banner, 
deeming  that  it  might  prove  injurious  to  his  pros¬ 
pects  Avere  he  to  identify  their  interests  with  Avhat 
he  termed  the  cause  of  Roman  freedom.  But  Avhen 
the  neAvs  arrived  of  the  disclosures  that  had  taken 
place  in  the  city,  of  the  complete  suppression  of 
the  plot,  and  of  the  execution  of  the  leading  con¬ 
spirators,  many  who  had  joined  his  standard,  from 
the  love  of  excitement  and  the  hope  of  plunder, 
gradually  slunk  aAvay.  Those  Avho  remained  firm 
he  led  into  the  territory  of  Pistoria  with  the  design 
of  crossing  the  Apennines  and  taking  refuge  in 
Gaul.  But  this  moA’ement  Avas  anticipated  by  the 
vigilance  of  Metellus  Celer,  Avho  guarded  Picenum 
Avith  three  legions,  and  had  marched  straight  to 
the  foot  of  the  hills  that  he  might  intercept  the  in¬ 
surgents  on  their  descent. 

Catiline,  therefore,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
62,  finding  that  escape  Avas  cut  off  in  front,  while 
Antonius  Avas  pressing  on  his  rear,  turned  fiercely 
on  his  pursuers  and  determined  as  a  last  resource 
to  hazard  an  engagement,  trusting  that,  if  success¬ 
ful,  all  Etruria  Avould  be  throAvn  open  for  the 
maintenance  of  his  soldiers,  and  that  he  Avould  be 
able  to  keep  his  ground  in  the  disaffected  districts 
until  some  diversion  in  his  favour  should  be  made 
in  the  metropolis.  The  battle,  in  Avhich  the  legions 
of  the  republic  Avere  commanded  by  M.  Petreius, 
in  consequence  of  the  real  or  pretended  illness  of 
the  proconsul  Antonius,  Avas  obstinate  and  bloody. 
The  rebels  fought  with  the  fury  of  despair,  and 
long  kept  at  bay  the  veterans  by  Avhom  they  Avere 
assailed.  Catiline,  in  this  his  last  field,  nobly  dis¬ 
charged  the  duties  of  a  skilful  general  and  a  gal¬ 
lant  soldier  ;  his  eye  and  his  hand  Avere  every- 
Avhere  ;  he  brought  up  columns  to  support  those 
who  were  most  hotly  pressed ;  Avithdrew  the 
wounded  and  the  Aveary,  and  supplied  their  place 
with  the  sound  and  fresh  ;  flew  from  rank  to  rank 
encouraging  the  combatants,  and  strove  by  re¬ 
peated  feats  of  daring  valour  to  turn  the  fortune  of 
the  day.  But  at  length,  perceiving  that  all  was 
lost,  he  charged  headlong  where  the  foes  were 
thickest,  and  fell  sword  in  hand  fighting  Avith  re¬ 
solute  courage,  Avorthy  of  a  better  cause  and  a 
better  man.  His  body  was  found  after  the  strug¬ 
gle  was  over  far  in  advance  of  his  own  ranks  in 
the  midst  of  a  heap  of  his  enemies  ;  he  Avas  yet 
breathing,  and  his  features  in  the  agonies  of  death 
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still  wore  their  habitual  expression  of  reckless 
daring.  His  adherents,  to  the  number  of  3000, 
imitated  the  example  of  their  leader.  Each 
perished  at  his  post,  and  not  one  freeborn  citizen 
was  taken  alive  either  in  the  fight  or  in  the  pur¬ 
suit.  The  victory  cost  the  consular  army  dear, 
for  all  the  bravest  were  slain  or  grievously 
wounded. 

Although  we  possess  only  a  one-sided  history 
of  this  famous  conspiracy  ;  although  much  that  has 
been  recorded  seems  so  marvellous  and  incredible, 
that  many  have  regarded  the  whole  narrative  as 
little  better  than  a  fabric  of  misrepresentation  and 
falsehood,  built  up  by  violent  political  animosity, 
and  resting  on  a  very  slender  basis  of  truth  ; 
although  it  cannot  be  denied  that  some  of  the  par¬ 
ticulars,  set  down  by  Dion  Cassius  (xxxvii.  30) 
and  alluded  to  by  others  (e.  g.  Sail.  Cat.  32)  of 
the  revolting  rites  by  which  the  compact  between 
i  the  associates  was  ratified,  are  evidently  vulgar 
i  exaggerations  ;  although  little  reliance  can  be 
placed  on  the  self-panegyrics  of  Cicero,  who  would 
studiously  seek  to  magnify  the  danger  in  order  to 
enhance  the  merits  of  his  own  exertions  ;  yet 
upon  a  careful  and  dispassionate  investigation,  we 
shall  discover  no  reasonable  ground  for  entertain¬ 
ing  any  doubts  with  regard  to  the  general  accuracy 
of  the  facts  as  presented  to  us  by  Sallust,  whose 
:  account  is  throughout  clear  and  consistent,  and  is 
corroborated  in  all  the  most  important  details  by 
the  information  transmitted  from  other  sources. 
Nor,  upon  a  close  examination  into  the  circum- 
i|  stances  of  the  individuals  concerned,  of  the  times, 
and  of  the  state  of  public  feeling  and  public  morals, 
shall  we  have  much  difficulty  in  forming  a  distinct 
I  idea  of  the  character  of  Catiline  himself,  of  the 
motives  by  which  he  was  stimulated,  and  of  the 
calculations  by  which  he  was  encouraged  to  anti¬ 
cipate  success. 

Trained  in  the  wars  of  Sulla,  he  was  made  fami¬ 
liar  from  his  earliest  youth  with  civil  strife, 
acquired  an  indifference  to  human  suffering,  and 
imbibed  an  utter  contempt  for  the  constitutional 
forms  and  government  of  his  country,  which  had 
been  so  freely  neglected  or  violated  by  his  patron. 
The  wealth  quickly  acquired  was  recklessly  squan¬ 
dered  in  the  indulgence  of  coarse  sensuality ;  and, 
although  his  shattered  fortunes  may  have  been  to 
a  certain  extent  repaired  by  a  wealthy  marriage, 
and  by  the  plunder  of  a  province,  yet  the  relief 
was  but  temporary;  his  pleasures  were  too  costly; 
a  considerable  portion  of  his  ill-gotten  gains  would 
be  expended  in  bribing  the  different  juries  who 
pronounced  his  innocence,  and  his  necessities  soon 
became  pressing.  The  remorse  too  produced  by 
his  frightful  vices  and  crimes — remorse  which  was 
betrayed  by  the  haggard  cheek,  the  bloodshot  eye, 
the  wild  glance,  and  the  unsteady  step,  so  graphi¬ 
cally  depicted  by  the  historian — must  have  given 
rise  to  a  frame  of  mind  which  would  eagerly  desire 
to  escape  from  reflection,  and  seek  relief  in  fierce 
excitement.  On  the  other  hand,  the  consciousness 
of  those  great  mental  and  physical  powers,  from 
which  even  his  most  bitter  enemies  could  not  with¬ 
hold  a  tribute  of  admiration,  combined  with  the 
i  extensive  popularity  which  he  had  acquired  among 
i  the  young  by  his  agreeable  address,  varied  accom¬ 
plishments,  and  unwearied  zeal  in  ministering  to 
their  pleasures,  must  have  tended  to  augment  his 
natural  self-confidence,  to  foster  his  pride,  and  to 
stimulate  his  ambition.  IIow  soon  the  idea  of 
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destroying  the  liberties  of  his  country  may  have 
entered  his  thoughts  it  is  impossible  to  discover, 
but  we  can  readily  believe  that  the  career  of  Sulla 
was  ever  present  to  his  imagination,  that  his  grand 
aim  was  to  become  what  the  dictator  had  been, 
and  that,  provided  this  end  was  accomplished,  he 
felt  little  scrupulous  about  the  means  employed. 
And,  in  truth,  when  he  looked  abroad,  the  moment 
seemed  most  propitious  for  the  advancement  of  a 
man  of  daring  and  powerful  intellect  uncontrolled 
by  principle.  The  leading  statesmen  were  divided 
into  factions  which  eyed  each  other  with  the  bitter 
jealousy  engendered  during  the  convulsions  in 
which  they  had  played  an  active  part  some  twenty 
years  before.  The  younger  nobility,  as  a  class, 
were  thoroughly  demoralized,  for  the  most  part 
bankrupts  in  fortune  as  well  as  in  fame,  eager  for 
any  change  which  might  relieve  them  from  their 
embarrassments,  while  it  held  out  the  promise  of 
unrestrained  licence.  The  rabble  were  restless  and 
discontented,  filled  with  envy  and  hatred  against 
the  rich  and  powerful,  ever  ready  to  follow  at  the 
bidding  of  any  seditious  demagogue.  Thus,  at 
home,  the  dominant  party  in  the  senate  and  the 
equites  or  capitalists  alone  felt  a  deep  interest  in 
the  stability  of  the  government.  Moreover,  a 
wide-spread  feeling  of  disaffection  extended  over 
the  whole  of  Italy.  Many  of  the  veterans  of 
Sulla,  accustomed  to  riotous  living  and  profuse  ex¬ 
penditure,  had  already  squandered  their  hoards, 
and  looked  forward  with  anxiety  to  the  renewal  of 
these  scenes  of  blood  which  they  had  found  by  ex¬ 
perience  so  profitable  ;  while  the  multitudes  whose 
estates  had  been  confiscated,  whose  relations  had 
been  proscribed,  and  who  themselves  were  suffer¬ 
ing  under  civil  disabilities  in  consequence  of  their 
connexion  with  those  who  had  thus  perished,  were 
eagerly  watching  for  any  movement  which  might 
give  them  a  chance  of  becoming  oppressors,  robbers, 
and  murderers  in  their  turn. 

Never  was  the  executive  weaker.  The  senate 
and  magistrates  were  wasting  their  energies  in 
petty  disputes,  indifferent  to  the  great  interests  of 
the  commonwealth ;  Pompey,  at  the  head  of  all 
the  best  troops  of  the  republic,  was  prosecuting  a 
long-protracted  and  doubtful  war  in  the  East ;  there 
was  no  army  in  Italy,  where  all  was  hushed  in  a 
treacherous  calm.  If  then,  Catiline,  surrounded  as 
he  was  by  a  large  body  of  retainers  all  devotedly 
attached  to  his  person,  and  detached  from  society 
at  large  by  the  crimes  which  he  had  suggested  or 
promoted,  had  succeeded  in  striking  his  first  great 
blow,  had  he  assassinated  the  consuls  and  the  most 
able  of  the  senators,  the  chances  were,  that  the 
waverers  among  the  higher  ranks  would  have  at 
once  espoused  his  cause,  that  the  populace  would 
have  been  intimidated  or  gained  over,  and  that 
thousands  of  ruined  and  desperate  men  would  have 
rushed  from  all  quarters  to  his  support,  enabling 
him  to  bid  defiance  to  any  force  which  could  have 
been  brought  to  bear  upon  the  city  until  the  return 
of  Pompey  from  the  East.  But  Pompey  might 
never  return,  or  might  not  return  victorious,  or,  at 
all  events,  a  long  period  must  elapse,  and  ample 
time  would  be  given  for  negotiations  or  resistance. 
Such  were  the  probabilities  which  led  on  Catiline 
to  hazard  all  upon  one  great  throw ; — but  the  For¬ 
tune  of  Rome  prevailed,  the  gambler  wa3  ruined, 
and  the  state  saved. 

(Sail.  Catilin.  ,*  Dion  Cass,  xxxvi.  27,  xxxvii. 
10,  20  42;  Liv.  Epit.  101,  102;  Cic.  in  Catilin. 
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1.  ii.  iii.  iv.,  pro  Sulla ,  pro  Murena ,  25, 26,  in  Pison. 

2,  pro  Place.  40,  pro  Plane.  37,  ad  Att.  i.  19,  ii.  1, 

xii.  21,  xvi.  14,  ad  Fam.  i.  9  ;  Sueton.  Jul.  14  ; 
Plut.  Cic.  10-22,  Cat.  Min.  23.  Muretus,  ad  Cic. 
Cat.  i.  1,  has  collected  from  ancient  authorities  the 
names  of  forty  persons  connected  with  the  conspi¬ 
racy.  Dion  Cassius  is  very  confused  in  his  chro¬ 
nology.  His  account  would  lead  us  to  suppose, 
that  the  first  efforts  of  Catiline  were  confined  in  a 
great  measure  to  the  destruction  of  Cicero  and 
those  senators  who  supported  the  Tullian  law 
against  bribery,  which  he  believed  to  be  levelled 
against  himself  individually,  and  that  he  did  not 
form  the  project  of  a  general  revolution  until  after 
his  second  defeat,  at  the  election  in  63.  But  this 
is  manifestly  impossible ;  for  in  that  case  the  whole 
of  the  extensive  preparations  for  the  plot  must  have 
been  devised  and  completed  within  the  space  of  a 
few  days.)  [W.  R.j 

L.  CATI'LIUS  SEVE'RUS.  [Severus.J 

CATIVOLCUS,  king  of  half  of  the  country  of 
the  Eburones,  a  people  between  the  Meuse  and 
the  Rhine,  united  with  Ambiorix,  the  other  king, 
in  the  insurrection  against  the  Romans  in  b.  c.  54  ; 
but  when  Caesar  in  the  next  year  proceeded  to 
devastate  the  territories  of  the  Eburones,  Cativol- 
cus,  who  was  advanced  in  age  and  unable  to  endure 
the  labours  of  war  and  flight,  poisoned  himself, 
after  imprecating  curses  upon  Ambiorix.  (Caes. 
B.  G.  v.  24,  vi.  31.) 

CA'TIUS,  a  Roman  divinity,  who  was  invoked 
under  the  name  of  dims  Catius  pater  to  grant  pru¬ 
dence  and  thoughtfulness  to  children  at  the  time 
when  their  consciousness  was  beginning  to  awaken. 
(Augustin.  De  Civit.  Dei ,  iv.  21.)  [L.  S.] 

CA'TIUS.  1.  Q.  Catius,  plebeian  aedile  b.  c. 
210  with  L.  Porcius  Licinus,  celebrated  the  games 
with  great  magnificence,  and  with  the  money 
arising  from  fines  erected  some  brazen  statues  near 
the  temple  of  Ceres.  He  served  as  legate  in  the 
army  of  the  consul  C.  Claudius  Nero  in  the  cam¬ 
paign  against  Hasdrubal  in  B.  c.  207,  and  was  one 
of  the  envoys  sent  to  Delphi  two  years  afterwards 
to  present  to  the  temple  some  offerings  from  the 
booty  obtained  on  the  conquest  of  Hasdrubal. 
(Liv.  xxvii.  6,  43,  xxviii.  45.) 

2.  C.  Catius,  a  Vestinian,  tribune  of  the  sol¬ 
diers  in  the  army  of  Antony,  b.  c.  43.  (Cic.  ad 
Fam.  x.  23.) 

CA'TIUS,  an  Epicurean  philosopher,  was  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Gallia  Transpadana  (Insuber),  and  composed 
a  treatise  in  four  books  on  the  nature  of  things  and 
on  the  chief  good  (de  Rerum  Natura  et  de  summo 
Bono).  Cicero,  in  a  letter  written  b.  c.  45  ( ad  Fam. 
xv.  16),  speaks  of  him  as  having  died  recently,  and 
jests  with  his  correspondent  about  the  “spectra 
Catiana,”  that  is,  the  etdcvAa  or  material  images 
which  were  supposed  by  the  disciples  of  the  garden 
to  present  themselves  to  the  mind,  and  thus  to  call 
up  the  idea  of  absent  objects.  Quintilian  (x.  1. 
§  1 24)  characterises  him  briefly  as  “  in  Epicureis 
levis  quidem  sed  non  injucundus  auctor.”  The  old 
qommentators  on  Horace  all  assert,  that  the  Catius 
addressed  in  the  fourth  satire  of  the  second  book, 
and  who  is  there  introduced  as  delivering  a  grave 
and  sententious  lecture  on  various  topics  connected 
with  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  is  Catius  the  Epi¬ 
curean,  author  of  the  work  whose  title  we  have 
given  above.  It  appears  certain,  however,  from 
the  words  of  Cicero,  that  the  satire  in  question 
could  not  have  been  written  until  several  years 
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after  the  death  of  Catius ;  and  therefore  it  is 
probable  that  Horace  may  intend  under  this 
nickname  to  designate  some  of  the  gourmands  of 
the  court.  [W.  R.] 

CATO,  DIONY'SIUS.  We  possess  a  small 
volume  which  commonly  bears  the  title  “  Dionysii 
Catonis  Disticha  de  Moribus  ad  Filium.”  It 
commences  with  a  preface  addressed  by  the  au¬ 
thor  to  his  son,  pointing  out  how  prone  men  are 
to  go  astray  for  want  of  proper  counsel,  and  invit¬ 
ing  his  earnest  attention  to  the  instructive  lessons 
about  to  be  inculcated.  Next  come  fifty-six  pro¬ 
verb-like  injunctions,  very  briefly  expressed,  such 
as  “  parentem  ama,”  “  diligentiam  adhibe,”  “  jus- 
jurandum  serva,”  and  the  like,  which  are  followed 
by  the  main  body  of  the  work,  consisting  of  a  se¬ 
ries  of  sententious  moral  precepts,  one  hundred  and 
forty-four  in  number,  each  apophthegm  being  enun¬ 
ciated  in  two  dactylic  hexameters.  The  collection 
is  divided  into  four  books ;  to  the  second,  third, 
and  fourth  of  these  are  attached  short  metrical 
prefaces,  and  the  whole  is  wound  up  by  a  couplet 
containing  a  sort  of  apology  for  the  form  in  which 
the  materials  are  presented  to  the  reader. 

It  is  amusing  to  take  a  survey  of  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  number  of  conflicting  opinions  which  have 
been  entertained  by  scholars  of  eminence  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  real  author  of  this  work,  the  period 
when  it  was  composed,  its  intrinsic  merits,  and 
indeed  every  circumstance  in  any  way  connected 
with  it  directly  or  indirectly.  It  has  been  assigned 
with  perfect  confidence  to  Seneca,  to  Ausonius,  to 
Serenus  Samonicus,  to  Boethius,  to  an  Octavius,  to 
a  Probus,  and  to  a  variety  of  unknown  personages. 
The  language  has  been  pronounced  worthy  of  the 
purest  era  of  Latin  composition,  and  declared  to  be 
a  specimen  of  the  worst  epoch  of  barbarism.  The 
adages  themselves  have  been  extolled  by  some  as 
the  dignified  exposition  of  high  philosophy ;  by 
others  they  have  been  contemptuously  characterised 
as,  with  few  exceptions,  a  farrago  of  vapid  trash. 
One  critic,  at  least,  has  discovered  that  the  writer 
was  undoubtedly  a  Christian,  and  has  traced  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  distichs  to  the  Bible  ;  while  others 
find  the  clearest  proofs  of  a  mind  thoroughly  im¬ 
bued  with  Pagan  creeds  and  rites.  In  so  far  as 
the  literary  merits  of  the  production  are  concerned, 
if  we  distrust  our  own  judgment,  we  can  feel  little 
hesitation  in  believing  that  what  such  men  as 
Erasmus,  Joseph  Scaliger,  Laurentius  Valla,  and 
Pithou  concurred  in  admiring  warmly  and  prais¬ 
ing  loudly,  cannot,  although  its  merits  may  have 
been  exaggerated,  be  altogether  worthless ;  and 
any  scholar,  who  examines  the  book  with  an  im¬ 
partial  eye,  will  readily  perceive  that,  making  al¬ 
lowance  for  the  numerous  and  palpable  corruptions, 
the  style  is  not  unworthy  of  the  Silver  Age.  As 
to  the  other  matters  under  discussion,  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  state  what  facts  we  can  actually  prove. 
The  very  circumstance  that  every  one  of  the  sup¬ 
positions  alluded  to  above  has  been  ingeniously 
maintained  and  ingeniously  refuted,  would  in  it¬ 
self  lead  us  to  conclude,  that  the  evidence  which 
admits  of  such  opposite  interpretations  must  be 
both  scanty  and  indistinct. 

The  work  is  first  mentioned  in  an  epistle  ad¬ 
dressed  by  Vindicianus,  Comes  Archiatrorum, .  to 
Valentinian,  in  which  he  states  that  a  certain  sick 
man  used  often  to  repeat  the  words  of  Cato — 

“  Corporis  exigua  (leg.  auxilium)  medico  committc 
fideli  ” — 
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a  line  which  is  found  in  ii.  d.  22  ;  the  next  allu¬ 
sion  is  in  Isidorus,  who  quotes  Cato  as  an  autho¬ 
rity  for  the  rare  word  officiperda  (see  iv.  d.  42)  ; 
and  the  third  in  order  of  time  is  in  Alcuin,  con¬ 
temporary  with  Charlemagne,  who  cites  one  of  the 
Distichs  (ii.  d.  31)  as  the  words  of  the  “philoso¬ 
pher  Cato.”  In  our  own  early  literature  it  is  fre¬ 
quently  quoted  by  Chaucer.  It  is  clear,  therefore, 
that  these  saws  were  familiarly  known  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  fourth  century,  and  recognized  from 
;  that  time  forward  as  the  composition  of  some 
Cato.  So,  in  like  manner,  all  the  MSS.  agree  in 
presenting  that  name ;  while  for  the  addition  of 
’  Dionysius  we  are  indebted  to  a  single  codex  once 
in  the  possession  of  Simeon  Bos,  which  was 
,  inspected  by  Scaliger  and  Vinet,  and  pronounced 
by  them  of  great  antiquity.  We  must  remark, 

1  however,  that  the  combination  Dionysius  Cato  is 
exceedingly  suspicious.  Dionysius  was  a  name 
i  frequently  borne  by  slaves  of  Greek  extraction ; 
i  but  when  combined  with  a  Roman  name,  accord- 
;  ing  to  the  fashion  among  libertini,  it  was  added 
as  a  cognomen  to  the  gentile  appellation  of  the 
:  patron.  Thus,  C.  Julius  Dionysius  appears  in 
an  inscription  as  a  freedman  of  Augustus ;  so  we 
|  find  P.  Aelius  Dionysius,  and  many  others ;  but  it 
!  does  not  occur  prefixed  to  a  Roman  cognomen,  as 
in  the  present  case.  Names  purely  Greek,  such 
as  Dionysius  Socrates,  Dionysius  Philocalus,  and 
the  like,  do  not  of  course  bear  upon  the  question. 

No  one  now  imagines  that  either  of  the  Catos 
:  celebrated  in  history  has  any  connexion  with  this 
metrical  system  of  ethics.  Aulus  Gellius  (xi.  2), 
j  it  is  true,  gives  some  fragments  of  a  Carmen  de 
•  Moribus  in  prose  by  the  elder ;  and  Pliny  (H.  N. 
xxix.  6)  has  preserved  a  passage  from  the  precepts 
delivered  by  the  same  sage  to  his  son ;  but  these 
were  both  works  of  a  totally  different  description, 
and  no  hint  has  been  given  by  the  ancients  that 
anything  such  as  we  are  now  discussing  ever  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  Cato  of  Utica. 

In  truth,  we  know  nothing  about  this  Cato  or 
Dionysius  Cato,  if  he  is  to  be  so  called  ;  and,  as 
we  have  no  means  of  discovering  anything  with 
regard  to  him,  it  may  be  as  well  to  confess  our  ig¬ 
norance  once  for  all. 

Perhaps  we  ought  to  notice  the  opinion  enter¬ 
tained  by  several  persons,  that  Cato  is  not  intended 
to  represent  the  name  of  the  author,  but  is  merely 
to  be  regarded  as  the  significant  title  of  the  work, 
just  as  we  have  the  Brutus ,  and  the  Laelius ,  and 
the  Cato  Major  of  Cicero,  and  the  treatise  men¬ 
tioned  by  Aulus  Gellius,  called  Cato ,  aut  de  Liberis 
1  educandis. 

Lastly,  it  has  been  inferred,  from  the  introduc¬ 
tion  to  book  second,  in  which  mention  is  made  of 
Virgil  and  Lucan,  that  we  have  here  certain  proof 
that  the  distichs  belong  to  some  period  later  than 
the  reign  of  Nero ;  but  even  this  is  by  no  means 
clear,  for  all  the  prologues  have  the  air  of  forgeries; 
and  the  one  in  question,  above  all,  in  addition  to  a 
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false  quantity  in  the  first  syllable  of  Macer,  con¬ 
tains  a  most  gross  blunder,  such  as  no  one  but  an 
illiterate  monk  was  likely  to  commit, — for  the 
Punic  wars  are  spoken  of  as  the  subject  of  Lucan’s 
poem. 

This  Catechism  of  Morals,  as  it  has  been  called, 
seems  to  have  been  held  in  great  estimation  in  the 
middle  ages,  and  to  have  been  extensively  employ¬ 
ed  as  a  school-book.  This  will  account  for  the 
vast  number  of  early  editions,  more  than  thirty 
belonging  to  the  fifteenth  century,  which  have 
proved  a  source  of  the  greatest  interest  to  bibliogra¬ 
phers.  One  of  these,  on  vellum,  of  which  only  a 
single  copy  is  known  to  exist,  is  in  the  Spenser 
collection,  and  is  believed  by  Dibdin  to  be  older 
than  the  Gottenburg  Bible  of  1465.  The  title  in 
the  earlier  impressions  is  frequently  Cato  Morali- 
satus,  Cato  Moralissimus,  Cato  Carmen  de  Moribus , 
and  so  forth. 

The  best  edition  is  that  of  Otto  Amtzenius,  8vo. 
Amsterdam,  1754,  which  contains  an  ample  collec¬ 
tion  of  commentaries  ;  the  Greek  paraphrases  by 
Maximus  Planudes  and  Joseph  Scaliger;  the  dis¬ 
sertations  of  Boxhorn,  written  with  as  much  extra¬ 
vagant  bitterness  as  if  the  author  of  the  Distichs 
had  been  a  personal  enemy ;  the  learned  but  ram¬ 
bling  and  almost  interminable  reply  of  Cannegieter; 
and  two  essays  by  Withof.  These,  together  with 
the  preliminary  notices,  contain  everything  that  is 
worth  knowing. 

One  of  the  oldest  specimens  of  English  typogra¬ 
phy  is  a  translation  of  Cato  by  Caxton  through  the 
medium  of  an  earlier  French  version  :  The  Booke 
callyd  Cathon,  Translated  oute  of  Frenche  into 
Englyssh  by  William  Caxton  in  thabby  of  West - 
mystre  the  yere  of  our  lorde  Mcccclxxxiij  and  the 
fyrst  yere  of  the  regne  of  Kyng  Rychard  the  thyrde 
xxiij  day  of  Decembre.  From  the  preface  to  this 
curious  volume  we  learn,  that  the  same  task  had 
previously  been  accomplished  in  verse.  “  Here 
beginneth  the  prologue  or  proheme  of  the  book 
called  Caton,  which  book  hath  been  translated  out 
of  Latin  into  English,  by  Maister  Benet  Burgh, 
late  Archdeacon  of  Colchester,  and  high  canon  of 
St.  Stephen  at  Westminster;  which  full  craftily 
hath  made  it,  in  ballad  royal  for  the  erudition  of 
my  Lord  Bousher,  son  and  heir  at  that  time  to  my 
lord  the  Earl  of  Essex.”  The  Cato  we  have  been 
discussing  is  frequently  termed  by  the  first  English 
printers  Cato  Magnus ,  in  contradistinction  to  Cato 
Parvus ,  which  was  a  sort  of  supplement  to  the  for¬ 
mer,  composed  originally  by  Daniel  Church  (Eccle- 
siensis),  a  domestic  in  the  court  of  Henry  the  Se¬ 
cond,  about  1180,  and  also  translated  by  Burgh. 
The  two  tracts  were  very  frequently  bound  up  to¬ 
gether.  (See  Ames,  Typographical  Antiquities ,  vol. 
i.  pp.  195 — 202;  Warton’s  History  of  English 
Poetry ,  vol.  ii.  section  27.)  [W.  R.J 

CATO,  PO'RCIUS.  Cato  was  the  name  of  a- 
family  of  the  plebeian  Porcia  gens,  and  was  first 
given  to  M.  Cato,  the  censor.  [See  below,  No.  L] 


Stemma  Catonum. 

1.  M.  Porcius  Cato  Censorius,  Cos.  b.  c.  195,  Cens.  b.  c.  184, 

married  1.  Licinia.  2.  Salonia. 


2.  M.  Porcius  Cato  Licinianus,  Pr.  design.  B.  c.  3.  M.  Porcius  Cato  Salonianus, 

152,  married  Aemilia.  Pr. 


a 
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4.  M.  Porcius  Cato, 
Cos.  B.  c.  118. 


5.  C.  Porcius  Cato, 
Cos.  b.  c.  114. 


6.  M.  Porcius  Cato,  Tr. 
PI.  married  Livia. 


7.  L.  Porcius  Cato, 
Cos.  b.  c.  89. 


8.  M.  Porcius  Cato,  Pr. 


9.  M.  Porcius  Cato  Uticensis,  Pr.  b.  c.  54, 
married  1.  Atilia. 

2.  Marcia. 


10.  Porcia,  married 
L.  Domitius 
Ahenobarbus. 


11.  Porcia,  married 

1.  M.  Bibulus. 

2.  M.  Brutus. 


12.  M.  Porcius 
Cato,  died 
b.  c.  42. 


13.  Porcius  14.  Porcia. 

Cato. 


15.  A  son  or 
daughter. 


16.  C.  Porcius  Cato,  Tr.  PI.  b.  c.  56. 


1.  M.  Porcius  Cato  Censorius,  was  born  at 
Tusculum,  a  municipal  town  of  Latium,  to  which 
his  ancestors  had  belonged  for  some  generations. 
His  father  had  earned  the  reputation  of  a  brave 
soldier,  and  his  great-grandfather  had  received  an 
honorary  compensation  from  the  state  for  five  horses 
killed  under  him  in  battle.  The  haughtiest  patri¬ 
cian  of  Rome  never  exulted  in  the  splendour  of  the 
purest  nobility  with  a  spirit  more  proud  than  Cato’s 
when  he  remembered  the  warlike  achievements  and 
the  municipal  respectability  of  his  family,  to  which 
he  ascribed  extreme  antiquity.  Yet  the  Tusculan 
Porcii  had  never  obtained  the  honours  of  the  Roman 
magistracy.  Their  illustrious  descendant,  at  the 
commencement  of  his  career  in  the  great  city,  was 
regarded  as  a  novus  homo,  and  the  feeling  of  his 
unmeet  position,  working  along  with  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  inherent  superiority,  contributed  to  exas¬ 
perate  and  stimulate  his  ambitious  soul.  Early  in 
life,  he  so  far  eclipsed  the  previous  glimmer  of  his 
race,  that  he  is  constantly  spoken  of,  not  only  as 
the  leader,  but  as  the  founder,  of  the  Porcia  Gens. 

His  ancestors  for  three  generations  had  been 
named  M.  Porcius,  and  it  is  said  by  Plutarch 
( Cato  Maj.  1),  that  at  first  he  was  known  by  the 
additional  cognomen  Priscus,  but  was  afterwards 
called  Cato — a  word  denoting  that  practical  wis¬ 
dom  which  is  the  result  of  natural  sagacity,  com¬ 
bined  with  experience  of  civil  and  political  affairs. 
However,  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  Priscus, 
like  Major,  were  not  merely  an  epithet  used  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  him  from  the  later  Cato  of  Utica,  and  we 
have  no  precise  information  as  to  the  date  when  he 
first  received  the  appellation  of  Cato,  which  may 
have  been  bestowed  in  childhood  rather  as  an  omen 
of  eminence,  than  as  a  tribute  to  past  desert. 
The  qualities  implied  in  the  word  Cato  were  ac¬ 
knowledged  by  the  plainer  and  less  archaic  title  of 
Sapiens,  by  which  he  was  so  well  known  in  his 
old  age,  that  Cicero  ( Amic .  2)  says,  it  became  his 
quasi  cognomen.  From  the  number  and  eloquence 
of  his  speeches,  he  was  styled  orator  (Justin, 
xxxiii.  2  ;  Gell.  xvii.  21),  but  Cato  the  Censor,  or 
Cato  Censorius,  is  now  his  most  common,  as  well 
his  most  characteristic  appellation,  since  he  filled 
the  office  of  censor  with  extraodinary  repute,  and 
was  the  only  Cato  who  ever  filled  it. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  date  of  Cato’s  birth, 
we  have  to  consider  the  testimony  of  ancient  wri¬ 
ters  as  to  his  age  at  the  time  of  his  death,  which  is 
known  to  have  happened  b.  c.  149.  How  far  we 


are  to  go  back  from  this  date  is  a  question  upon 
which  the  authorities  are  not  unanimous.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  consistent  chronology  of  Cicero  ( Senect . 
4),  Cato  was  born  b.  c.  234,  in  the  year  preceding 
the  first  consulship  of  Q.  Fabius  Maximus,  and 
died  at  the  age  of  85,  in  the  consulship  of  L.  Mar- 
cius  and  M.  Manilius.  Pliny  ( H .  N.  xxix.  8) 
agrees  with  Cicero.  Other  authors  exaggerate  the 
age  of  Cato.  According  to  Valerius  Maximus 
(viii.  7.  §  1)  he  survived  his  86th  year;  according 
to  Livy  (xxxix.  40)  and  Plutarch  {Cat.  Maj.  15) 
he  was  90  years  old  when  he  died.  The  exagge¬ 
rated  age,  however,  is  inconsistent  with  a  statement 
recorded  by  Plutarch  ( Cat.  Maj.  1)  on  the  assert¬ 
ed  authority  of  Cato  himself. 

Cato  is  represented  to  have  said,  that  he  served 
his  first  campaign  in  his  17th  year,  when  Hannibal 
was  over-running  Italy.  Plutarch,  who  had  the 
works  of  Cato  before  him,  but  was  careless  in  dates, 
did  not  observe  that  the  reckoning  of  Livy  would 
take  back  Cato’s  1 7  th  year  to  b.  c.  222,  when  there 
was  not  a  Carthaginian  in  Italy,  whereas  the 
reckoning  of  Cicero  would  make  the  truth  of  Cato’s 
statement  reconcileable  with  the  date  of  Hannibal’s 
first  invasion. 

When  Cato  was  a  very  young  man,  the  death  of 
his  father  put  him  in  possession  of  a  small  heredi¬ 
tary  estate  in  the  Sabine  territory,  at  a  distance 
from  his  native  town.  It  was  here  that  he  passed  ) 
the  greater  part  of  his  boyhood,  hardening  his  body 
by  healthful  exercise,  superintending  and  sharing  . 
the  operations  of  the  farm,  learning  the  manner  in 
which  business  was  transacted,  and  studying  the  l 
rules  of  rural  economy.  Near  his  estate  was  an 
humble  cottage  which  had  been  tenanted,  after  three  ■ 
triumphs,  by  its  owner  M.  Curius  Dentatus,  whose  i 
warlike  exploits  and  rigidly  simple  character  were  i 
fresh  in  the  memory  of  the  old,  and  were  often 
talked  of  with  admiration  in  the  neighbourhood.  , 
The  ardour  of  the  youthful  Cato  was  kindled. 
He  resolved  to  imitate  the  character,  and  hoped  to  I 
rival  the  glory,  of  Dentatus.  Opportunity  was  not  I 
wanting :  in  the  school  of  Hannibal  he  took  his  i 
first  military  lessons,  namely  in  the  campaign  of  I 
B.  c.  217.  There  is  some  discrepancy  among  his-  I 
torians  as  to  the  events  of  Cato’s  early  military  life-  i 
In  B.  c.  214  he  served  at  Capua,  and  Brumann  i 
( Gescli .  Roms ,  v.  p.  99)  imagines  that  already,  at 
the  age  of  20,  he  was  a  military  tribune.  Fabius  , 
Maximus  had  now  the  command  in  Campania,  i 
during  the  year  of  his  fourth  consulship.  The  old  I 
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general  admitted  the  young  soldier  to  the  honour  of 
intimate  acquaintance.  While  Fabius  communi¬ 
cated  the  valued  results  of  military  experience,  he 
omitted  not  to  instil  his  own  personal  and  political 
partialities  and  dislikes  into  the  ear  of  his  attached 
follower.  At  the  siege  of  Tarentum,  b.  c.  209, 
Cato  was  again  at  the  side  of  Fabius.  Two  years 
later,  Cato  was  one  of  the  select  band  who  accom¬ 
panied  the  consul  Claudius  Nero  on  his  northern 
march  from  Lucania  to  check  the  progress  of  Ilas- 
drubal.  It  is  recorded  that  the  services  of  Cato 
contributed  not  a  little  to  the  decisive  victory  of 
Sena  on  the  Metaurus,  where  Hasdrubal  was 
slain. 

In  the  intervals  of  war,  Cato  returned  to  his 
Sabine  farm,  using  the  plainest  dress,  and  working 
and  faring  like  his  labourers.  Young  as  he  was, 
the  neighbouring  farmers  liked  his  hardy  mode  of 
living,  relished  his  quaint  and  sententious  sayings, 
and  recognized  his  abilities.  His  own  active  tem¬ 
perament  made  him  willing  and  anxious  to  employ 
his  powers  in  the  service  of  his  neighbours.  He 
was  engaged  to  act,  sometimes  as  an  arbiter  of  dis¬ 
putes,  and  sometimes  as  an  advocate,  in  local  causes, 
which  were  probably  tried  before  recuperatores  in 
the  country.  Thus  was  he  enabled  to  strengthen 
by  practice  his  oratorical  faculties,  to%  gain  self- 
confidence,  to  observe  the  manners  of  men,  to  dive 
into  the  springs  of  human  nature,  to  apply  the  rules 
of  law,  and  practically  to  investigate  the  principles 
of  justice. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Cato’s  Sabine  farm  was  the 
estate  of  L.  Valerius  Flaccus,  a  young  nobleman  of 
considerable  influence,  and  high  patrician  family. 
Flaccus  could  not  help  remarking  the  energy  of 
Cato,  his  military  talent,  his  eloquence,  his  frugal 
and  simple  life,  and  his  old-fashioned  principles. 
Flaccus  himself  was  one  of  that  old-fashioned  party 
wlio  professed  their  adherence  to  the  severer  vir¬ 
tues  of  the  ancient  Roman  character.  There  was 
now  in  progress  a  transition  from  Samnite  rusticity 
to  Grecian  civilization  and  oriental  voluptuousness. 
The  chief  magistracies  of  the  state  had  become  al¬ 
most  the  patrimony  of  a  few  distinguished  families, 
whose  wealth  was  correspondent  with  their  illus¬ 
trious  birth.  Popular  by  lavish  expenditure,  by 
acts  of  graceful  but  corrupting  munificence,  by 
winning  manners,  and  by  the  charm  of  hereditary 
honours,  they  united  with  the  influence  of  office 
the  material  power  conferred  by  a  numerous  reti¬ 
nue  of  clients  and  adherents,  and  the  intellectual 
ascendancy  which  the  monopoly  of  philosophical 
education,  of  taste  in  the  fine  arts,  and  of  acquain¬ 
tance  with  elegant  literature,  could  not  fail  to  be¬ 
stow.  Nevertheless,  the  reaction  was  strong.  The 
less  fortunate  nobles,  jealous  of  this  exclusive  oli¬ 
garchy,  and  keenly  observant  of  the  degeneracy 
and  disorder  which  followed  in  the  train  of  luxury, 
placed  themselves  at  the  head  of  a  party  which 
professed  its  determination  to  resort  to  purer  mo¬ 
dels  and  to  stand  upon  the  ancient  ways.  In  their 
eyes,  rusticity,  austerity,  and  asceticism  were  the 
marks  of  Sabine  hardihood  and  religion,  and  of  the 
old  Roman  unbending  integrity  and  love  of  order. 
Marcellus,  the  family  of  Scipio,  and  the  two  Fla- 
minini,  may  be  taken  as  types  of  the  new  civiliza¬ 
tion  ;  Cato’s  friends,  Fabius  and  Flaccus,  were 
leading  men  in  the  party  of  the  old  plainness. 

Flaccus  was  one  of  those  clear-sighted  politicians 
who  seek  out  and  patronize  remarkable  ability  in 
young  and  rising  men.  He  had  observed  Cato’s 


martial  spirit  and  eloquent  tongue.  He  knew  how 
much  courage  and  eloquence  were  prized  at  Rome. 
He  knew  that  the  distinctions  of  the  battle-field 
opened  the  way  to  the  successes  of  the  gown ;  and 
that,  for  a  municipal  stranger  like  Cato,  forensic 
success  was  almost  the  only  possible  avenue  to 
magisterial  honours.  Accordingly,  he  recommended 
Cato  to  transplant  his  ambition  to  the  fitter  soil 
and  ampler  field  of  Rome.  The  advice  was  eagerly 
followed.  Invited  to  the  town-house  of  Flaccus, 
and  countenanced  by  his  support,  Cato  began  to 
distinguish  himself  in  the  forum,  and  became  a 
candidate  for  office. 

We  have  dwelt  upon  the  accidents  of  his  early 
history,  since  they  affected  the  whole  tenor  of 
Cato’s  life.  We  have  seen  a  youth,  indomitably 
active  and  strong-minded  —  the  fellow- workman 
and  oracle  of  rustics — not  suffered  to  droop  from 
want  of  practice  or  encouragement,  but  befriended 
by  opportunity  and  always  equal  to  the  exigencies 
of  his  position,  disciplined  in  the  best  school  of 
arms,  the  favourite  of  his  general,  listened  to  with 
applause  in  the  courts  of  Rome,  and  introduced  at 
once  into  a  high  political  circle.  What  wonder  if, 
in  such  scenes,  the  mind  of  Cato  received  a  better 
training  for  wide  command  and  worldly  success 
than  could  have  been  supplied  by  a  more  regular 
education  ?  What  wonder  if  his  strength  and 
originality  were  tinged  with  dogmatism,  coarse¬ 
ness,  harshness,  vanity,  self-sufficiency,  and  pre¬ 
judice, — if  he  had  little  sympathy  with  the  pursuits 
of  calm  and  contemplative  scholars, — if  he  disdain¬ 
ed  or  hated  or  disparaged  the  accomplishments 
which  he  had  no  leisure  to  master, — if  he  railed 
and  rebelled  against  the  conventional  elegancies  of 
a  more  polished  society  to  which  he  and  his  party 
were  opposed, — if  he  confounded  delicacy  of  sen¬ 
timent  with  unmanly  weakness,  and  refinement  of 
manners  with  luxurious  vice  ? 

In  b.  c.  205,  Cato  was  designated  quaestor,  and 
in  the  following  year  entered  upon  the  duties  of 
his  office,  and  followed  P.  Scipio  Africanus  to 
Sicily.  When  Scipio,  acting  on  the  permission 
which,  after  much  opposition,  he  had  obtained  from 
the  senate,  transported  the  army  from  the  island 
into  Africa,  Cato  and  C.  Laelius  were  appointed  to 
convoy  the  baggage-ships.  There  was  not  that 
cordiality  of  co-operation  between  Cato  and  Scipio 
which  ought  to  subsist  between  a  quaestor  and  his 
proconsul.  Fabius  had  opposed  the  permission 
given  to  Scipio  to  carry  the  attack  into  the  enemy’s 
home,  and  Cato,  whose  appointment  was  intended 
to  operate  as  a  check  upon  Scipio,  adopted  the 
views  of  his  friend.  It  is  reported  by  Plutarch, 
that  the  lax  discipline  of  the  troops  under  Scipio’s 
command,  and  the  extravagant  expense  incurred  by 
the  general,  provoked  the  remonstrance  of  Cato ; 
that  Scipio  thereupon  retorted  haughtily,  saying 
he  would  give  an  account  of  victories,  not  of  pelf ; 
that  Cato,  returning  to  Rome,  denounced  the  pro¬ 
digality  of  his  general  to  the  senate ;  and  that,  at 
the  joint  instigation  of  Cato  and  Fabius,  a  com¬ 
mission  of  tribunes  was  despatched  to  Sicily  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  conduct  of  Scipio,  who  was  acquitted 
upon  the  view  of  his  extensive  and  judicious  pre¬ 
parations  for  the  transport  of  the  troops.  (Plut. 
Cat.  Maj.  3.)  This  account  is  scarcely  consistent 
with  the  narrative  of  Livy,  and  would  seem  to 
attribute  to  Cato  the  irregularity  of  quitting  his 
post  before  his  time.  If  Livy  be  correct,  the  com¬ 
mission  was  sent  upon  the  complaint  of  the  in- 
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habitants  of  Locri,  who  had  been  cruelly  oppressed 
by  Pleminius,  the  legate  of  Scipio.  Livy  says  not 
a  word  of  Cato’s  interference  in  this  transaction, 
but  mentions  the  acrimony  with  which  Fabius  ac¬ 
cused  Scipio  of  corrupting  military  discipline,  and 
of  having  unlawfully  left  his  province  to  take  the 
town  of  Locri.  (Liv.  xxix.  19,  &c.) 

The  author  of  the  abridged  life  of  Cato  which 
commonly  passes  as  the  work  of  Cornelius  Nepos, 
states  that  Cato,  upon  his  return  from  Africa, 
touched  at  Sardinia,  and  brought  the  poet  Ennius 
in  his  own  ship  from  the  island  to  Italy ;  but  Sar¬ 
dinia  was  rather  out  of  the  line  of  the  vojmge  to 
Rome,  and  it  is  more  likely  that  the  first  ac¬ 
quaintance  of  Ennius  and  Cato  occurred  at  a  sub¬ 
sequent  date,  when  the  latter  was  praetor  in 
Sardinia.  (Aur.  Viet,  de  Vir.  III.  47.) 

In  b.  c.  199,  Cato  was  aedile,  and  with  his  col¬ 
league  Helvius,  restored  the  plebeian  games,  and 
gave  upon  that  occasion  a  banquet  in  honour  of 
Jupiter.  In  the  following  year  he  was  made  prae¬ 
tor,  and  obtained  Sardinia  as  his  province,  with  the 
command  of  3,000  infantry  and  200  cavalry.  Here 
he  took  the  earliest  opportunity  of  illustrating  his 
principles  by  his  practice.  He  diminished  official 
expenses,  walked  his  circuits  with  a  single  atten¬ 
dant,  and,  by  the  studied  absence  of  pomp,  placed 
his  own  frugality  in  striking  contrast  with  the  op¬ 
pressive  magnificence  of  ordinary  provincial  magis¬ 
trates.  The  rites  of  religion  were  solemnized  with 
decent  thrift ;  justice  was  administered  with  strict 
impartiality ;  usury  was  restrained  with  unsparing 
severity,  and  the  usurers  were  banished.  Sar¬ 
dinia  had  been  for  some  time  completely  subdued, 
but  if  we  are  to  believe  the  improbable  and  unsup¬ 
ported  testimony  of  Aurelius  Victor  ( de  Vir.  III.  47), 
an  insurrection  in  the  island  was  quelled  by  Cato, 
during  his  praetorship. 

Cato  had  now  established  a  reputation  for  pure 
morality,  and  strict  old-fashioned  virtue.  He  was 
looked  upon  as  the  living  type  and  representative 
of  the  ideal  ancient  Roman.  His  very  faults  bore 
the  impress  of  national  character,  and  humoured 
national  prejudice.  To  the  advancement  of  such  a 
man  opposition  was  vain.  In  b.  c.  195,  in  the 
39th  year  of  his  age,  he  was  elected  consul  with  his 
old  friend  and  patron  L.  Valerius  Flaccus. 

During  this  consulship  a  strange  scene  took  place, 
peculiarly  illustrative  of  Roman  manners.  In  b.  c. 
215,  at  the  height  of  the  Punic  war,  a  law  had  been 
passed  on  the  rogation  of  the  tribune  Oppius,  that 
no  woman  should  possess  more  than  half  an  ounce 
of  gold,  nor  wear  a  garment  of  divers  colours,  nor 
drive  a  carriage  with  horses  at  less  distance  than  a 
mile  from  the  city,  except  for  the  purpose  of  at¬ 
tending  the  public  celebration  of  religious  rites.  Now 
that  Hannibal  was  conquered  ;  that  Rome  abound¬ 
ed  with  Carthaginian  wealth  ;  and  that  there  was 
no  longer  any  necessity  for  women  to  contribute 
towards  the  exigencies  of  an  impoverished  treasury 
the  savings  spared  from  their  ornaments  and  plea¬ 
sures,  the  tribunes  T.  Fundanius  and  L.  Valerius, 
thought  it  time  to  propose  the  abolition  of  the 
Oppian  law  ;  but  they  were  opposed  by  their  col¬ 
leagues,  M.  Brutus  and  T.  Brutus.  The  most  im¬ 
portant  affairs  of  state  excited  far  less  interest  and 
zeal  than  this  singular  contest.  The  matrons  poured 
forth  into  the  streets,  blockaded  every  avenue  to  the 
forum,  and  intercepted  their  husbands  as  they  ap¬ 
proached,  beseeching  them  to  restore  the  ancient 
ornaments  of  the  Roman  matrons.  Nay,  they  had 
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the  boldness  to  accost  and  implore  the  praetors  and 
consuls  and  other  magistrates.  Even  Flaccus  wa¬ 
vered,  but  his  colleague  Cato  was  inexorable,  and 
made  an  ungallant  and  characteristic  speech,  the 
substance  of  which,  remodelled  and  modernized,  is 
given  by  Livy.  Finally,  the  women  carried  the  day. 
Worn  out  by  their  importunity,  the  recusant  tri¬ 
bunes  withdrew  their  opposition.  The  hated  law 
was  abolished  by  the  suffrage  of  all  the  tribes,  and 
the  women  evinced  their  exultation  and  triumph  by 
going  in  procession  through  the  streets  and  the 
forum,  bedizened  with  their  now  legitimate  finery. 

Scarcely  had  this  important  affair  been  brought 
to  a  conclusion  when  Cato,  who  had  maintained 
during  its  progress  a  rough  and  sturdy  consistency 
without,  perhaps,  any  very  serious  damage  to  his 
popularity,  set  sail  for  his  appointed  province,  Ci- 
terior  Spain. 

In  his  Spanish  campaign,  Cato  exhibited  military 
genius  of  a  very  high  order.  He  lived  abstemiously, 
sharing  the  food  and  the  labours  of  the  common 
soldier.  With  indefatigable  industry  and  vigilance, 
he  not  only  gave  the  requisite  orders,  but,  where- 
ever  it  was  possible,  personally  superintended  their 
execution.  His  movements  were  bold  and  rapid, 
and  he  never  was  remiss  in  reaping  the  fruits  and 
pushing  the  advantages  of  victory.  The  sequence 
of  his  operations  and  their  harmonious  combination 
with  the  schemes  of  other  generals  in  other  parts 
of  Spain  appear  to  have  been  excellently  contrived. 
His  stratagems  and  manoeuvres  were  original, 
brilliant,  and  successful.  The  plans  of  his  battles 
were  arranged  with  consummate  skill.  He  managed 
to  set  tribe  against  tribe,  availed  himself  of  native 
treachery,  and  took  native  mercenaries  into  his  pay. 

The  details  of  the  campaign,  as  related  by  Livy 
(lib.  xxxiv.),  and  illustrated  by  the  incidental  anec¬ 
dotes  of  Plutarch,  are  full  of  horror.  We  read  of 
multitudes  who,  after  they  had  been  stript  of  their 
arms,  put  themselves  to  death  for  very  shame  ;  of 
wholesale  slaughter  of  surrendered  victims,  and  the 
frequent  execution  of  merciless  razzias.  The  poli¬ 
tical  elements  of  Roman  patriotism  inculcated  the 
maxim,  that  the  good  of  the  state  ought  to  be  the 
first  object,  and  that  to  it  the  citizen  was  bound  to 
sacrifice  upon  demand  natural  feelings  and  indivi¬ 
dual  morality.  Such  were  the  principles  of  Cato. 
He  was  not  the  man  to  feel  any  compunctious 
visitings  of  conscience  in  the  thorough  performance 
of  a  rigorous  public  task.  His  proceedings  in  Spain 
were  not  at  variance  with  the  received  idea  of  the 
fine  old  Roman  soldier,  or  with  his  own  stem  and 
imperious  temper.  He  boasted  of  having  destroyed 
more  towns  in  Spain  than  he  had  spent  days  in  that 
country. 

When  he  had  reduced  the  whole  tract  of  land 
between  the  Iberus  and  the  Pyrenees  to  a  hollow, 
sulky,  and  temporary  submission,  he  turned  his  at¬ 
tention  to  administrative  reforms,  and  increased  the 
revenues  of  the  province  by  improvements  in  the 
working  of  the  iron  and  silver  mines.  On  account 
of  his  achievements  in  Spain,  the  senate  decreed  a 
thanksgiving  of  three  days.  In  the  course  of  the 
year,  b.  c.  1 94,  he  returned  to  Rome,  and  was  re¬ 
warded  with  a  triumph,  at  which  he  exhibited  an 
extraordinary  quantity  of  captured  brass,  silver, 
and  gold,  both  coin  and  bullion.  In  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  prize-money  to  his  soldiery,  he  was  more 
liberal  than  might  have  been  expected  from  so 
strenuous  a  professor  of  parsimonious  economy. 
(Liv.  xxxiv.  46.) 
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The  return  of  Cato  appears  to  have  been  accele¬ 
rated  by  the  enmity  of  P.  Scipio  Africanus,  who 
was  consul,  b.  c.  194,  and  is  said  to  have  coveted 
the  command  of  the  province  in  which  Cato  was 
reaping  renown.  There  is  some  variance  between 
Nepos  (or  the  pseudo-Nepos),  and  Plutarch  (Cat. 
Maj.  11),  in  their  accounts  of  this  transaction. 
The  former  asserts  that  Scipio  was  unsuccessful  in 
his  attempt  to  obtain  the  province,  and,  offended  by 
the  repulse,  remained  after  the  end  of  his  consul¬ 
ship,  in  a  private  capacity  at  Rome.  The  latter 
relates  that  Scipio,  who  was  disgusted  by  Cato's 
severity,  was  actually  appointed  to  succeed  him, 
but,  not  being  able  to  procure  from  the  senate  a  vote 
of  censure  upon  the  administration  of  his  rival, 
passed  the  time  of  his  command  in  utter  inactivity. 
From  the  statement  in  Livy  (xxxiv.  43),  that 
B.  c.  194,  Sex.  Digitius  was  appointed  to  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Citerior  Spain,  it  is  probable  that  Plutarch 
was  mistaken  in  assigning  that  province  to  Scipio 
Africaners.  The  notion  that  Africanus  was  ap¬ 
pointed  successor  to  Cato  in  Spain  may  have  arisen 
from  a  double  confusion  of  name  and  place,  for  P. 
Scipio  Nasica  was  appointed,  B.  c.  194,  to  the  Ul¬ 
terior  province. 

However  this  may  be,  Cato  successfully  vindi¬ 
cated  himself  by  his  eloquence,  and  by  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  detailed  pecuniary  accounts,  against  the 
attacks  made  upon  his  conduct  while  consul  ;  and 
!  the  existing  fragments  of  the  speeches,  (or  the  same 
:  speech  under  different  names,)  made  after  his  re- 
i  turn,  attest  the  vigour  and  boldness  of  his  defence. 

Plutarch  (Cat.  Maj.  12),  states  that,  after  his 
i  consulship,  Cato  accompanied  Tib.  Sempronius 
Longus  as  legatus  to  Thrace,  but  here  there  seems 
to  be  some  error,  for  though  Scipio  Africanus  was 
of  opinion  that  one  of  the  consuls  ought  to  have 
Macedonia,  we  soon  find  Sempronius  in  Cisalpine 
Gaul  (Liv.  xxxiv.  43,  46),  and  in  b.  c.  193,  we 
find  Cato  at  Rome  dedicating  to  Victoria  Virgo  a 
small  temple  which  he  had  vowed  two  years  before. 
(Liv.  xxxv.  9.) 

The  military  career  of  Cato  was  not  yet  ended. 
In  b.  c.  191,  he  was  appointed  military  tribune 
(or  legatus  ?  Liv.  xxxvi.  17,  21),  under  the  con¬ 
sul  M\  Acilius  Glabrio,  who  was  despatched  to 
Greece  to  oppose  the  invasion  of  Antiochus  the 
Great,  king  of  Syria.  In  the  decisive  battle  of 
Thermopylae,  which  led  to  the  downfall  of  Antio¬ 
chus,  Cato  behaved  with  his  wonted  valour,  and  en¬ 
joyed  the  good  fortune  which  usually  waits  upon 
genius.  By  a  daring  and  difficult  advance,  he  sur¬ 
prised  and  dislodged  a  body  of  the  enemy’s  Aeto- 
lian  auxiliaries,  who  were  posted  upon  the  Calli- 
dromus,  the  highest  summit  of  the  range  of  Oeta. 
He  then  commenced  a  sudden  descent  from  the 
!  hills  above  the  royal  camp,  and  the  panic  occasioned 
)  by  this  unexpected  movement  at  once  turned  the 
day  in  favour  of  the  Romans.  After  the  action, 
i  the  general  embraced  Cato  with  the  utmost  warmth, 
and  ascribed  to  him  the  whole  credit  of  the  victory. 
This  fact  rests  on  the  authority  of  Cato  himself, 
who,  like  Cicero,  often  indulged  in  the  habit,  offen- 
i  sive  to  modern  taste,  of  sounding  his  own  praises. 

After  an  interval  spent  in  the  pursuit  of  Antiochus 
!  and  the  pacification  of  Greece,  Cato  was  despatched 

■  to  Rome  by  the  consul  Glabrio  to  announce  the 
successful  result  of  the  campaign,  and  he  performed 

1  his  journey  with  such  celerity  that  he  had  com- 

■  menced  his  report  in  the  senate  before  the  arrival  of 
)  L.  Scipio,  (the  subsequent  conqueror  of  Antiochus,) 
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who  had  been  sent  off  from  Greece  a  few  days  be¬ 
fore  him.  (Liv.  xxxvi.  21.) 

It  was  during  the  campaign  in  Greece  under 
Glabrio,  and,  as  it  would  appear  from  the  account 
of  Plutarch,  (rejected  by  Drumann,)  before  the 
battle  of  Thermopylae,  that  Cato  was  commissioned 
to  keep  Corinth,  Patrae,  and  Aegium,  from  siding 
with  Antiochus.  It  was  then  too  that  he  visited 
Athens,  and,  to  prevent  the  Athenians  from  listen¬ 
ing  to  the  overtures  of  the  Syrian  king,  addressed 
them  in  a  Latin  speech,  which  was  explained  to 
them  by  an  interpreter.  Already  perhaps  he  had  a 
smattering  of  Greek,  for,  it  is  said  by  Plutarch, 
that,  while  at  Tarentum  in  his  youth,  he  became 
intimately  acquainted  with  Nearchus,  a  Greek  phi¬ 
losopher,  and  it  is  said  by  Aurelius  Victor  that 
while  praetor  in  Sardinia,  he  received  instruction 
in  Greek  from  Ennius.  It  was  not  so  much,  per¬ 
haps,  on  account  of  his  still  professed  contempt  for 
everything  Greek,  as  because  his  speech  was  an 
affair  of  state,  that  he  used  the  Latin  language,  in 
compliance  with  the  Roman  custom,  which  was  ob¬ 
served  as  a  diplomatic  mark  of  Roman  majesty. 
(Val.  Max.  ii.  2.  §  2.) 

After  his  arrival  at  Rome,  there  is  no  certain 
proof  that  Cato  was  ever  again  engaged  in  war. 
Scipio,  who  had  been  legatus  under  Glabrio,  was 
consul  B.  c.  190,  and  the  province  of  Greece  was 
awarded  to  him  by  the  senate.  An  expression 
occurs  in  Cicero  (pro  Muren.  14),  which  might 
lead  to  the  opinion  that  Cato  returned  to  Greece, 
and  fought  under  L.  Scipio,  but,  as  to  such  an  event, 
history  is  silent.  “Nunquam  cum  Scipione  esset 
profectus  [M.  Cato],  si  cum  mulierculis  bellandum 
esse  arbitraretur.”  That  Cicero  was  in  error  seems 
more  likely  than  that  he  referred  to  the  time  when 
Cato  and  L.  Scipio  served  together  under  Glabrio, 
or  that  the  words  “  cum  Scipione,”  as  some  critics 
have  thought,  are  an  interpolation. 

In  b.  c.  189,  M.  Fulvius  Nobilior,  the  consul, 
obtained  Aetolia  as  his  province,  and  Cato  was 
sent  thither  after  him,  as  we  learn  from  an  extract 
(preserved  by  Festus,  s.  v.  Oratores),  from  his 
speech  “  de  suis  Virtutibus  contra  Thermum.”  It 
seems  that  his  legation  was  rather  civil  than  mili¬ 
tary,  and  that  he  was  sent  to  confer  with  Fulvius 
on  the  petition  of  the  Aetolians,  who  were  placed 
in  an  unfortunate  situation,  not  sufficiently  pro¬ 
tected  by  Rome  if  they  maintained  their  fidelity, 
and  yet  punished  if  they  were  induced  to  assist  her 
enemies. 

We  have  seen  Cato  in  the  character  of  an  emi¬ 
nent  and  able  soldier :  we  have  now  to  observe  him 
in  the  character  of  an  active  and  leading  citizen. 
If  Cato  were  in  B.  c.  190  with  L.  Scipio  Asiaticus 
(as  Cicero  seems  to  have  imagined),  and  in  b.  c. 
189  in  Aetolia  with  Fulvius,  he  must  still  have 
passed  a  portion  of  those  years  in  Rome.  We  find 
him  in  b.  c.  190  most  strenuous  in  resisting  the 
claims  of  Q.  Minucius  Thermus  to  a  triumph. 
Thermus  had  been  displaced  by  Cato  in  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Citerior  Spain,  and  was  afterwards  en¬ 
gaged  in  repressing  the  incursions  of  the  Ligurians, 
whom  he  reduced  to  submission,  and  now  demanded 
a  triumph  as  his  reward.  Cato  accused  him  of 
fabricating  battles  and  exaggerating  the  numbers  of 
the  enemy  slain  in  real  engagements,  and  declaimed 
against  his  cruel  and  ignominious  execution  of  ten 
magistrates  (decemviri)  of  the  Boian  Gauls,  with¬ 
out  even  the  forms  of  justice,  on  the  pretext  that 
they  were  dilatory  in  furnishing  the  required  sup- 
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plies.  (Gell.  xiii.  24,  x.  3.)  Cato’s  opposition  was 
successful  ;  but  tbe  passage  of  Festus  already  re¬ 
ferred  to  shews  that,  after  his  return  from  Aetolia 
in  189,  he  had  to  defend  his  own  conduct  against 
Thermus,  who  was  tribune  b.  c.  189,  and  died  in 
battle,  b.  c.  188. 

In  b.  c.  189,  Cato  and  his  old  friend  L.  Valerius 
Flaccus  were  among  the  candidates  for  the  censor¬ 
ship,  and,  among  their  competitors,  was  their 
former  general  M’.  Acilius  Glabrio.  Glabrio,  who 
did  not  possess  the  advantage  of  nobility,  deter¬ 
mined  to  try  what  the  influence  of  money  could 
effect.  In  order  to  counteract  his  endeavours,  he 
was  met  by  an  accusation  of  having  applied  the 
treasures  of  Antiochus  to  his  own  use,  and  was  ul¬ 
timately  obliged  to  retire  from  the  contest.  Cato 
was  active  in  promoting  the  opposition  to  his  old 
general,  and  declared  that  he  had  seen  vessels  of 
gold  and  silver  among  the  royal  booty  in  the  camp, 
but  had  not  seen  them  displayed  in  the  parade  of 
Glabrio’s  triumph.  Neither  Cato  nor  Flaccus  was 
elected.  The  choice  fell  upon  two  of  the  opposite 
party,  T.  Flamininus  and  M.  Marcellus. 

Cato  was  not  to  be  daunted  by  a  failure.  In 
B.  c.  187,  M.  Fulvius  Nobilior  returned  from 
Aetolia,  and  sought  the  honour  of  a  triumph. 
Again,  Cato  was  found  at  his  post  of  opposition. 
Fulvius  was  indulgent  to  his  soldiers.  He  was  a 
man  of  literary  taste,  and  patronized  Ennius,  who 
was  his  companion  in  hours  not  devoted  to  military 
duty.  All  this  was  repugnant  to  the  old  Roman 
principles  of  Cato,  who,  among  other  charges, 
found  fault  with  Fulvius  for  keeping  poets  in  his 
camp  (Cic.  Tusc.  i.  2),  and  impairing  military  dis¬ 
cipline,  by  giving  crowns  to  his  soldiers  for  such 
mighty  services  as  digging  a  well  with  spirit,  or 
valorously  throwing  up  a  mound.  (Gell.  v.  6.) 
Again,  Cato  was  unsuccessful,  and  Fulvius  ob¬ 
tained  the  triumph  he  sought  for. 

When  P.  Scipio  Africanus  was  charged  with 
having  received  sums  of  money  from  Antiochus, 
which  had  not  been  duly  accounted  for  to  the 
state,  and  with  having  allowed  the  unfortunate 
monarch  to  come  off  too  leniently,  Cato  is  said 
to  have  been  the  instigator  of  the  accusation. 
(Liv.  xxxviii.  54.)  Every  one  has  read  how  the 
proud  conqueror  of  Africa  tore  with  his  own 
hands  the  books  of  account  which  his  brother 
Lucius  was  producing  to  the  senate  ;  and  how,  on 
the  day  of  his  own  trial,  he  bade  the  people  fol¬ 
low  him  from  the  rostra  to  the  Capitol  to  return 
thanks  to  the  immortal  gods  on  the  anniversary  of 
the  battle  of  Zama.  Unused  to  submit  to  ques¬ 
tion,  and  conscious  of  his  great  benefits  to  the 
state,  he  deemed  himself  almost  above  the  law. 
Though  Cato  devolved  upon  others  the  obloquy  of 
accusing  Africanus,  he  hesitated  not  openly  to 
speak  in  favour  of  a  proposition  which  was  calcu¬ 
lated  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  successful  prose¬ 
cution  of  a  similar  charge  against  L.  Scipio  Asia- 
ticus.  By  his  influence  a  plebiscitum  was  carried, 
referring  it  to  the  senate  to  appoint  a  commissioner 
to  inquire  into  the  charge  concerning  the  money 
of  Antiochus.  The  result  was,  that  Lucius  and 
others  were  condemned.  As  to  the  dates  and  de¬ 
tails  of  these  transactions,  there  is  the  utmost 
variance  in  the  early  authorities.  [Scipio.] 

Cato  was  now  again  a  candidate  for  the  censor¬ 
ship,  with  his  old  friend  L.  Valerius  Flaccus  and 
six  others,  among  whom  were  the  patricians  P. 
and  L.  Scipio,  and  the  plebeian  L.  Fulvius  Nobi- 
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lior.  He  was  loud  in  his  promises  or  threats  of 
refonn,  and  declared  that,  if  invested  with  power, 
he  would  not  belie  the  professions  of  his  past  life. 
The  dread  of  his  success  alarmed  all  his  personal 
enemies,  all  who  were  notorious  for  their  luxury, 
and  all  who  derived  profit  from  the  mismanage¬ 
ment  of  the  public  finances.  Notwithstanding 
the  combined  opposition  of  the  six  other  candi¬ 
dates,  he  obtained  the  censorship,  b.  c.  1 84,  bring¬ 
ing  in  by  his  own  influence  L.  Valerius  Flaccus 
as  his  colleague. 

This  was  a  great  epoch  in  Cato’s  life.  He  ap¬ 
plied  himself  strenuously  to  the  duties  of  his  office, 
regardless  of  the  enemies  he  was  making.  He 
repaired  the  watercourses,  paved  the  reservoirs, 
cleansed  the  drains,  destroyed  the  communications 
by  which  private  individuals  illegally  drew  off  the 
public  water  to  supply  their  dwellings  and  irrigate 
their  gardens,  raised  the  rents  paid  by  the  publi- 
cani  for  the  farm  of  the  taxes,  and  diminished  the 
contract  prices  paid  by  the  state  to  the  undertakers 
of  public  works.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  he 
did  not  go  too  far  in  his  reforms,  from  considering 
rather  the  cheapness  of  an  offer  than  the  security 
which  was  afforded  by  the  character  and  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  applicant ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  great  abuses  existed,  with  which  nothing  but 
the  undaunted  courage  and  extraordinary  adminis¬ 
trative  faculties  of  Cato  could  have  successfully 
grappled.  He  was  disturbing  a  nest  of  hornets, 
and  all  his  future  life  was  troubled  by  their  buzz 
and  their  attempts  to  sting.  After  his  censorship, 
he  was  prosecuted  by  some  of  the  tribunes,  at  the 
instigation  of  T.  Flamininus,  for  misconduct  in 
this  department  of  his  office,  and  condemned  to 
pay  a  fine  of  two  talents  (Plut.  Cat.  Maj.  10),  or  in 
Roman  money  12,000  asses.  Though  he  was  ac¬ 
cused  no  fewer  than  forty-four  times  during  the 
course  of  his  life,  this  is  the  only  recorded  in¬ 
stance  in  which  his  enemies  prevailed  against  him. 

The  provisions  against  luxury,  contained  in  his 
censorial  edict,  were  severe  and  stringent.  He 
directed  unauthorized  statues  erected  to  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  unworthy  men  to  be  removed  from  the 
public  places,  and  declaimed  against  the  uncere¬ 
monious  indecency  and  want  of  religious  feeling 
with  which  the  images  of  gods  taken  from  the 
temples  of  conquered  countries  were  used,  like 
ordinary  household  furniture,  to  ornament  the 
mansions  of  the  nobles.  In  the  lustral  census, 
young  slaves,  purchased  at  10,000  asses  and  up¬ 
wards,  were  valued  at  ten  times  their  cost,  and 
then  taxed,  upon  this  fictitious  value  at  the  rate  of 
three,  instead  of  one,  per  1000 — a  circuitous  mode 
of  imposing  a  rate  of  three  per  cent.  The  same 
course  was  pursued  in  rating  the  dress,  furniture, 
and  equipage  of  the  women,  when  their  real  value 
amounted  to  15,000  asses.  (Liv.  xxxix.  44.) 
Whether  or  not  the  rating  were  anciently  or 
usually  confined  to  res  niancipi,  such  was  clearly 
not  the  case  upon  the  present  occasion.  In  the 
exercise  of  the  tremendous  power  of  the  nota  cen- 
soria,  he  was  equally  uncompromising.  He  most 
justly  degraded  from  the  senate  L.  Quintius  Fla¬ 
mininus  (the  brother  of  Titus,  his  former  success¬ 
ful  opponent  in  the  canvas  for  the  censorship),  for 
having  committed  (whatever  version  of  the  story 
we  accept)  an  act  of  the  most  abominable  cruelty, 
accompanied  by  circumstances  of  the  most  disgust¬ 
ing  profligacy  ( Liv.  xxxix.  42, 43 ;  Plut.  Cat  Maj.  1 7 ; 
Cic.  Scnect.  12)  ;  yet  such  was  already  the  low  ! 
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state  of  morals  at  Rome,  that  a  mob  could  be  pro¬ 
cured  to  invite  the  degraded  wretch  to  resume  his 
former  place  at  the  theatre  in  the  seats  allotted  to 
the  consulars.  He  degraded  Manilius,  a  man  of 
praetorian  rank,  for  having  kissed  his  wife  in  his 
daughter’s  presence  in  open  day.  Whether  Cato’s 
strange  statement  as  to  his  own  practice  (Plut. 
Cato ,  1 7 )  is  to  be  taken  as  a  hyperbolical  recom¬ 
mendation  of  decent  reserve,  or  to  be  explained  as 
Balzac  (cited  by  Bayle,  s.  v.  Porcius )  explains  it, 
we  cannot  stop  to  inquire.  He  degraded  L.  Na- 
sica  (or,  as  some  conjecturally  read,  L.  Porcius 
Laeca)  for  an  unseasonable  and  irreverent  joke  in 
answer  to  a  solemn  question.  (Cic.  de  Orat.  ii. 
64.)  In  order  to  detect  that  celibacy  which  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  censors  to  put  an  end  to  or  to 
punish,  men  of  marriageable  age  were  asked, 
“  Ex  tui  animi  sententia,  tu  uxorem  habes  ?” 
“  Non  hercule,”  was  the  answer  of  L.  Nasica, 
“  ex  mei  animi  sententia.”  At  the  muster  of  the 
knights,  he  deprived  L.  Scipio  Asiaticus  of  his 
horse  for  having  accepted  the  bribes  of  Antiochus. 
L.  Scipio  was  a  senator,  but  senators,  not  beyond 
the  age  of  service,  still  retained  the  public  horse 
of  the  knight,  and  took  their  place  at  the  muster. 
{Diet.  Ant.  s.  v.  Equites.)  He  deprived  L.  Vetu- 
rius  of  his  horse  for  having  omitted  a  stated  sacri¬ 
fice,  and  for  having  grown  too  corpulent  to  be  of 
use  in  battle.  (Fest.  s.  v.  Stata.')  Several  others 
he  degraded  and  deprived  of  their  horses,  and,  not 
i  content  with  this,  he  publicly  exposed,  with  bitter 
vehemence,  the  vices  of  his  victims. 

It  does  not  appear  that,  in  the  exercise  of  the 
theoretically  exorbitant  and  anomalous  power  of 
:  the  censorship,  Cato  acted  unfairly,  although  per¬ 
sonal  motives  and  private  enmities  or  party  dis¬ 
likes  may  sometimes  have  conspired  with  his 
views  of  political  and  moral  duty. 

The  remarkable  censorship  of  Cato  was  rewarded 
by  a  public  statue,  with  a  commemorative  and 
laudatory  inscription. 

Henceforward  the  public  life  of  Cato  was  spent 
chiefly  in  forensic  contests,  senatorial  debates,  and 
speeches  to  the  people.  The  fragments  of  his 
orations  shew  his  unceasing  activity,  and  the  gene¬ 
ral  consistency  of  his  career.  He  pursued  his  po¬ 
litical  opponents  with  relentless  animosity,  for  with 
him,  true  Italian  as  he  was,  revenge  was  a  virtue. 
In  his  own  words,  the  most  honourable  obsequies 
which  a  son  could  pay  to  the  memory  of  his  father 
were  the  condemnation  and  tears  of  that  father’s 
foes.  With  greenish-gray  eyes  and  sandy  hair,  an 
iron  frame,  and  a  stentorian  voice,  he  gave  utterance 
to  such  bitter  invectives  as  to  provoke  the  pungent 
Creek  epigram  recorded  by  Plutarch.  {Cato,  1) 

TIvppov,  iravSaKeTTiu,  'yXavKop./iaTov,  ovde  Qavovra 
UopKiov  eis  aiSqu  Uepcrecpovr)  Several. 

His  resistance  to  luxury  continued.  In  B.  c. 
181,  he  urged  the  adoption  of  the  Lex  Orchia  for 
restricting  the  number  of  guests  at  banquets.  In 
B.  c.  169  (according  to  Cicero,  Senect.  5,  or  several 
years  earlier,  according  to  the  epitomizer  of  Livy 
Epit.  xli.)  he  supported  the  proposal  of  the  Lex 
Voconia,  the  provisions  of  which  were  calculated  to 
prevent  the  accumulation  of  wealth  in  the  hands  of 
women. 

In  some  questions  of  foreign  policy  we  find  him 
taking  the  side  of  the  oppressed.  The  proconsular 
governors  of  both  Spains  compelled  the  provincial 
inhabitants  to  pay  their  corn-assessments  in  money 
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at  a  high  arbitrary  commutation,  and  then  forced  the 
provincial  farmers  to  supply  the  Romans  with  corn 
at  a  greatly  reduced  price.  When  the  Spanish  depu¬ 
ties  came  to  Rome,  b.  c.  171,  to  complain  of  such 
unjust  exaction,  Cato  was  chosen  advocate  of  his 
former  province,  Citerior  Spain,  and  conducted  the 
prosecution  with  such  spirit  as  to  draw  down  upon 
himself  powerful  enmity,  although  the  guilty  go¬ 
vernors,  M.  Matienus  and  P.  Furius  Philus,  es¬ 
caped  condemnation  by  voluntary  exile.  (Liv. 
xliii.  2.) 

Again,  when  the  Rhodians  besought  the  senate 
not  to  punish  the  whole  island  for  the  unauthorized 
acts  of  a  few  factious  individuals,  on  the  charge  of 
general  disaffection  towards  the  Roman  arms  in  the 
wars  with  Antiochus  and  Perseus,  Cato  pleaded 
the  cause  of  Rhodes  before  the  senate  in  an  able 
and  effective  speech.  The  minute  and  artificial  cri¬ 
ticisms  of  Tiro,  the  freedman  of  Cicero,  upon  parts 
of  this  speech,  are  reported  and  refuted  by  Gellius 
(vii.  3).  Cicero  himself  speaking  by  the  mouth  of 
Atticus  ( Brutus ,  85),  was  scarcely  able  sufficiently 
to  appreciate  the  sturdy,  rugged,  sententious,  pas¬ 
sionate,  racy,  oratory  of  Cato.  It  was  tinged  with 
some  affectations  of  striking  expressions  —  with 
quaintnesses,  vulgarisms,  archaisms,  and  neologisms, 
but  it  told — it  worked — it  came  home  to  men’s 
business  and  bosoms.  If  we  may  judge  of  Cato 
by  his  fragments,  he  possessed  the  living  fiery 
spirit  and  intense  earnestness  of  Demosthenes, 
without  the  elevation  of  thought,  the  harmony  of 
language,  and  the  perfection  of  form  which  crowned 
the  eloquence  of  the  Athenian. 

The  strong  national  prejudices  of  Cato  appear  to 
have  diminished  in  force  as  he  grew  older  and 
wiser.  He  applied  himself  in  old  age  to  the  study 
of  Greek  literature,  with  which  in  youth  he  had 
no  acquaintance,  although  he  was  not  ignorant  of 
the  Greek  language.  Himself  an  historian  and 
orator,  the  excellences  of  Demosthenes  and  Thucy¬ 
dides  made  a  deep  impression  upon  his  kindred 
mind.  In  many  important  cases,  however,  through¬ 
out  his  life,  his  conduct  was  guided  by  prejudices 
against  classes  and  nations,  whose  influence  he 
deemed  to  be  hostile  to  the  simplicity  of  the  old 
Roman  character.  It  is  likely  that  he  had  some 
part  in  the  senatusconsultum  which,  upon  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  Eumenes,  king  of  Pergamus,  at  Brun- 
disium,  b.  c.  166,  forbade  kings  to  enter  Rome,  for 
when  Eumenes,  upon  his  former  visit,  after  the  war 
with  Antiochus,  was  received  with  honour  by  the 
senate,  and  splendidly  entertained  by  the  nobles, 
Cato  was  indignant  at  the  respect  paid  to  the  mo¬ 
narch,  refused  to  go  near  him,  and  declared  that, 
“kings  were  naturally  carnivorous  animals.”  He 
had  an  antipathy  to  physicians,  because  they  were 
mostly  Greeks,  and  therefore  unfit  to  be  trusted  with 
Roman  lives,  inasmuch  as  all  Greeks  looked  upon 
the  barbarians,  including  the  Romans,  as  natural 
enemies.  He  loudly  cautioned  his  eldest  son  against 
physicians,  and  dispensed  with  their  attendance.  He 
was  not  a  bad  physician  himself  in  recommending  as 
a  peculiarly  salutary  diet,  ducks,  geese,  pigeons,  and 
hares,  though  hares,  he  tells  us,  are  apt  to  produce 
dreams.  With  all  his  antipathy,  there  is  no  ground 
in  ancient  authors  for  the  often-repeated  statement 
that  he  carried  a  law  for  the  expulsion  of  physi¬ 
cians  from  the  city.  When  Athens  sent  Carneades, 
Diogenes,  and  Critolaus  to  Rome  in  order  to  nego¬ 
tiate  a  remission  of  the  500  talents  which  the 
Athenians  had  been  awarded  to  pay  by  way  of 
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compensation  to  the  Oropians,  Carneades  excited 
great  attention  by  his  philosophical  conversation 
and  lectures,  in  which  he  preached  the  pernicious 
doctrine  of  an  expediency  distinct  from  justice,  and 
illustrated  his  doctrine  by  touching  on  a  dangerous 
and  delicate  subject — the  example  of  Rome  herself. 
“If  Rome  were  stript  of  all  that  she  did  not  just¬ 
ly  gain,  the  Romans  might  go  back  to  their  huts.” 
Cato,  offended  with  these  principles,  and  jealous  of 
the  attention  paid  to  this  Greek,  gave  advice  which 
the  senate  followed — “  Let  these  deputies  have  an 
answer,  and  a  polite  dismissal  as  soon  as  possible.” 
Upon  the  conquest  of  Perseus,  the  leading  men  of 
the  Achaian  union,  to  the  number  of  nearly  1,000, 
including  the  historian  Polybius,  were  brought  to 
Rome,  B.  c.  1.67,  as  hostages  for  the  good  behaviour 
of  the  Achaians,  and,  afterwards,  without  any 
proof  of  disaffection,  were  detained  in  exile  from 
their  country,  and  distributed  among  the  coloniae 
and  municipia  of  Italy.  When  their  numbers 
were  reduced  to  about  300,  by  an  exile  of  16  years, 
the  intercession  of  the  younger  Africanus,  the 
friend  of  Polybius,  prevailed  with  Cato  to  vote 
that  they  should  be  permitted  to  return  to  their 
country.  The  conduct  of  the  old  senator — he  was 
now  eighty-three — was  kinder  than  his  words.  He 
did  not  interpose  until  the  end  of  a  long  debate, 
and  then  assented  to  the  proposal  on  the  ground, 
that  it  was  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference.  “  Have 
we  nothing  better  to  do  than  to  sit  here  all  day 
long  debating  whether  a  parcel  of  worn-out  Greeks 
shall  be  carried  to  their  graves  here  or  in  Achaia  ?” 
When  the  exiles  further  besought  the  senate  that 
they  might  be  restored  to  their  former  status  and 
honours  in  their  own  country,  Cato  intimated  that 
they  were  fools  for  going  home,  and  were  much 
better  off  as  they  were.  He  said  with  a  smile, 
that  Polybius  was  like  Ulysses  returning  to  the 
cave  of  the  Cyclops  for  his  hat  and  sash.  The  ac¬ 
tive  powers  of  Cato  had  been  so  much  more  edu¬ 
cated  than  his  affections,  that  he  appears  to  have 
been  nearly  devoid  of  sympathy  with  fine  and 
tender  feelings,  though  some  allowance  may  be 
made  for  a  little  assumed  ungraciousness  of  demea¬ 
nour,  in  order  to  keep  up  his  Catonian  character. 
Nowhere  in  his  writings  or  his  speeches  do  we 
meet  with  generous  and  elevating  sentiments.  His 
strong  will  and  powerful  passions  of  anger  and 
ambition  were  guided  by  a  keen  and  cold  intellect, 
and  a  practical,  utilitarian,  common  sense. 

Even  in  the  closing  years  of  his  protracted  life, 
Cato  had  no  repose.  In  his  81st  year,  b.  c.  153, 
he  was  accused  by  C.  Cassius  of  some  capitale 
crimen  (the  nature  of  which  is  not  recorded),  and 
defended  himself  in  person  with  unbroken 
strength,  with  unfaltering  voice,  and  with  un¬ 
shaken  memory.  “  How  hard  it  is,”  he  said, 
“  for  one  whose  life  has  been  past  in  a  preceding 
generation,  to  plead  his  cause  before  the  men  of 
the  present!”  (Val.  Max.  viii.  7.  §  1  ;  Plut. 
Cato ,  15.) 

In  the  very  year  before  his  death,  he  was  one 
of  the  chief  instigators  of  the  third  Punic  war. 
The  anxiety  of  the  senate  had  been  excited  by  the 
report  that  a  large  army,  under  Ariobarzanes,  was 
assembled  on  the  Carthaginian  territory.  Cato  re¬ 
commended  an  instant  declaration  of  war  against 
the  Carthaginians,  on  the  ground  that  their  real 
object  in  procuring  the  assistance  of  the  Numi- 
dians  was  hostility  to  Rome,  although  their  no¬ 
minal  object  was  the  defence  of  their  frontier 
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against  the  claim  of  Masinissa  to  part  of  their 
dominions.  Scipio  Nasica  thought  that  no  casus 
belli  had  arisen,  and  it  was  arranged  that  an  em¬ 
bassy  should  be  sent  to  Africa  to  gain  information 
as  to  the  real  state  of  affairs.  When  the  ten  de¬ 
puties,  of  whom  Cato  was  one,  came  to  the  dis¬ 
puted  territory,  they  offered  their  arbitration, 
which  was  accepted  by  Masinissa,  but  rejected  by 
the  Carthaginians,  wrho  had  no  confidence  in  Ro¬ 
man  justice.  The  deputies  accurately  observed 
the  warlike  preparations,  and  the  defences  of  the 
frontier.  They  then  entered  the  city,  and  saw 
the  strength  and  population  it  had  acquired  since 
its  conquest  by  the  elder  Africanus.  Upon 
their  return  home,  Cato  was  the  foremost  in  assert¬ 
ing  that  Rome  would  never  be  safe,  as  long  as 
Carthage  was  so  powerful,  so  hostile,  and  so  near. 
One  day  he  drew  a  bunch  of  early  ripe  figs  from 
beneath  his  robe,  and  throwing  it  upon  the  floor 
of  the  senate-house,  said  to  the  assembled  fathers, 
who  were  astonished  at  the  freshness  and  fineness 
of  the  fruit,  “  Those  figs  were  gathered  but  three 
days  ago  at  Carthage  ;  so  close  is  our  enemy  to 
our  walls.”  From  that  time  forth,  whenever  he 
was  called  upon  for  his  vote  in  the  senate,  though 
the  subject  of  debate  bore  no  relation  to  Carthage, 
his  words  were  “  I  vote  that  Carthage  no  longer 
be,”  or,  according  to  the  more  accepted  version  of 
Floras  (ii.  15)  “  Delenda  est  Carthago.”  Scipio 
Nasica,  on  the  other  hand,  thinking  that  Car¬ 
thage  in  its  weakened  state  was  rather  a  useful 
check  than  a  formidable  rival  to  Rome,  always 
voted  to  “  let  Carthage  be.”  (Liv.  Epit.  xlviii. 
xlix.;  Appian,  de  Bell.  Bun.  69  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xv. 
17.)  This  story  must  appear  strange  to  those  who 
know  not  that,  during  the  republic,  it  was  a  Roman 
custom  for  senators,  when  called  upon  for  their 
votes,  to  express — no  matter  what  the  question — 
any  opinion  which  they  deemed  of  great  import¬ 
ance  to  the  welfare  of  the  state.  (Tac.  Ann.  ii.  33.) 

In  the  very  last  year  of  his  life,  Cato  took  a 
conspicuous  part  in  the  righteous  but  unsuccessful 
prosecution  of  S.  Sulpicius  Galba.  This  perfidious 
general,  after  the  surrender  of  the  Lusitanian 
army,  in  flagrant  breach  of  faith,  put  to  death 
some  of  the  soldiers,  and  sold  others  as  slaves  in 
Gaul,  while  a  few  escaped  by  flight,  among  whom 
was  Viriathus,  the  future  avenger  of  his  nation. 
Galba  pretended  to  have  discovered  that,  under 
cover  of  the  surrender,  the  Lusitanians  had  con¬ 
certed  an  attack  ;  but  he  obtained  his  acquittal 
chiefly  through  the  compassion  excited  by  the 
theatrical  parade  of  his  young  weeping  sons  and 
orphan  ward.  Cato  made  a  powerful  speech 
against  Galba,  and  inserted  it  in  the  7th  book  of  Ii 
his  Origines,  a  few  days  or  months  before  his  I 
death,  b.  c.  149,  at  the  age  of  85.  (Cic.  Brutus ,  , 
23.) 

Cato  was  twice  married ;  first  to  Licinia,  a  lady 
of  small  property  but  noble  birth,  who  bore  a  son, 
M.  Porcius  Cato  Licinianus,  the  jurist,  and  lived  : 
to  an  advanced  age.  After  her  death  he  secretly 
cohabited  with  a  female  slave ;  for,  though  he  was  i 
a  faithful  husband,  and  as  a  widower  was  anxious  i 
to  preserve  his  reputation,  the  well-known  “sen- 
tentia.  dia  Catonis”  proves  that  he  set  but  little  i 
value  upon  the  virtue  of  chastity.  When  Ins  I 
amour  was  discovered  by  his  son,  he  determined  to 
marry  again,  and  chose  the  young  daughter  of  his  i 
scribe  and  client,  M.  Salonius.  The  way  in  which 
a  patron  could  command  his  client,  and  a  father  i 
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dispose  of  his  daughter,  is  disagreeably  exemplified 
in  Plutarch’s  graphic  account  of  the  interview  be¬ 
tween  Cato  and  Salonius  which  decided  the  match. 
The  vigorous  old  man  had  completed  his  eightieth 
year  when  Salonia  bore  him  a  son,  M.  Porcius  Cato 
Salonianus,  the  grandfather  of  Cato  of  Utica.  To 
his  eldest  son  he  behaved  like  a  good  father,  and 
took  the  whole  charge  of  his  education.  To  his 
slaves  he  was  a  rigid  master.  His  conduct  towards 
them  (if  not  represented  in  too  dark  colours  by 
Plutarch)  was  really  detestable.  The  law  held 
them  to  be  mere  chattels,  and  he  treated  them  as 
such,  without  any  regard  to  the  rights  of  humanity. 
“  Lingua  mali  pars  pessima  servi so  he  taught 
them  to  be  secret  and  silent.  He  made  them  sleep 
when  they  had  nothing  else  to  do.  In  order  to 
prevent  combination  and  to  govern  them  the  more 
easily,  he  intentionally  sowed  enmities  and  jealou¬ 
sies  between  them,  and  allowed  the  males  to  pur¬ 
chase  out  of  their  peculium  the  liberty  of  sexual 
intercourse  with  the  females  of  his  household.  In 
their  name  he  bought  young  slaves,  whom  they 
trained,  and  then  sold  at  a  profit  for  his  benefit, 
i  After  supping  with  his  guests,  he  often  severely 
!  chastised  them  with  thong  in  hand  for  trifling  acts 
I  of  negligence,  and  sometimes  condemned  them  to 
i  death.  When  they  were  worn  out  and  useless,  he 
sold  them  or  turned  them  out  of  doors.  He  treated 
the  lower  animals  no  better.  His  war-horse  which 
bore  him  through  his  campaign  in  Spain,  he  sold 
before  he  left  the  country,  that  the  state  might 
not  be  charged  with  the  expenses  of  its  transport. 
These  excesses  of  a  tyrannous  and  unfeeling  nature 
shocked  no  scruples  of  his  own  conscience,  and  met 
no  reprehension  from  a  public  opinion  which  tole¬ 
rated  gladiatorial  shows.  They  were  only  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  wholesome  strictness  of  the  good  old 
Sabine  paterfamilias.  In  youth  the  austerity  of 
his  life  was  much  greater  than  in  age,  and  perhaps 
his  rigour  would  have  been  further  relaxed,  had  he 
not  felt  that  he  had  a  character  to  keep  up,  and 
had  not  his  frugal  simplicity  been  found  to  conduce 
to  the  acquisition  of  wealth.  As  years  advanced, 
he  sought  gain  with  increasing  eagerness ;  though, 
to  his  honour  be  it  spoken,  in  the  midst  of  mani¬ 
fold  temptations,  he  never  attempted  to  profit  by 
the  misuse  of  his  public  functions.  He  accepted 
no  bribes,  he  reserved  no  booty  to  his  own  use  ; 
but,  no  longer  satisfied  with  the  returns  of  agricul¬ 
ture,  which  varied  with  the  influences  of  Jupiter, 
he  became  a  speculator,  not  only  in  slaves,  but  in 
I  buildings,  artificial  waters,  and  pleasure-grounds. 
The  mercantile  spirit  was  strong  within  him.  He 
who  had  been  the  terror  of  usurers  in  Sardinia  be¬ 
came  a  lender  of  money  at  nautical  interest  on  the 
security  of  commercial  ventures,  while  he  endea¬ 
voured  to  guard  against  the  possibility  of  loss  by  re¬ 
quiring  that  the  risk  should  be  divided,  and  that  his 
own  agent  should  have  a  share  in  the  management. 

To  those  who  admitted  his  superiority  he  was 
affable  and  social.  His  conversation  was  lively 
and  witty.  He  liked  to  entertain  his  friends,  and 
to  talk  over  the  historical  deeds  of  Roman  worthies. 

The  activity  of  this  many-sided  man  found  lei¬ 
sure  for  the  composition  of  several  literary  works. 
He  lived  at  a  time  when  the  Latin  language  was 
in  a  state  of  transition,  and  he  contributed  to  en¬ 
rich  it. 

Cum  lingua  Catonis  et  Enni 
Sermonem  patrium  ditaverit,  et  nova  rerum 
Nomina  protulerit. 
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He  was  contemporary  with  some  of  the  earliest 
writers  of  eminence  in  the  adolescence  of  classical 
literature.  Naevius  died  when  he  was  quaestor 
under  Scipio,  Plautus  when  he  was  censor.  Before 
his  own  death  the  more  cultivated  muse  of  Terence, 
who  was  born  in  his  consulship,  had  appeared  upon 
the  stage. 

The  work  De  Re  Rustica ,  which  we  now  possess 
under  the  name  of  Cato,  is  probably  substantially 
his,  though  it  is  certainly  not  exactly  in  the  form 
in  which  it  proceeded  from  his  pen.  It  consists  of 
very  miscellaneous  materials,  relating  principally 
to  domestic  and  rural  economy.  There  we  may 
find  rules  for  libations  and  sacrifices  ;  medical  pre¬ 
cepts,  including  the  sympathetic  cure  and  the  ver¬ 
bal  charm ;  a  receipt  for  a  cake ;  the  form  of  a 
contract ;  the  description  of  a  tool ;  the  mode  of 
rearing  garden  flowers.  The  best  editions  of  this 
work  are  those  which  are  contained  in  the  collected 
Scriptores  Rei  Rusticae  of  Gesner  (Lips.  1773-4) 
and  Schneider.  (Lips.  1794-7.) 

Cato’s  instructions  to  his  eldest  son,  published 
in  the  form  of  letters,  treated  of  various  subjects 
suited  to  the  education  of  a  Roman  youth.  They 
were  divided  into  books,  which,  being  quoted  by 
various  names,  have  been  counted  as  separate  trea¬ 
tises.  The  Apophthegmata,  for  example,  may  have 
formed  one  of  the  books  of  the  general  collection. 
Of  Cato’s  instructions  to  his  son  a  few  fragments 
remain,  which  may  be  found  in  H.  Alb.  Lion’s 
Catoniana ,  Gott.  1826,  a  work  of  small  critical 
merit. 

The  fragments  of  the  orations  are  best  given  in 
II.  Meyer’s  Oratorum  Romanorum  Fragmenta , 
Turici,  1842. 

The  few  passages  in  the  Digest  where  Cato  is 
cited  are  commented  upon  by  Majansius  (ad  XXX 
JCtos);  but  it  is  probable  that  the  citations  in  the 
Digest  refer  not  to  the  Censor,  but  to  his  elder  son, 
who  confined  himself  more  exclusively  to  jurispru¬ 
dence  than  his  father.  Other  juridical  fragments 
of  Cato  are  given  by  Dirksen  in  his  “  Bruchstiicke 
ausdenSchriften  der  Romischen  Juristen,”  p.  44, &c. 

Cato,  when  he  was  already  advanced  in  life,  com¬ 
menced  an  historical  work  entitled  “  Origines,”  of 
which  many  fragments  have  been  preserved.  It 
was  probably  published  in  parts  from  time  to  time 
as  the  several  books  were  completed.  Livy  (xxxiv. 
5),  in  a  speech  which  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of 
the  tribune  Valerius  during  the  consulship  of  Cato, 
makes  Valerius  quote  the  Origines  in  reply  to  their 
author;  but  this  is  generally  thought  to  be  an 
anachronism.  The  first  book  contained  the  history 
of  the  Roman  kings  ;  the  second  and  third  treated 
of  the  origin  of  the  Italian  towns,  and  from  these 
two  books  the  whole  work  derived  its  title.  There 
was  a  blank  in  the  history  from  the  expulsion  of 
the  kings  to  the  commencement  of  the  first  Punic 
war,  which  formed  the  subject  of  the  fourth  book. 
The  events  of  the  second  Punic  war  were  related 
in  the  fifth  book,  and  the  sixth  and  seventh  con¬ 
tinued  the  narrative  to  the  year  of  Cato’s  death. 
(Nepos,  Cato ,  3.)  It  is  said,  by  Nepos,  Gellius, 
and  Pliny  (II.  N.  viii.  5),  that  he  suppressed  the 
names  of  the  generals  who  carried  on  the  wars 
which  he  relates ;  but  the  remaining  fragments 
shew  that  he  made  at  least  some  exceptions  to  this 
practice.  He  is  unanimously  acknowledged  by  the 
ancients  to  have  been  an  exceedingly  industrious 
and  learned  antiquary ;  but  Livy,  in  his  early  de- 
cads,  makes  no  use  of  the  Origines.  According  to 
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Dionysius  (i.  74)  Cato  placed  the  building  of  Rome 
in  the  132nd  year  after  the  Trojan  war,  or  in  the 
first  of  the  7th  Olympiad,  b.  c.  751.  The  best 
collection  of  the  remains  of  the  Origines  is  in 
Krause’s  Vitae  et  Fraqmenta  Vet.  Hid.  Rom.  Berlin, 
1833. 

The  life  of  this  extraordinary  man  was  written 
by  Cornelius  Nepos,  Plutarch,  and  Aurelius  Victor. 
Many  additional  particulars  of  his  history  are  to 
be  collected  from  Livy,  who  portrays  his  character 
in  a  splendid  and  celebrated  passage  (xxxix.  40). 
Some  facts  of  importance  are  to  be  gleaned  from 
Cicero,  especially  from  his  Cato  Major  or  de 
Senectute ,  and  his  Brutus.  By  later  writers  he 
was  regarded  as  a  model  of  Roman  virtue,  and 
few  names  occur  oftener  in  the  classics  than 
his.  Much  has  been  written  upon  him  by  the 
moderns.  There  are  some  Latin  verses  upon  Cato 
in  the  Juvenilia  of  Theodore  Beza.  Majansius 
(ad  XXX  JCtos)  composed  his  life  with  remark¬ 
able  diligence,  collecting  and  comparing  nearly  all 
the  ancient  authorities,  except  a  few  which  were 
discreditable  to  his  hero.  (See  also  Wetzel’s  Ex¬ 
cursus  in  his  edition  of  Cic.  de  Senect.  p.  256,  &c.; 
De  M.  Porcii  Catonis  Vita  Studiis  et  Scriptis,  in 
Schneider’s  “Scriptores  Rei  Rusticae,”  vol.  i.  pars 
ii.  init. ;  Bayle,  Did.  s.  v.  Porcius;  Krause,  Vitae  et 
Fragm.  & c.  pp.  89-97 ;  G.  E. Weber,  Commentatio  de 
M.  Porcii  Catonis  Censorii  Vita  et  Moribus ,  Bremae, 
1831  ;  and  Gerlach,  Scipio  und  Cato ,  in  Schweitz- 
erisches  Museum  fiir  historische  Wissenschaften, 
1837  ;  above  all,  Drumann,  Gesch.  Roms ,  v.  pp. 
97—148.) 

2.  M.  Porcius  Cato  Licinianus,  a  Roman 
jurist,  the  son  of  Cato  the  Censor  by  his  first  wife 
Licinia,  and  thence  called  Licinianus  to  distinguish 
him  from  his  half-brother,  M.  Porcius  Cato,  the 
son  of  Salonia.  His  father  paid  great  attention  to 
his  education,  physical  as  well  as  mental,  and 
studied  to  preserve  his  young  mind  from  every 
immoral  taint.  He  was  taught  to  ride,  to  swim, 
to  wrestle,  to  fence,  and,  perhaps  to  the  injury  of 
a  weak  constitution,  was  exposed  to  vicissitudes 
of  cold  and  heat  in  order  to  harden  his  frame. 
The  Censor  would  not  allow  his  learned  slave 
Chilo  to  superintend  the  education  of  his  son,  lest 
the  boy  should  acquire  slavish  notions  or  habits, 
but  wrote  lessons  of  history  for  him  in  large  letters 
with  his  own  hand,  and  afterwards  composed  a 
kind  of  Encyclopaedia  for  his  use.  Under  such 
tuition,  the  young  Cato  became  a  wise  and  virtuous 
man.  He  first  entered  life  as  a  soldier,  and 
served,  b.  c.  173,  in  Liguria  under  the  consul  M. 
Popilius  Laenas.  The  legion  to  which  he  belonged 
having  been  disbanded,  he  took  the  military  oath 
a  second  time,  by  the  advice  of  his  father,  in  order 
to  qualify  himself  legally  to  fight  against  the 
enemy.  (Cic.  de  Of.  i.  11.)  In  B.  c.  168,  he 
fought  against  Perseus  at  Pydna  under  the  consul 
Aemilius  Paullus,  whose  daughter,  Aemilia  Tertia, 
he  afterwards  married.  He  distinguished  himself 
in  the  battle  by  his  personal  prowess  in  a  combat 
in  which  he  first  lost  and  finally  recovered  his 
sword.  The  details  of  this  combat  are  related 
with  variations  by  several  authors.  (Plut.  Cat. 
Muj.  20;  Justin,  xxxiii.  2  ;  Val.  Max.  iii.  12. 
§  16  ;  Frontin.  Strat.  iv.  5.  §  17.)  He  returned 
to  the  troops  on  his  own  side  covered  with  wounds, 
and  was  received  with  applause  by  the  consul, 
wiio  gave  him  his  discharge  in  order  that  he  might 
get  cured.  Here  again  his  father  seems  to  have 
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cautioned  him  to  take  no  further  part  in  battle,  as 
after  his  discharge  he  was  no  longer  a  soldier. 
(Plut.  Quaest.  Rom.  39.) 

Henceforward  he  appears  to  have  devoted  him¬ 
self  to  the  practice  of  the  law,  in  which  he  attained 
considerable  eminence.  In  the  obscure  and  corrupt 
fragment  of  Pomponius  de  Origine  Juris  (Dig.  1. 
tit.  2.  §  38),  after  mentioning  Sextus  and  Publius 
Aelius  and  Publius  Atilius,  the  author  proceeds  to 
speak  of  the  two  Catos  as  follows  :  “  Hos  sectatus 
ad  aliquid  est  Cato.  Deinde  M.  Cato,  princeps 
Porciae  familiae,  cujus  et  libri  extant ;  sed  plurimi 
filii  ejus ;  ex  quibus  caeteri  oriuntur.”  This  pas¬ 
sage  seems  to  speak  of  a  Cato  before  the  Censor, 
but  Pomponius  wrote  in  paragraphs,  devoting  one 
to  each  succession  of  jurists,  and  the  word  Deinde 
commences  that  of  the  Catos,  though  the  Censor 
had  been  mentioned  by  anticipation  at  the  end  of 
the  preceding  paragraph.  From  the  Catos,  father 
and  son  (ex  quibus ),  the  subsequent  jurists  traced 
their  succession.  Apollinaris  Sulpicius,  in  that 
passage  of  Gellius  (xiii.  1 8)  which  is  the  principal 
authority  with  respect  to  the  genealogy  of  the 
Cato  family,  speaks  of  the  son  as  having  written 
“egregios  de  juris  disciplina  libros.”  Festus  (s.  v. 
Mundus )  cites  the  commentarii  juris  civilis  of  Cato, 
probably  the  son,  and  Paullus  (Dig.  45.  tit.  1. 
s.  4.  §  1)  cites  Cato’s  1 5th  book.  Cicero  (de  Orat. 
ii.  33)  censures  Cato  and  Brutus  for  introducing 
in  their  published  responsa  the  names  of  the  persons 
who  consulted  them.  Celsus  (Dig.  50.  tit.  16.  s.  98. 

§  1)  cites  an  opinion  of  Cato  concerning  the  inter¬ 
calary  month,  and  the  regula  or  sententia  Catoniana 
is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Digest.  The  regula 
Catoniana  was  a  celebrated  rule  of  Roman  law  to 
the  effect,  that  a  legacy  should  never  be  valid  un¬ 
less  it  would  have  been  valid  if  the  testator  had 
died  immediately  after  he  had  made  his  will.  This 
rule  (which  had  several  exceptions)  was  a  particu¬ 
lar  case  of  a  more  general  maxim  :  “  Quod  initio 
non  valet,  id  tractu  temporis  non  potest  convales- 
cere.’’  The  greater  celebrity  of  the  son  as  a  jurist, 
and  the  language  of  the  citations  from  Cato,  render 
it  likely  that  the  son  is  the  Cato  of  the  Digest. 
From  the  manner  in  which  Cato  is  mentioned  in 
the  Institutes  (Inst.  1.  tit.  11.  §  12), — “  Apud 
Catonem  bene  scriptum  refert  antiquitas,” — it  may 
be  inferred,  that  he  was  known  only  at  second 
hand  in  the  time  of  Justinian. 

He  died  when  praetor  designatus,  about  B.  c. 
152,  a  few  years  before  his  father,  who  bore  his 
loss  with  resignation,  and,  on  the  ground  of 
poverty,  gave  him  a  frugal  funeral.  (Liv.  Epit, 
48  ;  comp.  Cic.  de  Senect.  19.) 

(Majansius,  ad  XXX  JCtos ,  i.  1 — 113  ;  E.  L. 
Harnier,  de  Regula  Catoniana ,  Heidelb.  1820  ;  j 
Drumann’s  Rom.  v.  p.  149.) 

3.  M.  Porcius  Cato  Salonianus,  the  son  of 
Cato  the  censor  by  his  second  wife  Salonia,  was  i 
born  B.  c.  154,  when  his  father  had  completed  his  ( 
80th  year,  and  about  two  years  before  the  death 
of  his  step-brother.  He  lost  his  father  when  he  \ 
was  five  years  old,  and  lived  to  attain  the  praetor- 
ship,  in  which  office  he  died.  (Gell.  xiii.  19; 
Plut.  Cat.  Maj.  27.) 

4.  M.  Porcius  Cato,  elder  son  of  Cato  Lici-  ji 
nianus.  [No.  2.]  Like  his  grandfather,  the  i 
Censor,  he  was  a  vehement  orator,  and  left  behind  i 
him  many  written  speeches.  In  B.  c.  118,  he  i 
was  consul  with  Q.  Marcius  Rex,  and  in  the  same  u 
year  died  in  Africa,  whither  he  had  proceeded! 
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probably  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  the  differences 
between  the  heirs  of  Micipsa  in  Numidia.  (Gell. 
xiii.  19  ;  Liv.  Epit.  lxii.) 

5.  C.  Porcius  Cato,  younger  son  of  Cato  Li- 
cinianus  [No.  2],  is  mentioned  by  Cicero  as  a 
middling  orator.  {Brut.  28.)  In  his  youth  he 
was  a  follower  of  Tib.  Gracchus.  In  b.  c.  114, 
he  was  consul  with  Acilius  Balbus,  and  in  the 
same  year  obtained  Macedonia  as  his  province. 
In  Thrace,  he  fought  unsuccessfully  against  the 
Scordisci.  His  army  -was  cut  off  in  the  moun¬ 
tains,  and  he  himself  escaped  with  difficulty, 
though  Ammianus  Marcellinus  erroneously  states 
that  he  was  slain,  (xxvii.  4.  §  4.)  Disappointed 
of  booty  in  war,  he  endeavoured  to  indemnify  him¬ 
self  by  extortions  in  Macedonia.  For  this  he  was 
accused  and  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine.  Afterwards, 
he  appears  to  have  served  as  a  legate  in  the  war 
with  Jugurtha  in  Africa,  where  he  was  won  over 
by  the  king.  In  order  to  escape  condemnation  on 
this  charge,  in  B.  c.  110,  he  went  to  Tarraco  in 
Spain,  and  became  a  citizen  of  that  town.  (Cic. 
pro  Balb.  11.)  He  has  been  sometimes  confounded 
with  his  elder  brother.  (Veil.  Pat.  ii.  8  ;  Eutrop. 
iv.  24;  Cic.  in  Verr.  iff.  80,  iv.  10.) 

6.  M.  Porcius  Cato,  son  of  No.  3,  and  father 
of  Cato  of  Utica.  He  was  a  friend  of  Sulla,  whose 
proscriptions  he  did  not  live  to  see.  He  was 
tribunus  plebis,  and  died  when  a  candidate  for  the 
praetorship.  (Gell.  xiii.  19  ;  Plut.  Cat.  Min.  1-3.) 
Cicero,  in  discussing  how  far  a  vendor  is  bound  to 
disclose  to  a  purchaser  the  defects  of  the  thing 
sold,  mentions  a  decision  of  Cato  on  the  trial  of  an 
actio  arbitraria,  in  which  Calpurnius  was  plaintiff 
and  Claudius  defendant.  The  plaintiff,  having 
been  ordered  by  the  augurs  to  pull  down  his  house 
on  the  Mons  Caelia  because  it  obstructed  the 
auspices,  sold  it  to  the  defendant  without  giving 
notice  of  the  order.  The  defendant  was  obliged  to 
obey  a  similar  order,  and  brought  an  action  to 
recover  damages  for  the  fraud.  Upon  these  facts, 
Cato  decided  in  favour  of  the  purchaser.  {De  Off. 
iff.  16.) 

7.  L.  Porcius  Cato,  the  son  of  No.  3,  and 
uncle  of  Cato  of  Utica,  attached  himself  to  the 
party  of  the  senate.  In  the  year  B.  c.  100,  he  was 
tribune  of  the  plebs,  and  in  that  office  opposed  the 
attempts  of  L.  Apuleius  Saturninus,  and  assisted 
in  rejecting  a  rogation  on  behalf  of  the  exiled 
Metellus  Numidicus.  In  the  social  war,  b.  c.  90, 
he  defeated  the  Etruscans,  and  in  the  following  year 
was  consul  with  Pompeius  Strabo.  On  one  oc¬ 
casion  a  portion  of  his  troops,  consisting  of  town 
rabble,  was  instigated  to  disobedience  and  mutiny 
by  the  impudent  prating  of  one  C.  Titius.  He  lost 
his  life  in  an  unlucky  skirmish  with  the  Marsians, 
near  Lake  Fucinus,  at  the  end  of  a  successful 
battle.  It  was  thought  by  some  that  his  death 
was  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  enemy,  but  to  the 
art  of  the  younger  Marius  ;  for  Cato  had  boasted 
that  his  own  achievements  were  equal  to  the  Cim- 
brian  victory  of  Marius  the  father.  (Liv.  Epit. 
lxxv. ;  Oros.  v.  17.) 

8.  M.  Porcius  Cato,  son  of  No.  4.  After 
having  been  curule  aedile  and  praetor,  he  obtained 
the  government  of  Gallia  Narbonensis,  where  he 
died.  (Gell.  xiii.  19.) 

9.  M.  Porcius  Cato,  son  of  No.  6  by  Livia, 
great-grandson  of  Cato  the  Censor,  and  surnamed 

ticensis  from  Utica,  the  place  of  his  death,  was 
orn  B.  c.  95.  In  early  childhood  he  lost  both  his 
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parents,  and  was  brought  up  in  the  house  of  his 
mother’s  brother,  M.  Livius  Drusus,  along  with 
his  sister  Porcia  and  the  children  of  his  mother  by 
her  second  husband,  Q.  Servilius  Caepio.  While 
yet  of  tender  age,  he  gave  token  of  a  certain  sturdy 
independence.  The  Italian  socii  were  now  seeking 
the  right  of  Roman  citizenship,  and  Q.  Pompaedius 
Silo  was  endeavouring  to  enlist  Drusus  on  their 
side.  Silo  playfully  asked  Cato  and  his  half-bro¬ 
ther  Q.  Caepio  if  they  would  not  take  his  part 
with  their  uncle.  Caepio  at  once  smiled  and  said 
he  would,  but  Cato  frowned  and  persisted  in  say¬ 
ing  that  he  would  not,  though  Silo  pretended  that 
he  was  going  to  throw  him  out  of  the  window  for 
his  refusal.  This  story  has  been  doubted  on  the 
ground  that,  as  Drusus  lost  his  life  b.  c.  91,  Cato 
could  not  have  been  more  than  four  years  old,  and 
consequently  was  not  of  an  age  to  form  an  opinion 
on  public  affairs  at  the  time  when  it  is  stated  to 
have  occurred.  This  criticism  will  be  appreciated 
at  its  due  value  by  those  who  understand  the  spirit 
of  the  anecdote,  and  know  the  manner  in  which 
little  boys  are  commonly  addressed. 

After  the  death  of  Drusus,  Cato  was  placed  un¬ 
der  the  charge  of  Sarpedon,  who  found  him  diffi¬ 
cult  to  manage,  and  more  easily  led  by  argument 
than  authority.  He  had  not  that  quick  apprehen¬ 
sion  and  instinctive  tact  which  make  learning  to 
some  happily-organized  children  a  constant  but 
unobtrusive  growth.  He  did  not  trust,  and  ob¬ 
serve,  and  feel,  but  he  acquired  his  knowledge  by 
asking  questions  and  receiving  explanations.  That 
which  he  thus  acquired  slowly  he  retained  tena¬ 
ciously.  His  temper  was  like  his  intellect :  it  was 
not  easily  roused ;  but,  being  roused,  it  was  not 
easily  calmed.  The  child  was  father  to  the  man. 
Throughout  his  life,  the  same  want  of  flexibility 
and  gradation  was  one  of  his  obvious  defects.  He 
had  none  of  that  almost  unconscious  intuition 
by  which  great  men  modify  the  erroneous  results 
of  abstract  reasoning,  and  take  hints  from  passing 
events.  There  was  in  him  no  accommodation  to 
circumstances,  no  insight  into  the  windings  of  cha¬ 
racter,  no  power  of  gaining  influence  by  apt  and 
easy  insinuation.  The  influence  he  gained  was 
due  to  his  name  for  high  and  stubborn  virtue. 

As  a  boy  he  took  little  interest  in  the  childish 
pursuits  of  his  fellows.  He  rarely  smiled,  and  he 
exhibited  a  firmness  of  purpose  which  was  not  to 
be  cajoled  by  flattery  nor  daunted  by  violence. 
Yet  was  there  something  in  his  unsocial  individu¬ 
ality  which  attracted  notice  and  inspired  respect. 
Once,  at  the  game  of  Trials,  he  rescued  by  force 
from  a  bigger  boy  a  youth  sentenced  to  prison  who 
appealed  to  him  for  protection,  and,  burning  with 
passion,  led  him  home  accompanied  by  his  com¬ 
rades.  When  Sulla  gave  to  the  noble  youths  of 
Rome  the  military  game  called  Troja,  and  proposed 
as  their  leaders  the  son  of  his  wife  Metella  and 
Sex.  Pompeius,  the  boys  with  one  accord  cried 
out  for  Cato  in  place  of  Sextus.  Sarpedon  took 
him  occasionally,  when  he  was  in  his  fourteenth 
year,  to  pay  his  respects  to  Sulla,  his  late  father’s 
friend.  The  tortures  and  executions  which  some¬ 
times  were  conducted  in  Sulla’s  house  made  it  re¬ 
semble  (in  the  words  of  Plutarch)  “the  place  of 
the  damned.”  On  one  of  his  visits,  seeing  the 
heads  of  several  illustrious  citizens  carried  forth, 
and  hearing  with  indignation  the  suppressed  groans 
of  those  who  were  present,  he  turned  to  his  pre¬ 
ceptor  with  the  question  “  Why  does  no  one  kill 
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that  tyrant  ?”  “  Because,”  answered  Sarpedon, 

“men  fear  him  more  strongly  than  they  hate  him.” 
“  Why  then,”  subjoined  Cato,  “  would  you  not  let 
me  have  a  sword,  that  I  might  put  him  to  death, 
and  restore  my  country  to  freedom  ?”  This  out¬ 
break  induced  his  tutor  to  watch  him,  lest  he 
should  attempt  something  desperate. 

He  received  120  talents  as  his  share  of  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  fortune,  and,  being  now  his  own  master, 
still  further  contracted  his  expenditure,  hitherto 
extremely  moderate.  He  addicted  himself  to  poli¬ 
tical  studies,  and  practised  in  solitude  oratorical 
declamation.  As  he  hated  luxury  and  was  accus¬ 
tomed  to  self-denial,  the  precepts  of  the  Porch 
found  favour  in  his  sight ;  and,  under  the  guidance 
of  Antipater  of  Tyre,  he  pursued  with  all  the  ar¬ 
dour  of  a  devotee  the  ethical  philosophy  of  the 
Stoics.  The  virtue  he  chiefly  worshipped  was  a 
rigid  justice,  not  only  unmoved  by  favour,  but 
rejecting  the  corrective  of  equity  and  mercy. 

Differing  widely  in  disposition  and  natural  gifts 
from  his  great  ancestor  the  Censor,  he  yet  looked 
up  to  him  as  a  model,  adopted  his  principles,  and 
imitated  his  conduct.  His  constitution  was  natu¬ 
rally  vigorous,  and  he  endeavoured  to  harden  it 
still  more  by  excessive  toil.  He  travelled  bare¬ 
headed  in  the  heat  of  summer,  and  amid  the  win¬ 
ter  snow.  When  his  friends  were  making  long 
journeys  on  horseback,  he  accompanied  them  on 
foot.  In  illness  and  fever,  he  passed  his  hours 
alone,  not  bearing  any  witness  of  his  physical  in¬ 
firmities.  He  was  singular  in  his  dress,  preferring, 
by  way  of  sober  contrast,  a  dark  purple  to  the  rich 
crimson  then  in  vogue,  and  he  often  appeared  in 
public  after  dinner  without  shoes  or  tunic.  Up  to 
his  twentieth  year,  his  inseparable  companion  was 
his  half-brother,  Q.  Servilius  Caepio,  to  whom  he 
was  affectionately  attached.  When  Caepio  was 
praised  for  his  moderation  and  frugality,  he  ac¬ 
knowledged  that  he  was  but  a  Sippius  (a  notorious 
prodigal)  when  compared  with  Cato.  Thus  Cato 
became  a  mark  for  the  eyes  of  the  throng.  Vicious 
luxury  was  one  of  the  crying  evils  of  the  times, 
and  he  was  pointed  to  as  the  natural  successor  of 
his  ancestor  in  reforming  manners,  and  in  repre¬ 
senting  the  old,  simple,  undegenerate  Roman.  It 
is  much  to  become  a  type  of  a  national  character. 

The  first  occasion  of  his  appearance  in  public 
life  was  connected  with  the  name  of  his  ancestor. 
The  elder  Cato  in  his  censorship  had  erected  and 
dedicated  a  building  called  the  Porcia  Basilica.  In 
this  the  tribunes  of  the  people  were  accustomed  to 
transact  business.  There  was  a  column  in  the 
way  of  the  benches  where  they  sat,  and  they  de¬ 
termined  either  to  remove  it  altogether  or  to  change 
its  place.  This  proposition  called  forth  the  younger 
Cato,  who  successfully  resisted  the  measure  in  a 
speech  which  was  graceful  while  it  was  cutting, 
and  was  elevated  in  tone  without  any  of  the  tu¬ 
mour  of  juvenile  declamation. 

Cato  was  capable  of  warm  and  tender  attach¬ 
ment,  and  much  that  was  stiff  and  angular  in  his 
character  was  enhanced  by  early  disappointment 
and  blighted  affection.  Lepida  had  been  betrothed 
to  Metellus  Scipio,  who  broke  off  the  match.  Free 
once  more,  she  was  wooed  by  Cato  ;  but  the  atten¬ 
tions  of  a  new  admirer  recalled  the  ardour  of  her 
former  lover,  who  sued  again,  and  was  again  ac¬ 
cepted.  Stung  to  the  quick,  Cato  was  with  diffi- 
culty  prevented,  by  the  entreaties  of  friends,  from 
exposing  himself  by  going  to  law,  and  expended 
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the  bitterness  of  his  wrath  against  Scipio  in  satiri¬ 
cal  iambics.  He  soon  afterwards  married  Atilia, 
the  daughter  of  Serranus,  but  was  obliged  to  divorce 
her  for  adultery  after  she  had  borne  him  two  chil¬ 
dren. 

He  served  his  first  campaign  as  a  volunteer,  b.c. 
72,  under  the  consul  Gellius  Poblicola,  in  the  ser¬ 
vile  war  of  Spartacus.  He  joined  the  army  rather 
from  a  desire  to  be  near  Caepio,  who  was  tribunus 
militum,  than  out  of  any  love  for  a  military  life. 
In  this  new  career  he  had  no  opportunity  of  dis¬ 
tinguishing  himself ;  but  his  observation  of  discip¬ 
line  was  perfect,  and  in  courage  he  was  never 
found  wanting.  The  general  offered  him  military 
rewards,  which  he  refused  on  the  ground  that  he 
had  done  nothing  to  deserve  them.  For  this  he 
was  reckoned  perverse  and  cross-grained,  but  his 
own  estimate  of  his  services  was  not  perhaps  much 
below  the  mark.  He  had  many  of  the  qualities 
which  make  a  good  soldier,  but  of  that  peculiar 
genius  which  constitutes  a  great  general  he  had 
not  a  spark. 

About  the  year  b.  c.  67,  he  became  a  candidate 
for  the  post  of  tribunus  militum,  and  obeyed  the 
law  by  canvassing  without  nomenclatores.  He 
was  elected,  and  joined  the  army  of  the  propraetor 
M.  Rubrius  in  Macedonia.  Here  he  was  appointed 
to  command  a  legion,  and  he  won  the  esteem  and 
attachment  of  the  soldiery  by  the  force  of  reason, 
by  sharing  all  their  labours,  and  by  a  strict  atten¬ 
tion  to  his  duty.  He  treated  them  as  rational 
beings,  not  as  mere  machines,  and  he  preserved 
order  without  harsh  punishments  or  lavish  bribes. 
But  the  life  of  the  camp  was  ill  suited  to  his  tem¬ 
perament.  Hearing  that  the  famous  Stoic  philo¬ 
sopher  Athenodorus,  surnamed  Cordylion,  was  at 
Pergamus,  he  obtained  a  free  legation,  which  gave 
him  leave  of  absence  for  two  months,  travelled  to 
Asia  in  search  of  the  philosopher,  and  succeeded 
in  persuading  Athenodorus  to  return  with  him  to 
Macedonia.  This  was  deemed  by  Cato  a  greater 
triumph  than  the  capture  of  a  rich  city,  for  the 
Stoic  had  refused  repeated  offers  of  friendship  and 
society  from  kings  and  emperors. 

Cato  was  now  doomed  to  suffer  a  severe  mis¬ 
fortune,  and  to  put  to  the  test  all  the  lessons  of  his 
philosophy.  Servilius  Caepio,  on  his  way  to  Asia, 
was  taken  ill  at  Aenus,  a  town  of  Thrace.  Cato 
was  informed  of  this  by  letter,  and,  embarking 
without  delay  in  a  small  vessel,  set  sail  in  stormy 
weather  from  Thessalonica ;  but  he  did  not  arrive 
in  time  to  close  the  eyes  of  his  beloved  brother. 
The  tumult  of  his  grief  was  excessive.  He  em¬ 
braced  the  corpse  with  tears  and  cries,  and  spared 
no  expense  in  the  splendour  of  the  funeral.  He  . 
sent  back  to  the  provincials  their  proferred  gifts  of 
money,  and  paid  them  for  the  odours  and  precious 
vestments  which  they  contributed  to  the  sad  so¬ 
lemnity.  At  the  cost  of  eight  talents,  he  erected  i 
to  the  memory  of  Caepio  a  polished  monument  of 
Thasian  marble  in  the  market-place  at  Aenus. 

He  now  returned  to  Rome  in  a  ship  which  con- 1 
veyed  the  ashes  of  his  brother.  At  Rome  his  i 
time  was  divided  between  the  lessons  of  philosophy 
from  the  lips  of  Athenodorus,  the  advocacy  of  his  | 
friends’  causes  in  the  forum,  and  the  studies  that  ( 
were  necessary  to  qualify  him  for  political  offices,  i 
He  was  now  of  an  age  to  offer  himself  lor  the 
quaestorship,  but  he  determined  not  to  put  himseii  \ 
forward  as  a  candidate  until  he  was  master  of  the  t 
details  of  his  duties.  He  was  able  to  purchase  for  I' 
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five  talents  a  book  which  contained  the  pecuniary 
accounts  of  the  quaestorship  from  the  time  of  Sulla, 
and  this  he  attentively  perused.  Further,  he 
made  himself  acquainted  with  all  the  laws  relating 
to  the  public  treasure.  Armed  with  this  know¬ 
ledge,  he  was  elected  to  the  quaestorship.  The 
scribes  and  subordinate  clerks  of  the  treasury,  ac¬ 
customed  to  the  routine  of  official  business  and 
official  documents,  relied  upon  their  own  expe¬ 
rience  and  the  ignorance  of  ordinary  quaestors, 
and  thus  were  able  to  teach  their  teachers  and 
i  to  rule  their  rulers.  Cato  broke  in  upon  this 
official  monopoly,  which  had  been  made  a  cover 
for  much  fraud  and  abuse,  and,  in  spite  of  the  re¬ 
sistance  which  might  have  been  expected  from  such 
an  interested  swarm,  he  routed  and  exposed  their 
misdeeds.  The  debts  that  were  due  from  the  state 
to  individuals  he  promptly  paid,  and  he  rigidly  de¬ 
manded  prompt  payment  of  the  debts  that  were 
due  to  the  state.  He  took  effectual  measures  to 

■  prevent  the  falsification  of  the  decrees  of  the 
senate  and  other  public  documents  which  were 
entrusted  to  the  custody  of  the  quaestors.  He 
obliged  the  informers  who  had  received  blood-money 
from  Sulla  out  of  the  public  treasure  to  refund 
their  ill-gotten  gains.  His  colleagues,  who  were  at 
first  offended  at  his  strictness,  finding  that  he  con¬ 
tinued  to  act  with  impartiality  and  upon  consistent 
principle,  sought  to  avoid  his  reproach  and  began 
to  admire  his  conduct.  By  his  honest  and  de¬ 
termined  administration  he  replenished  the  trea¬ 
sury,  and  quitted  office  at  the  end  of  the  year 
amid  the  general  applause  of  his  fellow-citizens. 

It  is  probable  that  after  the  termination  of  his 
quaestorship  he  went  a  second  time  to  Asia,  upon 
the  invitation  of  king  Deiotarus,  his  father’s 
i  friend,  for,  as  Drumann  has  observed  ( Gescliichte 
Roms ,  v.  p.  157),  the  narrative  of  Plutarch,  who 
makes  the  events  of  his  Asiatic  journey  anterior 
to  his  quaestorship,  is  beset  with  numerous  diffi¬ 
culties  and  anachronisms.  In  his  travels  in  the 
i  east,  he  neglected  that  external  splendour  to  which 
the  Orientals  were  accustomed,  and  sometimes  was 

■  :  treated  with  slight  on  account  of  the  meanness 
1  i  of  his  equipage  and  apparel.  By  Pompey,  Cato 

was  received  with  the  utmost  civility  and  respect, 
and  this  external  show  of  honour  from  the  great 
man  upon  whom  all  eyes  were  turned,  considerably 
1  exalted  Cato’s  dignity  and  importance  elsewhere, 
i  But  there  was  no  cordiality  in  Pompey’s  welcome. 

»  The  visitor,  who  seemed  to  be  a  damper  upon  his  free 
:  command,  was  not  invited  to  stay,  and  was  dis- 
f  missed  without  regret. 

Deiotarus,  upon  the  arrival  of  Cato,  offered  him 
all  kinds  of  presents,  and  pressed  their  acceptance 
i  whh  an  earnestness  which  offended  his  guest,  who 
departed  early  on  the  following  day.  Upon  reach- 
i  ing  Pessinus,  Cato  found  that  still  richer  presents 
had  been  sent  on  with  a  letter  from  the  king,  be¬ 
seeching  him,  if  he  would  not  take  them  himself, 
to  let  his  attendants  take  them  ;  but,  much  to  the 
1  dissatisfaction  of  some  of  his  attendants,  he  re¬ 
jected  this  specious  bribery  too. 

'  Upon  Cato’s  return  to  Rome,  b.  c.  63,  he  found 
i  i  Lucullus,  who  had  married  one  of  his  half-sisters, 
j  Servilia,  before  the  gates  soliciting  a  triumph  for 
i  his  success  against  Mithridates.  In  obtaining  this 
t  object,  he  succeeded  by  the  assistance  of  Cato  and 
>  the  nobility,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of 
Memmius  and  other  creatures  of  Pompey. 
i  Cato  was  now  looked  upon  by  many  as  a  suit- 
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able  candidate  for  the  tribuneship,  but  he  declined 
to  stand  for  that  office,  and  determined  to  pass 
some  time  at  his  country  seat  in  Lucania  in  the 
company  of  his  books  and  his  philosophers.  On 
his  way  he  met  a  long  train  of  baggage,  and  was 
informed  that  it  belonged  to  Metellus  Nepos,  who 
was  hastening  from  Pompey’s  army  to  seek  the 
tribuneship.  His  resolution  was  at  once  taken. 
He  determined  to  oppose  this  emissary  of  Pompey, 
and,  after  spending  a  day  or  two  in  the  country, 
reappeared  in  Rome.  He  compared  the  sudden 
arrival  of  Metellus  to  a  thunderbolt  falling  upon 
the  state,  but  his  own  arrival  equally  surprised 
his  friends.  The  nobles,  who  were  jealous  of 
Pompey’s  power  and  designs,  flocked  in  crowds  to 
vote  for  him,  aud  he  succeeded  in  gaining  his  own 
election,  but  not  in  ousting  Metellus.  One  of  his 
first  acts  after  his  election  was  the  prosecution  of 
L.  Licinius  Muraena  for  bribery  at  the  consular 
comitia ;  but  Muraena,  who  was  defended  by 
Cicero,  llortensius,  and  Crassus,  was  acquitted  by 
the  judges.  This  (b.  c.  63)  was  the  famous  year 
of  Cicero’s  consulship,  and  of  the  suppression  of 
Catiline’s  conspiracy.  Cato  supported  the  consul 
in  proposing  that  the  conspirators  should  suffer 
death,  and  was  the  first  who  gave  to  Cicero  the 
name  of  pater  patriae.  It  was  Cato’s  speech  of 
the  5th  of  December  which  determined  the  senate, 
previously  wavering  from  the  force  of  Caesar’s 
oratory.  The  severer  sentence  was  carried,  and 
Cato’s  part  in  this  transaction  occasioned  a  rupture 
between  him  and  Caesar,  whom  he  charged  with 
being  a  secret  accomplice  of  Catiline.  Plutarch 
(Cato  Minor,  23)  speaks  of  Cato’s  speech  as  extant, 
and  says  that  it  was  taken  down  by  short-hand 
writers  placed  in  the  senate-house  for  that  purpose 
by  Cicero.  Sallust  gives  two  well-known  orations 
as  the  speeches  of  Caesar  and  Cato,  but  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  not  only  is  the  language 
Sallust’s  own,  but  that  the  fabricated  speeches 
differ  considerably  in  several  particulars  from 
those  which  were  actually  delivered. 

The  crushing  of  Catiline’s  conspiracy  was  an 
important  step,  but,  in  order  to  accomplish  the 
political  theories  of  Cato,  much  remained  to  be 
done.  Induced  by  the  example  of  Sulla,  several 
ambitious  men  were  now  aspiring  to  supreme 
power,  and  those  who,  like  Catiline,  endeavoured 
to  grasp  it  in  the  disorder  occasioned  by  popular 
tumult  and  anarchy,  were  not  the  most  formidable. 
The  wealth  of  Crassus  and  the  character  and 
position  of  Pompey  were  directed  to  the  same  end. 
Caesar,  who  had  watched  the  conspiracy  of  Cati¬ 
line,  and,  if  it  had  succeeded,  would  most  likely 
have  been  the  person  to  profit  by  its  success,  saw 
their  object,  and  had  the  address  to  baffle  their 
schemes.  Pompey,  his  more  formidable  rival, 
wished  to  obtain  supreme  power  by  constitutional 
means,  and  waited  in  hope  of  a  voluntary  sur¬ 
render  ;  but  he  had  not  the  unscrupulous  courage 
which  would  have  been  required  to  seize  it,  or  to 
keep  it  when  gained.  Caesar,  of  a  more  daring, 
vigorous,  and  comprehensive  intellect,  was  not  re¬ 
strained  by  similar  scruples.  He  contrived  by 
entering  into  a  combination  with  Pompey  and 
Crassus  to  detach  both  from  the  senatorial  party, 
from  which  they  were  already  estranged  by  their 
own  unambiguous  ambition.  Cato  wished  to  de¬ 
feat  this  combination,  but  the  measures  he  resorted 
to  were  clumsy  and  injudicious.  His  opposition 
to  Pompey  was  conducted  in  a  manner  which  pro- 
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moted  the  views  of  Caesar,  who  turned  every  com¬ 
bination  of  events  to  the  purposes  of  his  own 
aggrandizement,  and  availed  himself  at  once  of  the 
influence  of  Pompey  and  the  wealth  of  Crassus. 
The  state  of  political  parties  at  Rome  was  now 
such,  that  neither  energy  nor  foresight  could  long 
have  retarded  the  downfall  of  the  republic.  The 
party  of  the  senate  professed  to  adhere  to  the  an¬ 
cient  doctrines  of  the  constitution,  clinging  in 
practice  to  oligarchical  principles,  but  it  possessed 
in  its  ranks  no  man  of  great  popularity  or  com¬ 
manding  political  genius.  Lucullus  had  often  led 
his  troops  to  victory,  and  had  considerable  influence 
over  the  army,  but  he  preferred  the  quiet  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  the  vast  wealth  he  had  acquired  in  Asia 
to  the  leadership  of  the  party  of  the  nobles.  Had 
he  not  lacked  ambition,  he  might  have  given  the 
senate  effectual  support.  Cato  attached  himself  to 
the  senate,  and  may  be  numbered  among  its 
leaders  ;  but  neither  he  nor  his  chief  coadjutors  in 
the  same  cause,  Catulus  and  Cicero,  could  boast  of 
that  practical  ability  and  ready  command  of 
resources  which  were  wanting  at  the  present 
crisis.  He  was  far  better  suited  for  contemplation 
than  for  action,  and  would  have  been  more  at 
home,  more  happy,  and  not  less  useful,  in  the 
calm  pursuits  of  literature  and  philosophy,  than 
amidst  the  turmoil  of  public  life.  A  man  more 
pure  and  disinterested  could  not  be  found.  His 
opinion  as  a  judex  and  his  testimony  as  a  witness 
were  regarded  as  almost  decisive.  Such  was  the 
reverence  for  his  character,  that  when  he  went 
into  the  theatre  during  the  games  of  Flora,  given 
by  Messius,  the  dancing- women  were  not  required 
to  exhibit  their  performances  in  their  accustomed 
nudity ;  but  when  Cato  learned  from  Savonius 
that  his  presence  damped  the  enjoyment  of  the 
people,  he  retired  amidst  applause.  The  conduct 
of  his  political  friends  was  analogous.  They  rather 
praised  than  imitated  his  virtues,  and  those  who 
praised  him  liked  him  best  when  he  was  at  such  a 
distance  as  not  to  impose  restraint  upon  their  ac¬ 
tions.  Irregularity  and  corruption  were  so  general, 
that  an  honest  man,  in  order  to  do  good,  must  have 
been  master  of  remarkable  discretion,  whereas  the 
straightforward  and  uncompromising  strictness  of 
Cato  generally  appeared  ill-timed,  and  was  deemed 
better  suited  to  the  imaginary  republic  of  Plato 
than  to  the  actual  condition  of  the  Roman  people. 

In  the  year  of  his  tribunate  he  opposed  the  pro¬ 
position  of  Metellus  Nepos  to  recall  Pompey  from 
Asia,  and  to  give  him  the  command  of  the  legions 
against  Catiline.  Cato  exerted  himself  in  the 
midst  of  a  riot  to  prevent  the  voting  of  the  proposi¬ 
tion,  and  exposed  himself  to  considerable  personal 
danger  without  much  prudence  or  much  dignity. 
In  b.  c.  60,  he  opposed  the  rogation  of  the  tribune 
L.  Ilavius  to  reward  Pompey ’s  veterans  with 
allotments  of  land.  Caesar,  when  he  was  return¬ 
ing  from  Spain,  sought  the  honour  of  a  triumph, 
and  desired  in  the  meantime  to  be  allowed,  though 
absent,  to  be  a  candidate  for  the  consulship.  In 
order  to  prevent  a  resolution  to  this  effect  from 
being  carried  on  the  day  when  it  was  proposed, 
Cato  spoke  against  time  until  sunset ;  but  Caesar 
renounced  his  triumph  and  gained  the  consulship. 

J  v  a  course  of  conduct  which  to  the  eyes  of  the 
statesmen  of  that  day  appeared  to  be  a  series  of 
halt-measures  and  vacillating  policy,  Cato  desired 
to  prove  that,  while  some  were  for  Caesar  and  some 
foi  1  ompey,  he,  Cato,  was  for  the  commonwealth. 
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Though  Cato  seemed  generally  to  waste  his 
strength  in  ineffectual  efforts,  he  still  was  found  to 
be  a  trouble  and  a  hindrance  to  the  designs  of 
Caesar,  Pompey,  and  Crassus.  They  accordingly 
got  Clodius,  during  his  tribunate,  to  propose  that 
Ptolemy,  king  of  Cyprus,  should,  without  even  a 
plausible  pretext,  be  deprived  of  his  dominions, 
and  that  Cato  should  be  charged  with  the  task  of 
reuniting  the  island  to  the  Roman  empire,  and  re¬ 
storing  the  exiles  who  had  been  sent  to  Byzantium. 
Constitutionally  averse  to  active  military  measures, 
as  well  as  benevolently  anxious  to  prevent  the  un¬ 
necessary  shedding  of  blood,  Cato  sent  a  messenger 
to  Ptolemy  to  signify  the  determination  of  the 
Roman  people.  The  unfortunate  king  put  an  end 
to  his  life  by  poison,  and  Cato  took  peaceable  pos¬ 
session  of  Cyprus,  and  sold  the  royal  treasures  at 
the  highest  price,  offending  some  of  his  friends, 
who  hoped  to  enrich  themselves  by  cheap  bargains. 
After  restoring  the  Byzantine  exiles,  and  success¬ 
fully  accomplishing  a  commission  which,  however 
abstractedly  unjust,  he  considered  himself  bound  to 
undertake  by  his  duty  to  the  state,  he  returned  to 
Rome  in  b.  c.  56,  displaying  to  the  eyes  of  the 
people  the  public  wealth  thus  acquired.  This  very 
treasure  afterwards  came  to  the  hands  of  Caesar, 
and  contributed  to  the  destruction  of  republican 
liberty.  The  pecuniary  accounts  of  the  sale  by 
some  accident  were  lost,  and  Clodius  Pulcher  took 
occasion  to  accuse  Cato  of  embezzlement.  His 
answer  was,  “  What  greater  disgrace  could  befall 
this  age,  than  that  Pulcher  should  be  an  accuser  or 
Cato  be  accused?”  (Senec.  Controvers.  v.  30.) 
Cicero,  on  his  return  from  banishment,  insisted 
that  Clodius  was  not  legitimately  appointed  tri¬ 
bune,  and  that  therefore  all  his  official  acts  ought 
to  be  annulled.  The  proposition  was  opposed  by 
Cato,  as  it  would  have  rendered  void  his  legation 
to  Cyprus.  This  affair  produced  a  marked  cold¬ 
ness  between  Cicero  and  Cato. 

After  his  divorce  from  Atilia,  Cato  had  married 
Marcia,  the  daughter  of  Philippus,  and  had  three 
children  by  his  second  wife.  About  the  year  B.  c. 
56  happened  that  strange  transaction  by  which  he 
ceded  Marcia  to  his  friend  Q.  Hortensius,  with  the 
consent  of  her  father.  At  the  death  of  Hortensius 
in  the  year  50,  he  took  her  back  again.  Heineccius 
(Antiq.  Rom.  lib.  i.  append,  c.  47)  infers,  from  the 
words  of  Plutarch  (Cato  Min.  25),  that  Cato  did 
not,  according  to  the  common  belief,  lend  his  wife, 
but  that  she  was  divorced  from  him  by  the  cere¬ 
mony  of  sale,  and  married  to  Hortensius.  Hei¬ 
neccius  quotes  the  case  as  an  instance  of  a  marriage 
contracted  by  coemtio  and  dissolved  by  remanciputio , 
in  accordance  with  the  maxim  “unumquodque  eo 
modo  dissolvitur  quo  colligatum  est.”  But  it  does 
not  appear  that  Cato  married  her  again  after  the 
death  of  Hortensius,  and  yet  it  seems  that  she 
returned  to  her  former  relation  of  wife. 

Cato  continued  to  oppose  the  triumvirs.  In 
B.  c.  55  he  actively  assisted  L.  Domitius  Aheno- 
barbus  in  canvassing  for  the  consulship  against 
Pompey  and  Crassus,  who  were  elected.  In  the 
election  riots  he  was  wounded,  and  narrowly  es¬ 
caped  with  life.  With  no  better  success  was  he 
himself  a  candidate  for  the  praetorship  in  the  same 
year  in  opposition  to  Vatinius.  He  would  not 
submit  to  employ  the  bribery  which  was  necessary 
to  obtain  a  majority.  Again,  in  an  unsuccessful 
opposition  to  the  Trebonian  law  conferring  extra¬ 
ordinary  powers  upon  the  triumvirs,  we  lixid  him 
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engaged  in  popular  tumults  and  personal  conflict. 
At  length,  b.  c.  54,  he  was  made  praetor,  and  this 
was  the  highest  office  to  which  he  attained.  His 
exertions  during  his  praetorship  to  put  down  the 
notorious  bribery  of  the  consular  comitia  disgusted 
both  the  buyers  and  the  sellers  of  votes.  Again 
he  was  attacked  by  a  hooting  and  pelting  mob,  who 
put  his  attendants  to  flight ;  but  he  persisted  in 
mounting  the  tribunal,  and  succeeded  in  appeasing 
the  violence  of  the  populace. 

After  the  death  of  Crassus,  when  the  senate  had 
to  make  choice  between  Pompey  and  Caesar,  it 
naturally  wished  to  place  itself  under  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  former.  In  b.  c.  52,  Pompey  was  anx¬ 
ious  to  obtain  the  dictatorship  ;  but  as  the  nobles 
had  not  given  him  their  full  confidence,  and  yet 
at  the  same  time  were  anxious  to  gratify  him,  Bi- 
bulus  proposed  that  he  should  be  created  sole  con¬ 
sul,  and  in  this  proposition  was  supported  by  Cato. 
In  the  following  year,  Cato  himself,  mistrusting 
Pompey,  was  a  candidate  for  the  consulship  ;  but 
he  would  not  bribe,  and  his  competitors,  S.  Sulpi- 
cius  and  M.  Claudius  Marcellus,  who  had  the  sup¬ 
port  of  Caesar  and  Pompey,  were  elected.  On  the 
day  of  his  defeat,  Cato  amused  himself  with  play¬ 
ing  at  ball,  and  renounced  for  ever  all  aspiration 
!  after  an  office  which  the  people  had  not  thought 
\  proper  to  confer  upon  him. 

On  the  commencement  of  the  civil  war,  B.  c.  49, 
Cato  supported  those  illegal  proceedings  [Caesar, 
p.  550]  which  gave  some  colour  of  right  to  the  hos¬ 
tile  preparations  of  Caesar.  On  the  approach  of 
Caesar  to  the  city,  Cato  took  flight  with  the  con¬ 
suls  to  Campania,  and  yielded  himself  up  to  un¬ 
availing  grief.  From  that  day  forth  he  allowed 
his  hair  to  grow  ;  he  never  after  wore  a  garland,  but 
seeing  that  Roman  blood  must  be  shed,  whichever 
party  might  prevail,  he  determined  to  mourn  until 
his  death  the  unhappy  lot  of  his  country.  It  was 
a  time  for  decisive  and  strong  measures.  Caesar 
was  not  now  to  be  fought  by  laws  or  resolutions, 
and  the  time  for  negotiation  was  past.  Cato  re¬ 
commended  a  temporizing  policy.  Thoughts  of 
patriotic  philanthropy  were  uppermost  in  his  mind. 
He  made  Pompey  promise  to  pillage  no  Roman 
town,  and,  except  in  battle,  to  put  to  death  no 
Roman  citizen. 

The  senate  entrusted  Cato,  as  propraetor,  with 
the  defence  of  Sicily;  but,  on  the  landing  of  Curio 
with  three  of  Caesar’s  legions,  Cato,  thinking  re¬ 
sistance  useless,  instead  of  defending  the  island, 
took  flight,  and  proceeded  to  join  Pompey  at  Dyr- 
rachium.  Little  confidence  was  placed  in  his  mili¬ 
tary  skill,  or  in  the  course  that  he  would  pursue  if 
his  party  succeeded ;  for,  though  it  was  now  his 
object  to  crush  the  rebellion  of  Caesar,  it  was 
felt  that  his  efforts  might  soon  be  directed  to 
limit  the  power  of  Pompey.  After  Pompey’s  vic¬ 
tory  at  Dyrrachium,  Cato  was  left  in  charge  of  the 
camp,  and  was  thus  saved  from  being  present 
at  the  disastrous  battle  of  Pharsalia.  (b.  c.  48.) 
After  this  battle,  he  set  sail  for  Corcyra  with  the 
troops  and  the  fleet  left  in  his  charge ;  but  he 
offered  to  resign  his  command  to  Cicero,  who  was 
now  anxious  for  a  reconciliation  with  Caesar. 
Cicero,  a  man  equally  incompetent  to  command, 
declined  the  offer.  Cato  now  proceeded  to  Africa, 
where  he  hoped  to  find  Pompey ;  but  on  his  route 
he  received  intelligence  from  Cornelia  of  Pom¬ 
pey’s  assassination.  After  a  circuitous  voyage  he 
effected  a  landing,  and  was  admitted  by  the  inha- 
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bitants  of  Cyrene,  who  had  refused  to  open  their 
gates  to  Labienus. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  b.  c.  47  Cato  marched 
his  troops  across  the  desert,  for  six  days  supporting 
hunger  and  thirst,  and  every  privation,  with  re¬ 
markable  fortitude,  in  order  to  form  a  junction 
with  Scipio  Metellus,  Attius  Varus,  and  the  Nu- 
midian  Juba.  Here  arose  a  question  of  military 
precedence.  The  army  wished  to  be  led  by  Cato  ; 
but,  as  a  strict  disciplinarian,  he  thought  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  yield  to  the  consular  Scipio.  Most  proba¬ 
bly  he  was  glad  to  rid  himself  of  a  position  in 
which  immediate  action  appeared  inevitable,  and 
felt  himself  oppressed  by  the  weight  of  a  responsi¬ 
bility  to  which  his  shoulders  were  unequal.  Here 
the  mildness  of  his  disposition  was  again  manifest. 
He  resisted  the  counsel  of  Scipio  to  put  Utica  to 
the  sword,  and,  though  now  nothing  could  be  hoped 
but  a  putting-off  of  the  evil  day,  wisely  advised 
him  not  to  risk  a  decisive  engagement ;  but  Scipio 
disregarded  his  advice,  and  was  utterly  routed  at 
Thapsus.  (April  6th,  b.  c.  46.)  All  Africa  now, 
with  the  exception  of  Utica,  submitted  to  the  vic¬ 
torious  Caesar.  Cato  wanted  to  inspire  the  Ro¬ 
mans  in  Utica  with  courage  to  stand  a  siege  ;  but 
they  quailed  at  the  approach  of  Caesar,  and  were 
inclined  to  submit.  Plutarch  relates  in  detail  the 
events  which  now  occurred  at  Utica,  and  his  nar¬ 
rative  exhibits  a  lamentable  picture  of  a  good  man 
standing  at  bay  with  fortune.  Careless  for  his 
own  safety,  or  rather  determined  not  to  live  under 
the  slavery  of  Caesar’s  despotism,  Cato  yet  was 
anxious  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  his  friends, 
advised  them  to  flee,  accompanied  them  to  the  port, 
besought  them  to  make  terms  with  the  conqueror, 
composed  the  speech  in  which  L.  Caesar  interceded 
for  them,  but  would  not  allow  his  own  name  to 
appear.  Bewildered  and  oppressed,  driven  into  a 
corner  where  his  irresolution  could  not  lurk,  and 
from  which  he  had  not  strength  to  break  forth,  he 
deeply  felt  that  the  only  way  to  preserve  his  high 
personal  character  and  unbending  moral  dignity, 
and  to  leave  to  posterity  a  lofty  Roman  name,  was 
— to  die.  For  the  particulars  of  his  death,  which 
our  limits  prevent  us  from  giving,  we  must  refer 
our  readers  to  the  graphic  account  of  Plutarch. 
After  spending  the  greater  part  of  the  night  in 
perusing  Plato’s  Phaedo  several  times,  he  stabbed 
himself  below  the  breast,  and  in  falling  overturned 
an  abacus.  His  friends,  hearing  the  noise,  ran  up, 
found  him  bathed  in  blood,  and,  while  he  was 
fainting,  dressed  his  wound.  When  however  he 
recovered  feeling,  he  tore  open  the  bandages,  let 
out  his  entrails,  and  expired,  b.  c.  46,  at  the  age  of 
forty-nine. 

There  was  deep  grief  in  Utica  on  account  of  his 
death.  The  inhabitants  buried  him  on  the  coast, 
and  celebrated  his  funeral  with  much  pomp.  A 
statue,  with  sword  in  hand,  was  erected  to  his 
memory  on  the  spot,  and  was  still  standing  when 
Plutarch  wrote. 

Caesar  had  hastened  his  march  in  order  to  catch 
Cato  ;  but  arriving  too  late,  he  exclaimed,  “  Cato, 

I  grudge  thee  thy  death,  since  thou  hast  grudged 
me  the  glory  of  sparing  thy  life.” 

The  only  existing  composition  of  Cato  (not  to 
count  the  speech  in  Sallust)  is  a  letter  written  in 
b.  c.  50.  It  is  a  civil  refusal  in  answer  to  an  ela¬ 
borate  letter  of  Cicero,  requesting  that  Cato  would 
use  his  influence  to  procure  him  a  triumph.  (Cic. 
ad  Fam.  xv.  4 — 6.) 
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Cato  soon  became  the  subject  of  biography  and 
panegyric.  Shortly  after  his  death  appeared  Ci¬ 
cero’s  “  Cato,”  which  provoked  Caesar’s  “  Anti- 
cato,”  also  called  “  Anticatones,”  as  it  consisted  of 
two  books ;  but  the  accusations  of  Caesar  appear 
to  have  been  wholly  unfounded,  and  were  not  be¬ 
lieved  by  his  contemporaries.  Works  like  Cicero’s 
Cato  were  published  by  Fabius  Gallus,  and  M. 
Brutus.  In  Lucan  the  character  of  Cato  is  a  per¬ 
sonification  of  godlike  virtue.  In  modern  times, 
the  closing  events  of  Cato’s  life  have  been  often 
dramatized.  Of  the  French  plays  on  this  subject 
that  of  Deschamps  (1715)  is  the  best;  and  few 
dramas  have  gained  more  celebrity  than  the  Cato 
of  Addison.  (Plut.  Cato  Minor;  Sail.  Catil.  54 ; 
Tacit.  Hist,  iv-  8  ;  Cic.  ad  Att.  i.  18,  ii.  9  ;  Senec. 
Ep.  95  ;  Val.  Max.  vi.  2.  §  5  ;  Lucan,  i.  128,  ii.  380; 
Hor.  Carm.  i.  12.  35,  ii.  1, 24 ;  Virg.  Aen.  vi.  841, 
viii.  670;  Juv.  xi.  90;  Drumann’s  Gesch.  Roms, 
v.  p.  153.) 

10,  11.  PoRCIAE.  [PoRCIA.] 

12.  M.  Porcius  Cato,  a  son  of  Cato  of  Utica 
[No.  9]  by  Atilia.  He  accompanied  his  father 
upon  his  flight  from  Italy,  and  was  with  him  at 
Utica  on  the  night  of  his  death.  Caesar  pardoned 
him,  and  allowed  him  to  possess  his  father’s  pro¬ 
perty.  ( Bell .  Afir.  89.)  After  Caesar’s  death,  he 
attached  himself  to  M.  Brutus,  his  sister’s  husband, 
and  followed  him  from  Macedonia  to  Asia.  He 
was  a  man  of  warm  and  sensual  temperament, 
much  addicted  to  illicit  gallantry.  His  long  stay 
in  Cappadocia  on  a  visit  to  Marphadates,  who 
had  a  very  beautiful  wife  named  Psyche,  gave 
occasion  to  the  jest  that  the  young  Cato  and  his 
host  had  but  one  soul  (Psyche)  between  them. 
(Plut.  Cato  Minor ,  73.)  At  the  battle  of  Philippi 
(b.  c.  48)  he  behaved  bravely,  and  sold  his  life 
dearly. 

13.  Porcius  Cato,  son  of  Cato  of  Utica  [No. 
9]  by  Marcia,  and  therefore  half-brother  of  No. 
12.  Nothing  more  is  known  of  him  than  that,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  civil  war,  he  was  sent 
by  his  father  to  Munatius  Rufus  at  Bruttium. 
(Plut.  Cato  Min.  52.) 

14.  PORCIA.  [PoRCIA.] 

15.  A  son  or  daughter  of  Cato  of  Utica  [No.  9], 
and  a  sister  or  brother  of  Nos.  13  and  14,  as  we 
know  that  Cato  of  Utica  had  three  children  by 
Marcia.  (Lucan,  ii.  331.) 

16.  C.  Porcius  Cato,  of  uncertain  pedigree, 
perhaps  descended  from  No.  5.  He  appears  in 
the  early  part  of  his  life  as  an  opponent  of  Pom- 
pey.  In  b.  c.  59,  he  wanted  to  accuse  A.  Gabi- 
nius  of  ambitus,  but  the  praetors  gave  him  no 
opportunity  of  preferring  the  accusation  against 
Pompey’s  favourite.  This  so  vexed  him,  that  he 
called  Pompey  privatum  dictator em,  and  his  bold¬ 
ness  nearly  cost  him  his  life.  (Cic.  ad  Qu.  Fr.  i. 
2.  §  9.)  In  b.  c.  56,  he  was  tribune  of  the  plebs, 
and  prevented  the  Romans  from  assisting  Ptolemy 
Auletes  with  troops,  by  getting  certain  priests  to 
read  to  the  people  some  Sibylline  verses  which 
threatened  Rome  with  danger  if  such  aid  were 
given  to  a  king  of  Egypt.  (Dion  Cass,  xxxix.  15.) 
He  took  the  side  of  Clodius,  and  Milo  in  revenge 
raised  <a  laugh  against  him  in  the  following  man- 
n®r  •  Cato  used  to  go  about  attended  by  a  gang 
of  gladiators,  whom  he  was  too  poor  to  support. 
Milo,  learning  this,  employed  a  stranger  to  buy 
them  of  him,  and  then  got  Racilius  the  tribune  to 
make  a  public  announcement,  M  se  familiam  Cato- 
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nianam  venditurum.”  (Cic.  ad  Qu.  Fr.  ii.  6.) 
Afterwards  he  made  himself  useful  to  the  triumviri 
by  delaying  the  comitia  in  order  to  promote  the 
election  of  Pompey  and  •  Crassus,  when  they  were 
candidates  for  the  consulship  in  b.  c.  55.  In  his 
manoeuvre  on  this  occasion  he  was  assisted  by 
Nonius  Sufenas,  one  of  his  colleagues  in  the  tri¬ 
bunate.  (Dion  Cass,  xxxvii.  27,  28.)  In  the 
following  year  he  and  Sufenas  were  accused  of 
violating  the  Lex  Junia  et  Licinia  and  the  Lex 
Fufia,  by  proposing  laws  without  due  notice  and 
on  improper  days.  (Ascon.  in  Cic.  pro  Scauro .) 
Cato  was  defended  by  C.  Licinius  Calvus  and  M. 
Scaurus,  and  obtained  an  acquittal,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  interest  of  Pompey. 
(Cic.  ad  Att.  iv.  5,  6.)  [J.  T.  G.] 

On  the  coins  of  the  Porcia  gens,  we  find  only 
the  names  of  C.  Cato  and  M.  Cato.  Who  the 
former  was,  is  quite  uncertain ;  the  latter  is  M. 
Cato  of  Utica.  In  the  two  coins  annexed  the  ob¬ 
verse  of  the  former  represents  the  head  of  Pallas, 


the  reverse  Victory  in  a  biga ;  the  obverse  of  the 
latter  a  female  head,  the  reverse  Victory  sitting. 


CATO,  VALE'RIUS,  a  distinguished  gramma¬ 
rian  and  poet,  who  flourished  at  Rome  during  the 
last  years  of  the  republic.  Some  persons  asserted, 
that  he  was  of  Gaulish  extraction,  the  freedman  of 
a  certain  Bursenus ;  but  he  himself,  in  a  little  work 
entitled  Indignatio,  maintained,  that  he  was  pure 
from  all  servile  stain,  that  he  had  lost  his  father 
while  still  under  age,  and  had  been  stripped  of  his 
patrimony  during  the  troubles  which  attended  the 
usurpation  of  Sulla.  Having  studied  under  Philo- 
comus  with  Lucilius  for  a  text-book,  he  afterwards 
acted  as  preceptor  to  many  persons  of  high  station, 
and  was  considered  particularly  successful  in  train¬ 
ing  such  as  had  a  turn  for  poetry.  In  this  manner 
he  seems  to  have  accumulated  considerable  wealth; 
for  we  find  that  at  one  period  he  was  the  possessor 
of  a  magnificent  abode  at  Tusculum ;  but,  having 
fallen  into  difficulties,  he  was  obliged  to  yield  up 
this  villa  to  his  creditors,  and  retired  to  a  poor 
hovel,  where  the  remainder  of  his  life,  which  was 
prolonged  to  extreme  old  age,  was  passed  in  the 
greatest  penury.  In  addition  to  various  works 
upon  grammatical  subjects,  he  was  the  author  of 
poems  also,  of  which  the  Lydia  and  the  Diana 
were  the  most  celebrated.  The  fame  thus  acquired 
by  him  as  an  author  and  a  teacher  is  commemo¬ 
rated  in  the  following  complimentary  distich,  proba¬ 
bly  from  the  pen  of  some  admiring  contemporary  : 

“  Cato  Grammaticus,  Latina  Siren, 

Qui  solus  legit,  ac  facit  poetas.” 

Suetonius  {de  Illustr.  Grain.  2 — 9),  to  whom  ex-  i 
clusively  we  arc  indebted  for  all  these  particulars,  i 
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has  preserved,  in  addition  to  the  above  lines,  short 
testimonies  from  Ticida  and  Cinna  to  the  merits  of  the 
Lydia  and  the  Diana,  together  with  two  epigrams  by 
Furius  Bibaculus  [Bibaculus],  which  contrast,  in 
no  very  feeling  terms,  the  splendour  of  Cato  in  the 
full  flush  of  his  fame  and  prosperity — “  unicum 
magistrum,  summum  grammaticum,  optimum  poe- 
tam” — with  his  subsequent  distress  and  poverty. 
From  the  circumstance  already  noticed,  that  Cato 
devoted  much  attention  in  his  earlier  years  to  the 
productions  of  Lucilius,  he  is  probably  the  Cato 
named  in  the  prooemium  to  the  tenth  satire  of  Ho¬ 
race  (lib.  i.),  and  may  be  the  same  with  the  Cato 
addressed  by  Catullus  (lvi.),  and  with  the  Cato 
classed  by  Ovid  ( Trist .  ii.  435)  along  with  Ticida, 
Memmius,  Cinna,  Anser,  and  Cornificius. 

In  all  the  collections  of  the  minor  Latin  poets 
will  be  found  183  hexameter  verses,  which,  ever 
since  the  time  of  Joseph  Scaliger,  have  been  known 
under  the  title  “  Valerii  Catonis  Dirae.”  We  ga¬ 
ther  from  the  context,  that  the  lands  of  the  au- 
thor  had  been  confiscated  during  civil  strife,  and 
assigned  to  veteran  soldiers  as  a  reward  for  their 
services.  Filled  with  wrath  and  indignation  on 
account  of  this  cruel  injustice  and  oppression,  the 
rightful  owner  solemnly  devotes  to  destruction  the 
fields  he  had  loved  so  well.  Then  in  gentler  mood 
he  dwells  upon  the  beauty  of  the  scenes  he  was 
about  to  quit  for  ever;  scarcely  tearing  himself 
away  from  an  eminence  whence  he  was  gazing  on 
his  flocks,  he  bids  a  last  farewell  to  them  and  his 
adored  Lydia,  to  whom  he  vows  eternal  constancy, 
i  Such  is  the  argument  as  far  as  the  end  of  the  103d 
line.  In  the  portion  which  follows,  the  bard  dwells 
with  envy  on  the  felicity  of  the  rural  retreats 
haunted  by  his  beautiful  mistress,  and  complains 
of  his  relentless  destiny,  which  had  separated  him 
from  the  object  of  his  passion.  It  must  also  be 
observed,  that  in  the  first  line  we  find  an  invoca¬ 
tion  of  some  person,  place,  or  thing,  designated  by 
the  appellation  of  Battarus — “  Battare  cycneas 
|  repetamus  carmine  voces” — and  that  this  word  oc¬ 
curs  again  and  again,  as  far  as  line  97,  forming  a 
sort  of  burden  to  the  song.  These  matters  being 
i  premised,  it  remains  for  us  to  investigate,  1.  The 
connexion  and  arrangement  of  the  different  parts 
of  the  “Dirae.”  2.  The  real  author.  3.  What 
we  are  to  understand  by  Battarus. 

1.  To  all  who  read  the  lines  in  question  with 
care  it  will  at  once  become  evident,  that  they  in 
reality  constitute  two  pieces,  and  not  one.  The 
first,  containing  the  imprecations,  and  addressed  to 
Battarus,  concludes  with  1.  103,  and  is  completely 
distinct  in  subject,  tone,  spirit,  and  phraseology, 
from  the  second,  which  ought  always  to  be  printed 
as  a  separate  strain.  This  opinion  was  first  ad¬ 
vanced  by  F.  Jacobs  ( Bibliotliek  der  alten  Literatur 
und  Kunst ,  p.  ix.  p.  56,  Gotting.  1792),  and  has  been 
fully  adopted  by  Putsch,  the  most  recent  editor.  The 
confusion  probably  arose  from  the  practice  common 
among  the  ancient  scribes  of  copying  two  or  more 
compositions  of  the  same  author  continuously,  with¬ 
out  interposing  any  space  or  mark  to  point  out  that 
they  had  passed  from  one  to  another.  The  error, 
once  introduced,  was  in  this  case  perpetuated,  from 
the  circumstance,  that  both  poems  speak  of  the 
charms  of  certain  rural  scenes,  and  of  the  beauty 
of  Lydia,  although  in  the  one  these  objects  are 
regarded  with  feelings  very  different  from  those 
expressed  in  the  other. 

2.  In  all  MSS.  these  lines  are  found  among  the 
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minor  poems  attributed  to  Virgil,  and  in  several 
are  specifically  ascribed  to  him.  Moreover,  in  the 
catalogues  of  Virgil’s  works  drawn  up  by  Donatus 
and  by  Servius,  “Dirae”  are  included.  Joseph 
Scaliger,  however,  considering  that  in  language  and 
versification  the  Dirae  bore  no  resemblance  what¬ 
ever  to  the  acknowledged  compositions  of  Virgil, 
and  that  the  sentiments  expressed  were  completely 
at  variance  with  the  gentle  and  submissive  spirit 
which  Virgil  displayed  under  like  circumstances, 
was  convinced  that  he  could  not  be  the  author; 
but,  recollecting,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  inci¬ 
dents  described  and  the  name  of  Lydia  correspond¬ 
ed  in  some  degree  with  the  details  transmitted  to 
us  with  regard  to  Valerius  Cato,  determined,  that 
they  must  be  from  the  pen  of  that  grammarian ; 
and  almost  all  subsequent  editors  have  acquiesced 
in  the  decision.  It  is  manifest,  however,  that  the 
conclusion  has  been  very  rashly  adopted.  Grant¬ 
ing  that  we  are  entitled  to  neglect  the  authority  of 
the  MSS.,  which  in  this  case  is  perhaps  not  very 
important,  and  to  remove  these  pieces  from  the 
works  of  Virgil,  still  the  arguments  on  which  they 
have  been  so  confidently  transferred  to  Cato  are 
singularly  weak.  We  can  build  nothing  upon  the 
fictitious  name  of  Lydia  ;  and  even  if  we  grant 
that  the  estate  of  Cato  was  actually  distributed 
among  the  veterans  of  Sulla,  although  of  this  we 
have  not  the  slightest  evidence,  we  know  well  that 
hundreds  of  others  suffered  under  a  like  calamity. 
Nor  is  there  anything  in  the  context  by  which  we 
can  fix  the  epoch  of  the  forfeiture  in  question.  All 
the  circumstances  are  just  as  applicable  to  the  times 
of  Octavianus  as  to  those  of  Sulla. 

3.  The  discordant  opinions  which  have  been  en¬ 
tertained  with  regard  to  Battarus  are  spoken  of 
under  Battarus. 

The  Dirae  were  first  printed  at  the  end  of  the 
editio  princeps  of  Virgil,  at  Rome,  by  Sweynheim 
and  Pannartz  in  1469,  and  are  always  included 
among  the  early  impressions  of  the  Catalecta.  They 
appeared  in  an  independent  form  at  Leyden  (12mo. 
1652),  under  the  inspection  of  Christopher  Arnold, 
who  adopted  the  corrected  text  of  Scaliger.  Since 
that  period,  they  have  been  edited  by  Eichstadt 
(Jena,  4to.  1826),  and  with  very  complete  prole¬ 
gomena  by  Putsch  (Jena,  8vo.  1828),  whose  work 
was  reprinted  at  Oxford  by  Dr.  Giles  in  1838. 
They  are  to  be  found  also  in  the  “Anthologia”  of 
Burmann  (vol.  ii.  p.  647),  and  in  the  “Poetae  La- 
tini  Minores”  of  Wernsdorff  (vol.  iii.  p.  xlv.  &c.), 
who  prefixed  a  very  learned  dissertation  on  various 
topics  connected  with  the  work.  An  essay  by 
Nake,  who  had  prepared  a  new  edition  of  Valerius 
Cato  for  the  press,  appeared  in  the  “  Rheinisches 
Museum”  for  1828.  [W.  R.] 

CATO,  VE'TTIUS.  [Scato.] 

CATO'NIUS  JUSTUS,  a  centurion  in  one  of 
the  Pannonian  legions  which  revolted  on  the  acces¬ 
sion  of  Tiberius,  a.  d.  14.  When  the  insurrection 
was  quelled  by  Drasus,  Catonius  and  some  others 
were  sent  to  Tiberius  to  sue  for  pardon.  (Tac. 
Ann.  i.  29;  Dion  Cass.  lx.  18.)  [L.  S.] 

CAT  rUME'RUS,  a  chief  of  the  German  tribe 
of  the  Catti,  from  whom  the  mother  of  Italicus,  the 
Cheruscan  chief,  was  descended.  (Tac.  Ann.  xi.  16.) 
He  is  probably  the  same  as  the  one  whom  Strabo 
(vii.  p.292)  calls  Ucromerus.  [L.  S.] 

CAl  UALDA,  a  noble  youth  of  the  German 
tribe  of  the  Gotones.  Dreading  the  violence  of 
Maroboduus,  he  took  to  flight ;  but  when  the  power 
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of  Maroboduus  was  in  its  decline,  Catualda  resolved 
upon  taking  vengeance.  He  assembled  a  large 
force,  and  invaded  the  country  of  the  Marcomanni. 
Maroboduus  fled  across  the  Danube,  and  solicited 
the  protection  of  the  emperor  Tiberius.  But  Ca¬ 
tualda  in  his  turn  was  conquered  soon  after  by  the 
Hermunduri  under  the  command  of  Vibilius.  He 
was  made  prisoner,  and  sent  to  Forum  Julium  in 
Gallia  Narbonensis.  (Tac.  Ann.  ii.  62,  63.)  [L.  S.] 

CATUGNA'TUS,  the  leader  of  the  Allobroges 
in  their  revolt  against  the  Romans  in  B.  c.  61,  de¬ 
feated  Manlius  Lentinus,  the  legate  of  C.  Pomp- 
tinus,  the  praetor  of  the  province,  and  would  have 
destroyed  his  whole  army  but  for  a  violent  tempest 
which  arose.  Afterwards  Catugnatus  and  his  army 
were  surrounded  by  C.  Pomptinus  near  Solonium, 
who  made  them  all  prisoners  with  the  exception  of 
Catugnatus  himself.  (Dion  Cass,  xxxvii.  47,  48  ; 
comp.  Liv.  Epit.  103  ;  Cic.  de  Prov.  Cons.  13.) 

CATULLUS,  VALE'RIUS,  whose  praenomen 
is  altogether  omitted  in  many  MSS.,  while  several, 
with  Apuleius  ( Apolog .),  designate  him  as  Cains, 
and  a  few  of  the  best  with  Pliny  ( H .  N.  xxxvii. 
6)  as  Quintus,  was  a  native  of  Verona  or  its  imme¬ 
diate  vicinity,  as  we  learn  from  the  testimony  of 
many  ancient  writers  {e.  g.  Ov.  Am.  iii.  15.  17  ; 
Plin.  1.  c. ;  Martial,  i.  62,  x.  103,  xiv.  195;  Auson. 
Drep.  &c.).  According  to  Hieronymus  in  the 
Eusebian  Chronicle,  he  was  born  in  the  consulship 
of  Cinna  and  Octavius,  b.  c.  87,  and  died  in  his 
thirtieth  year,  b.  c.  57.  The  second  date  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  erroneous,  for  we  have  positive  evidence 
from  his  own  works  that  he  survived  not  only  the 
second  consulship  of  Pompey,  b.  c.  55,  and  the 
expedition  of  Caesar  into  Britain,  but  that  he  was 
alive  in  the  consulship  of  Vatinius,  B.  c.  47.  ( Carm . 
Iii.  and  cxiii.)  We  have  no  reason,  however,  to 
conclude  that  the  allusion  to  Mammurra,  contained 
in  a  letter  written  by  Cicero  {ad  Att.  xiii.  52)  in 
B.  c.  45,  refers  to  the  lampoon  of  Catullus;  we  can 
attach  no  weight  to  the  argument,  deduced  by 
Joseph  Scaliger  from  an  epigram  of  Martial  (iv.  14), 
that  he  was  in  literary  correspondence  with  Virgil 
after  the  reputation  of  the  latter  was  fully  estab¬ 
lished  ;  and  still  less  can  we  admit  that  there  is 
the  slightest  ground  for  the  assertion,  that  the 
hymn  to  Diana  was  written  for  the  secular  games 
celebrated  by  Augustus  in  B.  c.  17.  He  may  have 
outlived  the  consulship  of  Vatinius,  but  our  certain 
knowledge  does  not  extend  beyond  that  period. 

Valerius,  the  father  of  Catullus,  was  a  person  of 
some  consideration,  for  he  was  the  friend  and 
habitual  entertainer  of  Julius  Caesar  (Suet.  Jul. 
73),  and  his  son  must  have  possessed  at  least  a 
moderate  independence,  since  in  addition  to  his 
paternal  residence  on  the  beautiful  promontory  of 
Sirmio,  he  was  the  proprietor  of  a  villa  in  the 
vicinity  of  Tibur,  and  performed  a  voyage  from  the 
Pontus  in  his  own  yacht.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  we  observe  that  he  took  up  his  abode  at 
Rome  and  entered  on  his  poetical  career  while  still 
in  the  very  spring  of  youth  (lxviii.  15),  that  he 
mingled  with  the  gayest  society  and  indulged  freely 
in  the  most  expensive  pleasures  (ciii.)  of  the  metro¬ 
polis,  we  need  feel  no  surprise  that  he  should  have 
become  involved  in  pecuniary  difficulties,  nor  doubt 
the  sincerity  of  his  frequent  humorous  lamentations 
over  the  empty  purses  of  himself  and  his  associates. 
These  embarrassments  may  have  induced  him  to 
make  an  attempt  to  better  his  fortunes,  according 
to  the  approved  fashion  of  the  times,  by  proceeding 
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to  Bithynia  in  the  train  of  the  praetor  Memmius, 
but  it  is  clear  from  the  bitter  complaints  which  he 
pours  forth  against  the  exclusive  cupidity  of  his 
chief,  that  the  speculation  was  attended  with  little 
success. 

The  death  of  his  brother  in  the  Troad — a  loss 
which  he  repeatedly  deplores  with  every  mark  of 
heartfelt  grief,  more  especially  in  the  affecting 
elegy  to  Hortalus — is  generally  supposed  to  have 
happened  during  this  expedition.  But  any  evi¬ 
dence  we  possess  leads  to  a  different  inference. 
When  railing  against  the  evil  fortune  which 
attended  the  journey  to  the  East,  he  makes  no 
allusion  to  any  such  misfortune  as  this  ;  we  find  no 
notice  of  the  event  in  the  pieces  written  immedi-  ; 
ately  before  quitting  Asia  and  immediately  after 
his  return  to  Italy,  nor  does  the  language  of  those 
passages  in  which  he  gives  vent  to  his  sorrow  in 
any  way  confirm  the  conjecture. 

That  Catullus  plunged  into  all  the  debauchery 
of  his  times  is  evident  from  the  tone  which  per¬ 
vades  so  many  of  his  lighter  productions,  and 
that  he  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  the  most  cele¬ 
brated  literary  characters,  seems  clear  from  the 
individuals  to  whom  many  of  his  pieces  are 
addressed,  among  whom  we  find  Cicero,  Alphe- 
nus  Varus,  Licinius  Calvus,  the  orator  and  poet,  I 
Cinna,  author  of  the  Smyrna,  and  several  others. 
The  lady-love  who  is  the  theme  of  the  greater 
number  of  his  amatory  effusions  is  styled  Leshia, 
but  her  real  name  we  are  told  by  Apuleius  was 
Clodia.  This  bare  fact  by  no  means  entitles  us  to 
jump  to  the  conclusion  at  which  many  have  arrived, 
that  she  was  the  sister  of  the  celebrated  Clodius 
slain  by  Milo.  Indeed  the  presumption  is  strong 
against  such  an  inference.  The  tribute  of  high- 
flown  praise  paid  to  Cicero  would  have  been  but  a 
bad  recommendation  to  the  favour  of  one  whom 
the  orator  makes  the  subject  of  scurrilous  jests,  and 
who  is  said  to  have  cherished  against  him  all  the 
vindictive  animosity  of  a  woman  first  slighted  and 
then  openly  insulted.  Catullus  was  warm  in  his 
resentments  as  well  as  in  his  attachments.  No 
prudential  considerations  interfered  with  the  free 
expression  of  his  wrath  when  provoked,  for  he 
attacks  with  the  most  bitter  vehemence  not  only  i 
his  rivals  in  love  and  poetry,  but  scruples  not  on 
two  occasions  to  indulge  in  the  most  offensive  im¬ 
putations  on  Julius  Caesar.  This  petulance  was  i 
probably  the  result  of  some  temporary  cause  of 
irritation,  for  elsewhere  he  seems  fully  disposed  to 
treat  this  great  personage  with  respect  (cxi.  10), 
and  his  rashness  was  productive  of  no  unpleasant 
consequences  to  himself  or  to  his  family,  for  not  ! 
only  did  Caesar  continue  upon  terms  of  intimacy 
with  the  father  of  Catullus,  but  at  once  accepted 
the  apology  tendered  by  the  son,  and  admitted  him 
on  the  same  day  as  a  guest  at  his  table.  (Suet.  ; 
Jul.  73.) 

The  works  of  Catullus  which  have  come  down  to  i 
us  consist  of  a  series  of  116  poems,  thrown  to¬ 
gether  apparently  at  random,  with  scarcely  an  i 
attempt  at  arrangement.  The  first  of  these  is  an  i 
epistle  dedicatory  to  a  certain  Cornelius,  the  author  i 
of  some  historical  compendium.  The  grammarians  i  i 
decided  that  this  must  be  Cornelius  Nepos,  and  i 
consequently  entitled  the  collection  Valerii  Catidli  \ 
ad  Cornelium  Nepotem  Liber.  The  pieces  are  of ; 
different  lengths,  but  most  of  them  are  very  short. 
They  refer  to  such  a  variety  of  topics,  and  are  t 
composed  in  so  many  different  styles  and  different  i 
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metres,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  classify  them 
systematically.  A  few,  such  as  the  hymn  to 
Diana  (xxxiv.),  the  translation  from  Sappho  (li.), 
the  address  to  Furius  and  Aurelius,  and  the  two 
I  Hymenaeal  lays  (lxi.  lxii.),  especially  the  former, 
(may  be  considered  as  strictly  lyrical.  The  Nup- 
i  tialsof  Peleus  and  Thetis,  which  extends  to  upwards 
of  400  Hexameter  lines,  is  a  legendary  heroic 
i  poem  ;  the  four  which  are  numbered  lxiv. — lxvii., 
i  although  bearing  little  resemblance  to  each  other 
j  either  in  matter  or  manner,  fall  under  the  head  of 
i  elegies  ;  the  Atys  stands  alone  as  a  religious  poem 
of  a  description  quite  peculiar,  and  the  great  mass 
of  those  which  remain  may  be  comprehended  under 
the  general  title  of  epigrams,  provided  we  employ 
that  term  in  its  widest  acceptation,  as  including 
all  short,  occasional,  fugitive  compositions,  suggested 
by  some  passing  thought  and  by  the  ordinary  oc¬ 
currences  of  every-day  social  life.  From  the  nature 
of  the  case  it  is  probable  that  many  such  effusions 
would  be  lost,  and  accordingly  Pliny  (//.  N.  xxviii. 
2)  makes  mention  of  verses  upon  love-charms  of 
which  no  trace  remains,  and  Terentianus  Maurus 

i  notices  some  Tthyphallica.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
I  Ciris  and  the  Pervigilium  Veneris  have  been  erro¬ 
neously  ascribed  to  our  author. 

Notwithstanding  his  remarkable  versatility,  it 
may  be  affirmed  with  absolute  truth,  that  Catullus 
adorned  all  he  touched.  We  admire  by  turns,  in 
the  lighter  efforts  of  his  muse,  his  unaffected  ease, 
playful  grace,  vigorous  simplicity,  pungent  wit,  and 
slashing  invective,  while  every  lively  conception  is 
developed  with  such  matchless  felicity  of  expres¬ 
sion,  that  we  may  almost  pronounce  them  perfect 
in  their  kind.  The  lament  for  his  brother’s  death 
is  a  most  touching  outburst  of  genuine  grief,  while 

ii  the  elegy  which  immediately  follows,  on  the  trans¬ 
formation  of  Berenice’s  hair  into  a  constellation, 

i  being  avowedly  a  translation  or  close  imitation  of 
Callimachus,  is  a  curious  and  valuable  specimen  of 
the  learned  stiffness  and  ingenious  affectation  of 
;  the  Alexandrian  sehool.  It  is  impossible  not  to 
admire  the  lofty  tone  and  stately  energy  which 
pervade  the  Peleus  and  Thetis ;  and  the  sudden 
transition  from  the  desolation  and  despair  of  Ariadne 
to  the  tumultuous  merriment  of  Bacchus  and  his 
revellers  is  one  of  the  finest  examples  of  contrast 
to  be  found  in  any  language.  Comparison  is  almost 
,  impossible  between  a  number  of  objects  differing 
essentially  from  each  other,  but  perhaps  the  greatest 
of  all  our  poet’s  works  is  the  Atys,  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  poems  in  the  whole  range  of  Latin 
literature.  Rolling  impetuously  along  in  a  flood  of 
wild  passion,  bodied  forth  in  the  grandest  imagery 
and  the  noblest  diction,  it  breathes  in  every  line 
|the  frantic  spirit  of  orgiastic  worship,  the  fiery  ve¬ 
hemence  of  the  Greek  dithyramb.  Many  of  his 
poems,  however,  are  defiled  by  gross  coarseness 
and  sensuality ;  and  we  shall  not  attempt  to  urge 
his  own  plea  (cxvi.)  in  extenuation,  although  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  solemn  inanity  of  the  younger  Pliny, 
for  the  defence  in  reality  aggravates  the  crime, 
•since  it  indicates  a  secret  though  suppressed  con¬ 
sciousness  of  guilt.  At  the  same  time  they  were 
the  vices  of  the  age  rather  than  of  the  individual. 
The  filth  of  Catullus  seldom  springs  from  a  prurient 
Pagination  revelling  in  voluptuous  images,  it 
'ather  proceeds  from  habitual  impurity  of  expres¬ 
sion,  and  probably  gives  a  fair  representation  of 
she  manners  and  conversation  of  the  gay  society  of 
dome  at  that  period. 
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The  epithet  doctus  applied  to  our  poet  by  Tibul¬ 
lus,  Ovid,  Martial,  and  others,  has  given  rise  to 
considerable  discussion.  It  was  bestowed,  in  all 
probability,  in  consequence  of  the  intimate  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  Greek  literature  and  mythology 
displayed  in  the  Atys,  the  Peleus,  and  many  other 
pieces,  which  bear  the  strongest  internal  marks  of 
being  formed  upon  Greek  models.  Catullus  also, 
it  must  be  remembered,  was  the  first  who  natural¬ 
ized  many  of  the  more  beautiful  species  of  Greek 
verse,  and  Horace  can  only  claim  the  merit  of 
having  extended  the  number.  At  the  same  time, 
most  of  the  shorter  poems  bear  deep  impress  of 
original  invention,  are  strikingly  national,  and 
have  a  strong  flavour  of  the  old  republican  rough¬ 
ness.  Nay  more,  as  a  German  critic  has  well  re¬ 
marked,  even  when  he  employs  foreign  materials 
he  works  them  up  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give 
them  a  Roman  air  and  character,  and  thus  ap¬ 
proaches  much  more  nearly  to  Lucretius  and  the 
ancients  than  to  the  highly  polished  and  artificial 
school  of  Virgil  and  the  Augustans.  Hence  arose 
the  great  popularity  he  enjoyed  among  his  country¬ 
men,  as  proved  by  the  long  catalogue  of  testimonies 
from  the  pens  of  poets,  historians,  philosophers, 
men  of  science,  and  grammarians.  Horace  alone 
speaks  in  a  somewhat  contemptuous  strain,  but 
this  is  in  a  passage  where  he  is  professedly  depre¬ 
ciating  the  older  bards,  towards  whom  he  so  often 
displays  jealousy. 

The  poems  of  Catullus  were  first  discovered 
about  the  beginning  of  the  14th  century,  at  Verona, 
by  a  poet  named  Benvenuto  Campesani.  None  of 
the  MSS.  at  present  known  ascend  higher  than 
the  15th  century,  and  all  of  them  appear  to  have 
been  derived  from  the  same  archetype.  Hence,  as 
might  be  expected,  the  text  is  very  corrupt,  and 
has  been  repeatedly  interpolated. 

The  Editio  Princeps  bears  the  date  1472,  with¬ 
out  the  name  of  place  or  printer  ;  a  second  appeared 
at  Parma  in  1472,  and  two  at  Venice  in  1475 
and  1485  respectively.  In  the  sixteenth  century 
Muretus  and  Achilles  Statius,  and  in  the  seven¬ 
teenth  Passeratius  and  Isaac  Vossius,  published 
elaborate  and  valuable  commentaries,  but  their 
attempts  to  improve  the  text  were  attended  with 
little  success.  The  most  complete  of  the  more  re¬ 
cent  editions  is  that  of  Volpi  (Patav.  1710),  the 
most  useful  for  ordinary  purposes  is  that  of  F.  W. 
Doering.  (Ed.  sec.  Altona,  1834.)  Lachmann 
(Berol.  1829)  has  exhibited  the  genuine  text,  so 
far  as  it  can  be  ascertained,  cleared  in  great  measure 
of  conjectural  emendations. 

An  English  metrical  translation  of  the  whole 
works  of  Catullus,  accompanied  by  the  Latin  text 
and  short  notes,  was  published,  by  Doctor  Nott, 
Lond.  1795,  2  vols.  8vo. ;  but  by  far  the  best  which 
has  appeared  in  our  language  is  that  of  the  Hon. 
George  Lamb,  Lond.  1821,  2  vols.  12mo.  There 
are  also  numerous  translations  into  French,  Italian, 
and  German  of  the  collected  poems  and  of  detached 
pieces.  [W.  R.] 

CA'TULUS,  a  name  of  a  family  of  the  plebeian 
Lutatia  or  Luctatia  gens,  etymologically  connected 
with  the  words  Cato,  Catus,  and  indicating 
shrewdness,  sagacity,  caution,  or  the  like. 

1.  C.  Lutatius  C.  f.  C.  n.  Catulus,  consul 
B.  c.  242  with  A.  Postumius  Albinus.  The  first 
Punic  war  had  now  continued  for  upwards  of 
twenty- two  years.  Both  parties  were  exhausted 
by  the  long  struggle,  but  neither  of  them  shewed 
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any  inclination  to  abandon  the  contest.  Ever 
since  the  battle  of  Panormus  (250)  the  Romans 
had  been  in  possession  of  all  Sicily  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  Lilybaeum,  Drepanum,  and  the  fortified 
camp  upon  Mount  Eryx ;  but  these  strongholds 
had  hitherto  defied  every  effort  upon  the  part  of 
the  besiegers,  who  having  abandoned  in  despair 
all  active  measures,  were  blockading  them  by  land, 
while  Hamilcar  Barca  was  gradually  forming  an 
army  with  which  he  hoped  that  he  might  soon 
venture  to  meet  his  adversaries  in  the  open  field. 
The  Carthaginians  were  undisputed  masters  of  the 
sea,  for  the  Romans,  dispirited  by  the  loss  of  four 
large  fleets  within  a  very  short  period  (255 — 249), 
amounting  in  all  to  upwards  of  600  ships,  had, 
after  the  great  victory  of  Adherbal  over  P.  Clau¬ 
dius  Pulcher  (249),  completely  abandoned  their 
navy.  In  this  juncture  the  senate,  feeling  con¬ 
vinced  that  only  one  path  to  success  lay  open,  de¬ 
termined  to  make  a  desperate  effort.  A  fleet  of 
200  ships  of  war  was  built  and  manned  with 
astonishing  rapidity,  chiefly  through  the  patriotic 
liberality  of  individuals  who  came  forward  to  sup¬ 
port  the  state  with  voluntary  loans,  and  both  con¬ 
suls  were  ordered  to  take  the  command.  Albinus, 
being  flamen  of  Mars,  was  prohibited  by  the 
chief  pontiff  from  quitting  the  city,  and  his  place 
was  supplied  by  Q.  Valerius  Falto,  then  praetor. 
Catulus  before  setting  out,  filled  with  anxiety  in 
regard  to  the  result  of  an  enterprise  so  important, 
had  determined  to  consult  the  oracle  of  Fortune  at 
Praeneste  ;  but  this  was  forbidden,  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  unbecoming  in  a  Roman  general  to 
intermeddle  with  any  deities  save  those  of  Rome. 
These  measures  were  so  prompt,  that  the  new 
fleet  appeared  upon  the  Sicilian  coast  early  in  sum¬ 
mer,  while  the  navy  of  the  enemy  was  still  in 
winter-quarters  at  Carthage.  The  harbour  of 
Drepanum  was  instantly  occupied,  and  the  siege 
vigorously  pressed  both  by  land  and  sea.  But 
while  the  struggle  was  most  fierce,  Catulus  re¬ 
ceived  a  serious  wound  which  compelled  him  to 
suspend  operations  for  a  time.  Meanwhile  he 
trained  his  sailors  with  unceasing  activity,  and  by 
constant  practice  rendered  them  expert  in  all 
ordinary  nautical  evolutions.  News  had  now 
reached  Africa  of  the  events  in  Sicily.  A  power¬ 
ful  armament  was  launched  in  haste  and  put  to 
sea,  deeply  laden  with  provisions  and  warlike 
stores  for  the  relief  of  Drepanum,  navigated,  how¬ 
ever,  by  raw,  ill-trained,  and  awkward  crews. 
The  great  object  of  Hanno,  the  admiral,  was,  as 
we  are  told  by  Polybius,  to  run  over  to  Eryx 
without  attracting  the  notice  of  the  Romans,  to 
lighten  his  vessels  by  landing  their  cargo,  and  to 
take  on  board  a  number  of  the  brave  and  well- 
disciplined  troops  of  Hamilcar.  His  movements, 
however,  were  known  by  Catulus,  who  resolved  at 
every  hazard  to  force  an  engagement,  and  being 
himself  still  unfit  for  active  exertion,  entrusted  the 
execution  of  his  plans  in  a  great  measure  to  Falto. 
The  fleet  accordingly  passed  over  to  the  island  of 
Aegusa,  opposite  to  Lilybaeum,  and  from  thence, 
at  day-break  on  the  morning  of  the  10th  of  March 
241,  they  descried  the  hostile  squadron  bearing 
down  under  a  press  of  canvass  right  before  the 
wind,  which  was  blowing  a  gale  from  the  west 
and  had  raised  a  heavy  sea.  Notwithstanding 
these  disadvantages,  the  Romans  formed  their  line 
of  battle  with  their  prows  to  windward.  The 
Carthaginians,  perceiving  that  they  were  cut  off, 
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prepared  for  action  by  hauling  down  their  sails, 
thus  altogether  sacrificing  the  advantage  of  the 
weather  gage.  The  result  of  the  contest  seems 
never  to  have  been  for  a  moment  doubtful.  The 
deep-laden  ships  of  Hanno  could  neither  manoeuvre 
nor  fight ;  seventy  were  captured,  fifty  were  sunk  ; 
the  rest  taking  advantage  of  a  lucky  shift  of  the 
wind  which  veered  round  to  the  East,  wore  and 
escaped.  This  blow,  which  at  an  earlier  period 
would  scarcely  have  been  felt,  was  decisive.  The 
Carthaginians,  upon  receiving  intelligence  of  the 
disaster,  feeling  that  they  had  neither  officers, 
men,  nor  money,  left  for  prosecuting  the  war,  de¬ 
spatched  a  messenger  with  all  speed  to  Hamilcar, 
investing  him  with  full  authority  to  accept  the 
best  terms  he  could  obtain.  Catulus  was  eager  to 
meet  these  overtures,  that  he  might  have  the 
honour  of  concluding  a  glorious  peace  before  the 
period  of  his  command,  which  was  fast  drawing  to 
a  close,  should  expire.  With  these  dispositions 
preliminaries  were  quickly  arranged,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  conditions  were  agreed  upon  :  1 .  That  the 
Carthaginians  should  evacuate  all  Sicily,  and 
should  not  make  war  upon  Hiero,  the  Syracusans, 
or  the  allies  of  the  Syracusans.  2.  That  they 
should  restore  all  the  Roman  prisoners  without 
ransom.  3.  That  they  should  pay  to  the  Romans 
2200  Euboic  talents  by  instalments,  extending 
over  a  space  of  twenty  years.  These  stipulations, 
when  submitted  to  the  Roman  people,  did  not 
meet  with  their  approbation,  and  ten  commissioners 
were  despatched  to  examine  into  the  state  of 
affairs,  who,  when  they  arrived,  insisted  upon 
certain  changes  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Cartha¬ 
ginians,  and  Hamilcar  thought  fit  to  submit. 
These  were,  that  the  compensation  money  should 
be  augmented  by  the  sum  of  one  thousand  talents, 
and  that  the  period  allowed  for  payment  should  be 
diminished  by  ten  years  ;  moreover,  that  the  Car¬ 
thaginians  should  evacuate  all  the  islands  between 
Italy  and  Sicily. 

Catulus  on  his  return  home  claimed  and  was 
allowed  his  well- won  triumph,  which  he  celebrated 
on  the  4th  of  October,  241,  not,  however,  without 
a  vexatious  opposition  on  the  part  of  Falto,  who 
pretended,  contrary  to  those  principles  of  military 
law  by  which  the  Romans  were  invariably  guided, 
that  he  was  entitled  to  all  the  glory  because  the 
commander-in-chief  had  been  disabled  by  his 
wound  from  taking  an  active  share  in  the  final 
engagement.  (Polyb.  i.  58 — 64;  Liv.  Epit.  19; 
Eutrop.  ii.  27  ;  Oros.  iv.  10;  Val.  Max.  ii.  8.  §2; 
Zonar.  viii.  p.  398,  &c. ;  Fast.  Capitol.) 

2.  C.  Lutatius  Catulus,  perhaps  the  son  of 
No.  1,  consul  b.  c.  220,  with  L.  Veturius  Philo. 
(Zonar.  viii.  p.  405,) 

3.  Q.  Lutatius  Q.  p.  Catulus,  consul  b.  c. 
102  with  C.  Marius  IV.,  having  been  previously 
defeated  in  three  successive  attempts,  first  by  C. 
Atilius  Serranus,  who  was  consul  in  106,  secondly 
by  Cn.  Manlius  (or  Mallius,  or  Manilius),  who 
was  consul  in  B.  c.  1 05,  and  thirdly  by  C.  Flavius 
Fimbria,  who  was  consul  in  B.  c.  104.  He  either 
was  not  a  candidate  for  the  consulship  of  103,  or  if 
unsuccessful,  his  disappointment  is  not  alluded  to 
by  Cicero  in  the  passage  where  the  rest  of  his 
repulses  are  enumerated.  (Pro  Plane.  5.)  At  the  m 
time  when  Catulus  entered  upon  office,  the  utmost  |i 
consternation  reigned  at  Rome.  The  Cimbri,  who  | 
in  their  great  migration  westward  had  been  joined  i 
by  the  Teutoni,  the  Ambrones,  the  Tigurini,  and 
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various  other  tribes,  after  sweeping  the  upper 
valley  of  the  Danube  and  spreading  over  Southern 
Gaul  and  Northern  Spain,  after  defeating  four 
Roman  consuls,  Carbo  (113),  Silanus  (109),  Cas¬ 
sius  (107),  Manlius  (105),  together  with  the  pro- 
consul  Caepio  (105),  and  destroying  five  Roman 
:  armies,  were  now  preparing  to  pour  down  on 
Italy.  The  invading  host  was  divided  into  two 
vast  columns.  The  Teutoni  were  marching  through 
Provence  with  the  intention  of  turning  the  Alps 
[  at  Nice,  and  following  the  coast  road  along  the 
shores  of  the  Ligurian  gulf,  while  the  Cimbri 
1  were  preparing  to  cross  the  passes  from  the  Tyrol 
which  lead  down  by  Botzen  and  Trent  to  the 
plains  of  the  Po.  It  was  determined  that  Marius 
should  oppose  the  Teutoni,  and  that  Catulus  with 
Sulla  for  his  lieutenant  should  be  ready  to  attack 
the  Cimbri  while  their  cumbrous  array  was  en¬ 
tangled  in  the  mountain  defiles.  How  well  the 
former  executed  his  task  by  the  great  battle 
fought  on  the  Rhone  near  Aix  (Aquae  Sextiae)  is 
detailed  elsewhere.  [Marius.]  Meanwhile  the 
campaign  of  his  colleague  had  been  less  glorious. 
Catulus,  fearing  to  weaken  his  force  by  attempting 
i  to  guard  the  passes,  took  up  a  position  on  the 
1  Adige  (Athesis)  where  it  begins  to  emerge  from 
I  the  rocky  gorges  which  confine  its  waters  near 
I  their  source,  and  having  thrown  a  bridge  across 
i  the  stream  and  erected  forts  on  both  sides,  resolved 
there  to  await  an  attack.  The  Cimbri,  pouring 
i  down  from  the  higher  ground  along  the  left  bank, 
|  attacked  the  Roman  works  with  such  fury,  that 
the  soldiers,  dispirited  probably  by  the  timid  de- 
■  fensive  tactics  of  their  general,  were  seized  with  a 
panic,  abandoned  their  camp,  and  fled  in  confusion. 
I  Had  it  not  been  for  the  gallantry  of  the  detach¬ 
ment  who  defended  a  redoubt  which  served  as  a 
ttte  du  pont,  the  bridge  would  have  at  once  been 
won,  and  the  whole  Roman  army  might  have  been 
destroyed.  Catulus  on  this  occasion,  according  to 
the  construction  which  Plutarch  thinks  fit  to  put 
upon  his  conduct,  like  an  able  and  excellent 
general,  preferred  the  glory  of  his  fellow-citizens 
to  his  own.  For  when  he  found  himself  unable  to 
prevail  upon  his  men  to  keep  their  ground,  choos¬ 
ing  that  the  dishonour  should  fall  upon  his  own 
head,  he  ordered  a  retreat,  and  placing  himself  in 
:  front  of  the  fugitives,  fell  back  behind  the  Po, 

i  thus  abandoning  the  whole  of  Transpadane  Gaul 
r  to  the  ravages  of  the  enemy.  As  soon  as  the 
i  news  of  this  disaster,  which  happened  in  the 

;  spring  of  101,  reached  Rome,  Marius,  who  had 

i  recently  returned  to  the  city,  instantly  set  forth  to 
the  assistance  of  his  late  colleague.  The  united 
armies  of  the  consul  and  proconsul  crossed  the  Po, 
and  hastened  in  search  of  the  Cimbri,  whom  they 
i  found  to  the  westward  of  Milan,  near  Vercelli 
[  (Vercellae),  searching,  it  would  appear,  for  the 
Teutoni,  of  whose  destruction  they  had  not  yet 
!  received  intelligence.  The  account  of  the  engage¬ 
ment,  which  was  fought  on  the  30th  of  July, 
transmitted  to  us  by  Plutarch,  savours  not  a  little 
of  the  marvellous.  The  Roman  forces  amounted 
to  about  fifty  thousand  men,  of  whom  twenty 
thousand  under  Catulus  occupied  the  centre,  while 
the  remainder,  commanded  by  Marius,  were  posted 
on  the  wings.  When  the  battle  was  joined,  a 
prodigious  dust  arose  which  hid  the  combatants 
from  each  other.  Marius  missed  the  enemy,  and 
having  passed  beyond,  wandered  about  seeking 
them  in  vain,  while  the  chief  brunt  of  the  conflict 
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fell  upon  Catulus,  and  to  him  therefore  belonged 
the  honour  of  the  decisive  victory  which  was 
gained.  It  must  be  remarked  that  this  version  of 
the  story  is  confessedly  derived  from  the  commen¬ 
taries  of  Sulla,  and  probably  also  from  the  histo¬ 
rical  work  of  Catulus  himself,  and  since  both  of 
these  authorities  were  not  only  inclined  to  make 
the  most  of  their  own  exploits,  but  were  also 
stimulated  by  violent  hatred  towards  Marius,  we 
cannot  receive  their  testimony  with  any  confidence. 
It  is  certain  that  great  jealousy  existed  between 
the  two  armies ;  it  is  certain  also  that  at  Rome  the 
whole  merit  of  having  saved  his  country  was 
given  to  Marius,  and,  that  the  same  feeling  existed 
to  a  certain  degree  nearly  two  centuries  afterwards 
is  proved  by  the  well-known  line  of  Juvenal  (viii. 
253), 

“  Nobilis  ornatur  lauro  collega  secunda.” 

Catulus  was  one  of  those  who  took  an  active 
share  in  the  death  of  Saturninus ;  he  served  with, 
distinction  in  the  Social  war,  and  having  eagerly 
espoused  the  cause  of  Sulla  in  the  civil  strife 
which  followed,  his  name  was  included  among  the 
list  of  victims  in  the  great  proscription  of  87.  As 
escape  was  impossible,  he  shut  himself  up  in  a 
newly-plastered  chamber,  kindled  a  (charcoal)  fire, 
and  was  quickly  suffocated  by  the  vapours. 

Catulus  was  a  highly  educated  and  generally  ac¬ 
complished  man,  deeply  versed  in  Greek  literature, 
and  especially  famed  for  the  extreme  grace  and 
purity  with  which  he  spoke  and  wrote  his  own 
language.  (Cic.  de  Orat.  iii.  8,  Brut.  35.)  He 
was  the  author  of  several  orations,  of  an  historical 
work  on  his  own  Consulship  and  the  Cimbric  war, 
composed  in  the  style  of  Xenophon,  and  of  poems  ; 
but  the  whole  of  these  have  perished  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  a  couple  of  epigrams,  not  remarkable  for 
any  peculiar  ease  or  felicity  of  expression,  one  of 
which  is  given  by  Cicero  ( de  Nat.  Deor.  i.  28), 
and  the  other  by  A.  Gellius  (xix.  9). 

Two  edifices  in  Rome  are  spoken  of  by  ancient 
writers  as  “  Monumenta  Catuli” — the  temple  of 
“  Fortuna  hujusce  diei,”  vowed  at  the  battle  of 
Vercelli,  and  the  “  Porticus  Catuli”  on  the 
Palatine,  built  with  the  proceeds  of  the  Cimbric 
spoils.  A  portion  of  the  latter  edifice  was  destroyed 
by  Clodius  when  he  razed  the  house  of  Cicero. 
(The  passages  of  Cicero  referring  to  Catulus  are 
given  in  Orelli,  Onom.  Tull.  ii.  p.  366,  &c. ;  Plut. 
Mar.  Sull.  ;  Appian,  B.  C.  i.  74  ;  Veil.  Pat.  ii. 
21  ;  Flor.  iii.  21;  Val.  Max.  vi.  3,  ix.  12;  Plin. 
IT.  N.  xxxiv.  19.  Catulus  is  introduced  in  the 
De  Oratore,  and  is  represented  as  accompanying 
his  half-brother,  C.  Julius  Caesar  Strabo,  to  the 
Tusculanum  of  Crassus.  The  mother  of  Catulus 
was  Popillia,  whose  second  husband  was  L.  Julius 
Caesar,  father  of  the  above-named  Caesar.)  [Comp. 
Caesar,  Nos.  8,  10.] 

4.  Q.  Lutatius  Q.  f.  Q.  n.  Catulus,  son  of  No. 
3,  narrowly  escaped  his  father’s  fate,  having  been 
included  in  the  same  proscription.  Throughout 
life  he  was  distinguished  as  one  of  the  prominent 
leaders  of  the  aristocracy,  but  rose  far  superior  to 
the  great  body  of  his  class  in  purity  and  singleness 
of  purpose,  and  received  from  the  whole  community 
marks  of  esteem  and  confidence  seldom  bestowed 
with  unanimity  in  periods  of  excitement  upon  an 
active  political  leader.  Being  consul  along  with 
M.  Aemilius  Lepidus  in  b.  c.  78,  the  year  in 
which  Sulla  died,  he  steadily  resisted  the  efforts  of 
his  colleague  to  bring  about  a  counter  revolution 
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by  abrogating  the  acts  of  the  dictator,  and  when, 
the  following  spring,  Lepidus  marched  against  the 
city  at  the  head  of  the  remnants  of  the  Marian 
faction,  he  was  defeated  by  Catulus  in  the  battle 
of  the  Milvian  bridge,  and  forced  to  take  refuge  in 
Sardinia,  where  he  soon  after  perished  in  an 
attempt  to  organize  an  insurrection.  [Lepidus.] 
Catulus,  although  true  to  his  party  and  his  prin¬ 
ciples,  denounced  the  corrupt  practices  which  dis¬ 
graced  the  senate  while  they  possessed  the  exclusive 
right  to  act  as  judices  on  criminal  trials  ;  his 
opinion  upon  this  subject  was  most  unequivocally 
expressed  when  Pompeius  brought  forward  his 
measure  (b.  c.  70)  for  restoring  the  privileges  of 
the  tribunes,  and  his  presence  as  a  judex  upon  the 
impeachment  of  Verres  was  probably  one  of  the 
circumstances  which  deprived  the  culprit  of  all 
hope.  He  came  forward  as  an  opponent  of  the 
Gabinian  and  Manilian  laws  (b.  c.  67  and  66), 
and  Cicero  records  the  tribute  paid  by  the  popu¬ 
lace,  on  the  latter  occasion,  to  his  character  and 
talents ;  for  when,  in  the  course  of  an  argument 
against  the  extravagant  powers  which  the  contem¬ 
plated  enactment  proposed  to  bestow  upon  a  single 
individual,  Catulus  asked  the  multitude  to  whom 
they  would  look  should  any  misfortune  befal  their 
favourite,  the  crowd,  almost  with  one  voice,  shouted 
back  the  reply,  that  they  would  look  to  himself. 
When  censor  along  with  Crassus  in  65,  he  with¬ 
stood  the  measures  of  his  colleague,  who  desired  to 
make  Egypt  tributary  to  Rome,  and  so  firm  was 
each  in  maintaining  his  position,  that  at  length 
both  resigned  without  effecting  anything.  During 
the  progress  of  the  Catilinarian  plot  (b.  c.  63),  he 
strenuously  supported  Cicero,  and  either  he  or 
Cato  was  the  first  to  hail  him  as  “  parens  patriae.” 
If  we  are  to  believe  Sallust,  Catulus  used  every 
effort  to  prevail  upon  Cicero  to  insert  the  name  of 
Caesar  among  the  conspirators,  stimulated,  it  is 
said,  by  a  recent  grudge ;  for,  when  candidate  for 
the  office  of  chief  pontiff,  he  had  been  defeated  by 
Caesar.  That  a  bad  feeling  existed  between  them 
Is  clear,  for  the  first  act  of  Caesar  when  he  became 
praetor,  on  the  first  of  January,  62,  was  an  attempt 
to  deprive  his  former  rival  of  the  office  of  com¬ 
missioner  for  the  restoration  of  the  Capitol,  which 
had  been  destroyed  by  fire  during  the  civil  war 
(83),  an  appointment  held  by  him  ever  since  the 
death  of  Sulla.  But  the  optimates  who  were 
escorting  the  new  consuls,  upon  hearing  of  the 
attempt,  rushed  in  a  body  to  the  forum  and  by 
their  united  efforts  threw  out  the  bill.  Thus  the 
name  of  Catulus  became  connected  with  the  Capitol 
and  remained  inscribed  on  the  temple  until  it  was 
again  consumed  in  the  reign  of  Vitellius. 

Catulus  died  during  the  consulship  of  Metellus 
Celer,  b.  c.  60,  happy,  says  Cicero,  both  in  the 
splendour  of  his  life  and  in  having  been  spared  the 
spectacle  of  his  country’s  ruin.  He  was  not  con¬ 
sidered  an  orator,  but  at  the  same  time  possessed 
the  power  of  expressing  his  opinions  with  learning, 
grace,  and  wisdom.  (Orelli,  Onom.  Tull.  ii.  p. 
367,  &c. ;  Sail.  Catil.  35,  49,  Frag.  Histor.  i.  iii. ; 
Tacit.  Hist.  iii.  72;  Sueton.  Jut.  15,  Galb.  2; 
Val.  Max.  vi.  9.  §  5 ;  Plut.  Crass.  1 3,  Cat.  Min. 
16  ;  Senec.  Epist.  97  ;  Dion  Cass,  xxxvi.  13,  calls 
him  princeps  senatus,  ra  re  irpura  rijs  fiovXijs  rjv , 
at  the  time  of  the  Gabinian  law.  See  also  xxxvii. 
37,  46,  xlv.  2 ;  Orelli,  Inscrip,  n.  31.)  [W.  R.] 

CATUS,  a  word  indicating  shrewdness,  caution, 
sagacity,  or  the  like,  was  a  surname  of  Sex.  Aelius  | 
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Paetus,  who  was  consul  b.  c.  198  [Paetus],  and 
the  cognomen  of  Sex.  Aelius,  consul  in  a.  d.  4, 
with  C.  Sentius  Satuminus.  (Veil.  Pat.  ii.  103.) 

CATUS  DECI'ANUS,  procurator  of  Britain 
when  the  people  rose  against  the  Romans  in  a.  d. 
62  under  Boadicea,  was  by  his  extortion  and 
avarice  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  revolt.  The 
Britons  commenced  the  war  by  laying  siege  to 
Camalodunum,  and  as  Suetonius  Paullinus,  the 
legate  of  the  province,  was  absent  upon  an  expedi¬ 
tion  against  the  island  of  Mona,  the  colonists  ap¬ 
plied  to  Catus  for  assistance,  who  was,  however, 
able  to  send  them  only  200  men.  After  the  fall 
of  Camalodunum  and  the  defeat  of  Petilius  Cere- 
alis,  Catus  fled  in  alarm  to  Gaul.  He  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  his  office  of  procurator  by  Julius  Glas- 
sicianus.  (Tac.  Ann.  xiv.  32,  38 ;  Dion  Cass.  Rii. 
2 ;  comp.  Boadicea.) 

CATUS,  FTRMIUS,  a  senator,  was  the  ac¬ 
cuser  of  Scribonius  Libo  Drusus  in  a.  d.  16.  A 
few  years  afterwards  (a.  d.  24),  Catus  was  con¬ 
demned  by  the  senate  to  be  banished  to  an  island, 
on  account  of  a  false  accusation  of  majestas  which 
he  brought  against  his  sister ;  but  in  consequence 
of  his  former  service  in  the  accusation  of  Drusus, 
Tiberius  remitted  his  banishment,  but  allowed  him 
to  be  expelled  from  the  senate.  (Tac.  Ann.  ii.  27, 
iv.  31.) 

CAVARPNUS,  a  Senonian,  whom  Caesar 
made  king  of  his  people,  was  expelled  by  his  sub¬ 
jects  and  compelled  to  fly  to  Caesar,  b.  c.  54.  He 
afterwards  accompanied  Caesar  in  his  war  against 
Ambiorix.  (Caes.  B.  G.  v.  54,  vi.  5.) 

C  A' VARUS  (K avapos),  the  last  king  of  that 
portion  of  the  Gauls  which  settled  in  Thrace  and 
for  many  years  exacted  an  annual  tribute  from 
Byzantium.  It  was  chiefly  by  his  mediation  that 
Prusias  I.  and  the  Rhodians  were  induced  to  make 
peace  with  Byzantium  in  b.  c.  219.  He  was  ulti¬ 
mately  slain  in  battle  against  the  Thracians,  who 
defeated  and  utterly  destroyed  all  the  Gauls  in 
their  country.  (Polyb.  iv.  46,  52.)  Polybius 
calls  him  “  a  royal-hearted  and  magnanimous  man” 
(ficunXiKos  rg  tpvcrei  taxi  fieyaAocbpun'),  and  says 
that  he  gave  great  protection  to  merchants  sailing 
to  the  Euxine ;  he  adds,  however,  that  he  was 
spoilt  by  the  flattery  of  Sostratus  of  Chalcedon. 
(Polyb.  viii.  24,  and  ap.  Ativan,  vi.  p.  252,  d.) 

“  Cavarus”  was  perhaps  rather  a  national  name 
than  one  peculiar  to  the  individual,  the  Cavari 
having  been  a  tribe  of  some  consequence  which 
dwelt  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Rhone,  between 
Avignon  and  Valence.  (Strab.  iv.  p.  186  ;  Dale- 
champ,  ad  Ativan.  1.  c .)  [E.  E.] 

CAU'CALUS  (Kau/caAos),  of  Chios,  a  rhetori¬ 
cian,  of  whom  an  eulogium  on  Heracles  is  men¬ 
tioned  by  Athenaeus  (x.  p.  412),  who  also  states 
that  he  was  a  brother  of  the  historian  Theopompus. 
It  is  very  probable,  that  Suidas  and  Photius  (s.  v. 
Aggviov  kclkov)  refer  to  our  rhetorician,  in  which 
case  the  name  Kaii/coo-os  must  be  changed  into 
KavuaXos.  [L.  S.] 

CAUCON  (Kavuuv),  a  son  of  Celaenus,  who  was 
believed  to  have  carried  the  orgies  of  the  great  god¬ 
dess  from  Eleusis  to  Messene,  where  he  was  worship¬ 
ped  as  a  hero.  His  tomb  was  shewn  in  Lepreos. 
(Paus.  iv.  1.  §  4,  27.  §  4,  v.  5.  §  4.)  One  of  the 
sons  of  Lycaon  also  bore  the  name  of  Caucon. 
(Apollod.  iii.  8.  §  1.)  [L.  S.] 

CAUDI'NUS,  a  surname  of  several  of  the  | 
Cornelii  Lentuli.  [Lentulus.] 
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CAUNUS.  [Byblis.] 

CAU'SIUS  (Kaoucrios),  a  surname  of  Ascle- 
pius,  derived  from  Caus  in  Arcadia,  where  he  was 
worshipped.  (Steph.  Byz.  s.  v.  KaoGs  ;  comp. 
Paus.  viii.  25.  $  1.)  ”  [L.  S.] 

CAY'STRIUS  (K aiiarpios),  a  son  of  Achilles 
and  the  Amazon  Penthesileia,  from  whom  the  river 
Caystrus  was  believed  to  have  derived  its  name. 
Caystrius,  together  with  Asius,  had  a  heroum  on 
the  banks  of  that  river.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  650  ;  Serv. 
ad  Aen.  xi.  661.)  [L.  S.] 

CEBALPNUS  (KegaAtbos-),  a  brother  of  Nico- 
machus,  who  lived  on  licentious  terms  with 
Dimnus,  the  author  of  the  plot  against  the  life  of 
Alexander  the  Great  in  b.  c.  330.  Nicomachus 
acquainted  his  brother  with  the  plot,  and  the  latter 
revealed  it  to  Philotas  that  he  might  lay  it  before 
the  king ;  but  as  Philotas  neglected  to  do  so  for 
two  days,  Cebalinus  mentioned  it  to  Metron,  one 
of  the  royal  pages,  who  immediately  informed 
Alexander.  Cebalinus  was  forthwith  brought  be¬ 
fore  the  king,  and  orders  were  given  to  arrest 
Dimnus.  (Curt.  vi.  7 ;  Diod.  xvii.  79.)  [Phi¬ 
lotas.] 
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CEBES  (Ke§7)s),  of  Thebes,  was  a  disciple  of 
Philolaus,  the  Pythagorean,  and  of  Socrates,  with 
whom  he  was  connected  by  intimate  friendship. 
(Xen.  Mem.  i.  2.  §  28,  iii.  11.  §  17  ;  Plat.  Crit. 
p.  45,  b.)  He  is  introduced  by  Plato  as  one  of 
the  interlocutors  in  the  Phaedo,  and  as  having 
been  present  at  the  death  of  Socrates.  ( Phaed .  p. 
59,  c.)  He  is  said  on  the  advice  of  Socrates  to 
have  purchased  Phaedo,  who  had  been  a  slave,  and 
to  have  instructed  him  in  philosophy.  (Gell.  ii. 
18;  Macrob.  Sat.  i.  11;  Lactant.  iii.  24.)  Dio¬ 
genes  Laertius  (ii.  125)  and  Suidas  ascribe  to  him 
three  works,  viz.  nival,  'E SSog-rj,  and  Qpvvixos,  all 
of  which  Eudocia  (p.  272)  erroneously  attributes 
to  Callippus  of  Athens.  The  last  two  of  these 
works  are  lost,  and  we  do  not  know  what  they 
treated  of,  but  the  n ira£  is  still  extant,  and  is  re¬ 
ferred  to  by  several  ancient  writers.  (Lucian, 
Apolog.  42,  Rhet,.  Praecept.  6  ;  Pollux,  iii.  95  ; 
Tertullian,  De  Praescript.  39 ;  Aristaenet.  i.  2.) 
This  nival  is  a  philosophical  explanation  of  a  table 
on  which  the  whole  of  human  life  with  its  dangers 
and  temptations  was  symbolically  represented,  and 
which  is  said  to  have  been  dedicated  by  some  one 
in  the  temple  of  Cronos  at  Athens  or  Thebes. 
The  author  introduces  some  youths  contemplating 
the  table,  and  an  old  man  who  steps  among  them 
undertakes  to  explain  its  meaning.  The  whole 
t  drift  of  the  little  book  is  to  shew,  that  only  the 
proper  development  of  our  mind  and  the  possession 
of  real  virtues  can  make  us  truly  happy.  Suidas 
calls  this  -nival  a  biriyriais  twv  eU'AiSou,  an  ex¬ 
planation  which  is  not  applicable  to  the  work  now 
extant,  and  some  have  therefore  thought,  that  the 
nival  to  Avhich  Suidas  refers  was  a  different  work 
from  the  one  we  possess.  This  and  other  circum¬ 
stances  have  led  some  critics  to  doubt  whether  our 
nival  is  the  work  of  the  Theban  Cebes,  and  to 
ascribe  it  to  a  later  Cebes  of  Cyzicus,  a  Stoic  philo¬ 
sopher  of  the  time  of  Marcus  Aurelius.  (Athen. 
iv.  p.  156.)  But  the  nival  which  is  now  extant  is 
manifestly  written  in  a  Socratic  spirit  and  on  So- 
jcratic  principles,  so  that  at  any  rate  its  author  is 
much  more  likely  to  have  been  a  Socratic  than  a 
Stoic  philosopher.  There  are,  it  is  true,  some  few 
passages  (e.  g.  c.  13)  where  persons  are  mentioned 
belonging  to  a  later  age  than  that  of  the  Theban 


Cebes,  but  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  this  and  a 
few  similar  passages  are  interpolations  by  a  later 
hand,  which  cannot  surprise  us  in  the  case  of  a 
work  of  such  popularity  as  the  -nival  °f  Cebes. 
For,  owing  to  its  ethical  character,  it  was  formerly 
extremely  popular,  and  the  editions  and  transla¬ 
tions  of  it  are  very  numerous.  It  has  been  trans¬ 
lated  into  all  the  languages  of  Europe,  and  even 
into  Russian,  modern  Greek,  and  Arabic.  The 
first  edition  of  it  was  in  a  Latin  translation  by  L. 
Odaxius,  Bologna,  1497.  In  this  edition,  as  in 
nearly  all  the  subsequent  ones,  it  is  printed  to¬ 
gether  with  the  Enchiridion  of  Epictetus.  The 
first  edition  of  the  Greek  text  with  a  Latin  trans¬ 
lation  is  that  of  Aldus  (Venice,  4to.,  without  date), 
who  printed  it  together  with  the  “  Institutions 
et  alia  Opuscula”  of  C.  Lascaris.  This  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  great  number  of  other  editions,  among 
which  we  need  notice  only  those  of  H.  Wolf 
(Basel,  1560,  8vo.),  the  Leiden  edition  (1640,  4to., 
with  an  Arabic  translation  by  Elichmann)  of  Jac. 
Gronovius  (Amsterdam,  1689,  8vo.),  J.  Schulze 
(Hamburg,  1694,  12mo.),  T.  Hemsterhuis  (Ams¬ 
terdam,  1708, 12mo.,  together  with  some  dialogues 
of  Lucian),  M. Meibom,  and  Adr. Reland  (Utrecht, 
1711,  4to.),  and  Th.  Johnson.  (London,  1720, 
8vo.)  The  best  modern  editions  are  those  of 
Schweighaiiser  in  his  edition  of  Epictetus,  and 
also  separately  printed  (Strassburg,  1806,  12mo.), 
and  of  A.  Coraes  in  his  edition  of  Epictetus. 
(Paris,  1826,  8vo.) 

(Fabric.  Bibl.  Graec.  ii.  p.  702,  &c.  ;  Klopfer, 
De  Cebetis  Tabula  ires  Dissertatiou.es,  Zwickau, 
1818,  &c.,  4 to. ;  Memoires  de  V Academic  des  In¬ 
script.  iii.  p.  146,  &c.,  xlviii.  p.  455,  &c.)  [L.  S.] 
CEBREN  (K eSpr/v),  a  river-god  in  Troas,  the 
father  of  Asterope  or  Hesperie  and  Oenone.  (Apol- 
lod.  iii.  12.  §  5,  &c. ;  Ov.  Met.  xi.  769.)  [L.  S.] 
CEBRTONES  (K eSpiovys),  a  son  of  Priam, 
and  charioteer  of  Hector,  slain  by  Patroclus.  (Horn. 
II.  viii.  318,  xi.  521,  xvi.  736.)  [L.  S.] 

CECEIDES  (KrjKeibgs),  of  Hermione,  a  very 
ancient  Greek  dithyrambic  poet,  whom  Aristo¬ 
phanes  (Nub.  981)  reckons  among  those  who  be¬ 
longed  to  the  good  old  times,  but  had  become 
obsolete  in  his  own  days.  The  Scholiast  on  that 
passage  remarks,  that  Ceceides  was  also  mentioned 
by  the  comic  poet  Cratinus  in  his  “  Panoptae.” 
(Comp.  Suidas,  s.  v.  K-pnibios  ;  Bode,  Gescli.  der 
Lyr.  Dichtk.  der  Hellen.  ii.  p.  303,  note  1.)  [L.  S.] 
CECROPS  (K eKpecif/),  according  to  Apollodorus 
(iii.  14.  §  1,  &c.)  the  first  king  of  Attica,  which 
derived  from  him  its  name  Cecropia,  having  pre¬ 
viously  borne  the  name  of  Acte.  He  is  described  as 
an  autochthon,  and  is  accordingly  called  a  ygyev-ps, 
the  upper  part  of  whose  body  was  human,  while 
the  lower  was  that  of  a  dragon.  Hence  he  is  called 
dapor/s  or  geminus.  (Hygin.  Fab.  48;  Anton.  Lib. 
6;  Diod.  i.  28;  Aristoph.  Vesp.  438;  Ov.  Met. 
ii.  555.)  Some  ancients  referred  the  epithet  dicpogs 
to  marriage,  of  which  tradition  made  him  the  foun¬ 
der.  He  was  married  to  Agraulos,  the  daughter 
of  Actaeus,  by  whom  he  had  a  son,  Erysichthon, 
and  three  daughters,  Agraulos,  Ilerse,  and  Pan- 
drosos.  (Apollod.  1.  c. ;  Paus.  i.  2.  §  5.)  In  his 
reign  Poseidon  called  forth  with  his  trident  a  well 
on  the  acropolis,  which  was  known  in  later  times 
by  the  name  of  the  Erechthean  well,  from  its  being 
enclosed  in  the  temple  of  Erechtheus.  (Paus.  i.  26. 
§  6  ;  Herod,  viii.  55.)  The  marine  god  now  want¬ 
ed  to  take  possession  of  the  country  ;  but  Athena, 
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who  entertained  the  same  desire,  planted  an  olive- 
tree  on  the  hill  of  the  acropolis,  which  continued 
to  he  shewn  at  Athens  down  to  the  latest  times ; 
and  as  she  had  taken  Cecrops  as  her  witness  while 
she  planted  it,  he  decided  in  her  favour  when  the 
possession  of  Attica  was  disputed  between  her  and 
Poseidon,  who  had  no  witness  to  attest  that  he  had 
created  the  well.  Cecrops  is  represented  in  the 
Attic  legends  as  the  author  of  the  first  elements  of 
civilized  life,  such  as  marriage,  the  political  division 
of  Attica  into  twelve  communities,  and  also  as  the 
introducer  of  a  new  mode  of  worship,  inasmuch  as 
he  abolished  the  bloody  sacrifices  which  had  until 
then  been  offered  to  Zeus,  and  substituted  cakes 
(irDavoi)  in  their  stead.  (Paus.  viii.  2.  §  1;  Strab. 
ix.  p.  397;  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  1156.)  The  name 
of  Cecrops  occurs  also  in  other  parts  of  Greece, 
especially  where  there  existed  a  town  of  the 
name  of  Athenae,  such  as  in  Boeotia,  where  he 
is  said  to  have  founded  the  ancient  towns  of  Athe¬ 
nae  and  Eleusis  on  the  river  Triton,  and  where  he 
had  a  heroum  at  Haliartus.  Tradition  there  called 
him  a  son  of  Pandion.  (Paus.  ix.  33,  §  1  ;  Strab. 
ix.  p.  407.)  In  Euboea,  which  had  likewise  a 
town  Athenae,  Cecrops  was  called  a  son  of  Erech- 
theus  and  Praxithea,  and  a  grandson  of  Pandion. 
(Apollod.  iii.  15.  §§  1,  5 ;  Paus.  i.  5.  §  3.)  From 
these  traditions  it  appears,  that  Cecrops  must  be 
regarded  as  a  hero  of  the  Pelasgian  race  ;  and  Mul¬ 
ler  justly  remarks,  that  the  different  mythical  per¬ 
sonages  of  this  name  connected  with  the  towns  in 
Boeotia  and  Euboea  are  only  multiplications  of  the 
one  original  hero,  whose  name  and  story  were 
transplanted  from  Attica  to  other  places.  The 
later  Greek  writers  describe  Cecrops  as  having  im¬ 
migrated  into  Greece  with  a  band  of  colonists  from 
Sais  in  Egypt.  (Diod.  i.  29  ;  Schol.  ad  Arist.  Pint. 
773.)  But  this  account  is  not  only  rejected  by 
some  of  the  ancients  themselves,  but  by  the  ablest 
critics  of  modern  times.  (Muller,  Orchom.  p.  123; 
Thirlwall,  Greece ,  i.  p.  66,  &c.)  [L.  S-] 

CEDRE'NUS,  GEO'RGIUS  (Teolpyios  6  Ke- 
Sp7jvos),  a  Greek  monk,  of  whose  life  nothing  is 
known,  lived  in  the  eleventh  century,  and  is  the 
author,  or  rather  compiler,  of  an  historical  work 
(Zuroipis  tcrTop'iwv')  which  begins  with  the  creation 
of  the  world  and  goes  down  to  the  year  1057. 
This  extensive  work  is  written  in  the  form  of 
annals,  and  must  be  perused  with  great  caution, 
as  its  author  was  not  only  very  deficient  in  histo¬ 
rical  knowledge,  but  shews  a  great  want  of  judg¬ 
ment  and  a  degree  of  credulity  which  may  suit  a 
writer  of  legends,  but  which  becomes  absurd  and 
ridiculous  in  historians.  The  latter  part  of  the 
Synopsis,  which  treats  of  events  of  which  Cedrenus 
was  a  contemporarj",  is  not  quite  so  bad,  but  it 
still  shews  that  the  author  was  utterly  unable  to 
form  a  judgment  respecting  the  times  in  which  he 
lived.  However,  as  the  work  is  extensive  and 
contains  an  abundance  of  facts,  it  may  frequently 
be  used  in  conjunction  with  other  authors;  but  a 
careful  writer  will  seldom  make  him  his  sole 
authority,  except  where  he  has  copied  good  sources. 

A  great  number  of  passages,  nay  long  epi¬ 
sodes,  of  the  Synopsis  are  also  found  in  the  Annals 
of  Joannes  Scylitzes  Curopalates,  the  contempo¬ 
rary  ol  Cedrenus,  and  the  question  has  often  been 
discussed,  whether  Curopalates  copied  Cedrenus  or 
Cedrenus  Curopalates.  The  work  of  Curopalates 
goes  down  to  the  year  1081,  but  the  latter  writer 
was  a  man  of  much  more  intellect  and  judgment 
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than  Cedrenus,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  Ce¬ 
drenus  was  the  plagiarist,  although,  of  course,  he 
can  have  used  only  the  first  part  of  the  annals 
of  Curopalates.  The  style  of  Cedrenus  is  very 
barbarous.  Oudin  ( Comment .  de  Script.  Ecdes. 
vol.  ii.  p.  1130)  thinks,  but  without  sufficient  evi¬ 
dence,  that  Cedrenus  lived  in  the  twelfth  century. 

The  general  Latin  title  of  the  Sdvoif/is  is,  “Com¬ 
pendium  Historiarum  ab  Orbe  Condita  ad  Isaacum 
Comnenum  (1057).”  The  first  edition,  published 
by  Xylander,  Basel,  1506,  fob,  with  a  Latin 
translation  and  a  preface,  is  very  deficient,  as 
Xylander  perused  an  incomplete  MS.  A  good 
edition  was  published  by  Goar  and  Fabrot,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  Annals  of  Curopalates,  Paris,  1647, 

2  vols.  fol.,  Avith  a  new  translation,  a  glossary 
of  barbarisms,  and  a  preface  of  Fabrot.  This 
edition  is  complete,  or  very  nearly  so,  the  editors 
having  collated  good  MSS.,  and  paid  particular 
attention  to  the  numerous  passages  taken  from 
Curopalates  ;  it  belongs  to  the  Paris  collection  of 
the  Byzantine  historians,  and  is  reprinted  in  the 
Venice  collection.  The  last  edition  is  by  Imma¬ 
nuel  Bekker,  Bonn,  1838-39,  2  vols.  in  8vo. ;  it 
is  the  revised  French  edition,  and  contains  like- 
Avise  the  Annals  of  Curopalates.  (The  Prefaces  of 
Xylander  and  Fabrot  to  their  editions  of  Cedrenus; 
Fabric.  Bibl.  Graec.  vii.  p.464,  &c. ;  Leo  Allatius, 
De  Georgiis.)  [W.  P.] 

CEIO'NIUS,  a  common  name  under  the  em¬ 
perors. 

1.  Ceionius  Albinus,  the  name  of  a  distin¬ 
guished  Roman,  probably  a  relation  of  the  emperor 
Albinus,  put  to  death  by  Severus  (Spart.  Sever.  13), 
and  also  the  name  of  the  praefectus  urbi  under 
Valerian.  (Vopisc.  Aurelian.  9.) 

2.  Ceionius  Bassus,  a  friend  of  the  emperor  j 
Aurelian,  to  Avhom  the  latter  Avrote  a  letter,  pre¬ 
sented  by  Vopiscus  ( Aurelian .  31),  respecting  the 
destruction  of  Palmyra.  His  full  name  Avas  Ceio¬ 
nius  Virius  Bassus,  and  he  was  consul  in  A.  D.  271. 
{Fast.) 

3.  Ceionius  Commodus.  [Commodus.] 

4.  Ceionius  Julianus,  a  friend  of  the  historian  if 
Vopiscus.  (Vopisc.  Firm.  2.) 

5.  Ceionius  Postumius,  the  father  of  the  em-  I 
peror  Albinus  (Capitol.  Clod.  Albin.  4),  whose  full 
name  was  Dec.  Clodius  Ceionius  Septimius  Albi-  1 1 
nus  [p.  93,  b.]. 

6.  Ceionius  Postumianus,  a  relation  of  the  i 
emperor  Albinus.  (Capitol.  Clod.  Albin.  6.) 

7.  Ceionius  Verus.  [Verus.] 

CELAENO  (KeAamw),  a  Pleiad,  daughter  of  I 

Atlas  and  Pleione,  and  by  Poseidon  the  mother  ol  | 
Lycus  and  Eur}rpylus,  or,  according  to  others,  of  I 
Lycus  and  Chimaereus  by  Prometheus.  (Apollod.  1 1 

iii.  10.  §  1 ;  Qv.  Her.  xix.  135  ;  Schol.  ad  Apollon.  1 1 

Rhod.  iv.  1561;  Tzetz.  ad  Lycoph.  132.)  E 

There  are  several  other  mythological  beings  of  I 
this  name  :  namely,  a  Harpy  (Virg.  Aen.  iii.  211),  I 
a  daughter  of  Ergeus  (Hygin.  Fab.  157),  a  daughter  I 
of  Hyamus  (Paus.  x.  6.  §  2),  a  Danaid  (Strab.  xii.  I 
p.  579;  Apollod.  ii.  1.  §  5),  and  an  Amazon.  (Diod.’ 

iv.  16.)  [L.  S.] 

CELE'DONES  (K^Ai^oVes),  the  soothing  god-.  I 

desses,  Avere  frequently  represented  by  the  ancientsi| 
in  Avorks  of  art,  and  Avere  believed  to  be  endowed, 1 1! 
like  the  Sirens,  Avith  a  magic  power  of  song.  Forj| 
this  reason,  they  are  compared  to  the  lynges-i  I 
Hephaestus  was  said  to  have  made  their  goldenj 
images  on  the  ceiling  of  the  temple  at  Delphi-i  j 
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(Paus  ix.  5.  §  5 ;  Athen.  vii.  p.  290  ;  Philostr. 
Vit,  Apollon,  vi.  11 ;  Pind.  Fragm.  25,  p.  568,  &c. 
ed.  Bockh ;  comp.  Huschke  and  Bbttiger,  in  the 
Neue  Teutsche  Mercur,  ii,  p.  38,  &c.)  TL  S  1 
CELER,  1.  A  freedman  of  Atticus,  in  all  pro¬ 
bability.  (Cic.  ad  Alt.  x.  1,  xi.  4,  xii.  8.) 

2..  A  Roman  knight,  poisoned  Junius  Silanus  at 
the  instigation  of  Agrippina,  in  the  first  year  of 
Nero  s  reign,  a.  d.  55.  (Tac.  Ann.  xiii,  1,  33.) 

3.  A  Roman  knight  in  the  time  of  Domitian, 
was  scourged  to  death  in  the  comitium  for  having 
committed  incest  with  Cornelia,  a  Vestal  virgin, 
although  he  persisted  in  his  innocence  to  the  last. 

(Phn  Ep.  IV.  11;  comp.  Suet.  Dom.  8;  Dion 
Cass.  lxvn.  3.) 

CELER,  an  artist  of  considerable  talent  and 
renown,  was,  together  with  Severus,  the  principal 
architect  of  Nero’s  immense  building,  the  golden 
house,  of  which  only  a  few  remains  are  now 
visible  in  the  baths  of  Titus,  and  perhaps  at 
the  toot  ot  the.  Palatine  near  the  arch  of  Titus. 
Not  satisfied  with  the  completion  of  this  colossal 
palace,  both  artists,  whose  daring  and  talent  did 
not  shrink  from  the  mightiest  works,  undertook  a 
still  more  gigantic  enterprise.  Since  the  sea-ports 
ot  Ostia  and  Portus  were  small  and  dangerous,  so 
that  all  larger  vessels  entered  the  port  of  Puteoli, 
they  got  the  emperor’s  consent  to  dig  a  canal  from 
the  lake  Avernus  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  and 
began  actually  by  working  a  way  through  the  hills 
near  the  lake,  but  were  probably  prevented  from 
executing  their  intention  by  the  death  of  their 

(Tfc-  Ann-  xv.  42  ;  Osann,  Kunstblatt , 
1830,  No.  83.)  I  L.  u.l 

CELER,  ASI'NIUS,  lived  in  the  reign  of  Ca¬ 
ligula,  and  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  ( H.  N.  ix.  1 7. 
s.  31)  as  a  man  of  consular  rank  ;  but  when  he  was 
consul  is  not  known.  He  may  have  been  the  son 
ot  C.  Asimus  Gallus,  consul  b.  c.  8. 

CELER,  CANI'NIUS,  a  Greek  rhetorician, 
the  teacher  of  M.  Aurelius  and  L.  Verus,  was  one 
o  e  secretaries  of  Hadrian,  and  was  distinguished 
tor  his  skill  in  the  composition  of  the  imperial  let- 
ters.  He  wrote  a  work  on  the  art  of  rhetoric. 

(  ^i  ostr.  Vit.  Soph.  i.  22,  who  calls  him  t eyvo- 
ypacpos;  Capitol.  Ver.  2;  Aristeid.  Or.  Sacr.  5. 
vol.  i.  p.  335,  ed.  Jebb.) 

CELER,  DOMTTIUS,  an  intimate  friend  of 
Piso.,  persuaded  the  latter,  after  the  death  of  Ger- 
mamcus,  to  return  to  Syria,  and  was  himself  pre¬ 
viously  sent  by  Piso  into  the  province.  (Tac.  Ann. 
ii-  /  / — 79.) 

P-  FGNA'TIUS.  [Barea.] 
pp!"®’  METELLUS.  [Metellus.] 
k  j  (Weos),  a  king  of  Eleusis,  and  hus¬ 

band  ot  Metaneira.  When  Demeter,  on  her  wan- 
cterings  in  search  of  her  daughter,  came  to  Eleusis, 
she  stayed  in  the  house  of  Celeus.  The  goddess 
is  e  to  make  his  son  Demophon  immortal,  and, 
n  order  to  destroy  his  mortal  parts,  she  put  him 

it,  nV  ln^°  ^re  ’  Metaneira,  ignorant  of 
!,i  e  ^  screamed  aloud  on  seeing  her  child  in 
a  re!  and  Demophon  was  destroyed  by  the 
ames.  emeter,  to  make  up  for  the  loss,  bestowed 
n  avours  upon  friptolemus,  the  other  son  of 
e  eus.  (Apollod.  i.  5.  §  1 ;  Triptolemus.)  Ce- 
bs  is  esciibed  as  the  first  priest  of  Demeter  at 
J  jS1S’  a,nc^  ^is  daughters  as  priestesses  of  the 

18  8  a*  Hym-  in  Dem-  101,  &c.;  Paus.  i. 

’  ^  5  U‘  }^'  §  2.)  There  is  another  mythical 

ersonage  of  this  name.  (Anton.  Lib.  19.)  [L.  S.] 
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CELSUS  (T.  Cornelius ),  one  of  the  thirty  ty¬ 
rants  enumerated  by  Trebellius  Pollio.  [Comp 
Aureolus.]  In  the  twelfth  year  of  Gallienus, 
A.  d.  ^65,  when  usurpers  were  springing  up  in 
every  quarter  of  the  Roman  world,  a  certain  Celsus, 
who  had  never  risen  higher  in  the  service  of  the 
state  than  the  rank  of  a  military  tribune,  living 
quietly  on  his  lands  in  Africa,  in  no  way  remark¬ 
able  except  as  a  man  of  upright  life  and  command¬ 
ing  person,  .was  suddenly  proclaimed  emperor  by 
Vibius  Passienus,  proconsul  of  the  province,  and 
Fabius  Pomponianus,  general  of  the  Libyan ’fron¬ 
tier.  So  sudden  was  the  movement,  that  the  ap¬ 
propriate  trappings  of  dignity  had  not  been  pro¬ 
vided,  and  the  hands  of  Galliena,  a  cousin  it  is  said 
of  the  lawful  monarch,  invested  the  new  prince 
with  a  robe  snatched  from  the  statue  of  a  goddess. 
The  downfall  of  Celsus  was  not  less  rapid  than  his 
elevation  :  he  was  slain  on  the  seventh  day,  his 
body  was  devoured  by  dogs,  and  the  loyal  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Sicca  testified  their  devotion  to  the  reign¬ 
ing  sovereign  by  devising  an  insult  to  the  memory 
of  his  rival  unheard-of  before  that  time.  The  effigy 
of  the  traitor  was  raised  high  upon  a  cross,  round 
which  the  rabble  danced  in  triumph.  The  names 
T.  Cornelius  rest  upon  the  authority  of  medals  pub¬ 
lished  by  Goltzius  now  universally  recognised  as 
spurious.  (Trebell.  Pollio,  Trig.  Tyrann .)  [W.  R.J 
.  CELSUS,  a  Greek  rhetorician,  a  pupil  of  Liba- 
nius.  (Liban.  Ep.  627,  1581,  Orat.  xxvi.  vol.  ii. 

p.  606.) 

CELSUS,  an  Epicurean,  who  lived  in  the  time 
of  the  Antonines,  and  was  a  friend  of  Lucian. 

I  here  was  another  Celsus,  who  lived  before  the 
time  of  Nero,  but  he  is  of  no  historical  importance. 
Neither  would  the  other  have  been  so,  but  for  the 
doubt  whether  he  is  not  the  author  of  the  attack 
on  Christianity  called  the  A oyos  aATjdyjs,  which 
has  acquired  so  much  notoriety  from  the  answer 
written  to  it  by  Origen.  [Origenes.]  To  the 
Epicurean  Celsus,  Lucian  dedicated  his  life  of  the 
magician  Alexander,  and  in  the  course  of  it  (§  21) 
praises  a  work  written  by  him  against  the  belief  in 
magic.  But  in  the  book  against  Christianity,  Celsus 
stated  with  apparent  approbation  the  opinion  of  the 
Platonists,  that  enchanters  had  power  over  all  who 
have  not  raised  themselves  above  the  influence  of 
sensuous  nature  (uArj),  but  not  over  those  who  are 
elevated  to  communion  with  the  Deity  ;  the  whole 
of  which  sentiment  is  inconsistent  with  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  Epicurus.  Again,  he  talked  of  the 
soul’s  relation  to  God,  of  the  spirit  of  man  as 
immortal  and  derived  from  the  Divinity,  of  evil 
spirits  springing  from  the  vArj  and  opposing  the 
designs  of  God.  All  these  are  plainly  the  sen¬ 
timents,  not  of  an  Epicurean,  but  of  a  Plato- 
nist.  Indeed,  the  only  reason  for  supposing  the 
author  of  this  work  to  be  the  Epicurean  Celsus, 
is  the  positive  assertion  of  Origen,  who,  however, 
is  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  some  curious  hypo¬ 
theses  to  account  for  the  prevalence  of  the  Platonic 
element.  One  is,  that  the  author  chose  to  conceal 
his  real  views,  because  there  was  at  the  time  a 
strong  prejudice  against  Epicureans  as  deniers  of 
all  religion,  and  therefore  unfit  to  be  judges  of  the 
merits  of  Christianity.  But  this  seems  improbable, 
and  on  the  whole  it  is  better  to  suppose  Celsus 
the  Epicurean  and  Celsus  the  author  of  this  book 
to  be  different  persons.  With  regard  to  the  work 
itself,  it  is  a  mixture  of  self-sufficiency,  ignorance, 
and  inconsistency.  In  one  place  the  author  re- 
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proached  the  Christians  as  slaves  of  a  blind  belief, 
in  another  with  their  numerous  sects  and  ever- 
varying  opinions.  Sometimes  he  spoke  of  them  as 
the  slaves  of  their  senses  (5etA ou  ual  (pi\oadiiaTov 
7 evos),  on  another  occasion  as  persons  who  rejected 
all  external  worship  whatever.  He  was  indignant 
that  the  Christian  promises  are  offered  to  sinners, 
and  said  in  reference  to  our  Lord’s  coming  to  save 
them,  t'l  Se  to7s  dra/j.aprrjTOLS  ovk  ene/mpdr]  •  he 
also  argued  a  ‘priori  against  the  doctrines  of  a 
special  Providence,  the  Fall,  and  the  Redemption, 
asserting  that  God  made  his  work  perfect  once  for 
all,  and  had  no  need  to  improve  it  afterwards. 
(Origenes,  adv.  Cels. ;  Brack  er,  Hist.  Grit.  Phil. 
Per.  ii.,  i.  1,  2,  8  ;  Neander,  Geschichte  der  Christl. 
Kirche ,  vol.  i.  sect.  2.)  [G.  E.  L.  C.] 

CELSUS  ALBINOVA'NUS,  the  secretary  of 
Tib.  Claudius  Nero,  and  a  friend  of  Horace,  to 
whom  the  latter  addressed  one  of  his  Epistles  (i. 
8).  He  is  thought  to  be  the  same  as  the  poet 
Celsus  mentioned  in  another  of  Horace’s  Epistles 
(i.  3),  in  which  he  is  said  to  have  compiled  his 
poems  from  other  persons’  writings.  He  must  not 
be  confounded  with  the  poet  Pedo  Albinovanus, 
the  friend  of  Ovid.  [Albinovanus.] 

CELSUS,  APPULEIUS,  a  physician  of  Cen- 
turipa  in  Sicily,  who  was  the  tutor  of  Valens  and 
Scribonius  Largus  (Scrib.  Larg.  De  Compos.  Medi- 
eam.  capp.  94,  171),  and  who  must  therefore  have 
lived  about  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era. 
He  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  author  of  the  work 
entitled  Herbarium ,  seu  de  Medicaminibus  Her¬ 
barium. ,  which  goes  under  the  name  of  Appuleius 
Barbaras  [Appuleius],  but  this  is  probably  not 
the  case.  He  may,  however,  perhaps  be  the  per¬ 
son  who  is  quoted  several  times  in  the  Geoponica, 
Cantab.  8vo.  1704.  [W.  A.  G.] 

CELSUS,  ARRU'NTIUS,  an  ancient  com¬ 
mentator  on  Terence,  who  probably  lived  in  the 
second  half  of  the  fourth  century  of  the  Christian 
aera.  (Schopen,  De  Terentio  et  Donato,  Bonn, 
1821.) 

CELSUS,  A.*  CORNELIUS,  a  very  celebrated 
Latin  writer  on  medicine,  of  whose  age,  origin,  or 
even  actual  profession,  we  know  but  little.  There 
are  some  incidental  expressions  which  lead  to  the 
conjecture,  that  he  lived  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era,  under  the  reigns  of  Augustus  and 
Tiberius ;  and  particularly  the  mode  in  which  he 
refers  toThemison(Praef.  lib.  i.  pp.  5,  9,  iii.  4,  p.  43) 
would  indicate  that  they  were  either  contempora¬ 
ries,  or  that  Themison  preceded  him  by  a  short 
period  only.  With  respect  to  the  country  of  Celsus 
(though  he  has  been  claimed  as  a  native  of  Verona), 
we  have  nothing  on  which  to  ground  our  opinion, 
except  the  purity  of  his  style,  which  at  most  would 
prove  no  more  than  that  he  had  been  educated  or 
had  passed  a  considerable  part  of  his  life  at  Rome. 
With  regard  to  his  profession,  there  is  some  reason 
to  doubt  whether  he  was  a  practitioner  of  medicine 
or  whether  he  only  studied  it  as  a  branch  of  general 
science,  after  the  manner  of  some  of  the  ancient 
Greek  philosophers.  This  doubt  has  arisen  princi¬ 
pally  from  the  mode  in  which  he  is  referred  to 
by  Columella  (de  Re  Rust.  i.  1.14)  and  by  Quin¬ 
tilian  (xii.  1 1 ),  and  by  his  not  being  enume¬ 
rated  by  Pliny  among  the  physicians  of  Rome 

*  It  is  not  quite  certain  whether  his  praenomen 
was  Aulus  or  Aurelius,  but  it  is  generally  supposed 
to  have  been  Aurelius. 
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in  his  sketch  of  the  history  of  medicine.  (H.  N. 
xxix.  1,  &c.)  But,  on  the  other  hand,  his  work 
appears  to  bear  very  strong  evidence  that  he  was 
an  actual  practitioner,  that  he  was  familiar  with 
the  phenomena  of  disease  and  the  operation  of 
remedies,  and  that  he  described  and  recommended 
what  fell  under  his  own  observation,  and  was 
sanctioned  by  his  own  experience  ;  so  that  it  seems 
upon  the  whole  most  probable  that  he  was  a  phy¬ 
sician  bjr  profession,  but  that  he  devoted  part  of 
his  time  and  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  litera¬ 
ture  and  general  science.  Quintilian  speaks  rather 
slightingly  of  him,  calls  him  (xii.  11)  “  mediocri 
vir  ingenio,”  and  says  he  not  only  wrote  on  all 
sorts  of  literary  matters,  but  even  on  agriculture 
and  military  taetics.  Of  these  numerous  works 
only  one  remains  entire,  his  celebrated  treatise  on 
Medicine ;  but  a  few  fragments  of  a  work  on 
Rhetoric  were  published  under  his  name  in  1569, 
8vo.,  Colon.,  with  the  title  “  Aurelii  Cornelii 
Celsi,  Rhetoris  vetustissimi  et  clarissimi,  de  Arte 
Dicendi  Libellus,  primum  in  Lucem  editus,  curante 
Sixto  a  Popma  Phrysio.”  This  little  work  is 
inserted  by  Fabricius  at  the  end  of  his  Bibliotheca 
Latina,  where  it  fills  about  six  small  quarto  pages, 
and  is  chiefly  occupied  with  the  works  of  Cicero. 

The  treatise  of  Celsus  “  De  Medicina,”  On  Me¬ 
dicine,  is  divided  into  eight  books.  It  commences 
with  a  judicious  sketch  of  the  history  of  medicine, 
terminating  by  a  comparison  of  the  two  rival  sects, 
the  Dogmatici  and  the  Empirici,  which  has  been 
given  in  the  Diet,  of  Ant.  pp.  350,  379.  The  first 
two  books  are  principally  occupied  by  the  conside¬ 
ration  of  diet,  and  the  general  principles  of  thera¬ 
peutics  and  pathology ;  the  remaining  books  are 
devoted  to  the  consideration  of  particular  diseases 
and  their  treatment;  the  third  and  fourth  to  in¬ 
ternal  diseases ;  the  fifth  and  sixth  to  external 
diseases,  and  to  pharmaceutical  preparations  ;  and 
the  last  two  to  those  diseases  which  more  particu¬ 
larly  belong  to  surgery.  In  the  treatment  of  dis¬ 
ease,  Celsus,  for  the  most  part,  pursues  the  method 
of  Asclepiades  of  Bithynia  ;  he  is  not,  however,  ser¬ 
vilely  attached  to  him,  and  never  hesitates  to  adopt 
any  practice  or  opinion,  however  contrary  to  his,  i 
which  he  conceives  to  be  sanctioned  by  direct  ex¬ 
perience.  He  adopted  to  a  certain  extent  the 
Hippocratic  method  of  observing  and  watching  j 
over  the  operations  of  Nature,  and  of  regulating  k 
rather  than  opposing  them, — a  method  which,  with 
respect  to  acute  diseases,  may  frequently  appear  | 
inert.  But  there  are  occasions  on  which  he  dis- 1 
plays  considerable  decision  and  boldness,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  use  of  the  lancet,  which  he  em-  I 
ployed  with  more  freedom  than  any  of  his  prede- 1 
cessors.  His  regulations  for  the  employment  of 
blood-letting  and  of  purgatives  are  laid  down  with 
minuteness  and  precision  (ii.  10,  &c.,  p.  30,  Ac.); 
and,  although  he  was  in  some  measure  led  astray ; 
by  his  hypothesis  of  the  crudity  and  concoction  of 
the  humours,  the  rules  which  he  prescribed  were; 
not  very  different  from  those  which  were  generally) 
adopted  in  the  commencement  of  the  present  cen-i 
tury.  His  description  of  the  symptoms  of  fever, | 
and  of  the  different  varieties  which  it  assumes, j 
either  from  the  nature  of  the  epidemic,  or  fronu 
the  circumstances  under  which  it  takes  place, 
(iii.  3,  Ac.,  p.  43,  &c.),  are  correct  and  judicious  ;i 
his  practice  was  founded  upon  the  principle  already 
referred  to,  of  watching  the  operations  of  NatureJ.  I 
conceiving  that  fever  consisted  essentially  in  an 
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effort  of  the  constitution  to  throw  off  some  morbid 
cause,  and  that,  if  not  unduly  interfered  with,  the 
process  would  terminate  in  a  state  of  health.  We 
here  see  the  germ  of  the  doctrine  of  the  “  vis  me- 
dicatrix  Naturae,”  which  has  had  so  much  influence 
over  the  practice  of  the  most  enlightened  physicians 
of  modern  times,  and  which,  although  erroneous, 
has  perhaps  led  to  a  less  hazardous  practice  than 
the  hypotheses  which  have  been  substituted  in  its 
room. 

But  perhaps  the  most  curious  and  interesting 
parts  of  the  work  of  Celsus  are  those  which  treat 
of  Surgery  and  surgical  operations,  of  which  some 
account  is  given  in  the  Diet,  of  Ant.  art.  Chirurgia. 
It  is  very  remarkable  that  he  is  almost  the  first 
writer  who  professedly  treats  on  these  topics,  and 
yet  his  descriptions  of  the  diseases  and  of  their 
treatment  prove  that  the  art  had  attained  to  a 
very  considerable  degree  of  perfection.  Many  of 
what  are  termed  the  “  capital”  operations  seem  to 
have  been  well  understood  and  frequently  practised, 
and  it  may  be  safely  asserted,  that  the  state  of 
Surgery  at  the  time  when  Celsus  wrote,  was  com¬ 
paratively  much  more  advanced  than  that  of 
Medicine.  The  Pharmacy  of  Celsus  forms  an¬ 
other  curious  and  interesting  part  of  his  work,  and, 
like  his  Surgery,  marks  a  state  of  considerable 
improvement  in  this  branch  of  the  art.  Many  of 
his  formulae  are  well  arranged  and  efficacious,  and, 
on  the  whole,  they  may  be  said  to  be  more  correct 
and  even  more  scientific  than  the  multifarious 
compounds  which  were  afterwards  introduced  into 
practice,  and  which  were  not  completely  discarded 
until  our  own  times.  The  style  of  Celsus  has  been 
much  admired,  and  it  is  in  fact  equal  in  purity  and 
elegance  to  that  of  the  best  writers  of  the  Augustan 
age.  This  is  probably  one  of  the  chief  reasons  of 
his  work  having  been  chosen  as  a  text-book  in 
modern  times;  but  it  would  be  great  injustice  to 
suppose  that  this  is  its  only  merit,  or  that  it  con¬ 
tains  nothing  but  a  judicious  and  well-arranged 
abstract  of  what  had  been  said  by  his  predecessors. 
Some  instances  of  his  lax  and  inaccurate  use  of 
certain  anatomical  terms  are  mentioned  in  the 
Did.  of  Ant.  art.  Pliysiologia ;  but  his  anatomical 
and  physiological  knowledge  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  at  all  inferior  to  that  of  his  contempo¬ 
raries.  In  many  passages  of  his  work  he  follows 
Hippocrates,  especially  when  treating  of  the 
general  symptoms  and  phaenomena  of  diseases ; 
and  occasionally  we  meet  with  sentences  literally 
translated  from  the  Greek.  He  does  not,  however, 
by  any  means  blindly  embrace  his  doctrines,  and 
differs  from  him  occasionally  both  in  theory  and 
practice. 

The  work  of  Celsus,  entitled  De  Medicina 
Libri  Odo ,  has  been  published  very  often  ;  Chou- 
lant  mentions  four  editions  in  the  fifteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  fifteen  in  the  sixteenth,  five  in  the  seven¬ 
teenth,  thirteen  in  the  eighteenth,  and  twelve 
in  the  first  thirty-five  years  of  the  nineteenth. 
The  first  edition  was  published  at  Florence, 
1478,  small  fob,  edited  by  Barthol.  Fontius:  it  is 
said  to  be  very  scarce,  and  is  described  by 
Dibden  in  his  Biblioth.  Spencer,  i.  303.  Perhaps 
the  other  editions  that  best  deserve  to  be  noticed 
are  those  by  Van  der  Linden,  Lugd.  Bat.  1657, 
12mo. ;  Almeloveen,  Amstel.  1687,  I2mo.  (which 
was  several  times  reprinted)  ;  Targa,  Patav.  1769, 
4to.  (whose  text  has  been  the  basis  of  most 
subsequent  editions)  ;  Lugd.  Bat.  1785,  4to.  ; 
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Argent.  1806,  8vo.  2  vols.  ;  and  Milligan,  Edinb. 
1826,  8vo.  The  latest  edition  mentioned  by 
Choulant  is  that  by  F.  Bitter  and  H.  Albers, 
Colon,  ad  Ithen.  1835,  12mo.  The  work  has 
been  translated  into  English,  French,  Italian,  and 
German.  The  English  translations  appear  to  be 
chiefly  made  for  the  use  of  medical  students  in 
London  who  are  preparing  for  their  examination 
at  Apothecaries’  Hall,  and  are  not  very  good.  A 
great  number  of  works  have  been  published  on 
Celsus  and  his  writings,  which  are  enumerated  by 
Choulant,  but  which  cannot  be  mentioned  here. 
Further  particulars  respecting  his  medical  opinions 
may  be  found  in  Le  Clerc’s  Hist,  de  la  Med. ; 
Haller’s  Biblioth.  Medic.  Brad.  vol.  i.  ;  Sprengel’s 
Hist,  de  la  Med. .  vol.  ii.  See  also  Bostock’s  Hist, 
of  Med.,  and  Choulant’s  Handbuch  der  Bucher- 
kunde  fur  die  Aeltere  Medicin,  Leipz.  1840,  8vo., 
from  which  works  the  greater  part  of  the  preceding 
account  has  been  taken.  [  W.  A.  G.] 

CELSUS,  JU'LIUS,  a  tribune  of  the  city- 
cohort,  was  condemned  to  death  under  Tiberius, 
and  broke  his  own  neck  in  prison  by  means  of  the 
chains  with  which  he  was  fettered,  in  order  to 
escape  the  disgrace  of  a  public  execution.  (Tac. 
Ann.  vi.  9,  14.) 

CELSUS,  JU'LIUS,  a  scholar  at  Constanti¬ 
nople  in  the  seventh  century  after  Christ,  who 
made  a  recension  of  the  text  of  Caesar’s  Commen¬ 
taries,  whence  we  find  subjoined  to  many  MSS.  of 
Caesar,  Julius  Celsus  Vir  Clarissimus  et  Comes 
recensui,  or  Julius  Celsus  Constantinus  V.  C.  legi. 
Many  modern  writers,  indeed,  have  maintained 
that  Celsus  was  the  author  of  these  commentaries, 
and  still  more  have  attributed  to  him  the  works 
on  the  Spanish  and  African  wars ;  but  the  former 
supposition  is  ridiculous,  and  the  latter  desti¬ 
tute  of  proof.  Julius  Celsus  has  been  usually 
regarded  as  the  author  of  the  life  of  Caesar,  which 
has  been  frequently  printed  with  the  editions  of 
Caesar’s  Commentaries  under  the  title  of  Julii 
Celsi  Commentarii  de  Vita  Caesaris  ;  but  this  work 
has  been  proved  by  C.  E.  Ch.  Schneider  ( Betrar - 
chae,  Historia  Julii  Caesaris ,  Lips.  1827)  to  be  a 
work  of  Petrarch’s.  There  is  a  dissertation  on 
Julius  Celsus  by  Dodwell,  appended  to  his  Annates 
Quindilianei  et  Statiani,  Oxon.  1698. 

CELSUS,  JUVE'NTIUS,  a  Roman  jurist, 
who  flourished,  as  Majansius  and  Heineccius  have 
clearly  shewn,  in  the  second  half  of  the  first  cen¬ 
tury  of  the  Christian  aera.  He  succeeded  Pegasus, 
the  follower  of  Proculus,  and  was  himself  succeeded 
by  Celsus,  the  son,  and  Neratius  Priscus.  (Dig. 
1.  tit.  2.  s.  2.  §  47.)  He  belonged  (at  least  on 
one  occasion)  to  the  consilium  of  the  consul  Du- 
cenus  Verus,  who  was  probably  a  consul  suffectus, 
and  is  nowhere  named  except  in  Dig.  31.  s.  29. 
The  numerous  attempts  of  learned  men  to  identify 
Ducenus  with  recorded  consuls  are  without  ground, 
and  most  of  their  conjectures  refer  to  too  late  a 
period,  unless  Celsus  the  father  attained  to  an  un¬ 
usual  age.  Thus  Wieling  ( Jurisprudent^  Resti- 
tuta,  p.  351)  and  Guil.  Grotius  ( De  Vitis  Jurisp. 
ii.  c.  2.  §  2)  make  Ducenus  the  same  as  L.Cejonius 
Commodus  Verus,  who  was  consul  a.  d.  106. 
Others  are  for  L.  Annius  Verus,  consul  a.  d.  121. 
Ant.  Augustinus  ( De  Nominibus  Bropriis  Bandec- 
tarum ,  c.  3,  p.  259,  n.  [g.])  seems  to  think  he 
might  have  been  the  Juventius  Verus,  who  was 
consul  for  the  third  time  A.  d.  134.  Heineccius 
{Hist.  Jur.  Civ.  §  241,  n.)  is  for  Decennius  Gemi- 
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nus,  who  was  consul  suffectus  a.  d.  57,  and  whose 
cognomen  might  have  been  Verus.  It  was  in  the 
council  of  Ducenus  Verus  that  the  opinion  of 
Celsus  the  father  was  given  upon  an  important 
point,  and  was  adopted  as  law.  He  held  (to 
use  the  nomenclature  of  English  jurisprudence), 
that  the  beneficial  interest  in  a  legacy  did  not 
lapse  by  the  death  of  the  trustee  before  the  tes¬ 
tator.  (As  to  the  consilium  of  the  consul  and 
other  magistrates,  see  Did.  of  Ant.  s.  v.  Conventus ; 
also  Cic.  Brut.  22 ;  Plin.  Ep.  i.  20  ;  Amm.  Mar. 
xxxiii.  c.  ult. ;  Suet.  Tiber.  33  ;  Tituli  ex  Corpore 
Ulpiani ,  1.  s.  13  ;  Cod.  1.  tit.  51  ;  Dig.  1.  tit.  21. 
s.  2,  pr. ;  tit.  22.)  In  Dig.  17.  tit.  1.  s.  39,  his 
opinion  is  cited  along  with  that  of  Aristo,  who  was 
rather  younger  than  Celsus  the  father.  The  Celsus 
to  whom  Aristo  gives  answers  in  Dig.  2.  tit.  14. 
s.  7.  §  2,  and  Dig.  40.  tit.  7.  s.  29.  §  1,  was  Celsus 
the  son,  who,  having  gained  greater  celebrity  as  a 
jurist  than  his  father,  is  understood  to  be  meant  in 
the  Digest  whenever  Celsus  is  named  without  the 
addition  pater  or  flius.  Bach,  who  thinks  the 
contrary  more  likely  {Hist.  Jurisp.  Rom.  iii.  c.  1. 
§  22.  n.  [h.]),  is  certainly  mistaken.  Compare 
Dig.  12.  tit.  4.  s.  3.  §§  6,  7  ;  Dig.  31.  s.  20.  It 
can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  name  of  the  father 
was  the  same  as  that  of  the  son,  viz.  P.  Juventius 
Celsus,  for  otherwise  he  would  probably  have  been 
distinguished  by  the  difference  of  name,  whereas  he 
is  never  mentioned  by  any  other  appellation  than 
Celsus  pater.  There  is  no  direct  citation  from  him 
in  the  Digest.  Stockmann  {act  Bachii  Hist.  Jurisp. 
Rom.  loc.  cit.)  mentions  a  conjecture  of  Ev.  Otto 
{Praef.  ad  Thes.  i.  p.  28),  that  there  were  three  ju¬ 
rists  named  Celsus,  viz.  father,  son,  and  grandson  ; 
but  the  reference  to  Otto  seems  to  be  incorrect.  It 
is,  indeed,  highly  probable  that  the  P.  Juventius, 
who  appears  from  an  inscription  inGruter(p.  607)  to 
have  been  promagister  scrinii  under  Antoninus 
Pius,  A.  D.  155,  was  a  grandson  of  the  elder  Celsus, 
but  there  is  no  proof  that  he  was  a  jurist.  Those 
who,  like  Menage  {Amoen.  Jur.  c.  xx.),  identify 
the  promagister  with  the  son,  must  suppose  that 
the  son  discharged  an  exceedingly  laborious  office 
in  a  very  advanced  age.  V ery  little  is  known  of 
Celsus  the  father,  though  much  has  been  written 
upon  him.  Among  the  legal  biographers  who  have 
attributed  to  his  life  one  or  more  of  the  events  that 
belong  to  the  life  of  his  son,  are  Guil.  Grotius, 
Gravina,  and  Strauchius.  (  Vitae  vet.  JCtorum ,  No. 
2,  p.  14.)  The  Gens  Juventia  was  an  ancient 
race,  and  could  boast  of  several  jurists,  as  T.  Ju¬ 
ventius,  C.  Juventius,  and  M.  Juventius  Latera- 
nensis.  In  manuscripts  and  monuments,  from  the 
ordinary  interchange  of  V  and  B,  the  name  is 
often  spelt  Jubentius.  (Majansius,  ad  XXX  JCtos , 
ii.  pp.  236—255.)  [J.  T.  G.] 

CELSUS,  P.  JUVE'NTIUS,  a  Roman  jurist, 
the  son  of  the  subject  of  the  preceding  article.  He 
was  an  accomplice  in  a  conspiracy  against  Domi- 
tian,  along  with  Nerva  (who  was  afterwards  em¬ 
peror)  and  others ;  but  although  he  was  denounced 
to  the  emperor,  he  contrived  to  rescue  himself  and 
his  companions,  by  flattering  the  emperor,  by  pro¬ 
fessing  his  innocence,  and  by  promising  to  unravel 
the  whole  plot,  and  thus  creating  delays  until  the 
death  of  Domitian.  (Dion  Cass,  lxvii.  13;  Phi- 
lostrat.  Vit.  Apoll.  Tyan.  vii.  3.)  He  was  after¬ 
wards  highly  favoured  by  Nerva  and  his  son 
.  Trajan.  Pliny  {Ep.  vi.  5)  mentions  an  altercation 
between  him  and  Licinius  Nepos,  concerning  the 
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cause  of  Pomponius  Rufus  Varinus.  Celsus  was 
then  praetor,  and,  as  the  leges  annales  were  at  that 
time  religiously  observed  (Plin.  Ep.  vii.  16),  may 
be  supposed  to  have  been  34  years  of  age.  This 
would  give  a.  d.  67  for  the  year  of  the  birth  of 
Celsus,  for  the  cause  of  Pomponius  Rufus  was 
pleaded  when  M.  Acilius  was  consul-elect  (Plin. 
Ep.  v.  20),  that  is  to  say,  in  a.  d.  101.  Celsus 
was  twice  consul.  The  date  of  his  first  consulship 
is  not  recorded.  The  second  occurred  a.  d.  129, 
when  he  had  C.  Neratius  Marcellus  for  his  col¬ 
league.  (Dig.  5.  tit.  3.  s.  20.  §  6.)  He  was  a 
friend  of  Hadrian,  and  one  of  that  emperor’s  coun¬ 
cil  (Spartian.  Hadrian,  c.  18,  where  for  Julius 
Celsus  is  to  be  read  Juventius  Celsus),  and  he  pro¬ 
bably  died  towards  the  end  of  Hadrian’s  reign,  for 
Julianus,  the  jurist,  in  a  fragment  of  a  work 
{Digesta)  which  was  written  in  the  commencement 
of  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius  (compare  Dig.  3. 
tit.  5.  s.  6.  §  12  ;  4.  tit.  2.  s.  18),  speaks  of  Celsus 
in  the  past  tense  :• — “  Quod  etiam  Juventio  Celso 
apertissime  placuit.”  (Dig.  28.  tit.  2.  s.  28,  pr.) 

Celsus  received  legal  instruction  from  his  father, 
and  is  supposed  from  several  indications  in  extant 
passages  of  his  works  to  have  studied  philosophy, 
especially  the  philosophy  of  the  Stoics.  His  edu¬ 
cation  was  probably  attended  to  with  great  care, 
for  his  style  is  terse  and  elegant,  and  his  latinity 
so  pure,  that  Lauren tius  Valla  and  Floridus,  who 
unsparingly  criticise  the  diction  of  the  ancient  Ro¬ 
man  jurists,  find  little  or  nothing  to  carp  at  in 
Celsus.  There  are  fragments  which  prove  that  he 
was  acquainted  with  Greek.  (Dig.  33.  tit.  10. 
s.  7,  1 3.  tit.  3.  s.  3.)  He  early  commenced  the 
practice  of  the  law.  One  of  his  youthful  opinions 
was  followed  by  Julianus,  and  is  cited  by  Paulus. 
(Dig.  45.  tit.  1.  s.  91.  §  3,  unless  by  Celsus  adoles- 
cens  we  are  here  to  understand  Celsus  the  younger.) 
Celsus  was  manifestly  well  versed  in  the  writings 
of  his  predecessors,  for  in  the  20  pages  which  his 
142  fragments  occupy  in  Hommel  {Palingen.  Pan- 
ded .),  will  be  found  references  to  Sex.  Aelius, 
Brutus,  Cascellius,  Cato,  Livius  Drusus,  Q.  Mucius 
Scaevola,  Q.  Antistius  Labeo,  C.  Trebatius  Testa, 
Aelius  Tubero,  M.  Tullius  Cicero,  Servius  Sulpicius, 
Nerva,  Masurius  Sabinus,  Semp.  Proculus,  and 
Neratius  Priscus.  In  return,  we  find  him  quoted 
by  many  of  the  most  eminent  later  jurists,  as  Juli¬ 
anus,  Pomponius,  Maecianus,  LTpian,  and  Paulus, 
and  by  Justinian  himself  in  the  Institutes  and  the 
Code.  In  Cod.  6,  tit.  2.  s.  10  Justinian  mentions 
a  curious  physiological  opinion  of  Celsus  concerning 
deafness.  He  belonged,  like  his  father,  to  the  sect 
of  Proculus,  but  he  was  an  independent  thinker, 
sometimes  differing  from  Labeo,  Nerva,  and  his 
own  father,  and  sometimes  agreeing  with  Sabinus 
and  Cassius.  (Dig.  47.  tit.  2.  s.  25.  §  1;  21.  tit. 
2.  s.  29,  pr. ;  12.  tit.  4.  s.  3.  §§  6,  7 ;  12.  tit.  5. 
s.  6.)  In  the  fragments  of  Celsus  there  are  several 
passages  which  betoken  great  self-confidence  and 
uncivil  dogmatism.  In  this  he  deviated  from  the 
usual  practice  (almost  amounting  to  professional 
etiquette)  of  jurists  ancient  and  modern.  A  Roman 
or  an  English  lawyer  would  say,  “mihi  videtur,” 
“  I  think,”  “  verius  est,”  “  the  better  opinion  is 
but  Celsus  sometimes  omits  such  modest  forms  of 
expression.  For  example,  it  appears  from  Dig.  21. 
tit.  2.  s.  29,  pr.,  that  he  called  Nerva ’s  opinion 
false.  But  the  grossest  instance  of  rudeness  occurs 
in  an  answer  to  one  Domitius  Labeo,  who  inquired 
whether  the  person  by  whose  hand  a  will  was 
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written  was  thereby  disqualified  from  being  one  of 
the  attesting  witnesses.  “  Juventius  Celsus  La- 
beoni  suo  salutem.  Aut  non  intelligo  de  quo  me 
consulueris,  aut  valde  stulta  est  consultatio  tua : 
plus  enim  quam  ridiculum  est  dubitare,  an  aliquis 
jure  testis  adhibitus  sit,  quoniam  idem  et  tabulas 
testamenti  scripserit.”  (Dig.  28.  tit.  1.  s.  27.) 
This  question  and  this  answer  obtained  such  un¬ 
desirable  celebrity  among  civilians,  that  silly  ques¬ 
tions  were  called  Quaestiones  Domitianae,  and  blunt 
answers  Responsiones  Celsinae. 

He  wrote — 1.  Digestorum  Libri  XXXIX.  after 
the  order  of  the  praetor’s  edict.  Seven  books  of 
this  work,  viz.  xxx —  xxxvi,  were  occupied  by  a 
commentary  on  the  Lex  Julia  et  Papia  Poppaea. 
This  is  the  only  one  of  the  works  of  Celsus  of 
which  pure  fragments  are  preserved  in  the  compi¬ 
lations  of  Justinian,  and  perhaps  the  only  one 
then  extant.  It  belongs,  according  to  Blume’s 
theory,  to  the  Classis  Edictalis  of  the  Digest. 
2.  Epistolae ,  of  which  Ulpian  (Dig.  4.  tit.  4.  s.  3. 
§  1)  cites  the  11th  book.  3.  Quaestiones ,  which, 
according  to  a  citation  of  Ulpian  (Dig.  34.  tit.  2. 
s.  19.  §  3),  consisted  of  at  least  19  books.  4.  Com- 
mentarii ,  of  which  the  7th  book  is  cited  by  Ulpian. 
(Dig.  34.  tit.  2.  s.  19.  §  6.),  5.  Institutiones ,  in 

7  books,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the  old 
scholiast  on  Juvenal  (vi.  243).  Gravina  ( Orig . 
Jur.  Civ.  lib.  i.  §  49,  p.  68)  says,  that  Celsus  left 
a  work  De  Usucapionibus ,  in  which  he  refers  to 
his  father ;  but  this  statement  is  given  without 
authority,  and  appears  to  be  an  error  partly 
copied  from  Panciroli  {de  Claris  Leg.  Interp.  p.  44), 
who  cites  a  passage  in  the  Digest  (Dig.  41.  tit.  2. 
s.  47)  referring  not  to  Celsus,  but  to  Nerva  filius. 

(Heinecc.  de  Juventio  Celso,  Op.  ii.  pp.  518-532;. 
Schott,  de  Quaestione  Domitiana ,  Lips.  1771  ; 
Hub.  Greg,  van  Vryhoff,  Observ.  Jur.  Civ.  c.  35  ; 
Neuber,  Die  juristiche  Klassiker ,  pp.  133 — 145  ; 
Kammerer,  Beitrdge  zur  Gesch.  u.  Theorie  des  Rom. 
Rechts,  i.  No.  3,  pp.  208 — 226.)  [J.  T.  G.j 

CELSUS,  P.  MA'RIUS,  consul  in  a.  d.  62 
{Fasti),  was  the  commander  of  the  fifteenth  legion 
in  Pannonia,  with  which  he  was  sent  to  join  Cor- 
bulo  in  his  expedition  against  the  Parthians  in  64. 
On  the  death  of  Nero  in  68,  Celsus  joined  Galba’s 
party,  at  which  time  he  is  spoken  of  as  consul 
designatus,  but  whether  he  had  been  nominated  to 
the  consulship  by  Nero  or  by  Galba  is  uncertain. 
He  was  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  faithful  of 
Galba’s  supporters  ;  and  when  the  troops  rebelled 
against  the  new  emperor,  Celsus  was  sent  to  en¬ 
deavour  to  propitiate  the  detachment  of  the  Illyrian 
army  which  had  encamped  in  the  Vipsanian  por- 
ticus.  It  was  probably  thought  that  Celsus  would 
have  more  influence  with  this  army  than  any  one 
else,  on  account  of  his  former  connexion  with  it : 
but  he  was  unable  to  quell  the  insurrection.  The 
death  of  Galba  soon  followed,  and  Otho  obtained 
the  sovereignty.  The  life  of  Celsus  was  now  in 
great  danger  ;  the  partizans  of  Otho  loudly  de¬ 
manded  his  execution  ;  but  Otho,  who  appreciated 
his  fidelity  to  his  late  master,  not  only  spared  his 
life,  but  admitted  him  to  the  circle  of  his  most  in¬ 
timate  friends.  Celsus  served  Otho  with  the  same 
fidelity  as  he  had  the  late  emperor.  He  was  sent, 
together  with  Suetonius  Paullinus  and  Annius 
Gallus,  in  command  of  the  army  to  oppose  the 
generals  of  Vitellius,  who  were  advancing  into 
Italy.  At  first  he  and  his  colleagues  were  com¬ 
pletely  successful;  in  the  campaign  on  the  Po,  in 
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the  neighbourhood  of  Placentia  and  Cremona,  they 
defeated  all  the  plans  of  Caecina,  the  general  of 
Vitellius  [Caecina,  No.  9]  ;  and  it  was  not  till 
the  latter  had  been  joined  by  Fabius  Valens,  and 
Otho  had  resolved,  against  the  advice  of  Celsus  as 
well  as  Suetonius  Paullinus,  to  risk  a  battle,  that 
the  aspect  of  affairs  was  changed.  The  battle  of 
Bedriacum,  in  which  Otho’s  army  was  defeated, 
gave  Vitellius  the  empire ;  but  Celsus,  who  had 
remained  faithful  to  Otho  to  the  last,  again  did  not 
suffer  for  his  fidelity.  Vitellius  allowed  him  to 
enter  on  the  consulship  on  the  calends  of  July 
(a.  d.  69),  as  had  been  arranged  from  the  first. 
(Tac.  Ann.  xv.  25,  Hist.  i.  14,  31,  39,  45,  71, 
77,  87,  90,  ii.  23,  33,  60.) 

CELSUS,  PA'PIUS.  Celsus  appears  as  a 
surname  of  the  Papia  gens  on  several  coins  of  the 
republican  period,  but  does  not  occur  in  any  an¬ 
cient  writer.  Two  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these 
coins  are  given  below.  On  the  obverse  the  former 
contains  a  youthful  head  with  a  trophy  behind  it, 


the  latter  the  head  of  Juno  Sospita.  The  reverse 
of  both  represents  the  same  subject,  namely,  a  wolf 
with  a  piece  of  wood  in  its  mouth,  and  an  eagle 


standing  before  a  burning  heap  of  wood.  This 
subject  appears  to  refer  to  a  legend  related  by 
Dionysius  (i.  59)  in  connexion  with  the  foundation 
of  Lavinium  by  the  Trojans.  He  tells  us,  that  the 
forest  in  which  the  city  was  afterwards  built  took 
fire  of  its  own  accord,  and  that  a  wolf  was  seen 
bringing  dry  wood  to  feed  the  flame,  which  was 
fanned  by  an  eagle  with  its  wings ;  but  that  a  fox 
at  the  same  time  tried  to  extinguish  the  fire  by  its 
tail,  which  had  been  dipped  in  water ;  and  that  it 
was  not  till  after  several  efforts  that  the  wolf  and 
eagle  were  able  to  get  rid  of  him.  Now  we  know 
that  the  Papia  gens  came  originally  from  Lanuvium, 
which  was  also  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  the  woiship 
of  Juno  Sospita.  Hence  it  has  been  conjectured, 
that  Dionysius  has  made  a  mistake  in  referring 
this  legend  to  Lavinium  '.  but  it  is  not  improbable 
that  the  same  story  may  have  been  told,  in  later 
times,  of  the  foundation  of  each  city. 

CELSUS,  L.PUBLI'CIUS,  consul  under  Tra¬ 
jan  in  A.  d.  113  {Fasti),  was  so  much  esteemed  by 
this  emperor,  that  he  had  a  statue  erected  to  his 
honour.  He  was,  however,  a  personal  enemy  of 
Hadrian’s,  and  accordingly  the  latter  caused  him 
to  be  put  to  death  at  Baiae  immediately  after  his 
accession,  a.  d.  117.  (Dion  Cass,  lxviii.  16,  lxix. 
2 ;  Spartian.  Hadr.  4,  7.) 

CENAEUS  {Krjvados),  a  surname  of  Zeus,  de¬ 
rived  from  cape  Cenaeum  in  Euboea,  on  which  the 
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god  had  a  temple.  (Apollod.  ii.  7.  §  7  ;  Ov.  Met. 
ix.  136.)  [L.  S.] 

CE'NCHRIAS  (Ke7xpias),  a  son  of  Poseidon 
and  Peirene,  was  killed  accidentally  by  Artemis. 
He  and  his  brother  Leches  were  believed  to  have 
given  their  names  to  Cenchreae  and  Lechaeum, 
the  two  port-towns  of  Corinth.  (Paus.  ii.  2.  §  3, 
3.  §  3,  24.  §  8.)  [L.  S.] 

CENSORI'NUS,  the  name  of  a  plebeian  family 
of  the  Marcia  gens.  The  name  of  this  family  was 
originally  Rutilus,  and  the  first  member  of  it  who 
acquired  the  name  of  Censorinus,  was  C.  Marcius 
Rutilus  [No.  1,  below],  who  is  said  in  the  Capi- 
toline  Fasti  to  have  received  this  surname  in  his 
second  censorship,  B.  c.  265.  Niebuhr,  however, 
remarks  (Hist,  of  Rome ,  iii.  p.  556),  that  this 
statement  is  doubtful,  as  he  might  have  derived  it 
from  the  circumstance  of  his  father  having  first 
gained  for  the  plebs  a  share  in  this  dignity. 

1.  C.  Marcius  C.  f.  L.  n.  Rutilus  Censo¬ 
rinus,  was  the  son  of  C.  Marcius  Rutilus,  the 
first  plebeian  dictator  (b.  c.  356)  and  censor  (b.  c. 
351).  He  was  consul  in  B.  c.  310  with  Q.  Fabius 
Maximus,  and  while  his  colleague  was  engaged  in 
his  brilliant  campaign  in  Etruria,  Rutilus  conduct¬ 
ed  the  war  in  Samnium  and  took  the  town  of 
Allifae.  He  afterwards  fought  a  battle  with  the 
Samnites,  in  which  he  was  probably  defeated ;  for 
the  statement  of  Livy,  that  the  battle  was  a  drawn 
one,  is  almost  outweighed  by  his  confession,  that 
the  consul  himself  was  wounded  and  a  legate  and 
several  tribunes  of  the  soldiers  killed.  (Liv.  ix. 
33,  38  ;  Diod.  xx.  27.) 

On  the  admission  of  the  plebs  to  the  priestly 
colleges  by  the  Ogulnian  law  in  b.  c.  300,  by 
which  also  the  number  of  their  members  was  in¬ 
creased,  Rutilus  was  elected  one  of  the  pontiff’s. 
(Liv.  x.  9.)  He  was  censor  with  P.  Cornelius 
Arvina  in  294  (Liv.  x.  47),  and  a  second  time 
with  Cn.  Cornelius  Blasio  in  265,  the  only  in¬ 
stance  in  which  a  person  held  the  office  of  censor 
twice.  It  is  mentioned  above  that  he  is  said  to 
have  received  the  surname  of  Censorinus  in  this 
honour.  After  his  election  Rutilus  rebuked  the 
people  for  having  conferred  this  dignity  upon  him 
again,  and  brought  forward  a  law  enacting  that  no 
one  in  future  should  be  eligible  to  this  office  a 
second  time.  (Liv.  Epit.  16  ;  Eutrop.  ii.  18  ;  Val. 
Max.  iv.  1.  §  3;  Plut.  Coriol.  1.) 

2.  L.  Marcius  C.  f.  C.  n.  Censorinus,  consul 

with  M’.  Manilius  in  b.  c.  149,  the  first  year  of 
the  third  Punic  war.  Both  consuls  were  ordered 
to  proceed  to  Carthage  :  the  command  of  the  army 
was  entrusted  to  Manilius,  and  that  of  the  fleet  to 
Censorinus.  In  the  negotiations  between  the 
consuls  and  Carthaginians  which  preceded  actual 
hostilities,  and  of  which  Appian  has  given  us  a 
detailed  account,  Censorinus  acted  as  spokesman 
because  he  was  the  better  orator.  After  the  Car¬ 
thaginians  had  refused  compliance  with  the  com¬ 
mands  of  the  Romans,  who  required  them  to 
abandon  Carthage  and  build  another  town  not  less 
than  ten  miles  from  the  sea,  the  consuls  formally 
laid  siege  to  the  city  ;  but  Censorinus  was  com¬ 
pelled  shortly  afterwards  to  return  to  Rome  in 
order  to  hold  the  comitia,  leaving  the  conduct  of 
the  siege  in  the  hands  of  his  colleague.  (Appian, 
Run.  75  90,  97 — 99  ;  Liv.  Epit.  49  ;  Flor.  ii. 

15;  Eutrop.  iv.  10;  Oros.  iv.  22;  Veil.  Pat.  i. 
13;  Zonar.  ix.  p.  463  ;  Cic.  Brut.  15,  27,  ad  Att. 
xii.  5.)  Censorinus  was  censor  in  b.  c.  147,  with 
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L.  Cornelius  Lentulus  Lupus.  (Val.  Max.  vi.  9. 

§  10.) 

It  was  to  this  Censorinus  that  the  philosopher 
Cleitomachus  dedicated  one  of  his  works.  (Cic. 
Acad.  ii.  32.) 

3.  C.  Marcius  Censorinus,  one  of  the  leading 
men  of  the  Marian  party,  is  first  mentioned  as  the 
accuser  of  Sulla  on  his  return  from  Asia  in  b.  c. 
91.  (Plut.  Suit.  5.)  He  entered  Rome  together 
with  Marius  and  Cinna  in  B.  c.  87,  and  took  a 
leading  part  in  the  massacres  which  then  ensued. 
It  was  Censorinus  who  killed  the  consul  Octavius, 
the  first  victim  of  the  proscription  ;  he  cut  off  his 
head  and  carried  it  to  Cinna,  who  commanded  it  to 
be  hung  up  on  the  rostra.  Censorinus  shared  in 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  Marian  party,  and  took  an 
active  part  in  the  great  campaign  of  B.  c.  82,  which 
established  the  supremacy  of  Sulla.  He  had  the 
command  of  one  of  the  Marian  armies,  and  is  first 
mentioned  as  suffering  a  defeat  from  Pompey  near 
Sena.  He  was  afterwards  sent  with  eight  legions 
by  the  consul  Carbo  to  relieve  the  younger  Marius, 
who  was  kept  besieged  at  Praeneste  ;  but  on  his 
march  thither,  he  was  attacked  from  an  ambush 
by  Pompey,  and  was  compelled  after  considerable 
loss  to  take  refuge  on  a  neighbouring  hill.  His 
men,  believing  him  to  be  the  cause  of  their  defeat, 
deserted  him  in  a  body,  with  the  exception  of 
seven  cohorts,  with  which  miserable  remnant  he 
was  compelled  to  return  to  Carbo.  When  Carbo 
shortly  afterwards  abandoned  Italy  in  despair, 
Censorinus  united  his  forces  with  those  of  Brutus 
Damasippus  and  Carrinas,  and  these  three  generals, 
after  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  force  the  passes  of 
Praeneste  with  the  object  of  relieving  the  town, 
marched  towards  Rome,  hoping  to  take  the  city  as 
it  was  destitute  of  men  and  provisions.  Sulla, 
however,  hastened  after  them,  and  a  dreadful 
battle  was  fought  near  the  Colline  gate,  which 
ended  in  the  total  defeat  of  the  Marian  army. 
Censorinus  and  Carrinas  took  to  flight,  but  were 
overtaken  and  brought  back  to  Sulla,  who  com¬ 
manded  them  to  be  put  to  death,  and  their  heads 
to  be  cut  off  and  carried  round  the  walls  of  Prae¬ 
neste  to  inform  Marius  of  the  fate  of  his  friends. 
(Appian,  B.  C.  i.  71,  88,  90,  92,  93.)  Censo¬ 
rinus  is  spoken  of  by  Cicero  as  one  of  the  orators 
of  his  time,  and  as  tolerably  well  versed  in  Greek 
literature.  (Brut.  67,  90.) 

4.  (Marcius)  Censorinus,  one  of  the  friends 
of  Q.  Cicero  in  Asia,  b.  c.  59  (Cic.  ad  Q.  Fr.  i.  2. 
§  4),  may  possibly  be  the  same  as  the  following. 

5.  L.  Marcius  L.  f.  C.  n.  Censorinus,  a  vio¬ 
lent  partizan  of  M.  Antony,  and  one  of  the  prae¬ 
tors  in  b.  c.  43.  (Cic.  Phil.  xi.  5,  14,  xiii.  2, 
duo  praetores ,  xii.  8  ;  comp.  Garaton.  ad  xii.  8.) 
When  Antony  passed  over  into  Asia  after  arrang¬ 
ing  the  affairs  of  Greece  in  b.  c.  41,  he  left  Censo¬ 
rinus  governor  of  the  province.  (Plut.  Anton.  24.) 
His  adherence  to  Antony  procured  him  the  consul¬ 
ship  in  39  (Dion  Cass,  xlviii.  34),  and  we  learn  from 
the  Triumphal  Fasti,  that  he  obtained  a  triumph 
for  some  successes  he  had  gained  in  Macedonia, 
which  must  consequently  have  been  his  province. 

6.  C.  Marcius  L.  f.  L.  n.  Censorinus,  son  of 
No.  5,  was  consul  in  B.  c.  8  (Dion  Cass.  Iv.  5 ; 
Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiii.  10.  s.  47  ;  Censorin.  22 ;  Sue- 
ton.  Vit.  Horat.  ;  Lapis  Ancyranus),  and  seems  to 
have  obtained  subsequently  the  government  of 
Syria,  from  the  way  in  which  he  is  mentioned  by 
Josephus  (Ant.  xvi.  6.  §  2)  in  the  decree  of  Augua- 
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tus  securing  certain  immunities  to  the  Jews.  He 
died  in  Asia  in  A.  d.  2,  when  he  was  in  attendance 
upon  C.  Caesar,  the  grandson  of  Augustus.  His 
death  was  universally  regretted:  Velleius  Pater¬ 
culus  calls  him  (ii.  102)  “  Vir  demerendis  homi- 
nibus  genitus.” 

There  are  several  interesting  coins  of  the  Marcia 
gens,  bearing  upon  them  the  names  of  C.  Censorinus 
and  L.  Censorinus ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  deter¬ 
mine  to  which  of  the  preceding  Censorini  they  be¬ 
long.  Five  specimens  of  these  coins  are  given 
below.  The  first  three  contain  on  the  obverse  the 
heads  of  Numa  Pompilius  and  Ancus  Marcius,  the 
second  and  fourth  kings  of  Rome,  because  the 


Marcia  gens  claimed  to  be  descended  from  Ancus 
Marcius  [Marcia  Gens],  and  the  latter  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  the  grandson  of  Numa  Pompilius.  In 
these  three  coins  Numa  is  represented  with  a  beard, 


and  Ancus  without,  probably  to  mark  the  relation 
between  them  of  grandfather  and  grandson.  The 
obverse  of  the  first  contains  the  inscription  nvmae. 
pompili.  anci.  marci.,  and  that  of  the  second 
nvma.  pompili.  ancvs.  marci.  The  reverse  of 


the  first  represents  two  arches,  in  one  of  which 
Victory  stands  on  a  pillar,  and  in  the  other  is  the 
prow  of  a  vessel,  with  the  moon  above.  The  re¬ 
verse  of  the  second  contains  two  prows  also  with  a 
figure  of  Victory ;  and  both  coins  seem  to  have  re¬ 
ference  to  the  harbour  of  Ostia,  which  was  built 
by  Ancus  Marcius.  The  reverse  of  the  third  coin 
represents  a  desuitor  riding  with  two  horses,  as  he 
was  accustomed  to  leap  from  one  to  another  in  the 
public  games,  while  they  were  at  full  gallop.  {Did. 
of  Ant.  s.v.  Desuitor.)  The  fourth  and  fifth  coins 
are  of  less  importance  :  the  fourth  has  on  the  ob- 
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verse  a  youthful  head,  and  on  the  reverse  a  horse 
at  full  gallop ;  the  fifth  has  on  the  obverse  the 
head  of  Apollo,  and  on  the  reverse,  Silenus.  (Eck- 
hel,  v.  p.  245,  &c.) 


CENSORI'NUS  {Appius  Claudius ),  is  ranked 
by  Trebellius  Pollio  among  the  thirty  tyrants 
[comp.  Aureoles],  although  the  number  is  com¬ 
plete  without  the  addition  of  his  name,  and  he  be¬ 
longs  not  to  the  reign  of  Gallienus,  but  of  Claudius 
Gothicus.  Censorinus,  having  devoted  his  youth 
and  manhood  to  a  military  career,  attained  to  the 
highest  dignities.  He  was  twice  consul,  twice 
praefect  of  the  praetorium,  thrice  praefect  of  the 
city,  four  times  proconsul,  and  discharged  at  va¬ 
rious  periods  the  duties  of  numerous  inferior  ap¬ 
pointments.  Full  of  years,  and  disabled  by  an 
honourable  wound  received  in  the  Persian  war, 
under  Valerian,  he  had  retired  to  pass  the  evening 
of  his  days  on  his  estate,  when  he  was  suddenly 
proclaimed  emperor  by  a  body  of  mutinous  troops, 
and  invested  with  the  purple  at  Bologna,  in  A.  d. 
270.  Having,  however,  displayed  a  determination 
to  enforce  strict  discipline,  he  was  forthwith  put  to 
death  by  the  same  soldiers  who  had  raised  him  to 
a  throne.  If  any  genuine  medals  of  this  prince 
exist,  which  is  very  doubtful,  they  have  never  been 
described  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  render  them 
of  any  historical  value,  or  even  to  enable  us  to  de¬ 
termine  whether  the  names  Appius  Claudius  formed 
part  of  his  designation.  Birago,  in  his  Numismata 
(Mediol.  1683),  quotes  a  Greek  coin  supposed  to 
indicate  the  third  vear  of  the  reign  of  Censorinus  ; 
but,  since  no  account  is  given  of  the  place  where 
it  was  preserved,  it  was  in  all  probability  a  forgery, 
especially  as  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 
pretender  maintained  his  authority  beyond  the  space 
of  a  few  days.  Tillemont  supposes,  that  the  Vietori- 
nus  mentioned  by  the  younger  Victor  as  having  as¬ 
sumed  the  purple  under  Claudius  is  the  same  person 
with  our  Censorinus.  (Trebell.  Pollio,  Trig.  Tyr.\  Til¬ 
lemont,  Histoire  des  Empereurs ,  vol.  p.37.)  [  W.R.] 
CENSORI'NUS,  the  compiler  of  a  treatise  en¬ 
titled  de  Die  Natali ,  which  treats  of  the  generation 
of  man,  of  his  natal  hour,  of  the  influence  of  the 
stars  and  genii  upon  his  career,  and  discusses  the 
various  methods  employed  for  the  division  and 
calculation  of  time,  together  with  sundry  topics 
connected  with  astronomy,  mathematics,  geography, 
and  music.  It  affords  much  valuable  information 
with  regard  to  the  various  systems  of  ancient  chro¬ 
nology,  and  is  constantly  referred  to  by  those  who 
have  investigated  these  topics.  The  book  is  dedi¬ 
cated  to  a  certain  Q.  Cerellius,  whom  the  writer 
addresses  as  his  patron  and  benefactor  (c.  1),  and 
was  composed  in  the  year  A.  d.  238,  in  the  consul¬ 
ship  of  Ulpius  and  Pontianus  (c.  21).  Censorinus 
terms  Rome  the  “communis  patria”  of  himself  and 
Cerellius  (c.  16);  and  this  fact,  along  with  those 
detailed  above,  comprise  the  whole  knowledge  we 
possess  with  regard  to  the  work  and  its  author.  A 
fragment  de  Metris  and  lost  tracts  de  Accentibus 
and  de  Geometria  are  ascribed,  but  upon  no  sure 
evidence,  to  this  same  Censorinus.  Carrio,  in  his 
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edition  published  at  Paris  in  1583,  divided  the 
twenty-fourth  chapter  of  the  de  Die  Natali  into 
two  parts,  considering  the  latter  half  to  be  from  a 
different  hand,  and  to  belong  to  an  essay  de  Natu- 
rali  Institutione. 

The  editioprinceps  of  Censorinusis  in  4to.,  with¬ 
out  date,  place,  or  printer’s  name,  and  contains  also 
the  Tabula  of  Cebes,  Plutarch  De  Invidia  et  Odio, 
an  oration  of  Basil  upon  the  same  subject  and  his 
epistle  to  Gregory  of  Nazianzus  “de  Vita  Solitaria,” 
all  translated  into  Latin.  The  second  edition, 
printed  at  Bologna,  fol.  1497,  is  combined  with  the 
Tabula  of  Cebes,  a  dialogue  of  Lucian,  the  Enchi¬ 
ridion  of  Epictetus,  Plutarch  and  Basil  De  Invidia 
et  Odio.  The  first  critical  edition  is  that  by  Vinetus, 
Pictav.  4to.  1568,  followed  by  those  of  Aldus  Ma- 
nutius,  Venet.  8vo.  1581,  and  Carrio,  Lutet.  8vo. 
1583.  The  most  complete  and  valuable  is  that  by 
Havercamp,  Lug.  Bat.  8vo.  1743:  the  most  recent 
is  that  of  Gruber,  Noremb.  8vo.  1805.  [W.  R.] 

CENTAURI  (Keuravpoi),  that  is,  the  bull- 
killers,  are  according  to  the  earliest  accounts  a  race 
of  men  who  inhabited  the  mountains  and  forests  of 
Thessaly.  They  are  described  as  leading  a  rude 
and  savage  life,  occasionally  carrying  off  the  women 
of  their  neighbours,  as  covered  with  hair  and  rang¬ 
ing  over  their  mountains  like  animals.  But  they 
were  not  altogether  unacquainted  with  the  useful 
arts,  as  in  the  case  of  Cheiron.  (Horn.  II.  i.  268, 
ii.  743,  in  which  passages  they  are  called  (pijpes , 
that  is,  9-rjpes,  Od.  xxi.  295,  &c. ;  Hesiod.  Scut. 
Here.  104,  &c.)  Now,  in  these  earliest  accounts, 
the  centaurs  appear  merely  as  a  sort  of  gigantic, 
savage,  or  animal-like  beings ;  whereas,  in  later 
writers,  they  are  described  as  monsters  (hippo- 
centaurs),  whose  bodies  were  partly  human  and 
partly  those  of  horses.  This  strange  mixture  of 
the  human  form  with  that  of  a  horse  is  accounted 
for,  in  the  later  traditions,  by  the  history  of  their 
origin.  Ixion,  it  is  said,  begot  by  a  cloud  Cen- 
taurus,  a  being  hated  by  gods  and  men,  who  begot 
the  hippocentaurs  on  mount  Pelion,  by  mixing 
with  Magnesian  mares.  (Pind.  Pyth.  ii.  80,  &c.) 
According  to  Diodorus  (iv.  69  ;  comp.  Hygin.  Fab. 
33),  the  centaurs  were  the  sons  of  Ixion  himself 
by  a  cloud ;  they  were  brought  up  by  the  nymphs 
of  Pelion,  and  begot  the  Hippocentaurs  by  mares. 
Others  again  relate,  that  the  centaurs  were  the  off¬ 
spring  of  Ixion  and  his  mares ;  or  that  Zeus,  me¬ 
tamorphosed  into  a  horse,  begot  them  by  Dia,  the 
wife  of  Ixion.  (Serv.  ad  Aen.  viii.  293;  Noun. 
Dionys.  xvi.  240,  xiv.  193.)  From  these  accounts 
it  appears,  that  the  ancient  centaurs  and  the  later 
hippocentaurs  were  two  distinct  classes  of  beings, 
although  the  name  of  centaurs  is  applied  to  both 
by  ancient  as  well  as  modern  writers. 

The  Centaurs  are  particularly  celebrated  in  an¬ 
cient  story  for  their  fight  with  the  Lapithae,  which 
arose  at  the  marriage-feast  of  Peirithous,  and  the 
subject  of  which  was  extensively  used  by  ancient 
poets  and  artists.  This  fight  is  sometimes  put  in 
connexion  with  a  combat  of  Heracles  with  the 
centaurs.  (Apollod.  ii.  5.  §  4  ;  Diod.  iv.  12  ;  Eurip. 
Here.  fur.  181,  &c. ;  Soph.  Trachin.  1095;  Nonn. 
Dionys.  xiv.  367  ;  Ov.  Met.  xii.  210,  &c. ;  Virg. 
Georg,  ii.  455.)  The  scene  of  the  contest  is  placed 
by  some  in  Thessaty,  and  by  others  in  Arcadia. 
It  ended  by  the  centaurs  being  expelled  from  their 
country,  and  taking  refuge  on  mount  Pindus,  on 
the  frontiers  of  Epeirus.  Cheiron  is  the  most 
celebrated  among  the  centaurs.  [Cheiron.] 
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As  regards  the  origin  of  the  notion  respecting 
the  centaurs,  we  must  remember,  in  the  first  place, 
that  bull-hunting  on  horseback  was  a  national 
custom  in  Thessaly  (Schol.  ad  Pind.  p.  319,  ed. 
Boeckh),  and,  secondly,  that  the  Thessalians  in 
early  times  spent  the  greater  part  of  their  lives  on 
horseback.  It  is  therefore  not  improbable  that  the 
Thessalian  mountaineers  may  at  some  early  period 
have  made  upon  their  neighbouring  tribes  the  same 
impression  as  the  Spaniards  did  upon  the  Mexicans, 
namely,  that  horse  and  man  were  one  being.  The 
centaurs  were  frequently  represented  in  ancient 
works  of  art,  and  it  is  here  that  the  idea  of  them 
is  most  fully  developed.  There  are  two  forms  in 
which  the  centaurs  were  represented  in  works  of 
art.  In  the  first  they  appear  as  men  down  to  their 
legs  and  feet,  but  the  hind  part  consists  of  the 
body,  tail,  and  hind  legs  of  a  horse  (Paus.  v.  19. 
§  2)  ;  the  second  form,  which  was  probably  not 
used  before  the  time  of  Phidias  and  Alcamenes, 
represents  the  centaurs  as  men  from  the  head  to 
the  loins,  and  the  remainder  is  the  body  of  a  horse 
with  its  four  feet  and  tail.  (Paus.  v.  10.  §2; 
Plin.  H.  N.  xxxvi.  4.)  It  is  probably  owing  to 
the  resemblance  between  the  nature  of  the  cen¬ 
taurs  and  that  of  the  satyrs,  that  the  former  were 
in  later  times  drawn  into  the  sphere  of  Dionysiac 
beings  ;  but  here  they  appear  no  longer  as  savage 
monsters,  but  as  tamed  by  the  power  of  the  god. 
They  either  draw  the  chariot  of  the  god,  and  play 
the  horn  or  lyre,  or  they  appear  in  the  train  of 
Dionysus,  among  the  Satyrs,  Fauns,  Nymphs, 
Erotes,  and  Bacchantes.  It  is  remarkable  that 
there  were  also  female  centaurs,  who  are  said  to 
have  been  of  great  beauty.  (Philostr.  Icon.  ii.  3 ; 
comp.  Voss,  Mythol.  Briefe ,  ii.  p.  265,  &c. ;  Botti- 
ger,  Vasengem.  iii.  p.  75,  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

C.  CENTE'NIUS,  propraetor  in  b.  c.  217,  was 
sent  by  the  consul  Cn.  Servilius  Geminus  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Ariminum  with  4000  cavalry  to 
the  assistance  of  his  colleague  C.  Flaminius  in 
Etruria,  whom  he  intended  to  join  with  all  his 
forces.  Centenius  took  possession  of  a  narrow 
pass  in  Umbria  near  the  lake  Plestine,  so  called 
from  a  town,  Plestia,  in  its  neighbourhood ;  and 
here,  after  Hannibal’s  victory  at  the  Trasimene  lake, 
he  was  attacked  by  Maharbal,  one  of  Hannibal’s 
officers,  and  defeated ;  those  of  his  troops  that 
were  not  killed  took  refuge  on  a  hill,  but  were 
compelled  to  surrender  next  day.  Appian,  who  is 
the  only  writer  that  gives  us  the  exact  place  of 
this  defeat,  confounds  C.  Centenius  with  the  M. 
Centenius  mentioned  below.  (Polyb.  iii.  86  ;  Liv. 
xxii.  8;  Appian,  Anib.  9 — 11,  17;  Zonar.  viii. 
25  ;  C.  Nepos.  Hannib.  4.) 

M.  CENTE'NIUS  PE'NULA,  first  centurion 
of  the  triarii  ( primi  pili ),  who  had  obtained  his 
discharge  after  serving  his  full  military  time,  and 
was  distinguished  for  his  bravery,  obtained  from 
the  senate  in  B.  c.  212  the  command  of  8000  men, 
half  of  whom  were  Roman  citizens  and  half  allies, 
by  his  assurance  that  his  knowledge  of  the  enemy 
and  the  country  would  enable  him  to  gain  some 
great  advantage  in  a  short  time.  The  number  of 
men  granted  him  by  the  senate  was  nearly  doubled 
by  volunteers ;  and  with  these  he  marched  into 
Lucania,  offered  battle  to  Hannibal,  and  was,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  defeated.  (Liv.  xxv.  19;  Oros. 
iv.  16.) 

CENTHO,  a  surname  of  C.  Claudius,  consul 
b.  c.  240.  [Claudius.] 
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CENTUM  ALUS,  the  name  of  a  family  of  the 
plebeian  Fulvia  gens. 

1.  Cn.  Fulvius  Cn.  p.  Cn.  n.  Maximus  Cen¬ 
tumalus,  legate  of  the  dictator  M.  Valerius  Cor- 
vus  in  the  Etruscan  Avar,  b.  c.  301,  and  consul  in 
298  Avith  L.  Cornelius  Scipio,  Avhen  he  gained  a 
brilliant  victory  over  the  Samnites  near  Bovianum, 
and  afterAvards  took  this  toAvn  and  Aufidena.  It 
Avould  also  appear  that  he  subsequently  obtained 
some  successes  in  Etruria,  as  the  Capitoline  Fasti 
speak  of  his  triumph  in  this  year  as  celebrated 
over  the  Samnites  and  Etruscans.  In  295  he 
seiwed  as  propraetor  in  the  great  campaign  of  Q. 
Fabius  Maximus  and  P.  Decius  Mus,  and  gained 
a  victory  over  the  Etruscans.  (Liv.  x.  4,  1 1,  22, 
26,  27,  30.) 

The  Fasti  Capitolini  mention  a  dictator  of  this 
name  in  263,  Avho  is  either  the  same  as  the  pre¬ 
ceding,  or  his  son. 

2.  Cn.  Fulvius  Cn.  f.  Cn.  n.  Centumalus, 
consul  B.  c.  229  Avith  L.  Postumius  Albinus,  con¬ 
ducted  the  Avar  Avith  his  colleague  in  Illyria.  They 
met  Avith  no  effectual  resistance  ;  and  after  the 
troops  of  the  Illyrian  queen,  Teuca,  had  been  com¬ 
pletely  dispersed,  and  she  herself  had  retired  Avith 
a  very  feAv  folloAvers  to  a  strongly  fortified  town, 
called  fthizon,  Centumalus  returned  to  Rome  with 
the  greater  part  of  the  navy  and  land  forces,  leav¬ 
ing  Albinus  behind  with  forty  ships.  Centumalus 
triumphed  in  the  following  year,  the  first  time 
that  a  triumph  had  been  celebrated  0Arer  the  Illy¬ 
rians.  (Polyb.  ii.  11,  12;  Flor.  ii.  5  ;  Eutrop. 
iii.  4;  Oros.  iv.  13  ;  comp.  Dion  Cass.  Frag.  151, 
ed.  Reimar.) 

3.  Cn.  Fulvius  Cn.  f.  Cn.  n.  Centumalus, 
son  apparently  of  No.  2,  was  curule  aedile  in  b.  c. 
214,  and  was  elected  to  the  praetorship  while  he 
held  the  former  office.  As  praetor  in  the  folloAving 
year,  b.  c.  213,  Suessula  was  assigned  him  as  his 
province  Avith  the  command  of  two  legions.  He 
was  consul  in  211  with  P.  Sulpicius  Galba,  and 
his  command  was  prolonged  in  the  next  year,  in 
Avhich  he  was  defeated  by  Hannibal  near  the  town 
of  Herdonia  in  Apulia,  and  he  himself  with  eleven 
tribunes  of  the  soldiers  perished  in  the  battle. 
(Liv.  xxiv.  43,  44,  xxv.  41,  xxvi.  1,  28,  xxvii.  1; 
Polyb.  ix.  6  ;  Eutrop.  iii.  14;  Oros.  iv.  17.) 

4.  M.  Fulvius  Centumalus,  praetor  urbanus 
B.  c.  192,  had  to  take  an  active  part  that  year 
in  the  preparations  for  the  war  against  Antiochus 
the  Great,  and  vvas  commanded,  among  other 
things,  to  superintend  the  building  of  fifty  new 
quinqueremes.  (Liv.  xxxv.  10,  20,  23,  24.) 

CENTUMALUS,  TI.  CLAUDIUS,  had  an 
action  brought  against  him  by  P.  Calpurnius  Lana- 
rius  on  account  of  alleged  fraud  in  the  sale  of  some 
property  to  the  latter.  Judgment  was  pronounced 
against  Centumalus  by  M.  Porcius  Cato,  the  father 
of  Cato  Uticensis.  (Cic.  de  Off.  iii.  16;  Val.  Max. 
viii.  2.  §  1.)  [Comp.  Cato,  No.  6,  p.645,  a.] 

CEPHA'LION  (Ke^aAtaw  or  Ke</>aAcdwi'),  an 
historian  of  the  time  of  Hadrian,  who  wrote,  be¬ 
sides  other  works,  a  avvTogov  laropiKou  extending 
from  the  time  of  Ninus  and  Semiramis  to  that  of 
Alexander  the  Great.  It  was  written  in  the  Ionic 
dialect,  and  was  divided  into  nine  books,  called 
by  the  names  of  the  Muses ;  and  as  in  this  he 
aped  Herodotus,  so  he  is  reported  to  have  aimed  at 
resembling  Homer  by  concealing  his  birth-place. 
Hadrian  banished  him  to  Sicily  where  this  work 
Avas  composed.  (Suidas,  s.  v.;  Photius,  Cod.  68  ; 
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Euseb.  Cliron.  i.  p.  30;  Syncell.  p.  167 ;  Vossius,  de 
Hist.  Graec.  p.  262,  ed.  Westermann.)  [G.  E.  L.  C.] 
CE'PHALON  (KecpaAou'),  called  o'  Y epyr/Qios  or 
Yepyidios  from  a  toAvn  in  the  Cuman  territory 
named  repygdes  or  YepyiOes.  (Strab.  xiii.  p.  589.) 
He  wrote  an  account  of  the  fortunes  of  Aeneas 
after  the  taking  of  Troy,  called  Troica  (Tpwucd). 
His  date  is  unknown,  but  he  is  called  by  Dionysius 
of  Halicarnassus  (i.  72)  avyypacpevs  iraAcuos  ivduv. 
Athenaeus  (ix.  393,  d.)  calls  him  Cephalion,  and 
remarks,  that  the  Troica  which  went  under  his 
name,  Avas  in  reality  the  work  of  Hegesianax  of 
Alexandria.  (Vossius,  de  Hist.  Graec.  p.  412,  ed. 
Westermann.)  [G.  E.  L.  C.] 

CE  PHALUS  {KecpuAos).  1.  A  son  of  Hermes 
and  Herse,  was  carried  off  by  Eos,  who  became  by 
him  the  mother  of  Tithonus  in  Syria.  (Apollod. 
iii.  14.  §  3.)  Hyginus  {Fab.  160,  270)  makes 
him  a  son  of  Hermes  by  Creusa,  or  of  Pandion, 
and  Hesiod  ( Theog .  986)  makes  Phaeton  the  son 
of  Cephalus  instead  of  Tithonus.  On  the  pedi¬ 
ment  of  the  kingly  Stoa  in  the  Cerameicus  at 
Athens,  and  on  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Amyclae, 
the  carrying  off  of  Cephelus  by  Hemera  (not  Eos) 
was  represented.  (Paus.  i.  3.  §  1,  iii.  18.  §  7.) 

2.  A  son  of  Deion,  the  ruler  of  Phocis,  and 
Diomede,  was  married  to  Procris  or  Procne,  by 
Avhom  he  became  the  father  of  Archius,  the  father 
of  Laertes.  He  is  described  as  likewise  beloved 
by  Eos  (Apollod.  i.  9.  §  4;  Hygin.  Fab.  125  ; 
Schol.  ad  Callim.  Hymn,  in  Dian.  209),  but  he  and 
Procris  were  sincerely  attached,  and  promised  to 
remain  faithful  to  each  other.  Once  when  the 
handsome  Cephalus  was  amusing  himself  Avith  the 
chase,  Eos  approached  him  with  loving  entreaties, 
which,  however,  he  rejected.  The  goddess  then 
bade  him  not  break  his  vow  until  Procris  had 
broken  hers,  but  advised  him  to  try  her  fidelity. 
She  then  metamorphosed  him  into  a  stranger,  and 
gave  him  rich  presents  Avith  which  he  was  to  tempt 
Procris.  Procris  was  induced  by  the  brilliant 
presents  to  break  the  vow  she  had  made  to  Ce¬ 
phalus,  and  when  she  recognized  her  husband,  she 
fled  to  Crete  and  discovered  herself  to  Artemis. 
The  goddess  made  her  a  present  of  a  dog  and  a 
spear,  which  were  never  to  miss  their  object,  and 
then  sent  her  back  to  Cephalus.  Procris  returned 
home  in  the  disguise  of  a  youth,  and  went  out  with 
Cephalus  to  chase.  When  he  perceived  the  ex¬ 
cellence  of  her  dog  and  spear,  he  proposed  to  buy 
them  of  her ;  but  she  refused  to  part  with  them 
for  any  price  except  for  love.  When  he  accordingly 
promised  to  love  her,  she  made  herself  known  to 
him,  and  he  became  reconciled  to  her.  As,  how¬ 
ever,  she  still  feared  the  love  of  Eos,  she  always 
jealously  watched  him  when  he  went  out  hunting, 
but  on  one  occasion  he  killed  her  by  accident  with 
the  never-erring  spear.  (Hygin.  Fab.  189.)  Some- 
Avhat  different  versions  of  the  same  story  are  given 
by  Apollodorus  (iii.  15.  §  1)  and  Ovid.  {Met.  vii. 
394,  &c. ;  comp.  Anton.  Lib.  41;  Schol.  ad  Eurip. 
Orest.  1 643.)  Subsequently  Amphitryon  of  Thebes 
came  to  Cephalus,  and  persuaded  him  to  give  up 
his  dog  to  hunt  the  fox  which  was  ravaging  the 
Cadmean  territory.  After  doing  this  he  went  out 
with  Amphitryon  against  the  Teleboans,  upon  the 
conquest  of  whom  he  was  rewarded  by  Amphitryon 
with  the  island  which  he  called  after  his  own  name 
Cephallenia.  (Apollod.  ii.  4.  §  7  ;  Strab.  x.  p. 
456  ;  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  307,  &c.)  Cephalus  is 
also  called  the  father  of  Iphielus  by  Clymene. 
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(Paus.  x.  29.  §  2.)  He  is  said  to  have  put  an 
end  to  his  life  by  leaping  into  the  sea  from  cape 
Leucas,  on  which  he  had  built  a  temple  of  Apollo, 
in  order  to  atone  for  having  killed  his  wife  Procris. 
(Strab.  x.  p.  452 ;  comp.  Paus.  i.  37.  §  4  ;  Hygin. 
Fab.  48.)  [L.  S.] 

CE'PHALUS  (KetpaAos),  a  Molossian  chief, 
who,  together  with  another  chief,  Antinous,  was 
driven  by  the  calumnies  of  Charops  to  take  the 
side  of  Perseus,  in  self-defence,  against  the  Romans. 
[Antinous.]  Some  have  inferred  from  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  Polybius  that,  after  the  outbreak  of  the 
war,  Cephalus  slew  himself  to  avoid  falling  into 
the  hands  of  the  conquerors ;  but  Livy  tells  us, 
that  he  was  killed  at  the  capture  of  the  Molossian 
town  of  Tecmon,  which  he  had  obstinately  de¬ 
fended  against  L.  Anicius,  the  Roman  commander, 
B.  c.  16< .  Polybius  speaks  of  him  as  “  a  man  of 
wisdom  and  consistency,”  cppovipos  Kal  aracrip-os 
avQpunros.  (Polyb.  xxvii.  13,  xxx.  7  ;  Liv.  xliii. 
18,  22,  xlv.  26.)  [E.  E.] 

CE'PHALUS  (Ke<paAos).  1.  The  son  of  Ly- 
sanias,  grandson  of  Cephalus,  and  father  of  the 
orator  Lysias,  was  a  Syracusan  by  birth,  but  went 
to  Athens  at  the  invitation  of  Pericles,  where  he 
lived  thirty  years,  till  his  death,  taking  a  part  in 
public  affairs,  enjoying  considerable  wealth,  and 
having  so  high  a  reputation  that  he  never  had  an  ac¬ 
tion  brought  against  him.  He  is  one  of  the  speakers 
in  Plato’s  Republic.*  (Lys.  c.  Eratostli.  p.  120.  26, 
ed.  Steph.  ;  Plat.  Repub.  p.  328,  b.  &c.,  comp.  Cic. 
ad  Att.  iv.  16  ;  Taylor’s  Life  of  Lysias,  in  Reiske’s 
Oratores  Graeci .)  He  died  at  a  very  advanced 
age  before  B.  c.  443,  so  that  he  must  have  settled 
at  Athens  before  B.  c.  473.  (Clinton,  Fast.  Hell. 
s.  ann.  443.)  He  left  three  sons  —  Polemarchus, 
Lysias,  and  Euthydemus. 

2.  An  eminent  Athenian  orator  and  dema¬ 
gogue  of  the  Colyttean  demus,  who  flourished 
at  and  after  the  time  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants,  in 
effecting  whose  overthrow  he  appears  to  have 
borne  a  leading  part.  He  is  placed  by  Clinton  at 
B.  c.  402,  on  the  authority  of  Deinarchus  (c.  De- 
mosth.  p.  100.  4,  ed.  Steph.,  compare  p.  95.  7-8.) 
This  date  is  confirmed  by  Demosthenes,  who 
mentions  him  in  connexion  with  Callistratus, 
Aristophon  the  Azenian,  and  Thrasybulus.  ( De 
Cor  on.  p.  301.)  He  is  summoned  by  Andocides 
to  plead  for  him  at  the  end  of  the  oration  De 
Mysteriis.  (b.  c.  400.)  He  flourished  at  least 
thirty  years  longer.  Aeschines  (who  calls  him 
6  7raA aids  eKewos  6  fioKoov  Sy/aoTiKccTaros  yeyo- 
vevai)  relates,  that,  on  one  occasion,  when  he 
was  opposed  to  Aristophon  the  Azenian,  the  latter 
boasted  that  he  had  been  acquitted  seventy-five 
times  of  accusations  against  his  public  conduct,  but 
Cephalus  replied,  that  during  his  long  public  life 
he  had  never  been  accused,  (c.  Ctesiph.  p.  81.  39, 
ed.  Steph. ;  see  the  answer  of  Dem.  de  Coron.  pp. 
310-11.)  He  had  a  daughter  named  Oea,  who 
was  married  to  Cherops.  (Suid.  s.  v.  ;  Harpocrat. 
s.  v.  O IrjOev.)  Tzetzgs  {Chil.  vi.  Hist.  34)  con¬ 
founds  this  Cephalus  with  the  father  of  Lysias.  In 
spite  of  the  coincidence  on  the  point  of  never  having 
been  accused,  they  must  have  been  different  per¬ 
sons,  at  least  if  the  date  given  above  for  the  death 
of  Lysias’s  father  be  correct. 


*  Ihe  Cephalus,  who  is  one  of  the  speakers  in 
the  Parmenides  of  Plato,  was  a  different  person,  a 
native  of  Clazomenae.  (Plat.  Farm.  p.  126.) 
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The  Scholiast  on  Aristophanes  asserts,  that  the 
Cephalus  whom  the  poet  mentions  ( Eccles .  248)  as 
a  scurrilous  and  low-born  demagogue,  but  powerful 
in  the  Ecclesia,  was  not  the  same  person  as  the 
orator  mentioned  by  Demosthenes.  This  is  per¬ 
haps  a  mistake,  into  which  the  Scholiast  was  led 
by  the  high  respect  with  which  Cephalus  is  referred 
to  by  Demosthenes,  as  well  as  by  Aeschines  and 
Deinarchus.  The  attacks  of  an  Athenian  comic 
poet  are  no  certain  evidence  of  a  public  man's 
worthlessness. 

According  to  Suidas  (s.  v.),  Cephalus  was  the 
first  orator  who  composed  7r pooipua  and  emXoyoi. 
A  small  fragment  from  him  is  preserved  in  the 
Etymologicon  Magnum  (s.  v.  ’E7rm/ua).  Athe- 
naeus  (xiii.  p.  592,  c.)  states,  that  he  wrote  an 
eyKoi/u-Lov  on  the  celebrated  courtezan  Lagis  (or 
Lai's),  the  mistress  of  Lysias.  Ruhnken  (Hist. 
Grit.  Orat.  Graec.  §  5)  supposes,  that  the  writer 
mentioned  by  Athenaeus  was  a  different  person 
from  the  orator,  but  his  only  reason  for  this  opinion 
is,  that  such  an  iyKwpuov  is  unworthy  of  a  distin¬ 
guished  orator.  [P.  S.] 

CEPHEUS  (K Tjcpevs).  1.  A  son  of  Belus  and 
husband  of  Cassiepeia,  was  king  of  Ethiopia  and 
father  of  Andromeda.  (Apollod.  ii.  1.  §  4,  4.  §  3; 
Herod,  vii.  61  ;  Tac.  Hist.  v.  2.) 

2.  A  son  of  Aleus  and  Neaera  or  Cleobule,  and 
an  Argonaut  from  Tegea  in  Arcadia,  of  which  he 
was  king.  He  had  twenty  sons  and  two  daugh¬ 
ters,  and  nearly  all  of  his  sons  perished  in  an  ex¬ 
pedition  which  they  had  undertaken  with  Heracles. 
The  town  of  Caphyae  was  believed  to  have  derived 
its  name  from  him.  (Apollod.  i.  9.  §  16,  ii.  7. 
§  3,  iii.  9.  §  1  ;  Apollon.  Rhod.  i.  161 ;  Hygin. 
Fab.  14 ;  Paus.  viii.  8.  §  3,  23.  §  3.) 

3.  One  of  the  Calydonian  hunters.  (Apollod. 

i.  8.  §  2.)  *  [L.  S.] 

CEPHISODO'RUS  (Ke^ic rJScopos).  1.  An 
Athenian  comic  poet  of  the  old  comedy,  gained  a 
prize  b.  c.  402.  (Lysias,  Acopod.  p.  162.  2,  ed. 
Steph.;  Suidas,  s.  v. ;  Eudoc.  p.  270.)  This  date 
is  confirmed  by  the  title  of  one  of  his  comedies, 
EvTiKais,  which  evidently  refers  to  the  celebrated 
courtezan  Lai's ;  and  also  by  his  being  mentioned 
in  connexion  with  Cratinus,  Aristophanes,  Callias, 
Diodes,  Eupolis,  and  Hermippus.  The  following 
are  the  known  titles  of  his  plays  :  '  AvTiAais,  ’Aya- 
£oves,  TpocpcouLosfTs.  A  few  fragments  of  them 
are  preserved  by  Photius  and  Suidas  (s.  v.  'lOvos 
uerai),  by  Pollux  (vi.  173,  vii.  40,  87),  and  by 
Athenaeus.  (iii.  p.  119,  d.,  viii.  p.  345,  f.,  xi.  p. 
459,  a.,  xii.  p.  553,  a.,  xiv.  p.  629,  d.,  xv.  p.  667, 
d.,  p.  689,  f.,  p.  701,  b.) 

2.  An  Athenian  orator,  a  most  eminent  dis¬ 
ciple  of  Isocrates,  wrote  an  apology  for  Isocrates 
against  Aristotle.  The  work  against  Aristotle  was 
in  four  books,  under  the  title  of  ai  irpos  ’ Apicrro- 
tDv  duTiypacpai.  (Dionys.  Ep.  ad  Amm.  p.  120. 
32,  Sy^lb. ;  Isoc.  p.  102.  17  ;  Isaeus ,  p.  111.  37  ; 
Dem.  p.  120.  31  ;  Athen.  ii.  p.  60,  e.,  :ii.  p.  122, 
b.,  viii.  p.  359,  c.)  He  also  attacked  Plato.  (Dio¬ 
nys.  Ep.  ad  Pomp.  p.  127.  3,  Sylb.) 

A  writer  of  the  same  name  is  mentioned  by  the 
Scholiast  on  Aristotle  ( Etli .  Nicom.  iii.  8)  as  the 
author  of  a  history  of  the  Sacred  War.  As  the 
disciples  of  Isocrates  paid  much  attention  to  his¬ 
torical  composition,  Ruhnken  conjectures  that  the 
orator  and  the  historian  were  the  same  person.  (Hist. 
Cr it.  Orat.  Graec.  §38.)  There  is  a  Cephisodorus, 
a  Theban,  mentioned  by  Athenaeus  (xii.  p.  548,  e.) 
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as  an  historian.  It  is  possible  that  he  may  be  the 
same  person.  If  so,  we  must  suppose  that  Cephi- 
sodorus  was  a  native  of  Thebes,  and  settled  at 
Athens  as  a  geroLKos :  but  this  is  mere  conjec¬ 
ture.  [P.  S.J 

CEPHISODO'RUS,  an  illustrious  painter  men¬ 
tioned  by  Pliny  (xxxv.  9.  s.  36.  §  1),  together  with 
Aglaophon,  Phrylus,  and  Evenor,  the  father  of 
Parrhasius,  under  the  90th  Olympiad  (b.  c.  420), 
at  which  date,  the  end  of  the  Archidamian  war, 
Pliny’s  authorities  made  a  stop  and  enumerated 
the  distinguished  men  of  the  age.  (Heyne,  Antiq. 
Aufsatze ,  i.  p.  220.)  At  least,  this  reason  for  the 
date  of  Pliny  seems  more  probable  than  the  vic¬ 
tories  of  Alcibiades  in  the  Otympian  and  other 
games  which  were  celebrated  by  Aglaophon. 
(Aglaophon  ;  and  Bdttiger,  Arch'dologie  der 
Malerei ,  p.  269.)  [L.  U.J 

CEPHISO'DOTUS  (KqcpiaoBoros).  1.  One  of 
the  three  additional  generals  who,  in  B.  c.  405, 
were  joined  by  the  Athenians  in  command  with 
Conon,  Adeimantus,  and  Philocles.  He  Avas  taken 
prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Aegospotami,  and  put  to 
death.  (Xen.  Hell.  ii.  1.  §§  16,  30,  &c.) 

2.  An  Athenian  general  and  orator,  who  was  sent 
with  Callias,  Autocles,  and  others  (b.  c.  371)  to  ne¬ 
gotiate  peace  with  Sparta.  (Xen.  Hell.  vi.  3.  §  2.) 
Again,  in  b.  c.  369,  when  the  Spartan  ambassadors 
had  come  to  Athens  to  settle  the  terms  of  the 
desired  alliance  between  the  states,  and  the  Athe¬ 
nian  council  had  proposed  that  the  land-forces  of 
the  confederacy  should  be  under  the  command  of 
Sparta,  and  the  navy  under  that  of  Athens,  Cephi- 
sodotus  persuaded  the  assembly  to  reject  the  pro¬ 
posal,  on  the  ground  that,  while  Athenian  citizens 
would  have  to  serve  under  Spartan  generals,  few 
but  Helots  (who  principally  manned  the  ships) 
would  be  subject  to  Athenian  control.  Another 
arrangement  was  then  adopted,  by  which  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  entire  force  was  to  be  held  by  each 
state  alternately  for  five  days.  (Xen.  Hell.  vii.  1. 
§§  12 — 14.)  It  seems  to  have  been  about  b.  c. 
359  that  he  was  sent  out  with  a  squadron  to  the 
Hellespont,  where  the  Athenians  hoped  that  the 
Euboean  adventurer,  Charidemus,  the  friend  of 
Cephisodotus,  would,  according  to  his  promise 
made  through  the  latter,  co-operate  with  him  in 
re-annexing  the  Chersonesus  to  their  dominion. 
But  Charidemus  turned  his  arms  against  them, 
and  marched  in  particular  to  the  relief  of  Alopecon- 
nesus,  a  town  on  the  south-east  of  the  Chersonese, 
of  which  Cephisodotus  had  been  ordered  to  make 
himself  master  under  the  pretext  of  dislodging  a 
band  of  pirates  who  had  taken  refuge  there.  Un¬ 
able  to  cope  with  Charidemus,  he  entered  into  a 
compromise  by  which  the  place  was  indeed  yielded 
to  Athens,  but  on  terms  so  disadvantageous  that 
he  was  recalled  from  his  command  and  brought  to 
trial  for  his  life.  By  a  majority  of  only  three  votes 
he  escaped  sentence  of  death,  but  was  condemned 
to  a  fine  of  five  talents.  (Dem.  c.  Aristocr.  pp. 
670 — 676  ;  Suid.  s.  v.  K^cpLaodoros.)  This  was 
perhaps  the  Cephisodotus  who,  in  b.  c.  355,  joined 
Aristophon  the  Azenian  and  others  in  defending 
the  law  of  Leptines  against  Demosthenes,  and  who 
is  mentioned  in  the  speech  of  the  latter  as  inferior 
to  none  in  eloquence.  (Dem.  c.  Lept.  p.  501,  &c. ; 
comp.  Ruhnk.  Hist.  Grit.  Orat.  Gr.  p.  141.)  Aris¬ 
totle  speaks  of  him  (Rhet.  iii.  10)  as  an  opponent  of 
Chares  when  the  latter  had  to  undergo  his  evdvvri 
after  the  Olynthian  Avar,  b.  c.  347.  [E.  E.] 
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CEPHISO'DOTUS.  1.  A  celebrated  Athe¬ 
nian  sculptor,  Avhose  sister  Avas  the  first  wife  of 
Phocion.  (Plut.  Phoc.  19.)  He  is  assigned  by 
Pliny  (xxxiv.  8.  s.  19.  §  1)  to  the  1 02nd  Olympiad 
(b.  c.  372),  an  epoch  chosen  probably  by  his  autho¬ 
rities  because  the  general  peace  recommended  by  the 
Persian  king  was  then  adopted  by  all  the  Greek 
states  except  Thebes,  which  began  to  aspire  to  the 
first  station  in  Greece.  (Heyne,  Antiq.  Aufs.  i. 
p.  208.)  Cephisodotus  belonged  to  that  younger 
school  of  Attic  artists,  Avho  had  abandoned  the  stern 
and  majestic  beauty  of  Phidias  and  adopted  a  more 
animated  and  graceful  style.  It  is  difficult  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  him  from  a  younger  Cephisodotus,  whom 
Sillig  (p.  144),  without  the  slightest  reason,  con¬ 
siders  to  have  been  more  celebrated.  But  some 
works  are  expressly  ascribed  to  the  elder,  others 
are  probably  his,  and  all  prove  him  to  have  been 
a  worthy  contemporary  of  Praxiteles.  Most  of  his 
works  Avhich  are  known  to  us  were  occasioned  by 
public  events,  or  at  least  dedicated  in  temples.  This 
Avas  the  case  with  a  group  Avhich,  in  company  Avith 
Xenophon  of  Athens,  he  executed  in  Pentelian 
marble  for  the  temple  of  Zeus  Soter  at  Megalopo¬ 
lis,  consisting  of  a  sitting  statue  of  Zeus  Soter,  with 
Artemis  Soteira  on  one  side  and  the  town  of 
Megalopolis  on  the  other.  (Paus.  viii.  30.  §  5.) 
Now,  as  it  is  evident  that  the  inhabitants  of  that 
town  Avould  erect  a  temple  to  the  preserver  of  their 
new-built  city  immediately  after  its  foundation, 
Cephisodotus  most  likely  finished  his  work  not 
long  after  01.  102.  2.  (b.  c.  371.)  It  seems 

that  at  the  same  time,  after  the  congress  of  Sparta, 
B.  c.  371,  he  executed  for  the  Athenians  a  statue 
of  Peace,  holding  Plutus  the  god  of  riches  in 
her  arms.  (Paus.  i.  8.  §  2,  ix.  16.  §  2.)  We 
ascribe  this  work  to  the  elder  Cephisodotus,  al¬ 
though  a  statue  of  Enyo  is  mentioned  as  a  Avork  of 
Praxiteles’  sons,  because  after  01.  120  Ave  knoAv  of 
no  peace  Avhich  the  Athenians  might  boast  of,  and 
bedfiuse  in  the  latter  passage  Pausanias  speaks  of 
the  plan  of  Cephisodotus  as  equally  good  with 
the  work  of  his  contemporary  and  companion 
Xenophon,  Avhich  in  the  younger  Cephisodotus 
Avould  have  been  only  an  imitation.  The  most 
numerous  group  of  his  workmanship  Avere  the  nine 
Muses  on  mount  Helicon,  and  three  of  another 
group  there,  completed  by  Strongylion  and  Olym- 
piosthenes.  (Paus.  ix.  30.  §  1.)  They  Avere  pro¬ 
bably  the  Avorks  of  the  elder  artist,  because 
Strongylion  seems  to  have  been  a  contemporary  of 
Praxiteles,  not  of  his  sons.  (Comp.  Sillig.  p.  432.) 

Pliny  mentions  two  other  statues  of  Cephiso¬ 
dotus  (xxxiv.  8.  s.  19.  §  27  ),  one  a  Mercury  nursing 
the  infant  Bacchus,  that  is  to  say,  holding  him  in 
his  arms  in  order  to  entrust  him  to  the  care  of  the 
Nymphs,  a  subject  also  knoAvn  by  Praxiteles’ 
statue  (Paus.  ix.  39.  §  3),  and  by  some  basso- 
relievos,  and  an  unknown  orator  lifting  his  hand, 
which  attitude  of  Hermes  Logeos  Avas  adopted  by 
his  successors,  for  instance  in  the  celebrated  statue 
of  Cleomenes  in  the  Louvre,  and  in  a  colossus  at 
Vienna.  (Meyer’s  Note  to  Winckelmann ,  vii.  2, 
26.)  It  is  probable  that  the  admirable  statue  of 
Athena  and  the  altar  of  Zeus  Soter  in  the  Peiraeeus 
(Plin.  xxxiv.  8.  s.  19.  §  14) — perhaps  the  same 
which  Demosthenes  decorated  after  his  return  from 
exile,  B.  c.  323  (Plut.  Dem.  c.  27,  Vit.  X  Orat. 
p.  846,  d.) — Avere  likewise  his  works,  beer  use  they 
must  have  been  erected  soon  after  the  restoration 
of  the  Peiraeeus  by  Conon,  b.  c.  393. 
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2.  The  younger  Cephisodotus,  likewise  of 
Athens,  a  son  of  the  great  Praxiteles,  is  mentioned 
by  Pliny  (xxxiv.  8.  §  19)  with  five  other  sculptors 
in  bronze  under  the  120th  Olympiad  (b.  c.  300), 
probably  because  the  battle  of  Ipsus,  b.  c.  301, 
gave  to  the  chronographers  a  convenient  pause  to 
enumerate  the  artists  of  distinction  then  alive  ;  it 
is,  therefore,  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  we  find 
Cephisodotus  engaged  before  and  probably  after 
that  time.  Heir  to  the  art  of  his  father  (Plin. 
xxxvi.  4.  §  6),  and  therefore  always  a  sculptor  in 
bronze  and  marble,  never,  as  Sillig  (p.  1 44 )  states, 
a  painter,  he  was  at  first  employed,  together  with 
his  brother  Timarchus,  at  Athens  and  Thebes  in 
some  works  of  importance.  First,  they  executed 
wooden  statues  of  the  orator  and  statesman  Ly- 
curgus  (who  died  B.  c.  323),  and  of  his  three  sons, 

A. bron,  Lycurgus,  and  Lycophron,  which  were 
probably  ordered  by  the  family  of  the  Butadae, 
and  dedicated  in  the  temple  of  Erechtheus  on  the 
Acropolis,  as  well  as  the  pictures  on  the  walls  placed 
there  by  Abron.  (Paus.  i.  26.  §  6  ;  Plut.  Vit. 
X  Oral.  p.  843.)  Sillig  confounds  by  a  strange 
mistake  the  picture  of  Ismenias  with  the  statues  of 
Praxiteles1  sons  (7ri '.va\  and  eiuoves  ^vAivad).  The 
marble  basement  of  one  of  these  statues  has  been 
discovered  lately  on  the  Acropolis,  together  with 
another  pedestal  dedicated  by  Cephisodotus  and 
Timarchus  to  their  uncle  Theoxenides.  (Ross, 
Kunstblatt,  1840,  No.  12.)  It  is  very  likely  that 
the  artists  performed  their  task  so  well,  that  the 
people,  when  they  ordered  a  bronze  statue  to  be 
erected  to  their  benefactor,  B.  c.  307  (Psephism. 
ap.  Plut.  1.  c.  p.  852  ;  Paus.  i.  8.  §  2),  committed 
it  to  them.  The  vicinity  at  least  of  the  temple  of 
Mars,  where  the  sons  of  Praxiteles  had  wrought  a 
statue  of  Enyo  (Paus.  1.  c.  §  5),  supports  this  sup¬ 
position.  Another  work  which  they  executed  in 
common  was  the  altar  of  the  Cadmean  Dionysus  at 
Thebes  (Paus.  ix.  12.  §  3  :  Poo/jlov  is  the  genuine 
reading,  not  the  vulgate  Kah/xov),  probably  erected 
soon  after  the  restoration  of  Thebes  by  Cassander, 

B.  c.  315,  in  which  the  Athenians  heartily  con¬ 
curred.  This  is  the  last  work  in  which  both 
artists  are  named. 

The  latter  part  of  the  life  of  Cephisodotus 
is  quite  unknown.  Whether  he  remained  at 
Athens  or  left  the  town  after  B.  c.  303  in  its 
disasters,  for  the  brilliant  courts  of  the  succes¬ 
sors  of  Alexander,  or  whether,  for  instance,  as 
might  be  inferred  from  Pliny  (xxxvi.  4.  §  6),  he 
was  employed  at  Pergamus,  cannot  be  decided. 
It  would  seem,  on  account  of  Myros’s  portrait, 
that  he  had  been  at  Alexandria  at  any  rate.  Of 
his  statues  of  divinities  four — Latona,  Diana,  Aes¬ 
culapius,  and  Venus,  were  admired  at  Rome  in 
various  buildings.  (Plin.  1.  c.)  Cephisodotus  was 
also  distinguished  in  portrait-sculpture,  especially 
of  philosophers  (Plin.  xxxiv.  8.  s.  19.  §  27),  under 
which  general  term  Pliny  comprises  perhaps  all 
literary  people.  According  to  the  common  opinion 
of  antiquarians  (Sillig.  1.  c. ;  Meyer,  Note  to 
Winc/celmann ,  l.  c.  ;  Hirt,  Gescliichte  der  bildenden 
Kiinste,  p.  220),  he  portrayed  likewise  courtezans, 
for  which  they  quote  Tatian  ( advers .  Graecos,  c. 
52,  p.  114,  ed.  Worth.),  and  think  probably  of 
the  well-known  similar  works  of  Praxiteles.  But 
Tatian  in  that  chapter  does  not  speak  of  courtezans, 
but  ol  poets  and  poetesses,  whose  endeavours  were 
of  no  use  to  mankind  ;  it  is  only  in  c.  53  that  he 
speaks  of  dissipated  men  and  women,  and  in  c.  55 
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of  all  these  idle  people  together.  In  fact  the  two 
ladies  whom  Cephisodotus  is  there  stated  to  have 
represented,  are  very  well  known  to  us  as  poetesses, 
— Myro  or  Moero  of  Byzantium,  mother  of  the 
tragic  poet  Homer  (who  flourished  B.  c.  284  ;  see 
Suidas,  s.  v.  "O iwqpos),  and  Anyte.  [Anyte.] 

All  the  works  of  Cephisodotus  are  lost.  One 
only,  but  one  of  the  noblest,  the  Symplegma, 
praised  by  Pliny  (xxxvi.  4.  §  6)  and  visible  at  his 
time  at  Pergamus,  is  considered  by  many  anti¬ 
quarians  as  still  in  existence  in  an  imitation 
only,  but  a  very  good  one,  the  celebrated  group 
of  two  wrestling  youths  at  Florence.  ( Gall .  di 
Firenze  Statue,  iii.  taw.  121,  122.)  Winckelmann 
seems  to  have  changed  his  mind  about  its  meaning, 
for  in  one  place  ( Gesch .  d.  Kunst,  ix.  2.  28)  he 
refers  it  to  the  group  of  Niobe  with  which  it  was 
found,  and  in  another  (ix.  3.  §  19)  he  takes  it  to  be 
a  work  either  of  Cephisodotus  or  of  Heliodorus; 
and  to  the  former  artist  it  is  ascribed  by  Maffei. 
( Collectan .  Statuar.  Antiq.  tab.  29,  p.  31  ;  Meyer, 
in  his  Note  to  Winckelmann,  Gesch.  der  bildenden 
Kiinste,  vol.  i.  pp.  138,  304;  Muller,  Handb.  d. 
Archciol.  §  126.  4,  §  423.  4,  Denkmaler  der  alten 
Kunst,  Heft,  iii.  149.)  Now  this  opinion  is  cer¬ 
tainly  more  probable  than  the  strange  idea  of 
Hirt  {Gesch.  d.  bildend.  Kunste  b.  d.  Alten.  p.  187), 
that  we  see  in  the  Florentine  work  an  imitation  of 
the  wrestlers  of  Daedalus  (Plin.  xxxiv.  8.  s.  19.  § 
15),  which  were  no  group  at  all,  but  two  isolated 
athletes.  But  still  it  is  very  far  from  being  true. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Florentine  statues  do 
not  belong  to  the  Niobids,  although  Wagner,  in 
his  able  article  respecting  these  master-works 
( Kunstblatt ,  1830,  No.  55),  has  tried  to  revive  that 
old  error  of  Winckelmann,  and  Krause  ( Gymnasiik 
der  Hellenen,  vol.  i.  pp.  414,  540)  admits  it  as 
possible.  (Comp.  Welcker,  Rhein  Museum,  1836, 
p.  264.)  But  they  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  work  of  Cephisodotus,  because  Pliny’s  words 
point  to  a  very  different  representation.  He  speaks 
of  “  digitis  verius  corpori,  quam  marmori  impres- 
sis,”  and  in  the  group  of  Florence  there  is  no  im¬ 
pression  of  fingers  at  all.  This  reason  is  advanced 
also  by  Zannoni  {Gall,  di  Firenze ,  iii.  p.  108, 
&c.),  who,  although  he  denies  that  Cephisodotus 
invented  the  group,  persists  in  considering  it  as 
a  combat' between  two  athletes.  The  “  alterum 
in  terris  symplegma  nobile”  (Plin.  xxxvi.  4.  § 
10)  by  Heliodorus  shewed  “  Pana  et  Olympuin 
luctantes.”  Now  as  there  were  but  two  famous 
symplegmata,  one  of  which  was  certainly  of  an 
amorous  description,  that  of  Cephisodotus  could  not 
be  a  different  one,  but  represented  an  amorous  strife 
of  two  individuals.  To  this  kind  there  belongs  a 
group  which  is  shewn  by  its  frequent  repetitions  to 
have  been  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  ancient 
art,  namely,  the  beautiful  though  indecent  contest 
of  an  old  Satyr  and  a  Hermaphrodite,  of  which 
two  fine  copies  are  in  the  Dresden  museum,  the 
print  and  description  of  which  is  contained  in 
Bottiger’s  A rchaologie  und  Kunst  (p.  165,  &c.). 
This  seems  to  be  the  work  of  our  artist,  where  the 
position  of  the  hands  in  particular  agrees  perfectly 
with  Pliny’s  description.  [L.  U.] 

CEPHI'SOPIION  (KrjcpKjocpuiv),  a  friend  of 
Euripides,  is  said  not  only  to  have  been  the  chief 
actor  in  his  dramas,  but  also  to  have  aided  him 
with  his  advice  in  the  composition  of  them.  (Aris- 
toph.  Ran.  942,  1404,  1448,  with  the  Scholia.) 
Traditionary  scandal  accuses  him  of  an  intrigue 
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with  one  of  the  wives  of  Euripides,  whose  enmity 
to  the  sex  has  .sometimes  been  ascribed  to  this 
cause.  But  the  story  is  more  than  suspicious  from 
the  absence  of  any  mention  of  it  in  Aristophanes, 
unless,  indeed,  as  some  have  thought,  it  be  alluded 
to  in  the  Frogs  (1044).  We  can  hardly  suppose, 
however,  that  the  comic  poet  would  have  denied 
himself  the  pleasure  of  a  more  distinct  notice  of 
the  tale,  had  it  been  really  true,  especially  in  the 
Thesmophoriazusae  and  the  Frogs.  (Comp.  Har- 
tung,  Eurip.  restitutus ,  i.  p.  164,  &c.,  and  the  pas¬ 
sages  there  referred  to.)  [E.  E.] 

CEPHISSUS  (Kpcpurcros),  the  divinity  of  the 
river  Cephissus,  is  described  as  a  son  of  Pontus 
and  Thalassa,  and  the  father  of  Diogeneia  and 
Narcissus,  who  is  therefore  called  Cephisius.  (Hy- 
gin.  Fab.  Praef. ;  Apollod.  iii.  5.  §  1  ;  Ov.  Met. 
iii.  343,  &c.)  He  had  an  altar  in  common  with 
Pan,  the  Nymphs,  and  Achelous,  in  the  temple  of 
Amphiaraus  near  Oropus.  (Paus.  i.  34.  §  2.)  [L.  S.] 
CEPHREN  (K^cpppv)  is  the  name,  according 
to  Diodorus,  of  the  Egyptian  king  whom  Herodotus 
calls  Chephren.  He  was  the  brother  and  successor 
of  Cheops,  whose  example  of  tyranny  he  followed, 
and  built  the  second  pyramid,  smaller  than  that  of 
Cheops,  by  the  compulsory  labour  of  his  subjects. 
His  reign  is  said  to  have  lasted  56  years.  The 
pyramids,  as  Diodorus  tells  us,  were  meant  for  the 
tombs  of  the  royal  builders  ;  but  the  people,  groan¬ 
ing  under  their  yoke,  threatened  to  tear  up  the 
bodies,  and  therefore  both  the  kings  successively 
desired  their  friends  to  bury  them  elsewhere  in 
an  unmarked  grave.  In  Herodotus  it  is  said  that 
the  Egyptians  so  hated  the  memory  of  these 
brothers,  that  they  called  the  pyramids,  not  by 
their  names,  but  by  that  of  Philition,  a  shepherd 
who  at  that  time  fed  his  flocks  near  the  place. 
We  are  told  by  Diodorus  that,  according  to  some 
accounts,  Chembes  (the  Cheops  of  Herodotus)  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Chabryis,  which  name  is  per¬ 
haps  only  another  form  of  Cephren.  In  the  letter 
in  which  Synesius,  bishop  of  the  African  Ptolemais, 
announces  to  his  brother  bishops  his  sentence  of 
excommunication  against  Andronicus,  the  president 
of  Libya,  Cephren  is  classed,  as  an  instance  of  an 
atrocious  tyrant,  with  Phalaris  and  Sennacherib. 
(Herod,  ii.  127,  128;  Diod.  i.  64;  Synes.  Epist. 
58.)  [E.  E.] 

CER  (K pp),  the  personified  necessity  of  death 
(K-/jp  or  K rjpes  SavaToio).  The  passages  in  the 
Homeric  poems  in  which  the  K pp  or  K rjpes  appear 
as  real  personifications,  are  not  very  numerous  (II. 
ii.  302,  iii.  454,  xviii.  535),  and  in  most  cases  the 
word  may  be  taken  as  a  common  noun.  The 
plural  form  seems  to  allude  to  the  various  modes  of 
dying  which  Homer  (II.  xii.  326)  pronounces  to 
be  yvpiai,  and  may  be  a  natural,  sudden,  or  violent 
death.  (Od.  xi.  171,  &c.,  398,  &c.)  The  K rjpes 
are  described  as  formidable,  dark,  and  hateful, 
because  they  carry  off  men  to  the  joyless  house  of 
Hades.  (II.  ii.  859,  iii.  454;  Od.  iii.  410,  xiv. 
207.)  The  Kppes,  although  no  living  being  can 
escape  them,  have  yet  no  absolute  power  over  the 
life  of  men :  they  are  under  Zeus  and  the  gods, 
who  can  stop  them  in  their  course  or  hurry  them 
on.  (II.  xii.  402,  xviii.  115,  iv.  11  ;  Od.  xi.  397.) 
Even  mortals  themselves  may  for  a  time  prevent 
their  attaining  their  object,  or  delay  it  by  flight 
and  the  like.  (II.  iii.  32,  xvi.  47.)  During  a 
battle  the  K rjpes  wander  about  with  Eris  and  Cy- 
doimos  in  bloody  garments,  quarrelling  about  the 
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wounded  and  the  dead,  and  dragging  them  away 
by  the  feet.  (II.  xviii.  535,  &c.)  According  to  He¬ 
siod,  with  whom  the  K rjpes  assume  a  more  definite 
form,  they  are  the  daughters  of  Nyx  and  sisters  of 
the  Moerae,  and  punish  men  for  their  crimes. 
(Theog.  211,  217  ;  Paus.  v.  19.  §  1.)  Their  fear¬ 
ful  appearance  in  battle  is  described  by  Hesiod. 
(Scut.  Here.  249,  &c.)  They  are  mentioned  by 
later  writers  together  with  the  Erinnyes  as  the 
goddesses  who  avenge  the  crimes  of  men.  (Aesch. 
Sept.  1055  ;  comp.  Apollon.  Rhod.  iv.  1665,  &c.) 
Epidemic  diseases  are  sometimes  personified  as 
K rjpes.  (Orph.  Hymn.  xiii.  12,  lxvi.  4,  Lith.  vii. 
6  ;  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  847.)  [L.  S.] 

CERAMEUS,  THEO'PHANES  (Qeocpdups 
Kepayevs),  archbishop  of  Tauromenium  in  Sicily 
during  the  reign  of  Roger  (a.  d.  1129 — 11 52),  was 
a  native  of  this  town  or  of  a  place  in  its  immediate 
vicinity.  He  wrote  in  Greek  a  great  number  of 
homilies,  which  are  said  to  be  superior  to  the 
majority  of  similar  productions  of  his  age.  Sixty- 
two  of  these  homilies  were  published  by  Franciscus 
Scorsus  at  Paris,  1644,  fob,  with  a  Latin  version 
and  notes.  There  are  still  many  more  extant  in 
manuscript.  (Fabric.  Bill.  Graec.  xi.  p.  208,  &c.) 

CE'RBERUS  (KepGepos),  the  many-headed  dog 
that  guarded  the  entrance  of  Hades,  is  mentioned 
as  early  as  the  Homeric  poems,  but  simply  as  “  the 
dog,”  and  without  the  name  of  Cerberus.  (II.  viii. 
368,  Od.  xi.  623.)  Hesiod,  who  is  the  first  that 
gives  his  name  and  origin,  calls  him  (Theog.  311) 
fifty-headed  and  a  son  of  Typhaon  and  Echidna. 
Later  writers  describe  him  as  a  monster  with  only 
three  heads,  with  the  tail  of  a  serpent  and  a  mane 
consisting  of  the  heads  of  various  snakes.  (Apol¬ 
lod.  ii.  5.  §  12;  Eurip.  Here.  fur.  24,  611;  Virg. 
Aen.  vi.  417  ;  Ov.  Met.  iv.  449.)  Some  poets 
again  call  him  many-headed  or  hundred-headed. 
(Horat.  Carm.  ii.  13.  34  ;  Tzetz.  ad  Lycoph.  6 78  ; 
Senec.  Here.  fur.  784.)  The  place  where  Cerberus 
kept  watch  was  according  to  some  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Acheron,  and  according  to  others  at  the 
gates  of  Hades,  into  which  he  admitted  the  shades, 
but  never  let  them  out  again.  [L.  S.] 

CE'RCIDAS  (KepxiSas).  1.  A  poet,  philoso¬ 
pher,  and  legislator  for  his  native  city,  Megalopolis. 
He  Avas  a  disciple  of  Diogenes,  whose  death  he  re¬ 
corded  in  some  Meliambic  lines.  (Diog.  Laert.  vi. 
76.)  He  is  mentioned  and  cited  by  Athenaeus 
(viii.  p.  347,  e.,  xii.  554,  d.)  and  Stobaeus  (iv. 
43,  lviii.  10).  At  his  death  he  ordered  the  first 
and  second  books  of  the  Iliad  to  be  buried  with 
him.  (Ptol.  Hephaest.  ap.  Phot.  Cod.  190,  p.  151, 
a.,  14,  ed.  Bekker.)  Aelian  ( V.  II.  xiii.  20)  re¬ 
lates  that  Cercidas  died  expressing  his  hope  of  being 
with  Pythagoras  of  the  philosophers,  Hecataeus  of 
the  historians,  Olympus  of  the  musicians,  and 
Homer  of  the  poets,  which  clearly  implies  that  he 
himself  cultivated  these  four  sciences.  He  appears 
to  be  the  same  person  as  Cercidas  the  Arcadian, 
Avho  is  mentioned  by  Demosthenes  among  those 
Greeks,  who,  by  their  cowardice  and  corruption, 
enslaved  their  states  to  Philip.  (De  Coron.  p.  324; 
see  the  reply  of  Polybius  to  this  accusation,  xvii. 
U.) 

2.  A  Megalopolitan,  who  was  employed  by 
Aratus  in  an  embassy  to  Antigonus  Doson  to  treat 
of  an  alliance,  B.  c.  224.  He  returned  home  after 
he  had  succeeded  in  his  mission,  and  he  afterwards 
commanded  a  thousand  Megalopolitans  in  the  army 
which  Antigonus  led  into  Laconia,  b.c.  222.  (Polyb. 
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ii.  48 — 50,  65.)  He  may  have  been  a  descen¬ 
dant  of  the  preceding,  but  on  this  point  we  have 
no  information.  [P.  S.] 

CERCO,  the  name  of  a  family  of  the  plebeian 
Lutatia  gens. 

1.  Q.  Lutatius  C.  p.  C.  n.  Cerco,  consul  with 
A.  Manlius  Torquatus  Atticus,  B.  c.  241,  in  which 
year  the  first  Punic  war  was  brought  to  a  close  by 
the  victory  of  C.  Lutatius  Catulus  at  the  Aegates. 
Cerco  is  called  by  Zonaras  (viii.  17)  the  brother  of 
Catulus,  which  statement  is  confirmed  by  the 
Capitoline  Fasti,  in  which  both  are  described  as 
C.  f  C.  n.  Zonaras  also  says,  that  Cerco  was  sent 
into  Sicily  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  the  island  in 
conjunction  with  his  brother  Catulus.  After 
peace  had  been  concluded  with  Carthage,  the  Fa- 
lisci  or  people  of  Falerii,  for  some  reason  which  is 
unknown,  rose  against  the  Romans :  both  consuls 
were  sent  against  them,  and  the  war  was  finished 
by  the  conquest  of  the  infatuated  people  within 
six  days.  Half  of  their  domain  land  was  taken 
from  them  and  their  town  destroyed.  For  this 
success,  Cerco  as  well  as  his  colleague  obtained  a 
triumph.  (Liv.  xxx.  44,  Epit.  19;  Eutrop.  ii. 
28  ;  Oros.  iv.  11  ;  Polyb.  i.  65  ;  Zonar.  viii.  18.) 
Cerco  was  censor  in  236  with  L.  Cornelius  Len- 
tulus,  and  died  in  this  magistracy.  (Fast.  Capit.) 

2.  Cn.  Lutatius  Cerco,  one  of  the  five  ambas¬ 
sadors  sent  to  Alexandria,  b.  c.  173.  (Liv.  xlii.  6.) 

The  annexed  coin  of  the  Lutatia  gens  contains 
on  the  obverse  the  name  Cerco  with  the  head  of 
Pallas,  and  on  the  reverse  Q.  Lutati,  with  a  ship 
enclosed  within  a  wreath  made  of  oak-leaves. 


The  reverse  probably  refers  to  the  victory  of  C. 
Lutatius  Catulus,  which  would  of  course  be  re¬ 
garded  by  the  Cercones  as  well  as  the  Catuli  as 
conferring  honour  upon  their  gens.  (Eckhel,  v. 
p.  240.) 

CERCO'PES  (Kep/ca>7res),  droll  and  thievish 
gnomes  who  play  a  part  in  the  story  of  Heracles. 
Their  number  is  commonly  stated  to  have  been 
two,  but  their  names  are  not  the  same  in  all  ac¬ 
counts, — either  Olus  and  Eurybatus,  Sillus  and 
Triballus,  Passalus  and  Aclemon,  Andulus  and 
Atlantus,  or  Candulus  and  Atlas.  (Suidas,  s.  vv. ; 
Schol.  ad  Lucian.  Alex.  4;  Tzetz.  Chil.  v.  75.) 
Diodorus  (iv.  31),  however,  speaks  of  a  greater 
number  of  Cercopes.  They  are  called  sons  of 
Theia,  the  daughter  of  Oceanus  ;  they  annoyed  and 
robbed  Heracles  in  his  sleep,  but  they  were  taken 
prisoners  by  him,  and  either  given  to  Omphale,  or 
killed,  or  set  free  again.  (Tzetz.  ad  Lycoph.  91.) 
The  place  in  which  they  seem  to  have  made  their 
first  appearance,  was  Thermopylae  (Herod,  vii. 
216),  but  the  comic  poem  Kepuctmes,  which  bore 
the  name  of  Homer,  probably  placed  them  at  Oe- 
chalia  in  Euboea,  whereas  others  transferred  them 
to  Lydia  (Suid.  s.  v.  Evpvgaros),  or  the  islands 
called  Pithecusae,  which  derived  their  name  from 
the  Cercopes  who  were  changed  into  monkeys  by 
Zeus  for  having  cunningly  deceived  him.  (Ov.  Met. 
xiv.  90,  &c. ;  Pomp.  Mela,  ii.  7  ;  compare  Muller, 
Dor.  ii.  12.  §  10  ;  Hiillmann,  De Cyclop. etCercop. 
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1824  ;  Rigler,  De  Hercule  et  Cercop .,  Cologne, 
1825,  &c.  4to.)  ,  [L.  S.] 

CERCOPS  (Ke'pK&nf/).  1.  One  of  the  oldest 
Orphic  poets,  called  a  Pythagorean  by  Clemens  of 
Alexandria  (Strom,  i.  p.  333,  ed.  Paris,  1629)  and 
Cicero  (de  Nat.  Deor.  i.  38),  was  said  by  Epigenes 
of  Alexandria  to  have  been  the  author  of  an  Orphic 
epic  poem  entitled  “  the  Descent  to  Hades  (r\  els 
’'AlSov  Karagacris),  which  seems  to  have  been  ex¬ 
tant  in  the  Alexandrine  period.  (Clem.  Alex.  1.  c.) 
Others  attribute  this  work  to  Prodicus  of  Samos, 
or  Herodicus  of  Perinthus,  or  Orpheus  of  Camarina. 
(Suidas,  s.  v.  50 pcpevs.) 

Epigenes  also  assigns  to  Cercops  (Clem.  Alex. 
1.  c .)  the  Orphic  Upos  A oyos  which  was  ascribed 
by  some  to  Theognetus  of  Thessaly,  and  was  a 
poem  in  twenty-four  books.  (Fabric.  Bibl.  Graec. 
i.  pp.  161,  &c.,  172;  Bode,  Gesch.  der  Episch. 
Dicktkunst  der  Hellenen ,  p.  125,  Ac.) 

2.  Of  Miletus,  the  contemporary  and  rival  of 
Hesiod,  is  said  by  some  to  have  been  the  author  of 
an  epic  poem  called  “  Aegimius,”  which  is  also 
ascribed  to  Hesiod.  (Diog.  Laert.  ii.  46  ;  Athen. 
xi.  p.  503  ;  Apoliod.  ii.  1.  §  3;  comp.  Aegimius, 
p.  26,  a.) 

CE'RCYON  (K epKvwv),  a  son  of  Poseidon  by  a 
daughter  of  Amphictyon,  and  accordingly  a  half- 
brother  of  Triptolemus.  (Paus.  i.  14.  §  1.)  Others 
call  him  a  son  of  Hephaestus.  (Hygin.  Fab.  38.) 
He  came  from  Arcadia,  and  dwelt  at  Eleusis  in 
Attica.  (Plut.  Thes.  11;  Ov.  Met.  vii.  439.)  He 
is  notorious  in  ancient  story  for  his  cruelty  towards 
his  daughter  Alope  [Alope]  and  all  who  refused 
to  fight  with  him,  but  he  was  in  the  end  conquered 
and  slain  by  Theseus.  (Paus.  i.  39.  §  3.)  An¬ 
other  personage  of  the  same  name  is  mentioned  by 
Pausanias.  (viii.  5.  §  3  ;  comp.  Agamedes.)  [L.S.] 

S.  CEREATjIS,  a  Roman  general,  commanded 
the  fifth  legion  in  the  Jewish  war,  under  Titus. 
(a.  d.  70.)  He  slew  a  number  of  Samaritans  on 
mount  Gerizim  ;  overran  Idumaea,  and  took  He¬ 
bron  ;  made  an  unsuccessful  night  attack  on  the 
temple,  and  was  present  at  the  council  of  war  held 
by  Titus  immediately  before  the  taking  of  Jerusa¬ 
lem.  (Joseph.  B.J.  iii.  7.  §  32,  iv.  9.  §  9,  vi.  2. 
§§5,6;  c.4.  §3.)  [P.  S.] 

CEREA'LIS  or  CERIA'LIS,  ANI'CIUS,  was 
consul  designatus  in  a.  d.  65,  and  proposed  in  the 
senate,  after  the  detection  of  Piso’s  conspiracj7, 
that  a  temple  should  be  built  to  Nero  as  quickly 
as  possible  at  the  public  expense.  (Tac.  Ann.  xv. 
74.)  In  the  following  year,  he,  in  common  with 
several  other  noble  Romans,  fell  under  Nero’s  sus¬ 
picions,  was  condemned,  and  anticipated  his  fate 
by  putting  himself  to  death.  He  was  but  little 
pitied,  for  it  was  remembered  that  he  had  betrayed 
the  conspiracy  of  Lepidus  and  Lentulus.  (a.  d.  39.) 
The  alleged  ground  of  his  condemnation  was  a 
mention  of  him  as  an  enemy  to  the  emperor  in  a 
paper  left  by  Mella,  who  had  been  condemned  a 
little  before  ;  but  the  paper  was  generally  believed 
to  be  a  forgery.  (Tac.  Ami.  xvi.  17.)  [P.  S.] 

CEREA'LIS,  CI'VICA,  a  Roman  senator  who, 
while  proconsul  of  Asia,  was  put  to  death  by  Do- 
mitian,  shortly  before  A.  D.  90.  (Suet.  Dom.  10  ; 
Tac.  Agric.  42.)  [P.  S.] 

CEREA'LIS,  JU'LIUS,  a  Roman  poet,  con¬ 
temporary  with  Pliny  the  Younger  and  Martial, 
by  both  of  whom  he  is  addressed  as  an  intimate 
friend.  He  wrote  a  poem  on  the  war  of  the  giants. 
(Plin.  Epist.  ii.  19;  Martial,  Epig.  xi.  52.)  [P.  S.j 
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CEREA'LIS  or  CERIA'LIS,  PETI'LIUS,  a 
Roman  general,  and  a  near  relative  of  the  emperor 
Vespasian,  is  first  mentioned  as  legate  of  the  9th 
legion,  under  Vettius  Bolanus,  in  Britain,  when  he 
was  defeated  by  the  British  insurgents  under  Boa- 
dicea,  a.  D.  61.  (Tac.  Arcre.xiv.32.)  When  Vespasian 
set  up  his  claim  to  the  empire  (a.  d.  69),  Petilius 
Cerealis  escaped  from  Rome  and  joined  his  army 
in  Italy  under  Antonius,  and  was  made  one  of  his 
generals.  He  commanded  an  advanced  party  of 
cavalry,  and  is  charged,  in  common  with  the  other 
generals,  with  not  advancing  upon  Rome  quickly 
enough.  He  suffered  a  defeat  in  a  skirmish  be¬ 
neath  the  walls  of  Rome.  In  the  following  year, 
he  was  sent  to  the  Rhine,  to  suppress  the  revolt  of 
Civilis,  in  which  he  was  completely  successful. 
[Civilis.]  While  holding  this  command,  he  was 
solicited  by  Domitian  to  give  up  to  him  his  army. 
Domitian’s  object  was  partly  to  gain  reputation  by 
finishing  the  victory  which  Cerealis  had  secured, 
but  chiefly  to  seize  the  empire.  Cerealis,  however, 
laughed  off  the  request,  as  being  the  foolish  fancy 
of  a  boy.  (Tac.  Hist.  iii.  59,  78,  79,  iv.  86.) 

In  the  following  year  (a.  d.  71),  he  was  sent  as 
consular  legate  to  the  government  of  Britain,  in 
which  he  was  active  and  successful.  He  conquered 
a  great  part  of  the  Brigantes,  and  called  out  the 
talents  of  Agricola.  (Tac.  Agr.  8,  17.)  As  a  com¬ 
mander  he  was  energetic,  but  rash.  (See  especially 
Tac.  Hist.  iv.  71.)  [P.  S.]  ' 

CEREA'LIUS  (KepeaAios),  a  poet  of  the  Greek 
Anthology,  whose  time  and  country  are  unknown. 
Three  epigrams  are  ascribed  to  him  by  Brunck 
(Anal.  ii.  p.  345),  but  of  these  the  third  is  of  very 
doubtful  authorship.  Of  the  other  two  the  first  is 
a  jocose  allusion  to  the  poetic  contests  at  the  Gre¬ 
cian  games,  the  second  is  in  ridicule  of  those  gram¬ 
marians  who  thought  to  pass  for  pure  Attic  writers 
on  the  strength  of  a  few  Attic  words  and,  in  gene¬ 
ral,  of  the  use  of  obsolete  words.  [P.  S.] 

CERES.  [Demeter.] 

CERINTHUS  ( Kripivdos ),  probably  belonged 
to  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  aera,  though 
he  has  been  assigned  to  the  second  by  Basnage 
and  others.  The  fathers  by  whom  he  is  mentioned 
make  him  contemporary  with  the  Apostle  John, 
and  there  is  no  ground  for  rejecting  their  testi¬ 
mony.  He  has  been  universally  placed  in  the  list 
of  heretics,  and  may  be  reckoned  the  first  who 
taught  principles  afterwards  developed  and  em¬ 
bodied  in  the  Gnostic  system.  According  to  Epi- 
phanius,  he  was  a  Jew  by  birth  ;  and  Theodoret 
(Haeret.  Fabul.  lib.  ii.)  asserts,  that  he  studied 
philosophy  at  Alexandria.  It  is  probable,  how¬ 
ever,  that  during  his  residence  in  Egypt  he  had 
not  imbibed  all  the  sentiments  which  he  subse¬ 
quently  held;  they  rather  seem  to  have  been 
adopted  while  he  abode  in  Asia  Minor,  where  he 
spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life.  This  is  accor¬ 
dant  with  the  statement  of  Epiphanius  that  he 
propagated  his  doctrines  in  Asia.  Whether  he 
often  encountered  the  apostles  themselves  at  Jeru¬ 
salem,  Caesareia,  and  Antioch,  as  the  same  writer 
affirms,  is  questionable.  Tradition  states,  that  he 
lived  at  Ephesus  while  John  was  in  that  city. 
Nothing  is  known  of  the  time  and  manner  of  his 
death. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  reconcile  the  varying  accounts 
of  his  system  given  by  Irenaeus,  Epiphanius,  Caius, 
and  Dionysius  of  Alexandria.  Irenaeus  reckons  him 
a  thorough  Gnostic  ;  while  Caius  and  Dionysius  as- 
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cribe  to  him  a  gross  and  sensual  Chiliasm  or  Millen- 
narianism,  abhorrent  to  the  nature  of  Gnosticism. 
If  it  be  true  that  the  origin  of  the  Gnostic  is  to  be 
sought  in  the  Judaising  sects,  as  Neander  believes, 
the  former  uniting  Jewish  Theosophy  with  Chris¬ 
tianity,  Cerinthus’s  system  represents  the  transi¬ 
tion-state,  and  the  Jewish  elements  were  subse¬ 
quently  refined  and  modified  so  as  to  exhibit  less 
grossness.  Irenaeus  himself  believed  in  Chiliasm, 
and  therefore  he  did  not  mention  it  as  a  peculiar 
feature  in  the  doctrines  of  Cerinthus  ;  while  Caius, 
a  strenuous  opponent  of  Millennarianism,  would 
naturally  describe  it  in  the  worst  colours.  Thus 
the  accounts  of  both  may  be  harmonised. 

His  system,  as  collected  from  the  notices  of 
Irenaeus,  Caius,  Dionysius,  and  Epiphanius,  con¬ 
sisted  of  the  following  particulars  :  He  taught  that 
the  world  was  created  by  angels,  over  whom  pre¬ 
sided  one  from  among  themselves.  This  presiding 
spirit  or  power  was  so  far  inferior  to  the  Supreme 
Being  as  to  be  ignorant  of  his  character.  He  was 
also  the  sovereign  and  lawgiver  of  the  Jews. 
Different  orders  of  angels  existed  in  the  pleroma , 
among  whom  those  occupied  with  the  affairs  of 
this  world  held  the  lowest  rank.  The  man  Jesus 
was  a  Jew,  the  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary  by  ordi¬ 
nary  generation,  but  distinguished  for  his  wisdom 
and  piety.  Hence  he  was  selected  to  be  the 
Messiah.  When  he  was  baptized  by  John  in  the 
Jordan,  the  Christ,  or  Logos,  or  Holy  Spirit,  de¬ 
scended  from  heaven  in  form  of  a  dove  and 
entered  into  his  soul.  Then  did  he  first  become 
conscious  of  his  future  destination,  and  receive  all 
necessary  qualifications  to  enable  him  to  discharge 
its  functions.  Henceforward  he  became  perfectly 
acquainted  with  the  Supreme  God,  revealed  Him 
to  men,  was  exalted  above  all  the  angels  who 
managed  the  affairs  of  the  world,  and  wrought 
miracles  by  virtue  of  the  spiritual  energy  that  now 
dwelt  in  him.  When  Jesus  was  apprehended  at 
the  instigation  of  the  God  of  the  Jews,  the  logos 
departed  from  him  and  returned  to  the  Father,  so 
that  the  man  Jesus  alone  suffered.  After  he  had 
been  put  to  death  and  consigned  to  the  grave  he 
rose  again.  Epiphanius  says,  that  Cerinthus  ad¬ 
hered  in  part  to  Judaism.  He  appears  to  have  held 
that  the  Jewish  law  was  binding  upon  Christians  in 
a  certain  sense ,  probably  that  sense  in  which  it  was 
explained  by  the  logos  when  united  to  Jesus.  He 
maintained  that  there  would  be  a  resurrection  of 
the  body,  and  that  the  righteous  should  enjoy  a 
paradise  of  delights  in  Palestine,  where  the  man 
Jesus  appearing  again  as  the  Messiah  by  virtue  of 
the  logos  associated  with  him,  and  having  con¬ 
quered  all  his  enemies,  should  reign  a  thousand 
years.  It  is  not  likely  that  he  connected  with  the 
millennial  reign  of  Christ  such  carnal  pleasures  as 
Caius  and  Dionysius  allege.  It  is  clear  that  he 
received  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament;  and  the 
evidence  which  has  been  adduced  to  prove  his 
rejection  of  the  gospels,  or  any  part  of  them,  is  un¬ 
satisfactory.  Epiphanius  affirms,  that  he  rejected 
Paul  on  account  of  the  apostle’s  renunciation  of 
circumcision,  but  whether  this  means  all  Paul’s 
writings  it  is  impossible  to  determine.  Several  of 
the  Fathers  relate,  that  John  on  one  occasion  went 
into  the  bath  at  Ephesus,  but  on  seeing  Cerinthus 
came  out  in  haste,  saying,  “  Let  us  flee  home,  lest 
the  bath  should  fall  while  Cerinthus  is  within.” 
It  is  also  an  ancient  opinion  that  John  wrote  his 
Gospel  to  refute  Cerinthus.  (Walch,  Entimrf  dcr 
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Geschiehte  der  Ketzereien ,  vol.  i. ;  Neander,  Kir- 
chengeschichte ,  vol.  i.  part  2 ;  Mosheim,  Inslitut. 
Hist.  Christ .  Major.,  and  his  Comment,  de  Relus 
Christianorum  ante  Constant  M. ;  Schmidt,  Cerinth 
ein  Judaisirender  Christ ,  in  his  Bib.  fur  Kritik 
und  Exegese  des  N.  T.  vol.  i. ;  Paulus,  Historia 
Cerinthi ,  in  his  Introduction is  in  N.  T.  capita  selec- 
tiora  ;  Lardner,  History  of  Heretics,  Works,  vol. 
iv.,  4to.  edition.)  [S.  D.] 

CEROESSA  (K epoeaaa),  a  daughter  of  Zeus  by 
Io,  and  horn  on  the  spot  where  Byzantium  was 
afterwards  built.  She  was  brought  up  by  a  nymph 
of  the  place,  and  afterwards  became  the  mother  of 
Byzas.  (Steph.  Byz.  s.  v.  Bv^avnov.)  From  this 
story  it  must  be  inferred,  that  Argos  had  some 
share  in  founding  the  colony  of  Byzantium,  which 
is  otherwise  called  a  colony  of  Megara.  (Muller, 
Dor.  i.  6.  §  9.)  [L.  S.] 

CERRETA'NUS,  Q.  AULIUS,  twice  consul 
in  the  Samnite  war,  first  in  b.  c.  323  with  C.  Sul- 
picius  Longus,  when  he  had  the  conduct  of  the 
war  in  Apulia,  and  a  second  time  in  319  with  L. 
Papirius  Cursor,  when  he  conquered  the  Ferentani 
and  received  their  city  into  surrender.  (Liv.  viii. 
37;  Diod.  xviii.  26  ;  Liv.  ix.  15,  16  ;  Diod.  xviii. 
58.)  He  was  magister  equitum  to  the  dictator 
Q.  Fabius  Maximus  in  315,  and  fought  a  battle 
against  the  Samnites  without  consulting  the  dicta¬ 
tor,  in  which  he  was  slain  after  killing  the  Samnite 
general.  (Liv.  ix.  22.) 

CERSOBLEPTES  (KepcroSXeTrTys),  was  son  of 
Cotys,  king  of  Thrace,  on  whose  death  in  b.  c.  358 
he  inherited  the  kingdom  in  conjunction  with 
Berisades  and  Amadocus,  who  were  probably  his 
brothers.  He  was  very  young  at  the  time,  and 
the  whole  management  of  his  affairs  was  assumed 
by  the  Euboean  adventurer,  Charidemus,  who  was 
connected  by  marriage  with  the  royal  family,  and 
who  bore  the  prominent  part  in  the  ensuing  con¬ 
tests  and  negotiations  with  Athens  for  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  Chersonesus,  Cersobleptes  appearing 
throughout  as  a  mere  cipher.  (Dem.  c.  Aristocr. 
pp.  623,  &c.,  674,  &c.)  The  peninsula  seems  to 
have  been  finally  ceded  to  the  Athenians  in  B.  c. 
357,  though  they  did  not  occupy  it  with  their 
settlers  till  353  (Diod.  xvi.  34) ;  nor  perhaps 
is  the  language  of  Isocrates  (de  Pac.  p.  163,  d. 
gi)  yap  oieode  gyre  KepcroSKeirryu,  k.  t.  A.)  so 
decisive  against  this  early  date  as  it  may  appear 
at  first  sight,  and  as  Clinton  (on  b.  c.  356)  seems 
to  think  it.  (Comp.  Thirl  wall’s  Greece ,  vol.  v.  pp. 
229,  244.)  For  some  time  after  the  cession  of  the 
Chersonesus,  Cersobleptes  continued  to  court  assi¬ 
duously  the  favour  of  the  Athenians,  being  perhaps 
restrained  from  aggression  by  the  fear  of  their 
squadron  in  the  Hellespont ;  but  on  the  death  of 
Berisades,  before  352,  he  conceived,  or  rather  Cha¬ 
ridemus  conceived  for  him,  the  design  of  excluding 
the  children  of  the  deceased  prince  from  their  in¬ 
heritance,  and  obtaining  possession  of  all  the  do¬ 
minions  of  Cotys ;  and  it  was  with  a  view  to  the 
furtherance  of  this  object  that  Charidemus  obtained 
from  the  Athenian  people,  through  his  party  among 
the  orators,  the  singular  decree  in  his  favour  for 
which  its  mover  Aristocrates  was  impeached,  but 
unsuccessfully,  in  the  speech  of  Demosthenes  yet 
extant.  (Dem.  c.  Aristocr.  pp.  624,  625,  680.) 
[Charidemus.]  From  a  passing  allusion  in  this 
oration  (p.  681),  it  appears  that  Cersobleptes  had 
been  negotiating  with  Philip  for  a  combined  attack 
on  the  Chersonesus,  which  however  came  to  nothing 


in  consequence  of  the  refusal  of  Amadocus  to  allow 
Philip  a  passage  through  his  territory.  But  after 
the  passing  of  the  decree  above-mentioned,  Philip 
became  the  enemy  of  Cersobleptes,  and  in  b.  c.  352 
made  a  successful  expedition  into  Thrace,  gained  a 
firm  ascendancy  in  the  country,  and  brought  away 
a  son  of  Cersobleptes  as  a  hostage.  (Dem.  Olynth. 
i.  p.  12  ad  fin. ;  Isocr.  Phil.  p.  86,  c. ;  Aesch.  de 
Fals.  Leg.  p.  38.)  At  the  time  of  the  peace  be¬ 
tween  Athens  and  Philip  in  b.  c.  346,  we  find 
Cersobleptes  again  involved  in  hostilities  with  the 
Macedonian  king,  who  in  fact  was  absent  in  Thrace 
when  the  second  Athenian  embassy  arrived  at 
Pella,  and  did  not  return  to  give  them  audience  till 
he  had  completely  conquered  Cersobleptes.  (Dem. 
de  Fals.  Leg.  pp.  390,  391,  de  Cor.  p.  235  ;  Aesch. 
de  Fals.  Leg.  pp.  29,  40,  &c.)  In  the  course  of  the 
next  three  years,  Cersobleptes  seems  to  have  reco¬ 
vered  strength  sufficient  to  throw  off  the  yoke, 
and,  according  to  Diodorus,  persisted  in  his  attacks 
on  the  Greek  cities  on  the  Hellespont.  Accordingly, 
in  b.  c.  343,  Philip  again  marched  against  him, 
defeated  him  in  several  battles,  and  reduced  him 
to  the  condition  of  a  tributary.  (Diod.  xvi.  71 ; 
Ep.  Phil,  ad  Ath.  ap.  Dem.  pp.  160,  161  ;  Dem. 
de  Chers.  p.  105.)  [E.  E.] 

CERVA'RIUS  PRO'CULUS.  [Proculus.] 
CERVFDIUS  SC  AE' VOL  A.  [Scaevola.] 
CERYX  (K7 jpv£),  an  Attic  hero,  a  son  of 
Hermes  and  Aglauros,  from  whom  the  priestly 
family  of  the  Ceryces  at  Athens  derived  their  origin. 
(Paus.  i.  38.  §  3.)  [L.  S.] 

CESE'LLIUS  BASSUS.  [Bassus,  p.  472,  b.] 
CESTIA'NUS,  a  surname  which  occurs  on  se¬ 
veral  coins  of  the  Plaetoria  gens,  but  is  not  men¬ 
tioned  in  any  ancient  writer.  [Plaetorius.] 
CE'STIUS.  1.  Cicero  mentions  three  persons 
of  this  name,  who  perhaps  are  all  the  same  :  one 
in  the  oration  for  Flaccus,  b.  c.  59  (c.  13),  another 
(C.  Cestius)  in  a  letter  to  Atticus,  b.  c.  51  (ad  Alt. 
v.  13),  and  a  third  (C.  Cestius)  as  praetor  in  b.  c. 
44,  who,  he  says,  refused  a  province  from  Antony. 
(Phil.  iii.  10.)  As  the  last  belonged  to  the  aris- 
tocratical  party,  it  is  probable  that  he  is  the  same 
Cestius  who  perished  in  the  proscription,  b.  c.  43. 
(Appian,  B.  C.  iv.  26.) 

2.  Cestius,  surnamed  Macedonicus,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  having  formerly  served  in  Macedonia, 
was  a  native  of  Perusia.  When  this  town  was  I 
taken  by  Augustus  in  b.  c.  41,  he  set  fire  to  his 
house,  which  occasioned  the  conflagration  of  the 
whole  city,  and  then  stabbed  himself  and  leaped 
into  the  flames.  (Appian,  B.  C.  v.  49  ;  Veil.  Pat. 


ii.  74.) 

3.  Cestius  Gallus.  [Gallus.] 

4.  Cestius  Proculus,  accused  of  repetundae, 
but  acquitted,  a.  d.  56.  (Tac .Ann.  xiii.  30.) 

5.  Cestius  Severus,  an  infamous  informer  | 
under  Nero.  (Tac.  Hist.  iv.  41.) 

The  name  Cestius  is  chiefly  remarkable  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  connexion  with  two  monuments  at  i 
Rome,  the  Pons  Cestius  and  the  Pyramid  of  Ces- 1 
tius,  both  of  which  are  still  remaining.  This  bridge,  t 
which  connects  the  island  of  the  Tiber  with  the  i 
Janiculum,  is  supposed  by  some  writers  to  have  i 
been  built  by  the  consul  C.  Cestius  Gallus,  in  the  i 
reign  of  Tiberius  ;  but  as  it  seems  improbable  that, 
a  private  person  would  have  been  allowed  to  give! 
his  name  to  a  public  work  under  the  empire,  its  i 
erection  is  generally  referred  to  the  time  of  the 
republic.  The  Pyramid  of  Cestius,  which  wasi 
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used  as  a  burial-place,  stands  near  tbe  Porta  Osti- 
ensis,  and  part  of  it  is  within  and  part  without  the 
walls  of  Aurelian.  From  an  inscription  upon  it 
we  are  told,  that  it  was  erected,  in  accordance 
with  a  testamentary  provision,  for  C,  Cestius,  the 
son  of  Lucius,  who  had  been  Epulo,  Praetor,  Tri¬ 
bune  of  the  plebs,  and  one  of  the  seven  Epulones  ; 
and  from  another  inscription  on  it,  in  which  the 
names  of  M.  Valerius  Messalla  Corvinus  and  M. 
Agrippa  occur,  we  learn,  that  it  was  built  in  the 
reign  of  Augustus.  Whether  this  C.  Cestius  is  to 
be  identified  with  one  of  the  persons  of  this  name 
mentioned  by  Cicero  [see  above,  No.  1],  as  some 
modern  writers  have  supposed,  cannot  be  deter¬ 
mined. 

The  name  of  L.  Cestius  occurs  on  two  coins, 
together  with  that  of  C.  Norbanus  ;  but  who  these 
two  persons  were  is  quite  uncertain.  A  specimen 
of  one  of  these  coins  is  given  below :  the  obverse 
represents  a  female  head  covered  with  an  elephant’s 
skin,  the  reverse  a  sella  curulis  with  a  helmet  on 
the  top  of  it.  (Eckhel,  v.  p.  169.) 


L.  CE'STIUS  PIUS,  a  native  of  Smyrna,  taught 
rhetoric  at  Rome  a  few  years  before  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  Christian  era.  He  was  chiefly  cele¬ 
brated  on  account  of  the  declamations  which  he 
was  wont  to  deliver  in  places  of  public  resort  in 
reply  to  the  orations  of  Cicero  ;  but  neither  Seneca 
nor  Quintilian  speaks  of  him  with  any  respect.  No 
fragment  of  his  works  has  been  preserved.  (Hiero- 
nym.  ap.  Chron.  Euseb.  ad  01.  cxci. ;  Senec.  Con- 
trov.  iii.  praef.,  Suasor.  vii. ;  Quintil.  x.  5.  §  20  ; 
Meyer,  Orator.  Roman.  Fragm .)  [W.  R.] 

CETHE'GUS,  the  name  of  a  patrician  family 
of  the  Cornelia  gens.  The  family  was  of  old  date. 
They  seem  to  have  kept  up  an  old  fashion  of  wear¬ 
ing  their  arms  bare,  to  which  Horace  alludes  in 
the  words  cinctuti  Cethegi  {Ars  Pott.  50) ;  and 
Lucan  (ii.  543)  describes  the  associate  of  Catiline 
[see  No.  8]  thus,  exsertique  manus  vesana  Cethegi. 

1.  M.  Cornelius  M.  f.  M.  n.  Cethegus,  was 
curule  aedile  in  b.  c.  213,  and  pontifex  maximus 
in  the  same  year  upon  the  death  of  L.  Lentulus ; 
praetor  in  21 1  when  he  had  the  charge  of  Apulia ; 
censor  in  209  with  P.  Sempronius  Tuditanus  ;  and 
consul  with  the  same  colleague  in  204.  In  the 
next  year  he  commanded  as  proconsul  in  Cisalpine 
Gaul,  where  with  the  praetor  Quintilius  Varus  he 
defeated  Mago,  the  brother  of  Hannibal,  and  com¬ 
pelled  him  to  quit  Italy.  He  died  in  B.  c.  196 
(Liv.  xxv.  2,  41,  xxvii.  11,  xxix.  11,  xxx.  18.) 
His  eloquence  was  rated  very  high,  so  that  Ennius 
gave  him  the  name  of  Suadae  medulla  (ap.  Cic. 
Cat.  Maj.  14  ;  comp.  Brut.  15),  and  Horace  twice 
refers  to  him  as  an  ancient  authority  for  the  usage 
of  Latin  words.  ( Epist .  ii.  2.  116,  Ars  Pott.  50, 
and  Schol.  ad  loc .) 

2.  C.  Cornelius  L.  f.  M.  n.  Cethegus,  com¬ 
manded  in  Spain  as  proconsul  in  B.  c.  200,  before 
he  had  been  aedile.  Elected  aedile  in  his  absence 
he  exhibited  the  games  with  great  magnificence. 
(b.  e.  199.)  As  consul  (b.  c.  197  )>  he  defeated 
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the  Insubrians  and  Cenomanians  in  Cisalpine  Gaul, 
and  triumphed.  He  was  censor  in  194  ;  and  to¬ 
wards  the  close  of  the  next  year,  after  holding  the 
lustrum,  he  went  as  joint  commissioner  with  Scipio 
Africanus  and  Minucius  Rufus  to  mediate  between 
Masinissa  and  Carthage.  (Liv.  xxxi.  49,  50, 
xxxii.  7,  27 — 30,  xxxiii.  23,  xxxiv.  44,  62.) 

3.  P.  Cornelius  L.  f.  P.  n.  Cethegus,  curule 
aedile  in  B.  c.  187,  praetor  in  185,  and  consul  in 
181.  The  grave  of  Numa  was  discovered  in  his 
consulship.  He  triumphed  with  his  colleague 
Baebius  Tamphilus  over  the  Ligurians,  though  no 
battle  had  been  fought, — an  honour  that  had  not 
been  granted  to  any  one  before.  In  173  he  was 
one  of  the  ten  commissioners  for  dividing  the  Li¬ 
gurian  and  Gallic  lands.  (Liv.  xxxix.  7,  23,  xl.  18; 
Val.  Max.  i.  1.  §  12 ;  Plin.  II.  N.  xiii.  13.  s.  27  ; 
Plut.  Num.  22  ;  Liv.  xl.  38,  xlii.  4.) 

4.  P.  Cornelius  Cethegus,  praetor  in  184 
b.  c.  (Liv.  xxxix.  32,  38,  39.) 

5.  M.  Cornelius  C.  f.  C.  n.  Cethegus,  was 
sent  in  b.  c.  171  as  one  of  a  commission  into  Cis¬ 
alpine  Gaul,  to  inquire  why  the  consul  C.  Cassius 
Longinus  had  left  his  province.  In  169  he  was 
triumvir  coloniae  deducendae,  in  order  to  plant  an 
additional  body  of  citizens  at  Aquileia.  As  consul 
in  1 60  he  drained  a  part  of  the  Pontine  Marshes. 
(Liv.  xliii.  1,  17,  Epit.  46.) 

6.  L.  Cornelius  Cethegus,  one  of  the  chief 
supporters  of  a  bill  brought  in  (b.  c.  149)  by  L. 
Scribonius  Libo,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  to  impeach 
Serv.  Sulpicius  Galba  for  breach  of  his  word,  in 
putting  some  of  the  Lusitanians  to  death,  and 
selling  others  as  slaves.  (Liv.  Epit.  49  ;  Cic.  de 
Oral.  i.  52,  Brut.  23,  ad  Att.  xii.  5.) 

7.  P.  Cornelius  Cethegus,  a  friend  of  Marius, 
who  being  proscribed  by  Sulla  (b.  c.  88)  fled  with 
the  younger  Marius  into  Numidia,  but  returned 
next  year  to  Rome  with  the  heads  of  his  party. 
In  83,  however,  he  went  over  to  Sulla,  and  was 
pardoned.  (Appian,  B.  C.  i.  60,  62,  80.)  Not¬ 
withstanding  his  notorious  bad  life  and  utter  want 
of  faith,  he  retained  great  power  and  influence 
even  after  Sulla’s  death  ;  and  it  was  he  who  joined 
the  consul  M.  Cotta  in  procuring  the  unlimited 
command  of  the  Mediterranean  for  a  man  like 
himself,  M.  Antonius  Creticus  [Antonius,  No. 
9]  ;  nor  did  Lucullus  disdain  to  sue  Cethegus’ 
concubine  to  use  her  interest  in  his  favour,  when 
he  was  seeking  to  obtain  the  command  against 
Mithridates.  (Cic.  Parad.  v.  3;  Plut.  Lucull.  5, 
6  ;  comp.  Cic.  pro  Client.  31.) 

8.  C.  Cornelius  Cethegus,  one  of  Catiline’s 
crew.  His  profligate  character  shewed  itself  in 
early  youth  (Cic.  pro  Still.  25)  ;  the  heavy  debts 
he  had  contracted  made  him  ready  for  any  des¬ 
perate  political  attempt ;  and  before  he  was  old 
enough  to  be  aedile,  he  had  leagued  himself  with 
Catiline,  (b.  c.  63.)  When  his  chief  left  Rome, 
after  Cicero’s  first  speech,  Cethegus  staid  behind 
under  the  orders  of  Lentulus.  His  charge  was  to 
murder  the  leading  senators.  But  the  tardiness  of 
Lentulus  prevented  anything  being  done.  Cethegus. 
was  arrested  and  condemned  to  death  with  the 
other  conspirators,  the  evidence  against  him  being 
the  swords  and  daggers  which  he  had  collected  in 
his  house,  and  the  letter  under  his  hand  and  seal 
which  he  had  given  to  the  Allobrogian  ambas¬ 
sadors.  Cethegus  was  a  bold,  rash,  enterprising 
man  ( manus  vesana  Cethegi ,  Lucan,  ii.  543  ;  comp. 
Cic.  in  Cat.  iv.  6) ;  and  if  the  chief  part,  aftet 
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Catiline’s  departure,  had  fallen  to  him  instead  of 
Lentulus,  it  is  more  than  possible  that  Rome 
would  have  been  fired  and  pillaged,  and  her  best 
citizens  murdered.  (Sail.  Cat.  17,  46 — 50,  55; 
Cic.  in  Cat.  iii.  3,  5 — 7,  pro  Sull.  6,  25,  &c.,  post 
Red.  in  Sen.  4,  pro  Domo,  24 ;  Appian,  B.  C.  ii. 
2—5,  &c.,  15.)  [H.  G.  L.] 

CEYX  (Kfiu'l),  lord  of  Trachis,  was  connected 
by  friendship  with  Heracles.  He  was  the  father 
of  Hippasus,  who  fell  in  battle  fighting  as 
the  ally  of  Heracles.  (Apollod.  ii.  7.  §  6, 
&c.)  According  to  others,  Ceyx  was  a  nephew  of 
Heracles,  who  built  for  him  the  town  of  Trachis. 
Muller  (Dor.  ii.  1 1.  §  3,  comp.  i.  3.  §  5)  supposes 
that  the  marriage  of  Ceyx  and  his  connexion  with 
Heracles  were  subjects  of  ancient  poems.  [L.  S.] 
CHA'BRIAS  ( XaSpias ),  the  Athenian  general, 
makes  his  first  appearance  in  history  as  the  suc¬ 
cessor  of  Iphicrates  in  the  command  of  the  Athe¬ 
nian  force  at  Corinth  in  B.  c.  393,  according  to 
Diodorus  (xiv.  92),  who  places  it,  however,  at 
least  a  year  too  soon,  since  it  was  in  392  that 
Iphicrates,  yet  in  command,  defeated  the  Spartan 
Mora.  (See  Xen.  Hell.  iv.  8.  §  34 ;  Schneid.  ad 
Xen.  Hell.  iv.  5.  §  19.)  In  B.  c.  388,  on  his  way 
to  Cyprus  to  aid  Evagoras  against  the  Persians, 
Chabrias  landed  in  Aegina,  and  gained  by  an 
ambuscade  a  decisive  victory  over  the  Spartans, 
who  lost  their  commander  Gorgopas  in  the  en¬ 
gagement.  The  consequence  of  his  success  was, 
that  the  Athenians  were  delivered  for  a  time  from 
the  annoyance  to  which  they  had  been  subjected 
from  Aegina  by  the  Spartans  and  Aeginetans. 
(Xen.  Hell.  v.  1.  §  10,  &c. ;  comp.  iv.  8.  §  24  ; 
Polyaen.  iii.  10;  Dem.  c.  Lept.  p.  479,  ad  fin.) 
In  b.  c.  378  he  was  joined  with  Timotheus  and 
Callistratus  in  the  command  of  the  forces  which 
were  despatched  to  the  aid  of  Thebes  against 
Agesilaus,  and  it  was  in  the  course  of  this  cam¬ 
paign  that  he  adopted  for  the  first  time  that 
manoeuvre  for  which  he  became  so  celebrated, — 
ordering  his  men  to  await  the  attack  with  their 
spears  pointed  against  the  enemy  and  their  shields 
resting  on  one  knee.  The  attitude  was  a  formidable 
one,  and  the  Spartans  did  not  venture  to  charge. 
A  statue  was  afterwards  erected  at  Athens  to 
Chabrias  in  the  posture  above  described.  (Xen. 
Hell.  v.  4.  §  34,  &c. ;  Diod.  xv.  32,  33 ;  Polyaen. 
ii.  1 ;  Dem.  c.  Lept.  1.  c.  ;  Arist.  Rhet.  iii.  10.  §  7.) 
It  was  perhaps  in  the  next  year  that  he  accepted 
the  offer  of  Acoris,  king  of  Egypt,  to  act  as 
general  of  the  mercenaries  in  his  service  against 
the  Persians  :  the  Athenians,  however,  recalled 
him  on  the  remonstrance  of  Pharnabazus.  (Diod. 
xv.  29.)  But  other  distinction  awaited  him,  of  a 
less  equivocal  nature,  and  in  the  service  of  his  own 
country.  The  Lacedaemonians  had  sent  outPollis 
with  a  fleet  of  60  ships  to  cut  off  from  Athens  her 
supplies  of  corn.  Chabrias,  being  appointed  to  act 
against  him  with  more  than  80  triremes,  proceeded 
to  besiege  Naxos,  and,  the  Lacedaemonians  coming 
up  to  relieve  it,  a  battle  ensued  (Sept.  9,  B.  c. 
376),  in  which  the  Athenians  gained  a  decisive 
and  important  victory, — the  first  they  had  won 
with  their  own  ships  since  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
According  to  Diodorus,  the  whole  of  the  Lacedae¬ 
monian  fleet  might  have  been  easily  destroyed, 
had  not  Chabrias  been  warned  by  the  recollection 
of  Arginusae  to  look  before  everything  to  the  sav¬ 
ing  of  his  own  men  from  the  wrecks.  (Xen.  Hell. 
v.  4.  §§  60,  61  ;  Diod.  xv.  34,  35  ;  Polyaen.  iii. 
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1 1  ;  Dem.  c.  Aristocr.  p.  686 ;  Plut.  Phoc.  6, 
Camill.  19,  de  Glor.  Ath.  7.)  In  b.  c.  373, 
Chabrias  was  joined  with  Iphicrates  and  Callistra¬ 
tus  in  the  command  of  the  forces  destined  for 
Corcyra  [see  p.  577,  b.]  ;  and  early  in  368  he  led 
the  Athenian  troops  which  went  to  aid  Sparta  in 
resisting  at  the  Isthmus  the  second  invasion  of  the 
Peloponnesus  by  Epaminondas,  and  repulsed  the 
latter  in  an  attack  which  he  made  on  Corinth. 
(Xen.  Hell.  vii.  1.  §§  15 — 1.9  ;  Diod.  xv.  68,  69  ; 
Paus.  ix.  15.)  Two  j'ears  after  this,  B.  c.  366,  he 
was  involved  writh  Callistratus  in  the  accusation 
of  having  caused  the  loss  of  Oropus  to  Athens 
[Callistratus,  No.  3]  (comp.  Dem.  c.  Meid. 
p.  535)  ;  and  Clinton  suggests,  that  this  may 
have  been  the  occasion  on  which  he  was  defend¬ 
ed  by  Plato,  according  'to  the  anecdote  in  Dio¬ 
genes  Laertius  (iii.  24) — a  suggestion  which  does 
not  preclude  us  from  supposing,  that  it  was  also 
the  occasion  referred  to  by  Aristotle.  ( Rhet .  iii.  1 0. 
§  7 ;  see  Clint.  Fast.  ii.  p.  396,  note  w,  and  sub 
anno  395  ;  comp.  Diet,  of  Ant.  s.  v.  avuijyopos.) 
On  the  authority  of  Theopompus,  we  hear  that 
Chabrias  was  ever  but  too  glad  to  enter  on  any 
foreign  service,  not  only  because  it  gave  him  more 
opportunity  to  gratify  his  luxurious  propensities, 
but  also  from  the  jealousy  and  annoyance  to  which 
men  of  note  and  wealth  were  exposed  at  Athens. 
Accordingly  we  find  him,  early  in  B.  c.  361,  taking 
the  command  of  the  naval  force  of  Tachos,  king  of 
Egypt,  who  was  in  rebellion  against  Persia.  The 
king’s  army  of  mercenaries  was  entrusted  to  Age¬ 
silaus,  who  however  deserted  his  cause  for  that  of 
Nectanabis,  while  Chabrias  remained  faithful  to 
his  first  engagement.  On  the  course  and  results  of 
the  war  there  is  a  strange  discrepancy  between 
Xenophon  and  Plutarch  on  the  one  side,  and 
Diodorus  on  the  other.  (Theopomp.  ap.  Athen.  xii. 

р.  532,  b.;  Nep.  Chair.  3;  Xen.  Ages.;  Plut.  Ages. 
37  ;  Diod.  xv.  92,  93  ;  Wesseling,  ad  loc.)  About 
B.c.  358  Chabrias  was  sent  to  succeed  Athenodorus 
as  commander  in  Thrace  ;  but  he  arrived  with  only 
one  ship,  and  the  consequence  was  that  Charidemus 
renounced  the  treaty  he  had  made  with  Atheno¬ 
dorus,  and  drove  Chabrias  to  consent  to  another 
most  unfavourable  to  the  interests  of  Athens. 
[Charidemus.]  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  social 
war  in  357,  Chares  was  appointed  to  command  the 
Athenian  army,  and  Chabrias  was  joined  with  him 
as  admiral  of  the  fleet ;  though,  according  to  C. 
Nepos,  the  latter  accompanied  the  expedition  merely 
in  a  private  capacity.  At  the  siege  of  Chios,  which 
was  the  first  operation  of  the  war,  he  advanced 
with  gallant  rashness  into  the  harbour,  before  the 
rest  of  the  fleet,  and,  when  his  ship  was  disabled, 
he  refused  to  save  his  life  by  abandoning  it,  and 
fell  fighting.  (Diod.  xvi.  7  ;  Nep.  Chair.  4  ;  Dem. 

с.  Lept.  p.  481.)  Plutarch  tells  us,  that  Chabrias 
was  slow  in  devising  and  somewhat  rash  in  exe¬ 
cuting,  and  that  both  defects  were  often  in  some 
measure  corrected  and  supplied  by  his  young  friend 
Phocion.  Yet  his  death  seems  to  have  been  a  real 
loss  to  Athens.  His  private  qualities,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  tendency  to  profligate  self-indulgence 
which  has  been  mentioned  above  on  the  authority 
of  Theopompus,  were  at  least  such  as  to  attract 
and  permanently  retain  the  friendship  of  Phocion. 
His  public  services  were  rewarded  with  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  exemption  from  liturgies  ;  and  the  continu¬ 
ation  of  the  privilege  to  his  son  Ctesippus,  from 
whom  the  law  of  Leptines  would  have  taken  it,  . 
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was  successfully  advocated  by  Demosthenes  in  b.c. 
355.  (Plut.  Phoc.  6 ,  7 ;  Dem.  c.  Lept.  pp.  479 — 
483.)  Pausanias  (i.  29)  speaks  of  the  tomb  of 
Chabrias  as  lying  between  those  of  Pericles  and 
Phormion  on  the  way  from  the  city  to  the  Aca¬ 
demy.  [E.  E.] 

CHAE'REA,  C.  CA'SSIUS,  the  slayer  of  the 
emperor  Caligula,  was  tribune  of  the  praetorian 
cohort.  He  is  said  to  have  been  incited  to  con¬ 
spire  against  the  emperor  partly  by  his  noble 
spirit  and  love  of  liberty,  partly  by  his  disgust  at 
the  cruelties  which  he  was  employed  to  execute, 
partly  by  his  suspicion  that  the  confidence  and 
favour  of  Caligula  was  the  forerunner  of  his  des¬ 
truction,  and  most  of  all  by  the  insults  of  the  em¬ 
peror,  who  used  himself  to  ridicule  him  as  if  he 
were  an  effeminate  person,  and  to  hold  him  up  to 
ridicule  to  his  fellow-soldiers,  by  giving  through 
him  such  watchwords  as  Venus  and  Priapus.  Hav¬ 
ing  formed  a  conspiracy  with  Cornelius  Sabinus 
and  other  noble  Romans,  he  fixed  on  the  Palatine 
games  in  honour  of  Augustus  for  the  time  of  ac¬ 
tion.  On  the  fourth  day  of  the  games,  as  the  em¬ 
peror  was  going  from  the  theatre  to  his  palace,  the 
conspirators  attacked  him  in  a  narrow  passage,  and 
killed  him  with  many  wounds,  Chaerea  striking 
the  first  blow.  (Jan.  24,  a.  d.  41.)  In  the  confu¬ 
sion  which  ensued,  some  of  the  conspirators  were 
killed  by  the  German  guards  of  Caligula  ;  but 
others,  among  whom  was  Chaerea,  escaped  into  the 
palace.  Chaerea  next  sent  and  put  to  death  Cali¬ 
gula’s  wife  Caesonia  and  her  daughter.  He  warmly 
supported  the  scheme,  which  the  senators  at  first 
adopted,  of  restoring  the  republic,  and  received 
from  the  consuls  the  watchword  for  the  night, — 
Liberty.  But  the  next  day  Claudius  was  made 
emperor  by  the  soldiers,  and  his  first  act  was  to 
put  Chaerea  and  the  other  conspirators  to  death. 
Chaerea  met  his  fate  with  the  greatest  fortitude, 
the  executioner  using,  at  Chaerea’s  own  desire,  the 
sword  with  which  he  had  wounded  Caligula.  A 
few  days  afterwards,  many  of  the  people  made  of¬ 
ferings  to  his  manes.  (Josephus,  A  nt.  Jud.  xix. 
1-4  ;  Sueton.  Calig.  56-5 8,  Claud.  11  ;  Dion  Cass, 
lix.  29  ;  Zonaras,  xi.  7 ;  Seneca,  de  Const.  1 8  ; 
Aurel.  Viet.  C'aes.  3.)  [P.  S.] 

CHAE'REAS  (Xaipeas).  1.  An  Athenian,  son 
of  Archestratus,  was  sent  by  the  people  of  Samos 
and  the  Athenian  armament  there  stationed  (who 
were  ignorant  of  the  overthrow  of  the  democracy  at 
Athens  by  the  Four  Hundred)  to  report  the  defeat 
of  a  late  attempt  at  an  oligarchical  revolution  in 
the  island,  b.  c.  411.  The  crew  of  the  ship  were 
arrested,  on  their  arrival  at  Athens,  by  the  new 
government ;  but  Chaereas  himself  escaping,  re¬ 
turned  to  Samos,  and,  by  his  exaggerated  accounts 
of  the  tyranny  of  the  oligarchs,  led  to  the  strong 
measures  which  ensued  in  favour  of  democracy 
under  Thrasybulus  and  Thrasyllus.  (Thuc.  viii. 
74,  86.) 

2.  A  historian,  so  miscalled,  of  whom  Polybius, 
speaking  of  his  account  of  the  proceedings  at  Rome 
when  the  news  arrived  of  the  capture  of  Saguntum 
in  b.  c.  219,  says  that  his  writings  contained,  not 
history,  but  gossip  fit  for  barbers’  shops,  KOvpeaKrjs 
Kal  iravS'/ip.ov  \a\ids.  (Polyb.  iii.  20.)  We  find 
no  record  either  of  the  place  of  his  birth  or  of  the 
exact  period  at  which  he  flourished.  A  writer  of 
this  name  is  mentioned  by  Athenaeus  also  (i.  p. 
32,  d.),  but  whether  he  is  the  same  person  as  the 
preceding  cannot  be  determined.  [E.  E.] 
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CHAE'REAS,  artists.  1.  A  statuary  in 
bronze,  who  made  statues  of  Alexander  the  Great 
and  his  father  Philip.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiv.  8. 
s.  19.  §  14.) 

2.  A  goldsmith.  Xaipeas  6  xpvaoreKTwv  6  Kara, 
vdnov  tvoik'iKos.  ( Lucian,  Leociph.  xxxiv.  9.)  [L.  S.] 
CHAE'REAS,  C.  FA'NNIUS,  seems  from  his 
name  to  have  been  of  Greek  extraction,  and  was 
perhaps  a  freedman  of  some  C.  Fannius.  He  had 
a  slave  whom  he  entrusted  to  Roscius  the  actor  for 
instruction  in  his  art,  and  it  was  agreed  that  any 
profits  the  man  might  acquire  should  be  shared 
between  them.  The  slave  was  murdered  by  one 
Q.  Flavius,  against  whom  accordingly  an  action 
was  brought  by  Chaereas  and  Roscius  for  damages. 
Roscius  obtained  a  farm  for  himself  from  the  de¬ 
fendant  by  way  of  composition,  and  was  sued  by 
Chaereas,  who  insisted  that  he  had  received  it  for 
both  the  plaintiffs.  The  matter  was  at  first  referred 
to  arbitration,  but  further  disputes  arose,  and  the 
transaction  ultimately  gave  occasion  to  the  action 
of  Chaereas  against  Roscius,  in  which  the  latter 
was  defended  by  Cicero  in  a  speech  (pro  Q.Roscio) 
partially  extant.  We  must  form  but  a  low  opinion 
of  the  respectability  of  Chaereas  if  we  trust  the 
testimony  of  Cicero,  who  certainly  indulges  himself 
in  the  full  license  of  an  advocate,  and  spares  neither 
the  character  nor  the  personal  appearance  of  the 
plaintiff.  (See  especially  c.  7.)  [E.  E.] 

CHAERE'CRATES  ( Xaipacparris ),  a  disciple 
of  Socrates,  is  honourably  recorded  (Xen.  Mem.  i. 
2.  §  48)  as  one  of  those  who  attended  his  instruc¬ 
tions  with  the  sincere  desire  of  deriving  moral  ad¬ 
vantage  from  them,  and  who  did  not  disgrace  by 
their  practice  the  lessons  they  had  received.  An 
inveterate  quarrel  between  himself  and  his  elder 
brother  Chaerephon  serves  in  Xenophon  as  the  oc¬ 
casion  of  a  good  lecture  on  the  subject  of  brotherly 
love  from  Socrates,  who  appears  to  have  succeeded 
in  reconciling  them.  (Xen.  Mem.  ii.  3.)  [E.  E.] 

CHAERE'MON  (Xaiprfyur).  1.  An  Athenian 
tragic  poet  of  considerable  eminence.  We  have  no 
precise  information  about  the  time  at  which  he 
lived,  but  he  must  certainly  be  placed  later  than 
Aristophanes,  since,  though  his  style  was  remark¬ 
ably  calculated  to  expose  him  to  the  ridicule  of  a 
comoedian,  he  is  nowhere  mentioned  by  that  poet, 
not  even  in  the  Frogs.  On  the  other  hand,  he  was 
attacked  by  the  comic  poets,  Eubulus  (Athen.  ii. 
p.  43,  c.)  and  Ephippus,  of  whom  the  latter,  at 
least,  seems  to  speak  of  him  as  of  a  contemporary. 
(Athen.  xi.  p.  482,  b.)  Aristotle  frequently  men¬ 
tions  him  in  a  manner  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
some  critics,  implies  that  Chaeremon  was  alive. 
(Rhet.  ii.  23,  24,  iii.  12;  Problem,  iii.  16  ;  Poet.  i. 
9,  xxiv.  6.)  The  writers  also  who  call  him  a  comic 
poet  (see  below)  assign  him  to  the  middle  comedy 
For  these  and  other  reasons,  the  time  when  Chae¬ 
remon  flourished  may  be  fixed  about  B.  c.  380. 
Nothing  is  known  of  his  life.  It  may  be  assumed 
that  he  lived  at  Athens,  and  the  fragments  of  his 
poetry  which  remain  afford  abundant  proofs,  that 
he  was  trained  in  the  loose  morality  which  marked 
Athenian  society  at  that  period,  and  that  his  taste 
was  formed  after  the  model  of  that  debased  and 
florid  poetry  which  Euripides  first  introduced  by 
his  innovations  on  the  drama  of  Aeschylus  and 
Sophocles,  and  which  was  carried  to  its  height  by 
the  dithyrambic  poets  of  the  age.  Accordingly, 
the  fragments  and  even  some  of  the  titles  of  Chae- 
remon’s  plays  shew,  that  he  seldom  aimed  at  the 
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heroic  and  moral  grandeur  of  the  old  tragedy.  He 
excelled  in  description,  not  merely  of  objects  and 
scenes  properly  belonging  to  his  subject,  but  de¬ 
scription  introduced  solely  to  afford  pleasure,  and 
that  generally  of  a  sensual  kind.  He  especially 
luxuriates  in  the  description  of  flowers  and  of  fe¬ 
male  beauty.  His  descriptions  belong  to  the  class 
which  Aristotle  characterizes  as  apya  fic-pr]  and  as 
/U7JT6  pigre  diavogriKa.  The  approach  to 

comedy,  by  the  introduction  of  scenes  from  common 
life,  and  that  even  in  a  burlesque  manner,  of  which 
we  have  a  striking  example  in  the  Alcestis  of  Eu¬ 
ripides,  seems  to  have  been  carried  still  further  by 
Chaeremon ;  and  it  is  probably  for  this  reason  that 
he  is  mentioned  as  a  comic  poet  by  Suidas,  Eudocia,- 
and  the  Scholiast  on  Arist.  Rliet.  iii.  p.  69,  b.  (For 
a  further  discussion  of  this  point,  see  Meineke  and 
Bartsch,  as  quoted  below.)  The  question  has  been 
raised,  whether  Chaeremon’s  tragedies  were  in¬ 
tended  for  the  stage.  They  certainly  appear  to 
have  been  far  more  descriptive  and  lyric  than  dra¬ 
matic  ;  and  Aristotle  mentions  Chaeremon  among 
the  poets  whom  he  calls  dvayvwariKo'i.  ( Rliet .  iii. 
12.  §  2.)  But  there  appears  to  be  no  reason  for 
believing  that  at  this  period  dramas  were  written 
without  the  intention  of  bringing  them  on  the  stage, 
though  it  often  happened,  in  fact,  that  they  were 
not  represented ;  nor  does  the  passage  of  Aristotle 
refer  to  anything  more  than  the  comparative  fitness 
of  some  dramas  for  acting  and  of  others  for  reading. 
It  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  the  plays  of 
Chaeremon  were  never  actually  represented.  There 
is  no  mention  of  his  name  in  the  didacruaKiai.  The 
following  are  the  plays  of  Chaeremon  of  which 
fragments  are  preserved  :  ’AA <pe<ri§oia,  ’AxiAAeus 
QtpaLTOKTovos  or  ©epcrirris  (a  title  which  seems  to 
imply  a  satyric  drama,  if  not  one  approaching  still 
nearer  to  a  comedy),  A lovvcros,  ©uecrr  77s,  Tw, 
Mu/vai,  ’OSi xrcrevs  Tpavp-arias,  Olvevs,  and  KeV- 
ravpos.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  last  was 
a  tragedy  at  all,  and  indeed  what  sort  of  poem  it 
was.  Aristotle  (Poet.  i.  12,  or  9,  ed.  Ritter)  calls  it 
piKT-rju  paipcpdiau  e£  diravTWV  r wv  gerpeov  (comp, 
xxiv.  11,  orb),  and  Athenaeus  (xiii.  p.  608,  e)  says  of 
it  oirep  Spdfia  TroXvgeTpou  ecrn.  The  fragments  of 
Chaeremon  have  been  collected,  with  a  dissertation 
on  the  poet,  by  H.  Bartsch,  4to.  Mogunt.  1843. 

There  are  three  epigrams  ascribed  to  Chaeremon 
in  the  Greek  Anthology  (Brunck,  Anal.  ii.  55; 
Jacobs,  ii.  56),  two  of  which  refer  to  the  contest  of 
the  Spartans  and  Argives  for  Thyrea.  (Herod,  i. 
82.)  The  mention  of  Chaeremon  in  the  Corona 
of  Meleager  also  shews  that  he  was  an  ancient 
poet.  There  seems,  therefore,  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  he  was  the  same  as  the  tragic  poet.  The 
third  epigram  refers  to  an  unknown  orator  Eubulus, 
the  son  of  Athenagoras. 

(Welcker,  Die  Griech.  Trag.  &c.  iii.  pp.  1082 — 
1095  ;  Meineke,  Hist.  Crit.  Com.  Graec.  pp.  517 — 
521  ;  Ritter,  Annot.  in  Arist.  Poet.  p.  87 ;  Hee- 
ren,  De  Cliaeremone  Trag.  Vet.  Graec. ;  Jacobs, 
Additamenta  Animadv.  in  Atlien.  p.  325,  Ac. ; 
Bartsch,  De  Cliaeremone  Poeta  Tragico.) 

2.  Of  Alexandria,  a  Stoic  philosopher  and 
grammarian,  and  an  historical  writer,  was  the 
chief  librarian  of  the  Alexandrian  library,  or  at 
least  of  that  part  of  it  which  was  kept  in  the 
temple  of  Serapis.  He  is  called  tepoypa/j./j.aTevs, 
that  is,  keeper  and  expounder  of  the  sacred  books. 
(Tzetz.  in  Horn.  II.  p.  123.  11,  28,  p.  146.  16; 
Euseb.  Praep.  Evang.  v.  10.)  He  was  the  teacher 
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of  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  who  succeeded  him, 
and  who  flourished  from  the  time  of  Nero  to  that 
of  Trajan.  (Suid.  s.  v.  Aiouvoios  'AXe^avdpevs.) 
This  fixes  his  date  to  the  first  half  of  the  first  cen¬ 
tury  after  Christ ;  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the 
mention  of  him  in  connexion  with  Cornutus. 
(Suid.  s.  v.  'Apiyevgs  ;  Euseb.  Hist.  Ecc.  vi.  19.) 
He  accompanied  Aelius  Gallus  in  his  expedition 
up  Egypt  [Gallus],  and  made  great  professions 
of  his  astronomical  knowledge,  but  incurred  much 
ridicule  on  account  of  his  ignorance  (Strab.  xvii. 
p.  806)  :  but  the  suspicion  of  Fabricius,  that  this 
account  refers  to  a  different  person,  is  perhaps  not 
altogether  groundless.  (Bibl.  Graec.  iii.  p.  546.) 
He  was  afterwards  called  to  Rome,  and  became 
the  preceptor  of  Nero,  in  conjunction  with  Alex¬ 
ander  of  Aegae.  (Suid.  s.  v.  'AXe^ardpos  Alydios.) 

1.  His  chief  work  was  a  history  of  Egypt, 
which  embraced  both  its  sacred  and  profane  his¬ 
tory.  An  interesting  fragment  respecting  the 
Egyptian  priests  is  preserved  by  Porphyry  (de 
Abstinent,  iv.  6)  and  Jerome  (c.  Jovinianum ,  ii.). 
He  also  wrote,  2.  On  Hieroglyphics  (lepoyAwpiKa, 
Suid.  s.  v.  ’lepoyKvcpiKa  and  Xaipr/p.coi').  3.  On 
Comets  (7 repl  Kopgrcov,  Origen.  c.  Cels.  i.  59  :  per¬ 
haps  in  Seneca,  Quaest.  Nat.  vii.  5,  we  should 
read  Chaeremon  for  Charimander  ;  but  this  is  not 
certain,  for  Charimander  is  mentioned  by  Pappus, 
lib.  vii.  p.  247).  4.  A  grammatical  work,  ir epl 

crurSeap-uv,  which  is  quoted  by  Apollonius.  (Bek- 
ker,  Anecdot.  Graec.  ii.  28,  p.  515.  15.) 

As  an  historian,  Chaeremon  is  charged  by  Jo¬ 
sephus  with  wilful  falsehood  (c.  Apion.  cc.32,  33). 
This  charge  seems  to  be  not  unfounded,  for,  be¬ 
sides  the  proofs  of  it  alleged  by  Josephus,  we  are 
informed  by  Tzetzes  (Chil.  v.  6),  that  Chaeremon 
stated  that  the  phoenix  lived  7000  years  ! 

Of  his  philosophical  views  we  only  know  that 
he  was  a  Stoic,  and  that  he  was  the  leader  of  that 
party  which  explained  the  Egyptian  religious  sys¬ 
tem  as  a  mere  allegory  of  the  worship  of  nature, 
as  displayed  in  the  visible  world  (opdgevoi  noapoi) 
in  opposition  to  the  views  of  Iamblichus.  His 
works  were  studied  by  Origen.  (Suid.  s.  v.  ’fipi- 
yevgs  ;  Euseb.  Hist.  Ecc.  vi.  19.)  Martial  (xi. 
56)  wrote  an  epigram  upon  him.  (Ionsius,  de 
Script.  Hist.  Philos,  p.  208  ;  Brucker,  Hist.  Ciit. 
Phil.  ii.  p.  543,  &c. ;  Kruger,  Hist.  Philos.  Ant. 
p.  407  ;  Vossius,  de  Hist.  Grace,  pp.  209,  210, 
ed.  Westermann.)  [P.  S.] 

CHA'RMADAS,  the  philosopher.  [Charmides, 
No.  2.] 

CHAERE'PHANES,  artist.  [Nicophanes.] 

CHAE'REPHON  (Xaipecpow),  of  the  Athenian 
demus  of  Sphettus,  a  disciple  and  friend  of  Socrates, 
is  said  by  Xenophon  to  have  attended  his  instruc¬ 
tions  for  the  sake  of  the  moral  advantage  to  be  de¬ 
rived  from  them,  and  to  have  exemplified  in  his 
practice  his  master’s  precepts.  From  the  several 
notices  of  him  in  Xenophon  and  Plato,  he  appears 
to  have  been  a  man  of  very  warm  feelings,  pecu¬ 
liarly  suceptible  of  excitement,  with  a  spirit  of 
high  and  generous  emulation,  and  of  great  energy 
in  everything  that  he  undertook.  He  it  was  that 
inquired  of  the  Delphic  oracle  who  was  the  wisest 
of  men,  and  received  the  famous  answer  : 

H,o<pds  2o(po/cAflr  aoipcvrepos  S’  Evptiridrjs' 
avdpoov  de  ttuvtcov  ’SwKpdrgs  aocpc/jraros. 

The  frequent  notices  of  him  in  Aristophanes  shew 
that  he  was  highly  distinguished  in  the  school  of 
Socrates ;  while  from  the  nicknames,  such  as 
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vvKTepls  and  ttv^ivos,  by  which  he  was  known, 
and  the  Aristophanic  allusions  to  his  weakness  and 
his  sallow  complexion  (  Vesp.  1413,  y vvaitcl  ioiKas 
frcu pivr) ;  comp.  Nub.  496),  it  appears  that  he  in¬ 
jured  his  health  by  intense  application  to  study. 
He  attached  himself  to  the  popular  party  in  politics, 
was  driven  into  banishment  by  the  Thirty  tyrants, 
and  returned  to  Athens  on  the  restoration  of  demo¬ 
cracy  in  b.  c.  403.  (Plat.  Apol.  p.  21,  a.)  From 
the  passage  just  referred  to  it  appears,  that  he  was 
dead  when  the  trial  of  Socrates  took  place  in  b.  c. 
399.  (Xen.  Mem.  i.  2.  §  48,  ii.  3 ;  Plat.  Charm. 
p.  153,  Gorg.  pp.  447,  448  ;  Stallb.  ad  Plat.  Apol. 
p.  21,  a. ;  Athen.  v.  p.  218;  Aristoph.  Nub.  105, 
145,  157,  821,  1448,  Av.  1296,  1564;  Schol.  ad 
ll.  cc .)  [E.  E.] 

CHAERIPPUS,  a  Greek,  a  friend  of  Cicero 
and  his  brother  Quintus,  frequently  mentioned  in 
the  letters  of  the  former.  {Ad  Q.  Fr.  i.  1.  §  4, 
ad  Fam.  xii.  22,  30,  ad  Att.  iv.  7,  v.  4.) 

CHAERIS  (XaTpts ).  1.  A  flute-player  and  har¬ 
per  at  Athens,  who  seems  to  have  been  more  fond 
of  hearing  himself  play  than  other  people  were  of 
hearing  him.  He  is  ridiculed  by  Aristophanes. 
(Ach.  16,  831,  Pax,  916,  Av.  858.)  From  the 
Scholiast  on  the  two  passages  last  referred  to  we 
learn,  that  he  was  attacked  also  by  Pherecrates  in 
the>/A7pioi  (Plat.  Protag.  p.  327)  and, — for  there 
seems  no  reason  to  suppose  this  a  different  person, 
— by  Cratinus  in  the  N ipeens. 

2.  A  very  ancient  poet  of  Corcyra,  mentioned 
by  Demetrius  of  Phalerus  (ap.  Tzetz.  Prolegom.  ad 
Lycophr. ;  see  Fabric.  Bibl.  Graec.  vi.  p.  361.) 

3.  A  grammarian  (father  of  Apollonius,  No. 

1 0),  who  is  quoted  several  times  in  the  Scholia  on 
Homer,  Pindar,  and  Aristophanes.  He  was  pro¬ 
bably  contemporary  with  Diodorus  of  Tarsus. 
(Fabric.  Bibl.  Graec.  i.  p.  508,  ii.  pp.  84,  396,  iv. 
pp.  275,  380,  vi.  p.  361.)  [E.  E.J 

CHAERON  (Xcupa>p),  a  son  of  Apollo  and 
Thero,  the  daughter  of  Phydas,  is  the  mythical 
founder  of  Chaeroneia  in  Boeotia.  (Paus.  ix.  40. 
§  3  ;  Steph.  Byz.  s.  v.  Xaipdtveia  ;  Plut.  Sulla, 
17.)  ^  [L.  S.] 

CHAERON  (Xalpwr),  or,  according  to  another 
reading,  CHARON,  a  Lacedaemonian,  who  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  belonged  to  the  party  of  Nabis ;  for 
we  find  him  at  Rome  in  b.  c.  183  as  the  represen¬ 
tative  of  those  who  had  been  banished  or  con¬ 
demned  to  death  by  the  Achaeans  when  they  took 
Sparta  in  b.  c.  188,  and  restored  the  exiled 
enemies  of  the  tyrant.  On  this  occasion  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  Chaeron’s  mission  was  obtained.  (Polvb. 
xxiv.  4;  Liv.  xxxix.  48  ;  comp.  Plut.  Philop.  17.) 
He  was  again  one  of  the  ambassadors  sent  to 
Rome  in  B.  c.  181,  to  inform  the  senate  of  the 
recent  admission  of  Lacedaemon  for  the  second 
time  into  the  Achaean  league  and  of  the  terms  of 
the  union.  (See  p.  569,  a. ;  Polyb.  xxv.  2 ;  Liv.  xl. 
2,  20.)  Polybius  represents  him  as  a  clever  young 
man,  but  a  profligate  demagogue  ;  and  accordingly 
we  find  him  in  the  ensuing  year  wielding  a  sort 
of  brief  tyranny  at  Sparta,  squandering  the  public 
money,  and  dividing  lands,  unjustly  seized,  among 
the  lowest  of  the  people.  Apollonides  and  other 
commissioners  were  appointed  to  check  these  pro¬ 
ceedings  and  examine  the  public  accounts ;  but 
Chaeron  had  Apollonides  assassinated,  for  which 
he  was  brought  to  trial  by  the  Achaeans  and  cast 
into  prison.  (Polyb.  xxv.  8.)  [E.  E.] 

CHAERON  ( Xa'ipwu ),  a  man  of  Megalopolis, 
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who,  shortly  before  the  birth  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  b.  c.  356,  was  sent  by  Philip  to  consult  the 
Delphic  oracle  about  the  snake  which  he  had  seen 
with  Olympias  in  her  chamber.  (Plut.  Alex.  3.) 
It  was  perhaps  this  same  Chaeron  who,  in  the 
speech  {-jrepl  twu  irpbs  ’AAe£.  p.  214)  attributed  by 
some  to  Demosthenes,  is  mentioned  as  having  been 
made  tyrant  of  Pellene  by  Alexander  (comp.  Fa¬ 
bric.  Bibl.  Graec.  b.  ii.  ch.  26),  and  of  whom  we 
read  in  Athenaeus  (xi.  p.  509)  as  having  been  a 
pupil  both  of  Plato  and  Xenocrates.  He  is  said 
to  have  conducted  himself  very  tyranically  at  Pel¬ 
lene,  banishing  the  chief  men  of  the  state,  and 
giving  their  property  and  wives  to  their  slaves. 
Athenaeus,  in  a  cool  and  off-hand  way  of  his  own, 
speaks  of  his  cruelty  and  oppression  as  the  natural 
effect  of  Plato’s  principles  in  the  “Republic”  and 
the  “Laws.”  [E.  E.] 

CHA'LCIDEUS  (XaA/aSeus),  the  Spartan  com¬ 
mander,  with  whom,  in  the  spring  and  summer  of 
B.  c.  412,  the  year  after  the  defeat  at  Syracuse, 
Alcibiades  threw  the  Ionian  subject  allies  of  Athens 
into  revolt.  He  had  been  appointed  commander 
(evidently  not  high-admiral)  during  the  previous 
winter  in  the  place  of  Melanchridas,  the  high- 
admiral  on  occasion  of  the  ill  omen  of  an  earth¬ 
quake  ;  and  on  the  news  of  the  blockade  of  their 
ships  at  Peiraeeus,  the  Spartans,  but  for  the  per¬ 
suasions  of  Alcibiades,  would  have  kept  him  at 
home  altogether.  Crossing  the  Aegaean  with  only 
five  ships,  they  effected  the  revolt  first  of  Chios, 
Erythrae,  and  Clazomenae ;  then,  with  the  Chian 
fleet,  of  Teos;  and  finally,  of  Miletus,  upon  which 
ensued  the  first  treaty  with  Tissaphernes.  From 
this  time  Chalcideus  seems  to  have  remained  at 
Miletus,  watched  by  an  Athenian  force  at  Lade. 
Meanwhile,  the  Athenians  were  beginning  to  exert 
themselves  actively,  and  from  the  small  number  of 
Chalcideus’  ships,  they  were  able  to  confine  him  to 
Miletus,  and  cut  off  his  communication  with  the 
disaffected  towns ;  and  before  he  could  be  joined 
by  the  high-admiral  Astyochus  (who  was  engaged 
at  Chios  and  Lesbos  on  his  first  arrival  in  Ionia), 
Chalcideus  was  killed  in  a  skirmish  with  the  Athe¬ 
nian  troops  at  Lade  in  the  summer  of  the  same 
year  (412  b.  c.)  in  which  he  had  left  Greece. 
(Thuc.  viii.  6,  8,  1 1,  17,  24.)  [A.  II.  C.j 

CHALCFDIUS,  styled  in  MSS..  Vir  Claris- 
simus ,  a  designation  altogether  indefinite,  but  very 
frequently  applied  to  grammarians,  was  a  Platonic 
philosopher,  who  lived  probably  during  the  sixth 
century  of  the  Christian  aera,  although  many  place 
him  as  early  as  the  fourth.  He  wrote  an  “  In- 
terpretatio  Latina  partis  prioris  Timaei  Platonici,” 
to  which  is  appended  a  voluminous  and  learned 
commentary  inscribed  to  a  certain  Osius  or  Hosius, 
whom  Barth  and  others  have  asserted,  upon  no 
sure  grounds,  to  be  Osius  bishop  of  Cordova,  who 
took  a  prominent  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
great  council  of  Nicaea,  held  in  A.  d.  325.  The 
writer  of  these  annotations  refers  occasionally  with 
respect  to  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  and  speaks,  as 
a  believer  might,  of  the  star  which  heralded  the 
nativity  of  our  Lord,  but  expresses  himself 
throughout  with  so  much  ambiguity  or  so  much 
caution,  that  he  has  been  claimed  by  men  of  all 
creeds.  Some  have  not  scrupled  to  maintain,  that 
he  was  a  deacon  or  archdeacon  of  the  church  at 
Carthage ;  Fulgentius  Planciades  dedicates  his 
tracts  “  Allegoria  librorum  Virgilii”  and  “  De 
|  prisco  Sermone”  to  a  Chalcidius,  who  may  be  the 
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person  whom  we  are  now  discussing,  and  calls  him 
“  Levitarum  Sanctissimus but  in  reality  it  is 
impossible  to  discover  from  internal  evidence  whe¬ 
ther  the  author  of  the  translation  from  Plato  was 
Christian,  Jew,  or  Heathen,  or,  as  Mosheim  has 
very  plausibly  conjectured,  a  sort  of  nondescript 
combination  of  all  three.  He  certainly  gives  no 
hint  that  the  individual  to  whom  the  book  is  ad¬ 
dressed  was  a  dignified  ecclesiastic  or  even  a 
member  of  the  church.  This  translation  was  first 
printed  xmder  the  inspection  of  Augustinus  Jus- 
tinianus,  bishop  of  Nebio  in  Corsica,  by  Badius 
Ascensius,  Paris,  fol.  1520,  illustrated  by  numerous 
mathematical  diagrams  very  unskilfully  executed  ; 
a  second  edition,  containing  also  the  fragments  of 
Cicero’s  version  of  the  same  dialogue,  appeared  at 
Paris,  4to.  1563;  a  third  at  Leyden,  4to.  1617, 
with  the  notes  and  corrections  of  Jo.  Meursius  ; 
the  most  recent  and  best  is  that  of  J.  A.  Fabricius, 
Hamburg,  fol.  1718,  placed  at  the  end  of  the 
second  volume  of  the  works  of  Saint  Hippolytus. 
The  text  was  improved  by  the  collation  of  a 
Bodleian  MS.,  and  the  notes  of  Meursius  are  given 
entire.  (Cave,  Histor.  Liter.  Eccles.  Script,  vol.  i. 
p.  199,  ed.  Basil.  ;  Barthius,  Adv.  xxii.  16,  xlviii. 
8  ;  Funccius,  De  inerti  ac  decrepita  Linguae  Lm~ 
tinae  Senectute ,  c.  ix.  §  5  ;  Brucker,  Histor.  Crit. 
Philos,  vol.  iii.  p.  546,  iv.  p.  1322.)  [  W .  R.] 

CHALCIOECUS  (XaA klolkos),  “  the  goddess 
of  the  brazen  house,”  a  surname  of  Athena  at 
Sparta,  derived  from  the  brazen  temple  which  the 
goddess  had  in  that  city,  and  which  also  contained 
her  statue  in  brass.  This  temple,  which  continued 
to  exist  in  the  time  of  Pausanias,  was  believed  to 
have  been  commenced  by  Tyndareus,  but  was  not 
completed  till  many  years  later  by  the  Spartan 
artist  Gitiadas.  (Paus.  iii.  17.  §  3,  x.  5.  §  5  ;  C. 
Nep.  Paus.  5;  Polyb.  iv.  22.)  Respecting  the 
festival  of  the  Chalcioecia  celebrated  at  Sparta, 
see  Did.  of  Ant.  s.  v.  Xa\taoLKLa.  [L.  S.] 

CHALCI'OPE  ( XaXKLony ;).  1.  A  daughter  of 
Rhexenor,  or  according  to  others  of  Chalcodon, 
was  the  second  wife  of  Aegeus.  (Apollod.  iii.  15. 
§  6  ;  Athen.  xiii.  p.  556.) 

2.  A  daughter  of  king  Eurypylus  in  the  island 
of  Cos,  and  mother  of  Thessalus.  (Horn.  11.  ii. 
67 9  ;  Apollod.  ii.  7.  §  8.)  There  is  a  third  mythical 
personage  of  this  name.  (Apollod.  i.  9.  §  1.)  [L.  S.] 
CHALCIS  (XaA/cts),  one  of  the  daughters  of 
Asopus  and  Metope,  from  whom  the  town  of 
Chalcis  in  Euboea  was  said  to  have  derived  its 
name.  (Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  279.)  According  to 
others,  Chalcis  was  the  mother  of  the  Curetes  and 
Corybantes,  the  former  of  whom  were  among  the 
earliest  inhabitants  of  Chalcis.  (Schol.  Viet,  ad 
Horn.  II.  xiv.  291;  Strab.  x.  p.  447.)  [L.  S.] 

CHALCOCO'ND YLES,  or,  by  contraction, 
CHALCO'NDYLES,  LAO'NICUS  or  NICO¬ 
LA' US  (A aoviKos  or  NifcoAaos  Xo.\k.okovZv\t]s  or 
Xa\Kov5v\r]s),  a  Byzantine  historian  of  the  fif¬ 
teenth  century  of  the  Christian  aera,  of  whose  life 
little  is  known,  except  that  he  was  sent  by  the 
emperor  John  VII.  Palaeologus,  as  ambassador  to 
the  camp  of  Sultan  Murad  II.  during  the  siege  of 
Constantinople  in  a.  d.  1 446.  Hamberger  ( Gelehrte 
Nachrichten  von  beruhmten  Mannern ,  vol.  iv. 
p.  764)  shews,  that  he  was  still  living  in  1462, 
but  it  is  scarcely  credible  that  he  should  have  been 
alive  in  1490,  and  even  later,  as  Vossius  thinks 
{De  Historicis  Graecis,  ii.  30).  Chalcocondyles, 
who  was  a  native  of  Athens,  has  written  a  history 
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of  the  Turks  and  of  the  later  period  of  the  Byzan¬ 
tine  empire,  which  begins  with  the  year  1298, 
and  goes  down  to  the  conquest  of  Corinth  and  the 
invasion  of  the  Peloponnesus  by  the  Turks  in  1463, 
thus  including  the  capture  of  Constantinople  by 
the  Turks  in  1453.  Chalcocondyles,  a  statesman 
of  great  experience  and  of  extensive  learning,  is  a 
trustworthy  historian,  whose  st}de  is  interesting 
and  attractive,  and  whose  work  is  one  of  the  most 
important  sources  for  the  history  of  the  decline  and 
fall  of  the  Greek  empire.  His  work,  however, 
which  is  divided  into  ten  books,  is  not  very 
well  arranged,  presenting  in  several  instances  the 
aspect  of  a  book  composed  of  different  essays, 
notes,  and  other  materials,  written  occasionally, 
and  afterwards  put  together  with  too  little  care  for 
their  logical  and  chronological  order.  Another 
defect  of  the  author  is  his  display  of  matters  which 
very  often  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  chief  sub¬ 
ject,  and  which  he  apparently  inserted  in  order  to 
shew  the  variety  of  his  knowledge.  But  if  they 
are  extraneous  to  his  historical  object,  they  are 
valuable  to  us,  as  they  give  us  an  idea  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  Greeks  of  his  time,  espe¬ 
cially  with  regard  to  history,  geography,  and 
ethnography.  Among  these  episodes  there  is  a 
most  interesting  description  of  the  greater  part  of 
Europe,  which  had  been  disclosed  to  the  eyes  of 
the  Greeks  by  the  political  travels  of  several  of 
their  emperors  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  cen¬ 
turies.  (ii.  pp.  36 — 50,  ed.  Paris.)  He  says  that 
Germany  stretches  from  Vienna  to  the  ocean,  and 
from  Prague  to  the  river  Tartessus  (!)  in  the  Py¬ 
renees  (!!);  but  he  observes  with  great  justness, 
that  if  the  Germans  were  united  under  one  head, 
they  would  be  the  most  powerful  nation  ;  that 
there  are  more  than  two  hundred  free  towns 
flourishing  by  trade  and  industry ;  that  the 
mechanical  arts  are  cultivated  by  them  with  great 
success ;  that  they  have  invented  gun-powder,  and 
that  they  are  fond  of  duelling.  The  passage  treat¬ 
ing  of  Germany  is  given  with  a  Latin  translation 
and  notes  in  Freherus  “Corpus  Script.  Rer.  Germ.” 
As  to  England,  he  says  that  it  lies  opposite  to 
Flanders — a  country  but  too  well  known  to  the 
Greeks — and  is  composed  of  three  islands  united 
under  one  government ;  he  mentions  the  fertility 
of  the  soil,  the  mildness  of  the  climate,  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  woollen  cloth,  and  the  flourishing  trade 
of  the  great  metropolis,  London  (A ovZvvt]).  His 
description  of  her  bold  and  active  inhabitants  is 
correct,  and  he  was  informed  of  their  being  the 
first  bowmen  in  the  world  ;  but  when  he  says 
that  their  language  has  no  affinity  with  that  of  any 
other  nation,  he  perhaps  confounded  the  English 
language  with  the  Irish.  He  states  that  their 
manners  and  habits  were  exactly  like  those  of  the 
French,  which  was  an  error  as  to  the  nation  at 
large,  but  tolerably  correct  if  applied  to  the  nobles  ; 
the  great  power  and  turbulence  of  the  aristocracy 
were  well  known  to  him.  At  that  time  strangers 
and  visitors  were  welcomed  by  the  ladies  in  England 
with  a  kiss,  a  custom  which  one  hundred  years  later 
moved  the  sympathizing  heart  of  the  learned  Eras¬ 
mus  Roterodamus,  and  caused  him  to  express  his 
delight  in  his  charming  epistle  to  Faustus  An- 
drelinus  :  the  Greek,  brought  up  among  depraved 
men,  and  accustomed  to  witness  but  probably  to 
abhor  disgraceful  usages,  draws  scandalous  and 
revolting  conclusions  from  that  token  of  kindness. 

The  principal  MSS.  of  Chalcocondyles  are  those 
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in  the  Bodleian,  in  the  libraries  of  the  Escurial, 
and  of  Naples,  in  the  Bibl.  Laurentiana  at  Flo¬ 
rence,  several  in  the  royal  library  at  Munich  and 
in  the  royal  library  at  Paris,  and  that  of  the  for¬ 
mer  Coislin  library  now  united  with  the  royal 
library  at  Paris.  The  history  of  Chalcocondyles  was 
first  published  in  Latin  translations,  the  first  of 
which  is  that  of  Conradus  Clauserus  of  Zurich, 
Basel,  1556,  fob;  the  same  corrected  and  compared 
with  an  unedited  translation  of  Philippus  Gunde- 
lius  appended  to  the  edition  of  Nicephoros  Grego- 
ras,  ibid.  1562,  fob;  the  same  together  with  Latin 
translations  of  Zonaras,  Nicetas,  and  Nicephorus 
Gregoras,  Frankfort  on-the-Main,  1568,  fob  The 
Greek  text  was  first  published,  with  the  transla¬ 
tion  and  notes  of  Clauserus,  and  the  works  of 
Nicephorus  Gregoras  and  Georgius  Acropolita,  at 
Geneva,  1615,  fob  Fabrot  perused  this  edition 
for  his  own,  which  belongs  to  the  Paris  collection 
of  the  Byzantine  historians  (1650,  fol);  he  collated 
two  MSS.  of  the  royal  library  at  Paris,  and  cor¬ 
rected  both  the  text  and  the  translation  of  the 
Geneva  edition ;  he  added  the  history  of  Ducas,  a 
glossary,  and  a  Latin  translation  of  the  German 
version,  by  John  Gaudier,  called  Spiegel,  of  a 
Turkish  MS.  work  on  the  earlier  Turkish  history. 
The  French  translation  of  Chalcocondyles  by  Blaise 
de  Vigenere,  was  edited  and  continued  at  first  by 
Artus  Thomas,  a  dull  writer  and  an  equivocal 
scholar,  and  after  him  by  Mezerai,  who  continued 
the  work  down  to  the  year  1661.  This  latter 
edition,  which  is  in  the  library  of  the  British  Mu¬ 
seum,  is  a  useful  book.  None  of  these  editions  is 
satisfactory  :  the  text  is  still  susceptible  of  correc¬ 
tions,  and  there  is  a  chance  of  getting  important 
additions,  as  the  different  MSS.  have  not  all  been 
collated.  Besides,  we  want  a  good  commentary, 
which  will  present  the  less  difficulties,  as  the  ma¬ 
terials  of  it  are  already  given  in  the  excellent  notes 
of  Baron  von  Hammer-Purgstall  to  the  first  and 
second  volumes  of  his  work  cited  below.  From 
these  notes  and  other  remarks  of  the  learned 
Baron  we  learn,  that  he  considers  Chalcocondyles 
as  a  trustworthy  historian,  and  that  the  reproach 
of  credulity  with  which  he  has  been  charged 
should  be  confined  to  his  geographical  and  histo¬ 
rical  knowledge  of  Western  Europe.  We  venture 
to  hope  that  the  editors  of  the  Bonn  collection  of 
the  Byzantines  will  furnish  us  with  such  a  com¬ 
mentary.  (Fabric.  Bibl.  Graec.  vii.  pp.  793 — 795; 
Hammer-Purgstall,  Geschichte  des  Osmanischen 
Reiches ,  vol.  i.  p.  469,  ii.  p.  83.)  [W.  P.] 

CHALCO'DON  (XclAkcZSuv).  1.  A  son  of 
Abas,  king  of  the  Chalcidians  in  Euboea.  He  was 
slain  by  Amphitryon  in  a  battle  against  the  Thebans, 
and  his  tomb  was  seen  as  late  as  the  time  of  Pau- 
sanias.  (viii.  15.  §  3;  Eustath.  ad,  Horn.  p.  281.) 

2.  A  Coan  who  wounded  Heracles  in  a  fight  at 
night.  (Apollod.  ii.  7.  §  1.)  Theocritus  (vii.  6) 
calls  him  Chalcon.  There  are  four  other  mythical 
personages  of  this  name.  (Apollod.  ii.  1.  §  5,  iii. 
5.  §  15  ;  Paus.  vi.  21.  §  7,  viii.  15.  §  3;  Horn. 
II  ii.  741,  iv.  463.)  [L.  S.] 

CHALCON  (XaAKw).  1.  [Chalcoi)on,No.2.] 

2.  A  wealthy  Myrmidon,  and  father  of  Ba- 
thycles.  (Horn.  II.  xvi.  594,  &c .)' 

3.  Of  Cyparissus,  the  shield-bearer  of  Antilo- 
chus.  Fie  was  in  love  with  the  Amazon  Penthe- 
sileia,  but  on  hastening  to  her  assistance  he  was 
killed  by  Achilles,  and  the  Greeks  nailed  his  body 
to  a  cross.  (Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  1697.)  [L.  S.]  | 
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CHALCO'STHENES.  1.  A  statuary  in  bronze, 
who  made  statues  of  comoedians  and  athletes. 
(Plin.  II.  N.  xxxiv.  8.  s.  19.  §  27.) 

2.  A  statuary  at  Athens,  who  made  statues  in 
unburnt  clay  ( cruda  opera ,  Plin.  II.  N.  xxxv.  12. 
s.  45).  The  statement  of  Pliny,  that  the  Cera- 
meicus  was  so  called  from  his  place  of  work  having 
been  in  it,  though  incorrect,  seems  however  to  point 
out  the  great  antiquity  of  the  artist.  It  is  possi¬ 
ble,  but  not  very  probable,  that  the  two  passages 
of  Pliny  refer  to  the  same  person.  [P.  S.] 

CHALINI'TIS  (XctAudris),  the  tamer  of 
horses  by  means  of  the  bridle  (xaAu'ds),  a  sur¬ 
name  of  Athena,  under  which  she  had  a  temple  at 
Corinth.  In  order  to  account  for  the  name,  it  is 
related,  that  she  tamed  Pegasus  and  gave  him  to 
Bellerophontes,  although  the  general  character  of 
the  goddess  is  sufficient  to  explain  the  surname. 
(Paus.  ii.  4.  §  1  ;  comp.  Athena.)  [L.  S.] 
CHAMAE'LEON  ( Xa/xcu  Aeow),  a  Peripatetic 
philosopher  of  Heracleia  on  the  Pontus,  was  one  of 
the  immediate  disciples  of  Aristotle.  He  wrote 
works  on  several  of  the  ancient  Greek  poets, 
namely,  tv epl  ’A vaKpeovros,  Tvepl  ^aivcpovs,  ivepl 
Slpcovifiov,  TV  epl  0€(TTTlSoS,  7 Vepl  AiVxoAoU,  7T6  pi 
A  acrou,  tv  epl  Thr^dpov,  tv  epl  '2,T7](nx6pov.  He  also 
wrote  on  the  Iliad,  and  on  Comedy  (7rept  Kupcodias). 
In  this  last  work  he  treated,  among  other  subjects, 
of  the  dances  of  comedy.  (Athen.  xiv.  p.  628,  e.) 
This  work  is  quoted  by  Athenaeus  (ix.  p.  374,  a.) 
by  the  title  t vept  rijs  dpxa.ias  KoogctiSias,  which  is 
also  the  title  of  a  work  by  the  Peripatetic  philoso¬ 
pher  Eumelus.  (Meineke,  as  quoted  below.)  It 
would  seem  also  that  he  wrote  on  Hesiod,  for 
Diogenes  says,  that  Chamaeleon  accused  Heracleides 
Ponticus  of  having  stolen  from  him  his  work  con¬ 
cerning  Homer  and  Hesiod,  (v.  6.  §  92.)  The 
above  works  were  probably  both  biographical  and 
critical.  He  also  wrote  works  entitled  Tvepl  Seur, 
and  wepl  aarvpwv,  and  some  moral  treatises,  tv  epl 
rjSovrjs  (which  was  also  ascribed  to  Theophrastus), 
TvporpeiviKor ,  and  Tvepl  pedgs.  Of  all  his  works 
only  a  few  fragments  are  preserved  by  Athenaeus 
and  other  ancient  writers.  (Ionsius,  Script.  Hist. 
Philos,  i.  17;  Voss,  de  Hist.  Graec.  p.  413,  ed. 
W estermann ;  Bockh,  Praef.  ad  Find.  Schol.  p.  ix. ; 
Meineke,  Hist.  Crit.  Com.  Graec.  p.  8.)  [P.  S.] 

CHAMYNE  (Xapvvr]),  a  surname  of  Demeter 
in  Elis,  which  was  derived  either  from  the  earth 
having  opened  (xaiveiv)  at  that  place  to  receive 
Pluto,  or  from  one  Chamynus,  to  whom  the  build¬ 
ing  of  a  temple  of  Demeter  at  Elis  was  ascribed. 
(Paus.  vi.  21.  §  1.)  [L.  S.] 

CHAOS  (Xaos),  the  vacant  and  infinite  space 
which  existed  according  to  the  ancient  cosmogonies 
previous  to  the  creation  of  the  world  (Hes.  Theog. 

1 1 6),  and  out  of  which  the  gods,  men,  and  all 
things  arose.  A  different  definition  of  Chaos  is 
given  by  Ovid  (Met.  i.  1,  &c.),  who  describes  it  as 
the  confused  mass  containing  the  elements  of  all 
things  that  were  formed  out  of  it.  According  to 
Hesiod,  Chaos  was  the  mother  of  Erebos  and 
Nyx.  Some  of  the  later  poets  use  the  word  Chaos 
in  the  general  sense  of  the  airy  realms,  of  darkness, 
or  the  lower  world.  [L.  S.J 

CHARAX  (Xapa£),  of  Pergamus,  an  historian 
and  priest,  who  wrote  two  large  works,  the  one,  in 
forty  books,  called  'EAA 7]vlk<x,  the  other  named 
XpoviKa ,  of  which  the  sixteenth  book  is  quoted 
by  Stephanus  Byzantinus  (s.  v.  ’ npeos ).  In  the 
former  he  mentions  Augustus  Caesar  and  Nero, 
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which  is  our  only  authority  for  his  date.  Suidas 
quotes  an  epigram,  beginning 
Efyid  Xapa|  iepeus  yepaprjs  airo  Tlepya.fj.ou  aKpfjs , 
which  gives  his  country  and  profession.  He  is 
frequently  referred  to  by  Stephanus  Byzantinus. 
He  is  mentioned  by  Euagrius  (Hist.  Eccl.  v.  extr.) 
among  those  historians  who  mixed  fable  with  his¬ 
tory,  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  anonymous 
writer  of  the  “  De  Rebus  Incredibilibus”  (cc.  15, 
16).  (Comp.  Vossius,  de  Hist.  Graec.  p.  414,  ed. 
’  Westermann.)  [G.  E.  L.  C.] 

CHAR  AX  US  (Xapa^os)  of  Mytilene,  son  of 
Scamandronymus  and  brother  of  the  famous  Sap¬ 
pho,  fell  desperately  in  love  with  Rhodopis  the 
hetaera  at  Naucratis  in  Egypt,  ransomed  her  from 
slavery  for  a  large  sum  of  money,  and,  according  to 
Suidas  (s.v.  Tafyuop),  married  her.  For  this,  He¬ 
rodotus  tells  us,  he  was  vehemently  satirized  by 
his  sister  on  his  return  to  Mytilene,  though  indeed 
the  passage  is  capable  of  another  interpretation, 
and  may  mean,  that  the  woman  who  had  infatuated 
him  was  the  object  of  Sappho’s  attack.  Athenaeus, 
contradicting  Herodotus,  calls  the  hetaera  in  ques¬ 
tion  Dorica ;  and  Suidas  tells  us  (s.  v.  'PoSurmdos 
avad-ppa),  that  Doricha  was  the  name  which  Sappho 
called  her  in  her  poem.  (Herod,  ii.  135;  Suid.  s.v. 
Scwnjw  ;  Athen.  xiii.  p.  596,  b. ;  Strab.  xvii.  p.  808; 
Miiller,  Lit.  of  Greece,  ch.  xiii.  §  6 ;  Ov.  Her.  xv. 
117.)  [E.  E.) 

CHARES  (Xaprjs),  an  Athenian  general,  who 
for  a  long  series  of  years  contrived  by  profuse  cor¬ 
ruption  to  maintain  his  influence  with  the  people, 
in  spite  of  his  very  disreputable  character.  We 
first  hear  of  him  in  B.  c.  367,  as  being  sent  to  the 
aid  of  the  Phliasians,  who  were  hard  pressed  by 
the  Arcadians  and  Argives,  assisted  by  the  Theban 
commander  at  Sicyon.  His  operations  were  suc¬ 
cessful  in  relieving  them,  and  it  was  in  this  cam¬ 
paign  under  him  that  Aeschines,  the  orator,  first 
distinguished  himself.  (Xen.  Hell.  vii.  2.  §§  18-23  ; 
Diod.  xv.  75  ;  Aesch.  de  Fals.  Leg.  p.  50.)  From 
this  scene  of  action  he  was  recalled  to  take  the 
command  against  Oropus  [Callistratus,  No.  3]; 
and  the  recovery  of  their  harbour  by  the  Sicyonians 
from  the  Spartan  garrison,  immediately  on  his  de¬ 
parture,  shews  how  important  his  presence  had 
been  for  the  support  of  the  Lacedaemonian  cause 
in  the  north  of  the  Peloponnesus.  (Xen.  Hell.  vii. 
4.  §  1,  comp.  vii.  3.  §  2.)  [Eufhron,  Pasimelus.] 
In  361  he  was  appointed  to  succeed  Leosthenes, 
after  the  defeat  of  the  latter  by  Alexander  of  Phe- 
rae  [p.  125,  a.],  and,  sailing  to  Corcyra,  he  gave 
his  aid,  strange  to  say,  to  an  oligarchical  conspiracy 
there,  whereby  the  democracy  was  overthrown 
with  much  bloodshed, — a  step  by  which  he  of 
course  excited  a  hostile  disposition  towards  Athens 
on  the  part  of  the  ejected,  while  he  failed  at  the 
same  time  to  conciliate  the  oligarchs.  (Diod.  xv. 
95.)  The  necessary  consequence  was  the  loss  of 
the  island  to  the  Athenians  when  the  Social  war 
broke  out.  In  358  Chares  was  sent  to  Thrace  as 
general  with  full  power,  and  obliged  Charidemus 
to  ratify  the  treaty  which  he  had  made  with  Athe- 
nodorus.  [Charidemus.]  In  the  ensuing  year 
he  was  appointed  to  the  conduct  of  the  Social  war, 
in  the  second  campaign  of  which,  after  the  death 
of  Chabrias,  Iphicrates  and  Timotheus  were  joined 
with  him  in  the  command,  b.  c.  356.  According 
to  Diodorus,  his  colleagues  having  refused,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  a  storm,  to  risk  an  engagement  for 
which  he  was  eager,  he  accused  them  to  the  peo- 
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pie,  and  they  were  recalled  and  subsequently 
brought  to  trial.  As  C.  Nepos  tells  it.  Chares  ac¬ 
tually  attacked  the  enemy  in  spite  of  the  weather, 
was  worsted,  and,  in  order  to  screen  himself, 
charged  his  colleagues  with  not  supporting  him. 
In  the  prosecution  he  was  aided  by  Aristophon, 
the  Azenian.  (Diod.  xvi.  7,  21  ;  Nep.  Tim.  3; 
Arist.  Rhet.  ii.  23.  §  7,  iii.  10.  §  7  ;  Isocr.  irepl 
’A vti8.  §  137;  Deinarch.  c.  Polycl.  §  17.)  Being 
now  left  in  the  sole  command,  and  being  in  want 
of  money,  which  he  was  afraid  to  apply  for  from 
home,  he  relieved  his  immediate  necessities  by 
entering,  compelled  perhaps  by  his  mercenaries, 
into  the  service  of  Artabazus,  the  revolted  satrap 
of  Western  Asia.  The  Athenians  at  first  approved 
of  this  proceeding,  but  afterwards  ordered  him  to 
drop  his  connexion  with  Artabazus  on  the  com¬ 
plaint  of  Artaxerxes  III.  (Ochus);  and  it  is  pro¬ 
bable  that  the  threat  of  the  latter  to  support  the 
confederates  against  Athens  hastened  at  least  the 
termination  of  the  war,  in  accordance  with  the 
wishes  of  Eubulus  and  Isocrates,  and  in  opposition 
to  those  of  Chares  and  his  party.  (Diod.  xvi.  22 ; 
Dem.  Philipp,  i.  p.  46  ;  Isoc.  de  Pac. ;  Arist.  Rhet. 
iii.  1 7.  §  10.)  In  b.  c.  353  Chares  was  sent  against 
Sestus,  which,  as  well  as  Cardia,  seems  to  have  re¬ 
fused  submission  notwithstanding  the  cession  of  the 
Chersonesus  to  Athens  in  357.  [Cersobleptes.] 
He  took  the  town,  massacred  the  men,  and  sold 
the  women  and  children  for  slaves.  (Diod.  xvi. 
34.)  In  the  Olynthian  war,  b.  c.  349,  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  general  of  the  mercenaries  sent  from  Athens 
to  the  aid  of  Olynthus ;  but  he  seems  to  have  ef¬ 
fected  little  or  nothing.  The  command  was  then 
entrusted  to  Charidemus,  who  in  the  ensuing  year, 
348,  was  again  superseded  by  Chares.  In  this 
campaign  he  gained  some  slight  success  on  one 
occasion  over  Philip’s  mercenaries,  and  celebrated 
it  by  a  feast  given  to  the  Athenians  with  a  portion 
of  the  money  which  had  been  sacrilegiously  taken 
from  Delphi,  and  some  of  which  had  found  its  way 
into  his  hands.  (Diod.  xvi.  52 — 55  ;  Philochor. 
ap.  Dionys.  p.  735  ;  Theopomp.  and  Heracleid.  ap. 
Athen.  xii.  p.  532.)  On  his  eudvvr)  he  was 'im¬ 
peached  by  Cephisodotus,  who  complained,  that 
“  he  was  endeavouring  to  give  his  account  after 
having  got  the  people  tight  by  the  throat”  (Arist. 
Rhet.  iii.  10.  §  7),  an  allusion  perhaps  merely  to 
the  great  embarrassment  of  Athens  at  the  time. 
(See  a  very  unsatisfactory  explanation  in  Mitford, 
ch.  39,  sec.  2.)  In  b.  c.  346  we  find  him  com¬ 
manding  again  in  Thrace ;  and,  when  Philip  was 
preparing  to  march  against  Cersobleptes,  complaints 
arrived  at  Athens  from  the  Chersonesus  that  Chares 
had  withdrawn  from  his  station,  and  was  nowhere 
to  be  found  ;  and  the  people  were  obliged  to  send 
a  squadron  in  quest  of  him  with  the  extraordinary 
message,  that  “  the  Athenians  were  surprised  that, 
while  Philip  was  marching  against  the  Chersonese, 
they  did  not  know  where  their  general  and  their 
forces  were.”  That  he  had  been  engaged  in  some 
private  expedition  of  plunder  is  probable  enough. 
In  the  same  year,  and  before  the  departure  of  the 
second  embassy  from  Athens  to  Macedonia  on  the 
subject  of  the  peace,  a  despatch  arrived  from  Chares 
stating  the  hopeless  condition  of  the  affairs  of  Cer¬ 
sobleptes.  (Dem.  dcFals.  Leg.  pp.  390,  391,  447; 
Aesch.  de  Fals.  Leg.  pp.  29,  37,  40.)  After  this 
we  lose  sight  of  Chares  for  several  years,  during 
which  he  probably  resided  at  Sigeum,  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Theopompus  (ap.  Athen.  xii.  p.  532), 
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was  with  him  a  favourite  residence,  as  supplying 
more  opportunity  for  the  indulgence  of  his  profli¬ 
gate  propensities  than  he  could  find  at  Athens. 
But  in  a  speech  of  Demosthenes  delivered  in  B.  c. 
341  ( de  Ckers.  p.  97)  he  is  spoken  of  as  possessing 
much  influence  at  that  time  in  the  Athenian  coun¬ 
cils  ;  and  we  may  consider  him  therefore  to  have 
been  one  of  those  who  authorized  and  defended 
the  proceedings  of  Diopeithes  against  Philip  in 
Thrace.  In  b.  c.  340  he  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  force  which  was  sent  to  aid  By¬ 
zantium  against  Philip ;  but  his  character  excited 
the  suspicions  of  the  Byzantians,  and  they  refused 
to  receive  him.  Against  the  enemy  he  effected 
nothing :  his  only  exploits  were  against  the  allies 
of  Athens,  and  these  he  plundered  unscrupulously. 
He  was  accordingly  superseded  by  Phocion,  whose 
success  was  brilliant.  (Diod.  xvi.  74,  &c.;  Phil. 
Ep.  ad  Ath.  ap.  Don.  p.  163  ;  Plut.  Phoe.  14.) 
In  338  he  was  sent  to  the  aid  of  Amphissa  against 
Philip,  who  defeated  him  together  with  the  The¬ 
ban  general,  Proxenus.  Of  this  defeat,  which  is 
mentioned  by  Aeschines,  Demosthenes  in  his  reply 
says  nothing,  but  speaks  of  two  battles  in  which 
the  Athenians  were  victorious.  (Polyaen.  iv.  2 ; 
Aesch.  c.  Ctes.  p.  74;  Dem.  de  Cor.  p.  300  ;  see 
Mitford,  ch.  42,  sec.  4 ;  Clinton,  Fast.  ii.  pp.  293, 
294.)  In  the  same  year  Chares  was  one  of  the 
commanders  of  the  Athenian  forces  at  the  battle  of 
Chaeroneia,  for  the  disastrous  result  of  which  he 
escaped  censure,  or  at  least  prosecution,  though 
Lysicles,  one  of  his  colleagues,  was  tried  and  con¬ 
demned  to  death.  (Diod.  xvi.  85,  88;  Wess.  ad 
loc .)  He  is  mentioned  by  Arrian  among  the  Athe¬ 
nian  orators  and  generals  whom  Alexander  required 
to  be  surrendered  to  him  in  B.  c.  335,  though  he 
was  afterwards  prevailed  on  by  Demades  not  to 
press  the  demand  against  any  but  Charidemus. 
Plutarch,  however,  omits  the  name  of  Chares  in 
the  list  which  he  gives  us.  (Arr.  Anab.  i.  10  ; 
Plut.  Dem.  23.)  When  Alexander  invaded  Asia 
in  b.  c.  334,  Chares  was  living  at  Sigeum,  and  he 
is  mentioned  again  by  Arrian  ( Anab .  i.  12)  as  one 
of  those  who  came  to  meet  the  king  and  pay  their 
respects  to  him  on  his  way  to  Ilium.  Yet  we 
afterwards  find  him  commanding  for  Dareius  at 
Mytilene,  which  had  been  gained  in  b.  c.  333  by 
Pharnabazus  and  Autophradates,  but  which  Chares 
was  compelled  to  surrender  in  the  ensuing  year. 
(Arr.  Anab.  ii.  1,  iii.  2.)  From  this  period  we 
hear  no  more  of  him,  but  it  is  probable  that  he 
ended  his  days  at  Sigeum. 

As  a  general,  Chares  has  been  charged  with 
rashness,  especially  in  the  needless  exposure  of  his 
own  person  (Plut.  Pelop.  2)  ;  and  he  seems  indeed 
to  have  been  possessed  of  no  very  superior  talent, 
though  perhaps  he  was,  during  the  greater  portion  of 
his  career,  the  best  commander  that  Athens  was  able 
to  find.  In  politics  we  see  him  connected  through¬ 
out  with  Demosthenes  (see  Dem-  de  Fals.  Leg.  p. 
447),  —  a  striking  example  of  the  strange  associa¬ 
tions  which  political  interests  are  often  thought  to 
necessitate.  Morally  he  must  have  been  an  incu¬ 
bus  on  any  party  to  which  he  attached  himself, 
notwithstanding  the  apparent  assistance  he  might 
sometimes  render  it  through  the  orators  whom  he 
is  said  to  have  kept  constantly  in  pay.  His  pro¬ 
fligacy,  which  was  measureless,  he  unblushingly 
avowed  and  gloried  in,  openly  ridiculing,  —  what 
might  have  abashed  any  other  man,  —  the  austere 
virtue  of  Phocion.  His  bad  faith  passed  into  a 
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proverb  ;  and  his  rapacity  was  extraordinary,  even 
amidst  the  miserable  system  then  prevailing,  when 
the  citizens  of  Athens  would  neither  fight  their 
own  battles  nor  pay  the  men  who  fought  them, 
and  her  commanders  had  to  support  their  merce¬ 
naries  as  best  they  could.  In  fact,  his  character 
presents  no  one  single  point  on  which  the  mind  can 
rest  with  pleasure.  He  lived,  as  we  know,  during 
the  period  of  his  country’s  decline,  and  may  serve, 
indeed,  as  a  specimen  of  a  class  of  men  whose  in¬ 
fluence  in  a  nation  is  no  less  a  cause  than  a  symp¬ 
tom  of  its  fall.  (Plut.  Phoc.  5 ;  Theopomp.  ap. 
Aihen.  1.  c. ;  Isocr.  de  Pace  ;  Aesch.  de  Fals.  Leg. 
p.  37 ;  Eubul.  ap.  Arist.  Rliet.  i.  15.  §  15  ;  Suid. 
s.  v.  Xapgros  viroaxecreis.)  [E.  E.] 

CHARES  (Xapgs)  of  Mytilene,  an  officer  at  the 
court  of  Alexander  the  Great,  whose  duty  it  was 
to  introduce  strangers  to  the  king  (elcrayy^Aevs), 
wrote  a  history  or  rather  a  collection  of  anecdotes 
concerning  the  campaigns  and  the  private  life  of 
Alexander  (-rrepl  ’AAe£ardpor  icrropiai)  in  ten  books, 
fragments  of  which  are  preserved  by  Athenaeus 
(i.  p.  27,  d.,  iii.  p.  93,  c.,  p.  124,  c.,  iv.  p.  171,  b., 
vii.  p.  277,  a.,  x.  p.  434,  d.,  436,  f.,  xii.  p.  513,  f., 
514,  f.,  538,  b.,  xiii.  p.  575),  by  Plutarch  (Alecc. 
20,  24,  46,  54,  55,  70,  de  Fort.  Alex.  ii.  9).  He 
is  also  quoted  by  Pliny  (H.  AT.  xii.  xiii.  table  of 
contents,  xxxvii.  2)  and  A.  Gellius  (v.2).  [P.S.] 
CHARES  ( Xdprjs ),  of  Lindus  in  Rhodes,  a 
statuary  in  bronze,  was  the  favourite  pupil  of  Ly¬ 
sippus,  who  took  the  greatest  pains  with  his  edu¬ 
cation,  and  did  not  grudge  to  initiate  him  into  all 
the  secrets  of  his  art.  Chares  flourished  at  the 
beginning  of  the  third  century  b.  c.  (Anon,  ad 
Herenn.  iv.  6 ;  printed  among  Cicero’s  rhetorical 
works.)  He  was  one  of  the  greatest  artists  of 
Rhodes,  and  indeed  he  may  be  considered  as  the 
chief  founder  of  the  Rhodian  school  of  sculpture. 
Pliny  (H.  N.  xxxiv.  7.  s.  18)  mentions  among  his 
works  a  colossal  head,  which  P.  Lentulus  (the 
friend  of  Cicero,  cos.  b.  c.  57)  brought  to  Rome 
and  placed  in  the  Capitol,  and  which  completely 
threw  into  the  shade  another  admirable  colossal 
head  by  Decius  which  stood  beside  it.  (The  ap¬ 
parently  unnecessary  emendation  of  Sillig  and 
Thiersch,  improbabilis  for  probabilis ,  even  if  adopt¬ 
ed,  would  not  alter  the  general  meaning  of  the 
sentence,  at  least  with  reference  to  Chares.) 

But  the  chief  work  of  Chares  was  the  statue  of 
the  Sun,  which,  under  the  name  of  “  The  Colossus 
of  Rhodes,”  was  celebrated  as  one  of  the  seven 
wonders  of  the  world.  Of  a  hundred  colossal 
statues  of  the  Sun  which  adorned  Rhodes,  and 
any  one  of  which,  according  to  Pliny,  would  have 
made  famous  the  place  that  might  possess  it,  this 
was  much  the  largest.  The  accounts  of  its  height 
differ  slightly,  but  all  agree  in  making  it  upwards 
of  105  English  feet.  Pliny  (l.  c.),  evidently  re¬ 
peating  the  account  of  some  one  who  had  seen 
the  statue  after  its  fall,  if  he  had  not  seen  it 
himself,  says  that  few  could  embrace  its  thumb ; 
the  fingers  were  larger  than  most  statues  ;  the 
hollows  within  the  broken  limbs  resembled  caves ; 
and  inside  of  it  might  be  seen  huge  stones, 
which  had  been  inserted  to  make  it  stand  firm. 
It  was  twelve  years  in  erecting  (b.  c.  292 — 
280),  and  it  cost  300  talents.  This  money  was 
obtained  by  the  sale  of  the  engines  of  war  which 
Demetrius  Poliorcetes  presented  to  the  Rhodians 
after  they  had  compelled  him  to  give  up  his  siege 
of  their  city.  (b.  c.  303.)  The  colossus  stood 
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at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  of  Rhodes.  There 
is  no  authority  for  the  statement  that  its  legs  ex¬ 
tended  over  the  mouth  of  the  harbour.  It  was 
overthrown  and  broken  to  pieces  by  an  earthquake 
56  years  after  its  erection,  (b.  c.  224,  Euseb. 
Chron .,  and  Chron.  Pasch.  sub  01.  139.  1  ;  Polyb. 
v.  88,  who  places  the  earthquake  a  little  later,  in 
b.  c.  218.)  Strabo  (xiv.  p.  652)  says,  that  an 
oracle  forbade  the  Rhodians  to  restore  it.  (See 
also  Philo  Byzant.  de  VII  Orhis  Miraculis,  c.  iv. 
p.  15.)  The  fragments  of  the  colossus  remained 
on  the  ground  923  years,  till  they  were  sold  by 
Moawiyeh,  the  general  of  the  caliph  Othman  IV., 
to  a  Jew  of  Emesa,  who  carried  them  away  on  900 
camels,  (a.  d.  672.)  Hence  Scaliger  calculated 
the  weight  of  the  bronze  at  700,000  pounds. 
Considering  the  mechanical  difficulties  both  of 
modelling  and  of  casting  so  large  a  statue,  the  nicety 
required  to  fit  together  the  separate  pieces  in 
which  it  must  necessarily  have  been  cast,  and  the 
skill  needed  to  adjust  its  proportions,  according  to 
the  laws  of  optics,  and  to  adapt  the  whole  style  of 
the  composition  to  its  enormous  size,  we  must 
assign  to  Chares  a  high  place  as  an  inventor  in  his 
art. 

There  are  extant  Rhodian  coins,  bearing  the 
head  of  the  Sun  surrounded  with  rays,  probably 
copied  from  the  statue  of  Chares  or  from  some  of 
the  other  colossal  statues  of  the  sun  at  Rhodes. 
(Eckhel,  Doct.  Num.  ii.  pp.  602-3  ;  Rasche,  Lex. 
Univ.  Pei  Num.  s.  v.  Rhodus,  A.,  b.,  11,  &c.) 
There  are  two  epigrams  on  the  colossus  in  the 
Greek  Anthology.  (Brunck,  Anal.  i.  p.  143,  iii. 
pp.  198-9  ;  Jacobs,  i.  74,  iv.  166.  Respecting 
these  epigrams,  and  the  question  whether  Laches 
completed  the  work  which  Chares  commenced,  see 
Jacobs,  Comment,  i.  1,  pp.  257-8,  iii.  2,  p.  8,  and 
Bottiger,  Andeutungen  zu  24  Vortr'dgen  uber  die 
Archaologie ,  pp.  199 — 201.)  [P.  S.] 

CHA'RICLES  ( XapucKijs ),  an  Athenian  dema¬ 
gogue,  son  of  Apollodorus,  was  one  of  the  commis¬ 
sioners  (^ttjtcu)  appointed  to  investigate  the 
affair  of  the  mutilation  of  the  Hermae  in  B.  c.  415, 
on  which  occasion  he  inflamed  the  passions  of  the 
people  by  representing  the  outrage  as  connected 
with  a  plot  for  the  destruction  of  the  democracy. 
(Thuc.  vi.  27 — 29,  53,  60,  &c. ;  Andoc.  de  Myst. 
p.  6.)  In  B.  c.  413  he  was  sent  in  command  of  a 
squadron  round  the  Peloponnesus  together  with 
Demosthenes,  and  succeeded  with  him  in  fortifying 
a  small  peninsula  on  the  coast  of  Laconia,  to  serve 
as  a  position  for  annoying  the  enemy.  (Thuc.  vii. 
20,  26.)  In  B.  c.  404  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
thirty  tyrants ;  nor  did  he  relinquish  under  the 
new  government  the  coarse  arts  of  the  demagogue 
which  had  distinguished  him  under  the  democracy, 
still  striving  to  curry  favour  with  the  dominant 
party  by  an  unscrupulous  advocacy  of  their  most 
violent  and  tyrannical  measures.  We  may  con¬ 
clude,  that  he  was  one  of  the  remnant  of  the  Thirty 
who  withdrew  to  Eleusis  on  the  establishment  of 
the  council  of  Ten,  and  who,  according  to  Xeno¬ 
phon,  were  treacherously  murdered  in  a  conference 
by  the  leaders  of  the  popular  party  on  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  democracy  in  b.  c.  403.  (Xen.  Hell.  ii.  3. 
§  2,  4.  §§  24,  43,  Mem.  i.  2.  §§  31,  &c. ;  Arist. 
Polit.  v.  6,  ed.  Bekk. ;  Lys.  c.  Erat.  p.  125 ;  Isocr. 
de  Big.  p.  3 55,  d.)  In  the  passage  last  referred  to 
Charicles  is  mentioned  as  having  been  driven  into 
banishment  previously  to  his  appointment  as  one 
of  the  tyrants.  [E.  E.] 
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CHARICLEIDES  (Xapi/cAeffiTjs),  a  writer  of 
the  new  comedy,  of  uncertain  date.  A  play  of  his 
called  "A A vais  (the  Chain)  is  quoted  byAthenaeus 
(vii.  p.  325,  d.).  [E.  E.] 

CHARICLEITUS  (Xap'iKLeiros ),  one  of  the 
commanders  of  the  Rhodian  fleet,  which,  in  b.  c. 
190,  defeated  that  of  Antiochus  the  Great  under 
Hannibal  and  Apollonius,  off  Side  in  Pamphylia. 
(Liv.  xxxiv.  23,  24.)  [E.  E.] 

CHA'RICLES  ( XapiKXgs ),  an  eminent  physi¬ 
cian  at  Rome,  who  sometimes  attended  on  the 
Emperor  Tiberius,  and  who  is  said  to  have  pre¬ 
dicted  his  approaching  death  from  the  weak  state 
of  his  pulse,  A.  d.  37.  (Suet.  Tiber.  72  ;  Tac. 
Ann.  vi.  50.)  Some  medical  formulae  are  pre¬ 
served  by  Galen  (De  Compos.  Medicam.  sec.  Locos. 
ii.  1,  2.  vol.  xii.  pp.  556,  579,  &c.)  which  may 
perhaps  belong  to  the  same  person.  [  W.  A.  G.] 

CHA'RICLO  ( XapiKXcl ).  1.  The  wife  of  the 

centaur  Cheiron,  and  mother  of  Carystus.  She 
was  a  daughter  of  Apollo,  and  according  to  others 
of  Perses  or  of  Oceanus.  (Schol.  ad  Pind.  Pyth. 
iv.  181 ;  Ov.  Met.  ii.  636.) 

2.  A  nymph,  the  wife  of  Eueres  and  mother  of 
Teiresias.  It  was  at  her  request  that  Teiresias, 
who  had  been  blinded  by  Athena,  obtained  from 
this  goddess  the  power  to  understand  the  voices  of 
the  birds,  and  to  walk  with  his  black  staff  as  safely 
as  if  he  saw.  (Apollod.  iii.  6.  §  7  ;  Callim.  Hymn, 
in  Pall.  67,  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

CHARIDE'MUS  (Xapi5Vg.os).  1.  Of  Euboea, 
son  of  a  woman  of  Oreus  by  an  obscure  father,  if 
we  may  believe  the  account  of  Demosthenes  in  a 
speech  filled  with  invective  against  him.  (Dem. 
c.  Aristocr.  p.  691.)  On  the  same  authority,  we 
learn  that  he  began  his  military  career  as  a  slinger 
among  the  light-armed,  that  he  then  became  com¬ 
mander  of  a  pirate  vessel,  and  finally  the  captain 
of  a  mercenary  band  of  “free  companions.”  (Dem. 
c.  Aristocr.  pp.  668,  669.)  In  this  capacity  he  first 
entered  the  Athenian  service  under  Iphicrates, 
who  had  been  sent  against  Amphipolis,  about  b.  c. 
367.  At  the  end  of  somewhat  more  than  three 
years,  Amphipolis  agreed  to  surrender  to  the  Athe¬ 
nians,  and  delivered  hostages  to  Iphicrates  for 
the  performance  of  the  promise :  these,  on  being 
superseded  by  Timotheus,  he  entrusted  to  Chari- 
demus,  who  restored  them  to  the  Amphipolitans  in 
spite  of  the  decree  of  the  Athenian  people  requir¬ 
ing  them  to  be  sent  to  Athens,  and  then  passed 
over  to  Cotys,  king  of  Thrace,  who  was  hostile  to 
the  Athenians  at  the  time.  In  B.  c.  360,  when 
Timotheus  was  meditating  his  attack  on  Amphi¬ 
polis,  Charidemus  was  engaged  to  enter  the  service 
of  the  Olynthians,  who  were  preparing  to  defend 
it ;  but,  on  his  passage  from  Cardia  in  the  Cherso- 
nesus,  he  was  captured  by  the  Athenians,  and  con¬ 
sented  to  aid  them  against  Olynthus.  After  the 
failure  of  Timotheus  at  Amphipolis  in  the  same 
year,  Charidemus  crossed  over  to  Asia  and  entered 
the  service  of  Memnon  and  Mentor,  brothers-in- 
law  of  Artabazus,  who  had  been  imprisoned  by 
Autophradates,  but  whose  cause  they  still  main¬ 
tained.  [Artabazus,  No.  4.]  He  deceived  his 
employers,  however,  and  seized  the  towns  of  Scep¬ 
sis,  Cebren,  and  Ilium  ;  but,  being  closely  pressed 
by  Artabazus  after  his  release  from  prison,  he  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  Athenians  to  interpose  in  his  behalf, 
promising  to  help  them  in  recovering  the  Cherso- 
nesus.  Artabazus,  however,  allowed  him  to  depart 
uninjured,  by  the  advice  of  Memnon  and  Mentor, 
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before  the  arrival  of  the  Athenian  squadron  des¬ 
tined  for  the  Hellespont  under  Cephisodotus  ;  and 
Charidemus,  on  his  return  to  Europe,  in  spite  of 
his  promise,  lent  his  services  to  Cotys,  whose 
daughter  he  married,  and  laid  siege  to  Crithote 
and  Elaeus.  (Dem.  c.  A ristocr.  pp.  669-674.)  On 
the  murder  of  Cotys,  B.  c.  358,  he  adhered  to  the 
cause  of  Cersobleptes,  on  whose  behalf  he  conducted 
the  struggle  with  the  Athenians,  both  by  war  and 
diplomacy,  for  the  possession  of  the  Chersonesus. 
He  compelled  Cephisodotus  to  submit,  with  respect 
to  it,  to  a  compromise  most  unfavourable  to  his 
country ;  and  though  Athenodorus  (uniting  with 
Amadocus  and  Berisades,  and  taking  advantage  of 
the  national  indignation  excited  by  the  murder  of 
Miltocythes,  which  Charidemus  had  procured  from 
the  Cardians)  obliged  Cersobleptes  to  consent  to  a 
threefold  division  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  the  sur¬ 
render  of  the  Chersonesus  to  Athens, — yet,  on  the 
arrival  of  Chabrias  with  only  one  ship,  the  crafty 
Euboean  again  renounced  the  treaty,  and  drove  the 
Athenian  general  to  accept  another  still  more  un¬ 
favourable  to  Athens  than  that  of  Cephisodotus. 
But  this  was  repudiated  by  the  Athenians ;  and, 
at  length,  after  much  fruitless  negotiation,  Chares 
having  arrived  in  the  Hellespont  with  a  sufficient 
force  and  with  the  authority  of  commander  auto- 
crator ,  Charidemus  consented  to  ratify  the  treaty 
of  Athenodorus,  still,  however,  contriving  to  retain 
the  town  of  Cardia  ;  and  his  partizans  among  the 
orators  at  Athens  having  persuaded  the  people  that 
they  owed  to  him  the  cession  of  the  Chersonesus 
(a  strange  delusion,  if  the  narrative  of  events  in 
Demosthenes  may  be  depended  on),  they  rewarded 
his  supposed  services  with  the  franchise  of  the  city 
and  a  golden  crown.  (Dem.  c.  Aristocr.  pp.  650, 
674 — 682;  Arist.  Rhet.  ii.  23.  §  17  ;  comp.  Isocr. 
de  Pac.  p.  169,  c.)  This  appears  to  have  been  in 
B.  c.  357.  In  b.  c.  352,  hoping  perhaps  to  recover 
Amphipolis  through  his  aid,  they  passed  a  decree 
in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  Demosthenes  and  his 
party  (c.  Aristocr.  passim ),  pronouncing  the  person 
of  Charidemus  inviolable,  and  rendering  any  one 
who  should  kill  him  amenable  to  justice  from  any 
part  of  the  Athenian  empire.  [Cersobleptes.] 
In  b.  c.  349,  after  the  recall  of  Chares,  Charidemus 
was  appointed  by  the  Athenians  as  commander  in 
the  Olynthian  war.  In  conjunction  with  the 
Olynthians,  he  ravaged  Pallene  and  Bottiaea, 
which  seem  to  have  been  then  in  the  hands  of 
Philip ;  but  he  caused  much  offence  by  his  insolent 
and  profligate  conduct  at  Olynthus,  and  in  the 
ensuing  year  he  was  superseded  and  replaced  by 
Chares.  (Philochor.  ap.  Dionys.  p.  735  ;  Theopomp. 
op.  Athen.  x.  p.  436,  c.)  Henceforth  he  disappears 
from  history,  though  he  has  been  identified  by 
some  with  the  Charidemus  mentioned  immediately 
below,  in  opposition,  we  think,  to  internal  evidence. 
(Mitford’s  Greece ,  ch.  48,  sec.  1 ;  Thirlwall’s  Greece , 
vol.  v.  p.  192,  note  4,  vol.  vi.  p.  101.) 

2.  An  Athenian,  who  in  B.  c.  358  was  sent  with 
Antiphon  as  ambassador  to  Philip  of  Macedon, 
ostensibly  to  confirm  the  friendship  between  the 
king  and  the  Athenians,  but  authorized  to  nego¬ 
tiate  with  him  secretly  for  the  recovery  of  Amphi¬ 
polis,  and  to  promise  that  the  republic,  in  return 
for  it,  would  make  him  master  of  Pydna.  This 
was  the  ^puXovy^vov  irore  dnoppi^rou  to  which 
Demosthenes  refers  in  Olynth.  ii.  p.  19,  ad  fin. 
(Theopomp.  ap.  Suid.  s.  v.  rl  eari  to  eV  rois 
A ypoaOevovs  ‘tnXnnriKo'is ,  k.  t.  A. ;  comp.  Diod. 
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xiii.  49  ;  Deinarch.  c.  Dem.  p.  91,  ad  fin.)  It  was 
perhaps  this  same  Charidemus  whom  the  Athenians, 
had  they  not  been  restrained  by  Phocion’s  party, 
would  have  made  general  to  act  against  Philip  after 
the  battle  ol  Chaeroneia,  b.  c.  338,  and  who,  being 
at  the  court  of  Macedonia  as  an  envoy  at  the  time 
of  Philip’s  murder,  b.  c.  336,  transmitted  to  De¬ 
mosthenes,  whose  friend  he  was,  the  earliest  intel¬ 
ligence  of  that  event.  (Plut.  Phoc.  16,  Dem.  22; 
Aesch.  c.  Ctes.  p.  64.)  He  was  one  of  the  orators 
whose  surrender  was  required  by  Alexander  in 
B.  c.  335,  after  the  destruction  of  Thebes,  and  the 
only  one  in  whose  behalf  he  refused  to  recede  from 
his  demand  on  the  mediation  of  Demades.  Chari¬ 
demus,  being  thus  obliged  to  leave  his  country, 
fled  to  Asia,  and  took  refuge  with  Dareius,  by 
whose  orders  he  was  summarily  put  to  death  in 
B.  c.  333,  shortly  before  the  battle  of  Issus,  having 
exasperated  the  king  by  some  advice,  too  freely 
given,  tending  to  abate  his  confidence  in  his  power 
and  in  the  courage  of  his  native  troops.  (Arr. 
Anab.  i.  10 ;  Plut.  Dem.  23,  Phoc.  17 ;  Diod.  xvii. 
15,  30  ;  Deinarch.  c.  Dem.  p.  94.)  Diodorus  (xvii. 
30)  speaks  of  Charidemus  as  having  been  high  in 
favour  with  Philip  of  Macedon ;  but  the  inconsis¬ 
tency  of  this  with  several  of  the  authorities  above 
referred  to  is  pointed  out  by  Wesseling.  [Ad  Diod. 
l.c .)  [E.E.] 

CHARIDE'MUS  (Xaplbriyos),  a  Greek  phy¬ 
sician,  who  was  one  of  the  followers  of  Erasistratus 
and  probably  lived  in  the  third  century  B.  c.  He 
is  mentioned  by  Caelius  Aurelianus  (De  Morb. 
Acut.  iii.  15.  p.227),  and  was  probably  the  father 
of  the  physician  Hermogenes.  [W.  A.  G.] 
CHARILA'US  (XapiAaos).  1.  Brother  of  Mae- 
andrius,  tyrant  of  Samos.  When  the  Persians  in¬ 
vaded  the  island,  towards  the  commencement  of 
the  reign  of  Dareius  Hystaspis,  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  Syloson,  the  brother  of  Polycrates,  in 
the  tyranny,  Maeandrius  submitted  to  them,  and 
agreed  to  abdicate ;  but  Charilaiis,  who  was  some¬ 
what  crazy,  obtained  leave  from  his  brother  to  fall 
with  a  body  of  soldiers  on  a  party  of  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  Persians,  who  were  sitting  in  front  of 
the  acropolis,  and  waiting  for  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty.  The  consequence  of  this  treacherous  mur¬ 
der  was  a  wholesale  massacre  of  the  Samians  by 
order  of  the  Persian  general,  Otanes.  (Herod,  iii. 
144—149.) 

2.  An  Italian  Greek,  one  of  the  chief  men  of 
Palaepolis,  who,  together  with  Nymphius,  betrayed 
the  town  to  Q.  Publilius  Philo,  the  Roman  procon¬ 
sul,  in  the  second  Samnite  war  (b.c.  323),  and  drove 
out  the  Samnite  garrison.  (Liv.viii.  25,26.)  [E.  E.] 
CHARILA'US  ( XapiAaos ),  a  Locrian,  and  a 
dramatic  poet.  Whether  he  wrote  tragedies  or 
comedies  is  uncertain,  nor  is  anything  further 
known  of  him  than  that  plays  of  his  were  repre¬ 
sented  at  Athens  in  b.  c.  328.  (Fabric.  Bibl. 
Graec.  ii.  p.428,  ed.  Harles.)  [E.  E.] 

CHARILA'US  or  CHARI'LLUS  ( XapiXaos , 
XapiWos ),  a  king  of  Sparta,  son  of  Polydectes, 
and  7th  of  the  Eurypontids,  is  said  by  Plutarch  to 
have  received  his  name  from  the  general  joy  ex¬ 
cited  by  the  justice  of  his  uncle  Lycurgus  when  he 
placed  him,  yet  a  new-born  infant,  on  the  royal 
seat,  and  bade  the  Spartans  acknowledge  him  for 
their  king.  (Plut.  Lyc.  3;  Paus.  ii.  36;  Just, 
iii.  2  ;  Schol.  ad  Plat.  Rep.  x.  p.  474.)  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Plutarch,  the  reforms  projected  by  Lycurgus 
on  his  return  from  his  voluntary  exile  at  first 
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alarmed  Charilaiis  for  his  personal  safety  ;  but  he 
soon  became  reassured,  and  co-operated  with  his 
uncle  in  the  promotion  of  his  plans.  (Plut.  Lye. 
5.)  Yet  this  is  not  very  consistent  with  Aris¬ 
totle’s  statement  ( Polit .  v.  12,  ed.  Bekk.),  that  an 
aristocratic  government  was  established  on  the 
ruins  of  the  tyranny  of  Charilaiis,  which  latter 
account  again  is  still  less  reconcileable  with  the 
assertion  of  Plutarch  (/.  c.),  that  the  kingly  power 
had  lost  all  its  substance  when  Lycurgus  began  to 
remodel  the  constitution.  There  is,  however,  much 
probability  in  the  explanation  offered  as  an  hypo¬ 
thesis  by  Thirlwall.  ( Greece ,  vol.  i.  p.  299,  &c.) 
We  hear  from  Pausanias  that  Charilaiis  was  en¬ 
gaged  successfully  in  a  war  with  the  Argives, 
which  had  slumbered  for  two  generations.  He 
aided  also  his  colleague  Archelaus  in  destroying 
the  border-town  of  Aegys,  which  they  suspected  of 
an  intention  of  revolting  to  the  Arcadians  ;  and  he 
commanded  the  Spartans  in  that  disastrous  contest 
with  Tegea,  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (i.  66),  in 
which  the  Tegean  women  are  said  to  have  taken 
up  arms  and  to  have  caused  the  rout  of  the  in¬ 
vaders  by  rushing  forth  from  an  ambuscade  during 
the  heat  of  the  battle.  Charilaiis  himself  was 
taken  prisoner,  but  was  dismissed  without  ransom 
on  giving  a  promise  (which  he  did  not  keep),  that 
the  Spartans  should  abstain  in  future  from  attack¬ 
ing  Tegea.  (Paus.  iii.  2,  7,  viii.  48.)  For  the 
chronology  of  the  reign  of  Charilaiis,  see  Clinton. 
(Fast  i.  p.  140,  &c.)  There  are  two  passages  of 
Herodotus,  which,  if  we  follow  the  common  read¬ 
ing,  are  at  variance  with  some  portions  of  the  above 
account ;  but  there  is  good  reason  for  suspecting  in 
both  of  them  a  corruption  of  the  text.  (Herod,  i. 
65  ;  Larch,  ad  loc .,  viii.  131;  comp.  Clint.  Fast.  i. 
p.  144,  note  b.)  [E.  E.] 

CHARIMANDER,  the  author  of  a  work  on 
Comets,  quoted  by  Seneca.  (Quaest.  Nat.  vii.  5.) 

CHARIS  (XapLs),  the  personification  of  Grace 
and  Beauty,  which  the  Roman  poets  translate  by 
Gratia  and  we  after  them  by  Grace.  Homer, 
without  giving  her  any  other  name,  describes  a 
Charis  as  the  wife  of  Hephaestus.  (II.  xviii.  382.) 
Hesiod  (Theog.  945)  calls  the  Charis  who  is  the 
wife  of  Hephaestus,  Aglaia,  and  the  youngest  of 
the  Charites.  (Comp.  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  1148.) 
According  to  the  Odyssey,  on  the  other  hand, 
Aphrodite  was  the  wife  of  Hephaestus,  from  which 
we  may  infer,  if  not  the  identity  of  Aphrodite  and 
Charis,  at  least  a  close  connexion  and  resemblance 
in  the  notions  entertained  about  the  two  divinities. 
The  idea  of  personified  grace  and  beauty  was,  as 
we  have  already  seen,  divided  into  a  plurality  of 
beings  at  a  very  early  time,  probably  to  indicate 
the  various  ways  in  which  the  beautiful  is  mani¬ 
fested  in  the  world  and  adorns  it.  In  the  Iliad 
itself  (xiv.  269)  Pasithea  is  called  one  of  the 
younger  Charites,  who  is  destined  to  be  the  wife 
of  Sleep,  and  the  plural  Charites  occurs  several 
times  in  the  Homeric  poems.  (Od.  xviii.  194.) 

The  parentage  of  the  Charites  is  differently  de¬ 
scribed  ;  the  most  common  account  makes  them 
the  daughters  of  Zeus  either  by  Hera,  Eurynome, 
Eunomia,  Eurydomene,  Harmonia,  or  Lethe. 
(Hesiod.  Theog.  907,  &c. ;  Apollod.  i.  3.  §  1  ; 
Pind.  01.  xiv.  15;  Phurnut.  15;  Orph.  Hymn. 
59.  2 ;  Stat.  Theb.  ii.  286 ;  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p. 
982.)  According  to  others  they  were  the  daugh¬ 
ters  of  Apollo  by  Aegle  or  Euanthe  (Paus.  ix.  35. 
§  1),  or  of  Dionysus  by  Aphrodite  or  Coronis. 
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The  Homeric  poems  mention  only  one  Charis,  or 
an  indefinite  number  in  the  plural,  and  from  the 
passage  in  which  Pasithea  is  mentioned,  it  would 
almost  seem  as  if  the  poet  would  intimate  that  he 
was  thinking  of  a  great  number  of  Charites  and  of 
a  division  of  them  into  classes.  Hesiod  distinctly 
mentions  three  Charites,  whose  names  are  Euphro- 
syne,  Aglaia,  and  Thalia,  and  this  number  as  well 
as  these  names  subsequently  became  generally 
established,  although  certain  places  in  Greece  re¬ 
tained  their  ancient  and  established  number.  Thus 
the  Spartans  had  only  two  Charites,  Cleta  and 
Phaenna,  and  the  Athenians  the  same  number, 
Auxo  and  Hegemone,  who  were  worshipped  there 
from  the  earliest  times.  Hermesianax  added 
Peitho  as  a  third.  (Paus.  ix.  35.)  Sostratus  (ap. 
Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  1665)  relates  that  Aphrodite 
and  the  three  Charites,  Pasithea,  Cale,  and  Eu- 
phrosyne,  disputed  about  their  beauty  with  one 
another,  and  when  Teiresias  awarded  the  prize  to 
Cale  he  was  changed  by  Aphrodite  into  an  old 
woman,  but  Cale  rewarded  him  with  a  beautiful 
head  of  hair  and  took  him  to  Crete.  The  name 
Cale  in  this  passage  has  led  some  critics  to  think 
that  Homer  also  (II.  xviii.  393)  mentions  the 
names  of  two  Charites,  Pasithea  and  Cale,  and 
that  Ka\g  should  accordingly  be  written  by  a 
capital  initial. 

The  character  and  nature  of  the  Charites  are 
sufficiently  expressed  by  the  names  they  bear : 
they  were  conceived  as  the  goddesses  who  gave 
festive  joy  and  enhanced  the  enjoyments  of  life  by 
refinement  and  gentleness.  Gracefulness  and 
beauty  in  social  intercourse  are  therefore  attributed 
to  them.  (Horat.  Carm.  iii.  21,22;  Pind.  01. 
xiv.  7,  &c.)  They  are  mostly  described  as  being 
in  the  service  or  attendance  of  other  divinities,  as 
real  joy  exists  only  in  circles  where  the  individual 
gives  up  his  own  self  and  makes  it  his  main  object 
to  afford  pleasure  to  others.  The  less  beauty  is 
ambitious  to  rule,  the  greater  is  its  victory ;  and 
the  less  homage  it  demands,  the  more  freely  is  it 
paid.  These  seem  to  be  the  ideas  embodied  in  the 
Charites.  They  lend  their  grace  and  beauty  to 
everything  that  delights  and  elevates  gods  and 
men.  This  notion  was  probably  the  cause  of 
Charis  being  called  the  wife  of  Hephaestus,  the 
divine  artist.  The  most  perfect  works  of  art  are 
thus  called  the  works  of  the  Charites,  and  the 
greatest  artists  are  their  favourites.  The  gentle¬ 
ness  and  gracefulness  which  they  impart  to  man’s 
ordinary  pleasures  are  expressed  by  their  moderat¬ 
ing  the  exciting  influence  of  wine  (Hor.  Carm.  iii. 
19.  15  ;  Pind.  01.  xiii.  18),  and  by  their  accom¬ 
panying  Aphrodite  and  Eros.  (Horn.  Od.  viii. 
364,  xviii.  194;  Paus.  vi.  24.  §  5.)  They  also 
assist  Hermes  and  Peitho  to  give  grace  to  elo¬ 
quence  and  persuasion  (Hesiod.  Op.  63),  and  wis¬ 
dom  itself  receives  its  charms  from  them.  Poetry, 
however,  is  the  art  which  is  especially  favoured 
by  them,  whence  they  are  called  epaaiyoXiroi  or 
< pi\gcrigo\iroi .  For  the  same  reason  they  are  the 
friends  of  the  Muses,  with  whom  they  live  to¬ 
gether  in  Olympus.  (Hes.  Theog.  64  ;  Eurip. 
Here.  fur.  673;  Theocrit.  xvi.  in  fin.)  Poets  are 
inspired  by  the  Muses,  but  the  application  of  their 
songs  to  the  embellishment  of  life  and  the  festivals 
of  the  gods  are  the  work  of  the  Charites.  Late 
Roman  writers  describe  the  Charites  (Gratiae)  as  1 
the  symbols  of  gratitude  and  benevolence,  to  which 
they  were  led  by  the  meaning  of  the  word  gratia 
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in  their  own  language.  (Senec.  De  Benef.  i.  3  ; 
comp.  Diod.  v.  73.) 

The  worship  of  the  Charites  was  believed  to 
have  been  first  introduced  into  Boeotia  by  Eteo- 
clus  or  Eteocles,  the  son  of  Cephissus,  in  the  valley 
of  that  river.  (Paus.  ix.  35.  §  1;  Theocrit.  xvi. 
104;  Pind.  01.  xiv.)  At  Orchomenos  and  in  the 
island  of  Paros  a  festival,  the  xaP^La  or  xaPL'T'h,JLa-> 
was  celebrated  to  the  Charites.  (Eustath.  ad 
Horn.  p.  1843  ;  Apollod.  iii.  15.  §  7.)  At  Orcho¬ 
menos  they  were  worshipped  from  early  times  in 
the  form  of  rude  stones,  which  were  believed  to 
have  fallen  from  heaven  in  the  time  of  Eteocles. 
(Paus.  ix.  38.  §  1  ;  Strab.  ix.  p.  414.)  Statues 
of  them  are  mentioned  in  various  parts  of  Greece, 
as  at  Sparta,  on  the  road  from  Sparta  to  Amyclae, 
in  Crete,  at  Athens,  Elis,  Hermione,  and  others. 
(Paus.  i.  22.  §  8,  ii.  34.  §  10,  iii.  14.  §  6,  vi.  24. 
§  5.)  They  were  often  represented  as  the  com¬ 
panions  of  other  gods,  such  as  Hera,  Hermes,  Eros, 
Dionysus,  Aphrodite,  the  Horae,  and  the  Muses. 
In  the  ancient  statues  of  Apollo  at  Delos  and 
Delphi,  the  god  carried  the  Charites  on  his  hand. 
In  the  early  times  the  Charites  were  represented 
dressed,  but  afterwards  their  figures  were  always 
made  naked,  though  even  Pausanias  (ix.  35.  §  2) 
did  not  know  who  had  introduced  the  custom  of 
representing  them  naked.  Specimens  of  both 
dressed  and  naked  representations  of  the  Charites 
are  still  extant.  Their  character  is  that  of  unsus¬ 
picious  maidens  in  the  full  bloom  of  life,  and  they 
usually  embrace  one  another.  Their  attributes 
differ  according  to  the  divinities  upon  whom  they 
attend ;  as  the  companions  of  Apollo  they  often 
carry  musical  instruments,  and  as  the  companions 
of  Aphrodite  they  carry  myrtles,  roses,  or  dice,  the 
favourite  game  of  youth.  (Hirt,  Mythol.  Bilderb. 
ii.  p.  215,  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

CHARI'SIUS  ( Xapicrios ),  a  son  of  Lycaon,  to 
whom  tradition  ascribed  the  foundation  of  Chari- 
siae  in  Arcadia.  (Paus.  viii.  3.  §  1  ;  Steph.  Byz. 
s.  v .)  [L.  S.J 

CHARI'SIUS  (Xapicnos),  a  Greek  orator  and 
a  contemporary  of  Demosthenes,  wrote  orations  for 
others,  in  which  he  imitated  the  style  of  Lysias. 
He  was  in  his  turn  imitated  by  Hegesias.  (Cic. 
Brut.  83.)  His  orations,  which  were  extant  in  the 
time  of  Quintilian  and  Rutilius  Lupus,  must  have 
been  of  considerable  merit,  as  we  learn  from  the 
fonner  writer  (x.  i.  §  70),  that  they  were  ascribed 
by  some  to  Menander.  Rutilius  Lupus  (i.  10,  ii.  6) 
has  given  two  extracts  from  them.  (Comp.  Ruhn- 
ken,  ad  Rutil.  Lup.  i.  10;  W estermann,  Gesch. 
der  Griech.  Beredtsamkeit.  §  54,  n.  34.) 

CHARI'SIUS,  a  presbyter  of  the  church  of  the 
Philadelphians  in  the  fifth  century.  Shortly  be¬ 
fore  the  general  council  held  at  Ephesus,  a.  d.  431, 
Antonius  and  James,  presbyters  of  Constantinople, 
and  attached  to  the  Nestorian  party,  came  to  Phi¬ 
ladelphia  with  commendatory  letters  from  Anasta¬ 
sius  and  Photius,  and  cunningly  prevailed  upon 
several  of  the  clergy  and.  laity  who  had  just  re¬ 
nounced  the  errors  of  the  Quartodecirnani  (Nean- 
der,  Kirchenyesch.  ii.  2,  p.  645),  to  subscribe 
a  prolix  confession  of  faith  tinctured  with  the 
Nestorian  errors.  But  Charisius  boldly  withstood 
them,  and  therefore  they  proscribed  him  as  a 
heretic  from  the  communion  of  the  pious.  When 
the  council  assembled  at  Ephesus,  Charisius  accused 
before  the  fathers  that  composed  it  Anastasius, 
Photius,  and  James,  exhibiting  against  them  a 
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book  of  indictment,  and  the  confession  which  they 
had  imposed  upon  the  deluded  Philadelphians. 
He  also  presented  a  brief  confession  of  his  own 
faith,  harmonizing  with  the  Nicene  creed,  in  order 
that  he  might  clear  himself  from  the  suspicion  of 
heresy.  The  time  of  his  birth  and  death  is  un¬ 
known.  He  appears  only  in  connexion  with  the 
Ephesian  council,  a.  d.  431. 

The  indictment  which  he  presented  to  the 
synod,  his  confession  of  faith,  a  copy  of  the  expo¬ 
sition  of  the  creed  as  corrupted  by  Anastasius  and 
Photius,  the  subscribings  of  those  who  were  mis¬ 
led,  and  the  decree  of  the  council  after  hearing  the 
case,  are  given  in  Greek  and  Latin  in  the  Sacro- 
sancta  Concilia ,  edited  by  Labbe  and  Cossart,  vol. 
iii.  p.  673,  &c.,  Paris,  1671,  folio.  See  also 
Cave’s  Historia  Literarici,  pp.  327,  328,  ed.  Loud. 
1688,  fob  [S.  D.] 

CHARI'SIUS,  AURE'LIUS  ARCA'DIUS, 

a  Roman  jurist,  one  of  the  latest  in  time  of  those 
whose  works  are  cited  in  the  Digest.  Herennius 
Modestinus,  who  was  living  in  the  reign  of  Gor- 
dianus  III.,  is  usually  considered  to  be  the  last 
jurist  of  the  classical  period  of  Roman  jurispru¬ 
dence.  “  Hie  oracula  jurisconsultorum  obmutuere,” 
says  the  celebrated  Jac.  Godefroi  ( Manuale  Juris, 
i.  7),  “  sic  ut  ultimum  JCtorum  Modestinum 
dicere  vere  liceat.”  For  an  interval  of  80  or  90 
years  after  Modestinus,  no  jurist  appears  whose 
works  are  honoured  with  citation  in  the  Digest, 
unless  Julius  Aquila  or  Furius  Anthianus  belongs 
to  that  interval.  The  only  two  who  can  be  named 
with  certainty  as  posterior  to  Modestinus  are 
Charisius  and  Hermogenianus.  Of  these  two,  the 
priority  of  date  is  probably,  for  several  reasons,  to 
be  assigned  to  the  former.  It  may  be  here  men¬ 
tioned,  that  Hermogenianus  occupies  the  last  place 
in  the  Florentine  Index.  Charisius  cites  Modes¬ 
tinus  with  applause  (Dig.  50.  tit.  4.  s.  18.  §  26), 
but  his  date  is  more  closely  to  be  collected  from 
Dig.  1.  tit.  1 1.  s.  un.  §  1,  where  he  states  that  ap¬ 
peal  from  the  sentences  of  the  praefecti  praetorio 
has  been  abolished.  Now,  this  appeal  was  abolished 
by  Constantine  the  Great,  a.  d.  331  (Cod.  7.  tit. 
62.  s.  19),  and,  from  the  language  of  Charisius  in 
Dig.  l.tit.  11,  it  may  be  inferred,  that  Constantine 
was  alive  at  the  time  when  that  passage  was 
written.  Charisius  is  sometimes  ( e .  g.  Dig.  22. 
tit.  5.  s.  1.  pr.)  cited  in  the  Digest  by  the  name 
“  Arcadius,  qui  et  Charisius,”  and  by  Joannes 
Lydus  ( de  Mayist.  Pop.  Rom.  i.  c.  14),  he  is 
cited  by  the  name  Aurelius  simply.  The  name 
Charisius  was  not  uncommon  in  the  decline  of  the 
empire,  and,  when  it  occurs  on  coins,  it  is  usually 
spelled  Carisius,  as  if  it  were  etymologically  con¬ 
nected  with  Carus  rather  than  %“P£S-  The  jurist, 
according  to  Panziroli  (de  Clar.  Jur.  Interpp.  pp. 
13,  59),  was  the  same  with  the  Arcadius  to  whom 
Carus,  Carinus,  and  Numerianus  directed  a  re¬ 
script,  a.  d.  283.  (Cod.  9.  tit.  11.  s.  4.)  There 
is  a  constitution  of  Diocletianus  and  Maximianus, 
addressed,  A.  d.  300-2,  to  Arcadius  Chresimus. 
(Cod.  2.  tit.  3.  s.  27.)  Panziroli  would  here  read 
Charisius  for  Chresimus,  and  would  also  identify 
our  Charisius  with  the  Carisius  (Vat.  M.  S. ;  vulg. 
lect.  Charissimus),  praeses  of  Syria,  to  whom  was 
addressed  (a.  d.  290)  an  earlier  constitution  of  the 
same  emperors.  (Cod.  9.  tit.  41.  s.  9.)  These 
identifications,  however,  though  not  absolutely 
impossible,  rest  upon  mere  conjecture,  and  would 
require  the  jurist  to  have  lived  to  a  very  advanced 
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age.  Three  works  of  Charisius  are  cited  in  the 
Digest.  Four  extracts  (Dig.  22.  tit.  5.  s.  1  ;  Dig. 
22.  tit.  5.  s.  21 ;  Dig.  22.  tit.  5.  s.  25  ;  Dig.  48. 
tit.  18.  s.  10)  are  made  from  his  Liber  singularis 
de  Testibus  ;  one  (Dig.  50.  tit.  4.  s.  18)  from  his 
Liber  singularis  de  Muneribus  civilibus ;  and  one 
(Dig.  1.  tit.  1.  s.  un.)  from  his  Liber  singularis 
de  Officio  Praefecti  praetorio.  In  the  inscription 
prefixed  to  the  latter  passage  (Dig.  1.  tit.  11.  s. 
un.),  he  is  styled  magister  libellorum,  and  Cujas 
( Obss .  vii.  2),  probably  suspecting  that  he  held 
office  under  Constantine,  conjectures  that  he  was  a 
Christian.  For  this  conjecture,  however,  there  is 
no  sufficient  ground,  for,  as  Ritter  has  remarked 
(ad  Heineccii  Historiam  Jur.  Rom.  §  358),  even 
under  Valentinianus  the  younger,  Rome  was  still 
for  the  most  part  pagan,  and  men,  the  most  ad¬ 
dicted  to  paganism,  held  the  highest  dignities  even 
in  the  imperial  household. 

Both  the  matter  and  the  language  of  the  extracts 
from  Charisius  in  the  Digest  mark  the  declining 
age  of  jurisprudence  and  Latinity.  The  matter 
betrays  the  mere  compiler.  The  language  is  dis¬ 
figured  by  barbarisms,  e.  g.  participates,  regimen- 
tum ,  incunctabile ,  munus  camelasiae.  (Jac.  Godefroi, 
ad  Cod.  Theodos.  11.  tit.  30.  s.  16;  Guil.  Grot. 
Vitae  Jurisc.  ii.  11  ;  Chr.  Rau,  de  Aur.  Arc.  Char 
risio.  Vet.  Jurisc.,  4to.,  Lips.  1773;  Zimmern, 
R.R.  G.  i.  §  104.)  [J.  T.  G.] 

CHARI'SIUS,  FLA'VIUS  SOSPPATER,  a 
Latin  grammarian,  author  of  a  treatise  in  five 
books,  drawn  up  for  the  use  of  his  son,  entitled 
Institutions  Grammaticae ,  which  has  come  down 
to  us  in  a  very  imperfect  state,  a  considerable  por¬ 
tion  of  the  first  and  fifth  books  being  entirely 
wanting,  as  we  at  once  discover  by  comparing  the 
table  of  contents  presented  in  the  prooemium  with 
what  actually  remains.  It  is  a  careful  compilation 
from  preceding  writers  upon  the  same  subject,  such 
as  Flavius  Caper,  Yelius  Longus,  Terentius  Scau- 
rus,  and  above  all  Comminianus  and  Julius  Ro- 
tnanus,  from  whom  whole  chapters  are  cited,  and 
is  particularly  valuable  on  account  of  the  number 
■of  quotations,  apparently  very  accurate,  from  lost 
works.  We  can  detect  a  close  correspondence 
with  many  passages  in  the  Ars  Grammatica  of 
Diomedes,  but  Charisius  is  so  scrupulous  in  refer¬ 
ring  to  his  authorities,  that  we  are  led  to  conclude, 
since  he  makes  no  mention  of  Diomedes,  that  the 
latter  was  the  borrower.  Comminianus  is  known 
to  have  flourished  after  Donatus  and  before 
Servius  [Comminianus],  therefore  Charisius,  be¬ 
ing  mentioned  by  Priscian,  must  belong  to  some 
period  between  the  middle  of  the  fourth  and  the 
end  of  the  fifth  centuries.  Osann,  who  has  in¬ 
vestigated  this  question  with  great  care,  decides 
that  he  ought  to  be  placed  about  the  year  a.  d.  400, 
in  which  case  he  probably  enjoyed  the  advantage 
of  consulting  the  great  libraries  of  the  metropolis, 
before  they  were  pillaged  by  the  Goths.  We 
gather  from  his  own  words  that  he  was  a  native  of 
Campania,  in  religion  a  Christian,  by  profession  a 
grammarian,  following  his  occupation  at  Rome. 
The  Editio  Princeps  of  Charisius  was  published 
by  J.  Pierius  Cyminius,  a  pupil  of  Janus  Parrha- 
sius,  who  first  discovered  the  work,  at  Naples,  fol. 
1532;  the  second,  superintended  by  G.  Fabricius 
Chemnicensis,  was  printed  by  Frobenius  at  Basle, 
8vo.,  1551,  and  contains  many  corrections  and 
improvements,  but  likewise  many  interpolations, 
since  the  editor  was  not  assisted  by  any  MS. ; 
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the  third,  included  in  the  “  Grammaticae  Latinae 
Auctores  Antiqui,”  of  Putschius,  Hanov.  4to.  1605, 
professes  to  be  far  more  complete  and  accurate  than 
the  preceding,  in  consequence  of  the  additional 
matter  and  various  readings  obtained  from  an  ex¬ 
cellent  codex,  the  property  of  Janus  Douza,  of 
which,  however,  no  detailed  account  is  given,  and 
of  which  no  trace  now  remains.  Niebuhr  had 
paved  the  way  for  a  new  edition  by  collating  and 
making  extracts  from  the  Neapolitan  MS.  origin¬ 
ally  employed  by  Cyminius,  which  affords  means 
for  greatly  purifying  and  enlarging  the  text.  These 
materials  were  promised  by  Niebuhr  to  Linde- 
mann,  who,  however,  in  consequence  of  the  death 
of  his  friend  and  the  destruction  of  a  portion  of 
his  papers  by  fire,  succeeded  in  obtaining  only  a 
copy  of  Putschius  with  the  various  readings  of  the 
Neapolitan  MS.  marked  on  the  margin.  These 
are  given  in  the  edition  of  Charisius,  which  forms 
the  first  part  of  the  fourth  volume  of  the  “  Corpus 
Grammaticorum  Latinorum  Veterum,”  Lips.  4to. 
1840.  (Funccius,  De  inerti  ac  decrepita  Linguae 
Imtinae  Senectute,c.  iv.  §  11;  Osann,  Beitr'dge  zur 
Griech.  und  Rom.  LitUraturgesch.  vol.  ii.  p.  319; 
Lersch,  Die  Sprachphilosophie  der  Alten ,  vol.  i. 
p.  163.)  [W.  R.] 

CHA'RITES.  [Charis.] 

CHA'RITON  (Xapirwu)  of  Aphrodisias,  a  town 
of  Caria,  is  the  name  by  which  one  of  the  Greek 
erotic  prose  writers  calls  himself ;  but  the  name  is 
probably  feigned  (from  and  ’Ac^poSmj),  as 

the  time  and  position  of  the  author  certainly  are. 
He  represents  himself  as  the  secretary  (viroypacptvs) 
of  the  orator  Athenagoras,  evidently  referring  to 
the  Syracusan  orator  mentioned  by  Thucydides 
(vi.  35,  36)  as  the  political  opponent  of  Hermo- 
crates.  The  daughter  of  Hermocrates  is  the  he¬ 
roine  of  Chariton’s  work,  which  is  a  romance,  in 
eight  books,  on  the  Loves  of  Chaereas  and  Callir- 
rhoe,  under  the  following  title,  Xaplrcovos  ’A cppoSt- 
ateus  rav  tt epl  Xcupeav  ua)  KaWippor\v  epuriKoov 
bir\yr]pidroiv  Xoyoi  rf.  The  work  begins  with  the 
marriage  of  the  heroine,  which  is  presently  followed 
by  her  burial.  She  comes  to  life  again  in  the  tomb, 
and  is  carried  off  by  robbers.  After  various  ad¬ 
ventures,  she  is  restored  to  Chaereas.  The  inci¬ 
dents  are  natural  and  pleasing,  and  the  style  sim¬ 
ple  ;  but  the  work  as  a  whole  is  reckoned  inferior 
to  those  of  Achilles  Tatius,  Heliodorus,  Longus, 
and  Xenophon  of  Ephesus.  Nothing  is  known 
respecting  the  real  life  or  the  time  of  the  author. 
The  critics  place  him  variously  between  the  fifth 
and  ninth  centuries  after  Christ.  The  general 
opinion  is,  that  he  was  the  latest  of  the  erotic  prose 
writers,  except  perhaps  Xenophon  of  Ephesus. 

There  is  only  one  known  MS.  of  the  -work,  from 
which  it  was  printed  by  James  Philip  D’Orville, 
with  a  Latin  version  and  notes  by  Reiske,  in 
3  vols.  4to.  Amst.  1750.  The  commentary  of 
D’Orville  is  esteemed  one  of  the  best  on  any  an¬ 
cient  author.  It  was  reprinted,  with  additional 
notes  by  Beck,  1  vol.  8vo.  Lips.  1783.  A  very 
beautiful  edition  of  the  text  was  printed  at  Venice, 
1812,  4to. 

The  book  has  been  translated  into  German  by 
Heyne,  Leipz.  1753,  and  Schneider,  Leipz.  1807; 
into  French  by  Larcher,  Par.  1763  (reprinted  in 
the  Bibliotheque  des  Romans  Grecs,  Par.  1797), 
and  Fallet,  1775  and  1784 ;  into  Italian  by  M.  A. 
Giacomelli,  Rom.  1752,  and  others ;  into  English 
by  Becket  and  de  Ilondt,  1764.  [P.  S.] 
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CHA'RITON  (Xapironu),  an  oculist,  who  lived 
in  or  before  the  second  century  after  Christ,  as  one 
of  his  medical  formulae  is  quoted  by  Galen  ( De 
Antid.  ii.  13.  vol.  xiv.  p.  180),  and  also  by  Aetius 
(iv.  1,  18,  p.  620).  He  is  also  mentioned  in  an 
ancient  Latin  inscription,  which  is  explained  at 
length  by  C.  G.  Kuhn,  in  his  Index  Medicorum 
Oculariorum  inter  Graecos  Romanesque,  Lips.  1829, 
4to.,  fasc.  ii.  p.  3,  &c.  See  also  Kuhn’s  Additam. 
ad  Elench.  Medic.  Vet.  a  J.  A.  Fabricio ,  (| c.  ex- 
hibitum ,  Lips.  1826,  4to.,  fasc.  iv.  [W.  A.  G.] 
CHARFXENA  (Xapi^eva),  a  lyric  poetess, 
mentioned  by  Eustathius,  who  calls  her  noirjrpia 
Kpovpd.Txv.  (Ad  Iliad.  ft  711.)  Aristophanes  al¬ 
ludes  to  her  in  a  passage  which  the  Scholiast  and 
lexicographers  explain  as  a  proverbial  expression 
implying  that  she  was  “  silly  and  foolish.”  ( Eccle - 
siaz.  943;  Suidas,  s.v.;  Etymol.  Mag.  and  Hesy- 
chius,  s.  v.  in l  Xapi^irgs.)  She  is  said  to  have 
been  also  a  flute-player,  and  an  erotic  poetess. 
( Eti/m .  Mag.  and  Hesych.  1.  c.)  Nothing  is  known 
of  her  time  or  country.  The  reference  to  her  as 
an  erotic  poetess  has  been  understood  as  indicating 
that  she  belonged  to  the  Aeolic  lyric  school ;  and 
the  words  of  Hesychius  (dpxAa  oucra)  perhaps 
imply  that  she  lived  at  a  very  early  period.  [P. S.] 
CHARI'XENUS  (Xapi&os )  or  CHARI'X- 
EN  ES  (Xapt^eres),  a  physician,  who  probably 
lived  in  the  first  century  after  Christ,  as  he  is 
mentioned  by  Asclepiades  Pharmacion.  Several  of 
his  medical  formulae  have  been  preserved  by 
Galen  and  Aetius.  (Gal.  De  Compos.  Medicam. 
sec.  Loc.  iii.  3,  v.  3,  vii.  2,  4,  5,  vol.  xii.  pp.  685, 
829,  xiii.  pp.  48,  49,  50,  82,  102 ;  Aet.  De  Med. 
ii.  4,  52,  p.  406.)  [W.  A.  G.] 

CHA'RMADAS,  philosopher.  [Charmides.] 
CHA'RMIDES  (XapftiSris).  1.  An  Athenian, 
son  of  Glaucon,  was  cousin  to  Critias  and  uncle  by 
the  mother’s  side  to  Plato,  who  introduces  him  in 
the  dialogue  which  bears  his  name  as  a  very  young 
man  at  the  commencement  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war.  (Comp.  Heind.  ad  Plat.  Charm,  p.  154,  and 
the  authorities  there  referred  to.)  In  the  same 
dialogue  he  is  represented  as  a  very  amiable  youth 
and  of  surpassing  beauty,  and  he  appears  again  in 
the  “  Protagoras  ”  at  the  house  of  Callias,  son  of 
Hipponicus.  [See  p.  56 7,  b.]  We  learn  from 
Xenophon,  that  he  was  a  great  favourite  with  So¬ 
crates,  and  was  possessed  of  more  than  ordinary 
ability,  though  his  excessive  diffidence  deprived 
his  country  of  the  services  which  he  might  have 
rendered  her  as  a  statesman.  In  b.  c.  404  he  was 
one  of  the  Ten  who  were  appointed,  over  and 
above  the  thirty  tyrants,  to  the  special  government 
of  the  Peiraeeus,  and  he  was  slain  fighting  against 
Thrasybulus  at  the  battle  of  Munychia  in  the  same 
year.  (Xen.  Mem.  iii.  6,  7,  Hell.  ii.  4.  §19; 
Schneid.  ad  loc.) 

2.  Called  also  Charmadas  by  Cicero,  a  disciple 
of  Cleitomachus  the  Carthaginian,  and  a  friend  and 
companion  (as  he  had  been  the  fellow-pupil)  of 
Philo  of  Larissa,  in  conjunction  with  whom  he  is 
said  by  some  to  have  been  the  founder  of  a  fourth 
Academy.  He  flourished,  therefore,  towards  the 
end  of  the  second  and  at  the  commencement  of  the 
first  century  b.  c.  Cicero,  writing  in  B.  c.  45, 
speaks  of  him  as  recently  dead.  (  Tusc .  Disp.  i.  24.) 
On  the  same  authority  we  learn,  that  he  was  re¬ 
markable  for  his  eloquence  and  for  the  great  com- 
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those  of  Philo.  (Cic.  Acad.  Quaesl.  iv.  6,  Oral.  16, 
de  Orat.  ii.  88  ;  Plin.  II.  N.  vii.  24  ;  Fabric.  Bill. 
Grace,  iii.  p.  167,  and  the  authorities  there  re¬ 
ferred  to.)  [E.  E.] 

CHARMI'NUS  (Xapglvos),  an  Athenian  gene¬ 
ral,  who  is  first  mentioned  by  Thucydides  as  com¬ 
ing  to  Samos  in  B.  c.  412.  Samos  was  at  this  time 
the  head-quarters  of  the  Athenian  fleet,  and  the 
force  there  amounted  to  upwards  of  100  ships,  of 
which  30  were  detached  to  besiege  Chios,  while 
the  rest  (and  with  them  Charminus)  remained  to 
watch  the  Spartan  fleet  under  the  high-admiral 
Astyochus  at  Miletus.  He  was  detached  a  very 
short  time  afterwards  with  twenty  vessels  to  the 
coast  of  Lycia,  to  look  out  for  the  Spartan  fleet 
conveying  the  deputies  who  were  to  examine  the 
complaints  made  against  Astyochus.  On  this  ser¬ 
vice  he  fell  in  with  Astyochus,  who  was  himself 
on  the  look-out  to  convoy  his  countrymen.  Char- 
minus  was  defeated,  and  lost  six  ships,  but  escaped 
with  the  rest  to  Halicarnassus.  We  afterwards 
find  him  assisting  the  oligarchical  party  at  Samos  in 
the  ineffectual  attempt  at  a  revolution.  (Thuc.  viii. 
30,  41, 42,  73;  Aristoph.  Thesmoph.  804.)  [A.H.C.] 
CHARMI'NUS,  a  Lacedaemonian,  was  sent  by^ 
Thibron,  the  Spartan  harmost  in  Asia,  to  the  Cyrean 
Greeks,  then  at  Selymbria  and  in  the  service  of 
Seuthes,  to  induce  them  to  enter  the  Lacedemonian 
service  against  Persia,  b.  c.  399.  (Xen.  Anab.  vii. 
6.  §  1,  &c.,  Hell.  iii.  1.  §  6  ;  Diod.  xiv.  37.)  On 
this  occasion  he  defended  Xenophon  from  the  im¬ 
putation  thrown  out  against  him  by  some  of  the 
Cyreans,  of  treacherous  collusion  with  Seuthes  to 
defraud  them  of  their  pay,  and  he  also  aided  them 
in  obtaining  what  was  due  to  them  from  the 
Thracian  prince.  A  great  portion  of  this  consisted 
in  cattle  and  slaves,  and  the  sale  of  these  and  the 
distribution  of  the  proceeds  was  undertaken,  at 
Xenophon’s  request,  by  Charminus  and  his  col¬ 
league,  Polynicus,  who  incurred  much  odium  in 
the  management  of  the  transaction.  (Xen.  Anab. 
vii.  6.  §  39,  7.  §§  13—19,  56.)  [E.  E.J 

CHARMIS  ( Xappus ),  a  physician  of  Marseilles, 
who  came  to  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  a.  d.  54 
— 68,  where  he  acquired  great  fame  and  wealth 
by  reviving  the  practice  of  cold  bathing.  (Plin. 
H.  N.  xxix.  5.)  He  is  said  to  have  received  from 
one  patient  two  hundred  thousand  sesterces,  or 
1562/.  10s.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxix.  8.)  He  was  also 
the  inventor  of  an  antidote  which  was  versified  by 
Hamocrates,  and  is  preserved  by  Galen.  (De  Antid. 
ii.  1,  4,  vol.  xiv.  pp.  114,  126.)  [W.  A.  G.] 

CHAROE'ADES  (Xapoi.d8ris),  called  Chariades 
by  Justin  (iv.  3),  was  joined  in  command  with 
Laches  in  the  earliest  expedition  sent  from  Athens 
to  Sicily  (b.  c.  427),  and  was  killed  soon  after¬ 
wards.  (Thuc.  iii.  86,  90;  Diod.  xii.  54.)  [A.  H.C.] 
CHARON  (Xapwv),  a  son  of  Erebos,  the  aged 
and  dirty  ferryman  in  the  lower  world,  who  con¬ 
veyed  in  his  boat  the  shades  of  the  dead — though 
only  of  those  whose  bodies  were  buried — across 
the  rivers  of  the  lower  world.  (Virg.  Aen.  vi.  295, 
&c.;  Senec.  Here.  fur.  764.)  For  this  service  he 
was  paid  by  each  shade  with  an  obolus  or  danace, 
which  coin  was  placed  in  the  mouth  of  every  dead 
body  previous  to  its  burial.  This  notion  of  Charon 
seems  to  be  of  late  origin,  for  it  does  not  occur  in 
any  of  the  early  poets  of  Greece.  (Paus.  x.  28. 

§  1  ;  Juven.  iii.  267  ;  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  1666.) 
Charon  was  represented  in  the  Lesche  of  Delphi 
by  Polygnotus.  [L.  S.] 

2  Y 
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CHARON  (Xapwv),  a  distinguished  Theban, 
who  exposed  himself  to  much  danger  by  concealing 
Pelopidas  and  his  fellow-conspirators  in  his  house, 
when  they  returned  to  Thebes  with  the  view  of 
delivering  it  from  the  Spartans  and  the  oligarchical 
government,  B.  c.  379.  Charon  himself  took  an 
active  part  in  the  enterprise,  and,  after  its  success, 
was  made  Boeotarch  together  with  Pelopidas  and 
Mellon.  (Xen.  Hell.  v.  4.  §  3 ;  Plut.  Pelop.  7-13, 
de  Gen.  Soc.  passim.)  [E.  E.] 

CHARON  (Xapuiv),  literary.  1.  A  historian  of 
Lampsacus,  is  mentioned  by  Tertullian  ( deAnim .  46) 
as  prior  to  Herodotus,  and  is  said  by  Suidas  (5.  v.) 
according  to  the  common  reading,  to  have  flourished 
(7 evoyevos)  in  the  time  of  Dareius  Hystaspis,  in 
the  79th  Olympiad  (b.  c.  464);  but,  as  Dareius 
died  in  B.  c.  485,  it  has  been  proposed  to  read  £0' 
for  06'  in  Suidas,  thus  placing  the  date  of  Charon 
in  01.  69  or  B.  c.  504.  He  lived,  however,  as  late 
as  b.  c.  464,  for  he  is  referred  to  by  Plutarch 
(  Them.  27 )  as  mentioning  the  flight  of  Themistocles 
to  Asia  in  b.  c.  465.  We  find  the  following  list  of 
his  works  in  Suidas  :  1.  AlQioTviKa.  2.  TlepaiKa. 

3.  'EAA T)vina.  4.  riepl  A a/u\pd.KOv.  5.  A iSvnd. 
6.  " Opoi  Aay^aKrjrwr,  a  work  quoted  by  Athenaeus 
(xi.  p.  475,  c.),  where  Schweighaeuser  proposes  to 
substitute  wpoi  (comp.  Diod.  i.  26),  thus  making  its 
subject  to  be  the  annals  of  Lampsacus.  7.  ripa- 
t aveis  rj  ‘'Apxonres  ol  twv  AaKehaijxuv'utiv,  a  chro¬ 
nological  work.  8.  Ktlo€ls  ttoA^wv.  9.  Kpr\TiKU. 
10.  Uep'nrAovs  6  e/cros  tcov  'Hpa/cAeiW  arpXwv. 
The  fragments  of  Charon,  together  with  those  of 
Hecataeus  and  X  an  thus,  have  been  published  by 
Creuzer,  Heidelberg,  1806,  and  by  Car.  and  Th. 
Muller,  Fragm.  Histor.  Graec.  Paris,  1841.  Be¬ 
sides  the  references  above  given,  comp.  Plut.  de 
Mid.  Virt.  s.  v.  Aag^dtcr] ;  Strab.  xiii.  p.  583 ; 
Paus.  x.  38  ;  Athen.  xii.  p.  520,  d.;  Ael.  V.H.  i.  15; 
Schol.  ad  Apoll.  Rhod.  ii.  2,  479;  Voss,  de  Hist. 
Graec.  b.  i.  c.  1  ;  Clint.  Fast,  sub  annis  504,  464. 

2.  Of  Carthage,  wrote  an  account  of  all  the  ty¬ 
rants  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  also  the  lives  of 
illustrious  men  and  women.  (Suid.  s.  v.;  Voss,  de 
Hist.  Graec.  p.  415,  ed.  Westermann.) 

3.  Of  Naucratis,  was  the  author  of  a  history  of 

the  Alexandrian  and  Egyptian  priests,  and  of  the 
events  which  occurred  under  each ;  likewise  of  a 
treatise  on  Naucratis,  and  other  works.  (Suid.s.  v.) 
The  Charon  who  was  a  friend  of  Apollonius  RI10- 
dius,  and  wrote  a  historical  commentary  on  his 
Argonautica ,  has  been  identified  by  some  with  the 
historian  of  Naucratis,  by  others  with  the  Cartha¬ 
ginian.  (Fabric.  Bihl.  Graec.  b.  iii.  c.  21;  Voss. 
de  Hist.  Graec,  pp.  20,  138,  144,  415,  ed.  Wester¬ 
mann  ;  Schol.  ad  Apoll.  Rhod.  ii.  1054.)  [E.  E.] 

CHARONDAS  {Xapolvtias),  a  lawgiver  of  Ca- 
tana,  who  legislated  for  his  own  and  the  other 
cities  of  Chalcidian  origin  in  Sicily  and  Italy. 
(Aristot.  Polit.  ii.  10.)  Now,  these  were  Zancle, 
Naxos,  Leontini,  Euboea,  Mylae,  Himera,  Callipo- 
lis,  and  Rhegium.  He  must  have  lived  before  the 
time  of  Anaxilaus,  tyrant  of  Rhegium,  i.  e.  before 
b.  c.  494,  for  the  Rhegians  used  the  laws  of  Cha- 
rondas  till  they  were  abolished  by  Anaxilaus,  Avho, 
after  a  reign  of  eighteen  years,  died  b.  c.  476. 
I  hese  facts  sufficiently  refute  the  common  account 
of  Charondas,  as  given  by  Diodorus  (xii.  12)  :  viz. 
that  after  fhurii  was  founded  by  the  people  of  the 
ruined  city  of  Sybaris,  the  colonists  chose  Charon¬ 
das,  “  the  best  of  their  fellow-citizens^ ’  to  draw  up 
a  code  of  laws  for  their  use.  For  Thurii,  as  we 
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have  seen,  is  not  included  among  the  Chalcidian 
cities,  and  the  date  of  its  foundation  is  b.  c.  443. 
It  is  also  demonstrated  by  Bentley  ( Phalaris ,  p. 
367,  &e.),  that  the  laws  which  Diodorus  gives  as 
those  drawn  up  by  Charondas  for  the  Thurians 
were  in  reality  not  his.  For  Aristotle  {Polit.  iv. 
12)  tells  us,  that  his  laws  were  adapted  to  an  aris¬ 
tocracy,  whereas  in  Diodorus  we  constantly  find 
him  ordering  appeals  to  the  Sfjyos,  and  the  . consti¬ 
tution  of  Thurii  is  expressly  called  TroAirevpa 
O'qgoKpaTiKor.  Again,  we  learn  from  a  happy  cor¬ 
rection  made  by  Bentley  in  a  corrupt  passage  of 
the  Politics  (ii.  12),  that  the  only  peculiarity  in 
the  laws  of  Charondas  was  that  he  first  introduced 
the  power  of  prosecuting  false  witnesses  {eir'icrKriipLs). 
But  it  is  quite  certain  that  this  was  in  force  at 
Athens  long  before  the  existence  of  Thurii,  and 
therefore  that  Charondas,  as  its  author,  also  lived 
before  the  foundation  of  that  city.  Lastly,  we  are 
told  by  Diogenes  Laertius,  that  Protagoras  was  the 
lawgiver  of  Thurii.  (See  Wesseling’s  note  on  Dio¬ 
dorus,  l.c. ,  where  Bentley’s  arguments  are  summed 
up  with  great  clearness.)  Diodorus  ends  the  ac¬ 
count  of  his  pseudo- Charondas  by  the  story,  that 
he  one  day  forgot  to  lay  aside  his  sword  before  he 
appeared  in  the  assembly,  thereby  violating  one  of 
his  own  laws.  On  being  reminded  of  this  by  a 
citizen,  he  exclaimed,  pa  Ai  aAA a  nvpiov  -Konfiaw, 
and  immediately  stabbed  himself.  This  anecdote 
is  also  told  of  Diodes  of  Syracuse,  and  of  Zaleucus, 
though  Valerius  Maximus  (vi.  §  5)  agrees  with 
Diodorus  in  attributing  it  to  Charondas.  The  story 
that  Charondas  was  a  Pythagorean,  is  probably  an 
instance  of  the  practice  which  arose  in  later  times 
of  calling  every  distinguished  lawgiver  a  disciple 
of  Pythagoras,  which  title  was  even  conferred  on 
Numa  Pompilius.  (Comp.  Iamblich.  Vit.  Pytliag. 
c.  7.)  Among  several  pretended  laws  of  Charondas 
preserved  by  Stobaeus,  there  is  one  probably  au¬ 
thentic,  since  it  is  found  in  a  fragment  of  Theo¬ 
phrastus.  (Stob.  Serin.  48.)  This  enacts,  that  all 
buying  and  selling  is  to  be  transacted  with  ready 
money,  and  that  the  government  is  to  provide  no 
remedy  for  those  who  lose  their  money  by  giving 
credit.  The  same  ordinance  will  be  found  in  Pla¬ 
to’s  Laws.  The  laws  of  Charondas  were  probably 
inverse.  (Athen.  xiv.  p.  619.)  The  fragments  of 
the  laws  of  Charondas  are  given  in  Hejme’s  Opus- 
cula,  vol.  ii.  p.  74,  &c.  [G.  E.  L.  C.j 

CHAROPS  (Xapo^),  bright-eyed  or  joyful- 
looking,  a  surname  of  Heracles,  under  which  he 
had  a  statue  near  mount  Laphystion  on  the  spot 
where  he  was  believed  to  have  brought  forth 
Cerberus  from  the  lower  world.  (Paus.  ix.  34. 

§  4.)  There  are  also  two  mythical  beings  of  this 
name.  (Horn.  Od.  xi.  427  ;  Horn.  Hymn,  in  Merc. 

I  94  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  1 81.)  [L.  S.J 

CHAROPS  (Xapoif/).  1.  A  chief  among  the 
Epeirots,  who  sided  with  the  Romans  in  their  war 
with  Philip  V.,  and,  by  sending  a  shepherd  to 
guide  a  portion  of  the  Roman  army  over  the 
heights  above  the  position  of  the  Macedonians,  . 
enabled  Flamininus  to  dislodge  Philip  from  the 
defile  which  he  had  occupied  in  Epeirus,  B.  c.  198. 
(Polyb.  xvii.  3,  xviii.  6,  xxvii.  13;  Liv.  xxxii.  6, 

II  ;  Plut.  Flam.  4.)  In  b.  c.  192,  Charops  was 
sent  by  his  countrymen  on  an  embassy  to  Antio- 
chus  the  Great,  who  was  wintering  at  Chalcis  m 
Euboea.  He  represented  to  the  king  that  the 
Epeirots  were  more  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the  1 
Romans  than  any  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  rest  of 
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Greece,  and  begged  him  therefore  to  excuse  them 
from  siding  with  him  unless  he  felt  himself  strong 
enough  to  protect  them.  (Polyb.  xx.  3.)  He  con¬ 
tinued  to  the  end  of  his  life  to  cultivate  the  friend¬ 
ship  of  the  Romans,  and  sent  his  grandson  to 
Rome  for  education.  (Polyb.  xxvii.  13.)  [E.  E.] 

2.  A  grandson  of  the  above.  He  received  his 
education  at  Rome,  and  after  his  return  to  his  own 
country  adhered  to  the  Roman  cause ;  but  here 
ends  all  resemblance  between  himself  and  his 
grandfather,  who  is  called  Ka\os  KciyaOds  by  Poly¬ 
bius.  (xxvii.  13.)  It  was  this  younger  Charops 
by  whose  calumnies  Antinous  and  Cephalus  were 
driven  in  self-defence  to  take  the  side  of  Perseus 
[Antinous]  ;  and  he  was  again  one  of  those  who 
flocked  from  the  several  states  of  Greece  to  Aemilius 
Paullus  at  Amphipolis,  in  b.  c.  167,  to  congratulate 
him  on  the  decisive  victory  at  Pydna  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year,  and  who  seized  the  opportunity  to  rid 
themselves  of  the  most  formidable  of  their  political 
opponents  by  pointing  them  out  as  friends  of 
Macedonia,  and  so  causing  them  to  be  apprehended 
and  sent  to  Rome.  (Polyb.  xxx.  10;  Liv.  xlv. 
31;  Diod.  Exc.  p.  578  ;  see  p.569,  b.)  The 
power  thus  obtained  Charops  in  particular  so  bar¬ 
barously  abused,  that  Polybius  has  recorded  his 
belief  “  that  there  never  had  been  before  and 
never  would  be  again  a  greater  monster  of  cruelty.” 
But  even  his  cruelty  did  not  surpass  his  rapacity 
and  extortion,  in  which  he  was  fully  aided  and 
seconded  by  his  mother,  Philotis.  (Diod.  Exc. 
p.  587.)  His  proceedings,  however,  were  dis¬ 
countenanced  at  Rome,  and  when  he  went  thither 
to  obtain  the  senate’s  confirmation  of  his  iniquity, 
he  not  only  received  from  them  an  unfavourable 
and  threatening  answer,  but  the  chief  men  of  the 
state,  and  Aemilius  Paullus  among  the  number, 
refused  to  receive  him  into  their  houses.  Yet  on 
his  return  to  Epeirus  he  had  the  audacity  to  falsify 
;  the  senate’s  sentence.  The  year  1 57  b.  c.  is  com¬ 
memorated  by  Polybius  as  one  in  which  Greece 
was  purged  of  many  of  her  plagues  :  as  an  instance 
of  this,  he  mentions  the  death  of  Charops  at  Brun- 
disium.  (Polyb.  xxx.  14,  xxxi.  8,  xxxii.  21,  22.) 
Both  this  man  and  his  grandfather  are  called 
“Charopus”  by  Livy.  [E.  E.] 

CHARO'PUS.  [Charops.] 

CHARTAS  (Xdpras)  and  SYADRAS  (2va- 
Spas),  statuaries  at  Sparta,  were  the  teachers  of 
Eucheirus  of  Corinth,  and  he  of  Clearchus  of 
Rhegium,  and  he  of  the  great  statuary  Pythagoras 
of  Rhegium.  (Paus.  vi.  4.  §  2.)  Hence  it  is  cal¬ 
culated  that  Chartas  and  Syadras  flourished  about 
540  b.  c.,  a  little  before  which  time  the  Spartans 
sent  to  Croesus  a  crater  of  bronze  ornamented  with 
figures.  (Herod,  i.  70.)  [P.  S.] 

CHARYBDIS.  [Scylla.] 

CHEILON  or  CHILON  (XefA wv,  XlXuv). 
1.  Of  Lacedaemon,  son  of  Damagetus,  and  one  of 
the  Seven  Sages,  flourished  towards  the  connnence- 

Iment  of  the  6th  century  b.  c.  Herodotus  (i.  59) 
speaks  of  him  as  contemporary  with  Hippocrates, 
the  father  of  Peisistratus,  and  Diogenes  Laertius 
tells  us,  that  he  was  an  old  man  in  the  52nd  Olym¬ 
piad  (b.  c.  572),  and  held  the  office  of  Ephor 
Eponymus  in  01.  56.  (b.  c.  556.)  In  the  same 
author  there  is  a  passage  which  appears  to  ascribe 
to  Cheilon  the  institution  of  the  Ephoralty,  but 
this  contradicts  the  other  well  known  and  more 
authentic  traditions.  On  the  authority  also  of 
Alcidamas  the  rhetorician  {ap.  Arist,  Rhet.  ii.  23. 
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§11)  we  learn,  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  Spar¬ 
tan  senate.  It  is  said  that  he  died  of  joy  when 
his  son  gained  the  prize  for  boxing  at  the  Olympic 
games,  and  that  his  funeral  was  attended  by  all 
the  Greeks  assembled  at  the  festival.  Such  a 
token  of  respect  seems  to  have  been  due  not  more 
to  his  wisdom  than  to  the  purity  of  his  life,  which, 
according  to  Diodorus,  was  not  inconsistent  with 
his  doctrine.  (Comp.  Gell.  i.  3.)  Diogenes  Laer¬ 
tius  mentions  him  as  a  writer  of  Elegiac  poems, 
and  records  many  sayings  of  his  which  shew  that 
even  at  Sparta  he  may  well  have  been  remarkable 
for  his  sententious  brevity,  and  several  of  which 
breathe  also  in  other  respects  a  truly  Spartan 
spirit.  Witness  especially  his  denunciation  of  the 
use  of  gesture  in  speaking, — \eyovra  p.r\  klvIlv 
rrjv  paviKov  yap.  The  distinguishing  ex¬ 

cellence  of  man  he  considered  to  be  sagacity  of 
judgment  in  divining  the  future, — a  quality  which 
he  himself  remarkably  exemplified  in  his  forebod¬ 
ing,  afterwards  realized,  of  the  evils  to  which 
Sparta  might  at  any  time  be  exposed  from  Cythera. 
(Diog.  Laert.  i.  68 — 73;  Menag.  ad  loc. ;  Plat. 
Protag.  p.  343  ;  Plut.  de  E l  ap.  Delph.  3  ;  Ael.  V.II. 
iii.  17  ;  Perizon.  ad  loc.;  Plin.  II.  N.  vii.  32  ; 
Diod.  Exc.  de  Virt.  et  Vit.  p.  552,  ed.  Wess; 
Arist.  Rhet.  ii.  12.  §  14;  Herod,  vii.  235  ;  comp. 
Thuc.  iv.  53  ;  Arnold,  ad  loc.) 

2.  A  Spartan  of  the  royal  house  of  the  Eury- 
pontids.  On  the  death  of  Cleomenes  III.  in  b.  c. 
220,  his  claim  to  the  throne  was  disregarded,  and 
the  election  fell  on  one  Lycurgus,  who  was  not  a 
Heracleid.  Cheilon  was  so  indignant  at  this,  that 
he  devised  a  revolution,  holding  out  to  the  people 
the  hope  of  a  division  of  landed  property — a  plan 
which  Agis  IV.  and  Cleomenes  III.  had  succes¬ 
sively  failed  to  realize.  Being  joined  by  about 
200  adherents,  he  surprised  the  ephori  at  supper, 
and  murdered  them.  Lycurgus,  however,  whose 
house  he  next  attacked,  effected  his  escape,  and 
Cheilon,  having  in  vain  endeavoured  to  rouse  the 
people  in  his  cause,  was  compelled  to  take  refuge 
in  Achaia.  (Polyb.  iv.  35,  81.)  [E.  E.] 

CHEILO'NIS  (XeiAaim).  1.  Daughter  of 
Cheilon  of  Lacedaemon,  is  mentioned  by  Iambli- 
chus  [de  Vit.Pyth.  36,  ad  fin.)  as  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  women  of  the  school  of  Pythagoras. 

2.  Daughter  of.  Leonidas  II.,  king  of  Sparta, 
and  wife  to  Cleombrotus  II.  When  Leonidas, 
alarmed  at  the  prosecution  instituted  against  him 
by  Lysander  [Agis  IV.],  took  refuge  in  the  tem¬ 
ple  of  Athena  Chalcioecus,  Cheilonis  left  her  hus¬ 
band,  who  was  made  king  on  the  deposition  of 
Leonidas,  and,  preferring  to  comfort  her  father  in 
his  adversity,  accompanied  him  in  his  flight  to 
Tegea.  Afterwards,  when  Leonidas  was  restored, 
and  Cleombrotus  in  his  turn  was  driven  to  take 
refuge  in  the  temple  of  Poseidon,  Cheilonis  joined  him 
in  his  altered  fortunes,  saved  his  life  by  her  entreaties 
from  her  father’s  vengeance,  and,  again  refusing 
to  share  the  splendour  of  a  throne,  went  with  him 
into  banishment ;  “  so  that,  had  not  Cleombrotus,” 
says  Plutarch,  “  been  spoilt  by  vain  ambition,  his 
wife’s  love  would  have  made  him  deem  his  exile  a 
more  blessed  lot  than  the  kingdom  which  he  lost.” 
(Plut.  Agis ,  11,  12,  16 — 18.)  [E.  E  ] 

CHEIRI'SOPHUS  ( Xeipiaocpos ),  a  Lacedae¬ 
monian,  was  sent  by  the  Ephors  with  700  heavy¬ 
armed  men  (800  according  to  Diodorus),  to  aid 
Cyrus  in  his  expedition  against  his  brother  Arta- 
xerxes,  b.  c.  401,  and  joined  the  prince  on  his 
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inarch  at  Issus  in  Cilicia.  (Diod.  xiv  19,  21; 
Xen.  Anab.  i.  4.  §  3.)  After  the  battle  of  Cunaxa, 
Clearchus  sent  him  with  others  to  Ariaeus  to  make 
an  offer,  which  however  was  declined,  of  placing 
him  on  the  Persian  throne  [p.  283,  b.].  After 
the  arrest  of  Clearchus  and  the  other  generals, 
through  the  treachery  of  Tissaphernes,  Cheirisophus 
took  an  active  part  in  encouraging  the  troops  and 
in  otherwise  providing  for  the  emergency,  and,  on 
the  motion  of  Xenophon,  was  appointed,  as  being 
a  Lacedaemonian,  to  lead  the  van  of  the  retreating 
army.  In  this  post  we  find  him  subsequently 
acting  throughout  the  retreat,  and  cordially  co¬ 
operating  with  Xenophon.  In  fact  it  was  only 
once  that  any  difference  arose  between  them,  and 
that  was  caused  by  Cheirisophus  having  struck,  in 
a  fit  of  angry  suspicion,  an  Armenian  who  was 
guiding  them,  and  who  left  them  in  consequence 
of  the  indignity.  (Diod.  xiv.  27  ;  Xen.  Anab.  iii. 
2.  §  33,  &c.,  3.  §§  3,  11,  4.  §§  38—43,  5.  §§ 
1—6,  iv.  1.  §§  6, 15—22,  2.  §  23,  &c.,  iii.  §§  8, 
25,  &c.,  6.  §§  1 — 3.)  When  the  Greeks  had 
arrived  at  Trapezus  on  the  Euxine,  Cheirisophus 
volunteered  to  go  to  his  friend  Anaxibius,  the 
Spartan  admiral  at  Byzantium,  to  obtain  a  sufficient 
number  of  ships  to  transport  them  to  Europe  ;  but 
he  was  not  successful  in  his  application.  (Diod. 
xiv.  30,  31  ;  Xen.  Anab.  v.  1.  §  4,  vi.  1.  §  16.) 
On  his  return  to  the  army,  which  he  found  at 
Sinope,  he  was  chosen  commander- in-chief,  Xeno¬ 
phon  having  declined  for  himself  the  proffered 
honour  on  the  express  ground  of  the  prior  claim  of 
a  Lacedaemonian.  (Anab.  vi.  1.  §§  18 — 33.) 
Cheirisophus,  however,  was  unable  to  enforce  sub¬ 
mission  to  his  authority,  or  to  restrain  the  Arca¬ 
dian  and  Achaean  soldiers  from  their  profligate 
attempt  to  plunder  the  hospitable  Heracleots  ;  and, 
on  the  sixth  or  seventh  day  from  his  election, 
these  troops,  who  formed  more  than  half  the 
army,  separated  themselves  from  the  rest,  and  de¬ 
parted  by  sea  under  ten  generals  whom  they  had 
appointed.  Xenophon  then  offered  to  continue 
the  march  with  the  remainder  of  the  forces,  under 
the  command  of  Cheirisophus,  but  the  latter  de¬ 
clined  the  proposal  by  the  advice  of  Neon,  who 
hoped  to  find  vessels  at  Calpe  furnished  by  Clean- 
der,  the  Spartan  Harmost  at  Byzantium,  and 
wished  to  reserve  them  exclusively  for  their  own 
portion  of  the  army.  With  the  small  division  yet 
under  his  command,  Cheirisophus  arrived  safely  at 
Calpe,  where  he  died  from  the  effects  of  a  medicine 
which  he  had  taken  for  a  fever.  (Xen.  Anab.  vi. 
2.  $4,  4.  §  11.)  [E.  E.] 

CHEIRTSOPHUS  (Xeipf aocpos),  a  statuary  in 
wood  and  probably  in  stone.  A  gilt  wooden 
statue  of  Apollo  Agyieus,  made  by  him,  stood  at 
Tegea,  and  near  it  was  a  statue  in  stone  of  the 
artist  himself,  which  was  most  probably  also  his 
own  work.  (Paus.  viii.  53.  §  3.)  Pausanias  knew 
nothing  of  his  age  or  of  his  teacher;  but  from  the 
way  in  which  he  mentions  him  in  connexion  with 
the  Cretan  school  of  Daedalus,  and  from  his  work¬ 
ing  both  in  wood  and  stone,  he  is  probably  to  be 
placed  with  the  latest  of  the  Daedalian  sculptors, 
such  as  Dipoenus  and  Scyllis  (about  b.  c.  566). 
Bockh  considers  the  erection  by  the  artist  of  his 
own  statue  as  an  indication  of  a  later  date  {Carp. 
Inscrip,  i.  p.  19);  bat  his  arguments  are  satisfac¬ 
torily  answered  by  Thiersch,  who  also  shews  that 
the  reply  of  Hermann  to  Bockh,  that  Pausanias 
does  not  say  that  Cheirisophus  made  his  own 


statue,  is  not  satisfactory.  ( Epochen ,  pp.  137 — 
139.)  Thiersch  has  also  observed,  that  the  name 
of  Cheirisophus,  like  many  other  names  of  the 
early  artists,  is  significant  of  skill  in  art  (xe'lP> 
aocpos).  Other  names  of  the  same  kind  are,  Dae¬ 
dalus  (A aibaXos)  the  son  of  Eupalamus  (EibraAa- 
pos),  Eucheir  (Eif^ei p),  Chersiphron  (Xepcricppcvr'), 
and  others.  Now,  granting  that  Daedalus  is  no¬ 
thing  more  than  a  mythological  personage,  and  that 
his  name  was  merely  symbolical,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  others  of  these  artists  really  existed  and 
bore  these  names,  which  were  probably  given  to 
them  in  their  infancy  because  they  belonged  to 
families  in  which  art  was  hereditary.  Thiersch 
quotes  a  parallel  case  in  the  names  taken  from 
navigation  among  the  maritime  people  of  Phaeacia. 
(Horn.  Od.  viii.  112,  &c.) 

Pausanias  mentions  also  two  shrines  of  Dionysus, 
an  altar  of  Cora,  and  a  temple  of  Apollo,  but  the 
way  in  which  he  speaks  leaves  it  doubtful  whether 
Cheirisophus  erected  these,  as  well  as  the  statue  of 
Apollo,  or  only  the  statue.  [P.  S.] 

CHEIRON  (Xefpcog),  the  wisest  and  justest  of 
all  the  centaurs.  (Horn.  II.  xi.  831.)  He  was  the 
instructor  of  Achilles,  whose  father  Peleus  was  a 
friend  and  relative  of  Cheiron,  and  received  at  his 
wedding  with'  Thetis  the  heavy  lance  which  was 
subsequently  used  by  Achilles.  (II.  xvi.  143,  xix. 
390.)  According  to  Apollodorus  (i.  2.  §  4),  Cheiron 
was  the  son  of  Cronus  and  Philyra.  He  lived  on 
mount  Pelion,  from  which  he,  like  the  other  cen¬ 
taurs,  was  expelled  by  the  Lapithae  ;  but  sacrifices 
were  offered  to  him  there  by  the  Magnesians  un¬ 
til  a  very  late  period,  and  the  family  of  the  Chei- 
ronidae  in  that  neighbourhood,  who  were  distin¬ 
guished  for  their  lcnoAvledge  of  medicine,  were 
regarded  as  his  descendants.  (Plut.  Sympos.  iii.  1: 
Muller,  Orchom.  p.  249.)  Cheiron  himself  had 
been  instructed  by  Apollo  and  Artemis,  and  was 
renowned  for  his  skill  in  hunting,  medicine,  music, 
gymnastics,  and  the  art  of  prophecy.  (Xen.  Cyneg. 

1 ;  Philostr.  Her.  9,  Icon.  ii.  2  ;  Pind.  Pyth.  ix.  65.) 
All  the  most  distinguished  heroes  of  Grecian  story 
are,  like  Achilles,  described  as  the  pupils  of  Chei¬ 
ron  in  these  arts.  His  friendship  with  Peleus,  who 
was  his  grandson,  is  particularly  celebrated.  Chei¬ 
ron  saved  him  from  the  hands  of  the  other  centaurs, 
who  were  on  the  point  of  killing  him,  and  he  also 
restored  to  him  the  sword  which  Acastus  had  con¬ 
cealed.  (Apollod.  iii.  13.  §  3,  <Scc.)  Cheiron  fur¬ 
ther  informed  him  in  what  manner  he  might  gain 
possession  of  Thetis,  who  was  doomed  to  marry  a 
mortal.  He  is  also  connected  with  the  story  of 
the  Argonauts,  whom  he  received  kindly  w,hen 
they  came  to  his  residence  on  their  voyage,  for 
many  of  the  heroes  were  his  friends  and  pupils. 
(Apollon.  Rhod.  i.  554;  Orph.  Argon.  375,  &c.) 
Heracles  too  was  connected  with  him  by  friend¬ 
ship  ;  but  one  of  the  poisoned  arrows  of  this  hero 
was  nevertheless  the  cause  of  his  death,  for  during 
his  struggle  with  the  Erymanthian  boar,  Heracles  1 1 
became  involved  in  a  fight  with  the  centaurs,  who 
fled  to  Cheiron,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Malea.  i 
Heracles  shot  at  them,  and  one  of  his  arrows  struck 
Cheiron,  who,  although  immortal,  would  not  live  i  j 


theus.  According  to  others,  Cheiron,  in  looking 
at  one  of  the  arrows,  dropped  it  on  his  foot,  and  I 
wounded  himself.  (Ovid.  Past.  v.  397  ;  Hygin. 
Poet.  Astr.  ii.  38.)  Zeus  placed  Cheiron  among  1 1 
the  stars.  He  had  been  married  to  Nai's  or  Cha- 1 1 


any  longer,  and  gave  his  immortality  to  Prome-  ij 
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riclo,  and  his  daughter  Endeis  was  the  mother  of 
Peleus.  (Apollod.  iii.  12.  §  6.)  Cheiron  is  the 
noblest  specimen  of  a  combination  of  the  human 
and  animal  forms  in  the  ancient  works  of  art ;  for 
while  the  centaurs  generally  express  the  sensual 
and  savage  features  of  a  man  combined  with  the 
strength  and  swiftness  of  a  horse,  Cheiron,  who 
possesses  the  latter  likewise,  combines  with  it  a 
mild  wisdom.  He  was  represented  on  the  Amy- 
claean  throne  of  Apollo,  and  on  the  chest  of  Cyp- 
selus.  (Paus.  iii.  18.  §  7,  v.  19.  §  2.)  Some  repre¬ 
sentations  of  him  are  still  extant,  in  which  young 
Achilles  or  Erotes  are  riding  on  his  back.  \Mus. 
Pio-Clement.  i.  52  ;  Bottiger,  Vasengemalde,  iii. 
p.  144,  &c.)  *  [L.  S.] 

CHE'LIDON,  the  mistress  of  C.  Verres,  who 
is  said  by  Cicero  to  have  given  all  his  decisions 
during  his  city  praetorship  (b.  c.  74)  in  accordance 
with  her  wishes.  She  died  two  years  afterwards, 
when  Verres  was  propraetor  in  Sicily,  leaving  him 
her  heir.  She  is  called  by  the  Pseudo-Asconius  a 
plebeian  female  client  of  Verres.  (Cic.  Verr.  i.  40, 
52,  v.  13,  15,  ii.  47,  iv.  32  ;  Pseudo-Ascon.  p.  193; 
Schol.  Vatic,  p.  376,  ed.  Orelli.) 

CHELI'DONIS  (XeAiSom),  a  Spartan  woman 
of  great  beauty  and  royal  blood,  daughter  of  Leo- 
tychides.  She  married  Cleonymus,  who  was  much 
older  than  herself,  and  to  whom  she  proved  un¬ 
faithful  in  consequence  of  a  passion  for  Acrotatus, 
son  of  Areus  I.  It  was  partly  on  account  of  this 
injury  that  Cleonymus,  offended  also  by  his  exclu¬ 
sion  from  the  throne,  invited  Pyrrhus  to  attempt 
the  conquest  of  Sparta  in  b.  c.  272.  Chelidonis, 
alarmed  for  the  result,  was  prepared  to  put  an  end 
to  her  own  life  rather  than  fall  into  her  husband’s 
hands ;  but  Pyrrhus  was  beaten  off  from  the  city, 
chiefly  through  the  valour  of  Acrotatus.  If  we 
may  trust  the  account  of  Plutarch,  the  Spartans 
generally  of  both  sexes  exhibited  more  sympathy 
with  the  lovers  than  indignation  at  their  guilt, —  a 
proof  of  the  corruption  of  manners,  which  Phylar- 
chus  ( ap .  Athen.  iv.  p.  142,  b.)  ascribes  principally 
to  Acrotatus  and  his  father.  (Plut.  Pyrrh.  26 — 
28.)  [E.  E.] 

CHELO'NE  (XeA civy),  the  tortoise.  When  all 
the  gods,  men,  and  animals  were  invited  by  Hermes 
to  attend  the  wedding  of  Zeus  and  Hera,  the  nymph 
Chelone  alone  remained  at  home,  to  shew  her  dis¬ 
regard  of  the  solemnity.  But  Hermes  then  des¬ 
cended  from  Olympus,  threw  Chelone’s  house, 
which  stood  on  the  bank  of  a  river,  together  with 
the  nymph,  into  the  water,  and  changed  her  into 
a  tortoise,  who  had  henceforth  to  carry  her  house 
on  her  back.  (Serv.  ad  Aen.  i.  509.)  [L.  S.] 

CHEOPS  (Xeoi|/),  an  early  king  of  Egypt,  god¬ 
less  and  tyrannical,  who,  according  to  Herodotus 
and  Diodorus,  reigned  for  fifty  years,  and  built  the 
first  and  largest  pyramid  by  the  compulsory  labour 
of  his  subjects.  Diodorus  calls  him  Chembes  or 
Chemmis.  His  account  agrees  with  that  of  Hero¬ 
dotus,  except  that  he  supposes  seven  generations  to 
have  intervened  between  Remphis  or  Rhampsinitus 
and  Cheops.  (Herod,  ii.  124 — 127  ;  Larcher,  ad 
loc.;  Diod.  i.  63.)  [Cephren.]  [E.  E.] 

CHEPHREN.  [Cephren.] 

CHERA  ( Xrjpa ),  a  surname  of  Hera,  which  was 
believed  to  have  been  given  her  by  Temenus,  the 
;  son  of  Pelasgus.  He  had  brought  up  Hera,  and 
i  erected  to  her  at  Old  Stymphalus  three  sanctuaries 
under  three  different  names.  To  Hera,  as  a  maiden 
previous  to  her  marriage,  he  dedicated  one  in  which 
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she  was  called  i reus ;  to  her  as  the  wife  of  Zeus,  a 
second  in  which  she  bore  the  name  of  reA eto ;  and 
a  third  in  which  she  was  worshipped  as  the  x^Pat 
the  widow,  alluding  to  her  separation  from  Zeus. 
(Paus.  viii.  22.  §  2.)  [L.  S.] 

CHE'RSIPHRON  (Xepa'uppcvis'),  or,  as  the  name 
is  written  in  Vitruvius  and  one  passage  of  Pliny, 
CTESIPHON,  an  architect  of  Cnossu  s  in  Crete,  in 
conjunction  with  his  son  Metagenes,  built  or  com¬ 
menced  building  the  great  temple  of  Artemis  at 
Ephesus.  The  worship  of  Artemis  was  most  proba¬ 
bly  established  at  Ephesus  before  the  time  of  the 
Ionian  colonization  [Artemis,  p.  376,  a.]  ;  and  it 
would  seem,  that  there  was  already  at  that  distant 
period  some  temple  to  the  goddess.  (Paus.  vii.  2.  §  4. ) 
We  are  not  told  what  had  become  of  this  temple, 
when,  about  the  beginning  of  the  6th  century  b.  c., 
the  Ionian  Greeks  undertook  the  erection  of  a  new 
temple,  which  was  intended  for  the  centre  of  their 
national  worship,  like  the  temple  of  Hera  at  Samos, 
which  was  built  about  the  same  time  by  the  Dorian 
colonies.  The  preparation  of  the  foundations  was 
commenced  about  b.  c.  600.  To  guard  against 
earthquakes,  a  marsh  was  chosen  for  the  site  of 
the  temple,  and  the  ground  was  made  firm  by 
layers  of  charcoal  rammed  down,  over  which  were 
laid  fleeces  of  wool.  This  contrivance  was  sug¬ 
gested  by  Theodoras  of  Samos.  [Theodorus.] 
The  work  proceeded  very  slowly.  The  erection  of 
the  columns  did  not  take  place  till  about  40  years 
later,  (b.  c.  560.)  This  date  is  fixed  by  the  state¬ 
ment  of  Herodotus  (i.  92),  that  most  of  the  pillars 
were  presented  by  Croesus.  This  therefore  is  the 
date  of  Chersiphron,  since  it  is  to  him  and  to  his 
son  Metagenes  that  the  ancient  writers  attribute 
the  erection  of  the  pillars  and  the  architrave.  Of 
course  the  plan  could  not  be  extended  after  the 
erection  of  the  pillars ;  and  therefore,  when  Strabo 
(xiv.  p.  640)  says,  that  the  temple  was  enlarged 
by  another  architect,  he  probably  refers  to  the 
building  of  the  courts  round  it.  It  was  finally 
completed  by  Demetrius  and  Paeonius  of  Ephesus, 
about  220  years  after  the  foundations  were  laid ; 
but  it  was  shortly  afterwards  burnt  down  by 
Herostratus  on  the  same  night  in  which  Alex¬ 
ander  the  Great  was  born,  b.  c.  356.  It  was  re¬ 
built  with  greater  magnificence  by  the  contribu¬ 
tions  of  all  the  states  of  Asia  Minor.  It  is  said, 
that  Alexander  the  Great  offered  to  pay  the  cost 
of  the  restoration  on  the  condition  that  his  name 
should  be  inscribed  on  the  temple,  but  that  the 
Ephesians  evaded  the  offer  by  replying,  that  it  was 
not  right  for  a  god  to  make  offerings  to  gods.  The 
architect  of  the  new  temple  was  Deinocrates. 
The  edifice  has  now  entirely  disappeared,  except 
some  remnants  of  its  foundations.  Though  Pliny 
(like  others  of  the  ancient  writers)  has  evidently 
confounded  the  two  buildings,  yet  his  description 
is  valuable,  since  the  restored  temple  was  probably 
built  on  the  same  foundations  and  after  the  same 
general  plan  as  the  old  one.  We  have  also  de¬ 
scriptions  of  it  by  Vitruvius,  who  took  his  state¬ 
ments  from  a  work  on  the  temple,  which  was  said 
to  have  been  written  by  the  architects  themselves, 
Chersiphron  and  Metagenes,  (vii.  Praef.  §  12.) 
There  are  also  medals  on  which  the  elevation  of 
the  chief  portico  is  represented.  The  temple  was 
Octastyle,  Dipteral,  Diastyle,  and  Hypaethral. 
It  was  raised  on  a  basement  of  10  steps.  Its 
dimensions  were  425  X  220  feet.  The  columns 
were  127  in  number,  60  feet  high,  and  made  of 
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white  marble,  a  quarry  of  which  was  discovered, 
at  a  distance  of  only  eight  miles  from  the  temple, 
by  a  shepherd  named  Pixodarus.  Thirty-six  of  the 
columns  were  sculptured  (perhaps  Caryatides  within 
the  cella ),  one  of  them  by  the  great  sculptor  Scopas. 
(Plin.  xxxvi.  14.  s.  21  :  but  many  critics  think 
the  reading  doubtful.)  They  were  of  the  Ionic 
order  of  architecture,  which  was  now  first  invented. 
(Plin.  xxxvi.  23.  s.  56,  and  especially  Vi truv.  iv.  1. 
§§  7,  8.)  Of  the  blocks  of  marble  which  composed 
the  architrave  some  were  as  much  as  30  feet  long. 
In  order  to  convey  these  and  the  columns  to  their 
places,  Chersiphron  and  Metagenes  invented  some 
ingenious  mechanical  contrivances.  (Vitruv.  x.  6, 
7,  or  x.  2.  §§  11,  12,  ed.  Schneider;  Plin.  xxxvi. 
14.  s.  21.)  The  temple  was  reckoned  one  of 
the  seven  wonders  of  the  world,  and  is  celebrated 
in  several  epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology,  espe¬ 
cially  in  two  by  Antipater  of  Sidon  (ii.  pp.  16,  20, 
Brunck  and  Jacobs). 

From  this  account  it  is  manifest  that  Chersi¬ 
phron  and  Metagenes  were  among  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  of  ancient  architects,  both  as  artists  and 
mechanicians. 

(Plin.  II.  N.  vii.  25.  s.  38,  xvi.  37.  s.  79, 
xxxvi.  14.  s.  21  ;  Vitruv.  iii.  2.  §  7,  vii.  Praef. 
§  16 ;  Strab.  xiv.  pp.  640;  641  ;  Liv.  i.  45;  Diog. 
Laert.  ii.  9  ;  Philo  Byzant.  de  VII  Orb.  Mirac. 
p.  1 8  ;  Hirt,  Tempel  der  Diana  von  Ephesus,  Berl. 
1807,  Geschichte  der  Baukunst,  i.  pp.  232-4,  254, 
with  a  restoration  of  the  temple,  plate  viii.  ; 
Rasche,  Lex.  Univ.  Rei  Num.  s.  v.  Ephesia ,  Ephe¬ 
sus  ;  Eckhel,  Doct.  Num.  Vet.  ii.  512.)  [P.  S.j 

CH  I'Ll  US,  a  Greek  poet,  a  friend  of  Cicero, 
who  mentions  him  along  with  Archias,  appears, 
among  other  things,  to  have  written  epigrams. 
(Cic.  ad  Alt.  i.  9,  12,  16.) 

CHILO  or  C1LO.  [Cilo.] 

CHIMAERA  (Xipaipa),  a  fire-breathing  mon¬ 
ster,  which,  according  to  the  Homeric  poems,  Avas 
of  divine  origin.  She  was  brought  up  by  Amiso- 
darus,  king  of  Caria,  and  afterwards  made  great 
havoc  in  all  the  country  around  and  among  men. 
The  fore  part  of  her  body  Avas  that  of  a  lion,  and 
the  hind  part  that  of  a  dragon,  while  the  middle 
Avas  that  of  a  goat.  (Horn.  II.  vi.  180,  xvi.  328  ; 
comp.  Ov.  Met.  ix.  646.)  According  to  Hesiod 
(  Theog .  319,  &c.),  she  was  a  daughter  of  Typhaon 
and  Echidna,  and  had  three  heads,  one  of  each  of 
the  thqee  animals  before  mentioned,  Avhence  she  is 
called  rpiKecpa\os  or  TpiadpaxTos.  (Eustath.  ad 
Horn.  p.  634  ;  Eurip.  Ion,  203,  &c. ;  Apollod.  i.  9. 
§  3,  ii.  3.  §  1.)  She  was  killed  by  Bellerophon,  and 
Virgil  (Aen.  vi.  288)  places  her  together  with  other 
monsters  at  the  entrance  of  Orcus.  The  origin  of 
the  notion  of  this  fire-breathing  monster  must  pro¬ 
bably  be  sought  for  in  the  volcano  of  the  name  of 
Chimaera  near  Phaselis,  in  Lycia  (Plin.  II.  N.  ii. 
106,  v.  27;  Mela.  i.  15),  or  in  the  volcanic  valley 
near  the  Cragus  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  665,  &c.),  Avhich  is 
described  as  the  scene  of  the  events  connected  with 
the  Chimaera.  In  the  works  of  art  recently  dis¬ 
covered  in  Lycia,  we  find  several  representations 
of  the  Chimaera  in  the  simple  form  of  a  species 
of  lion  still  occurring  in  that  country.  [L.  S.] 

CH  I'M ARUS,  a  statuary  in  the  reign  of  Tibe¬ 
rius,  Avho  made  a  statue  and  shrine  of  Germanicus, 
probably  in  bronze,  on  a  marble  base.  (Inscr.  ap. 
Donati,  Suppl.  Inscr.  ad  Nov.  Thes.  Alurat.  ii.  p. 
210.)  [P.  S.] 

CHIOMA'RA  (Xm/rapa),  Avife  of  Ortiagon, 
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king  of  Galatia,  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Romans 
when  Cn.  Manlius  Vulso  invaded  Galatia,  B.c.  189, 
and  Avas  violated  by  the  centurion  into  Avhose  hands 
she  fell.  She  agreed,  hoAvever,  to  pay  him  a  large 
sum  for  her  ransom ;  and  Avhen  he  had  delAered 
her  up  to  a  body  of  her  countrymen  Avho  met  them 
at  an  appointed  place  for  the  purpose,  she  caused 
him  to  be  put  to  death,  and  carried  back  his  head 
to  her  husband.  (Polyb.  xxii.  21,  and  ap.  Plut.  de 
Mul.  Virt.  p.  225,  ed.  Tauchn. ;  Val.  Max.  vi.  1. 
Extern.  2  ;  comp.  Liv.  xxxviii.  12.)  Polybius 
says  ( l.  c.),  that  he  had  himself  conversed  with 
her  at  Sardis,  and  admired  her  high  spirit  and  good 
sense.  [E.  E.] 

CHION  (XiW),  the  son  of  Matris,  a  noble  citi¬ 
zen  of  Heracleia,  on  the  Pontus,  was  a  disciple  of 
Plato.  With  the  aid  of  Leon  (or  Leonides), 
Euxenon,  and  other  noble  youths,  he  put  to  death 
Clearchus,  the  tyrant  of  Heracleia.  (b.  c.  353.) 
Most  of  the  conspirators  were  cut  down  by  the 
tyrant’s  body-guards  upon  the  spot,  others  Avere 
afterwards  taken  and  put  to  death  Avith  cruel  tor¬ 
tures,  and  the  city  fell  again  beneath  the  Avorse 
tyranny  of  Satyrus,  the  brother  of  Clearchus. 
(Memnon,  ap.  Phot.  Cod.  224,  pp.  222,  223,  ed. 
Bekker ;  Justin,  xvi.  5.) 

There  are  extant  thirteen  letters  Avhich  are  as¬ 
cribed  to  Chion,  and  Avhich  are  of  considerable 
merit ;  but  they  are  undoubtedly  spurious.  Pro¬ 
bably  they  are  the  composition  of  one  of  the  later 
Platonists.  They  Avere  first  printed  in  Greek  in 
the  Aldine  collection  of  Greek  Letters,  Venet. 
1499,  8vo. ;  again,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  in  the  re¬ 
print  of  that  collection,  Aurel.  Allob.  1606.  The 
first  edition  in  a  separate  form  AAras  by  J.  Caselius, 
printed  by  Steph.  Myliander,  Rostoch,  1583,  4to.; 
there  was  also  a  Latin  translation  published  in  the 
same  volume  with  a  Latin  version  of  the  fourth 
book  of  Xenophon’s  Cyropaedeia,  by  the  same  edi¬ 
tor  and  printer,  Rostoch,  1584,  4to.  A  more  com¬ 
plete  edition  of  the  Greek  text,  founded  on  a  neAV 
recension  of  some  Medicean  MSS.,  Avith  notes  and 
indices,  Avas  published  by  J.  T.  Coberus,  Lips,  and 
Dresd.  1765,  8vo.  The  best  edition,  containing 
all  that  is  valuable  in  the  preceding  ones,  is  that 
of  J.  Conr.  Orelli,  in  the  same  volume  Avith  his 
edition  of  Memnon,  Lips.  1816, 8vo.  It  contains  the 
Greek  text,  the  Latin  version  of  Caselius,  the  Pro¬ 
legomena  of  A.  G.  Hoffmann,  the  Preface  of  Cobe¬ 
rus,  and  the  Notes  of  Coberus,  Hoffmann,  and 
Orelli.  There  are  several  selections  from  the  let¬ 
ters  of  Chion.  (A.  G.  Hoffmann,  Prolegom.  ad 
Chionis  Epist.  Grace,  futuram  edit,  conscripta; 
Fabric.  Bill.  Grace,  i.  p.  677.)  [P.  S.] 

CHION,  of  Corinth,  a  sculptor,  Avho  attained  to 
no  distinction,  not  from  the  Avant  of  industry  or  skill, 
but  of  good  fortune.  (Vitnrv.  iii.  Praef.)  [P.  S.] 

CHl'ONE  ( Xlovt] ).  1.  A  daughter  of  Boreas 

and  Oreithyia,  and  sister  of  Cleopatra,  Zetes,  and 
Calais.  She  became  by  Poseidon  the  mother  of 
Eumolpus,  and  in  order  to  conceal  the  event,  she 
threAV  the  boy  into  the  sea;  but  the  child  Avas 
saved  by  Poseidon.  (Apollod.  iii.  15.  §§2,4; 
Paus.  i.  38.  §  3.) 

2.  A  daughter  of  Daedalion,  who  Avas  beloi'ed 
by  Apollo  and  Hermes  on  account  of  her  beauty. 
She  gave  birth  to  twins,  Autolycus  and  Philammon, 
the  former  a  son  of  Hermes  and  the  latter  of 
Apollo.  She  A\ras  killed  by  Artemis  for  having  | 
found  fault  Avith  the  beauty  of  that  goddess,  and  i 
her  father  in  his  grief  threiv  himself  from  a  rock  of 
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Parnassus,  but  in  falling  he  was  changed  by  Apollo 
into  a  hawk.  Chione  is  also  called  Philonis.  (Ov. 
Met.  xi.  300,  &e. ;  Hvgin.  Fab .  200  ;  comp.  Au- 
tolycus.)  There  is  a  third  mythical  personage  of 
this  name.  (Serv.  ad  Aen.  iv.  250.)  [L.  S.] 

CHIO'NIDES  (XicoHS^s  and  XtoidSrjs),  an 
Athenian  comic  poet  of  the  old  comedy,  whom 
Suidas  ( s .  v.)  places  at  the  head  of  the  poets  of  the 
old  comedy  (npcoTayuivLcnriv  rrjs  apxulas  Kocgcp- 
Slas),  adding  that  he  exhibited  eight  years  before 
the  Persian  war,  that  is,  in  b.  c.  487.  (Clinton. 
sub  ann.)  On  the  other  hand,  according  to  a  pas¬ 
sage  in  the  Poetic  of  Aristotle  (c.  3),  Chionides 
was  long  after  Epicharmus.  [Epicharmus.]  On 
the  strength  of  this  passage  Meineke  thinks  that 
Chionides  cannot  be  placed  much  earlier  than  B.  c. 
460 ;  and  in  confirmation  of  this  date  he  quotes 
from  Athenaeus  (xiv.  p.  638,  a.)  a  passage  from  a 
play  of  Chionides,  the  YItcox0'1-,  in  which  mention 
is  made  of  Gnesippus,  a  poet  contemporary  with 
Cratinus.  But  we  also  learn  from  Athenaeus  (l.  c. 
and  iv.  p.  137,  e.),  that  some  of  the  ancient  critics 
considered  the  iiroryoi  to  be  spurious,  and  with 
respect  to  the  passage  of  Aristotle,  Ritter  has 
brought  forward  very  strong  arguments  against  its 
genuineness.  (For  the  discussion  of  the  question 
see  Wolf,  Proleg.  ad  Horn.  p.  lxix.  ;  Meineke, 
Hist.  Crib  pp.  27,  28 ;  Grysarius,  de  Com.  Doric. 
pp.  152,  153  ;  Ritter,  Comm,  in  Aristot.  Poet.  3.) 
However  this  may  be,  the  difference  of  some 
twenty  years  in  the  date  of  Chionides  is  of  little 
consequence  compared  with  the  fact,  attested  by 
Suidas  and  implied  by  Aristotle,  that  Chionides 
was  the  most  ancient  poet  of  the  Athenian  old 
comedy, — not  absolutely  in  order  of  time,  for 
Susarion  was  long  before  him  [Susarjon],  and, 
if  the  passage  of  Aristotle  be  genuine,  so  were 
Euetes,  Euxenides,  and  Myllus  ;  but  the  first  who 
gave  the  Athenian  comedy  that  form  which  it  re¬ 
tained  down  to  the  time  of  Aristophanes,  and  of 
which  the  old  comic  lyric  songs  of  Attica  and  the 
Megaric  buffoonery  imported  by  Susarion  were 
only  the  rude  elements. 

We  have  the  following  titles  of  his  Comedies: 

■ — "Hpcoes  (a  correction  for"Hpo>s),  YItu>x°'l  (see 
above),  Ylepcrai  rf,  Aaavpmi.  Of  the  last  not 
a  fragment  remains  :  whether  its  title  may  be 
I  taken  as  an  argument  for  placing  Chionides  about 
the  time  of  the  Persian  war,  is  of  course  a  mere 
matter  of  conjecture.  The  ITr wxot  is  quoted  by 
Athenaeus  (l.  c.,  and  iii.  p.  191,  e.),  the  "Hpwes  by 
Pollux  (x.  43),  the  Antiatticista  (p.  97),  and 
Suidas  (s.  v.  "Ayvos).  The  poet’s  name  occurs  in 
Vitruvius,  (vi.  Praef.)  [P.  S.] 

CHI'ONIS  (XioVis),  a  Spartan,  who  obtained 
the  victory  at  the  Olympic  games  in  four  successive 
Olympiads  (01.  28-31),  four  times  in  the  stadium 
and  thrice  in  the  diaulos.  (Pans.  iii.  14.  §  3,  iv. 
23.  §§  2,  5,  vi.  13.  §  1,  viii.  39.  §  2  :  Anchionis 
is  the  same  as  this  Chionis;  see  Krause,  Olympia , 
pp.  243,  261.) 

CHI'ONIS  (Xt'om),  a  statuary  of  Corinth,  about 
B.  c.  480,  executed,  in  conjunction  with  Amyclaeus 
and  Dyillus,  the  group  which  the  Phocians  dedi- 
i  cated  at  Delphi.  [Amyclaeus.]  Chionis  made  in 
it  the  statues  of  Athene  and  Artemis.  (Paus.  x. 
13.  §  4.)  [P.  S.] 

CHIOS  (Xtos),  the  name  of  two  mythical  per¬ 
sonages,  each  of  whom  is  said  to  have  given  the 
name  to  the  island  of  Chios.  (Paus.  vii.  4.  §  6  ; 
Steph.  Byz.  s.  v.  Xios .)  [L.  S.] 
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CHITO'NE  ( Xitoout] ),  a  surname  of  Artemis, 
who  was  represented  as  a  huntress  with  her  chiton 
girt  up.  Others  derived  the  name  from  the  Attic 
village  of  Chitone,  or  from  the  circumstance  of  the 
clothes  in  which  newly-born  children  were  dressed 
being  sacred  to  her.  (Callim.  Hymn,  in  Dian.  225  ; 
Schoi.  ad  Callim.  Hymn.  inJov.  77.)  Respecting 
the  festival  of  the  Chitonia  celebrated  to  her  at 
Chitone,  see  Diet,  of  Ant.  s.  v.  Xirccma.  [L.  S.] 
CHIUS  AUFI'DIUS.  [Aufidius  Chius.] 
CIILAE'NEAS  (XAcureas),  an  Aetolian,  was 
sent  by  his  countrymen  as  ambassador  to  the  Lace¬ 
daemonians,  b.  c.  21 1,  to  excite  them  against  Philip 
V.  of  Macedon.  He  is  reported  by  Polybius  as 
dwelling  very  cogently  ( SvaavrippriTcos )  on  the 
oppressive  encroachments  of  all  the  successive  kings 
of  Macedonia  from  Philip  II.  downwards,  as  well 
as  on  the  sure  defeat  which  awaited  Philip  from 
the  confederacy  then  formed  against  him.  Chlae- 
neas  was  opposed  by  the  Acarnanian  envoy  Lycis- 
cus,  but  the  Lacedaemonians  were  induced  to  join 
the  league  of  the  Romans  with  the  Aetolians  and 
Attalus  I.  (Polyb.  ix.  28 — 39,  x.  41;  Liv.  xxvi. 
24.)  [E.  E.] 

CHLOE  (XA by),  the  blooming,  a  surname  of 
Demeter  the  protectress  of  the  green  fields,  who 
had  a  sanctuary  at  Athens  conjointly  with  Ge 
Curotrophos.  (Paus.  i.  22.  §  3;  Eustath.  ad  Horn. 
p.  772.)  This  surname  is  probably  alluded  to 
when  Sophocles  ( Oed .  Col.  1600)  calls  her  rjp 

eiryA oos.  (Comp.  Aristoph.  Lysist.  815.)  Respect¬ 
ing  the  festival  Chloeia,  see  Diet,  of  Ant.  s.v.  [L.  S.] 
CHLORIS  (XAwp'is).  1.  A  daughter  of  the 
Theban  Amphicn  and  Niobe.  According  to  an 
Argive  tradition,  her  original  name  was  Meliboea, 
and  she  and  her  brother  Amy clas  were  the  only 
children  of  Niobe  that  were  not  killed  by  Apollo 
and  Artemis.  But  the  terror  of  Chloris  at  the 
death  of  her  brothers  and  sisters  was  so  great,  that 
she  turned  perfectly  white,  and  was  therefore  called 
Chloris.  She  and  her  brother  built  the  temple  of 
Leto  at  Argos,  which  contained  a  statue  of  Chloris 
also.  (Paus.  ii.  21.  §  10.)  According  to  an  Olym¬ 
pian  legend,  she  once  gained  the  prize  in  the  foot¬ 
race  during  the  festival  of  Hera  at  Olympia.  (Paus. 
v.  16.  §  3.)  Apollodorus  (iii.  5.  §  6)  and  Hyginus 
(Fab.  10,  69)  confound  her  with  Chloris,  the  wife 
of  Neleus. 

2.  A  daughter  of  Amphion,  the  ruler  of  Orcho- 
menos,  by  Persephone,  the  daughter  of  Minyas. 
She  was  the  wife  of  Neleus,  king  of  Pylos,  and 
became  by  him  the  mother  of  Nestor,  Chromius, 
Periclymenos,  and  Pero.  (Horn.  Od.  xi.  281,  &e. ; 
Paus.  x.  36.  §  4,  x.  29.  §  2 ;  Apollod.  i.  9.  §  9.) 

3.  The  wife  of  Zephyrus,  and  the  goddess  of 

flowers,  so  that  she  is  identical  with  the  Roman 
Flora.  (Ov.  Fast.  v.  195.)  There  are  two  more 
mythical  personages  of  the  name  of  Chloris.  (Hy- 
gin.  Fab.  14;  Anton.  Lib.  9.)  [L.  S.] 

CH  LORDS.  [Constantius.] 
CHNODOMA'RIUS  or  CHONDOMA'RIUS 
(Gundomar),  king  of  the  Alemanni,  became  con¬ 
spicuous  in  Roman  history  in  A.  d.  351.  Magnen- 
tius  having  assumed  the  purple  at  Augustodunum, 
now  Autun,  in  Gaul,  the  emperor  Constantius 
made  an  alliance  with  the  Alemanni  and  induced 
them  to  invade  Gaul.  Their  king,  Chnodomarius, 
consequently  crossed  the  Rhine,  defeated  Decen- 
tius  Caesar,  the  brother  of  Magnentius,  destroyed 
many  towns,  and  ravaged  the  country  without  op¬ 
position.  In  356  Chnodomarius  was  involved  in 
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a  war  with  Julian,  afterwards  emperor,  and  then 
Caesar,  who  succeeded  in  stopping  the  progress  of 
the  Alemanni  in  Gaul,  and  who  defeated  them 
completely  in  the  following  year,  357,  in  a  battle 
near  Argentoratum,  now  Strassburg.  Chnodoma- 
rius  had  assembled  in  his  camp  the  contingents  of 
six  chiefs  of  the  Alemanni,  viz.  Vestralpus,  Urius, 
Ursicinus,  Suomarius,  Hortarius,  and  Serapio,  the 
son  of  Chnodomarius’  brother  Mederichus,  whose 
original  name  was  Agenarichus ;  but  in  spite  of 
their  gallant  resistance,  they  were  routed,  leaving 
six  thousand  dead  on  the  field.  Obliged  to  cross 
the  Rhine  in  confusion,  they  lost  many  thousands 
more  who  were  drowned  in  the  river.  Ammianus 
Marcellinus  says,  that  the  Romans  lost  only  two 
hundred  and  forty-three  men,  besides  four  officers 
of  rank,  but  this  account  cannot  be  relied  upon. 
Chnodomarius  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors, 
and  being  presented  to  Julian,  was  treated  by  him 
with  kindness,  and  afterwards  sent  to  Rome, 
where  he  was  kept  a  prisoner  in  the  Castra  Pere- 
grina  on  Mount  Caelius.  There  he  died  a  natural 
death  some  time  afterwards.  Ammianus  Marcel¬ 
linus  gives  a  detailed  account  of  the  battle  of 
Strassburg,  which  had  the  most  beneficial  effect 
upon  the  tranquillity  of  Gaul.  (Amm.  Marc.  xvi. 
12;  Aurel.  Viet.  Epit.  c.  42;  Liban.  Orat.  10, 
12.)  [W.  P.] 

CHOE'RILUS  (Xoip'iAos  or  XoipiAXos).  There 
were  four  Greek  poets  of  this  name  who  have  been 
frequently  confounded  with  one  another.  They 
are  treated  of,  and  properly  distinguished,  by 
A.  F.  Nake,  Choerili  Samvi  quae  super  sunt,  Lips. 
1817,  8  vo. 

1.  Choerilus  of  Athens,  a  tragic  poet,  contem¬ 
porary  with  Thespis,  Phrynichus,  Pratinas,  Aes¬ 
chylus,  and  even  with  Sophocles,  unless,  as  Welc- 
ker  supposes,  he  had  a  son  of  the  same  name,  who 
was  also  a  tragic  poet.  (Welcker,  Die  Griech.  Tra- 
gocl.  p.  892.)  His  first  appearance  as  a  competitor 
for  the  tragic  prize  was  in  b.  c.  523  (Suid.  s.  «.), 
in  the  reign  of  Hipparchus,  when  Athens  was  be¬ 
coming  the  centre  of  Greek  poetry  by  the  residence 
there  of  Simonides,  Anacreon,  Lasus,  and  others. 
This  was  twelve  years  after  the  first  appearance  of 
Thespis  in  the  tragic  contests ;  and  it  is  therefore 
not  improbable  that  Choerilus  had  Thespis  for  an 
antagonist.  It  was  also  twelve  years  before  the  first 
victory  of  Phrynichus.  (b.  c.  511.)  After  another 
twelve  years,  Choerilus  came  into  competition  with 
Aeschylus,  when  the  latter  first  exhibited  (b.  c.  499) ; 
and,  since  we  know  that  Aeschylus  did  not  carry 
off  a  prize  till  sixteen  years  afterwards,  the  prize 
of  this  contest  must  have  been  given  either  to 
Choerilus  or  to  Pratinas.  (Suid.  s.  vv.  AlaxvXos, 
n  par  Iras.)  Choerilus  was  still  held  in  high  esti¬ 
mation  in  the  year  483  B.  c.  after  he  had  exhibited 
tragedies  for  forty  years.  (Cyrill.  Julian,  i.  p.  1 3,  b. ; 
Euseb.  Chron.  sub.  01.  74.  2  ;  Syncell.  p.  254,  b.) 
In  the  statement  in  the  anonymous  life  of  Sopho¬ 
cles,  that  Sophocles  contended  with  Choerilus, 
there  is  very  probably  some  mistake,  but  there  is 
no  impossibility  ;  for  when  Sophocles  gained  his 
first  victory  (b.  c.  468),  Choerilus  would  be  just 
80,  if  we  take  25  as  the  usual  age  at  which  a  tragic 
poet  first  exhibited.  (Compare  Welcker,  l.  c.  and 
Nake,  p.  7.) 

Of  the  character  of  Choerilus  we  know  little 
more  than  that,  during  a  long  life,  he  retained  a 
good  degree  of  popular  favour.  The  number  of  his 
tragedies  was  1 50,  of  his  victories  1 3  ( Suid.  s.  v .), 
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being  exactly  the  number  of  victories  assigned  to 
Aeschylus.  The  great  number  of  his  dramas  not 
only  establishes  the  length  of  his  career,  but  a 
much  more  important  point,  namely,  that  the  exhi¬ 
bition  of  tetralogies  commenced  early  in  the  time 
of  Choerilus  ;  for  new  tragedies  were  exhibited  at 
Athens  only  twice  a  year,  and  at  this  early  period 
we  never  hear  of  tragedies  being  written  but  not 
exhibited,  but  rather  the  other  way.  In  fact,  it  is 
the  general  opinion,  that  Choerilus  was  the  first 
who  composed  written  tragedies,  and  that  even  of 
his  plays  the  greater  number  were  not  written. 

Some  writers  attributed  to  him  the  invention  or 
great  improvement  of  masks  and  theatrical  costume 
(rots  TrpoawTreiots  Kai  rfj  tr/ceup  toov  cttoAwv  tne- 
X^pvo’e  are  the  words  of  Suidas,  s.  v.).  These 
inventions  are  in  fact  ascribed  to  each  of  the  great 
tragedians  of  this  age ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that 
the  passages  on  the  authority  of  which  they  are 
usually  attributed  to  Aeschylus  imply  not  so  much 
actual  invention  as  the  artistic  perfection  of  what 
previously  existed  in  a  rude  form.  It  is  evident, 
moreover,  that  these  great  improvements,  by  whom¬ 
soever  made,  must  have  been  adopted  by  all  the 
tragedians  of  the  same  age.  The  poetical  character 
and  construction  of  the  plays  of  Choerilus  probably 
differed  but  little  from  those  of  Thespis,  until  the 
period  when  Aeschylus  introduced  the  second  actor 
- — a  change  which  Choerilus  of  course  adopted,  for 
otherwise  he  could  not  have  continued  to  compete 
with  Aeschylus.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the 
separation  made  by  Pratinas  of  the  satyric  drama 
from  the  regular  tragedy.  It  is  generally  supposed 
that  Choerilus  had  some  share  in  effecting  this  im¬ 
provement,  on  the  authority  of  a  line  from  an  un¬ 
known  ancient  poet  ( ap .  Plotium  de  Metris ,  p. 
2633,  ed.  Putsch.), 

rjv'iKa  gev  /3acn.\evs  gv  XoipiAos  tv  2a rvpois. 

But  it  seems  more  natural  to  take  the  words  tv 
’Zarvpois  to  mean  the  tragic  Chorus ,  at  the  time 
when  the  persons  composing  it  retained  the  cos¬ 
tume  of  satyrs. 

The  name  of  Choerilus  is  mentioned  in  a  very 
curious  fragment  of  the  comic  poet  Alexis,  from  his 
play  Linus.  (Athen.  iv.  p.  164,  c. ;  Meineke,  Frag. 
Com.  Graec.  iii.  p.  443.)  Linus,  who  is  instructing 
Hercules,  puts  into  his  hand  some  books,  that  he 
may  choose  one  of  them  to  read,  saying, 

’Opcpeus  evetTTLV,  'H aioSos,  rpayevdia, 

XoLpiXos ,  ''Op! ipos,  ’Enlxapgos,  avyypdg/uara 

TravTofiaird. 

Here  we  have  a  poet  for  each  sort  of  poetry: 
Orpheus  for  the  early  mystic  hymns,  Hesiod  for 
the  didactic  and  moral  epos,  Homer  for  the  heroic 
epos,  Epicharmus  for  comedy ;  but  what  are  t pa- 
yepdia,  XuipiAos  ?  The  usual  answer  of  those  cri¬ 
tics  who  abstain  from  evading  the  difficulty  by  an 
alteration  of  the  text  is,  Tragedy  and  the  Satyric 
Drama  :  but  the  question  is  a  very  difficult  one, 
and  cannot  be  discussed  here.  (See  Nake,  p.  5.) 
Possibly  the  passage  may  refer,  after  all,  to  the 
epic  poet,  Choerilus  of  Samos,  and  there  may  be 
some  hit  at  his  oipocpayia  (see  below)  in  the  choice 
of  Hercules,  who  selects  a  work  on  o\papTva'ta. 

Of  all  the  plays  of  Choerilus  we  have  no  rem¬ 
nant  except  the  statement  by  Pausanias  (i.  14.  §  2) 
of  a  mythological  genealogy  from  his  play  called 
’AAoVtj. 

The  Latin  grammarians  mention  a  metre  which 
they  call  Choerilian.  It  was 
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in  fact,  a  dactylic  hexameter  stript  of  its  final 
catalexis.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  this  metre 
was  invented  by  Choerilus,  for  the  Greek  metrical 
writers  never  mention  it  by  that  name.  Perhaps 
it  got  its  name  from  the  fact  of  the  above-mentioned 
line,  in  praise  of  Choerilus,  being  the  most  ancient 
verse  extant  in  this  metre.  (See  Nake,  pp.  257, 
263  ;  Gaisford’s  edition  of  Hephaestion,  notes, 
pp.  353,  354.) 

2.  Choerilus,  a  slave  of  the  comic  poet  Ecphan- 
tides,  whom  he  was  said  to  assist  in  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  his  plays.  (Hesych.  s.  v.  ,EKK^xoiPL^w!x^t/1l 
and  Xoip'iXov  ’E/ccpavTtSos.)  This  explains  the 
error  of  Eudocia  (p.  437),  that  the  epic  poet  Choe¬ 
rilus  wrote  tragedies.  (Meineke,  Hist.  Crit.  Com. 
Graec.  pp.  37,  38  ;  Gaisford,  ad  Heph.  p.  96.) 

3.  Choerilus  of  Samos,  the  author  of  an  epic 
poem  on  the  wars  of  the  Greeks  with  Xerxes  and 
Dareius.  Suidas  {s.  v.)  says,  that  he  was  a  con¬ 
temporary  of  Panyasis  and  a  young  man  ( veavictKov ) 
at  the  time  of  the  Persian  war,  in  the  75th  Olym¬ 
piad.  But  this  is  next  to  impossible,  for  Plutarch 
( Lys .  18)  tells  us  that,  when  Lysander  was  at 
Samos  (b.  c.  404),  Choerilus  was  residing  there, 
and  was  highly  honoured  by  Lysander,  who  hoped 
that  the  poet  would  celebrate  his  exploits.  This 
was  75  years  later  than  the  75th  Olympiad  :  and 
therefore,  if  this  date  has  anything  to  do  with 
Choerilus,  it  must  be  the  date  of  his  birth  (b.  c. 
479)  ;  and  this  agrees  with  another  statement  of 
Suidas,  which  implies  that  Choerilus  was  younger 
than  Herodotus  ( ovtlvos  clvtov  kou  7rai5i/cd  yeyo- 
vevcu  (paaiv).  We  have  here  perhaps  the  expla¬ 
nation  of  the  error  of  Suidas,  who,  from  the  con¬ 
nexion  of  both  Panyasis  and  Choerilus  with  Hero¬ 
dotus,  and  from  the  fact  that  both  were  epic  poets, 
may  have  confounded  them,  and  have  said  of  Choe¬ 
rilus  that  which  can  very  well  be  true  of  Panyasis. 
Perhaps  Choerilus  was  even  younger.  Nake 
places  his  birth  about  B.  c.  47 0.  Suidas  also  says, 
that  Choerilus  was  a  slave  at  Samos,  and  was  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  his  beauty ;  that  he  ran  away  and 
resided  with  Herodotus,  from  whom  he  acquired  a 
taste  for  literature ;  and  that  he  turned  his  atten¬ 
tion  to  poetry  :  afterwards  he  went  to  the  court  of 
Archelaus,  king  of  Macedonia,  where  he  died. 
His  death  must  therefore  have  been  not  later  than 
B.  c.  399,  which  was  the  last  year  of  Archelaus. 
Athenaeus  (viii.  p.  345,  e.)  states,  that  Choerilus 
received  from  Archelaus  four  minae  a-day,  and 
spent  it  all  upon  good  living  {dipocpayiav).  There 
are  other  statements  of  Suidas,  which  evidently 
refer  to  the  later  poet,  who  was  contemporary  with 
Alexander.  (See  below.)  There  is  some  doubt 
whether  the  accounts  which  made  him  a  native 
either  of  Iasos  or  of  Halicarnassus  belong  to  this 
class.  Either  of  them  is  perfectly  consistent  with 
the  statement  that  he  was  a  slave  at  Samos.  (Com¬ 
pare  Steph.  Byz.  s.  v.  T acraos ;  Hesych.  Miles,  p. 
40,  ed.  Meurs. ;  Phot.  Lex.  s.v.  5 apuaKov  rpoirov.) 

His  great  work  was  on  the  Persian  wars,  but 
its  exact  title  is  not  known  :  it  may  have  been 
Tlepo-ucd.  It  is  remarkable  as  the  earliest  attempt 
to  celebrate  in  epic  poetry  events  which  were 
nearly  contemporary  with  the  poet’s  life.  Of  its 
character  we  may  form  some  conjecture  from  the 
connexion  between  the  poet  and  Herodotus.  There 
are  also  fragments  preserved  by  Aristotle  from  the 
Prooemium  ( Rhet .  iii.  14,  and  Schol.);  by  Ephorus 
from  the  description  of  Dareius’s  bridge  of  boats, 
in  which  the  Scythians  are  mentioned  (Strab.  vii. 
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p.  303)  ;  by  Josephus  from  the  catalogue  of  the 
nations  in  the  army  of  Xerxes,  among  whom  were 
the  Jews  (c.  Apion.  i.  22,  vol.  ii.  p.  454,  ed.  Ha- 
vercamp,  iii.  p.  1183,  ed.  Oberthiir;  compare  Eu- 
seb.  Praep.  Evang.  ix.  9)  ;  and  other  fragments, 
the  place  of  which  is  uncertain.  (See  Nake.)  The 
chief  action  of  the  poem  appears  to  have  been  the 
battle  of  Salamis.  The  high  estimation  in  which 
Choerilus  was  held  is  proved  by  his  reception  into 
the  epic  canon  (Suid.  s.  v .),  from  which,  however, 
he  was  again  expelled  by  the  Alexandrian  gram¬ 
marians,  and  Antimachus  was  substituted  in  his 
place,  on  account  of  a  statement,  which  was  made 
on  the  authority  of  Heracleides  Ponticus,  that 
Plato  very  much  preferred  Antimachus  to  Choerilus. 
(Proclus,  Comm,  in  Plat.  Tim.  p.  28 ;  see  also  an 
epigram  of  Crates  in  the  Greek  Anthology,  ii.  p.  3, 
eds.  Brunck  and  Jac.,  Avith  Jacobs’s  note,  Animadv. 
ii.  1 .  pp.  7-9.)  The  great  inferiority  of  Choerilus  to 
Homer  in  his  similes  is  noticed  by  Aristotle.  (7b- 
pis.  viii.  1.  §  24.) 

4.  Choerilus,  probably  of  Iasos,  a  worthless 
epic  poet  in  the  train  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
(Curtius,  viii.  5.  §  8.)  Horace  says  of  him  ( Ep . 
ii.  1.  232—234), 

“  Gratus  Alexandra  regi  Magno  fuit  ille 
Choerilus,  incultis  qui  versibus  et  male  natis 
Rettulit  acceptos,  regale  nomisma,  Philippos;” 
and  {Art.  Pott.  ‘657 ,  358), 

“  Sic  mihi,  qui  multum  cessat,  fit  Choerilus  ille, 
Quern  bis  terque  bonum  cum  risu  miror.” 
From  the  former  passage  it  is  evident  that  we  must 
refer  to  this  Choerilus  the  statement  of  Suidas  re¬ 
specting  Choerilus  of  Samos,  that  he  received  a 
gold  stater  for  every  verse  of  his  poem.  However 
liberally  Alexander  may  have  paid  Choerilus  for 
his  flattery,  he  did  not  conceal  his  contempt  for  his 
poetry,  at  least  if  we  may  believe  Acron,  who 
remarks  on  the  second  of  the  above  passages,  that 
Alexander  used  to  tell  Choerilus  that  “  he  would 
rather  be  the  Thersites  of  Homer  than  the  Achilles 
of  Choerilus.”  The  same  writer  adds,  that  Choe¬ 
rilus  bargained  with  Alexander  for  a  piece  of  gold 
for  every  good  verse,  and  a  blow  for  every  bad 
one ;  and  the  bad  verses  were  so  numerous,  that 
he  was  beaten  to  death.  This  appears  to  be 
merely  a  joke. 

Suidas  assigns  to  Choerilus  of  Samos  a  poem 
entitled  A a^ta/ca,  and  other  poems.  But  in  all 
probability  that  poem  related  to  the  Lamian  war, 
b.  c.  323 ;  and,  if  so,  it  must  have  been  the  com¬ 
position  of  this  later  Choerilus.  To  him  also 
Nake  assigns  the  epitaph  on  Sardanapalus,  which 
is  preserved  by  Strabo  (xiv.  p.  672),  by  Athenaeus 
(viii.  p.  336,  a.,  Avho  says,  that  it  was  translated 
by  Choerilus  from  the  Chaldee,  xii.  p.  529,  f. ; 
compare  Diod.  ii.  23  ;  Tzetz.  Chil.  iii.  453),  and 
in  the  Greek  Anthology.  (Brunck,  Anal.  i.  p. 
185;  Jacobs,  i.  p.  117;  see  Jacobs,  Animadv. 
vol.  i.  pt.  1,  p.  376.)  [P.  S.] 

CHOEROBOSCUS,  GEO'RGIUS  {T^pyios 
XoipoSocrKos),  a  Greek  grammarian,  who  lived  pro¬ 
bably  towards  the  end  of  the  sixth  century  of  the 
Christian  aera.  He  is  the  author  of  various  gram¬ 
matical  and  rhetorical  works,  of  which  only  one 
has  been  printed,  namely  “  de  Figuris  poeticis, 
oratoriis,  et  theologicis”  (irepl  rpovov  rwv  Kara 
'Kon)TiKr\v  Kal  &eoXoyucr)v  XP^AIV),  published  with 
a  Latin  translation  together  with  the  dissertation 
of  Proclus  on  divine  and  poetical  instinct,  by  Mo- 
rellus,  Paris,  1615,  12mo.  His  other  works,  the 
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MSS.  of  which  are  scattered  in  the  principal  libra¬ 
ries  of  this  country  (Bodleian)  and  the  continent, 
treat  on  various  grammatical  matters ;  his  treatise 
on  the  Greek  accent,  the  MS.  of  which  is  in  the 
Vatican  library,  seems  to  deserve  particular  atten¬ 
tion.  Several  treatises  on  theological  matters, 
which  are  extant  in  MS.  are  likewise  attributed  to 
him.  But  as  Choeroboscus  is  generally  quoted  by 
the  earlier  writers  as  Georgius  Grammaticus,  or 
Georgius  Diaconus  —  he  was  a  priest  — he  might 
sometimes  have  been  confounded  with  some  other 
grammarian  or  theologian  of  that  name.  (Fabric. 
Bibl.  Graec.  vi.  pp.  338 — 341  ;  Leo  Allatius,  De 
Georgiis,  pp.  318 — 321.)  [W.  P.] 

CHOMATIA'NUS,  DEME'TRIUS,  a  Graeco- 
Roman  jurist  and  canonist,  who  probably  lived  in 
the  early  part  of  the  13th  century.  He  was 
chartophylax  and  afterwards  archbishop  of  Bul¬ 
garia,  and  wrote  Quaestiones  relating  to  ecclesias¬ 
tical  law,  now  in  manuscript  at  Munich.  (Heim- 
bach,  de  Basil.  Orig.  p.  86.)  This  work  is  cited 
by  Cujas.  (Observ.  v.  c.  4.)  Freherus,  in  the 
Chronologia  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Jus  Graeco- 
Romanum  of  Leunclavius,  under  the  year  913, 
enumerates  him  among  the  commentators  upon  the 
Basilica,  but  that  he  was  so  is  denied  by  Booking. 
(. Institutionem ,  i.  p.  108,  n.  48.)  It  should  be 
added,  that  Booking  {l.  c.),  apparently  with  good 
reason,  in  like  manner  refuses  the  character  of 
scholiast  on  the  Basilica  to  Bestes  and  Joannes 
Briennius  [Briennius],  though  they  are  named 
as  scholiasts  in  almost  every  modern  work  on 
Graeco-Roman  law.  [J.  T.  G.] 

CHONDOMA'RIUS.  [Chnodomarius.] 
CHONIATES.  [Nicetas.] 

CHORI'CIUS  ( Xop'uaos ),  a  rhetorician  and  so¬ 
phist  of  Gaza,  the  pupil  of  Procopius  of  Gaza,  and 
afterwards  of  another  sophist  of  the  same  place, 
flourished  in  the  reign  of  Justinian,  about  a.  d. 
520.  His  orations  formed,  in  the  time  of  Photius, 
a  collection  under  the  title  of  geXeraL  Kal  aovTa^eis 
Xoywv  biacpopoi.  They  were  on  very  various  sub¬ 
jects,  but  chiefly  panegyrical.  Photius  makes  par¬ 
ticular  mention  of  a  funeral  oration  for  the  rheto¬ 
rician’s  teacher.  {Cod.  160  ;  Fabric.  Bibl.  Graec.  ix. 
p.  760,  x.  p.  719,  ed.  Harles.)  Twenty-one  of  Cho- 
ricius’s  orations  exist  in  MS.,  of  which  two  have 
been  printed  by  Fabricius  with  a  Latin  version  by 
J.  C.  Wolf  {Bibl.  Graec.  viii.  p.  841,  old  ed.)  and 
a  third  by  Villoison.  {Anec.  ii.  pp.  21,  52.)  [P.  S.] 
CHOSROES,  king  of  Parthia.  [Arsaces  xxv.] 
CHOSROES,  king  of  Persia.  [Sassanidae.] 
CHRESTUS  ( XprjaTos ),  of  Byzantium,  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  scholar  of  Herodes  Atticus,  lived  in  the 
second  century  of  the  Christian  aera,  and  taught 
rhetoric  at  Athens,  where  he  had  sometimes  as 
many  as  a  hundred  auditors.  Among  the  distin¬ 
guished  men  who  were  his  pupils,  Philostratus 
enumerates  Idippodromus,  Philiscus,  Nicomedes, 
Aristaenetus,  and  Callaeschrus.  Chrestus  was 
given  to  wine.  (Philostr.  Vit.  Soph.  ii.  11.) 

CHRISTODO'RUS  (XpiaToSwpos),  a  Greek 
poet  of  Coptus  in  Egypt,  was  the  son  of  Paniscus, 
and  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Anastasius  I.,  A.  D. 
491—518.  He  is  classed  by  Suidas  as  an  epic 
poet  {4ttottoi6s).  1.  There  is  still  extant  a  poem 
of  416  hexameter  verses,  in  which  he  describes  the 
statues  in  the  public  gymnasium  of  Zeuxippus. 
This  gymnasium  was  built  by  Septimius  Severus 
at  Byzantium,  and  was  burnt  down  A.  d.  532. 
The  poem  of  Christodorus  is  entitled  VE Kcppaais 
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tQv  ayaXgaTccv  tc6v  els  to  dqgoaiov  yvg.v6.aiov  to 
eiriKaXovgevov  tov  Zev^lirirov.  It  is  printed  in 
the  Antiq.  Consiantinop.  of  Anselmus  Banduri, 
Par.  1711,  Venet.  1729,  and  in  the  Greek  Antho¬ 
logy.  (Brunck,  Anal.  ii.  p.  456  ;  Jacobs,  iii.  p.  1 6 1 .) 
He  also  wrote — 2.  ’laavpiKa,  a  poem,  in  six  books, 
on  the  taking  of  Isauria  by  Anastasius.  3.  Three 
books  of  Epigrams,  of  which  two  epigrams  remain. 
(Anthol.  Graec.  1.  c.)  4.  Four  books  of  Letters.  5. 
n arpia,  epic  poems  on  the  history  and  antiquities  of 
various  places,  among  which  were  Constantinople, 
Thessalonica,  Nacle  near  Heliopolis,  Miletus,  Tral¬ 
les,  Aphrodisias,  and  perhaps  others.  Suidas  and 
Eudocia  mention  another  person  of  the  same  name 
a  native  of  Thebes,  who  wrote  ’VjevTiKci  Si’  eVc cv 
and  Qavgara  tcov  ayiav  avayvpccv  (where  Kiister 
proposes  to  read  gapTvpoov)  K oaga  Kal  A agiavov. 
(Suidas,  s.  v.  XpLarobuipos  and  Zev^nnros  ;  Eudocia, 
p.  436  ;  Fabricius,  Bibl.  Graec.  iv.  p.  468  ;  Jacobs, 
Anth.  Graec.  xiii.  p.  871.  )  [P.  S.] 

CHRISTO'PHORUS  ( XpiaTocpopos ),  patriarch 
of  Alexandria,  about  a.  d.  836,  wrote  an  ex¬ 
hortation  to  asceticism  under  the  title  t'l  ogoLovrai 
6  (3'lgs  ovtos  Kal  els  iroiov  reXos  Karaarpecpei. 
There  are  citations  from  this  work  in  Allatius,  ad 
Eustath.  Antioch,  p.  254,  and  Cotelerius,  Monum. 
MSta.  in  Bibl.  Caesar.  There  are  MSS.  of  the 
work  at  Vienna,  Paris,  Rome,  Milan,  and  Oxford. 
It  was  printed  in  Greek  and  Latin,  with  notes,  by 
F.  Morellus,  Par.  1608,  who  mistook  it  for  the 
work  of  Theophilus  of  Alexandria :  &eo(piXov 
’AAe£ai 'bpelas  Xoyos,  rivi  ogoLovTai  dvdpuiros. 
(Fabricius,  Bibl.  Graec.  vii.  p.  109.)  There  is 
also  a  synodic  epistle  to  the  emperor  Theophilus 
Iconomachus,  by  Christophorus  of  Alexandria,  Job 
of  Antioch,  and  Basil  of  Jerusalem,  and  1455  other 
bishops  and  clergy,  on  images,  entitled  ’ E-rnaToXrl 
Trpos  tov  BaaiXea  ®e6cpiXov  irepl  twv  aylwv  Kal 
aeirTocv  elKovojv,  which  is  mentioned  by  Constan- 
tinus  Porphyrogenitus  in  his  Narratio  de  Imag. 
Edess.  p.  90,  and  by  the  author  of  a  MS.  Narratio 
de  Imag.  B.  Virg.  ap.  Lambec.  viii.  p.  334.  The 
work  exists  in  MS.  in  the  Codex  Baroccianus,  148. 
It  was  published,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  first  by 
Combefisius  in  his  Manipul.  Rerum.  Constant.  Par. 
1664,  4to.,  pp.  110 — 145,  and  afterwards  by 
Michael  le  Quien  in  his  edition  of  Damascenus, 
Par.  1712,  i.  p.  629.  (Nessel,  Catal.  Bibl.  Vin- 
dobon ,  pt.  v.  p.  129  ;  Cave,  Hist.  Litt.  sub  anno  ; 
Fabricius,  Bibl.  Grace,  viii.  p.  84,  ix.  p.  717,  xi. 
p.  594.)  [P.  S.] 

CHRISTO'PHORUS  the  Caesar,  son  of  Con¬ 
stantine  V.  Copronymus.  There  is  an  edict 
against  image-worship  issued  by  him  and  his 
brother  Nicephorus,  a.  d.  775,  in  the  Imperial. 
Decret.  de  Cult.  Imag.  of  Goldastus,  Franc.  1608, 
4to.,  No.  8,  p.  75.  (Fabric.  Bibl.  Graec.  xii.  p. 
740.)  For  what  is  known  of  the  life  of  Christo¬ 
phorus,  see  Nicephorus.  [P.  S.] 

CHRISTO'PHORUS,  PATRFCIUS,  a  native 
of  Mytilene,  whose  time  is  unknown,  wrote  in 
Iambic  verse  a  JMenologium,  or  history  of  the 
saints,  arranged  according  to  the  saints’  days  in 
each  month.  The  MS.  was  formerly  in  the  Pala¬ 
tine  Library,  but  is  now  in  the  Vatican,  Cod.  383, 
No.  7.  There  are  also  MSS.  of  the  whole  or  part 
of  the  work  at  Venice,  Moscow,  and  Paris.  It  is 
cited  more  than  once  in  the  Glossarium  of  Meursius. 
(Cave,  Hist.  Litt.  vol.  ii.  Hiss.  pp.  5,  6  ;  Fabric. 
Bibl.  Graec.  xi.  p.  594.)  [P.  S.] 

CHROMA'TIUS,  a  Latin  writer  and  bishop  of 
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Aquileia,  flourished  at  the  close  of  the  fourth  cen¬ 
tury  and  the  commencement  of  the  fifth.  The 
circumstance  of  his  baptizing  Rufinus,  about  A.  D. 
370,  shews,  that  he  properly  belongs  to  the  for¬ 
mer.  The  year  and  place  of  his  birth  are  alike 
unknown.  It  is  supposed,  that  he  was  a  Roman ; 
but  nothing  certain  can  be  ascertained  respecting 
his  native  place.  Though  he  condemned  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  Origen,  his  friendship  for  Rufinus  continued 
unabated.  Rufinus  also  dedicated  to  him  some  of 
his  works,  especially  his  Latin  translation  of  Euse¬ 
bius’s  ecclesiastical  history.  That  Jerome  had  a 
great  esteem  for  him  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact 
that  he  inscribed  to  him  his  commentaries  on  the 
prophet  Habakkuk  and  some  other  writings.  He 
urged  Jerome  to  translate  the  Hebrew  Scriptures 
into  Latin.  Being  afterwards  displeased  Avith  this 
father,  he  advised  him  in  a  letter  to  cease  attacking 
Rufinus,  and  thus  to  put  an  end  to  the  quarrel 
subsisting  between  those  who  had  formerly  been 
friends.  He  was  a  strenuous  defender  of  Chrysos¬ 
tom’s  cause  in  the  West,  for  which  he  received 
the  thanks  of  the  latter.  (Chrysostom,  Epist.  155, 
vol.  iii.  p.  689,  ed.  Benedict.)  Chromatius  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  died  about  410.  Jerome  styles 
him,  most  learned  and  holy ;  but  he  seems  to  have 
been  a  man  of  judgment  and  determination  rather 
than  of  great  abilities.  When  Anastasius,  the 
Roman  pontiff,  condemned  both  Origen  and  Rufi¬ 
nus,  and.  signified  his  decision  to  Chromatius,  the 
bishop  of  Aquileia  was  so  far  from  coinciding  with 
the  pontifical  decree,  that  he  received  Rufinus  into 
the  communion  of  the  church. 

Of  his  works  there  are  extant  Homilies  and 
some  Tracts  on  the  beatitudes,  on  the  remainder 
of  Matthew's  Gospel,  chap.  \r.,  part  of  chap,  vi., 
and  on  Matth.  iii.  14.  A  few  epistles  also  remain. 
The  best  edition  of  these  pieces  is  that  in  the 
Bibliotheca  Patrum ,  vol.  v.,  Lugd.  1677.  They 
had  been  previously  published  at  Basel,  1528  ;  at 
Louvain,  1646  ;  and  at  Basel,  1551.  The  epistle 
to  Jerome  respecting  Rufinus,  and  one  addressed 
to  the  emperor  IJonorius  in  defence  of  Chrysostom, 
have  been  lost.  Among  Jerome’s  Avorks  there  is 
an  epistle  concerning  the  nativity  of  the  blessed 
Mary  addressed  to  Jerome  under  the  names  of 
Chromatius  and  Heliodorus,  and  another  bearing 
the  same  names  directed  to  the  same  father.  Both 
are  spurious.  Several  epistles  addressed  to  Chro¬ 
matius  by  Jerome  are  extant  among  the  voluminous 
works  of  the  latter.  (Cave,  Historia  Literaria ; 
Le  Long,  Bib.  Sac.  p.  675 ;  Lardner’s  Works ,  vol. 
iv.,  Bond.  1827,  8vo.)  [S.  D.] 

CHRYSANTAS  (Xpoadvras'),  a  Persian  peer 
(6p.oTip.os),  is  said  by  Xenophon  to  have  been  a 
man  of  superior  poAvers  of  mind,  but  of  diminutive 
bodily  stature.  ( Cyrop .  ii.  3.  §  5.)  He  is  repre¬ 
sented  throughout  the  Cyropaedeia  as  deservedly 
high  in  the  favour  of  Cyrus,  to  whom  he  proved 
himself  most  useful,  not  only  by  his  gallantry  and 
promptitude  in  the  field,  but  also  by  his  wisdom  in 
the  council,  and  the  zeal  with  which  he  forwarded 
the  political  plans  of  the  prince.  In  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  provinces  after  the  conquest  of  Babylon,  his 
services  were  rewarded,  according  to  Xenophon 
(comp.  Herod,  i.  153),  with  the  satrapy  of  Lydia 
and  Ionia.  (Xen.  Cyrop.  ii.  2.  §  17,  &c.,  3.  §§  5 
—7,  4.  §  22,  &c.,  iii.  1.  §§  1—6,  3.  §  48,  &c., 
iv.  1.  §§  3,  4,  3.  §$  15—23,  v.  3.  §  6,  vi.  2.  $§ 
21,  22,  vii.  1.  §  3,'  5.  $§  55,  56,  viii.  1.  §  1,  &c., 
4*  §  9,  &c.,  6.  $  7.)  [E.  E.] 
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CHRYSAOR  (Xpvadup).  1.  A  son  of  Posei¬ 
don  and  Medusa,  and  consequently  a  brother  of 
Pegasus.  When  Perseus  cut  off’  the  head  of  Me¬ 
dusa,  Chrysaor  and  Pegasus  sprang  forth  from  it. 
Chrysaor  became  by  Callirrhoe  the  father  of  the 
three-headed  Geryones  and  Echidna.  (Hesiod, 
Theog.  280,  &c.;  Hygin.  Fab.  Praef.  and  151.) 

2.  The  god  with  the  golden  sword  or  arms.  In 
this  sense  it  is  used  as  a  surname  or  attribute  of 
several  divinities,  such  as  Apollo  (Horn.  II.  xv. 
256),  Artemis  (Herod,  viii.  77),  and  Demeter. 
(Horn.  Hymn,  in  Cer.  4.)  We  find  Chrysaoreus 
as  a  surname  of  Zeus  with  the  same  meaning,  un¬ 
der  which  he  had  a  temple  in  Caria,  which  Avas  a 
national  sanctuary,  and  the  place  of  meeting  for 
the  national  assembly  of  the  Carians.  (Strab.  xiv. 
p.  660  ;  comp.  Paus.  v.  21.  §  5  ;  Steph.  Byz.  s.  v. 
Xpvaaopis.)  [L.  S.] 

CHRYSE'IS  (Xpvari'is).  [Astynome.]  An¬ 
other  mythical  personage  of  this  name  occurs  in 
Apoilodorus  (ii.  7.  §  8).  [L.  S.] 

CHRYSERMUS,  (Xpucrep^uos),  a  Corinthian, 
whom  Ave  find  mentioned  as  the  author  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  works  : — 1.  A  history  of  India,  extending 
to  at  least  80  books.  2.  A  history  of  Persia.  3. 
A  history  of  the  Peloponnesus.  4.  A  treatise  on 
rivers.  (Plut.  De  Fluv.  1,  18,  20,  Parall.  Min. 
10;  Stob.  Floril.  xxxix.  31,  C.  11;  Phot.  Bibl. 
167.)  The  period  at  Avhich  he  flourished  is  not 
known.  [E.  E.] 

CPIRYSERMUS  (Xpvaeppos),  an  ancient  phy¬ 
sician,  who  li\’ed  probably  at  the  end  of  the 
second  or  the  beginning  of  the  first  century  B.  c., 
as  he  AAras  one  of  the  tutors  of  Heracleides  of  Ery- 
thrae  (Gal.  De  Differ.  Puls.  iv.  10,  vol.  viii.  p. 
743),  perhaps  also  of  Apollonius  Mus,  who  was  a 
fellow-pupil  of  Heracleides.  (Strab.  xiv.  1,  p.  182, 
ed.  Tauchn.)  His  definition  of  the  pulse  has  been 
preserved  by  Galen  (l.  c.  p.  741),  as  also  one  of 
his  medical  formulae  (De  Compos.  Medicam.  sec. 
Loc.  ix.  2,  vol.  xiii.  p.  243),  and  an  anecdote  of 
him  is  mentioned  by  Sextus  Empiricus  ( Pyrrhon . 
Hypotyp.  i.  14.  §  84),  and  copied  into  Cramer's 
Anecd.  Graec.  vol.  iii.  p.  412,  where  for  ’Epvaepgos 
we  should  read  Xpvaeppos.  He  is  also  mentioned 
by  Pliny.  (II.  N.  xxii.  32.)  [W.  A.  G.] 

CHRYSES  (Xpvaris).  1.  A  son  of  Ardys  and 
a  priest  of  Apollo  at  Chryse.  He  was  the  father 
of  Astynome  (Chrysei's),  and  Avlien  he  came  to  the 
camp  of  the  Greeks,  offering  a  rich  ransom  for  the 
liberation  of  his  daughter,  he  Avas  treated  by  Aga¬ 
memnon  with  harsh  words.  Chryses  then  prayed 
to  Apollo  for  vengeance,  and  the  god  sent  a  plague 
into  the  camp  of  the  Greeks,  Avhich  did  not  cease 
raging  until  Calchas  explained  the  cause  of  it,  and 
Odysseus  took  Chrysei's  back  to  her  father.  (Horn. 
II.  i.  1 0,  &c.) 

2.  A  son  of  Agamemnon  or  Apollo  by  Astynome. 
When  Agamemnon  restored  Astynome  to  her  fa¬ 
ther,  she  was  with  child,  and,  on  giving  birth  to  a 
boy,  she  declared  him  to  be  a  son  of  Apollo,  and 
called  him  Chryses.  Subsequently,  when  Orestes 
and  Iphigeneia  fled  to  Chryses  on  their  escape  from 
Tauris,  and  the  latter  recognized  in  the  fugitives 
his  brother  and  sister,  he  assisted  them  in  killing 
king  Thoas.  (Hygin.  Fab.  120,  &c.) 

3.  A  son  of  Minos  and  the  nymph  Pareia.  He 
lived  Avith  his  three  brothers  in  the  island  of  Paros, 
and  having  murdered  tAvo  of  the  companions  of 
Heracles,  they  were  all  put  to  death  by  the  latter. 
(Apollod.  ii.  5.  §  9,  iii.  1.  §  2.) 
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4.  A  son  of  Poseidon  and  Chrysogeneia,  and 
father  of  Minyas.  (Paus.  ix.  36.  §  3.)  [L.  S.] 

CHRYSES  ( Xpvarjs ),  of  Alexandria,  a  skilful 
mechanician,  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the 
sixth  century  after  Christ.  (Procop.  de  Aedif.  Jus¬ 
tin.  iii.  3.)  [P.  S.] 

CHRYSIPPUS  (Xpucwnros),  a  son  of  Pelops 
by  the  nymph  Axioche  or  by  Danais  (Plut.  Pa- 
rall.  Hist.  Gr.  et  Rom.  33),  and  accordingly  a  step¬ 
brother  of  Alcathous,  Atreus,  and  Thyestes.  While 
still  a  boy,  he  was  carried  off  by  king  Laius  of 
Thebes,  who  instructed  him  in  driving  a  chariot. 
(Apollod.  iii.  5.  §  5.)  According  to  others,  he  was 
carried  off  by  Theseus  during  the  contests  cele¬ 
brated  by  Pelops  (Hygin.  Fab.  271) ;  but  Pelops 
recovered  him  by  force  of  arms.  His  step-mother 
Hippodameia  hated  him,  and  induced  her  sons 
Atreus  and  Thyestes  to  kill  him  ;  whereas,  ac¬ 
cording  to  another  tradition,  Chrysippus  was 
killed  by  his  father  Pelops  himself.  (Paus.  vi.  20. 
§  4 ;  Hygin.  Fab.  85  ;  Schol.  ad  Thucyd.  i.  9.) 
A  second  mythical  Chrysippus  is  mentioned  by 
Apollodorus  (ii.  1.  §  5).  [L.  S.] 

CHRYSIPPUS  (Xpvanriros).  1.  Of  Tyana, 
a  learned  writer  on  the  art  of  cookery,  or  more 
properly  speaking,  on  the  art  of  making  bread  or 
sweetmeats,  is  called  by  Athenaeus  ao<pds  tv egga- 
T0A070S,  and  seems  to  have  been  little  known  be¬ 
fore  the  time  of  the  latter  author.  One  of  his 
works  treated  specially  of  the  art  of  bread-making, 
and  was  entitled  ’ AproKornKus .  (Athen.  iii.  p. 
113,  xiv.  pp.  647,  c.,  648,  a.  c.) 

2.  The  author  of  a  work  entitled  Ttc6\. ina. 
(Plut.  P avail.  Min.  c.  28.) 

CHRYSIPPUS,  a  learned  freedman  of  Cicero, 
who  ordered  him  to  attend  upon  his  son  in  B.  c. 
52 ;  but  as  he  left  young  Marcus  without  the 
knowledge  of  his  patron,  Cicero  determined  to 
declare  his  manumission  void.  As,  however,  we 
find  Chrysippus  in  the  confidence  of  Cicero  again 
in  B.  c.  48,  he  probably  did  not  carry  his  threat 
into  effect.  (Cic.  ad  Q.  Fr.  iii.  4,  5,  ad  Att.  vii. 

2, 5,11.) 

CHRYSIPPUS,  VE'TTIUS,  a  freedman  of 
the  architect  Cyrus,  and  himself  also  an  architect. 
(Cic.  ad  Fam.  vii.  14,  ad  Att.  xiii.  29,  xiv.  9.) 

CHRYSIPPUS  (Xpvcmnros),  a  Stoic  philoso¬ 
pher,  son  of  Apollonius  of  Tarsus,  but  born  himself 
at  Soli  in  Cilicia.  When  young,  he  lost  his  pater¬ 
nal  property,  for  some  reason  unknown  to  us,  and 
went  to  Athens,  where  he  became  the  disciple  of 
Clean thes,  who  was  then  at  the  head  of  the  Stoical 
school.  Some  say  that  he  even  heard  Zeno,  a  pos¬ 
sible  but  not  probable  statement,  as  Zeno  died  B.c. 
264,  and  Chrysippus  was  born  b.  c.  280.  He  does 
not  appear  to  have  embraced  the  doctrines  of  the 
Stoics  without  considerable  hesitation,  as  we  hear 
that  he  studied  the  Academic  philosophy,  and  for 
some  time  openly  dissented  from  Cleanthes.  Dis¬ 
liking  the  Academic  scepticism,  he  became  one  of 
the  most  strenuous  supporters  of  the  principle,  that 
knowledge  is  attainable  and  may  be  established  on 
certain  foundations.  Hence,  though  not  the  founder 
of  the  Stoic  school,  he  was  the  first  person  who 
based  its  doctrines  on  a  plausible  system  of  reason¬ 
ing,  so  that  it  was  said,  “  if  Chrysippus  had  not 
existed,  the  Porch  could  not  have  been”  (Diog. 
Laert.  vii.  183),  and  among  the  later  Stoics  his 
opinions  had  more  weight  than  those  of  either  Zeno 
or  Cleanthes,  and  he  was  considered  an  authority 
from  which  there  was  no  appeal.  He  died  b.  c. 
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207,  aged  73  (Laert.  1.  c.),  though  Valerius  Maxi¬ 
mus  (viii.  7.  §  10)  says,  that  he  lived  till  past  80. 
Various  stories  are  handed  down  by  tradition  to 
account  for  his  death— as  that  he  died  from  a  fit  of 
laughter  on  seeing  a  donkey  eat  figs,  or  that  he  fell 
sick  at  a  sacrificial  feast,  and  died  five  days  after. 

With  regard  to  the  worth  of  Chrysippus  as  a 
philosopher,  it  is  the  opinion  of  Ritter  that,  in  spite 
of  the  common  statement  that  he  differed  in  some 
points  from  Zeno  and  Cleanthes  (Cic.  Acad.  ii.  47), 
he  was  not  in  truth  so  much  the  author  of  any 
new  doctrines  as  the  successful  opponent  of  those 
who  dissented  from  the  existing  Stoic  system,  and 
the  inventor  of  new  arguments  in  its  support. 
With  the  reasoning  of  his  predecessors  he  appears 
to  have  been  dissatisfied,  from  the  story  of  his  tell¬ 
ing  Cleanthes  that  he  only  wished  to  learn  the 
principles  of  his  school,  and  would  himself  provide 
arguments  to  defend  them.  Besides  his  struggles 
against  the  Academy,  he  felt  very  strongly  the 
dangerous  influence  of  the  Epicurean  system  ;  and 
in  order  to  counterbalance  the  seductive  influence 
of  their  moral  theory,  he  seems  to  have  wished  in 
some  degree  to  popularize  the  Stoic  doctrine,  and 
to  give  to  the  study  of  ethics  a  more  prominent 
place  than  was  consistent  with  his  statement,  that 
physics  (under  which  he  included  the  whole  science 
of  theology,  or  investigations  into  the  nature  of 
God)  was  the  highest  branch  of  philosophy.  This 
is  one  of  the  contradictions  for  which  he  is  re¬ 
proached  by  Plutarch,  whose  work  De  Stoicorum 
Repugnantiis  is  written  chiefly  against  his  incon¬ 
sistencies,  some  of  which  are  important,  some 
merely  verbal.  The  third  of  the  ancient  divisions 
of  philosophy,  logic  (or  the  theory  of  the  sources  of 
human  knowledge),  was  not  considered  by  Chry¬ 
sippus  of  the  same  importance  as  it  had  appeared 
to  Plato  and  Aristotle ;  and  he  followed  the  Epi¬ 
cureans  in  calling  it  rather  the  organum  of  philoso¬ 
phy  than  a  part  of  philosophy  itself.  He  was  also 
strongly  opposed  to  another  opinion  of  Aristotle, 
viz.  that  a  life  of  contemplative  solitude  is  best 
suited  to  the  wise  man — considering  this  a  mere 
pretext  for  selfish  enjoyment,  and  extolling  a  life 
of  energy  and  activity.  (Plut.  de  Stow.  Rep.  ii.) 

Chrysippus  is  pronounced  by  Cicero  (de  Nat. 
Deor.  iii.  10)  “  homo  sine  dubio  versutus,  et  calli- 
dus,”  and  the  same  character  of  quickness  and 
sagacity  was  generally  attributed  to  him  by  the 
ancients.  His  industry  was  so  great,  that  he  is 
said  to  have  seldom  written  less  than  500  lines 
a-day,  and  to  have  left  behind  him  705  works. 
These  however  seem  to  have  consisted  very  largely 
of  quotations,  and  to  have  been  undistinguished 
for  elegance  of  style.  Though  none  of  them  are 
extant,  yet  his  fragments  are  much  more  numerous 
than  those  of  his  two  predecessors.  His  erudition 
was  profound,  he  is  called  by  Cicero  ( Tusc .  i.  45) 
“in  omni  historia  curiosus,”  and  he  appears  to  have 
overlooked  no  branch  of  study  except  mathematics 
and  natural  philosophy,  which  were  neglected  by 
the  Stoics  till  the  time  of  Posidonius.  His  taste 
for  analysing  and  refuting  fallacies  and  sophistical 
subtleties  was  derived  from  the  Megarians  (Plut. 
Stoic.  Rep.  x.)  :  in  the  whole  of  this  branch  of 
reasoning  he  was  very  successful,  and  has  left  nu¬ 
merous  treatises  on  the  subject,  e.g.  irep\  rdv  -ntvre 
tttwogow,  ir6pl  Aegean',  k.  t.  A.  (Diog.  Laert.  vii. 
192,  193.)  He  was  the  inventor  of  the  kind  of 
argument  called  Sorites.  ( Chrysippi  acervus ,  Pers. 
Sat.  vi.  80.)  In  person  he  was  so  slight,  that  his 
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statue  in  the  Cerameicus  was  hidden  by  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  figure  of  a  horse  ;  whence  Carneades,  who, 
as  head  of  the  Academy,  bore  him  no  great  good¬ 
will,  gave  him  the  soubriquet  of  Kpvif/nnros. 

(Orelli,  Onom.  Tull.  ii.  p.  144;  Ritter,  Ges- 
chichte  der  Phil.  xi.  5,  1  ;  Brucker,  Hist.  Crit.  Phil. 
ii.  ii.  9,  2  ;  Baguet,  de  Clirysippi  vita ,  doctrina  et 
reliquiis  Comment.  Lovan.  1822  ;  Petersen,  Philo- 
sophiae  Chrysippeae  Fundamental  Alton.  1827.) 
The  general  account  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Stoics  is 
given  under  Zeno.  [G.  E.  L.  C.] 

CHRYSIPPUS  ( Xpvannros ),  the  name  of 
several  physicians,  who  have  been  frequently  con¬ 
founded  together,  and  whom  it  is  sometimes  diffi¬ 
cult  to  distinguish  with  certainty. 

1.  Of  Cnidos,  has  sometimes  been  confounded 
with  the  celebrated  Stoic  philosopher  of  the  same 
name,  who,  however,  lived  about  a  century  later. 
He  was  the  son  of  Erineus  (Diog.  Laert.  viii.  89), 
and  must  have  lived  in  the  fourth  century  b.  c.,  as 
he  was  a  contemporary  of  Praxagoras  (Cels.  De 
Med.  Praef.  lib.  i.  p.  5  ;  Plin.  II.  N.  xxvi.  6),  a 
pupil  of  Eudoxus  of  Cnidos  and  Philistion  (Diog. 
Laert.  1.  c.),  father  of  Chrysippus  the  physician  to 
Ptolemy  Soter  (id.  vii.  186),  and  tutor  to  Era- 
sistratus  (id.  1.  c. ;  Plin.  II.  N.  xxix.  3 ;  Galen, 
De  Ven.  Sect.  adv.  Erasistr.  c.  7,  vol.  xi.  p.  171), 
Aristogenes  (id.  De  Ven.  sect.  adv.  Erasistr.  Rom. 
Deg.  c.  2,  et  De  Cur.  Rat.  per  Ven.  Sect.  c.  2, 
vol.  xi.  pp.  197,  252),  Medius  (id.  ibid.),  and  Me- 
trodorus.  (Sext.  Empir.  co?it.  Mathem.  i.  12,  p. 
271,  ed.  Fabric.)  He  accompanied  his  tutor 
Eudoxus  into  Egypt  (Diog.  Laert.  viii.  87),  but 
nothing  more  is  known  of  the  events  of  his  life. 
He  wrote  several  works,  which  are  not  now  ex¬ 
tant,  and  Galen  says  ( De  Ven.  Sect.  adv.  Erasistr. 
Rom.  Deg.  c.  5,  vol.  xi.  p.  221),  that  even  in  his 
time  they  were  in  danger  of  being  lost.  Several 
of  his  medical  opinions  are,  however,  preserved  by 
Galen,  by  whom  he  is  frequently  quoted  and  re¬ 
ferred  to.  {De  Ven.  Sect.  adv.  Erasistr.,  8pc.,  vol. 
xi.  pp.  149,  &c.,  171,  &c.,  197,221,  &c.) 

2.  The  son  of  the  preceding,  was  a  physician  to 
Ptolemy  Soter,  king  of  Egypt,  b.  c.  323 — 283, 
and  was  falsely  accused,  scourged,  and  put  to 
death,  but  on  what  charge  is  not  mentioned.  (Diog. 
Laert.  vii.  186.) 

3.  A  pupil  of  Erasistratus  (Diog.  Laert.  vii.  186), 
who  must  have  lived  therefore  in  the  third  century 
B.  c.  Some  persons  think  he  was  the  author 
of  the  work  De  Brassica ,  “  On  the  Cabbage,” 
mentioned  by  Pliny  {II,  N.  xx.  33)  and  Plinius 
Valerianus  {De  Med.  iv.  29),  but  this  is  quite 
uncertain. 

4.  A  writer  on  Agriculture,  Teupyiud,  mention¬ 
ed  by  Diogenes  Laertius  (vii.  186),  and  distin¬ 
guished  by  him  from  the  pupil  of  Erasistratus. 

5.  A  follower  of  Asclepiades,  who  must  there¬ 
fore  (if  Asclepiades  of  Bithynia  be  the  person 
meant)  have  lived  in  the  first  century  b.  c.  One 
of  his  works  is  quoted  by  Caelius  Aurelianus  {De 
Morb.  Chron.  iv.  8,  p.  537),  and  a  physician  of  the 
same  name  is  mentioned  by  him  in  several  other 
passages  (pp.  99,  107,  323,  376),  but  whether  the 
same  person  be  meant  in  each  passage  is  uncertain. 

6.  A  native  of  Cilicia,  who  may  perhaps  have 
been  the  tutor  of  Athenaeus  (who  was  also  born 
in  Cilicia),  as  Galen  calls  him  the  great-grandfather 
of  the  sect  of  the  Pneumatici.  {De  Diff.  Puls.  ii. 
10,  vol.  viii.  p.  631.)  He  lived  probably  about 
the  beginning  of  the  Christian  aera.  [W.  A.  G  ] 
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CHRYSIPPUS  {Xpvcr'nriros),  a  native  of  Cap¬ 
padocia,  was  a  celebrated  ecclesiastical  writer,  who 
lived  during  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  of  the 
Christian  aera.  Chrysippus  had  two  brothers, 
Cosmas  and  Gabriel,  all  of  whom  received  a  learned 
education  in  Syria,  and  were  afterwards  intrusted 
to  the  care  of  the  abbot  Euthymius  at  Jerusalem. 
There  Chrysippus  took  orders,  and  became  Oecono- 
mus  in  the  “  Monasterium  Laurae,”  praefect  of  the 
church  of  the  Holy  Resurrection,  and.  custos  of  the 
church  of  the  Holy  Cross,  an  office  which  he  held 
during  ten  years.  He  wrote  many  works  on  eccle¬ 
siastical  matters,  and  his  style  is  at  once  elegant 
and  concise  ;  but  his  productions  are  lost  except  a 
treatise  entitled  “  Homilia  de  Sancta  Deipara,” 
which  is  contained  with  a  Latin  translation  in  the 
second  volume  of  “Auctuarius  Duceanus,”  and 
some  fragments  of  a  small  work  entitled  “  Enco¬ 
mium  Theodori  Martyris,”  which  are  extant  in 
Eustathius  Constantinopolitanus  “  Liber  de  Statu 
Vitae  Functorum.”  (Cave,  Hist.  Liter,  vol.  i.  p. 
357.)  [W.  P.] 

CHRYSOBERGES,  LUCAS  (A ovkols  Xpvao- 
€epyr]s),  an  important  writer  on  the  Canon  law 
and  other  ecclesiastical  and  religious  subjects,  was 
chosen  patriarch  of  Constantinople  in  A.  d.  1155, 
presided  at  the  synod  of  Constantinople  in  1166, 
and  died  in  1 167.  His  works  are  mostly  lost,  and 
only  some  fragments  are  printed.  Thirteen  “  De- 
creta  Synodalia”  are  contained  in  Leunclavius, 
“  Jus  Graeco- Romanum.”  They  treat  on  important 
subjects,  as,  for  instance,  No.  2.  “  De  Clericis  qui 
se  immiscent  saecularibus  Negotiis No.  4.  “  De 
indecoris  et  scenicis  Ritibus  sanctorum  notariorum 
Festo  abrogandis;”  No.  13.  “  Ne  Clerici  turpi- 
lucra  fiant,  aut  medici,”  &c.  A  Greek  poem  in 
iambic  verses,  and  another  poem  on  fasting,  both 
extant  in  MS.  in  the  imperial  library  at  Vienna, 
are  attributed  to  Chrysoberges,  and  it  is  believed 
that  he  wrote  his  poem  on  fasting  at  the  request  of 
a  lady,  before  he  was  appointed  to  the  patriarchal 
see  of  Constantinople. 

One  Maximus  Chrysoberges,  who  lived  about 
1400,  wrote  “  Oratio  de  Processione  Spiritus 
Sancti,”  dedicated  to  the  Cretans,  and  which  is 
printed  with  a  Latin  translation  in  the  second 
vol.  of  Leo  Allatius,  “  Graecia  Orthodoxa.”  (Cave, 
Hist.  Liter,  ii.  p.  390,  ad  an.  1155;  Fabric.  Bibl. 
Graec.  xi.  pp.  338,  339,  ix.  6 79.)  [W.  P.] 

CHRYSOCE'PHALUS,  MACA'RIUS  (M a- 
napios  XpvcroKecpaAos),  a  Greek  ecclesiastical  writer 
of  great  repute.  The  time  at  which  he  lived  has 
been  the  subject  of  much  investigation  :  Cave  says 
that  it  is  not  correctly  known  ;  Oudin  thinks  that 
he  lived  about  A.  d.  1290  ;  but  Fabricius  is  of  opi¬ 
nion  that  he  lived  in  the  fourteenth  century,  as 
would  appear  from  the  fact,  that  the  condemnation 
of  Barlaam  and  Gregorius  Acindynus  took  place  in 
the  synod  of  Constantinople  in  1351,  in  presence 
of  a  great  number  of  prelates,  among  whom  there 
was  Macarius,  archbishop  of  Philadelphia. 

The  original  name  of  Chrysocephalus  was 
Macarius,  and  he  was  also  archbishop  of  Philadel¬ 
phia  ;  he  was  called  Chrysocephalus  because,  hav¬ 
ing  made  numerous  extracts  from  the  works  of  the 
fathers,  he  arranged  them  under  different  heads, 
which  he  called  XPU<T&  KtcpaAaia,  or  “Golden 
Heads.”  Chrysocephalus  was  a  man  of  extensive 
learning :  his  works,  which  were  very  numerous, 
were  entirely  on  religious  subjects,  and  highly  es¬ 
teemed  in  his  day ;  but  only  one,  of  comparatively 
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small  importance,  the  “Oratio  in  Exaltationem 
Sanctae  Crucis,”  has  been  published,  with  a  Latin 
translation,  by  Gretserus,  in  his  great  work  “  De 
Cruce.”  The  most  important  work  of  Chrysoce- 
phalus  is  his  Commentary  on  St.  Matthew,  in  three 
volumes,  each  of  which  was  divided  into  twenty 
books.  Only  the  first  volume,  containing  twenty 
books,  is  extant  in  the  Bodleian.  (Cod.  Baronianus; 
it  is  entitled  'Ei-r)yriaris  els  to  Kara  M ardaiov  dyiov 
EuayyeXiOV,  <ruXXeye7aa  Kal  awreOe? era  KecpaXai- 
eadcos  7 rapa  Manapiov  MrirpoiroX'irov  $LXadeX(pelas 
too  XpvcroKecpdXov ,  &c.)  Fabricius  gives  the  pro- 
oemium  to  it,  with  a  Latin  translation.  The  most 
important  among  his  other  works  are  “  Orationes 
XIV.  in  Festa  Ecclesiae,”  “  Expositio  in  Canones 
Apostolorum  et  Conciliorum,”  which  he  wrote  in 
the  island  of  Chios,  “  Magnum  Alphabetum,”  a 
Commentary  on  Lucas,  so  called  because  it  is  di¬ 
vided  into  as  many  chapters  as  there  are  letters  in 
the  alphabet,  viz.  twenty-four ;  it  is  extant  in  the 
Bodleian,  and  is  inscribed  EvayyeXiKoov  biavoiav 
pr]p.dTiav  XpvcroKecpaXos  awrldpcriv  eu6ade  rajreivds 
Mcutdpios  QiXadeXcpelas,  6  oIk^ttjs  rrjs  paKaplas 
TpiaSos.  Fabricius  gives  the  prooemium,  “  Cosmo- 
genia,”  a  Commentary  on  Genesis,  divided  into 
two  parts,  the  first  of  which  is  entitled  “  Cosmo- 
genia,”  and  the  second  “  Patriarchae.”  The  MS. 
works  of  Chrysocephalus  were  nearly  all  known  to 
Gretserus,  and  still  more  so  to  Leo  Allatius,  who 
often  refers  to  them,  and  gives  some  fragments  or 
passages  of  them  in  his  works  “  De  Concilio  Flo¬ 
rentine,  adversus  Creightonium,”  “  Diatriba  de 
Script.  Symeon.,”  “  De  Pseliis,”  &c.  (Fabric. 
Bibl.  Graec.  viii.  pp.  67 5 — 683  ;  Cave,  Hist.  Lit. 
vol.  ii.  n.  pp.  19,  20.)  [W.  P.] 

CHRYSO'CHOUS  ( Xpvcroxoos ),  a  poor  man 
at  Alexandria,  who  may  have  lived  between  the 
fifth  and  tenth  centuries  after  Christ,  of  whom  a 
story  is  told  by  Nicolaus  Myrepsus.  (De  Compos. 
Medicam.  xxiv.  60,  85,  pp.  664,  666.)  At  the 
age  of  thirty-two  he  lost  his  sight,  upon  which  he 
went  to  a  chapel  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  to  offer  up 
prayers  for  his  recovery.  Here  he  is  said  to  have 
been  directed  to  a  place  where  he  would  find  a 
written  paper,  which  contained  a  prescription  for 
making  an  eye-wash;  by  means  of  which  he  was 
himself  restored  to  sight,  and  also  gained  a  large 
income  by  healing  others.  At  his  death  he  gave 
the  prescription  to  one  of  his  daughters,  and  it  has 
been  preserved  by  Nicolaus  Myrepsus.  [W.  A.  G.] 
CHRYSOCOCCES,  GEO'RGIUS  (rectos  6 

XpinroiMKKTjs),  was  a  learned  Greek  physician, 
who  lived  in  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century 
of  the  Christian  aera,  and  wrote  several  valuable 
works  on  astronomy  and  mathematics.  It  would 
seem  that  Georgius  Chrysococces  is  identical  with 
Chrysococces  the  friend  of  Theodore  Gaza,  both  of 
whom  were  employed  for  some  time  in  the  library 
of  the  Vatican,  and  saved  several  valuable  Greek 
MSS.  from  oblivion  or  destruction.  None  of  the 
works  of  Chrysococces  have  been  printed,  although 
their  publication  would  apparently  be  a  valuable 
acquisition  to  the  history  of  astronomy.  His  prin¬ 
cipal  works  extant  in  MS.  are :  ^E^riy^cns  els  r-hv 
avvra^iv  rwv  Ylepadv  ev  KecpaXalois  avv  ro7s 
A  arpovopiKois  biaypdppacTL,  Kal  Eeooy  pa<piKo7s 
7TLva^iv,  “  Expositio  in  Constructionem  Persarum 
per  Capita  47,  cum  Astronomicis  Designationibus, 
et  Geographicis  Tabulis,”  in  the  Bibl.  Ambrosiana. 
It  seems  that  this  work  is  the  same  which  we  find 
in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris,  under  the  title 
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Tecopylov  rod  XpvcroKOKKJ]  rod  larpov  ’Aarpovo- 
piKa.  There  is  another  Codex  in  the  same  library, 
inti  tied  Eewpy'iov  larpov  rod  XpvaoKOKKT)  Trepl  rijs 
evpr/aeus  rrjs  rjpepas  rrjs  dirXws  av^vylas  rjXlov 
Kal  <reXrivr]s,  “  De  inveniendis.  Syz}rgiis  Lunae 
solaribus  per  singulos  Anni  Menses.”  In  the 
Royal  Library  at  Madrid  is  rials  dei  KaracrKeva^eiv 
'flpoaKOTrov,  rjroi  ’AcrrpdXaSoy,  “  Quomodo  con- 
struendum  sit  Horoscopium,  aut  Astrolabium.”  A 
codex  in  the  Ambrosian  Library,  inscribedvEft:5o<ns 
els  to  ’lovda'iKov  efairrepvyov,  “Editio  et  Expositio 
Syntagmatis  Canonum  Astronomicorum  Judaico- 
rum,”  is  attributed  to  Georgius  Chrysococces,  who 
has  also  left  a  MS.  of  Homer’s  Odyssey,  written 
and  accompanied  with  scholia  by  himself,  in  the 
year  of  the  world  6844  (a.  d.  1336),  as  it  is  said 
in  the  copy  of  this  work  which  was  formerly  in 
the  Bibl.  Palatina  at  Heidelberg,  whence  it  was 
sent  to  Rome  by  the  Spaniards,  and  kept  in  the 
Vatican  library  till  1815,  when  it  was  sent  back 
to  Heidelberg  with  the  rest  of  the  Palatine  library 
by  order  of  pope  Pius  VII.  It  is  doubtful  if 
Georgius  Chrysococces  is  the  same  Chrysococces 
who  wrote  a  history  of  the  Byzantine  empire,  of 
which  a  fragment  on  the  murder  of  sultan  Miirad 
I.  in  a.  D.  1389  is  given  by  Fabricius.  The  com¬ 
plete  astronomical  works  of  Chrysococces,  as  stated 
above,  have  not  been  published,  but  several  of  his 
Astronomical  and  Geographical  tables  have  been 
inserted  in  various  modern  works  on  Astronomy 
and  Geography.  (Fabric.  Bibl.  Gh'ae c.  xii.  pp.  54 
57.)  [W.  P.] 

CHRY SO'GONUS  ( Xpvaoyovos .)  1.  A  cele¬ 

brated  player  on  the  flute,  who  dressed  in  a  sacred 
robe  (ttvOlkt)  aroX-tj)  played  to  keep  the  rowers  in 
time,  when  Alcibiades  made  his  triumphal  entry 
into  the  Peiraeeus  on  his  return  from  banishment 
in  b.  c.  407.  From  a  conversation  between  the 
father  of  Chrysogonus  and  Stratonicus,  reported  by 
Athenaeus,  it  seems  that  Chrysogonus  had  a  brother 
who  was  a  dramatic  poet.  Chrysogonus  himself 
was  the  author  of  a  poem  or  drama  entitled  IIoAt- 
refa,  which  some  attributed  to  Epicharmus.  (Athen. 
xii.  p.  353,  d.,  viii.  p.  350,  e.,  xiv.  p.  648,  d.) 

2.  The  father  of  the  poet  Samus,  was  an  inti¬ 
mate  friend  and  devoted  servant  of  Philip  V.  of 
Macedon.  (b.  c.  220 — 179.)  He  was  employed 
by  Philip  both  in  war  and  in  peace,  and  possessed 
great  influence  with  the  king,  which  he  seems  to 
have  exercised  in  an  honourable  manner,  for 
Polybius  says  that  Philip  was  most  merciful  when 
he  followed  the  advice  of  Chrysogonus.  (Polyb. 
y  Q  O *1  vi  1  12  VX  23  ^ 

’  CHRY SO'GONUS,  L.  CORNE'LIUS,  a  fa¬ 
vourite  freedman  of  Sulla,  purchased,  at  Sulla’s 
sale  of  the  goods  of  the  proscribed,  the  property  of 
S.  Roscius  Amerinus,  which  was  worth  250 
talents,  for  2000  denarii,  and  afterwards  accused 
Roscius’s  son,  who  was  also  named  S.  Roscius 
Amerinus,  of  the  murder  of  his  father,  (b.  c.  80.) 
Cicero  pronounced  his  first  public  oration  in  de¬ 
fence  of  Roscius,  and  in  that  oration  we  have  a 
powerful  picture  of  the  profligate  character  of 
Chrysogonus.  It  cannot  be  said  with  certainty 
whether  in  this  proceeding  Chrysogonus  was,  as 
Plutarch  affirms,  merely  the  instrument  of  Sulla. 
(Plut.  Cic.  3;  Cic.  pro  S.  Rose.  Amer. ;  Plin. 
H.  N.  xxxv.  18.  s.  58.)  [P.  S.] 

CHRYSOLO'RAS,  DEME'TRIUS  (Ae^- 
rpios  6  XpveoXupas),  a  native  of  Thcssalonica,  was 
a  Greek  priest  renowned  as  a  theologian,  philoso- 
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pher,  astronomer,  and  statesman.  His  uncommon 
talents  procured  him  an  introduction  to  JohnCanta- 
cuzenus,  formerly  emperor  (John  VI.)  and  from 
1355  a  monk.  Cantacuzenus  recommended  him  to 
the  emperor  Manuel  II.  (1391 — 14*25),  by  whom  he 
was  employed  in  various  important  offices.  Manuel 
sent  him  on  several  occasions  as  ambassador  to 
foreign  courts.  One  hundred  letters  which  Chry- 
soloras  wrote  to  that  emperor  are  extant  in  MS.  in 
the  Bodleian,  and  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris. 
Besides  these  letters,  Chrysoloras  wrote  several 
treatises  on  religious  subjects,  entitled  AiaXo'yoi, 
such  as  “  Dialogus  adversus  Demetrium  Cydonium, 
pro  Nicolao  Cabasila  de  Processione  Spiritus 
Sancti;”  “Dialogus  contra  Latinos;”  “Enco¬ 
mium  in  S.  Demetrium  Martyrem  “  Tractatus 
ex  Libris  Nili  contra  Latinos  de  Processione  Spi¬ 
ritus  Sancti “  Epistola  ad  Barlaamum  de  Pro¬ 
cessione  Spiritus  Sancti,’’  extant  in  a  Latin  trans¬ 
lation,  probably  made  by  the  same  Barlaam  with 
his  own  refutation,  in  the  Bibliotheca  Patrum 
Coloniensis  “  Homilise  de  Transfiguratione 
Christ!  “  De  Sepultura  “  De  Resurrectione 
“  De  Annunciatione,”  &c.,  extant  in  MS.  in  dif¬ 
ferent  libraries  in  England  and  on  the  continent. 
“  Disputatio  coram  Manuele  Imperatore  inter 
Demetrium  Chrysoloram  et  Antonium  Asculanum 
de  Christi  Verbis,  Melius  ei  (Judae)  esset  si  natus 
non  fuisset,”  Ex  versione  Georgii  Trombae,  Flo¬ 
rence,  1618;  it  seems  that  the  Greek  text  of  this 
work  is  lost.  (Fabric.  Bibl.  Graec.  xi.  p.  411,  &c. ; 
Cave,  Hist.  Lit.  vol.  ii.  p.  520.)  [W.  P.] 

CIIRYSOLO'RAS,  MANUEL  (McmnnjA  6 
~KpvaoAwpas),  one  of  the  most  learned  Greeks  of 
his  time,  contributed  to  the  revival  of  Greek  litera¬ 
ture  in  western  Europe.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
fourteenth  century  the  Greek  empire  was  in  the 
greatest  danger  of  being  overthrown  by  sultan 
Bayazid  II.,  who,  however,  was  checked  in  his 
ambitious  designs  by  Timur,  and  being  taken 
prisoner  by  him,  died  in  captivity.  Before  this 
event,  and  probably  in  A.  d.  1389,  Manuel  Chry¬ 
soloras  was  sent  by  the  emperor  Manuel  Palaeologus 
to  some  European  kings  (among  others  to  the  Eng¬ 
lish),  at  whose  courts  he  remained  several  years, 
endeavouring  to  persuade  them  to  undertake  a 
crusade  against  the  Turks.  His  efforts,  however, 
were  unsuccessful,  for  the  western  princes  had  no 
confidence  in  the  Greek  emperor,  nor  in  his  pro¬ 
mises  to  effect  the  union  of  the  Greek  with  the 
Latin  church.  Having  become  acquainted  with 
several  of  the  most  learned  Italians,  he  accepted 
their  proposition  to  settle  in  Italy  and  to  lecture 
on  the  Greek  language  and  literature.  This  he 
did  with  great  success  in  Venice,  Florence,  Milan 
(1397),  Pavia,  and  Rome  :  his  most  distinguished 
pupils  were  Leonardo  Aretino,  Leonardo  Bruni, 
Poggio  Bracciotini,  Filelfo,  Francisco  Strozzi,  and 
many  more.  His  renown  as  a  learned  priest  and 
eloquent  orator  were  so  great,  that  he  was  sent  to 
the  council  of  Constance,  where  he  died  a  short 
time  after  his  arrival,  in  the  month  of  April,  1415. 
He  was  buried  in  the  church  of  the  Dominicans  at 
Constance,  and  Aeneas  Sylvius  wrote  his  epitaph, 
which  is  given  in  the  works  cited  below. 

Manuel  Chrysoloras  was  the  author  of  several 
treatises  on  religious  subjects,  and  a  considerable 
number  of  letters  on  various  topics,  which  are  ex¬ 
tant  in  different  libraries  in  Italy,  France,  Germany, 
and  Sweden.  Only  two  of  his  works  have  been 
printed,  viz.,  1.  “  Epistolae  III  de  Comparatione 
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Veteris  et  Novae  Romae,”  the  Greek  text  with  a 
Latin  version  by  Petrus  Lambecius,  appended  to 
“  Codices  de  Antiquitatibus  Constantinop.”  Paris, 
1665,  fol.  These  letters  are  elegantly  written. 
The  first  is  rather  prolix,  and  is  addressed  to  the 
emperor  John  Palaeologus;  the  second  to  John 
Chrysoloras ;  and  the  third  to  Demetrius  Chryso¬ 
loras.  This  John  Chrysoloras,  the  contemporary  of 
Manuel  and  Demetrius  Chrysoloras,  wrote  some 
treatises  and  letters  of  little  importance,  several  of 
which  are  extant  in  MS.  2.  ’Epwr^uara  sive 
Quaestiones  (that  is,  “  Grammaticales”),  printed 
probably  for  the  first  time  in  1488,  and  frequently 
reprinted  at  the  latter  end  of  that  century  and  the 
beginning  of  the  next.  This  is  a  grammar  of  the 
Greek  language,  and  one  of  the  first  that  circulated  in 
Italy.  (Fabric.  Bibl.  Graec.  xi.  p.409,  &c.)  [W.  P.] 
CHRYSOPELEIA  (Xpucro7reAeia),  a  hama¬ 
dryad  who  was  one  day  in  great  danger,  as  the 
oak-tree  which  she  inhabited  was  undermined  by 
a  mountain  torrent.  Areas,  who  was  hunting  in 
the  neighbourhood,  discovered  her  situation,  led 
the  torrent  in  another  direction,  and  secured  the 
tree  by  a  dam.  Chrysopeleia  became  by  Areas 
the  mother  of  Elatus  and  Apheidas.  (Apollod.  iii. 
9.  §  1  ;  Tzetz.  ad  Lycoph.  480.)  [L.  S.] 

CHRYSO'STOMUS,  JOANNES  (XpuaJaro- 
fxos,  golden-mouthed,  so  surnamed  from  the  power 
of  his  eloquence),  was  born  at  Antioch,  most  pro¬ 
bably  A.  d.  347,  though  the  dates  344  and  354 
have  also  been  given.  His  father  Secundus  was  a 
general  in  the  imperial  army,  and  his  mother  An- 
thusa  was  left  a  widow  soon  after  his  birth.  From 
her  he  received  his  first  religious  impressions,  so 
that  she  was  to  him  what  Monica  was  to  Augustin, 
though,  unlike  Augustin,  Chrysostom  from  his 
earliest  childhood  was  continually  advancing  in 
seriousness  and  earnestness  of  mind,  and  underwent 
no  violent  inward  struggle  before  he  embraced 
Christianity.  To  this  circumstance,  Neander 
( Kircliengesch .  iii.  p.  1 440,  &c.)  attributes  the  pecu¬ 
liar  form  of  his  doctrine,  his  strong  feeling  that  the 
choice  of  belief  or  unbelief  rests  with  ourselves, 
and  that  God’s  grace  is  given  in  proportion  to  our 
own  wish  to  receive  it.  Libanius  taught  him  elo¬ 
quence,  and  said,  that  he  should  have  desired  to 
see  him  his  successor  in  his  school,  if  the  Christians 
had  not  stolen  him.  Before  his  ordination,  he  re¬ 
tired  first  to  a  monastery  near  Antioch,  and  after¬ 
wards  to  a  solitary  cavern,  where  he  committed  the 
whole  of  the  Bible  to  memory.  In  this  cavern  he 
so  injured  his  health  that  he  was  obliged  to  return 
to  Antioch,  where  he  was  ordained  deacon  by  the 
bishop  Meletius,  A.  d.  381,  who  had  previously 
baptized  him,  and  afterwards  presbyter  by  Flavia- 
nus,  successor  to  Meletius,  a.  d.  386.  At  Antioch 
his  success  as  a  preacher  was  so  great,  that  on  the 
death  of  Nectarius,  archbishop  of  Constantinople, 
he  was  chosen  to  succeed  him  by  Eutropius,  minis¬ 
ter  to  the  emperor  Arcadius,  and  the  selection  was 
readily  ratified  by  the  clergy  and  people  of  the  im¬ 
perial  city,  A.  d.  397.  The  minister  who  appointed 
him  was  a  eunuch  of  infamous  profligacy,  and 
Chrysostom  was  very  soon  obliged  to  extend  to 
him  the  protection  of  the  church.  Tribigild,  the 
Ostrogoth,  aided  by  the  treachery  of  Gainas,  the 
imperial  general,  who  hated  and  despised  Eutropius, 
threatened  Constantinople  itself  by  his  armies,  and 
demanded  as  a  condition  of  peace  the  head  of  Eu¬ 
tropius,  who  fled  to  the  sanctuary  of  the  cathedral. 
While  he  was  grovelling  in  terror  at  the  altar. 
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Chrysostom  ascended  the  pulpit,  and  by  his  elo¬ 
quence  saved  his  life  for  the  time,  though  it  was 
afterwards  sacrificed  to  the  hatred  of  his  enemies. 

The  sermons  of  the  archbishop  soon  gave  great 
offence  at  Constantinople.  The  tone  of  his  theology 
was  always  rather  of  a  practical  than  a  doctrinal 
kind,  and  his  strong  sense  of  the  power  of  the  hu¬ 
man  will  increased  his  indignation  at  the  immora¬ 
lity  of  the  capital.  He  was  undoubtedly  rash  and 
violent  in  his  proceedings,  and  the  declamatory 
character  of  his  preaching  was  exactly  adapted  to 
express  the  stern  morality  of  his  thoughts.  He 
was  also  disliked  for  the  simplicity  of  his  mode  of 
living,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  diverted  the 
revenues  of  his  see  from  the  luxuries  in  which  his 
predecessors  had  consumed  them,  to  humane  and 
charitable  objects.  Many  of  the  worldly-minded 
monks  and  clergy,  as  well  as  the  ministers  and 
ladies  of  the  court,  became  his  enemies,  and  at 
their  head  appeared  the  empress  Eudoxia  herself, 
who  held  her  husband’s  weak  mind  in  absolute 
subjection.  His  unpopularity  was  spread  still  more 
widely  in  consequence  of  a  visitation  which  he  held 
in  Asia  Minor,  two  years  after  his  consecration,  in 
which  he  accused  several  bishops  of  simony  and 
other  gross  crimes,  and  deposed  thirteen  of  them. 
(Comp.  Horn.  iii.  in  Act.  Apost.)  Meanwhile,  a 
contest  had  arisen  in  Egypt  between  Theophilus, 
patriarch  of  Alexandria,  and  certain  monks  of  Ni- 
tria,  who  followed  the  opinions  of  Origen.  At 
their  head  were  four  of  one  family,  known  as  the 
Tall  Brothers  ( aSe\<pol  paKpoi),  against  whom 
Theophilus  seems  to  have  been  prejudiced  by  a 
strictly  private  quarrel.  (Palladius,  ap.  Chrysost. 
ed.  Montfauc.  vol.  xiii.)  He  excommunicated  them, 
and  they  fled  to  Constantinople,  where  they 
sought  the  protection  of  Chrysostom  and  of  the 
empress.  A  long  dispute  followed,  in  the  course 
of  which  Theophilus,  by  artfully  working  on  the 
simplicity  of  Epiphanius,  bishop  of  Cyprus,  and 
other  prelates  hostile  to  the  opinions  of  Origen, 
prejudiced  them  against  Chrysostom  as  implicated 
in  the  charge  of  heresy  with  which  those  views  had 
recently  been  branded  by  a  synod.  Eudoxia,  who 
had  summoned  Theophilus  to  Constantinople  to 
answer  the  charge  of  persecuting  the  Nitrian  monks, 
became  his  warm  friend  when  she  saw  in  him  her 
instrument  for  the  destruction  of  Chrysostom  ;  and 
he  arrived  at  the  capital  of  the  East  not  as  an  ac¬ 
cused  person,  but  as  the  judge  of  its  archbishop. 
But  the  same  causes  which  had  brought  on  Chry¬ 
sostom  the  hatred  of  the  higher  orders  had  made 
him  the  idol  of  the  people ;  and  as  it  was  thought 
unsafe  to  hold  a  synod  against  him  within  the 
city,  it  was  summoned  to  meet  on  an  estate  at 
Chalcedon,  called  the  oak,  whence  it  is  known  by  the 
name  of  crvvodos  Trpos  rgv  Bpvu.  The  accusations 
against  him  were  various ;  his  inhospitality  was 
especially  put  forward  {on  tt)v  (piXo^euiav  adere?, 
puvotjL riav  eTnT-rjSeuom,  cm  povos  iaOieL,  acrwrous 
KvKAanrcov  fiidv,  Phot.  Cod.  59),  and  the  charge 
of  Origenism  was  used  to  blind  the  better  part  of 
the  assembly.  Before  this  council  Chrysostom 
steadily  refused  to  appear,  until  four  bishops,  noto¬ 
riously  his  enemies,  were  removed  from  it,  who  are 
called  by  Isidore  of  Pelusium  (i.  152)  avvepyoi  g 
uaWov  avvairdararai  with  Theophilus.  He  was 
therefore  deposed  for  contumacy,  forty-five  bishops 
subscribing  his  sentence,  to  which  was  added  a 
hint  to  the  emperor,  that  his  sermons  against 
Eudoxia  subjected  him  to  the  penalties  of  treason. 
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At  first  he  refused  to  desert  the  flock  which  God 
had  entrusted  to  him ;  but,  on  hearing  that  there 
was  a  danger  of  an  insurrection  in  his  favour,  he 
retired  from  Constantinople,  to  which  he  was  re¬ 
called  in  a  few  days  by  a  hasty  message  from  the 
empress,  whose  superstitious  fears  were  alarmed 
by  an  earthquake,  which  the  enraged  people  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  proof  of  the  divine  anger  at  his  banish¬ 
ment.  But  in  two  months  after  his  return  he  was 
again  an  exile.  The  festivities  attending  the  dedi¬ 
cation  of  a  silver  statue  of  Eudoxia  near  the  cathe¬ 
dral  had  disturbed  the  worshippers,  and  provoked 
an  angry  sermon  from  the  archbishop,  who,  on 
hearing  that  this  had  excited  anew  the  enmity  of 
the  empress,  began  another  sermon  with  this  exor¬ 
dium  : — 41  Herodias  again  rages,  once  more  she 
dances,  she  again  requires  the  head  of  John.”  This 
offence  Eudoxia  could  not  forgive.  A  new  synod 
of  Eastern  bishops,  guided  by  the  advice  of  Theo¬ 
philus,  condemned  Chrysostom  for  resuming  his 
functions  before  his  previous  sentence  had  been 
legally  reversed,  and  he  was  hastily  conveyed  to 
the  desolate  town  of  Cucusus,  on  the  borders  of 
Isauria,  Cilicia,  and  Armenia. 

Chrysostom’s  character  shone  even  more  brightly 
in  adversity  than  it  had  done  in  power.  In  spite 
of  the  inclement  climate  to  which  he  was  banished, 
and  continual  danger  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
I  saurian  robbers,  he  sent  letters  full  of  encsurage- 
ment  and  Christian  faith  to  his  friends  at  Constan¬ 
tinople,  and  began  to  construct  a  scheme  for  spread¬ 
ing  the  gospel  among  the  Persians  and  Goths. 
He  met  with  much  sympathy  from  other  churches, 
especially  the  Roman,  whose  bishop,  Innocent,  de¬ 
clared  himself  his  warm  friend  and  supporter.  All 
this  excited  jealousy  at  Constantinople,  and  in  the 
summer  of  A.  d.  407  an  order  came  for  his  removal 
to  Pityus,  in  Pontus,  at  the  very  extremity  of  the 
East-Roman  empire.  But  the  fatigues  of  his  jour¬ 
ney,  which  was  performed  on  foot  under  a  burning 
sun,  Avere  too  much  for  him,  and  he  died  at  Comana 
in  Pontus,  in  the  60th  year  of  his  age.  His  last 
Avords  were  those  of  Job, — So£a  top  0e<£  iravToiu 
eveneu,  and  formed  a  Avorthy  conclusion  of  a  life 
spent  in  God’s  service.  His  exile  nearly  caused  a 
schism  at  Constantinople,  where  a  party,  named 
after  him  Johannists,  separated  from  the  church, 
and  refused  to  acknoAvledge  his  successors.  The3r 
did  not  return  to  the  general  communion  till  A.  d. 
438,  when  the  archbishop  Proclus  prevailed  on  the 
emperor  Theodosius  II.  to  bring  back  the  bones  of 
Chrysostom  to  Constantinople,  Avhere  they  Avere 
received  with  the  highest  honours,  the  emperor 
himself  publicly  imploring  the  forgAeness  of  heaven 
for  the  crime  of  his  parents,  Arcadius  and  Eudoxia. 
Chrysostom,  as  Ave  learn  from  his  biographers,  was 
short,  Avith  a  large  bald  head,  high  forehead,  hollow 
cheeks,  and  sunken  eyes.  The  Greek  church  cele¬ 
brates  his  festival  Nov.  13,  the  Latin,  Jan.  27. 

The  works  of  Chrysostom  are  most  voluminous. 
They  consist  of:  1.  Homilies  on  different  parts  of 
Scripture  and  points  of  doctrine  and  practice. 
2.  Commentaries,  by  which,  as  Ave  learn  from  Sui- 
das,  he  had  illustrated  the  Avhole  of  the  Bible, 
though  some  of  them  afterwards  perished  in  a  fire 
at  Constantinople.  3.  Epistles  addressed  to  a  great 
number  of  different  persons.  4.  Treatises  on  va¬ 
rious  subjects,  e.  g.  the  Priesthood  (six  books), 
Providence  (three  books),  &c.  5.  Liturgies.  Of 

the  homilies,  those  on  St.  Paul  are  superior  to  any¬ 
thing  in  ancient  theology,  and  Thomas  Aquinas 
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said,  that  he  would  not  accept  the  whole  city  of 
Paris  for  those  on  St.  Matthew,  delivered  at  An¬ 
tioch,  A.  d.  390-397.  The  letters  written  in  exile 
have  been  compared  to  those  of  Cicero  composed 
under  similar  circumstances ;  but  in  freedom  from 
vanity  and  selfishness,  and  in  calmness  and  resig¬ 
nation,  Chrysostom’s  epistles  are  infinitely  superior 
to  Cicero’s.  Among  the  collection  of  letters  is  one 
from  the  emperor  Honorius  to  his  brother  Arcadius 
in  defence  of  Chrysostom,  found  in  the  Vatican, 
and  published  by  Baronius  and  afterwards  by 
Montfaucon. 

The  merits  of  Chrysostom  as  an  expositor  of 
Scripture  are  very  great.  Rejecting  the  allegorical 
interpretations  which  his  predecessors  had  put 
upon  it,  he  investigates  the  meaning  of  the  text 
grammatically,  and  adds  an  ethical  or  doctrinal 
application  to  a  perspicuous  explanation  of  the 
sense.  The  first  example  of  grammatical  interpre¬ 
tation  had  indeed  been  set  by  Origen,  many  of 
whose  critical  remarks  are  of  great  merit ;  but 
Chrysostom  is  free  from  his  mystical  fancies,  and 
quite  as  well  acquainted  with  the  language  of  the 
New  Testament.  The  Greek  expositors  who  fol¬ 
lowed  him  have  done  little  more  than  copy  his 
explanations.  The  commentary  of  Theodoret  is  a 
faithful  compendium  of  Chrysostom’s  homilies, 
and  so  also  are  the  works  of  Theophylact  and 
Oecumenius,  so  much  so  that  to  those  who  wish  to 
gain  a  knowledge  of  the  results  of  his  critical 
labours,  the  study  of  the  two  latter  may  be  recom¬ 
mended  as  perfectly  correct  compilers  from  their 
more  prolix  predecessor. 

Of  Chrysostom’s  powers  as  a  preacher  the  best 
evidence  is  contained  in  the  history  of  his  life ; 
there  is  no  doubt  that  his  eloquence  produced  the 
deepest  impression  on  his  hearers,  and  while  we 
dissent  from  those  who  have  ranked  him  with 
Demosthenes  and  Cicero,  we  cannot  fail  to  admire 
the  power  of  his  language  in  expressing  moral  in¬ 
dignation,  and  to  sympathise  with  the  ardent  love 
of  all  that  is  good  and  noble,  the  fervent  piety,  and 
absorbing  faith  in  the  Christian  revelation,  which 
pervade  his  writings.  His  faults  are  too  great 
diffuseness  and  a  love  of  metaphor  and  ornament. 
He  often  repelled  with  indignation  the  applause 
with  which  his  sermons  were  greeted,  exclaiming, 
‘  The  place  where  you  are  is  no  theatre,  nor  are 
you  now  sitting  to  gaze  upon  actors.”  ( Horn .  xvii. 
Matt,  vii.)  There  are  many  respects  in  which  he 
shews  the  superiority  of  his  understanding  to  the 
general  feelings  of  the  age.  We  may  cite  as  one 
example  the  fact,  that  although  he  had  been  a 
monk,  he  was  far  from  exalting  monachism  above 
the  active  duties  of  the  Christian  life.  (See  Horn. 
xii.  in  Heb.  iv. ;  Horn.  vii.  in  Ephes.  iv.)  “  How 
shall  we  conquer  our  enemies,”  he  asks  in  one  place, 
“  if  some  do  not  busy  themselves  about  goodness  at 
all,  while  those  who  do  withdraw  from  the  battle?” 
( Horn .  vi.  in  1  Cor.  iv.)  Again,  he  was  quite  free 
from  the  view  of  inspiration  which  prevailed  at 
Alexandria,  and  which  considered  the  Bible  in 
such  a  sense  the  word  of  God,  as  to  overlook  alto¬ 
gether  the  human  element  in  its  composition,  and 
the  difference  of  mind  and  character  in  its  authors. 
Variations  in  trifles  he  speaks  of  as  proofs  of  truth 
( Horn .  i.  in  Matth.) ;  so  that  he  united  the  prin¬ 
cipal  intellectual  with  the  principal  moral  element 
necessary  for  an  interpretator  of  Scripture,  a  critical 
habit  of  mind  with  a  real  depth  of  Christian  feel¬ 
ing.  At  the  same  time  he  was  not  always  free 
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from  the  tendencies  of  the  time,  speaking  often  of 
miracles  wrought  by  the  relics  of  martyrs,  conse¬ 
crated  oil,  and  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  of  the 
efficacy  of  exorcism,  nor  does  he  always  express 
himself  on  some  of  the  points  already  noticed 
with  the  same  distinctness  as  in  the  examples 
cited  above.  His  works  are  historically  valuable 
as  illustrating  the  manners  of  the  4th  and  5th 
centuries  of  the  Christian  aera,  the  social  state  of 
the  people,  and  the  luxurious  licence  which  dis¬ 
graced  the  capital.  (See  Jortin,  Eccles.  Hid.  iv. 
p.  1G9,  &c.) 

The  most  elaborate  among  the  ancient  authori¬ 
ties  for  Chrysostom’s  life  are  the  following : — 
1.  Palladius,  bishop  of  Helenopolis,  whose  work 
(a  dialogue)  was  published  in  a  Latin  translation 
at  Venice  a.  n.  1533,  and  in  the  original  text  at 
Paris  in  1680.  It  is  to  be  found  in  Montfaucon’s 
edition  of  Chrysostom’s  works,  vol.  xiii.  2.  The 
Ecclesiastical  Histories  of  Socrates  (lib.  vi.),  Sozo- 
menus  (lib.  viii.),  Theodoret  (v.  27).  3.  The  works 
of  Suidas  (’Icvai'i'Tjs),  and  Isidore  of  Pelusium  (ii. 
Epist.  42),  besides  several  others,  some  published 
and  some  in  MS.,  of  which  a  list  will  be  found  in  Fa- 
bricius  ( Bibl .  Graec.  vol.  viii.  pp.  456-460).  Among 
the  more  modern  writers  it  will  suffice  to  mention 
Erasmus  (vol.  iii.  Ep.  1150.  p.  1331,  &c.,  ed.  Lugd. 
Bat.),  J.  Frederic  Meyer  ( Chrysostomus  Luthera- 
nus,  Jena,  1680),  with  Hack’s  reply  ( S .  J.  Chry¬ 
sostomus  a  Luther anismo  vindicatus ,  1683),  Cave 
(Script.  Eccl.  Hist.  Litter,  vol.  i.),  Lardner  ( Credi¬ 
bility  of  the  Gospel  Hist,  part  ii.  vol.  x.  c.  118), 
Tillemont  (Memoir es  Eccl esiastiques,  vol.  xi.  pp.  1 — 
405,  &c.),  and  Montfaucon,  his  principal  editor. 
Gibbon’s  account  (Decline  and  Fall,  xxxii.)  is 
compiled  from  Palladius,  Socrates,  Sozomen,  Theo¬ 
doret,  Tillemont,  Erasmus,  and  Montfaucon.  But 
the  best  of  all  will  be  found  in  Neander  ( Kirchen - 
gesch.  ii.  3,  p.  1440,  &c.),  who  has  also  published  a 
separate  life  of  Chrysostom. 

Chrysostom’s  works  were  first  pirblished  in  Latin 
at  Venice  in  1503,  Comment,  impensa  et  studio 
Bernardini  Stagnini  Tridinensis  et  Gregorii  de 
Gregoriis.  Several  editions  followed  at  Basle,  also 
in  Latin,  and  in  1523  the  Homilies  on  Genesis  were 
translated  there  by  Oecolampadius  (Hauschein). 
In  1536  his  works  were  published  at  Paris,  but 
the  most  famous  edition  which  appeared  in  that 
city  was  cur  a  Frontonis  Ducaei,  1613,  whose 
translation  is  much  commended  by  Montfaucon. 
In  Greek  were  first  published  at  Verona,  1529, 
the  Homilies  on  St.  Paul’s  Epistles,  edited  by 
Gilbert  Bishop  of  Verona,  with  a  preface  by  Do- 
natus,  addressed  to  Pope  Clement  \  II.  In  1610- 
1 3,  the  most  complete  collection  of  Chrysostom’s 
works  which  had  yet  appeared  was  published 
at  Eton  by  Norton,  the  king’s  printer,  under 
the  superintendence  of -Henry  Savil,  in  8  vols. : 
this  edition  contained  notes  by  Casaubon  and 
others.  In  1609,  at  Paris,  F.  Morell  began  to 
publish  the  Greek  text  with  the  version  of  Ducaeus, 
a  task  which  was  completed  by  Charles  Morell  in 
1633.  Of  this  edition  the  text  is  compiled  from 
that  of  Savil,  and  that  of  an  edition  of  the  Com¬ 
mentaries  on  the  New  Testament,  published  at 
Heidelberg  by  Commelin,  1591 — 1603.  In  1718 
-38  appeared,  also  at  Paris,  the  editio  optima  by 
Bernard  de  Montfaucon,  in  13  vols.  folio.  He  has 
endeavoured  to  ascertain  the  date  of  the  different 
works,  has  prefixed  to  most  of  them  a  short  dis¬ 
sertation  on  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was 
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written,  with  an  inquiry  into  its  authenticity,  and 
has  added  very  much  hitherto  unpublished,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  principal  ancient  lives  of  Chrysos¬ 
tom.  Montfaucon  was  a  Benedictine  monk,  and 
was  assisted  by  others  of  his  order.  Of  separate 
works  of  Chrysostom  the  editions  and  translations 
are  almost  innumerable.  Erasmus  translated  some 
of  the  homilies  and  commentaries  ;  and  the  edition 
of  two  homilies  (those  on  1  Cor.  and  1  Thess.  iv.) 
“  Gr.  Lat.  interprete  Joanne  Cheko,  Cantabrigiensi, 
Londini,  ap.  Reyner  Vuolfuin.  1543”  is  interest¬ 
ing  as  the  first  book  printed  with  Greek  types  in 
England.  Some  of  the  homilies  are  translated  in 
the  Library  of  the  Fathers  now  publishing  at  Ox¬ 
ford,  and  those  on  St.  Matthew  have  been  re¬ 
cently  edited  by  the  Rev.  F.  Field,  Fellow  of 
Trin.  Coll.  Cambridge.  The  number  of  MSS.  of 
Chrysostom  is  also  immense  :  the  principal  of  these 
are  in  the  royal  library  at  Paris,  the  imperial 
library  at  Vienna  (to  which  collection  two  of  great 
value  were  added  by  Maria  Theresa),  and  that  of 
St.  Mark  at  Venice.  [G.  E.  L.  C.] 

CFIRYSO'STOMUS,  DION.  [Dion.] 
CHRYSO'THEMIS  (Xpvar60c/us).  There  are 
four  mythical  females  of  this  name  (Hygin.  Fab. 
170,  Poet.  Astr.  ii.  25 ;  Diod.  v.  22;  Horn.  II.  ix. 
287),  and  one  male,  a  son  of  Carmanor,  the  priest 
of  Apollo  at  Tarrha  in  Crete.  Fie  is  said  to  have 
been  a  poet,  and  to  have  won  the  first  victory  in 
the  Pythian  games  by  a  hymn  on  Apollo.  (Paus. 
x.  7.  §  2.)  ‘  “  [L.  S.] 

CHRYSO'THEMIS  (XpoaSdeyis)  and  EUTE'- 
LIDAS  (EureAtSas),  statuaries  of  Argos,  made  in 
bronze  the  statues  of  Damaretus  and  his  son  Theo- 
pompus,  who  were  each  twice  victorious  in  the 
Olympic  games.  The  victories  of  Demaretus  were 
in  the  65th  and  66th  Olympiads,  and  the  artists 
of  course  lived  at  the  same  time  (b.  c.  520  and  on¬ 
wards).  Pausanias  describes  one  of  the  statues, 
and  quotes  the  inscription,  which  contained  the 
names  of  the  artists,  and  which  described  them  as 
Teyyav  eldores  etc  Trporzpwv,  which  appears  to 
mean  that,  like  the  early  artists  in  general,  they 
each  belonged  to  a  family  in  which  art  was  here¬ 
ditary.  (x.  6.  §  2.)  [P.  S.] 

CHRYSUS  ( Xpvaos ),  the  fourteenth  (or  thir¬ 
teenth)  of  the  family  of  the  Asclepiadae,  was  the 
youngest  son  of  Nebrus,  the  brother  of  Gnosidicus, 
and  the  father  of  Elaphus ;  and  lived  in  the  sixth 
century  b.  c.  in  the  island  of  Cos.  During  the 
Crissaean  war,  while  the  Amphyctions  were  be¬ 
sieging  the  town  of  Crissa  in  Phocis,  the  plague 
broke  out  among  their  army.  Having  consulted 
the  oracle  of  Delphi  in  consequence,  they  were 
directed  to  fetch  from  Cos  “  the  jroung  of  a  stag, 
together  with  gold,”  which  was  interpreted  to 
mean  Nebrus  and  Chrysus.  They  accordingly 
persuaded  them  both  to'  join  the  camp,  where 
Chrysus  was  the  first  person  to  mount  the  wall  at 
the  time  of  the  general  assault,  but  was  at  the 
same  time  mortally  wounded,  b.  c.  591.  He  was 
buried  in  the  hippodrome  at  Delphi,  and  worship¬ 
ped  by  the  inhabitants  as  a  hero  {iuay'fa').  (Thes- 
sali  Oratio,  in  Hippocr.  Opera ,  vol.  iii.  p.  836, 
&c.)  [W.  A.  G.] 

CHTH.O'NIA  (X0oGa),  may  mean  the  subter¬ 
raneous,  or  the  goddess  of  the  earth,  that  is,  the 
protectress  of  the  fields,  whence  it  is  used  as  a 
surname  of  infernal  divinities,  such  as  Hecate 
(Apollon.  Rhod.  iv.  148;  Orph.  Ilymn.  35.  9), 
Nyx  (Orph.  Hymn.  2.  8),  and  Melinoe  (Orph. 
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Hymn.  70.  1),  but  especially  of  Demeter.  (Herod, 
ii.  123;  Orph.  Hymn.  39.  12;  Artemid.  ii.  35; 
Apollon.  Rhod.  iv.  987.)  Although  the  name,  in 
the  case  of  Demeter,  scarcely  requires  explanation, 
yet  mythology  relates  two  stories  to  account  for  it. 
According  to  one  of  them,  Clymenus  and  Chthonia, 
the  children  of  Phoroneus,  founded  at  Hermione  a 
sanctuary  of  Demeter,  and  called  her  Chthonia 
from  the  name  of  one  of  the  founders.  (Paus.  ii. 
35.  §  3.)  According  to  an  Argive  legend,  Demeter 
on  her  wanderings  came  to  Argolis,  where  she  was 
ill-received  by  Colontas.  Chthonia,  his  daughter, 
was  dissatisfied  with  her  father’s  conduct,  and, 
when  Colontas  and  his  house  were  burnt  by  the 
goddess,  Chthonia  was  carried  off  by  her  to  Her¬ 
mione,  where  she  built  a  sanctuary  to  Demeter 
Chthonia,  and  instituted  the  festival  of  the  Chtho¬ 
nia  in  her  honour.  (Paus.  ii.  35.  §  3  ;  Did.  of  Ant. 
s.  v.  XOouia.)  A  third  mythical  personage  of  this 
name  occurs  in  Apollodorus  (iii.  15.  §  1).  [L.  S.] 

CHTHO'NIUS  {X66vios)  has  the  same  meaning 
as  Chthonia,  and  is  therefore  applied  to  the  gods  of 
the  lower  world,  or  the  shades  (Horn.  II.  ix.  457  ; 
Hesiod.  Op.  435 ;  Orph.  Hymn.  17.  3,  69.  2,  Ar¬ 
gon.  973),  and  to  beings  that  are  considered  as 
earth-born.  (Apollod.  iii.  4.  §  1  ;  Apollon.  Rhod. 

iv.  1398.)  It  is  also  used  in  the  sense  of  “gods 
of  the  land,”  or  “native  divinities.”  (Apollon. 
Rhod.  iv.  1322.)  There  are  also  several  mythical 
personages  of  the  name  of  Chthonius.  (Apollod.  ii. 
1.  §  5,  iii.  4.  §§  1,  5;  Ov.  Met.  xii.  441 ;  Diod. 

v.  53  ;  Paus.  ix.  5.  §  1 ;  Hvgin.  Fab.  178.)  [L.  S.] 

CHUMNUS,  GEORGIUS,  a  native  of  Can¬ 
dace  or  Chandace,  in  the  island  of  Crete,  lived 
most  probably  during  the  later  period  of  the  Greek 
empire.  He  wrote  a  history  in  verse,  beginning 
with  the  creation  of  the  world  and  going  down  to 
the  reign  of  David  and  Solomon,  kings  of  Judaea, 
which  is  extant  in  MS.  in  the  imperial  library  at 
Vienna,  and  was  formerly  in  the  library  of  John 
Suzzo  (Susius)  at  Constantinople.  (Fabric.  Bill. 
Graee.  xii.  p.  43 ;  Cave,  Hist.  Lit.  vol.  ii.  D.  p. 
13.)  [W.  P.] 

CHUMNUS,  MICHAEL,  a  Graeco-Roman 
jurist  and  canonist,  who  was  nomophylax,  and 
afterwards  metropolitan  of  Thessalonica.  He  is 
said  by  Pohl  {ad  Snares.  Notit.  Basil,  p.  138,  n. 
[a.])  to  have  lived  in  the  13th  century,  in  the 
time  of  Nicephorus  Blemmydas,  patriarch  of  Con¬ 
stantinople,  and  to  have  been  the  author  of  va¬ 
rious  works.  He  is  cited  by  Mat.  Blastares 
{Leunc.  J.  G.  R.  i.  pp.  482,  487),  and  is  known 
by  a  short  treatise  on  the  degrees  of  relation¬ 
ship  (n epl  toZv  fia\aap.(2)i'  [qu.  fiadywr]  rrjs  (Tvy- 
ye velas),  inserted  in  the  collection  of  Leuncla- 
vius  (i.  p.  519).  By  Suarez  (who  erroneously 
identifies  Chumnus  and  Donmus),  Chumnus  is 
mentioned  among  the  scholiasts  upon  the  Basilica 
{Notit.  Basil.  §  42),  but  this  seems  to  be  an  error. 
(Booking,  Institutionen ,  Bonn,  1843,  i.  p.  108,  n. 
48  ;  Heimbach,  de  Basil.  Oriq.  p.  87.)  [J-  T.  G.] 

CHUMNUS,  NICE'PHORUS,  renowned  as 
a  statesman,  a  philosopher,  and  a  divine,  lived  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  1 3th  and  in  the  beginning  of 
the  14th  century.  He  was  probably  a  native  of 
Constantinople,  and  belonged  undoubtedly  to  one 
of  the  first  families  in  the  Greek  empire.  Enjoy¬ 
ing  the  confidence  and  friendship  of  the  emperor 
Andronicus  Palacologus  the  elder,  he  was  succes¬ 
sively  appointed  pracfect  of  the  Canicleus,  keeper 
of  the  imperial  seal-ring,  and  magnus  stratope- 
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darcha,  and  his  merits  were  so  great,  that  as  early 
as  1295  Andronicus  asked  the  hand  of  his  daugh¬ 
ter,  Irene,  for  one  of  his  sons,  John  Palaeologus, 
to  whom  she  was  married  in  the  same  year. 
During  the  unfortunate  civil  contest  between  An¬ 
dronicus  the  elder  and  his  grandson,  Andronicus 
the  younger,  Chumnus  remained  faithful  to  his 
imperial  patron,  and  for  some  time  defended  the 
town  of  Thessalonica,  of  which  he  was  praefect, 
against  the  troops  of  Andronicus  the  younger, 
whom  he  compelled  to  raise  the  siege.  It  seems 
that  Chumnus  had  more  influence  and  did  more  for 
the  support  of  Andronicus  the  elder,  than  any 
other  of  the  ministers  of  this  unfortunate  emperor. 
Towards  the  end  of  his  life  Chumnus  took  orders 
and  retired  into  a  convent,  Avhere  he  lived  under 
the  name  of  Nathanael,  and  occupied  himself  with 
literary  pursuits.  The  time  of  his  death  has  not 
been  ascertained,  but  we  must  presume  that  he 
died  after  1330,  during  the  reign  of  Andronicus 
the  younger. 

Nicephorus  Chumnus  is  the  author  of  numerous 
works  and  treatises  on  philosophical,  religious, 
ecclesiastical,  rhetorical,  and  legal  subjects,  none  of 
which  have  ever  been  printed ;  they  are  extant  in 
MS.  in  the  principal  libraries  of  Rome,  Venice, 
and  Paris.  We  give  the  titles  of  some  of  them  as 
they  stand  in  Latin  in  the  catalogues  of  those  li¬ 
braries  :  “  Confutatio  Dogmatis  de  Processione 

Spiritus  Sancti;”  “  Sermo  in  Christi  Transfigura- 
tionem  “  Symbuleuticus  de  Justitia  ad  Thessalo- 
nicenses,  et  Urbis  Encomium “  Ex  Imperatoris 
Decreto,  ut  Judices  jurejurando  obligentur,  ad 
Munus  sancte  obeundum  “  Encomium  ad  Impe- 
ratorem  ”  (Andronicum  II.)  ;  “  Querela  adversus 
Niphonem  ob  male  administratam  Patriarchatus 
sni  Provinciam  “  Oratio  funebris  in  Theoleptum 
Metropolitam  Philadelphiae  “  Ad  Imperatorem 
de  Obitu  Despotae  et  Filii  ejus,”  a  letter  to  Andro¬ 
nicus  II.  the  elder,  on  the  death  of  his  son,  the 
despot  John,  who  had  married  Irene,  the  daughter 
of  Chumnus ;  “  De  Charitate,  erga  Proximum,  et 
omnia  reliquenda  ut  Christum  sequamur,  &c. 
“De  Mundi  Natura;”  “  De  Primis  et  Simplicibus 
Corporibus “  Quod  Terra  quum  in  Medio  sit, 
infra  se  nihil  habeat “  Quod  neque  Materia  ante 
Corpora,  neque  Formae  seorsim,  sed  haec  ipsa 
simul  constent “  Contra  Plotinum  de  Anima 
rationali  Quaestiones  variae,  ubi  de  Metempsychosi, 
de  Belluis,  utrum  Intellectu  praeditae  sint,  nec  ne, 
de  Corporum  Resurrectione,  et  aliis  disseritur 
“  De  Anima  sensitiva  et  vegetiva “  Quod  non 
impossibile  sit,  etiam  secundum  physices  Rationes, 
collocatam  esse  Aquam  in  Firmamento,  turn,  quum 
Orbis  Terrarum  creatus  sit,  eamque  ibi  esse  et 
perpetuo  manere,”  &c.  There  are  also  extant 
“  Oratio  in  Laudem  Imperatoris  Andronici  Senioris,” 
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and  a  great  number  of  letters  on  various  subjects, 
several  of  which  seem  to  be  of  great  interest  for 
history,  while  others,  as  well  as  the  works  cited 
above,  appear  to  be  of  considerable  importance  for 
the  history  of  Greek  civilization  in  the  middle 
ages,  (Fabric.  Bib/.  Graec.  vol.  vii.  pp.  675,  676  ; 
Cave,  Hist.  Liter,  vol.  ii.  p.  494,  ad  an.  1320  ; 
Nicephorus  Gregoras,  lib.  vii.  p.  168,  ed.  Paris; 
Cantacuzenus,  lib.  i.  p.  45,  ed.  Paris.)  [W.  P.J 

C.  CICEREIUS,  the  secretary  ( scriba )  of  the 
elder  Scipio  Africanus,  was  a  candidate  for  the 
praetorship  in  B.  c.  174  along  with  Scipio’s  son, 
but  when  he  saw  that  he  was  obtaining  more  votes 
than  the  latter,  he  resigned  in  his  favour.  (Val. 
Max.  iv.  5.  §  3,  iii.  5.  §  2.)  Cicereius  was,  how¬ 
ever,  elected  praetor  in  the  following  year  (b.  c. 
173),  and  he  obtained  the  province  of  Sardinia, 
but  was  ordered  by  the  senate  to  go  to  Corsica 
first,  in  order  to  conduct  the  war  against  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  that  island.  After  defeating  the 
Corsicans  in  battle,  he  granted  them  peace  on  the 
payment  of  200,000  pounds  of  wax,  and  then 
passed  over  to  Sardinia.  On  his  return  to  Rome 
next  year  (b.  c.  172)  he  sued  for  a  triumph  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  victory  in  Corsica,  and  when  this  was 
refused  by  the  senate,  he  celebrated  on  his  own 
authority  a  triumph  on  the  Alban  mount,  a  practice 
which  had  now  become  not  unfrequent.  In  the 
same  year  he  was  one  of  the  three  ambassadors 
sent  to  the  Illyrian  king,  Gentius ;  and  in  b.  c. 
167  he  was  again  despatched  on  the  same  mission. 
In  the  year  before  (b.  c.  168)  he  dedicated  on  the 
Alban  mount  the  temple  to  Juno  Moneta,  which 
he  had  vowed  in  his  battle  with  the  Corsicans  five 
years  before.  (Liv.  xli.  33,  xlii.  1,  7,  21,  26 
xlv.  17,  15.) 

CPCERO,  the  name  of  a  family,  little  distin¬ 
guished  in  history,  belonging  to  the  plebeian  Clau¬ 
dia  gens,  the  only  member  of  which  mentioned 
is  C.  Claudius  Cicero,  tribune  of  the  plebs  in  b.  c. 
454.  (Liv.  iii.  31.)  The  word  seems  to  be  con¬ 
nected  with  cicer,  and  may  have  been  originally 
applied  by  way  of  distinction  to  some  individual 
celebrated  for  his  skill  in  raising  that  kind  of 
pulse,  by  whom  the  epithet  would  be  transmitted 
to  his  descendants.  Thus  the  designation  will 
be  precisely  analogous  to  Bulbus,  Fabius ,  Lentulus , 
Piso ,  Tubero ,  and  the  like.  [W.  R.] 

CPCERO,  the  name  of  a  family  of  the  Tullii. 
The  Tullii  Cicerones  had  from  time  immemorial 
been  settled  at  Arpinum,  which  received  the  full 
franchise  in  B.  c.  188;  but  they  never  aspired 
to  any  political  distinction  until  the  stock  was 
raised  by  the  great  orator  from  that  obscurity 
into  which  it  quickly  relapsed  after  his  death. 
His  genealogy,  so  far  as  it  can  be  traced,  is  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  following  table. 

Married  Gratidia. 


2.  M.  Tullius  Cicero. 
Married  Helvia. 


3.  L.  Tullius  Cicero. 


5.  M.  Tullius  Cicero, 
the  orator. 

Married,  1.  Terentia. 
2.  Publilia. 


6.  Q.  Tullius  Cicero. 
Married  Pomponia. 


4. 


L.  Tu 


lius  Cicero. 


h 


a 
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Tullia.  7.  M.  Tullius  Cicero. 

Married,  I.  C.  Piso  Frugi. 

2.  Furius  Crassipes. 

3.  P.  Cornelius  Dolabella. 

Lentulus. 

1.  M.  Tullius  Cicero,  grandfather  of  the 
oi’ator,  appears  to  have  taken  a  lead  in  his  own 
community,  and  vigorously  opposed  the  projects  of 
his  fellow-townsman  and  brother-in-law,  M.  Grati- 
dius,  who  had  raised  a  great  commotion  at  Arpi- 
num  by  agitating  in  favour  of  a  law  for  voting  by 
ballot.  The  matter  was  referred  to  the  consul 
M.  Aemilius  Scaurus  (b.  c.  1 15),  who  complimented 
Cicero  on  his  conduct,  declaring  that  he  would 
gladly  see  a  person  of  such  spirit  and  integrity 
exerting  his  powers  on  the  great  field  of  the  metro¬ 
polis,  instead  of  remaining  in  the  seclusion  of  a 
country  town.  The  old  man  was  still  alive  at  the 
birth  of  his  eldest  grandson  (b.  c.  106),  whom  he 
little  resembled  in  his  tastes,  for  he  was  no  friend 
to  foreign  literature,  and  was  wont  to  say,  that  his 
contemporaries  were  like  Syrian  slaves,  the  more 
Greek  they  knew,  the  greater  scoundrels  they 
were.  (Cic.  de  Leg .  ii.  1,  iii.  16,  de  Or  at.  ii.  66.) 

2.  M.  Tullius  Cicero,  son  of  the  foregoing, 
and  father  of  the  orator.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
equestrian  order,  and  lived  upon  his  hereditary 
estate,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Arpinum,  near  the 
junction  of  the  Fibrenus  with  the  Liris,  devoted  to 
literary  pursuits,  till  far  advanced  in  life,  when  he 
removed  to  Rome  for  the  purpose  of  educating  his 
two  boys,  Marcus  and  Quintus,  and  became  the  pro¬ 
prietor  of  a  house  in  the  Carinae.  His  reputation 
as  a  man  of  learning  procured  for  him  the  society 
and  friendship  of  the  most  distinguished  charac¬ 
ters  of  the  day,  especially  the  orators  M.  Antonius 
and  L.  Crassus,  and  the  jurists  Q.  Scaevola  and 
C.  Aculeo;  the  latter  of  whom  was  his  brother-in- 
law,  being  married  to  the  sister  of  his  wife  Helvia. 
Although  naturally  of  a  delicate  constitution,  by 
care  and  moderation  he  attained  to  a  good  old  age, 
and  died  in  the  year  b.  c.  64,  while  his  son,  whose 
rapid  rise  he  had  had  the  happiness  of  witnessing, 
was  canvassing  for  the  consulship  with  every  pros¬ 
pect  of  success.  {De  Leg.  ii.  1,  de  Orat.  ii.  1,  de 
Off.  iii.  19,  ad  Alt.  i.  6.) 

3.  L.  Tullius  Cicero,  brother  of  the  foregoing. 
He  accompained  M.  Antonius  the  orator  to  Cilicia 
in  b.  c.  103  as  a  private  friend,  and  remained  with 
him  in  the  province  until  his  return  the  following 
year.  He  must  have  lived  for  a  considerable  time 
after  this  period,  since  he  was  in  the  habit  of  giving 
his  nephew  many  particulars  with  regard  to  the 
pursuits  of  Antonius.  {De  Orat.  ii.  1.) 

4.  L.  Tullius  Cicero,  son  of  the  foregoing. 
He  was  the  constant  companion  and  schoolfellow  | 
of  the  orator,  travelled  with  him  to  Athens  in  B.  c. 

7 9,  and  subsequently  acted  as  his  assistant  in  col¬ 
lecting  evidence  against  Verres.  On  this  occasion 
the  Syracusans  paid  him  the  compliment  of  voting 
him  a  public  guest  {hospcs)  of  their  city,  and  trans¬ 
mitted  to  him  a  copy  of  the  decree  to  this  effect 
engraved  on  a  tablet  of  brass.  Lucius  died  in  B.  c. 
68,  much  regretted  by  his  cousin,  who  was  deeply 
attached  to  him.  {De  Fin.  v.  1,  c.  Verr.  iv.  11, 
61,  64,  65,  ad  Alt.  i.  5.) 
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5.  M.  Tullius  Cicero,  the  orator,  eldest  son  of 
No.  2.  In  what  follows  we  do  not  intend  to  enter 
deepty  into  the  complicated  political  transactions  of 
the  era  during  which  this  great  man  flourished, 
except  in  so  far  as  he  was  directly  and  personally 
interested  and  concerned  in  the  events.  The  com¬ 
plete  history  of  that  momentous  crisis  must  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  comparing  this  article  with  the  biogra¬ 
phies  of  Antonius,  Augustus,  Brutus,  Caesar, 
Catilina,  Cato,  Clodius  Pulcher  [Claudius], 
Crassus,  Lepidus,  Pompeius,  and  the  other 
great  characters  of  the  day. 

1.  Biography  of  Cicero. 

M.  Tullius  Cicero  was  born  on  the  3rd  of  January, 
B.  c.  106,  according  to  the  Roman  calendar,  at  that 
epoch  nearly  three  months  in  advance  of  the  true 
time,  at  the  family  residence  in  the  vicinity  of 
Arpinum.  No  trustworthy  anecdotes  have  been 
preserved  with  regard  to  his  childhood,  for  little 
faith  can  be  reposed  in  the  gossiping  stories  col¬ 
lected  by  Plutarch  of  the  crowds  who  were  wont 
to  flock  to  the  school  where  he  received  the  first 
rudiments  of  knowledge,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing 
and  hearing  the  young  prodigy ;  but  we  cannot 
doubt  that  the  aptitude  for  learning  displayed  by 
himself  and  his  brother  Quintus  induced  their  fa¬ 
ther  to  remove  to  Rome,  where  he  conducted  their 
elementary  education  according  to  the  advice  of 
L.  Crassus,  who  pointed  out  both  the  subjects  to 
which  their  attention  ought  chiefly  to  be  devoted, 
and  also  the  teachers  by  whom  the  information 
sought  might  be  best  imparted.  These  instructors 
were,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  Q.  Aelius,  the 
grammarian  {Brut.  56),  all  Greeks,  and  among  the 
number  was  the  renowned  Archias  of  Antioch, 
who  had  been  living  at  Rome  under  the  protection 
of  Lucullus  ever  since  B.  c.  102,  and  seems  to  have 
communicated  a  temporary  enthusiasm  for  his  own 
pursuits  to  his  pupil,  most  of  whose  poetical  at¬ 
tempts  belong  to  his  early  youth.  In  his  sixteenth 
year  (b.  c.  91)  Cicero  received  the  manly  gown, 
and  entered  the  forum,  where  he  listened  with  the 
greatest  avidity  to  the  speakers  at  the  bar  and  from 
the  rostra,  dedicating  however  a  large  portion  of 
his  time  to  reading,  writing,  and  oratorical  exer¬ 
cises.  At  this  period  he  was  committed  by  his 
father  to  the  care  of  the  venerable  Q.  Mucius 
Scaevola,  the  augur,  whose  side  he  scarcely  ever 
quitted,  acquiring  from  his  lips  that  acquaintance 
with  the  constitution  of  his  country  and  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  jurisprudence,  and  those  lessons  of  practical 
wisdom  which  proved  of  inestimable  value  in  his 
future  career.  During  b.  c.  89,  in  accordance  with 
the  ancient  practice  not  yet  entirely  obsolete  which  ; 
required  every  citizen  to  be  a  soldier,  he  served  his 
first  and  only  campaign  under  Cn.  Pompeius  Strabo 
(father  of  Pompeius  Magnus),  then  engaged  in 
prosecuting  with  vigour  the  Social  war,  and  was  i 
present  at  the  conference  between  his  commander 
and  P.  Vettius  Scato,  general  of  the  Marsi,  by  j 
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whom  the  Romans  had  been  signally  defeated,  a 
few  months  before,  and  the  consul  P.  Rutilius 
Lupus  slain. 

For  upwards  of  six  years  from  the  date  of  his  brief 
military  career  Cicero  made  no  appearance  as  a  public 
man.  During  the  whole  of  the  fierce  struggle  between 
Marius  and  Sulla  he  identified  himself  with  neither 
part}",  but  appears  to  have  carefully  kept  aloof  from 
the  scenes  of  strife  and  bloodshed  by  which  he  was 
surrounded,  and  to  have  given  himself  up  with  in¬ 
defatigable  perseverance  to  those  studies  which 
were  essential  to  his  success  as  a  lawyer  and  ora¬ 
tor,  that  being  the  only  path  open  to  distinction  in 
the  absence  of  all  taste  or  talent  for  martial  achieve¬ 
ments.  Accordingly,  during  the  above  period  he 
first  imbibed  a  love  for  philosophy  from  the  dis¬ 
courses  of  Phaedrus  the  Epicurean,  whose  lectures, 
however,  he  soon  deserted  for  the  more  congenial 
doctrines  instilled  by  Philo,  the  chief  of  the  New 
Academy,  who  with  several  men  of  learning  had 
fled  from  Athens  when  Greece  was  invaded  by  the 
troops  of  Mithridates.  From  Diodotus  the  Stoic, 
who  lived  and  died  in  his  house,  he  acquired  a 
scientific  knowledge  of  logic.  The  principles  of 
rhetoric  were  deeply  impressed  upon  his  mind  by 
Molo  the  Rhodian,  whose  reputation  as  a  forensic 
speaker  was  not  inferior  to  his  skill  as  a  teacher ; 
while  not  a  day  passed  in  which  he  did  not  apply 
the  precepts  inculcated  by  these  various  masters  in 
declaiming  with  his  friends  and  companions,  some¬ 
times  in  Latin,  sometimes  in  Greek,  but  more  fre¬ 
quently  in  the  latter  language.  Nor  did  he  omit 
to  practise  composition,  for  he  drew  up  the  treatise 
commonly  entitled  De  Inventione  Rhetorica^  wrote 
his  poem  Marius ,  and  translated  Aratus  together 
with  the  Oeconomics  of  Xenophon. 

But  when  tranquillity  was  restored  by  the  final 
discomfiture  of  the  Marian  party,  and  the  business 
of  the  forum  had  resumed,  in  outward  appearance 
at  least,  its  wonted  course,  the  season  seemed  to 
have  arrived  for  displaying  those  abilities  which 
had  been  cultivated  with  so  much  assiduity,  and 
accordingly  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  Cicero  came 
forward  as  a  pleader.  The  first  of  his  extant 
speeches,  in  a  civil  suit,  is  that  for  P.  Quinctius 
(b.  c.  81),  in  which,  however,  he  refers  to  some 
previous  efforts;  the  first  delivered  upon  a  criminal 
trial  was  that  in  defence  of  Sex.  Roscius  of  Ameria, 
charged  with  parricide  by  Chrysogonus,  a  freed- 
man  of  Sulla,  supported,  as  it  was  understood,  by 
the  influence  of  his  patron.  No  one  being  dis¬ 
posed  to  brave  the  wrath  of  the  all-powerful  dictator 
by  openly  advocating  the  cause  of  one  to  whom  he 
was  supposed  to  be  hostile,  Cicero,  moved  partly 
by  compassion  and  partly  by  perceiving  that  this 
was  a  noble  opportunity  for  commencing  his  career 
as  a  protector  of  the  oppressed  (see  de  Off.  ii.  14), 
and  establishing  at  considerable  apparent  but  little 
real  risk  his  character  as  a  fearless  champion  of 
innocence,  boldly  came  forward,  pronounced  a  most 
animating  and  powerful  address,  in  which  he  did 
not  scruple  to  animadvert  distinctly  in  the  strongest 
terms  upon  the  cruel  and  unjust  measures  of  the 
favourite,  and  by  implication  on  the  tyranny  of 
those  by  Avhom  he  was  upheld,  and  succeeded  in 
procuring  the  acquittal  of  his  client.  Soon  after 
(b.  c.  79)  he  again  came  indirectly  into  collision 
with  Sulla ;  for  having  undertaken  to  defend  the 
interests  of  a  woman  of  Arretium,  a  preliminary 
objection  was  taken  against  her  title  to  appear  in 
court,  inasmuch  as  she  belonged  to  a  town  the  in- 
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habitants  of  which  in  the  recent  troubles  had  been 
deprived  of  the  rights  of  citizenship.  But  Cicero 
denounced  the  act  by  which  she  and  her  fellow-citi¬ 
zens  had  been  stripped  of  their  privileges  as  utterly 
unconstitutional  and  therefore  in  itself  null  and 
void,  and  carried  his  point  although  opposed  by  the 
eloquence  and  experience  of  Cotta.  It  does  not 
appear  probable,  notwithstanding  the  assertion  of 
Plutarch  to  the  contrary,  that  Cicero  experienced 
or  dreaded  any  evil  consequences  from  the  dis¬ 
pleasure  of  Sulla,  whose  power  was  far  too  firmly 
fixed  to  be  shaken  by  the  fiery  harangues  of  a 
young  lawyer,  although  other  circumstances  com¬ 
pelled  him  for  a  while  to  abandon  the  field  upon 
which  he  had  entered  so  auspiciously.  He  had 
now  attained  the  age  of  twenty-seven,  but  his 
constitution  was  far  from  being  vigorous  or  his 
health  robust.  Thin  almost  to  emaciation,  with  a 
long  scraggy  neck,  his  general  appearance  and 
habit  of  body  were  such  as  to  excite  serious  alarm 
among  his  relations,  especially  since  in  addition  to 
his  close  application  to  business,  he  was  wont  to 
exert  his  voice,  when  pleading,  to  the  uttermost 
without  remission,  and  employed  incessantly  the 
most  violent  action.  Persuaded  in  some  degree 
by  the  earnest  representations  of  friends  and  phy¬ 
sicians,  but  influenced  still  more  strongly  by 
the  conviction  that  there  was  great  room  for  im¬ 
provement  in  his  style  of  composition  and  in  his 
mode  of  delivery,  both  of  which  required  to  be 
softened  and  tempered,  he  determined  to  quit  Italy 
for  a  season,  and  to  visit  the  great  fountains  of  arts 
and  eloquence.  Accordingly  (b.  c.  79)  he  repaired 
in  the  first  instance  to  Athens,  where  he  remained 
for  six  months,  diligently  revising  and  extending 
his  acquaintance  with  philosophy  by  listening  to 
the  famous  Antiochus  of  Ascalon,  studying  rhetoric 
under  the  distinguished  and  experienced  Deme¬ 
trius  Syrus,  attending  occasionally  the  lectures 
of  Zeno  the  Epicurean,  and  enjoying  the  society 
of  his  brother  Quintus,  of  his  cousin  Lucius, 
and  of  Pomponius  Atticus,  with  whom  he  now 
cemented  that  close  friendship  which  proved  one 
of  the  chief  comforts  of  his  life,  and  which  having 
endured  unshaken  the  fiercest  trials,  was  dissolved 
only  by  death.  After  quitting  Athens  he  made  a 
complete  tour  of  Asia  Minor,  holding  fellowship 
during  the  whole  of  his  journey  with  the  most 
illustrious  orators  and  rhetoricians  of  the  East,  — 
Menippus  of  Stratoniceia,  Dionysius  of  Magnesia, 
Aeschylus  of  Cnidus,  and  Xenocles  of  Adramyt- 
tium,  —  carefully  treasuring  up  the  advice  which 
they  bestowed  and  profiting  by  the  examples 
which  they  afforded.  Not  satisfied  even  with  this 
discipline  and  these  advantages,  he  passed  over  to 
Rhodes  (b.  c.  78),  where  he  became  acquainted 
with  Posidonius,  and  once  more  placed  himself 
under  the  care  of  Molo,  who  took  great  pains  to 
restrain  and  confine  within  proper  limits  the  ten¬ 
dency  to  diffuse  and  redundant  copiousness  which 
he  remarked  in  his  disciple. 

At  length,  after  an  absence  of  two  years,  Cicero 
returned  to  Rome  (b.  c.  77),  not  only  more  deeply 
skilled  in  the  theory  of  his  art  and  improved  by 
practice,  but  almost  entirely  changed.  Elis  general 
health  was  now  firmly  established,  his  lungs  had 
acquired  strength,  the  habit  of  straining  his  voice 
to  the  highest  pitch  had  been  conquered,  his  exces¬ 
sive  and  unvarying  vehemence  had  evaporated,  the 
whole  form  and  character  of  his  oratory  both  in 
matter  and  delivery  had  assumed  a  steady,  sub- 
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clued,  composed,  and  well-regulated  tone.  Trans- 
cendant  natural  talents,  developed  by  such  elaborate 
and  judicious  training  under  the  most  celebrated 
masters,  stimulated  by  burning  zeal  and  sustained 
by  indomitable  perseverance,  could  scarcely  fail  to 
command  success.  His  merits  were  soon  discerned 
and  appreciated,  the  prejudice  at  first  entertained 
that  he  was  a  mere  Greekling,  an  indolent  man  of 
letters,  was  quickly  dissipated  ;  shyness  and  reserve 
were  speedily  dispelled  by  the  warmth  of  public 
applause ;  he  forthwith  took  his  station  in  the  fore¬ 
most  rank  of  judicial  orators,  and  ere  long  stood 
alone  in  acknowledged  pre-eminence ;  his  most 
formidable  rivals,  Hortensius,  eight  years  his  senior, 
and  C.  Aurelius  Cotta,  now  (b.  c.  76)  canvassing 
for  the  consulship,  who  had  long  been  kings  of  the 
bar,  having  been  forced,  after  a  short  but  sharp 
contest  for  supremacy,  to  yield. 

Cicero  had  now  reached  the  age  (of  30)  at  which 
the  laws  permitted  him  to  become  candidate  for 
the  lowest  of  the  great  offices  of  state,  and  although 
comparatively  speaking  a  stranger,  and  certainly 
unsupported  by  any  powerful  family  interest,  his 
reputation  and  popularity  already  stood  so  high,  that 
he  was  elected  (b.  c.  76)  quaestor  by  the  votes  of 
all  the  tribes.  The  lot  decided  that  he  should  serve 
in  Sicily  under  Sex.  Peducaeus,  praetor  of  Lily- 
baeum.  During  his  tenure  of  office  (b.  c.  75)  he 
executed  with  great  skill  the  difficult  and  delicate 
task  of  procuring  large  additional  supplies  of  corn 
for  the  relief  of  the  metropolis,  then  suffering  from 
a  severe  dearth,  and  at  the  same  time  displayed  so 
much  liberality  towards  the  farmers  of  the  revenue 
and  such  courtesy  towards  private  traders,  that  he 
excited  no  jealousy  or  discontent,  while  he  main¬ 
tained  such  strict  integrity,  rigid  impartiality,  and 
disinterested  self-denial,  in  all  branches  of  his  ad¬ 
ministration,  that  the  delighted  provincials,  little 
accustomed  to  the  exhibition  of  these  virtues  in  the 
person  of  a  Roman  magistrate,  devised  unheard-of 
honours  to  testify  their  gratitude.  Some  of  the 
leading  weaknesses  in  the  character  of  Cicero,  in¬ 
ordinate  vanity  and  a  propensity  to  exaggerate 
extravagantly  the  importance  of  his  services,  now 
began  to  shew  themselves,  but  they  had  not  yet 
acquired  such  a  mastery  over  his  mind  as  to  pre¬ 
vent  him  from  laughing  at  the  disappointments  he 
encountered.  Thus  we  find  him  describing  with 
considerable  humour  in  one  of  his  speeches  ( pro 
Plane.  26)  the  exalted  idea  he  had  formed  at  this 
period  of  his  own  extraordinary  merits,  of  the  posi¬ 
tion  which  he  occupied,  and  of  the  profound  sen¬ 
sation  which  his  proceedings  must  have  caused  at 
Rome.  He  imagined  that  the  scene  of  his  duties 
was,  as  it  were,  the  stage  of  the  world,  and  that 
the  gaze  of  all  mankind  had  been  watching  his 
performances  ready  to  condemn  or  to  applaud. 
Full  of  the  consciousness  of  this  celebrity  he  land¬ 
ed  at  Puteoli  (b.  c.  74),  and  intense  was  his  mor¬ 
tification  when  he  discovered  that  even  his  own 
acquaintances  among  the  luxurious  crowd  who 
thronged  that  gay  coast  were  absolutely  ignorant, 
not  only  of  what  he  had  been  doing,  but  even  of 
where  he  had  been,  a  lesson,  he  tells  us,  which 
though  severe  was  most  valuable,  since  it  taught 
him  that,  while  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen  were 
bright  and  acute  their  ears  were  dull,  and  pointed 
out  the  necessity  of  mingling  with  the  people  and 
keeping  constantly  in  their  view,  of  frequenting 
assiduously  all  places  of  general  resort,  and  of  ad¬ 
mitting  visitors  and  clients  to  his  presence,  under 
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any  circumstances,  and  at  all  hours,  however  in¬ 
convenient  or  unseasonable. 

For  upwards  of  four  years  after  his  return  to 
Rome  in  the  beginning  of  B.  c.  74,  the  life  of 
Cicero  presents  an  entire  blank.  That  he  was  ac¬ 
tively  engaged  in  the  courts  of  law  is  certain,  for 
he  himself  informs  us,  that  he  was  employed  in  a 
multitude  of  causes  {Brut.  92),  and  that  his  powers 
had  now  attained  to  the  full  vigour  of  maturity ; 
but  we  know  not  even  the  name  of  one  of  these 
orations,  except  perhaps  that,  “  Pro  M.  Tullio,” 
some  important  fragments  of  which  have  been 
recently  brought  to  light.  Meanwhile,  Lucullus 
had  been  pressing  the  war  in  the  East  against 
Mithridates  with  great  energy  and  the  happiest 
results ;  the  power  of  Pompey  and  of  Crassus  at 
home  had  been  steadily  increasing,  although  a  bad 
feeling  had  sprung  up  between  them  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  events  connected  with  the  final  sup¬ 
pression  of  the  servile  war  of  Spartacus.  They, 
however,  discharged  harmoniously  the  duties  of 
their  joint  consulship  (b.  c.  70),  and  seem  to  have 
felt  that  it  was  necessary  for  their  interests  to 
control  the  high  aristocratical  faction,  for  by  their 
united  exertions  the  plebeian  tribunes  recovered 
the  vital  privileges  of  which  they  had  been  de¬ 
prived  by  Sulla,  and  the  equites  were  once  more 
admitted  to  serve  as  judices  on  criminal  trials, 
sharing  this  distinction  with  the  senate  and  the 
tribuni  aerarii.  In  this  year  Cicero  became  can¬ 
didate  for  the  aedileship,  and  the  issue  of  the 
contest  was  if  possible  more  triumphant  than 
when  he  had  formerly  solicited  the  suffrage  of 
the  people,  for  he  was  chosen  not  only  by  a  ma¬ 
jority  in  every  tribe,  but  carried  a  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  votes  than  any  one  of  his  competitors.  A 
little  while  before  this  gratifying  demonstration 
of  public  approbation,  he  undertook  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  most  important  trial  in  which  he  had 
hitherto  been  engaged — the  impeachment  preferred 
against  Verres,  for  misgovernment  and  complicated 
oppression,  by  the  Sicilians,  whom  he  had  ruled 
as  praetor  of  Syracuse  for  the  space  of  three  years. 
(73 — 71.)  Cicero,  who  always  felt  much  more 
inclined  to  appear  in  the  character  of  a  defender 
than  in  the  invidious  position  of  an  accuser,  was 
prevailed  upon  to  conduct  this  cause  b}r  the  earnest 
entreaties  of  his  provincial  friends,  who  reposed 
the  most  perfect  confidence  in  his  integrity  and 
good-will,  and  at  the  same  time  were  fully  alive  to 
the  advantage  that  would  be  secured  to  their  suit 
from  the  local  knowledge  of  their  advocate.  The 
most  strenuous  exertions  were  now  made  by  Verres, 
backed  by  all  the  interest  of  the  Metelli  and  other 
powerful  families,  to  wrest  the  case  out  of  the 
hands  of  Cicero,  who,  however,  defeated  the  at¬ 
tempt  ;  and,  having  demanded  and  been  allowed 
110  days  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  evidence, 
instantly  set  out,  accompanied  by  his  cousin 
Lucius,  for  Sicily,  where  he  exerted  himself  so 
vigorously,  that  he  traversed  the  whole  island  in 
less  than  two  months,  and  returned  attended  by 
all  the  necessary  witnesses  and  loaded  with  docu¬ 
ments.  Another  desperate  effort  was  made  by 
Hortensius,  now  consul-elect,  who  was  counsel  for 
the  defendant,  to  raise  up  obstacles  which  might 
have  the  effect  of  delaying  the  trial  until  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  following  year,  when  he  counted 
upon  a  more  favourable  judge,  a  more  corrupt  jury, 
and  the  protection  of  the  chief  magistrates ;  but 
here  again  he  was  defeated  by  the  promptitude 
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and  decision  of  his  opponent,  who  opened  the  case 
very  briefly  upon  the  fifth  of  August,  proceeded  at 
once  to  the  examination  of  the  witnesses,  and  the 
production  of  the  depositions  and  other  papers, 
which  taken  together  constituted  a  mass  of  testi¬ 
mony  so  decisive,  that  Verres  gave  up  the  contest 
as  hopeless,  and  retired  at  once  into  exile  without 
attempting  any  defence.  The  full  pleadings,  how¬ 
ever,  which  were  to  have  been  delivered  had  the 
trial  been  permitted  to  run  its  ordinary  course 
were  subsequently  published  by  Cicero,  and  form, 
perhaps,  the  proudest  monument  of  his  oratorical 
powers,  exhibiting  that  extraordinary  combination 
of  surpassing  genius  with  almost  inconceivable  in¬ 
dustry,  of  brilliant  oratory  with  minute  accuracy 
of  inquiry  and  detail,  which  rendered  him  irresis¬ 
tible  in  a  good  cause  and  often  victorious  in  a  bad 
one. 

The  most  important  business  of  his  new  office 
(b.  c.  69)  were  the  preparations  for  the  celebration 
of  the  Floralia,  of  the  Liberalia,  and  of  the  Ludi 
Romani  in  honour  of  the  three  divinities  of  the 
Capitol.  It  had  become  a  common  custom  for  the 
aediles  to  lavish  enormous  sums  on  these  shows,  in 
the  hope  of  propitiating  the  favour  of  the  multitude 
and  securing  their  support.  Cicero,  whose  fortune 
was  very  moderate,  at  once  perceiving  that,  even  if 
he  were  to  ruin  himself,  it  would  be  impossible  for 
him  to  vie  in  splendour  with  many  of  those  who 
were  likely  to  be  his  rivals  in  his  upward  course, 
with  very  correct  judgment  resolved,  while  he 
did  nothing  which  could  give  reasonable  offence, 
to  found  his  claims  to  future  distinction  solely  on 
those  talents  which  had  already  won  for  him  his 
present  elevation,  and  accordingly,  although  he 
avoided  everything  like  meanness  or  parsimony 
in  the  games  presented  under  his  auspices,  was 
equally  careful  to  shun  ostentation  and  profuse 
expenditure. 

For  nearly  three  years  the  history  of  Cicero  is 
again  a  blank,  that  is,  until  the  close  of  b.  c.  67, 
when  he  was  elected  first  praetor  by  the  suffrages 
of  all  the  centuries,  and  this  on  three  several  oc¬ 
casions,  the  comitia  having  been  twice  broken  off 
in  consequence  of  the  disturbances  connected  with 
the  passing  of  the  Cornelian  law.  The  duties  of 
this  magistracy,  on  which  he  entered  in  January, 
B.  c.  66,  were  two-fold!  He  was  called  upon  to 
preside  in  the  highest  civil  court,  and  was  also  re¬ 
quired  to  act  as  commissioner  ( quaestor )  in  trials 
for  extortion,  while  in  addition  to  his  judicial 
functions  he  continued  to  practise  at  the  bar,  and 
carried  through  single-handed  the  defence  of  Cluen- 
tius,  in  the  most  singular  and  interesting  cause 
celebre  bequeathed  to  us  by  antiquity.  But  the 
most  important  event  of  the  year  was  his  first  ap¬ 
pearance  as  a  political  speaker  from  the  rostra, 
when  he  delivered  his  celebrated  "address  to  the 
people  in  favour  of  the  Manilian  law,  maintaining 
the  cause  of  Pompey  against  the  hearty  opposition 
of  the  senate  and  the  optimates.  ThaC  his  conduct 
on  this  occasion  was  the  result  of  mature  delibera¬ 
tion  we  cannot  doubt.  Nor  will  it  be  difficult  to 
discern  his  real  motives,  which  were  perhaps  not 
quite  so  pure  and  patriotic  as  his  panegyrists  would 
have  us  believe.  Hitherto  his  progress,  in  so  far 
as  any  external  obstacles  were  concerned,  had  been 
smooth  and  uninterrupted;  the  ascent  had  been 
neither  steep  nor  rough ;  the  quaestorship,  the 
aedileship,  the  praetorship,  had  been  gained  almost 
without  a  struggle  :  but  the  great  prize  of  the  con- 
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sulship,  on  which  every  ambitious  hope  and  desire 
had  long  been  fixed,  was  yet  to  be  won,  and  he 
had  every  reason  to  anticipate  the  most  determined 
resistance  on  the  part  of  the  nobles  (we  use  the 
word  in  the  technical  Roman  sense),  who  guarded 
the  avenues  to  this  the  highest  honour  of  the  state 
with  watchful  jealousy  against  the  approach  of  any 
new  man,  and  were  likely  to  strain  every  nerve  to 
secure  the  exclusion  of  the  son  of  an  obscure  muni¬ 
cipal  knight.  W  ell  aware  that  any  attempt  to  re¬ 
move  or  soften  the  inveterate  prejudices  of  these 
men  would  be  met,  if  not  by  open  hostility  and 
insult,  most  surely  by  secret  treachery,  he  resolved 
to  throw  himself  into  the  arms  of  the  popular 
faction,  whose  principles  he  detested  in  his  heart, 
and  to  rivet  their  favour  by  casting  into  the  scale 
of  their  idol  the  weight  of  his  own  influence  with 
the  middle  classes,  his  proper  and  peculiar  party. 
The  popularity  of  the  orator  rose  higher  than  ever ; 
the  friendship  of  Pompey,  now  certainly  the  most 
important  individual  in  the  commonwealth,  was 
secured,  and  the  success  which  attended  the  opera¬ 
tions  in  the  East  smothered  if  it  did  not  extinguish 
the  indignation  of  the  senatorial  leaders.  Perhaps 
we  ought  not  here  to  omit  adding  one  more  to  the 
almost  innumerable  examples  of  the  incredible  in¬ 
dustry  of  Cicero.  It  is  recorded,  that,  during  his 
praetorship,  notwithstanding  his  complicated  en¬ 
gagements  as  judge,  pleader,  and  politician,  he 
found  time  to  attend  the  rhetorical  school  of  An- 
tonius  Gnipho,  which  was  now  rising  to  great 
eminence.  (Suet,  de  Il/ustr.  Gramm.  7  ;  Macrob. 
Sat.  iii.  12.) 

During  the  eighteen  months  which  followed  (65- 
64),  Cicero"  having  declined  to  accept  a  province, 
kept  his  eye  steadily  fixed  upon  one  great  object, 
and  employed  himself  unceasingly  in  watching 
every  event  which  could  in  any  way  bear  upon 
the  consular  elections.  It  appears  from  his  letters, 
which  now  begin  to  open  their  treasures  to  us, 
that  he  had  six  competitors,  of  whom  the  most 
formidable  were  C.  Antonius,  a  nephew  of  the 
great  orator,  who  perished  during  the  Marian  pro¬ 
scription,  and  the  notorious  Catiline.  The  latter 
was  threatened  with  a  criminal  prosecution,  and  it 
is  amusing  to  observe  the  lawyer-like  coolness  with 
which  Cicero  speaks  of  his  guilt  being  as  clear  as 
the  noon-day  sun,  at  the  same  time  indicating  a 
wish  to  defend  him,  should  such  a  course  be  for 
his  own  interest,  and  expressing  great  pleasure  at 
the  perfidy  of  the  accuser  who  was  ready  to  betray 
the  cause,  and  the  probable  corruption  of  the 
judices,  a  majority  of  whom  it  was  believed 
might  be  bought  over.  Catiline  was,  however,  ac¬ 
quitted  without  the  aid  of  his  rival,  and  formed  a 
coalition  with  Antonius,  receiving  strenuous  assis¬ 
tance  from  Crassus  and  Caesar,  both  of  whom  now 
began  to  regard  with  an  evil  eye  the  partizan  of 
Pompey,  whose  splendid  exploits  filled  them  with 
increasing  jealousy  and  alarm.  That  Cicero  viewed 
this  union  with  the  most  lively  apprehensions  is 
evident  from  the  fragments  of  his  address,  In  Toga 
Candida ,  in  which  he  appears  to  have  dissected  and 
exposed  the  vices  and  crimes  of  his  two  opponents 
with  the  most  merciless  severity.  But  his  fears 
proved  groundless.  His  star  was  still  in  the  ascen¬ 
dant  ;  he  was  returned  by  all  the  centuries,  while 
his  colleague  Antonius  obtained  a  small  majority 
only  over  Catiline.  The  attention  of  the  new 
consul  immediately  after  entering  upon  office  (b.  c. 
63)  was  occupied  with  the  agrarian  law  of  Rullus, 
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with  regard  to  which  we  shall  speak  more  fully 
hereafter ;  in  quelling  the  tumults  excited  by  the 
enactment  of  Otho  ;  in  reconciling  the  descendants 
of  those  proscribed  by  Sulla  to  the  civil  disabilities 
under  which  they  laboured  ;  in  defending  C.  Rabi- 
rius,  charged  with  having  been  concerned  in  the 
death  of  Saturninus  ;  in  bringing  forward  a  measure 
to  render  the  punishment  of  bribery  more  stringent ; 
in  checking  the  abuses  connected  with  the  nomi¬ 
nations  to  a  legatio  libera  ;  and  in  remedying  va¬ 
rious  defects  in  the  administration  of  justice.  But 
his  whole  thoughts  were  soon  absorbed  by  the 
precautions  required  to  baffle  the  treason  of  Cati¬ 
line.  The  origin  and  progress  of  that  famous  plot, 
the  consummate  courage,  prudence,  caution,  and 
decision  manifested  throughout  by  Cicero  under 
circumstances  the  most-  delicate  and  embarrassing, 
are  fully  detailed  elsewhere.  [Catilina.]  For 
once  the  nation  did  not  prove  thankless  to  their 
benefactor.  Honours  were  showered  down  upon 
him  such  as  no  citizen  of  Rome  had  ever  enjoyed. 
Men  of  all  ranks  and  all  parties  hailed  him  as  the 
saviour  of  his  country  ;  Catulus  in  the  senate,  and 
Cato  in  the  forum,  addressed  him  as  “  parens 
patriae,”  father  of  his  father-land ;  thanksgivings 
in  his  name  were  voted  to  the  gods,  a  distinction 
heretofore  bestowed  only  on  those  who  had 
achieved  a  victory  in  a  field  of  battle ;  and  all 
Italy  joined  in  testifying  enthusiastic  admiration 
and  gratitude.  But  in  addition  to  the  open  and 
instant  peril  from  which  the  consul  had  preserved 
the  commonwealth,  he  had  made  a  grand  stroke  of 
policy,  which,  had  it  been  firmly  and  honestly  fol¬ 
lowed  out  by  those  most  deeply  interested,  might 
have  saved  the  constitution  from  dangers  more  re¬ 
mote  but  not  less  formidable.  The  equites  or 
monied  men  had  for  half  a  century  been  rapidly 
rising  in  importance  as  a  distinct  order,  and  now 
held  the  balance  between  the  optimates  or  aristo¬ 
cratic  faction,  the  members  of  which,  although  ex¬ 
clusive,  selfish,  and  corrupt,  were  for  their  own 
sakes  steadfast  supporters  of  the  laws  and  ancient 
institutions,  and  felt  no  inclination  for  a  second 
Sulla,  even  had  he  been  one  of  themselves  ;  and  the 
populares  or  democratic  faction,  which  had  degene¬ 
rated  into  a  venal  rabble,  ever  ready  to  follow  any 
revolutionary  scheme  promoted  by  those  who  could 
stimulate  their  passions  or  buy  their  votes.  Al¬ 
though  in  such  a  state  of  affairs  the  equites  were 
the  natural  allies  of  the  senate,  from  being  deeply 
interested  in  the  preservation  of  order  and  tranquil¬ 
lity,  yet  unfortunately  the  long-protracted  struggle 
for  the  right  of  acting  as  judices  in  criminal  trials 
had  given  rise  to  the  most  bitter  animosity.  But 
when  all  alike  were  threatened  with  immediate 
destruction  this  hostility  was  forgotten  ;  Cicero 
persuaded  the  knights,  who  always  placed  confi¬ 
dence  in  him  as  one  of  themselves,  to  act  heartily 
with  the  senate,  and  the  senate  were  only  too  glad 
to  obtain  their  co-operation  in  such  an  emergency. 
Could  this  fair  fellowship  have  been  maintained,  it 
must  have  produced  the  happiest  consequences ; 
but  the  kindly  feelings  passed  away  with  the  crisis 
which  called  them  forth  ;  a  dispute  soon  after  arose 
with  the  farmers  of  the  Asiatic  revenues,  who  de¬ 
sired  to  be  relieved  from  a  disadvantageous  con¬ 
tract;  neither  side  shewed  any  spirit  of  fair  mutual 
concession  ;  the  whole  body  of  the  equites  making 
common  cause  with  their  brethren  became  violent 
and  unreasonable ;  the  senate  remained  obstinate, 
the  frail  bond  was  rudely  snapped  asunder,  and 
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Caesar,  who  had  viewed  this  alliance  with  no  small 
dissatisfaction,  contrived  to  paralyze  the  hands  of 
the  only  individual  by  whom  the  league  could  have 
been  renewed. 

Meanwhile,  Cicero  could  boast  of  having  accom¬ 
plished  an  exploit  for  which  no  precedent  could  be 
found  in  the  history  of  Rome.  Of  ignoble  birth, 
of  small  fortune,  without  family  or  connexions, 
without  military  renown,  by  the  force  of  his  intel¬ 
lectual  powers  alone,  he  had  struggled  upwards, 
had  been  chosen  to  fill  in  succession  all  the  high 
offices  of  the  state,  as  soon  as  the  laws  permitted 
him  to  become  a  candidate,  without  once  sustaining 
a  repulse ;  in  the  garb  of  peace  he  had  gained  a 
victory  of  which  the  greatest  among  his  predecessors 
would  have  been  proud,  and  had  received  tributes 
of  applause  of  which  few  triumphant  generals  could 
boast.  His  fortune,  after  mounting  steadily  though 
swiftly,  had  now  reached  its  culminating  point  of 
prosperity  and  glory ;  for  a  brief  space  it  remained 
stationary,  and  then  rapidly  declined  and  sunk. 
The  honours  so  lavishly  heaped  upon  him,  instead 
of  invigorating  and  elevating,  weakened  and  de¬ 
based  his  mind,  and  the  most  splendid  achievement 
of  his  life  contained  the  germ  of  his  humiliation 
and  downfal.  The  punishment  inflicted  by  order 
of  the  senate  upon  Lentulus,  Cethegus,  and  their 
associates,  although  perhaps  morally  justified  by 
the  emergency,  was  a  palpable  violation  of  the  fun¬ 
damental  principles  of  the  Roman  constitution, 
which  solemnly  declared,  that  no  citizen  could  be 
put  to  death  until  sentenced  by  the  whole  bodjT  of 
the  people  assembled  in  their  comitia ;  and  for  this 
act  Cicero,  as  the  presiding  magistrate,  was  held 
responsible.  It  was  in  vain  to  urge,  that  the  con¬ 
suls  had  been  armed  with  dictatorial  authority ; 
for,  although  even  a  dictator  was  always  liable  to 
be  called  to  account,  there  was  in  the  present  in¬ 
stance  no  semblance  of  an  exertion  of  such  power, 
but  the  senate,  formally  assuming  to  themselves 
judicial  functions  which  they  had  no  right  to  ex¬ 
ercise,  formally  gave  orders  for  the  execution  of  a 
sentence  which  they  had  no  right  to  pronounce. 
The  argument,  pressed  again  and  again  by  Cicero, 
that  the  conspirators  by  their  guilt  had  forfeited 
all  their  privileges,  while  it  is  virtually  an  admis¬ 
sion  of  the  principle  stated  above,  is  in  itself  a 
mere  flimsy  sophism,  since  'it  takes  for  granted  the 
guilt  of  the  victims — the  very  fact  which  no  tribu¬ 
nal  except  the  comitia  or  commissioners  nominated 
by  the  comitia  could  decide.  Nor  were  his  ene¬ 
mies,  and  those  who  secretly  favoured  the  traitors, 
long  in  discovering  and  assailing  this  vulnerable 
point.  On  the  last  day  of  the  year,  when,  accord¬ 
ing  to  established  custom,  he  ascended  the  rostra 
to  give  an  account  to  the  people  of  the  events  of 
his  consulship,  Metellus  Celer,  one  of  the  new  tri¬ 
bunes,  forbad  him  to  speak,  exclaiming,  that  the 
man  who  had  put  Roman  citizens  to  death  without 
granting  them  a  hearing  was  himself  unworthy  of 
being  heard?  But  this  attack  was  premature.  The 
audience  had  not  yet  forgotten  their  obligations 
and  their  recent  escape ;  so  that  when  Cicero,  in¬ 
stead  of  simply  taking  the  common  oath  to  which 
he  was  restricted  by  the  interposition  of  the  tri¬ 
bune,  swore  with  a  loud  voice  that  he  had  saved 
the  republic  and  the  city  from  ruin,  the  crowd  with 
one  voice  responded,  that  he  had  sworn  truly,  and 
escorted  him  in  a  body  to  his  house  with  every 
demonstration  of  respect  and  affection. 

Having  again  refused  to  accept  the  government 
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of  a  province,  an  employment  for  which  he  felt  no 
vocation,  Cicero  returned  to  the  senate  as  a  private 
individual  (b.  c.  62),  and  engaged  in  several  angry 
contests  with  the  obnoxious  tribune.  But  after 
the  excitement  occasioned  by  these  disputes,  and 
by  the  destruction  of  Catiline  with  his  army  which 
followed  soon  after,  had  subsided,  the  eyes  of  men 
were  turned  away  for  a  while  in  another  direction, 
all  looking  forward  eagerly  to  the  arrival  of  Pom- 
pey,  who  at  length  reached  Rome  in  the  autumn, 
loaded  with  the  trophies  of  his  Asiatic  campaigns. 
But,  although  every  one  was  engrossed  with  the 
hero  and  his  conquests,  to  the  exclusion  of  almost 
every  other  object,  we  must  not  pass  over  an  event 
which  occurred  towards  the  end  of  the  year,  and 
which,  although  at  first  sight  of  small  importance, 
not  only  gave  rise  to  the  greatest  scandal  in  the 
city,  but  was  indirectly  the  source  of  misfortune 
and  bitter  suffering  to  Cicero.  While  the  wife  of 
Caesar  was  celebrating  in  the  house  of  her  hus¬ 
band,  then  praetor  and  pontifex  maximus,  the  rites 
of  the  Bona  Dea,  from  which  male  creatures  were 
excluded  with  the  most  scrupulous  superstition,  it 
was  discovered  that  P.  Clodius  Pulcher,  son  of 
Appius  (consul  b.  c.  79),  had  found  his  way  into 
the  mansion  disguised  in  woman’s  apparel,  and, 
having  been  detected,  had  made  his  escape  by  the 
help  of  a  female  slave.  Instantly  all  Rome  was  in 
an  uproar.  The  matter  was  laid  before  the  senate, 
and  by  them  referred  to  the  members  of  the  ponti¬ 
fical  college,  who  passed  a  resolution  that  sacrilege 
had  been  committed.  Caesar  forthwith  divorced 
his  wife.  Clodius,  although  the  most  powerful  in¬ 
terest  was  exerted  by  his  numerous  relations  and 
connexions  to  hush  up  the  affair,  and  attempts 
were  even  made  to  stop  the  proceedings  by  vio¬ 
lence,  was  impeached  and  brought  to  trial.  In 
defence  he  pleaded  an  alibi,  offering  to  prove  that 
he  was  at  Interamna  at  the  very  time  when  the 
crime  was  said  to  have  been  committed  ;  but  Cicero 
came  forward  as  a  witness,  and  swore  that  he  had 
met  and  spoken  to  Clodius  in  Rome  on  the  day  in 
question.  In  spite  of  this  decisive  testimony,  and 
the  evident  guilt  of  the  accused,  the  judices,  with 
that  corruption  which  formed  one  of  the  most  fatal 
symptoms  of  the  rottenness  of  the  whole  social 
fabric,  pronounced  him  innocent  by  a  majority  of 
voices,  (b.  c.  61.)  Clodius,  whose  popular  talents 
and  utter  recklessness  rendered  him  no  insignificant 
enemy,  now  vowed  deadly  vengeance  against  Cice¬ 
ro,  whose  destruction  from  thenceforward  was  the 
chief  aim  of  his  life.  To  accomplish  this  purpose 
more  readily,  he  determined  to  become  a  candidate 
for  the  tribuneship ;  but  to  effect  this  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  in  the  first  place  that  he  should  be  adopted 
into  a  plebeian  family  by  means  of  a  special  law. 
This,  after  protracted  opposition,  was  at  length  ac¬ 
complished  (b.  c.  60),  although  irregularly,  through 
the  interference  of  Caesar  and  Pompey,  and  he 
was  elected  tribune  in  the  course  of  b.  c.  59. 

While  this  underplot  was  working,  the  path  of 
Cicero  had  been  far  more  thorny  than  heretofore. 
Intoxicated  by  his  rapid  elevation,  and  dazzled  by 
the  brilliant  termination  of  his  consulship,  his  self- 
conceit  had  become  overweening,  his  vanity  uncon¬ 
trollable  and  insatiable.  He  imagined  that  the 
authority  which  he  had  acquired  during  the  late 
perilous  conjuncture  would  be  permanently  main¬ 
tained  after  the  danger  was  past,  and  that  he  would 
oe  invited  to  grasp  the  helm  and  steer  single-handed 
the  vessel  of  the  state.  But  he  slowly  and  pain- 
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fully  discovered  that,  although  addressed  with 
courtesy,  and  listened  to  with  respect,  he  was  in 
reality  powerless  when  seeking  to  resist  the  en¬ 
croachments  of  such  men  as  Pompey,  Crassus,  and 
Caesar ;  and  hence  he  viewed  with  the  utmost 
alarm  the  disposition  now  manifested  by  these 
three  chiefs  to  bury  their  former  jealousies,  and  to 
make  common  cause  against  the  aristocratic  leaders, 
who,  suspicious  of  their  ulterior  projects,  were  using 
every  art  to  baffle  and  outmanoeuvre  them.  Hence 
Cicero  also,  at  this  epoch  perceiving  how  fatal  such 
a  coalition  must  prove  to  the  cause  of  freedom, 
earnestly  laboured  to  detach  Pompey,  with  whom 
he  kept  up  a  close  but  somewhat  cold  intimacy, 
from  Caesar ;  but  having  failed,  with  that  unstea¬ 
diness  and  want  of  sound  principle  by  which  his 
political  life  was  from  this  time  forward  disgraced, 
began  to  testify  a  strong  inclination  to  join  the 
triumvirs,  and  in  a  letter  to  Atticus  (ii.  5),  b.  c.59, 
actually  names  the  price  at  which  they  could  pur¬ 
chase  his  adherence — the  seat  in  the  college  of 
augurs  just  vacant  by  the  death  of  Metellus  Celer. 
Finding  himself  unable  to  conclude  any  satisfactory 
arrangement,  like  a  spoiled  child,  he  expresses  his 
disgust  with  public  life,  and  longs  for  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  retire  from  the  world,  and  devote  himself 
to  study  and  philosophic  contemplation.  But  while 
in  the  letters  written  during  the  stormy  consulship 
of  Caesar  (b.  c.  59)  he  takes  a  most  desponding 
view  of  the  state  of  the  commonwealth,  and  seems 
to  consider  slavery  as  *inevitable,  he  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  foreseen  the  storm  impending  over 
himself  individually ;  and  when  at  length,  after 
the  election  of  Clodius  to  the  tribuneship,  he  began 
to  entertain  serious  alarm,  he  was  quieted  by  posi¬ 
tive  assurances  of  friendship  and  support  from 
Pompey  conveyed  in  the  strongest  terms.  One  of 
the  first  acts  of  his  enemy,  after  entering  upon 
office,  notwithstanding  the  solemn  pledge  lie  was 
said  to  have  given  to  Pompey  that  he  would  not 
use  his  power  to  the  injury  of  Cicero,  was  to  pro¬ 
pose  a  bill  interdicting  from  fire  and  water  any 
one  who  should  be  found  to  have  put  a  Roman 
citizen  to  death  untried.  Here  Cicero  committed 
a  fatal  mistake.  Instead  of  assuming  the  bold 
front  of  conscious  innocence,  he  at  once  took  guilt 
to  himself,  and,  without  awaiting  the  progress  of 
events,  changed  his  attire,  and  assuming  the  garb 
of  one  accused,  went  round  the  forum,  soliciting 
the  compassion  of  all  whom  he  met.  For  a  brief 
period  public  sympathy  was  awakened.  A  large 
number  of  the  senate  and  the  equites  appeared  also 
in  mourning,  and  the  better  portion  of  the  citizens 
seemed  resolved  to  espouse  his  cause.  But  all 
demonstrations  of  such  feelings  were  promptly  re¬ 
pressed  by  the  new  consuls,  Piso  and  Gabinius, 
who  from  the  first  displayed  steady  hostility,  hav¬ 
ing  been  bought  by  the  promises  of  Clodius,  who 
undertook  to  procure  for  them  what  provinces  they 
pleased.  The  rabble  were  infuriated  by  the  inces¬ 
sant  harangues  of  their  tribune ;  nothing  was  to 
be  hoped  from  Crassus ;  the  good  offices  of  Caesar 
had  been  already  rejected ;  and  Pompey,  the  last 
and  only  safeguard,  contrary  to  all  expectations, 
and  in  violation  of  the  most  solemn  engagements, 
kept  aloof,  and  from  real  or  pretended  fear  of  some 
outbreak  refused  to  interpose.  Upon  this,  Cicero, 
giving  way  to  despair,  resolved  to  yield  to  the 
storm,  and  quitting  Rome  at  the  beginning  of  April, 
(b.  c.  58),  reached  Brundisium  about  the  middle 
of  the  month.  From  thence  he  crossed  over  to 
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Greece,  and  taking  up  his  residence  at  Thessalonica, 
where  he  was  hospitably  received  by  Plancius, 
quaestor  of  Macedonia,  remained  at  that  place 
until  the  end  of  November,  when  he  removed  to 
Dyrrachium.  His  correspondence  during  the  whole 
of  this  period  presents  the  melancholy  picture  of  a 
mind  crushed  and  paralyzed  by  a  sudden  reverse 
of  fortune.  Never  did  divine  philosophy  fail  more 
signally  in  procuring  comfort  or  consolation  to  her 
votary.  The  letters  addressed  to  Terentia,  to 
Atticus,  and  others,  are  filled  with  unmanly  wail¬ 
ing,  groans,  sobs,  and  tears.  He  evinces  all  the 
desire  but  wants  the  physical  courage  necessary 
to  become  a  suicide.  Even  when  brighter  pros¬ 
pects  begin  to  dawn,  when  his  friends  were  strain¬ 
ing  every  nerve  in  his  behalf,  we  find  them  receiv¬ 
ing  no  judicious  counsel  from  the  object  of  their 
solicitude,  nought  save  renewed  complaints,  cap¬ 
tious  and  querulous  repinings.  For  a  time  indeed 
his  prospects  were  sufficiently  gloomy.  Clodius 
felt  no  compassion  for  his  fallen  foe.  The  instant 
that  the  departure  of  Cicero  became  known,  a  law 
was  presented  to  and  accepted  by  the  tribes,  for¬ 
mally  pronouncing  the  banishment  of  the  fugitive, 
forbidding  any  one  to  entertain  or  harbour  him, 
and  denouncing  as  a  public  enemy  whosoever  should 
take  any  steps  towards  procuring  his  recall.  His 
magnificent  mansion  on  the  Palatine,  and  his  ela¬ 
borately  decorated  villas  at  Tusculum  and  Formiae 
were  at  the  same  time  given  over  to  plunder  and 
destruction.  But  the  extravagant  and  outrageous 
violence  of  these  measures  tended  quickly  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  strong  reaction.  As  early  as  the  beginning 
of  June,  in  defiance  of  the  laws  of  Clodius,  a  move¬ 
ment  was  made  in  the  senate  for  the  restoration  of 
the  exile  ;  and,  although  this  and  other  subsequent 
efforts  in  the  same  year  were  frustrated  by  the  un¬ 
friendly  tribunes,  still  the  party  of  the  good  waxed 
daily  stronger,  and  the  general  feeling  became  more 
decided.  The  new  consuls  (b.  c.  57)  and  the  whole 
of  the  new  college  of  tribunes,  led  on  by  Milo, 
took  up  the  cause ;  but  great  delay  was  occasioned 
by  formidable  riots  attended  with  fearful  loss  of 
life,  until  at  length  the  senate,  with  the  full  appro¬ 
bation  of  Pompey,  who,  to  give  greater  weight  to 
his  words,  read  a  speech  which  he  had  prepared 
and  written  out  for  the  occasion,  determined  to  in¬ 
vite  the  voters  from  the  different  parts  of  Italy  to 
repair  to  Rome  and  assist  in  carrying  a  law  for  the 
recall  of  him  who  had  saved  his  country  from  ruin, 
passing  at  the  same  time  the  strongest  resolutions 
against  those  who  should  venture  under  any  pre¬ 
text  to  interrupt  or  embarrass  the  holding  of  the 
assembly.  Accordingly,  on  the  4th  of  August,  the 
bill  was  submitted  to  the  comitia  centuriata,  and 
carried  by  an  overwhelming  majority.  On  the 
same  day  Cicero  quitted  Dyrrachium,  and  crossed 
over  to  Brundisium,  where  he  was  met  by  his 
wife  and  daughter.  Travelling  slowly,  he  received 
deputations  and  congratulatory  addresses  from  all 
the  towns  on  the  line  of  the  Appian  way,  and  hav¬ 
ing  arrived  at  the  city  on  the  4th  of  September,  a 
vast  multitude  poured  forth  to  meet  and  escort  him, 
forming  a  sort  of  triumphal  procession  as  he  entered 
the  gates,  while  the  crowd  collected  in  groups  on 
the  steps  of  the  temples  rent  the  air  with  acclama¬ 
tions  when  he  passed  through  the  forum  and  as¬ 
cended  the  capitol,  there  to  render  homage  and 
thanks  to  Jupiter  Maximus. 

Nothing  at  first  sight  can  appear  more  strange 
and  inexplicable  than  the  abrupt  downfal  of  Cicero, 
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when  suddenly  hurled  from  a  commanding  emi¬ 
nence  he  found  himself  a  helpless  and  almost  friend¬ 
less  outcast ;  and  again,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
boundless  enthusiasm  with  which  he  was  greeted  on 
his  return  by  the  selfsame  populace  who  had  exult¬ 
ed  so  furiously  in  his  disgrace.  A  little  considera¬ 
tion  will  enable  us,  however,  to  fathom  the  mys¬ 
tery.  From  the  moment  that  Cicero  laid  down 
his  consulship  he  began  to  lose  ground  with  all 
parties.  The  senate  were  disgusted  by  the  arrogant 
assumption  of  superiority  in  an  upstart  stranger ; 
the  equites  were  displeased  because  he  would  not 
cordially  assent  to  their  most  unreasonable  and 
unjust  demands ;  the  people,  whom  he  had  never 
attempted  to  flatter  or  cajole,  were  by  degrees 
lashed  into  fury  against  one  who  was  unceasingly 
held  up  before  their  eyes  as  the  violator  of  their 
most  sacred  privileges.  Moreover,  the  triumvirs, 
who  were  the  active  though  secret  movers  in  the 
whole  affair,  considered  it  essential  to  their  designs 
that  he  should  be  humbled  and  taught  the  risk  and 
folly  of  playing  an  independent  part,  of  seeking  to 
mediate  between  the  conflicting  factions,  and  thus 
in  his  own  person  regulating  and  controlling  all. 
They  therefore  gladly  availed  themselves  of  the 
energetic  malignity  of  Clodius,  each  dealing  with 
their  common  victim  in  a  manner  highly  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  individual.  Caesar,  who  at  all  times, 
even  under  the  greatest  provocation,  entertained  a 
warm  regard  and  even  respect  for  Cicero,  with  his 
natural  goodness  of  heart  endeavoured  to  withdraw 
him  from  the  scene  of  danger,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  lay  him  under  personal  obligations ;  with  this 
intent  he  pressed  him  to  become  one  of  his  legates : 
this  being  declined,  he  then  urged  him  to  accept 
the  post  of  commissioner  for  dividing  the  public 
lands  in  Campania ;  and  it  was  not  until  he  found 
all  his  proposals  steadfastly  rejected  that  he  con¬ 
sented  to  leave  him  to  his  fate.  Crassus  gave  him 
up  at  once,  without  compunction  or  regret  :  they 
had  never  been  cordial  friends,  had  repeatedly 
quarrelled  openly,  and  their  reconciliations  had 
been  utterly  hollow.  The  conduct  of  Pompey,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  was  a  tissue  of  selfish, 
cautious,  calculating,  cold-blooded  dissimulation;  in 
spite  of  the  affection  and  unwavering  confidence 
ever  exhibited  towards  him  by  Cicero,  in  spite  of 
the  most  unequivocal  assurances  both  in  public  and 
private  of  protection  and  assistance,  he  quietly  de¬ 
serted  him,  without  a  pang,  in  the  moment  of  great¬ 
est  need,  because  it  suited  his  own  plans  and  his 
own  convenience.  But  soon  after  the  departure  of 
Cicero  matters  assumed  a  very  different  aspect; 
his  value  began  once  more  to  be  felt  and  his  ab¬ 
sence  to  be  deplored.  The  senate  could  ill  afford 
to  lose  the  most  able  champion  of  the  aristocracy, 
who  possessed  the  greater  weight  from  not  properly 
belonging  to  the  order ;  the  knights  were  touched 
with  remorse  on  account  of  their  ingratitude  to¬ 
wards  one  whom  they  identified  with  themselves,  , 
who  had  often  served  them  well,  and  might  again 
be  often  useful ;  the  populace,  when  the  first  fer¬ 
vour  of  angry  passion  had  passed  away,  began  to  I 
long  for  that  oratory  to  which  they  had  been  wont  I 
to  listen  with  such  delight,  and  to  remember  the  i 
debt  they  owed  to  him  who  had  saved  their  tem-  < 
pies,  dwellings,  and  property  from  destruction ; 
while  the  triumviri,  trusting  that  the  high  tone  of  i 
their  adversary  would  be  brought  low  by  this  se-  ! 
vere  lesson,  and  that  lie  would  henceforth  be  pas-  | 
sive,  if  not  a  subservient  tool,  were  e.iger  to  check  |i 
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and  overawe  Clodius,  who  was  now  no  longer  dis¬ 
posed  to  be  a  mere  instrument  in  their  hands,  but, 
breaking  loose  from  all  restraint,  had  already  given 
symptoms  of  open  rebellion.  Their  original  pur¬ 
pose  was  fully  accomplished.  Although  the  return 
of  Cicero  was  glorious,  so  glorious  that  he  and 
others  may  for  a  moment  have  dreamed  that  he 
was  once  more  all  that  he  had  ever  been,  yet  he 
himself  and  those  around  him  soon  became  sensible 
that  his  position  was  entirely  changed,  that  his 
spirit  was  broken,  and  his  self-respect  destroyed. 
After  a  few  feeble  ineffectual  struggles,  he  was 
forced  quietly  to  yield  to  a  power  which  he  no 
longer  dared  to  resist,  and  was  unable  to  modify  or 
guide.  Nor  were  his  masters  content  with  simple 
acquiescence  in  their  transactions ;  they  demanded 
positive  demonstrations  on  their  behalf.  To  this 
degradation  he  was  weak  enough  to  submit,  con¬ 
senting  to  praise  in  his  writings  those  proceedings 
which  he  had  once  openly  and  loudly  condemned 
(i ad  Att.  iv.  5),  uttering  sentiments  in  public  to¬ 
tally  inconsistent  with  his  principles  (ad  Att.  iv.  6), 
professing  friendship  for  those  whom  he  hated  and 
despised  (ad  Fam.  i.  9),  and  defending  in  the  se¬ 
nate  and  at  the  bar  men  who  had  not  only  distin¬ 
guished  themselves  as  his  bitter  foes,  but  on  whom 
he  had  previously  lavished  every  term  of  abuse 
which  an  imagination  fertile  in  invective  could  sug¬ 
gest.  (Ad  Fam.  vii.  1,  v.  8.) 

Such  was  the  course  of  his  life  for  five  years 
(b.  c.  57-52),  a  period  during  the  whole  of  which 
he  kept  up  warm  social  intercourse  with  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  triumvirate,  especially  Pompey,  who 
remained  constantly  at  Rome,  and  received  all  out¬ 
ward  marks  of  high  consideration.  A  large  por¬ 
tion  of  his  time  was  occupied  by  the  business  of 
pleading ;  but  being  latterly  in  a  great  measure 
released  from  all  concern  or  anxiety  regarding  pub¬ 
lic  affairs,  he  lived  much  in  the  country,  and  found 
leisure  to  compose  his  two  great  political  works, 
the  De  Republica  and  the  De  Legibus. 

After  the  death  of  Crassus  (b.  c.  53)  he  was  ad¬ 
mitted  a  member  of  the  college  of  augurs,  and  to¬ 
wards  the  end  of  b.  c.  52,  at  the  very  moment 
when  his  presence  might  have  been  of  importance 
in  preventing  an  open  rupture  between  Pompey 
and  Caesar,  he  was  withdrawn  altogether  from 
Italy,  and  a  new  field  opened  up  for  the  exercise 
of  his  talents,  an  office  having  been  thrust  upon 
him  which  he  had  hitherto  earnestly  avoided.  In 
order  to  put  a  stop  in  some  degree  to  the  bribery, 
intrigues,  and  corruption  of  every  description,  for 
which  the  Roman  magistrates  had.  become  so  noto¬ 
rious  in  their  anxiety  to  procure  some  wealthy 
government,  a  law  was  enacted  during  the  third 
consulship  of  Pompey  (b.  c.  52)  ordaining,  that  no 
consul  or  praetor  should  be  permitted  to  hold  a 
province  until  five  years  should  have  elapsed  from 
the  expiration  of  his  office,  and  that  in  the  mean¬ 
time  governors  should  be  selected  by  lot  from  those 
persons  of  consular  and  praetorian  rank  who  had 
never  held  any  foreign  command.  To  this  number 
Cicero  belonged  :  his  name  was  thrown  into  the 
urn,  and  fortune  assigned  to  him  Cilicia,  to  which 
were  annexed  Pisidia,  Pamphylia,  some  districts 
(of  Cappadocia)  to  the  north  of  mount  Taurus,  and 
the  island  of  Cyprus.  His  feelings  and  conduct  on 
this  occasion  present  a  most  striking  contrast  to 
those  exhibited  by  his  countrymen  under  like  cir¬ 
cumstances.  Never  was  an  honourable  and  lucra¬ 
tive  appointment  bestowed  on  one  less  willing  to 
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accept  it.  His  appetite  for  praise  seems  to  have 
become  more  craving  just  in  proportion  as  his  real 
merits  had  become  less  and  the  dignity  of  his  posi¬ 
tion  lowered ;  but  Rome  was  the  only  theatre  on 
which  he  desired  to  perform  a  part.  From  the 
moment  that  he  quitted  the  metropolis,  his  letters 
are  filled  with  expressions  of  regret  for  what  he 
had  left  behind,  and  of  disgust  with  the  occupa¬ 
tions  in  which  he  was  engaged ;  every  friend  and 
acquaintance  is  solicited  and  importuned  in  turn  to 
use  every  exertion  to  prevent  the  period  of  his  ab¬ 
sence  from  being  extended  beyond  the  regular  and 
ordinary  space  of  a  single  year.  It  must  be  con¬ 
fessed  that,  in  addition  to  the  vexatious  interrup¬ 
tion  of  all  his  pursuits  and  pleasures,  the  condition 
of  the  East  was  by  no  means  encouraging  to  a  man 
of  peace.  The  Parthians,  emboldened  by  their 
signal  triumph  over  Crassus,  had  invaded  Syria ; 
their  cavalry  was  scouring  the  country  up  to  the 
very  walls  of  Antioch,  and  it  was  generally  be¬ 
lieved  that  they  intended  to  force  the  passes  of 
mount  Amanus,  and  to  burst  into  Asia  through  Cili¬ 
cia,  which  was  defended  by  two  weak  legions  only, 
a  force  utterly  inadequate  to  meet  the  emergency. 
Happily,  the  apprehensions  thus  excited  were  not 
realized  :  the  Parthians  received  a  check  from 
Cassius  which  compelled  them  in  the  mean  time  to 
retire  beyond  the  Euphrates,  and  Cicero  was  left 
at  liberty  to  make  the  circuit  of  his  province,  and 
to  follow  out  that  system  of  impartiality,  modera¬ 
tion,  and  self-control  which  he  was  resolved  should 
regulate  not  only  his  own  conduct  but  that  of  every 
member  of  his  retinue.  And  nobly  did  he  redeem 
the  pledge  which  he  had  voluntarily  given  to  his 
friend  Atticus  on  this  head — strictly  did  he  realise 
in  practice  the  precepts  which  he  had  so  well  laid 
down  in  former  years  for  the  guidance  of  his  bro¬ 
ther.  Nothing  could  be  more  pure  and  upright 
than  his  administration  in  every  department ;  and 
his  staff,  who  at  first  murmured  loudly  at  a  style 
of  procedure  which  most  grievously  curtailed  their 
emoluments,  were  at  length  shamed  into  silence. 
The  astonished  Greeks,  finding  themselves  listened 
to  with  kindness,  and  justice  dispensed  with  an 
even  hand,  breathed  nothing  but  love  and  grati¬ 
tude,  while  the  confidence  thus  inspired  enabled 
Cicero  to  keep  the  publicans  in  good-humour  by 
settling  to  their  satisfaction  many  complicated  dis¬ 
putes,  and  redressing  many  grievances  which  had 
sprung  out  of  the  wretched  and  oppressive  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  collection  of  the  revenue.  Not  con¬ 
tent  with  the  fame  thus  acquired  in  cultivating  the 
arts  of  peace,  Cicero  began  to  thirst  after  military 
renown,  and,  turning  to  account  the  preparations 
made  against  the  Parthians,  undertook  an  expedi¬ 
tion  against  the  lawless  robber  tribes  who,  dwell¬ 
ing  among  the  mountain  fastnesses  of  the  Syrian 
frontier,  were  wont  to  descend  whenever  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  offered  and  plunder  the  surrounding  dis¬ 
tricts.  The  operations,  which  were  carried  on 
chiefly  by  his  brother  Quintus,  who  was  an  expe¬ 
rienced  soldier  and  one  of  his  legati,  Avere  attended 
with  complete  success.  The  barbarians,  taken  by 
surprise,  could  neither  escape  nor  offer  any  effectual 
resistance ;  various  clans  were  forced  to  submit ; 
many  villages  of  the  more  obstinate  were  destroyed; 
Pindenissus,  a  strong  hill  fort  of  the  Eleutherocilices, 
was  stormed  on  the  Saturnalia  (b.  c.  51),  after  a 
protracted  siege ;  many  prisoners  and  much  plun¬ 
der  were  secured ;  the  general  was  saluted  as  im- 
perator  by  his  troops ;  a  despatch  was  transmitted 
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to  the  senate,  in  which  these  achievements  were 
detailed  with  great  pomp  ;  every  engine  was  set  to 
work  to  procure  a  flattering  decree  and  supplica¬ 
tions  in  honour  of  the  victory;  and  Cicero  had  now 
the  weakness  to  set  his  whole  heart  upon  a  triumph 
— a  vision  which  he  long  cherished  with  a  degree 
of  childish  obstinacy  which  must  have  exposed 
him  to  the  mingled  pity  and  derision  of  all  who 
were  spectators  of  his  folly.  The  following  spring 
(b.  c.  50)  he  again  made  a  progress  through  the 
different  towns  of  his  province,  and  as  soon  as  the 
year  of  his  command  was  concluded,  having  re¬ 
ceived  no  orders  to  the  contrary,  delegated  his  au¬ 
thority  to  his  quaestor,  C.  Caelius,  and  quitted 
Laodicea  on  the  30th  of  July  (b.  c.  50),  having 
arrived  in  that  city  on  the  31st  of  the  same  month 
in  the  preceding  year.  Returning  homewards  by 
Ephesus  and  Athens,  he  reached  Brundisium  in 
the  last  week  of  November,  and  arrived  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Rome  on  the  fourth  of  January 
(b.  c.  49),  at  the  very  moment  when  the  civil 
strife,  which  had  been  smouldering  so  long,  burst 
forth  into  a  blaze  of  war,  but  did  not  enter  the 
city  because  he  still  cherished  sanguine  hopes  of 
being  allowed  a  triumph. 

From  the  middle  of  December  (b.  c.  50)  to  the 
end  of  June  (b.  c.  49)  he  wrote  almost  daily  to 
Atticus.  The  letters  which  form  this  series  exhibit 
a  most  painful  and  humiliating  spectacle  of  doubt, 
vacillation,  and  timidity,  together  with  the  utter 
absence  of  all  singleness  of  purpose,  and  an  utter 
want  of  firmness,  either  moral  or  physical.  At 
first,  although  from  habit,  prejudice,  and  conviction 
disposed  to  follow  Pompey,  he  seriously  debated 
whether  he  would  not  be  justified  in  submitting 
quietly  to  Caesar,  but  soon  afterwards  accepted 
from  the  former  the  post  of  inspector  of  the  Cam¬ 
panian  coast,  and  the  task  of  preparing  for  its  de¬ 
fence,  duties  which  he  soon  abandoned  in  disgust. 
Having  quitted  the  vicinity  of  Rome  on  the  17th 
of  January,  he  spent  the  greater  portion  of  the 
two  following  months  at  Formiae  in  a  state  of 
miserable  restlessness  and  hesitation  ;  murmuring  at 
the  inactivity  of  the  consuls ;  railing  at  the  policy 
of  Pompey,  which  he  pronounced  to  be  a  tissue  of 
blunders ;  oscillating  first  to  one  side  and  then  to 
the  other,  according  to  the  passing  rumours  of  the 
hour ;  and  keeping  up  an  active  correspondence  all 
the  while  with  the  leaders  of  both  parties,  to  an 
extent  which  caused  the  circulation  of  reports  little 
favourable  to  his  honour.  Nor  were  the  suspicions 
thus  excited  altogether  without  foundation,  for  it 
is  perfectly  evident  that  he  more  than  once  was  on 
the  point  of  becoming  a  deserter,  and  in  one  epistle 
{ad  Att.  viii.  1)  he  explicitly  confesses,  that  he  had 
embarked  in  the  aristocratical  cause  sorely  against 
his  will,  and  that  he  would  at  once  join  the  crowd 
who  were  flocking  back  to  Rome,  were  it  not  for 
the  incumbrance  of  his  lictors,  thus  clinging  to  the 
last  with  pitiable  tenacity  to  the  faint  and  fading 
prospect  of  a  military  pageant,  which  must  in  his 
case  have  been  a  mockery.  His  distress  was  if 
possible  augmented  when  Pompey,  accompanied 
by  a  large  number  of  senators,  abandoned  Italy ; 
lor  now  arose  the  question  fraught  with  perplexity, 
whether  he  could  or  ought  to  stay  behind,  or  was 
bound  to  join  his  friends ;  and  this  is  debated  over 
and  over  again  in  a  thousand  different  shapes,  his  in¬ 
tellect  being  all  the  while  obscured  by  irresolution 
and  fear.  These  tortures  were  raised  to  a  climax  by 
a  personal  interview  with  Caesar,  who  urged  him  to 
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return  to  Rome  and  act  as  a  mediator,  a  proposal 
to  wdiich  Cicero,  Avho  appears,  if  we  can  trust  his 
own  account,  to  have  comported  himself  for  the 
moment  with  considerable  boldness  and  dignity, 
refused  to  accede,  unless  he  were  permitted  to  use 
his  own  discretion  and  enjoy  full  freedom  of  speech 
• — a  stipulation  which  at  once  put  an  end  to  the 
conference.  At  last,  after  many  lingering  delays 
and  often  renewed  procrastination,  influenced  not 
so  much  by  any  overpowering  sense  of  rectitude  or 
consistency  as  by  his  sensitiveness  to  public  opi¬ 
nion,  to  the  “  sermo  hominum”  whose  censure  he 
dreaded  far  more  than  the  reproaches  of  his  own 
conscience,  and  impressed  also  with  a  strong  belief 
that  Caesar  must  be  overwhelmed  by  the  enemies 
who  were  closing  around  him,  he  finally  decided 
to  pass  over  to  Greece,  and  embarked  at  Brundi¬ 
sium  on  the  7th  of  June  (b.  c.  49).  For  the  space 
of  nearly  a  year  we  know  little  of  his  movements  ; 
one  or  two  notes  only  have  been  preserved,  which, 
combined  with  an  anecdote  given  by  Macrobius 
{Sat.  ii.  3),  prove  that,  during  his  residence  in  the 
camp  of  Pompey  he  was  in  bad  health,  low  spirits, 
embarrassed  by  pecuniary  difficulties,  in  the  habit 
of  inveighing  against  everything  he  heard  and  saw 
around  him,  and  of  giving  way  to  the  deepest  des¬ 
pondency.  After  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  (August 
9,  b.  c.  48),  at  which  he  was  not  present,  Cato, 
who  had  a  fleet  and  a  strong  body  of  troops  at 
Dyrrachium,  offered  them  to  Cicero  as  the  person 
best  entitled  by  his  rank  to  assume  the  command ; 
and  upon  his  refusing  to  have  any  further  concern 
with  warlike  operations,  young  Pompey  and  some 
others  of  the  nobility  drew  their  swords,  and,  de¬ 
nouncing  him  as  a  traitor,  were  with  difficulty 
restrained  from  slaying  him  on  the  spot.  It  is 
impossible  to  tell  whether  this  narrative,  which 
rests  upon  the  authority  of  Plutarch,  is  altogether 
correct ;  but  it  is  certain  that  Cicero  regarded  the 
victory  of  Caesar  as  absolutely  conclusive,  and  felt 
persuaded  that  farther  resistance  w'as  hopeless. 
While,  therefore,  some  of  his  companions  in  arms 
retired  to  Achaia,  there  to  watch  the  progress  of 
events,  and  others  passed  over  to  Africa  and  Spain 
determined  to  renew  the  struggle,  Cicero  chose 
rather  to  throw  himself  at  once  upon  the  mercy  of 
the  conqueror,  and,  retracing  his  steps,  landed  at 
Brundisium  about  the  end  of  November.  Here 
he  narrowly  escaped  being  put  to  death  by  the 
legions  Avhich  arrived  from  Pharsalia  under  the 
orders  of  M.  Antonius,  Avho,  although  disposed  to 
treat  the  fugitive  Avith  kindness,  was  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  prevailed  upon  to  alloAV  him  to 
continue  in  Italy,  having  received  positive  instruc¬ 
tions  to  exclude  all  the  retainers  of  Pompey  except 
such  as  had  received  special  permission  to  return. 
At  Brundisium  Cicero  remained  for  ten  months 
until  the  pleasure  of  the  conqueror  could  be  known, 
who  Avas  busily  engaged  Avith  the  Avars  which 
sprung  up  in  Egypt,  Pontus,  and  Africa.  Daring 
the  whole  of  this  time  his  mind  Avas  in  a  most 
agitated  and  unhappy  condition.  He  was  con¬ 
stantly  tormented  with  unavailing  remorse  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  folly  of  his  past  conduct  in  having 
identified  himself  Avith  the  Pompeians  Avhen  he 
might  have  remained  unmolested  at  home ;  he  was 
filled  Avith  apprehensions  as  to  the  manner  in  Avhich 
he  might  be  treated  by  Caesar,  Avhom  he  had  so 
often  offended  and  so  lately  deceived ;  he  moreover 
Avas  visited  by  secret  shame  and  compunction  tor 
having  at  once  given  up  his  associates  upon  the 
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first  turn  of  fortune ;  above  all,  he  was  haunted 
by  the  foreboding  that  they  might  after  all  prove 
victorious,  in  which  event  his  fate  would  have  been 
desperate ;  and  the  cup  of  bitterness  was  filled  by 
the  unnatural  treachery  of  his  brother  and  nephew, 
who  were  seeking  to  recommend  themselves  to 
those  in  power  by  casting  the  foulest  calumnies 
and  vilest  aspersions  upon  their  relative,  whom 
they  represented  as  having  seduced  them  from  their 
duty.  This  load  of  misery  was,  however,  light¬ 
ened  by  a  letter  received  on  the  12th  of  August 
(b.  c.  47)  from  Caesar,  in  which  he  promised  to 
forget  the  past,  and  be  the  same  as  he  had  ever 
been — a  promise  which  he  amply  redeemed,  for  on 
his  arrival  in  Italy  in  September,  he  greeted  Cicero 
with  frank  cordiality,  and  treated  him  ever  after 
with  the  utmost  respect  and  kindness. 

Cicero  was  now  at  liberty  to  follow  his  own 
pursuits  without  interruption,  and,  accordingly, 
until  the  death  of  Caesar,  devoted  himself  with 
exclusive  assiduity  to  literaiy  labours,  finding  con¬ 
solation  in  study,  but  not  contentment,  for  public 
display  and  popular  applause  had  long  been  almost 
necessary  to  his  existence ;  and  now  that  the  se¬ 
nate,  the  forum,  and  the  courts  of  law  were  silent, 
or,  at  all  events,  no  longer  presented  an  arena  for 
free  and  open  discussion,  the  calm  delights  of  spe¬ 
culative  research,  for  which  he  was  wont  to  sigh 
amid  the  din  and  hurry  of  incessant  business, 
seemed  monotonous  and  dull.  Posterity,  however, 
has  good  cause  to  rejoice  that  he  was  driven  to 
seek  this  relief  from  distracting  recollections  ;  for, 
during  the  years  B.  c.  46,  45,  and  44,  nearly  the 
whole  of  his  most  important  works  on  rhetoric 
and  philosophy,  with  the  exception  of  the  two 
political  treatises  named  above,  were  arranged  and 
published.  In  addition  to  the  pain  produced 
by  wounded  vanity,  mixed  with  more  honourable 
sorrow  arising  from  the  degradation  of  his  coun¬ 
try,  he  was  harassed  by  a  succession  of  domestic 
annoyances  and  griefs.  Towards  the  close  of 
B.  c.  46,  in  consequence,  it  would  appear,  of  some 
disputes  connected  with  pecuniary  transactions,  he 
divorced  his  wife  Terentia,  to  whom  he  had  been 
united  for  upwards  of  thirty  years,  and  soon  after 
married  a  young  and  wealthy  maiden,  Pnblilia,  his 
ward,  but,  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  found 
little  comfort  in  this  new  alliance,  which  was  spee¬ 
dily  dissolved.  But  his  great  and  overpowering 
affliction  was  the  death  of  his  beloved  daughter, 
Tullia  (early  in  B.  c.  45),  towards  whom  he  che¬ 
rished  the  fondest  attachment.  Now,,  as  formerly, 
philosophy  afforded  no  support  in  the  hour  of  trial ; 
i  grief  for  a  time  seems  to  have  been  so  violent  as 
,  almost  to  affect  his  intellects,  and  it  was  long  be¬ 
fore  he  recovered  sufficient  tranquillity  to  derive 
any  enjoyment  from  society  or  engage  with  zest  in 
his  ordinary  occupations.  He  withdrew  to  the 
small  wooded  island  of  Astura,  on  the  coast  near 
Antium,  where,  hiding  himself  in  the  thickest 
groves,  he  could  give  way  to  melancholy  thoughts 
without  restraint ;  gradually  he  so  far  recovered  as 
to  be  able  to  draw  up  a  treatise  on  Consolation,  in 
imitation  of  a  piece  by  Crantor  on  the  same  topic, 
and  found  relief  in  devising  a  variety  of  plans  for 
a  monument  in  honour  of  the  deceased. 

The  tumults  excited  by  Antony  after  the  mur¬ 
der  of  Caesar  (b.  c.  44)  having  compelled  the  lead¬ 
ing  conspirators  to  disperse  in  different  directions, 
Cicero,  feeling  that  his  own  position  was  not  free 
from  danger,  set  out  upon  a  journey  to  Greece 
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with  the  intention  of  being  absent  until  the  new 
consuls  should  have  entered  upon  office,  from  whose 
vigour  and  patriotism  he  anticipated  a  happy 
change.  While  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rhegium 
(August  2,  b.  c.  44),  whither  he  had  been  driven 
from  the  Sicilian  coast  by  a  contrary  wind,  he  was 
persuaded  to  return  in  consequence  of  intelligence 
that  matters  were  likely  to  be  arranged  amicably 
between  Antony  and  the  senate.  How  bitterly 
this  anticipation  was  disappointed  is  sufficiently 
proved  by  the  tone  and  contents  of  the  first  two 
Philippics  ;  but  the  jealousy  which  had  sprung  up 
in  Antony  towards  Octavianus  soon  induced  the 
former  to  quit  the  city,  while  the  latter,  commen¬ 
cing  that  career  of  dissimulation  which  he  main¬ 
tained  throughout  a  long  and  most  prosperous  life, 
affected  the  warmest  attachment  to  the  senate, 
and  especially  to  the  person  of  their  leader,  who 
was  completely  duped  by  these  professions.  From 
the  beginning  of  the  year  B.  c.  43  until  the  end  of 
April,  Cicero  was  in  the  height  of  his  glory  ; 
within  this  space  the  last  twelve  Philippics  were  all 
delivered  and  listened  to  with  rapturous  applause  ; 
his  activity  was  unceasing,  at  one  moment  en¬ 
couraging  the  senate,  at  another  stimulating  the 
people,  he  hurried  from  place  to  place  the  admired 
of  all,  the  very  hero  of  the  scene  ;  and  when  at 
length  he  announced  the  result  of  the  battles  under 
the  walls  of  Mutina,  he  was  escorted  by  crowds  to 
the  Capitol,  thence  to  the  Rostra,  and  thence  to 
his  own  house,  with  enthusiasm  not  less  eager  than 
was  displayed  when  he  had  detected  and  crushed 
the  associates  of  Catiline.  But  when  the  fatal  news 
arrived  of  the  union  of  Lepidus  with  Antony  (29th 
May),  quickly  followed  by  the  defection  of  Octa¬ 
vianus,  and  when  the  latter,  marching  upon  Rome 
at  the  head  of  an  armed  force,  compelled  the  comitia 
to  elect  him  consul  at  the  age  of  19,  it  was  but  too 
evident  that  all  was  lost.  The  league  between  the 
three  usurpers  was  finally  concluded  on  the  27th 
of  November,  and  the  lists  of  the  proscribed  finally 
arranged,  among  whom  Cicero  and  sixteen  others 
were  marked  for  immediate  destruction,  and  agents 
forthwith  despatched  to  perpetrate  the  murders 
before  the  victims  should  take  alarm.  Although 
much,  care  had  been  taken  to  conceal  these  pro¬ 
ceedings,  Cicero  was  warned  of  his  danger  while 
at  his  Tusculan  villa,  instantly  set  forth  for  the 
coast  with  the  purpose  of  escaping  by  sea,  and 
actually  embarked  at  Antium,  but  was  driven  by 
stress  of  weather  to  Circeii,  from  whence  he  coasted 
along  to  Formiae,  where  he  landed  at  his  villa, 
diseased  in  body  and  sick  at  heart,  resolving  no 
longer  to  fly  from  his  fate.  The  soldiers  sent  in 
quest  of  him  were  now  known  to  be  close  at  hand, 
upon  which  his  attendants  forced  him  to  enter  a 
litter,  and  hurried  him  through  the  woods  towards 
the  shore,  distant  about  a  mile  from  the  house.  As 
they  were  pressing  onwards,  they  were  overtaken 
by  their  pursuers,  and  were  preparing  to  defend 
their  master  with  their  lives,  but  Cicero  command¬ 
ed  them  to  desist,  and  stretching  forward  called 
upon  his  executioners  to  strike.  They  instantly 
cut  off  his  head  and  hands,  which  were  conveyed 
to  Rome,  and,  by  the  orders  of  Antony,  nailed  to 
the  Rostra. 

A  glance  at  the  various  events  which  form  the 
subject  of  the  above  narrative  will  sufficiently  de¬ 
monstrate,  that  Cicero  was  totally  destitute  of  the 
qualifications  which  alone  could  have  fitted  him  to 
sustain  the  character  of  a  great  independent  states- 
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man  amidst  those  scenes  of  turbulence  and  revolu¬ 
tionary  violence  in  which  his  lot  was  cast.  So 
long  as  he  was  contented  in  his  struggle  upwards 
to  play  a  subordinate  part,  his  progress  was  marked 
by  extraordinary,  well-merited,  and  most  honour¬ 
able  success.  But  when  he  attempted  to  secure  the 
highest  place,  he  was  rudely  thrust  down  by 
bolder,  more  adventurous,  and  more  commanding 
spirits  ;  when  he  sought  to  act  as  a  mediator,  he 
became  the  tool  of  each  of  the  rivals  in  turn ;  and 
when,  after  much  and  protracted  hesitation,  he  had 
finally  espoused  the  interests  of  one,  he  threw  an 
air  of  gloom  and  distrust  over  the  cause  by  timid 
despondency  and  too  evident  repentance.  His 
want  of  firmness  in  the  hour  of  trial  amounted  to 
cowardice;  his  numerous  and  glaring  inconsistencies 
destroyed  all  confidence  in  his  discretion  and  judg¬ 
ment  ;  his  irresolution  not  unfrequently  assumed 
the  aspect  of  awkward  duplicity,  and  his  restless 
craving  vanity  exposed  him  constantly  to  the  snares 
of  insidious  flattery,  while  it  covered  him  with 
ridicule  and  contempt.  Even  his  boasted  patriotism 
was  of  a  very  doubtful,  we  might  say  of  a  spurious 
stamp,  for  his  love  of  country  was  so  mixed  up  with 
petty  feelings  of  personal  importance,  and  his 
hatred  of  tyranny  so  inseparably  connected  in  his 
mind  with  his  own  loss  of  power  and  consideration, 
that  we  can  hardly  persuade  ourselves  that  the 
former  was  the  disinterested  impulse  of  a  noble 
heart  so  much  as  the  prompting  of  selfishness  and 
vain  glory,  or  that  the  latter  proceeded  from  a 
generous  devotion  to  the  rights  and  liberties  of  his 
fellow-citizens  so  much  as  from  the  bitter  con¬ 
sciousness  of  being  individually  depressed  and 
overshadowed  by  the  superior  weight  and  emi¬ 
nence  of  another.  It  is  vain  to  undertake  the  de¬ 
fence  of  his  conduct  by  ingenious  and  elaborate 
reasonings.  The  whole  case  is  placed  clearly  be¬ 
fore  our  eyes,  and  all  the  common  sources  of  fallacy 
and  unjust  judgment  in  regard  to  public  men  are 
removed.  We  are  not  called  upon  to  weigh  and 
scrutinize  the  evidence  of  partial  or  hostile  wit¬ 
nesses,  whose  testimony  may  be  coloured  or  per¬ 
verted  by  the  keenness  of  party  spirit.  Cicero  is 
his  own  accuser,  and  is  convicted  by  his  own  de¬ 
positions.  The  strange  confessions  contained  in 
his  correspondence  call  for  a  sentence  more  severe 
than  we  have  ventured  to  pronounce,  presenting  a 
most  marvellous,  memorable,  and  instructive  spec¬ 
tacle  of  the  greatest  intellectual  strength  linked 
indissolubly  to  the  greatest  moral  weakness. 

Upon  his  social  and  domestic  relations  we  can 
dwell  with  unmixed  pleasure.  In  the  midst  of  al¬ 
most  universal  profligacy  he  remained  uncontami¬ 
nated  ;  surrounded  by  corruption,  not  even  malice 
ever  ventured  to  impeach  his  integrity.  To  his 
dependents  he  was  indulgent  and  warm-hearted, 
to  his  friends  affectionate  and  true,  ever  ready  to 
assist  them  in  the  hour  of  need  with  counsel,  in¬ 
fluence,  or  purse  ;  somewhat  touchy,  perhaps,  and 
loud  in  expressing  resentment  when  offended,  but 
easily  appeased,  and  free  from  all  rancour.  In  his 
intercourse  with  his  contemporaries  he  rose  com¬ 
pletely  above  that  paltry  jealousy  by  which  literary 
men  are  so  often  disgraced,  fully  and  freely  ac¬ 
knowledging  the  merits  of  his  most  formidable 
rivals, — Hortensius  and  Licinius  Calvus,  for  the 
former  of  whom  he  cherished  the  warmest  regard. 
Towards  the  members  of  his  own  family  he  uni¬ 
formly  displayed  the  deepest  attachment.  Nothing 
could  be  more  amiable  than  the  readiness  with 
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which  he  extended  his  forgiveness  to  his  unworthy 
nephew  and  to  his  brother  Quintus,  after  they  had 
been  guilty  of  the  basest  and  most  unnatural 
treachery  and  ingratitude  ;  his  devotion  through 
life  to  his  daughter  Tullia,  and  his  despair  upon 
her  death,  have  already  called  forth  some  remarks, 
and  when  his  son,  as  he  advanced  in  years,  did 
not  fulfil  the  hopes  and  expectations  of  his  father, 
he  was  notwithstanding  treated  with  the  utmost 
forbearance  and  liberality.  One  passage  only  in 
the  private  life  of  Cicero  is  obscured  by  a  shade  of 
doubt.  The  simple  fact,  that  when  he  became 
embarrassed  by  pecuniary  difficulties  he  divorced 
the  mother  of  his  children,  to  whom  he  had  been 
united  for  upwards  of  thirty  years,  and  soon  after 
married  a  rich  heiress,  his  own  ward,  appears  at 
first  sight  suspicious,  if  not  positively  discreditable. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  we  are  altogether 
ignorant  of  the  circumstances  connected  with  this 
transaction.  From  a  series  of  obscure  hints  con¬ 
tained  in  letters  to  Atticus,  we  infer  that  Terentia 
had  been  extravagant  during  the  absence  of  her 
husband  in  the  camp  of  Pompey,  and  that  she  had 
made  some  arrangements  with  regard  to  her  will 
which  he  looked  upon  as  unfair  and  almost  dis¬ 
honest  ;  in  addition  to  which,  we  know  from  other 
sources  that  she  was  a  Avoman  of  imperious  and 
unyielding  temper.  On  the  other  hand,  the  con¬ 
nexion  Avith  Publilia  could  not  have  been  contem¬ 
plated  at  the  period  of  the  divorce,  for  we  find  that 
his  friends  were  busily  employed  for  some  time  in 
looking  out  for  a  suitable  match,  and  that,  among 
others,  a  daughter  of  Pompey  was  suggested. 
Moreover,  if  the  new  alliance  had  been  dictated 
by  motives  of  a  purely  mercenary  nature,  more 
anxiety  would  have  been  manifested  to  retain  the 
advantages  Avhich  it  procured,  Avhile  on  the  contra- 
rary  Ave  find  that  it  was  dissolved  very  quickly  in 
consequence  of  the  bride  having  incautiously  tes¬ 
tified  satisfaction  at  the  death  of  Tullia,  of  whose 
influence  she  may  have  been  jealous,  and  that 
Cicero  steadily  refused  to  listen  to  any  overtures, 
although  a  reconciliation  Avas  earnestly  desired  on 
the  part  of  the  lady. 

(Our  great  authority  for  the  life  of  Cicero  is  his 
OAvn  writings,  and  especially  his  letters  and  ora¬ 
tions.  The  most  important  passages  will  be  found 
collected  in  Meierotto,  “  Ciceronis  Vita  ex  ipsius 
scriptis  excerpta,”  Berolin.  1783,  and  in  the  “  Ono- 
masticon  Tullianum,”  which  forms  an  appendix  to 
Orelli’s  Cicero,  Zurich,  1826 — 1838.  Much  that 
is  curious  and  valuable  may  be  collected  from  the 
biographies  of  the  orator  and  his  contemporaries  by 
Plutarch,  Avhose  statements,  hoAvever,  must  always 
be  received  with  caution.  Something  may  be 
gleaned  from  Velleius  Paterculus  also,  and  from  the 
books  of  Appian  and  of  Dion  Cassius  Avhich  belong 
to  this  period.  These  and  other  ancient  testimo¬ 
nies  have  been  diligently  arranged  in  chronological 
order  in  the  “  Historia  M.  Tullii  Ciceronis,”  by  F. 
Fabricius.  Of  modem  Avorks  that  of  Middleton 
has  attained  great  celebrity,  although  it  must  be 
regarded  as  a  blind  and  extravagant  panegyric  ; 
some  good  strictures  on  his  occasional  inaccuracies 
and  constant  partiality  will  be  found  in  Tunstall's 
“  Epistola  ad  Middletonum,”  Cantab.  1741,  and  in 
Colley  Cibber’s  “  Character  and  Conduct  of  Cicero,” 
London,  1747  ;  but  by  far  the  most  complete  and 
critical  examination  of  all  points  relating  to  Cicero 
and  his  times,  down  to  the  end  of  b.  c.  56,  is  con¬ 
tained  in  the  fifth  volume  of  Drumann’s  M  Gesch- 
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iclite  Roms,”  a  work  not  yet  brought  to  a  conclu¬ 
sion.) 

II.  Writings  of  Cicero. 


The  works  of  Cicero  are  so  numerous  and  diver¬ 
sified,  that  it  is  necessary  for  the  sake  of  distinct¬ 
ness  to  separate  them  into  classes,  and  accordingly 
they  may  be  conveniently  arranged  under  five 
heads  : — 1.  Philosophical  works.  2.  Speeches.  3. 
Correspondence.  4.  Poems.  5.  Historical  and 
Miscellaneous  works.  The  last  may  appear  too 
vague  and  comprehensive,  but  nothing  of  impor¬ 
tance  belonging  to  this  section  has  been  preserved. 


1.  Philosophical  Works. 

• 

Several  of  the  topics  handled  in  this  department 
are  so  intimately  connected  and  shade  into  each 
other  by  such  fine  and  almost  imperceptible  grada¬ 
tions,  that  the  boundaries  by  which  they  are 
separated  cannot  in  all  cases  be  sharply  defined, 
and  consequently  some  of  the  subdivisions  may 
appear  arbitrary  or  inaccurate  ;  for  practical  pur¬ 
poses,  however,  the  following  distribution  will  be 
found  sufficiently  precise  : — 

A.  Philosophy  of  Taste  or  Rhetoric.  B.  Political 
Philosophy.  C.  Philosophy  of  Morals.  D.  Specu¬ 
lative  Philosophy.  E.  Theology. 

In  the  table  given  below,  those  works  to  which 
an  asterisk  is  prefixed  have  descended  to  us  in  a 
very  imperfect  and  mutilated  condition,  enough, 
however,  still  remaining  to  convey  a  clear  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  general  plan,  tone,  and  spirit ;  of  those 
to  which  a  double  asterisk  is  prefixed,  only  a  few 
fragments,  or  even  a  few  words,  survive  ;  those 
printed  in  Italics  are  totally  lost ;  those  included 
within  brackets  are  believed  to  be  spurious  : — 


Philosophy 
of  Taste. 


Rhetoricorum  s.  De  Inventione 
Rhetorica  libri  II. 

De  Partitione  Oratoria. 

De  Oratore  libri  III. 

Brutus  s.  De  Claris  Oratoribus. 
Orator  s.  De  Optimo  Genere 
dicendi. 

De  Optimo  Genere  Oratorum. 
Topica. 

Communes  Loci. 

[Rhetoricorum  ad  C.  Herennium 
'  libri  IV.] 


B.  Political 
Philosophy. 


*  De  Republica  libri  VI. 

*  De  Legibus  libri  (VI.?) 

*  *  De  Jure  Civili. 

Epistola  ad  Caesarem  de  Ordi- 
nanda  Republica. 


C.  Philosophy 
of  Morals. 


De  Officiis  libri  III. 

*  *  De  Virtutibus. 

Cato  Major  s.  De  Senectute. 
Laelius  s.  De  Amicitia. 

*  *  De  Gloria  libri  II. 

*  *  De  Consolatione  s.  De  Luctu 
minuendo. 


D.  Speculative 
Philosophy. 


\ 


*  Academicorum  libri  IV. 

De  Finibus  libri  V. 
Tusculanarum  Disputationum 

libri  V. 

Paradoxa  Stoicorum  sex. 

*  *  Hortensius  s.  De  Philoso- 
phia. 

*  Timaeus  ex  Platone. 

*  *  Protagoras  ex  Platone. 


/  De  Natura  Deorum  libri  III. 

E.  T heology.  De s  Divinatione  libri  II. 

i  *  De  Fato. 

\  *  De  Auguriis-Auguralia. 

The  Editio  Princeps  of  the  collected  philoso¬ 
phical  works  of  Cicero  was  printed  at  Rome  in 
1471,  by  Sweynheym  and  Pannartz,  2  vols.  folio, 
and  is  a  work  of  excessive  rarity.  The  first  vo¬ 
lume  contains  De  Natura  Deorum,  De  Divinatione, 
De  Officiis,  Paradoxa,  Laelius,  Cato  Major,  Versus 
duodecim  Sapientium  ;  the  second  volume,  Quaes- 
tiones  Tusculanae,  De  Finibus,  De  Fato,  Q.  Cicero 
de  Petitione  Consulatus,  Fragments  of  the  Horten¬ 
sius,  Timaeus,  Academicae  Quaestiones,  De  Legibus. 

We  have  belonging  to  the  same  period,  De 
Officiis,  De  Amicitia,  De  Senectute,  Somnium 
Scipionis,  Paradoxa,  Tusculanae  Quaestiones,  in 
2  vols.  folio,  without  place  or  date,  but  known  to 
have  been  published  at  Paris  about  1471,  by  Gering, 
Crantz,  and  Friburger. 

Also,  the  De  Natura  Deorum,  De  Divinatione, 
De  Fato,  De  Legibus,  Hortensius,  (Modestus,)  De 
Disciplina  Militari,  appeared  in  1  vol.  4to.,  1471, 
at  Venice,  from  the  press  of  Vindelin  de  Spira. 

An  excellent  edition,  intended  to  embrace  the 
whole  philosophical  works  of  Cicero,  was  com¬ 
menced  by  J.  A.  Goerenz,  and  carried  to  the  extent 
of  three  volumes,  8vo.,  which  contain  the  De  Legi¬ 
bus,  Academica,  De  Finibus,  Leipz.  1809 — 1813. 

Before  entering  upon  an  examination  of  Cicero’s 
philosophic  writings  in  detail,  we  must  consider  very 
briefly  the  inducements  which  first  prompted  Cicero 
to  devote  his  attention  to  the  study  of  philosophy, 
the  extent  to  which  his  original  views  were  subse¬ 
quently  altered  and  enlarged,  the  circumstances 
under  which  his  various  treatises  were  composed, 
the  end  which  they  were  intended  to  accomplish, 
the  degree  of  importance  to  be  attached  to  these 
works,  the  form  in  which  they  are  presented  to  the 
reader,  and  the  opinions  really  entertained  by  the 
author  himself. 

Cicero  dedicated  his  attention  to  philosophy  in  the 
first  instance  not  merely  as  a  branch  of  general  educa¬ 
tion,  but  as  that  particular  branch  which  was  likely 
to  prove  peculiarly  serviceable  to  him  in  attaining 
the  great  object  of  his  youthful  aspirations — orato¬ 
rical  fame.  (See  Paradox,  praef.,  De  Off.  prooem.) 
He  must  have  discerned  from  a  very  early  period 
that  the  subtle  and  astute,  though  often  sophistical, 
arguments  advanced  by  rival  sects  in  supporting 
their  own  tenets  and  assailing  the  positions  of  their 
adversaries,  and  the  habitual  quickness  of  objection 
and  readiness  of  reply  which  distinguished  the 
oral  controversies  of  the  more  skilful  disputants 
could  be  turned  to  admirable  account  in  the  wordy 
combats  of  the  courts;  and  hence  the  method  pursued 
by  the  later  Academy  of  probing  the  weak  points 
and  detecting  the  fallacies  of  all  systems  in  succes¬ 
sion,  possessed  the  strongest  attractions  for  one 
who  to  insure  success  must  be  able  to  regard  each 
cause  submitted  to  his  judgment  under  many  dif¬ 
ferent  aspects,  and  be  prepared  to  anticipate  and 
repel  exceptions,  of  whatever  nature,  proceeding 
from  whatever  quarter.  We  have  already  seen, 
in  the  biographical  portion  of  this  article,  that 
Cicero  allowed  no  opportunity  to  escape  of  gaining 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  doctrines  of  the 
most  popular  sects,  without  resigning  himself  ex¬ 
clusively  to  one;  and  he  was  fully  sensible  that  he 
owed  much  of  the  signal  success  which  attended 
his  efforts,  after  his  return  from  Greece,  to  this 
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training  in  philosophy,  which  he  emphatically  de¬ 
nominates  “  the  fountain-head  of  all  perfect  elo¬ 
quence,  the  mother  of  all  good  deeds  and  good 
words.”  {Brut.  93.)  During  his  residence  at 
Athens  and  at  Rhodes  he  appears  to  have  imbibed 
a  deep  and  earnest  attachment  for  the  pursuit 
which  he  henceforward  viewed  as  something  better 
and  nobler  than  a  mere  instrument  for  acquiring 
dialectic  skill.  Accordingly,  every  moment  that 
could  be  snatched  from  his  multifarious  avocations 
was  employed  with  exemplary  zeal  in  accumulat¬ 
ing  stores  of  philosophic  lore,  which  were  carefully 
treasured  up  in  his  memory.  But  the  incessant 
demands  of  business  long  prevented  him  from  ar¬ 
ranging  and  displaying  the  wealth  thus  acquired; 
and  had  not  the  disorders  of  the  times  compelled 
him  upon  two  occasions  to  retire  for  a  brief  space 
from  public  life,  he  would  probably  never  have 
communicated  to  the  world  the  fruits  of  his  scien¬ 
tific  researches.  The  first  of  the  two  periods 
alluded  to  above  was  when  after  his  recall  from 
exile  he  found  himself  virtually  deprived  of  all  po¬ 
litical  influence,  and  consequently,  although  busily 
engaged  in  discharging  the  duties  of  a  pleader, 
found  leisure  to  compose  his  De  Oratore ,  De  Repub¬ 
lican  and  De  Legibus.  The  second  period  reached 
from  his  return  to  Italy  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia 
until  the  autumn  after  the  death  of  Caesar,  during 
the  greater  portion  of  which  he  lived  in  retirement 
and  produced  the  rest  of  his  philosophical  works, 
some  of  them  being  published  even  subsequent  to 
his  re-appearance  on  the  stage  of  public  affairs. 
But,  although  these  were  all  finished  and  sent 
abroad  between  the  end  of  b.  c.  46  and  the  middle 
of  b.  c.  44,  it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  the 
varied  information  required  for  such  a  task  could 
have  been  brought  together  and  distributed  into  a 
series  of  elaborate  treatises  in  the  course  of  sixteen 
or  eighteen  months.  It  seems  much  more  proba¬ 
ble,  as  indicated  above,  that  the  materials  were 
gradually  collected  during  a  long  course  of  reading 
and  inquiry,  and  carefully  digested  by  reflection 
and  frequent  discussion,  so  that  when  a  convenient 
season  had  arrived,  the  design  already  traced  out 
was  completed  in  all  its  details.  Thus  we  find  in 
the  dialogue  upon  Laws  (i.  20)  a  reference  to  the 
debates  which  had  taken  place  among  the  wise  on 
the  nature  of  the  Supreme  Good,  the  doubts  and 
difficulties  with  which  the  question  was  still  en¬ 
cumbered,  and  the  importance  of  arriving  at  some 
correct  decision ;  after  which  the  speaker  proceeds 
briefly  to  express  the  same  sentiments  which  nine 
years  afterwards  were  expanded  and  formally 
maintained  in  the  De  Finibus.  (Comp.  Acad.  i.  3.) 

In  order  to  understand  clearly  the  nature  of 
these  works  and  the  end  which  they  were  intended 
to  serve,  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  important  fact, 
that  they  were  almost  the  first  specimens  of  this 
kind  of  literature  ever  presented  to  the  Romans  in 
their  own  language.  With  the  exception  of  the 
poems  of  Lucretius  and  some  other  publications  on 
the  doctrines  of  Epicurus  by  an  Amafinius  and  a 
Rabirius,  so  obscure  that  Cicero  seems  to  have 
thought  them  not  worth  the  trouble  of  perusal, 
there  was  absolutely  nothing.  Hence  Cicero  was 
led  to  form  the  scheme  of  drawing  up  a  series  of 
elementary  treatises  which  should  furnish  his  coun¬ 
trymen  with  an  easy  introduction  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  tenets  professed  by  the  leading  sects  of 
Greece  on  the  most  important  branches  of  politics, 
morals,  metaphysics,  and  theology.  We  must,  if 
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we  desire  to  form  a  fair  judgment,  never  forget 
that  the  design  proposed  was  to  communicate  in  a 
correct  and  precise  but  familiar  and  attractive  form 
the  results  at  which  others  had  arrived,  not  to  ex¬ 
pound  new  conceptions — to  present  a  sharp  and 
striking  outline  of  the  majestic  structures  reared 
by  the  labours  of  successive  schools,  not  to  claim 
distinction  as  the  architect  of  a  new  edifice.  The 
execution  of  this  project  demanded  extensive  re¬ 
search,  a  skilful  selection  of  the  best  portions  of 
the  best  authors,  the  accurate  adjustment  and  har¬ 
monious  combination  of  these  loose  fragments,  a 
choice  of  familiar  examples  and  apt  illustrations 
to  shed  light  on  much  that  would  necessarily  ap¬ 
pear  dark  and  incomprehensible  to  the  inexperi¬ 
enced,  and,  most  difficult  of  all,  the  creation  of 
terms  and  phraseology  capable  of  expressing  with 
clearness  and  exactitude  a  class  of  ideas  altogether 
new.  If  then  we  find  upon  examination  that  this 
difficult  undertaking,  requiring  the  union  of  talents 
the  most  opposite,  of  unwearying  application,  deli¬ 
cate  discrimination,  refined  taste,  practical  skill  in 
composition,  and  an  absolute  command  over  a  stub¬ 
born  and  inflexible  dialect,  has  been  executed  with 
consummate  ability,  we  have  no  right  to  complain 
that  many  of  the  topics  are  handled  somewhat 
superficially,  that  there  is  an  absence  of  all  origi¬ 
nality  of  thought,  and  that  no  effort  is  made  to 
enlarge  the  boundaries  of  the  science.  Nor  have 
we  any  reason  to  regret  the  resolution  thus  formed 
and  consistently  carried  out.  We  are  put  in  pos¬ 
session  of  a  prodigious  mass  of  most  curious  and 
interesting  information  bearing  upon  the  history  of 
philosophy,  conveyed  in  the  richest  and  most  win¬ 
ning  language.  Antiquity  produced  no  works 
which  could  rival  these  as  manuals  of  instruction  ; 
as  such  they  were  employed  until  the  downfal  of 
the  Roman  empire ;  they  stood  their  ground  and 
kept  alive  a  taste  for  literature  during  the  middle 
ages ;  they  were  still  zealously  studied  for  a  long 
period  after  the  revival  of  learning ;  they  even 
now  command  respect  from  the  purity  of  the  moral 
principles  which  they  inculcate,  and  serve  as  mo¬ 
dels  of  perfect  style  and  diction.  We  arrive  at  the 
conclusion,  that  Cicero  is  fully  entitled  to  the  praise 
of  having  accomplished  with  brilliant  success  all 
that  he  engaged  to  perform.  In  philosophy  he 
must  be  regarded  as  the  prince  of  popular  com¬ 
pilers,  but  nothing  more.  It  is  certain  that  he 
could  not  have  put  forth  his  powers  in  a  manner 
better  calculated  to  promote  the  interests  and  ex¬ 
tend  the  influence  of  his  favourite  pursuit. 

The  greater  number  of  these  essays,  in  imita¬ 
tion  of  the  writings  of  many  of  the  Greek  phi¬ 
losophers,  are  thrown  into  dialogue — a  form  ex¬ 
tremely  well  suited  for  the  purposes  of  instruction, 
since  it  affords  facility  for  familiar  explanation  and 
for  the  introduction  of  those  elucidations  and  di¬ 
gressions  so  necessary  to  communicate  clearness 
and  animation  to  abstract  propositions,  which,  if 
simply  enunciated  in  a  purely  scientific  shape, 
must  unavoidably  appear  to  the  learner  dull  and 
spiritless.  In  a  dialogue,  also,  the  teacher  is  not 
compelled  to  disclose  his  own  opinions,  but  may 
give  full  scope  to  his  ingenuity  and  eloquence  in 
expounding  and  contrasting  the  views  of  others. 
The  execution  is,  upon  the  whole,  no  less  happy 
than  the  design.  One  cannot  fail  to  be  impressed 
with  the  dexterity  exhibited  in  contriving  the 
machinery  of  the  different  conversations,  the  tact 
with  which  the  most  appropriate  personages  are  se- 
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lected,  the  scrupulous  accuracy  with  which  their 
respective  characters  are  distinguished  and  pre¬ 
served  throughout,  and  the  air  of  calm  dignity 
which  pervades  each  separate  piece.  At  the  same 
time,  we  must  confess,  that  there  is  throughout  a 
want  of  that  life  and  reality  which  lends  such  a 
charm  to  the  dialogues  of  Plato.  We  feel  that 
most  of  the  colloquies  reported  by  the  Athenian 
might  actually  have  been  held  ;  but  there  is  a  stiff¬ 
ness  and  formality  about  the  actors  of  Cicero,  and 
a  tendency  to  lecture  rather  than  to  converse,  which 
materially  injures  the  dramatic  effect,  and  in  fact 
in  some  degree  neutralizes  the  benefit  to  be  derived 
from  this  method  of  imparting  knowledge.  He 
has  also  rather  abused  the  opportunities  presented 
for  excursions  into  the  attractive  regions  which  lie 
out  of  the  direct  path,  and  so  much  space  is  some¬ 
times  occupied  by  enthusiastic  declamations,  that 
the  main  subject  is  for  a  time  thrown  out  of  sight 
and  forgotten. 

The  speculative  opinions  entertained  by  Cicero 
himself  are  of  little  importance,  except  as  a  mere 
matter  of  curiosity,  and  cannot  be  ascertained 
with  certainty.  In  all  controversies  the  chief 
arguments  of  the  contending  parties  are  drawn  out 
with  the  strictest  impartiality,  marshalled  in  strong 
relief  over  against  each  other,  and  the  decision  then 
left  to  the  reader.  The  habit  of  stating  and  com¬ 
paring  a  multitude  of  conflicting  theories,  each  of 
which  could  number  a  long  array  of  great  names 
among  its  supporters,  would  naturally  confirm  that 
disposition  to  deny  the  certainty  of  human  know¬ 
ledge  which  must  have  been  imbibed  in  early  life 
by  the  pupil  of  Philo  of  Larissa ;  while  the  multi¬ 
tude  of  beautiful  and  profound  reflections  scattered 
over  the  writings  of  the  Greek  sages  would  lead  an 
unbiassed  mind,  honest  in  its  search  after  truth,  to 
select  what  was  best  in  each  without  binding  him¬ 
self  exclusively  to  one. 

(Those  who  desire  to  follow  out  this  subject  may 
consult  Brucker,  Historia  Critica  Philosophiae ,  vol. 
ii.  pp.  1 — 70;  Gaultier  de  Sibert,  Examen  de  la 
Philosophic  de  Ciceron ,  in  the  Memoires  de  P Aca¬ 
demic  des  Inscriptions,  vols.  xlii.  and  xliii. ;  Ritter, 
Geschichte  der  Philosophic ,  vol.  iv.  pp.  76 — 168; 

G.  Waldin,  De  Philosoph.  Cic.  Platonica ,  Jena, 
1753;  J.  G.  Zierlein,  De  Philosoph.  Cic.  Hal.  1770; 
J.  C.  Brieglieb,  Progr.  de  Philosoph.  Cic.  Cob. 
1784;  M.  Fremling,  Philosoph.  Cic.  Lund.  1795; 

H.  C.  F.  Hulsemann,  De  Indole  Philosoph.  Cic.  Luneb. 
1799  ;  D.  F.  Gedicke,  Historia  Philosoph.  antiquae 
ex  Cic.  Scriptis,  Berol.  1815;  J.  A.  C.  Van  Heusde, 
M.  Tull.  Cic.  QnkoirkaTwv,  Traj.  ad  Rhen.  1836  ; 
R.  Kuhner,  M.  Tull.  Cic.  in  Philosophiam  ejusque 
Partes  Merita ,  Hamburg,  1825.  The  last  men¬ 
tioned  work  contains  a  great  quantity  of  informa¬ 
tion,  distinctly  conveyed,  and  within  a  moderate 
compass.) 

A.  Philosophy  of  Taste,  or  Rhetoric. 

The  rhetorical  works  of  Cicero  may  be  consi¬ 
dered  as  a  sort  of  triple  compound  formed  by  com¬ 
bining  the  information  derived  from  the  lectures 
and  disquisitions  of  the  teachers  under  whom  he 
studied,  and  from  the  writings  of  the  Greeks,  es¬ 
pecially  Aristotle,  Theophrastus,  and  Isocrates, 
with  his  own  speculative  researches  into  the  nature 
and  theory  of  the  art,  corrected  in  his  later  years 
by  the  results  of  extensive  experience.  Rhetoric, 
considered  as  a  science  depending  upon  abstract 
principles  which  might  be  investigated  philosophi- 
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cally  and  developed  in  formal  precepts,  had  hitherto 
attracted  but  little  attention  in  Rome  except  among 
the  select  few  who  were  capable  of  comprehending 
the  instructions  of  foreign  professors  delivered  in  a 
foreign  tongue ;  for  the  Latin  rhetoricians  were 
long  regarded,  and  perhaps  justly,  as  ignorant  pre¬ 
tenders,  who  brought  such  discredit  on  the  study  by 
their  presumptuous  quackery,  that  so  late  as  B.  c. 
92,  L.  Crassus,  who  was  not  likely  to  be  an  unjust 
or  illiberal  judge  in  such  matters,  when  censor  was 
desirous  of  expelling  the  whole  crew  from  the  city. 
Thus  Cicero  had  the  honour  of  opening  up  to  the 
masses  of  his  countrymen  a  new  field  of  inquiry 
and  mental  exercise,  and  of  importing  for  general 
national  use  one  of  the  most  attractive  productions 
of  Athenian  genius  and  industry. 

The  Editio  Princeps  of  the  collected  rhetorical 
works  of  Cicero  was  printed  at  Venice  by  Alexan- 
drinus  and  Asulanus,  fol.  1485,  containing  the  De 
Oratore,  the  Orator,  the  Topica,  the  Partitiones 
Oratoriae,  and  the  De  Optimo  Genere  Oratorum, 
and  was  reprinted  at  Venice  in  1488  and  1495, 
both  in  fol.  The  first  complete  edition,  including, 
in  addition  to  the  above,  the  Brutus,  the  Rhetorica 
ad  Herennium,  and  the  De  Inventione,  was  pub¬ 
lished  at  Venice  by  Aldus  in  1514,  4to.,  edited  in 
part  by  Naugerius.  Of  modern  editions  the  most 
notable  are  the  following  :  that  by  Sch'utz,  which 
contains  the  whole,  Lips.  1804,  3  vols.  8vo. ;  the 
“Opera  Rhetorica  Minora,”  by  Wetzel,  Lignitz, 
1807,  containing  all  with  the  exceptions  of  the  De 
Oratore,  the  Brutus,  and  the  Orator ;  and  the 
Orator,  Brutus,  Topica,  De  Optimo  Genere  Ora¬ 
torum,  with  the  notes  of  Beier  and  Orelli,  Zurich, 
1830,  8vo. 

1.  Rhetoricorum  s.  De  Inventione  Rhetorica 
Lihri  II. 

This  appears  to  have  been  the  earliest  of  the 
efforts  of  Cicero  in  prose  composition.  It  was  in¬ 
tended  to  exhibit  in  a  compendious  systematic  form 
all  that  was  most  valuable  and  worthy  of  note  in 
the  works  of  the  Greek  rhetoricians.  Aristotle 
had  already  performed  this  task  in  so  far  as  his  own 
predecessors  were  concerned ;  and  hence  his  writ¬ 
ings,  together  with  those  of  his  disciples  and  of  the 
followers  of  Isocrates,  would  supply  all  the  neces¬ 
sary  materials  for  selection  and  combination.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  original  plan,  this  treatise  was  to 
have  embraced  the  whole  subject ;  but  there  is  no 
reason  to  fix  upon  the  exact  number  of  four  hooks 
as  the  extent  contemplated,  and  it  certainly  never 
was  completed.  The  author,  after  finishing  the 
two  which  have  descended  to  us,  seems  to  have 
thrown  them  aside,  and  speaks  of  them  at  a  later 
period  perhaps  too  slightingly  {de  Orat.  i.  2)  as 
a  crude  and  imperfect  performance.  After  a  short 
preface  regarding  the  origin,  rise,  progress,  use  and 
abuse  of  eloquence,  we  find  an  enumeration  and 
classification  of  the  different  branches  of  the  sub¬ 
ject.  The  whole  art  must  be  considered  under 
five  distinct  heads  : — 1.  Its  general  character  and 
the  position  which  it  occupies  among  the  sciences 
{genus).  2.  The  duty  which  it  is  called  upon  to 
perform  {ojficium).  3.  The  end  which  it  seeks  to 
attain  {finis).  4.  The  subject  matter  of  a  speech 
{materia).  5.  The  constituent  elements  of  which 
a  speech  is  made  up  {partes  rhetoricae).  After 
remarking  cursorily,  with  regard  to  the  genus ,  that 
the  art  of  rhetoric  is  a  branch  of  civil  knowledge 
{civilis  scientiae ),  that  its  ojficium  is,  to  use  all  the 
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methods  most  suitable  for  persuasion  by  oratory, 
and  its  finis  to  achieve  this  persuasion,  Cicero  con¬ 
fines  himself  for  the  present  to  the  materia  and 
\ partes .  Now  the  materia ,  subject-matter,  or  form 
of  a  speech,  may  belong  to  one  of  three  classes,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  nature  of  the  audience.  (Comp. 
Partit.  Orat.  3.)  1.  The  genus  demonstrativum 

(yeros  €7riS ciktikov),  addressed  to  mere  listeners 
who  study  the  oratory  as  an  exhibition  of  art. 
2.  The  genus  deliberativum  {ye  cos  rrvgMovKevTiKov) 
addressed  to  those  who  judge  of  the  future  as  in 
legislative  and  political  assemblies.  3.  The  genus 
judicials  {yevos  SiKauiKou),  addressed  to  those  who 
judge  of  the  past  as  in  courts  of  law.  Again,  the 
partes  rhetoricae  or  constituent  elements  of  a  speech 
are  five.  1.  The  invention  of  arguments  ( inventio ). 

2.  The  arrangement  of  these  arguments  ( dispositio ). 

3.  The  diction  in  which  these  arguments  are  ex¬ 
pressed  ( eloquutio ).  4.  The  clear  and  distinct  per¬ 

ception  in  the  mind  of  the  things  and  words  which 
compose  the  arguments  and  the  power  of  producing 
them  at  the  fitting  season  ( memoria ).  5.  The 
delivery,  comprehending  the  modulation  of  the 
voice,  and  the  action  of  the  body  ( pronuntiatio ). 
These  points  being  premised,  it  is  proposed  to  treat 
of  inventio  generally  and  independently,  and  then 
to  apply  the  principles  established  to  each  of  the 
three  classes  under  which  the  materia  may  be 
ranged,  according  to  the  following  method  : 

Every  case  which  gives  rise  to  debate  or  differ¬ 
ence  of  opinion  ( controversia )  involves  a  question, 
and  this  question  is  termed  the  constitution  ( con - 
stitutio)  of  the  case.  The  constitution  may  be 
fourfold.  1.  When  the  question  is  one  of  fact 
( controversia  fiacti ),  it  is  a  constitutio  conjeduralis. 
2.  When  both  parties  are  agreed  as  to  the  fact,  but 
differ  as  to  the  name  by  which  the  fact  ought  to  be 
distinguished  ( controversia  nominis ),  it  is  a  consti¬ 
tutio  definitiva.  3.  When  the  question  relates  to 
the  quality  of  the  fact  (i generis  controversia ),  it  is  a 
constitutio  generalis.  4.  When  the  question  con¬ 
cerns  the  fitness  or  propriety  of  the  fact  ( quum  aut 
quem ,  aut  quicum ,  aut  quomodo ,  aid  apud  quos,  aut 
quo  jure,  aut  quo  tempore  agere  oporteat  quaeretur), 
it  is  a  constitutio  translativa.  Again,  the  constitutio 
generalis  admits  of  being  divided  into  —  a.  The 
constitutio  juridicialis,  in  which  right  and  wrong, 
reward  and  punishment,  are  viewed  in  the  abstract; 
and  b.  The  constitutio  negotialis ,  where  they  are 
considered  in  reference  to  existing  laws  and  usages ; 
and  finally,  the  constitutio  juridicialis  is  subdivided 
into  a.  The  constitutio  absoluta ,  in  which  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  right  or  wrong  is  viewed  with  reference  to 
the  fact  itself ;  and  j8.  The  constitutio  assumptiva , 
in  which  the  question  of  right  and  wrong  is  viewed 
not  with  reference  to  the  fact  itself,  but  to  the  ex¬ 
ternal  circumstances  under  which  the  fact  took 
place.  The  constitutio  assumptiva  is  itself  fourfold 
-(1)  concessio,  when  the  accused  confesses  the 
deed  with  which  he  is  charged,  and  does  not  jus¬ 
tify  it  but  seeks  forgiveness,  which  may  be  done  in 
two  ways,  (a)  by  purgatio ,  when  the  deed  is  ad¬ 
mitted  but  moral  guilt  is  denied  in  consequence  of 
its  having  been  done  unwittingly  ( imprudentia ),  or 
by  accident  {casu),  or  unavoidably  ( necessitate ), 
(/3)  by  deprecatio ,  when  the  misdeed  is  admitted 
to  have  been  done,  and  to  have  been  done  wilfully, 
but  notwithstanding  forgiveness  is  sought — a  very 
rare  contingency;  (2)  remotio  criminis ,  when  the 
accused  defends  himself  by  casting  the  blame  on 
another ;  (3)  rclalio  criminis ,  when  the  deed  is 
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justified  by  previous  provocation  ;  (4)  comparatio , 
when  the  deed  is  justified  by  pleading  a  praise¬ 
worthy  motive. 

The  constitution  of  the  case  being  determined, 
we  must  next  examine  whether  the  case  be  simple 
{simplex)  or  compound  ( conjuncta ),  that  is,  whether 
it  involves  a  single  question  or  several,  and  whether 
the  reasonings  do  or  do  not  depend  upon  some 
written  document  ( in  rations,  an  in  scripto  sit  con¬ 
troversia).  We  must  then  consider  the  exact 
point  upon  which  the  dispute  turns  ( quaestio ),  the 
plea  in  justification  {ratio),  the  debate  which  will 
arise  from  the  reply  to  the  plea  of  justification 
{judicatio),  and  the  additional  arguments  by  which 
the  defendant  seeks  to  confirm  his  plea  of  justifica¬ 
tion  after  it  had  been  attacked  by  his  opponent 
( firmamentum),  which  will  convert  the  judicatio 
into  a  disceptatio  (comp.  Part.  Orat.  30),  and  so 
lead  more  directly  to  a  decision. 

These  matters  being  duly  weighed,  the  orator 
must  proceed  to  arrange  the  different  divisions  of 
his  speech  {partes  orationis),  which  are  six  in 
number. 

1.  The  Exordium  or  introduction,  which  is  di¬ 
vided  into  a.  the  Principium  or  opening,  and  b.  the 
Insinuatio,  of  which  the  great  object  is  to  awak¬ 
en  the  attention  and  secure  the  goodwill  of  the 
audience.  2.  The  Narratio  or  statement  of  the 
case.  3.  The  Partitio  or  explanation  of  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  the  speaker  intends  to  handle  the 
case,  indicating  at  the  same  time  those  points  on 
which  both  parties  are  agreed,  and  those  on  which 
they  differ.  4.  The  Confirmatio  or  array  of  argu¬ 
ments  by  which  the  speaker  supports  his  case. 
5.  The  Reprehensio  or  confutation  of  the  arguments 
employed  by  the  antagonist.  6.  The  Conclusio  or 
peroration,  consisting  of  a.  the  Enumeraiio  or  brief 
impressive  summary  of  the  whole  ;  b.  the  Indigna- 
tio,  which  seeks  to  enlist  the  passions  of  the 
audience,  and,  c.  the  Conquestio  or  appeal  to  their 
sympathies. 

Each  of  these  six  divisions  is  discussed  separately, 
and  numerous  rules  and  precepts  are  laid  down  for 
the  guidance  of  the  orator. 

In  the  second  book  the  fifth  and  sixth  of  the 
above  divisions,  the  Confirmatio  and  Reprehensio 
are  considered  at  large  with  direct  reference  to 
cases  belonging  to  the  Genus  Judiciale ,  and  to  each 
of  the  four  constitutions  and  their  subdivisions, 
after  which  the  two  remaining  classes,  the  Genus 
Deliberativum  and  the  Genus  Demonstrativum,  are 
very  briefly  noticed,  and  the  dissertation  upon 
Rhetorical  invention  closes  somewhat  abruptly. 

We  have  no  means  of  deciding  with  certainty 
the  exact  time  at  which  these  books  were  com¬ 
posed  and  published.  The  expressions  employed 
in  the  De  Oratore  (i.  2),  “  quoniam  quae  pueris 
aut  adolescentulis  nobis  ex  commentariolis  nostris 
inchoata  ac  rudia  exciderunt,  vix  hac  aetate  digna 
et  hoc  usu  quem  ex  causis,  quas  diximus,  tot 
tantisque  consecuti  sumus”  (comp.  i.  6),  point  un¬ 
questionably  to  the  early  youth  of  Cicero,  but 
without  enabling  us  to  fix  upon  anjr  particular 
year.  They  formed,  very  probably,  a  portion  of 
the  fruits  of  that  study  continued  incessantly 
during  the  period  of  tranquillity  which  prevail¬ 
ed  in  the  city  while  Sulla  was  engaged  in  pro¬ 
secuting  the  Mithridatic  war  (b.  c.  87 — 84),  and 
bear  the  appearance  of  notes  taken  down  from  the 
lectures  of  some  instructor,  arranged,  simplified, 
and  expanded  by  reference  to  the  original  sources. 
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The  work  is  repeatedly  quoted  by  Quintilian, 
sometimes  under  the  title  I.ibri  Rhetorici ,  some¬ 
times  as  Libri  Artis  Rhetoricae ,  generally  as  Rhe- 
torica  (comp. Serv.  adVirg.  Aen.  viii.  321, ix.  481), 
and  we  might  infer  from  a  passage  in  Quintilian 
(ii.  14.  §  5),  that  De  Rhetorice  was  the  appellation 
selected  by  the  author ;  at  all  events,  the  addition 
De  Inventione  Rhetorica  rests  upon  no  ancient 
authority. 

An  account  of  the  most  important  editions  of 
the  De  Inventione  is  given  below,  after  the  remarks 
upon  the  Rhetorica  ad  Herennium. 

2.  De  Partitione  Oratoria  Dialogus. 

This  has  been  correctly  described  as  a  catechism 
of  Rhetoric,  according  to  the  method  of  the  middle 
Academy,  by  way  of  question  and  answer,  drawn 
up  by  Cicero  for  the  instruction  of  his  son  Marcus, 
in  which  the  whole  art  is  comprised  under  three 
heads.  1.  The  Vis  Oratoris ,  in  which  the  subject 
is  treated  with  reference  to  the  speaker  ;  2.  the 
Oratio ,  which  treats  of  the  speech  ;  3.  the  Quaestio, 
which  treats  of  the  case. 

The  precepts  with  regard  to  the  speaker  are 
ranged  under  five  heads.  1.  Inventio.  2.  Collo- 
catio.  3.  Eloquutio.  4.  Actio.  5.  Memoria. 

The  precepts  with  regard  to  the  speech  are  also 
under  five  heads.  1.  Exordium.  2.  Narratio. 
3.  Confirmatio.  4.  Reprehensio.  5.  Peroratio. 

The  case  may  be  a.  Infinita ,  in  which  neither 
persons  nor  times  are  defined,  and  then  it  is  called 
propositum  or  consultation  or  it  may  be  b.  Finita ,  in 
which  the  persons  are  defined,  and  then  it  is  called 
causa ;  this  in  reality  is  included  in  the  former. 

The  precepts  with  regard  to  the  quaestio  infinita 
or  consultatio  are  ranged  under  1.  Cognition  by 
which  the  existence,  the  nature,  and  the  quality  of 
j  the  case  are  determined  ;  2.  Action  which  discusses 
:  the  means  and  manner  in  which  any  object  may 
be  obtained. 

The  precepts  with  regard  to  the  quaestio  finita  or 
causa,  are  ranged  under  three  heads,  according  as 
the  case  belongs  to  1 .  the  Genus  Demonstrativum ;  2. 
the  Genus  Deliberativum  ;  3.  the  Genus  Judiciale. 

The  different  constitutiones  are  next  passed  under 
review,  and  the  conversation  concludes  with  an 
!  exhortation  to  the  study  of  philosophy. 

These  partitioneSn  a  term  which  corresponds  to 
the  Greek  bicupeaeis,  may  be  considered  as  the 
most  purely  scientific  of  all  the  rhetorical  works  of 
Cicero,  and  form  a  useful  companion  to  the  treatise 
De  Inventione;  but  from  their  strictly  technical 
character  the  tract  appears  dry  and  uninteresting, 
and  from  the  paucity  of  illustrations  is  not  unfre- 
quently  somewhat  obscure.  From  the  circumstance 
that  Cicero  makes  no  mention  of  this  work  in  his 
1  other  writings,  some  critics  have  called  in  question 
its  authenticity,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  evidence 
either  internal  or  external  to  justify  such  a  sus¬ 
picion,  and  it  is  repeatedly  quoted  by  Quintilian 
without  any  expression  of  doubt.  Another  debate 
has  arisen  as  to  the  period  when  it  was  composed. 
We  are  told  at  the  commencement  that  it  was 
drawn  up  during  a  period  when  the  author  was 
completely  at  leisure  in  consequence  of  having  been 
at  length  enabled  to  quit  Rome,  and  this  expres¬ 
sion  has  been  generally  believed  to  indicate  the 
close  of  the  year  b.  c.  46  or  the  beginning  of  B.  c. 
45,  shortly  before  the  death  of  Tullia  and  the  de¬ 
parture  of  Marcus  for  Athens,  when,  as  we  know 
from  his  correspondence,  he  was  devoting  himself 
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with  the  greatest  diligence  to  literary  pursuits. 
{Ad  Earn.  vii.  28,  ix.  26.)  Hand  has,  however, 
endeavoured  to  prove  (Ersch  and  Gruber’s  En- 
cyclopadie,  art.  Cicero ),  that  we  may  with  greater 
probability  fix  upon  the  year  b.  c.  49,  when  Cicero 
after  his  return  from  Cilicia  suddenly  withdrew  from 
Rome  about  the  middle  of  January  {ad  Att.  vii. 
10),  and  having  spent  a  considerable  time  at 
Formiae,  and  visited  various  parts  of  Campania, 
proceeded  to  Arpinum  at  the  end  of  March,  in¬ 
vested  his  son  with  the  manly  gown,  and  after¬ 
wards  made  him  the  companion  of  his  flight.  But 
this  critic  seems  to  have  forgotten  that  Cicero 
never  entered  the  city  from  the  spring  of  b.  c.  51 
until  late  in  the  autumn  of  b.  c.  47,  and  therefore 
could  certainly  never  have  employed  the  phrase 
“  quoniam  aliquando  Roma  exeundi  potestas  data 
est,”  and  still  less  could  he  ever  have  talked  of 
enjoying  “  summum  otium  ”  at  an  epoch  perhaps 
the  most  painful  and  agitating  in  his  whole  life. 

The  earliest  edition  of  the  Partitiones  Oratoriae, 
in  a  separate  form,  which  bears  a  date,  is  that  by 
Gabr.  Fontana,  printed  in  1472,  4to.,  probably  at 
V enice.  There  are,  however,  two  editions,  supposed 
by  bibliographers  to  be  older.  Neither  of  them 
has  place,  date,  nor  printer’s  name,  but  one  is 
known  to  be  from  the  press  of  Moravus  at  Naples. 
The  commentaries  of  G.  Valla  and  L.  Strebaeus,  with 
the  argument  of  Latomius,  are  found  in  the  edition 
of  Seb.  Gryphius,  Leyden,  1541  and  1545,  8vo., 
often  reprinted.  We  have  also  the  editions  of  Ca- 
merarius,  Lips.  1549  ;  of  Sturmius,  Strasburg,  1565  ; 
of  Minos,  Paris,  1582  ;  of  Maioragius  and  Marcel- 
linus,  Venice,  1587  ;  of  Hauptmann,  Leipzig,  1741. 
In  illustration,  the  disquisition  of  Erhard.  Reus- 
chius,  “  De  Ciceronis  Partitionibus  Oratoriis,” 
Helmstaedt,  1723,  will  be  found  useful. 

3.  De  Oratore  ad  Quintum  Fratrem  Libri  III. 

Cicero  having  been  urged  by  his  brother  Quintus 
to  compose  a  systematic  work  on  the  art  of  Oratory, 
the  dialogues  which  bear  the  above  title  were 
drawn  up  in  compliance  with  this  request.  They 
were  completed  towards  the  end  of  b.  c.  55  {ad 
Att.  iv.  13),  about  two  years  after  the  return  of 
their  author  from  banishment,  and  had  occupied 
much  of  his  time  during  a  period  in  which  he  had 
in  a  great  measure  withdrawn  from  public  life,  and 
had  sought  consolation  for  his  political  degradation 
by  an  earnest  devotion  to  literary  pursuits.  All  his 
thoughts  and  exertions  were  thus  directed  in  one 
channel,  and  consequently,  as  might  be  expected,  the 
production  before  us  is  one  of  his  most  brilliant  ef¬ 
forts,  and  will  be  found  to  be  so  accurately  finished 
in  its  most  minute  parts,  that  it  may  be  regarded  as 
a  master-piece  of  skill  in  all  that  relates  to  the 
graces  of  style  and  composition.  The  object  in 
view,  as  explained  by  himself,  was  to  furnish  a 
treatise  which  should  comprehend  all  that  was 
valuable  in  the  theories  of  Aristotle,  Isocrates,  and 
other  ancient  rhetoricians,  and  at  the  same  time 
present  their  precepts  in  an  agreeable  and  attrac¬ 
tive  form,  disembarrassed  of  the  formal  stiffness  and 
dry  technicalities  of  the  schools.  {Ad  Earn.  i.  9, 
ad  Att.  iv.  16.) 

The  conversations,  which  form  the  medium 
through  which  instruction  is  conveyed,  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  taken  place  in  b.  c.  91,  immediately 
before  the  breaking  out  of  the  Social  war,  at  the 
moment  when  the  city  was  violently  agitated  by 
the  proposal  of  the  tribune  M.  Livius  Drusus,  to 
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grant  to  the  senators  the  right  of  acting  in  common 
with  the  equites  as  judices  on  criminal  trials.  The 
measure  was  vehemently  opposed  by  the  consul 
Philippus,  who  was  in  consequence  regarded  as  a 
traitor  to  his  order,  and  supported  by  all  the  in¬ 
fluence  and  talent  of  L.  Licinius  Crassus,  the  most 
celebrated  orator  of  that  epoch,  who  had  filled  the 
preceding  year  the  office  of  censor.  This  venerable 
statesman  is  represented  as  having  retired  to  his 
villa  at  Tusculum  during  the  celebration  of  the 
Roman  games,  in  order  that  he  might  collect  his 
thoughts  and  brace  up  his  energies  for  the  grand 
struggle  which  was  soon  to  decide  the  contest. 
He  was  accompanied  to  his  retirement  by  two 
youths  of  high  promise,  C.  Amelius  Cotta  (consul 
b.  c.  75)  and  P.  Sulpicius  Rufus,  and  there  joined 
by  his  father-in-law  and  former  colleague  in  the 
consulship  (b.  c.  95),  Q.  Mucius  Scaevola,  renown¬ 
ed  for  his  profound  knowledge  of  civil  law,  and  by 
his  friend  and  political  ally,  M.  Antonius  (consul 
b.  c.  99),  whose  fame  as  a  public  speaker  was 
little  if  at  all  inferior  to  that  of  Crassus  himself. 
The  three  consular  sages  having  spent  the  first  day 
in  reflections  upon  politics  and  the  aspect  of  public 
affairs,  unbend  themselves  on  the  second  by  the 
introduction  of  literary  topics.  The  whole  party 
being  stretched  at  ease  under  the  shadow  of  a 
spreading  plane,  the  elders,  at  the  earnest  solicita¬ 
tion  of  Cotta  and  Sulpicius,  commence  a  discourse 
upon  oratory,  which  is  renewed  the  following 
morning  and  brought  to  a  close  in  the  afternoon. 
At  the  end  of  the  first  dialogue,  Scaevola,  in  order 
that  strict  dramatic  propriety  may  be  observed 
(see  ad  Att.  iv.  16),  retires,  and  his  place,  in  the 
two  remaining  colloquies,  is  supplied  by  Q.  Lutatius 
Catulus,  and  his  half-brother,  C.  Julius  Caesar 
Strabo,  both  distinguished  as  public  speakers,  the 
former  celebrated  for  the  extreme  purity  of  his  dic¬ 
tion,  the  latter  for  the  pungency  of  his  wit. 

An  animated  debate  first  arises  on  the  qualifications 
essential  for  pre-eminence  in  oratory.  Crassus, 
who  throughout  must  be  regarded  as  expressing  the 
sentiments  of  Cicero,  after  enlarging  upon  the  im¬ 
portance,  the  dignity,  and  the  universal  utility  of 
eloquence,  proceeds  to  describe  the  deep  learning, 
the  varied  accomplishments,  and  the  theoretical 
skill  which  must  enter  into  the  combination  which 
shall  form  a  perfect  orator,  while  Antonius,  although 
he  allows  that  universal  knowledge,  if  attainable, 
would  mightily  increase  the  power  of  those  who  pos¬ 
sessed  it,  is  contented  to  pitch  the  standard  much 
lower,  and  seeks  to  prove  that  the  orator  is  more 
likely  to  be  embarrassed  than  benefited  by  aiming 
at  what  is  beyond  his  reach,  and  that,  by  attempt¬ 
ing  to  master  the  whole  circle  of  the  liberal  arts,  he 
will  but  waste  the  time  that  might  be  more  profit¬ 
ably  employed,  since  the  natural  gifts  of  quick  ta¬ 
lents,  a  good  voice,  and  a  pleasing  delivery,  when 
improved  by  practice,  self-training,  and  experience, 
are  in  themselves  amply  sufficient  to  produce  the  re¬ 
sult  sought.  This  preliminary  controversy,  in  which, 
however,  both  parties  agree  in  reality,  as  to  what 
is  desirable,  although  they  differ  as  to  what  is  prac¬ 
ticable,  being  terminated,  Antonius  and  Crassus 
enter  jointly  upon  the  rex^oKoyla  ( ad  Att.  iv. 
16)  of  the  subject,  and  expound  the  principles  and 
rules  upon  which  success  in  the  rhetorical  art  de¬ 
pends  and  by  the  observance  of  which  it  may  be 
achieved.  The  former  discusses  at  large  in  the  se¬ 
cond  book,  the  invention  and  arrangement  of  argu¬ 
ments,  and  winds  up  with  a  dissertation  on  memory , 
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the  continuous  flow  of  his  discourse  being  broken 
and  relieved  by  an  essay,  placed  in  the  mouth  of 
Caesar,  upon  the  nature  and  use  of  humour ,  a  di¬ 
gression,  both  amusing  in  itself,  and  interesting  ge¬ 
nerally,  as  evincing  the  miserable  bad  taste  of  the 
Romans  in  this  department.  In  the  third  book, 
Crassus  devotes  himself  to  an  exposition  of  the  or¬ 
naments  of  rhetoric,  comprising  all  the  graces  of 
diction ,  to  which  are  added  a  few  remarks  upon  de¬ 
livery,  that  is,  upon  the  voice,  pronunciation,  and 
action  of  the  speaker. 

The  MSS.  of  the  De  Oratore  known  up  to  the 
early  part  of  the  15th  century,  were  all  imperfect. 
There  were  blanks  extending  in  Bk.  i.  from  c.  28. 
§  128  to  c.  34.  $  157,  and  from  c.  43.  §  193  to  Bk. 
ii.  c.  59.  §  19,  although  in  the  Erfurt  MS.  only 
as  far  as  Bk.  ii.  c.  3.  §  13;  in  Bk.  ii.  fromc.  12.  § 
50  to  c.  14.  §  60  ;  and  in  Bk.  iii.  from  c.  5.  §  17 
to  c.  28.  §  110.  These  gaps  were  first  supplied  by 
Gasparinus  of  Barziza,  from  a  MS.  found  at  Lodi, 
and  hence  called  Codex  Laudensxs,  1419,  which  in 
addition  to  the  Rhetorica  ad  Herennium,  the  De  In- 
ventione ,  the  Brutus  and  the  Orator  contained  the 
three  books  De  Oratore  entire.  This  MS.,  which  is 
now  lost,  was  repeatedly  copied,  and  its  contents 
soon  became  known  all  over  Italy  ;  but  it  is  uncer¬ 
tain  whether  the  whole  was  transcribed,  or  merely 
those  passages  which  were  required  to  fill  up  exist¬ 
ing  deficiencies. 

The  Editio  Princeps  of  the  De  Oratore  was  print¬ 
ed  at  the  monastery  of  Subiaco,  by  Sweynheym  and 
Pannartz,  in  4to.  between  1465  and  1467.  The 
most  useful  editions  are  those  by  Pearce,  Camb. 
1716,  1732,  and  Lond  1746, 1771,  1 795,  8vo.;  by 
J.  F.  Wetzel,  Brunswick,  1794,  8vo. ;  by  Harles, 
with  the  notes  of  Pearce  and  others,  Leipzig,  1816, 
8vo.  ;  by  0.  M.  Muller,  Leipzig,  1819,  8vo. ;  by 
Heinichsen,  Copenhagen,  1830,  8vo. 

Literature  : — J.  A.  Ernesti,  De  Praestantia  Li- 
broTum  Cic.  de  Oratore  Prolusio ,  Lips.  1736,  4to.  ; 
C.  F.  Matthiae,  Prolegomenen  zu  Cic.  Gesprdchen 
vom  Redner ,  Worms,  1791,  and  Frankfort,  1812, 
8vo. ;  H.  A.  Schott,  Comment,  qua  Cic.  de  Fine 
Eloquentiae  Sententia  examinatur ,  Lips.  1801  ;  G. 
E.  Gierig,  Von  dem  asthetischen  Werthe  der  Bucher 
des  Cic.  vom  Redner ,  Fulda,  1807  ;  J.  F.  Schaar- 
schmidt,  De  Proposito  Libri  Cic.  de  Oratore ,  Schnee- 
berg,  8vo. ;  1804;  E.  L.  Trompheller,  Versuch  ; 
einer  Charakteristik  der  Ciceronischen  Bucher  vom 
Redner,  Coburg,  1830,  4to. 

4.  Brutus  s.  de  Claris  Oratoribus. 

This  work  is  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  the 
speakers  being  Cicero  himself,  Atticus,  and  M. 
Brutus  ;  the  scene  a  grass  plot,  in  front  of  a  colon¬ 
nade,  attached  to  the  house  of  Cicero  at  Rome,  | 
with  a  statue  of  Plato  close  at  hand.  It  contains  i 
a  complete  critical  history  of  Roman  eloquence, 
from  the  earliest  epochs,  commencing  with  L.  Ju¬ 
nius  Brutus,  Appius  Claudius,  M.  Curius,  and  | 
sundry  sages  of  the  olden  time,  whose  fame  rested  : 
upon  obscure  tradition  alone,  passing  on  to  those  i 
with  regard  to  whose  talents  more  certain  informa-  I 
tion  could  be  obtained,  such  as  Cornelius  Cethegus  | 
and  Cato,  the  censor,  advancing  gradually  till  it 
reached  such  men  as  Catulus,  Licinius  Crassus,  and  , 
M.  Antonius,  whose  glory  was  bright  in  the  recol-  > 
lection  of  many  yet  alive,  and  ending  with  those  i 
whom  Cicero  himself  had  heard  with  admiration  as 
a  youth,  and  rivalled  as  a  man,  the  greatest  of  whom  i 
was  Hortensius,  and  with  him  the  list  closes,  living  : 
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orators  being  excluded.  Prefixed,  are  some  short, 
but  graphic  sketches,  of  the  most  renowned  Grecian 
models  ;  the  whole  discourse  being  interspersed 
with  clever  observations  on  the  speculative  princi¬ 
ples  of  the  art,  and  many  important  historical  de¬ 
tails  connected  with  the  public  life  and  services  of 
the  individuals  enumerated.  Great  taste  and  dis¬ 
crimination  are  displayed  in  pointing  out  the  cha¬ 
racteristic  merits,  and  exposing  the  defects,  of  the 
various  styles  of  composition  reviewed  in  turn,  and 
the  work  is  most  valuable  as  a  contribution  to  the 
history  of  literature.  But,  from  the  desire  to  ren¬ 
der  it  absolutely  complete,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
to  confine  it  within  moderate  limits,  the  author  is 
compelled  to  hurry  from  one  individual  to  another, 
without  dwelling  upon  any  for  a  sufficient  period  to 
leave  a  distinct  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  read¬ 
er  ;  and,  while  we  complain  of  the  space  occupied 
by  a  mere  catalogue  of  uninteresting  names,  by 
which  we  are  wearied,  we  regret  that  our  curiosity 
should  have  been  excited,  without  being  gratified, 
in  regard  to  many  of  the  shining  lights  which  shed 
such  a  lustre  over  the  last  century  of  the  common¬ 
wealth. 

The  Brutus  was  composed  next  in  order,  although 
at  a  long  interval,  after  the  De  Republican  at  a  pe¬ 
riod  when  Caesar  was  already  master  of  the  state, 
it  was  written  before  the  Gai!o,  the  Cato  itself 
coming  immediately  before  the  Orator ,  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  circumstances  which  fixes  it  down  to  the 
year  b.  c.  46.  {Brut.  1,  2,  5,  6,  Orat.  7,  de  Divin. 
ii.  1.) 

The  Brutus  was  unknown  until  the  discovery  of 
the  Codex  Laudensis  described  above.  Hence  all 
the  MSS.  being  confessedly  derived  from  this  source 
do  not  admit  of  being  divided  into  families,  although 
the  text  might  probably  be  improved  if  the  trans¬ 
cripts  existing  in  various  European  libraries  were 
more  carefully  examined  and  compared. 

The  Editio  Princeps  of  the  Brutus  was  that 
printed  at  Rome,  by  Sweynheym  and  Pannartz, 
1469,  4to.,  in  the  same  volume  with  the  De  Oratore 
and  the  Orator.  The  best  edition  is  that  by  Ellendt, 
with  very  copious  and  useful  prolegomena,  Konigs- 
berg,  1826,  8vo.,  to  which  we  may  add  an  useful 
school  edition  by  Billerbeck,  Hannover,  1828. 

5.  Ad  M.  Brutum  Orator. 

Cicero  having  been  frequently  requested  by  M. 
Brutus  to  explain  his  views  with  regard  to  what 
constituted  a  faultless  orator,  this  term  being  un¬ 
derstood  to  denote  a  public  speaker  in  the  senate 
or  in  the  forum,  but  to  exclude  the  eloquence  dis¬ 
played  by  philosophers  in  their  discourses,  and  by 
poets  and  historians  in  their  writings,  endeavours 
in  the  present  essay  to  perform  the  task  imposed 
on  him.  We  must  not,  therefore,  expect  to  find 
here  a  series  of  precepts,  the  result  of  observation 
and  induction,  capable  of  being  readily  applied  in 
practice,  or  a  description  of  anything  actually  ex¬ 
isting  in  nature,  but  rather  a  fancy  picture,  in 
which  the  artist  represents  an  object  of  ideal 
beauty,  such  as  would  spring  from  the  union  of  all 
the  prominent  characteristic  excellences  of  the 
most  gifted  individuals,  fused  together  and  concen¬ 
trated  into  one  harmonious  whole. 

He  first  points  out  that  perfection  must  consist 
in  absolute  propriety  of  expression,  and  that  this 
could  be  obtained  only  by  occasional  judicious 
transitions  from  one  style  to  another,  by  assuming, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  subject,  at  one  time 
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a  plain,  familiar,  unpretending  tone  ;  by  rising  at 
another  into  lofty,  impassioned,  and  highly  orna¬ 
mented  declamation  ;  and  by  observing  in  general 
a  graceful  medium  between  the  two  extremes  ;  by 
ascending,  as  the  Greeks  expressed  it,  from  the 
lax^ov  to  the  abpov,  and  falling  back  from  the 
abpov  to  the  jueow, — instead  of  adhering  stead¬ 
fastly,  after  the  fashion  of  most  great  orators,  to 
one  particular  form.  He  next  passes  on  to  combat 
an  error  very  prevalent  among  his  countrymen, 
who,  admitting  that  Athenian  eloquence  was  the 
purest  model  for  imitation,  imagined  that  its  es¬ 
sence  consisted  in  avoiding  with  scrupulous  care 
all  copious,  flowing,  decorated  periods,  and  in  ex¬ 
pressing  every  idea  in  highly  polished,  terse,  epi¬ 
grammatic  sentences — a  system  which,  however 
interesting  as  an  effort  of  intellect,  must  necessarily 
produce  results  which  will  fall  dull  and  cold  upon 
the  ear  of  an  ordinary  listener,  and,  if  carried  out 
to  its  full  extent,  degenerate  into  offensive  man¬ 
nerism.  After  dwelling  upon  these  dangers  and 
insisting  upon  the  folly  of  neglecting  the  practice 
of  Aeschines  and  Demosthenes  and  setting  up  such 
a  standard  as  Thucydides,  Cicero  proceeds  to  shew 
that  the  orator  must  direct  his  chief  attention  to 
three  points,  which  in  fact  comprehend  the  soul  of 
the  art,  the  what,  the  where ,  and  the  how;  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  his  speech,  the  arrangement  of  that  matter, 
the  expression  and  enunciation  of  that  matter 
each  of  which  is  in  turn  examined  and  discussed. 
The  perfect  orator  being  defined  to  be  one  who 
clearly  demonstrates  to  his  hearers  the  truth  of  the 
position  he  maintains,  delights  them  by  the  beauty 
and  fitness  of  his  language,  and  wins  them  over  to 
his  cause  (“  is,  qui  in  foro,  causisque  civilibus,  ita 
dicet,  ut  probet,  ut  delectet,  ut  flectat”),  we  are 
led  to  consider  the  means  by  which  these  ends  are 
reached.  The  groundwork  and  foundation  of  the 
whole  is  true  wisdom,  but  true  wisdom  can  be 
gained  only  by  the  union  of  all  the  highest  natural 
endowments  with  a  knowledge  of  philosophy  and 
all  the  chief  departments  of  literature  and  science  ; 
and  thus  Cicero  brings  us  round  to  the  conclusion, 
which  is  in  fact  the  pervading  idea  of  this  and  the 
two  preceding  works,  that  he  who  would  be  a  per¬ 
fect  orator  must  be  a  perfect  man.  What  follows 
(from  c.  40  to  the  end)  is  devoted  to  a  dissertation 
on  the  harmonious  arrangement  of  words  and  the 
importance  of  rhythmical  cadence  in  prose  compo¬ 
sition — a  curious  topic,  which  attracted  much  at¬ 
tention  in  ancient  times,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
elaborately  minute  dulness  of  Dionysius  of  Hali¬ 
carnassus,  but  possesses  comparatively  little  inte¬ 
rest  for  the  modern  reader. 

The  Orator  was  composed  about  the  beginning 
of  B.  c.  45,  having  been  undertaken  immediately 
after  the  completion  of  the  Cato.  Cicero  declares, 
that  he  was  willing  to  stake  his  reputation  for 
knowledge  and  taste  in  his  own  art  upon  the  merits 
of  this  work  :  “  Mihi  quidem  sic  persuadeo,  me 
quidquid  habuerim  judicii  de  dicendo  in  ilium  libnun 
contulisse  and  every  one  must  be  charmed  by 
the  faultless  purity  of  the  diction,  the  dexterity 
manifested  in  the  choice  of  appropriate  phraseology, 
and  the  sonorous  flow  with  which  the  periods  roll 
gracefully  onwards.  There  is  now  and  then  per¬ 
haps  a  little  difficulty  in  tracing  the  connexion  of 
the  different  divisions  ;  and  while  some  of  the  most 
weighty  themes  are  touched  upon  very  slightly, 
disproportionate  space  is  assigned  to  the  remarks 
upon  the  music  of  prose ;  but  this  probably  arose 
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from  the  subject  having  been  entirely  passed  over 
in  the  two  preceding  treatises.  For  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  De  Oratore ,  the  Brutus , 
and  the  Orator  were  intended  to  constitute  a  con¬ 
nected  and  continuous  series,  forming  a  complete 
system  of  the  rhetorical  art.  In  the  first  are  ex¬ 
pounded  the  principles  and  rules  of  oratory,  and  the 
qualifications  natural  and  acquired  requisite  for  suc¬ 
cess  ;  in  the  second  the  importance  of  these  qualifi¬ 
cations,  and  the  use  and  application  of  the  principles 
and  rules  are  illustrated  by  a  critical  examination  of 
the  leading  merits  and  defects  of  the  greatest  pub¬ 
lic  speakers  ;  while  in  the  third  is  delineated  that 
ideal  perfection  to  which  the  possession  of  all  the 
requisite  qualifications  and  a  strict  adherence  to 
all  the  principles  and  rules  would  lead. 

The  Editio  Princeps  of  the  Orator  is  that  men¬ 
tioned  above,  under  the  Brutus,  printed  at  Rome 
in  1469.  The  best  is  that  by  Meyer,  Lips.  1827, 
8vo. ;  to  which  we  may  add  the  school  edition  of 
Billerbeck,  Hannover,  1829,  8vo. 

Literature  : — B.  Ramus,  Brutinae  Quaestiones  in 
Oratorem  Cic .,  Paris.  1547,  4to.,  1549,  8vo. ; 
J.  Perionius,  Oratio  pro  Cic.  Oratore  contra  P. 
Ramum ,  Paris.  1547,  8vo. ;  A.  Maioragius,  In 
Oratorem  Cic.  Commentarius ,  Basil.  1552 ;  M. 
Junius,  In  Oratorem  Cic.  Scholia ,  Argent.  1585, 
8vo.  ;  H.  A.  Burchardus,  Animadversiones  ad  Cic. 
Oratorem ,  Berolin.  1815,  8vo. 

6.  De  Optimo  Genere  Oratorum. 

We  have  already  noticed  in  the  remarks  on  the 
Orator  the  opinion  advocated  by  several  of  the 
most  distinguished  speakers  of  this  epoch,  such  as 
Brutus  and  Calvus,  that  the  essence  of  the  true 
Attic  style  consisted  in  employing  the  smallest 
possible  number  of  words,  and  concentrating  the 
meaning  of  the  speaker  into  subtle,  terse,  pointed 
sentences,  which,  however,  from  being  totally  de¬ 
void  of  all  ornament  and  amplitude  of  expression, 
were  for  the  most  part  stiff,  lean,  and  dry,  the  very 
reverse  of  Cicero’s  style.  In  order  to  refute  practi¬ 
cally  this  prevalent  delusion,  Cicero  resolved  to 
render  into  Latin  the  two  most  perfect  specimens  of 
Grecian  eloquence,  the  orations  of  Aeschines  and 
Demosthenes  in  the  case  of  Ctesiphon.  The  trans¬ 
lation  itself  has  been  lost ;  but  a  short  preface,  in 
which  the  origin  and  object  of  the  undertaking  is 
explained,  is  still  extant,  and  bears  the  title  given 
above,  De  Optimo  Genere  Oratorum. 

The  Editio  Princeps  of  this  tract,  in  an  indepen¬ 
dent  form,  is  that  published  with  the  commentary 
of  Achilles  Statius,  Paris,  1551,  4to.,  and  1552, 
8vo.  We  have  also  “  De  Optimo  Genere  Oratorum, 
ad  Trebatium  Topica,  Oratoriae  Parti  tiones,  cum 
Commentario,  ed.  G.  H.  Saalfrank,  vol.  i.  Ratisbon, 
1823,  8vo.” 

7.  Topica  ad  C.  Trebatium. 

C.  Trebatius,  the  celebrated  jurisconsult,  having 
found  himself  unable  to  comprehend  the  Topics  of 
Aristotle,  which  treat  of  the  Invention  of  Argu¬ 
ments,  and  having  failed  in  procuring  any  expla¬ 
nation  from  a  celebrated  rhetorician,  whose  aid  he 
sought,  had  frequently  applied  to  Cicero  for  infor¬ 
mation  and  assistance.  Cicero’s  incessant  occupa¬ 
tions  prevented  him  for  a  long  time  from  attending 
to  these  sobcitations ;  but  when  he  was  sailing  to¬ 
wards  Greece,  the  summer  after  Caesar’s  death,  he 
was  reminded  of  Trebatius  by  the  sight  of  Velia, 
a  city  with  which  the  lawyer  was  closely  connected, 
and  accordingly,  while  on  board  of  the  ship,  drew 
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up  from  recollection  the  work  before  us,  and  dis- 
spatched  it  to  his  friend  from  Rhegium  on  the  27th 
of  July,  b.  c.  44. 

We  are  here  presented  with  an  abstract  of  the  ori¬ 
ginal,  expressed  in  plain,  familiar  terms,  illustrated 
by  examples  derived  chiefly  from  Roman  law  in¬ 
stead  of  from  Greek  philosophy,  accompanied  by  a 
promise  to  expound  orally,  at  a  future  period,  any 
points  which  might  still  appear  confused  or  obscure. 
We  cannot,  of  course,  expect  to  find  in  such  a 
book  any  originality  of  matter ;  but  when  we  con¬ 
sider  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  com¬ 
posed,  and  the  nature  of  the  subject  itself,  we  can¬ 
not  fail  to  admire  the  clear  head  and  the  wonderful 
memory  which  could  produce  at  once  a  full  and  ac¬ 
curate  representation  of  a  hard,  complicated,  and 
technical  disquisition  on  the  theory  of  rhetoric. 

The  Editio  Princeps  is  without  place,  date,  or 
printer’s  name,  but  is  believed  to  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  at  Venice  about  1472.  The  commentaries 
upon  this  work  are  very  numerous.  The  most  ce¬ 
lebrated  are  those  by  Boethius,  G.  Valla,  Melanc- 
thon,  J.  Visorius,  Hegendorphinus,  Latomus,  Go- 
veanus,  Talaeus,  Curio,  Achilles  Statius,  &c.,  which 
are  contained  in  the  editions  printed  at  Paris  by 
Tiletanus  in  1543,  4to.,  by  David  in  1550,  4to., 
by  Vascosanus  in  1554,  4to.,  and  by  Richardus 
in  1557  and  1561,  4^., 

8.  Communes  Loci. 

All  that  we  know  regarding  this  work  is  com¬ 
prised  in  a  single  sentence  of  Quintilian  (ii.  1. 
$11):  “Communes  loci,  sive  qui  sunt  in  vitia 
directi,  quales  legimus  a  Cicerone  compositos ;  seu 
quibus  quaestiones  generaliter  tractantur,  quales 
sunt  editi  a  Quinto  quoque  Hortensio.”  Orelli 
supposes,  that  the  Paradooca  are  here  spoken  of ; 
but  this  opinion  is  scarcely  borne  out  by  the  ex¬ 
pression  in  the  preface  to  which  he  refers. 

9.  Rlietoricorum  ad  C.  Herennium  Libri  IV. 

A  general  view  of  the  whole  art  of  Rhetoric, 
including  a  number  of  precepts  and  rules  for 
the  guidance  of  the  student.  Passages  from  this 
treatise  are  quoted  by  St.  Jerome  (adv.  Rufin. 
lib.  i.  p.  204,  ed.  Basil.),  by  Priscian,  by  Rufinus 
(de  Comp,  et  Metr.  Orat.  pp.  315,  321  of  the  Rhe- 
tores  Antiq.  ed.  Pith.),  and  by  other  ancient  gram¬ 
marians,  who  speak  of  it  as  the  work  of  Cicero, 
and  as  such  it  was  generally  received  by  the  most 
distinguished  scholars  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
Leonardus  Arretinus,  Angelus  Politianus,  and 
Laurentius  Valla.  At  a  very  early  period,  how¬ 
ever,  its  authenticity  was  called  in  question  by 
Raphael  Rhegius  and  Angelus  Decembrius,  and 
the  controversy  has  been  renewed  at  intervals 
down  to  the  present  day.  Almost  all  the  best 
editors  agree  in  pronouncing  it  spurious,  but  the 
utmost  diversity  of  opinion  has  existed  with 
regard  to  the  real  author.  Regius  propounded 
no  less  than  three  hypotheses,  assigning  it  at 
one  time  to  Q.  Cornificius,  who  was  quaestor 
b.  c.  81,  and  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  the 
consulship  in  B.  c.  64  ;  at  another,  to  Virginias,  a 
rhetorician  contemporary  with  Nero;  and  lastly, 
to  Timolaus,  son  of  queen  Zenobia,  who  had  an 
elder  brother  Herennianus.  Paulus  and  Aldus 
Manutius,  Sigonius,  Muretus,  Barthius,  and 
many  of  less  note,  all  adopted  the  first  suppo¬ 
sition  of  Regius.  G.  J.  Vossius  began  by  deciding 
in  favour  of  the  younger  Q.  Cornificius,  the  colleague 
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of  Cicero  in  the  augurate  (ad  Fam.  xii.  17 — 30), 
but  afterwards  changed  his  mind  and  fixed  upon 
Tullius  Tiro  ;  Julius  Caesar  Scaliger  upon  M.  Gal- 
lio ;  Nascimbaenius  upon  Laureas  Tullius ;  while 
more  recently  Sch'dtz  has  laboured  hard  to  bring 
home  the  paternity  to  M.  Antonius  Gnipho,  and 
Van  Heusde  to  Aelius  Stilo.  The  arguments 
which  seem  to  prove  that  the  piece  in  question  is 
not  the  production  of  Cicero  are  briefly  as  follows  : 

1.  It  could  not  have  been  composed  before  the  De 
Oratore ,  for  Cicero  there  (i.  2)  speaks  of  his  juve¬ 
nile  efforts  in  this  department  as  rough  and  never 
brought  to  a  conclusion, — a  description  which  cor¬ 
responds  perfectly  with  the  two  books  De  Inven¬ 
tions ,  whereas  the  Ad  Herenniurn  is  entire  and 
complete  in  all  its  parts ;  moreover,  the  author  of 
the  Ad  Herenniurn  complains  at  the  outset  that  he 
was  so  oppressed  with  family  affairs  and  business, 
that  he  could  scarcely  find  any  leisure  for  his 
favourite  pursuits — a  statement  totally  inapplicable 
to  the  early  career  of  Cicero.  2.  It  could  not  have 
deen  written  after  the  De  Oratore ,  for  not  only 
does  Cicero  never  make  any  allusion  to  such  a  per¬ 
formance  among  the  numerous  labours  of  his  later 
years,  but  it  would  have  been  quite  unworthy  of 
his  mature  age,  cultivated  taste,  and  extensive  ex¬ 
perience  :  it  is  in  reality  in  every  way  inferior  to 
the  De  Inventions ,  that  boyish  essay  which  he  treats 
so  contemptuously.  We  shall  not  lay  any  stress 
here  upon  the  names  of  Terentia  and  young  Tul¬ 
lius  which  occur  in  bk.  i.  c.  12,  since  these  words 
are  manifest  interpolations.  3.  Quintilian  repeat¬ 
edly  quotes  from  the  De  Inventions  and  other  ac¬ 
knowledged  rhetorical  pieces  of  Cicero,  but  never 
notices  the  Ad  Herenniurn.  4.  Marius  Victorinus 
in  his  commentary  on  the  De  Inventions ,  makes  no 
allusion  to  the  existence  of  the  Ad  Herenniurn;  it 
is  little  probable  that  he  would  have  carefully  dis¬ 
cussed  the  imperfect  manual,  and  altogether  passed 
over  that  which  was  complete.  5.  Servius  refers 
three  times  (ad  Virg.  Aen.  viii.  321,  ix.  481,  614) 
to  the  “  Rhetorica  ”  and  Cassiodorus  (Rltetor.  comp. 
pp.  339,  341,  ed.  Pith.)  to  the  “  Ars  Rhetorica”  of 
Cicero ;  but  these  citations  are  all  from  the  De  In¬ 
ventions  and  not  one  from  the  Ad  Herenniurn. 

The  most  embarrassing  circumstance  connected 
with  these  two  works  is  the  extraordinary  resem¬ 
blance  which  exists  between  them — a  resemblance 
so  strong  that  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  there 
is  some  bond  of  union.  For  although  there  are 
numerous  and  striking  discrepancies,  not  only  is 
the  general  arrangement  the  same,  but  in  very 
many  divisions  the  same  precepts  are  conveyed  in 
nearly  if  not  exactly  the  same  phraseology,  and 
illustrated  by  the  same  examples.  Any  one  who 
will  compare  Ad  Herenn.  i.  2,  ii.  20,  22,  23, 
25,  27,  with  De  Invent,  i.  7,  42,  45,  48,  49,  51, 
will  at  once  be  convinced  that  these  coincidences 
cannot  be  accidental ;  but  the  single  instance  to  be 
found  Ad  Herenn.  ii.  23,  and  De  Invent,  i.  50  would 
alone  be  sufficient,  for  in  both  we  find  the  same 
four  lines  extracted  for  the  same  purpose  from 
the  Trinummus,  and  Plautus  censured  for  a  fault 
of  which  he  is  not  guilty,  the  force  of  his  expres¬ 
sion  having  been  misunderstood  by  his  critics. 
We  cannot  suppose  that  the  author  of  the  Ad  He- 
rennium  copied  from  the  De  Inventions ,  since  the 
former  embraces  a  much  wider  compass  than  the 
latter  ;  still  less  can  we  believe  that  Cicero  would 
be  guilty  of  a  shameless  plagiarism,  which  must 
have  been  open  to  such  easy  detection.  Both  par- 
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ties  cannot  have  derived  their  matter  from  a  com¬ 
mon  Greek  original,  for  not  only  is  it  incredible 
that  two  persons  translating  independently  of  each 
other  should  have  rendered  so  many  phrases  in 
words  almost  identical,  but  the  illustrations  from 
Roman  writers  common  to  both  at  once  destroy 
such  an  explanation.  Only  two  solutions  of  the 
enigma  suggest  themselves.  Either  we  have  in 
the  Ad  Herenniurn  and  the  De  Inventions  the  notes 
taken  down  by  two  pupils  from  the  lectures  of  the 
same  Latin  rhetorician,  which  were  drawn  out  at 
full  length  by  the  one,  and  thrown  aside  in  an 
unfinished  state  by  the  other  after  some  alterations 
and  corrections  had  been  introduced  ;  or  we  have 
in  the  Ad  Herenniurn  the  original  lectures,  pub¬ 
lished  subsequently  by  the  professor  himself.  This 
last  idea  is  certainly  at  variance  with  the  tone  as¬ 
sumed  in  the  preliminary  remarks,  but  may  receive 
some  support  from  the  claim  put  forth  (i.  9)  to 
originality  in  certain  divisions  of  insinuationes , 
which  are  adopted  without  observation  in  the  De 
Inventione.  Whatever  conclusion  we  may  adopt 
upon  this  head,  it  is  clear  that  we  possess  no  evi¬ 
dence  to  determine  the  real  author.  The  case 
made  out  in  favour  of  Cornificius  (we  cannot  tell 
which  Cornificius)  is  at  first  sight  plausible.  Quin¬ 
tilian  (iii.  1.  §  21,  comp.  ix.  3.  §  89)  frequently 
mentions  a  certain  Cornificius  as  a  writer  upon 
rhetoric,  and  in  one  place  especially  (ix.  3.  §  98) 
enumerates  his  classification  of  figures,  which  cor¬ 
responds  exactly  with  the  Ad  Herenniurn  (iv.  15, 
&c.) ;  and  a  second  point  of  agreement  has  been 
detected  in  a  citation  by  Julius  Rufinianus.  (De 
Fig.  Sent.  p.  29.)  But,  on  the  other  hand,  many 
things  are  ascribed  by  Quintilian  to  Cornificius 
which  nowhere  occur  in  the  Ad  Herenniurn ;  and, 
still  more  fatal,  we  perceive,  upon  examining  the 
words  referred  to  above  (ix.  3.  §  93),  that  the  re¬ 
marks  of  Cornificius  on  figures  must  have  been 
taken  from  a  separate  and  distinct  tract  confined 
to  that  subject.  We  can  accord  to  Schutz  the 
merit  of  having  demonstrated  that  M.  Antonius 
Gnipho  'may  be  the  compiler,  and  that  there  is  no 
testimony,  external  or  internal,  to  render  this  posi¬ 
tion  untenable  ;  but  we  cannot  go  further.  There 
are  several  historical  allusions  dispersed  up  and 
down  reaching  from  the  consulship  of  L.  Cassius 
Longinus,  B.  c.  107,  to  the  death  of  Sulpicius  in 
B.  c.  88  ;  and  if  Burmann  and  others  are  correct  in 
believing  that  the  second  consulship  of  Sulla  is 
distinctly  indicated  (iv.  54,  68),  the  fact  will  be 
established,  that  these  books  were  not  published 
before  b.  c.  80. 

The  materials  for  arriving  at  a  correct  judgment 
with  regard  to  the  merits  of  this  controversy,  will 
be  found  in  the  preface  of  the  younger  Burmann, 
to  his  edition  of  the  Rhetorica  ad  Herenniurn  and 
De  Inventione ,  printed  at  Leyden  in  1761,  8vo., 
and  republished  with  additional  notes  by  Linde- 
mann,  Leipzig,  1828,  8vo. ;  in  the  prooemium  of 
Schutz  to  his  edition  of  the  rhetorical  works  of 
Cicero,  Leipzig,  1804,  3  vols.  8vo.,  enlarged  and 
corrected  in  his  edition  of  the  whole  works  of 
Cicero,  Leipzig,  1814  ;  and  in  the  disquisition  of  J. 
van  Heusde,  De  Aelio  Siilone ,  Utrecht,  1839  ;  to 
which  we  may  add,  as  one  of  the  earliest  authori¬ 
ties,  Utrum  Ars  Rhetorica  ad  Herenniurn  Ciceroni 
falso  inscribatur,  appended  to  the  Problemata  in 
Quintil.  Instit.  Orat.  by  Raphael  Regius,  published 
at  Venice  in  1492. 

The  Editio  Princeps  of  the  Rhetorica  ad  Heren- 
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nium  was  printed  along  with  the  De  Inventione, 
under  the  title  “  Ciceronis  Rhetorica  Nova  et 
Vetus,”  by  Nicol.  Jenson,  in  4to.,  Venice,  1470  ; 
and  bibliographers  have  enumerated  fourteen  more 
belonging  to  the  fifteenth  century.  The  best  edi¬ 
tion  in  a  separate  form  is  that  of  Burmann,  or  the 
reprint  of  Lindemann,  mentioned  above. 

B.  Political  Philosophy. 

1.  De  Republica  Libri  VI. 

This  work  on  the  best  form  of  government  and 
the  duty  of  the  citizen,  was  one  of  the  earliest  of 
Cicero’s  philosophical  treatises,  drawn  up  at  a 
period  when,  from  his  intimacy  with  Pompey, 
Caesar  and  Crassus  being  both  at  a  distance,  he 
fancied,  or  at  least  wished  to  persuade  others,  that 
he  was  actually  grasping  the  helm  of  the  Roman 
commonwealth  (de  Div.  ii.  1).  Deeply  impressed 
with  the  arduous  nature  of  his  task,  he  changed 
again  and  again  not  only  various  minute  details 
but  the  whole  general  plan,  and  when  at  length 
completed,  it  was  received  with  the  greatest  favour 
by  his  contemporaries,  and  is  referred  to  by  him¬ 
self  repeatedly  with  evident  satisfaction  and  pride. 
It  was  commenced  in  the  spring  of  b.  c.  54  (ad 
Att.  iv.  14,  comp.  16),  and  occupied  much  of  his 
attention  during  the  summer  months  of  that  year, 
while  he  was  residing  at  his  villas  in  the  vicinity 
of  Cumae  and  of  Pompeii.  (Ad  Q.  Fr.  ii.  14.)  It 
was  in  the  first  instance  divided  into  two  books 
(ad  Q.  Fr.  iii.  5),  then  expanded  into  nine  (ad  Q. 
Fr.  1.  c.),  and  finally  reduced  to  six  (de  Leg.  i.  6, 
ii.  10,  de  Div.  ii.  1).  The  form  selected  was  that 
of  Dialogue,  in  imitation  of  Plato,  whom  he  kept 
constantly  in  view.  The  epoch  at  which  the 
several  conferences,  extending  over  a  space  of  three 
days,  were  supposed  to  have  been  held,  was  the 
Latinae  feriae ,  in  the  consulship  of  C.  Sempronius 
Tuditanus  and  M.’  Aquillius,  b.  c.  129  ;  the 
dramatis  personae  consisted  of  the  younger  Afri- 
canus,  in  whose  suburban  gardens  the  scene  is  laid, 
and  to  whom  the  principal  part  is  assigned  ;  his 
bosom  friend  C.  Laelius  the  Wise ;  L.  Furius 
Philus,  consul  B.  c.  136,  celebrated  in  the  annals 
of  the  Numantine  war,  and  bearing  the  reputation 
of  an  eloquent  and  cultivated  speaker  (Brut.  28) ; 
M.’  Manilius,  consul  B.  c.  149,  under  whom  Scipio 
served  as  military  tribune  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
third  Punic  war,  probably  the  same  person  as 
Manilius  the  famous  jurisconsult  ;  Sp.  Mummius, 
the  brother  of  him  who  sacked  Corinth,  a  man  of 
moderate  acquirements,  addicted  to  the  discipline 
of  the  Porch  ;  Q.  Aelius  Tubero,  son  of  Aemilia, 
sister  of  Africanus,  a  prominent  opponent  of  the 
Gracchi,  well  skilled  in  law  and  logic,  but  no 
orator;  P.  Rutilius  Rufus,  consul  b.  c.  105,  the 
most  worthy  citizen,  according  to  Velleius,  not 
merely  of  his  own  day,  but  of  all  time,  who  having 
been  condemned  in  a  criminal  trial  (b.  c.  92),  al¬ 
though  innocent,  by  a  conspiracy  among  the 
equites,  retired  to  Smyrna,  where  he  passed  the 
remainder  of  his  life  in  honourable  exile  ;  Q.  Mu- 
cius  Scaevola,  the  augur,  consul  B.  c.  117,  the  first 
preceptor  of  Cicero  in  jurisprudence  ;  and  lastly, 
C.  Fannius,  the  historian,  who  was  absent,  how¬ 
ever,  on  the  second  day  of  the  conference,  as  we 
leam  from  the  remarks  of  his  father-in-law  Laelius, 
and  of  Scaevola,  in  the  De  Amicitia  (4,  7).  In 
order  to  give  an  air  of  probability  to  the  action  of 
the  piece,  Rutilius  is  supposed  to  have  been  visited 
at  Smyrna  by  Cicero  during  his  Asiatic  tour,  and  on 
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that  occasion  to  have  spent  some  days  in  recount¬ 
ing  the  particulars  of  this  memorable  conversation, 
in  which  he  had  taken  a  part,  to  his  young  friend 
who  afterwards  dedicated  the  De  Republica  to  the 
person  who  was  his  travelling  companion  on  this 
occasion.  It  is  hard  to  discover  who  this  may  have 
been,  but  historical  considerations  go  far  to  prove 
that  either  Q.  Cicero  or  Atticus  was  the  individual 
in  question.  (De  Rep.  i.  8,  Brut.  22 ;  Mai,  Praef. 
§  iv.)  The  precise  date  at  which  the  De  Repub¬ 
lica  was  given  to  the  world  is  unknown ;  it  could 
scarcely  have  been  before  the  end  of  b.  c.  54,  for 
the  work  was  still  in  an  unfinished  state  at  the 
end  of  September  in  that  year  (ad  Att.  iv.  16), 
and  during  the  month  of  October  scarcely  a  day 
passed  in  which  the  author  was  not  called  upon  to 
plead  for  some  client  (ad  Q.  Fr.  iii.  3) ;  on  the 
other  hand,  it  appears  from  an  expression  in  the 
correspondence  of  Caelius  with  Cicero,  while  the 
latter  was  in  Cilicia  (ad  Fam.  viii.  1 ),  that  the 
“  politici  libri  ”  were  in  general  circulation  in  the 
early  part  of  b.  c.  51,  while  the  language  used  is 
such  as  would  scarcely  have  been  employed  except 
with  reference  to  a  new  publication. 

The  greater  number  of  the  above  particulars  are 
gleaned  from  incidental  notices  dispersed  over  the 
writings  of  Cicero.  The  dialogues  themselves,  al¬ 
though  known  to  have  been  in  existence  during 
the  tenth  century,  and  perhaps  considerably  later, 
had  ever  since  the  revival  of  literature  eluded  the 
most  earnest  search,  and  were  believed  to  have 
been  irrecoverably  lost  with  the  exception  of  the 
episode  of  the  Somnium  Scipionis,  extracted  entire 
from  the  sixth  book  by  Macrobius,  and  sundry 
fragments  quoted  by  grammarians  and  ecclesiastics, 
especially  by  Lactantius  and  St.  Augustin.  But 
in  the  year  1 822,  Angelo  Mai  detected  among  the 
Palimpsests  in  the  Vatican  a  portion  of  the  long- 
sought-for  treasure,  which  had  been  partially 
obliterated  to  make  way  for  a  commentary  of  St. 
Augustin  on  the  Psalms.  A  full  history  of  this 
volume,  which  seems  to  have  been  brought  from 
the  monastery  of  Bobio  during  the  pontificate  of 
Paulus  V.,  about  the  beginning  of  the  7th  century, 
is  contained  in  the  first  edition,  printed  at  Rome 
in  1 822,  and  will  be  found  in  most  subsequent  edi¬ 
tions.  Although  what  has  been  thus  unexpectedly 
restored  to  light  is  in  itself  most  valuable,  yet, 
considered  as  a  whole,  the  work  presents  a  sadly 
deformed  and  mutilated  aspect.  These  imperfec¬ 
tions  arise  from  various  causes.  In  the  first  place, 
the  commentary  of  Augustin  reaches  from  the  119th 
to  the  140th  psalm,  but  the  remainder,  down  to 
the  150th  psalm,  written,  as  may  be  fairly  inferred, 
over  sheets  of  the  same  MS.,  has  disappeared,  and 
gaps  occur  in  what  is  left  to  the  extent  of  64  pages, 
leaving  exactly  302  pages  entire  in  double  columns, 
each  consisting  of  fifteen  lines.  In  the  second 
place,  it  must  be  remembered  that  to  prepare  an 
ancient  MS.  for  the  reception  of  a  new  writing, 
it  must  have  been  taken  to  pieces  in  order  to  wash 
or  scrape  every  page  separately,  and  that,  no  atten¬ 
tion  being  paid  to  the  arrangement  of  these  disjecta 
membra,  they  would,  when  rebound,  be  shuffled 
together  in  utter  disorder,  and  whole  leaves  would 
be  frequently  rejected  altogether,  either  from  being 
decayed  or  from  some  failure  in  the  cleaning  pro¬ 
cess.  Accordingljq  in  the  palimpsest  in  question 
the  different  parts  of  the  original  were  in  the  ut¬ 
most  confusion,  and  great  care  was  required  not 
only  in  deciphering  the  faint  characters,  but  in  re- 
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storing  the  proper  sequence  of  the  sheets.  Alto¬ 
gether,  after  a  minute  calculation,  we  may  estimate 
that  by  the  palimpsest  we  have  regained  about 
one-fourth  of  the  whole,  and  if  the  fragments  col¬ 
lected  from  other  sources  be  added,  they  will  in¬ 
crease  the  proportion  to  one-third.  The  MS.  is 
written  in  very  large  well-formed  capitals,  and 
from  the  splendour  of  its  appearance  those  best 
skilled  in  palaeography  have  pronounced  it  to  be 
the  oldest  MS.  of  a  classic  in  existence,  some  being 
disposed  to  carry  it  back  as  far  as  the  second  or  third 
century,  the  superinduced  MS.  being  probably  earlier 
than  the  tenth  century.  In  the  first  book,  the  first  33 
pages  are  wanting,  and  there  are  fourteen  smaller 
blanks  scattered  up  and  down,  amounting  to  38 
pages  more.  A  few  words  are  wanting  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  second  book,  which  runs  on  Avith 
occasional  blanks,  amounting  in  all  to  50  pages, 
until  we  approach  the  close,  which  is  very  defective. 
The  third  book  is  a  mere  collection  of  disjointed 
scraps;  of  the  fourth  the  MS.  contains  but  a  few 
lines,  the  same  is  the  case  with  the  fifth,  and  the 
sixth  is  totally  wanting. 

The  object  of  the  work  was  to  determine  the 
best  form  of  government,  to  define  the  duties  of  all 
the  members  of  the  body  politic,  and  to  investigate 
those  principles  of  justice  and  morality  which 
must  form  the  basis  of  every  system  under  which 
a  nation  can  expect  to  enjoy  permanent  prosperity 
and  happiness.  We  cannot  doubt  that  Cicero  was 
stimulated  to  this  undertaking  by  perceiving  the 
destruction  which  threatened  the  liberties  of  his 
country ;  and,  in  the  vain  hope  of  awakening  those 
around  him  to  some  sense  of  their  danger,  he  re¬ 
solved  to  place  before  their  eyes  a  lively  represen¬ 
tation  of  that  constitution  by  which  their  fore¬ 
fathers  had  become  masters  of  the  world. 

The  materials  of  which  this  production  was 
formed  appear,  for  we  can  speak  with  little  cer¬ 
tainty  of  the  last  four  books,  to  have  been  distri¬ 
buted  in  the  following  manner  : — 

The  greater  part  of  the  prologue  to  the  first  book 
is  lost,  but  we  gather  that  it  asserted  the  supe¬ 
riority  of  an  active  over  a  purely  contemplative 
career.  After  a  digression  on  the  uncertainty  and 
worthlessness  of  physical  pursuits,  the  real  business 
of  the  piece  is  opened,  the  meaning  of  the  word 
republic  is  defined,  and  the  three  chief  forms  of 
government,  the  monarchical,  the  aristocratical,  and 
the  democratical,  are  analyzed  and  compared, 
Scipio  awarding  the  preference  to  the  first,  al¬ 
though,  since  all  in  their  simple  shape  are  open  to 
corruption  and  degeneracy,  and  contain  within 
themselves  the  seeds  of  dissolution,  the  ideal  of  a 
perfect  constitution  would  be  a  compound  of  all 
these  three  elements  mixed  in  due  proportions — a 
combination  to  which  the  Roman  constitution  at 
one  time  closely  approximated. 

The  subject  being  pursued  in  the  second  book 
leads  to  a  history  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  the 
Roman  state  ;  and,  passing  from  the  particular  to 
the  general,  the  remainder  of  the  book  is  occupied 
by  an  examination  of  the  great  moral  obligations 
which  serve  as  the  foundation  of  all  political  union. 

The  third  book,  as  we  glean  from  Lactantius  and 
St.  Augustin,  contained  a  protracted  discussion  on 
the  famous  paradox  of  Carneades,  that  justice  was 
a  visionary  delusion. 

The  fourth  book  entered  upon  the  duties  of  citi¬ 
zens  in  public  and  private  life,  and  enlarged  upon 
general  education  and  moral  training. 
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In  the  prologue  to  the  fifth  oook,  of  which  we 
know  less  than  of  any  of  the  preceding,  Cicero  in¬ 
dulged  in  lamentations  on  the  general  depravity  of 
morals  which  were  becoming  rapidly  more  corrupt. 
The  main  topic  in  what  followed  was  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  laws,  including  a  review  of  the  practice 
of  the  Roman  courts,  beginning  Avith  the  paternal 
jurisdiction  of  the  kings,  who  were  the  sole 
I  judges  in  the  infancy  of  the  city. 

We  can  hardly  hazard  a  conjecture  on  tne  con¬ 
tents  of  the  sixth  book,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Avell-known  Somnium  Scipionis,  in  which  Scipio  re¬ 
lates  that  he  saw  in  a  dream,  Avhen,  in  early  youth, 
he  visited  Masinissa,  in  Africa,  the  form  of  the  first 
Africanus,  which  dimly  revealed  to  him  his  future 
destiny,  and  urged  him  to  press  steadily  fonvard 
in  the  path  of  virtue  and  of  true  renoAvn,  by  an¬ 
nouncing  the  reward  prepared  in  a  future  state  for 
those  who  have  served  their  country  in  this  life 
Avith  good  faith. 

The  authorities  chiefly  consulted  by  Cicero,  in 
composing  the  De  Republica,  are  concisely  enume¬ 
rated  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  second  book  de  Di- 
vinatione.  “  Sex  de  Republica  libros  scripsimus — 
Magnus  locus  philosophiaeque  proprius,  a  Platone, 
Aristotele,  Theophrasto  totaque  Peripateticorum 
familia  tractu3  uberrime.”  To  these  we  must  add 
Polybius,  from  whom  many  of  the  most  important 
opinions  are  directly  derived  (e.  g.  comp.  Polyb. 
vi.  3,  6,  7). 

The  Editio  Princeps  of  the  recovered  De  Repub¬ 
lica  was  printed,  as  we  have  seen  above,  at  Rome, 
in  1822,  with  copious  prolegomena  and  notes  by 
Mai  ;  this  was  followed  by  the  edition  of  Creuzer 
and  Moser,  Frankf.  1826,  8vo.,  which  is  the  most 
complete  that  has  hitherto  appeared.  The  following 
also  contains  useful  matter,  “  La  Republique  de  Ci- 
ceron,  d’apres  la  texte  inedit,  recemment  decouvert 
et  commente  par  M.  Mai,  bibliothecaire  de  Vatican, 
avec  une  traduction  franchise,  un  discours  prelimi- 
naire  et  des  dissertations  historiques,  par  M.  Ville- 
main,  de  P  Academie  franqaise,  ii  tomes,  Paris, 
Michaud,  1823.” 

Literature : — F.  C.  Wolf,  Observ.  Crit .  in  M.  Tull. 
Cic.  Or  at.  pro  Scaur  o,  et  pro  Tullio ,  et  librorum  De 
Rep.  Fragm.  1 824  ;  Zacharia,  Staatswissenschaftliche 
Betrachtungen  iiber  Ciceros  neu  aufgefundenes  Werk 
vom  Stadte ,  Heidelberg,  1823. 

The  fragments  known  before  the  discovery  of 
Mai  are  included  in  all  the  chief  editions  of  the 
collected  works,  and  were  published  Avith  a  French 
translation  by  Bernardi,  ii  tomes,  Paris,  1807. 

2.  De  Legibus  Libri  III. 

Three  dialogues,  in  a  somewhat  mutilated  condi¬ 
tion,  on  the  nature,  the  origin,  and  the  perfection  of 
laws.  These  have  given  rise  to  a  series  of  contro¬ 
versies  respecting  the  real  author  of  the  work,  the 
time  at  which  it  Avas  written,  its  extent  Avhen  en¬ 
tire,  its  proper  title,  the  date  of  publication,  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  a  prologue,  or  preface,  the  sources  from 
which  the  author  derived  his  materials,  and  the  de¬ 
sign  which  he  proposed  to  accomplish.  On  each  of 
these  points  it  is  necessary  to  say  a  few  words. 

1.  The  opinion  that  Cicero  was  not  the  author, 
rests  solely  upon  the  fact  that,  contrary  to  his  usual 
practice  in  such  matters,  he  noAvhere  makes  mention 
of  these  books  ;  no  notice  of  them  is  taken  in  the 
catalogue  of  his  philosophical  Avritings,  inserted  in 
the  De  DivincUicne  (ii.  1),  nor  in  any  part  of  his 
correspondence  Avith  Atticus,  which  generally  cun- 
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tains  some  account  of  the  literary  labours  in  which 
he  was  from  time  to  time  engaged,  nor  in  any  of 
those  passages  where  a  reference  might  very  natu¬ 
rally  have  been  expected  (e.  g.  Tusc.  iv.  1,  Brut.  v. 
19),  while  the  expressions  which  have  been  ad¬ 
duced  as  containing  indirect  allusions,  will  be  found 
upon  examination  to  be  so  indistinct,  or  to  have 
been  so  unfairly  interpreted,  that  they  throw  no 
light  whatever  on  the  question,  (e.  g.  de  Orat.  i. 
42,  ad  Att.  xiv.  17.)  On  the  other  hand,  “  M. 
Tullius  ...  in  libro  de  legibus  primo,”  and  “Cicero 
in  quinto  de  legibus,”  are  the  words  with  which 
Lactantius  (De  Opif.  Dei ,  i.)  and  Macrobius  (vi.  4) 
introduce  quotations,  and  all  the  best  scholars  agree 
in  pronouncing  that  not  only  is  there  no  internal 
evidence  against  the  authenticity  of  the  treatise, 
but  that  the  diction,  style,  and  matter,  are  in  every 
respect  worthy  of  Cicero,  presenting  no  trace  of  a 
late  or  inferior  hand,  of  interpolation,  or  of  forgery. 
Even  if  we  do  not  feel  quite  certain  that  the  sen¬ 
tence  in  Quintilian  (xii.  3),  “  M.  Tullius  non 
modo  inter  agendum  numquam  est  destitutus  scien- 
tia  juris,  sed  etiam  componere  aliqua  de  eo  coepe- 
rat,”  was  intended  to  indicate  the  work  before  us, 
yet  the  word  coeperat  may  be  allowed  at  least  to 
suggest  a  solution  of  the  difficulty.  Taking  into 
account  the  actual  state  of  these  dialogues  as  they 
have  descended  to  us,  remarking  the  circumstance, 
which  becomes  palpable  upon  close  examination, 
that  some  portions  are  complete,  full,  and  highly 
polished,  while  others  are  imperfect,  meagre,  and 
rough,  we  are  led  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  plan 
was  traced  out  and  partially  executed  ;  that,  while 
the  undertaking  was  advancing,  some  serious  inter¬ 
ruption  occurred,  possibly  the  journey  to  Cilicia ; 
that  being  thus  thrown  aside  for  a  time,  the  natu¬ 
ral  disinclination  always  felt  by  Cicero  to  resume  a 
train  of  thought  once  broken  off  (comp,  de  Leg.  i. 
3)  combined  with  a  conviction  that  the  disorders 
of  his  country  were  now  beyond  the  aid  of  philo¬ 
sophic  remedies,  prevented  him  from  ever  following 
out  his  original  project,  and  giving  the  last  touches 
to  the  unfinished  sketch.  This  supposition  will 
account  in  a  satisfactory  manner  for  the  silence  ob¬ 
served  regarding  it  in  the  De  Divinatione ,  the  Bru¬ 
tus,  and  elsewhere  ;  and  if  it  was  in  progress,  as  we 
shall  see  is  very  probable,  towards  the  close  of  B.  c. 
52,  we  can  be  at  no  loss  to  explain  why  it  makes 
no  figure  in  the  epistles  to  Atticus,  for  no  letters 
between  the  friends  are  extant  for  that  year,  in  con¬ 
sequence,  perhaps,  of  both  being  together  at  Rome. 
Chapman,  in  his  Chronological  Dissertation,  avoids 
the  objection  altogether  by  supposing,  that  the  de 
Legibus  was  not  written  until  after  the  de  Divina¬ 
tione ,  but  from  what  is  said  below,  it  will  appear 
that  this  hypothesis  is  probably  erroneous,  and,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  view  we  have  given,  it  is  certainly 
unnecessary. 

2.  Since  we  find  in  the  work  allusions  to  the  ele¬ 
vation  of  Cicero  to  the  augurate  (ii.  12,  iii.  19),  an 
event  which  did  not  take  place  until  the  vacancy 
caused  by  the  death  of  Crassus  (b.  c.  53)  was 
known  at  Rome,  and  also  to  the  death  of  Clodius 
(ii.  17,  b.  c.  52),  and  since  Cato  and  Pompey  are 
both  named  as  alive  (iii.  18,  i.  3,  iii.  9),  it  is  mani¬ 
fest  that  the  action  of  the  drama  belongs  to  some 
epoch  between  the  beginning  of  the  year,  B.  c.  52, 
and  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  b.  c.  48  ;  but  on  the 
other  hand  this  evidence  will  only  enable  us  to  de¬ 
cide  that  the  drama  was  composed  after  the  18th  of 
January,  b.  c.  52,  the  day  when  Clodius  perished, 
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without  defining  any  second  limit  before  which  it 
must  have  been  composed.  When,  however,  we 
remark  the  evident  bitterness  of  spirit  displayed 
towards  Clodius  and  his  friends,  together  with  the 
suppressed,  but  not  concealed,  dissatisfaction,  with 
the  conduct  of  Pompey  (ii.  16,  41,  iii.  9,  21),  we 
are  led  to  suppose  that  these  paragraphs  were 
penned  under  the  influence  of  feelings  recently  ex¬ 
cited,  such  as  might  have  been  roused  by  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  which  distinguished  the  trial  of  Milo. 
We  are  inclined,  therefore,  to  think  that  the  date 
of  the  action  of  the  drama,  and  the  date  of  compo¬ 
sition,  are  nearly  identical,  and  that  both  may  be 
assigned  to  the  middle  or  end  of  b.  c.  52. 

3.  With  regard  to  the  number  of  books  at  one 
time  in  existence,  we  are  certain  that  there  were 
more  than  three,  for  Macrobius  ( l .  c .)  quotes  the 
fifth  ;  but  how  many  there  may  have  been  is  purely 
a  matter  of  conjecture.  Fabricius,  Hiilsemann,  and 
Wagner,  decide  that  there  were  just  five  ;  Goerenz 
argues  very  ingeniously  that  there  must  have  been 
six  ;  Davis  fixes  that  there  were  eight. 

4.  The  title  De  Legibus  rests  on  the  authority 
of  nearly  all  the  MSS.  One  alone  exhibits  De 
Jure  Civili  et  Legibus,  which  doubtless  arose  from  a 
desire  to  include  the  supposed  contents  of  the  later 
books.  (See  de  Leg.  iii.  5  fin.  ;  Gell.  i.  22.) 

5.  If  we  are  correct  in  our  position,  that  Cicero 
never  finished  his  work,  it  follows  that  it  was  not 
published  during  his  life,  and,  therefore,  remained 
unknown  to  his  contemporaries. 

6.  As  to  the  existence  of  a  prologue,  we  should 
naturally  have  imagined  that  this  was  a  question  of 
fact,  affording  no  scope  for  reasoning.  Nevertheless 
the  point  also  has  been  keenly  debated.  Tumebus, 
in  one  commentary,  considers  that  the  first  few 
chapters  constitute  a  regular  introduction,  but  he 
afterwards  changed  his  mind,  and,  startled  by  the 
abruptness  with  which  the  conversation  opens, 
maintained  that  the  exordium  had  been  lost.  Goe¬ 
renz  and  Moser,  the  most  judicious  editors,  adopt 
the  first  conclusion  of  Turnebus. 

7.  In  all  that  relates  to  external  form  and  deco¬ 
ration  Plato  is  evidently  the  model,  and  the  imita¬ 
tion  throughout  is  most  close  and  accurate.  But 
the  resemblance  extends  no  farther  than  the  surface: 
the  definitions,  the  propositions,  the  arguments,  and 
the  whole  substance,  except  what  is  immediately 
connected  with  Roman  law,  can  be  traced  to  the  la¬ 
bours  of  the  Stoics,  especially  to  the  (pvaUai  Oecreis, 
the  7 repl  uaAov,  the  nepl  SLKaioauugs,  and  above  all 
the  nepl  vogov  of  Ch^sippus ;  for  the  few  fragments 
which  have  been  preserved  of  these  tracts  are  still 
sufficient  to  shew  that  not  only  did  Cicero  draw  his 
materials  from  their  stores,  but  in  some  instances 
did  little  more  than  translate  their  words.  Even  in 
the  passages  on  magistrates  the  ideas  of  Plato, 
Aristotle,  and  Theophrastus  are  presented  with  the 
modifications  introduced  by  Dion  (Diogenes?)  and 
Panaetius.  (De  Leg.  iii.  6.) 

8.  The  general  plan  of  the  work  is  distinctly 
traced  in  one  of  the  opening  chapters  (i.  5,  17). 
It  was  intended  to  comprehend  an  exposition  of  the 
nature  of  justice  and  its  connexion  with  the  nature 
of  man,  an  examination  of  the  laws  by  which  states 
ought  to  be  governed,  and  a  review  of  the  different 
systems  of  legislation  which  had  been  adopted  by 
different  nations. 

Accordingly,  in  the  first  book  we  have  an  inves¬ 
tigation  into  the  sources  of  justice  and  virtue.  It 
is  laid  down  ( 1 ),  That  the  Gods  are  the  ultimate 
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source  of  justice  ;  (2)  That  men,  being  bound 

together  by  a  community  of  faculties,  feelings,  and 
desires,  are  led  to  cultivate  social  union — and  hence 
justice,  without  which  social  union  could  not  exist. 
Thus  human  nature  is  a  second  source  of  justice. 
But  since  human  nature  is  intimately  connected 
with  God  by  reason  and  virtue,  it  follows  that  God 
and  the  moral  nature  of  man  are  the  joint  sources 
of  justice,  law  being  the  practical  exposition  of  its 
principles.  Much  more  stress  is,  however,  laid 
upon  the  second  of  these  two  sources  than  upon  the 
first,  which  is  quickly  dismissed  and  kept  out  of 
sight. 

In  the  second  book  the  author  explains  his  views 
of  a  Model  Code,  illustrated  by  constant  references 
to  the  ancient  institutions  of  Rome.  Attention  is 
first  called  to  the  laws  which  relate  to  religion  and 
sacred  observances,  which  are  considered  under  the 
different  heads  of  divine  worship  in  general,  inclu¬ 
ding  the  solemnities  to  be  observed  in  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  ordinances,  and  the  classification  of  the 
Gods  according  to  the  degrees  of  homage  to  which 
they  are  severally  entitled  ;  the  celebration  of  fes¬ 
tivals  ;  the  duties  of  the  various  orders  of  priests ; 
the  exhibition  of  public  games ;  the  maintenance 
of  ancient  rites ;  the  punishment  of  perjury  and 
impurity ;  the  consecration  of  holy  places  and 
things  ;  and  the  respect  to  be  paid  to  the  spirits  of 
the  departed. 

The  third  book  treated  of  Magistrates,  com¬ 
mencing  with  a  short  exposition  of  the  nature  and 
importance  of  their  functions  as  interpreters  and 
enforcers  of  the  laws.  This  is  followed  by  a  disser¬ 
tation  on  the  expediency  of  having  one  magistrate 
in  a  state  to  whom  all  the  rest  shall  be  subordinate, 
which  leads  to  certain  reflections  on  the  authority 
of  the  consuls,  as  controlled  by  the  tribunes.  Here, 
however,  there  is  a  great  blank,  the  part  which  is 
lost  having  contained,  it  would  appear,  an  inquiry 
into  the  functions  of  all  the  chief  officers  of  the 
Roman  republic.  What  remains  consists  of  three 
discussions,  one  on  the  power  exercised  by  tribunes 
of  the  plebeians,  a  second  on  the  propriety  of  sup¬ 
plying  the  vacancies  in  the  senate  from  the  number 
of  those  who  had  held  certain  appointments,  and, 
thirdly,  on  the  advantages  and  drawbacks  of  voting 
by  ballot. 

The  scene  of  these  dialogues  is  laid  in  the  villa 
of  Cicero,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  native  Ar- 
pinum,  near  the  point  where  the  Fibrenus  joins  the 
Liris.  The  Editio  Princeps  forms  part  of  the  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  philosophical  works  printed  at  Rome  in 
2  vols.  fol.  by  Sweynheym  and  Pannartz,  1471 ;  see 
above,  p.  719,  b.  The  editions  of  Davis,  Camb. 
1727-8,  containing  the  notes  of  the  old  commentators, 
and  an  improved  text,  were  long  held  in  high  esti¬ 
mation,  and  frequently  reprinted,  but  is  now  super¬ 
seded  by  those  of  Goerenz,  Leip.  1809,  8vo.,  forming 
the  first  volume  of  the  collected  philosophical  works; 
of  Moser  and  Creuzer,  Frankf.  1 824,  8vo.,  contain¬ 
ing  everything  that  the  scholar  can  desire ;  and  of 
Bake,  Leyden,  1842,  8vo.,  which  is  the  most  recent. 

3.  De  Jure  Civili  in  Artem  redigendo. 

A.  Gellius  quotes  a  sentence  from  a  work  of  Cicero 
which  he  says  bore  the  above  title.  The  subject  of 
civil  law  was  also  discussed  in  one  of  the  last  books 
De  Legibus ,  but  the  words  of  Gellius  can  apply 
only  to  an  independent  treatise.  See  Orelli’s  Cicero 
vol.  iv.  pt.  ii.  p.  478.  (Gell.  i.  22  ;  Quintil.  xii.  3. 

§  10 ;  Macrob.  vi.  4 ;  Cic.  de  Leg.  iii.  20.) 
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4.  Epistola  ad  Caesar em  de  Republica  ordinanda. 

Cicero,  in  a  letter  to  Atticus,  (xii.  40,)  written 
in  June,  b.  c.  45,  tells  his  friend,  that  he  had  made 
several  attempts  to  compose  an  address  to  Caesar, 
in  imitation  of  those  of  Aristotle  and  Theopompus 
to  Alexander,  but  had  hitherto  failed  (2vg§ou- 
XeuTiKor  saepe  conor :  nihil  reperio).  A  few  days 
later,  however,  it  appears  to  have  been  finished 
(ad  Att.  xiii.  26),  and  was  soon  after  sent  to  At¬ 
ticus  (ad  Att.  xii.  49),  but  never  forwarded  to  the 
dictator;  for,  having  been  previously  submitted  to 
his  friends  for  their  approbation,  they  made  so  many 
objections,  and  suggested  so  many  alterations,  that 
Cicero  threw  it  aside  in  disgust.  (Ad  Att.  xii.  51, 
52,  xiii.  1,  27,  28,  31.) 

C.  Philosophy  of  Morals. 

1 .  De  Officiis  Libri  III. 

A  treatise  on  moral  obligations,  viewed  not  so 
much  with  reference  to  a  metaphysical  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  basis  on  which  they  rest,  as  to  the 
practical  business  of  the  world  and  the  intercourse 
of  social  and  political  life.  It  was  composed  and 
published  late  in  the  year  b.  c.  44,  certainly  after 
the  end  of  August  (iii.  sub  fin.),  and  is  addressed 
to  young  Marcus,  at  that  time  residing  at  Athens 
under  the  care  of  Cratippus  the  Peripatetic.  This 
being  a  work  professedly  intended  for  the  purposes 
of  instruction,  Cicero  does  not  dwell  upon  the 
conflicting  doctrines  of  rival  sects,  but  endeavours 
rather  to  inculcate  directly  those  views  which  he 
regarded  as  the  most  correct ;  and,  rejecting  the 
form  of  dialogue,  enunciates  the  different  pre¬ 
cepts  with  the  authority  of  a  teacher  addressing 
his  pupil.  The  discipline  of  the  Stoics  is  princi¬ 
pally  followed.  In  the  first  two  books ,  the  tv epi 
KaQgKovTos  of  Panaetius  served  as  a  guide,  and 
not  a  little  was  borrowed  from  Diogenes  of  Babylon, 
Antipater  of  Tarsus,  Hecato,  Posidonius,  Antipater 
of  Tyre,  and  others  enumerated  in  the  commentary 
of  Beier  and  the  tract  of  Lynden  on  Panaetius. 
Notwithstanding  the  express  declaration  of  Cicero 
to  the  contrary,  we  cannot,  from  internal  evidence, 
avoid  the  conclusion,  that  the  Greek  authorities 
have  in  not  a  few  passages  been  translated  ver¬ 
batim,  and  translated  not  very  happily,  for  the 
unyielding  character  of  the  Latin  language  ren¬ 
dered  it  impossible  to  express  accurately  those  nice 
gradations  of  thought  and  delicate  distinctions 
which  can  be  conveyed  with  so  much  clearness 
and  precision  by  the  copious  vocabulary  and  grace¬ 
ful  flexibility  of  the  sister  tongue.  (See  the  essay 
of  Garve  named  at  the  end  of  the  article.)  The 
third  book,  which  is  occupied  with  questions  in 
casuistry,  although  it  lays  claim  to  greater  origi¬ 
nality  than  those  which  precede  it,  was  certainly 
formed  upon  the  model  of  the  ivepl  KadrjKovTos 
of  the  Stoic  Hecato.  But  while  the  skeleton  of 
the  whole  work  is  unquestionably  of  foreign  origin, 
the  examples  and  illustrations  are  taken  almost 
exclusively  from  Roman  history  and  Roman  litera¬ 
ture,  and  are  for  the  most  part  selected  with  great 
judgment  and  clothed  in  the  most  felicitous  diction. 

In  the  first  book,  after  a  few  preliminarv  re¬ 
marks,  we  find  a  threefold  division  of  the  subject. 
When  called  upon  to  perform  any  action  we  must 
inquire,  1.  Whether  it  is  honestum,  that  is,  good 
in  itself,  absolutely  and  abstractedly  good ;  2. 
Whether  it  is  utile ,  that  is,  good  when  considered 
with  reference  to  external  objects  ;  3.  What  course 
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we  must  pursue  when  the  Jicmestum  and  the  utile 
are  at  variance.  Moreover,  the  honestum  and  the 
utile  each  admit  of  degrees  which  also  fall  to  he 
examined  in  order  that  we  may  make  choice  of  the 
highest.  The  general  plan  being  thus  sketched,  it 
is  followed  out  by  a  discussion  of  the  four  consti¬ 
tuent  elements  into  which  the  lionestum  may  be 
resolved :  a.  Sapientia,  the  power  of  discerning 
truth  ;  b.  Justitia  et  Beneficentia ,  which  consist  in 
studying  the  welfare  of  those  around  us,  in  render¬ 
ing  to  every  one  his  own,  and  in  preserving  con¬ 
tracts  inviolate  ;  c.  Fortitudo ,  greatness  and  strength 
of  mind  ;  d.  Temperantia ,  the  faculty  of  doing  and 
saying  everything  in  a  becoming  manner,  in  the 
proper  place,  and  to  the  proper  extent.  Each  of 
these  is  explained  at  length,  and  the  book  closes 
with  a  debate  on  the  degrees  of  the  honestum ,  that 
is,  the  method  of  deciding,  when  each  of  two 
lines  of  conduct  is  honestum ,  which  is  to  be  pre¬ 
ferred  as  superior  ( honestius )  to  the  other. 

The  second  book  is  devoted  to  the  utile ,  and 
considers  how  we  may  best  conciliate  the  favour  of 
our  fellow-men,  apply  it  to  our  own  advancement, 
and  thus  arrive  at  wealth  and  public  distinction, 
enlarging  peculiarly  on  the  most  pure  and  judicious 
mode  of  displaying  liberality,  whether  by  pecuniary 
gifts  or  by  aid  of  any  other  description.  This  is 
succeeded  by  a  short  notice  of  two  utilitates  passed 
over  by  Panaetius — the  care  of  the  health  and  the 
care  of  the  purse,  after  which  a  few  words  are 
added  on  the  comparison  of  things  expedient  with 
each  other. 

In  the  third  book  it  is  demonstrated  that  there 
never  can  be  any  real  collision  between  the  hones¬ 
tum  and  the  utile;  but  that  when  an  action  is 
viewed  through  a  proper  medium  the  honestum  will 
invariably  be  found  to  be  inseparable  from  the 
utile  and  the  utile  from  the  honestum ,  a  proposition 
which  had  been  briefly  enunciated  at  the  beginning 
of  book  second,  but  is  here  fully  developed  and 
largely  illustrated.  A  number  of  difficult  cases 
are  then  stated,  which  serve  as  exercises  in  the 
application  of  the  rules  laid  down,  among  which  a 
prominent  place  is  assigned  to  the  story  of  Regulus. 

The  Editio  Princeps  of  the  De  Officiis  is  one  of 
the  oldest  specimens  of  classical  typography  in 
existence,  having  been  printed  along  with  the 
Paradoxa  by  Fust  and  Sch  offer  at  Mayence  in 
1465  and  again  in  1466,  both  in  small  4to.  These 
are  not  of  excessive  rarity,  and  occur  more  fre¬ 
quently  upon  vellum  than  upon  paper.  Next 
comes  an  edition  in  4to.,  without  date  or  name  of 
place  or  of  printer,  but  generally  recognised  as  from 
the  press  of  Ulric  Zell,  at  Cologne,  about  1467, 
which  were  followed  by  that  of  Ulric  Hann,  fob, 
Rome,  1468-9,  also  without  name  or  date,  that  of 
Sweynheym  and  Pannartz,  Rome,  fob,  1469,  of 
Vindelin  de  Spira,  Venice,  fob,  1470,  and  of 
Eggesteyn,  Strasburg,  4to.,  1770.  Many  of  these 
have  given  rise  to  lengthened  controversies  among 
bibliographers,  the  substance  of  which  will  be 
found  in  Dibdin’s  “  Introduction  to  the  Classics,” 
Lond.  1827.  Among  the  almost  countless  editions 
which  have  appeared  since  the  end  of  the  15th 
century,  it  is  sufficient  to  specify  those  of  Heusinger, 
Brunswick,  8vo.,  1783,  which  first  presented  a  really 
pure  text  and  has  been  repeatedly  reprinted  ;  of 
Gernhard,  Leipzig,  8vo.,  1811;  and  of  Beier,  2 
vols.  8vo.,  Leipzig,  1820-21,  which  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  the  best. 

Literature  : — A.  Buscher,  Ethicac  Ciccronianac 
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Libri  //.,  Hamb.  1610;  R.  G.  Rath,  Cicero  de 
Officiis  in  brevi  conspectu ,  Hall.  1803  ;  Thorbecke, 
Princip.  phil.  mor.  e  Ciceronis  Op .,  Leyden,  1817; 
and  the  remarks  which  accompany  the  translation 
of  Garve,  of  which  a  sixth  edition  was  published 
at  Breslau  in  1819. 

2.  De  Virtutibus. 

This  work,  if  it  ever  existed,  which  is  far  from 
being  certain,  must  have  been  intended  as  a  sort 
of  supplement  to  the  De  Officiis ,  just  as  Aristotle 
added  a  tract,  irep]  dperaiz',  to  his  Ethics.  (Hieron. 
in  Zachar.  Prophet.  Comment,  i.  2 ;  Charisius,  ii. 

p.  186.) 

3.  Cato  Major  s.  De  Senectute. 

This  little  tract,  drawn  up  at  the  end  of  b.  c. 
45  or  the  commencement  of  b.  c.  44,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  pointing  out  how  the  burden  of  old  age 
may  be  most  easily  supported,  is  addressed  to 
Atticus,  who  was  now  in  his  sixty-eighth  year, 
while  Cicero  himself  was  in  his  sixty-second  or 
sixty-third.  It  is  first  mentioned  in  a  letter 
written  from  Puteoli  on  the  11th  of  May,  b.  c.  44 
[ad  Att.  xiv.  21,  comp.  xvii.  11),  and  is  there 
spoken  of  as  already  in  the  hands  of  his  friend. 
In  the  short  introductory  dialogue,  Scipio  Aemili- 
anus  and  Laelius  are  supposed  to  have  paid  a  visit 
during  the  consulship  of  T.  Quinctius  Flamininus 
and  M.’  Acilius  Balbus  (b.  c.  150  ;  see  c.  5  and 
10)  to  Cato  the  censor,  at  that  time  84  years  old. 
Beholding  with  admiration  the  activity  of  body 
and  cheerfulness  of  mind  which  he  displayed,  they 
request  him  to  point  out  by  what  means  the 
weight  of  increasing  years  may  be  most  easily 
borne.  Cato  willingly  complies,  and  commences  a 
dissertation  in  which  he  seeks  to  demonstrate  how 
unreasonable  are  the  complaints  usually  urged  re¬ 
garding  the  miseries  which  attend  the  close  of  a 
protracted  life.  The  four  principal  objections  are 
stated  and  refuted  in  regular  succession.  It  is 
held  that  old  age  is  wretched,  1.  Because  it  in¬ 
capacitates  men  for  active  business  ;  2.  Because  it 
renders  the  body  feeble  ;  3.  Because  it  deprives 
them  of  the  enjoyment  of  almost  all  pleasures  ; 

4.  Because  it  heralds  the  near  approach  of  death. 
The  first  three  are  met  by  producing  examples  of 
many  illustrious  personages  in  whom  old  age  was 
not  attended  by  any  of  these  evils,  by  arguing  that 
such  privations  are  not  real  but  imaginary  mis¬ 
fortunes,  and  that  if  the  relish  for  some  pleasures 
is  lost,  other  delights  of  a  more  desirable  and  sub¬ 
stantial  character  are  substituted.  The  fourth  ob¬ 
jection  is  encountered  still  more  boldly,  by  an 
eloquent  declaration  that  the  chief  happiness  of  old 
age  in  the  eyes  of  the  philosopher  arises  from  the 
conviction,  that  it  indicates  the  near  approach  of 
death,  that  is,  the  near  approach  of  the  period 
when  the  soul  shall  be  released  from  its  debasing 
connexion  with  the  body,  and  enter  unfettered 
upon  the  paths  of  immortality. 

This  piece  has  always  been  deservedly  esteemed 
as  one  of  the  most  graceful  moral  essays  bequeath¬ 
ed  to  us  by  antiquity.  The  purity  of  the  language, 
the  liveliness  of  the  illustrations,  the  dignity  of  the 
sentiments,  and  the  tact  with  which  the  character 
of  the  strong-minded  but  self-satisfied  and  garru¬ 
lous  old  man  is  maintained,  have  excited  universal 
applause.  But  however  pleasing  the  picture  here 
presented  to  us,  every  one  must  perceive  that  it  is 
a  fancy  sketch,  not  the  faithful  copy  of  a  scene 
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from  nature.  In  fact  the  whole  treatise  is  a  tissue 
of  special  pleading  on  a  question  which  is  discussed 
in  the  same  tone  of  extravagance  on  the  opposite 
side  by  Juvenal  in  his  tenth  satire.  The  logic 
also  is  bad,  for  in  several  instances  general  propo¬ 
sitions  are  attacked  by  a  few  specious  particular 
i  cases  which  are  mere  exceptions  to  the  rule.  No 
one  can  doubt  the  truth  of  the  assertions,  that  old 
i  age  does  incapacitate  us  for  active  business,  that  it 
does  render  the  body  feeble,  and  that  it  does  blunt 
the  keenness  of  our  senses ;  but  while  it  is  a  per¬ 
fectly  fair  style  of  argument  to  maintain  that  these 
i  are  imaginary  and  not  real  ills,  it  is  utterly  absurd 
to  deny  their  existence,  because  history  affords  a 
few  instances  of  favoured  individuals  who  have 
been  exempted  from  their  influence. 

Cicero  appears  to  have  been  indebted  for  the 
idea,  if  not  for  the  plan,  of  this  work  to  Aristo  of 
1  Chios,  a  Stoic  philosopher  (c.  1)  ;  much  has  been 
translated  almost  literally  from  the  Republic  of 
Plato  (see  cc.  2,  3,  14),  and  more  freely  from  the 
Oeconomics  and  Cyropaedeia  of  Xenophon.  The 
passage  with  regard  to  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
is  derived  from  the  Tiinaeus,  the  Phaedon,  the 
Phaedrus,  and  the  Menon  (see  Kiihner,  p.  116), 
and  some  editors  have  traced  the  observations  upon 
the  diseases  of  young  men  (c.  19)  to  Hippocrates. 
It  must  be  remarked,  that  although  Cato  was  a 
rigid  follower  of  the  Porch,  the  doctrines  here  pro¬ 
pounded  have  little  of  the  austerity  of  that  sect, 
but  savour  more  of  the  gentle  and  easy  discipline 
of  the  Peripatetics.  (Kiihner,  l.  c .) 

The  five  earliest  editions  of  the  Cato  Major 
were  all  printed  at  Cologne,  the  first  three  by 
Ulric  Zell,  the  fourth  by  Winter  de  Homborch, 
the  fifth  by  Arnold  Therhoemen,  not  one  of  which 
bears  a  date,  but  some  of  them  are  certainly  older 
than  the  edition  of  the  collected  philosophical  works 
printed  at  Rome,  in  2  vols.  fob,  by  Sweynheym 
and  Pannartz,  which  contains  the  De  Senectute. 
[See  above,  p.  719,  b.]  The  best  modern  editions 
are  those  of  Gernhard,  which  include  the  Paradoxa 
also,  Leipzig,  8vo.,  1819,  and  of  Otto,  Leipzig, 
1830. 

4.  Laelius  s.  De  Amicitia. 

This  dialogue  was  written  after  the  preceding, 
to  which  it  may  be  considered  as  forming  a  com¬ 
panion.  Just  as  the  dissertation  upon  old  age  was 
placed  in  the  mouth  of  Cato  because  he  had.  been 
distinguished  for  energy  of  mind  and  body  pre¬ 
served  entire  to  the  very  close  of  a  long  life,  so  the 
steadfast  attachment  which  existed  between  Scipio 
and  Laelius  pointed  out  the  latter  as  a  person  pe¬ 
culiarly  fitted  to  enlarge  upon  the  advantages  of 
friendship  and  the  mode  in  which  it  might  best  be 
cultivated.  To  no  one  could  Cicero  dedicate  such 
a  treatise  with  more  propriety  than  to  Atticus,  the 
only  individual  among  his  contemporaries  to  whom 
he  gave  his  whole  heart. 

The  imaginary  conversation  is  supposed  to  have 
taken  place  between  Laelius  and  his  two  sons-in- 
law,  C.  Fannius  and  Q.  Mucius  Scaevola,  a  few 
days  after  the  death  of  Africanus  (b.  c.  129),  and 
to  have  been  repeated,  in  after  times,  by  Scaevola 
to  Cicero.  Laelius  begins  by  a  panegyric  on  his 
friend.  Then,  at  the  request  of  the  young  men, 
he  explains  his  own  sentiments  with  regard  to  the 
origin,  nature,  limits,  and  value  of  friendship ; 
traces  its  connexion  with  the  higher  moral  virtues, 
and  lays  down  the  rules  which  ought  to  be  ob- 
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served  in  order  to  render  it  permanent  and  mutu¬ 
ally  advantageous.  The  most  pleasing  feature  in 
this  essay  is  the  simple  sincerity  with  which  it  is 
impressed.  1  he  author  casts  aside  the  affectation 
of  learning,  and  the  reader  feels  convinced  through¬ 
out  that  he  is  speaking  from  his  heart.  In  giving 
full  expression  to  the  most  amiable  feelings,  his 
experience,  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  sound 
sense,  enabled  him  to  avoid  all  fantastic  exaggera¬ 
tion,  and,  without  sacrificing  his  dignified  tone,  or 
pitching  his  standard  too  low,  he  brings  down  the 
subject  to  the  level  of  ordinary  comprehension,  and 
sets  before  us  a  model  which  all  may  imitate. 

The  exordium  is  taken  from  the  Theaetetus,  and 
in  the  8th  chapter  we  detect  a  correspondence  with 
a  passage  in  the  Lysis  of  Plato;  the  Ethics  of 
Aristotle,  and  the  Memorabilia  of  Socrates  by  Xen¬ 
ophon  afforded  some  suggestions  ;  a  strong  resem¬ 
blance  can  be  traced  in  the  fragments  of  Theo¬ 
phrastus  irspi  (piALas ,  and  some  hints  are  supposed 
to  have  been  taken  from  Chrysippus  n repl  cpiAias 
and  ire  pi  tov  SiKafctv.  (Kiihner,  p.  118.) 

The  Editio  Princeps  was  printed  at  Cologne  by 
Joh.  Guldenschaff,  the  second,  which  includes  the 
Paradoxa,  at  the  same  place  by  Ulric  Zell ;  neither 
bears  any  date,  but  both  are  older  than  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  the  philosophical  works  printed  at  Rome 
in  2  vols.  fol.  by  Sweynheym  and  Pannartz,  1471, 
which  contains  the  Laelius.  The  best  modern 
editions  are  those  of  Gernhard,  Leipzig,  8vo.  1825, 
and  of  Beier,  Leipzig,  12mo.  1828. 

5.  De  Gloria  Libri  II. 

Cicero  completed  a  work  under  the  above  title, 
in  two  books  dedicated  to  Atticus,  on  the  4th  of 
July,  b.  c.  44.  A  few  words  only  having  been 
preserved,  we  have  no  means  of  determining  the 
manner  or  tone  in  which  the  subject  was  handled. 
Petrarch  was  in  possession  of  a  MS.  of  the  De 
Gloria ,  which  afterwards  passed  into  the  hands  of 
Bernardo  Giustiniani,  a  Venetian,  and  then  disap¬ 
peared.  Paulus  Manutius  and  Jovius  circulated  a 
story  that  it  had  been  destroyed  by  Petrus  Alcyo- 
nius,  who  had  stolen  numerous  passages  and  in¬ 
serted  them  in  his  own  treatise  De  Eocilio ;  but 
this  calumny  has  been  refuted  by  Tiraboschi  in 
his  history  of  Italian  literature.  (See  Orelli’s  Ci¬ 
cero,  vol.  iv.  pt.  ii.  p.  487:  Cic.  de  Off.  ii.  9,  ad  Alt. 
xv.  27,  xvi.  2.) 

6.  De  Consolatione  s.  De  Luctu  minuendo. 

This  treatise  was  written  b.  c.  45,  soon  after 
the  death  of  his  beloved  daughter,  Tullia,  when 
seeking  distraction  and  relief  in  literary  pursuits. 
We  learn  from  Pliny  (praef.  H.N. ),  that  the  work  of 
Crantor  the  Academician  was  closely  followed.  A 
few  inconsiderable  fragments  have  been  preserved 
chiefly  by  Lactantius,  and  will  be  found  in  Orelli’s 
Cicero,  vol.  iv.  pt.  ii.  p.  489.  The  tract  published 
at  Venice  in  1583  under  the  title  Consolatio  Cice- 
ronis  is  a  notorious  forgery,  executed,  as  is  gene¬ 
rally  believed,  by  Sigonius  or  Vianellus.  (Cic.  ad 
Att.  xii.  20,  23,  Tuscul.  iii.  28,  31  ;  Augustin,  de 
Civ.  Dei ,  xix.  4  ;  Ilieron.  Epitaph.  Nepot.) 

D.  Speculative  Philosophy. 

1.  Academicorum  Libri  II. 

The  history  of  this  work  before  it  finally  quitted 
the  hands  of  its  author  is  exceedingly  curious  and 
somewhat  obscure,  but  must  be  clearly  understood 
before  we  can  explain  the  relative  position  of  those 
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portions  of  it  which  have  been  transmitted  to  mo¬ 
dem  times.  By  comparing  carefully  a  series  of 
letters  written  to  Atticus  in  the  course  of  B.  c.  45 
(ad  Att.  xiii.  32,  12-14,  16,  18,  19,  21-23,  25,  35, 
44),  we  find  that  Cicero  had  drawn  up  a  treatise 
upon  the  Academic  Philosophy  in  the  form  of  a 
dialogue  between  Catulus,  Lucullus,  and  Horten- 
sius,  and  that  it  was  comprised  in  two  books,  the 
first  bearing  the  name  of  Catulus,  the  second  that 
of  Lucullus.  A  copy  was  sent  to  Atticus,  and 
soon  after  it  had  reached  him,  two  new  introduc¬ 
tions  were  composed,  the  one  in  praise  of  Catulus, 
the  other  in  praise  of  Lucullus.  Scarcely  had  this 
been  done,  when  Cicero,  from  a  conviction  that 
Catulus,  Lucullus,  and  Hortensius,  although  men 
of  highly  cultivated  minds,  and  well  acquainted 
with  general  literature,  were  known  to  have  been 
little  conversant  with  the  subtle  arguments  of  ab¬ 
struse  philosophy,  determined  to  withdraw  them 
altogether,  and  accordingly  substituted  Cato  and 
Brutus  in  their  place.  (Ad.  Att.  xiii.  16.)  Imme¬ 
diately  after  this  change  had  been  introduced,  he 
received  a  communication  from  Atticus  represent¬ 
ing  that  Varro  was  much  offended  by  being  passed 
over  in  the  discussion  of  topics  in  which  he  was 
deeply  versed.  Thereupon,  Cicero,  catching  eagerly 
at  the  idea  thus  suggested,  resolved  to  recast  the 
whole  piece,  and  quickly  produced,  under  the  old 
title,  a  new  and  highly  improved  edition,  divided 
into  four  books  instead  of  two,  dedicating  the  whole 
to  Varro,  to  whom  was  assigned  the  task  of  de¬ 
fending  the  tenets  of  Antiochus  of  Ascalon,  while 
the  author  himself  undertook  to  support  the  views 
of  Philo,  Atticus  also  taking  a  share  in  the  con¬ 
versation.  But  although  these  alterations  were 
effected  with  great  rapidity,  the  copy  originally 
sent  to  Atticus  had  in  the  meantime  been  repeat¬ 
edly  transcribed  :  hence  both  editions  passed  into 
circulation,  and  a  part  of  each  has  been  preserved. 
One  section,  containing  12  chapters,  is  a  short 
fragment  of  the  first  book  of  the  second  or  Varro- 
nian  edition ;  the  other,  containing  49  chapters,  is 
the  entire  second  book  of  the  first  edition,  to  which 
is  prefixed  the  new  introduction  noticed  above  (ad 
Att.  xiii.  32),  together  with  the  proper  title  of 
Lucullus.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  first  book  of 
the  first  edition  has  been  altogether  lost,  and  the 
whole  of  the  second  edition,  with  the  exception  of 
the  fragment  of  the  first  book  already  mentioned 
and  a  few  scraps  quoted  by  Lactantius,  Augustin, 
and  the  grammarians.  Upon  examining  the  dates 
of  the  letters  referred  to,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
first  edition  had  been  despatched  to  Atticus  about 
the  middle  of  June,  for  the  new  introductions  were 
written  by  the  27th  (ad  Att.  xiii.  32) ;  that  the 
second  edition,  which  is  spoken  of  with  great  com¬ 
placency — “  Libri  quidem  ita  exierunt  (nisi  forte 
me  communis  (piXavria  decipit),  ut  in  tali  genere 
ne  apud  Graecos  quidem  simile  quidquam” — was 
fully  completed  towards  the  close  of  July  (ad  Att. 
xiii.  15),  a  few  days  before  the  last  touches  had 
been  given  to  the  De  Finibus  (xiii.  19) ;  and  that 
it  was  actually  in  the  possession  of  Varro  before 
the  ides  of  August,  (xiii.  35,  44.)  Goerenz  has 
taken  great  pains  to  prove  that  these  books  were 
published  under  the  title  of  Academica,  and  that 
the  appellation  Acadcmicae  Quaestiones,  or  Acade- 
micae  Disputationes ,  by  which  they  are  frequently 
distinguished,  are  without  authority  and  .altogether 
inappropriate. 

The  object  proposed  was,  to  give  an  accurate 
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narrative  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Academic 
Philosophy,  to  point  out  the  various  modifications 
introduced  by  successive  professors,  and  to  demon¬ 
strate  the  superiority  of  the  principles  of  the  New 
Academy,  as  taught  by  Philo,  over  those  of  the 
Old  Academy,  as  advocated  by  Antiochus  of  Asca¬ 
lon.  It  is  manifestly  impossible,  under  existing 
circumstances,  to  determine  with  certainty  the 
amount  of  difference  between  the  two  editions. 
That  there  was  a  considerable  difference  is  certain, 
for,  although  Cicero  was  in  the  first  instance  in¬ 
duced  to  depart  from  his  plan  merely  because  he 
considered  the  topics  discussed  out  of  keeping  with 
the  character  of  the  individuals  who  were  repre¬ 
sented  as  discussing  them,  still  the  division  of  the 
two  books  into  four  necessarily  implies  some  im¬ 
portant  change  in  the  arrangement  if  not  in  the 
substance  of  the  subject-matter.  We  are,  moreover, 
expressly  informed,  that  many  things  were  omitted, 
and  that  the  four  books  of  the  second  edition,  al¬ 
though  more  concise  than  the  two  of  the  first, 
were  at  the  same  time  better  and  more  brilliant 
( splendidiora ,  breviora ,  meliora).  It  is  probable 
that  the  first  book  of  the  first  edition,  after  giving 
a  sketch  of  the  leading  principles  of  the  different 
branches  of  the  Academy  as  they  grew  out  of  each 
other  in  succession,  was  occupied  with  a  detailed 
investigation  of  the  speculations  of  Cameades,  just 
as  those  of  Philo,  which  were  adopted  to  a  certain 
extent  by  Cicero  himself,  form  the  leading  theme 
of  the  second.  What  remains  of  the  first  book  of 
the  second  edition  enables  us  to  discover  that  it 
was  devoted  to  the  history  of  Academic  opinions 
from  the  time  of  Socrates  and  Plato,  who  were  re¬ 
garded  as  the  fathers  of  the  sect,  down  to  Antiochus, 
from  whom  Cicero  himself  had  in  his  youth  received 
instruction  while  residing  at  Athens.  The  second 
book  may  have  been  set  apart  for  an  inquiry  into 
the  theories  of  Arcesilas,  who,  although  the  real 
founder  of  the  New  Academy,  appears  to  have 
been  alluded  to  in  the  former  edition  only'  in  an 
incidental  and  cursory  manner;  while  the  third 
and  fourth  books  would  embrace  the  full  and  clear 
development  and  illustration  of  his  pregnant  though 
obscure  doctrines,  as  explained  in  the  eloquent  dis¬ 
quisitions  of  Cameades  and  Philo.  Such  is  the 
opinion  of  Goerenz,  and  although  it  does  not  ad¬ 
mit  of  strict  proof,  yet  it  is  highly  plausible  in  it¬ 
self,  and  is  fully  corroborated  by  the  hints  and 
indications  which  appear  in  those  portions  of  the 
dialogue  now  extant. 

The  scene  of  the  Catulus  was  the  villa  of  that 
statesman  at  Cumae,  while  the  Lucullus  is  supposed 
to  have  been  held  at  the  mansion  of  Hortensius 
near  Bauli.  The  dialogues  of  the  second  edition 
commence  at  the  Cumanum  of  Varro;  but,  as  we 
learn  from  a  fragment  of  the  third  book  quoted  by' 
Nonius  Marcellus,  the  parties  repaired  during  the 
course  of  the  conference  to  the  shores  of  the  Lu- 
crine  lake. 

The  Editio  Princeps  is  included  in  the  collection 
of  Cicero’s  philosophical  works  printed  in  2  vols. 
fol.  by  Sweynheym  and  Pannartz,  Rome,  1471, 
see  above,  p.  719,  b.  The  edition  of  Davis,  Camb. 
8vo.  1725,  was  frequently'  reprinted,  and  for  a  long 
period  remained  the  standard,  but  is  now  super¬ 
seded  by  those  of  Goerenz,  Leipzig,  8vo.  1810, 
forming  the  first  volume  of  his  edition  of  the  philo¬ 
sophical  works  of  Cicero ;  and  of  Orelli,  Zurich, 
8vo.  1827 
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2.  De  Finibus  Bonorum  et  Malorum  Libri  V. 

A  series  of  dialogues  dedicated  to  M.  Brutus,  in 
which  the  opinions  of  the  Grecian  schools,  especi¬ 
ally  of  the  Epicureans,  the  Stoics,  and  the  Peripa¬ 
tetics,  on  the  Supreme  Good,  that  is,  the  finis, 
object,  or  end,  towards  which  all  our  thoughts, 
desires,  and  actions  are  or  ought  to  be  directed, — 
the  kernel,  as  it  were,  of  practical  wisdom, — are 
expounded,  compared,  and  discussed.  The  style 
is  throughout  perspicuous  and  highly  polished,  the 
doctrines  of  the  different  sects  are  stated  with  ac¬ 
curate  impartiality  according  to  the  representations 
contained  in  accredited  authorities  ;  but,  from  the 
abstruse  nature  of  many  of  the  points  investigated, 
and  the  subtilty  of  the  arguments  by  which  the 
different  positions  are  defended,  this  treatise  must 
be  regarded  as  the  most  difficult,  while  it  is  the 
most  perfect  and  finished,  of  all  the  philosophical 
performances  of  Cicero.  * 

These  conversations  are  not  supposed  to  have 
been  all  held  at  the  same  period,  nor  in  the  same 
place,  nor  between  the  same  parties.  They  agree 
in  this,  that,  after  the  fashion  of  Aristotle  ( aclAtt . 
xiii.  19),  the  author  throughout  assumes  the  most 
prominent  place,  and  that  the  rest  of  the  actors, 
at  least  those  to  whom  important  parts  are  as¬ 
signed,  were  dead  at  the  time  of  publication — a 
precaution  taken  to  avoid  giving  umbrage  to  living 
men  by  exciting  jealousy  in  reference  to  the  cha¬ 
racters  which  they  are  respectively  represented  as 
supporting  (a^Xorvirrirou,  id  fore  putaram ,  ad 
Att.  l.c. ),  but  the  time,  the  scene,  and  the  per¬ 
formers  are  twice  changed.  In  the  third  and  fourth 
books  they  are  different  from  those  in  the  first  and 
second,  and  in  the  fifth  from  those  in  any  of  the 
preceding. 

The  first  book  opens  wfith  an  apology  for  the 
study  of  philosophy ;  after  which  Cicero  relates, 
for  the  information  of  Brutus,  a  debate  which  took 
place  at  his  Cumanum,  in  the  presence  of  C.  Vale¬ 
rius  Triarius,  between  Cicero  himself  and  L.  Man¬ 
lius  Torquatus,  who  is  represented  as  being  praetor 
elect  and  just  about  to  enter  upon  his  office — a 
circumstance  which  fixes  this  imaginary  colloquy 
to  the  close  of  the  year  b.  c.  50,  a  date  agreeing 
perfectly  with  the  allusion  (ii.  18)  to  the  excessive 
power  then  wielded  by  Pompey.  Cicero,  being 
challenged  by  Torquatus  to  state  his  objections  to 
the  discipline  of  Epicurus,  briefly  impugns  in  ge¬ 
neral  terms  his  system  of  physics,  his  imperfect 
logic,  and,  above  all,  the  dogma  that  the  Supreme 
Good  is  Pleasure,  and  the  Supreme  Evil,  Pain. 
This  elicits  from  Torquatus  a  lengthened  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  sentiments  really  entertained  by  Epi¬ 
curus  and  the  worthiest  of  his  followers  respecting 
^bovr),  sentiments  which  he  contends  had  been 
misunderstood  and  misrepresented,  but  whose  truth 
he  undertakes  to  demonstrate  in  a  series  of  propo¬ 
sitions  ;  in  opposition  to  which  Cicero,  in  the  se¬ 
cond  book,  sets  in  array  the  reasonings  by  which 
the  Stoics  assailed  the  whole  system.  In  the 
third  book  we  find  ourselves  in  the  library  of 
young  Lucullus  in  his  Tusculan  villa,  to  which 
Cicero  had  repaired  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  a 
work  of  Aristotle,  and  there  meets  Cato,  immersed 
in  study  and  surrounded  by  the  books  of  the  Stoics. 
In  this  way  a  controversy  arises,  in  which  Cicero 
maintains,  that  there  was  no  real  discordance  be¬ 
tween  the  ethics  of  the  Porch  and  those  previously 
promulgated  by  the  Old  Academy  and  the  Peripa- 
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tetics  ;  that  the  differences  were  merely  verbal,  and 
that  Zeno  had  no  excuse  for  breaking  off  from 
Plato  and  Aristotle,  and  establishing  a  new  school, 
which  presented  the  same  truths  in  a  worse  form. 
These  assertions  are  vigorously  combated  by  Cato, 
who  argues,  that  the  principles  of  his  sect  were 
essentially  distinct,  and  descants  with  great  energy 
on  the  superior  purity  and  majesty  of  their  ideas 
concerning  the  Supreme  Good ;  in  reply  to  which 
Cicero,  in  the  fourth  book,  employs  the  weapons 
with  which  the  New  Academy  attacked  the  Stoics. 
The  second  discourse  is  supposed  to  have  been 
held  in  B.  c.  52,  for  we  find  a  reference  (iv.  1 )  to 
the  famous  provision  for  limiting  the  length  of 
speeches  at  the  bar  contained  in  a  law  passed  by 
Pompey  against  bribery  in  his  second  consulship, 
an  enactment  here  spoken  of  as  having  recently 
come  into  force.  This  was  the  year  also  in  which 
L.  Lucullus  the  elder  died  and  left  his  son  under 
the  guardianship  of  Cato. 

In  the  fifth  book  we  are  carried  back  to  b.  c.  79 
and  transported  from  Italy  to  Athens,  where  Ci¬ 
cero  was  at  that  time  prosecuting  his  studies.  [See 
above,  p.  709,b.]  The  dramatis  personae  are  Cicero 
himself,  his  brother  Quintus,  his  cousin  Lucius, 
Pomponius  Atticus,  and  M.  Pupius  Piso.  These 
friends  having  met  in  the  Academia,  the  genius  of 
the  place  calls  up  the  recollection  of  the  mighty 
spirits  who  had  once  trod  that  holy  ground,  and 
Piso,  at  the  request  of  his  companion,  enters  into  a 
full  exposition  of  the  precepts  inculcated  by  Aris¬ 
totle  and  his  successors  on  the  Summum  Bonum, 
the  whole  being  wound  up  by  a  statement  on  the 
part  of  Cicero  of  the  objections  of  the  Stoics,  and  a 
reply  from  Piso.  The  reason  which  induced  Cicero 
to  carry  this  last  dialogue  back  to  his  youthful 
days  was  the  difficulty  he  experienced  in  finding  a 
fitting  advocate  for  the  Peripatetic  doctrines,  which 
had  made  but  little  progress  among  his  country¬ 
men.  M.  Brutus  and  Terentius  Varro  were  both 
alive,  and  therefore  excluded  by  his  plan  ;  L.  Lu¬ 
cullus,  although  dead,  was  not  of  sufficient  weight 
to  be  introduced  with  propriety  on  such  an  occa¬ 
sion  ;  Piso  alone  remained,  but  in  consequence  of 
the  quarrel  between  Cicero  and  himself  arising  out 
of  his  support  of  Clodius,  it  was  necessary  to  choose 
an  epoch  when  their  friendship  was  as  yet  unsha¬ 
ken.  (See  Goerenz,  introd.  xix.)  It  will  be  ob¬ 
served  that  throughout,  the  author  abstains  entirely 
from  pronouncing  any  judgment  of  his  own.  The 
opinions  of  the  Epicureans  are  first  distinctly  ex¬ 
plained,  then  follows  the  refutation  by  the  Stoics  ; 
the  opinions  of  the  Stoics  are  next  explained,  then 
follows  the  refutation  by  the  New  Academy;  in 
the  third  place,  the  opinions  of  the  Peripatetics  are 
explained,  then  follows  the  refutation  by  the  Stoics. 
In  setting  forth  the  opinions  of  Epicurus,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  writings  of  that  sage  enumerated  by 
Diogenes  Laertius,  much  use  seems  to  have  been 
made  of  his  epistle  to  Menoeceus  and  his  tt epl 
Kvpiccu  8o£wu,  and  not  unfrequently  the  very  words 
of  tfie  original  Greek  have  been  literally  translated; 
while  the  lectures  of  Phaedrus  and  Zeno  [see  above, 
p.  709]  would  supply  accurate  information  as  to 
the  changes  and  additions  introduced  by  the  suc¬ 
cessive  disciples  of  the  Garden  after  the  death  of 
their  master.  The  Stoical  refutation  of  Epicurus, 
in  book  second,  was  probably  derived  from  Chry- 
sippus  7repl  rov  KaXov  ica\  rrjs  rjbovrjs  and  from  the 
writings  and  oral  communications  of  Posidonius 
[see  above,  p.  7 09,  b.] ;  the  Stoical  doctrines  in  book 
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third  were  taken  from  Zeno,  from  Diogenes,  and 
from  Chrysippus  it epl  reXciov ;  the  refutation  of  the 
Stoics  in  book  fourth  probably  proceeds  from  Car- 
neades.  The  Peripatetical  doctrines  in  book  fifth 
are  from  Aristotle  and  Theophrastus,  as  explained 
and  enlarged  by  Antiochus  of  Ascalon  ;  while  the 
Stoical  objections  are  in  all  probability  due  to  Dio- 
dotus  [see  above  p.  709,  a.],  who,  we  are  told  else¬ 
where,  was  strongly  opposed  to  Antiochus.  (Acad. 
ii.  36.) 

In  determining  the  precise  date  at  which  the 
work  before  us  was  completed  and  published,  we 
cannot  agree  with  Goerenz,  that  the  expression 
“  duo  magna  (ruvrayga ra  absolvi  ”  (ad  Att.  xii. 
45,  11th  June,  b.  c.  45)  can  with  certainty  be 
made  to  comprehend  both  the  De  Finibus  and  the 
Academica.  No  distinct  notice  of  the  former  oc¬ 
curs  until  the  27th  of  June,  when,  in  a  letter  to 
Atticus,  (xiii.  32,)  we  find  “Torquatus  Romae  est. 
Misi  ut  tibi  daretur,”  where  Torquatus  denotes 
the  first  book.  On  the  24th  of  July  (ad  Ait. 

xiii.  12),  the  treatise  is  spoken  of  as  finished. 
“  Nunc  illam  irepl  reX oov  covra^iv,  sane  mihi  pro- 
batam,  Bruto,  ut  tibi  placuit,  despondimus.”  Again, 
on  the  30  th  of  the  same  month,  “  Ita  eonfeci  quin- 
que  libros  7r epl  reA u>v,  ut  Epicurea  L.  Torquato, 
Stoica  M.  Catoni,  ■n-epL'irarpTUid  M.  Pisoni  darem. 
’’A^rjXoTUTrrjTov  id  fore  putaram,  quod  omnes  illi 
decesserant”  (ad  Att.  xiii.  19);  and  we  learn  from 
an  epistle,  despatched  only  two  days  afterwards 
(ad  Att.  xiii.  21,  comp.  22),  that  it  had  been  for 
some  time  in  the  hands  of  Atticus,  through  whom 
Balbus  had  obtained  a  copy  of  the  fifth  book,  while 
the  widow  Caerellia,  in  her  philosophic  zeal,  had 
contrived  by  some  means  to  get  possession  of  the 
whole.  Cicero  complains  of  this  for  two  reasons  ; 
first,  because  it  was  but  fitting  that  since  the  work 
was  dedicated  to  Brutus  it  should  be  presented  to 
him  before  it  became  trite  and  stale,  and  in  the  se¬ 
cond  place,  because  he  had  made  some  changes  in 
the  last  book  ;  which  he  was  desirous  to  insert  be¬ 
fore  finally  dismissing  it  from  his  hands.  It  is  not 
unlikely  that  the  formal  presentation  to  Brutus  took 
place  about  the  middle  of  August,  when  he  paid  a 
visit  to  Cicero  at  his  Tusculanum  (ad  Att.  xiii.  44), 
and  that  two  editions  of  the  fifth  book,  differing  in 
some  respects  from  each  other,  may  have  gone 
abroad,  which  will  account  for  some  singular  varia¬ 
tions  and  interpolations  which  have  long  exercised 
the  ingenuity  of  editors.  (See  Goerenz.  praef.  p. 

xiv. ) 

The  Editio  Princeps  in  4to.  is  without  date, 
name  of  place  or  printer,  but  is  believed  to  have 
appeared  at  Cologne,  from  the  press  of  Ulric  Zell, 
about  1467,  and  was  followed  by  the  edition  of 
Joannes  ex  Colonia,  4to.,  Venice,  1471.  The  edi¬ 
tion  of  Davis,  8vo.,  Cambridge,  1728,  was  long 
held  in  high  estimation,  and  frequently  reprinted, 
but  is  now  superseded  by  those  of  Rath,  Hal.  Sax. 
8vo.,  1804;  of  Goerenz,  Leipz.  1813,  8vo.,  forming 
the  third  volume  of  the  collected  philosophical 
works;  of  Otto,  Leipz.  8vo.,  1831  ;  and,  last  and 
best  of  all,  of  Madvig,  Copenhagen,  1839,  8vo. 

3.  Tusculanarum  Disputation ein  Libri  V. 

This  work,  addressed  to  M.  Brutus,  is  a 
series  of  discussions  on  various  important  points  of 
practical  philosophy  supposed  to  have  been  held  in 
the  Tusculanum  of  Cicero,  who,  on  a  certain  occa¬ 
sion,  soon  after  the  departure  of  Brutus  for  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  Gaul  (b.  c.  46),  requested  one  of  the 
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numerous  circle  of  friends  and  visitors  by  whom  he 
was  surrounded,  to  propose  some  subject  for  debate 
which  he  then  proceeded  to  examine  as  he  sat  or 
walked  about.  These  exercises  were  continued  for 
five  days,  a  new  topic  being  started  and  exhausted 
at  each  successive  conference.  There  is  an  utter 
want  of  dramatic  effect  in  this  collection  of  dialo¬ 
gues,  for  the  antagonist  is  throughout  anonymous, 
and  is  not  invested  with  any  life  or  individuality, 
but  is  a  sort  of  a  man  of  straw  who  brings  forward 
a  succession  of  propositions  which  are  bowled  down 
by  Cicero  as  fast  as  they  are  set  up.  This  person¬ 
age  is  usually  designated  in  MSS.  by  the  letter  a, 
and  editors  have  amused  themselves  by  quarrelling 
about  the  import  of  the  symbol  which  they  have 
variously  interpreted  to  mean  Atticus,  Adolescents, 
Auditor ,  and  so  forth.  There  is  little  room  for 
doubt  as  to  the  period  when  this  work  was  actually 
composed,  since  it  abounds  in  allusions  to  historical 
events  and  to  former  treatises  which  enable  us, 
when  taken  in  connexion  with  other  circumstances, 
to  determine  the  question  within  very  narrow  limits. 
Thus,  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  the  fifth  book,  we 
have  a  reference  to  the  De  Finibus  which  was  not 
published  until  the  month  of  August,  B.  c.  45, 
while  the  dissertations  before  us  were  familiarly 
known  before  the  middle  of  May  in  the  following 
year  (ad  Att.  xv.  24),  and  must  consequently  have 
been  given  to  the  world  early  in  b.  c.  44,  since  the 
task  appears  to  have  been  undertaken  just  at  the 
time  when  the  Academica  were  completed  (ad  Att. 
xiii.  32).  Sch'utz  (Proleg.)  has  satisfactorily  proved 
that  Tusculanae  Disputationes  is  the  true  title,  and 
not  Tusculanae  Quaestiones  as  a  few  MSS.  have  it. 

The  first  book  treats  of  the  wisdom  of  despising 
death  which,  it  is  maintained,  cannot  be  considered 
as  an  evil  either  to  the  living  or  to  the  dead,  whether 
the  soul  be  mortal  or  immortal.  This  leads  to  an 
investigation  of  the  real  nature  of  death,  and  a  re¬ 
view  of  the  opinions  entertained  by  different  philo¬ 
sophers  with  regard  to  the  soul.  The  arguments 
for  its  immortality  are  derived  chiefly  from  the  i 
writings  of  the  Stoics  and  of  Plato,  especially  from 
the  Phaedon. 

The  second  book  is  on  the  endurance  of  pain,  in 
which  it  is  demonstrated,  after  Zeno,  Aristo,  and 
Pyrrho,  that  pain  is  not  an  evil,  in  opposition  to 
Aristippus  and  Epicurus,  who  held  it  to  be  the 
greatest  evil,  to  Hieronymus  of  Rhodes,  who  placed 
the  chief  good  in  the  absence  of  pain,  and  to  the 
numerous  band  of  philosophers,  belonging  to  differ-  • 
ent  schools,  who  agreed  that  pain  was  an  evil,  al¬ 
though  not  the  greatest  of  evils.  Here  everything  ; 
is  taken  from  the  Stoics. 

In  the  third  book  it  is  proved  that  a  wise  man  is  »i 
insensible  to  sorrow ;  and  the  doctrines  of  the  Pe¬ 
ripatetics,  of  Epicurus,  of  the  Cyrenaics,  and  of 
Crantor,  being  examined  in  turn,  and  weighed : 
against  the  tenets  of  Zeno,  are  found  wanting.  The 
authorities  chiefly  consulted  appear  to  have  been  i 
Chrysippus,  Cleanthes,  Cleitomachus,  Antiochus  of 
Ascalon,  Carneades,  and  Epicurus  rrepl  reXovs. 

The  thesis  supported  in  the  fourth  book,  which  i 
forms  a  continuation  to  the  preceding,  is,  that  the  i 
wise  man  is  absolutely  free  from  all  mental  dis-  - 
quietude  (animi  perturbatione).  We  have  first  a 
curious  classification  of  perturbations  in  which  the 
terms  sorrow,  joy,  fear,  pity,  and  a  host  of  others,  I 
are  carefully  analysed  and  defined  according  to  the  * 
discipline  of  the  Porch  ;  and,  after  a  few  remarks  i: 
upon  the  main  proposition,  we  find  a  long  essay  on  k 
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the  best  means  of  tranquillising  the  heart,  and  for¬ 
tifying  it  against  the  attacks  of  all  those  passions 
and  desires  which  must  be  regarded  as  diseases  of 
the  mind.  Here  again  the  Stoics,  and  especially 
Zeno  and  Chrysippus,  are  chiefly  followed,  although 
several  hints  can  be  traced  to  Aristotle,  Plato,  and 
even  to  the  Pythagoreans. 

The  fifth  book  contains  a  reply  in  the  affirmative 
to  the  question,  whether  virtue  is  in  itself  sufficient 
to  insure  happiness,  thus  carrying  out  to  its  full  ex¬ 
tent  the  grand  moral  dogma  of  the  Stoics  in  opposition 
to  the  more  qualified  views  of  the  Peripatetics  and 
Academics.  The  materials  for  this  section  were 
supplied  by  Plato,  Aristotle,  Theophrastus,  Xeno- 
crates,  Speusippus,  Polemo,  Carneades,  and  the 
Stoics,  (v.  12,  13,  18,  27.) 

Although  each  of  these  five  books  is  complete 
within  itself  and  independent  of  the  rest,  yet  we 
feel  inclined  to  adopt  the  hypothesis  of  Olivet,  that 
they  were  drawn  up  and  digested  according  to  a 
regular  and  well-imagined  plan,  and  ought  to  be 
taken  in  connexion  with  each  other  as  forming  one 
harmonious  whole.  In  fact,  all  the  reasonings  con¬ 
verge  to  one  point.  They  all  act  in  unison  to  de¬ 
fend  one  position — that  man  possesses  within  himself 
the  means  of  securing  his  own  happiness.  To  make 
this  evident  it  was  necessary  to  expose  the  folly  of 
those  alarms,  and  the  weakness  of  those  assailants 
by  which  tranquillity  is  scared  away  from  the  hu¬ 
man  bosom.  Hence,  the  fear  of  death,  and  the  fear 
of  pain,  are  shewn  to  be  the  result  of  ignorance  and 
error,  while  joy,  sorrow,  love,  hatred,  with  the 
whole  array  of  desires  and  passions  which  excite 
such  tumults,  are  treated  as  mere  visionary  unsub¬ 
stantial  forms  which  the  sage  can  dissipate  by  a  vi¬ 
gorous  exertion  of  his  will. 

The  Tusculan  Disputations  are  certainly  inferior 
in  recondite  learning,  in  subtle  reasoning,  and  in 
elaborately  finished  composition,  to  the  Academic a, 
the  De  Finibus ,  and  the  De  Officiis ;  yet  no  one 
among  the  philosophical  essays  of  Cicero  is  more 
deservedly  popular,  or  forms  a  better  introduction  to 
such  studies,  on  account  of  the  easy,  familiar,  and 
perspicuous  language  in  which  the  ideas  are  ex¬ 
pressed,  and  the  liveliness  imparted  to  each  of  the 
discourses  by  the  numerous  entertaining  and  apt 
illustrations,  many  of  which  being  poetical  quota¬ 
tions  from  the  earlier  bards,  are  in  themselves  highly 
interesting  to  the  grammarian  and  the  historian  of 
literature.  Certainly  no  work  has  ever  been  more 
enthusiastically,  perhaps  extravagantly,  admired. 
Erasmus,  after  ascribing  to  it  every  conceivable  ex¬ 
cellence  both  in  matter  and  manner,  declares  his 
conviction,  that  the  author  was  directly  inspired 
from  heaven,  while  another  worthy  deems  that  his 
faith  must  have  been  of  the  same  quality  with  that 
of  Abraham. 

The  Editio  Princeps  was  printed  at  Rome  by 
Ulric  Han,  4to.,  1469  ;  the  second  by  Gering, 
Crantz,  and  Friburg,  fob,  Paris,  about  1471,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  several  others  in  the  15th  century.  Of 
modern  editions,  that  of  Davis,  8vo.,  Camb.  1709, 
containing  the  emendations  of  Bentley,  was  long 
highly  valued  and  was  frequently  reprinted,  but  is 
now  superseded  by  those  of  Rath,  Hal.  8vo.,  1805  ; 
of  Orelli,  including  the  Paradoxa,  and  enriched 
with  a  collection  of  the  best  commentaries,  Zurich, 
8vo.,  1829;  of  Kiihner,  Jenae,  8vo.  1829,  second 
edition,  1835;  and  of  Moser,  Hannov.,  3  vols. 
8vo.,  1836-37,  which  is  the  most  complete  of 
any. 
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4.  Paradoxa. 

Six  favourite  Paradoxes  of  the  Stoics  explained 
in  familiar  language,  defended  by  popular  argu¬ 
ments,  and  illustrated  occasionally  by  examples 
derived  from  contemporary  history,  by  which 
means  they  are  made  the  vehicles  for  covert  attacks 
upon  Crassus,  Hortensius,  and  Lucullus,  and  for 
vehement  declamation  against  Clodius.  This  must 
not  be  viewed  as  a  serious  work,  or  one  which  the 
author  viewed  in  any  other  light  than  that  of  a 
mere  jeu  d ’  esprit  (“  Ego  vero,  ilia  ipsa,  quae  vix 
in  gymnasiis  et  in  otio  Stoici  probant,  ludens  con- 
jeci  in  communes  locos,  praef.),  for  the  proposi¬ 
tions  are  mere  philosophical  quibbles,  and  the 
arguments  by  which  they  are  supported  are  palpa¬ 
bly  unsatisfactory  and  illogical,  resolving  them¬ 
selves  into  a  juggle  with  words,  or  into  induction 
resting  upon  one  or  two  particular  cases.  The 
theorems  enunciated  for  demonstration  are,  1.  That 
which  is  morally  fair  (to  ua\ov)  is  alone  good 
(dyaOdv).  2.  Virtue  alone  is  requisite  to  secure 
happiness.  3.  Good  and  evil  deeds  admit  of  no 
degrees,  i.  e.  all  crimes  are  equally  heinous,  all  vir¬ 
tuous  actions  equally  meritorious.  4.  Every  fool 
is  a  madman.  5.  The  wise  man  alone  is  free,  and 
therefore  every  man  not  wise  is  a  slave.  6.  The 
wise  man  alone  is  rich. 

The  preface,  which  is  addressed  to  M.  Brutus, 
must  have  been  written  early  in  B.  c.  46,  for  Cato 
is  spoken  of  in  such  terms  that  we  cannot  doubt 
that  he  was  still  alive,  or  at  all  events  that  intelli¬ 
gence  of  his  fate  had  not  yet  reached  Italy,  and 
there  is  also  a  distinct  allusion  to  the  De  Claris 
Oratoribus  as  already  published.  But  although 
the  offering  now  presented  is  called  a  “  parvum 
opusculum,”  the  result  of  studies  prosecuted  during 
the  shorter  nights  which  followed  the  long  watch¬ 
ings  in  which  the  Brutus  had  been  prepared,  it  is 
equally  certain  that  the  fourth  paradox  bears  de¬ 
cisive  evidence  of  having  been  composed  before  the 
death  of  Clodius  (b.  c.  52),  and  the  sixth  before 
the  death  of  Crassus  (b.  c.  53).  Hence  we  must 
conclude  that  Cicero,  soon  after  his  arrival  at  Rome 
from  Brundusium,  amused  himself  by  adding  to  a 
series  of  rhetorical  trifles  commenced  some  years 
before,  and  then  despatched  the  entire  collection  to 
his  friend. 

The  Editio  Princeps  of  the  Paradoxa  was  print¬ 
ed  along  with  the  De  Officiis ,  by  Fust  and  Sch offer, 
at  Mayence,  4to.,  1465,  and  reprinted  at  the  same 
place  by  Fust  and  Gernshem,  fob,  1466.  They 
were  published  along  with  the  De  Officiis ,  De 
Amicitia ,  and  De  Senectute,  by  Sweynheym  and 
Pannartz,  4to.,  Rome,  1469;  and  the  same,  with 
the  addition  of  the  Somnium  Scipionis,  by  Vindelin 
de  Spira,  Venice,  4 to.,  1470  ;  besides  which  there 
are  a  very  great  number  of  other  editions  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  15th  century.  The  most  useful  editions 
are  those  of  Wetzel,  8vo.,  Lignitz,  1808,  and  of 
Gernhard,  8vo.,  Leipz.  1819,  the  former  containing 
also  the  De  Senectute  and  the  De  Amicitia ,  the 
latter  the  De  Senectute.  The  Paradoxa  were  pub¬ 
lished  separately  by  Borgers,  8vo.,  Leyden,  1826. 

5.  Hortensius  s.  De  Philosophia. 

A  dialogue  in  praise  of  philosophy,  drawn  up 
for  the  purpose  of  recommending  such  pursuits  to 
the  Romans.  Hortensius  was  represented  as  de¬ 
preciating  the  study  and  asserting  the  superior 
claims  of  eloquence;  his  arguments  were  combated 
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by  Q.  Lutatius  Catulus,  L.  Licinius  Lucullus,  Bal- 
bus  the  Stoic,  Cicero  himself,  and  perhaps  other 
personages.  The  work  was  composed  and  pub¬ 
lished  B.  c.  45,  immediately  before  the  Academica, 
but  the  imaginary  conversation  must  have  been 
supposed  to  have  been  held  at  some  period  earlier 
than  b.  c.  60,  the  year  in  which  Catulus  died.  A 
considerable  number  of  unimportant  fragments 
have  been  preserved  by  St.  Augustin,  whose  ad¬ 
miration  is  expressed  in  language  profanely  hyper¬ 
bolical,  and  by  the  grammarians.  These  have 
been  carefully  collected  and  arranged  by  Nobbe, 
and  are  given  in  Orelli’s  Cicero ,  vol.  iv.  pt.  ii.  pp. 
479 — 486.  (Cic.  de  Divin.  ii.  1,  Tuscul.  ii.  2.) 

6.  Timaeus  s.  De  Universo. 

We  possess  a  fragment  of  a  translation  of  Plato’s 
Timaeus,  executed  after  the  completion  of  the 
Academica,  as  we  learn  from  the  prooemium.  It 
extends  from  p.  22,  ed.  Bekker,  with  occasional 
blanks  as  far  as  p.  54,  and  affords  a  curious  spe¬ 
cimen  of  the  careless  and  inaccurate  style  in  which 
Cicero  was  wont  to  represent  the  meaning  of  his 
Greek  originals.  It  was  first  printed  in  the  edition 
of  Sweynheym  and  Pannartz,  1471,  and  with  a 
commentary  by  G.  Valla,  at  Venice,  in  1485.  It 
is  given  in  Orelli’s  Cicero,  vol.  iv.  pt.  ii.  pp.  495 
—513. 

7.  Protagoras  ex  Platone. 

A  translation  of  the  Protagoras  of  Plato  into  Latin. 
At  what  period  this  was  executed  we  cannot  deter¬ 
mine,  but  it  is  generally  believed  to  have  been  an 
exercise  undertaken  in  early  youth.  A  few  words 
seem  to  have  been  preserved  by  Priscian  on  Do- 
natus,  which  will  be  found  in  Orelli’s  Cicero,  vol. 
ii.  pt.  ii.  p.  477.  (Comp.  Cic.  de  Off.  ii.  24  ; 
Quintal,  x.  5.  §  2.) 

E.  Theology. 

1 .  De  Natura  Deorum  Libri  III. 

Three  dialogues  dedicated  to  M.  Brutus,  in 
which  the  speculations  of  the  Epicureans  and  the 
Stoics  on  the  existence,  attributes,  and  providence 
of  a  Divine  Being  are  fully  stated  and  discussed  at 
length,  the  debate  being  illustrated  and  diversified 
by  frequent  references  to  the  opinions  entertained 
upon  these  topics  by  the  most  celebrated  philoso¬ 
phers.  The  number  of  sects  and  of  individuals 
enumerated  is  so  great,  and  the  field  of  philosophic 
research  thrown  open  is  so  wide,  that  we  can 
scarcely  believe  that  Cicero  could  have  had  recourse 
to  original  sources  for  the  whole  mass  of  informa¬ 
tion  which  he  lavishes  so  profusely  on  his  subject, 
but  must  conclude  that  he  made  use  of  some  useful 
manual  or  summary,  such  as  were  doubtless  com¬ 
piled  by  the  preceptors  of  those  days  for  the  use  of 
their  pupils,  containing  a  view  of  the  tenets  of 
different  schools  presented  in  a  condensed  form. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  in  no  production  do  we  more 
admire  the  vigorous  understanding  and  varied 
learning  of  the  author,  in  none  does  he  display  a 
greater  command  over  appropriate  language,  in 
none  are  liveliness  and  grace  more  happily  blended 
with  lucid  arrangement  and  brilliant  eloquence. 
Although  the  materials  may  have  been  collected 
by  degrees,  they  were  certainly  moulded  into 
shape  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  for  we  know 
that  this  work  was  published  immediately  after  the 
J  usculan  Disputations,  and  immediately  before  the 
De  Divinatioiie  (de  Div.  ii.  1),  and  that  the  whole 
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three  appeared  in  the  early  part  of  b.  c.  44.  The 
imaginary  conversation  is  supposed  to  have  been 
held  in  the  presence  of  Cicero,  somewhere  about 
the  year  B.  c.  76,  at  the  house  of  C.  Aurelius 
Cotta,  the  pontifex  maximus  (consul  B.  c.  75),  who 
well  sustains  the  part  of  a  New  Academician, 
attacking  and  overthrowing  the  doctrines  of  others 
without  advancing  any  dogma  of  his  own,  while 
the  discipline  of  the  Porch,  mixed  up  however 
with  much  that  belongs  rather  to  Plato  and  Aris¬ 
totle,  is  developed  with  great  earnestness  and 
power  by  Q.  Lucilius  Balbus,  the  pupil  of  Panae- 
tius,  and  the  doctrines  of  the  Garden  are  playfully 
supported  by  Velleius  (trib.  pleb.  B.  c.  90),  who 
occupies  himself  more  in  ridiculing  the  speculations 
of  different  schools  than  in  any  laboured  defence 
of  those  espoused  by  himself.  Accordingly,  in  the 
first  book  he  opens  with  an  attack  upon  Plato  and 
the  Stoics ;  he  then  adverts  briefly  to  the  theories 
of  no  less  than  27  of  the  most  famous  philosophers, 
commencing  with  Thales  of  Miletus  and  ending 
with  Diogenes  of  Babylon,  characterising  them,  in 
many  cases  not  unjustly,  as  little  superior  to  the 
dreams  of  madmen,  the  fables  of  poets,  or  the 
superstitions  of  the  vulgar.  Passing  on  from  this 
motley  crew  to  Epicurus,  he  pronounces  him 
worthy  of  all  praise,  first,  because  he  alone  placed 
the  argument  for  the  existence  of  gods  upon  its 
proper  and  only  firm  basis, — the  belief  implanted 
by  nature  in  the  hearts  of  all  mankind ;  secondly, 
because  he  assigned  to  them  their  real  attributes, 
happiness,  immortality,  apathy ;  representing  them 
as  dwelling  within  themselves,  susceptible  of  neither 
pleasure  nor  pain  from  without,  bestowing  no 
benefits  and  inflicting  no  evils  on  men,  but  fit 
objects  of  honour  and  worship  on  account  of  their 
essential  excellence,  a  series  of  propositions  which 
are  carefully  elucidated  by  an  inquiry  into  the 
form,  the  mode  of  existence,  and  the  mental  consti¬ 
tution  of  divine  beings.  Cotta  now  comes  forward, 
takes  up  each  point  in  succession,  and  overturns 
the  whole  fabric  piecemeal.  He  first  proves  that 
the  reasons  assigned  by  Epicurus  for  the  existence 
of  gods  are  utterly  inadequate  ;  secondly,  that, 
granting  their  existence,  nothing  can  be  less  digni¬ 
fied  than  the  form  and  attributes  ascribed  to  them ; 
and  thirdly,  granting  these  forms  and  qualities, 
nothing  more  absurd  than  that  men  should  render 
homage  or  feel  gratitude  to  those  from  whom  they 
have  not  received  and  do  not  hope  to  receive  any 
benefits. 

The  second  book  contains  an  investigation  of  the 
question  by  Balbus,  according  to  the  principles  of 
the  Stoics,  who  divided  the  subject  into  four  heads. 
1.  The  existence  of  gods.  2.  Their  nature.  3. 
Their  government  of  the  world.  4.  Their  watch¬ 
ful  care  of  human  affairs  (providence),  which  is  in 
reality  included  under  the  third  head.  The  ex¬ 
istence  of  gods  is  advocated  chiefly  a.  From  the 
universal  belief  of  mankind  ;  b.  From  the  well- 
authenticated  accounts  of  their  appearances  upon 
earth  ;  c.  From  prophesies,  presentiments,  omens, 
and  auguries  ;  d.  From  the  evident  proofs  of  de¬ 
sign,  and  of  the  adaptation  of  means  to  a  beneficent 
end,  everywhere  visible  in  the  arrangements  of  the 
material  world  ;  e.  From  the  nature  of  man  himself 
and  his  mental  constitution  ;  f.  From  certain  phy¬ 
sical  considerations  which  tend  clearly  and  un¬ 
equivocally  to  the  establishment  of  a  system  of 
pantheism,  the  introduction  of  which  is  somewhat 
curious  in  this  place,  since,  if  admitted,  it  would 
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at  once  destroy  all  the  preceding  arguments  ;  g. 
From  the  gradual  upward  progression  in  the  works 
of  creation,  from  plants  to  animals  and  from  the 
lower  animals  to  man,  which  leads  us  to  infer  that 
the  series  ascends  from  man  to  beings  absolutely 
perfect.  In  treating  of  the  nature  of  the  gods, 
the  pantheistic  principle  is  again  broadly  asserted, 
— God  is  the  Universe  and  the  Universe  is  God, — 
whence  is  derived  the  conclusion  that  the  Deity 
must  be  spherical  in  form,  because  the  sphere  is  the 
most  perfect  of  figures.  But  while  the  Universe 
is  God  as  a  whole,  it  contains  within  its  parts 
many  gods,  among  the  number  of  whom  are  the 
heavenly  bodies.  Then  follows  a  curious  digres¬ 
sion  on  the  origin  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  Pan¬ 
theon,  and  on  the  causes  which  led  men  to  commit 
the  folly  of  picturing  to  themselves  gods  differing 
in  shape,  in  age,  and  in  apparel ;  of  assigning  to 
them  the  relationships  of  domestic  life,  and  of  as¬ 
cribing  to  them  the  desires  and  passions  by  which 
mortals  are  agitated.  Lastly,  the  government 
and  providence  of  the  gods  is  deduced  from  three 
considerations  :  (a)  From  their  existence,  which 
being  granted,  it  necessarily  follows,  that  they 
must  rule  the  world.  (/ 3 )  From  the  admitted 
truth,  that  all  things  are  subject  to  the  laws  of 
Nature ;  but  Nature,  when  properly  defined  and 
understood,  is  another  name  for  God.  (7)  From 
the  beauty,  harmony,  wisdom,  and  benevolence, 
manifested  in  the  works  of  creation.  This  last 
section  is  handled  with  great  skill  and  effect ;  the 
absurdity  of  the  doctrine  which  taught  that  the 
world  was  produced  by  a  fortuitous  concourse  of 
atoms  is  forcibly  exposed,  while  the  arguments  de¬ 
rived  from  astronomy,  from  the  structure  of  plants, 
of  fishes,  of  terrestial  animals,  and  of  the  human 
frame,  form  a  most  interesting  essay  on  natural 
theology.  The  whole  is  wound  up  by  demonstrat¬ 
ing  that  all  things  serviceable  to  man  were  made 
for  his  use,  and  that  the  Deity  watches  over  the 
safety  and  welfare,  not  only  of  the  whole  human 
race  collectively,  but  of  every  individual  member 
of  the  family. 

In  the  third  book  Cotta  resumes  the  discourse 
for  the  purpose  not  of  absolutely  demolishing 
what  has  been  advanced  by  Balbus,  but  of  setting 
forth,  after  the  fashion  of  the  Sceptics,  that  the 
reasonings  employed  by  the  last  speaker  were  un¬ 
satisfactory  and  not  calculated  to  produce  convic¬ 
tion.  In  following  his  course  over  the  different 
divisions  in  order,  we  find  two  remarkable  blanks 
in  the  text.  By  the  first  we  Iosq,  the  criticism 
upon  the  evidence  for  the  visible  appearances  of 
the  gods  on  earth  ;  the  second  leaves  us  in  igno¬ 
rance  of  the  doubts  cast  upon  the  belief  of  a  general 
ruling  Providence.  We  have  no  means  of  disco¬ 
vering  how  these  deficiencies  arose ;  but  it  has 
been  conjectured,  that  the  chapters  were  omitted 
by  some  early  Christian  transcriber,  who  conceived 
that  they  might  be  quoted  for  a  special  purpose  by 
the  enemies  of  revealed  religion. 

The  authorities  followed  in  these  books,  in  so 
far  as  they  can  be  ascertained,  appear  to  have 
been,  for  the  Epicurean  doctrines,  the  numerous 
works  of  Epicurus  himself,  whose  very  words  are 
sometimes  quoted,  and  the  lectures  of  his  distin¬ 
guished  follower  Zeno,  which  Cicero  had  attended 
while  residing  at  Athens ;  in  the  development  of 
the  Stoic  principles  much  was  derived  from  Clean- 
thes,  from  Chrysippus,  from  Antipater  of  Tarsus, 
and  from  Posidonius  •zrepl  0eur,  while  in  the  dex- 
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terous  and  subtle  logic  of  Cotta  we  may  unques¬ 
tionably  trace  the  master-spirit  of  Carneades  as 
represented  in  the  writings  of  his  disciple  Cleito- 
machus.  (Kuhner,  p.  98.) 

The  Editio  Princeps  is  included  in  the  collection 
of  the  philosophical  works  of  Cicero  printed  by 
Sweynheym  and  Pannartz,  in  2  vols.  fob,  Rome, 
1471.  [See  above,  p.  719,  b.]  The  edition  of  Davis, 
Camb.  8vo.,  1718,  long  held  the  first  place,  and 
has  been  often  reprinted ;  but  that  of  Moser  and 
Creuzer,  8vo.,  Leipz.  1818,  must  now  be  regarded 
as  the  best.  The  pretended  4th  book  published 
by  Seraphinus  at  Bologna,  8vo.,  1811,  is  an  absurd 
forgery,  if  indeed  the  author  ever  intended  or 
hoped  to  deceive,  which  seems  doubtful. 

2.  De  Divinatione  Libri  II. 

This  is  intended  as  a  continuation  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  work,  out  of  which  the  inquiry  naturally 
springs.  We  are  here  presented  with  an  exposi¬ 
tion  of  the  conflicting  opinions  of  the  Porch  and 
the  Academy  upon  the  reality  of  the  science  of 
divination,  and  the  degree  of  confidence  which 
ought  to  be  reposed  in  its  professors.  In  the  first 
book  the  doctrines  of  the  Stoics  are  defended  by  Q. 
Cicero,  who  begins  by  dividing  divination  into  two 
branches.  1.  The  divination  of  Nature.  2.  The 
divination  of  Art.  To  the  first  belong  dreams, 
inward  presages,  and  presentiments,  and  the  ecsta¬ 
tic  phrenzy,  during  which  the  mind  inspired  by  a 
god  discerns  the  secrets  of  the  future,  and  pours 
forth  its  conceptions  in  prophetic  words ;  in  the 
second  are  comprehended  the  indications  yielded  by 
the  entrails  of  the  slaughtered  victim,  by  the  flight, 
the  cries,  and  the  feeding  of  birds,  by  thunder  and 
lightning,  by  lots,  by  astrology,  and  by  all  those 
strange  sights  and  sounds  which  were  regarded  as 
the  shadows  cast  before  by  coming  events.  A  cloud 
of  examples  is  brought  to  establish  the  certainty  of 
each  of  the  various  methods,  cases  of  failure  being 
explained  away  by  supposing  an  error  in  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  sign,  while  the  truth  of  the  general 
principles  is  confirmed  by  an  appeal  to  the  concur¬ 
ring  belief  of  philosophers,  poets,  and  mankind  at 
large.  Hence  Quintus  maintains,  that  we  are  jus¬ 
tified  in  concluding  that  the  future  is  revealed  to 
us  both  from  within  and  from  without,  and  that 
the  information  proceeds  from  the  Gods,  from  Fate, 
or  from  Nature  ;  having,  however,  previously  in¬ 
sisted  that  he  was  not  bound  to  explain  how  each 
circumstance  came  to  pass,  it  being  sufficient  for 
his  purpose  if  he  could  prove  that  it  actually  did 
come  to  pass. 

In  the  second  book  Cicero  himself  brings  for¬ 
ward  the  arguments  of  Carneades,  who  held  that 
divination  was  altogether  a  delusion,  and  that  the 
knowledge  which  it  pretends  to  convey,  if  real, 
would  be  a  curse  rather  than  a  blessing  to  men. 
He  then  proceeds  to  confute  each  of  the  proposi¬ 
tions  enunciated  by  his  antagonist,  and  winds  up 
by  urging  the  necessity  of  upholding  and  extending 
the  influence  of  true  religion,  and  of  waging  a 
vigorous  war  in  every  quarter  against  superstition 
under  every  form. 

Although  many  modern  writers  may  be  and 
probably  are  quite  correct  in  their  assertion,  that 
the  whole  religious  system  of  the  Romans  was  a 
mere  engine  of  government,  that  it  was  a  deliberate 
cheat,  in  which  men  of  education  were  the  de¬ 
ceivers  and  the  ignorant  populace  the  dupes,  yet 
we  have  no  right  in  the  present  instance,  and  the 
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same  remark  extends  to  all  the  philosophical  writ¬ 
ings,  to  pronounce  that  the  reasonings  employed 
by  Cicero  are  to  be  taken  as  the  expression  of  his 
own  views.  Here  and  elsewhere  he  always  care¬ 
fully  guards  himself  against  such  an  imputation ; 
his  avowed  object  in  every  matter  of  controversy 
was  merely  to  assist  the  judgment  of  the  reader 
by  stating  fairly  the  strong  points  upon  both  sides 
of  the  question,  scrupulously  leaving  the  inference 
to  be  drawn  by  each  individual,  according  to  the 
impression  produced.  In  the  piece  before  us  what¬ 
ever  may  have  been  the  private  convictions  of  the 
author,  it  would  have  been  little  seemly  in  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  that  august  college  whose  duty  to  the  state 
consisted  in  presiding  over  and  regulating  augury 
to  declare  openly,  that  the  whole  of  the  discipline 
which  he  was  required  to  enforce  was  a  tissue  of 
fraud  and  imposture ;  and  Cicero  above  all  others 
was  the  last  man  to  be  guilty  of  such  a  breach  of 
public  decency. 

The  scene  of  the  conversation  is  the  Lyceum  in 
the  Tusculanum  of  Cicero.  The  tract  was  com¬ 
posed  after  the  death  of  Caesar,  for  that  event  is 
spoken  of  in  the  course  of  the  debate. 

Cicero  appears  to  have  consulted  Chrysippus, 
who  wrote  several  works  upon  this  subject,  especi¬ 
ally  a  book  entitled  irepl  xv 707-uw,  to  have  availed 
himself  of  the  labours  of  Posidonius  and  Diogenes 
of  Babylon  7 repl  /uavrucrjs,  and  to  have  derived 
some  assistance  from  Cratippus,  Antipater,  Plato, 
and  Aristotle.  In  the  second  book  he  avowedly 
followed  Carneades,  and  there  is  a  reference  (ii. 
47)  to  Panaetius  also.  (See  Kiihner,  p.  100.) 

The  Editio  Princeps  is  included  in  the  collection 
of  Cicero’s  philosophical  works,  printed  in  2  vols. 
fob,  by  Sweynheym  and  Pannartz,  Rome,  1471. 
The  edition  of  Davis,  Camb.  8vo.,  1721,  containing 
the  De  Fato  also,  was  for  a  long  period  the  stan¬ 
dard,  but  has  now  given  way  to  that  of  Rath, 
Hal.  8vo.,  1807,  and  especially  to  that  superin¬ 
tended  by  Creuzer,  Kayser,  and  Moser,  8vo., 
Frankf.  1828,  which  is  superior  to  every  other. 

3.  De  Fato  Liber  Singularis. 

A  dialogue  to  complete  the  series  upon  specula¬ 
tive  theology,  of  which  the  De  Natura  Deorum 
and  the  De  Divinatione  form  the  first  two  parts. 
(De  Divin.  ii.  1.)  It  is  a  confused  and  mutilated 
fragment  on  the  subject  of  ail  others  the  most  per¬ 
plexing  to  unaided  reason,  the  doctrine  of  predes¬ 
tination  and  its  compatibility  with  free-will.  The 
beginning  and  the  end  are  wanting,  and  one  if  not 
more  chasms  break  the  continuity  of  what  remains. 
We  find  it  generally  stated  that  the  work  con¬ 
sisted  of  two  books,  and  that  the  whole  or  the 
greater  portion  of  what  has  been  preserved  belongs 
to  the  second ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  whatever 
to  prove  in  what  manner  it  was  originally  divided, 
nor  do  we  know  whether  it  was  ever  finished, 
although,  judging  from  the  careless  style  of  the 
composition,  we  are  led  to  infer  that  the  author 
left  his  task  incomplete.  It  would  appear  to  have 
contained,  or  to  have  been  intended  to  contain,  a 
review  of  the  opinions  held  by  the  chief  philoso¬ 
phic  sects  upon  Fate,  or  Destiny,  the  most  promi¬ 
nent  place  being  assigned  to  the  Stoics  —  who 
maintained  that  Fate,  or  Destinjq  was  the  great 
ruling  power  of  the  Universe,  the  \6yos  or  anima 
mundi,  in  other  words,  the  Divine  Essence  from 
which  all  impulses  were  derived  —  and  to  the  Aca¬ 
demics,  who  conceived  that  the  movements  of  the 
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mind  were  voluntary,  and  independent  of,  or  at 
least  not  necessarily  subject  to,  external  controul. 
The  scene  of  conversation  is  the  Puteolanum  of 
Cicero,  where  he  spent  the  months  of  April  and 
May  after  the  death  of  Caesar,  the  speakers  being 
Cicero  himself,  and  Hirtius,  at  that  time  consul- 
elect. 

The  De  Fato  has  generally  been  published  along 
with  the  De  Divinatione ;  all  the  editions  of  the 
latter,  mentioned  above  contain  it,  and  the  same 
remarks  apply. 

4.  De  Auguriis — Auguralia. 

Charisius  quotes  three  words  from  a  work  of 
Cicero  under  the  former  title,  Servius  refers  ap¬ 
parently  to  the  same  under  the  latter  designation. 
We  know  nothing  more  upon  the  subject.  (Cha¬ 
risius,  i.  p.  98,  comp.  p.  112  ;  Serv.  ad  Virg.  Aen. 
v.  737.) 

2.  Speeches. 

In  oratory  Cicero  held  a  position  very  different 
from  that  which  he  occupied  in  relation  to  philo¬ 
sophy,  whether  we  consider  the  amount  of  exertion 
and  toil  bestowed  on  each  pursuit  respectivel}’,  or 
the  obstacles  external  and  internal  which  impeded 
his  advancement.  Philosophy  was  originally  view¬ 
ed  by  him  merely  as  an  instrument  which  might 
prove  useful  in  fabricating  weapons  for  the  strife  of 
the  bar,  and  in  bestowing  a  more  graceful  form  on 
his  compositions.  Even  after  he  had  learned  to 
prize  more  fully  the  study  of  mental  science,  it  was 
regarded  simply  as  an  intellectual  pastime.  But 
the  cultivation  of  eloquence  constituted  the  main 
business  of  his  whole  life.  It  was  by  the  aid  of 
eloquence  alone  that  he  could  hope  to  emerge  from 
obscurity,  and  to  rise  to  wealth  and  honour.  Upon 
eloquence,  therefore,  all  his  energies  were  concen¬ 
trated,  and  eloquence  must  be  held  as  the  most 
perfect  fruit  of  his  talents. 

Cicero  was  peculiarly  fortunate  in  flourishing 
during  the  onty  epoch  in  the  history  of  his  country 
which  could  have  witnessed  the  full  development 
of  his  intellectual  strength  ;  had  he  lived  fifty 
years  earlier  public  taste  would  not  have  been 
sufficiently  refined  to  appreciate  his  accomplish¬ 
ments,  fifty  years  later  the  motive  for  exertion 
would  have  ceased  to  exist.  In  estimating  the 
degree  of  excellence  to  which  Cicero  attained,  we 
must  by  no  means  confine  ourselves,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  philosophical  works,  to  a  critical  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  speeches  in  reference  to  the  matter 
which  they  contain,  and  the  style  in  which  they 
are  expressed,  for  in  an  art  so  eminently  practical 
the  result  gained  is  a  most  important  element  in 
the  computation.  Even  had  the  orations  which 
have  come  down  to  us  appeared  poor  and  spirit¬ 
less,  we  should  nevertheless  have  been  justified  in 
concluding,  that  the  man  who  unquestionably  ob¬ 
tained  a  mastery  over  the  minds  of  his  hearers, 
and  who  worked  his  way  to  the  first  offices  of 
state  by  the  aid  of  eloquence  alone,  must  have 
been  a  great  orator  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
could  not  have  pronounced  such  an  opinion  with 
confidence  from  a  mere  perusal  of  his  orations, 
however  perfect  they  may  appear  as  writings,  un¬ 
less  we  possessed  the  assurance,  that  they  were 
always  suited  to  the  ears  of  those  who  listened  to 
them,  and  generally  produced  the  effect  desired. 
This  being  premised,  we  may  very  briefly  glance 
at  the  merits  of  these  works  as  literary  composi- 
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tions,  and  then  consider  their  characteristics  with 
reference  to  the  class  to  which  they  severally  be¬ 
long,  and  the  audiences  to  whom  they  were  ad¬ 
dressed  ;  as  deliberative  or  judicial ;  delivered  in 
the  senate,  from  the  rostra,  or  before  the  tribunal 
of  a  judge. 

Every  one  must  at  once  be  struck  by  the  abso¬ 
lute  command  which  Cicero  had  over  the  resources 
of  his  native  tongue.  His  words  seem  to  gush 
forth  without  an  effort  in  an  ample  stream  ;  and 
the  sustained  dignity  of  his  phraseology  is  pre¬ 
served  from  pompous  stiffness  by  the  lively  sallies 
of  a  ready  wit  and  a  vivid  imagination,  while  the 
happy  variety  which  he  communicated  to  his 
cadences  prevents  the  music  of  his  carefully-mea¬ 
sured  periods  from  falling  on  the  ear  with  cloying 
monotony.  It  is  a  style  which  attracts  without 
startling,  which  fixes  without  fatiguing  the  atten¬ 
tion.  It  presents  a  happy  medium  between  the 
florid  exuberance  of  the  Asiatic  school  and  the 
meagre  dryness  which  Calvus,  Brutus,  and  their 
followers  mistook  for  Attic  terseness  and  vigour. 
But  this  beauty,  although  admirably  calculated  to 
produce  a  powerful  impression  for  the  moment, 
loses  somewhat  of  its  charm  as  soon  as  the  eye  is 
able  to  look  steadily  upon  its  fascinations.  It  is 
too  evidently  a  work  of  art,  the  straining  after 
effect  is  too  manifest,  solidity  is  too  often  sacrificed 
to  show,  melody  too  often  substituted  for  rough 
strength ;  the  orator,  passing  into  a  rhetorician, 
seeks  rather  to  please  the  fancy  than  to  convince 
the  understanding ;  the  declaimer  usurps  the  place 
of  the  practical  man  of  business. 

If  the  skill  of  Cicero  in  composition  is  surpass¬ 
ing,  not  less  remarkable  was  his  tact  and  judgment. 
No  one  ever  knew  human  nature  better,  or  saw 
more  clearly  into  the  recesses  of  the  heart.  No  one 
was  ever  more  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  na¬ 
tional  feelings  and  prejudices  of  the  Romans,  or 
could  avail  himself  more  fully  of  such  knowledge. 
But  although  prompt  to  detect  the  weaknesses  of 
others,  he  either  did  not  perceive  or  could  not 
master  his  own.  The  same  wretched  vanity  which 
proved  such  a  fruitful  source  of  misery  in  his 
political  career,  introduced  a  most  serious  vice  into 
his  oratory,  —  a  vice  which,  had  it  not  been  pal¬ 
liated  by  a  multitude  of  virtues,  might  have  proved 
fatal  to  his  reputation.  On  no  occasion  in  his 
speeches  can  he  ever  forget  himself.  We  perpetu¬ 
ally  discover  that  he  is  no  less  eager  to  recommend 
the  advocate  than  the  cause  to  his  judges. 

The  audiences  which  Cicero  addressed  were 
either  the  senate,  the  persons  entrusted  with  the 
administration  of  the  laws,  or  the  whole  body  of 
the  people  convoked  in  their  public  meetings. 

In  the  senate,  during  the  last  days  of  the  Re¬ 
public,  eloquence  was  for  the  most  part  thrown 
away.  The  spirit  of  faction  was  so  strong  that  in 
all  important  questions  the  final  issue  was  altogether 
independent  of  the  real  bearing  of  the  case  or  of 
the  arguments  employed  in  the  debate.  Of  the  ex¬ 
tant  orations  of  Cicero,  nineteen  were  addressed  to 
the  Senate,  viz.  the  first  against  Rullus,  the  first 
and  fourth  against  Catiline,  twelve  of  the  Philippics, 
including  the  second,  which  was  never  delivered, 
the  fragments  of  the  In  Toga  Candida  and  of  the 
In  Clodium  et  Curionem ,  the  In  Pisonem ,  and  the 
De  Provinciis  Consular ibus.  Each  of  these  is  ex¬ 
amined  separately ;  it  is  enough  to  remark  at  pre¬ 
sent,  that  the  first  fifteen  were  called  forth  by  great 
emergencies,  at  periods  when  Cicero  for  a  brief 
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space  was  regarded  as  the  leader  of  the  state,  and 
would,  therefore,  exert  himself  with  spirit  and  con¬ 
scious  dignity  ;  that  the  three  following  contain  the 
outpourings  of  strongly-excited  personal  feelings, 
that  against  Piso  especially,  being  a  singular  speci¬ 
men  of  the  coarsest  invective,  while  the  De  Pro¬ 
vinciis,  which  alone  is  of  a  strictly  deliberative 
character,  is  a  lame  attempt  to  give  a  false  colouring 
to  a  bad  cause. 

Occasional  failures  in  the  courts  of  justice  would 
be  no  indication  of  want  of  ability  in  the  advocate, 
for  corruption  was  carried  to  such  a  frightful  extent, 
that  the  issue  of  a  trial  was  frequently  determined 
before  a  syllable  had  been  spoken,  or  a  witness  ex¬ 
amined;  but  it  would  appear  that  Cicero  was  gene¬ 
rally  remarkably  fortunate  in  procuring  the  ac¬ 
quittal  of  those  whose  cause  he  supported,  and, 
except  in  the  instance  of  Verres,  he  scarcely  ever 
appeared  as  an  accuser.  The  courts  of  justice  were 
the  scene  of  all  his  earliest  triumphs;  his  devotion 
to  his  clients  alone  won  for  him  that  popularity  to 
which  he  owed  his  elevation  ;  he  never  was  seen 
upon  the  rostra  until  he  had  attained  the  rank  of 
praetor,  and  there  is  no  record  of  any  harangue  in 
the  senate  until  two  years  later.  We  have  some 
difficulty  in  deciding  the  precise  amount  of  praise 
to  be  awarded  to  him  in  this  branch  of  his  pro¬ 
fession,  because  we  are  in  no  instance  in  possession 
of  both  sides  of  the  case.  We  know  not  how 
much  is  a  masterly  elucidation,  how  much  a  clever 
perversion  of  the  truth.  The  evidence  is  not  before 
us  ;  we  see  points  which  were  placed  in  prominent 
relief,  but  we  are  unable  to  discover  the  facts  which 
were  quietly  kept  out  of  view,  and  which  may 
have  been  all-important.  What  we  chiefly  admire 
in  these  pleadings  is  the  well-concealed  art  with 
which  he  tells  his  story.  There  is  a  sort  of  grace¬ 
ful  simplicity  which  lulls  suspicion  to  sleep ;  the 
circumstances  appear  so  plain,  and  so  natural,  that 
we  are  induced  to  follow  with  confidence  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  the  orator,  who  is  probably  all  the  while 
leading  us  aside  from  the  truth. 

Although  the  criterion  of  success  must  be  ap¬ 
plied  with  caution  to  the  two  classes  of  oratory 
we  have  just  reviewed,  it  may  be  employed  without 
hesitation  to  all  dealings  with  popular  assemblies. 
We  must  admit  that  that  man  must  be  one  of  the 
greatest  of  orators  who  will  boldly  oppose  the  pre¬ 
judices  and  passions  of  the  vulgar,  and,  by  the 
force  of  his  eloquence,  will  induce  them  to  abandon 
their  most  cherished  projects.  This  Cicero  frequent¬ 
ly  did.  We  pass  over  his  oration  for  the  Manilian 
law,  for  here  he  had  the  people  completely  on  his 
side ;  but  when,  two  years  afterwards,  he  came  for¬ 
ward  to  oppose  the  Agrarian  law  of  the  tribune 
Rullus,  he  had  to  struggle  with  the  prejudices,  in¬ 
terests,  and  passions  of  the  people.  The  two 
speeches  delivered  on  this  occasion  have  come  down 
to  us,  and  are  triumphs  of  art.  Nothing  can  be 
more  dexterous  than  the  tact  with  which  he  iden¬ 
tifies  himself  with  his  hearers,  reminds  them  that 
he  was  the  creature  of  their  bounty,  then  lulls  all 
suspicion  to  sleep  by  a  warm  eulogy  on  the  Gracchi, 
declares  that  he  was  far  from  being  opposed  to  the 
principle  of  such  measures,  although  strongly  op¬ 
posed  to  the  present  enactment,  which  was  in  fact 
a  disguised  plot  against  their  liberties,  and  then 
cunningly  taking  advantage  of  some  inadvertence 
in  the  wording  of  the  law,  contrives  to  kindle  their 
indignation  by  representing  it  as  a  studied  insult  to 
their  favourite  Pompey,  and  through  him  to  them- 
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selves.  Not  less  remarkable  is  the  ingenuity  with 
which,  in  the  second  address,  he  turns  the  tables 
upon  his  adversary,  who  had  sought  to  excite  the 
multitude  by  accusing  Cicero  of  being  a  supporter 
of  Sulla,  and  demonstrates  that  Rullus  was  the  real 
partizan  of  the  late  dictator,  since  certain  clauses  in 
the  new  rogation  would  have  the  effect  of  ratifying 
some  of  his  most  obnoxious  acts.  The  defenders 
of  the  scheme  were  forced  to  abandon  their  design, 
and  left  the  consul  master  of  the  field,  who  boasted 
not  unreasonably,  that  no  one  had  ever  carried  a 
popular  assembly  more  completely  with  him  when 
arguing  in  favour  of  an  Agrarian  law,  than  he  had 
done  when  declaiming  against  it.  His  next  exhi¬ 
bition  was,  if  possible,  still  more  marvellous.  The 
love  of  public  amusements  which  has  always  formed 
a  strong  feature  in  the  Italian  character,  had  gra¬ 
dually  become  an  engrossing  passion  with  the 
Romans.  At  first  the  spectators  in  the  theatres 
occupied  the  seats  without  distinction  of  rank  or 
fortune.  The  elder  Scipio,  however,  introduced  an 
ordinance  by  which  the  front  benches  in  the  orches¬ 
tra  were  reserved  for  the  senate;  but,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  immense  influence  of  Africanus,  the  inno¬ 
vation  gave  a  heavy  blow  to  his  popularity.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  when  Roscius  Otho  carried  a  law  by 
which  places  immediately  behind  the  senators  were 
set  apart  for  the  equestrian  order,  the  populace 
were  rendered  furious ;  and  when  Otho,  not  long 
after  the  new  regulation  was  put  in  force,  entered 
the  theatre,  he  was  greeted  with  a  perfect  storm  of 
disapprobation.  The  knights  on  the  other  hand, 
shewed  every  inclination  to  support  their  benefactor, 
both  parties  grew  more  violent,  and  a  riot  seemed 
inevitable,  when  Cicero  entered,  called  upon  the 
spectators  to  follow  him  to  the  area  of  a  neighbour¬ 
ing  temple,  and  there  so  wrought  upon  their  feelings 
that  they  returned  and  joined  heartily  in  doing 
honour  to  Otho.  Such  a  victory  needs  no  com¬ 
ment.  The  address  is  unhappily  lost. 

In  order  to  avoid  repetition,  an  account  of  each 
oration  is  given  separately  with  the  biography  of  the 
individual  principally  concerned.  The  following 
table  presents  a  view  of  all  the  speeches  whose 
titles  have  been  preserved.  As  before,  those  which 
have  totally  perished  are  printed  in  italics  ;  those  to 
which  two  asterisks  are  prefixed  survive  only  in  a 
few  mutilated  fragments  ;  those  with  one  asterisk 
are  imperfect,  but  enough  is  left  to  convey  a  clear 
idea  of  the  work. 

Pro  P.  Quinctio,  b.  c.  81.  [Quinctius.] 

Pro  Sex.  Roscio  Amerino,  b.  c.  80.  [Roscius.] 
Pro  Muliere  Arretina.  Before  his  journey  to 

Athens.  (See  above,  p.  709,  and  pro  Caecin. 

*  33l) 

*  Pro  Q.  Roscio  Comoedo,  b.  c.  76.  [Roscius.] 
Pro  Adolescentibus  Siculis ,  B.  c.  75.  (See  Plut. 

Cic.  6.) 

*  *  Quum  Quaestor  Lilybaeo  decederet,  b.  c.  74. 
Pro  Scamandro,  b.  c.  74.  (See  pro  Cluent.  17.) 

[Cluentius.] 

*  *  Pro  L.  Vareno,  b.  c.  71,  probably.  [Varenus.] 

*  Pro  M.  Tullio,  b.  c.  71.  [M.  Tullius.] 

Pro  C.  Mustio.  Before  B.  c.  70.  (See  Ver.  Act. 

ii.  53.  Never  published,  according  to  Pseud- 

Ascon.  in  53.) 

In  Q.  Caecilium,  b.  c.  70.  [Verres.] 

In  Verrem  Actio  prima,  5th  August,  B.  c.  70. 

[Verres.] 

In  Verrem  Actio  secunda.  Not  delivered.  [V er- 
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*  Pro  M.  Fonteio,  b.  c.  69.  [Fonteius.] 

Pro  A.  Caecina,  b.  c.  69,  probably.  [Caecina.] 

*  *  Pro  P.  Oppio,  b.  c.  67.  [Oppius.] 

Pro  Lege  Manilia,  b.  c.  66.  [Manilius.] 

**  Pro  C.  Fundanio,  b.  c.  66.  [Fundanius.] 
Pro  A.  Cluentio  Avito,  b.  c.  66.  [Cluentius.] 

*  *  Pro  C.  Manilio,  b.  c.  65.  [Manilius.] 

Pro  L.  Corvino ,  b.  c.  65.  (See  Q.  Cic.  de  petit, 
cons.  5.) 

*  *  Pro  C.  Comelio.  Two  orations,  b.  c.  65. 

[Cornelius.] 

Pro  C.  Calpurnio  Pisone ,  b.  c.  64.  [Piso.] 

*  *  Oratio  in  Toga  Candida,  b.  c.  64.  See  above, 
p.  711,  b.  [Catilina.] 

*  *  Pro  Q.  Gallio,  b.  c.  64.  [Gallius.] 
Orationes  Consulares.  (Ad  Att.  ii.  1;  B.  c.  63.) 

1.  In  Senatu,  1st  January. 

*  2.  De  Lege  Agraria,  Oratio  i 

prima,  in  senatu.  I 

De  Lege  Agraria,  Oratio  \  [Rullus.] 
secunda,  ad  populum.  I 
De  Lege  Agraria,  Oratio  ] 
tertia,  ad  populum.  / 

*  *  3.  De  L.  Roscio  Othone.  [Otho.] 

*  4.  Pro  C.  Rabirio.  [Rabirius.] 

*  *  5.  De  Proscriptorum  Liberis. 

6.  hi  deponenda  Provincia.  [Catilina,  p. 

680.] 

7.  In  Catilinam  prima  Oratio,  \ 

8th  Nov.  I 

8.  „  secunda,  9th  Noi*  /  [Catilina.] 

9.  ,,  tertia,  l 

10.  ,,  quarta,  5th  Dec.  / 

Pro  Murena.  Towards  the  end  of  B.  c.  63,  but 
before  10th  Dec.  [Murena.] 

*  *  Contra  Concionem  Q.  Metelli,  3rd  Jan.,  b.  c. 
62.  [Metellus.] 

Pro  P.  Cornelio  Sulla,  b.  c.  62.  [Sulla.] 

*  *  In  Clodium  et  Curionem,  b.  c.  61.  [See  M. 
Tullius.] 

[Pro  A.  Licinio  Archia.  Generally  assigned  to 
b.  c.  61.  [Archias.]  ] 

Pro  Scipione  Nasica,  b.  c.  60.  (Ad  Att.  ii.  1.) 
Pro  L.  Valerio  Flacco,  b.  c.  59.  [L.  Flaccus.] 

Pro  A.  Minucio  Thermo.  Twice  defended  in  b.  c. 
59.  [Thermus.] 

Pro  Ascitio.  Before  B.  c.  56.  (Pro  Cad.  10.) 
[Rufus.] 

Pro  M.  Cispio.  After  B.  c.  57.  (Pro  Plane.  31.) 
[Post  Reditum  in  Senatu,  5th  Sept.,  b.  c.  57.] 
[Post  Reditum  ad  Quirites,  6th  or  7th  Sept.,  b.  c. 
'  57.] 

[Pro  Domo  sua  ad  Pontifices,  29th  Sept.,  B.  c.  57-] 
[De  Haruspicum  Responsis,  B.  c.  56.] 

Pro  L.  Calpurnio  Pisone  Destia ,  11th  Feb.,  b.  c. 

56.  (Ad  Q.  Fr.  ii.  13.  §  6.) 

Pro  P.  Sextio.  Early  in  March,  b.  c.  56.  [Sextius.] 
InVatinium  Interrogatio.  Same  date.  [Vatinius.] 
Pro  M.  Caelio  Rufo.  [Rufus.] 

Pro  L.  Cornelio  Balbo,  b.  c.  56.  [Balbus.] 

De  Provinciis  Consularibus,  B.  c.  56.  [A.  Ga- 

BINIUS.] 

*  *  De  Rege  Alexandrino,  b. c.  56.  [A.  Gabinius; 
Ptolemaeus  Auletes.] 

In  L.  Pisonem,  b.  c.  55.  [Piso.] 

*  *  In  A.  Gabinium.  (Quintil.  xi.  1.  §  73.) 

Pro  Cn.  Plancio,  B.  c.  55.  [Plancius.] 

Pro  Caninio  Gallo ,  B.  c.  55.  [Gallus.] 

Pro  C.  Rabirio  Postumo,  b.  c.  54.  [Rabirius 
Postumus.] 

*  *  pro  Vatinio,  b.  c.  54.  [Vatinius.] 
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*  Pro  M.  Aemilio  Scauro,  b.  c.  54.  [Scaurus.] 
Pro  Crasso  in  Senatu,  B.  c.  54.  (Ad  Fam.  i.  9. 

§7.) 

Pro  Druso ,  b.  c.  54.  (Ad  Alt.  iv.  15.)  [Drusus.] 
Pro  C.  Messio ,  B.  c.  54.  (Ad  Att.  iv.  15.)  [Mes- 
SIUS.) 

De  Recctinorum  Causa  contra  Inter amnates.  (Ad 
Att.  iv.  15.) 

*  *  De  Aere  alieno  Milonis  Interrogatio,  b.  c.  53. 

[Milo.] 

Pro  T.  Annio  Milone,  b.  c.  52.  [Milo.] 

Pro  M.  Sau/eio.  Two  orations,  b.  c.  52.  [Sau- 
feius.] 

Contra  T.  Munatium  Plancum.  In  Dec.  b.  c.  52. 
(See  Ad  Fam.  viii.  2,  Philipp,  vi.  4  ;  Dion  Cass, 
xl.  55.) 

Pro  Cornelio  Dolabella,  B.  c.  50.  (Ad  Fam.  iii.  10.) 
[Pro  M.  Marcello,  b.  c.  47.  [M.  Marcellus.]  ] 
Pro  Q.  Ligario,  b.  c.  46.  [Q.  Ligarius.] 

Pro  Rege  Deiotaro,  b.  c.  45.  [Deiotarus.] 

De  Pace ,  in  Senatu,  17  March,  B.  c.  44.  (Dion 
Cass.  xliv.  63.) 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  marks  attached  to  the 
Orations  in  the  above  lists  that  doubts  are  enter¬ 
tained  with  regard  to  the  genuineness  of  those 
Pro  Archia,  Post  Reditum  in  Senatu,  Pro  Domo 
sua  ad  Pontifices,  De  Haruspicum  Responsis,  Pro 
M.  Marcello.  An  account  of  the  controversy  with 
regard  to  these  is  given  under  M.  Marcellus. 

The  following  are  universally  allowed  to  be  spu¬ 
rious,  and  therefore  have  not  been  admitted  into 
the  catalogue  : 

[“Responsio  ad  Orationem  C.  Sallustii  Crispi.” 
[Sallustius.] 

Oratio  ad  Populum  et  ad  Equites  antequam  iret  in 
exilium. 

Epistola  s.  Declamatio  ad  Octavianum. 

Oratio  adversus  Valerium. 

Oratio  de  Pace.] 

The  Editio  Princeps  of  the  Orations  is  probably 
that  printed  in  1471  at  Rome  by  Sweyuheym  and 
Pannartz,  fol.,  under  the  inspection  of  Andrew, 
bishop  of  Aleria.  Another  edition  was  printed  in 
the  same  year  at  Venice,  by  Valdarfer;  and  a 
third  at  Venice,  in  1472,  by  Ambergau,  both  in 
folio ;  besides  which  there  is  a  fourth,  in  very 
ancient  characters,  without  date,  name  of  place 
or  printer,  which  many  bibliographers  believe  to 
be  the  earliest  of  all.  The  most  useful  editions 
are  those  of  Jo.  Roigny,  fol.,  Paris,  1536,  contain¬ 
ing  a  complete  collection  of  all  the  commentaries 
which  had  appeared  up  to  that  date ;  of  Graevius, 
3  vols.  in  6  parts,  Amsterdam,  1695 — 1699,  form¬ 
ing  part  of  the  series  of  Variorum  Classics  in  8vo., 
and  comprising  among  other  aids  the  notes  of 
Manutius  and  Lambinus  entire ;  to  which  we  may 
add  that  of  Klotz,  Leipzig,  1835,  3  vols.  8vo.,  with 
excellent  introductions  and  annotations  in  the  Ger¬ 
man  language.  The  best  edition  of  each  speech 
will  be  noticed  when  discussing  the  speech  itself. 

3.  Correspondence. 

Cicero  during  the  most  important  period  of  his 
life  maintained  a  close  correspondence  with  Atticus, 
and  with  a  wide  circle  of  literary  and  political 
friends  and  connexions.  Copies  of  these  letters 
do  not  seem  to  have  been  systematically  preserved, 
and  so  late  as  b.  c.  44  no  regular  collection  had 
been  formed,  although  Tiro  was  at  that  time  in 
possession  of  about  seventy,  which  he  is  supposed 
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to  have  published  with  large  additions  after  the 
death  of  his  patron.  (Ad  Att.  xvi.  5,  comp,  ad 
Fam.  xvi.  17.)  We  now  have  in  all  upwards  of 
eight  hundred,  undoubtedly  genuine,  extending 
over  a  space  of  26  years,  and  commonly  arranged, 
in  the  following  manner  : 

1.  “Epistolarum  ad  Familiares  s.  Epistolarum 
ad  Diversos  Libri  XVI,”  titles  which  have  been 
permitted  to  keep  their  ground,  although  the  for¬ 
mer  conveys  an  inaccurate  idea  of  the  contents, 
and  the  latter  is  bad  Latin.  The  volume  contains 
a  series  of  426  epistles,  commencing  with  a  formal 
congratulation  to  Pompey  on  his  success  in  the 
Mithridatic  war,  written  in  the  course  of  b.  c.  62, 
and  terminating  with  a  note  to  Cassius,  despatched 
about  the  beginning  of  July,  b.  c.  43,  announcing 
that  Lepidus  had  been  declared  a  public  enemy  by 
the  senate,  in  consequence  of  having  gone  over  to 
Antony.  They  are  not  placed  in  chronological 
order,  but  those  addressed  to  the  same  individuals, 
with  their  replies,  where  these  exist,  are  grouped 
together  without  reference  to  the  date  of  the  rest. 
Thus  the  whole  of  those  in  the  third  book  are 
addressed  to  Appius  Pulcher,  his  predecessor  in  the 
government  of  Cilicia ;  those  of  the  fourteenth  to 
Terentia ;  those  of  the  fifteenth  to  Tiro  ;  those  of 
the  fourth  to  Sulpicius,  Marcellus,  and  Figulus,  with 
replies  from  the  two  former ;  while  the  whole  of 
those  in  the  eighth  are  from  M.  Caelius  Rufus, 
most  of  them  transmitted  to  Cicero  while  in  his 
province,  containing  full  particulars  of  all  the  poli¬ 
tical  and  social  gossip  of  the  metropolis. 

2.  “  Epistolarum  ad  T.  Pomponium  Atticum 
Libri  XVI.”  A  series  of  396  epistles  addressed  to 
Atticus,  of  which  eleven  were  written  in  the  years 
B.  c.  68,  67,  65,  and  62,  the  remainder  after  the 
end  of  b.  c.  62,  and  the  last  in  Nov.  b.  c.  44.  (Ad 
Att.  xvi.  15.)  They  are  for  the  most  part  in 
chronological  order,  although  dislocations  occur 
here  and  there.  Occasionally,  copies  of  letters  re¬ 
ceived  from  or  sent  to  others — from  Caesar,  Antony, 
Balbus,  Hirtius,  Oppius,  to  Dolabella,  Plancus,  &c., 
are  included;  and  to  the  16th  of  the  last  book  no 
less  than  six  are  subjoined,  to  Plancus,  Capito,  and 
Cupiennius. 

3.  44  Epistolarum  ad  Q.  Fratrem  Libri  III.” 
A  series  of  29  epistles  addressed  to  his  brother, 
the  first  written  in  b.  c.  59,  while  Quintus  was 
still  propraetor  of  Asia,  containing  an  admirable 
summary  of  the  duties  and  obligations  of  a  provin¬ 
cial  governor;  the  last  towards  the  end  of  b.  c.  54. 

4.  We  find  in  most  editions  44  Epistolarum  ad 
Brutum  Liber,”  a  series  of  eighteen  epistles  all 
written  after  the  death  of  Caesar,  eleven  from 
Cicero  to  Brutus,  six  from  Brutus  to  Cicero,  and 
one  from  Brutus  to  Atticus.  To  these  are  added 
eight  more,  first  published  by  Cratander,  five  from 
Cicero  to  Brutus,  three  from  Brutus  to  Cicero. 
The  genuineness  of  these  two  books  has  proved  a 
fruitful  source  of  controversy,  and  the  question 
cannot  be  said  to  be  even  now  fully  decided,  al¬ 
though  the  majority  of  scholars  incline  to  believe 
them  spurious.  [Brutus,  No.  21.] 

5.  In  addition  to  the  above,  collections  of  letters 
by  Cicero  are  quoted  by  various  authors  and  gram¬ 
marians,  but  little  has  been  preserved  except  the 
names.  Thus  we  can  trace  that  there  must  have 
once  existed  two  books  to  Cornelius  Nepos,  three 
books  to  Caesar,  three  books  to  Pansa,  nine  books 
to  Hirtius,  eight  books  to  M.  Brutus,  two  books  to 
young  M.  Cicero,  more  than  one  book  to  Calvus, 
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more  than  one  book  to  Q.  Axius,  single  letters  to 
M.  Titinius,  to  Cato,  to  Caerellia,  and,  under  the 
title  of  “  Epistola  ad  Pompeium,”  a  lengthened 
narrative  of  the  events  of  his  consulship.  (Ascon. 
ad  Orat.  pro  Plane,  c.  34,  pro  Sull.  c.  24.) 

Notwithstanding  the  manifold  attractions  offered 
by  the  other  works  of  Cicero,  we  believe  that  the 
man  of  taste,  the  historian,  the  antiquary,  and  the 
student  of  human  nature,  would  willingly  resign 
them  all  rather  than  be  deprived  of  the  Epistles. 
Greece  can  furnish  us  with  more  profound  philoso¬ 
phy,  and  with  superior  oratory ;  but  the  ancient 
world  has  left  us  nothing  that  could  supply  the 
place  of  these  letters.  Whether  we  regard  them 
as  mere  specimens  of  style,  at  one  time  reflecting 
the  conversational  tone  of  familiar  every-day  life 
in  its  most  graceful  form,  at  another  sparkling  with 
wit,  at  another  claiming  applause  as  works  of  art 
belonging  to  the  highest  class,  at  another  couched 
in  all  the  stiff  courtesy  of  diplomatic  reserve ;  or 
whether  we  consider  the  ample  materials,  derived 
from  the  purest  and  most  inaccessible  sources, 
which  they  supply  for  a  history  of  the  Roman  con¬ 
stitution  during  its  last  struggles,  affording  a  deep 
insight  into  the  personal  dispositions  and  motives 
of  the  chief  leaders, — or,  finally,  seek  and  find  in 
them  a  complete  key  to  the  character  of  Cicero 
himself,  unlocking  as  they  do  the  most  hidden 
secrets  of  his  thoughts,  revealing  the  whole  man  in 
all  his  greatness  and  all  his  meanness, — their  value 
is  altogether  inestimable.  To  attempt  to  give  any 
idea  of  their  contents  would  be  to  analyze  each  in¬ 
dividually. 

The  Editio  Princeps  of  the  Epistolae  ad  Fami- 
liares  was  printed  in  1467,  4to.,  being  the  first 
work  which  issued  from  the  press  of  Sweynheym 
and  Pannartz  at  Rome.  A  second  edition  of  it 
was  published  by  these  typographers  in  1469,  fob, 
under  the  inspection  of  Andrew  of  Aleria,  and  two 
others  were  produced  in  the  same  year  at  Venice 
by  Jo.  de  Spira. 

Editions  of  the  Epistolae  ad  Atticum ,  ad  M. 
Brutum ,  ad  Q.  Fratrem,  were  printed  in  1470  at 
Rome  by  Sweynheym  and  Pannartz,  and  at  Venice 
by  Nicol.  Jenson,  both  in  folio  ;  they  are  taken 
from  different  MSS.,  and  bibliographers  cannot 
decide  to  which  precedence  is  due.  The  first  which 
exhibited  a  tolerable  text  was  that  of  P.  Victorius, 
Florence,  1571,  which  follows  the  MS.  copy  made 
by  Petrarch.  The  commentaries  of  P.  Manutius 
attached  to  the  Aldine  of  1 548,  and  frequently  re¬ 
printed,  are  very  valuable. 

The  most  useful  edition  is  that  of  Schiitz,  6  vols. 
8vo.,  Hal.  1809 — 12,  containing  the  whole  of  the 
Epistles,  except  those  to  Brutus,  arranged  in  chro¬ 
nological  order  and  illustrated  with  explanatory 
notes.  The  student  may  add  to  these  the  transla¬ 
tion  into  French  of  the  letters  to  Atticus  by  Mon- 
gault,  Paris,  1738,  and  into  German  of  all  the 
letters  by  Wieland,  Zurich,  1808 — 1821,  7  vols. 
8 vo..,  and  the  work  of  Abeken,  Cicero  in  seinen 
Briefen ,  Hanov.  1835. 

4.  Poetical  Works. 

Cicero  appears  to  have  acquired  a  taste  for 
poetical  composition  while  prosecuting  his  studies 
under  Archias.  Most  of  his  essays  in  this  depart¬ 
ment  belong  to  his  earlier  years ;  they  must  be 
regarded  as  exercises  undertaken  for  improvement 
or  amusement,  and  they  certainly  in  no  way  in¬ 
creased  his  reputation. 
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1.  **  Versus  Homerici.  Translations  from  Ho¬ 
mer.  (See  de  Fin.  \.  18.)  The  lines  which  are 
found  de  Divin.  ii.  30,  Tusculan.  iii.  26,  9,  de  Fin.  v. 
1 8  ;  Augustin,  de  Civ.  Dei ,  v.  8,  amounting  in  all 
to  44  hexameters,  may  be  held  as  specimens. 

2.  *  Arati  Pliaenomena. 

3.  **  Arati  Prognostica. 

About  two-thirds  of  the  former,  amounting  to 
upwards  of  five  hundred  hexameter  lines,  of  which 
470  are  nearly  continuous,  have  been  preserved, 
while  twenty- seven  only  of  the  latter  remain. 
The  translation  is  for  the  most  part  very  close — 
the  dull  copy  of  a  dull  original.  Both  pieces  were 
juveline  efforts,  although  subsequently  corrected 
and  embellished,  (De  Nat.  Deor.  ii.  41,  comp. 
ad  Att.  ii.  1.)  [Aratus,  Avienus,  Germani- 
cus.] 

4.  **  Alcyones.  Capitolinus  (Gordian.  3)  men¬ 
tions  a  poem  under  this  name  ascribed  to  Cicero, 
of  which  nearly  two  lines  are  quoted  by  Nonius. 
(s.  v.  Praevius.) 

5.  Uxorius.  )  o  , 

6  Nilus  $  ^ee  ^  c* 

7.  **  Limon.  Four  hexameter  lines  in  praise 
of  Terence  from  this  poem,  the  general  subject  of 
which  is  unknown,  are  quoted  by  Suetonius.  (  Vit. 
Terent.  5.) 

8.  *  *  Marius.  Written  before  the  year  B.  c. 
82.  (De  Leg.  i.  1;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  26.)  A  spirited 
fragment  of  thirteen  hexameter  lines,  describing  a 
prodigy  witnessed  by  Marius  and  interpreted  by 
him  as  an  omen  of  success,  is  quoted  in  de 
Divvnatione  (i.  47),  a  single  line  in  the  de  Legibus 
(i.  1),  and  another  by  Isidorus.  (Orig.  xix.  1.) 

9.  *  De  Rebus  in  Consulatu  gestis.  Cicero  wrote 
a  history  of  his  own  consulship,  first  in  Greek 
prose,  which  he  finished  before  the  month  of  June, 
b.  c.  60  (ad  Att.  ii.  1),  and  soon  afterwards  a  Latin 
poem  on  the  same  subject,  divided,  it  would  seem, 
into  three  parts.  A  fragment  consisting  of  seventy- 
eight  hexameters,  is  quoted  from  the  second  book 
in  the  de  Divinatione  (i.  11-13),  three  lines  from 
the  third  in  a  letter  to  Atticus  (ii.  3),  and  one 
verse  by  Nonius,  (s.v.  Eventus  ) 

1 0 .  *  *  De  meis  Temporibus.  We  are  informed 
by*  Cicero  in  a  letter  belonging  to  b.  c.  54  (ad  Fain. 
i.  9),  that  he  had  written  three  books  in  verse 
upon  his  own  times,  including,  as  we  gather  from 
his  words,  an  account  of  his  exile,  his  sufferings, 
and  his  recall — the  wrhole  being  probably  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  piece  last  mentioned.  Four  dis¬ 
jointed  lines  only  remain  (Quin til.  xi.  1.  §  24,  ix. 
4.  §  41),  one  of  which  is,  “  Cedant  arma  tegae 
concedat  laurea  linguae,”  and  the  other,  the  un¬ 
lucky  jingle  so  well  known  to  us  from  Juvenal  (x. 
122),  “  O  fortunatam  natam  me  consule  Romam.” 

11.  *  *  Tamelastis.  An  elegy  upon  some  un¬ 
known  theme.  One  line  and  a  word  are  found  in 
the  commentary  of  Servius  on  Virgil.  (Eel.  i.  58.) 

12.  *  *  Libellus  J ocularis.  Our  acquaintance 
with  this  is  derived  solely  from  Quintilian  (viii.  6. 
§  7  3),  who  quotes  a  punning  couplet  as  the  words 
of  Cicero  “  in  quodam  joculari  libello.” 

13.  Pontius  Glaucus.  Plutarch  tells  us  that 
Cicero,  while  yet  a  boy,  wrote  a  little  poem  in 
tetrameters  with  the  above  title.  The  subject  is 
unknown.  (Pint.  Cic.  2.) 

14.  Epigramma  in  Tironem.  Mentioned  by 
Pliny.  (Ep.  vii.  4.) 

The  poetical  and  other  fragments  of  Cicero  are 
given  in  their  most  accurate  form,  with  useful  in- 
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troductory  notices,  in  the  edition  of  the  whole 
works  by  Nobbe,  1  vol.  4  to.,  Leipz.  1827,  and 
again  with  some  improvements  by  Orelli,  vol.  iv. 
pt.  ii.,  1828. 

5.  Historical  and  Miscellaneous  Works. 

1 .  *  *  De  meis  Consiliis  s.  Meorum  Consiliorum 
Expositio.  We  find  from  Asconius  and  St.  Augus¬ 
tin  that  Cicero  published  a  work  under  some  such 
title,  in  justification  of  his  own  policy,  at  the 
period  when  he  feared  that  he  might  lose  his  elec¬ 
tion  for  the  consulship,  in  consequence  of  the  op¬ 
position  and  intrigues  of  Crassus  and  Caesar.  A 
few  sentences  only  remain.  (Ascon.  ad  Oral,  in 
Tog.  Cand.  ;  Augustin,  c.  Julian.  Pelag.  v.  5 ; 
Fronto,  Exc.  Elocut.) 

2.  De  Consulatu  (irepl  rrjs  viraTeias).  The  only 
purely  historical  work  of  Cicero  was  a  commentary 
on  his  own  consulship,  written  in  Greek  and 
finished  before  the  month  of  June,  B.  c.  60,  not 
one  word  of  which  has  been  saved.  (Ad  Att.  ii. 
1  ;  Plut.  Caes.  8;  Dion  Cass.  xlvi.  21  ;  comp,  ad 
Fam.  v.  12.) 

8.  De  Laude  Caesaris.  It  is  clear  from  the 
commencement  of  a  letter  to  Atticus  (iv.  5  ;  10th 
April,  b.  c.  56),  that  Cicero  had  written  a  book  or 
pamphlet  in  praise  of  Caesar.  He  does  not  give 
the  title,  and  was  evidently  not  a  little  ashamed  of 
his  performance. 

4.  *  *  M.  Cato  s.  Laus  M.  Catonis.  A  panegy¬ 
ric  upon  Cato,  composed  after  his  death  at  Utica 
in  B.  c.  46,  to  which  Caesar  replied  in  a  work  en¬ 
titled  Anticato .  [Caesar,  p.  555,  a.]  A  few 
words  only  remain.  (Ad  Att.  xii.  40  ;  Gell.  xiii. 
19;  Macrob.  vi.  2:  Priscian.  x.  3,  p.  485,  ed. 
Krehl.) 

5.  Laus  Porciae.  A  panegyric  on  Porcia,  the 
sister  of  M.  Cato  and  wife  of  L.  Domitus  Aheno- 
barbus,  written  in  b.  c.  45,  soon  after  her  death. 
(Ad  Att.  xiii.  37,  48.) 

6.  *  *  Oeconomica  ex  Xenophonte.  Probably  not 
so  much  a  close  translation  as  an  adaptation  of  the 
treatise  of  Xenophon  to  the  wants  and  habits  of 
the  Romans.  It  was  composed  in  the  year  b.  c. 
80,  or  in  79,  and  was  divided  into  three  books, 
the  arguments  of  which  have  been  preserved  by 
Servius.  The  first  detailed  the  duties  of  the  mis¬ 
tress  of  a  household  at  home,  the  second  the  duties 
of  the  master  of  a  household  out  of  doors,  the 
third  was  upon  agriculture.  The  most  important 

[  fragments  are  contained  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
books  of  Columella,  which  together  with  those 
derived  from  other  sources  have  been  carefully 
collected  by  Nobbe  (Ciceronis  Opera ,  Leipzig, 
1827),  and  will  be  found  in  Orelli’s  Cicero ,  vol.  iv. 
pt.  2.  p.  472.  (Serv.  ad  Virg.  Georg,  i.  43 ;  Cic. 
de  Off.  ii.  24.) 

7.  Chorographia.  Priscian,  according  to  the  text 
usually  received  (xvi.  16),  mentions  1,4  Chorographiam 
Ciceronianain,”  but  the  most  recent  editor,  Krehl, 
supposes  “  orthographiam  ”  to  be  the  true  reading, 
while  others  substitute  “  chronographiam.”  If 
“  chorographia”  be  correct,  it  may  refer  to  the  geo¬ 
graphical  work  in  which  Cicero  was  engaged  b.  c. 
59,  as  we  read  in  letters  to  Atticus.  (ii.  4,  6,  7.) 

8.  Admiranda.  A  sort  of  commonplace  book  or 
register  of  curious  facts  referred  to  by  the  elder 
Pliny.  (LI.  N.  xxxi.  8,  28,  comp.  xxix.  16,  vii.  2, 
2L)  _ 

It  is  doubtful  whether  works  under  the  follow¬ 
ing  titles  were  ever  written  by  Cicero  : — 
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1.  De  OrthograpMa.  2.  De  Re  Militari.  3. 
Synonyma.  4.  De  Numerosa  Oratione  ad  Tironem. 
5.  Orpheus  s.  de  Adolescente  Studioso.  6.  De  Me- 
moria.  Any  tracts  which  have  been  published 
from  time  to  time  under  the  above  titles  as  works 
of  Cicero,  such  as  the  De  Re  Militari  attached  to 
many  of  the  older  editions,  are  unquestionably 
spurious.  (See  Angelo  Mai,  Catalog.  Cod.  Am- 
bros.  cl.  ;  Bandini,  Catalog.  Bibl.  Laurent,  iii.  p. 
465,  and  Suppl.  ii.  p.  381  ;  Fabric.  Bibl.  Lat.  i. 
p.  211;  Orelli,  Ciceronis  Opera,  vol.  iv.  pt.  ii. 
p.  584.) 

The  Editio  Princeps  of  the  collected  works  of 
Cicero  was  printed  at  Milan  by  Alexander  Minu- 
tianus,  4  vols.  fol.,  1498,  and  reprinted  with  a  few 
changes  due  to  Budaeus  by  Badius  Ascensius, 
Paris,  4  vols.  fob,  1511.  Aldus  Mauritius  and 
Naugerius  published  a  complete  edition  in  9  vols. 
fob,  Venet.,  1519 — 1523,  which  served  as  the 
model  for  the  second  of  Ascensius,  Paris,  1522,  2 
or  4  vols.  fob  None  of  the  above  were  derived 
from  MS.  authorities,  but  were  merely  copies  of 
various  earlier  impressions.  A  gradual  progress 
towards  a  pure  text  is  exhibited  in  those  which 
follow:  —  Cratander ,  Basil.  1528,  2  vols.  fob,  cor¬ 
rected  by  Bentinus  after  certain  Heidelberg  MSS. ; 
Hervagius,  Basil.  1534,  4  vols.  fob;  Junta ,  Ven. 
1534 — 1537,  4  vols.  fob,  an  entirely  new  recension 
by  Petrus  Victorius,  who  devoted  his  attention 
especially  to  the  correction  of  the  Epistles  from  the 
Medicean  MSS.  ;  Car.  Stephanus,  Paris,  1555,  4 
vols.  fob,  containing  many  new  readings  from 
MSS.  in  France  ;  Dionysius  Lambinus,  Lutet.  ap. 
Bernardum  Turrisanum,  1566,  4  vols.  fob,  with  an 
ample  commentary, — in  every  respect  more  worthy 
of  praise  than  any  of  the  foregoing,  and  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  the  critic  ;  Gruter ,  Hamburg, 
Froben.  1618,  4  vols.  fob,  including  the  collations 
of  sundry  German,  Belgian,  and  French  MSS.,  fol¬ 
lowed  in  a  great  measure  by  Jac.  Gronovius,  Lug. 
Bat.  1691,  4  vols.  4to.,  and  by  Verburgius,  Amst. 
Wetstein.  1724,  2  vols.  fob,  or  4  vols.  4to.,  or  12 
vols.  8vo.,  which  comprehends  also  a  large  collection 
of  notes  by  earlier  scholars  ;  Olivet ,  Genev.  1743 — 
1749,  9  vols.  4to.,  with  a  commentary  “  in  usum 
Delphini,”  very  frequently  reprinted  ;  Ernesti , 
Hal.  Sax.  1774 — 1777,  5  vols.  8vo.,  in  7  parts, 
immeasurably  superior,  with  all  its  defects,  to  any 
of  its  predecessors,  and  still  held  by  some  as  the 
standard;  Schutz ,  Lips.  1814 — 1823,  20  vols., 
small  8vo.,  in  28  parts,  with  useful  prolegomena 
and  summaries  prefixed  to  the  various  works.  The 
small  editions  printed  by  Elzevir ,  Amst.  1684 — 
1699,  11  vols.  12mo.,  by  Foulis ,  Glasg.  1749,  20 
vols.  16mo.,  and  by  Barbou ,  Paris,  1768,  14  vols. 
12mo.,  are  much  esteemed  on  account  of  their 
neatness  and  accuracy. 

All  others  must  now,  however,  give  place  to 
that  of  Orelli,  Turic.  1826 — 1837,  9  vols.  8vo.,  in 
1 3  parts.  The  text  has  been  revised  with  ‘'great 
industry  and  judgment,  and  is  as  pure  as  our  pre¬ 
sent  resources  can  render  it,  while  the  valuable 
and  well-arranged  selection  of  readings  placed  at 
the  bottom  of  each  page  enable  the  scholar  to  form 
an  opinion  for  himself.  There  is  unfortunately  no 
commentary,  but  this  want  is  in  some  degree  sup¬ 
plied  by  an  admirable  “  Onomasticon  Tullianum,” 
drawn  up  by  Orelli  and  Baiter  jointly,  which 
forms  the  three  concluding  volumes. 

The  seventh  volume  contains  the  Scholiasts  upon 
Cicero,  C.  Marius  Victorinus,  Rufinus,  C.  Julius 
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Victor,  Boethius,  Favonius  Eulogius,  Asconius 
Pedianus,  Scholia  Bobiensia,  Scholiasta  Gronovi- 
anus. 

6.  Q.  Tullius  Cicero,  son  of  No.  2,  was  horn 
about  B.  c.  102,  and  was  educated  along  with  his 
elder  brother,  the  orator,  whom  he  accompanied  to 
Athens  in  B.  c.  79.  ( De  Fin.  v.  1.)  In  B.  c.  67 
he  was  elected  aedile,  and  held  the  office  of  praetor 
in  b.  c.  62.  After  his  period  of  service  in  the  city 
had  expired,  he  succeeded  L.  Flaccus  as  governor 
of  Asia,  where  he  remained  for  upwards  of  three 
years,  and  during  his  administration  gave  great 
offence  to  many,  both  of  the  Greeks  and  of  his 
own  countrymen,  by  his  violent  temper,  unguarded 
language,  and  the  corruption  of  his  favourite  freed- 
man,  Statius.  The  murmurs  arising  from  these 
excesses  called  forth  from  Marcus  that  celebrated 
letter  (ad  Q.  Fr.  i.  2),  in  which,  after  warning  him 
of  his  faults  and  of  the  unfavourable  impression 
which  they  had  produced,  he  proceeds  to  detail 
the  qualifications,  duties,  and  conduct  of  a  perfect 
provincial  ruler.  Quintus  returned  home  in  B.  c. 
58,  soon  after  his  brother  had  gone  into  exile,  and 
on  his  approach  to  Rome  was  met  by  a  large  body 
of  the  citizens  (pro  Seoct.  31),  who  had  flocked  to¬ 
gether  to  do  him  honour.  He  exerted  himself 
strenuously  in  promoting  all  the  schemes  devised 
for  procuring  the  recall  of  the  exile,  in  consequence 
of  which  he  was  threatened  with  a  criminal  prose¬ 
cution  by  App.  Claudius,  son  of  C.  Clodius  (adAtt. 
iii.  17),  and  on  one  occasion  nearly  fell  a  victim  to 
the  violence  of  one  of  the  mercenary  mobs  led  on 
by  the  demagogues.  (Pro  Seoct.  35.)  In  B,  c.  55 
he  was  appointed  legatus  to  Caesar,  whom  he  at¬ 
tended  on  the  expedition  to  Britain,  and  on  their 
return  was  despatched  with  a  legion  to  winter 
among  the  Nervii.  (b.  c.  54.)  Here,  immediately 
after  the  disasters  of  Titurius  Sabinus  and  Aurun- 
culeius  Cotta,  his  camp  was  suddenly  attacked  by 
a  vast  multitude  of  the  Eburones  and  other  tribes 
which  had  been  roused  to  insurrection  by  Ambi- 
orix.  The  assault  was  closely  pressed  for  several 
days  in  succession,  but  so  energetic  were  the  mea¬ 
sures  adopted  by  Cicero,  although  at  that  very 
time  suffering  from  great  bodily  weakness,  and  so 
bravely  was  he  supported  by  his  soldiers,  that  they 
were  enabled  to  hold  out  until  relieved  by  Caesar, 
who  was  loud  in  his  commendations  of  the  troops 
and  their  commander.  (Caes.  B.  G.  v.  24,  &c.) 

Quintus  was  one  of  the  legati  of  the  orator  in 
Cilicia,  b.  c.  51,  took  the  chief  command  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  operations  against  the  mountaineers  of  the 
Syrian  frontier,  and  upon  the  breaking  out  of  the 
civil  war,  insisted  upon  sharing  his  fortunes  and 
following  him  to  the  camp  of  Pompey.  (Ad  Att. 
ix.  1,  6.)  Up  to  this  time  the  most  perfect  confi¬ 
dence  and  the  warmest  affection  subsisted  between 
the  brothers ;  but  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia 
(b.  c.  48)  the  younger,  giving  way  to  the  bitter¬ 
ness  of  a  hasty  temper  exasperated  by  disappoint¬ 
ment,  and  stimulated  by  the  representations  of  his 
son,  indulged  in  the  most  violent  language  towards 
M.  Cicero,  wrote  letters  to  the  most  distinguished 
persons  in  Italy  loading  him  with  abuse,  and,  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  Alexandria,  made  his  peace  with  Caesar. 
(b.c.  47.)  (Ad  Att.  xi.  5,  9,  13,  14—16,  20.)  A 
reconciliation  took  place  after  his  return  to  Italy ; 
but  we  hear  little  more  of  him  until  the  year  B.  c. 
43,  when  he  fell  a  victim  to  the  proscription  of  the 
triumvirs. 

Quintus,  in  addition  to  his  military  reputation, 
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was  an  aspirant  to  literary  fame  also,  and  in  poetry 
Cicero  considered  him  superior  to  himself.  (Ad  Q. 
Fr.  iii.  4.)  The  fact  of  his  having  composed  four 
tragedies  in  sixteen  days,  even  although  they  may 
have  been  mere  translations,  does  not  impress  us 
with  a  high  idea  of  the  probable  quality  of  his  pro¬ 
ductions  (ad  Q.  Fr.  iii.  5)  ;  but  we  possess  no  spe¬ 
cimens  of  his  powers  in  this  department,  with  the 
exception  of  twenty-four  hexameters  on  the  twelve 
signs,  and  an  epigram  of  four  lines  on  the  love  of 
women,  not  very  complimentary  to  the  sex.  (An- 
tholog.  Lat.  v.  41,  iii.  88.)  In  prose  we  have  an 
address  to  his  brother,  entitled  De  Fetitione  Con- 
sulatus ,  in  which  he  gives  him  very  sound  advice 
as  to  the  best  method  of  attaining  his  object. 

Quintus  was  married  to  Pomponia,  sister  of 
Atticus  ;  but,  from  incompatibility  of  temper,  their 
union  was  singularly  unhappy.  As  an  example  of 
their  matrimonial  squabbles,  the  reader  may  refer 
to  a  letter  addressed  to  Atticus  (v.  1),  which  con¬ 
tains  a  most  graphic  and  amusing  description  of  a 
scene  which  took  place  in  the  presence  of  the  lady’s 
brother-in-law.  (Appian,  B.  C.  iv.  20  ;  Dion  Cass, 
xl.  7,  xlvii.  10.) 

7.  M.  Tullius  Cicero,  only  son  of  the  orator 
and  his  wife  Terentia,  was  born  in  the  year  B.  c. 
65,  on  the  very  day,  apparently  (ad  Att.  i.  2),  on 
which  L.  Julius  Caesar  and  C.  Marcius  Figulus 
were  elected  consuls.  He  is  frequently  spoken  of, 
while  a  boy,  in  terms  of  the  warmest  affection,  in 
the  letters  of  his  father,  who  watched  over  his 
education  with  the  most  earnest  care,  and  made 
him  the  companion  of  his  journey  to  Cilicia,  (b.  c. 
51.)  The  autumn  after  their  arrival  he  was  sent 
along  with  his  school-fellow  and  cousin,  Quintus, 
to  pay  a  visit  to  king  Deiotarus  (ad  Att.  v.  17), 
while  the  proconsul  and  his  legati  were  prosecuting 
the  war  against  the  highlanders  of  Amanus.  He 
returned  to  Italy  at  the  end  of  b.  c.  50,  was  in¬ 
vested  with  the  manly  gown  at  Arpinum  in  the 
course  of  March,  B.  c.  49  (ad  Att.  ix.  6,  19),  being 
then  in  his  sixteenth  year,  passed  over  to  Greece 
and  joined  the  army  of  Pompey,  where  he  received 
the  command  of  a  squadron  of  cavalry,  gaining 
great  applause  from  his  general  and  from  the  whole 
army  by  the  skill  which  he  displayed  in  military 
exercises,  and  by  the  steadiness  with  which  he 
endured  the  toils  of  a  soldier’s  life.  (De  Off.  ii. 
13.)  After  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  he  remained  at 
Brundisium  until  the  arrival  of  Caesar  from  the 
East  (ad  Fam.  xiv.  11,  ad  Att.  xi.  18),  was  chosen 
soon  afterwards  (b.  c.  46),  along  with  young 
Quintus  and  a  certain  M.  Caesius,  to  fill  the  office 
of  aedile  at  Arpinum  (ad  Fam.  xiii.  11),  and  the 
following  spring  (b.  c.  45)  expressed  a  strong  wish 
to  proceed  to  Spain  and  take  part  in  the  war 
against  his  former  friends.  He  was,  however, 
persuaded  by  his  father  to  abandon  this  ill-judged 
project  (ad  Att.  xii.  7),  and  it  was  determined 
that  he  should  proceed,  to  Athens  and  there  prose¬ 
cute  his  studies,  along  with  several  persons  of  his 
own  age  belonging  to  the  most  distinguished 
families  of  Rome.  Here,  although  provided  with 
an  allowance  upon  the  most  liberal  scale  (ad  Att. 
xii.  27,  32),  he  fell  into  irregular  and  extravagant 
habits,  led  astray,  it  is  said,  by  a  rhetorician 
named  Gorgias.  The  young  man  seems  to  have 
been  touched  by  the  remonstrances  of  Cicero  and 
Atticus,  and  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Tiro  (ad  Fain. 
xvi.  21),  expresses  great  shame  and  sorrow  for  his 
past  misconduct,  giving  an  account  at  the  same 
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time  of  his  reformed  mode  of  life,  and  diligent  ap¬ 
plication  to  philosophy  under  Cratippusof  Mytilene 
. — representations  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of 
various  individuals  who  visited  him  at  that  period. 
{Ad  Att.  xiv.  16,  xv.  4,  6, 17,  20,  xvi.  1,  ad  Fain. 
xii.  16.)  After  the  death  of  Caesar  he  was  raised 
to  the  rank  of  military  tribune  by  Brutus,  gained 
over  the  legion  commanded  by  L.  Piso,  the  lieu¬ 
tenant  of  Antonius,  defeated  and  took  prisoner  C. 
Antonius,  and  did  much  good  service  in  the  course 
of  the  Macedonian  campaign.  When  the  republi¬ 
can  army  was  broken  up  by  the  rout  at  Philippi, 
he  joined  Sext.  Pompeius  in  Sicily,  and  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  amnesty  in  favour  of  exiles,  which 
formed  one  of  the  terms  of  the  convention  between 
that  chief  and  the  triumvirs  when  they  concluded 
a  short-lived  peace  (b.  c.  39),  returned  to  the 
metropolis.  Here  he  lived  in  retirement  and  ob¬ 
scurity,  until  Octavianus,  touched  perhaps  with 
remorse  on  account  of  his  former  treachery  to  the 
family,  caused  him  to  be  admitted  into  the  college 
of  augurs,  and  after  his  final  rupture  with  Anto¬ 
ny,  assumed  him  as  his  colleague  in  the  consul¬ 
ship.  (b.  c.  30,  from  13th  Sept.)  By  a  singular 
coincidence,  the  despatch  announcing  the  capture 
of  the  fleet  of  Antony,  which  was  immediately  fol¬ 
lowed  by  hi3  death,  was  addressed  to  the  new 
consul  in  his  official  capacity,  and  thus,  says 
Plutarch,  “  the  divine  justice  reserved  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  Antony’s  punishment  for  the  house  of 
Cicero,”  for  the  arrival  of  the  intelligence  was  im¬ 
mediately  followed  by  a  decree  that  all  statues 
and  monuments  of  Antony  should  be  destroyed, 
and  that  no  individual  of  that  family  should  in 
time  coming  bear  the  name  of  Marcus.  Middleton 
has  fallen  into  the  mistake  of  supposing  that  the 
victory  thus  announced  was  the  battle  of  Actium, 
but  this  was  fought  about  eleven  months  before 
the  event  in  question.  Soon  after  the  termination 
of  his  office,  Cicero  was  nominated  governor  of 
Asia,  or,  according  to  others,  of  Syria,  and  we 
hear  no  more  of  him. 

Y oung  Cicero  was  one  of  those  characters  whose 
name  would  never  have  appeared  on  the  page  of 
i  history  had  it  not  been  for  the  fame  of  his  father  ; 
i  and  that  fame  proved  to  a  certain  extent  a  misfor¬ 
tune,  since  it  attracted  the  eyes  of  the  world  to  va¬ 
rious  follies  and  vices  which  might  have  escaped  un¬ 
noticed  in  one  enjoying  a  less  illustrious  parentage. 
Although  naturally  indolent  {ad  Att.  vi.  1),  the 
advantages  of  education  were  by  no  means  lost 
upon  him,  as  we  may  infer  from  the  style  and  tone 
of  those  two  epistles  which  have  been  preserved 
{ad  Fam.  xvi.  21,  25),  which  prove  that  the  praise 
bestowed  on  his  compositions  by  his  father  did  not 
proceed  from  mere  blind  partiality  {ad  Att.  xiv.  7. 
xv.  17),  while  his  merits  as  a  soldier  seem  unques¬ 
tionable.  Even  the  stories  of  his  dissipation  scarcely 
justify  the  bitterness  of  Seneca  and  Pliny,  the  lat¬ 
ter  of  whom  records,  upon  the  authority  of  Tergilla, 
that  he  was  able  to  swallow  two  congii  of  wine  at 
a  draught,  and  that  on  one  occasion,  when  intoxi¬ 
cated,  he  threw  a  cup  at  M.  Agrippa,  an  anecdote 
which  Middleton,  who  is  determined  to  see  no 
fault  in  any  one  bearing  the  name  of  Cicero,  oddly 
i  enough  quotes  as  an  example  of  courage  and  high 
spirit. 

(Plin.  II.  N.  xxii.  3,  &c.,  xiv.  28;  Senec. 
Suasor.  6,  de  Benef.  iv.  30  ;  Plut.  Cic.  and  Brut.; 
Appian,  B.  C.  iv.  19,  20,  v.  2 ;  Dion  Cass.  xiv.  15, 
xlvi.  3,  18,  41,  19.) 
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8.  Q.  Tullius  Cicero,  son  of  No.  6,  and  of 
Pomponia,  sister  of  Atticus,  must  have  been  born 
about  b.  c.  66  or  67,  for  we  find  that  it  was  pro¬ 
posed  to  invest  him  with  the  manly  gown  in  the 
year  B.  c.  51  {ad  Att.  v.  20).  He  passed  a  consi¬ 
derable  portion  of  his  boyhood  with  his  cousin 
Marcus,  under  the  eye  of  his  uncle,  whom  he  ac¬ 
companied  to  Cilicia,  and  who  at  an  early  period 
remarked  his  restless  vehemence  and  self-confidence, 
observing  that  he  required  the  curb,  while  his  own 
son  stood  in  need  of  the  spur  {ad  Att.  vi.  1,  3,  7), 
although  he  at  the  same  time  had  formed  a  favour¬ 
able  opinion  of  his  disposition  from  the  propriety 
with  which  he  conducted  himself  amidst  the 
wrangling  of  his  parents  {ad  Att.  1.  c.).  Before 
leaving  Cicilia,  however,  he  appears  to  have  begun 
to  entertain  some  doubts  of  his  nephew’s  upright¬ 
ness,  and  these  suspicions  were  fully  verified  by  a 
letter  which  the  youth,  tempted  it  would  seem  by 
the  prospect  of  a  great  reward,  despatched  to  Caesar 
soon  after  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war,  betraying 
the  design  which  his  father  and  his  uncle  had 
formed  of  quitting  Italy.  {Ad  Att.  x.  4,  7.)  His 
unamiable  temper  broke  forth  with  savage  violence 
after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  when  he  loaded  his 
uncle  Avith  the  most  virulent  vituperation  in  hopes 
that  he  might  thus  the  more  easily  propitiate  the 
conqueror.  Having  obtained  pardon  from  Caesar 
he  accompanied  him  to  Spain,  ever  seeking  to  gain 
favour  by  railing  against  his  OAvn  nearest  relations, 
and  after  the  death  of  the  dictator  was  for  a  while 
the  right-hand  man  of  Antony  {ad  Att.  xiv.  20), 
but,  having  taken  some  offence,  Avith  characteristic 
fickleness  he  went  over  to  Brutus  and  Cassius,  by 
whom  he  was  kindly  received,  was  in  consequence 
included  in  the  proscription  of  the  triumvirs,  and 
Avas  put  to  death  at  Rome  in  b.  c.  43.  He  is  said 
on  this  occasion  to  have  in  some  degree  made 
amends  for  his  former  errors  by  the  steadfastness 
with  Avhich  he  refused  to  divulge  the  place  where 
his  father  was  concealed,  even  Avhen  pressed  by 
torture.  (Dion  Cass,  xlvii.  10.)  [W.  R.J 

CICURI'NUS,  the  name  of  a  patrician  family 
of  the  Veturia  gens.  Varro  says  ( L .  L.  vii.  91, 
ed.  Miiller),  that  the  Yeturii  obtained  the  surname 
of  Cicurii  from  their  quiet  and  domesticated  ( cicur ) 
disposition.  Cicurinus  seems  to  have  been  the 
name  of  two  distinct  families  of  the  Veturia  gens, 
Avhich  were  called  respectively  the  Crassi  Cicurini 
and  Gemini  Cicurini :  the  members  of  each  are 
given  below  in  chronological  order. 

1.  P.  Veturius  Geminus  Cicurinus,  consul 
b.  c.  499  with  T.  Aebutius  Elva.  In  this  year  siege 
was  laid  to  Fidenae,  Crustumeria  was  taken,  and 
Praeneste  revolted  from  the  Latins  to  the  Romans. 
In  Livy  (ii.  19)  his  praenomen  is  Cains ,  but  Diony¬ 
sius  (v.  58)  has  Publius ;  and  the  latter  name  is  pre¬ 
ferable,  as  it  seems  likely  enough  that  the  P.  Vetu¬ 
rius,  who  was  one  of  the  first  two  quaestors,  was 
the  same  as  the  consul.  (Plut.  Poplic.  12.) 

2.  T.  Veturius  Geminus  Cicurinus,  consul 
b.  c.  494  with  A.  Virginius  Tricostus  Caelioman- 
tanus,  in  which  year  the  plebs  seceded  to  the  sacred 
mountain,  and  the  tribunate  of  the  plebs  was  esta¬ 
blished.  Cicurinus  was  sent  against  the  Aequi, 
who  invaded  the  Latin  territory  this  year;  but 
they  retired  at  his  approach,  and  took  refuge  in 
the  mountains.  (Liv.  ii.  28-30  ;  Dionys.  vi.  34  ; 
Ascon.  in  Cornel,  p.  76,  ed.  Orelli.) 

3.  T.  Veturius  Geminus  Cicurinus,  consid 
b.  c.  462,  with  L.  Lucretius  Triciptinus,  defeated 
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the  Volsci,  and  on  this  account  entered  the  city 
with  the  honour  of  an  ovation.  (Liv.  iii.  8,  10  ; 
Dionys.  ix.  69  ;  Diod.  xi.  81.) 

4.  C.  Veturius  P.  f.  Geminus  Cicurinus, 
consul  b.c.  455  with  T.  Romilius  Rocus  Vaticanus, 
marched  with  his  colleague  against  the  Aequi. 
They  defeated  the  enemy,  and  gained  immense 
booty,  which  however  they  did  not  distribute 
among  the  soldiers,  but  sold  on  account  of  the 
poverty  of  the  treasury.  They  were  in  consequence 
both  brought  to  trial  in  the  next  year  :  Veturius 
was  accused  by  L.  Alienus,  the  plebeian  aedile, 
and  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  10,000  asses.  As 
some  compensation  for  his  ill-treatment  by  the 
plebeians  he  was  elected  augur  in  458.  (Liv.  iii. 
31,  32  ;  Dionys.  x.  33  ;  Diod.  xii.  5.) 

5.  Sp.  Veturius  Sp.  f.  P.  n.  Crassus  Cicu¬ 
rinus,  one  of  the  first  decemvirate,  b.  c.  451  (Fast. 
Capitol.),  called  L.  Veturius  by  Livy  (iii.  33)  and 
T.  Veturius  by  Dionysius  (x.  56). 

6.  Sp.  Veturius  Crassus  Cicurinus,  consular 
tribune  in  B.  c.  417.  Livy  (iii.  47)  calls  him  Sp. 
Rutilius  Crassus  ;  but  this  no  doubt  is  a  false  read¬ 
ing,  for  Diodorus  (xiii.  7)  has  Sp.  Veturius,  and 
the  Rutilia  gens  was  moreover  plebeian,  and  had 
not  the  cognomen  of  Crassus. 

7.  M. Veturius  Ti.  f.  Sp.  n.  Crassus  Cicurinus, 
consular  tribune  B.  c.  399, — the  only  patrician 
elected  this  year ;  his  five  colleagues  were  all  ple¬ 
beians.  (Liv.  v.  13  ;  Diod.  xiv.  54.) 

8.  C.  Veturius  Crassus  Cicurinus,  consular 
tribune  b.  c.  377,  and  a  second  time  in  369  during 
the  agitation  of  the  Licinian  laws.  (Liv.  vi.  32,  36 ; 
Diod.  xv.  61,  77.) 

9.  L.  Veturius  L.  f.  Sp.  n.  Crassus  Cicurinus, 
consular  tribune  two  years  successively,  B.  c.  368, 
367,  in  the  latter  of  which  years  the  Licinian  laws 
were  carried.  (Liv.  vi.  38,  42.) 

CIDA'RIA  (KiSapia),  a  surname  of  the  Eleusi- 
nian  Demeter  at  Pheneus,  in  Arcadia,  derived 
either  from  an  Arcadian  dance  called  /aSapis,  or 
from  a  royal  head-dress  of  the  same  name.  (Paus. 
viii.  15.  §  1.)  [L.  S.] 

CILIX  (KtAi|),  a  son  of  Agenor  and  Telephassa. 
He  and  his  brothers  Cadmus  and  Phoenix  were 
sent  out  by  their  father  in  search  of  Europa,  who 
had  been  carried  off  by  Zeus.  Cilix  settled  in  the 
country  which  derived  from  him  the  name  of  Cili¬ 
cia.  He  is  called  the  hither  of  Thasus  and  Thebe. 
(Herod,  vii.  91  ;  Apollod.  iii.  1.  §  1  ;  Hygin.  Fab. 
178  ;  Diod.  v.  49.)  [L.  S.] 

CILLA  (KiAAa),  a  daughter  of  Laomedon  and 
Placia  or  Leucippe,  and  a  sister  of  Priam.  At  the 
time  when  Hecabe  was  pregnant  with  Paris,  the 
seer  Aesacus  declared  that  mother  and  child  must 
be  put  to  death  in  order  to  avert  a  great  calamity ; 
but  Priam,  who  referred  this  prophetic  declaration 
to  Cilia  and  her  son  Menippus  by  Thymoetus, 
made  them  suffer  instead  of  Hecabe  and  Paris. 
(Apollod.  iii.  12.  §  8;  Tzetz.  ad  Lycoph.  224.)  [L.S.] 

CILLAS  or  CILLUS  (KfAAas  or  KtAAos),  the 
charioteer  of  Pelops,  whose  real  name,  according  to 
a  Troezenian  tradition,  was  Sphaerus.  His  tomb 
was  shewn  near  the  town  of  Cilia  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  the  temple  of  Apollo.  (Paus.  v.  10. 
§  2;  Strab.  xiii.  p.  613.)  [L.  S.] 

Cl'LNII,  a  powerful  family  in  the  Etruscan 
town  of  Arretium,  who  seem  to  have  been  usually 
firm  supporters  of  the  Roman  interests.  They  were 
driven  out  of  their  native  town  in  b.  c.  301,  by 
the  party  opposed  to  them,  but  were  restored  by 


the  Romans.  The  Cilnii  were  nobles  or  Lucu- 
mones  in  their  state,  and  some  of  them  in  ancient 
times  may  have  held  even  the  kingly  dignity. 
(Comp.  Hor.  Carm.  i.  1.  1,  iii.  29.  1,  Serm.  i.  6. 
3.)  Till  the  fall  of  the  republic  no  separate  indi¬ 
vidual  of  this  family  is  mentioned,  for  the  “  Cil¬ 
nius”  of  Silius  Italicus  (vii.  29)  is  a  poetical 
creation,  and  the  name  lias  been  rendered  chiefly 
memorable  by  C.  Cilnius  Maecenas,  the  intimate 
friend  of  Augustus.  [Maecenas.]  It  appears 
from  sepulchral  inscriptions  that  the  Etruscan  form 
of  the  name  was  Cfenle  or  Cfelne ,  which  was 
changed  by  the  Romans  into  Cilnius ,  much  in  the 
same  way  as  the  Etruscan  Lecne  was  altered  into 
Licinius.  (Muller,  Etrusker,  i.  p.  414.) 

CILO  or  CHILO,  a  Roman  surname,  seems  to 
have  been  written  in  either  way,  as  we  find  both 
forms  on  coins  of  the  Flaminia  gens.  (Eckhel,  v. 
p.  212.)  The  Latin  grammarians,  however,  state 
that  Cilo  was  applied  to  a  person  with  a  long  and 
narrow  head,  and  Chilo  to  one  with  large  or  thick 
lips.  (Velius  Long.  p.  2234,  Flav.  Caper,  p.  2242, 
Charis.  p,  78,  ed.  Putschius  ;  Festus,  s.  v.  Chilo.) 

CILO,  a  Roman  senator,  called  by  Appian 
KfAAwv,  proscribed  in  B.  c.  43  (Appian,  B.  C.  iv. 
27),  may  perhaps  be  the  same  as  the  Cilo,  the 
friend  of  Toranius  and  Cicero,  whom  the  latter 
mentions  in  b.  c-  45.  (Cic.  ad  Fain.  vi.  20.) 

CILO,  or  CHILO,  L.  FLAMFNIUS,  occurs 
only  on  coins,  of  which  a  specimen  is  annexed. 
The  obverse  represents  the  head  of  Venus,  and 
the  reverse  Victory  driving  a  biga.  The  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  inscription  on  the  obverse,  IIII.  Vir. 
Pri.  Fl.,  is  not  certain.  We  know  that  Julius 
Caesar  increased  the  number  of  the  superintendents 
of  the  mint  from  three  to  four,  and  it  has  therefore 
been  supposed  that  this  Flaminius  Chilo  was  one 
of  the  first  four  superintendents  appointed  by  Cae¬ 
sar,  and  that  the  above  letters  refer  to  this,  being 
equivalent  to  II I  Vir  primus  flandae  monetae.  (Ec¬ 
khel,  v.  pp.  21,2,  218.) 


CILO,  JU'NIUS,  procurator  of  Pontus  in  the 
reign  of  Claudius,  brought  the  Bosporan  Mithri- 
dates  to  Rome  in  A.  d.  50,  and  received  after¬ 
wards  the  consular  insignia.  (Tac.  Ann.  xii.  21.) 
Dion  Cassius  speaks  (lx.  33)  of  him  as  governor  of 
Bithynia,  and  relates  an  amusing  tale  respecting 
him.  The  Bithynians  came  before  Claudius  to 
complain  of  Cilo  having  taken  bribes,  but  as  the 
emperor  could  not  hear  them  on  account  of  the 
noise,  he  asked  those  standing  by  his  side  what 
they  said.  Narcissus  thereupon  told  him  that  they 
were  returning  thanks  to  Cilo,  upon  which  Clau¬ 
dius  appointed  him  to  the  government  of  the  pro¬ 
vince  for  two  years  longer. 

CILO,  or  CHILO,  P.  MA'GIUS,  murdered  at 
Peiraeeus,  in  B.  c.  45,  M.  Claudius  Marcellus,  who 
had  been  consul  in  51,  and  killed  himself  imme¬ 
diately  afterwards.  Cilo  was  a  friend  and  client  of 
Marcellus,  and  a  rumour  was  circulated  at  the  time 
by  Caesar’s  enemies,  that  the  dictator  had  instigated 
him  to  commit  the  murder.  Brutus  wrote  to  Cicero 
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to  defend  Caesar  from  this  charge.  The  real  motive 
for  the  crime  seems  to  have  been,  that  Marcellus 
refused  to  advance  Cilo  a  sum  of  money  to  relieve 
him  from  his  embarrassments.  (Cic.  ad  Alt.  xiii.  10, 
ad  Fain.  iv.  12.)  Valerius  Maximus  (ix.  11.  §  4) 
says,  that  Cilo  had  served  under  Pompey,  and 
that  he  was  indignant  at  Marcellus  preferring  an¬ 
other  friend  to  him.  Livy  ( Epit .  115)  calls  him 
Cn.  Magius. 

CILO  SEPTIMIA'NUS,  L.  FA'BIUS,  to 
whom  an  inscription  quoted  by  Tillemont  after 
Onuphrius  Panvinius  gives  the  names  Catinius 
Acilianus  Lepidus  Fulginianus,  was  consul  in  a.  d. 
193  and  204,  and  was  the  chosen  friend  of  Sep- 
timius  Severus,  by  whom  he  was  appointed  prae- 
fect  of  the  city  and  tutor  to  his  two  sons.  Having 
endeavoured  to  mediate  between  the  brothers,  he 
incurred  the  hatred  of  the  elder,  who  after  the 
murder  of  Geta  gave  orders  that  the  man  who  had 
ever  acted  towards  him  the  part  of  a  father,  and 
whom  he  had  often  addressed  by  that  title,  should 
be  included  in  the  massacre  which  followed.  The 
soldiers  hastened  to  the  mansion  of  Cilo,  and  after 
plundering  it  of  all  the  costly  furniture  and  other 
precious  effects,  dragged  him  from  the  bath,  com¬ 
pelled  him  to  walk  through  the  streets  in  his 
wooden  slippers  and  a  single  scanty  garment, 
buffeting  him  as  they  hurried  along  with  the  in¬ 
tention  of  putting  him  to  death  when  they  should 
have  reached  the  palace.  This  gratuitous  cruelty 
proved  his  salvation.  For  the  populace,  beholding 
one  whom  they  had  been  wont  to  honour  treated 
with  such  indignity,  began  to  murmur,  and  were 
joined  by  the  city-guards.  A  tumult  was  immi¬ 
nent,  when  Caracalla  came  forth  to  meet  the  mob, 
and  partly  through  fear,  partly  perhaps  touched 
for  a  moment  with  compunction,  threw  his  own 
cloak  over  the  shoulders  of  his  former  preceptor, 
once  more  addressed  him  as  father  and  master, 
gave  orders  that  the  tribune  and  his  attendants 
who  had  been  sent  to  perpetrate  the  crime  should 
themselves  be  put  to  death,  not,  says  Dion,  because 
they  had  wished  to  slay  their  victim,  but  because 
they  had  failed  to  do  so,  and  continued  to  treat 
him  with  the  outward  semblance  at  least  of  re¬ 
spect.  The  only  other  anecdote  preserved  with 
regard  to  Cilo  is,  that  he  saved  the  life  of  Macrinus 
at  the  time  when  the  latter  was  upon  the  point  of 
sharing  the  fate  of  Plautianus  [Plautianus], 
whose  agent  he  was,  and  thus  the  destruction  of 
'Caracalla  was  indirectly  hastened  by  the  friend 
and  benefactor  whom  he  had  sought  to  destroy. 
(Dion  Cass,  lxxvii.  4,  lxxviii.  11;  Spartian.  Cara- 
\  call.  4  ;  Aurel.  Viet.  Epit.  20.)  [W.  R.] 

CIMBER,  C.  A'NNIUS,  the  son  of  Lysidicus, 
had  obtained  the  praetorship  from  Caesar,  and  was 
one  of  Antony’s  supporters  in  B.  c.  43,  on  which 
account  he  is  vehemently  attacked  by  Cicero.  He 
I  was  charged  with  having  killed  his  brother,  whence 
1  Cicero  calls  him  ironically  Philadelphus,  and  per- 
!  petrates  the  pun  Nisi  forte  jure  Germanum  Cimber 
!  occidit ,  that  is,  “  unless  perchance  he  has  a  right 
to  kill  his  own  countryman,”  as  Cimber  is  the 
name  of  a  German  people,  and  Germanus  signifies 
m  Latin  both  a  German  and  a  brother.  (Cic. 
j  Phil.  xiii.  12,  xi.  6  ;  Quintil.  viii.  3.  §  27  ;  comp. 

:  Cic.  ad  Att.  xv.  13;  Suet.  Aug.  86.)  Cimber 
was  an  orator,  a  poet,  and  an  historian,  but  his 
merits  were  of  a  low  order,  and  he  is  ridiculed  by 
Virgil  in  an  epigram  preserved  by  Quintilian  ( l .  c.). 
(Huschke,  Da  C.  Annio  Cimbro ,  Rostoch.  1824.) 


CIMBER,  P.  GABI'NIUS,  one  of  the  Catili- 
narian  conspirators,  b.  c.  63.  (Cic.  in  Cat.  iii.  3, 
5,  6,  iv.  6.) 

CIMBER,  L.  TI'LLIUS  (not  Tullius),  one  of 
the  murderers  of  Caesar,  b.  c.  44.  When  Caesar 
first  became  supreme,  Cimber  was  one  of  his 
warmest  supporters  (Cic.  Philipp,  ii.  11;  Senec. 
de  Ira ,  iii.  30) ;  and  we  find  Cicero  making  use  of 
his  influence  with  the  Dictator  in  behalf  of  a 
friend  (Ad  Fam.  vi.  12).  He  was  rewarded 
with  the  province  of  Bithynia.  But  for  some 
reason  (Seneca  says  from  disappointed  hopes)  he 
joined  the  conspirators.  On  the  fatal  day,  Cimber 
was  foremost  in  the  ranks,  under  pretence  of  pre¬ 
senting  a  petition  to  Caesar  praying  for  his  brother’s 
recall  from  exile.  Caesar  motioned  him  away ; 
and  Cimber  then,  seizing  the  Dictator’s  gown  with 
both  hands  drew  it  over  his  neck,  so  as  to  pull 
him  forward.  After  the  assassination,  Cimber 
went  to  his  province  and  raised  a  fleet,  with  which 
(if  we  may  believe  the  author  of  the  Pseudo-Bru¬ 
tus  Epistles  to  Cicero,  i.  6)  he  defeated  Dolabella. 
When  Cassius  and  Brutus  marched  into  Macedo¬ 
nia,  Cimber  co-operated  with  the  fleet,  and  appears 
to  have  done  good  service.  (Appian,  B.  C.  iv.  102, 
105.)  He  was  a  bold  active  man,  but  addicted  to 
wine  and  riotous  living,  so  that  he  asked  jokingly. 
Ego  quemquam  feram ,  qui  vinum  ferre  non  possum  l 
(Senec.  Epist.  83.  11.)  [H.  G.  L.] 

CIMON  (Kifuav).  1.  Nicknamed  from  his  sil¬ 
liness  KoaAegos  (Plut.  Cim.  4),  will  be  best  de¬ 
scribed  by  the  following  table. 

Cypselus  the  same  wife  Stesagoras  I. 


Miltiades  I. 
(Herod,  vi.  35.) 


Cinron  I. 


Stesagoras  II.  Miltiades  II. 

(Her.  vi.  38.)  (The  victor  at  Marathon.) 

Married  Ilegesipyle,  the 
daughter  of  Olorus,  a 
Thracian  king. 


Cinron  II.  Elpinice. 

He  was  banished  by  Peisistratus  from  Athens, 
and  during  his  banishment  won  two  Olympic 
victories  with  his  four-horse  chariot.  He  allowed 
Peisistratus  to  be  proclaimed  victor  at  the  second, 
and  was  in  consequence  suffered  to  return  to 
Athens.  But  when  after  the  death  of  Peisistratus 
he  gained  another  Olympic  victory  with  the  same 
horses,  he  was  secretly  murdered  by  order  of  the 
sons  of  the  tyrant.  (Herod,  vi.  103.) 

2.  Grandson  of  the  preceding,  and  son  of  the 
great  Miltiades,  is  mentioned  in  Herodotus  as  pay¬ 
ing  his  father’s  fine  and  capturing  Eion.  (vi.  136, 
vii.  107.)  This  latter  event,  the  battle  of  Eury- 
medon,  the  expedition  in  aid  of  Sparta,  and  his 
death  in  Cyprus,  are  the  only  occasions  in  which 
he  is  expressly  named  by  his  relation,  Thucydides  ; 
whose  summary,  moreover,  of  the  history  of  this 
period  leaves  us  by  its  briefness  necessarily  depen¬ 
dent  for  much  on  the  additional  authorities,  which 
form  the  somewhat  heterogeneous  basis  of  Plu¬ 
tarch’s  biography.  We  find  here  the  valuable  con¬ 
temporary  recollections  of  Ion  of  Chios  (cc.  5.  9), 
and  the  almost  worthless  contemporary  gossip  and 
scandal  of  the  Thasian  Stesimbrotus:  some  little 
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also  from  the  poets  of  the  time,  Cratinus,  Melan- 
thius,  and  Archelaus.  He  seems  to  have  followed 
Thucydides,  though  not  very  strictly,  as  a  guide  in 
general,  while  he  filled  up  the  details  from  the 
later  historians,  perhaps  from  Theopompus  more 
than  from  Ephorus,  whose  account,  as  followed 
probably  by  Diodorus  (xi.  60),  differs  materially. 
He  appears  to  have  also  used  Callisthenes,  Cratinus, 
Phanodemus,  Diodorus  Periegetes,  Gorgias,  and 
Nausicrates;  Aristotle,  Eupolis,  Aristophanes,  and 
Critias. 

On  the  death  of  Miltiades,  probably  in  b.  c. 
489,  Cimon,  we  are  told  by  Diodorus  (Excerpta, 
p.  255),  in  order  to  obtain  the  corpse  for  burial, 
took  his  father’s  place  in  prison  till  his  fine  of 
50  talents  should  be  paid.  [Miltiades.]  It  ap¬ 
pears,  however,  certain  (see  Dem.  c.  Androt.  p. 
603)  that  the  an fxia,  if  not  the  imprisonment, 
of  the  public  debtor  was  legally  inherited  by 
the  son,  and  Cornelius  Nepos,  whose  life  comes 
in  many  parts  from  Theopompus,  states  the  con¬ 
finement  to  have  been  compulsory.  The  fine 
was  eventually  paid  by  Callias  on  his  marriage 
with  Elpinice,  Cimon’s  sister.  [Callias,  No.  2, 
p.  567,  b.]  A  more  difficult  point  is  the  previous 
connexion  and  even  marriage  of  Cimon  with  this 
sister  or  half-sister,  which  was  recorded  by  nume¬ 
rous  writers,  but  after  all  was  very  probably  the 
scandal  of  Stesimbrotus  and  the  comedians.  (Eupo¬ 
lis,  ap.  Pint.  Cim.  15,  comp.  4  ;  Nepos,  Cim.  1 ; 
Athen.  xiii.  p.  589.)  Nor,  again,  can  we  very 
much  rely  on  the  statement  which  Plutarch  in¬ 
troduces  at  this  time,  that  he  and  Themistocles 
vied  with  each  other  at  the  Olympian  games  in 
the  splendour  of  their  equipments  and  banquets. 
(Plut.  Themist.  5.)  It  is  more  credible  that  his 
first  occasion  of  attracting  notice  and  admiration 
was  the  forwardness  with  which,  when  the  city 
in  B.  c.  480  was  to  be*  deserted,  he  led  up  to 
the  citadel  a  company  of  young  men  to  offer 
to  the  goddess  their  now  unserviceable  bridles. 
(Plut.  Cim.  5.)  After  the  battle  of  Plataea, 
Aristeides  brought  him  forward.  They  were 
placed  together  in  477  at  the  head  of  the  Athenian 
contingent  to  the  Greek  armament,  under  the 
supreme  command  of  Pausanias.  Cimon  shared 
the  glory  of  transferring  that  supremacy  to  Athens, 
and  in  the  first  employment  of  it  reduced  the  Per¬ 
sian  garrison  at  Eton,  and  opened  the  important 
district  in  the  neighbourhood  for  Athenian  coloni¬ 
zation.  (Plut.  Cim.  6  ;  Herod,  vii.  107  ;  Thuc.  i.  98; 
Nepos,  Cim.  2 ;  Schol.  ad  Aesch.  de  Pals.  Leg.  p. 
755,  &c.,  ed.  Reiske  ;  Clinton,  F.  H.  ii.  App.  ix.) 
In  honour  of  this  conquest  lie  received  from  his  coun¬ 
trymen  the  distinction,  at  that  time  unprecedented, 
of  having  three  busts  of  Hfermes  erected,  inscribed 
with  triumphal  verses,  but  without  mention  of  the 
names  of  the  generals.  (Plut.  Cim.  6  ;  Aesch.  c. 
Ctesiph.  p.  573,  ed.  Reiske.)  In  476,  apparently 
under  his  conduct,  the  piratical  Dolopians  were 
expelled  from  Scyros,  and  a  colony  planted  in  their 
room  ;  and  the  remains  of  Theseus  discovered 
there,  were  thence  transported,  probably  after  some 
years’  interval  (b.  c.  468)  with  great  pomp  to 
Athens.  (Plut.  Cim.  8  ;  Paus.  i.  17.  §  6,  iii.  3.  §  6.) 

The  reduction  of  Carystus  and  Naxos  was, 
most  likely,  effected  under  his  command  (Tliuc.  i. 
98) ;  and  at  this  period  he  was  doubtless  in  war 
and  politics  his  country’s  chief  citizen.  His  co¬ 
adjutor  at  home  would  be  Aristeides  ;  how  far  he 
contributed  to  the  banishment  of  Themistocles  may 
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be  doubtful.  (Comp.  Plut.  Arid.  25,  Them.  24.) 
The  year  B.  c.  466  (according  to  Clinton  ;  Kruger 
and  others  persist  in  placing  it  earlier)  saw  the 
completion  of  his  glory.  In  the  command  of  the 
allied  forces  on  the  Asiatic  coast  he  met  a  Persian 
fleet  of  350  ships,  attacked  them,  captured  200, 
and  following  the  fugitives  to  the  shore,  by  the 
river  Eurymedon,  in  a  second  and  obstinate  en¬ 
gagement  on  the  same  day,  routed  the  land  arma¬ 
ment  ;  indeed,  according  to  Plutarch,  he  crowned 
his  victory  before  night  by  the  defeat  of  a  rein¬ 
forcement  of  80  Phoenician  ships.  (Plut.  Cim.  12; 
Thuc.  i.  100  ;  Diod.  xi.  60,  with  Wesseling’s  note.) 
His  next  achievement  was  the  expulsion  of  the 
Persians  from  the  Chersonese,  and  the  subjection 
of  the  territory  to  Athens,  accompanied  perhaps 
with  the  recovery  of  his  own  patrimony.  The 
effect  of  these  victories  was  doubtless  very  great ; 
they  crushed  perhaps  a  last  aggressive  movement, 
and  fixed  Persia  finally  in  a  defensive  position. 
In  later  times  it  was  believed,  though  on  evidence, 
as  was  shewn  by  Callisthenes,  quite  insufficient, 
that  they  had  been  succeeded  by  a  treaty  (the 
famous  peace  of  Cimon)  negotiated  through  Callias, 
and  containing  in  its  alleged  conditions  the  most 
humiliating  concessions.  They  placed  Cimon  at 
the  height  of  his  power  and  glory,  the  chief  of  that 
empire  which  his  character  had  gained  for  Athens, 
and  which  his  policy  towards  the  allies  was  ren¬ 
dering  daily  firmer  and  completer.  Themistocles, 
a  banished  man,  may  perhaps  have  witnessed  his 
Asiatic  triumphs  in  sorrow  ;  the  death  of  Aristeides 
had  left  him  sole  possessor  of  the  influence  they 
had  hitherto  jointly  exercised  :  nor  had  time  yet 
matured  the  opposition  of  Pericles.  (Plut.  Cim.  13, 
14.)  Still  the  loss  of  the  old  friend  and  the  ra¬ 
pidly  increasing  influence  of  the  new  opponent 
rendered  his  position  precarious. 

The  chronology  of  the  events  that  follow  is 
henceforth  in  most  points  disputed ;  according 
to  Clinton’s  view,  which  cannot  hastily  be  de¬ 
serted,  the  revolt  of  Thasos  took  place  in  465 ; 
in  463  Cimon  reduced  it;  in  the  year  interven¬ 
ing  occurred  the  earthquake  and  insurrection  at 
Sparta,  and  in  consequence,  upon  Cimon’s  urgent 
appeal,  one  if  not  two  (Plut.  Cim.  16;  comp. 
Aristoph.  Lysistr.  1137)  expeditions  were  sent 
from  Athens,  under  his  command,  to  assist  the 
Spartans.  In  these  occurrences  were  found  the 
means  for  his  humiliation.  During  the  siege  of 
Thasos,  the  Athenian  colonists  on  the  Strymon 
were  cut  off  by  the  Thracians,  and  Cimon  seems 
to  have  been  expected,  after  his  victory  there,  to 
retrieve  this  disaster  :  and,  neglecting  to  do  so,  he 
was  on  his  return  brought  to  trial ;  but  the  accu¬ 
sation  of  having  taken  bribes  from  Alexander  of 
Macedon,  was,  by  Pericles  at  any  rate,  not  strongly 
urged,  and  the  result  was  an  acquittal.  The  ter¬ 
mination  of  his  Lacedaemonian  policy  in  the  jea¬ 
lous  and  insulting  dismissal  of  their  Athenian 
auxiliaries  by  the  Spartans,  and  the  consequent 
rupture  between  the  two  states  was  a  more  serious 
blow  to  his  popularity.  And  the  victory  of  his 
opponents  was  decided  when  Ephialtes  and  Peri¬ 
cles,  after  a  severe  struggle,  carried  their  measure 
for  reducing  the  authority  of  the  aristocratic  Areio- 
pagus.  Upon  this  it  would  seem  his  ostracism 
ensued.  Soon  after  its  commencement  (b.  c.  457) 
a  Lacedaemonian  army,  probably  to  meet  the  views 
of  a  violent  section  of  the  defeated  party  in  Athens, 
posted  itself  at  Tanagra.  The  Athenians  advanced 
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to  meet  it :  Cimon  requested  permission  to  fight 
in  his  place  ;  the  generals  in  suspicion  refused  :  he 
departed,  begging  his  own  friends  to  vindicate  his 
character  :  they,  in  number  a  hundred,  placed  in  the 
ensuing  battle  his  panoply  among  them,  and  fell 
around  it  to  the  last  man.  Before  five  years  of 
his  exile  were  fully  out,  b.  c.  453  or  454,  he  was 
recalled  on  the  motion  of  Pericles  himself ;  late 
reverses  having  inclined  the  people  to  tranquillity 
in  Greece,  and  the  democratic  leaders  perhaps 
being  ready,  in  fear  of  more  unscrupulous  oppo¬ 
nents,  to  make  concessions  to  those  of  them  who 
were  patriotic  and  temperate.  He  was  probably 
employed  in  effecting  the  five  years’  truce  with 
Sparta  which  commenced  in  450.  In  the  next 
year  he  sailed  out  with  200  ships  to  Cyprus,  with 
the  view  of  retrieving  the  late  mishaps  in  Egypt. 
Here,  while  besieging  Citium,  illness  or  the  effects 
of  a  wound  carried  him  off.  His  forces,  while  sail¬ 
ing  away  with  his  remains,  as  if  animated  by  his 
spirit,  fell  in  with  and  defeated  a  fleet  of  Phoeni¬ 
cian  and  Cilician  galleys,  and  added  to  their  naval 
victory  a  second  over  forces  on  shore.  (Plut.  Cim. 
14 — 19  ;  Thuc.  i.  112 ;  Diod.  xi.  64,  86,  xii.  3,  4  ; 
Theopomp.  ap.  Ephori  fragm.  ed.  Marx,  224.) 

Cimon’s  character  (see  Plut.  Cim.  4,  5,  9,  10, 16, 
Peric.  5)  is  marked  by  his  policy.  Exerting  himself 
to  aggrandize  Athens,  and  to  centralize  in  her  the 
power  of  the  naval  confederacy,  he  still  looked 
mainty  to  the  humiliation  of  the  common  enemy, 
Persia,  and  had  no  jealous  feeling  towards  his 
country’s  rivals  at  home.  He  was  always  an  ad¬ 
mirer  of  Sparta :  his  words  to  the  people  when 
urging  the  succours  in  the  revolt  of  the  Helots 
were,  as  recorded  by  Ion  (Plat.  Cim.  16)  “not  to 
suffer  Greece  to  be  lamed,  and  Athens  to  lose  its 
yoke-fellow.”  He  is  described  himself  to  have 
had  something  of  the  Spartan  character,  being  de¬ 
ficient  in  the  Athenian  points  of  readiness  and 
quick  discernment.  He  was  of  a  cheerful,  convi¬ 
vial  temper,  free  and  indulgent  perhaps  rather  than 
excessive  in  his  pleasures  (c piXoirorgs  k<x\  dge\rjsy 
Eupolis,  ap.  Plut.  Cim.  15),  delighting  in  achieve¬ 
ment  for  its  own  sake  rather  than  from  ambition. 
His  frankness,  affability,  and  mildness,  won  over 
the  allies  from  Pausanias ;  and  at  home,  when  the 
recovery  of  his  patrimony  or  his  share  of  spoils  had 
made  him  rich,  his  liberality  and  munificence  were 
unbounded.  His  orchards  and  gardens  were  thrown 
open;  his  fellow  demesmen  (Aristot.  ap.Plut.  Cim. 
10;  comp.  Cic.  de  Off.  ii.  1 8  and  Theopomp.  ap.  Athen. 
xii.  533)  were  free  daily  to  his  table,  and  his  public 
bounty  verged  on  ostentation.  With  the  treasure 
he  brought  from  Asia  the  southern  wall  of  the  citadel 
was  built,  and  at  his  own  private  charge  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  long  walls  to  the  Peiraeeus,  works  which 
the  marshy  soil  made  difficult  and  expensive,  were 
laid  down  in  the  most  costly  and  efficient  style. 
According  to  the  report  of  Ion,  the  tragic  poet,  who 
as  a  boy  supped  in  his  company  (Plut.  Cim.  5,  9), 
he  was  in  person  tall  and  good-looking,  and  his 
hair,  which  he  wore  long,  thick  and  curly.  He 
left  three  sons,  Lacedaemonius,  Eleus,  and  Thessa- 
lus,  and  was,  according  to  one  account,  married  to 
Isodice,  a  daughter  of  Euryptolemus,  the  cousin  of 
Pericles,  as  also  to  an  Arcadian  wife.  (Diodorus 
Periegetes,  ap.  Plut.  Cim.  16.)  Another  record  gives 
him  three  more  sons,  Miltiades,  Cimon,  and  Pei- 
sianax.  (Schol.  ad  Aristid.  iii.  p.  515,  Dindorf.) 

(Herod.,  Thucyd.;  Plut.  Cimon;  Nepos,  Cimon; 
Hiodorus.  Plutarch’s  life  of  Cimon  is  separately 
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edited  in  an  useful  form  by  Arnold  Ekker,  Utrecht, 
1843,  in  which  references  will  be  found  to  other 
illustrative  works.)  [A.  H.  C.] 

CIMON.  1.  Of  Cleonae,  a  painter  of  great 
renown,  praised  by  Pliny  {H.  N.  xxxv.  34)  and 
Aelian.  (  V.  H.  viii.  8.)  It  is  difficult  to  ascer¬ 
tain,  from  Pliny’s  obscure  words,  wherein  the 
peculiar  merits  of  Cimon  consisted  :  it  is  certain, 
however,  that  he  was  not  satisfied  with  drawing 
simply  the  outlines  of  his  figures,  such  as  we  see 
in  the  oldest  painted  vases,  but  that  he  also  repre¬ 
sented  limbs,  veins,  and  the  folds  of  garments. 
He  invented  the  Catagrapha,  that  is,  not  the  pro¬ 
file,  according  to  the  common  interpretation  (Cay- 
lus,  Mem.  de  I'Acad.  vol.  xxv.  p.  265),  but  the 
various  positions  of  figures,  as  they  appear  when 
looking  upwards,  downwards,  and  sideways ;  and 
he  must  therefore  be  considered  as  the  first  painter 
of  perspective.  It  would  appear  from  an  epigram 
of  Simonides  (Anthol.  Palat.  ix.  758),  that  he  was 
a  contemporary  of  Dionysius,  and  belonged  there¬ 
fore  to  the  80  th  Olympiad ;  but  as  he  was  cer¬ 
tainly  more  ancient,  Kigwu  should  in  that  passage 
be  changed  into  (Bottiger,  Archdolog.  d. 

Malerei ,  p.  234,  &c.;  Muller,  Handb.  §  99.) 

2.  An  artist  who  made  ornamented  cups. 
(Athen.  xi.  p.  781,  e.)  [L.  U.] 

CI'NADON  (K mdSaw),  the  chief  of  a  conspiracy 
against  the  Spartan  peers  ( ogoioi )  in  the  first  year 
of  Agesilaus  II.  (b.  c.  398 — '397.)  This  plot  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  arisen  out  of  the  increased  power  of 
the  ephors,  and  the  more  oligarchical  character 
which  the  Spartan  constitution  had  by  this  time 
assumed.  (Thirl wall’s  Greece ,  iv.  pp.  37 3 — 37  8  ; 
Manso’s  Sparta ,  iii.  1,  p.  219,  &c. ;  Wachsmuth, 
Hellen.  Alter .  i.  2,  pp.  214,  215,  260,  262.)  Cina- 
don  was  a  young  man  of  personal  accomplishment 
and  courage,  but  not  one  of  the  peers.  The  de¬ 
sign  of  his  conspiracy  was  to  assassinate  all  the 
peers,  in  order,  as  he  himself  said,  “that  he  might 
have  no  superior  in  Lacedaemon.”  The  first  hint 
of  the  existence  of  the  plot  was  given  by  a  sooth¬ 
sayer,  who  was  assisting  Agesilaus  at  a  sacrifice. 
Five  days  afterwards,  a  person  came  to  the  ephors, 
and  told  them  the  following  story :  He  had  been 
taken,  he  said,  into  the  agora  by  Cinadon,  who 
asked  him  to  count  the  Spartans  there.  He  did 
so,  and  found  that,  including  one  of  the  kings,  the 
ephors,  the  senators,  and  others,  there  were  less 
than  forty.  “  These,”  said  Cinadon,  “  account 
your  enemies,  but  the  others  in  the  agora,  who  are 
more  than  four  thousand,  your  confederates.”  He 
then  referred  to  the  like  disparity  which  might  be 
seen  in  the  streets  and  in  the  country.  The  leaders 
of  the  conspiracy,  Cinadon  further  told  him,  were 
few,  but  trustworthy ;  but  their  associates  were  in 
fact  all  the  Helots,  and  Neodamodes,  and  Hypo- 
meiones,  who,  if  the  Spartans  were  mentioned  in 
their  presence,  were  unable  to  conceal  their  fero¬ 
cious  hatred  towards  them.  For  arms,  he  added, 
there  were  at  hand  the  knives,  swords,  spits, 
hatchets,  and  so  forth,  in  the  iron  market ;  the 
rustics  would  use  bludgeons  and  stones,  and  the 
artificers  had  each  his  own  tools.  Cinadon  finally 
warned  him,  he  said,  to  keep  at  home,  for  the  time 
of  action  was  at  hand. 

Upon  hearing  this  account,  the  ephors  called  no 
assembly,  but  consulted  with  the  senators  as  they 
happened  to  meet  them.  Cinadon,  who  had  been 
at  other  times  employed  by  the  ephors  on  impor¬ 
tant  commissions,  was  sent  to  Aulon  in  Messenia, 
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with  orders  to  take  certain  persons  prisoners ;  but 
secret  instructions  were  given  to  some  young  men 
who  were  sent  with  him,  and  the  choice  of  whom 
was  so  managed  as  not  to  excite  his  suspicions. 
This  step  was  taken  because  the  ephors  were  igno¬ 
rant  of  the  number  of  the  conspirators.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  Cinadon  was  seized  and  tortured :  letters 
were  sent  to  Sparta  mentioning  the  persons  whom 
he  had  denounced  as  his  confederates ;  and  it  is  a 
remarkable  proof  of  the  formidable  character  of  the 
conspiracy  that  among  them  was  Tisamenus,  the 
soothsayer,  a  descendant  of  Tisamenus  the  Eleian, 
who  had  been  admitted  to  the  full  franchise.  (He¬ 
rod.  ix.  33.)  Cinadon  was  then  brought  to  Sparta, 
and  he  and  the  other  conspirators  were  led  in  irons 
through  the  streets,  and  scourged  as  they  went, 
and  so  they  were  put  to  death.  (Xen.  Hell.  iii.  3. 
§§  4 — 11  ;  Aristot.  Polit.  v.  6.  §  2.)  [P.  S.] 

CINAETHON  (KiraffW),  of  Lacedaemon,  one 
of  the  most  fertile  of  the  Cyclic  poets,  is  placed  by 
Eusebius  ( Chron .  01.  3.  4)  in  B.  c.  7 65.  He  was 
the  author  of:  1.  Telegonia  (TyXgyou'ia)^  which 
gave  the  history  of  Odysseus  from  the  point  where 
the  Odyssey  breaks  off  to  his  death.  (Euseb. 
1.  c .)  2.  Genealogies ,  which  are  frequently  re¬ 

ferred  to  by  Pausahias  (ii.  3.  §  7,  13.  §  5,  iv.  2. 
§  1,  viii.  53.  §  2  ;  comp.  Schol.  ad  Horn.  II.  iii. 
175),  and  which  must  consequently  have  been  ex¬ 
tant  in  A.  D.  175.  3.  Heracleia  ('HpafcAeia),  con¬ 

taining  an  account  of  the  adventures  of  Heracles. 
(Schol.  ad  Apod.  Rhod.  i.  1357.)  4.  Oedipodia 

( OlSLTToSia ),  the  adventures  of  Oedipus,  is  ascrib¬ 
ed  to  Cinaethon  in  an  ancient  inscription  (Heeren, 
in  Bill.  d.  alten  Literat.  und  Kunst ,  vol.  iv.  p.  57), 
but  other  authorities  speak  of  the  author  as  un¬ 
certain.  (Paus.  ix.  5.  §  5 ;  Schol.  ad  Eurip. 
Phoen.  1760.)  5.  The  Little  Iliad  (’IAids  giKpa) 

was  also  attributed  by  some  to  Cinaethon.  (Schol. 
Vat.  ad  Eur.  Troad.  822 ;  comp.  Welcker,  Epis- 
cher  Cyclus ,  p.  243.) 

CINAETHUS  or  CYNAETHUS  (K tvcudos  or 
KvmiOos),  of  Chios,  a  rhapsodist,  who  was  gene¬ 
rally  supposed  by  the  ancients  to  have  been  the 
author  of  the  Homeric  hymn  to  Apollo.  He  is 
said  to  have  lived  about  the  69th  Olympiad  (b.  c. 
504),  and  to  have  been  the  first  rhapsodist  of  the 
Homeric  poems  at  Syracuse.  (Schol.  ad  Pind. 
Nem.  ii.  1.)  This  date,  however,  is  much  too  low, 
as  the  Sicilians  were  acquainted  with  the  Homeric 
poems  long  before.  Welcker  ( Epischer  Cyclus ,  p. 
243)  therefore  proposes  to  read  /card  rgv  e kttiv  t] 
T-r\v  svvaTgv  ’OA.  instead  of  /card  Tr\v  e^gKoarrlv 
svvargv  ’OA.,  and  places  him  about  b.  c.  750. 
Cinaethus  is  charged  by  Eustathius  (ad  II.  i.  p.  16, 
ed.  Polit.)  with  having  interpolated  the  Homeric 
poems.  (Fabric.  Bibl.  Grace,  i.  p.  508.) 

CPNCIA  GENS,  plebeian,  of  small  importance. 
None  of  its  members  ever  obtained  the  consulship: 
the  first  Cincius  who  gained  any  of  the  higher 
offices  of  the  state  was  L.  Cincius  Alimentus, 
praetor  in  b.  c.  209.  The  only  cognomen  of  this 
gens  is  Alimentus  :  those  who  occur  without  a 
surname  are  given  under  Cincius. 

CINCINNA'TUS,  the  name  of  a  patrician 
family  of  the  Quinctia  gens.  Some  of  the  Quinctii, 
mentioned  without  a  surname,  probably  belonged 
to  this  family. 

1.  L.  Quinctius  L.  f.  L.  n.  Cincinnatus, 
plays  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  civil  and  military 
transactions  of  the  period  in  which  he  lived.  He 
particularly  distinguished  himself  as  a  violent  oppo- 
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nent  of  the  claims  of  the  plebeians.  He  was  born 
about  b.  c.  519.  (Niebuhr,  vol.  ii.  note  927.)  The 
story  of  his  having  been  reduced  to  poverty  by  the 
merciless  exaction  of  the  bail  forfeited  by  the  flight 
of  his  son  Caeso  (Liv.  iii.  13)  has  no  foundation. 
(Niebuhr,  ii.  p.  289.)  In  b.  c.  460  he  was  ille¬ 
gally  appointed  consul  suffectus  in  the  room  of  P. 
Valerius.  (Liv.  iii.  19  ;  Niebuhr,  ii.  p.  295.)  Irri¬ 
tated  by  the  death  of  his  son  Caeso,  he  proposed  a 
most  arbitrary  attempt  to  oppose  the  enactment  of 
the  Terentilian  law,  but  the  design  was  abandoned. 
(Liv.  iii.  20,  21.) 

Two  years  afterwards  (b.  c.  458),  according  to 
the  common  stor}',  Cincinnatus  was  appointed  dic¬ 
tator,  in  order  to  deliver  the  Roman  consul  and 
army  from  the  perilous  position  in  which  they  had 
been  placed  by  the  Aequians.  (Plin.  II.  N.  xviii. 

4  ;  Cic.  de  Senect.  16,  who  however  refers  the  story 
to  his  second  dictatorship.)  The  story  of  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  he  effected  this  is  given  by  Livy  (iii. 
26-29).  The  inconsistencies  and  impossibilities 
in  the  legend  have  been  pointed  out  by  Niebuhr 
(ii.  pp.  266-269),  wrho  is  inclined  to  regard  it  as 
altogether  fabulous.  During  his  dictatorship,  in 
defiance  of  the  tribunes,  he  held  the  comitia  for 
the  trial  of  Volscius,  through  Avhose  evidence  his 
son  Caeso  had  been  condemned,  and  who  was 
charged  with  false  witness.  The  accused  went 
into  voluntary  exile.  (Dion.  Exc.  de  Sent.  22,  p. 
151,  ed.  R. ;  Zonar.  vii.  15.)  In  B.  c.  450  Cin¬ 
cinnatus  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  the 
office  of  decemvir.  (Liv.  iii:  35.)  In  the  disputes 
about  the  law  for  opening  the  consulship  to  the 
plebeians,  we  find  him  the  advocate  of  milder  mea¬ 
sures.  (Liv.  iv.  6.)  In  b.  c.  439,  at  the  age  of 
eighty,  he  was  a  second  time  appointed  dictator  to 
oppose  the  alleged  machinations  of  Spurius  Maelius. 
(Liv.  iv.  13 — 15.)  This  is  the  last  event  recorded 
of  him. 

2.  L.  Quinctius  L.  f.  L.  n.  Cincinnatus, 
son  of  No.  1,  was  consular  tribune  in  b.  c.  438. 
In  the  following  year  he  was  appointed  master  of 
the  horse  by  the  dictator  Aemilius  Mamercus. 
(Liv.  iv.  16,  17  ;  Diod.  xii.  38.)  In  425  he  was 
a  second  time  elected  consular  tribune  (Liv.  iv. 
35  ;  Diod.  xii.  81),  and,  according  to  Li\Ty  (iv.  44), 
a  third  time  in  420. 

3.  T.  Quinctius  L.  f.  L.  n.  Cincinnatus  Pen- 
nus,  son  of  L.  Cincinnatus,  and  son-in-law  of  A. 
Postumius  Tubertus,  was  consul  in  B.  c.  431.  In 
this  year  the  Aequians  and  Volscians  renewed 
their  attacks,  and  encamped  on  mount  Algidus. 
The  danger  was  so  pressing,  that  it  was  resolved 
to  appoint  a  dictator.  The  opposition  of  the  con¬ 
suls  Avas  overruled ;  and  Cincinnatus,  to  Avhose  lot 
it  fell  to  do  so,  named  as  dictator  his  father-in-laiv. 
Cincinnatus  and  Postumius  then  led  separate  ar¬ 
mies  against  the  enemy,  Avho  sustained  a  severe 
defeat.  (Liv.  iv.  26-29.)  Cincinnatus  was  again 
consul  in  428  (Liv.  iv.  30;  Diod.  xii.  75)  and 
consular  tribune  in  426.  (Lhr.  iv.  31  ;  Diod.  xii. 
80.)  With  tAvo  of  his  colleagues  he  command¬ 
ed  against  the  Veientians,  but  sustained  a  de¬ 
feat,  on  Avhich  Aemilius  Mamercus  Avas  appoint¬ 
ed  dictator.  In  the  capacity  of  legatus  he  aided 
the  dictator  in  the  victory  Avhich  he  gained  over 
the  Veientians  and  Fidenatians.  Having  been 
subsequently  brought  to  trial  for  his  ill-conduct  I 
against  the  Veientians,  he  A\-as  acquitted  on  the  i 
ground  of  his  services  under  the  dictators,  Postu¬ 
mius  and  Aemilius.  (Liv.  iv.  41.) 
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4.  Q.  Quinctius  L.  f.  L.  n.  Cincinnatus, 
consular  tribune  in  b.  c.  415,  and  again  in  405. 
(Liv.  iv.  49,  61 ;  Diod.  xiii.  34,  xiv.  17.) 

5.  T.  Quinctius  Cincinnatus  Capitolinus, 
consular  tribune  in  b.  c.  388,  and  again  in  384. 
In  380,  in  the  war  with  the  Praenestines,  he  was 
appointed  dictator,  gained  a  decisive  victory  over 
them  on  the  banks  of  the  Alia,  and  in  nine  days 
captured  nine  towns.  (Liv.  vi.  4,  18,  28,  29  ; 
Diod.  xv.  23,  36 ;  Eutrop.  ii.  2 ;  Festus,  s.  v. 
Triens .) 

6.  L.  Quinctius  Cincinnatus,  consular  tri¬ 
bune  in  B.  c.  386,  again  in  385,  and  a  third  time  in 
377,  when,  with  his  colleague  Ser.  Sulpicius,  he 
raised  the  siege  of  Tusculum,  of  which  the  Latins 
had  nearly  made  themselves  masters.  (Liv.  vi.  6, 
32,  33 ;  Diod.  xv.  25,  28,  61.) 

7.  C.  Quinctius  Cincinnatus,  consular  tribune 
in  b.  c,  377.  (Liv.  vi.  32.) 

8.  Q.  Quinctius  Cincinnatus,  consular  tribune 
in  b.  c.  369.  (Liv.  vi.  36.) 

9.  T.  Quinctius  Cincinnatus  Capitolinus, 

consular  tribune  in  b.  c.  368,  and  in  the  following 
year  master  of  the  horse  to  the  dictator  M.  Furius 
Camillus,  when  the  Licinian  laws  were  carried. 
Livy  calls  him  T.  Quinctius  Pennus,  and  as  we 
have  the  surnames  Cincinnatus  Capitolinus  in  the 
Capitoline  Fasti,  his  full  name  may  have  been 
T.  Quinctius  Pennus  Cincinnatus  Capitolinus. 
(Liv.  vi.  38,  42  ;  Diod.  xv.  78.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

CI'NCIUS.  1.  M.  Cincius,  praefect  of  Pisae 
in  b.  c.  194,  wrote  to  the  senate  to  inform  them  of 
an  insurrection  of  the  Ligures.  (Liv.  xxxiv.  56.) 
He  is  probably  the  same  as  the  M.  Cincius  Ali- 
mentus,  tribune  of  the  plebs  in  204  [p.  132,  a]. 

2.  L.  Cincius,  the  procurator  or  bailiff  of  Atti- 
cus,  is  frequently  mentioned  in  Cicero’s  letters. 
(Ad  Att.  i.  1,7,  8, 16,  20,  iv.  4,  a.,  vi.  2,  ad  Q. 

1  Fr.  ii.  2,  iii.  1.  §  2.) 

3.  Cincius,  who  was  entrusted  with  the  govem- 

■  ment  of  Syria  in  a.  d.  63,  during  the  expedition  of 
:  Corbulo.  (Tac.  Ann.  xv.  25.) 

CI'NEAS  (K iveas),  a  Thessalian,  is  mentioned 
by  Demosthenes,  in  a  well-known  passage  (de  Cor. 
p.  324),  as  one  of  those  who,  for  the  sake  of  pri¬ 
vate  gain,  became  the  instruments  of  Philip  of 
Macedon  in  sapping  the  independence  of  their 
country.  Polybius  (xvii.  14)  censures  Demosthenes 
for  bringing  so  sweeping  a  charge  against  a  number 
of  distinguished  men ;  but  he  does  not  enter  spe¬ 
cially  into  the  question  with  respect  to  Cineas  and 
the  Thessalians.  (Comp.  Dem.  de  Cor.  p.  245,  de 
Chers.  p.  105  ;  Diod.  xvi.  38,  69.)  [E.  E.] 

CI'NEAS  (Kiz'eas),  a  Thessalian,  the  friend 
I  and  minister  of  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epeirus.  He 
:  was  the  most  eloquent  man  of  his  day,  and  re¬ 
minded  his  hearers  (in  some  degree)  of  Demos¬ 
thenes,  whom  he  heard  speak  in  his  youth.  Pyr¬ 
rhus  prized  his  persuasive  powers  so  highly,  that 
“  the  words  of  Cineas  (he  was  wont  to  say)  had 
won  him  more  cities  than  his  own  arms.”  He 
was  also  famous  for  his  conversational  powers,  and 
some  instances  of  his  repartees  are  still  preserved. 
(Plin.  If.  N.  xiv.  12.)  That  he  was  versed  in 
the  philosophy  of  Epicurus  is  plain  from  the 
anecdote  related  by  Cicero  (Cat.  Maj.  13)  and 
Plutarch.  (Pyrrh.  20.)  But  this  is  no  ground 
for  assuming  that  he  professed  this  philosophy. 
At  all  events  he  did  not  practise  it  ;  for,  instead 
■of  whiling  away  life  in  useless  ease,  he  served 
Pyrrhus  long  and  actively ;  and  he  took  so  much 
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interest  in  the  art  of  war,  as  to  epitomise  the 
Tactica  of  Aeneas  (Aelian,  Tact.  1)  ;  and  this, 
no  doubt,  is  the  work  to  which  Cicero  refers  when 
he  speaks  of  Cineas’  books  de  re  militari  (ad  Fam. 
ix.  25).  Dr.  Arnold  says  Plutarch  mentions  his 
Commentaries,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  what  he 
refers.  The  historical  writer  referred  to  by  Strabo 
(vii.  fin.  p.  329)  may  be  the  same  person.  - 

The  most  famous  passage  in  his  life  is  his 
embassy  to  Rome,  with  proposals  for  peace  from 
Pyrrhus,  after  the  battle  of  Heraclea  (b.  c.  280). 
Cineas  spared  no  arts  to  gain  favour.  Thanks  to 
his  wonderful  memory,  on  the  day  after  his  arrival 
he  was  able  (we  are  told)  to  address  all  the  senators 
and  knights  by  name  (Plin.  If.  N.  vii.  24) ;  and 
in  after  times  stories  were  current  that  he  sought 
to  gain  them  over  by  offering  presents  to  them  and 
their  wives,  which,  however,  were  disdainfully  re¬ 
jected.  (Plut.  Pyrrh.  18;  Diod.  Eocc.  Vatic,  xx ii. ; 
Liv.  xxxiv.  4.)  The  terms  he  had  to  offer  were 
hard,  viz.  that  all  the  Greeks  in  Italy  should  be 
left  free,  and  that  the  Italian  nations  from  Samnium 
downwards  should  receive  back  all  they  had  for¬ 
feited  to  Rome.  (Appian,  Samn.  Fragm.  x.)  Yet 
such  was  the  need,  and  such  the  persuasiveness 
of  Cineas,  that  the  senate  would  probably  have 
yielded,  if  the  scale  had  not  been  turned  by  the 
dying  eloquence  of  old  Appius  Caecus.  [Clau¬ 
dius,  No.  10.]  The  ambassador  returned  and 
told  the  king  (say  the  Romans),  that  there  was  no 
people  like  that  people,  —  their  city  was  a  temple, 
their  senate  an  assembly  of  kings.  Two  years 
after  (b.  c.  278),  when  Pyrrhus  was  about  to  cross 
over  into  Sicily,  Cineas  was  again  sent  to  nego¬ 
tiate  peace,  but  on  easier  terms  ;  and  though  the 
senate  refused  to  conclude  a  treaty  while  the  king 
was  in  Italy,  his  minister’s  negotiations  were  in 
effect  successful.  (Appian,  Samn.  Fragm.  xi.)  Ci¬ 
neas  was  then  sent  over  to  Sicily,  according  to  his 
master’s  usual  policy,  to  win  all  he  could  by  per¬ 
suasion,  before  he  tried  the  sword.  (Plut.  Pyrrh. 
22.)  And  this  is  the  last  we  hear  of  him.  He 
probably  died  before  Pyrrhus  returned  to  Italy  in 
B.  c.  276,  and  with  him  the  star  of  his  master’s 
fortune  set.  He  was  (as  Niebuhr  says)  the  king’s 
good  genius,  and  his  place  was  filled  by  unworthy 
favourites.  [H.  G.  L.] 

CINE'SIAS  (Kivpatas),  a  dithyrambic  poet  of 
Athens.  The  Scholiast  on  Aristophanes  (Ran. 
153)  calls  him  a  Theban,  but  this  account  seems 
to  be  virtually  contradicted  by  Plutarch  (de  Glor. 
Ath.  5),  and  may  perhaps  have  arisen,  as  Fabricius 
suggests  (Bibl.  Graec.  ii.  p.  117),  from  confound¬ 
ing  him  with  another  person  of  the  same  name. 
(Comp.  Aristot.  ap.  Schol.  ad  Aristoph.  Av.  1379.) 
Fabricius  himself  mentions  Evagoras  as  his  father, 
on  the  authority  apparently  of  a  corrupt  fragment 
of  Plato,  the  comic  poet,  which  is  quoted  by  Ga¬ 
len.  (See  Dalechamp,  ad  Athen.  xii.  p.  551.)  In 
the  44  Gorgias”  of  Plato  (p.  501,  e.)  he  is  expressly 
called  the  son  of  Meles.  His  talents  are  said  to 
have  been  of  a  very  inferior  order.  Plutarch  (l.  c.) 
calls  him  a  poet  of  no  high  repute  or  creative 
genius.  The  comic  writer,  Pherecrates  (ap.  Plut. 
d,e  Mus.  30),  accuses  him  of  having  introduced  sad 
corruptions  into  music ;  and  to  this  Aristophanes 
perhaps  alludes  in  the  word  acrgaTOKagiTTas.  (Nub. 
332.)  In  the  Birds  (1372 — 1409),  he  is  intro¬ 
duced  as  wishing  to  fly  up  to  Olympus  to  bring 
down  from  the  clouds,  their  proper  region,  a  fresh 
supply  of  <4  rambling  odes,  air-tost  and  snow- 
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beaten”  {depodov^Tovs  ua\  vupoSoAovs  dva§oAas, 
comp.  Aristot.  Rhet.  iii.  9.  §  1).  But  he  presented 
many  salient  points,  besides  the  character  of  his 
poems,  to  the  attacks  of  comedy.  Athenaeus  tells 
us  (xii.  p.  551),  that  he  was  so  tall  and  thin  as  to 
be  obliged  to  wear,  for  the  support  of  his  body,  a 
species  of  stays  made  of  the  wood  of  the  linden 
tree.  Hence  Aristophanes  ( Av .  1378)  calls  him 
(piAipivov:  hence,  too  {Ran.  1433),  he  makes  Eu¬ 
ripides  propose  to  fit  Cinesias,  by  way  of  wings,  to 
a  fellow-rogue,  Cleocritus  ;  and  in  a  fragment  of 
the  Tgpvrdlgs  {ap.  Athen.  1.  c.)  he  speaks  of  him 
as  a  fit  ambassador  from  the  Dithyrambic  poets  to 
their  shadowy  brethren  of  the  craft  in  Hades. 
(Comp.  Strattis,  ap.  Athen.  1.  c. ;  Dalechamp,  ad 
loc.,  and  the  authors  there  referred  to.)  A  more 
legitimate  ground  of  satire  was  furnished  by  his 
impiety,  which  was  open  and  excessive,  and  his 
very  profligate  life  ;  and  we  learn  from  Lysias,  the 
orator  {ap.  Athen.  1.  c.),  who  himself  attacked  him 
in  two  orations, —  now  lost  with  the  exception  of 
the  fragment  here  referred  to, — that  not  a  year 
passed  in  which  he  was  not  assailed  on  this  score 
by  the  comic  poets.  He  had  his  revenge  however ; 
for  he  succeeded  in  procuring  (probably  about  b.  c. 
390)  the  abolition  of  the  Choragia,  as  far  as  regard¬ 
ed  comedy,  which  had  indeed  been  declining  ever 
since  the  Archonship  of  Callias  in  b.  c.  406.  In 
consequence  of  this  Strattis  attacked  him  in  his 
play  called  “  Cinesias.”  (Schol.  ad  Arist.  Ran. 
404  ;  Fabric.  Bill.  Graec.  ii.  p.  497 ;  Bockh,  Pull. 
Econ.  of  Athens,  bk.  iii.  ch.  22  ;  Clinton,  subannis 
406,  388,  337.)  From  Lysias  also  {ap.  Athen.  l.c.) 
we  learn,  that  Cinesias  abandoned  prudently  the 
practice  of  his  art,  and  betook  himself  to  the  trade 
of  an  informer,  which  he  found  a  very  profitable 
one.  (Comp.  Perizon.  ad  Ael.  V.  H.  iii.  8,  x.  6; 
Schol.  ad  Aristoph.  II.  cc.  ;  Plut.  de  Superst.  10  ; 
Harpocrat.  and  Suid.  s.  v.  Kivrprias.)  [E.  E.] 
CINGE'TORIX,  a  Gaul,  one  of  the  first  men 
in  the  city  of  the  Treviri  ( Treves ,  Trier).  He 
attached  himself  to  the  Romans,  though  son-in-law 
to  Indutiomarus,  the  head  of  the  independent  party. 
When  this  leader  had  been  put  to  death  by  order 
of  Caesar,  he  was  promoted  to  be  chief  of  his 
native  city.  (Caes.  B.  G.  v.  3,  55 — 58,  vi.  8.) 
Caesar  {B.  G.  v.  22)  mentions  another  Cingetorix, 
a  chief  of  the  Kentish  Britons.  [H.  G.  L.] 
CINGO'NIUS  VARRO.  [Varro.] 
CINNA,  an  early  Roman  jurist,  mentioned  by 
Pomponius  (Dig.  1.  tit.  2.  s.  2.  §  44),  among  the 
disciples  of  Servius  Sulpicius.  [T.  Caesius.]  He 
is  cited  by  Ulpian  (Dig.  23.  tit.  2.  s.  6),  and  by 
Javolenus.  (Dig.  35,  tit.  1.  s.  40.  §  40.)  There 
are  no  data  to  identify  him  with  any  of  the  various 
historical  Cinnas  of  his  age.  He  was  later  than 
the  celebrated  L.  Cornelius  Cinna,  who  was  consul 
in  b.  c.  87-84  ;  but  may  have  been  his  son.  [Cinna, 
No.  3.]  The  grandson,  Cn.  Com.  Cinna  Magnus, 
consul  in  A.  d.  5,  is  of  rather  too  late  a  date,  and, 
moreover,  is  termed  by  Seneca  {de  Clem.  i.  9),  a 
stupid  man,  “quod  nostro  jurisconsulto  minime  con- 
venit,”  says  Maiansius,  who  seems  disposed  to 
identify  the  jurist  with  the  poet  C.  Helvius  Cinna, 
the  author  of  Smyrna.  (Maiansius,  ad  XXX. 
JCtos.  ii.  p.  143.)  [J.  T.  G.] 

CINNA,  CA'TULUS,  a  Stoic  philosopher,  a 
teacher  of  M.  Aurelius.  (Capitol.  Anton.  Phil.  3  ; 
Antonin,  i.  13.) 

CINNA,  CORNE'LIUS.  Cinna  was  the  name 
of  a  patrician  family  of  the  Cornelia  gens. 
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1.  L.  Cornelius  L.  f.  Cinna,  consul  in  b.  c. 
127.  (Fast.  Sic.) 

2.  L.  Cornelius  L.  f.  L.  n.  Cinna,  son  of 
No.  1,  the  famous  leader  of  the  popular  party, 
during  the  absence  of  Sulla  in  the  East.  (b.  c.  88 
— 85.)  He  was  praetorian  legate  in  the  Marsic 
war.  (Cic.  pro  Font.  15.)  In  B.  c.  88,  when 
Sulla  was  about  to  take  the  command  against 
Mithridates,  he  allowed  Cinna  to  be  elected  consul 
with  Cn.  Octavius,  on  condition  of  his  taking 
an  oath  not  to  alter  the  constitution  as  then  exist¬ 
ing.  (Plut.  Sull.  10;  Dion  Cass.  Frag.  117.) 
Yet  China’s  first  act  as  consul  was  to  impeach 
Sulla  (Cic.  in  Cat.  iii.  10,  Brut.  47,  Tusc.  Disp. 
v.  19)  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  general  had  left  Italy, 
he  began  his  endeavour  to  overpower  the  senate, 
by  forming  a  strong  popular  party  out  of  the  new 
citizens,  chiefly  of  the  Italian  states,  who  had 
lately  been  enrolled  in  the  35  old  tribes,  whereas 
they  had  before  voted  separately  as  eight  tribes 
(Appian,  B.  C.  i.  55,  56  ;  Cic.  Philipp,  viii.  2  ; 
Veil.  Pat.  ii.  20) ;  and  by  their  aid  it  was  pro¬ 
posed  to  recall  Marius  and  his  party.  The  other 
consul,  Octavius,  was  ill  fitted  to  oppose  the 
energy  of  the  popular  leaders  (Plut.  Mar.  41,  42, 
Sertor.  4) ;  yet  Sulla  had  left  the  party  of  the 
senate  so  strong,  that  on  the  day  of  voting,  Octa¬ 
vius  was  able  to  defeat  his  opponents  in  the  forum, 
and  Cinna  fled  the  city.  He  was  soon  joined  by 
Sertorius  and  others,  who  assisted  in  raising  the 
Italians  against  the  party  now  in  power  at  Rome ; 
for  which  the  senate,  by  unconstitutionally  depos¬ 
ing  him  from  the  consulate,  had  given  him  a  very 
specious  pretext.  Cinna  and  his  friends  then 
marched  upon  Rome  and  invested  it  from  the 
land,  while  Marius,  having  landed  from  Africa, 
blockaded  it  on  the  sea-side ;  and  to  his  life  more 
properly  belong  the  siege  and  capture  of  the  city, 
with  the  massacre  of  Sulla’s  friends.  [Marius.] 

Next  year  (b.  c.  86)  Cinna  and  Marius  made 
themselves  consuls ;  but  Marius  dying  in  January, 
was  succeeded  by  L.  Valerius  Flaccus.  Him  Cinna 
got  rid  of  by  appointing  him  to  the  command 
against  Mithridates,  hoping  thereby  also  to  provide 
Sulla  with  a  new  enemy.  But  Flaccus  was  killed 
by  his  legatus  C.  Flavius  Fimbria.  (Veil.  Pat.  ii. 
23;  Appian,  B.  C.  i.  75.)  In  B.  c.  85,  Cinna 
entered  on  his  third  consulate  with  Cn.  Papirius 
Carbo,  an  able  man,  who  had  already  been  of  great 
use  to  the  party.  Sulla  now  threatened  to  return 
and  take  vengeance  on  his  enemies  ;  and  the  next 
year  (b.  c.  84),  Cinna  and  Carbo  being  again  consuls, 
he  fulfilled  his  threat.  Cinna  had  assembled  an 
army  at  Brundisium,  and  sent  part  of  it  across  to 
Liburnia,  intending  to  meet  Sulla  before  he  set  foot 
in  Italy ;  but  when  he  ordered  the  rest  to  follow, 
a  mutiny  arose,  and  in  the  effort  to  quell  it  he  was 
slain.  [For  the  sequel  see  Sulla.] 

Cinna  was  a  bold  and  active  man,  but  his  bold¬ 
ness  was  akin  to  rashness,  and  his  activity  little 
directed  by  judgment.  Single-handed  he  could  do 
nothing  ;  he  leant  for  support  first  on  Sertorius,  . 
then  on  Marius,  then  on  Carbo ;  and  fell  at  last  : 
from  wanting  the  first  quality  of  a  general,  ability 
to  command  the  confidence  of  his  troops.  Velleius’s  - 
character  of  him  is  more  antithetical  than  true, 
(ii.  24.) 

3.  L.  Cornelius  L.  f.  L.  n.  Cinna,  son  of  No.  t 
2.  When  very  young  he  joined  M.  Lepidus  in  i 
overthrowing  the  constitution  of  Sulla  (b.  c.  78); 
and  on  the  defeat  and  death  of  Lepidus  in  Sar-  I 
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dinia,  he  went  with  M.  Perperna  to  join  Sertorius 
in  Spain.  (Suet.  Caes.  5 ;  Pint.  Sert.  15.)  Caesar, 
his  brother-in-law,  wishing  to  make  use  of  him 
against  the  party  of  the  senate,  procured  his  recall 
from  exile.  But  his  father  had  been  proscribed  by 
Sulla,  and  young  Cinna  was  by  the  laws  of  pro¬ 
scription  unable  to  hold  office,  till  Caesar,  when 
dictator,  had  them  repealed.  He  was  not  elected 
praetor  till  b.  c.  44.  By  that  time  he  had  become 
discontented  with  Caesar’s  government  ;  and 
though  he  would  not  join  the  conspirators,  he  ap¬ 
proved  of  their  act.  And  so  great  was  the  rage  of 
the  mob  against  him,  that  notwithstanding  he  was 
praetor,  they  nearly  murdered  him ;  nay,  they 
did  murder  Helvius  Cinna,  tribune  of  the  plebs, 
whom  they  mistook  for  the  praetor,  though  he  was 
at  the  time  walking  in  Caesar’s  funeral  procession. 
(Plut.  Brut.  18,  Caes.  68  ;  Suet.  Caes.  52,  85,  &c.; 
Val.  Max.  ix.  9.  §  1.)  Cicero  praises  him  for  not 
taking  any  province  ( Philipp .  iii.  10)  ;  but  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  the  conspirators  gave  him  the 
choice,  for  the  praetor  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
a  very  disinterested  person.  He  married  a  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Pompeius  Magnus. 

4.  Cinna,  probably  brother  of  the  last,  served 
as  quaestor  under  Dolabella  against  Brutus.  (Plut. 
Brut.  25 ;  Cic.  Philipp,  x.  6.) 

5.  Cn.  Cornelius  Cinna  Magnus,  son  of  No. 

3,  and  therefore  grandson  of  Pompey,  whence  he 
received  the  surname  of  Magnus.  Though  he  sided 
with  Antony  against  Octavius,  he  was  preferred 
to  a  priesthood  by  the  conqueror,  and  became  con¬ 
sul  in  A.  d.  5.  (Senec.  de  Clem.  i.  9  ;  Dion  Cass, 
lv.  14.  22.)  [H.  G.  L.] 

The  name  of  Cinna  occurs,  in  the  form  of  Cina , 
on  asses,  semisses,  and  trientes.  A  specimen  of  one 
is  given  below :  the  obverse  represents  the  head  of 
Janus,  the  reverse  the  prow  of  a  ship. 


CINNA,  C.  HE'LVIUS,  a  poet  of  considerable 
renown,  was  the  contemporary,  companion,  and 
friend  of  Catullus.  (Catull.  x.,  xcv.,  cxiii.)  The 
year  of  his  birth  is  totally  unknown,  but  the  day 
of  his  death  is  generally  supposed  to  be  a  matter 
of  common  notoriety  ;  for  Suetonius  {Caes.  85)  in¬ 
forms  us,  that  immediately  after  the  funeral  of 
Julius  Caesar  the  rabble  rushed  with  fire-brands  to 
the  houses  of  Brutus  and  Cassius,  but  having  been 
with  difficulty  driven  back,  chanced  to  encounter 
Helvius  Cinna,  and  mistaking  him,  from  the  re¬ 
semblance  of  name,  for  Cornelius  Cinna,  who  but 
the  day  before  had  delivered  a  violent  harangue 
against  the  late  dictator,  they  killed  him  on  the 
spot,  and  bore  about  his  head  stuck  on  a  spear. 
The  same  story  is  repeated  almost  in  the  same 
words  by  Valerius  Maximus  (ix.  9.  §  1),  by  Ap- 
pian  {B.  C.  ii.  147),  and  by  Dion  Cassius  (xliv. 
50),  with  this  addition,  that  they  all  three  call 
Helvius  Cinna  a  tribune  of  the  plebeians,  and 
Suetonius  himself  in  a  previous  chapter  (50)  had 
spoken  of  Helvius  Cinna  as  a  tribune,  who  was  to 
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have  brought  forward  a  law  authorizing  Caesar  to 
marry  whom  he  pleased  and  as  many  as  he  pleased, 
in  order  to  make  sure  of  an  heir.  Plutarch  likewise 
{Caes.  68)  tells  us  that  Cinna,  a  friend  of  Caesar, 
was  torn  to  pieces  under  the  supposition  that  he 
was  Cinna,  one  of  the  conspirators.  None  of  the 
above  authorities  take  any  notice  of  Cinna  being 
a  poet ;  but  Plutarch,  as  if  to  supply  the  omission, 
when  relating  the  circumstances  over  again  in  the 
life  of  Brutus  (c.  20),  expressly  describes  the 
victim  of  this  unhappy  blunder  as  -kol^tikos  avr/p 
{rj v  5e  t is  K ivvas,  ttolt)tik6s  avqp —  the  reading 
ttoXitlkos  dv-qp  being  a  conjectural  emendation  of 
Xylander).  The  chain  of  evidence  thus  appearing 
complete,  scholars  have,  with  few  exceptions,  con¬ 
cluded  that  Helvius  Cinna,  the  tribune,  who  per¬ 
ished  thus,  was  the  same  with  Helvius  Cinna  the 
poet ;  and  the  story  of  his  dream,  as  narrated  by 
Plutarch  {Caes.  1.  c.)  has  been  embodied  by  Shak- 
speare  in  his  Julius  Caesar. 

Weichert,  however,  following  in  the  track  of 
Reiske  and  J.  H.  Voss,  refuses  to  admit  the  iden¬ 
tity  of  these  personages,  on  the  ground  that  chro¬ 
nological  difficulties  render  the  position  untenable. 
He  builds  almost  entirely  upon  two  lines  in  Virgil’s 
ninth  eclogue,  which  is  commonly  assigned  to  b.  c. 
40  or  41. 

Nam  neque  adhuc  Vario  videor,  nec  dicere  Cinna 
Digna,  sed  argutos  inter  strepere  anser  alores, 

arguing  that,  since  Varius  was  alive  at  this  epoch, 
Cinna  must  have  been  alive  also  ;  that  the  Cinna 
here  celebrated  can  be  no  other  than  Helvius  Cinna; 
and  that  inasmuch  as  Helvius  Cinna  was  alive  in 
b.  c.  40,  he  could  not  have  been  murdered  in  B.  c. 
44.  But,  although  the  conclusion  is  undeniable  if 
we  admit  the  premises,  it  will  be  at  once  seen  that 
these  form  a  chain,  each  separate  link  of  which  is  a 
pure  hypothesis.  Allowing  that  the  date  of  the  pas¬ 
toral  has  been  correctly  fixed,  although  this  cannot 
be  proved,  we  must  bear  in  mind — 1.  That  Varo 
and  not  Vario  is  the  reading  in  every  MS.  2. 
That  even  if  Vario  be  adopted,  the  expression  in 
the  above  verses  might  have  been  used  with  per¬ 
fect  propriety  in  reference  to  any  bard  who  had 
been  a  contemporary  of  Virgil,  although  recently 
dead.  3.  That  we  have  no  right  to  assert  dogma¬ 
tically  that  the  Cinna  of  Virgil  must  be  C.  Helvius 
Cinna,  the  friend  of  Catullus.  Hence,  although 
we  may  grant  that  it  is  not  absolutely  certain  that 
Helvius  Cinna  the  tribune  and  Helvius  Cinna  the 
poet  were  one  and  the  same,  at  all  events  this  opi¬ 
nion  rests  upon  much  stronger  evidence  than  the 
other. 

The  great  work  of  C.  Helvius  Cinna  was  his 
Smyrna;  but  neither  Catullus,  by  whom  it  is 
highly  extolled  (xcv.),  nor  any  other  ancient  writer 
gives  us  a  hint  with  regard  to  the  subject,  and 
hence  the  various  speculations  in  which  critics 
have  indulged  rest  upon  no  basis  whatsoever. 
Some  believe  that  it  contained  a  history  of  the 
adventures  of  Smyrna  the  Amazon,  to  whom  the 
famous  city  of  Ionia  ascribed  its  origin ;  others 
that  it  was  connected  with  the  myth  of  Adonis 
and  with  the  legend  of  Myrrha ,  otherwise  named 
Smyrna ,  the  incestuous  daughter  of  Cinyras;  at 
all  events,  it  certainly  was  not  a  drama,  as  a  com¬ 
mentator  upon  Quintilian  has  dreamed;  for  the 
fragments,  short  and  unsatisfactory  as  they  are, 
suffice  to  demonstrate  that  it  belonged  to  the  epic 
style.  These  consist  of  two  disjointed  hexameters 
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preserved  by  Priscian  (vi.  16.  §  84,  ed.  Ivrehl) 
and  the  Scholiast  on  Juvenal  (vi.  155),  and  two 
consecutive  lines  given  by  Servius  (ad  Virg.  Georg. 
i.  288),  which  are  not  without  merit  in  so  far  as 
melodious  versification  is  concerned. 

Te  matutinus  flentem  conspexit  Eous 

Et  flentem  paulo  vidit  post  Hesperus  idem. 

The  circumstance  that  nine  years  were  spent  in 
the  elaboration  of  this  piece  has  been  frequently 
dwelt  upon,  may  have  suggested  the  well-known 
precept  of  Horace,  and  unquestionably  secured  the 
suffrage  of  the  grammarians.  (Catull.  xcv. ;  Quin- 
til.  x.  4.  §  4 ;  Serv.  and  Philargyr.  ad  Virg .  Eel. 
ix.  35  ;  Hor.  A.  P.  387,  and  the  comments  of 
Aero,  Porphyr.,  and  the  Schol.  Cruq. ;  Martial, 
Epigr.  x.  21;  Gell.  xix.  9,  13;  Sueton.  de  Illustr. 
Gramm.  18.) 

Besides  the  Smyrna,  he  was  the  author  of  a 
work  entitled  Propempticon  Pollionis,  which  Voss 
imagines  to  have  been  dedicated  to  Asinius  Pollio 
when  setting  forth  in  B.  c.  40  on  an  expedition 
against  the  Parthini  of  Dalmatia,  from  which  he 
returned  in  triumph  the  following  year,  and  found¬ 
ed  the  first  public  library  ever  opened  at  Rome 
from  the  profits  of  the  spoils.  This  rests  of  course 
upon  the  assumption  that  Cinna  was  not  killed  in 
B.  c.  44,  and  until  that  fact  is  decided,  it  is  vain 
to  reason  upon  the  subject,  for  the  fragments, 
which  extend  to  six  hexameter  lines,  of  which  four 
are  consecutive,  throw  no  light  on  the  question. 
(Charis.  Instit.  Gramm,  p.  99,  ed.  Putsch;  Isidor. 
Orig.  xix.  2,  4.) 

Lastly,  in  Isidorus  (vi.  12)  we  find  four  elegiac 
verses,  while  one  hexameter  in  Suetonius  (de  Il¬ 
lustr.  Gramm.  11),  one  hexameter  and  two  hende- 
casyllabics  in  Gellius  (ix.  12,  xix.  13),  and  two 
scraps  in  Nonius  Marcellus  (s.vv.  Clypeat.  cummi ), 
are  quoted  from  the  “Poemata”  and  “  Epigram- 
mata”  of  Cinna.  The  class  to  which  some  of 
these  fugitive  essays  belonged  may  be  inferred 
from  the  words  of  Ovid  in  his  apology  for  the  Ars 
Amatoria.  (Trist.  ii.  435.)  (Weichert,  Poetar. 
Latin.  Reliqu.)  [W.  R.] 

CI'NNAMUS,  JOANNES  (Accdwgs  KiW 
pos),  also  called  CI'NAMUS  (Kiva/xos),  and 
STNNAMUS  (2/mi/xos),  one  of  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  Byzantine  historians,  and  the  best  Euro¬ 
pean  historian  of  his  time,  lived  in  the  twelfth 
century  of  the  Christian  aera.  He  was  one  of  the 
“  Grammatici  ”  or  “  Notarii  ”  of  the  emperor  Manuel 
Comnenus,  who  reigned  from  a.  d.  1143  till  1180. 
The  functions  of  the  imperial  notaries,  the  first  of 
whom  was  the  proto-notarius,  were  nearly  those  of 
private  secretaries  appointed  for  both  private  and 
state  affairs,  and  they  had  a  considerable  influence 
upon  the  administration  of  the  empire.  Cinnamus 
was  attached  to  the  person  of  Manuel  at  a  youthful 
age,  and  probably  as  early  as  the  year  of  his  ac¬ 
cession,  and  he  accompanied  that  great  emperor  in 
his  numerous  wars  in  Asia  as  well  as  in  Europe. 
Favoured  by  such  circumstances,  he  undertook  to 
write  the  history  of  the  reign  of  Manuel,  and  that 
of  his  predecessor  and  father,  the  emperor  Calo- 
Joannes;  and  so  well  did  he  accomplish  his  task, 
that  there  is  no  history  written  at  that  period  which 
can  be  compared  with  his  work.  The  full  title  of 
this  work  is  ‘Emroperj  rwv  Ko.ro  pQe>ip.ei.rer)v  rep  gaica- 
pLrri  fiaenAe?  /ml  iropepvpoy^vvTjrep  icvp'icp  'iccavvy  rep 
K.oy.V7)vcp,  kcu  acpriyrim';  rwu  irpa^deurecu  rep  aoiSigep 
xjeep  avrov  rep  fiexeriAti  Kal  TvopepvpoyevvI\rep  Kvp'iep 
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rep  Koy.vgvep  Trotydeiaa  T uxxvpr]  fiaaeAiKep 
ypaggarucep  K ivvdgep.  It  is  divided  into  six  books, 
or  more  correctly  into  seven,  the  seventh,  however, 
being  not  finished  :  it  is  not  known  if  the  author 
wrote  more  than  seven  books ;  but  as  to  the  se¬ 
venth,  which  in  the  Paris  edition  forms  the  end  of 
the  sixth  and  last  book,  it  is  evidently  mutilated, 
as  it  ends  abruptly  in  the  account  of  the  siege  of 
Iconium  by  the  emperor  Manuel  in  1176.  As 
Cinnamus  was  still  alive  when  Manuel  died  (1180), 
it  is  almost  certain  that  he  finished  the  history  of 
his  whole  reign ;  and  the  loss  of  the  latter  part  of 
his  work  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  as  it  would 
undoubtedly  have  thrown  light  on  many  circum¬ 
stances  connected  Avith  the  conduct  of  the  Greek 
aristocracy,  and  especially  of  Andronicus  Comne¬ 
nus,  afterwards  emperor,  during  the  short  reign  of 
the  infant  son  and  successor  of  Manuel,  Alexis  II. 
In  the  first  book  Cinnamus  gives  a  short  and  con¬ 
cise  account  of  the  reign  of  Calo- Joannes,  and  in 
the  following  he  relates  the  reign  of  Manuel. 

Possessed  of  great  historical  knowledge,  Cin¬ 
namus  records  the  events  of  his  time  as  a  man 
accustomed  to  form  an  opinion  of  his  own  upon 
important  affairs ;  and,  being  himself  a  states¬ 
man  who  took  part  in  the  administration  of  the 
empire,  and  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the  em¬ 
peror  Manuel,  he  is  always  master  of  his  sub¬ 
ject,  and  never  sacrifices  leading  circumstances 
to  amusing  trifles.  His  knowledge  was  not  con¬ 
fined  to  the  political  state  of  the  Greek  empire ; 
he  was  equally  well  acquainted  with  the  state  of 
Italy,  Germany,  Hungary,  and  the  adjoining  bar¬ 
barous  kingdoms,  the  Latin  principalities  in  the 
East,  and  the  empires  of  the  Persians  and  Turks. 
His  view  of  the  origin  of  the  power  of  the  popes, 
in  the  fifth  book,  is  a  fine  instance  of  historical 
criticism,  sound  and  true  Avithout  being  a  tedious 
and  dry  investigation,  and  producing  the  effect  of 
a  powerful  speech.  He  is,  however,  often  violent 
in  his  attacks  on  the  papal  poAver,  and  is  justly 
reproached  with  being  prejudiced  against  the  Latin 
princes,  although  he  deserves  that  reproach  much 
less  than  Nicetas  and  Anna  Comnena.  His  praise 
of  the  emperor  Manuel  is  exaggerated,  but  he  is 
very  far  from  making  a  romantic  hero  of  him, 
as  Anna  Comnena  did  of  the  emperor  Alexis. 
Cinnamus  is  partial  and  jealous  of  his  enemies, 
rivals,  or  such  as  are  above  him ;  he  is  impar¬ 
tial  and  just  Avhere  he  deals  with  his  equals,  or 
those  below  him,  or  such  persons  and  events  as 
are  indifferent  to  him  personally.  In  short,  Cin¬ 
namus  sheAvs  that  he  Avas  a  Byzantine  Greek. 
His  style  is  concise  and  clear,  except  in  some  in¬ 
stances,  where  he  embodies  his  thoughts  in  rheto¬ 
rical  figures  or  poetical  ornaments  of  more  show 
than  beauty.  This  defect  also  is  common  to  his 
countrymen ;  and  if  somebody  Avould  undertake 
to  trace  the  origin  of  the  deviation  of  the  Avriters, 
poets,  and  artists  among  the  later  Greeks  from  the 
classical  models  left  them  by  their  forefathers,  he 
would  find  it  in  the  supernatural  tendency  of  minds 
imbued  Avith  Christianism  being  in  perpetual  con¬ 
tact  with  the  sensualism  of  the  Mohammedan  faith 
and  the  showy  materialism  of  Eastern  imagination. 
Xenophon,  Thucydides,  and  Procopius  Avere  the 
models  of  Cinnamus ;  and  though  he  cannot  be 
compared  with  the  tAvo  former,  still  he  may  be 
ranked  with  Procopius,  and  he  Avas  not  umvorthy 
to  be  the  disciple  of  such  masters.  His  Avork  Avill 
ever  be  of  interest  to  the  scholar  and  the  historian. 
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Leo  Allatius  made  Cirmamus  an  object  of  deep 
study,  and  intended  to  publish  his  work  ;  so  did 
Petrus  Possinus  also;  but,  for  some  reasons  un¬ 
known,  they  renounced  their  design.  The  first 
edition  is  that  of  Cornelius  Tollius,  with  a  Latin 
translation  and  some  notes  of  no  great  consequence, 
Utrecht,  1652,  4to.  Tollius  dedicated  this  edi¬ 
tion,  which  he  divided  into  four  books,  to  the  states 
of  Utrecht,  and  in  his  preface  gives  a  brilliant  de¬ 
scription  of  the  literary  merits  of  Cinnamus.  The 
second  edition  is  that  in  the  Paris  collection  of  the 
Byzantines  by  Du  Cange,  published  at  Paris,  1670, 
fob,  together  with  the  description  of  the  church  of 
St.  Sophia  at  Constantinople,  by  Paulus  Silentia- 
rius,  and  the  editor’s  notes  to  Nicephorus  Bryen- 
nius  and  Anna  Comnena.  It  is  divided  into  six 
books.  Du  Cange  corrected  the  text,  added  a  new 
Latin  translation,  such  of  the  notes  of  Tollius  as 
were  of  some  importance,  and  an  excellent  philo- 
logico-historical  commentary  of  his  own  ;  he  dedi¬ 
cated  his  edition  to  the  minister  Colbert,  one  of 
the  principal  protectors  of  the  French  editors  of 
the  Byzantines.  This  edition  has  been  reprinted 
in  the  Venice  collection,  1729,  fol.  Cinnamus  has 
lately  been  published  at  Bonn,  1836, 8vo.,  together 
with  Nicephorus  Bryennius,  by  Augustus  Meineke; 
the  work  is  divided  into  seven  books.  The  editor 
gives  the  Latin  translation  of  Du  Cange  revised  in 
several  instances,  and  the  prefaces,  dedications, 
and  commentaries  of  Tollius  and  Du  Cange.  (Han- 
kius,  De  Script.  Byzant.  Graec.  p.  516,  &c. ;  Fa¬ 
bric.  Bibl.  Graec.  vii.  p.  733,  &c. ;  the  Prefaces 
and  Dedications  of  Tollius  and  Du  Cange ;  Leo 
Allatius,  De  Psellis ,  p.  24,  &c.)  [W.  P.] 

CI'NYRAS  (Kir upas),  a  famous  Cyprian  hero. 
According  to  the  common  tradition,  he  was  a  son 
of  Apollo  by  Paphos,  king  of  Cyprus,  and  priest 
of  the  Paphian  Aphrodite,  which  latter  office  re¬ 
mained  hereditary  in  his  family,  the  Cinyradae. 
(Pind.  Pyth.  ii.  26,  &c. ;  Tac.  Hist.  ii.  3  ;  Schol. 
ad  Theocrit.  i.  109.)  Tacitus  describes  him  as  hav¬ 
ing  come  to  Cyprus  from  Cilicia,  from  whence  he 
introduced  the  worship  of  Aphrodite  ;  and  Apollo- 
dorus  (iii.  14.  §  3)  too  calls  him  a  son  of  Sandacus, 
who  had  emigrated  from  Syria  to  Cilicia.  Cinyras, 
after  his  arrival  in  Cyprus,  founded  the  town  of 
Paphos.  He  was  married  to  Metharne,  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  Cyprian  king,  Pygmalion,  by  whom  he 
had  several  children.  One  of  them  was  Adonis, 
whom,  according  to  some  traditions,  he  begot  un¬ 
wittingly  in  an  incestuous  intercourse  with  his 
own  daughter,  Smyrna.  He  afterwards  killed 
i  himself  on  discovering  this  crime,  into  which  he 
had  been  led  by  the  anger  of  Aphrodite.  (Hygin. 
Fab.  58,  242  ;  Antonin.  Lib.  34 ;  Ov.  Met.  x. 
310,  &c.)  According  to  other  traditions,  he  had 
promised  to  assist  Agamemnon  and  the  Greeks  in 
their  war  against  Troy ;  but,  as  he  did  not  keep 
his  word,  he  was  cursed  by  Agamemnon,  and 
Apollo  took  vengeance  upon  him  by  entering  into 
a  contest  with  him,  in  which  he  was  defeated  and 
slain.  (Horn.  II.  xi.  20,  with  the  note  of  Eustath.) 
His  daughters,  fifty  in  number,  leaped  into  the 
sea,  and  were  metamorphosed  into  alcyones.  He 
is  also  described  as  the  founder  of  the  town  of 
Cinyreia  in  Cyprus.  (Plin.  II.  N.  v.  31;  Nonn. 
Dionys.  x iii.  451.)  [L.  S.] 

CIOS  (K?os),  a  son  of  Olympus,  from  whom 
Cios(Prusa)  on  the  Propontis  derived  its  name,  as 
he  was  believed  to  have  led  thither  a  band  of  colo¬ 
nists  from  Miletus.  (Schol,  ad  Theocrit.  xiii.  30  ; 
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ad  Apollon.  Rhod.  i.  1177.)  Strabo  (xii.  p.  564) 
calls  him  a  companion  of  Heracles  who  founded 
Cios  on  his  return  from  Colchis.  [L.  S.] 

CPPIUS,  a  person  who  gave  rise  to  the  pro¬ 
verb  “  non  omnibus  dormio,”  was  called  Para- 
renchon  (irapapey^ar),  because  he  pretended  to  be 
asleep,  in  order  to  give  facility  to  his  wife’s  adul- 
tery.  (Festus,  s.  v.  Non  omnibus  dormio  ;  Cic. 
ad  Pam.  vii.  24.)  There  are  two  coins  extant 


with  the  name  M.  Cipi.  M.  f.  upon  them,  but  it 
is  not  impossible  that  they  may  belong  to  the 
Cispia  gens,  as  the  omission  of  a  letter  in  a  name 
is  by  no  means  of  uncommon  occurrence  on  Roman 
coins. 

CIPUS  or  CIPPUS,  GENU'CIUS,  a  Roman 
praetor,  to  whom  an  extraordinary  prodigy  is  said 
to  have  happened.  For,  as  he  was  going  out  of  the 
gates  of  the  city,  clad  in  the  paludamentum,  horns 
suddenly  grew  out  of  his  head,  and  it  was  said  by 
the  haruspices  that  if  he  returned  to  the  city,  he 
would  be  king  :  but  lest  this  should  happen,  he 
imposed  voluntary  exile  upon  himself.  (Val.  Max. 
v.  6.  §  3  ;  Ov.  Met.  xv.  565,  &c. ;  Plin.  II.  N.  xi. 
37.  s.  45.) 

CIRCE  (K'ipKr)),  a  mythical  sorceress,  whom 
Homer  calls  a  fair-locked  goddess,  a  daughter  of 
Helios  by  the  oceanid  Perse,  and  a  sister  of  Aeetes. 
( Od .  x.  135.)  She  lived  in  the  island  of  Aeaea  ; 
and  when  Odysseus  on  his  wanderings  came  to 
her  island,  Circe,  after  having  changed  several  of 
his  companions  into  pigs,  became  so  much  attached 
to  the  unfortunate  hero,  that  he  was  induced  to 
remain  a  whole  year  with  her.  At  length,  when 
he  wished  to  leave  her,  she  prevailed  upon  him  to 
descend  into  the  lower  world  to  consult  the  seer 
Teiresias.  After  his  return  from  thence,  she  ex¬ 
plained  to  him  the  dangers  which  he  would  yet 
have  to  encounter,  and  then  dismissed  him.  (Od. 
lib.  x. — xii.;  comp.  Hygin.  Fab.  125.)  Tier  des¬ 
cent  is  differently  described  by  the  poets,  for  some 
call  her  a  daughter  of  Hyperion  and  Aerope  (Orph. 
Argon.  1215),  and  others  a  daughter  of  Aeetes  and 
Hecate.  (Schol.  ad  Apollon.  Rhod.  iii.  200.)  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Hesiod  (Theog.  1011)  she  became  by 
Odysseus  the  mother  of  Agrius.  The  Latin  poets 
too  make  great  use  of  the  story  of  Circe,  the  sor¬ 
ceress,  who  metamorphosed  Scylla  and  Picus,  king 
of  the  Ausonians.  (Ov.  Met.  xiv.  9,  &c.)  [L.  S.J 

CIRRHA  (K Ippa),  a  nymph  from  whom  the 
town  of  Cirrha  in  Phocis  was  believed  to  have  de¬ 
rived  its  name.  (Paus.  x.  37.  §  4.)  [L.  S.] 

CFSPIA  GENS,  plebeian,  which  came  origin¬ 
ally  from  Anagnia,  a  town  of  the  Hernici.  An 
ancient  tradition  related  that  Cispius  Laevus,  of 
Anagnia,  came  to  Rome  to  protect  the  city,  while 
Tullus  Hostilins  was  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Yeii, 
and  that  he  occupied  with  his  forces  one  of  the 
two  hills  of  the  Esquiline,  which  was  called  after 
him  the  Cispius  mons,  in  the  same  way  as  Oppius 
of  Tusculum  did  the  other,  which  was  likewise 
called  after  him  the  Oppius  mons.  (Festus,  s.  vv. 
Scptimoniio ,  Cispius  mons ;  Varr.  L.  L.  v.  50,  ed. 
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Miiller,  where  the  name  is  also  written  Cespeus 
and  Cispius.) 

No  persons  of  this  name,  however,  occur  till 
the  very  end  of  the  republic.  The  only  cognomen 
of  the  gens  is  Laevus  :  for  those  whose  surname 
is  not  mentioned,  see  Cispius. 

CI'SPIUS.  1.  M.  Cispius,  tribune  of  the 
plebs,  b.  c.  57,  the  year  in  which  Cicero  was  re¬ 
called  from  banishment,  took  an  active  part  in  Ci¬ 
cero’s  favour.  The  father  and  brother  of  Cispius 
also  exerted  themselves  to  obtain  Cicero’s  recall, 
although  he  had  had  in  former  times  a  law-suit 
with  the  family.  On  one  occasion  the  life  of  Cis¬ 
pius  was  in  danger  through  his  support  of  Cicero  ; 
he  was  attacked  by  the  mob  of  Clodius,  and  driven 
out  of  the  forum.  In  return  for  these  services 
Cicero  defended  Cispius  when  he  was  accused  of 
bribery  (ambitus),  but  was  unable  to  obtain  a  ver¬ 
dict  in  his  favour.  (Cic.  pro.  Plane.  31,  post  red. 
in  Sen.  8,  pro  Seoct.  35.) 

2.  L.  Cispius,  one  of  Caesar’s  officers  in  the 
African  war,  commanded  part  of  the  fleet.  (Hirt. 
B.  Afr.  62,  67.)  He  is  perhaps  the  same  as  the 
Cispius  Laevus,  whom  Plancus  mentions  in  a  letter 
to  Cicero  in  b.  c.  43.  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  x.  21.) 

3.  Cispius,  a  debtor  of  Cicero’s.  (Cic.  ad  Att. 
xii.  24,  xiii.  33.)  Whether  he  is  the  same  as 
either  of  the  preceding,  is  uncertain. 

CISSEUS  (Karaevs),  a  king  in  Thrace,  and 
father  of  Theano  or,  according  to  others,  of  Hecabe. 
(Horn.  11.  vi.  295,  xi.  223 ;  Eurip.  Hec.  3  ;  Hygin. 
Fab.  91;  Virg.  Aen.  vii.  720;  Serv.  ad  Aen.  v.  535.) 
There  are  two  other  mythical  beings  of  the  name 
of  Cisseus.  (Apollod.  ii.  1.  §  5 ;  Virg.  Aen.  x. 
317.)  ,  [L.S.] 

CPSSIDAS  (K taaiSas),  a  Syracusan,  command¬ 
ed  the  body  of  auxiliaries  which  Dionysius  I.  sent, 
for  the  second  time,  to  the  aid  of  Sparta,  (b.  c. 
367.)  He  assisted  Archidamus  in  his  successful 
attack  on  Caryae,  and  in  his  expedition  against 
Arcadia  in  the  same  year.  But  during  the  cam¬ 
paign  in  Arcadia  he  left  him,  as  the  period  fixed 
for  his  stay  by  Dionysius  had  now  expired.  On 
his  march  towards  Laconia  he  was  intercepted  by  a 
body  of  Messenians,  and  was  obliged  to  send  to 
Archidamus  for  assistance.  The  prince  having 
joined  him  with  his  forces,  they  changed  their 
route,  but  were  again  intercepted  by  the  combined 
troops  of  the  Arcadians  and  Argives.  The  result 
was,  the  defeat  of  the  latter  in  that  which  has 
been  called  the  “Tearless  Battle.”  (Xen .Hell.  vii. 
1.  §§  28-32;  see  p.  267,  b.)  [E.  E.] 

CITE'RIUS  SIDO'NIUS,  the  author  of  an 
epigram  on  three  shepherds,  which  has  no  poetical 
merits,  and  is  only  remarkable  for  its  quaintness. 
It  is  printed  in  Wernsdorff’s  Po'etae  Latini  Mi- 
nores  (vol.  ii.  p.  215),  and  in  the  Anthologia  Latina 
(ii.  Ep.  257,  ed.  Burmann,  Ep.  253,  ed.  Meyer). 
Its  author  appears  to  be  the  same  as  the  Ci- 
terius,  one  of  the  professors  at  Bourdeaux,  and 
the  friend  of  Ausonius,  commemorated  in  a  poem 
of  the  latter.  (Prof.  Burdig.  xiii.)  We  learn 
from  Ausonius  that  Citerius  was  born  at  Syracuse, 
in  Sicily,  and  was  a  grammarian  and  a  poet.  In 
his  hyperbolical  panegyric,  Ausonius  compares  him 
to  Aristarchus  and  Zenodotus,  and  says  that  his 
poems,  written  at  an  early  age,  were  superior  to 
those  of  Simonides.  Citerius  afterwards  settled  at 
Bourdeaux,  married  a  rich  and  noble  wife,  bat  died 
without  leaving  any  children. 

ClIHALRON  (KiOaifjdiv),  a  mythical  king  in 


Boeotia,  from  whom  mount  Cithaeron  was  believed 
to  have  derived  its  name.  Once  when  Hera  was 
angry  with  Zeus,  Cithaeron  advised  the  latter  to 
take  into  his  chariot  a  wooden  statue  and  dress  it 
up  so  as  to  make  it  resemble  Plataea,  the  daughter 
of  Asopus.  Zeus  followed  his  counsel,  and  as  he 
was  riding  along  with  his  pretended  bride,  Hera, 
overcome  by  her  jealousy,  ran  up  to  him,  tore  the 
covering  from  the  suspected  bride,  and  on  discover¬ 
ing  that  it  was  a  statue,  became  reconciled  to 
Zeus.  (Paus.  ix.  1.  §  2,  3.  §  1.)  Respecting 
the  festival  of  the  Daedala,  celebrated  to  com¬ 
memorate  this  event,  see  Diet,  of  Ant.  s.v.  [L.  S.] 
CI'VICA  CEREA'LIS.  [Cerealis.] 
CIVI'LIS,  CLAU'DIUS,  was  the  leader  of  the 
Batavi  in  their  revolt  from  Rome,  a.  d.  69-70. 
The  Batavi  were  a  people  of  Germanic  origin,  who 
had  left  the  nation  of  the  Catti,  of  which  they 
were  a  part,  and  had  settled  in  and  about  the  island 
which  is  formed  by  the  mouths  of  the  Rhenus 
(Rhine)  and  Mosa  (Maas).  The  important  posi¬ 
tion  which  they  occupied  led  the  Romans  to  culti¬ 
vate  their  friendship,  and  they  rendered  good  ser¬ 
vice  to  Rome  in  the  wars  in  Germany  and  Britain, 
under  the  early  emperors.  When  Rome  gave  up 
the  idea  of  subduing  Germany,  the  nations  west  of 
the  Rhine,  especially  those  of  Germanic  origin,  be¬ 
gan  to  feel  a  hope  of  setting  themselves  free.  The 
civil  wars  afforded  an  opportunity  for  the  attempt, 
and  the  oppressions  of  the  imperial  legates  furnish¬ 
ed  the  provocation.  It  was  out  of  such  an  act  of 
oppression  that  the  rebellion  of  Civilis  sprung.* 
Julius  Paulus  and  Claudius  Civilis  were  brothersf 
of  the  Batavian  royal  race,  and  excelled  all  their 
nation  in  personal  accomplishments.  On  a  false 
charge  of  treason,  Nero’s  legate,  Fonteius  Capito, 
put  Julius  Paulus  to  death,  a.  d.  67  or  68,  and  sent 
Civilis  in  chains  to  Nero  at  Rome,  where  he  was 
heard  and  acquitted  by  Galba.  He  was  afterwards 
prefect  of  a  cohort,  but  under  Vitellius  he  became 
an  object  of  suspicion  to  the  armj',  who  demanded 
his  punishment.  (Compare  Tac.  Hist.  i.  59.)  He 
escaped  the  danger,  but  he  did  not  forget  the  af¬ 
front.  He  thought  of  Hannibal  and  Sertorius,  like 
whom  he  had  lost  an  eye  ;  and,  being  endowed,  says 
Tacitus,  with  greater  mental  power  than  is  common 
among  barbarians,  he  began  the  execution  of  his 
schemes  of  enmity  to  Rome  under  the  pretence  of 
supporting  the  cause  of  Vespasian.  In  order  to 
understand  the  events  which  occurred  at  this  period 
in  the  Germanies  and  Gaul,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  legions  of  Germany  were  Vitellius’s  own  ; 
troops,  who  had  called  him  to  the  purple,  and  who 
remained  steadfast  to  his  cause  to  the  very  last. 
The  legates,  on  the  other  hand,  early  chose  the  side 
of  Vespasian,  and  it  was  not  without  reason  that 
they  were  accused  by  their  soldiers  of  treasonable  i 


*  In  the  following  narrative  it  is  necessary  toi 
bear  in  mind  the  distinction  between  Germany ,  pro- 1 
perly  so  called,  and  the  two  Gallic  provinces  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  which,  from  their  popula- 1 
tion  being  chiefly  of  Germanic  origin,  were  called  i 
the  Germanies  (Germania  Inferior,  and  Germania) 
Superior).  The  scene  of  the  war  with  Civilis  wasi 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and  chiefly  in  Ger-t 
mania  Inferior. 

t  Tacitus  (Hist.  i.  59)  also  calls  Civilis  Julius, i 
and  so  do  other  writers.  (Plut.  Erot.  25,  p.  770  ;l 
where,  however,  Julius  Tutor  is  possibly  meant 
Frontin.  Strat.  iv.  3.  §  14.) 
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connivance  at  the  progress  of  the  insurrection  on  the 
Rhine.  (See  especially  Tacit.  Hist.  iv.  27.)  Thus 
Civilis  was  urged  by  a  letter  from  Antonius  Primus, 
and  by  a  personal  request  from  Hordeonius  Flaccus, 
to  prevent  the  German  legions  from  marching  into 
Italy  to  the  support  of  Vitellius,  by  the  appearance 
of  a  Germanic  insurrection ;  an  appearance  which 
Civilis  himself  resolved  to  convert  into  a  reality. 
His  designs  were  aided  by  an  edict  of  Vitellius, 
calling  for  a  levy  of  the  Batavians,  and  still  more 
by  the  harshness  with  which  the  command  was 
executed  ;  for  feeble  old  men  were  compelled  to  pay 
for  exemption  from  service,  and  beautiful  boys  were 
seized  for  the  vilest  purposes.  Irritated  by  these 
cruelties,  and  urged  by  Civilis  and  his  confederates, 
the  Batavians  refused  the  levy  ;  and  Civilis  having, 
according  to  the  ancient  German  custom,  called  a 
solemn  meeting  at  night  in  a  sacred  grove,  easily 
bound  the  chiefs  of  the  Batavians  by  an  oath  to  re¬ 
volt.  Messengers  were  sent  to  secure  the  assistance 
of  the  Canninefates,  another  Germanic  tribe,  living 
on  the  same  island,  and  others  to  try  the  fidelity  of 
the  Batavian  cohorts,  which  had  formerly  served  in 
Britain,  and  were  now  stationed  at  Magontiacum, 
as  a  part  of  the  Roman  army  on  the  Rhine.  The 
first  of  these  missions  was  completely  successful. 
The  Canninefates  chose  Brinno  for  their  chief  ;  and 
he,  having  joined  to  himself  the  Frisii,  a  nation  be¬ 
yond  the  Rhine,  attacked  the  furthest  winter 
quarters  of  the  Romans,  and  compelled  them  to  re¬ 
tire  from  their  forts.  Upon  this,  Civilis,  still  dis¬ 
sembling,  accused  the  prefects,  because  they  had 
deserted  the  camp,  and  declared  that  with  his  single 
cohort  he  would  repress  the  revolt  of  the  Cannine¬ 
fates,  while  the  rest  of  the  army  might  betake 
themselves  quietly  to  their  winter  quarters.  His 
treachery  was,  however,  seen  through,  and  he  found 
himself  compelled  openly  to  join  the  insurgents. 
At  the  head  of  the  Canninefates,  Frisii,  and  Batavi, 
he  engaged  the  Romans  on  the  bank  of  the  Rhine. 
In  the  midst  of  the  battle,  a  cohort  of  the  Tungri  de¬ 
serted  to  Civilis,  and  decided  the  battle  on  the  land; 
while  the  Roman  fleet,  which  had  been  collected  on 
the  river  to  co-operate  with  the  legions,  was  carried 
over  to  the  German  bank  by  the  rowers,  many 
of  whom  were  Batavians,  who  overpowered  the 
pilots  and  centurions.  Civilis  followed  up  his  vic¬ 
tory  by  sending  messengers  through  the  two  Ger- 
manies  and  the  provinces  of  Gaul,  urging  the  peo¬ 
ple  to  rebellion  ;  and  aimed  at  the  kingdom  of  the 
Germanies  and  Gauls.  Hordeonius  Flaccus,  the 
governor  of  the  Germanies,  who  had  secretly  en¬ 
couraged  the  first  efforts  of  Civilis,  now  ordered  his 
legate,  Mummius  Lupercus,  to  march  against  the 
enemy.  Civilis  gave  him  battle ;  and  Lupercus 
was  immediately  deserted  by  an  ala  of  Batavians  ; 
the  rest  of  the  auxiliaries  fled ;  and  the  legionary 
soldiers  were  obliged  to  retreat  into  Vetera  Castra, 
the  great  station  which  Augustus  had  formed  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  as  the  head  quarters  for 
operations  against  Germany.  About  the  same  time 
some  veteran  cohorts  of  Batavians  and  Cannine¬ 
fates,  who  were  on  their  march  into  Italy  by  the 
order  of  Vitellius,  were  induced  by  the  emissaries 
of  Civilis  to  mutiny  and  to  march  back  into  lower 
Germany,  in  order  to  join  Civilis,  which  they  were 
enabled  to  effect  by  the  indecision  of  Hordeonius 
Flaccus  ;  defeating,  on  their  way,  the  forces  of 
Herennius  Gallus,  who  was  stationed  at  Bonn,  and 
who  was  forced  by  his  soldiers  to  resist  their 
march.  Civilis  was  now  at  the  head  of  a  complete 
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army  ;  but,  being  still  unwilling  to  commit  himself 
to  an  open  contest  with  the  Roman  power,  he 
caused  his  followers  to  take  the  oath  to  Vespasian, 
and  sent  envoys  to  the  two  legions  which,  as  above 
related,  had  taken  refuge  in  Vetera  Castra,  to  in¬ 
duce  them  to  take  the  same  oath.  Enraged  at 
their  refusal,  he  called  to  arms  the  whole  nation  of 
the  Batavi,  who  were  joined  by  the  Bructeri  and 
Teucteri,  while  emissaries  were  sent  into  Germany 
to  rouse  the  people.  The  Roman  legates,  Mummius 
Lupercus  and  Numisius  Rufus,  strengthened  the 
fortifications  of  Vetera  Castra.  Civilis  marched 
down  both  banks  of  the  Rhine,  having  ships  also 
on  the  river,  and  blockaded  the  camp,  after  a  fruit¬ 
less  attempt  to  storm  it.  The  operations  of  Hor¬ 
deonius  Flaccus  were  retarded  by  his  weakness,  his 
anxiety  to  serve  Vespasian,  and  the  mistrust  of  his 
soldiers,  to  whom  this  inclination  was  no  secret ; 
and  he  was  at  last  compelled  to  give  up  the  com¬ 
mand  to  Dillius  Vocula.  The  dissensions  at  this 
period  in  the  Roman  camp  are  described  elsewhere. 
[Hordeonius  Flaccus;  Herennius  Gallus; 
Dillius  Vocula.]  Civilis,  in  the  meantime, 
having  been  joined  by  large  forces  from  all  Germany, 
proceeded  to  harass  the  tribes  of  Gaul  west  of  the 
Mosa,  even  as  far  as  the  Menapii  and  Morini,  on 
the  sea  shore,  in  order  to  shake  their  fidelity  to  the 
Romans.  His  efforts  were  more  especially  directed 
against  the  Treviri  and  the  Ubii.  The  Ubii  were 
firm  in  their  faith,  and  suffered  severely  in  conse¬ 
quence.  He  then  pressed  on  the  siege  of  Vetera 
Castra,  and,  yielding  to  the  ardour  of  his  new  allies 
beyond  the  Rhine,  tried  again  to  storm  it.  The 
effort  failed,  and  he  had  recourse  to  attempts  to 
tamper  with  the  besieged  soldiery. 

These  events  occurred  towards  the  end  of  A.  d. 
69,  before  the  battle  of  Cremona,  which  decided  the 
victory  of  Vespasian  over  Vitellius.  [Vespasianus.] 
When  the  news  of  that  battle  reached  the  Roman 
army  on  the  Rhine,  Alpinus  Montanus  was  sent 
to  Civilis  to  summon  him  to  lay  down  his  arms, 
since  his  professed  object  was  now  accomplished. 
The  only  result  of  this  mission  was,  that  Civilis 
sowed  the  seeds  of  disaffection  in  the  envoy’s  mind. 
Civilis  now  sent  against  Vocula  his  veteran  cohorts 
and  the  bravest  of  the  Germans,  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Julius  Maximus,  and  Claudius  Victor,  his 
sister’s  son,  who,  having  taken  on  their  march  the 
winter  quarters  of  an  auxiliary  ala ,  at  Asciburgium, 
fell  suddenly  upon  the  camp  of  Vocula,  which  was 
only  saved  by  the  arrival  of  unexpected  aid.  Civi¬ 
lis  and  Vocula  are  both  blamed  by  Tacitus,  the 
former  for  not  sending  a  sufficient  force,  the  latter 
for  neglecting  to  follow  up  his  victory.  Civilis  now 
attempted  to  gain  over  the  legions  who  were  be¬ 
sieged  in  V etera  Castra,  by  pretending  that  he  had 
conquered  Vocula,  but  one  of  the  captives  whom  he 
paraded  before  the  walls  for  this  purpose,  shouted 
out  and  revealed  the  truth,  his  credit,  as  Tacitus 
observes,  being  the  more  established  by  the  fact, 
that  he  was  stabbed  to  death  by  the  Germans  on 
the  spot.  Shortly  afterwards,  Vocula  marched  up 
to  the  relief  of  Vetera  Castra,  and  defeated  Civilis, 
but  again  neglected  to  follow  up  his  victory,  most 
probably  from  design.  [Vocula.]  Civilis  soon 
again  reduced  the  Romans  to  great  want  of  provi¬ 
sions,  and  forced  them  to  retire  to  Gelduba,  and 
thence  to  Novesium,  while  he  again  invested  Ve¬ 
tera  Castra,  and  took  Gelduba.  The  Romans,  pa¬ 
ralyzed  by  new  dissensions  [Hordeonius  Flac¬ 
cus;  Vocula],  suffered  another  defeat  from  Civi- 
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lis ;  but  some  of  them,  rallying  under  Vocula,  re¬ 
took  Magontiacum. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  new  year  ( a.  d.  70), 
the  war  assumed  a  fresh  and  more  formidable  cha¬ 
racter.  The  news  of  the  death  of  Vitellius  exas¬ 
perated  the  Roman  soldiers,  encouraged  the  insur¬ 
gents,  and  shook  the  fidelity  of  the  Gauls ;  while 
a  rumour  was  moreover  circulated  that  the  winter 
quarters  of  the  Moesian  and  Pannonian  legions  were 
besieged  by  the  Dacians  and  Sarmatians;  and 
above  all  the  burning  of  the  Capitol  was  esteemed 
an  omen  of  the  approaching  end  of  the  Roman  em¬ 
pire.  Civilis,  whose  last  remnant  of  dissimulation 
was  necessarily  torn  away  by  the  death  of  Vitel¬ 
lius,  gave  his  undivided  energies  to  the  war,  and 
was  joined  by  Classicus  and  Julius  Tutor,  who  at 
length  gained  over  the  army  of  Vocula.  [Classi¬ 
cus  ;  Tutor;  Sabinus.]  The  besieged  legions  at 
Vetera  Castra  could  now  hold  out  no  longer;  they 
capitulated  to  Civilis,  and  took  the  oath  to  the  em¬ 
pire  of  the  Gauls  (in  verba  Galliarum ),  but  as  they 
marched  away,  they  were  all  put  to  death  by  the 
Germans,  probably  not  without  the  connivance  of 
Civilis.  That  chieftain,  having  at  length  performed 
his  vow  of  enmity  to  the  Romans,  now  cut  off  his 
hair  which,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  Germans, 
he  had  suffered  to  grow  since  the  beginning  of  his 
enterprise.  (Tac.  Germ.  31.)  Neither  Civilis  nor 
any  others  of  the  Batavians  took  the  oath  in  verba 
Galliarum ,  which  was  the  watchword  of  Classicus 
and  Tutor,  for  they  trusted  that,  after  having  dis¬ 
posed  of  the  Romans,  they  should  be  able  to  over¬ 
power  their  Gallic  allies.  Civilis  and  Classicus  now 
destroyed  all  the  Roman  winter  camps,  except 
those  at  Magontiacum  and  Vindonissa.  The  Ger¬ 
mans  demanded  the  destruction  of  Colonia  Agrip- 
pinensis,  but  it  was  at  length  spared,  chiefly  through 
the  gratitude  of  Civilis,  whose  son  had  been  kept 
in  safety  there  since  the  beginning  of  the  war. 
Civilis  now  gained  over  several  neighbouring  states. 
He  was  opposed  by  his  old  enemy  Claudius  Labeo, 
at  the  head  of  an  irregular  force  of  Betasii,  Tungri, 
and  Nervii ;  and,  by  a  daring  act  of  courage,  he 
not  only  decided  the  victory,  but  gained  the  alliance 
of  the  Tungri  and  the  other  tribes.  The  attempt, 
however,  to  unite  all  Gaul  in  the  revolt  completely 
failed,  the  Treviri  and  the  Lingones  being  the  only 
people  who  joined  the  insurgents.  [Sabinus.] 

The  reports  of  these  events  which  were  carried 
to  Rome  had  at  length  roused  Mucianus,  who  now 
sent  an  immense  army  to  the  Rhine,  under  Petilius 
Cerealis  and  Annius  Gallus  [Cerealis;  Gallus.] 
The  insurgents  were  divided  among  themselves, 
Civilis  was  busy  among  the  Belgae,  trying  to  crush 
Claudius  Labeo;  Classicus  was  quietly  enjoying 
his  new  empire;  while  Tutor  neglected  the  im¬ 
portant  duty,  which  had  been  assigned  to  him,  of 
guarding  the  Upper  Rhine  and  the  passes  of  the 
Alps.  Cerealis  had  therefore  little  difficulty  in 
overcoming  the  Treviri  and  regaining  their  capital. 
[1  utor  ;  Valentinus.]  While  he  was  stationed 
there  he  received  a  letter  from  Civilis  and  Classi¬ 
cus,  informing  him  that  Vespasian  was  dead,  and 
offering  him  the  empire  of  the  Gauls.  Civilis  now 
wished  to  wait  for  succours  from  beyond  the  Rhine, 
but  the  opinion  of  Tutor  and  Classicus  prevailed, 
and  a  battle  was  fought  on  the  Mosella  in  which 
the  Romans,  though  at  first  almost  beaten,  gained 
a  complete  victory,  and  destroyed  the  enemy’s 
camp.  Colonia  Agrippinensis  now  came  over  to 
the  Romans  ;  but  Civilis  and  Classicus  still  made  a 
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brave  stand.  The  Canninefates  destroyed  the 
greater  part  of  a  Roman  fleet,  and  defeated  a  body 
of  the  Nervii,  who,  after  submitting  to  Fabius 
Priscus,  the  Roman  legate,  had  of  their  own  accord 
attacked  their  former  allies.  Having  renewed  his 
army  from  Germany,  Civilis  encamped  at  Vetera 
Castra,  whither  Cerealis  also  marched  with  increased 
forces,  both  leaders  being  eager  for  a  decisive  battle. 
It  was  soon  fought,  and  Cerealis  gained  the  victory 
by  the  treachery  of  a  Batavian ;  but,  as  the  Ro¬ 
mans  had  no  fleet,  the  Germans  escaped  across  the 
Rhine.  PI  ere  Civilis  was  joined  by  reinforcements 
from  the  Chauci ;  and,  after  making,  with  Verax, 
Classicus,  and  Tutor,  one  more  effort  which  was 
partially  successful,  to  hold  his  ground  in  the  island 
of  the  Batavi,  he  was  again  defeated  by  Cerealis, 
and  driven  back  across  the  Rhine.  Emissaries 
were  sent  by  Cerealis  to  make  private  offers  of 
peace  to  the  Batavians,  and  of  pardon  to  Civilis, 
who  found  that  he  had  no  alternative  but  to  sur¬ 
render.  He  obtained  an  interview  with  Cerealis 
on  a  bridge  of  the  river  Vahalis.  The  History  of 
Tacitus  breaks  off  suddenly  just  after  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  his  speech.  (Tac.  Hist.  iv.  12-37, 
54-79,  v.  14-26.  Joseph.  Bell.  Jud.  vii.  4.  §  2 ; 
Dion  Cass.  lxvi.  3.)  [P.  S.] 

CLANIS,  the  name  of  two  mythical  beings. 
(Ov.  Met.  v.  140,  xii.  3 79.)  [L.  S.] 

CLARA,  DI'DIA,  daughter  of  the  emperor 
Didius  Julianus  and  his  wife  Manlia  Scantilla. 
She  was  married  to  Cornelius  Repentinus,  who  was 
appointed  praefectus  urbi  in  the  room  of  Flavius 
Sulpicianus;  she  received  the  title  of  Augusta  upon 
her  father’s  accession,  and  was  deprived  of  it  at 
his  death.  Her  effigy  appears  upon  coins,  but 
these  are  of  great  rarity.  (Spartian.  Julian.  3,  8 ; 
Eckhel,  vol.  vii.  p.  151.)  [W.  R.] 


CLA'RIUS  (KAagiov),  a  surname  of  Apollo, 
derived  from  his  celebrated  temple  at  Claros  in 
Asia  Minor,  which  had  been  founded  by  Manto, 
the  daughter  of  Teiresias,  who,  after  the  conquest 
of  her  native  city  of  Thebes,  was  made  over  to  the 
Delphic  god,  and  was  then  sent  into  the  country, 
where  subsequently  Colophon  was  built  by  the 
Ionians.  (Paus.  vii.  3.  §  1,  ix.  33.  §  1  ;  Tacit. 
Ann.  ii.  54;  Strab.  xiv.  p.  642;  Virg.  Aen.  iii. 
360  ;  comp.  Muller,  Dor.  ii.  2.  §  7.)  Clarius  also 
occurs  as  a  surname  of  Zeus,  describing  him  as  the 
god  who  distributes  things  by  lot  (k\ apos  or  K\ij- 
pos,  Aeschyl.  Suppl.  360).  A  hill  near  Tegea  was 
sacred  to  Zeus  under  this  name.  (Paus.  viii.  53. 
§  4.)  ^  [L.  S.] 

CLARUS,  a  cognomen  of  a  noble  Roman  fa¬ 
mily  in  the  second  century  of  the  Christian  aera. 

1.  C.  Septicius  Clarus,  a  brother  of  No.  2, 
and  an  uncle  of  No.  3,  was  an  intimate  friend  of 
the  younger  Pliny,  who  dedicated  to  him  his 
Epistles,  and  speaks  of  him  as  one  “  quo  nihil 
verius,  nihil  simplicius,  nihil  candidius,  nihil  fide- 
lius  novit.”  (Ep.  ii.  9.)  Several  of  Pliny’s  Epis¬ 
tles  are  addressed  to  him  (i.  1,  15,  vii.  28,  viii.  1). 
Clarus  was  appointed  Praefectus  Praetorio  by  Ha¬ 
drian,  but  removed  from  this  office  soon  afterwards. 
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having,  like  most  of  Hadrian’s  other  friends,,  in¬ 
curred  his  suspicion.  (Spartian.  Hadr.  9,  11,  15.) 

2.  M.  Erucius  Clarus,  brother  of  the  prece¬ 
ding,  is  spoken  of  by  Pliny  (Ep.  ii.  9),  as  a  man 
of  honour,  integrity,  and  learning,  and  well  skilled 
in  pleading  causes.  He  is  probably  the  same  as 
the  Erucius  Clarus  who  took  and  burnt  Seleuceia, 
in  conjunction  with  Julius  Alexander,  in  A.  d.  115 
(Dion  Cass,  lxviii.  30),  and  also  the  same  as  the 
M.  Erucius  Clarus,  who  was  consul  suifectus  with 
Ti.  Julius  Alexander,  in  a.  d.  117,  the  year  of 
Trajan’s  death. 

3.  Sex.  Erucius  Clarus,  son  of  No.  2,  was 
also  a  friend  of  Pliny,  who  obtained  for  him  from 
Trajan  the  latus  clavus,  which  admitted  him  to  the 
senate,  subsequently  secured  the  quaestorship  for 
him,  and  writes  a  letter  to  his  friend  Apollinaris, 
requesting  his  assistance  in  canvassing  for  Erucius 
who  was  then  aspiring  to  the  tribunate.  (Plin.  Ep. 
ii.  9.)  A.  Gellius  speaks  of  him  as  a  contempo¬ 
rary,  and  says  that  he  was  most  devoted  to  the 
study  of  ancient  literature  ;  we  also  learn  from  the 
same  author  that  he  was  praefect  of  the  city,  and 
had  been  twice  consul.  (Gell.  vi.  6,  xiii.  17.)  The 
date  of  his  first  consulship  is  not  known,  but  we 
learn  from  Spartianus  (Sever.  1),  and  an  ancient 
inscription,  that  he  was  consul  a  second  time  in 
a.  d.  146,  with  Cn.  Claudius  Severus.  One  of 
Pliny’s  Epistles  (i.  15),  is  addressed  to  him. 

4.  C.  Erucius  Clarus,  consul  in  a.  d.  170, 
with  M.  Cornelius  Cethegus  (Fast.),  was  probably 
the  son  of  No.  3,  and  the  same  as  the  Praefectus 
Vigilum  mentioned  in  the  Digest.  (1.  tit.  15.  s.  3. 
§2.) 

5.  C.  (Julius)  Erucius  Clarus,  probably  the 
son  of  No.  4,  was  consul  in  a.  d.  193,  with  Q. 
Sosius  Falco.  The  emperor  Commodus  had  deter¬ 
mined  to  murder  both  consuls,  as  they  entered 
upon  their  office  on  the  1  st  of  January,  but  he  was 
himself  assassinated  on  the  preceding  day.  (Dion 
Cass,  lxvii.  22  ;  Capitol.  Pertin.  15.)  After  the 
death  of  Niger,  who  had  been  one  of  the  claimants 
to  the  vacant  throne,  Severus  wished  Clarus  to 
turn  informer,  and  accuse  persons  falsely  of  having 
assisted  Niger,  partly  with  the  view  of  destroying 
the  character  of  Clarus,  and  partly  that  the  well- 
known  integrity  of  Clarus  might  give  an  appear¬ 
ance  of  justice  to  the  unjust  judgments  that 
might  be  pronounced.  But  as  Clarus  refused  to 
discharge  this  disgraceful  office,  he  was  put  to 
death  by  Severus.  (Dion  Cass,  lxxiv.  9;  Spartian. 
Sever.  13.) 

CLA'SSICUS,  JULIUS,  a  Trevir,  was  prefect 
of  an  ala  of  the  Treviri  in  the  Roman  army  on  the 
Rhine,  under  Vitellius,  A.  d.  69  (Tac.  Hist.  ii.  14), 
and  afterwards  joined  Civilis  at  the  head  of  some 
of  the  Treviri  in  his  rebellion  against  the  Romans, 
A.  d.  7  0.  During  the  first  part  of  the  war  with 
Civilis,  the  Treviri,  like  the  rest  of  Gaul,  remained 
firm  to  the  Romans.  They  even  fortified  their 
borders,  and  opposed  the  Germans  in  great  battles. 
(Tac.  Hist.  iv.  37.)  But  when  the  news  of  Vitel- 
lius’s  death  reached  Gaul  (a.  d.  70),  there  arose  a 
rumour  that  the  chiefs  of  Gaul  had  secretly  taken 
an  oath  to  avail  themselves  of  the  civil  discords  of 
Rome  for  the  recovery  of  their  independence. 
There  was,  however,  no  open  sign  of  rebellion  till 
after  the  death  of  Hordeonius  Flaccijs,  when 
messengers  began  to  pass  between  Civilis  and 
Classicus,  who  was  still  commanding  an  ala  of 
Trevirans  in  the  army  of  Vocula.  He  was  des- 
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cended  from  a  family  of  royal  blood  and  of  renown 
both  in  peace  and  war,  and  through  his  ancestors 
he  accounted  himself  rather  an  enemy  than  an  ally 
of  the  Roman  people.  His  conspiracy  was  shared 
by  Julius  Tutor,  a  Treviran,  and  Julius  Sabi- 
nus,  a  Lingon.  They  met,  with  some  Trevirans 
and  a  few  Ubii  and  Tungri,  in  a  house  at  Colonia 
Agrippinensis;  and,  having  resolved  to  occupy  the 
passes  of  the  Alps,  to  seduce  the  Roman  legions, 
and  to  kill  the  legates,  they  sent  emissaries  to 
rouse  the  Gauls.  Vocula  was  warned  of  the  plot, 
but  did  not  feel  strong  enough  to  crush  it.  He 
even  suffered  himself  to  be  enticed  by  the  conspi¬ 
rators  to  leave  his  camp  at  Colonia  and  to  march 
against  Civilis,  who  was  besieging  Vetera  Castra. 
The  army  was  not  far  from  this  place,  when  Clas¬ 
sicus  and  Tutor,  having  communicated  privately 
with  the  Germans,  drew  off  their  forces  and  formed 
a  separate  camp.  Vocula,  after  attempting  in  vain 
to  gain  them  back,  retired  to  Novesium.  They 
followed  at  a  little  distance,  and  at  length 
persuaded  the  disaffected  soldiers  of  Vocula  to 
mutiny  against  him ;  and  in  the  midst  of  the  mu¬ 
tiny  Classicus  sent  into  the  camp  a  deserter  named 
Aemilius  Longus,  who  murdered  Vocula.  Classi¬ 
cus  then  entered  the  camp,  bearing  the  insignia  of 
a  Roman  emperor,  and  compelled  the  soldiers  to 
take  the  oath  to  the  empire  of  Gaul  (pro  imperio 
Galliarum).  The  command  was  now  divided  be¬ 
tween  Classicus  and  Tutor ;  and  Classicus  sent 
the  worst  disposed  of  the  captured  Roman  soldiers 
to  induce  the  legions  who  were  besieged  in  Vetera 
Castra  to  surrender  and  to  take  the  same  oath. 
The  further  progress  of  the  war  is  related  under 
Civilis.  The  last  mention  of  Classicus  is  when 
he  crossed  the  Rhine  with  Civilis  after  his  defeat 
by  Cerealis,  and  aided  him  in  his  last  effort  in  the 
island  of  the  Batavi.  (Tac.  Hist.  iv.  54 — 79,  v. 
19—22.)  [P.S.] 

CLAU'DIA.  1.  Five  of  this  name  were  daugh¬ 
ters  of  App.  Claudius  Caecus,  censor  b.  c.  312. 
[Claudius,  Stemma,  No.  10.)  It  is  related  of  one 
of  them,  that,  being  thronged  by  the  people  as  she 
was  returning  home  from  the  games,  she  expressed 
a  wish  that  her  brother  Publius  had  been  alive, 
that  he  might  again  lose  a  fleet,  and  lessen  the 
number  of  the  populace.  For  this  she  was  fined  by 
the  plebeian  aediles,  B.  c.  246.  (Liv.  xix. ;  Valer. 
Max.  viii.,  1.  §  4 ;  Sueton.  Tib.  2 ;  Gell.  x.  6.) 

2.  Claudia  Quinta  [Claudius,  Stemma,  No. 
18],  probably  the  sister  of  App.  Claudius  Pulcher 
[Claudius,  No.  17],  and  grand-daughter  of  App. 
Claudius  Caecus.  Her  fame  is  connected  with  the 
story  of  the  transportation  of  the  image  of  Cybele 
from  Pessinus  to  Rome.  The  vessel  conveying  the 
image  had  stuck  fast  in  a  shallow  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Tiber.  The  soothsayers  announced  that  only 
a  chaste  woman  could  move  it.  Claudia,  who  had 
been  accused  of  incontinency,  stepped  forward  from 
among  the  matrons  who  had  accompanied  Scipio  to 
Ostia  to  receive  the  image,  and  after  calling  upon 
the  goddess  to  vindicate  her  innocence,  took  hold 
of  the  rope,  and  the  vessel  forthwith  followed  her. 
A  statue  was  erected  to  her  in  the  vestibule  of  the 
temple  of  the  goddess.  (Liv.  xxix.  14  ;  O v.  Fasti, 
iv.  305,  &c. ;  Gic.  de  Harusp.  Resp.  13  ;  Val.  Max. 
i.  8.  $  11;  Plin.  H.  N.  vii.  35.) 

3.  Claudia  [Claudius,  Stemma,  No.  19], 
daughter  of  Appius  Claudius  Pulcher  [No.  17]. 
She  was  married  to  Pacuvius  Calavius  of  Capua. 
(Liv.  xxiii.  2.) 
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4.  Claudia  [Stemma,  No.  30],  daughter  of 
App.  Claudius  Pulcher  [No.  25],  was  one  of  the 
vestal  virgins.  (Cic.  pro  Caelio ,  14;  Val.  Max. 
v.  4.  §6.) 

5.  Claudia  [Stemma,  No.  31],  sister  of  No.  4, 
was  married  to  Tib.  Gracchus.  (Plut.  Tib.  GracchA.) 

6.  Claudia  [Stemma,  No.  37],  daughter  of 
C.  Claudius  Pulcher  [No.  29],  married  Q.  Marcius 
Philippus.  (Cic.  pro  Dom.  32.) 

7.  Clodia  [Stemma,  No.  41],  eldest  sister  of 
P.  Clodius  Pulcher,  the  enemy  of  Cicero  (Cic.  ad 
Fam.  i.  9),  married  Q.  Marcius  Rex.  (Plut.  Cic. 
29;  Dion  Cass.  xxxv.  170  She  is  said  to  have 
been  debauched  by  her  brother  Publius.  (Plut. 
Cic.  29  ;  Cic.  ad  Fam.  i.  9.)  For  a  discussion 
respecting  the  number  of  sisters  Clodius  had,  see 
Drumann,  vol.  ii.  p.  374,  &c. 

8.  Clodia  [Stemma,  No.  42],  the  second  of  the 
three  sisters  of  P.  Clodius,  and  older  than  her  bro¬ 
ther.  ( Cic.  pro  Cad.  15.)  She  was  married  to  Q.  Me- 
tellus  Celer,  but  became  infamous  for  her  debauch¬ 
eries  (Cic.  l.c.  14),  which  so  destroyed  all  domestic 
peace,  that,  as  Cicero  says  ( ad  Att.  ii.  1),  she  was 
at  open  war  with  her  husband,  and,  on  his  sudden 
death,  she  was  suspected  of  having  poisoned  him. 
During  her  husband’s  lifetime  she  had  wished  to 
form  a  connexion  with  Cicero,  and,  being  slighted 
by  him,  revenged  herself  by  exciting  her  brother 
Publius  against  him,  and  during  his  exile  annoyed 
his  family.  ( Pro  Cad.  20,  ad  Att.  ii.  12  ;  Plut.  Cic. 
29.)  Among  her  paramours  was  M.  Caelius,  who 
after  a  time  left  her.  To  revenge  herself,  she  insti¬ 
gated  Atratinus  to  charge  him  with  having  borrowed 
money  of  her  to  hire  assassins  to  murder  Dio,  the 
head  of  the  embassy  sent  by  Ptolemaeus  Auletes, 
and  with  having  attempted  to  poison  Clodia  herself. 
Crassus  and  Cicero  spoke  in  defence  of  Caelius, 
who  was  acquitted.  Cicero  in  his  speech  repre¬ 
sents  Clodia  as  a  woman  of  most  abandoned  cha¬ 
racter,  and  charges  her  with  having  carried  on  an 
incestuous  intrigue  with  her  brother  Publius.  ( Pro 
Cad.  14 — 20,  32.)  The  nickname  Quadrantaria 
was  often  applied  to  her.  (Pro  Cad.  26  ;  Quintil. 
viii.  6.  §  53.)  Cicero  in  his  letters  frequently  calls 
her  Bourns.  ( Ad  Att.  ii.  9,  12,  14.)  Either  this 
Clodia,  or  her  youngest  sister,  was  alive  in  b.  c.  44. 
(Ad  Att.  xiv.  8.) 

9.  Clodia  [Stemma,  No.  43],  the  youngest 
sister  of  P.  Clodius,  was  married  to  L.  Licinius 
Lucullus,  before  his  election  to  the  consulship  in 
b.  c.  74.  (Plut.  Lucull.  21,  34,  38;  Varr.  R.  R. 
iii.  16.  §  1.)  After  his  return  from  the  Mithri- 
datic  war,  Lucullus  separated  from  her,  on  account 
of  her  infidelity,  and  in  B.  c.  6 1  brought  her  to  trial 
for  an  incestuous  amour  with  her  brother  P.  Clo¬ 
dius.  (Plut.  Lucull.  34,  38  ;  Cic.  pro  Mil.  27,  ad 
Fam.  i.  9.) 

10.  Claudia  [Stemma,  No.  44],  daughter  of 
App.  Claudius  Pulcher  [No.  38],  was  married  to 
Cn.  Pompeius,  the  elder  son  of  the  triumvir.  (Cic. 
ad  Fam.  ii.  13,  iii.  4,  11  ;  Dion  Cass,  xxxix.  60.) 

11.  Claudia  [Stemma,  No.  45),  sister  of  the 
preceding,  was  married  to  M.  Brutus,  who  sepa¬ 
rated  from  her  in  B.  c.  45.  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  iii.  4, 
ad  Att.  xiii.  9,  10,  Brut.  77,  94.) 

12.  Clodia  [Stemma,  No.  49],  daughter  of  P. 
Clodius,  was  betrothed  in  b.  c.  43  to  Octavianus 
(Augustus),  who,  however,  never  regarded  her  as 
his  wife,  and  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Perusinian 
war  sent  her  back  to  her  mother  Fulvia.  (Suet. 
Aug.  62  ;  Dion  Cass,  xlviii.  5.) 
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13.  Claudia  Pulchra,  lived  in  the  reign  of 
Tiberius.  In  a.  d.  26,  to  prepare  the  way  for  the 
accusation  of  Agrippina,  she  was  brought  to  trial 
by  Domitius  Aper,  and  convicted  of  adultery,  poi¬ 
soning,  and  conspiracy  against  the  emperor.  (Tac. 
Ann.  iv.  52;  Dion  Cass.  lix.  19.)  She  is  the  last 
member  of  this  family  whose  name  occurs  in  his¬ 
tory. 

14.  Claudia,  called  by  Suetonius  (Calig.  12) 
Junia  Claudilla,  was  the  daughter  of  M.  Junius 
Silanus,  and  was  married  to  Caligula,  according  to 
Dion  Cassius  (lviii.  25)  in  a.  d.  35.  (Tac.  Ann.  vi. 
20,  45.) 

15.  Claudia,  daughter  of  the  emperor  Clau¬ 
dius  I.  by  his  wife  Plautia  Urgulanilla.  (Suet. 
Claud.  27.) 

16.  Claudia,  an  illegitimate  daughter  of  Plau¬ 
tia  Urgulanilla,  the  wife  of  the  emperor  Claudius  I. 
and  his  freedman  Boter  (Suet.  Claud.  27),  was  ex¬ 
posed  by  the  command  of  Claudius. 

17.  Claudia  Augusta,  daughter  of  the  em¬ 

peror  Nero  by  his  wife  Poppaea  Sabina.  She 
died  young.  (Suet.  Ner.  35.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

CLAUDIA,  daughter  of  Crispus  the  brother 
of  Claudius  Gothicus,  wife  of  Eutropius,  mother 
of  Constantius,  and  grandmother  of  Constantine 
the  Great.  (Trebell.  Poll.  Claud.  1  3.)  [ W.  R.] 

CLAUDIA  GENS,  patrician  and  plebeian. 
The  patrician  Claudii  were  of  Sabine  origin,  and 
came  to  Rome  in  b.  c.  504,  when  they  were  receiv¬ 
ed  among  the  patricians.  [Claudius,  No.  1.]  The 
patrician  Claudii  bear  various  surnames,  as  Caecus9 
Caudex ,  Centho ,  Crassus ,  Pulcher ,  Regillensis ,  and 
Sabinus,  the  two  latter  of  which,  though  applicable 
to  all  of  the  gens,  were  seldom  used,  when  there 
was  also  a  more  definite  cognomen.  But  as  these 
surnames  did  not  mark  distinct  families,  an  ac¬ 
count  of  all  the  patrician  Claudii  is  given  under 
Claudius,  with  the  exception  of  those  with  the 
cognomen  Nero,  since  they  are  better  known 
under  the  latter  name. 

The  surnames  of  the  plebeian  Claudii  are 
Asellus,  Canina,  Centumalus,  Cicero,  Fla- 
men,  and  Marcell  us,  of  which  the  last  is  by  far 
the  most  celebrated. 

The  patrician  Claudii  were  noted  for  their  pride 
and  arrogance,  and  intense  hatred  of  the  com¬ 
monalty.  “  That  house  during  the  course  of  cen¬ 
turies  produced  several  very  eminent,  few  great 
men ;  hardly  a  single  noble-minded  one.  In  all 
ages  it  distinguished  itself  alike  by  a  spirit  of 
haughty  defiance,  by  disdain  for  the  laws,  and 
iron  hardness  of  heart.”  (Niebuhr,  vol.  i.  p.  599.) 
The  praenomen  Lucius  was  avoided  after  two  of 
that  name  had  dishonoured  it,  the  one  b3r  robbery, 
the  other  by  murder.  (Sueton.  Tib.  1.)  The 
honours  and  public  offices  borne  by  members  of 
this  gens  are  enumerated  by  Suetonius.  (/.  c.) 
During  the  republic  no  patrician  Claudius  adopted 
one  of  another  gens  :  the  emperor  Claudius  was 
the  first  who  broke  through  this  custom  by  adopt¬ 
ing  L.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  afterwards  the 
emperor  Nero.  (Suet.  Claud.  39  ;  Tac.  Ann.  xii. 
25.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

CLAUDIA'NUS,  CLAUDIUS,  the  last  of 
the  Latin  classic  poets,  flourished  under  Theodosius 
and  his  sons  Arcadius  and  Ilonorius.  Our  know¬ 
ledge  of  his  personal  history  is  very  limited.  That 
he  was  a  native  of  Alexandria  seems  to  be  satis¬ 
factorily  established  from  the  direct  testimony  of 
Suidas,  corroborated  by  an  allusion  in  Sidonius 
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Apollinaris  ( Epist .  ix.  13),  and  certain  expressions 
in  his  own  works  (e.  g.  Epist.  v.  3,  i.  39,  56).  It 
has  been  maintained  by  some  that  he  was  a  Gaul, 
and  by  others  that  he  was  a  Spaniard ;  but  neither 
of  these  positions  is  supported  by  even  a  shadow 
of  evidence,  while  the  opinion  advanced  by  Pe¬ 
trarch  and  Politian,  that  he  was  of  Florentine  ex¬ 
traction,  arose  from  their  confounding  the  Floren- 
tinus  addressed  in  the  introduction  to  the  second 
book  of  the  Raptus  Proserpinae ,  and  who  was 
praefectus  urbi  in  A.  D.  396,  with  the  name  of 
their  native  city.  We  are  entirely  ignorant  of  the 
parentage,  education,  and  early  career  of  Claudian, 
and  of  the  circumstances  under  which  he  quitted 
his  country.  We  find  him  at  Rome  in  395,  when 
he  composed  his  panegyric  on  the  consulate  of  Pro- 
binus  and  Olybrius.  He  appears  to  have  culti¬ 
vated  poetry  previously,  but  this  was  his  first 
essay  in  Latin  verse,  and  the  success  by  which  it 
was  attended  induced  him  to  abandon  the  Grecian 
for  the  Roman  muse.  ( Epist .  iv.  13.)  During 
the  five  years  which  immediately  followed  the 
death  of  Theodosius,  he  was  absent  from  Rome, 
attached,  it  would  appear,  to  the  retinue  of  Stilicho 
{de  Cans.  Stilich.  praef.  23),  under  whose  special 
protection  he  seems  to  have  been  received  almost 
immediately  after  the  publication  of  the  poem 
noticed  above.  We  say  after ,  because  he  makes 
no  mention  of  the  name  of  the  all-powerful  Vandal 
in  that  composition,  where  it  might  have  been 
most  naturally  and  appropriately  introduced  in 
conjunction  with  the  exploits  of  Theodosius,  while 
on  all  subsequent  occasions  he  eagerly  avails  him¬ 
self  of  every  pretext  for  sounding  the  praises  of  his 
patron,  and  expressing  his  own  fervent  devotion. 
Nor  was  he  less  indebted  to  the  good  offices  of 
Serena  than  to  the  influence  of  her  husband.  He 
owed,  it  is  true,  his  court  favour  and  preferment  to 
the  latter,  but  by  the  interposition  of  the  former 
he  gained  his  African  bride,  whose  parents,  al¬ 
though  they  might  have  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the 
suit  of  a  poor  poet,  were  unable  to  resist  the  solici¬ 
tations  of  the  niece  of  Theodosius,  the  wife  of  the 
general  who  ruled  the  ruler  of  the  empire.  The 
following  inscription,  discovered  at  Rome  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  informs  us  that  a  statue  of 
Claudian  was  erected  in  the  Forum  of  Trajan  by 
Arcadius  and  Honorius  at  the  request  of  the 
senate,  and  that  he  enjoyed  the  titles  of  Notarius 
and  Tribunus ,  but  the  nature  of  the  office,  whether 
civil  or  military,  denoted  by  the  latter  appellation 
we  are  unable  to  determine  : — 

Cl.  Claudiani  V.  C.  Cl.  Claudiano  V.  C. 

TRIBUNO  ET  NOTARIO  INTER  CETERAS  VIGENTES 
ARTES  PRAEGLORIOSISSIMO  POETARUM  LICET  AD 
MEMORIAM  SEMPITERNAM  CARMINA  AB  EODEM 
SCRIPTA  SUFFICIANT  ADTAMEN  TESTIMONII  GRA¬ 
TIA  ob  judicii  sui  fidem  D  D.  N  N.  Arcadius 
et  Honorius  filicissimi  ac  doctissimi  impe- 
ratores  senatu  petente  statuam  in  foro 
divi  Trajani  erigi  collocarique  jusserunt. 

The  close  of  Claudian’s  career  is  enveloped  in 
the  same  obscurity  as  its  commencement.  The 
last  historical  allusion  in  his  writings  is  to  the  6th 
consulship  of  Honorius,  which  belongs  to  the  year 
404.  That  he  may  have  been  involved  in  the 
misfortunes  of  Stilicho,  who  was  put  to  death  in 
408,  and  may  have  retired  to  end  his  days  in  his 
native  country,  is  a  probable  conjecture,  but  no¬ 
thing  more.  The  idea  that  he  at  this  time  became 
exposed  to  the  enmity  of  the  powerful  and  vindic- 
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tive  Hadrian,  whom  he  had  provoked  by  the 
insolence  of  wit,  and  who  with  cruel  vigilance  had 
watched  and  seized  the  opportunity  of  revenge, 
has  been  adopted  by  Gibbon  with  less  than  his 
usual  caution.  It  rests  upon  two  assumptions 
alike  incapable  of  proof  —  first,  that  by  Pharms, 
whose  indefatigable  rapacity  is  contrasted  in  an  epi¬ 
gram  (xxx.)  with  the  lethargic  indolence  of  Mal- 
lius,  the  poet  meant  to  indicate  the  praetorian 
prefect,  who  was  a  native  of  Egypt ;  and  secondly, 
that  the  palinode  which  forms  the  subject  of  one 
of  his  epistles  refers  to  that  effusion,  and  is  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  same  person. 

The  religion  of  Claudian,  as  well  as  that  of 
Appuleius,  Ausonius,  and  many  of  the  later  Latin 
writers,  has  been  a  theme  of  frequent  controversy. 
There  is,  however,  little  cause  for  doubt.  It  is 
impossible  to  resist  the  explicit  testimony  of  St. 
Augustin  ( de  Civ.  Dei ,  v.  26),  who  declares  that 
he  was  “  a  Christi  nomine  alienus,”  and  of  Orosius, 
who  designates  him  as  “  Poeta  quidem  eximius 
sed  paganus  pervicacissimus.”  The  argument  for 
his  Christianity  derived  from  an  ambiguous  expres¬ 
sion,  interpreted  as  an  admission  of  the  unity  of 
God  (in.  Cons.  Honor.  96),  is  manifestly  frivolous, 
and  the  Greek  and  Latin  hymns  appended  to  most 
editions  of  his  works  are  confessedly  spurious. 
That  his  conscience  may  have  had  all  the  pliancy 
of  indifference  on  religious  topics  is  probable 
enough,  but  we  have  certainly  nothing  to  adduce 
against  the  positive  assertions  of  his  Christian  con¬ 
temporaries. 

The  works  of  Claudian  now  extant  are  the  fol¬ 
lowing  :  1.  Three  panegyrics  on  the  third,  fourth, 
and  sixth  consulships  of  Honorius  respectively. 

2.  A  poem  on  the  nuptials  of  Honorius  and  Maria. 

3.  Four  short  Fescennine  lays  on  the  same  subject. 

4.  A  panegyric  on  the  consulship  of  Probinus  and 
Olybrius,  with  which  is  interwoven  a  description 
of  the  exploits  of  the  emperor  Theodosius.  5.  The 
praises  of  Stilicho,  in  two  books,  and  a  panegyric 
on  his  consulship,  in  one  book.  6.  The  praises  of 
Serena,  the  wife  of  Stilicho  :  this  piece  is  mutilated 
or  was  left  unfinished.  7.  A  panegyric  on  the 
consulship  of  Flavius  Mallius  Theodoras.  8.  The 
Epithalamium  of  Palladius  and  Celerina.  9.  An 
invective  against  Rufinus,  in  two  books.  10.  An 
invective  against  Eutropius,  in  two  books.  11.  De 
Bello  Gildonico,  the  first  book  of  an  historical  poem 
on  the  war  in  Africa  against  Gildo.  12.  De  Bello 
Geiico,  an  historical  poem  on  the  successful  cam¬ 
paign  of  Stilicho  against  Alaric  and  the  Goths, 
concluding  with  the  battle  of  Pollentia.  13.  Rap¬ 
tus  Proserpinae ,  three  books  of  an  unfinished  epic 
on  the  rape  of  Proserpine.  14.  Gigantomachia ,  a 
fragment  extending  to  a  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
lines  only.  15.  Ten  lines  of  a  Greek  poem  on  the 
same  subject,  perhaps  a  translation  by  some  other 
hand  from  the  former.  16.  Five  short  epistles; 
the  first  of  these  is  a  sort  of  prayer,  imploring  for¬ 
giveness  for  some  petulant  attack.  It  is  usually 
inscribed  “  Deprecatio  ad  Hadrianum  Praefectum 
Praetorio,”  but  from  the  variations  in  the  manu¬ 
scripts  this  title  appears  to  be  merely  the  guess  of 
some  transcriber.  The  remaining  four,  which  are 
very  brief,  are  addressed — to  Serena,  to  Olybrius, 
to  Probinus,  to  Gennadius.  17.  Eidyllia ,  a  col¬ 
lection  of  seven  poems  chiefly  on  subjects  connected 
with  natural  history,  as  may  be  seen  by  their  titles, 
Phoenioc ,  Hystrioc ,  Torpedo ,  Nilus ,  Magnes ,  Aponus , 
De  Piis  Fratribus.  1 8.  A  collection  of  short  occa- 
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sional  pieces,  in  Greek  as  well  as  Latin,  compre¬ 
hended  under  the  general  title  of  Epigrammata.  The 
Christian  hymns  to  he  found  among  these  in  most 
editions  are,  as  we  have  observed  above,  certainly 
spurious.  19.  Lastly,  we  have  a  hundred  and 
thirty-seven  lines  entitled  “  Laudes  Herculis but 
with  the  exception  of  some  slight  resemblance  in 
style,  we  have  no  ground  for  attributing  them  to 
Claudian. 

The  measure  employed  in  the  greater  number  of 
these  compositions  is  the  heroic  hexameter.  The 
short  prologues  prefixed  to  many  of  the  longer 
poems  are  in  elegiacs,  and  so  also  are  the  last  four 
epistles,  the  last  two  idylls,  and  most  of  the  epi¬ 
grams.  The  first  of  the  Fescennines  is  a  system 
of  Alcaic  hendecasyllabics  ;  the  second  is  in  a 
stanza  of  five  lines,  of  which  the  first  three  are 
iambic  dimeters  catalectic,  the  fourth  is  a  pure 
choriambic  dimeter,  and  the  fifth  a  trochaic  dimeter 
brachycatalectic  ;  the  third  is  a  system  of  anapaestic 
dimeters  acatalectic ;  and  the  fourth  is  a  system  of 
choriambic  trimeters  acatalectic. 

It  will  be  at  once  perceived  that  the  first  thir¬ 
teen  articles  in  the  above  catalogue,  constituting  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  whole  works  of  Clau¬ 
dian,  although  some  of  them  differ  from  the  rest 
and  from  each  other  in  form,  belong  essentially  to 
one  class  of  poems,  being  such  as  would  be  exacted 
from  a  laureate  as  the  price  of  the  patronage  he 
enjoyed.  The  object  in  view  is  the  same  in  all — 
all  breathe  the  same  spirit,  all  are  declamations  in 
verse  devoted  either  professedly  or  virtually  to  the 
glorification  of  the  emperor,  his  connexions  and 
favourites,  and  to  the  degradation  of  their  foes. 
We  must  also  bear  in  mind,  while  we  discuss  the 
merits  and  defects  of  our  author,  and  compare  him 
with  those  who  went  before,  that  although  Virgil 
and  Horace  were  flatterers  as  well  as  he,  yet  their 
strains  were  addressed  to  very  different  ears. 
When  they,  after  entering  upon  some  theme  appa¬ 
rently  far  removed  from  any  courtly  train  of 
thought,  by  some  seemingly  natural  although  un¬ 
expected  transition  seemed  as  it  were  compelled  to 
trace  a  resemblance  between  their  royal  benefactor 
and  the  gods  and  heroes  of  the  olden  time,  they 
well  knew  that  their  skill  would  be  appreciated  by 
their  cultivated  hearers,  and  that  the  value  of  the 
compliment  would  be  enhanced  by  the  dexterous 
delicacy  with  which  it  was  administered.  But 
such  refinements  were  by  no  means  suited  to  the 
“  purple-born  ”  despots  of  the  fifth  century  and 
their  half-barbarous  retainers.  Their  appetite  for 
praise  was  craving  and  coarse.  If  the  adulation 
was  presented  in  sufficient  quantity,  they  cared 
little  for  the  manner  in  which  it  was  seasoned,  or 
the  form  under  which  it  was  served  up.  Hence 
there  is  no  attempt  at  concealment ;  no  veil  is 
thought  requisite  to  shroud  the  real  nature  and 
object  of  these  panegyrics.  All  is  broad,  direct, 
and  palpable.  The  subject  is  in  each  case  boldly 
and  fully  proposed  at  the  commencement,  and  fol¬ 
lowed  out  steadily  to  the  end.  The  determination 
to  praise  everything  and  the  fear  lest  something 
should  be  left  unpraised,  naturally  lead  to  a  syste¬ 
matic  and  formal  division  of  the  subject;  and  hence 
the  career  of  each  individual  is  commonly  traced 
upwards  from  the  cradle,  and  in  the  case  of  Stilicho 
separate  sections  are  allotted  to  his  warlike,  his 
peaceful,  and  his  magisterial  virtues, — the  poet 
warning  his  readers  of  the  transition  from  one  sub¬ 
division  to  another  with  the  same  care  as  when  an 
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accurate  lecturer  discriminates  the  several  heads  of 
his  discourse.  It  can  scarcely  be  argued,  however, 
that  the  absence  of  all  reserve  rendered  the  task 
more  easy.  The  ingenuity  of  the  author  is  severely 
taxed  by  other  considerations,  with  this  disadvan¬ 
tage,  that  just  in  proportion  as  we  might  feel  dis¬ 
posed  to  admire  his  skill  in  hiding  the  ugliness  of 
his  idol  within  the  folds  of  the  rich  garment  -with 
which  it  is  invested,  so  are  we  constrained  to  loathe 
his  servile  hypocrisy  and  laugh  at  his  unblushing 
falsehood.  It  was  indeed  hard  to  be  called  upon 
to  vaunt  the  glories  of  an  empire  which  was  crum¬ 
bling  away  day  by  day  from  the  grasp  of  its  feeble 
rulers ;  it  was  harder  still  to  be  forced  to  prove  a 
child  of  nine  years  old,  at  which  age  Honorius  re¬ 
ceived  the  title  of  Augustus,  to  be  a  model  of  wis¬ 
dom  and  kingly  virtue,  and  to  blazon  the  military 
exploits  of  a  boy  of  twelve  who  had  never  seen  an 
enemy  except  in  chains ;  and  hardest  of  all  to  be 
constrained  to  encircle  with  a  halo  of  divine  per¬ 
fections  a  selfish  Vandal  like  Stilicho.  To  talk  of 
the  historical  value  of  such  works  as  the  Bellum 
Gildonicum  and  the  Bellum  Geticum  is  sheer  folly. 
Wherever  we  have  access  to  other  sources  of  in¬ 
formation,  we  discover  at  once  that  many  facts 
have  been  altogether  suppressed,  and  many  others 
distorted  and  falsely  coloured  ;  and  hence  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  feel  any  confidence  in  the  fidelity  of 
the  narrator  in  regard  to  those  incidents  not  else¬ 
where  recorded. 

The  simple  fact  that  pieces  composed  under  such 
circumstances,  to  serve  such  temporary  and  un¬ 
worthy  purposes,  have  been  read,  studied,  admired, 
and  even  held  up  as  models,  ever  since  the  revival 
of  letters,  is  in  itself  no  mean  tribute  to  the  powers 
of  their  author.  Nor  can  we  hesitate  to  pronounce 
him  a  highly-gifted  man.  Deeply  versed  in  all  the 
learning  of  the  Egyptian  schools,  possessing  a  most 
extensive  knowledge  of  the  history  of  man  and  of 
the  physical  world,  of  the  legends  of  mythology, 
and  of  the  moral  and  theological  speculations  of 
the  different  philosophical  sects,  he  had  the  power 
to  light  up  this  mass  of  learning  by  the  fire  of  a 
brilliant  imagination,  and  to  concentrate  it  upon 
the  objects  of  his  adulation  as  it  streamed  forth  in 
a  flashing  flood  of  rhetoric.  The  whole  host  of 
heaven  and  every  nation  and  region  of  the  earth 
are  called  upon  to  aid  in  extolling  his  patron,  the 
prince,  and  their  satellites ;  on  the  other  hand,  an 
infernal  Pantheon  of  demons  and  furies  with  all 
the  horrors  of  Styx  and  Tartarus,  are  evoked  as 
the  allies  and  tormentors  of  a  Rufinus,  and  all 
nature  is  ransacked  for  foul  and  loathsome  images 
to  body  forth  the  mental  and  corporeal  deformity 
of  the  eunuch  consul.  His  diction  is  highly^  bril¬ 
liant,  although  sometimes  shining  with  the  glitter 
of  tinsel  ornaments ;  his  similes  and  illustrations 
are  elaborated  with  great  skill,  but  the  marks  of 
toil  are  frequently  too  visible.  His  versification  is 
highly  sonorous,  but  is  deficient  in  variety ;  the 
constant  recurrence  of  the  same  cadences,  although 
in  themselves  melodious,  palls  upon  the  ear.  His 
command  of  the  language  is  perfect ;  and  although 
the  minute  critic  may  fancy  that  he  detects  some 
traces  of  the  foreign  extraction  of  the  bard,  yet  in 
point  of  style  neither  Lucan  nor  Statius  need  be 
ashamed  to  own  him  as  their  equal.  His  powers 
appear  to  greatest  advantage  in  description.  His 
pictures  often  approach  perfection,  combining  the 
softness  and  rich  glow  of  the  Italian  with  the 
force  and  reality  of  the  Dutch  school. 
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We  have  as  yet  said  nothing  of  the  Rape  of 
Proserpine,  from  which  we  might  expect  to  form 
the  most  favourable  estimate  of  his  genius,  for  here 
at  least  it  had  fair  and  free  scope,  untrammeled  by 
the  fetters  which  cramped  its  energies  in  panegyric. 
But,  although  these  causes  of  embarrassment  are 
removed,  we  do  not  find  the  result  anticipated. 
If  we  become  familiar  with  his  other  works  in  the 
first  instance,  we  rise  with  a  feeling  of  disappoint¬ 
ment  from  the  perusal  of  this.  We  find,  it  is  true, 
the  same  animated  descriptions  and  harmonious 
numbers ;  but  there  is  a  want  of  taste  in  the  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  details,  of  sustained  interest  in 
the  action,  and  of  combination  in  the  different 
members,  which  gives  a  fragmentary  character  to 
the  whole,  and  causes  it  to  be  read  with  much 
greater  pleasure  in  extracts  than  continuously. 
The  subject,  although  grand  in  itself,  is  injudi¬ 
ciously  handled  ;  for,  all  the  characters  being  gods, 
it  is  impossible  to  invest  their  proceedings  with 
the  interest  which  attaches  to  struggling  and  suf¬ 
fering  humanity.  The  impression  produced  by  the 
commencement  is  singularly  unfortunate.  The 
rage  of  the  King  of  Shades  that  he  alone  of  gods 
is  a  stranger  to  matrimonial  bliss,  his  determina¬ 
tion  to  war  against  heaven  that  he  may  avenge  his 
wrongs,  the  mustering  and  marshalling  of  the 
Titans  and  all  the  monsters  of  the  abyss  for  battle 
against  Jupiter,  are  figured  forth  with  great  dignity 
and  pomp ;  but  when  we  find  this  terrific  tem¬ 
pest  at  once  quelled  by  the  very  simple  and  sensi¬ 
ble  suggestion  of  old  Lachesis,  that  he  might  pro¬ 
bably  obtain  a  wife,  if  he  chose  to  ask  for  one,  the 
whole  scene  is  converted  into  a  burlesque,  and  the 
absurdity  is  if  possible  heightened  by  the  bluster¬ 
ing  harangue  of  Pluto  to  the  herald,  Mercury. 
Throughout  this  poem,  as  well  as  in  all  the  other 
works  of  Claudian,  we  lament  the  absence  not  only 
of  true  sublimity  but  of  simple  nature  and  of  real 
feeling  :  our  imagination  is  often  excited,  our  intel¬ 
lect  is  often  gratified  ;  but  our  nobler  energies  are 
never  awakened  ;  no  cord  of  tenderness  is  struck, 
no  kindly  sympathy  is  enlisted ;  our  hearts  are 
never  softened. 

Of  the  Idylls  we  need  hardly  say  anything  ; 
little  could  be  expected  from  the  subjects  :  they 
may  be  regarded  as  clever  essays  in  versification, 
and  nothing  more.  The  best  is  that  in  which  the 
hot  springs  of  Aponus  are  described.  The  Fescen- 
nine  verses  display  considerable  lightness  and 
grace ;  the  epigrams,  with  the  exception  of  a  very 
few  which  are  neatly  and  pointedly  expressed,  are 
not  worth  reading. 

The  Editio  Princeps  of  Claudian  was  printed  at 
Vicenza  by  Jacobus  Dusenius,  fol.,  1482,  under 
the  editorial  inspection  of  Barnabus  Celsanus,  and 
appears  to  be  a  faithful  representation  of  the  MS. 
from  which  it  was  taken.  Several  of  the  smaller 
poems  are  wanting.  The  second  edition  was 
printed  at  Parma  by  Angelus  Ugoletus,  4to.,  1493, 
superintended  by  Thadaeus,  who  made  use  of 
several  MSS.  for  emending  the  text,  especially  one 
obtained  from  Holland.  Here  first  we  find  the 
epigrams,  the  Epithalamium  of  Palladius  and  Se¬ 
rena,  the  epistles  to  Serena  and  to  Hadrian,  the 
Aponus,  and  the  Gigantomachia.  The  edition 
printed  at  Vienna  by  Hieronymus  Victor  and  Jo¬ 
annes  Singrenius,  4to.,  1510,  with  a  text  newly 
revised  by  Joannes  Camers,  is  the  first  which  con¬ 
tains  the  Laudes  Herculis,  In  Sirenas,  Laus  Christi, 
and  Mifacula  Christi.  The  first  truly  critical  edi- 
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tion  was  that  of  Theod.  Puhnannus,  printed  at 
Antwerp  by  Plantinus,  16mo.,  1571,  including  the 
notes  of  Delrio.  The  second  edition  of  Caspar 
Barthius,  Francf.  and  Hamburg.  1650  and  1654, 
4to.,  boasts  of  being  completed  with  the  aid  of 
seventeen  MSS.,  and  is  accompanied  by  a  volu¬ 
minous  commentary;  but  the  notes  are  heavy,  and 
the  typography  very  incorrect.  The  edition  of 
Gesner,  Lips.  1759,  is  a  useful  one;  but  by  far 
the  best  which  has  yet  appeared  is  that  of  the 
younger  Burmann,  Amst.  1760,  forming  one  of  the 
series  of  the  Dutch  Variorum  Classics,  in4to.  An 
edition  was  commenced  by  G.  L.  Konig,  and  one 
volume  published  in  1808  (Gotting.),  but  the  work 
did  not  proceed  farther. 

The  “  Raptus  Proserpinae”  was  published  sepa¬ 
rately,  under  the  title  “  Claudiani  de  Raptu  Pro¬ 
serpinae  Tragoediae  duae,”  at  Utrecht,  by  Ketelaer 
and  Leempt,  apparently  several  years  before  the 
Editio  Princeps  of  the  collected  works  noticed 
above,  and  three  other  editions  of  the  same  poem 
belong  to  the  same  early  period,  although  neither 
the  names  of  the  printers  nor  the  precise  dates  can 
be  ascertained. 

We  have  a  complete  metrical  translation  of  the 
whole  works  of  Claudian  bv  A.  Hawkins,  2  vols. 
8vo.,  Lond.  1817  ;  and  there  are  also  several  Eng¬ 
lish  translations  of  many  of  the  separate  pieces,  few 
of  which  are  of  any  merit.  [W.  R.] 

CLAUDIA'NUS  (KAao5iapos),  the  author  of 
five  epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology  (Brunck, 
Anal.  ii.  p.  447  ;  Jacobs,  iii.  p.  153),  is  commonly 
identified  with  the  celebrated  Latin  poet  of  the 
same  name ;  but  this  seems  to  be  disproved  by  the 
titles  and  contents  of  two  additional  epigrams,  as¬ 
cribed  to  him  in  the  Vatican  MS.,  which  are  ad¬ 
dressed  “to  the  Saviour,”  and  which  shew  that  their 
author  was  a  Christian.  (Jacobs,  Paralip.  ap.  Anthol. 
Graec.  xiii.  pp.  615 — 617.)  He  is  probably  the 
poet  whom  Evagrius  (Hist.  Eccl.  i.  19)  mentions 
as  flourishing  under  Theodosius  II.,  who  reigned 
A.  d.  408 — 450.  The  Gigantomachia ,  of  which  a 
fragment  still  exists  (Iriarte,  Catal.  MSS.  Matrit. 
p.  215),  and  which  has  been  ascribed  to  the  Roman 
poet,  seems  rather  to  belong  to  this  one.  He  wrote 
also,  according  to  the  Scholia  on  the  Vatican  MS., 
poems  on  the  history  of  certain  cities  of  Asia  Minor 
and  Syria,  iraTpia  Tapcrov ,  'Ava£ap§ovy  Brjpvrou, 
N iKaias,  whence  it  has  been  inferred  that  he  was 
a  native  of  that  part  of  Asia.  (Jacobs,  Anth.  Graec. 
xiii.  p.  872.)  [P.  S.] 

CLAUDIA'NUS  ECDI'DIUS  MAMERTUS. 
[Mamertus,] 

CLAU'DIUS,  patrician.  [Claudia  Gens.] 

1.  App.  Claudius  Sabinus  Regillensis,  a 
Sabine  of  the  town  of  Regiilum  or  Regilli,  who  in 
his  own  country  bore  the  name  of  Attus  Clausus 
(or,  according  to  some,  Atta  Claudius ;  Dionysius 
calls  him  Titos  KAauSto?),  being  the  advocate  of 
peace  with  the  Romans,  when  hostilities  broke  out 
between  the  two  nations  shortly  after  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  commonwealth,  and  being  vehemently 
opposed  by  most  of  his  countrymen,  withdrew 
with  a  large  train  of  followers  to  Rome.  (b.  c.  504.) 
He  was  forthwith  received  into  the  ranks  of  the 
patricians,  and  lands  beyond  the  Anio  were  as¬ 
signed  to  his  followers,  who  were  formed  into  a 
new  tribe,  called  the  Claudian.  (Liv.  ii.  1 6,  iv.  3, 
x.  8;  Dionys.  v.  40,  xi.  15;  Sueton.  Tib.  1;  Tac. 
Ann.  xi.  24,  xii.  25  ;  Niebuhr,  i.  p.  560.)  He 
exhibited  the  characteristics  which  marked  his 
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♦ 

Stemma  Claudiorum. 


1.  App.  Claudius  Sabinus  Regillensis,  Cos.  b.  c.  495. 


2.  App.  Claud.  Sabinus, 

Cos.  b.  c.  471. 

I 

4.  App.  Claud.  Crassus,  Decemvir  b.  c.  451. 


5.  App.  Claud.  Crassus, 

Trib.  Mil.  b.  c.  424. 

I 

7.  App.  Claud.  Crassus, 

Trib.  Mil.  b.  c.  403. 

9.  C.  Claud.  Crassus,  Diet.  b.  c.  337. 


3.  C.  Claud.  Sabinus, 
Cos.  b.  c.  460. 


6.  P.  Claud.  Crassus. 


8.  App.  Claud.  Crassus, 
Diet.  b.  c.  362,  Cos.  b.  c.  349. 


10.  App.  Claud.  Caecus,  Cens.  b.  c.  312. 


11.  App.  Claud.  Caudex,  Cos.  b.  c.  264. 


12.  App.  Cl.  Cras-  1 3.  P.  Cl.  Pulcher,  14.  C.  Cl.  Cento,  15.  Tib. Cl.  16.  Claudiae 

sus,  Cos.  B.  c.  268.  Cos.  b.  c.  249.  Cos.  B.  c.  240.  Nero.  Quinque. 


17.  App.  Cl.  Pulcher, 
Cos.  b.  c.  212. 


18.  Claudia  Quinta. 


(C.  Cl.  Cento.)? 


19.  Claudia.  Mar-  20.  App.  Cl.  21.  P.  Cl.  Pulcher,  22.  C.  Cl.  Pulcher, 
ried  Pacuvius  Pulcher.  Cos.  b.  c.  184.  Cos.  b.  c.  177. 
Calavius. 


I  I 

23.  C.  Cl.  24.  Ap.  Cl. 
Cento.  Cento. 


25.  App.  Cl.  Pulcher.  Married  Antistia.  26.  C.  Cl.  Pulcher,  Cos.  b.c.  130. 


27.  App.  CL  Pulcher.  28.  C.  Cl.  Pulcher. 


29.  App.  Cl.  30.  Claudia.  31.  Claudia.  32.  C.  Cl.  Pulcher,  33.  App.  Cl.  Pulcher  (?) 

Pulcher.  Vestal.  Married  Cos.  b.  c.  92.  Interrex  b.  c.  77. 

Tib.  Gracchus. 

34.  App.  Cl.  Pulcher, 

|  j  Cos.  b.c.  79. 

35.  App.  Cl.  36.  C.  Cl.  Pul-  37.  Claudia. 

Pulcher.  cher,  Prae-  Married 

tor  b.  c.  73.  M.  Philippus. 


38.  App.  Cl.  Pul¬ 
cher,  Cos.  B.C. 
54. 


39.  C.  Cl.  Pul¬ 
cher,  Praetor 
B.  c.  56. 


40.  P.  Clodius 
Pulcher, 
Trib.  Pleb. 
b.  c.  58. 


41.  Clodia.  42.  Clodia.  43.  Clodia. 
Married  Married  Married 

Q.  Mar-  Q.  Metel-  L.  Lucul- 

cius  Rex.  lus  Celer.  lus. 


44.  Claudia.  45.  Claudia. 

Married  Married 

Cn.  Pompeius.  M.  Brutus. 


46.  App.  Cl.  47.  App.  Cl.  48.  P.  Clodius. 


49.  Clodia 
Married 
Octavianus. 
(Augustus.) 
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descendants,  and,  in  his  consulship  (b.  c.  495), 
shewed  great  severity  towards  the  plebeian  debtors. 
(Liv.  ii.  21, 23,  24,  27 ;  Dionys.  vi.  23,  24,  27,  30.) 
Next  year,  on  the  refusal  of  the  commons  to  enlist, 
we  find  him  proposing  the  appointment  of  a  dicta¬ 
tor.  (Liv.  ii.  29.)  We  find  him  manifesting  the 
same  bitter  hatred  of  the  plebs  at  the  time  of  the 
secession  to  the  Mons  Sacer,  in  B.  c.  494  (Dionys. 

vi.  59,  &c.),  of  the  famine  in  493  (Dionys.  vii.  15), 
and  of  the  impeachment  of  Coriolanus.  (Dionys. 

vii.  47,  &c.)  He  is  made  by  Dionysius  (viii.  73, 
&c.)  to  take  a  prominent  part  in  opposing  the 
agrarian  law  of  Sp.  Cassius.  According  to  Pliny 
(H.  N.  xxxv.  3)  he  was  the  first  who  set  up 
images  of  his  ancestors  in  a  public  temple  (that  of 
Bellona). 

2.  App.  Claudius  App.  p.  M.  n.  Sabinus  Re- 
gillensis,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  a  candidate 
for  the  consulship  in  b.  c.  482,  but,  through  the 
opposition  of  the  tribunes,  did  not  succeed.  (Dionys. 

viii.  90.)  In  471  he  was  made  consul  by  the 
patricians  to  oppose  the  Publilian  rogations.  He 
was  baffled  in  his  violent  attempt  to  do  so,  and 
strove  to  revenge  himself  on  the  plebeians  by  his 
severity  when  commanding  against  the  Aequians 
and  Volscians.  The  soldiers  became  discontented 
and  disobedient,  and,  when  the  enemy  attacked 
them,  threw  away  their  arms  and  fled.  For  this 
he  punished  them  with  extreme  severity.  The 
next  year  he  violently  opposed  the  execution  of 
the  agrarian  law  of  Sp.  Cassius,  and  was  brought 
to  trial  by  two  of  the  tribunes.  According  to  the 
common  story,  he  killed  himself  before  the  trial. 
(Liv.  ii.  56-61;  Dionys.  ix.  43-45,  48-54;  Nie¬ 
buhr,  vol.  ii.  pp.  186,  219-228.) 

3.  C.  Claudius  App.  f.  M.  n.  Sabinus  Regil- 
lensis,  brother  of  the  preceding  (Dionys.  x.  30  ; 
Liv.  iii.  35),  was  consul  in  b.  c.  460,  when  Appius 
Herdonius  seized  the  Capitol.  After  it  had  been 
recovered,  we  find  him  hindering  the  execution  of 
the  promise  made  by  Valerius  respecting  the  Te- 
rentilian  law.  (Liv.  iii.  15 — 21  ;  Dionys.  x.  9, 
12 — 17.)  Subsequently,  he  opposed  the  proposi¬ 
tion  to  increase  the  number  of  the  plebeian  tri- 

!  bunes  and  the  law  de  Aventino  publicando.  (Dionys. 

i  x.  30,  32.)  He  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for 
the  dictatorship.  (Liv.  iii.  35.)  Though  a  staunch 
supporter  of  the  aristocracy,  he  warned  his  brother 
against  an  immoderate  use  of  his  power.  (Liv.  iii. 
40;  Dionys.  xi.  7-11.)  His  remonstrances  being 
of  no  avail,  he  withdrew  to  Regillum,  but  returned 
to  defend  the  decemvir  Appius,  when  impeached. 
(Liv.  iii.  58.)  Incensed  at  his  death,  he  strove 
to  revenge  himself  on  the  consuls  Horatius  and 
Valerius  by  opposing  their  application  for  leave  to 
triumph.  (Dionys.  xi.  49.)  In  445  we  find  him 
strenuously  opposing  the  law  of  Canuleius,  and  pro¬ 
posing  to  arm  the  consuls  against  the  tribunes. 
(Liv.  iv.  6.)  According  to  Dionysius,  however 
(xi.  55,  56),  he  himself  proposed  the  election  of 
military  tribunes  with  consular  power  from  both 
plebeians  and  patricians. 

4.  App.  Claudius  Crassus  (or  Crassinus) 
Regillensis  Sabinus,  the  decemvir,  is  commonly 
considered  to  have  been  the  son  of  No.  2  (as  by 
Livy,  iii.  35)  ;  but,  from  the  Capitoline  Fasti, 
where  the  record  of  his  consulship  appears  in  the 
following  form  :  Ap.  Claudius  Ap.f  M.  n.  Crassin. 
Regill.  Sabinus  II.,  he  would  appear  to  have  been 
the  same  person.  (See  Niebuhr,  vol.  ii.  note  754.) 
He  was  elected  consul  in  b.  c.  451,  and  on  the 
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appointment  of  the  decemvirs  in  that  year,  he  be¬ 
came  one  of  them.  His  influence  in  the  college 
became  paramount,  and  he  so  far  won  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  the  people,  that  he  was  reappointed  the 
following  year.  Now,  however,  his  real  character 
betrayed  itself  in  the  most  violent  and  tyrannous 
conduct  towards  the  plebeians,  till  his  attempt 
against  Virginia  led  to  the  overthrow  of  the  de- 
cemvirate.  Appius  was  impeached  by  Virginius, 
but  did  not  live  to  abide  his  trial.  According  to 
Livy,  he  killed  himself.  Dionysius  (xi.  46)  says, 
it  was  the  general  opinion  that  he  was  put  to  death 
in  prison  by  order  of  the  tribunes.  (Liv.  iii.  33, 
35 — 58  ;  Dionys.  x.  54 — xi.  46.)  For  an  account 
of  the  decemviral  legislation,  see  Diet,  of  Ant.  s.v. 
Twelve  Tables. 

5.  App.  Claudius  Ap.  p.  Ap.  n.  Crassus  (or 
Crassinus),  the  elder  son  of  the  decemvir,  was 
consular  tribune  in  b.  c.  424.  All  that  we  are  told 
of  him  is,  that  he  was  marked  by  a  genuine  Clau- 
dian  hatred  of  the  tribunes  and  plebeians.  (Liv. 
iv.  35,  36.) 

6.  P.  Claudius  Crassus  (or  Crassinus),  a 
younger  son  of  the  decemvir.  (Liv.  vi.  40.) 

7.  App.  Claudius  App.  f.  App.  n.  Crassus  (or 
Crassinus),  son  of  No.  5,  was  consular  tribune  in 
b.  c.  403.  It  was  this  Appius  who  was  the  author 
of  the  important  measure,  that  the  proceedings  of 
the  tribunes  might  be  stopped  by  the  veto  of  one 
of  the  college.  (Niebuhr,  vol.  ii.  p.  439,  note  965.) 
Livy  (v.  3 — 6)  puts  into  his  mouth  a  speech  in 
reply  to  the  complaints  of  the  tribunes,  when,  at 
the  siege  of  V eii,  the  troops  were  kept  in  the  field 
during  the  winter.  He  afterwards  proposed  to 
appropriate  the  spoil  of  Veii  for  the  pay  of  the 
soldiers.  (Liv.  v.  1 — 6,  20.) 

8.  App.  Claudius  P.  f.  App.  n.  Crassus 
(or  Crassinus),  a  son  of  No.  6,  distinguished  him¬ 
self  by  his  opposition  to  the  Licinian  rogations, 
particularly  as  regarded  the  appointment  of  ple¬ 
beian  consuls.  In  362,  on  the  death  of  the  consul 
Genucius,  he  was  appointed  dictator  to  conduct 
the  war  against  the  Hemicans,  when  a  victory 
was  gained  over  them  under  his  auspices.  In  349 
he  was  made  consul,  but  died  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  his  year  of  office.  (Liv.  vi.  40 — 42,  vii. 
6,  &c.,  24,  25.) 

9.  C.  Claudius  App.  f.  App.  n.  Crassus  (or 
Crassinus),  son  of  No.  7,  was  named  dictator  in 
b.  c.  337,  but  immediately  resigned  his  office,  the 
augurs  having  pronounced  his  appointment  invalid. 
Who  the  C.  Claudius  Hortator,  whom  he  made 
Master  of  the  Horse,  was,  is  not  known.  (Liv. 
viii.  15.) 

10.  App.  Claudius  C.  f.  App.  n.  Caecus,  son 
of  No.  9.  It  was  generally  believed  among  the 
ancients  that  his  blindness  was  real,  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  such  was  the  fact,  though  it  is 
pretty  certain  that  he  did  not  become  blind  before 
his  old  age.  The  tradition  of  the  occasion  of  his 
blindness  is  given  by  Livy,  ix.  29.  (See  also 
Cic.  de  Senect.  6,  Tusc.  Disp.  v.  38  ;  Plut.  Pyrrh. 
18,  19  ;  Diodorus,  xx.  36  ;  Appian,  Samn.  10.) 
He  was  twice  curule  aedile  (Frontin.  de  Aquaed. 
v.  72),  and  in  b.  c.  312  was  elected  censor  with 
C.  Plautius,  without  having  been  consul  previously. 
(Liv.  ix.  29.)  With  the  design  of  forming  in  the 
senate  and  people  a  party  which  should  be  sub¬ 
servient  to  him  in  his  ambitious  designs,  he  filled 
up  the  vacancies  in  the  senate  with  the  names  of  a 
large  number  of  the  low  popular  party,  including 
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even  the  sons  of  freedmen.  His  list,  however,  was 
set  aside  the  following  year,  upon  which  C.  Plau- 
tius  resigned,  and  Appius  continued  in  office  as  sole 
censor.  He  then  proceeded  to  draw  up  the  lists 
of  the  tribes,  and  enrolled  in  them  all  the  libertini, 
whom  he  distributed  among  all  the  tribes,  that  his 
influence  might  predominate  in  all.  (Liv.  ix.  29, 
30,  33,  34,  46 ;  Suet.  Claud.  24.)  According  to 
Pliny  (H.  AT.  xxxiii.  6)  it  was  at  his  instigation 
that  his  secretary,  Cn.  Flavius,  published  his 
calendar  and  account  of  the  legis  adiones.  But 
the  most  durable  monuments  of  his  censorship  (for 
his  political  innovations  were  in  good  part  set 
aside  by  Q.  Fabius  Maximus)  were  the  Appian 
road  to  Capua,  which  was  commenced  by  him,  and 
the  Appian  aqueduct,  which  he  completed.  (Liv. 

ix.  29  ;  Frontin.  de  Aquaed.  5  ;  Niebuhr,  vol.  iii. 
pp.  303 — 309.)  Niebuhr  conjectures,  with  some 
probability,  that  in  order  to  raise  money  he  must 
have  sold  large  portions  of  the  public  land.  He 
retained  his  censorship  four  years.  (Niebuhr,  vol. 
iii.  pp.  294 — 31  3.)  In  307  he  was  elected  consul 
after  resigning  his  censorship,  which  he  had 
ineffectually  endeavoured  to  retain,  and  remained 
in  Rome  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  his  in¬ 
terest.  (Liv.  ix.  42.)  In  the  following  year  we 
find  him  a  strenuous  opponent  of  the  Ogulnian 
law  for  opening  the  offices  of  pontiff  and  augur  to 
the  plebeians,  (x.  7,  8.)  In  298  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  interrex  (an  office  which  he  filled  three 
times;  see  inscription  in  Pighius,  ad  ann.  561), 
and  at  first  refused  to  receive  votes  for  the  plebeian 
candidate.  (Liv.  x.  11;  Cic.  Brut.  14.)  In  296 
he  was  chosen  consul  a  second  time,  and  command¬ 
ed  at  first  in  Samnium  with  some  success.  (Liv. 

x.  17  ;  Orelli,  Inscr.  No.  539.)  From  Samnium  he 
led  his  forces  into  Etruria,  and  having  been  de¬ 
livered  from  a  perilous  position  by  his  colleague 
Volumnius,  the  combined  armies  gained  a  decisive 
victory  over  the  Etruscans  and  Samnites.  (Liv. 
x.  18,  19.)  In  this  battle  he  vowed  a  temple  to 
Bellona,  which  he  afterwards  dedicated.  Next 
year  he  was  continued  in  command,  as  praetor, 
but  was  sent  back  to  Rome  by  the  consul  Fabius. 
(x.  22,  25.)  Afterwards,  in  conjunction  with 
Volumnius,  he  gained  a  victory  over  the  Sam¬ 
nites.  (x.  31.)  He  was  once  dictator,  but  in 
what  year  is  not  known.  (Insc.  in  Orelli,  l.  c .) 
In  his  old  age,  when  Cineas  was  sent  by  Pyrrhus 
to  propose  peace,  Appius,  now  quite  blind,  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  senate,  and  by  his  speech  prevailed 
on  them  to  resist  the  proffered  terms.  This  speech 
was  extant  in  Cicero’s  time.  (Liv.  xiii.  ;  Cic. 
Brut.  14,  16,  De  Senect.  6.)  His  eloquence  is 
extolled  by  Livy.  (x.  19.) 

Appius  Claudius  the  Blind  was  the  earliest  Ro¬ 
man  writer  in  prose  and  verse  whose  name  has 
come  down  to  us.  He  was  the  author  of  a  poem 
known  to  Cicero  through  the  Greek  (Cic.  Tusc. 
Disp.  iv.  2),  of  which  some  minute  fragments  have 
come  down  to  us.  (Priscian.  viii.  p.  792,  ed. 
Putsch  ;  Festus,  s.  v.  Stuprum.)  Its  contents  were 
of  a  Pythagorean  cast.  He  also  wrote  a  legal 
treatise,  De  Usurpationibus ,  and  according  to  some 
was  the  author  of  the  Adiones  which  Flavius 
published.  [Flavius.]  (Pomponius,  Dig.  i.  2. 
§  36.)  He  left  four  sons  and  five  daughters. 
(Cic.  de  Senect.  11.) 

11.  Api\  Claudius  C.  f.  App.  n.  Caudex,  also 
son  of  No.  9.  He  derived  his  surname  from  his 
attention  to  naval  affairs.  ( Senec.  de  Brev.  Vitae , 
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13.)  He  was  elected  consul  b.  c.  264,  and  com¬ 
manded  the  forces  sent  to  the  assistance  of  the 
Mamertini.  He  effected  a  landing  on  the  coast  of 
Sicily  by  night,  defeated  Hiero  and  the  Carthagi¬ 
nians,  and  raised  the  siege  of  Messana.  After  a 
repulse  from  Egesta,  and  some  other  unsuccessful 
operations,  he  left  a  garrison  in  Messana  and  re¬ 
turned  home.  (Polyb.  i.  11,  12,  16  ;  Suet.  Tib.  2.) 

12.  App.  Claudius  App.  f.  C.  n.  Crassus 
(or  Crassinus)  Rufus,  the  eldest  son  of  No.  10, 
and  apparently  the  last  of  the  gens  who  bore  the 
surname  Crassus.  He  was  consul  B.  c.  268.  (Fast. 
Sic. ;  Veil.  Pat.  i.  14.) 

13.  P.  Claudius  App.  f.  C.  n.  Pulcher,  the 
first  of  this  gens  who  bore  that  surname,  was  the 
second  son  of  No.  10.  He  possessed  in  a  more 
than  ordinary  degree  most  of  the  worst  characteris¬ 
tics  of  this  family.  He  was  elected  consul  in  b.  c. 
249,  and  commanded  the  fleet  sent  to  reinforce  the 
troops  at  Lilybaeum.  In  defiance  of  the  auguries, 
he  attacked  the  Carthaginian  fleet  lying  in  the  har¬ 
bour  of  Drepana,  but  was  entirely  defeated,  with  the 
loss  of  almost  all  his  forces.  (Polyb.  i.  49,  &c. ; 
Cic.  De  Divin.  i.  16,  ii.  8,  33  ;  Schol.  Bob.  in  Cic. 
p.  337,  ed.  Orell. ;  Liv.  xix.  ;  Suet.  Tib.  2.) 
Claudius  was  recalled  and  commanded  to  appoint  a 
dictator.  He  named  M.  Claudius  Glycias  or 
Glicia,  the  son  of  a  freedman,  but  the  nomination 
was  immediately  superseded.  (Suet.  Tib.  2  ;  Fasti 
Capit.)  P.  Claudius  was  accused  of  high  treason, 
and,  according  to  Polybius  (i.  52)  and  Cicero  ( de 
Nat.  Deor.  ii.  3),  was  severely  punished.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  other  accounts  (Schol.  Bob.  1.  c. ;  VaL  Max. 
viii.  1.  §  4),  a  thunder-storm  which  happened 
stopped  the  proceedings  ;  but  he  was  impeached  a 
second  time  and  fined.  He  did  not  long  survive 
his  disgrace.  He  was  dead  before  b.  c.  246. 
[Claudia,  No.  1.]  The  probability  is  that  he 
killed  himself.  (Val.  Max.  i.  4.  §  3.) 

14.  C.  Claudius  App.  f.  C.  n.  Centho  or 
Cento,  another  son  of  No.  10,  was  consul  in  b.  c. 
240,  interrex  in  217,  and  dictator  in  213.  (Fasti 
Cap. ;  Cic.  Tusc.  Disp.  i.  1,  Brut.  18;  Liv.  xxii. 
34,  xxv.  2.) 

15.  Tib.  Claudius  Nero,  fourth  son  of  No. 
10.  Nothing  further  is  known  respecting  him. 
(Suet.  Tib.  3;  Gell.  xiii.  22.)  An  account  of  his 
descendants  is  given  under  Nero. 

16.  Claudiae  Quinque.  [Claudia,  No.  1.] 

17.  App.  Claudius  P.  f.  App.  n.  Pulcher, 
son  of  No.  13,  was  aedile  in  B.  c.  217.  (Liv.  xxii. 
53.)  In  the  following  year  he  was  military  tri¬ 
bune,  and  fought  at  Cannae.  Together  with  P. 
Scipio  he  was  raised  to  the  supreme  command  by 
the  troops  who  had  fled  to  Canusium.  In  215  he 
was  created  praetor,  and  conducted  the  relics  of 
the  defeated  army  into  Sicily,  where  his  efforts  to 
detach  Hieronymus,  the  grandson  of  Hiero,  from 
his  connexion  with  the  Carthaginians,  were  un¬ 
successful.  (Liv.  xxiii.  24,  30,  31,  xxiv.  6,  7.) 
He  remained  in  Sicily  the  following  year  also,  as 
propraetor  and  legatus  to  M.  Marcellus.  (xxiv.  10, 
21,  27,  29,  30,  33,  36  ;  Polyb.  viii.  3,  5,  9),  hav¬ 
ing  charge  of  the  fleet  and  the  camp  at  Leontini. 
(Liv.  xxiv.  39.)  In  212  he  was  elected  consul, 
and  in  conjunction  with  his  colleague  Q.  Fulvius 
Flaccus  laid  siege  to  Capua.  At  the  close  of  his 
year  of  office,  in  pursuance  of  a  decree  of  the 
senate,  he  went  to  Rome  and  created  two  new 
consuls.  His  own  command  was  prolonged  another 
year.  In  the  battle  with  Hannibal  before  Capua 
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he  received  a  wound,  from  the  effects  of  which  he 
died  shortly  after  the  surrender  of  the  city.  He 
ineffectually  opposed  the  infliction  of  the  sanguinary 
vengeance  which  Fulvius  took  on  the  Capuans. 
(Liv.  xxv.  2,  22,  41,  xxvi.  1,  5,  6,  8,  15,  16  ; 
Polyb.  ix.  3.) 

18.  Claudia  Quinta.  [Claudia,  No.  2.] 

19.  Claudia.  [Claudia,  No.  3.] 

20.  Apt.  Claudius  App.  f.  P.  n.  Pulcher, 
son  of  No.  17.  In  b.  c.  197  and  the  three  fol¬ 
lowing  years,  he  served  as  military  tribune  under 
T.  Quinctius  Flamininus  in  Greece  in  the  war  with 
Philip.  (Liv.  xxxii.  35,  36,  xxxiii.  29,  xxxiv.  50.) 
We  find  him  again  in  Greece  in  191,  serving  first 
under  M.  Baebius  in  the  war  with  Antiochus 
(xxxvi.  10),  and  afterwards  under  the  consul  M\ 
Acilius  Glabrio  against  the  Aetolians.  (xxxvi.  22, 
30.)  In  187  he  was  made  praetor,  and  Tarentum 
fell  to  him  by  lot  as  his  province,  (xxxviii.  42.) 
In  185  he  was  elected  consul,  and  gained  some 
advantages  over  the  Ingaunian  Ligurians,  and,  by 
his  violent  interference  at  the  comitia,  procured 
the  election  of  his  brother  Publius  to  the  consul¬ 
ship.  (xxxix.  23,  32.)  In  184,  when  Philip 
was  preparing  for  a  new  war  with  the  Romans, 
Appius  was  sent  at  the  head  of  an  embassy  into 
Macedonia  and  Greece,  to  observe  his  movements 
and  wrest  from  his  grasp  the  cities  of  which  he 
had  made  himself  master,  (xxxix.  33 — 39.)  In 
176  he  was  one  of  an  embassy  sent  to  the  Aeto¬ 
lians,  to  bring  about  a  cessation  of  their  internal 
hostilities  and  oppose  the  machinations  of  Perseus, 
(xli.  25,  27.) 

21.  P.  Claudius  App.  f.  P.  n.  Pulcher,  son 
of  No.  17.  In  b.  c.  189  he  was  curule  aedile,  and 
in  188  praetor.  (Liv.  xxxviii.  35.)  In  184  he 
was  made  consul  [see  No.  20]  (xxxix.  32),  and 
in  181  one  of  the  three  commissioners  appointed 
for  planting  a  colony  at  Graviscae.  (xl.  29.) 

22.  C.  Claudius  App.  f.  P.  n.  Pulcher,  an¬ 
other  son  of  No.  17  (Fasti  Cap. ;  Liv.  xxxiii.  44), 
was  made  augur  in  b.  c.  195,  praetor  in  180  (xl. 
37,  42),  and  consul  in  177.  The  province  of 
Istria  fell  to  his  lot.  Fearing  lest  the  successes  of 
the  consuls  of  the  preceding  year  might  render  his 
presence  unnecessary,  he  set  out  without  perform¬ 
ing  the  regular  initiatory  ceremonies  of  the  consul¬ 
ship,  but  soon  found  himself  compelled  to  return. 
Having  again  proceeded  to  his  province  with  a 
fresh  army,  he  captured  three  towns,  and  reduced 
the  Istrians  to  subjection.  He  next  marched 
against  the  Ligurians,  whom  he  defeated,  and 
celebrated  a  double  triumph  at  Rome.  Having 
held  the  comitia,  he  returned  to  Liguria  and 
recovered  the  town  of  Mutina.  (xli.  10 — 18; 
Polyb.  xxvi.  7.)  In  171  he  served  as  military 
tribune  under  P.  Licinius  against  Perseus.  (Liv. 
xlii.  49.)  In  169  he  was  censor  with  Ti.  Sempro- 
nius  Gracchus.  Their  severity  drew  down  upon 
them  an  impeachment  from  one  of  the  tribunes, 
but  the  popularity  of  Gracchus  secured  an  ac¬ 
quittal.  Claudius  opposed  his  colleague,  who 
wished  to  exclude  the  freedmen  from  all  the  tribes, 
and  at  last  it  was  agreed  that  they  should  be 
enrolled  in  one  tribe — the  Esquiline.  (xliii.  14 
— 16,  xliv.  16,  xlv.  15  ;  Valer.  Max.  vi.  5.  §  3.) 
In  167  Claudius  was  one  of  an  embassy  often  sent 
into  Macedonia.  He  died  in  this  year.  (xlv.  17, 
44  ;  Polyb.  xxx.  10.) 

23.  C.  Claudius  Cento,  probably  the  grand¬ 
son  of  No.  14,  served  under  the  consul  P.  Sulpicius 
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in  b.  c.  200,  in  the  war  with  Philip.  Being  sent 
to  the  relief  of  Athens,  which  was  besieged  by  a 
Macedonian  army,  he  raised  the  siege.  He  next 
made  himself  master  of  Chalcis  in  Euboea,  and 
gained  several  advantages  over  Philip,  who  march¬ 
ed  in  person  upon  Athens.  (Liv.  xxxi.  14,  22, 
&c. ;  Zonar.  ix.  15.) 

24.  App.  Claudius  Cento,  brother  of  No.  23, 
was  aedile  in  b.  c.  178.  (Liv.  xl.  59.)  In  175 
he  was  made  praetor,  and  received  Hispania  Cite- 
rior  as  his  province.  Here  he  gained  a  victory 
over  the  revolted  Celtiberi,  for  which  he  was 
honoured  with  an  ovation,  (xli.  22,  31,  33.)  In 
173  he  was  sent  into  Thessaly,  and  quieted  the 
disturbances  which  prevailed  there,  (xlii.  5.)  In 
172  he  was  one  of  an  embassy  sent  into  Mace¬ 
donia  to  communicate  to  Perseus  the  demands  and 
threats  of  the  Romans,  (xlii.  25.)  In  170  he  was 
legatus  under  the  consul  A.  Hostilius.  Having 
been  sent  with  4000  men  into  Illyricum,  he  sus¬ 
tained  a  defeat  near  the  town  of  Uscana.  (xliii. 
11,  12.) 

25.  App.  Claudius  App.  f.  App.  n.  Pulcher, 
son  of  No.  20.  He  was  consul  in  b.  c.  143,  and, 
to  obtain  a  pretext  for  a  triumph,  attacked  the 
Salassi,  an  Alpine  tribe.  He  was  at  first  defeated, 
but  afterwards,  following  the  directions  of  the  Si¬ 
bylline  books,  gained  a  victory.  (Frontin.  de 
Aquaed.  7;  Dion  Cass.  Fragin.  lxxix.  lxxx. ;  Oros. 
v.  4.)  On  his  return  a  triumph  was  refused  him  ; 
but  he  triumphed  at  his  own  expense,  and  when 
one  of  the  tribunes  attempted  to  drag  him  from 
his  car,  his  daughter  Claudia,  one  of  the  Vestal 
virgins,  walked  by  his  side  up  to  the  capitol.  (Cic. 
pro  Cael.  14  ;  Sueton.  Tib.  2.)  Next  year  he  was 
an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  the  censorship,  though 
he  afterwards  held  that  office  with  Q.  Fulvius  No- 
bilior,  probably  in  136.  (Dion  Cass.  Fragin.  lxxxiv. ; 
Plut.  Tib.  Gracch.  4.)  He  gave  one  of  his  daugh¬ 
ters  in  marriage  to  Tib.  Gracchus,  and  in  b.  c.  133 
with  Tib.  and  C.  Gracchus  was  appointed  com¬ 
missioner  for  the  division  of  the  lands.  (Liv.  Epit. 
58;  Orelli,  Inscr.  No.  570;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  2.)  Appius 
lived  at  enmity  with  P.  Scipio  Aemilianus.  (Plut. 
Aemil.  38  ;  Cic.  de  Rep.  i.  19.)  He  died  shortly 
after  Tib.  Gracchus.  (Appian,  B.  C.  i.  18.)  He  was 
one  of  the  Salii,  an  augur,  and  princeps  senatus. 
(Macrob.  Saturn,  ii.  10  ;  Plut.  Tib.  Gracch:  4.) 
Cicero  {Brut.  28)  says,  that  his  style  of  speaking 
was  fluent  and  vehement.  He  married  Antistia. 
[Antistia,  No.  1.] 

26.  C.  Claudius  Pulcher,  son  of  No.  22,  was 
consul  in  B.  c.  1 30,  and  laid  information  before  the 
senate  of  the  disturbances  excited  by  C.  Papirius 
Carbo.  (Cic.  de  Leg.  iii.  19.) 

27.  App.  Claudius  Pulcher,  known  only  as 
the  son  of  No.  26  and  father  of  No.  32. 

28.  C.  Claudius  Pulcher,  also  son  of  No.  26 
and  father  of  No.  34.  (Cic.  pro  Plane.  21.) 

29.  App.  Claudius  Pulcher,  son  of  No.  25. 
He  inherited  his  father’s  enmity  to  P.  Scipio  Aemi¬ 
lianus.  (Cic.  pro  Scaur,  ii.  32.)  In  B.  c.  107  he 
took  part  in  the  discussions  respecting  the  agrarian 
law  of  Sp.  Thorius.  (Cic.  de  Orat.  ii.  70.)  He  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  of  a  facetious  disposition. 
(Cic.  de  Orat.  ii.  60.) 

30.  Claudia.  [Claudia,  No.  4.] 

31.  Claudia.  [Claudia,  No.  5.] 

32.  C.  Claudius  App.  f.  C.  n.  Pulcher,  son 
of  No.  27  (Cic.  de  Off.  ii.  16,  Verr.  ii.  49;  Fasti 
Capit.),  appears  in  B.  c.  100  as  one  of  those  who 
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took  up  arms  against  Saturninus.  (Cic.  pro  Rah.  7.) 
In  99  he  was  curule  aedile,  and  in  the  games  cele¬ 
brated  by  him  elephants  were  for  the  first  time 
exhibited  in  the  circus,  and  painting  employed  in 
the  scenic  decorations.  (Plin.  H. N.  viii.  7,  xxxv.  7 ; 
Yal.  Max.  ii.  4.  §  6.)  In  85  he  was  praetor  in 
Sicily,  and,  by  direction  of  the  senate,  gave  laws  to 
the  Halesini  respecting  the  appointment  of  their 
senate.  (Cic.  Verr.  ii.  49.)  The  Mamertini  made 
him  their  patronus.  (  Verr.  iv.  3.)  He  was  consul 
in  92.  ( Fasti  Cap.)  Cicero  {Brut.  45)  speaks  of 
him  as  a  man  possessed  of  great  power  and  some 
ability  as  an  orator. 

33.  App.  Claudius  Pulcher,  the  brother, 
possibly  of  No.  32,  was  military  tribune  in  b.  c. 
87.  Pie  was  appointed  to  guard  the  Janiculum 
when  the  city  was  threatened  by  Marius  and 
Cinna,  but  opened  a  gate  to  Marius,  to  whom  he 
was  under  obligations.  (Appian,  B.  C.  i.  68.)  It 
appears,  however,  that  he  managed  to  keep  his 
credit  with  his  own  party ;  for  it  is  probably  this 
Claudius  who  was  interrex  in  77,  and  with  Q. 
Lutatius  Catulus  had  to  defend  Rome  against  M. 
Aemilius  Lepidus.  (Sail.  Fragm.  lib.  1.) 

34.  App.  Claudius  Pulcher,  son  of  No.  28, 
was  made  consul  in  b.  c.  79,  though  he  had  been 
an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  the  curule  aedileship. 
(Cic.  pro  Plane.  21 ;  Appian,  B.  C.  i.  103.)  He 
was  afterwards  governor  of  Macedonia,  and  en¬ 
gaged  in  contests  with  the  neighbouring  barba¬ 
rians.  He  died  in  his  province,  before  76,  when 
he  was  succeeded  by  C.  Scribonius  Curio.  (Liv. 
Epit.  91;  Flor.  iii.  4;  Oros.  v.  23.) 

35.  App.  Claudius  Pulcher,  apparently  the 
son  of  No.  29.  (Orelli,  Inscript.  No.  578.)  When 
curule  aedile  he  celebrated  the  Megalesian  games. 
(Cic.  de  Harusp.  Resp.  12.)  In  B.  c.  89  he  was 
made  praetor  (Cic.  pro  Arch.  5),  and  afterwards 
filled  the  office  of  propraetor.  In  b.  c.  87  Cinna 
gained  a  victory  over  his  army.  (Liv.  Epit.  79.) 
Claudius  was  impeached  by  one  of  the  tribunes, 
and,  not  appearing,  was  deposed  from  his  command 
and  banished.  Next  year,  L.  Marcius  Philippus, 
his  nephew,  who  was  censor,  omitted  his  name  in 
the  list  of  senators.  (Cic .  pro  Dom.  31,  32.)  He 
appears  in  82  to  have  marched  with  Sulla  against 
Rome,  and  met  his  death  near  the  city.  (Plut. 
Sulla,  29.)  He  married  Caecilia,  and  left  three 
sons  and  three  daughters,  but  no  property.  (Varro, 
R.  R.  iii.  16,) 

36.  C.  Claudius  Pulcher,  son  of  No.  29, 
when  curule  aedile  excluded  slaves  from  the  Me¬ 
galesian  games  which  he  celebrated.  (Cic.  de  liar. 
Resp.  12.)  In  b.  c.  73  he  was  praetor  (Plut. 
Crass.  9),  and  commanded  an  army  against  Spar- 
tacus,  by  whom  he  was  defeated  at  mount  Vesu¬ 
vius.  (Liv.  Epit.  95  ;  Oros.  v.  24.) 

37.  Claudia.  [Claudia,  No.  6.] 

38.  App.  Claudius  Pulcher,  eldest  son  of 
No.  35  ( Varr.  R.  R.  iii.  16),  appears  in  b.  c.  75  as 
the  prosecutor  of  Terentius  Varro.  (Ascon.  ad  Cic. 
Div.  in  Caecil.  p.  109,  Orell.)  In  70  he  served  in 
Asia  under  his  brother-in-law,  Lucullus,  and  was 
sent  to  Tigranes  to  demand  the  surrender  of  Mi- 
thridates.  (Plut.  Lucull.  19,  21.)  In  61  he  was 
in  Greece,  collecting  statues  and  paintings  to  adorn 
the  games  which  he  contemplated  giving  as  aedile. 
(Cic  pro  Dom.  43  ;  Schol.  Bob.  in  oral,  in 
Clod,  et  Cur.  p.  338,  Orell.)  Through  the  favour 
and  influence  of  the  consul  L.  Piso,  however,  he 
was  made  praetor  without  first  filling  the  office  of 
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aedile.  (Cic.  1.  c.)  As  praetor  (b.  c.  57)  he  pre¬ 
sided  in  trials  for  extortion,  and  Cicero  expresses 
anxiety  on  behalf  of  his  brother  Quintus,  who  had 
been  propraetor  in  Asia.  {Ad  Att.  iii.  17.)  Though 
Appius  did  not  openly  and  in  person  oppose  Cice¬ 
ro’s  recall  (Cic.  ad  Earn.  iii.  10.  §  8  ;  comp,  pro 
Dom.  33),  he  tacitly  sanctioned  and  abetted  the 
proceedings  of  his  brother  Publius.  He  placed  at 
his  disposal  the  gladiators  whom  he  had  hired,  and 
alone  of  the  praetors  did  nothing  on  behalf  of 
Cicero  ;  and,  after  the  return  of  the  latter,  shewed 
more  decidedly  which  side  he  took.  (Cic.  pro  Seed. 
36,  39 — 41,  in  Pison.  15,  pro  Mil.  15,  post.  Red. 
in  Sen.  9,  ad  Att.  iv.  1 — 3 ;  Schol.  Bob.  p. 
307,  Orell. ;  Dion  Cass,  xxxix.  6,  7.)  Next  year 
he  was  propraetor  in  Sardinia,  and  in  April  paid 
a  visit  to  Caesar  at  Luca.  (Plut.  Coes.  21  ;  Cic. 
ad  Q.  F.  ii.  6,  15.)  In  b.  c.  54  he  was  chosen 
consul  with  L.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus.  (Caes. 
B.  G.  v.  1 ;  Dion  Cass,  xxxix.  60,  xl.  1.)  Through 
the  intervention  of  Pompey,  a  reconciliation  was 
brought  about  between  him  and  Cicero,  though 
his  attentions  to  the  latter  appear,  in  part  at  least, 
to  have  been  prompted  by  avarice.  (Cic.  ad.  Q.  F. 
ii.  12,  ad  Fam.  i.  9,  iii.  10.)  When  Gabinius 
returned  from  his  province,  Appius  appeared  as  his 
accuser,  in  hopes  that  his  silence  might  be  bought, 
though  previously  he  had  said  he  would  do  all  that 
lay  in  his  power  to  prevent  the  threatened  prose¬ 
cution.  (Cic.  ad  Q.  Fr.  ii.  12,  13,  iii.  2  ;  Dion  Cass, 
xxxix.  60.)  Similar  motives  appear  to  have  in¬ 
duced  him  to  support  C.  Pomptinus  in  his  claim 
for  a  triumph.  (Cic.  ad  Att.  iv.  16,  ad  Q.  F.  iii.  4.) 
A  still  more  glaring  instance  of  his  dishonesty  and 
venality  was  the  compact  which  he  and  his  col¬ 
league  entered  into  with  Cn.  Domitius  Calvinus 
and  C.  Memmius,  two  of  the  candidates  for  the 
consulship,  by  which  the  two  latter  bound  them¬ 
selves  in  the  sum  of  4,000,000  sesterces  a-piece, 
in  case  they  should  be  appointed  consuls,  to  bring 
forward  false  witnesses  to  prove  that  laws  had 
been  passed  assigning  to  Appius  and  his  colleague 
the  command  of  an  army,  and  settling  in  other 
respects  the  administration  of  the  provinces  tQ 
which  they  were  to  go  as  proconsuls.  The  whole 
affair,  however,  was  exposed,  and  the  comitia  were 
not  held  in  that  year.  (Cic.  ad  Att.  iv.  18,  15,  16, 
ad  Q.  Fr.  iii.  1.  cap.  5.)  Appius,  however,  asserted 
his  right  to  command  an  army,  even  without  a  lex 
curiata.  {Ad  Fam.  i.  9.  §  25,  ad  Att.  iv.  16.  §  12.) 
He  reached  his  province  in  July,  B.  c.  53,  and  go¬ 
verned  it  for  two  years.  His  rule  appears  to  have  been 
most  tyrannous  and  rapacious.  (Cic.  ad  Att.  vi.  1, 
2.  §  8,  ad  Fam.  xv.  4,  comp.  iii.  8.  §  5-8.)  He  made 
war  upon  the  mountaineers  of  Amanus,  and  some 
successes  over  them  gave  him  a  pretext  for  claim¬ 
ing  a  triumph.  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  iii.  1,2;  Eckhel, 
iv.  p.  360.)  Cicero  wrote  to  him,  while  in  his 
province,  in  terms  of  the  greatest  cordiality  {ad 
Fam.  iii.  1);  but  when  he  was  appointed  his  suc¬ 
cessor  in  51,  Appius  did  not  conceal  his  displea¬ 
sure.  He  avoided  meeting  him,  and  shewed  him 
other  marks  of  disrespect.  His  displeasure  was 
increased  by  Cicero’s  countermanding  some  of  his 
directions  and  regulations.  {Ad  Fam.  iii.  2 — 6,  7, 
8.)  Appius  on  his  return  demanded  a  triumph, 
but  was  compelled  to  withdraw  his  claim  by  an 
impeachment  instituted  against  him  by  Dolabella. 
{Ad  Fam.  iii.  9,  viii.  6,  iii.  11.)  As  witnesses 
were  required  from  his  old  province,  he  found  him¬ 
self  again  obliged  to  pay  court  to  Cicero.  {Ad Fam. 
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iii.  10,  comp.  viii.  6,  ad  Att.  yi.  2.  §  10.)  Through 
the  exertions  of  Pompey,  Brutus,  and  Hortensius, 
he  was  acquitted.  ( AdFam .  iii.  11,  Brut.  64,  94.) 
He  was  at  this  time  a  candidate  for  the  censor¬ 
ship,  and  a  charge  of  bribery  was  brought  against 
him,  but  he  was  acquitted.  (Ad  Fain.  iii.  11,  12.) 
He  was  chosen  censor  with  L.  Piso,  b.  c.  50.  (For 
an  account  of  the  quarrel  between  Appius  and 
Caelius,  and  the  mutual  prosecutions  to  which  it 
gave  rise,  see  Cic.  ad  Fam.  viii.  12,  ad  Q.  F.  ii. 
13.)  Appius  exercised  his  power  as  censor  with 
severity  (ad  Fam.  viii.  14.  §  4),  and  expelled  se¬ 
veral  from  the  senate,  among  others  the  histo¬ 
rian  Sallust.  (Dion  xl.  63 ;  Acron.  ad  Hor.  Serin, 
i.  2.  48.)  Appius,  by  his  connexion  with  Pom¬ 
pey,  and  his  opposition  in  the  senate  to  Curio 
(Dion  xl.  64),  drew  upon  himself  the  enmity 
of  Caesar,  and,  when  the  latter  marched  upon 
Rome,  he  fled  from  Italy.  (Ad  Att.  ix.  1.  §  4.) 
He  followed  Pompey,  and  received  Greece  as  his 
province.  He  consulted  the  Delphic  oracle  to  learn 
his  destiny,  and,  following  its  injunctions,  went  to 
Euboea,  where  he  died  before  the  battle  of  Phar- 
salus.  (Val.  Max.  i.  8.  §  10  ;  Lucan,  v.  120-236.) 
He  was  elected  one  of  the  college  of  augurs  in  59. 
(Varr.  R.  R.  iii.  2.  §  2  ;  Cic.  ad  Fam.  iii.  10.  §  9.) 
He  was  well  skilled  in  augury,  and  wrote  a  work 
on  the  augural  discipline,  which  he  dedicated  to 
Cicero.  He  was  also  distinguished  for  his  legal 
and  antiquarian  knowledge.  (Cic.  de  Leg.  ii.  13, 
de  Divin.  ii.  35,  Brut.  77,  ad  Fam.  iii.  4,  9,  11  ; 
Festus,  s.v.  Solistimum .)  He  believed  in  augury 
and  divination,  and  seems  to  have  been  of  a  super¬ 
stitious  turn  of  mind.  (Cic.  de  Div.  i.  16,  58, 
Tusc.  Disp.  i.  16.)  Cicero  speaks  highly  of  his 
oratorical  powers.  (Brut.  77.)  His  favourite  and 
confidant  was  a  freedman  named  Phanias.  (Ad 
Fam.  iii.  1,  5,  6.) 

39.  C.  Claudius  Pulcher,  son  of  No.  35 
(Cic.  pro  Scaur.  §  33  ;  Ascon.  in  Milon.  p.  35,  ed. 
Orell.),  and  older  than  his  brother  Publius,  as  ap¬ 
pears  from  the  dates  at  which  they  respectively 
held  public  offices,  and  from  the  testimony  of  Cicero 
(pro  Cael.  15,  where  Publius  is  called  minimus 
frater\  was  appointed  legatus  by  Caesar  in  b.  c. 
58.  (Cic.  pro  Seed.  18.)  In  56  he  became  praetor, 
and  assisted  his  brother  Publius  when  he  at  first 
attempted  to  prevent  Cicero  from  removing  from 
the  capitol  the  tablets  containing  the  decree  of  his 
banishment.  (Dion  Cass,  xxxix.  21.)  In  55  he 
went  to  Asia  as  propraetor,  and  next  year  pro¬ 
posed  becoming  a  candidate  for  the  consulship,  but 
was  induced  to  abandon  his  design  and  remain  in 
his  province.  (Cic.  pro  Scaur.  §§  33 — 35.)  On 
his  return  he  was  accused  of  extortion  by  M.  Ser- 
vilius,  who  was  however  bribed  to  drop  the  prose¬ 
cution.  This  proceeding  was  subsequently  (in 
B.  c.  51)  exposed  by  his  younger  son  Appius  de¬ 
manding  back  from  Servilius  the  sum  which  had 
been  given  to  him.  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  viii.  8.)  At 
the  time  when  Cicero  defended  Milo  (b.  c.  52) 
Caius  was  no  longer  alive.  (Ascon.  in  Milon.  p. 
35,  Orell.) 

40.  P.  Clodius  Pulcher,  was  the  youngest 
|  son  of  No.  35.  The  form  of  the  name  Clodius 

was  not  peculiar  to  him :  it  is  occasionally  found 
in  the  case  of  others  of  the  gens  (Orelli,  Inscript. 
579);  and  Clodius  was  himself  sometimes  called 
Claudius.  (Dion  Cass.  xxxv.  14.)  He  first  makes 
his  appearance  in  history  in  B.  c.  70,  serving  with 
his  brother  Appius  under  his  brother-in-law,  L. 
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Lucullus,  in  Asia.  Displeased  at  not  being  treated 
by  Lucullus  with  the  distinction  he  had  expected, 
he  encouraged  the  soldiers  to  mutiny.  He  then 
left  Lucullus,  and  betook  himself  to  his  other  bro¬ 
ther-in-law,  Q.  Marcius  Rex,  at  that  time  proconsul 
in  Cilicia,  and  was  entrusted  by  him  with  the 
command  of  the  fleet.  He  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  pirates,  who  however  dismissed  him  without 
ransom,  through  fear  of  Pompey.  He  next  went 
to  Antiocheia,  and  joined  the  Syrians  in  making 
war  on  the  Arabians.  Here  again  he  excited  some 
of  the  soldiers  to  mutiny,  and  nearly  lost  his  life. 
He  now  returned  to  Rome,  and  made  his  first  ap¬ 
pearance  in  civil  affairs  in  B.  c.  65  by  impeaching 
Catiline  for  extortion  in  his  government  of  Africa. 
Catiline  bribed  his  accuser  and  judge,  and  escaped. 

In  B.  c.  64,  Clodius  accompanied  the  propraetor 
L.  Murena  to  Gallia  Transalpina,  where  he  resort¬ 
ed  to  the  most  nefarious  methods  of  procuring  mo¬ 
ney.  His  avarice,  or  the  want  to  which  his  dissi¬ 
pation  had  reduced  him,  led  him  to  have  recourse 
to  similar  proceedings  on  his  return  to  Rome. 
Asconius  (in  Mil.  p.  50,  Orell.)  says,  that  Cicero 
often  charged  him  with  having  taken  part  in  the 
conspiracy  of  Catiline.  But,  with  the  exception 
of  some  probably  exaggerated  rhetorical  allusions 
(de  Harusp.  Resp.  3,  pro  Mil.  14),  no  intimation 
of  the  kind  appears  in  Cicero  ;  and  Plutarch  (Cic. 
29)  says,  that  on  that  occasion  he  took  the  side  of 
the  consul,  and  was  still  on  good  terms  with  him. 

Towards  the  close  of  62,  Clodius  was  guilty  of 
an  act  of  sacrilege,  which  is  especially  memorable, 
as  it  gave  rise  to  that  deadly  enmity  between  him¬ 
self  and  Cicero  which  produced  such  important 
consequences  to  both  and  to  Rome.  The  mysteries 
of  the  Bona  Dea  were  this  year  celebrated  in  the 
house  of  Caesar.  Clodius,  who  had  an  intrigue 
with  Pompeia,  Caesar’s  wife,  with  the  assistance 
of  one  of  the  attendants  entered  the  house  dis¬ 
guised  as  a  female  musician.  But  while  his  guide 
was  gone  to  apprize  her  mistress,  Clodius  was  de¬ 
tected  by  his  voice.  The  alarm  was  immediately 
given,  but  he  made  his  escape  by  the  aid  of  the 
damsel  who  had  introduced  him.  He  was  already 
a  candidate  for  the  quaestorship,  and  was  elected ; 
but  in  the  beginning  of  61,  before  he  set  out  for 
his  province,  he  Avas  impeached  for  this  offence. 
The  senate  referred  the  matter  to  the  pontifices, 
who  declared  it  an  act  of  impiety.  Under  the 
direction  of  the  senate  a  rogation  was  proposed  to 
the  people,  to  the  effect  that  Clodius  should  be 
tried  by  judices  selected  by  the  praetor  who  was 
to  preside.  The  assembly,  however,  was  broken 
up  without  coming  to  a  decision.  The  senate  was 
at  first  disposed  to  persist  in  its  original  plan ;  but 
afterwards,  on  the  recommendation  of  Hortensius, 
the  proposition  of  the  tribune  Fufius  Calenus 
was  adopted,  in  accordance  with  which  the  judices 
were  to  be  selected  from  the  three  decuries.  Cice¬ 
ro,  who  had  hitherto  strenuously  supported  the 
senate,  now  relaxed  in  his  exertions.  Clodius  at¬ 
tempted  to  prove  an  alibi,  but  Cicero’s  evidence 
shewed  that  he  was  with  him  in  Rome  only  three 
hours  before  he  pretended  to  have  been  at  Inter- 
amna.  Bribery  and  intimidation,  however,  secured 
him  an  acquittal  by  a  majority  of  31  to  25.  Cicero 
however,  who  had  been  irritated  by  some  sarcastic 
allusions  made  by  Clodius  to  his  consulship,  and 
by  a  verdict  given  in  contradiction  to  his  testimony, 
attacked  Clodius  and  his  partisans  in  the  senate 
with  great  vehemence. 
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Soon  after  his  acquittal  Clodius  went  to  his 
province,  Sicily,  and  intimated  his  design  of  be¬ 
coming  a  candidate  for  the  aedileship.  On  his 
return,  however,  he  disclosed  a  different  purpose. 
Eager  to  revenge  himself  on  Cicero,  that  he  might 
be  armed  with  more  formidable  power  he  purposed 
becoming  a  tribune  of  the  plebs.  For  this  it  was 
necessary  that  he  should  be  adopted  into  a  ple¬ 
beian  family ;  and  as  he  was  not  in  the  power  of 
his  parent,  the  adoption  had  to  take  place  by  a 
vote  of  the  people  in  the  comitia  curiata.  (This 
ceremony  was  called  Adrogatio  :  see  Did.  of  Ant. 
s.  v.  Adrogatio.)  Repeated  attempts  were  made 
by  the  tribune  C.  Herennius  to  get  this  brought 
about.  Cicero,  who  placed  reliance  on  the  friend¬ 
ship  and  support  of  Pompey,  did  not  spare  Clodius, 
though  he  at  times  shews  that  he  had  misgivings 
as  to  the  result.  The  triumvirs  had  not  yet  taken 
Clodius’  side,  and  when  he  impeached  L.  Calpur- 
nius  Piso  for  extortion,  their  influence  procured 
the  acquittal  of  the  accused.  But  in  defending  C. 
Antonius,  Cicero  provoked  the  triumvirs,  and 
especially  Caesar,  and  within  three  hours  after  the 
delivery  of  his  speech  Clodius  became  the  adopted 
son  of  P.  Fonteius  (at  the  end  of  the  year  60). 
The  lex  curiata  for  his  adoption  was  proposed  by 
Caesar,  and  Pompey  presided  in  the  assembly. 
The  whole  proceeding  was  irregular,  as  the  sanc¬ 
tion  of  the  pontifices  had  not  been  obtained;  Fon¬ 
teius  was  not  twenty  years  old,  and  consequently 
much  younger  than  Clodius,  and  was  married,  nor 
was  there  the  smallest  reason  to  suppose  that  his 
marriage  would  remain  childless,  and,  indeed,  he 
was  afterwards  the  father  of  several  children ;  the 
rogation  was  not  made  public  three  nundines  be¬ 
fore  the  comitia ;  and  it  was  passed  although 
Bibulus  sent  notice  to  Pompey  that  he  was  taking 
the  auspices.  A  report  soon  after  got  abroad  that 
Clodius  Avas  to  be  sent  on  an  embassy  to  Tigranes, 
and  that  by  his  refusal  to  go  he  had  provoked  the 
hostility  of  the  triumvirs.  Neither  turned  out  to 
be  true.  Clodius  Avas  norv  actively  endeavouring 
to  secure  his  election  to  the  tribuneship.  Cicero 
was  for  a  time  amused  Avith  a  report  that  his  only 
design  was  to  rescind  the  laws  of  Caesar.  With 
the  assistance  of  the  latter,  Clodius  succeeded  in 
his  object,  and  entered  upon  his  office  in  December, 
b.  c.  59. 

Clodius  did  not  immediately  assail  his  enemies. 
On  the  last  day  of  the  year,  indeed,  he  prevented 
Bibulus,  on  laying  dotvn  his  office,  from  addressing 
the  people ;  but  his  first  measures  Avere  a  series  of 
laws,  calculated  to  lay  senate,  knights,  and  people 
under  obligations  to  him.  The  first  Avas  a  laAV  for 
the  gratuitous  distribution  of  corn  once  a  month  to 
the  poorer  citizens.  The  next  enacted  that  no 
magistrate  should  observe  the  heavens  on  comitial 
days,  and  that  no  veto  should  be  allowed  to  hinder 
the  passing  of  a  law.  This  enactment  was  de¬ 
signed  specially  to  aid  him  in  the  attack  Avith 
Avhich  he  had  threatened  Cicero.  The  third  Avas 
a  law  for  the  restoration  of  the  old  guilds  Avhich 
had  been  abolished,  and  the  creation  of  new  ones, 
by  which  means  he  secured  the  support  of  a  large 
number  of  organized  bodies.  A  fourth  laAV  Avas 
intended  to  gratify  those  of  the  higher  class,  and 
provided  that  the  censors  should  not  expel  from 
the  senate,  or  inflict  any  mark  of  disgrace  upon 
any  one  who  had  not  first  been  openly  accused 
before  them,  and  convicted  of  some  crime  by  their 
joint  sentence.  The  consuls  of  the  year  he  gained 
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over  to  his  interests  by  undertaking  to  secure  to 
them  the  provinces  which  they  Avished.  Having 
thus  prepared  the  way,  he  opened  his  attack  upon 
Cicero  by  proposing  a  larv  to  the  effect,  that  Avho- 
ever  had  taken  the  life  of  a  citizen  uncondemned 
and  without  a  trial,  should  be  interdicted  from 
earth  and  water.  For  an  account  of  the  proceed¬ 
ings  Avhich  ensued,  and  which  ended  in  Cicero’s 
withdraAving  into  exile,  see  Cicero,  p.  713. 

On  the  same  day  on  Avhich  Cicero  left  the  city 
Clodius  procured  the  enactment  of  two  laws,  one 
to  interdict  Cicero  from  earth  and  water,  because 
he  had  illegally  put  citizens  to  death,  and  forged  a 
decree  of  the  senate  ;  the  other  forbidding  any  one, 
on  pain  of  the  like  penalty,  to  receive  him.  The 
interdict  Avas,  hoAvever,  limited  to  the  distance  of 
400  miles  from  Rome.  Clodius  added  the  clause, 
that  no  proposition  should  eArer  be  made  for  re¬ 
versing  the  decree  till  those  whom  Cicero  had  put 
to  death  should  come  to  life  again.  The  kw  was 
confirmed  in  the  comitia  tributa,  and  engraven  on 
brass.  On  the  same  day,  the  consuls  Gabinius 
and  Piso  had  the  provinces  of  Syria  and  Macedonia 
assigned  to  them,  Avith  extraordinary  powers. 
Clodius  next  rid  himself  of  M.  Cato,  Avho,  by  a 
decree  passed  on  his  motion,  Avas  sent  with  the 
poAvers  of  praetor  to  take  possession  of  the  island 
of  Cyprus,  with  the  treasures  of  its  king,  Ptolemy, 
and  to  restore  some  Byzantine  exiles.  [Cato,  p. 
648,  b.]  In  the  former  nefarious  proceeding, 
Clodius  seems  to  have  taken  as  a  pretext  the  will 
of  Ptolemy  Alexander  I.,  the  uncle  of  the  Cyprian 
king,  who,  as  the  Romans  pretended,  had  made 
o\Ter  to  them  his  kingdom. 

Immediately  after  the  banishment  of  Cicero, 
Clodius  set  fire  to  his  house  on  the  Palatine,  and 
destroyed  his  villas  at  Tusculum  and  Formiae. 
The  greater  part  of  the  property  carried  off  from 
them  was  divided  between  the  two  consuls.  The 
ground  on  Avhich  the  Palatine  house  stood,  Avith 
such  of  the  property  as  still  remained,  Avas  put  up 
to  auction.  Clodius  Avished  to  become  the  pur¬ 
chaser  of  it,  and,  not  liking  to  bid  himself,  got  a 
needy  fellow  named  Scato  to  bid  for  him.  He 
Avished  to  erect  on  the  Palatine  a  palace  of  sur¬ 
passing  size  and  magnificence.  A  short  time  be¬ 
fore  he  had  purchased  the  house  of  Q.  Seius 
Postumus,  after  poisoning  the  owner,  who  had  re¬ 
fused  to  sell  it.  This  it  Avas  his  intention  to  unite 
with  another  house  Avhich  he  already  had  there. 
He  pulled  down  the  portico  of  Catulus,  which 
adjoined  Cicero’s  grounds,  and  erected  another  in 
its  place,  with  his  OAvn  name  inscribed  on  it.  To 
alienate  Cicero’s  property  irretrievably,  he  dedicated 
it  to  the  goddess  Libertas,  and  a  small  portion  of 
the  site  of  the  dAvelling,  with  part  of  the  ground 
on  Avhich  the  portico  of  Catulus  had  stood,  was 
occupied  by  a  chapel  to  the  goddess.  For  the 
image  of  the  goddess  he  made  use  of  the  statue  of 
a  Tanagraean  hetaera,  Avhich  his  brother  Appius 
had  brought  from  Greece.  To  maintain  the  armed 
bands  whom  he  employed,  Clodius  required  large 
sums  of  monejr;  but  this  he  did  not  find  much 
difficulty  in  procuring :  for  Avith  the  populace  he 
Avas  all-poAverful,  and  his  influence  made  his  favour 
Avorth  purchasing.  (For  an  account  of  the  A\ay  in 
which,  through  his  influence,  Brogitarus  of  Galatia 
Avas  made  priest  of  Cybele  at  Pessinus,  and  Menula 
of  Anagnia  screened  from  punishment,  Avith  other 
arbitrary  and  irregular  proceedings  of  Clodius,  see 
Cic.  pro  Dorn.  30,  50,  de  liar,  Resp.  1 3,  pro  Scat. 
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26,  30,  pro  Mil.  27,  32.)  He  went  so  far  as  to 
offend  Pompey  by  aiding  the  escape  of  Tigranes, 
son  of  the  king  of  Armenia,  whom  Pompey  had 
brought  a  prisoner  to  Rome.  In  this  instance  also 
his  services  were  purchased.  Pompey,  however, 
did  not  feel  himself  strong  enough  to  resent  the 
insult.  Clodius  soon  assailed  him  more  openly. 
The  consul  Gabinius  sided  with  Pompey.  Fre¬ 
quent  conflicts  took  place  between  the  armed 
bands  of  the  tribune  and  consul,  in  one  of  which 
Gabinius  himself  was  wounded  and  his  fasces 
broken.  Clodius  and  the  tribune  Ninnius  went 
through  the  farce  of  dedicating  to  the  gods,  the  one 
the  property  of  Gabinius,  the  other  that  of  Clodius. 
An  attempt  was  made  by  Clodius,  through  one  of 
his  slaves,  upon  the  life  of  Pompey,  who  now  with¬ 
drew  to  his  own  house,  and  kept  there  as  long  as 
his  enemy  was  in  office.  Clodius  stationed  a  body 
of  men  under  his  freedman  Damis  to  watch  him, 
and  the  praetor  Flavius  was  repulsed  in  an  attempt 
to  drive  them  off. 

The  attempts  made  before  the  end  of  this  year 
to  procure  the  recall  of  Cicero  proved  abortive. 
Next  year  (b.  c.  57),  Clodius,  possessing  no  longer 
tribunitial  power,  was  obliged  to  depend  on  his 
armed  bands  for  preventing  the  people  from  pass¬ 
ing  a  decree  to  recall  Cicero.  On  the  twenty-fifth 
of  January,  when  a  rogation  to  that  effect  was 
brought  forward  by  the  tribune  Fabricius,  Clodius 
appeared  with  an  armed  body  of  slaves  and  gladia¬ 
tors  ;  Fabricius  had  also  brought  armed  men  to 
support  him,  and  a  bloody  fight  ensued,  in  which 
the  party  of  Fabricius  was  worsted.  Soon  after¬ 
wards,  Clodius  with  his  men  fell  upon  another  of 
his  opponents,  the  tribune  Sextius,  who  nearly  lost 
his  life  in  the  fray.  He  attacked  the  house  of 
Milo,  another  of  the  tribunes,  and  threatened  his 
life  whenever  he  appeared.  He  set  fire  to  the 
temple  of  the  Nymphs,  for  the  purpose  of  destroy¬ 
ing  the  censorial  records  ;  interrupted  the  Apolli- 
narian  games,  which  were  being  celebrated  by  the 
praetor  L.  Caecilius,  and  besieged  him  in  his 
house.  Milo  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
bring  Clodius  to  trial  for  his  acts  of  violence ;  and 
finding  his  endeavours  unsuccessful,  resolved  to 
repel  force  by  force.  Accordingly  he  collected  an 
armed  band  of  slaves  and  gladiators,  and  frequent 
contests  took  place  in  the  streets  between  the  op¬ 
posing  parties. 

When  the  senate  came  to  a  resolution  to  propose 
to  the  comitia  a  decree  for  the  restoration  of  Cicero, 
Clodius  was  the  only  one  who  opposed  it  ;  and 
when,  on  the  fourth  of  August,  it  was  brought  be¬ 
fore  the  people,  Clodius  spoke  against  it,  but  could 
do  nothing  more ;  for  Milo  and  the  other  friends 
of  Cicero  had  brought  to  the  place  of  meeting  a 
force  sufficiently  powerful  to  deter  him  from  at¬ 
tempting  any  violence,  and  the  decree  was  passed. 
Clodius,  however,  was  not  stopped  in  his  career  of 
violence.  On  the  occasion  of  the  dearth  which 
ensued  immediately  after  Cicero’s  recall,  the  blame 
of  which  Clodius  endeavoured  to  throw  on  him,  he 
excited  a  disturbance  ;  and  when,  by  the  advice  of 
Cicero,  Pompey  was  invested  with  extraordinary 
powers  to  superintend  the  supplies,  Clodius  charged 
the  former  with  betraying  the  senate. 

The  decree  by  which  Cicero  was  recalled,  pro¬ 
vided  also  for  the  restitution  of  his  property. 
Some  difficulty,  however,  remained  with  respect  to 
the  house  on  the  Palatine,  the  site  of  which  had 
been  consecrated  by  Clodius  to  the  service  of  re- 
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ligion.  The  matter  was  referred  to  the  college  of 
pontifices,  but  was  not  decided  till  the  end  of 
September,  when  Cicero  defended  his  right  before 
them.  The  pontifices  returned  an  answer  sufficient 
to  satisfy  all  religious  scruples,  though  Clodius 
chose  to  take  it  as  favourable  to  himself,  and  the 
senate  decreed  the  restoration  of  the  site,  and  the 
payment  of  a  sum  of  money  to  Cicero  for  rebuild¬ 
ing  his  house.  When  the  workmen  began  their 
operations  in  November,  Clodius  attacked  and  drove 
them  off,  pulled  down  the  portico  of  Catulus, 
which  had  been  nearly  rebuilt,  and  set  fire  to  the 
house  of  Q.  Cicero.  Shortly  afterwards  he  assault¬ 
ed  Cicero  himself  in  the  street,  and  compelled  him 
to  take  refuge  in  a  neighbouring  house.  Next  day 
he  attacked  the  house  of  Milo,  situated  on  the 
eminence  called  Germalus,  but  was  driven  off  by 
Q.  Flaccus.  When  Marcellinus  proposed  in  the 
senate  that  Clodius  should  be  brought  to  justice, 
the  friends  of  the  latter  protracted  the  discussion, 
so  that  no  decision  was  come  to. 

Clodius  was  at  this  time  a  candidate  for  the 
aedileship,  that,  if  successful,  he  might  be  screened 
from  a  prosecution  ;  and  threatened  the  city  with  fire 
and  sword  if  an  assembly  were  not  held  for  the 
election.  Marcellinus  proposed  that  the  senate 
should  decree  that  no  election  should  take  place 
till  Clodius  had  been  brought  to  trial  ;  Milo  de¬ 
clared  that  he  would  prevent  the  consul  Metellus 
from  holding  the  comitia.  Accordingly,  whenever 
Metellus  attempted  to  hold  an  assembly,  he  posted 
himself  with  a  strong  body  of  armed  men  on  the 
place  of  meeting,  and  stopped  the  proceedings,  by 
giving  notice  that  he  was  observing  the  auspices. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  following  year,  however 
(b.c.  56),  when  Milo  was  no  longer  in  office, 
Clodius  was  elected  without  opposition ;  for,  not¬ 
withstanding  his  outrageous  violence,  as  it  was 
evident  that  his  chief  object  was  not  power  but 
revenge,  he  was  supported  and  connived  at  by 
several  who  found  his  proceedings  calculated  to 
further  their  views.  The  optimates  rejoiced  to  see 
him  insult  and  humble  the  triumvir,  Pompey,  and 
the  latter  to  find  that  he  was  sufficiently  powerful 
to  make  the  senate  afraid  of  him.  Cicero  had 
many  foes  and  rivals,  who  openly  or  secretly 
encouraged  so  active  an  enemy  of  the  object  of 
their  envy  and  dislike;  while  the  disturbances 
which  his  proceedings  occasioned  in  the  city  were 
exactly  adapted  to  further  Caesar’s  designs.  Clo¬ 
dius  almost  immediately  after  his  election  im¬ 
peached  Milo  for  public  violence.  Milo  appeared 
on  the  second  of  February  to  answer  the  accusation, 
and  the  day  passed  without  disturbance.  The  next 
hearing  was  fixed  for  the  ninth,  and  when  Pompey 
stood  up  to  defend  him,  Clodius’  party  attempted 
to  put  him  down  by  raising  a  tumult.  Milo’s 
party  acted  in  a  similar  manner  when  Clodius 
spoke.  A  fray  ensued,  and  the  judicial  proceed¬ 
ings  were  stopped  for  that  day.  The  matter  was 
put  off  by  several  adjournments  to  the  beginning  of 
May,  from  which  time  we  hear  nothing  more  of  it. 
In  April,  Clodius  celebrated  the  Megalesian  games, 
and  admitted  such  a  number  of  slaves,  that  the 
free  citizens  were  unable  to  find  room.  Shortly 
after  this,  the  senate  consulted  the  haruspices  on 
some  prodigies  which  had  happened  near  Rome. 
They  replied,  that,  among  other  things  which  had 
provoked  the  anger  of  the  gods,  was  the  desecration 
of  sacred  places.  Clodius  interpreted  this  as  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  restoration  of  Cicero’s  house,  and 
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made  it  a  handle  for  a  fresh  attack  upon  him. 
Cicero  replied  in  the  speech  De  Ilaruspicum  Re¬ 
sponds.  By  this  time  Pompey  and  Clodius  had 
found  it  convenient  to  make  common  cause  with 
each  other.  A  fresh  attack  which  Clodius  soon 
afterwards  made  on  Cicero’s  house  was  repulsed  by 
Milo.  With  the  assistance  of  the  latter  also, 
Cicero,  after  being  once  foiled  in  his  attempt  by 
Clodius  and  his  brother,  succeeded  during  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  Clodius  in  carrying  off  from  the  capitol 
the  tablets  on  which  the  laws  of  the  latter  were 
engraved. 

Clodius  actively  supported  Pompey  and  Crassus 
when  they  became  candidates  for  the  consulship, 
to  which  they  were  elected  in  the  beginning  of 
B.  c.  55,  and  nearly  lost  his  life  in  doing  so.  He 
appears  to.  have  been  in  a  great  measure  led  by 
the  hope  of  being  appointed  on  an  embassy  to 
Asia,  which  would  give  him  the  opportunity  of 
recruiting  his  almost  exhausted  pecuniary  resources, 
and  getting  from  Brogitarus  and  some  others  whom 
he  had  assisted,  the  rewards  they  had  promised 
him  for  his  services.  It  appears,  however,  that  he 
remained  in  Rome.  We  hear  nothing  more  of  him 
this  year.  In  b.  c.  54  we  find  him  prosecuting 
the  ex-tribune  Procilius,  who,  among  other  acts  of 
violence,  was  charged  with  murder  ;  and  soon  after 
we  find  Clodius  and  Cicero,  with  four  others,  ap¬ 
pearing  to  defend  M.  Aemilius  Scaurus.  Yet  it 
appears  that  Cicero  still  regarded  him  with  the 
greatest  apprehension.  (Cic.  ad  Alt.  iv.  15,  ad  Q. 
Fr.  ii.  15,  b.,  iii.  1.  4.) 

In  b.  c.  53  Clodius  was  a  candidate  for  the 
praetorship,  and  Milo  for  the  consulship.  Each 
strove  to  hinder  the  election  of  the  other.  They 
collected  armed  bands  of  slaves  and  gladiators,  and 
the  streets  of  Rome  became  the  scene  of  fresh  tu¬ 
mults  and  frays,  in  one  of  which  Cicero  himself 
was  endangered.  When  the  consuls  endeavoured 
to  hold  the  comitia,  Clodius  fell  upon  them  with 
his  band,  and  one  of  them,  Cn.  Domitius,  was 
wounded.  The  senate  met  to  deliberate.  Clodius 
spoke,  and  attacked  Cicero  and  Milo,  touching, 
among  other  things,  upon  the  amount  of  debt  with 
which  the  latter  was  burdened.  Cicero  replied  in 
the  speech  Do  Aere  alieno  Milonis.  The  contest, 
however,  was  soon  after  brought  to  a  sudden  and 
violent  end.  On  the  20th  of  January,  b.  c.  52,  Milo 
set  out  on  a  journey  to  Lanuvium.  Near  Bovillae 
he  met  Clodius,  who  was  returning  to  Rome  after 
visiting  some  of  his  property.  Both  were  accom¬ 
panied  by  armed  followers,  but  Milo’s  party  was 
the  stronger.  The  two  antagonists  had  passed 
each  other  without  disturbance ;  but  two  of  the 
gladiators  in  the  rear  of  Milo’s  troop  picked  a 
quarrel  with  some  of  the  followers  of  Clodius,  who 
immediately  turned  round,  and  rode  up  to  the 
scene  of  dispute,  when  he  was  wounded  in  the 
shoulder  by  one  of  the  gladiators.  The  fray  now 
became  general.  The  party  of  Clodius  were  put 
to  flight,  and  betook  themselves  with  their  leader 
to  a  house  near  Bovillae.  Milo  ordered  his  men 
to  attack  the  house.  Several  of  Clodius’  men 
were  slain,  and  Clodius  himself  dragged  out  and 
despatched.  The  body  was  left  lying  on  the  road, 
till  a  senator  named  Sex.  Tedius  found  it,  and 
conveyed  it  to  Rome.  Here  it  was  exposed  to 
the  view  of  the  populace,  who  crowded  to  see  it. 
Next  day  it  was  carried  naked  to  the  forum,  and 
again  exposed  to  view  before  the  rostra.  The 
mob,  enraged  by  the  spectacle,  and  by  the  inflam- 
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matory  speeches  of  the  tribunes  Munatius  Plancus 
and  Q.  Pompeius  Rufus,  headed  by  Sex.  Clodius 
carried  the  corpse  into  the  Curia  Hostilia,  made  a 
funeral  pile  of  the  benches,  tables,  and  •writings, 
and  burnt  the  body  on  the  spot.  Not  only  the 
senate-house,  but  the  Porcian  basilica,  erected  by 
Cato  the  Censor,  and  other  adjoining  buildings, 
were  reduced  to  ashes.  (For  an  account  of  the 
proceedings  which  followed,  see  Milo.) 

Clodius  was  twice  married,  first  to  Pinaria,  and 
afterwards  to  Fulvia.  He  left  a  son,  Publius,  and 
a  daughter.  Cicero  charges  him  with  having  held 
an  incestuous  intercourse  with  his  three  sisters. 
[Claudia,  Nos.  7 — 9.]  Clodius  inherited  no 
property  from  his  father.  [See  No.  35.]  Besides 
what  he  obtained  by  less  honest  means,  he  re¬ 
ceived  some  money  by  legacies  and  by  letting  one 
of  his  houses  on  the  Palatine.  He  also  received 
a  considerable  dowry  with  his  wife  Fulvia.  He 
was  the  owner  of  two  houses  on  the  Palatine  hill, 
an  estate  at  Alba,  and  considerable  possessions  in 
Etruria,  near  lake  Prelius.  His  personal  appear¬ 
ance  was  effeminate,  and  neither  handsome  nor 
commanding.  That  he  was  a  man  of  great  energy 
and  ability  there  can  be  little  question ;  still  less 
that  his  character  was  of  the  most  profligate  kind. 
Cicero  himself  admits  that  he  possessed  considera¬ 
ble  eloquence. 

The  chief  ancient  sources  for  the  life  of  Clodius 
are  the  speeches  of  Cicero,  pro  Caelio ,  pro  Sextio, 
pro  Milone ,  pro  Domo  sua,  de  Haruspicum  Res- 
ponsis ,  in  Pisonem ,  and  in  Clodium  et  Curionem, 
and  his  letters  to  Atticus  and  his  brother  Quintus ; 
Plutarch’s  lives  of  Lucullus,  Pompey,  Cicero,  and 
Caesar;  and  Dion  Cassius.  Of  modern  writers, 
Middleton,  in  his  Life  of  Cicero,  has  touched  upon 
the  leading  points  of  Clodius’s  history  ;  but  the 
best  and  fullest  account  has  been  given  by  Dru- 
mann,  Geschichte  Roms,  vol.  ii.  pp.  199 — 370. 

41 — 45.  Clodiae.  [Claudiae,  Nos.  7 — 11.] 

46.  App.  Claudius  or  Clodius  Pulcher,  the 
elder  of  the  two  sons  of  C.  Claudius.  [No.  39.] 
Both  he  and  his  younger  brother  bore  the  praeno- 
men  Appius  (Ascon.  Arg.  in  Milon.  p.  35,  Orell.), 
from  which  it  was  conjectured  by  Manutius  {in 
Cic.  ad  Fam.  ii.  13.  §  2,  and  viii.  8.  §  2),  that  the 
former  had  been  adopted  by  his  uncle  Appius  [No. 
38],  a  conjecture  which  is  confirmed  by  a  coin,  on 
which  he  is  designated  c.  clod.  c.  f.  (Vaillant, 
Claud.  No.  1 3. )  Cicero,  in  letters  written  to  Atticus 
during  his  exile  (iii.  17.  §  1,  8.  §  2,  9.  §  3)  ex¬ 
presses  a  fear  lest  his  brother  Quintus  should  be 
brought  to  trial  by  this  Appius  before  his  uncle  on 
a  charge  of  extortion.  On  the  death  of  P.  Clodius 
he  and  his  brother  appeared  as  accusers  of  Milo. 
(Ascon.  in  Milon.  pp.  35,  39,  40,  42,  ed.  Orell.) 
In  b.  c.  50  he  led  back  from  Gallia  the  two  legions 
which  had  been  lent  to  Caesar  by  Pompey.  (Plut. 
Pomp.  57.)  Whether  it  was  this  Appius  or  his 
brother  who  was  consul  in  b.  c.  38  (Dion.  Cass, 
xlviii.  43)  cannot  be  determined. 

47.  App.  Claudius  or  Clodius  Pulcher,  bro¬ 
ther  of  No.  46,  joined  his  brother  in  prosecuting 
Milo.  (b.  c.  52.)  Next  year  he  exposed  the  in¬ 
trigue  through  which  his  father  had  escaped  [see 
No.  39],  in  hopes  of  getting  back  the  bribe  that 
had  been  paid  to  Servilius.  But  he  managed  the 
matter  so  clumsily,  that  Servilius  escaped,  and 
Appius,  having  abandoned  a  prosecution  with 
which  he  had  threatened  Servilius,  was  himself 
not  long  after  impeached  for  extortion  by  the  Ser- 
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vilii,  and  for  violence  by  Sex.  Tettius.  (Cic.  ad 
Fam.  viii.  8.) 

48.  P,  Clodius,  son  of  P.  Clodius  and  Fulvia, 
was  a  child  at  the  time  of  his  father’s  death.  Milo 
was  accused  of  having  attempted  to  get  him  into 
his  power,  that  he  might  put  him  to  death.  (As- 
con.  in  Milon.  p.  36.)  His  step-father  Antonius 
spoke  of  him  as  a  hopeful  lad.  (Cic.  ad  Att.  xiv. 
13,  A.)  According  to  Valerius  Maximus  (iii.  5. 
§  3)  his  youth  was  spent  in  gluttony  and  debauch¬ 
ery,  which  occasioned  a  disease  of  which  he  died. 

49.  Clodia.  [Claudia,  No.  12.] 

There  are  several  coins  of  the  Claudia  gens.  A 
specimen  is  given  below  :  it  contains  on  the  obverse 
the  head  of  Apollo,  with  a  lyre  behind,  and  on  the 
reverse  Diana  holding  two  torches,  with  the  in¬ 
scription  P.  Clodius  M.  f.,  but  it  is  uncertain  to 
which  of  the  Claudii  this  refers.  [C.  P.  M.] 


CLAU'DIUS.  The  following  were  plebeians, 
or  freedmen  of  the  patrician  Claudia  gens. 

1.  Q.  Claudius,  a  plebeian,  was  tribune  of  the 
plebs  in  b.  c.  218,  when  he  brought  forward  a  law 
that  no  senator,  or  son  of  a  person  of  senatorial 
rank,  should  possess  a  ship  of  the  burden  of  more 
than  300  amphorae.  (Liv.  xxi.  63.)  The  Q.  Clau¬ 
dius  Flamen,  who  was  praetor  in  b.  c.  208,  and 
had  Tarentum  assigned  to  him  as  his  province,  is 
probably  the  same  person.  (Liv.  xxvii.  21,  22, 43, 
xxviii.  10.) 

2.  L.  Clodius,  praefectus  fabrum  to  App.  Clau¬ 
dius  Pulcher,  consul  b.  c.  54.  [Claudius,  No.  38.] 
(Cic.  ad  Fam.  iii.  4 — 6,  8.)  He  was  tribune  of 
the  plebs,  b.  c.  43.  (Pseudo- Cic.  ad  Brut.  i.  1 ; 
comp.  Cic.  ad  Att.  xv.  13.) 

3.  App.  Claudius,  C.  f.,  mentioned  by  Cicero 
in  a  letter  to  Brutus.  {Ad  Fam.  xi.  22.)  Who 
he  was  cannot  be  determined.  He  attached  him¬ 
self  to  the  party  of  Antony,  who  had  restored  his 
father.  Whether  this  Appius  was  the  same  with 
either  of  the  two  of  this  name  mentioned  by  Ap- 
pian  {B.  C.  iv.  44,  51)  as  among  those  proscribed 
by  the  triumvirs,  is  uncertain. 

4.  Sex.  Clodius,  probably  a  descendant  of  a 
freedman  of  the  Claudian  house,  was  a  man  of  low 
condition,  whom  P.  Clodius  took  under  his  patro¬ 
nage.  (Cic.  pro  Cael.  32,  pro  Dom.  10.)  In 
b.  c.  58  we  find  him  superintending  the  celebration 
of  the  Compitalian  festival.  (Cic.  in  Pison.  4  ; 
Ascon.  p.  7,  Orell.)  He  was  the  leader  of  the 
armed  bands  which  P.  Clodius  employed.  (Ascon. 
1.  c.)  The  latter  entrusted  to  him  the  task  of 
drawing  up  the  laws  which  he  brought  forward  in 
his  tribuneship,  and  commissioned  him  to  carry 
into  effect  his  lex  frumentaria.  (Cic.  pro  Dom.  10, 
18,  31,  50,  de  liar.  Resp.  6,  pro  Seoct.  64.)  We 
find  Sextus  the  accomplice  of  Publius  in  all  his 
acts  of  violence,  {pro  Cael.  32.)  In  56  he  was 
impeached  by  Milo,  but  was  acquitted.  (Cic.  ad 
Q.  Fr.  ii.  6,  pro  Cael.  32.)  For  his  proceedings 
on  the  death  of  P.  Clodius  Pulcher  see  No  40; 
Cic.  pro  Mil.  13,  33;  Ascon.  pp.  34,  36,  48. 

He  was  impeached  by  C.  Caesennius  Philo  and 
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M.  Aufidius,  and  condemned.  (Ascon.  in  Milon. 
p.  55.)  He  remained  in  exile  for  eight  years,  but 
was  restored  in  44  by  M.  Antonius.  (Cic.  ad  Att. 
xiv.  13,  A.  and  B.)  Cicero  {pro  Dom.  10,  31, 
pro  Cael.  32)  charges  him  with  having  carried  on 
a  criminal  correspondence  with  Clodia  (Quadran- 
taria). 

5.  Sex.  Clodius,  a  Sicilian  rhetorician,  under 
whom  M.  Antonius  studied  oratory,  and  whom  he 
rewarded  with  a  present  of  a  large  estate  in  the 
Leontine  territory.  (Cic.  ad  Att.  iv.  15,  Phil.  ii. 
4,  1 7,  iii.  9 ;  Dion  Cass.  xiv.  30,  xlvi.  3 ;  Suet. 
de  Clar.  Rhet.  5.) 

6.  P.  Clodius,  M.  F.  appears  on  several  coins 
which  bear  the  image  of  Caesar  and  Antonius. 
(Eckhel,  v.  p.  172;  Vaillant,  Anton.  Nos.  14,  15, 
Claud.  43 — 46.)  He  is  probably  the  same  with 
the  Clodius  whom  Caesar  in  B.  c.  48  sent  into 
Macedonia  to  Metellus  Scipio  (Caes.  B.  C.  iii. 
57),  and  with  the  Clodius  Bithynicus  mentioned 
by  Appian  {B.  C.  v.  49),  Avho  fought  on  the 
side  of  Antonius  in  the  Perusian  war,  and  was 
taken  prisoner  and  put  to  death  in  b.  c.  40  by 
the  command  of  Octavianus. 

7.  C.  Claudius,  probably  the  descendant  of  a 
freedman  of  the  Claudian  house,  was  one  of  the 
suite  of  P.  Clodius  on  his  last  journey  to  Aricia. 
(Cic.  pro  Mil.  1 7 ;  Ascon.  in  Milon.  p.  33,  Orell.) 

8.  C.  Claudius,  a  follower  of  M.  Brutus,  who 
by  the  direction  of  the  latter  put  C.  Antonius  to 
death.  [Antonius,  No.  13,  p.  216.]  (Dion  Cass, 
xlvii.  24 ;  Plut.  Anton.  22,  Brut.  28.)  He  was 
afterwards  sent  by  Brutus  in  command  of  a  squad¬ 
ron  to  Rhodes,  and  on  the  death  of  his  patron  joined 
Cassius  of  Parma.  (Appian,  B.  C.  v.  2.)  [C.P.  M.] 

CLAU'DIUS  I.,  or,  with  his  full  name,  Tib. 
Claudius  Drusus  Nero  Germanicus,  was  the 
fourth  in  the  series  of  Roman  emperors,  and  reign¬ 
ed  from  A.  d.  41  to  54.  He  was  the  grandson  of 
Tib.  Claudius  Nero  and  Li  via,  who  afterwards 
married  Augustus,  and  the  son  of  Drusus  and  An¬ 
tonia.  He  was  born  on  the  first  of  August,  b.  c. 
10,  at  Lyons  in  Gaul,  and  lost  his  father  in  his 
infancy.  During  his  early  life  he  was  of  a  sickly 
constitution,  which,  though  it  improved  in  later 
years,  was  in  ail  probability  the  cause  of  the 
weakness  of  his  intellect,  for,  throughout  his  life, 
he  shewed  an  extraordinary  deficiency  in  judg¬ 
ment,  tact,  and  presence  of  mind.  It  was  owing 
to  these  circumstances  that  from  his  childhood  he 
was  neglected,  despised,  and  intimidated  by  his 
nearest  relatives  ;  he  was  left  to  the  care  of  his 
paedagogues,  who  often  treated  him  with  improper 
harshness.  His  own  mother  is  reported  to  have 
called  him  a  portentum  hominis ,  and  to  have  said, 
that  there  was  something  wanting  in  his  nature  to 
make  him  a  man  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word. 
This  judgment,  harsh  as  it  may  appear  in  the 
mouth  of  his  mother,  is  not  exaggerated,  for  in 
everything  he  did,  and  however  good  his  intentions 
were,  he  failed  from  the  want  of  judgment  and  a 
proper  tact,  and  made  himself  ridiculous  in  the 
eyes  of  others.  Notwithstanding  this  intellectual 
deficiency,  however,  he  was  a  man  of  great  indus¬ 
try  and  diligence.  He  was  excluded  from  the  so¬ 
ciety  of  bis  family,  and  confined  to  slaves  and  wo¬ 
men,  whom  he  was  led  to  make  his  friends  and 
confidants  by  his  natural  desire  of  unfolding  his 
heart.  During  the  long  period  previous  to  his  ac¬ 
cession,  as  well  as  afterwards,  he  devoted  the 
greater  part  of  his  time  to  literary  pursuits. 
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Augustus  and  his  uncle  Tiberius  always  treated 
him  with  contempt ;  Caligula,  his  nephew,  raised 
him  to  the  consulship  indeed,  but  did  not  allow 
him  to  take  any  part  in  public  affairs,  and  behaved 
towards  him  in  the  same  way  as  his  predecessors 
had  done. 

In  this  manner  the  ill-fated  man  had  reached 
the  age  of  fifty,  when  after  the  murder  of  Caligula 
he  was  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  raised  to  the 
imperial  throne.  When  he  received  the  news  of 
Caligula’s  murder,  he  was  alarmed  about  his  own 
safety,  and  concealed  himself  in  a  comer  of  the 
palace  ;  but  he  was  discovered  by  a  common  sol¬ 
dier,  and  when  Claudius  fell  prostrate  before  him, 
the  soldier  saluted  him  emperor.  Other  soldiers 
soon  assembled,  and  Claudius  in  a  state  of  agony, 
as  if  he  were  led  to  execution,  was  carried  in  a 
lectica  into  the  praetorian  camp.  There  the  soldiers 
proclaimed  him  emperor,  and  took  their  oath  of 
allegiance  to  him,  on  condition  of  his  giving  each 
soldier,  or  at  least  each  of  the  praetorian  guards,  a 
donative  of  fifteen  sestertia — the  first  instance  of  a 
Roman  emperor  being  obliged  to  make  such  a 
promise  on  his  accession.  It  is  not  quite  certain 
what  may  have  induced  the  soldiers  to  proclaim  a 
man  who  had  till  then  lived  in  obscurity,  and  had 
taken  no  part  in  the  administration  of  the  empire. 
It  is  said  that  they  chose  him  merely  on  account  of 
his  connexion  with  the  imperial  family,  but  it  is 
highly  probable  that  there  were  also  other  causes 
at  work. 

During  the  first  two  days  after  the  murder  of 
Caligula,  the  senators  and  the  city  cohorts,  which 
formed  a  kind  of  opposition  to  the  praetorian  guards, 
indulged  in  the  vain  hope  of  restoring  the  republic, 
but  being  unable  to  make  head  against  the  praeto¬ 
rians,  and  not  being  well  agreed  among  themselves, 
the  senators  were  at  last  obliged  to  give  way,  and 
on  the  third  day  they  recognized  Claudius  as  em¬ 
peror.  The  first  act  of  his  government  was  to 
proclaim  an  amnesty  respecting  the  attempt  to  re¬ 
store  the  republic,  and  a  few  only  of  the  murderers 
of  Caligula  were  put  to  death,  partly  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  establishing  an  example,  and  partly  because 
it  was  known  that  some  of  the  conspirators  had 
intended  to  murder  Claudius  likewise.  The  acts 
which  followed  these  shew  the  same  kind  and 
amiable  disposition,  and  must  convince  every  one, 
that,  if  he  had  been  left  alone,  or  had  been  assisted 
by  a  sincere  friend  and  adviser,  his  government 
would  have  afforded  little  or  no  ground  for  com¬ 
plaint.  Had  he  been  allowed  to  remain  in  a  pri¬ 
vate  station,  he  would  certainly  have  been  a  kind, 
good,  and  honest  man.  But  he  was  throughout  his 
life  placed  in  the  most  unfortunate  circumstances. 
The  perpetual  fear  in  which  he  had  passed  his 
earlier  days,  was  now  increased  and  abused  by 
those  by  whom  he  was  surrounded  after  his  acces¬ 
sion.  And  this  fear  now  became  the  cause  of  a 
series  of  cruel  actions  and  of  bloodshed,  for  which 
he  is  stamped  in  history  with  the  name  of  a  tyrant, 
which  he  does  not  deserve. 

The  first  wife  of  Claudius  was  Plautia  Urgula- 
nilla,  by  whom  he  had  a  son,  Drusus,  and  a 
daughter,  Claudia.  But  as  he  had  reason  for  be¬ 
lieving  that  his  own  life  was  threatened  by  her,  he 
divorced  her,  and  married  Aelia  Petina,  whom  he 
likewise  divorced  on  account  of  some  misunder¬ 
standing.  At  the  time  of  his  accession  he  was 
married  to  his  third  wife,  the  notorious  Valeria 
Mcssalina,  who,  together  with  the  freedmen  Nar- 
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cissus,  Pallas,  and  others,  led  him  into  a  number 
of  cruel  acts.  After  the  fall  of  Messalina  by  her 
own  conduct  and  the  intrigues  of  Narcissus,  Clau¬ 
dius  was,  if  possible,  still  more  unfortunate  in 
choosing  for  his  wife  his  niece  Agrippina,  a.  d.  49. 
She  prevailed  upon  him  to  set  aside  his  own  son, 
Britannicus,  and  to  adopt  her  son,  Nero,  in  order 
that  the  succession  might  be  secured  to  the  latter. 
Claudius  soon  after  regretted  this  step,  and  the 
consequence  was,  that  he  was  poisoned  by  Agrip¬ 
pina  in  a.  d.  54. 

The  conduct  of  Claudius  during  his  government, 
in  so  far  as  it  was  not  under  the  influence  of  his 
wives  and  freedmen,  was  mild  and  popular,  and  he 
made  several  useful  and  beneficial  legislative  en¬ 
actments.  He  was  particularly  fond  of  building, 
and  several  architectural  plans  which  had  been 
formed,  but  thought  impracticable  by  his  predeces¬ 
sors,  were  carried  out  by  him.  He  built,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  famous  Claudian  aquaeduct  ( Aqua 
Claudia ),  the  port  of  Ostia,  and  the  emissary  by 
which  the  water  of  lake  Fucinus  was  carried  into 
the  river  Liris.  During  his  reign  several  wars 
were  carried  on  in  Britain,  Germany,  Syria,  and 
Mauretania ;  but  they  were  conducted  by  his 
generals.  The  southern  part  of  Britain  was  consti¬ 
tuted  a  Roman  province  in  the  reign  of  Claudius, 
who  himself  went  to  Britain  in  A.  D.  43,  to  take 
part  in  the  war ;  but  not  being  of  a  warlike  dispo¬ 
sition,  he  quitted  the  island  after  a  stay  of  a  few 
days,  and  returned  to  Rome,  where  he  celebrated 
a  splendid  triumph.  Mauretania  was  made  a 
Roman  province  in  a.  d.  42  by  the  legate  Cn. 
Hosidius. 

As  an  author  Claudius  occupied  himself  chiefly 
with  history,  and  was  encouraged  in  this  pursuit 
by  Livy,  the  historian.  With  the  assistance  of 
Sulpicius  Flavius,  he  began  at  an  early  age  to  write 
a  history  from  the  death  of  the  dictator  Caesar ; 
but  being  too  straightforward  and  honest  in  his 
accounts,  he  was  severely  censured  by  his  mother 
and  grandmother.  He  accordingly  gave  up  his 
plan,  and  began  his  history  with  the  restoration  of 
peace  after  the  battle  of  Actium.  Of  the  earlier 
period  he  had  written  only  four,  but  of  the  latter 
forty-one  books.  A  third  work  were  memoirs  of 
his  own  life,  in  eight  books,  which  Suetonius  de¬ 
scribes  as  magis  inepte  quarn  ineleganter  cbmposita. 
A  fourth  was  a  learned  defence  of  Cicero  against 
the  attacks  of  Asinius  Pollio.  He  seems  to  have 
been  as  wrell  skilled  in  the  use  of  the  Greek  as  of 
the  Latin  language,  for  he  wrote  two  historical 
works  in  Greek,  the  one  a  history  of  Carthage,  in 
eight  books,  and  the  other  a  history  of  Etruria,  in 
twenty  books.  However  small  the  literary  merit 
of  these  productions  may  have  been,  still  the  loss 
of  the  history  of  Etruria  in  particular  is  greatly  to 
be  lamented,  as  we  know  that  he  made  use  of  the 
genuine  sources  of  the  Etruscans  themselves.  In 
A.  d.  48,  the  Aedui  petitioned  that  their  senators 
should  obtain  the  jus  petendorum  honorujn  at  Rome. 
Claudius  supported  their  petition  in  a  speech  which 
he  delivered  in  the  senate.  The  grateful  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Lyons  had  this  speech  of  the  emperor 
engraved  on  brazen  tables,  and  exhibited  them  in 
public.  Two  of  these  tables  were  discovered  at 
Lyons  in  1529,  and  are  still  preserved  there.  The 
inscriptions  are  printed  in  Gruter’s  Corp.  Inscript. 
p.  mi.  (Sueton.  Claudius;  Dion  Cassius,  lib.  lx. ; 
Tacit.  Anna l.  libb.  xi.  and  xii. ;  Zonaras,  xi.  8, 
&.c. ;  Joseph.  Ant.  Jud.  xix.  2,  &c.,  xx.  1 ;  Oros. 
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vii.  6;  Eutrop.  vii.  13;  Aurel.  Viet,  de  Caes.  4. 
Epit.  4  ;  Seneca,  Lusus  de  Morte  Drusi ;  comp. 
Niebuhr,  Hist,  of  Rome,  vol.  y.  p.  213,  &c.) 

The  portrait  of  Claudius  is  given  in  each  of  the 
two  cuts  annexed  :  the  second,  which  was  struck 
by  Cotys  I.,  king  of  Thrace,  contains  also  that  of 
his  wife  Agrippina.  See  also  p.  82.  [L.  S.j 


CLAU'DIUS  II.  (M.  Aurelius  Claudius, 
surnamed  Gothicus),  Roman  emperor  A.  D.  268- 
270,  was  descended  from  an  obscure  family  in 
Dardania  or  Illyria,  and  was  indebted  for  distinc¬ 
tion  to  his  military  talents,  which  recommended 
him  to  the  favour  and  confidence  of  Decius,  by 
whom  he  was  entrusted  with  the  defence  of  Ther¬ 
mopylae  against  the  northern  invaders  of  Greece. 
By  Valerian  he  was  nominated  captain-general  of  the 
Illyrian  frontier,  and  commander  of  all  the  provinces 
on  the  Lower  Danube,  with  a  salary  and  appoint¬ 
ments  on  the  most  liberal  scale  ;  by  the  feeble  and 
indolent  son  of  the  latter  he  was  regarded  with  min¬ 
gled  respect,  jealousy,  and  fear,  but  always  treated 
with  the  highest  consideration.  Having  been  sum¬ 
moned  to  Italy  to  aid  in  suppressing  the  insurrec¬ 
tion  of  Aureolus,  he  is  believed  to  have  taken  a 
share  in  the  plot  organized  against  Gallienus  by 
the  chief  officers  of  state,  and,  upon  the  death  of 
that  prince,  was  proclaimed  as  his  successor  by  the 
conspirators,  who  pretended  that  such  had  been 
the  last  injunctions  of  their  victim — a  choice  con¬ 
firmed  with  some  hesitation  by  the  army,  which 
yielded  however  to  an  ample  donative,  and  ratified 
with  enthusiastic  applause  by  the  senate  on  the 
24th  of  March,  a.  d.  268,  the  day  upon  which  the 
intelligence  reached  Rome.  The  emperor  signal¬ 
ized  his  accession  by  routing  on  the  shores  of  the 
Lago  di  Garda  a  large  body  of  Alemanni,  who  in 
the  late  disorders  had  succeeded  in  crossing  the 
Alps,  and  thus  was  justified  in  assuming  the  epi¬ 
thet  of  Germanicus.  The  destruction  of  Aureolus 
also  was  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  reign  :  but 
whether,  as  some  authorities  assert,  this  usurper 
was  defeated  and  slain  by  Claudius  in  the  battle 
of  the  Adda,  or  slain  by  his  own  soldiers  as  others 
maintain  who  hold  that  the  action  of  Pons  Aureoli 
( Pontirolo )  was  fought  against  Gallienus  before 
the  siege  of  Milan  was  formed,  the  confusion  in 
which  the  history  of  this  period  is  involved 
prevents  us  from  deciding  with  confidence.  [Au¬ 
reolus.]  A  more  formidable  foe  now  threatened 
the  Roman  dominion.  The  Goths,  having  col¬ 
lected  a  vast  fleet  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dniester, 
manned  it  is  said  by  no  less  than  320,000  warriors, 
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had  sailed  along  the  southern  shores  of  the  Euxine. 
Proceeding  onwards,  they  passed  through  the  nar¬ 
row  seas,  and,  steering  for  mount  Athos,  landed  in 
Macedonia  and  invested  Thessalonica.  But  hav¬ 
ing  heard  that  Claudius  was  advancing  at  the  head 
of  a  great  army,  they  broke  up  the  siege  and  has¬ 
tened  to  encounter  him.  A  terrible  battle  was 
fought  near  Naissus  in  Dardania  (a.  d.  269) ;  up¬ 
wards  of  fifty  thousand  of  the  barbarians  were 
slain ;  a  still  greater  number  sank  beneath  the 
ravages  of  famine,  cold,  and  pestilence ;  and  the 
remainder,  hotly  pursued,  threw  themselves  into 
the  defiles  of  Haemus.  Most  of  these  were  sur¬ 
rounded  and  cut  off  from  all  escape ;  such  as  re¬ 
sisted  were  slaughtered  ;  the  most  vigorous  of  those 
who  surrendered  were  admitted  to  recruit  the 
ranks  of  their  conquerors,  while  those  unfit  for  mi¬ 
litary  service  were  compelled  to  labour  as  agricul¬ 
tural  slaves.  But  soon  after  these  glorious  achieve¬ 
ments,  which  gained  for  the  emperor  the  title  of 
Gothicus,  by  which  he  is  usually  designated,  he 
was  attacked  by  an  epidemic  which  seems  to  have 
spread  from  the  vanquished  to  the  victors,  and 
died  at  Sirmium  in  the  course  of  A.  d.  270,  after  a 
reign  of  about  two  years,  recommending  with  his 
last  breath  his  general  Aurelian  as  the  individual 
most  worthy  of  the  purple. 

Claudius  was  tall  in  stature,  with  a  bright  flash¬ 
ing  eJe->  a  broad  full  countenance,  and  possessed 
extraordinary  muscular  strength  of  arm.  He  was 
dignified  in  his  manners,  temperate  in  his  mode 
of  life,  and  historians  have  been  loud  in  extolling 
his  justice,  moderation,  and  moral  worth,  placing 
him  in  the  foremost  rank  of  good  emperors,  equal 
to  Trajan  in  valour,  to  Antoninus  in  piety,  to 
Augustus  in  self-controul — commendations  which 
must  be  received  with  a  certain  degree  of  caution, 
from  the  fact,  that  the  object  of  them  was  consi¬ 
dered  as  one  of  the  ancestors  of  Constantine,  his 
niece  Claudia  being  the  wife  of  Eutropius  and  the 
mother  of  Constantius  Chlorus.  The  biography  of 
Trebellius  Pollio  is  a  mere  declamation,  bearing  all 
the  marks  of  fulsome  panegyric  ;  but  the  testimony 
of  Zosimus,  who,  although  no  admirer  of  Constan¬ 
tine,  echoes  these  praises,  is  more  to  be  trusted. 
It  is  certain  also  that  he  was  greatly  beloved  by 
the  senate,  who  heaped  honours  on  his  memory  : 
a  golden  shield  bearing  his  effigy  was  hung  up  in 
the  curia  Romana,  a  colossal  statue  of  gold  was 
erected  in  the  capitol  in  front  of  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Optimus  Maximus,  a  column  was  raised 
in  the  forum  beside  the  rostra,  and  a  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  coins  bearing  the  epithet  divus ,  indicating 
that  they  were  struck  after  death,  are  extant 
of  this  emperor  than  of  any  of  his  predecessors. 
(Trebell.  Pollio,  Claud.;  Aurel.  Viet.  Epit.  34,  de 
Caes.  34  ;  Eutrop.  ix.  11  ;  Zosim.  i.  40-43 ;  Zonar. 
xii.  25,  26.  Trebellius  Pollio  and  Vopiscus  give 
Claudius  the  additional  appellation  of  Flavius ,  and 
the  former  that  of  Valerius  also,  names  which  were 
borne  afterwards  by  Constantius.)  [W.  R.] 
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CLAU'DIUS  APOLLINA'RIS.  [Apolli- 
na'ris.] 

CLAU'DIUS  A'TTICUS  HERO'DES.  [At- 

T1CIJS  Herodes.] 

CLAU'DIUS  CA'PITO.  [Capito.] 
CLAU'DIUS  CIVI'LIS.  [Civilis.] 
CLAU'DIUS  CLAUDIA'NUS.  [Claudia- 

NUS.] 

CLAU'DIUS  DI'DYMUS.  [Didymus.] 
CLAU'DIUS  DRUSUS.  [Drusus.] 
CLAU'DIUS  EUSTHE'NIUS.  [Eusthe- 

NIUS.] 

CLAU'DIUS  FELIX.  [Felix.] 
CLAU'DIUS  JU'LIUS  or  JOLAUS,  a  Greek 
writer  of  unknown  date,  and  probably  a  freedman 
of  some  Roman,  was  the  author  of  a  work  on 
Phoenicia  ( QoiviKiKa )  in  three  books  at  least. 
(Steph.  Byz.  s.  vv.  ’'Akt],  ’I ovSaia,  A t£pos ;  Etym. 
s.  v.  rddetpa.)  This  appears  to  be  the  same  Jo- 
laus,  who  wrote  a  work  on  the  Peloponnesus 
(rieAo7ro!'*'77cna/ca,  Schol.  ad  Nicand.  Tlier.h 21); 
he  spoke  in  one  of  his  works  of  the  city  Lampe  in 
Crete.  (Steph.  Byz.  s.  v.  Adfxm /.) 

CLAU'DIUS  LABEO.  [Labeo.] 
CLAU'DIUS  MAMERTI'NUS.  [Mamer- 

TINUS.] 

CLAU'DIUS  MAXIMUS.  [Maximus.] 
CLAU'DIUS  POMPEIA'NUS.  [Pompei- 

anus.] 

CLAU'DIUS  QUADRIGA'RIUS.  [Quad- 

rigarius.] 

CLAU'DIUS  SACERDOS.  [Sacerdos.] 
CLAU'DIUS  SATURNI'NUS.  [Saturni- 

NUS.] 

CLAU'DIUS  SEVE'RUS.  [Severus.] 
CLAU'DIUS  TA'CITUS.  [Tacitus.] 
CLAU'DIUS  TRYPHO'NIUS.  [Trypho- 

nius.] 

CLAUDUS,  C.  QUINCTIUS,  patrician,  con¬ 
sul  with  L.  Genucius  Clepsina  in  B.c.  271.  (Fasti.) 

CLAUSUS,  a  Sabine  leader,  who  is  said  to  have 
assisted  Aeneas,  and  who  was  regarded  as  the  an¬ 
cestor  of  the  Claudia  gens.  (Virg.  Aen.  vii.  706, 
&c.)  App.  Claudius,  before  he  migrated  to  Rome, 
was  called  in  his  own  country  Attus,  or  Atta 
Clausus.  (Claudius,  No.  1.) 

CLEAE'NETUS  (KAecuWos).  1.  Father  of 
Cleon,  the  Athenian  demagogue.  (Thuc.  iii.  36, 
iv.  21.)  It  is  doubtful  whether  he  is  the  same 
person  as  the  Cleaenetus  who  is  mentioned  by 
Aristophanes  (Eq.  572),  and  of  whom  the  Scho¬ 
liast  on  the  passage  speaks  as  the  author  of  a  de¬ 
cree  for  withholding  the  airmens  kv  UpvTaveiu  from 
the  generals  of  the  state. 

2.  A  tragic  poet,  of  whom  we  find  nothing 
recorded  except  the  interesting  fact  of  his  being  so 
fond  of  lupines,  that  he  would  eat  them,  husks  and 
all.  (Com.  incert.  ap.  Atlien.  ii.  p.  55,  c. ;  comp. 
Casaub.  ad  loc.  )  [E.  E.] 

CLEANDER  (KAe'ai'Spos).  1.  Tyrant  of  Gela, 
which  had  been  previously  subject  to  an  oligarchy. 
He  reigned  for  seven  years,  and  was  murdered 
b.  c.  498,  by  a  man  of  Gela  named  Sabyllus.  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Hippocrates,  one  of 
whose  sons  was  also  called  Cleander.  The  latter, 
together  with  his  brother  Eucleides,  was  deposed 
by  Gelon  when  he  seized  the  government  for  him¬ 
self  in  b.  c.  491.  (Herod,  vii.  154,  155;  Aristot. 
Polit.  v.  12,  ed.  Bekk.;  Paus.  vi.  9.) 

_  2.  An  Aeginetan,  son  of  Telesarchus,  whose 
victory  in  the  pancratium  at  the  Isthmian  games 
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is  celebrated  by  Pindar.  ( Isthm .  viii.)  The  ode 
must  have  been  composed  very  soon  after  the  end 
of  the  Persian  war  (b.c.  479),  and  from  it  we 
learn  that  Cleander  had  also  been  victorious  at  the 
’A \Ka6o7a  at  Megara  and  the  ’  A(TK\r\TTuuo.  at  Epi- 
daurus.  (See  Diet,  of  Ant.  on  the  words.) 

3.  A  Lacedaemonian,  was  harmost  at  Byzantium 
in  b.  c.  400,  and  promised  Cheirisophus  to  meet 
the  Cyrean  Greeks  at  Calpe  with  ships  to  convey 
them  to  Europe.  On  their  reaching  that  place, 
however,  they  found  that  Cleander  had  neither 
come  nor  sent ;  and  when  he  at  length  arrived,  he 
brought  only  two  triremes,  and  no  transports. 
Soon  after  his  arrival,  a  tumult  occurred,  in  which 
the  traitor  Dexippus  was  rather  roughly  handled, 
and  Cleander,  instigated  by  him,  threatened  to  sail 
away,  to  denounce  the  army  as  enemies,  and  to 
issue  orders  that  no  Greek  city  should  receive 
them.  [Dexippus.]  They  succeeded,  however,  in 
pacifying  him  by  extreme  submission,  and  he  en¬ 
tered  into  a  connexion  of  hospitality  with  Xeno¬ 
phon,  and  accepted  the  offer  of  leading  the  army 
home.  But  he  wished  probably  to  avoid  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  any  hostile  collision  with  Pharnabazus, 
and,  the  sacrifices  being  declared  to  be  unfavoura¬ 
ble  for  the  projected  march,  he  sailed  back  to  By¬ 
zantium,  promising  to  give  the  Cyreans  the  best 
reception  in  his  power  on  their  arrival  there.  This 
promise  he  seems  to  have  kept  as  effectually  as  the 
opposition  of  the  admiral  Anaxibius  would  permit. 
He  was  succeeded  in  his  government  by  Aristar¬ 
chus.  (Xen.  Anab.  vi.  2.  §  13,  4.  §§  12,  18,  vi.  6. 
§§  5—38,  vii.  1.  §§  8,  38,  &c.,  2.  §  5,  &c.) 

4.  One  of  Alexander’s  officers,  son  of  Polemo- 
crates.  Towards  the  winter  of  b.  c.  334,  Alexan¬ 
der,  being  then  in  Caria,  sent  him  to  the  Pelopon¬ 
nesus  to  collect  mercenaries,  and  with  these  he 
returned  and  joined  the  king  while  he  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  siege  of  Tyre,  b.  c.  331.  (An-.  Anab. 
i.  24,  ii.  20;  Curt.  iii.  1.  §  1,  iv.  3.  §  11.)  In 
b.  c.  330  he  was  employed  by  Polydamas,  Alex¬ 
ander’s  emissary,  to  kill  Parmenion,  under  whom 
he  had  been  left  as  second  in  command  at  Ecba- 
tana.  (Arr.  Anab.  iii.  26 ;  Curt.  vii.  2.  §§  19,  27-~ 
32  ;  Plut.  Alex.  49  ;  Diod.  xvii.  80  ;  Just.  xii.  5.) 
On  Alexander’s  arrival  in  Carmania,  b.  c.  325, 
Cleander  joined  him  there,  together  with  some 
other  generals  from  Media  and  their  forces.  But 
he  was  accused  with  the  rest  of  extreme  profligacy 
and  oppression,  not  unmixed  with  sacrilege,  in  his 
command,  and  was  put  to  death  by  order  of  Alex¬ 
ander.  (Arr.  Anab.  vi.  27;  Diod.  xvii.  106;  Plut. 
Alex.  68  ;  Curt.  x.  1.  §§  1 — 8 ;  Just.  xii.  10.) 

5.  A  collector  of  proverbs,  is  quoted  by  the 

Scholiast  on  Theocritus.  (Idyll,  v.  21,  Ivt :  pkv 
ovSev  lepov.)  [E.  E.j 

CLEANDER,  a  Phrygian  slave,  brought  to 
Rome  as  a  porter.  He  chanced  to  attract  the 
attention  and  gain  the  favour  of  Commodus,  who 
elevated  him  to  the  rank  of  chamberlain,  and  made 
him  his  chief  minister  after  the  death  of  Perennis. 
[Perennis.]  Being  now  all-powerful,  he  openly 
offered  for  sale  all  offices,  civil  and  military,  and 
the  regular  number  of  magistrates  was  multiplied 
to  answer  the  demand,  so  that  on  one  occasion 
twenty-five  consuls  were  nominated  in  a  single 
year  (it  is  believed  to  have  been  a.  d.  185,  or,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Tillemont,  189),  one  of  whom  was 
Septimius  Severus,  afterwards  emperor.  The  vast 
sums  thus  accumulated  were  however  freely  spent, 
partly  in  supplying  the  demands  of  the  emperor, 
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partly  in  his  own  private  gratifications,  partly  in  re¬ 
lieving  the  wants  of  friends,  and  partly  in  works 
of  public  magnificence  and  utility.  But  fortune, 
which  had  raised  him  so  rapidly,  as  suddenly 
hurled  him  down.  A  scarcity  of  corn  having 
arisen,  the  blame  was  artfully  cast  upon  the  fa¬ 
vourite  by  Papirius  Dionysius,  the  praefectus 
annonae.  A  tumult  burst  forth  in  the  circus,  a 
mob  hurried  to  the  suburban  villa  of  Commodus, 
clamouring  for  vengeance,  and  the  emperor  giving 
way  to  the  dictates  of  his  natural  cowardice, 
yielded  up  Oleander,  who  was  tom  to  pieces,  and 
his  whole  family  and  nearest  friends  destroyed. 
(Dion  Cass,  lxxii.  12,  13;  Herodian.  i.  12,  10; 
Lamprid.  Commod.  6,  7,  11.)  [W.  R.] 

OLEANDER,  an  architect,  who  constructed 
some  baths  at  Rome  for  the  emperor  Commodus. 
(Lamprid.  Comm.  c.  17 ;  Osann,  Kunstblatt ,  1830, 
N.  83.)  [L.  U.] 

CLEA'NDRIDAS  (K\eau8pi'8as),  a  Spartan, 
father  of  Gylippus,  who  having  been  appointed  by 
the  ephors  as  counsellor  to  Pleistoanax  in  the  in¬ 
vasion  of  Attica,  b.  c.  445,  was  said  to  have  been 
bribed  by  Pericles  to  withdraw  his  army.  He  was 
condemned  to  death,  but  fled  to  Thurii,  and  was 
there  received  into  citizenship.  (Plut.  Pericl.  22, 
Nic.  28;  Thuc.  vi.  104,  93,  vii.  2;  Diod.  xiii. 
106,  who  calls  him  Clearchus.)  He  afterwards 
commanded  the  Thurians  in  their  war  against  the 
Tarentines.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  264,  who  calls  him  Cle- 
andrias.)  [A.  H.  C.] 

CLEA'NOR  (KAedz'ajp),  an  Arcadian  of  Orcho- 
menus,  entered  into  the  service  of  Cyrus  the 
Younger,  and  is  introduced  by  Xenophon  as  re¬ 
fusing,  in  the  name  of  the  Greeks,  after  the  battle 
of  Cunaxa,  b.  c.  401,  to  surrender  their  arms  at 
the  requisition  of  Artaxerxes.  (Xen.  Anab.  ii.  1. 
§  10.)  After  the  treacherous  apprehension  of 
Clearchus  and  the  other  generals  by  Tissaphernes, 
Cleanor  was  one  of  those  who  were  appointed  to 
fill  their  places,  and  seems  to  have  acted  through¬ 
out  the  retreat  with  bravery  and  vigour.  (Xen. 
Anab.  iii.  1.  §  47,  2.  §§  4 — 6,  iv.  6.  §  9.)  When 
the  Greeks  found  themselves  deceived  by  the  ad¬ 
venturer  Coeratades,  under  whom  they  had  march¬ 
ed  out  of  Byzantium,  Cleanor  was  among  those 
who  advised  that  they  should  enter  the  service  of 
Seuthes,  the  Thracian  prince,  who  had  conciliated 
him  by  the  present  of  a  horse.  We  find  him  af¬ 
terwards  co-operating  with  Xenophon,  of  whom 
he  seems  to  have  had  a  high  opinion,  in  his  endea¬ 
vour  to  obtain  from  Seuthes  the  promised  pay. 
(Xen.  Anab.  vii.  2.  §  2,  5.  §  10.)  [E.  E.] 

CLEANTHES  (K \sav9rjs),  a  Stoic,  born  at 
Assos  in  Troas  about  b.  c.  300,  though  the  exact 
date  is  unknown.  He  was  the  son  of  Phanias, 
and  entered  life  as  a  boxer,  but  had  only  four 
drachmas  of  his  own  when  he  felt  himself  impelled 
to  the  study  of  philosophy.  He  first  placed  him¬ 
self  under  Crates,  and  then  under  Zeno,  whose  faith¬ 
ful  disciple  he  continued  for  nineteen  years.  In 
order  to  support  himself  and  pay  Zeno  the  neces¬ 
sary  fee  for  his  instructions,  he  worked  all  night 
at  drawing  water  from  gardens,  and  in  consequence 
received  the  nickname  of  4>pedurAr]s.*  As  he  spent 
the  whole  day  in  philosophical  pursuits,  he  had  no 
visible  means  of  support,  and  was  therefore  sum- 


*  Hence  the  correction  of  puteum  for  pluteum 
has  been  proposed  in  Juv.  ii.  7  :  “  Et  jubet  arche- 
typos  pluteum  servare  Cleanthas.” 


moned  before  the  Areiopagus  to  account  for  his 
way  of  living.  The  judges  were  so  delighted  by 
the  evidence  of  industry  which  he  produced,  that 
they  voted  him  ten  minae,  though  Zeno  would  not 
permit  him  to  accept  them.  By  his  fellow-pupils 
he  was  considered  slow  and  stupid,  and  received 
from  them  the  title  of  the  Ass,  in  which  appellation 
he  said  that  he  rejoiced,  as  it  implied  that  his  back 
was  strong  enough  to  bear  whatever  Zeno  put  upon  it. 
Several  other  anecdotes  preserved  of  him  shew  that 
he  was  one  of  those  enthusiastic  votaries  of  philo¬ 
sophy  who  naturally  appeared  from  time  to  time  in 
an  age  when  there  was  no  deep  and  earnest  reli¬ 
gion  to  satisfy  the  thinking  part  of  mankind.  We 
are  not  therefore  surprised  to  hear  of  his  declaring 
that  for  the  sake  of  philosophy  he  would  dig  and 
undergo  all  possible  labour,  of  his  taking  notes 
from  Zeno’s  lectures  on  bones  and  pieces  of  earth¬ 
enware  when  he  was  too  poor  to  buy  paper,  and  of 
the  quaint  penitence  with  which  he  reviled  him¬ 
self  for  his  small  progress  in  philosophy,  by  calling 
himself  an  old  man  “possessed  indeed  of  grey  hairs, 
but  not  of  a  mind.”  For  this  vigour  and  zeal  in 
the  pursuit,  he  was  styled  a  second  Hercules  ;  and 
when  Zeno  died,  B.  c.  263,  Cleanthes  succeeded 
him  in  his  school.  This  event  was  fortunate  for 
the  preservation  of  the  Stoical  doctrines,  for  though 
Cleanthes  was  not  endowed  with  the  sagacity  ne¬ 
cessary  to  rectify  and  develop  his  master’s  system, 
yet  his  stern  morality  and  his  devotion  to  Zeno 
induced  him  to  keep  it  free  from  all  foreign  corrup¬ 
tions.  His  poverty  was  relieved  by  a  present  of 
3000  minas  from  Antigonus,  and  he  died  at  the 
age  of  eighty.  The  story  of  his  death  is  charac¬ 
teristic.  His  physician  recommended  to  him  a 
two  days’  abstinence  from  food  to  cure  an  ulcer  in 
his  mouth,  and  at  the  end  of  the  second  day,  he 
said  that,  as  he  had  now  advanced  so  far  on  the 
road  to  death,  it  would  be  a  pity  to  have  the  trou¬ 
ble  over  again,  and  he  therefore  still  refused  all 
nourishment,  and  died  of  starvation. 

The  names  of  the  numerous  treatises  of  Clean¬ 
thes  preserved  by  Laertius  (vii.  175)  present  the 
usual  catalogue  of  moral  and  philosophical  subjects : 
7repc  dperdv,  ivepl  pbourjs,  7repl  deoou,  &c.  A  hymn 
of  his  to  Zeus  is  still  extant,  and  contains  some 
striking  sentiments.  It  was  published  in  Greek 
and  German  by  H.  H.  Cludius,  Gottingen,  1786  ; 
also  by  Sturz,  1785,  re-edited  by  Merzdorf,  Lips. 
1835,  and  by  others.  His  doctrines  were  almost 
exactly  those  of  Zeno.  There  was  a  slight  varia¬ 
tion  between  his  opinion  and  the  more  usual  Stoi¬ 
cal  view  respecting  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 
Cleanthes  taught  that  all  souls  are  immortal,  but 
that  the  intensity  of  existence  after  death  would 
vary  according  to  the  strength  or  weakness  of  the 
particular  soul,  thereby  leaving  to  the  wicked  some 
apprehension  of  future  punishment ;  whereas  Chry- 
sippus  considered  that  only  the  souls  of  the  wise 
and  good  were  to  survive  death.  (Plut.  Plac.  Phil. 
iv.  7.)  Again,  with  regard  to  the  ethical  principle 
of  the  Stoics,  to  “  live  in  unison  with  nature,”  it  is 
said  that  Zeno  only  enunciated  the  vague  direction, 
o^oKoyov^hus  ^pv,  which  Cleanthes  explained  by 
the  addition  of  rfj  cpvaei.  (Stob.  Eel.  ii.  p.  132.) 
By  this  he  meant  the  universal  nature  of  things, 
whereas  Chrysippus  understood  by  the  nature 
which  we  are  to  follow,  the  particular  nature  of 
man,  as  well  as  universal  nature.  (Diog.  Laert.  vii. 
89.)  This  opinion  of  Cleanthes  was  of  a  Cynical 
character  [Antisthenes],  and  held  up  as  a  model 
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of  an  animal  state  of  existence,  unimproved  by  the 
progress  of  civilization.  Accordingly  we  hear  that 
his  moral  theory  was  even  stricter  than  that  of  or¬ 
dinary  Stoicism,  denying  that  pleasure  was  agree¬ 
able  to  nature,  or  in  any  way  good.  The  direction 
to  follow  universal  nature  also  led  to  fatalist  con¬ 
clusions,  of  which  we  find  traces  in  the  lines  ayov 
0€  fx  S>  Zeu,  kcu  crv  y 1  r\  Ylenpu/xeuri,  oiroi  nod’  v/xlv 
elfA  SiaTerayfievos,  k.  r.  A.  (Mohnike,  Kleanthes 
der  Stoiher ,  fragm.  i. ;  see  also  Diog.  Laert.  1.  c. ;  Cic. 
Acad.  iv.  23,  Div.  i.  3,  Fin.  ii.  21,  iv.  3 ;  Ritter, 
Geschichte  der  Philosophic ,  xi.  5.  1 ;  Brucker,  Hist. 
Grit.  Philosoph.  pt.  11.  lib.  ii.  c.  9.)  [G.  E.  L.  C.] 
CLEANTHES  (K\eav6r)s),  the  name  of  a 
freedman  of  Cato  the  Younger,  who  was  also  his 
physician,  and  attended  him  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  b.  c.  46.  (Plut.  Cat.  ad  fin.)  [W.A.  G.] 
CLEANTHES,  an  ancient  painter  of  Corinth, 
mentioned  among  the  inventors  of  that  art  by 
Pliny  (H.  N.  xxxv.  5)  and  Athenagoras.  ( Legat . 
pro  Christ,  c.  17).  A  picture  by  him  represent¬ 
ing  the  birth  of  Minerva  was  seen  in  the  tem¬ 
ple  of  Diana  near  the  Alpheus.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  343, 
b. ;  Athen.  viii.  p.  346,  c.)  This  work  was  not, 
as  Gerhard  ( Auserles .  Vasenhilder ,  i.  p.  12)  says, 
confounding  our  artist  with  Ctesilochus  (Plin. 
xxxv.  40),  in  a  ludicrous  style,  but  rather  in  the 
severe  style  of  ancient  art.  [L.  U.] 

CLEARCHUS  (KAeapx°s),  a  Spartan,  son  of 
Ramphias.  In  the  congress  which  the  Spartans 
held  at  Corinth,  in  B.  c.  412,  it  was  determined  to 
employ  him  as  commander  in  the  Hellespont  after 
Chios  and  Lesbos  should  be  gained  from  the  Athe¬ 
nians  ;  and  in  the  same  year  the  eleven  commis¬ 
sioners,  who  were  sent  out  from  Sparta  to  take 
cognizance  of  the  conduct  of  Astyochus,  were  en¬ 
trusted  with  the  discretionary  power  of  despatch¬ 
ing  a  force  to  the  Hellespont  under  Clearchus. 
(Thuc.  viii.  8,  39.)  In  b.  c.  410,  he  was  present 
at  the  battle  of  Cyzicus  under  Mindarus,  who  ap¬ 
pointed  him  to  lead  that  part  of  the  force  which 
was  specially  opposed  to  Thrasybulus.  (Diod.  xiii. 
51  ;  Xen.  Hell.  i.  1.  §  16,  &c. ;  Plut.  Ale.  28.) 
In  the  same  year,  on  the  proposal  of  Agis,  he  was 
sent  to  Chalcedon  and  Byzantium,  with  the  latter 
of  which  states  he  had  a  connexion  of  hospitality, 
to  endeavour  to  cut  off  the  Athenian  supplies  of 
corn  in  that  quarter,  and  he  accordingly  fixed  his 
residence  at  Byzantium  as  harmost.  When  the 
town  was  besieged  by  the  Athenians,  B.  c.  408, 
Clearchus  reserved  all  the  provisions,  when  they 
became  scarce,  for  the  Lacedaemonian  soldiers  ; 
and  the  consequent  sufferings  of  the  inhabitants, 
as  well  as  the  general  tyranny  of  his  rule,  led 
some  parties  within  the  place  to  surrender  it  to  the 
enemy,  and  served  afterwards  to  justify  them  even 
in  the  eyes  of  Spartan  judges  when  they  were 
brought  to  trial  for  the  alleged  treachery.  At  the 
time  of  the  surrender,  Clearchus  had  crossed  over 
to  Asia  to  obtain  money  from  Pharnabazus  and  to 
collect  a  force  sufficient  to  raise  the  siege.  He 
was  afterwards  tried  for  the  loss  of  the  town,  and 
fined.  (Xen.  Hell.  i.  1.  §  35,  3.  §  15,  &c. ;  Diod. 
xiii.  67;  Plut.  Ale.  31;  Polyaen.  i.  47,  ii.  2.)  In 
B.  c.  406  he  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Arginusae, 
and  was  named  by  Callicratidas  as  the  man  most 
fit  to  act  as  commander,  should  he  himself  be  slain. 
(Diod.  xiii.  98.)  On  the  conclusion  of  the  Pelo¬ 
ponnesian  war,  Clearchus,  to  whom  peace  was  ever 
irksome,  persuaded  the  Spartans  to  send  him  as 
general  to  Thrace,  to  protect  the  Greeks  in  that 
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quarter  against  the  Thracians.  But  by  the  time 
he  had  reached  the  isthmus,  the  ephors  repented 
their  selection  of  him,  and  sent  an  order  for  his 
recall.  He  proceeded  however  to  the  Hellespont 
in  spite  of  it,  and  was  consequently  condemned  to 
death  by  the  authorities  at  home.  At  Byzantium, 
where  he  took  up  his  residence,  he  behaved  with 
great  cruelty,  and,  having  put  to  death  many  of 
the  chief  citizens  and  seized  their  property,  he 
raised  a  body  of  mercenaries  with  the  money,  and 
made  himself  master  of  the  place.  The  Spartans, 
according  to  Diodorus,  having  remonstrated  with 
him  to  no  purpose,  sent  a  force  against  him  under 
Panthoides ;  and  Clearchus,  thinking  it  no  longer 
safe  to  remain  in  Byzantium,  withdrew  to  Selym- 
bria.  Here  he  was  defeated  and  besieged,  but 
effected  his  escape  by  night,  and  passing  over  to 
Asia,  proceeded  to  the  court  of  Cyrus.  The  prince, 
whose  object  was  to  collect,  without  exciting  suspi¬ 
cion,  as  many  troops  as  possible  for  his  intended 
expedition  against  his  brother,  supplied  Clearchus 
with  a  large  sum  of  money,  with  which  he  levied 
mercenaries,  and  employed  them,  till  Cyrus  should 
need  their  services,  in  protecting  the  Greeks  of  the 
Thracian  Chersonesus  against  the  neighbouring 
barbarians.  Plutarch  says, — a  statement  not  very 
easy  to  be  reconciled  with  the  sentence  of  death 
which  had  been  passed  against  him, — that  he  re¬ 
ceived  also  an  order  from  Sparta  to  promote  in  all 
points  the  objects  of  Cyrus.  When  the  prince  had 
set  out  on  his  expedition,  Clearchus  joined  him  at 
Celaenae  in  Phrygia  with  a  body  of  2000  men  in 
all,  being,  according  to  Xenophon  ( Anah .  iii.  1. 

§  10),  the  only  Greek  who  was  aware  of  the 
prince’s  real  object.  When  the  actual  intention  of 
Cyrus  began  to  be  suspected,  the  Greeks  refused 
to  march  further,  and  Clearchus,  attempting  to 
force  his  own  troops  to  proceed,  narrowly  escaped 
stoning  at  their  hands.  Professing  then  to  come 
into  their  wishes,  and  keeping  up  a  show'  of  vari¬ 
ance  between  himself  and  Cyrus,  he  gradually  led, 
not  his  own  forces  only,  but  the  rest  of  his  coun¬ 
trymen  as  well,  to  perceive  the  difficulties  of  their 
position  should  they  desert  the  service  of  the  prince, 
and  thus  ultimately  induced  them  to  advance. 
When  Orontes  was  brought  to  trial  for  his  treason, 
Clearchus  wras  the  only  Greek  admitted  into  the 
number  of  judges,  and  he  was  the  first  to  advise 
sentence  of  death  against  the  accused.  At  the 
battle  of  Cunaxa,  b.  c.  401,  he  commanded  the 
right  wing  of  the  Greeks,  which  rested  on  the 
Euphrates ;  from  this  position  he  thought  it  unsafe 
to  withdraw,  as  such  a  step  would  have  exposed 
him  to  the  risk  of  being  surrounded  ;  and  he  there-  ■ 
fore  neglected  the  directions  of  Cyrus,  wffio  had 
desired  him  to  charge  with  all  his  force  the  enemy’s 
centre.  Plutarch  blames  him  exceedingly  for  such 
an  excess  of  caution,  and  attributes  to  it  the  loss  it 
of  the  battle.  When  the  Greeks  began  their  re¬ 
treat,  Clearchus  was  tacitly  recognized  as  their  1 
commander-in-chief,  and  in  this  capacity  he  exhi-  ■ 
bited  his  usual  qualities  of  prudence  and  energy,  . 
as  well  as  great  strictness  in  the  preservation  of 
discipline.  At  length,  however,  being  desirous  of  1 
coming  to  a  better  understanding  with  Tissapher- 
nes,  and  allaying  the  suspicions  which  existed  be¬ 
tween  him  and  the  Greeks  in  spite  of  their  solemn  I 
treaty,  Clearchus  sought  an  interview  with  the 
satrap,  the  result  of  which  was  an  agreement  to  |. 
punish  the  parties  on  both  sides  who  had  laboured  | 
to  excite  their  mutual  jealousy  ;  and  Tissaphemes  1 
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promised  that,  if  Clearchus  would  bring  his  chief 
officers  to  him,  he  would  point  out  those  who  had 
instilled  suspicion  into  him  against  their  country¬ 
men.  Clearchus  fell  into  the  snare,  and  induced 
four  of  the  generals  and  twenty  of  the  lochagi  to 
accompany  him  to  the  interview.  The  generals 
were  admitted  and  arrested,  while  the  other  officers, 
who  had  remained  without,  were  massacred.  Clear¬ 
chus  and  his  colleagues  were  sent  to  the  court  of 
Artaxerxes,  and,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  the 
queen-mother,  Parysatis,  in  their  favour,  were  all 
beheaded,  with  the  exception  of  Menon,  who  pe¬ 
rished  by  a  more  lingering  death.  In  this  account 
Xenophon  and  Ctesias  in  the  main  agree  ;  but 
from  the  latter  Plutarch  reports  besides  several 
apocryphal  stories.  One  of  these  is,  that,  while 
the  bodies  of  the  other  generals  were  torn  by  dogs 
and  birds,  a  violent  wind  raised  over  that  of  Clear¬ 
chus  a  tomb  of  sand,  round  which,  in  a  miracu¬ 
lously  short  space  of  time,  an  overshadowing  grove 
of  palm-trees  arose  ;  so  that  the  king  repented 
much  when  he  knew  that  he  had  slain  a  favourite 
of  the  gods.  (Xen.  Anab.  i.  1.  §  9,  2.  §  9,  3. 
§§  1—21,  5.  §§  11—17,  6.  §§  1—11,  8.  §§  4—13, 
ii.  1 — 6.  §  15 ;  Diod.  xiv.  12,  22 — 26  ;  Plut.  Ar¬ 
lan.  8,  18.)  [E.  E.] 

CLEARCHUS  (KA eapxos),  a  citizen  of  Herac- 
leia  on  the  Euxine,  was  recalled  from  exile  by  the 
nobles  to  aid  them  in  quelling  the  seditious  temper 
and  demands  of  the  people.  According  to  Justin, 
he  made  an  agreement  with  Mithridates  I.  of 
Pontus  to  betray  the  city  to  him  on  condition  of 
holding  it  under  him  as  governor.  But,  perceiving 
apparently  that  he  might  make  himself  master  of 
it  without  the  aid  of  Mithridates,  he  not  only 
broke  his  agreement  with  the  latter,  but  seized  his 
person,  and  compelled  him  to  pay  a  large  sum  for 
his  release.  Having  deserted  the  oligarchical  side, 
he  came  forward  as  the  man  of  the  people,  obtain- 
l  ed  from  them  the  command  of  a  body  of  merce- 
i  naries,  and,  having  got  rid  of  the  nobles  by  murder 
i  and  banishment,  raised  himself  to  the  tyranny. 

He  used  his  power  as  badly,  and  with  as  much 
!  cruelty  a3  he  had  gained  it,  while,  with  the  very 
:  frenzy  of  arrogance,  he  assumed  publicly  the  attri- 
i  butes  of  Zeus,  and  gave  the  name  of  Kepavvos  to 
one  of  his  sons.  He  lived  in  constant  fear  of  assas¬ 
sination,  against  which  he  guarded  in  the  strictest 
way.  But,  in  spite  of  his  precautions,  he  was 
murdered  by  Chion  and  Leon  in  b.  c.  353,  after  a 
reign  of  twelve  years.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a 
pupil  both  of  Plato  and  of  Isocrates,  the  latter  of 
whom  asserts  that,  while  he  was  with  him,  he  was 
one  of  the  gentlest  and  most  benevolent  of  men. 
(Diod.  xv.  81,  xvi.  36  ;  Just.  xvi.  4,  5;  Polyaen. 
ii.  30  ;  Memn.  ap.  Phot.  Bibl.  224  ;  Plut.  de  Alex. 
Fort.  ii.  5,  ad  Princ.  inerud.  4  ;  Theopomp.  ap. 
Athen.  iii.  p.  85 ;  Isocr.  Ep.  ad  Timoth.  p.  423,  ad 
fin.;  Suid.  s.  v.  KA eapxos  ;  Wesseling,  ad  Diod. 
U.  cc.  ;  Perizon.  ad  Ael.  V.  H.  ix.  1  3.)  [E.  E.] 
CLEARCHUS  (KAe'ap%os),  of  Soli,  one  of  Aris¬ 
totle’s  pupils,  was  the  author  of  a  number  of  works, 
none  of  which  are  extant,  on  a  very  great  variety 
of  subjects.  He  seems  to  have  been  the  same  per¬ 
son  whom  Athenaeus  (i.  p.  4,  a.)  calls  rpexedenr- 
vos,  or  the  diner  out.  A  list  of  his  principal 
writings  is  subjoined,  all  the  references  which  may 
be  found  in  Vossius  (dc  Hist.  Graec.  pp.  83,  84, 
ed.  Westermann)  being  omitted  for  the  sake  of 
brevity  : — 1.  Blot,  a  biographical  work,  extending 
to  at  least  eight  books.  (See  Athen.  xii.  p.  548,  d.) 
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2.  A  commentary  on  Plato’s  “Tinmens.”  (Fabric. 
Bibl.  Graec.  iii.  p.  95.)  3.  ITAa ruvos  eyudjpuov. 

(Diog.  Laert.  iii.  2.)  4.  riepj  t<x>v  ev  rfj  TlAaTccuos 
IloAiTeia  padp/xarLiidos  elpppevocu.  5.  FepylOios,  a 
treatise  on  flattery,  so  called,  according  to  Athe¬ 
naeus  (vi.  p.  255),  from  Gergithius,  one  of  Alexan¬ 
der’s  courtiers.  6.  Tlepl  TraiSeias.  (Diog.  Laert. 
i.  9  ;  Athen.  xv.  p.  697,  e.)  7.  Uepl  (piA'ias. 
8.  UapoLp-iaL.  9.  Ilepl  yp'upuu,  on  riddles.  10. 
’Epam/rd,  probably  historical,  a  collection  of  love- 
stories,  not  unmixed  with  the  discussion  of  some 
very  odd  questions  on  the  subject  (e.  g.  Athen.  xii. 
p.  553,  £).  11.  Tlepl  y pacpwv,  on  paintings. 

(Athen.  xiv.  p.  648,  f.)  12.  Tlepiypaepai  ?  The 

reading  in  Athenaeus  (vii.  ad  init.)  is  doubtful  ; 
see  Dalechamp  and  Casaubon,  ad  loc.  13.  Hep! 
vapK-qs,  on  the  Torpedo.  14.  Tie  pi  t£u  evvldpwv, 
on  water-animals.  15.  Tlepl  S-ivcov,  on  sand- wastes. 
16.  Ilepl  (TKeAerdu,  an  anatomical  work.  (Casaub. 
ad  Athen.  ix.  p.  399.)  17.  Tlepl  vttvov,  the 

genuineness  of  which,  however,  has  been  called  in 
question.  (Fabr.  Bibl.  Graec.  iii.  p.  481.)  This 
is  the  work  to  which  Clement  of  Alexandria  refers 
(Strom,  i.  15)  for  the  account  of  the  philosophical 
Jew,  with  whom  Aristotle  was  said  to  have  held 
much  communication,  and  therein,  by  his  own  con¬ 
fession,  to  have  gained  more  than  he  imparted.  It 
has  been  doubted  also  whether  the  work  on  mili¬ 
tary  tactics  referred  to  by  Aelianus  Tacticus  (ch.  1 ) 
should  be  ascribed  to  the  present  Clearchus  or  to 
the  tyrant  of  Heracleia.  (See  Voss.  1.  c.  ;  Fabric. 
Bibl.  Graec.  iii.  p.  481.)  [E.  E.] 

CLEARCHUS  (KAeapxos),  an  Athenian  comic 
poet  of  the  new  comedy,  whose  time  is  unknown. 
Fragments  are  preserved  from  his  K  idapcpSos 
(Athen.  x.  p.  426,  a.,  xiv.  p.  623,  c.),  K opivOioi 
(xiv.  p.  613,  b.),  Uardpocros  (xiv.  p.  642,  b.),  and 
from  a  play,  the  title  of  which  is  unknown,  (i. 
p.  28,  e. ;  Eustath.  ad  Odyss.  p.  1623,  47  ;  Meinehe, 
Com.  Graec.  i.  p.  490,  iv.  pp.  562,  849.)  [P.  S.] 
CLEARCHUS,  a  sculptor  in  bronze  at  Rhe- 
gium,  is  important  as  the  teacher  of  the  celebrated 
Pythagoras,  who  flourished  at  the  time  of  Myron 
and  Polycletus.  Clearchus  was  the  pupil  of  the 
Corinthian  Eucheir,  and  belongs  probably  to  the 
72nd  and  following  Olympiads.  The  whole  pedi¬ 
gree  of  the  school  to  which  he  is  to  be  ascribed  is 
given  by  Pausanias.  (vi.  4.  §  2.  Comp.  Heyne, 
Opusc.  Acad.  v.  p.  371.)  [L.  U.J 

CLEA'RIDAS  (KAeapfSas),  a  friend  of  Brasidas, 
and  apparently  one  of  those  young  men  whose 
appointment  to  foreign  governments  Thucydides 
considers  to  have  been  inconsistent  with  Spartan 
principles  (iv.  132).  He  was  made  governor  of 
Amphipolis  by  Brasidas  ;  and  in  the  battle  there, 
in  which  Brasidas  and  Cleon  were  killed,  he  com¬ 
manded  the  main  body  of  the  forces,  B.  c.  422. 
Clearidas  afterwards  distinguished  himself  in  the 
quarrels  which  arose  after  the  peace  of  Nicias,  by 
giving  up  Amphipolis,  not  (as  the  terms  required) 
to  the  Athenians,  but  to  the  Amphipolitans  them¬ 
selves.  (Thuc.  v.  10,  21,  34.)  [A.  H.  C.] 

CLEDO'NIUS,  the  author  of  an  essay  upon 
Latin  grammar,  published  by  Putschius  from  a 
single  corrupt  and  imperfect  MS.,  inscribed  “  Ars 
Cledonii  Romani  Senatoris,  Constantinopolitani 
Grammatici.”  It  is  professedly  a  commentary  on 
the  celebrated  treatise  of  Donatus,  and  to  suit  the 
arrangement  of  that  work  is  divided  into  two 
parts,  the  former,  or  ars  prima ,  containing  illus¬ 
trations  of  the  Editio  Prima ;  the  latter,  or  ars 
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secunda ,  of  the  Editio  Secunda.  [Donatus.]  Of 
Cledonius  personally  we  know  nothing ;  but  it  is 
not  improbable  that  he  may  have  been  attached  to 
the  Auditorium  or  University  established  in  the 
capitolium  of  Constantinople,  an  institution  to 
which  we  find  an  allusion  in  p.  1866.  (Comp. 
Godofr.  ad  Cod.  TJieodos.  14.  tit.  9.  vol.  v.  p.  203, 
&c.)  The  only  edition  is  that  contained  in  the 
“  Grammaticae  Latinae  Auctores  Antiqui  ”  of 
Putschius,  4to.,  Hanov.  1605,  pp.  1859 — 1939. 
(Osann,  Beitrage  zur  Griech.  und  Horn.  Litteratur- 
gesch.  vol.  ii.  p.  314.)  [W.  R.] 

CLEE'MPORUS  or  CLEA'MPORUS,  a  phy¬ 
sician,  who  may  have  lived  in  the  sixth  or  fifth 
century  b.  c.,  as  Pliny  says  that  a  botanical  work, 
which  was  commonly  attributed  to  Pythagoras, 
was  by  some  persons  supposed  to  have  been 
written  by  him.  ( H, .  JV.  xxiv.  101.)  [  W.  A.  G.] 
CLEIDE'MUS  (KAet5?]/xos),  an  ancient  Athe¬ 
nian  author.  Meursius  is  inclined  to  believe 
( Peisistr .  c.  2),  that  the  name,  where  it  occurs  in 
Plutarch,  Athenaeus,  and  others,  has  been  substi¬ 
tuted,  by  an  error  of  the  copyists,  for  Cleitodemus, 
who  is  mentioned  by  Pausanias  (x.  15)  as  the  most 
ancient  writer  of  Athenian  history.  We  find  in 
Athenaeus  the  following  works  ascribed  to  Clei- 
demus  : — 1.  ’E ^riygriKos.  (Athen.  ix.  p.  410,  a.) 
This  is  probably  the  same  work  which  is  referred 
to  by  Suidas  ( s .  v.  "Y 7)s).  Casaubon  ( ad  Athen. 

1.  c.)  and  Vossius  (de  Hist.  Graec.  p.  418,  ed. 
Westermann)  think  that  it  was  a  sort  of  lexicon ; 
but  it  seems  rather  to  have  been  an  antiquarian 
treatise,  in  verse,  on  religious  rites  and  ceremonies. 
(Comp.  R.uhnken,  ad  Tim.  s.  v.  5E|7]7 7]Tai.)  2. 

’A t61s  (Athen.  vi.  p.  235,  a.),  the  subject  of  which 
seems  to  have  been  the  history  and  antiquities  of 
Attica.  It  is  probably  the  work  quoted  by  Plu¬ 
tarch  (  Thes .  19,27),  who  mentions  prolixity  as  the 
especial  characteristic  of  the  author.  3.  ITpcoT07o- 
via ,  also  apparently  an  antiquarian  work.  (Athen. 
xiv.  p.  660,  a.)  4.  Nootoi,  a  passage  from  the 

'  eighth  book  of  which  is  referred  to  by  Athenaeus 
(xii.  p.  609,  c.),  relating  to  the  first  restoration  of 
Peisistratus  and  the  marriage  of  Hipparchus  with 
Phya.  (Comp.  Herod,  i.  60.)  We  cannot  fix  the 
exact  period  at  which  Cleidemus  flourished,  but  it 
must  have  been  subsequently  to  b.  c.  479,  since 
Plutarch  refers  to  his  acccount  of  the  battle  of 
Plataea.  (Plut.  19.)  See  further  references 

in  Vossius  ( l .  c.).  [E.  E.] 

CLEI'GENES  (KAeo'e^s).  1.  A  citizen  of 
Acanthus,  sent  as  ambassador  to  Sparta,  b.  c.  382, 
to  obtain  her  assistance  for  Acanthus  and  the  other 
Chalcidian  towns  against  the  Olynthians.  Xeno¬ 
phon  records  a  speech  of  his,  delivered  on  this  oc¬ 
casion,  in  which  he  dwells  much  on  the  ambition 
of  Olynthus  and  her  growing  power.  His  appli¬ 
cation  for  aid  was  successful.  (Xen.  Hell.  v.  2. 
§  1 1,  & c. ;  Diod.  xv.  19,  &c. ;  comp.  p.  155,  a.) 

2.  A  man  who  is  violently  attacked  by  Aristo¬ 
phanes  in  a  very  obscure  passage  {Ran.  705-716), 
where  he  is  spoken  of  as  a  bath-man,  puny  in  per¬ 
son,  dishonest,  drunken,  and  quarrelsome.  The 
Scholiast  says  {ad  Arist.  1.  c.),  that  he  was  a  rich 
man,  but  of  foreign  extraction.  He  seems  to  have 
been  a  meddler  in  politics,  and  a  mischievous  char¬ 
latan  of  the  day.  [E.  E.] 

CLEI'NIAS  (KAeudas).  1.  Father  of  Alcibiades, 
fought  at  Artemisiam  in  a  trireme  built,  equipped, 
and  manned  at  his  own  expense,  and  in  the  last  of 
the  sea-fights  there  gained  the  dpiarela.  lie  fell 
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at  Coroneia,  b.  c.  447.  (Herod,  viii.  17;  Plut. 
Alcib.  2.)  [A.  H.  C.] 

2.  Son  of  Alcibiades,  married  Deinomacha,  the 
daughter  of  Megacles,  and  became  by  her  the 
father  of  the  famous  Alcibiades.  He  greatly  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  in  the  third  naval  engagement 
at  Artemisium,  B.  c.  480,  having  provided  a  ship 
and  manned  it  with  200  men  at  his  own  expense. 
He  was  slain  in  B.  c.  447,  at  the  battle  of  Coroneia, 
in  which  the  Athenians  were  defeated  by  the  Boeo¬ 
tian  and  Euboean  exiles.  (Herod,  viii.  17 ;  Plut. 
Ale.  1  ;  Plat.  Ale.  Prim.  p.  112;  Thuc.  i.  113.) 

3.  A  younger  brother  of  the  famous  Alcibiades. 
Pericles,  the  guardian  of  the  youths,  fearing  lest 
Alcibiades  might  corrupt  him,  sent  him  away  from 
his  own  house  and  placed  him  for  education  with 
his  brother  Ariphron  ;  but  the  latter  sent  him  back 
at  the  end  of  six  months,  finding  it  impossible  to 
make  anything  of  him.  (Plat.  Protag.  p.  320.) 
In  another  dialogue  {Ale.  Prim.  p.  118,  ad  jin.; 
comp.  Schol.  ad  loc.)  he  is  spoken  of  as  quite  a 
madman. 

4.  Son  of  Axiochus,  and  the  same  who  is  intro¬ 
duced  as  a  very  young  man  by  Plato  in  the 
“  Euthydemus,”  was  first  cousin  to  No.  3  and  to 
Alcibiades. 

5.  The  father  of  Aratus  of  Sicyon.  The  Sicyo- 

nians  committed  to  him  the  supreme  power  in  their 
state  on  the  deposition,  according  to  Pausanias,  of 
the  tyrants  Euthydemus  and  Timocleidas,  the 
latter  of  whom,  according  to  Plutarch,  was  joined 
with  Cleinas  as  his  colleague.  Soon  after  this 
Abantidas  murdered  Cleinias  and  seized  the  ty¬ 
ranny,  b.  c.  264.  (Paus.  ii.  8  ;  Plut.  Arat.  2.) 
[Abantidas.]  [E.  E.] 

CLEI'NIAS  (KAeuuas),  a  Pythagorean  philo¬ 
sopher,  of  Tarentum,  was  a  contemporary  and  friend 
of  Plato’s,  as  appears  from  the  story  (perhaps  other¬ 
wise  worthless)  which  Diogenes  Laertius  (ix.  40) 
gives  on  the  authority  of  Aristoxenus,  to  the  effect 
that  Plato  wished  to  burn  all  the  writings  of  De¬ 
mocritus  which  he  could  collect,  but  was  prevented 
by  Amyclas  and  Cleinias.  In  his  practice,  Clei¬ 
nias  was  a  true  Pythagorean.  Thus  we  hear  that 
he  used  to  assuage  his  anger  by  playing  on  his 
harp  ;  and,  when  Prorus  of  Cyrene  had  lost  all  his 
fortune  through  a  political  revolution  (comp.  Thrige, 
Res  Cyrenensium,  §  48),  Cleinias,  who  knew  no¬ 
thing  of  him  except  that  he  was  a  Pythagorean, 
took  on  himself  the  risk  of  a  voyage  to  Cyrene, 
and  supplied  him  with  money  to  the  full  extent  ot 
his  loss.  (Iamblich.  Vit.  Pyth.  27,  31,  33;  Ael. 
V.  IT.  xiv.  23 ;  Perizon.  ad  loc. ;  Chamael.  Pont. 
ap.  Athen.  xiv.  p.  623,  f. ;  Diod.  Fragrn.  iib.  x. ; 
Fabric.  Bibl.  Graec.  i.  pp.  840,  886.)  [E.  E.] 

CLEINIS  (KAe?m),  the  husband  of  Ilarpe  and 
father  of  Lycius,  Ortygius,  Harpasus,  and  Arte- 
micha.  He  lived  in  Mesopotamia,  near  Babylon, 
and  was  beloved  by  Apollo  and  Artemis.  Having 
heard  that  the  Hyperboreans  sacrificed  asses  to 
Apollo,  he  wished  to  introduce  the  same  custom  at 
Babylon ;  but  Apollo  threatened  him,  and  com¬ 
manded  that  only  sheep,  goats,  and  heifers  should 
be  sacrificed.  Lycius  and  Harpasus,  the  sons  of  I 
Cleinis,  however,  persisted  in  sacrificing  asses, 
whereupon  Apollo  infuriated  the  animals  so  as  to 
attack  the  family  of  Cleinis.  Other  divinities,  • 
however,  took  pity  upon  the  family,  and  changed 
all  its  members  into  different  birds.  (Anton.  Lib.  |. 
20.)  [L.  S.J 

CLEINO'MACIIUS  (KA uv6yaXos).  a  Megaric  i 
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philosopher  of  Thurium,  is  said  by  Diogenes  Laer¬ 
tius  (ii.  112)  to  have  been  the  first  who  composed 
treatises  on  the  fundamental  principles  of  dialectics 
{tv epl  d^Lcoydrocu  Kal  Karrj'yopyp.aTwu).  We  learn 
from  Suidas  ( s .  v.  Tlvppwv),  that  Pyrrhon,  who 
flourished  about  330  b.  c.,  attended  the  instruc¬ 
tions  of  Bryso,  and  that  the  latter  was  a  disciple 
of  Cleinomachus.  We  may  therefore  set  the  date 
of  Cleinomachus  towards  the  commencement  of  the 
same  century.  [E.  E.] 

CLEIO.  [Musae.] 

CLEI'STHENES  (KA eurderns).  1.  Son  of 
Aristonymus  and  tyrant  of  Sicyon.  He  was  des¬ 
cended  from  Orthagoras,  who  founded  the  dynasty 
about  100  years  before  his  time,  and  succeeded  his 
grandfather  Myron  in  the  tyranny,  though  proba¬ 
bly  not  without  some  opposition.  (Herod,  vi.  126  ; 
Aristot.  Polit.  v.  12,  ed  Bekk.;  Paus.  ii.  8 ;  Mul¬ 
ler,  Dor.  i.  8.  §  2.)  In  B.  c.  595,  he  aided  the 
Amphictyons  in  the  sacred  war  against  Cirrha, 
which  ended,  after  ten  years,  in  the  destruction  of 
the  guilty  city,  and  in  which  Solon  too  is  said  to 
have  assisted  with  his  counsel  the  avengers  of  the 
god.  (Paus.  x.  37  ;  Aesch.  c.  Ctes.  §  107,  &c. ; 
Clinton,  F.  II.  sub  anno,  595.)  We  find  Cleis- 
thenes  also  engaged  in  war  with  Argos,  his  enmity 
to  which  is  said  by  Herodotus  to  have  been  so 
great,  that  he  prohibited  the  recitation  at  Sicyon 
of  Homer’s  poems,  because  Argos  was  celebrated 
in  them,  and  restored  to  the  worship  of  Dionysus 
what  the  historian  calls,  by  a  prolepsis,  the  tragic 
choruses  in  which  Adrastus,  the  Argive  hero,  was 
commemorated.  (Herod,  v.  67;  see  Nitzsch,  Mele- 
tem.  i.  p.  153,  &c.)  Muller  {l.  c .)  connects  this 
hostility  of  Cleisthenes  towards  Argos,  the  chief 
Dorian  city  of  the  district,  with  his  systematic  en¬ 
deavour  to  depress  and  dishonour  the  Dorian  tribes 
at  Sicyon.  The  old  names  of  these  he  altered, 
calling  them  by  netv  ones  derived  from  the  sow, 
the  ass,  and  the  pig  ('Tcitcu,  ’O vearai,  Xoipearcu'), 
while  to  his  own  tribe  he  gave  the  title  of 5 A px&aoi 
(lords  of  the  people).  The  explanation  of  his  mo¬ 
tive  for  this  given  by  Muller  ( Dor .  iii.  4.  §  3) 
seems  even  less  satisfactory  than  the  one  of  Hero¬ 
dotus  which  he  sets  aside ;  and  the  historian’s 
statement,  that  Cleisthenes  of  Athens  imitated  his 
grandfather  in  his  political  changes,  may  justify 
the  inference,  that  the  measures  adopted  at  Sicyon 
with  respect  to  the  tribes  extended  to  more  than  a 
mere  alteration  of  their  names.  (Herod,  v.  67,  68.) 
From  Aristotle  {Pol.  v.  12)  we  learn,  that  Cleis¬ 
thenes  maintained  his  power  partly  through  the 
respect  inspired  by  his  military  exploits,  and  partly 
by  the  popular  and  moderate  course  which  he 
adopted  in  his  general  government.  His  adminis¬ 
tration  also  appears  to  have  been  characterized  by 
much  magnificence,  and  Pausanias  mentions  a 
colonnade  (crrod  KA eLcrdeveios)  which  he  built  with 
the  spoils  taken  in  the  sacred  war,  (Paus.  ii.  9.) 
We  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  exact  date 
of  the  death  of  Cleisthenes,  or  the  conclusion  of 
his  tyranny,  but  we  know  that  it  cannot  be  placed 
earlier  than  B.  c.  582,  in  which  year  he  won  the 
victory  in  the  chariot-race  at  the  Pythian  games. 
(See  Clinton  and  Muller  on  the  year.)  His  daugh¬ 
ter  Agarista,  whom  so  many  suitors  sought,  was 
given  in  marriage  to  Megacles  the  Alcmaeonid. 
[Agarista.] 

2.  An  Athenian,  son  of  Megacles  and  Agarista, 
and  grandson  of  the  tyrant  of  Sicyon,  appears  as 
the  head  of  the  Alcmaeonid  clan  on  the  banish- 
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ment  of  the  Peisistratidae,  and  was  indeed  sus¬ 
pected  of  having  tampered  with  the  Delphic  oracle, 
and  urged  it  to  require  from  Sparta  the  expulsion 
of  Hippias.  Finding,  however,  that  he  could  not 
cope  with  his  political  rival  Isagoras  except  through 
the  aid  of  the  commons,  he  set  himself  to  increase 
the  power  of  the  latter,  and  to  remove  most  of  the 
safeguards  against  democracy  which  Solon  had 
established  or  preserved.  There  is  therefore  less 
trutn  than  rhetoric  in  the  assertion  of  Isocrates 
( Areiopag .  p.  143,  a),  that  Cleisthenes  merely  re¬ 
stored  the  constitution  of  Solon.  The  principal 
change  which  he  introduced,  and  out  of  which 
most  of  his  other  alterations  grew,  was  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  the  four  ancient  tribes,  and  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  ten  new  ones  in  their  stead.  These  last 
were  purely  local,  and  the  object  as  well  as  the 
effect  of  the  arrangement  was,  to  give  permanence 
to  democratic  ascendency  by  the  destruction  of 
the  old  aristocratic  associations  of  clanship.  (Comp. 
Arist.  Polit.  vi.  4,  ed.  Bekk. ;  Thrige,  Res  Cyren. 
§  48.)  The  increase  in  the  number  of  the  (3ov\rf 
and  of  the  vavKpaplcu  was  a  consequence  of  the 
above  measure.  The  (pparpiai  were  indeed  allowed 
to  remain  as  before,  but,  as  they  were  no  longer 
connected  with  the  tribes  (the  Sfj/JLOL  constituting 
the  new  subdivision),  they  ceased  to  be  of  any 
political  importance.  According  to  Aelian  (  V.  H. 
xiii.  24)  Cleisthenes  was  also  the  first  who  insti¬ 
tuted  ostracism,  by  which  he  is  said,  on  the  same 
authority,  to  have  been  the  first  sufferer  ;  and  this 
is  partly  borne  out  by  Diodorus  (xi.  55),  who  says, 
that  ostracism  was  introduced  after  the  banishment 
of  the  Peisistratidae  (but  see  Plut  Nic.  1 1  ;  Har- 
pocrat.  s.  v.  v hnrapxos ).  We  learn,  moreover,  from 
Aristotle  {Polit.  iii.  2,  ed  Bekk.)  that  he  admitted 
into  the  tribes  a  number  of  persons  who  were  not 
of  Athenian  blood ;  but  this  appears  to  have  been 
only  intended  to  serve  his  purposes  at  the  time,  not 
to  be  a  precedent  for  the  future.  By  some  again  he 
is  supposed  to  have  remodelled  the  Ephetae,  add¬ 
ing  a  fifth  court  to  the  four  old  ones,  and  altering 
the  number  of  the  judges  from  80  to  51,  i.  e.  five 
from  each  tribe  and  a  president.  (Wachsmuth, 
vol.  i.  p.  360,  Eng.  transl. ;  but  see  Muller,  Eu- 
menid.  §  64,  &c.)  The  changes  of  Cleisthenes 
had  the  intended  effect  of  gaining  political  supe¬ 
riority  for  himself  and  his  party,  and  Isagoras  was 
reduced  to  apply  for  the  aid  of  the  Spartans  under 
Cleomenes  I.  Heralds  accordingly  were  sent  from 
Lacedaemon  to  Athens,  who  demanded  and  ob¬ 
tained  the  banishment  of  Cleisthenes  and  the  rest 
of  the  Alcmaeonidae,  as  the  accursed  family  {eva- 
7<r7y),  on  whom  rested  the  pollution  of  Cylon’s 
murder.  [Cylon.]  Cleisthenes  having  withdrawn, 
Cleomenes  proceeded  to  expel  700  families  pointed 
out  by  Isagoras,  and  endeavoured  to  abolish  the 
Council  of  500,  and  to  place  the  government  in  the 
hands  of  300  oligarchs.  But  the  Council  resisted 
the  attempt,  and  the  people  supported  them,  and 
besieged  Cleomenes  and  Isagoras  in  the  Acropolis, 
of  which  they  had  taken  possession.  On  the  third 
day  the  besieged  capitulated,  and  the  Lacedaemo¬ 
nians  and  Isagoras  were  allowed  to  depart  from 
Attica.  The  rest  were  put  to  death,  and  Cleis¬ 
thenes  and  the  700  banished  families  were  re¬ 
called.  (Herod,  v.  63,  66,  69—73,  vi.  131;  comp. 
Diet,  of  Ant.  pp.  156,  235,  323,  &c.,  633,  755, 
990—993.) 

3.  An  Athenian,  whose  foppery  and  effeminate 
profligacy  brought  him  more  than  once  under  the 
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lash  of  Aristophanes.  Thus  the  Clouds  are  said 
to  take  the  form  of  women  when  they  see  him 
{Nub.  354);  and  in  the  Tkesmophoriazusae  (574, 
&c.)  he  brings  information  to  the  women,  as  being 
a  particular  friend  of  theirs,  that  Euripides  has 
smuggled  in  Mnesilochus  among  them  as  a  spy. 
In  spite  of  his  character  he  appears  to  have  been 
appointed  on  one  occasion  to  the  sacred  office  of 
frecapos.  (Vesp.  1187.)  The  Scholiast  on  Ach. 
118  and  Eq.  1371  says,  that,  in  order  to  preserve 
the  appearance  of  youth,  he  wore  no  beard,  re¬ 
moving  the  hair  by  an  application  of  pitch.  (Comp. 
Elmsl.  ad  Ach.  118.)  [E.  E.] 

CLEITA'GORA  (KAeiTa7o'pa),  a  lyric  poetess, 
mentioned  by  Aristophanes  in  his  Wasps  (v.  1245), 
and  in  his  lost  play,  the  Danaids.  She  is  vari¬ 
ously  represented  as  a  Lacedaemonian,  a  Thessalian, 
and  a  Lesbian.  (Schol.  in  Aristoph.  Vesp.  1239, 
1245,  Lysistr.  1237  ;  Suid.  Hesych.  s.  v.)  [P.  S.] 
CLEITARCHUS  (KA eirapxos'),  tyrant  of  Ere- 
tria  in  Euboea.  After  Plutarchus  had  been  ex¬ 
pelled  from  the  tyranny  of  Eretria  by  Phocion, 
b.  c.  350,  popular  government  was  at  first  esta¬ 
blished  ;  but  strong  party  struggles  ensued,  in 
which  the  adherents  of  Athens  were  at  length 
overpowered  by  those  of  Macedonia,  and  Philip 
then  sent  Hipponicus,  one  of  his  generals,  to  des¬ 
troy  the  walls  of  Porthmus,  the  harbour  of  Eretria, 
and  to  set  up  Hipparchus,  Automedon,  and  Clei- 
tarchus  as  tyrants.  (Plut.  Phoc.  13;  Dem.  deCor. 
§  86,  Philipp,  iii.  §§  68,  69.)  This  was  subse¬ 
quent  to  the  peace  between  Athens  and  Philip  in 
B.  c.  346,  since  Demosthenes  adduces  it  as  one  of 
the  proofs  of  a  breach  of  the  peace  on  the  part  of 
Macedon.  {Philipp,  iii.  §  23.)  The  tyrants,  how¬ 
ever,  were  not  suffered  to  retain  their  power 
quietly,  for  Demosthenes  {Philip,  iii.  §  69)  men¬ 
tions  two  armaments  sent  by  Philip  for  their  sup¬ 
port,  at  different  times,  under  Eurylochus  and 
Parmenion  respectively.  Soon  after,  we  find 
Cleitarchus  in  sole  possession  of  the  government; 
but  he  does  not  seem  to  have  been  at  open  hosti¬ 
lity  with  Athens,  though  he  held  Eretria  for  Phi¬ 
lip,  for  we  hear  of  the  Athenians  sending  ambas¬ 
sadors  to  request  his  consent  to  the  arrangement 
for  uniting  Euboea  under  one  federative  government, 
having  its  congress  at  Chalcis,  to  which  Athens 
was  also  to  transfer  the  annual  contributions  from 
Oreus  and  Eretria.  Aeschines  says,  that  a  talent 
from  Cleitarchus  was  part  of  the  bribe  which  he 
alleges  that  Demosthenes  received  for  procuring 
the  decree  in  question.  Cleitarchus  appears  there¬ 
fore  to  have  come  into  the  above  project  of  Demos¬ 
thenes  and  Callias,  to  whom  he  would  naturally 
be  opposed  ;  but  he  thought  it  perhaps  a  point 
gained  if  he  could  get  rid  of  the  remnant  of  Athe¬ 
nian  influence  in  Eretria.  For  the  possible  mo¬ 
tives  of  Demosthenes,  see  p.  568,  a.  The  plan, 
however,  seems  to  have  fallen  to  the  ground,  and 
Demosthenes  in  b.  c.  341  carried  a  decree  for  an 
expedition  to  Euboea  with  the  view  of  putting 
down  the  Macedonian  interest  in  the  island.  On 
this,  Cleitarchus  and  Philistides,  the  tyrant  of 
Oreus,  sent  ambassadors  to  Athens  to  prevent,  if 
possible,  the  threatened  invasion ;  and  Aeschines, 
at  whose  house  the  envoys  were  entertained,  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  supported  their  cause  in  the  assem¬ 
bly.  But  the  decree  was  carried  into  effect,  and 
the  command  or  the  armament  was  given  to  Pho¬ 
cion,  by  whom  Cleitarchus  and  Philistides  were 
expelled  from  their  respective  cities.  (Aesch.  c. 
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Ctes.  §§  85 — 103;  Dem.  de  Cor.  p.252,  &c. ; 
Diod.  xvi.  74;  Plut.  Dem.  17.)  [E.  E.] 

CLEITARCHUS  (KA eirapxos),  son  of  the  his¬ 
torian  Deinon  (Plin.  H.  N.  x.  49),  accompanied 
Alexander  the  Great  in  his  Asiatic  expedition, 
and  wrote  a  history  of  it.  This  work  has  been 
erroneously  supposed  by  some  to  have  formed  the 
basis  of  that  of  Curtius,  who  is  thought  to  have 
closely  followed,  even  if  he  did  not  translate 
it.  We  find  Curtius,  however,  in  one  passage 
(ix.  5.  §  21)  differing  from  Cleitarchus,  and  even 
censuring  him  for  his  inaccuracy.  Cicero  also  {de 
Leg.  i.  2)  speaks  very  slightingly  of  the  production 
in  question  (rd  irepl  'AAe^avSpov),  and  mentions 
him  again  {Brut.  11)  as  one  who,  in  his  account  of 
the  death  of  Themistocles,  eked  out  history  with 
a  little  dash  of  romance.  Quintilian  says  {Inst. 
Or.  x.  1),  that  his  ability  was  greater  than  his 
veracity  ;  and  Longinus  {de  Sublim.  §  3  ;  comp. 
Toup.  ad  loc.)  condemns  his  style  as  frivolous  and 
inflated,  applying  to  it  the  expression  of  Sophocles, 
cryiKpois  p.€V  avAiauois ,  c popSeLas  S’  arep.  He  is 
quoted  also  by  Plutarch  {Them.  27,  Alecc.  46),  and 
several  times  by  Pliny,  Athenaeus,  and  Strabo. 
The  Cleitarchus,  whose  treatise  on  foreign  words 
(7A cocraai)  is  frequently  referred  to  by  Athenaeus, 
was  a  different  person  from  the  historian.  (Fabric. 
Bibl.  Graec.  iii.  p.  38  ;  Voss,  de  Hist.  Graec.  p.  90, 
ed.  Westermann.)  [E.  E.] 

CLEITE  (KAeiTT?),  a  daughter  of  king  Merops, 
and  wife  of  Cyzicus.  After  the  murder  of  her 
husband  by  the  Argonauts  she  hung  herself,  and 
the  tears  of  the  nymphs,  who  lamented  her  death, 
were  changed  into  the  well  of  the  name  of  Cleite. 
(Apollon.  Iihod.  i.  967,  1063,  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

CLEITODE'MUS.  [Cleidemus.] 
CLEITO'MACIIUS  {KAenogaxos),  a  Cartha¬ 
ginian  by  birth,  and  called  Hasdrubal  in  his  own 
language,  came  to  Athens  in  the  40  th  year  of  his  age, 
previously  at  least  to  the  year  146  b.  c.  He  there 
became  connected  with  the  founder  of  the  New 
Academy,  the  philosopher  Carneades,  under  whose 
guidance  he  rose  to  be  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
disciples  of  this  school ;  but  he  also  studied  at  the 
same  time  the  philosophy  of  the  Stoics  and  Peri¬ 
patetics.  Diogenes  Laertius,  to  whom  we  are  in¬ 
debted  for  these  notices  of  the  life  of  Cleitomachus, 
relates  also  (iv.  67),  that  he  succeeded  Carneades 
as  the  head  of  the  Academy  on  the  death  of  the 
latter,  b.  c.  129.  (Comp.  Steph.  Byz.  s.v.  Kapxv- 
5c»v.)  He  continued  to  teach  at  Athens  till  as  late 
as  b.  c.  1 1 1,  at  all  events,  as  Crassus  heard  him  in 
that  year.  (Cic.  de  Oral.  i.  11.) 

Of  his  works,  which  amounted  to  400  books 
(/3t§Ata,  Diog.  Laert.  1.  c.),  only  a  few  titles  are 
preserved.  His  main  object  in  writing  them  was 
to  make  known  the  philosophy  of  his  master  Car¬ 
neades,  from  whose  views  he  never  dissented. 
Cleitomachus  continued  to  reside  at  Athens  till 
the  end  of  his  life ;  but  he  continued  to  cherish  a 
strong  affection  for  his  native  country,  and  when 
Carthage  was  taken  in  b.  c.  146,  he  wrote  a  work 
to  console  his  unfortunate  countrymen.  This 
work,  which  Cicero  says  he  had  read,  was  taken 
from  a  discourse  of  Carneades,  and  was  intended 
to  exhibit  the  consolation  which  philosophy  sup¬ 
plies  even  under  the  greatest  calamities.  (Cic. 
Tusc.  iii.  22.)  Cicero  seems  indeed  to  have  paid 
a  good  deal  of  attention  to  the  works  of  Cleitoma¬ 
chus,  and  speaks  in  high  terms  of  his  industry,  . 
penetration,  and  philosophical  talent.  {Acad.  ii.  6, 
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31.)  He  sometimes  translates  from  the  works  of 
Cleitomachus,  as  for  instance  from  the  “  De  susti- 
nendis  Offensionibus,”  which  was  in  four  books. 
(Acad.  ii.  31.) 

Cleitomachus  appears  to  have  been  well  known 
to  his  contemporaries  at  Rome,  for  two  of  his 
works  were  dedicated  to  illustrious  Romans;  one 
to  the  poet  C.  Lucilius,  and  the  other  to  L.  Censo- 
rinus,  consul  in  b.  c.  149.  (Cic.  Acad.  ii.  32.) 

Cleitomachus  probably  treated  of  the  history  of 
philosophy  in  his  work  on  the  philosophical  sects 
(ir epl  aipecrecvv).  (Diog.  Laert.  ii.  92.) 

(Fabric.  Bibl.  Grace,  iii.  p.  168;  Brucker,  Hist. 
Phil.  i.  p.  771;  Orelli,  Onorn.  Tull.  ii.  pp.  159, 160  ; 
Suid.  s.  v.  KA €LTo/jiaxos.)  [A.  S.] 

CLEITO'MACHUS  (KA eirifjnxos),  a  Theban 
athlete,  whose  exploits  are  recorded  by  Pausanias 
(vi.  15  ;  comp.  Suid.  s.  v.  Kkeirop-axos).  He  won 
the  prize  at  Olympia  in  the  pancratium  in  01.  141. 
(b.  c.  216.)  Aelian  mentions  (  V.  H .  iii.  30)  his 
great  temperance,  and  the  care  he  took  to  keep 
himself  in  good  condition.  [E.  E.] 

CLEITO/NYMUS(KAemoi'o(uos),  an  historian 
of  uncertain  date.  A  work  of  his  on  Italy  and 
another  on  Sybaris  are  quoted  bjr  Plutarch.  ( Parall . 
Min.  10,  21.)  His  Tragica ,  also  quoted  by  Plu¬ 
tarch  (de  Fluv.  3),  Vossius  supposes  to  have  been 
a  collection  of  the  legends  which  formed  the  ordi¬ 
nary  subjects  of  ancient  tragedy ;  but  it  has  been 
proposed  to  substitute  OpaiuKwp  for  rpayucau  in 
the  passage  in  question.  (Voss,  de  Hist.  Graec.  p. 
418,  ed.  Westermann.)  [E.  E.j 

CLEI'TOPHON  (Kk^LToepwv),  a  Rhodian  au¬ 
thor  of  uncertain  date,  to  whom  we  find  the  fol¬ 
lowing  works  ascribed  :  1.  VakarLiax ,  a  history  of 
the  Gauls,  from  which  Plutarch  (Parallel. Min.  15) 
gives  a  story,  parallel  to  that  of  Tarpeia  in  Livy, 
of  a  woman  of  Ephesus,  who  betrayed  the  town  to 
Brennus.  2.  ’I vdiua,  from  the  tenth  book  of  which 
Plutarch  (de  Fluv.  25.  §  3)  quotes  a  medical  recipe 
for  the  jaundice.  3.  'IraXiua.  4.  Kriaeis,  a  work 
on  the  origin  of  different  cities  (Plut.  de  Fluv.  6. 
§  4),  from  which  we  obtain  one  theory  on  the  ety¬ 
mology  of  Lugdunum.  (See  Voss,  de  Hist.  Graec. 
pp.  418,  419.)  [E.  E.] 

CLEITUS  (KAetros).  1.  A  son  of  Aegyptus, 
murdered  by  Cleite.  (Apollod.  ii.  1.  §  5.) 

2.  A  son  of  Mantius,  carried  off  by  Eos  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  extraordinary  beauty.  (Horn.  Od.  xv. 
250;  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  1780.) 

3.  A  son  of  Peisenorof  Troy,  slain  by  Teucrus. 
(Horn.  II.  xv.  445,  &c.) 

4.  The  beloved  friend  of  Pallene,  who  fought 
with  his  rival  Dryas  for  the  possession  of  Pallene, 
and  conquered  him  by  the  assistance  of  the  maiden. 
Sithon,  the  father  of  Pallene,  wanted  to  punish  his 
daughter,  but  she  was  rescued  from  his  hands  by 
Aphrodite,  and  after  Sithon’s  death  she  married 
Cleitus,  and  the  country  of  Pallene  derived  its  name 
from  her.  (Conon,  Narrat.  10  ;  Parthen.  Erot.  6  ) 

5.  King  of  the  Sithones  in  Thrace,  who  gave 

his  daughter  Chrysonoe  or  Torone  in  marriage  to 
Proteus,  who  had  come  to  Thrace  from  Egypt. 
(Conon,  Narrat.  32.)  [L.  S.] 

CLEITUS  (KAeiTos  or  KAeiros).  l(  Son  of 
Bardylis,  king  of  Illyria.  [See  p.  463.]  In  b.  c. 
335,  having  received  promise  of  aid  from  Glaucias, 
king  of  the  Taulantians,  he  revolted  from  Alexan¬ 
der  the  Great.  The  latter  accordingly  invaded 
his  country,  and  after  a  campaign,  in  which  the 
advantage  of  the  Illyrians  and  their  allies  lay  en- 
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tirely  in  the  strong  positions  they  were  enabled  to 
take  up  among  their  hills,  compelled  him  to  flee 
from  his  dominions  and  take  refuge  in  those  of 
Glaucias.  Arrian  mentions  a  dreadful  sacrifice  of 
three  boys,  three  girls,  and  three  black  rams,  of¬ 
fered  by  the  Illyrians  before  their  first  battle  with 
Alexander’s  troops.  (Arr.  Anal.  i.  5,6;  Plut. 
Alex.  11;  Diod.  xvii.  8.) 

2.  A  Macedonian,  surnamed  MeAas,  son  of 
Dropides,  and  brother  to  Lanice  or  Hellanice, 
nurse  of  Alexander  the  Great.  He  saved  Alex¬ 
ander’s  life  at  the  battle  of  Granicus,  b.  c.  334, 
cutting  off  with  a  blow  of  his  sword  the  arm  of 
Spithridates  which  was  raised  to  slay  the  king. 
At  the  battle  of  Arbela,  B.  c.  331,  he  commanded, 
in  the  right  wing,  the  body  of  cavalry  called 
*  Ayr) ga  (see  Polyb.  v.  65,  xxxi.  3) ;  and  when,  in 
b.  c.  330,  the  guards  ( eralpoi )  were  separated  into 
two  divisions,  it  being  considered  expedient  not  to 
entrust  the  sole  command  to  any  one  man,  Hepha- 
estion  and  Cleitus  were  appointed  to  lead  respec¬ 
tively  the  two  bodies.  In  b.  c.  328,  Artabazus 
resigned  his  satrapy  of  Bactria,  and  the  king  gave 
it  to  Cleitus.  On  the  eve  of  the  day  on  which  he 
was  to  set  out  to  take  possession  of  his  government, 
Alexander,  then  at  Maracanda  in  Sogdiana,  cele¬ 
brated  a  festival  in  honour  of  the  Dioscuri,  though 
the  day  was  in  fact  sacred  to  Dionysus — a  circum¬ 
stance  which  afterwards  supplied  his  friends  with 
a  topic  of  consolation  to  him  in  his  remorse  for  the 
murder  of  Cleitus,  the  soothsayers  declaring,  that 
his  frenzy  had  been  caused  by  the  god’s  wrath  at 
the  neglect  of  his  festival.  At  the  banquet  an 
angry  dispute  arose,  the  particulars  of  which  are 
variously  reported  by  different  authors.  They 
agree,  however,  in  stating,  that  Cleitus  became 
exasperated  at  a  comparison  which  was  instituted 
between  Alexander  and  Philip,  much  to  the  dis¬ 
paragement  of  the  latter,  and  also  at  supposing 
that  his  own  services  and  those  of  his  contempora¬ 
ries  were  depreciated  as  compared  with  the  exploits 
of  younger  men.  Being  heated  with  wine,  he 
launched  forth  into  language  highly  insolent  to  the 
king,  quoting  a  passage  from  Euripides  (Androm. 
683,  &c.)  to  the  effect,  that  the  soldiers  win  by 
their  toil  the  victories  of  which  the  general  reaps 
the  glory.  Alexander  at  length,  stung  to  a  frenzy 
of  rage,  rushed  towards  him,  but  was  held  back 
b}1,  his  friends,  while  Cleitus  also  was  forced  from 
the  room.  Alexander,  being  then  released,  seized 
a  spear,  and  sprung  to  the  door  ;  and  Cleitus,  who 
was  returning  in  equal  fury  to  brave  his  anger, 
met  him,  and  fell  dead  beneath  his  weapon.  (Diod. 
xvii.  21,  57;  Wess.  ad  he.;  Plut.  Alex.  1  6,  50-52  ; 
Arr.  Anah.  i.  15,  iii.  11,  27,  iv.  8,  9 ;  Curt.  iv.  13. 
§  26,  viii.  1 ;  Just.  xii.  6.) 

3.  Another  of  Alexander’s  officers,  surnamed 
A evuds  to  distinguish  him  from  the  above.  He  is 
noted  by  Athenaeus  and  Aelian  for  his  pomp  and 
luxury,  and  is  probably  the  same  who  is  mentioned 
by  Justin  among  the  veterans  sent  home  to  Mace¬ 
donia  under  Craterus  in  B.  c.  324.  (Athen.  xii, 
p.  539,  c. ;  Ael.  V.H.  ix.  3;  Just.  xii.  12;  Arr. 
Anah.  vii.  12.) 

4.  An  officer  who  commanded  the  Macedonian 
fleet  for  Antipater  in  the  Lamian  war,  b.  c.  323, 
and  defeated  the  Athenian  admiral,  Eetion,  in  two 
battles  off  the  Echinades.  In  the  distribution  of 
provinces  at  Triparadeisus,  b.  c.  321,  he  ob¬ 
tained  from  Antipater  the  satrapy  of  Lydia ; 
and  when  Antigonus  was  advancing  to  dispossess 
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him  of  it,  in  b.  c.  319,  after  Antipater’s  death,  he 
garrisoned  the  principal  cities,  and  sailed  away  to 
Macedonia  to  report  the  state  of  affairs  to  Poly- 
sperchon.  In  b.  c.  318,  after  Polysperchon  had 
been  baffled  at  Megalopolis,  he  sent  Cleitus  with 
a  fleet  to  the  coast  of  Thrace  to  prevent  any  forces 
of  Antigonus  from  passing  into  Europe,  and  also 
to  effect  a  junction  with  Arrhidaeus,  who  had  shut 
himself  up  in  the  town  of  Cius.  [See  p.  350,  a.] 
Nicanor  being  sent  against  him  by  Cassander,  a 
battle  ensued  near  Byzantium,  in  which  Cleitus 
gained  a  decisive  victory.  But  his  success  ren¬ 
dered  him  over-confident,  and,  having  allowed  his 
troops  to  disembark  and  encamp  on  land,  he  was 
surprised  by  Antigonus  and  Nicanor,  and  lost  all 
his  ships  except  the  one  in  which  he  sailed  him¬ 
self.  Having  reached  the  shore  in  safety,  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  towards  Macedonia,  but  was  slain  by  some 
soldiers  of  Lysimachus,  with  whom  he  fell  in  on 
the  way.  (Diod.  xviii.  15,  39,  52,  72.)  [E.  E.] 

CLEMENS  (KA/fyiujs),  a  Greek  historian,  pro¬ 
bably  of  Constantinople,  who  wrote,  according  to 
Suidas  (s.  v.),  respecting  the  kings  and  emperors  of 
the  Romans,  a  work  to  Hieronymus  on  the  figures 
of  Isocrates  (-rrepl  toov  ’I croKpariKcov  a'XTjuaTOJi'), 
and  other  treatises.  Ruhnken  ( Praef.  ad  Tim. 
Lex.  p.  x.)  supposes  that  Suidas  has  confounded 
two  different  persons,  the  historian  and  gramma¬ 
rian,  but  one  supposition  seems  just  as  probable  as 
the  other.  The  grammatical  works  of  Clemens  are 
referred  to  in  the  Etymologicum  Magnum  (s.  v. 
CuA?;)  and  Suidas  (s.  vv.  “H pas,  7raAf/z/3oAos),  and 
the  historical  ones  very  frequently  in  the  Byzantine 
writers.  (Vossius,  de  Ilistor.  Graec.  p.  416,  ed. 
Westermann.) 

CLEMENS  (KAt^u^s),  a  slave  of  Agrippa  Postu- 
mus,  whose  person  very  much  resembled  his  master’s, 
and  who  availed  himself  of  this  resemblance,  after 
the  murder  of  the  latter  on  the  accession  of  Tiberius 
in  a.  d.  14,  to  personate  the  character  of  Agrippa. 
Great  numbers  joined  him  in  Italy;  he  was  gene¬ 
rally  believed  at  Rome  to  be  the  grandson  of  Ti¬ 
berius  ;  and  a  formidable  insurrection  would  pro¬ 
bably  have  broken  out,  had  not  Tiberius  contrived 
to  have  him  apprehended  secretly.  The  emperor 
did  not  venture  upon  a  public  execution,  but  com¬ 
manded  him  to  be  slain  in  a  private  part  of  the 
palace.  This  was  in  a.  d.  16.  (Tac.  Ann.  ii.  39, 
40 ;  Dion  Cass.  lvii.  16  ;  comp.  Suet.  Tib.  25.) 

CLEMENS  ALEXANDRTNUS,  whose  name 
was  T.  Flavius  Clemens,  usually  surnamed  Alexan- 
drinus,  is  supposed  to  have  been  born  at  Athens, 
though  he  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  at 
Alexandria.  In  this  way  the  two  statements  in 
which  he  is  called  an  Athenian  and  an  Alexandrian 
(Epiphan.  Haer.  xxvii.  6)  have  been  reconciled  by 
Cave.  In  early  life  he  was  ardently  devoted  to 
the  study  of  philosophy,  and  his  thirst  for  know¬ 
ledge  led  him  to  visit  various  countries, — Greece, 
southern  Italy,  Coelo-Syria,  Palestine,  and  Egypt. 

It  appears,  from  his  own  account,  that  he  had 
various  Christian  preceptors,  of  whom  he  speaks  in 
terms  of  great  respect.  One  of  them  was  a  Jew 
by  birth,  and  several  were  from  the  East.  At 
length,  coming  to  Egypt,  he  sought  out  Pantaenus, 
master  of  the  Christian  school  at  Alexandria,  to 
whose  instructions  he  listened  with  much  satisfac¬ 
tion,  and  whom  he  prized  far  more  highly  than  all 
his  former  teachers.  It  is  not  certainly  known 
whether  he  had  embraced  Christianity  before  hear¬ 
ing  Pantaenus,  or  whether  his  mind  had  only  been  | 
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favourably  inclined  towards  it  in  consequence  of 
previous  inquiries.  Probably  he  first  became  a 
Christian  under  the  influence  of  the  precepts  of 
Pantaenus,  though  Neander  thinks  otherwise. 
After  he  had  joined  the  Alexandrian  church,  he 
became  a  presbyter,  and  about  a.  d.  190  he  was 
chosen  to  be  assistant  to  his  beloved  preceptor. 
In  this  latter  capacity  he  continued  until  the  year 
202,  when  both  principal  and  assistant  were 
obliged  to  flee  to  Palestine  in  consequence  of  the 
persecution  under  Severus.  In  the  beginning  of 
Caracalla’s  reign  he  was  at  Jerusalem,  to  which 
city  njany  Christians  were  then  accustomed  to  re¬ 
pair  in  consequence  of  its  hallowed  spots.  Alex¬ 
ander,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  who  was  at  that  time 
a  prisoner  for  the  gospel,  recommended  him  in  a 
letter  to  the  church  at  Antioch,  representing  him 
as  a  godly  minister,  a  man  both  virtuous  and  well- 
known,  whom  they  had  already  seen,  and  who 
had  confirmed  and  promoted  the  church  of  Christ. 
It  is  conjectured,  that  Pantaenus  and  Clement  re¬ 
turned,  after  an  absence  of  three  years,  in  206, 
though  of  this  there  is  no  certain  evidence.  He 
must  have  returned  before  211,  because  at  that 
time  he  succeeded  Pantaenus  as  master  of  the 
school.  Among  his  pupils  was  the  celebrated 
Origen.  Guerike  thinks,  that  he  died  in  213  ;  but 
it  is  better  to  assume  with  Cave  and  Schrockh, 
that  his  death  did  not  take  place  till  220.  Hence 
he  flourished  under  the  reigns  of  Severus  and  Ca- 
racalla,  193 — 217. 

It  cannot  safely  be  questioned,  that  Clement 
held  the  fundamental  truths  of  Christianity  and 
exhibited  genuine  piety.  But  in  his  mental  cha¬ 
racter  the  philosopher  predominated.  His  learn¬ 
ing  was  great,  his  imagination  lively,  his  power  of 
perception  not  defective  ;  but  he  was  unduly  prone 
to  speculation.  An  eclectic  in  philosophy,  he 
eagerly  sought  for  knowledge  wherever  it  could 
be  obtained,  examining  every  topic  by  the  light  of 
his  own  mind,  and  selecting  out  of  all  systems 
such  truths  as  commended  themselves  to  his  judg¬ 
ment.  “  I  espoused,”  says  he,  “  not  this  or  that 
philosophy,  not  the  Stoic,  nor  the  Platonic,  nor  the 
Epicurean,  nor  that  of  Aristotle  ;  but  whatever  any 
of  these  sects  had  said  that  was  fit  and  just,  that 
taught  righteousness  with  a  divine  and  religious 
knowledge,  all  that  being  selected,  I  call  philoso¬ 
phy.”  He  is  supposed  to  have  leaned  more  to  the 
Stoics  than  to  any  other  sect.  He  seems,  indeed, 
to  have  been  more  attached  to  philosophy  than  any 
of  the  fathers  with  the  exception  of  Origen. 

In  comprehensiveness  of  mind  Clement  was  cer¬ 
tainly  deficient.  He  never  develops  great  principles, 
but  runs  chiefly  into  minute  details,  which  often  be¬ 
come  trifling  and  insipid.  In  the  interpretation  of 
the  Scriptures  he  was  guided  by  fancy  rather  than 
fixed  rules  deduced  from  common  sense.  He  pur¬ 
sues  no  definite  principles  of  exposition,  neither 
does  he  penetrate  into  the  essential  nature  of 
Christianity.  His  attainments  in  purely  religious 
knowledge  could  never  have  been  extensive,  as  no 
one  doctrine  is  well  stated.  From  his  works  no 
system  of  theology  can  be  gathered.  It  were  pre¬ 
posterous  to  recur  to  them  for  sound  exegesis,  or 
even  a  successful  development  of  the  duties  of  a 
Christian,  much  less  for  an  enlightened  estimate  of 
the  obligations  under  which  men  are  laid  to  their 
Creator  and  to  each  other.  It  may  be  questioned, 
whether  he  had  the  ability  to  compose  a  connected 
system  of  theology,  or  a  code  of  Christian  morality. 
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Doubtless  great  allowance  should  be  made  for  the 
education  and  circumstances  of  the  writer,  the 
character  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  the  persons 
for  whom  chiefly  he  wrote,  the  modes  of  thought 
then  current,  the  entire  circle  of  influences  by  which 
he  was  surrounded,  the  principal  object  he  had  in 
view ;  but  after  all  deductions,  much  theological 
knowledge  will  not  be  attributed  to  him.  The 
speculative  philosopher  is  still  more  prominent 
than  the  theologian — the  allegoriser  rather  than 
the  expounder  of  the  Bible  appears — the  metaphy¬ 
sician  eclipses  the  Christian. 

The  works  of  Clement  which  have  reached  us 
are  his  Aoyos  nporpeirTiKOS  irpos  'EAArjvas  or  Hor¬ 
tatory  Address  to  the  Greeks ;  Uaidaywy6s,  or 
Teacher ;  ^rpcogareis,  or  Miscellanies ;  and  Tts  6 
acv^ogevos  YlAovcnos  ;  Quis  Dives  salvetur  ?  In 
addition  to  these,  he  wrote  'TTroTvircvcreis  in  eight 
books  ;  7r  epl  rov  Ilacrya,  i.  e.  de  Paschate  ;  ire  pi 
Nrj arelas,  i.  e.  de  Jejunio  ;  vepl  KaraKaAias,  i.  e. 
de  Obtrectatio7ie  ;  TlpoTpeirriKos  els  'Tiroy.oi'Tji',  i.  e. 
Exhortatio  ad  Patientiam ;  Kavwv  'EKKA-rjaiaaTLicos, 
i.  e.  Canon  Ecclesiasticus,  or  de  Canonibus  Ecclesias- 
ticis ;  els  rrju  YlpocprjTriv  ’Ayais,  On  the  Prophet 
Amos  ;  irepl  Ylpovoias  and^Opot  8ia<pdpoi.  If  the 
inroTviruicreis  be  the  same  as  the  Adumhrationes 
mentioned  by  Cassiodorus,  as  is  probable,  various 
fragments  of  them  are  preserved  and  may  be  seen 
in  Potter’s  edition.  Perhaps  the  6KA07CU  e:t  r ah' 
’irpocp'riTLKwv,  which  are  also  given  by  Potter, 
were  originally  a  part  of  the  v-xoTOTroocrets.  Among 
the  fragments  printed  in  the  same  edition  are 
also  €K  rdjv  QeoSorov  /cal  rrjs  araroAiKys  KaAov- 
fievris  SifiacncaALas  Kara  rovs  OvaAevrivov  XP^>V0VS 
eiriTo/j.a.1 ,  i.  e.  extracts  from  the  writings  of  Theo- 
dotus  and  the  doctrine  called  oriental,  relating  to 
the  times  of  Valentinus.  Whether  these  excerpts 
were  really  made  by  Clement  admits  of  doubt, 
though  Sylburg  remarks  that  the  style  and  phrase¬ 
ology  resemble  those  of  the  Alexandrine  father. 
The  fragments  of  his  lost  works  have  been  indus¬ 
triously  collected  by  Potter,  in  the  second  volume 
of  his  edition  of  Clement’s  works;  but  Fabricius, 
at  the  end  of  his  second  volume  of  the  works  of 
Hippolytus,  published  some  of  the  fragments  more 
fully,  along  with  several  not  found  in  Potter’s  edi- 
1  tion.  There  are  also  fragments  in  the  Biblioth. 
Patr.  of  Galland.  In  various  parts  of  his  writings 
Clement  speaks  of  other  works  which  he  had 
written  or  intended  to  write.  (See  Potter,  vol.  ii. 
p.  1045.) 

His  three  principal  works  constitute  parts  of  a 
whole.  In  the  Hortatory  Address  his  design  was 
to  convince  the  Heathens  and  to  convert  them  to 
i  Christianity.  It  exposes  the  impurities  of  poly- 
! 1  theism  as  contrasted  with  the  spirituality  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  and  demonstrates  the  superiority  of  the 
gospel  to  the  philosophy  of  the  Gentile  world  by 
shewing,  that  it  effectually  purifies  the  motives 
and  elevates  the  character.  The  Paedagogue  takes 
!  up  the  new  convert  at  the  point  to  which  he  is 
supposed  to  have  been  brought  by  the  hortatory 
address,  and  furnishes  him  with  rules  for  the  regu¬ 
lation  of  his  conduct.  In  the  first  chapter  he 
explains  what  he  means  by  the  term  Paedagogue , — 
'  one  who  instructs  children,  leading  them  up  to 
manhood  through  the  paths  of  truth.  This  pre¬ 
ceptor  is  none  other  than  Jesus  Christ ,  and  the 
children  whom  he  trains  up  are  simple,  sincere 
believers.  The  author  goes  into  minutiae  and 
trifling  details,  instead  of  dwelling  upon  great 
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precepts  applicable  to  human  life  in  all  circum¬ 
stances.  The  Stromata  are  in  eight  books,  but 
probably  the  last  book  did  not  proceed  from 
Clement  himself.  The  treatise  is  rambling  and 
discursive,  without  system,  order,  or  method,  but 
contains  much  valuable  information  on  many  points 
of  antiquity,  particularly  the  history  of  philosophy. 
The  principal  information  respecting  Egyptian 
hieroglyphics  is  contained  in  the  fifth  book  of  this 
work  of  Clement.  His  object  was  to  delineate  in  it 
the  perfect  Christian  or  Gnostic ,  after  he  had  been 
instructed  by  the  Teacher  and  thus  prepared  for  su¬ 
blime  speculations  in  philosophy  and  theology.  The 
eighth  book  is  a  treatise  on  logic,  so  that  the  original 
seems  to  have  been  lost,  and  this  one  substituted  in 
its  place.  Bishop  Kaye,  however,  inclines  to  the 
opinion,  that  it  is  a  genuine  production  of  Clement. 
The  treatise  entitled  tls  6  aw^ogeuos  is  practical, 
shewing  to  what  temptations  the  rich  are  par¬ 
ticularly  exposed.  It  has  the  appearance  of  a 
homily.  His  Hypotyposes  in  eight  books  ( vttotv - 
7 rcccreis,  translated  adumhrationes  by  Cassiodorus) 
contained,  according  to  Eusebius  {Hist.  Eccl.  iv.  14), 
a  summary  exposition  of  the  books  of  Scripture. 
Photius  gives  a  most  unfavourable  account  of  it, 
affirming  that  it  contained  many  fabulous  and  im¬ 
pious  notions  similar  to  those  of  the  Gnostic 
heretics.  But  at  the  same  time  he  suggests,  that 
these  monstrous  sentiments  may  not  have  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  Clement,  as  there  is  nothing  similar 
to  them  in  his  acknowledged  works.  Most  pro¬ 
bably  they  were  interpolated. 

The  following  are  the  chief  editions  of  Clement’s 
works: — Victorii,  Florentiae,  1550,  fol.,  Graece. 
This  is  the  editio  princeps.  Frid.  Sylburgii,  Hei¬ 
delberg,  1592,  fol.  Gr.  et  Lat.  Herveti,  “  Pro- 
trepticus  et  Paedagogus,”  et  Strozzae  libri  viii. 
“  Stromatum,”  Florent.  1551,  fol.  Lat.  Herveti, 
“  Protrepticus,  Paedagogus,  et  Stromata,”  Basil. 
1556,  fol.  and  1566,  fol.,  Paris,  1572  and  1590,  fol. 
in  the  Bibliotheca  Patrum,  vol.  iii.  1677,  fol.  Lugd. 
Sylburgii  et  Heinsii,  Lugd.  Bat.  1616,  fol.  Gr.  et 
Lat.;  this  edition  was  reprinted  with  the  additional 
notes  of  Ducaeus  at  Paris,  1629,  fob,  Paris,  1641, 
fob  and  Colon.  1688,  fob  Potteri,  Oxon.  1715, 
fob  2  vols.  Gr.  et  Lat. ;  this  edition  is  incompara¬ 
bly  the  best.  Oberthur,  Wirceb.  1788 — 89,  8vo. 

3  vols.  Gr.  et  Lat.  Klotz,  Lips.  1830 — 34,  8vo. 

4  vols.  Graece.  A.  B.  Cailleau,  in  the  “  Collec- 
tio  selecta  SS.  Ecclesiae  Patrum,”  Paris,  1827 
& c.,  vol.  iv.  8vo.  Lat.  The  treatise  “  Quis 
Dives  salvetur”  was  published  in  Greek  and  Latin, 
with  a  commentary  by  Segaar,  Traj.  1816,  8vo. ; 
and  in  Latin  by  Dr.  IT.  Olshausen,  Regiom.  1831, 
12mo.  The  Hymn  to  Christ  the  Saviour  at  the 
end  of  the  Paedagogus,  was  published  in  Greek 
and  Latin  by  Piper,  Goetting.  1835,  8vo. 

(See  Le  Nourry’s  Apparatus  ad  Bibl.  maxim. 
Patrum ,  Paris,  1703,  fol.  lib.  iii. ;  P.  H.  de  Groot, 
De  Clem.  Alexandr.  Disp.  Groning.  1826,  8vo.  ; 
H.  E.  F.  Guerike,  Comment.  Histor.  et  Theolog.  de 
Schola ,  quae  Alexandriae  floruit ,  Cateclietica,  Halae, 
1824-25,  8 vo. ;  Matter,  Essai  histor.  sur  VEcole 
d' Alexandria,  Paris,  1820,  2  vols.  8vo. ;  Redepen- 
ning,  Origines,  Bonn,  1841,  8vo. ;  Neander,  De 
Fidei  Gnoseosque  Ideae,  qua  ad  se  invicem  atque  ad 
Philosophiam  referatur  ratione  secundum  mentem 
Clementis  Alex.,  Heidelb.  1811,  8vo.;  Allgemeine 
Gesch.  der  Christ.  Religion  und  Kir  cite,  i.  3,  Ham¬ 
burg,  1827,  8vo. ;  Guerike,  Handbuch  der  Kirchen- 
geschichte,  funfte  Auflage,  2  vols.  Halle,  1843,  8vo.; 
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Baur,  Die  Christliche  Gnosis ,  Tubing.  1835,  8vo. ; 
Dahne,  De  7 vwati  Clementis  Alex.  Hal.  1831,  8vo.; 
Bp.  Kaye’s  Account  of  the  Writings  and  Opinions  of 
Clement  of  Alexandria ,  London,  1835,  8vo. ;  Da¬ 
vidson’s  Sacred  Hermeneutics ,  Edinb.  1843,  8vo. ; 
Cave’s  Historia  Liter aria,  Lond.  1688,  fol.;  Giese- 
ler’s  Text-booJc  of  Ecclesiastical  History ,  translated 
by  Cunningham,  Philadelph.  1836,  3  vols.  8vo. 
vol.  i. ;  Euseb.  Histor.  Eccles.  lib.  v.  et  vi.,  ed. 
Heinichen,  1827 — 30,  Lips.)  [S.  D.] 

CLEMENS  ARRETFNUS,  a  man  of  Senato¬ 
rial  rank,  connected  by  marriage  with  the  family 
of  Vespasian,  and  an  intimate  friend  of  Domitian, 
was  appointed  by  Mucianus  praefect  of  the  praeto¬ 
rian  guards  in  A.  D.  70,  a  dignity  which  his  father 
had  formerly  held  under  Caligula.  (Tac.  Ann.  iv. 
68.)  Clemens  probably  did  not  hold  this  command 
long,  and  the  appointment  of  Mucianus  may  have 
been  regarded  as  altogether  void,  as  Suetonius 
says  {Tib.  6),  that  Titus  was  the  first  senator  who 
was  praefect  of  the  praetorians,  the  office  being  up 
to  that  time  filled  by  a  knight.  Notwithstanding, 
however,  the  friendship  of  Domitian  with  Clemens, 
he  was  one  of  the  victims  of  the  cruelty  of  this 
emperor  when  he  ascended  the  throne.  (Suet. 
Dom.  11.) 

CLEMENS,  A'TRIUS,  a  friend  of  the  younger 
Pliny,  who  has  addressed  two  of  his  letters  to  him. 
{Ep.  i.  10,  iv.  2.) 

CLEMENS,  CA'SSIUS,  was  brought  to  trial 
about  A.  d.  195,  for  having  espoused  the  side  of 
Niger;  but  defended  himself  with  such  dignity  and 
freedom,  that  Severus,  in  admiration,  not  only 
granted  him  his  life,  but  allowed  him  to  retain  half 
of  his  property.  (Dion  Cass,  lxxiv.  9.) 

CLEMENS,  T.  FLA'VIUS,  was  cousin  to  the 
emperor  Domitian,  and  his  colleague  in  the  consul¬ 
ship,  A.  d.  95,  and  married  Domitilla,  also  a  relation 
of  Domitian.  His  father  was  Flavius  Sabinus,  the 
elder  brother  of  the  emperor  Vespasian,  and  his 
brother  Flavius  Sabinus,  who  was  put  to  death  by 
Domitian.  (Suet.  Domit.  10.)  Domitian  had  des¬ 
tined  the  sons  of  Clemens  to  succeed  him  in  the  em¬ 
pire,  and,  changing  their  original  names,  had  called 
one  Vespasian  and  the  other  Domitian  ;  but  he  sub¬ 
sequently  put  Clemens  to  death  during  the  consul¬ 
ship  of  the  latter.  (Suet.  Domit.  15.)  Dion  Cassius 
says  (lxvii.  14),  that  Clemens  was  put  to  death  on  a 
charge  of  atheism,  for  which,  he  adds,  many  others 
who  went  over  to  the  Jewish  opinions  were  exe¬ 
cuted.  This  must  imply  that  he  had  become  a 
Christian ;  and  for  the  same  reason  his  wife  was 
banished  to  Pandataria  by  Domitian.  (Comp.  Phi- 
lostr.  Apoll.  viii.  15  ;  Euseb.  H.  E.  iii.  14 ;  Ilie- 
ronym.  Ep.  27.)  To  this  Clemens  in  all  probabi¬ 
lity  is  dedicated  the  church  of  St.  Clement  at 
Rome,  on  the  Caelian  hill,  which  is  believed  to 
have  been  built  originally  in  the  fifth  century, 
although  its  site  is  now  occupied  by  a  more  recent, 
though  very  ancient,  structure.  In  the  year  1725 
Cardinal  Annibal  Albani  found  under  this  church 
an  inscription  in  honour  of  Flavius  Clemens,  mar¬ 
tyr,  which  is  described  in  a  work  called  T.  Flavii 
Clementis  Viri  Consularis  et  Martyris  Tumulus 
illustratus ,  Urbino,  1727.  Some  connect  him  with 
the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians. 
[Clemens  Romanus.]  [G.E.L.C.] 

CLEMENS,  PACTUMEIUS,  a  Roman  jurist, 
who  probably  died  in  the  lifetime  of  Pomponius, 
for  Pomponius  mentions  him  as  if  he  were  no 
longer  living,  and  cites,  011  his  authority,  a  consti- 
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tution  of  the  emperor  Antoninus:  “Pactumeius 
Clemens  aiebat  imperatorem  Antoninum  consti- 
tuisse.”  (Dig.  40.  tit.  7.  s.  21.  §  1.)  The  name 
Antoninus  is  exceedingly  ambiguous,  as  it  belongs 
to  Pius,  Marcus,  L.  Veras,  Commodus,  Caracalla, 
Geta,  Diadumenus,  and  Elagabalus ;  but  in  the 
compilations  of  Justinian,  the  name  Antoninus, 
without  addition,  refers  either  to  Caracalla,  M.  Au¬ 
relius,  or  Pius — usually  to  the  first ;  to  the  second, 
if  used  by  a  jurist  who  lived  earlier  than  Caracalla, 
and  not  earlier  .than  Marcus ;  to  the  third,  if  used 
by  a  jurist  who  was  living  under  Pius.  (Zimmern, 
R.  R.  G.  i.  p.  184,  n.  8.)  Here  it  probably  denotes 
Pius,  of  whom  Pactumeius  Clemens  may  be  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  a  contemporary.  [J.  T.  G.] 
CLEMENS  ROMA'NUS,  was  bishop  of 
Rome  at  the  end  of  the  first  century.  He  is 
probably  the  same  as  the  Clement  whom  St. 
Paul  mentions  {Phil.  iv.  3)  as  one  of  “  his  fellow 
workers,  whose  names  are  in  the  Book  of  Life.” 
To  Clement  are  ascribed  two  epistles  addressed 
to  the  Corinthian  Church,  and  both  probably 
genuine,  the  first  certainly  so.  From  the  style  of 
the  second,  Neander  {Kirchengesch.  iii.  p.  1100) 
considers  it  as  a  fragment  of  a  sermon  rather  than 
an  epistle.  The  first  was  occasioned  by  the  divi¬ 
sions  which  distracted  the  Church  of  Corinth, 
where  certain  presbyters  had  been  unjustly  de¬ 
posed.  The  exhortations  to  unity  are  enforced  by 
examples  from  Scripture,  and  in  addition  to  these 
are  mentioned  the  martyrdoms  of  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul.  Of  the  latter  it  is  said,  that  he  went  HI  to 
rtpua  rrjs  Svaeoos — a  passage  which  has  been  con¬ 
sidered  to  favour  the  supposition  that  the  apostle 
executed  the  intention  of  visiting  Spain,  which  he 
mentions,  Rom.  xv.  24. 

The  epistle  seems  to  contain  an  important  inter¬ 
polation  (§  40,  &c.).  In  these  chapters  is  sud¬ 
denly  introduced,  in  the  midst  of  practical  exhorta¬ 
tions,  a  laboured  comparison  between  the  Jewish 
priesthood  and  Christian  ministry,  and  the  theory 
of  the  former  is  transferred  to  the  latter.  This 
style  of  speaking  savours  in  itself  of  a  later  age, 
and  is  opposed  to  the  rest  of  the  epistle,  which 
uniformly  speaks  of  the  church  and  its  offices  in 
their  simplest  form  and  relations.  The  whole 
tone  of  both  epistles  is  meek,  pious,  and  Christian, 
though  they  are  not  free  from  that  tendency  to 
find  types  in  greater  number  than  the  practice  of 
Scripture  warrants,  which  the  later  fathers  carried 
to  so  extravagant  a  length.  Thus,  when  Rahab  is 
quoted  as  an  example  of  faith  and  hospitality,  the 
fact  of  her  hanging  a  scarlet  thread  from  her  win¬ 
dow  is  made  to  typify  our  redemption  through 
Christ’s  blood.  In  the  midst  of  much  that  is  wise 
and  good  we  are  surprised  to  find  the  fable  of  the 
phoenix  adduced  in  support  of  the  resurrection  of 
the  body. 

As  one  of  the  very  earliest  apostolical  fathers, 
the  authority  of  Clement  is  valuable  in  proving  the 
authenticity  of  certain  books  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment.  The  parts  of  it  to  which  he  refers  are  the 
gospels  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke,  the  epistle 
of  St.  James,  the  first  of  St.  Peter,  and  several  of 
St.  Paul,  while  from  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
he  quotes  so  often,  that  by  some  its  authorship 
has  been  attributed  to  him.  Two  passages  are 
quoted  ty  §  46,  and  ii.  §  4)  with  the  formula 
yeypa-n  rcu,  which  do  not  occur  in  Scripture ;  we  ■ 
also  find  reference  to  the  apocryphal  books  of  Wis¬ 
dom  and  J  udith ;  a  traditionary  conversation  is  1 
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related  between  our  Lord  and  St.  Peter;  and  a 
story  is  given  from  the  spurious  gospel  to  the  Egyp¬ 
tians.  ( Ep .  ii.  §  12;  comp.  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  iii. 
p.  465.)  The  genuineness  of  the  Homily  or  2nd 
Epistle  is  denied  by  Jerome  ( Catal .  c.  15)  and 
Photius  {Bibl.  Cod.  113),  and  it  is  not  quoted  by 
any  author  earlier  than  Eusebius.  Besides  these 
works  two  other  letters  were  preserved  as  Cle¬ 
ment’s  in  the  Syrian  church,  and  published  by 
Wetstein  in  the  appendix  to  his  edition  of  the 
New  Testament.  They  are  chiefly  occupied  by 
the  praises  of  celibacy,  and  it  therefore  seems  a 
fair  ground  of  suspicion  against  them  that  they 
are  not  quoted  before  the  fourth  century,  though, 
from  the  ascetic  disposition  prevalent  in  the  North 
African  and  other  Western  churches,  it  seems 
unlikely  that  no  one  should  ever  have  appealed  to 
such  an  authority.  Other  writings  are  also  falsely 
attributed  to  Clement.  Such  are  the  Recognitiones 
(a  name  given  to  the  work  from  the  Latin  transla¬ 
tion  of  Ruffinus),  which  purport  to  contain  a  his¬ 
tory  of  Clement  himself,  who  is  represented  as  a 
convert  of  St.  Peter,  and  in  the  course  of  it  recog¬ 
nizes  his  father,  whom  he  had  lost.  Of  this  there 
is  a  convenient  edition  by  Gersdorf  in  his  Biblio¬ 
theca  Pcctrum  Ecclesiasticorum  Latinorum  selecta. 
(Leipzig  and  Brussels,  1837.)  The  collection  of 
Apostolical  Constitutions  is  also  attributed  to  Cle¬ 
ment,  though  certainly  without  foundation,  as  they 
are  plainly  a  collection  of  the  ecclesiastical  rules  of 
various  times  and  places.  (See  Krabbe,  Ueber  den 
Unsprung  und  Inhalt  der  Apostol.  Constitutionen, 
1839.)  Lastly,  we  may  just  mention  the  Clemen¬ 
tines, —  homilies  of  a  Judaizing  tendency,  and 
supposed  by  Neander  ( Genetische  Entwickelung ,  &c. 
p.  367)  to  be  written  by  a  member  of  the  Ebio- 
nitish  sect. 

The  true  particulars  of  Clement’s  life  are  quite 
unknown.  Tiliemont  {Memoir es,  ii.  p.  147)  sup¬ 
poses  that  he  was  a  Jew  ;  but  the  second  epistle  is 
plainly  written  by  a  Gentile.  Hence  some  con¬ 
nect  him  with  Flavius  Clemens  who  was  martyred 
under  Domitian.  It  is  supposed,  that  Trajan  ba¬ 
nished  Clement  to  the  Chersonese,  where  he  suf¬ 
fered  martyrdom.  Various  dates  are  given  for  the 
first  Epistle.  Grabe  {Spic.  Patr.  i.  p.  254)  has 
fixed  on  a.  d.  68,  immediately  after  the  martyrdom 
of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul ;  while  others  prefer  a.  d. 
95,  during  Domitian’s  persecution. 

The  Epistles  were  first  published  at  Oxford  by 
Patric  Y  oung,  the  king’s  librarian,  from  the  Codex 
Alexandria  us,  to  the  end  of  which  they  are  ap¬ 
pended  (the  second  only  as  a  fragment),  and  which 
had  been  sent  by  Cyrillus  Lucaris,  patriarch  of 
Constantinople,  to  Charles  I.  They  were  repub¬ 
lished  by  F.  Rous,  provost  of  Eton,  in  ]  650  ;  by 
Fell,  bishop  of  Oxford,  in  1669  ;  Cotelerius,  at 
Paris,  in  1672;  Ittig,  at  Leipzig,  1699;  Wotton, 
at  Cambridge,  1718;  Galland,  at  Venice,  1765  ; 
Jacobson,  at  Oxford,  in  1838;  and  by  Hefele, 
at  Tubingen,  1839.  Most  of  the  above  editions 
contain  the  works  of  other  fathers  also.  Of  the 
various  texts,  Hefele’s  is  the  best,  and  has  been 
republished  in  England  (1843)  in  a  convenient 
form,  with  an  introduction,  by  Mr.  Grenfell,  one 
of  the  masters  of  Rugby.  The  best  English  trans¬ 
lation  is  that  of  Chevallier  (Cambridge,  1833), 
founded  on  a  previous  translation  made  by  Arch¬ 
bishop  Wake,  1693.  [G.  E.  L.  C.] 

CLEMENS,  TERE'NTIUS,  a  Roman  jurist, 
contemporary  with  Julianas,  whom  he  once  cites 
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by  the  expression  Julianus  noster.  (Dig.  28.  tit.  6. 
s.  6.)  From  this  we  infer,  not  that  he  was  a  pupil 
of  Julianus,  but  that  he  belonged  to  the  same  legal 
school.  (Compare  Dig.  7.  tit.  7.  s.  5.)  He  pro¬ 
bably  therefore  flourished  in  the  time  of  Hadrian. 
It  has  been  suggested  from  the  agreement  of  date, 
that  he  was  the  same  person  as  Pactumeius 
Clemens,  and  that  his  name  in  full  was  Ter. 
Pactumeius  Clemens,  but  this  is  not  likely.  No 
jurist  is  mentioned  in  the  Digest  by  the  name 
Clemens  simply,  but,  as  if  expressly  for  the  sake 
of  distinction,  we  have  always  either  Terentius 
Clemens  or  Pactumeius  Clemens.  Terentius  is  no¬ 
where  cited  in  any  extant  fragment  of  any  other 
jurist.  He  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  famous  lex 
Julia  et  Papia  Poppaea,  with  the  title  “  Ad  Leges 
Libri  xx.,”  and  of  this  work  35  fragments  (be¬ 
longing,  according  to  Blume’s  hypothesis,  to  the 
classis  edictalis ),  are  preserved  in  the  Digest.  They 
are  explained  by  Heineccius  in  his  excellent  com¬ 
mentary  on  the  lex  Julia  et  Papia  Poppaea.  [Comp. 
Clemens  Pactumeius.]  [J.  T.  G.] 

CLEME/NTIA,  a  personification  of  Clemency, 
was  worshipped  as  a  divinity  at  Rome,  especially 
in  the  time  of  the  emperors.  She  had  then  tem¬ 
ples  and  altars,  and  was  represented,  as  we  still 
see  on  coins,  holding  a  patera  in  her  right,  and  a 
lance  in  her  left  hand.  ( Claud ian,  De  Laud.  Stil. 
ii.  6,  &c. ;  Stat.  Theb.  xii.  481,  &c. ;  comp.  Hirt, 
Mythol.  Bilderbuch ,  ii.  p.  113.)  [L.  S.] 

CLEOBIS.  [Biton.] 

CLEOBULI'NE  ( KAeogoi/AiVn),  called  also 
CLEOBULE'NE  and  CLEOBU'LE  (KA eo§ov- 
\rfvTi,  KAeo^ouArj),  was  daughter  to  Cleobulus  of 
Lindus,  and  is  said  by  Plutarch  to  have  been  a 
Corinthian  by  birth.  From  the  same  author  we 
learn  that  her  father  called  her  Eumetis,  while 
others  gave  her  the  name  which  marks  her  relation 
to  Cleobulus.  She  is  spoken  of  as  highly  distin¬ 
guished  for  her  moral  as  well  as  her  intellectual 
qualities.  Her  skill  in  riddles,  of  which  she  com¬ 
posed  a  number  in  hexameter  verse,  is  particularly 
recorded,  and  we  find  ascribed  to  her  a  well-known 
one  on  the  subject  of  the  year  [Cleobulus],  as 
well  as  that  on  the  cupping-glass,  which  is  quoted 
with  praise  by  Aristotle.  A  play  of  Cratinus, 
called  KAeo§ouAtmi,  and  apparently  having  re¬ 
ference  to  her,  is  mentioned  by  Athenaeus.  (Plut. 
de  Pyth.  Orac.  14,  Conv.  vii.  Sap.  3 ;  Diog.  Laert. 
i.  89  ;  Menag.  ad  loc.  ;  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  iv.  19  ; 
Suid.  s.  v.  KAeogouAiV/7  ;  Arist.  Rhet.  iii.  2.  §  12  ; 
Athen.  iv.  p.  171,  b.,  x.  p.  448,  c. ;  Casaub.  ad  loc.; 
Fabric.  Bibl.  Graec.  ii.  pp.  117,  121,  654;  Mei- 
neke,  Hist.  Crit.  Com.  Graec.  p.  277.)  Cleobuline 
was  also  the  name  of  the  mother  of  Thales.  (Diog. 
Laert.  i.  22.)  [E.  E.] 

CLEOBU'LUS  (KAed§ouAos),  one  of  the  Seven 
Sages,  was  son  of  Evagoras  and  a  citizen  of  Lin¬ 
dus  in  Rhodes,  for  Duris  seems  to  stand  alone  in 
stating  that  he  was  a  Carian.  (Diog.  Laert.  i.  89  ; 
Strab.  xiv.  p.  655.)  He  was  a  contemporary  of 
Solon’s,  and  must  have  lived  at  least  as  late  as 
b.  c.  560  (the  date  of  the  usurpation  of  Peisis- 
tratus),  if  the  letter  preserved  in  Diogenes  Laer¬ 
tius  is  genuine,  which  purports  to  have  been  written 
by  Cleobulus  to  Solon,  inviting  him  to  Lindus,  as 
a  place  of  refuge  from  the  tyrant.  In  the  same 
letter  Lindus  is  mentioned  as  being  under  demo¬ 
cratic  government ;  but  Clement  of  Alexandria 
{Strom,  iv.  19)  calls  Cleobulus  king  of  the  Lin- 
dians,  and  Plutarch  {de  Et  ap.  Delph.  3)  speaks  of 
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him  as  a  tyrant.  These  statements  may,  however, 
be  reconciled,  by  supposing  him  to  have  held,  as 
alavgrr/rgs ,  an  authority  delegated  by  the  people 
through  election.  (Arist.  Polit.  iii.  14,  15,  ad  fin. 
iv.  10,  ed.  Bekk.)  Much  of  the  philosophy  of 
Cleobulus  is  said  to  have  been  derived  from  Egypt. 
He  wrote  also  lyric  poems,  as  well  as  riddles 
(7 p'upous)  in  verse.  Diogenes  Laertius  also  ascribes 
to  him  the  inscription  on  the  tomb  of  Midas,  of 
which  Homer  was  considered  by  others  to  have 
been  the  author  (comp.  Plat.  Phaedr.  p.  264),  and 
the  riddle  on  the  year  (eh  6  irar-pp,  7r  aides  de 
5 vwdeua,  k.  t.  A.),  generally  attributed  to  his 
daughter  Cleobuline.  He  is  said  to  have  lived  to 
the  age  of  sixty,  and  to  have  been  greatly  distin¬ 
guished  for  strength  and  beauty  of  person.  Many 
of  his  sayings  are  on  record,  and  one  of  them  at 
least, — deiu  avvoucitfeiv  ras  frvyarepas,  tt apOevovs 
I ueu  rrjv  rjAiKiav,  rep  de  (ppoveiv  yvuaiuas, —  shews 
him  to  have  had  worthier  views  of  female  educa¬ 
tion  than  were  generally  prevalent ;  while  that  he 
acted  on  them  is  clear  from  the  character  of  his 
daughter.  (Diog.  Laert.  i.  89 — 93  ;  Suid.  s.  v. 
K\eo€ov\os  ;  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i.  14  ;  Fabric. 
Bill.  Graec.  ii.  pp.  117,  121,  654;  comp.  Did.  of 
Ant.  s.  v.  Xe\idovia.)  [E.  E.] 

CLEOBU'LLTS  ( K\eo§ov\os ),  ephor  with 
Xenares  at  Sparta  B.  c.  422-1,  the  second  year  of 
the  peace  of  Nicias.  To  this  peace  they  were 
hostile,  and  signalized  their  ephoralty  by  an  in¬ 
trigue  with  the  Boeotians  and  Corinthians,  with 
the  purpose  of  forming  anew  the  Lacedaemo¬ 
nian  league  so  as  to  include  the  Argives,  the  fear 
of  whose  hostility  was  the  main  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  the  war-party  at  Sparta.  (Thuc.  v.  36 — 
38.)  [A.  H.C.] 

CLEO'CIIARES  (KXeoxapys)-,  a  Greek  orator 
of  Myrleia  in  Bithynia,  contemporary  with  the 
orator  Demochares  and  the  philosopher  Arcesilas, 
towards  the  close  of  the  third  century  B.  c.  The 
chief  passage  relating  to  him  is  in  Rutilius  Lupus, 
de  Figur.  Sentent.  p.  1,3,  where  a  list  of  his  ora¬ 
tions  is  given.  He  also  wrote  on  rhetoric  :  a  work 
in  which  he  compared  the  styles  of  Isocrates  and 
Demosthenes,  and  said  that  the  former  resembled 
an  athlete,  the  latter  a  soldier,  is  quoted  by  Pho- 
tius.  (Cod.  176,  p.  121,  b.  9,  ed.  Bekker.)  The 
remark  there  quoted  is,  however,  ascribed  to  Philip 
of  Macedon  by  Photius  himself  (Cod.  265,  p.  493, 
b.  20,  ed.  Bekker),  and  by  the  Pseudo-Plutarch 
(de  Vit.  X  Or.  viii.  25,  p.  845,  c.).  The  obvious 
explanation  is,  that  Cleochares  inserted  the  obser¬ 
vation  in  his  work  as  having  been  made  by  Philip. 
None  of  his  orations  are  extant.  (Strab.  xii.  p. 
566  ;  Diog.  Laert.  iv.  41;  Ruhnken,  ad  Rutil. 
Lup.  i.  p.  5,  &c.,  and  Hist.  Grit.  Or.  Gr.  63,  pp. 
185,  186;  Westermann,  Gesch.  der  Beredtsarnkeit 
in  Griechenland ,  §76.)  [P.  S.] 

CLEO'CRITUS  (KA eoKpiros),  an  Athenian, 
herald  of  the  Mysteries,  was  one  of  the  exiles 
who  returned  to  Athens  with  Thrasybulus.  After 
the  battle  of  Munychia,  B.  c.  404,  being  remark¬ 
able  for  a  very  powerful  voice,  he  addressed  his 
countrymen  who  had  fought  on  the  side  of  the 
Thirty,  calling  on  them  to  abandon  the  cause  of 
the  tyrants  and  put  an  end  to  the  horrors  of  civil 
war.  (Xen.  Hell.  ii.  4.  §§  20-22.)  His  person 
was  as  burly  as  his  voice  was  loud,  as  we  may 
gather  from  the  joke  of  Aristophanes  (Ran.  1433), 
who  makes  Euripides  propose  to  fit  on  the  slender 
Cinesias  by  way  of  wings  to  Cleocritus,  and  send 
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them  up  into  the  air  together  to  squirt  vinegar 
into  the  eyes  of  the  Spartans.  The  other  passage 
also  in  which  Aristophanes  mentions  him  (Av. 
876),  may  perhaps  be  best  explained  as  an  allusion 
to  his  stature.  (See  Schol.  ad  loc.)  [E.  E.] 
CLEODAEUS  (KA eddaios),  a  son  of  the 
Heracleid  Hyllus,  who  was  as  unsuccessful  as  his 
father  in  his  attempt  to  conquer  Peloponnesus.  In 
after  times  he  had  a  heroum  at  Sparta.  (Apollod. 
ii.  8.  §  2 ;  Paus.  iii.  15.  §  7.)  [L.  S.] 

CLEODE'MUS  MALCHUS  ( K\e6dyfws 

MaA%ov),  an  historian  of  uncertain  date.  He 
wrote  a  history  of  the  Jews,  to  which  we  find 
reference  made  by  Alexander  Polyhistor  in  a  pas¬ 
sage  quoted  from  the  latter  by  Josephus.  (Ant.  i. 
15.)  The  name  of  Malchus  is  said  to  be  of  the 
same  meaning  in  Syriac  as  that  of  Cleodemus  in 
Greek.  *  [E.  E.] 

CLEODE'MUS  (KA eodrjpos),  the  name  of  a 
physician  introduced  by  Plutarch  in  his  Septem 
Sapientum  Convivium  (c.  1 0,  ed.  Tauchn.),  and  said 
to  have  used  cupping  more  frequently  than  any 
other  physician  of  his  age,  and  to  have  brought 
that  remedy  into  great  repute  by  his  example,  in 
the  first  century  after  Christ.  [W.  A.  G.] 

CLEOETAS  (KAeotras),  a  sculptor  and  archi¬ 
tect,  celebrated  for  the  skilful  construction  of  the 
depetns  or  starting-  place  in  the  stadium  at  Olympia. 
(Paus.  vi.  20.  §  7.)  He  was  the  author  of  a  bronze 
statue  of  a  warrior  which  existed  at  the  acropolis 
of  Athens  at  the  time  of  Pausanias.  (i.  24.  $  3.) 
As  he  was  the  son  and  father  of  an  Aristocles 
(Visconti,  Oeuvres  diverses,  vol.  iii.  p.  372), 
Thiersch  (Epoclien  d.  Bild.  Kunst.  p.  281,  &c.) 
and  Sillig  (Catal.  p.  153)  reckon  him  as  one  of  the 
Sicyonian  artists,  among  whom  Aristocles,  the  bro¬ 
ther  of  Canachus,  is  a  conspicuous  name,  and  assign 
him  therefore  to  01.  61.  But  this  is  a  manifest 
error,  as  may  be  seen  by  comparing  two  passages 
of  Pausanias  (vi.  3.  §  4,  vi.  9.  §  1)  ;  and  it  is 
highly  probable  that  Cleoetas  was  an  Athenian. 
His  name  occurs  (01.  86)  in  an  inscription,  from 
which  we  learn,  that  he  was  one  of  Phidias’  assis¬ 
tants,  that  he  accompanied  his  master  to  Olympias, 
and  that  thus  he  came  to  construct  the  the  aipeais. 
(Muller,  de  Phidia ,  i.  13  ;  Bockh,  Corp.  Inscript. 
Graec.  vol.  i.  pp.  39,  237,  884  ;  Schultz,  in  Jahn's 
Jalirbuclier  fur  Philologie,  1829,  p.  73;  Brunn, 
Artific.  liberae  Graeciae  iempora ,  p.  23.)  [L.  U.] 

CLEO'MACHUS  (KA eogaxos).  1.  It  is  sup¬ 
posed  that  there  was  a  tragic  poet  of  this  name, 
contemporary  with  Cratinus ;  but  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  passages  of  Cratinus  on  which 
this  notion  is  founded  (ap.  Athen.  xiv.  p.  638,  f.) 
refer  to  the  lyric  poet  Gnesippus,  the  son  of  Cleo- 
machus,  and  that  for  rep  KKeupax^  and  d  KAeo- 
gaxos  we  ought  to  read  t £  KA eogaxov  and  6  KAeo- 
paxov.  (Bergk,  Reliq.  Com.  Att.  p.  33,  &c. ; 
Meineke,  Frag.  Com.  Graec.  ii.  pp.  27 — 29  ; 
Gnesippus.)  Of  Cleomachus,  the  father  of  Gne¬ 
sippus,  nothing  is  known,  unless  he  be  the  same 
as  the  lyric  poet  mentioned  below. 

2.  Of  Magnesia,  a  lyric  poet,  was  at  first  a 
boxer,  but  having  fallen  violently  in  love,  he  de¬ 
voted  himself  to  the  composition  of  poems  of  a  very 
licentious  character.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  648  ;  Tricha, 
de  Metris ,  p.  34.)  From  the  resemblance  in  cha¬ 
racter  between  his  poetry  and  that  of  Gnesippus, 
it  might  be  inferred  that  he  is  the  same  person  as 
the  father  of  Gnesippus  ;  but  Strabo  mentions  him 
among  the  celebrated  men  of  Magnesia  in  such  a 
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way  that,  if  he  adheres  in  this  case  to  his  usual 
practice  of  giving  the  names  in  chronological  order, 
this  Cleomachus  would  fall  much  later  than  the 
time  of  Gnesippus.  His  name  was  given  to  a 
variety  of  the  Ionic  a  Majore  metre.  (Hephaestion, 
xi.  p.  62,  ed.  Gaisford.)  [P.  S.] 

CLEO'MBROTUS  ( KA eSpgporos),  son  of 
Anaxand  rides,  king  of  Sparta,  brother  of  Dorieus 
and  Leonidas,  and  half-brother  of  Cleomenes. 
(Herod,  v.  41.)  He  became  regent  after  the  battle 
of  Thermopylae,  B.  c.  480,  for  Pleistarchus,  infant 
son  of  Leonidas,  and  in  this  capacity  was  at  the 
head  of  the  Peloponnesian  troops  who  at  the  time 
of  the  battle  of  Salamis  were  engaged  in  fortifying 
the  isthmus,  (Herod,  viii.  71.)  The  work  was  re¬ 
newed  in  the  following  spring,  till  deserted  for  the 
commencement  of  the  campaign  of  Plataea.  Whe¬ 
ther  Cleombrotus  was  this  second  time  engaged  in 
it  cannot  be  gathered  with  certainty  from  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  Herodotus  (ix.  10),  “  that  he  died 
shortly  after  leading  home  his  forces  from  the 
Isthmus  in  consequence  of  an  eclipse  of  the  sun.” 
Yet  the  date  of  that  eclipse,  Oct.  2nd,  seems  to 
fix  his  death  to  the  end  of  B.  c.  480  (thus  Miiller, 
Prolegom.  p.  409),  nor  is  the  language  of  Hero¬ 
dotus  very  favourable  to  Thirlwall’s  hypothesis, 
according  to  which,  with  Clinton  ( F .  H .  ii.  p.  209), 
he  places  it  early  in  47 9.  (Hist,  of  Greece,  ii.  p. 
328.)  He  left  two  sons, — the  noted  Pausanias, 
who  succeeded  him  as  regent,  and  Nicomedes. 
(Thuc.  i.  107.)  [A.  H.  C.] 

CLEO'MBROTUS  I.  (KAeo'/i gporos),  the  23rd 
king  of  Sparta,  of  the  Agid  line,  was  the  son  of 
Pausanias.  He  succeeded  his  brother  Agesipolis 
I.  in  the  year  380  b.  c.,  and  reigned  nine  years. 
After  the  deliverance  of  Thebes  from  the  domina¬ 
tion  of  Sparta  [Pelopidas],  Cleombrotus  was  sent 
into  Boeotia,  at  the  head  of  a  Lacedaemonian  army, 
in  the  spring  of  b.  c.  378,  but  he  only  spent  six¬ 
teen  days  in  the  Theban  territory  without  doing 
any  injury,  and  then  returned  home,  leaving  Spho- 
drius  as  harmost  at  Thespiae.  On  his  march  home 
his  army  suffered  severely  from  a  storm.  His 
conduct  excited  much  disapprobation  at  Sparta, 
and  the  next  two  expeditions  against  Thebes  were 
entrusted  to  the  other  king,  Agesilaus  II.  In 
the  year  376,  on  account  of  the  illness  of  Agesilaus, 
the  command  was  restored  to  Cleombrotus,  who 
again  effected  nothing,  but  returned  to  Sparta  in 
consequence  of  a  slight  repulse  in  the  passes  of 
Cithaeron.  This  created  still  stronger  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  :  a  congress  of  the  allies  was  held  at  Sparta, 
and  it  was  resolved  to  prosecute  the  war  by  sea. 
[Chabrias  ;  Pollis.]  In  the  spring  of  374, 
Cleombrotus  was  sent  across  the  Corinthian  gulf 
into  Phocis,  which  had  been  invaded  by  the  The¬ 
bans,  who,  however,  retreated  into  Boeotia  upon 
his  approach.  He  remained  in  Phocis  till  the  year 
371,  when,  in  accordance  with  the  policy  by  which 
Thebes  was  excluded  from  the  peace  between 
Athens  and  Sparta,  he  was  ordered  to  march  into 
Boeotia.  Having  avoided  Epaminondas,  who  was 
guarding  the  pass  of  Coroneia,  he  marched  down 
upon  Creusis,  which  he  took,  with  twelve  Theban 
triremes  which  were  in  the  harbour ;  and  he  then 
advanced  to  the  plains  of  Leuctra,  where  he  met 
the  Theban  army.  He  seems  to  have  been  desirous 
of  avoiding  a  battle,  though  he  was  superior  to  the 
enemy  in  numbers,  but  his  friends  reminded  him 
of  the  suspicions  he  had  before  incurred  by  his 
former  slowness  to  act  against  the  Thebans,  and 
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warned  him  of  the  danger  of  repeating  such  con¬ 
duct  in  the  present  crisis.  In  accusing  Cleombro¬ 
tus  of  rashness  in  fighting,  Cicero  (Of.  i.  24)  seems 
to  have  judged  by  the  result.  There  was  certainly 
as  much  hesitation  on  the  other  side.  In  the 
battle  which  ensued  [Epaminondas  ;  Pelopidas] 
he  fought  most  bravely,  and  fell  mortally  wounded, 
and  died  shortly  after  he  was  earned  from  the 
field.  According  to  Diodorus,  his  fall  decided  the 
victory  of  the  Thebans.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Agesipolis  II.  (Xen.  Hell.  v.  4.  §§  14-18, 

59,  vi.  1.  §  1,  c.  4.  §  15 ;  Plut.  Pelop.  13,  20-23, 

Ages.  28;  Diod.  xv.  51 — 55  ;  Paus.  i.  13.  §  2, 
iii.  6.  §  1,  ix.  13.  §§  2 — 4  ;  Manso,  Sparta ,  iii.  1. 
pp.  124,  133,  138,  158.)  [P.  S.] 

CLEOMBROTUS  II.,  the  30th  king  of  Sparta 
of  the  Agid  line,  was  of  the  royal  race,  though  not 
in  the  direct  male  line.  He  was  also  the  son-in- 
law  of  Leonidas  II.,  in  whose  place  he  was  made 
king  by  the  party  of  Agis  IV.  about  243  b.  c.  On 
the  return  of  Leonidas,  Cleombrotus  was  deposed 
and  banished  to  Tegea,  about  240  b.  c.  [Agis  IV.] 
He  was  accompanied  into  exile  by  his  wife  Chei- 
lonis,  through  whose  intercession  with  her  father 
his  life  had  been  spared,  and  who  is  mentioned  as 
a  conspicuous  example  of  conjugal  affection.  He 
left  two  sons,  Agesipolis  and  Cleomenes,  of  whom 
the  former  became  the  father  and  the  latter  the 
guardian  of  Agesipolis  III.  (Plut.  Agis,  11,  16 
— 1 8  ;  Paus.  iii.  6  ;  Polyb.  iv.  35  ;  Manso,  Sparta, 
iii.  1,  pp.  284,  298.)  [P.  S.] 

CLEO'MBROTUS  (KA eoggporos),  an  Aca¬ 
demic  philosopher  of  Ambracia,  who  is  said  to 
have  thrown  himself  down  from  a  high  wall,  after 
reading  the  Phaedon  of  Plato  ;  not  that  he  had  any 
sufferings  to  escape  from,  but  that  he  might  ex¬ 
change  this  life  for  a  better.  (Callimach.  Epigr. 

60,  ap.  Brunck,  Anal.  i.  p.  474,  Jacobs,  i.  p.  226 ; 

Agath.  Schol.  Ep.  60.  v.  17,  ap.  Brunck,  Anal.  iii. 
p.  59,  Jacobs,  iv.  p.  29 ;  Lucian,  Philop.  1  *,  Cic. 
pro  Scaur,  ii.  4,  'Fuse.  i.  34  ;  Augustin,  de  Civ. 
Dei,  i.  22;  Fabric.  Bibl.  Graec.  iii.  p.  168.)  The 
disciple  of  Socrates,  whom  Plato  mentions  as  being 
in  Aegina  when  Socrates  died,  may  possibly  be  the 
same  person.  ( Phaedon ,  2,  p.  59,  c.)  [P.  S.] 

CLEOME'DES  (KXeopijSrjs),  an  Athenian,  son 
of  Lycomedes,  was  one  of  the  commanders  of  the 
expedition  against  Melos  in  B.  c.  416.  He  is  men¬ 
tioned  also  by  Xenophon  as  one  of  the  30  tyrants 
appointed  in  b.  c.  404.  (Thuc.  v.  84,  &c. ;  Xen. 
Hell.  ii.  3.  §  2.)  Schneider’s  conjecture  with  re¬ 
spect  to  him  (ad  Xen.  l.c.)  is  inadmissible.  [E.E.] 

CLEOME'DES  (KA eopridrjs),  of  the  island 
Astypalaea,  an  athlete,  of  whom  Pausanias  (vi.  9) 
and  Plutarch  (Rom.  28)  record  the  following  le¬ 
gend  : — In  01.  72  (b.  c.  492)  he  killed  Iccus,  his 
opponent,  in  a  boxing-match,  at  the  Olympic 
games,  and  the  judges  ( 'EAAai/oSucaj)  decided 
that  he  had  been  guilty  of  unfair  play,  and  pu¬ 
nished  him  with  the  loss  of  the  prize.  Stung 
to  madness  by  the  disgrace,  he  returned  to  Asty¬ 
palaea,  and  there  in  his  frenzy  he  shook  down  the 
pillar  which  supported  the  roof  of  a  boys’  school, 
crushing  all  who  were  in  it  beneath  the  ruins. 
The  Astypalaeans  preparing  to  stone  him,  he  fled 
for  refuge  to  the  temple  of  Athena,  and  got  into  a 
chest,  which  his  pursuers,  having  vainly  attempted 
to  open  it,  at  length  broke  to  pieces  ;  but  no 
Cleomedes  was  there.  They  sent  accordingly  to 
consult  the  Delphic  oracle,  and  received  the  follow¬ 
ing  answer : — 
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vT(TTaTos  ■qpwuii'  KAeogridgs  ’AcrrviraAcuevs, 
uOv  Svaiais  TLgaO’  cos  gotten  £ tvyrov  eovra.  [E.E.] 

CLEOME'DES  (KAeoufiSris),  author  of  a  Greek 
treatise  in  two  books  on  the  Circular  Theory  of  the 
Heavenly  Bodies  ( K.vkAlkt)s  Qewpias  M eredpcou 
BiSKia  Silo).  It  is  rather  an  exposition  of  the 
system  of  the  universe  than  of  the  geometrical 
principles  of  astronomy.  Indeed,  Cleomedes  be¬ 
trays  considerable  ignorance  of  geometry  (see  his 
account,  p.  28,  of  the  position  of  the  ecliptic),  and 
seems  not  to  pretend  to  accuracy  in  numerical  de¬ 
tails.  The  first  book  treats  of  the  universe  in  gene¬ 
ral,  of  the  zones,  of  the  motions  of  the  stars  and 
planets,  of  day  and  night,  and  of  the  magnitude 
and  figure  of  the  earth.  Under  the  last  head, 
Cleomedes  maintains  the  spherical  shape  of  the 
earth  against  the  Epicureans,  and  gives  the  only 
detailed  account  extant  of  the  methods  by  which 
Eratosthenes  and  Poseidonius  attempted  to  mea¬ 
sure  an  arc  of  the  meridian.  The  second  book 
contains  a  dissertation  on  the  magnitudes  of  the 
sun  and  moon,  in  which  the  absurd  opinions  of  the 
Epicureans  are  again  ridiculed  ;  and  on  the  illumi¬ 
nation  of  the  moon,  its  phases  and  eclipses.  The 
most  interesting  points  are,  the  opinion,  that  the 
moon’s  revolution  about  its  axis  is  performed  in 
the  same  time  as  its  synodical  revolution  about  the 
earth  ;  an  allusion  to  something  like  almanacs,  in 
which  predicted  eclipses  were  registered ;  and  the 
suggestion  of  atmospherical  refraction  as  a  possible 
explanation  of  the  fact  (which  Cleomedes  however 
professes  not  to  believe),  that  the  sun  and  moon 
are  sometimes  seen  above  the  horizon  at  once  dur¬ 
ing  a  lunar  eclipse.  (He  illustrates  this  by  the 
experiment  in  which  a  ring,  just  out  of  sight  at 
the  bottom  of  an  empty  vessel,  is  made  visible  by 
pouring  in  water.) 

Of  the  history  of  Cleomedes  nothing  is  known, 
and  the  date  of  his  work  is  uncertain.  He  pro¬ 
fesses  ( ad  fin.),  that  it  is  compiled  from  various 
sources,  ancient  and  modern,  but  particularly  from 
Poseidonius  (who  was  contemporary  with  Cicero); 
and,  as  he  mentions  no  author  later  than  Poseido¬ 
nius,  it  is  inferred,  that  he  must  have  lived  before, 
or  at  least  not  much  after  Ptolemy,  of  whose  works 
he  could  hardly  have  been  ignorant  if  they  had 
been  long  extant.  It  seems,  also,  from  the  eager¬ 
ness  with  which  he  defends  the  Stoical  doctrines 
against  the  Epicureans,  that  the  controversy  be¬ 
tween  these  two  sects  was  not  obsolete  when  he 
wrote.  On  the  other  hand,  Delambre  has  shewn 
that  he  had  nothing  more  than  a  second-hand 
knowledge  of  the  works  of  Hipparchus,  which 
seems  to  lessen  the  improbability  of  his  being  ig¬ 
norant  of  Ptolemy.  And  Letronne  ( Journal  des 
Savans,  1821,  p.  712)  argues,  that  it  is  unlikely 
that  Cleomedes  should  have  known  anything  of 
refraction  before  Ptolemy,  who  says  nothing  of  it 
in  the  Almagest  (in  which  it  must  have  appeared 
if  he  had  been  acquainted  with  it),  but  introduces 
the  subject  for  the  first  time  in  his  Optics.  The 
same  writer  also  endeavours  to  shew,  from  the 
longitude  assigned  by  Cleomedes  (p.  59)  to  the 
star  Aldebaran,  that  he  could  not  have  written 
earlier  than  a.  d,  186.  Riccioli  (Almag.  Nov.  vol, 
i.  pp.  xxxii.  and  307)  supposes,  that  the  Cleomedes 
who  wrote  the  Circular  Theory  lived  a  little  after 
Poseidonius,  arid  that  another  Cleomedes  lived 
about  a.  n.  390. 

A  treatise  on  Arithmetic  and  another  on  the 
Sphere ,  attributed  to  a  Cleomedes,  are  said  to  exist 
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in  MS.  Vossius  ( de  Hat.  Art.  p.  180,  b.)  conieo- 
tures  that  Cleomedes  wrote  the  work  on  Harmonics 
attributed  to  Cleonides  or  Euclid.  [Eucleides.] 

The  KukAlkt)  Qecopia  was  first  printed  in  Latin 
by  Geo.  Valla,  Ven.  1498,  fol. ;  in  Greek  by  Con¬ 
rad  Neobarius,  Paris,  1539  ;  in  Gr.  and  Lat.  with 
a  commentary,  by  Rob.  Balfour,  Burdigal.  1605, 
4to.  The  two  latest  editions  are  by  Janus  Bake, 
with  Balfour’s  commentary,  &c.,  Lugd.  Bat.  1820, 
8vo.,  and  C.  C.  T.  Schmidt,  Lips.  1832,  8vo.  (a 
reprint  of  Bake’s  text,  with  select  notes). 

(Delambre,  Hist,  de  VAstron.  Ancienne ,  vol.  i. 
chap.  12;  Weidler,  Hist.  Astron.  p.  152;  Voss. 
de  Nat.  Art.  p.  117,  a.;  Fabric.  Bihl.  Grace,  iv. 
p.  41.)  [W.  F.  D.] 

CLEOME'NES  I.  (KAeogevgs),  16th  king  of 
Sparta  in  the  Agid  line,  was  born  to  Anaxandrides 
by  his  second  wife,  previous  to  the  birth  by  his 
first  of  Dorieus,  Leonidas,  and  Cleombrotus. 
[Anaxandrides.]  He  accordingly,  on  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  death,  succeeded,  not  later  it  would  seem 
than  519  b.  c.,  and  reigned  for  a  period  of  29 
years.  (Clinton,  F.  H.  ii.  p.  208.) 

In  B.  c.  519  we  are  told  it  was  to  Cleomenes 
that  the  Plataeans  applied  when  Sparta,  declining 
to  assist  them,  recommended  alliance  with  Athens. 
(Herod,  vi.  108.)  And  not  much  later,  the  visit 
of  Maeandrius  occurred,  who  had  been  left  in 
possession  of  Samos  by  the  death  of  Polycrates, 
but  had  afterwards  been  driven  out  by  the  Per¬ 
sians  with  Syloson.  Maeandrius  twice  or  thrice 
in  conversation  with  Cleomenes  led  the  way  to 
his  house,  where  he  took  care  to  have  displayed 
certain  splendid  goblets,  and,  on  Cleomenes  ex¬ 
pressing  his  admiration,  begged  he  would  accept 
them.  Cleomenes  refused ;  and  at  last,  in  fear 
for  his  own  or  his  citizens’  weakness,  went  to  the 
ephors  and  got  an  order  for  the  stranger’s  depar¬ 
ture.  (Herod,  iii.  148.) 

In  510  Cleomenes  commanded  the  forces  by 
whose  assistance  Hippias  was  driven  from  Athens, 
and  not  long  after  he  took  part  in  the  struggle  be¬ 
tween  Cleisthenes  and  the  aristocratical  party  of 
Isagoras  by  sending  a  herald  with  orders,  pointed 
against  Cleisthenes,  for  the  expulsion  of  all  who 
were  stained  with  the  pollution  of  Cylon.  He  fol¬ 
lowed  this  step  by  coming  and  driving  out,  in  person, 
700  households,  substituting  also  for  the  new  Coun¬ 
cil  of  500  a  body  of  300  partisans  of  Isagoras.  But 
his  force  was  small,  and  having  occupied  the  acro¬ 
polis  with  his  friends,  he  was  here  besieged,  and 
at  last  forced  to  depart  on  conditions,  leaving  his 
allies  to  their  fete.  In  shame  and  anger  he  hur¬ 
ried  to  collect  Spartan  and  allied  forces,  and  set 
forth  for  his  revenge.  At  Eleusis,  however,  w'hen 
the  Athenians  were  in  sight,  the  Corinthians  re¬ 
fused  to  proceed ;  their  example  was  followed  by 
his  brother-king  Demaratus ;  and  on  this  the  other 
allies  also,  and  with  them  Cleomenes,  withdrew. 
When  in  the  acropolis  at  Athens,  he  is  related  to 
have  attempted,  as  an  Achaean,  to  enter  the  tem¬ 
ple,  from  which  Dorians  were  excluded,  and  to 
have  hence  brought  back  with  him  to  Sparta  a 
variety  of  oracles  predictive  of  his  country’s  future 
relations  with  Athens ;  and  their  contents,  says 
Herodotus,  induced  the  abortive  attempt  which 
the  Spartans  made  soon  after  to  restore  the  tyranny 
of  Hippias.  (Herod,  v.  64,  65,  69-76,  89-91.) 

In  500,  Sparta  was  visited  by  Aristagoras,  a 
petitioner  for  aid  to  the  revolted  Ionians.  His 
brazen  map  and  his  accompanying  representations 
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appear  to  have  had  considerable  effect  on  Cleomenes. 
He  demanded  three  days  to  consider;  then  en¬ 
quired  “  how  far  was  Susa  from  the  sea.”  Arista- 
goras  forgot  his  diplomacy  and  said,  “three  months’ 
journey.”  His  Spartan  listener  was  thoroughly 
alarmed,  and  ordered  him  to  depart  before  sunset. 
Aristagoras  however  in  suppliant’s  attire  hurried 
to  meet  him  at  home,  and  made  him  offers,  begin¬ 
ning  with  ten,  and  mounting  at  last  to  fifty  talents. 
It  chanced  that  Cleomenes  had  his  daughter  Gorgo, 
a  child  eight  or  nine  years  old,  standing  by ;  and 
at  this  point  she  broke  in,  and  said  “  Father,  go 
away,  or  he  will  do  you  harm.”  And  Cleomenes 
on  this  recovered  his  resolution,  and  left  the  room. 
(Herod,  vi.  49 — 51.)  This  daughter  Gorgo,  his 
only  child,  was  afterwards  the  wife  of  his  half- 
brother  Leonidas  :  and  she,  it  is  said,  first  found 
the  key  to  the  message  which,  by  scraping  the  wax 
from  a  wooden  writing-tablet,  graving  the  wood, 
and  then  covering  it  with  wax  again,  Demaratus 
conveyed  to  Sparta  from  the  Persian  court  in  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  intended  invasion.  (Herod,  vii. 
239.) 

In  491  the  heralds  of  Dareius  came  demanding 
earth  and  water  from  the  Greeks ;  and  Athens 
denounced  to  Sparta  the  submission  of  the  Aegine- 
tans.  Cleomenes  went  off  in  consequence  to  Ae- 
gina,  and  tried  to  seize  certain  parties  as  hostages. 
Meantime  Demaratus,  with  whom  he  had  probably 
been  on  bad  terms  ever  since  the  retreat  from 
Eleusis,  sent  private  encouragements  to  the  Aegi- 
netans  to  resist  him,  and  took  further  advantage  of 
his  absence  to  intrigue  against  him  at  home.  Cleo¬ 
menes  returned  unsuccessful,  and  now  leagued  him¬ 
self  with  Leotychides,  and  effected  his  colleague’s 
deposition.  [Demaratus.]  (Herod,  vi.  49 — 66.) 
He  then  took  Leotychides  with  him  back  to  Aegi- 
I  na,  seized  his  hostages,  and  placed  them  in  the 
hands  of  the  Athenians.  But  on  his  return  to 
'  Sparta,  he  found  it  detected  that  he  had  tampered 

i  with  the  priestess  at  Delphi  to  obtain  the  oracle 

which  deposed  Demaratus,  and,  in  apprehension  of 
the  consequences,  he  went  out  of  the  way  into 
|  Thessaly.  Shortly  after,  however,  he  ventured 
into  Arcadia,  and  his  machinations  there  to  excite 
the  Arcadians  against  his  country  were  sufficient  to 
frighten  the  Spartans  into  offering  him  leave  to  re¬ 
turn  with  impunity.  He  did  not  however  long  sur¬ 
vive  his  recall.  He  was  seized  with  raving  madness, 
and  dashed  his  staff  in  every  one’s  face  whom  he 
met ;  and  at  last  when  confined  as  a  maniac  in  a 
sort  of  stocks,  he  prevailed  on  the  Helot  who 
watched  him  to  give  him  a  knife,  and  died  by 
slashing  ( /caret  YopSeiW)  his  whole  body  over  with 
it.  (Herod,  vi.  73—75.) 

His  madness  and  death,  says  Herodotus,  were 
ascribed  by  the  Spartans  to  the  habit  he  acquired 
j  from  some  Scythian  visitors  at  Sparta  of  excessive 
drinking.  Others  found  a  reason  in  his  acts  of 
I  sacrilege  at  Delphi  or  Eleusis,  where  he  laid  waste 
a  piece  of  sacred  land  (the  Orgas ),  or  again  at 
Argos,  the  case  of  which  was  as  follows.  Cleo¬ 
menes  invaded  Argolis,  conveying  his  forces  by 
i  sea  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Tiryns ;  defeated  by 
.  a  simple  stratagem  the  whole  Argive  forces,  and 
j  i  pursued  a  large  number  of  fugitives  into  the  wood 
of  the  hero  Argus.  Some  of  them  he  drew  from 
their  refuge  on  false  pretences,  the  rest  he  burnt 
)  among  the  sacred  trees.  He  however  made  no 
attempt  on  the  city,  but  after  sacrificing  to  the 
Argive  Juno,  and  whipping  her  priestess  for  op- 
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posing  his  will,  returned  home  and  excused  him¬ 
self,  and  indeed  was  acquitted  after  investigation, 
on  the  ground  that  the  oracle  predicting  that  he 
should  capture  Argos  had  been  fulfilled  by  the 
destruction  of  the  grove  of  Argus.  Such  is  the 
strange  account  given  by  Herodotus  (vi.  76-84)  of 
the  great  battle  of  the  Seventh  (ev  rrj  'EgSJpi p),  the 
greatest  exploit  of  Cleomenes,  which  deprived  Argos 
of  6000  citizens  (Herod,  vii.  148),  and  left  her  in 
a  state  of  debility  from  which,  notwithstanding 
the  enlargement  of  her  franchise,  she  did  not  re¬ 
cover  till  the  middle  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
To  this  however  we  may  add  in  explanation  the 
story  given  by  later  writers  of  the  defence  of  Ar¬ 
gos  by  its  women,  headed  by  the  poet-heroine  Te- 
lesilla.  (Paus.  ii.  20.  §  7 ;  Plut.  Mor.  p.  245  ;  Poly- 
aen.  viii.  33  ;  Suidas.s.'r.TeAetrtAAa.)  [Telesilla.] 
Herodotus  appears  ignorant  of  it,  though  he  gives 
an  oracle  seeming  to  refer  to  it.  It  is  perfectly 
probable  that  Cleomenes  thus  received  some  check, 
and  we  must  remember  the  Spartan  incapacity  for 
sieges.  The  date  again  is  doubtful.  Pausanias, 
(iii.  4.  §§  1-5),  who  follows  Herodotus  in  his  account 
of  Cleomenes,  says,  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  his 
reign  ;  Clinton,  however,  whom  Thirlwall  follows, 
fixes  it,  on  the  ground  of  Herod,  vii.  148-9,  to¬ 
wards  the  end  of  his  reign,  about  510  b.  c. 

The  life  of  Cleomenes,  as  graphically  given  by 
Herodotus  is  very  curious  ;  we  may  perhaps,  without 
much  imputation  on  the  father  of  history,  suspect 
that  his  love  for  personal  story  has  here  a  little 
coloured  his  narrative.  Possibly  he  may  have  some¬ 
what  mistaken  his  character;  certainly  the  freedom  of 
action  allowed  to  a  king  whom  the  Spartans  were 
at  first  half  inclined  to  put  aside  for  the  younger 
brother  Dorieus,  and  who  was  always  accounted 
half-mad  (u7r ogapyorepos),  seems  at  variance  with 
the  received  views  of  their  kingly  office.  Yet  it  is 
possible  that  a  wild  character  of  this  kind  might 
find  favour  in  Spartan  eyes.  (Comp.  Muller,  Dor. 
i.  8.  §  6  ;  Clinton,  B.  c.  510,  and  p.  425,  note  x.) 
The  occupation  of  the  acropolis  of  Athens  is  men¬ 
tioned  by  Aristophanes.  ( Lvsistr .  272.)  [A.  H.  C.] 
CLEO'MENES  II.,  the  25th  king  of  Sparta 
of  the  Agid  line,  was  the  son  of  Cleombrotus  I. 
and  the  brother  of  Agesipolis  II.,  whom  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  B.  c.  370.  He  died  in  b.  c.  309,  after  a 
reign  of  sixty  years  and  ten  months  ;  but  during 
this  long  period  we  have  no  information  about  him 
of  any  importance.  He  had  two  sons,  Acrotatus 
and  Cleonymus.  Acrotatus  died  during  the  life  of 
Cleomenes,  upon  whose  death  Areus,  the  son  of 
Acrotatus,  succeeded  to  the  throne.  [Areus  I. ; 
Cleonymus.]  (Diod.  xx.  29 ;  Plut.  Agis ,  3  ; 
Paus.  i.  13.  §  3,  iii.  6.  §  1  ;  Manso,  Sparta ,  iii.  1, 
p.  164,  2.  pp.  247,  248  :  Diod.  xv.  60,  contradicts 
himself  about  the  time  that  Cleomenes  reigned, 
and  is  evidently  wrong  ;  see  Clinton,  Fast.  ii.  pp. 
213,214.)  [P.  S.] 

CLEO'MENES  III.,  the  31st  king  of  Sparta 
of  the  Agid  line,  was  the  son  of  Leonidas  II. 
After  the  death  of  Agis  IV.,  B.  c.  240,  Leonidas 
married  his  widow  Agiatis  to  Cleomenes,  who  was 
under  age,  in  order,  as  it  seems,  to  bring  into  his 
family  the  inheritance  of  the  Proclidae.  Agiatis, 
though  at  first  violently  opposed  to  the  match,  con¬ 
ceived  a  great  affection  for  her  husband,  and  she 
used  to  explain  to  him  the  principles  and  designs 
ol  Agis,  about  which  he  was  eager  for  information. 
Cleomenes  was  endowed,  according  to  Plutarch, 
with  a  noble  spirit ;  in  moderation  and  simplicity 
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of  life  he  was  not  inferior  to  Agis,  but  superior  to 
him  in  energy,  and  less  scrupulous  about  the 
means  by  which  his  good  designs  might  be  accom¬ 
plished.  His  mind  was  further  stirred  up  to 
manliness  and  ambition  by  the  instructions  of  the 
Stoic  philosopher  Sphaerus  of  Borysthenes,  who 
visited  Sparta.  To  this  was  added  the  influence 
of  his  mother  Cratesicleia.  It  was  not  long,  there¬ 
fore,  before  Cleomenes  had  formed  the  design  of 
restoring  the  ancient  Spartan  discipline,  and  the 
death  of  his  father,  whom  he  succeeded  (b.  c.  236), 
put  him  in  a  position  to  attempt  his  projected  re¬ 
form  ;  but  he  saw  that  careful  preparations  must 
first  be  made,  and  that  Sparta  was  not  to  be  re¬ 
stored  by  the  means  Avhich  Agis  had  employed. 
Instead  of  repeating  the  vain  attempt  of  Agis  to 
form  a  popular  party  against  the  Ephors,  the  im¬ 
possibility  of  which  was  proved  by  the  refusal  of 
Xenares,  one  of  his  most  intimate  friends,  to  aid 
his  efforts,  he  perceived  that  the  regeneration  of 
Sparta  must  be  achieved  by  restoring  to  her  her 
old  renown  in  war,  and  by  raising  her  to  the 
supremacy  of  Greece  ;  and  then  that,  the  restored 
strength  of  the  state  being  centred  in  him  as  its 
leader,  he  might  safely  attempt  to  crush  the  power 
of  the  Ephors.  It  was  thus  manifest  that  his 
policy  must  be  war,  his  enemy  the  Achaean  league. 
Lydiadas,  the  former  tyrant  of  Megalopolis,  fore¬ 
saw  the  danger  which  the  league  might  apprehend 
from  Cleomenes  ;  but  the  counsels  of  Aratus,  who 
was  blind  to  this  danger,  prevailed ;  and  the  pro¬ 
posal  of  Lydiadas,  to  make  the  first  attack  on 
Sparta,  was  rejected. 

The  first  movement  of  Cleomenes  was  to  seize 
suddenly  and  by  treachery  the  Arcadian  cities, 
Tegea,  Mantineia,  and  Orchomenus,  which  had 
recently  united  themselves  with  the  Aetolians, 
who,  instead  of  resenting  the  injury,  confirmed 
Cleomenes  in  the  possession  of  them.  The  reason 
of  this  was,  that  the  Aetolians  had  already  con¬ 
ceived  the  project  of  forming  an  alliance  with 
Macedonia  and  Sparta  against  the  Achaean  league. 
It  is  probable  that  they  even  connived  at  the 
seizure  of  these  towns  by  Cleomenes,  who  thus 
secured  an  excellent  position  for  his  operations 
against  the  league  before  commencing  war  with  it. 
Aratus,  who  was  now  strategos,  at  last  perceived 
the  danger  which  threatened  from  Sparta,  and, 
with  the  other  chiefs  of  the  Achaean  league,  he  re¬ 
solved  not  to  attack  the  Lacedaemonians,  but  to 
resist  any  aggression  they  might  make.  About 
the  beginning  of  the  year  227  b.  c.,  Cleomenes,  by 
the  order  of  the  Ephors,  seized  the  little  town  of 
Belbina,  and  fortified  the  temple  of  Athena  near 
it.  This  place  commanded  the  mountain  pass  on 
the  high  road  between  Sparta  and  Megalopolis, 
and  was  at  that  period  claimed  by  both  cities, 
though  anciently  it  had  belonged  to  Sparta.  Aratus 
made  no  complaint  at  its  seizure,  but  attempted 
to  get  possession  of  Tegea  and  Orchomenus  by 
treachery.  But,  when  he  marched  out  in  the  night 
to  take  possession  of  them,  the  conspirators,  who 
were  to  deliver  up  the  towns,  lost  courage.  The 
attempt  was  made  known  to  Cleomenes,  who  wrote 
in  ironical  terms  of  friendship  to  ask  Aratus 
whither  he  had  led  his  army  in  the  night  ?  “  To 

prevent  your  fortifying  Belbina,”  was  the  reply. 
“  Pray  then,  if  you  have  no  objection,”  retorted 
Cleomenes,  “  tell  us  why  you  took  with  you  lights 
and  scaling  ladders.”  By  this  correspondence 
Aratus  found  out  with  whom  he  had  to  do.  The 
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Spartans,  on  the  other  hand,  were  satisfied  with 
the  important  advantage  which  they  had  gained 
in  the  fortification  of  Belbina  ;  and  Cleomenes,  who 
was  in  Arcadia  with  only  three  hundred  foot  and 
a  few  horse,  was  recalled  by  the  Ephors.  His 
back  was  no  sooner  turned  than  Aratus  seized 
Caphyae,  near  Orchomenus.  The  Ephors  imme¬ 
diately  sent  back  Cleomenes,  who  took  Methydrion, 
and  made  an  incursion  into  the  territories  of  Argos. 
About  this  time  Aristomachus  succeeded  Aratus 
as  strategos  of  the  Achaean  league  (in  May,  227, 
B.  c.),  and  to  this  period  perhaps  should  be  referred 
the  declaration  of  war  against  Cleomenes  by  the 
council  of  the  Achaeans,  which  is  mentioned  by 
Polybius.  Aristomachus  collected  an  army  of 
20,000  foot  and  1000  horse,  with  which  he  met 
Cleomenes  near  Palantium  ;  and,  though  the  latter 
had  only  5000  men,  they  were  so  eager  and  brave 
that  Aratus  persuaded  Aristomachus  to  decline 
battle.  The  fact  is,  that  the  Achaeans  were  never 
a  warlike  people,  and  Aratus  was  very  probably 
right  in  thinking  that  20,000  Achaeans  were  no 
match  for  5000  Spartans.  But  the  moral  effect  of 
this  affair  was  worth  more  than  a  victory  to  Cleo¬ 
menes.  In  May,  226,  Aratus  again  became  stra¬ 
tegos,  and  led  the  Achaean  forces  against  Elis. 
The  Eleans  applied  to  Sparta  for  aid,  and  Cleo¬ 
menes  met  Aratus  on  his  return,  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Lycaeum,  in  the  territory  of  Megalopolis, 
and  defeated  him  with  great  slaughter.  It  was  at 
first  reported  that  Aratus  was  killed  ;  but  he  had 
only  fled  ;  and,  having  rallied  part  of  his  army,  he 
took  Mantineia  by  a  sudden  assault,  and  revolu¬ 
tionized  its  constitution  by  making  the  metoeci 
citizens.  The  effect  of  this  change  was  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  an  Achaean  party  in  the  town. 

Cleomenes  had  not  yet  taken  any  open  steps 
against  the  Ephors,  though  he  could  not  but  be  an  ob¬ 
ject  of  suspicion  to  them  ;  they  were  however  in  a  dif¬ 
ficult  position.  The  spirit  of  Agis  still  lived  in  the 
Spartan  youth  ;  and  Cleomenes,  at  the  head  of  his 
victorious  army,  was  too  strong  to  be  crushed  like 
Agi3.  Secret  assassination  might  have  been  em¬ 
ployed — and  when  was  a  Spartan  ephor  heard  of 
who  would  have  scrupled  to  use  it  ? — but  then  they 
would  have  lost  the  only  man  capable  of  carrying  on 
the  war,  and  Sparta  must  have  fallen  into  the  position 
of  a  subordinate  member  of  the  Achaean  league. 
They  appear,  however,  to  have  taken  advantage  of 
the  loss  of  Mantineia  to  make  a  truce  with  the 
Achaeans.  (Paus.  viii.  27.  §  10.)  Cleomenes  now 
took  measures  to  strengthen  himself  against  them. 
These  measures  are  differently  represented  by 
Phylarchus,  the  panegyrist  of  Cleomenes,  whom 
Plutarch  seems  on  the  whole  to  have  followed,  and 
by  Polybius  and  Pausanias,  who  followed  Aratus 
and  other  Achaean  writers.  At  the  death  of  Agis, 
his  infant  son,  Eurydamidas,  was  left  in  the  hands 
of  his  mother,  Agiatis ;  and  Archidamus,  the 
brother  of  Agis,  fled  into  Messenia,  according  to 
the  statement  of  Plutarch,  which,  from  the  nature 
of  the  case,  is  far  more  probable  than  the  account 
of  Polybius  (v.  37.  §  2,  viii.  1.  §  3),  that  Archi¬ 
damus  fled  at  a  later  period,  through  fear  of  Cleo¬ 
menes.  Eurydamidas  was  now  dead,  poisoned,  it 
was  said,  by  the  Ephors,  and  that  too,  according 
to  Pausanias  (ii.  9.  §  1 ),  at  the  instigation  of  ! 
Cleomenes.  The  falsity  of  this  last  statement  is  ! 
proved  by  the  silence  of  Polybius,  who  never  I 
spares  Cleomenes,  but  it  may  serve  to  shew  how  I- 
recklessly  he  was  abused  by  some  of  the  Achaean  I: 
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party.  Archidamus  had  thus  become  the  rightful 
heir  to  the  throne  of  the  Proclidae,  and  he  was 
invited  by  Cleomenes  to  return ;  but  no  sooner 
had  he  set  foot  in  Sparta  than  he  was  assassinated. 
This  crime  also  is  charged  upon  Cleomenes  by  the 
Achaean  party,  and  among  them  by  Polybius. 
The  truth  cannot  now  be  ascertained,  but  every 
circumstance  of  the  case  seems  to  fix  the  guilt 
upon  the  Ephors.  Cleomenes  had  everything  to 
hope,  and  the  Ephors  everything  to  fear,  from  the 
association  of  Archidamus  in  his  councils.  Cleo¬ 
menes,  it  is  true,  did  nothing  to  avenge  the  crime  : 
but  the  reason  of  this  was,  that  the  time  for  his 
attack  upon  the  Ephors  was  not  yet  come;  and 
thus,  instead  of  an  evidence  of  his  guilt,  it  is 
a  striking  proof  of  his  patient  resolution,  that  he 
submitted  to  incur  such  a  suspicion  rather  than  to 
peril  the  object  of  his  life  by  a  premature  move¬ 
ment.  On  the  contrary,  he  did  everything  to  ap¬ 
pease  the  party  of  the  Ephors.  He  bribed  them 
largely,  by  the  help  of  his  mother  Cratesicleia,  who 
even  went  so  far  as  to  marry  one  of  the  chief  men 
of  the  oligarchical  party.  Through  the  influence 
thus  gained,  Cleomenes  was  permitted  to  continue 
the  war  ;  he  took  Leuctra,  and  gained  a  decisive 
victory  over  Aratus  beneath  its  walls,  owing  to  the 
impetuosity  of  Lydiadas,  who  was  killed  in  the 
battle.  The  conduct  of  Aratus,  in  leaving  Lydiadas 
unsupported,  though  perhaps  it  saved  his  army, 
disgusted  and  dispirited  the  Achaeans  to  such  a 
degree,  that  they  made  no  further  efforts  during 
this  campaign,  and  Cleomenes  was  left  at  leisure 
to  effect  his  long-cherished  revolution  during  the 
winter  which  now  came  on.  (b.  c.  226 — 225.) 

Having  secured  the  aid  of  his  father-in-law, 
Megistonus,  and  of  two  or  three  other  persons,  he 
first  weakened  the  oligarchical  party  by  drafting 
many  of  its  chief  supporters  into  his  army,  with 
which  he  then  again  took  the  field,  seized  the 
Achaean  cities  of  Ideraea  and  Asea,  threw  supplies 
into  Orchomenus,  beleaguered  Mantineia,  and  so 
wearied  out  his  soldiers,  that  they  were  glad  to  be 
left  in  Arcadia,  while  Cleomenes  himself  marched 
back  to  Sparta  at  the  head  of  a  force  of  mercenaries, 
surprised  the  Ephors  at  table,  and  slew  all  of  them, 
except  Agesilaus,  who  took  sanctuary  in  the  temple 
of  Fear,  and  had  his  life  granted  afterwards  by 
Cleomenes.  Having  struck  this  decisive  blow,  and 
being  supported  not  only  by  his  mercenaries,  but 
also  by  the  remains  of  the  party  of  Agis,  Cleo¬ 
menes  met  with  no  further  resistance.  He  now 
propounded  his  new  constitution,  which  is  too 
closely  connected  with  the  whole  subject  of  the 
Spartan  polity  to  be  explained  within  the  limits  of 
this  article.  All  that  can  be  said  here  is,  that  he 
extended  the  power  of  the  kings,  abolished  the 
Ephorate,  restored  the  community  of  goods,  made 
a  new  division  of  the  lands,  and  recruited  the  body 
of  the  citizens,  by  bringing  back  the  exiles  and  by 
raising  to  the  full  franchise  the  most  deserving  of 
those  who  had  not  before  possessed  it.  He  also 
restored,  to  a  great  extent,  the  ancient  Spartan 
system  of  social  and  military  discipline.  In  the 
completion  of  this  reform  he  was  aided  by  the  phi¬ 
losopher  Sphaerus.  The  line  of  the  Proclidae 
being  extinct,  he  took  his  brother  Eucleidas  for  his 
colleague  in  the  kingdom.  In  his  own  conduct  he 
set  a  fine  example  of  the  simple  virtue  of  an  old 
Spartan. 

From  this  period  must  be  dated  the  contest  be¬ 
tween  the  Achaeans  and  Cleomenes  for  the  supre- 
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macy  of  Greece,  which  Polybius  calls  the  Cleomenic 
war,  and  which  lasted  three  years,  from  b.  c.  225 
to  the  battle  of  Sellasia  in  the  spring  of  B.  c.  222. 
For  its  details,  of  which  a  slight  sketch  is  given 
under  Aratus,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  histo¬ 
rians.  Amidst  a  career  of  brilliant  success,  Cleo¬ 
menes  committed  some  errors,  but,  even  if  he  had 
avoided  them,  he  could  not  but  have  been  over¬ 
powered  by  the  united  force  of  Macedonia  and  the 
Achaean  league.  The  moral  character  of  the  war 
is  condensed  by  Niebuhr  into  one  just  and  forcible 
sentence  :  —  “  Old  Aratus  sacrificed  the  freedom  of 
his  country  by  an  act  of  high  treason,  and  gave  up 
Corinth  rather  than  establish  the  freedom  of  Greece 
by  a  union  among  the  Peloponnesians,  which 
would  have  secured  to  Cleomenes  the  influence 
and  power  he  deserved.”  ( History  of  Rome ,  iv. 

р.  226.) 

From  the  defeat  of  Sellasia,  Cleomenes  returned 
to  Sparta,  and  having  advised  the  citizens  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  Antigonus,  he  fled  to  his  ally,  Ptolemy  Eu- 
ergetes,  at  Alexandria,  where  his  mother  and 
children  were  already  residing  as  hostages.  Any 
hope  he  might  have  had  of  recovering  his  kingdom 
by  the  help  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes  was  defeated  by 
the  death  of  that  king,  whose  successor,  Ptolemy 
Philopator,  treated  Cleomenes  with  the  greatest 
neglect,  and  his  minister,  Sosibius,  imprisoned  him 
on  a  charge  of  conspiracy  against  the  king’s  life. 
Cleomenes,  with  his  attendants,  escaped  from 
prison,  and  attempted  to  raise  an  insurrection 
against  Ptolemy,  but  finding  no  one  join  him,  he 
put  himself  to  death,  (b.  c.  221 — 220.)  His  reign 
lasted  16  years.  He  is  rightly  reckoned  by  Pau- 
sanias  (iii.  6.  §  5)  as  the  last  of  the  Agidae,  for 
his  nominal  successor,  Agesipolis  III.,  was  a  mere 
puppet.  He  was  the  last  truly  great  man  of 
Sparta,  and,  excepting  perhaps  Philopoemen,  of  all 
Greece. 

(Plutarch,  Cleovi .,  Arat. ;  Polyb.  ii.  v.,  &c.  ; 
Droysen,  Geschichte  der  Hellenismus ,  vol.  ii.  bk.  ii. 

с.  4  ;  Manso,  Sparta ,  vol.  iii.)  [P.  S.] 

CLEO'MENES  (KA eofxevrjs),  Spartans  of  the 

royal  family  of  the  Agidae,  but  not  kings. 

1.  Son  of  the  general  Pausanias,  brother  of 
king  Pleistoanax,  and  uncle  of  king  Pausanias,  led 
the  Peloponnesian  army  in  their  fourth  invasion  of 
Attica,  in  the  fifth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
(b.  c.  427.)  Cleomenes  acted  in  place  of  his 
nephew,  Pausanias,  who  was  a  minor.  (Thucyd. 
iii.  26,  and  Schol.) 

2.  Son  of  Cleombrotus  II.,  and  uncle  and  guar¬ 
dian  of  Agesipolis  III.,  b.  c.  219.  (Polyb.  iv.  35. 
§  12  ;  Agesipolis  III.,  Cleombrotus  11.)  [P.  S.} 

CLEO'MENES,  a  Greek  of  Naucratis  in  Egypt, 
was  appointed  by  Alexander  the  Great  as  nomarch 
of  the  Arabian  district  (vopos)  of  Egypt  and  re¬ 
ceiver  of  the  tributes  from  all  the  districts  of 
Egypt  and  the  neighbouring  part  of  Africa,  (b.  c. 
331.)  Some  of  the  ancient  writers  say  that  Alex¬ 
ander  made  him  satrap  of  Egypt ;  but  this  is  in¬ 
correct,  for  Arrian  expressly  states,  that  the  other 
nomarchs  were  independent  of  him,  except  that 
they  had  to  pay  to  him  the  tributes  of  their  dis¬ 
tricts.  It  would,  however,  appear  that  he  had  no 
difficulty  in  extending  his?  depredations  over  all 
Egypt,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  he  would  assume 
the  title  of  satrap.  His  rapacity  knew  no  bounds ; 
he  exercised  his  office  solely  for  his  own  advantage. 
On  the  occurrence  of  a  scarcity  of  corn,  which  was 
less  severe  in  Egypt  than  in  the  neighbouring 
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countries,  he  at  first  forbad  its  exportation  from 
Egypt ;  but,  when  the  nomarchs  represented  to  him 
that  this  measure  prevented  them  from  raising  the 
proper  amount  of  tribute,  he  permitted  the  expor¬ 
tation  ot  the  corn,  but  laid  on  it  a  heavy  export 
duty.  On  another  occasion,  when  the  price  of 
corn  was  ten  drachmas,  Cleomenes  bought  it  up 
and  sold  it  at  32  drachmas ;  and  in  other  ways  he 
interfered  with  the  markets  for  his  own  gain.  At 
another  time  he  contrived  to  cheat  his  soldiers  of  a 
month’s  pay  in  the  year.  Alexander  had  entrusted 
to  him  the  building  of  Alexandria.  He  gave  notice 
to  the  people  of  Canopus,  then  the  chief  emporium 
of  Egypt,  that  he  must  remove  them  to  the  new 
city.  To  avert  such  an  evil  they  gave  him  a  large 
sum  of  money  ;  but,  as  the  building  of  Alexandria 
advanced,  he  again  demanded  of  the  people  of  Ca¬ 
nopus  a  large  sum  of  money,  which  they  could  not 
pay,  and  thus  he  got  an  excuse  for  removing  them. 
He  also  made  money  out  of  the  superstitions  of  the 
people.  One  of  his  boys  having  been  killed  by 
a  crocodile,  he  ordered  the  crocodiles  to  be  de¬ 
stroyed  ;  but,  in  consideration  of  all  the  money 
which  the  priests  could  get  together  for  the  sake 
of  saving  their  sacred  animals,  he  revoked  his 
order.  On  another  occasion  he  sent  for  the  priests, 
and  informed  them  that  the  religious  establishment 
was  too  expensive,  and  must  be  reduced  ;  they 
handed  over  to  him  the  treasures  of  the  temples  ; 
and  he  then  left  them  undisturbed.  Alexander 
was  informed  of  these  proceedings,  but  found  it 
convenient  to  take  no  notice  of  them  ;  but  after  his 
return  to  Babylon  (b.  c.  323)  he  wrote  to  Cleo¬ 
menes,  commanding  him  to  erect  at  Alexandria  a 
splendid  monument  to  Hephaestion,  and  promised 
that,  if  this  work  were  zealously  performed,  he 
would  overlook  his  misconduct. 

In  the  distribution  of  Alexander’s  empire,  after 
his  death,  Cleomenes  was  left  in  Egypt  as  hy parch 
under  Ptolemy,  who  put  him  to  death  on  the  sus¬ 
picion  of  his  favouring  Perdiccas.  The  effect,  if 
not  also  a  cause,  of  this  act  was,  that  Ptolemy 
came  into  possession  of  the  treasures  of  Cleomenes, 
which  amounted  to  8000  talents.  (Arrian,  Anab. 
iii.  5,  vii.  23;  Arrian,  ap.  Phot.  Cod.  92,  p.  69,  a.  34, 
ed.  Bekker  ;  Dexippus,  ap.  Phot.  Cod.  82,  p.  64,  a. 
34;  Justin,  xiii.  4.  §  11;  Q.  Curt.  iv.  33.  §  5  ; 
Pseud-Aristot.  Oecon.  ii.  34,  40  ;  Dem.  c.  Dio- 
nysiod.  p.  1258  ;  Paus.  i.  6.  §  3  ;  Diod.  xviii.  14  ; 
Droysen,  Geschichte  Alex.  pp.  216,  580,  Nachfolg. 
pp.  41,  128.)  [P.  S.] 

CLEO'MENES,  literary.  1.  A  rhapsodist, 
who  recited  the  Ka.6apiJ.oi  of  Empedocles  at  the 
Olympic  games.  (Athen.  xiv.  p.  620,  d.) 

2.  Of  Rhegium,  a  dithyrambic  poet,  censured 
by  Chionides  (Athen.  xiv.  p.  638,  e.),  and  by 
Aristophanes,  according  to  the  Scholiast.  ( Nubes , 
332,  333.)  He  seems  to  have  been  an  erotic 
writer,  since  Epicrates  mentions  him  in  connexion 
with  Sappho,  Meletus,  and  Lamynthius.  (Athen. 
xiv.  p.  605,  e.)  The  allusions  of  other  comedians 
to  him  .fix  his  date  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifth 
century  b.  c.  One  of  his  poems  was  entitled 
Meleager.  (Athen.  ix.  p.  402,  a.) 

3.  A  cynic  philosopher,  the  disciple  of  Metrocles, 
wrote  a  work  on  education  (riaiftayaryucoy),  which 
is  quoted  by  Diogenes  Laertius  (vi.  75,  95). 

4.  A  commentator  on  Homer,  and  Hesiod. 

(Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i.  p.  129.)  Perhaps  he  was 
the  same  as  the  philosopher.  [P.  S.] 

CLEO'MENES  (liAe  opevgs),  the  name  of  a  | 
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physician  introduced  by  Plutarch  in  his  Symposiacon 
(vi.  8.  §  5,  ed.  Tauchn.)  as  giving  his  opinion  on 
the  nature  and  cause  of  the  disease  called  bulimia , 
in  the  first  century  after  Christ.  [  W.  A.  G.] 

CLEO'MENES,  a  sculptor  mentioned  only  by 
Pliny  (xxxvi.  4.  §  10)  as  the  author  of  a  group  of 
the  Thespiades,  or  Muses,  which  was  placed  by 
Asinius  Pollio  in  his  buildings  at  Rome,  perhaps 
the  library  on  the  Palatine  hill.  This  artist,  who 
does  not  appear  to  have  enjoyed  great  celebrity 
with  the  ancients,  is  particularly  interesting  to  us, 
because  one  of  the  most  exquisite  statues,  the 
Venus  de  Medici,  bears  his  name  in  the  following 
inscription  in  the  pedestal : 

KAEOMENH2  AnOAAOAnPOT 
A0HNAIO2  ElinESEN. 

This  inscription,  which  has  been  undeservedly 
considered  as  a  modern  imposition,  especially  by 
Florentine  critics,  who  would  fain  have  claimed  a 
greater  master  for  their  admired  statue,  indicates 
both  the  father  and  the  native  town  of  Cleomenes ; 
and  the  letter  H  gives  likewise  an  external  proof 
of  what  we  should  have  guessed  from  the  character 
of  the  work  itself,  that  he  was  subsequent  to  b.  c. 
403.  But  we  may  arrive  still  nearer  at  his  age. 
Mummius  brought  the  above-mentioned  group  of 
the  Muses  from  Thespiae  to  Rome  ;  and  Cleomenes 
must  therefore  have  lived  previously  to  b.  c.  146, 
the  date  of  the  destruction  of  Corinth.  The  beau¬ 
tiful  statue  of  Venus  is  evidently  an  imitation  of 
the  Cnidian  statue  of  Praxiteles ;  and  Muller’s 
opinion  is  very  probable,  that  Cleomenes  tried  to 
revive  at  Athens  the  style  of  this  great  artist. 
Our  artist  would,  according  to  this  supposition, 
have  lived  between  b.c.  363  (the  age  of  Praxiteles) 
and  b.  c.  146. 

Now,  there  is  another  Cleomenes ,  the  author  of 
a  much  admired  but  rather  lifeless  statue  in  the 
Louvre,  which  commonly  bears  the  name  of  Ger- 
manicus,  though  without  the  slightest  foundation. 
It  represents  a  Roman  orator,  with  the  right  hand 
lifted,  and,  as  the  attribute  of  a  turtle  at  the  foot 
shews,  in  the  habit  of  Mercury.  There  the  artist 
calls  himself 

KAEOMENH2 

KAEOMENOT2 

A0HNAIO2E 

ITOIHSEN. 

He  was  therefore  distinct  from  the  son  of  Apollo- 
dorus,  but  probably  his  son ;  for  the  name  of  Cleo¬ 
menes  is  so  very  rare  at  Athens,  that  we  can 
hardly  suppose  another  Cleomenes  to  have  been 
his  father ;  and  nothing  was  more  common  with 
ancient  artists  than  that  the  son  followed  the 
father’s  profession.  But  it  is  quite  improbable 
that  an  Athenian  sculptor  should  have  made  the 
statue  of  a  Roman  in  the  form  of  a  god  before  the 
wars  against  Macedonia  had  brought  the  Roman 
armies  into  Greece.  The  younger  Cleomenes  must 
therefore  have  exercised  his  art  subsequently  to 
b.  c.  200,  probably  subsequently  to  the  battle  of 
Cynoscephalae.  We  may  therefore  place  the  father 
about  b.  c.  220. 

Another  work  is  also  inscribed  with  the  name 
of  Cleomenes,  namely,  a  basso-relievo  at  Florence, 
of  very  good  workmanship,  with  the  story  of 
Alceste,  bearing  the  inscription  KAEOMENH2 
EnOIEI.  But  we  are  not  able  to  decide  whether 
it  is  to  be  referred  to  the  father,  or  to  the  son,  or 
to  a  third  and  more  recent  artist,  whose  name  is 
published  by  Raoul- Rochette.  ( Monumetis  inedits 
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Oresteide ,  pi.  xxv.  p.  130.)  The  inscriptions  of  four 
statues  in  the  collection  of  Wilton  House  are  of  a 
very  doubtful  description.  (Visconti,  Oeuvres  di¬ 
verse', >,  vol.  iii.  p.  11  ;  Thiersch,  Epochen ,  p.  288, 
&c.)  [L.  U.] 

CLEOMY'TTADES  (K\eopvrrdSVs).  1.  The 
sixth  of  the  family  of  the  Asclepiadae,  the  son  of 
Crisamis  I.  and  the  father  of  Theodoras  I.,  who 
lived  probably  in  the  tenth  century  B.  c.  (Jo. 
Tzetzes,  Chil.  vii.  Hist.  155,  in  Fabric.  Bibl.  Graec. 
vol.  xii.  p.  680,  ed.  vet.) 

2.  The  tenth  in  descent  from  Aesculapius,  the 
son  of  king  Crisamis  II.,  and  the  father  of  Theo¬ 
doras  II.,  who  probably  lived  in  the  eighth  cen¬ 
tury  b.  c.  (Paeti  Epist.  ad  Artax .,  in  Hippocr. 
Opera,  vol.  iii.  p.  770.)  [W.  A.  G.] 

CLEON  (KAictw),  the  son  of  Cleaenetus,  shortly 
after  the  death  of  Pericles,  succeeding,  it  is  said 
(Aristoph.  Equit.  1 30, and  Schol.),  Eucrates  the  flax- 
seller,  and  Lysicles  the  sheep-dealer,  became  the 
most  trusted  and  popular  of  the  people’s  favourites, 
and  for  about  six  years  of  the  Peloponnesian  war 
(b.  c.  428 — 422)  may  be  regarded  as  the  head  of' 
the  party  opposed  to  peace. 

He  belonged  by  birth  to  the  middling  classes, 
and  was  brought  up  to  the  trade  of  a  tanner ;  how 
long  however  he  followed  it  may  be  doubtful ;  he 
seems  early  to  have  betaken  himself  to  a  more 
lucrative  profession  in  politics.  He  became  known 
at  the  very  beginning  of  the  war.  The  latter  days 
of  Pericles  were  annoyed  by  his  impertinence. 
Hermippus,  in  a  fragment  of  a  comedy  probably 
represented  in  the  winter  after  the  first  invasion  of 
Attica,  speaks  of  the  home-keeping  general  as  tor¬ 
tured  by  the  sting  of  the  fierce  Cleon  (brjxQAs 
aWuuL  KA(o )vl,  ap.  Plut.  Per.  33).  And  according 
to  Idomeneus  (ibid.  35)  Cleon’s  name  was  attach¬ 
ed  to  the  accusation,  to  which  in  the  miseries 
of  the  second  year  Pericles  was  obliged  to  give 
way.  Cleon  at  this  time  was,  we  must  suppose, 
a  violent  opponent  of  the  policy  which  declined 
risking  a  battle  ;  nay,  it  is  possible  he  may  also 
have  indulged  freely  in  invectives  against  the  war 
in  general. 

In  427  the  submission  of  the  Mytileneans  brings 
him  more  prominently  before  us.  He  was  now 
established  fairly  as  demagogue.  (tqD  Srumcp  -rrapd 
7toAi)  hv  Tip  tot€  TriOavocn aros ,  Thuc.  iii.  36.)  The 
deliberations  on  the  use  to  be  made  of  the  uncon¬ 
ditional  surrender  of  these  revolted  allies  ended  in 
the  adoption  of  his  motion,  —  that  the  adult  males 
should  be  put  to  death,  the  women  and  children 
sold  for  slaves.  The  morrow,  however,  brought  a 
cooler  mind ;  and  in  the  assembly  held  for  recon¬ 
sideration  it  was,  after  a  long  debate,  rescinded. 
The  speeches  which  on  this  second  occasion  Thu¬ 
cydides  ascribes  to  Cleon  and  his  opponent  give  us 
doubtless  no  grounds  for  any  opinion  on  either  as 
a  speaker,  but  at  the  same  time  considerable  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  his  own  view  of  Cleon’s  position 
and  character.  We  see  plainly  the  effort  to  keep 
up  a  reputation  as  the  straightforward  energetic 
counsellor;  the  attempt  by  rude  bullying  to  hide 
from  the  people  his  slavery  to  them ;  the  unscru¬ 
pulous  use  of  calumny  to  excite  prejudice  against 
all  rival  advisers.  “  The  people  were  only  shewing 
(what  he  himself  had  long  seen)  their  incapacity 
for  governing,  by  giving  way  to  a  sentimental 
unbusinesslike  compassion  :  as  for  the  orators  who 
excited  it,  they  were,  likely  enough,  paid  for  their 
trouble.”  (Thuc.  iii.  36—49.) 
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The  following  winter  unmasked  his  boldest  ene- 
my.  At  the  city  Dionysia,  B.  c.  426,  in  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  the  numerous  visitors  from  the  subject 
states,  Aristophanes  represented  his  “  Babylonians.” 
It  attacked  the  plan  of  election  by  lot,  and  contain¬ 
ed  no  doubt  the  first  sketch  of  his  subsequent  por¬ 
trait  of  the  Athenian  democracy.  Cleon,  it  would 
appear,  if  not  actually  named,  at  any  rate  felt  him¬ 
self  reflected  upon;  and  he  rejoined  by  a  legal  suit 
against  the  author  or  his  representative.  The  Scho¬ 
liasts  speak  of  it  as  directed  against  his  title  to  the 
franchise  (£ei das  ypacpfj,  but  it  certainly  also  as¬ 
sailed  him  for  insulting  the  government  in  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  its  subjects.  (Aristoph.  Acham.  377,  502.) 
About  the  same  time,  however,  before  the  next 
winter’s  Lenaea,  Cleon  himself,  by  means  of  a  com¬ 
bination  among  the  nobler  and  wealthier  (the 
T7r7re?s),  was  brought  to  trial  and  condemned  to 
disgorge  five  talents,  which  he  had  extracted  on 
false  pretences  from  some  of  the  islanders.  (Aristoph. 
Acham.  6,  comp.  Schol.,  who  refers  to  Theopompus.) 
Thirlwall,  surely  by  an  oversight,  places  this  trial 
after  the  representation  of  the  Knights.  (Hist,  of 
Greece,  iii.  p.  300.) 

In  425  Cleon  reappears  in  general  history,  still  as 
before  the  potent  favourite.  The  occasion  is  the  em¬ 
bassy  sent  by  Sparta  with  proposals  for  peace,  after 
the  commencement  of  the  blockade  of  her  citizens  in 
the  island  of  Sphacteria.  There  was  considerable 
elevation  at  their  success  prevalent  among  the  Athe¬ 
nians  ;  yet  numbers  were  truly  anxious  for  peace. 
Cleon,  however,  well  aware  that  peace  would  greatly 
curtail,  if  not  annihilate,  his  powder  and  his  emolu¬ 
ments,  contrived  to  work  on  his  countrymen’s 
presumption,  and  insisted  to  the  ambassadors  on 
the  surrender,  first  of  all,  of  the  blockaded  party 
with  their  arms,  and  then  the  restoration  in  ex¬ 
change  for  them  of  the  losses  of  b.  c.  445,  Nisaea, 
Pegae,  Troezen,  and  Achaia.  Such  concessions  it 
was  beyond  Sparta’s  power  to  make  good ;  it 
was  even  dangerous  for  her  to  be  known  to  have 
so  much  as  admitted  a  thought  of  them  ;  and 
when  the  ambassadors  begged  in  any  case  to  have 
commissioners  appointed  them  for  private  discus¬ 
sion,  he  availed  himself  of  this  to  break  off  the 
negotiation  by  loud  outcries  against  what  he  pro¬ 
fessed  to  regard  as  evidence  of  double-dealing  and 
oligarchical  caballing.  (Thuc.  iv.  21,  22.) 

A  short  time  however  shewed  the  unsoundness 
of  his  policy.  Winter  was  approaching,  the  blockade 
daily  growing  more  difficult,  and  escape  daily 
easier ;  and  there  seemed  no  prospect  of  securing 
the  prize.  Popular  feeling  now  began  to  run 
strongly  against  him,  who  had  induced  the  rejec¬ 
tion  of  those  safe  offers.  Cleon,  with  the  true 
demagogue’s  tact  of  catching  the  feeling  of  the 
people,  talked  of  the  false  reports  with  which  a 
democracy  let  people  deceive  it,  and  when  ap¬ 
pointed  himself  to  a  board  of  commissioners  for 
inquiry  on  the  spot,  shifted  his  ground  and  began 
to  urge  the  expediency  rather  of  sending  a  force  to 
decide  it  at  once,  adding,  that  if  he  had  been  ge¬ 
neral,  he  would  have  done  it  before.  Nicias,  at 
whom  the  scoff  was  directed,  took  advantage  of  a 
rising  feeling  in  that  direction  among  the  people, 
and  replied  by  begging  him  to  be  under  no  res¬ 
traint,  but  to  take  any  forces  he  pleased  and  make 
the  attempt.  What  follows  is  highly  character¬ 
istic.  Cleon,  not  having  a  thought  that  the  timid 
Nicias  was  really  venturing  so  unprecedented  a 
step,  professed  his  acquiescence,  but  on  finding  the 
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matter  treated  as  serious,  began  to  be  disconcerted 
and  back  out.  But  it  was  intolerable  to  spoil  the 
joke  by  letting  him  off,  and  the  people  insisted  that 
he  should  abide  by  his  word.  And  he  at  last  re¬ 
covered  his  self-possession  and  coolly  replied,  that  if 
they  wished  it  then,  he  would  go,  and  would  take 
merely  the  Lemnians  and  Imbrians  then  in  the 
city,  and  bring  them  back  the  Spartans  dead  or 
alive  within  twenty  days.  And  indeed,  says  Thu¬ 
cydides,  wild  as  the  proceeding  appeared,  soberer 
minds  were  ready  to  pay  the  price  of  a  considera¬ 
ble  failure  abroad  for  the  ruin  of  the  demagogue  at 
home. 

Fortune,  however,  brought  Cleon  to  Pylos  at 
the  moment  when  he  could  appropriate  for  his 
needs  the  merit  of  an  enterprise  already  devised, 
and  no  doubt  entirely  executed,  by  Demosthenes. 
[Demosthenes.]  He  appears,  however,  not  to 
have  been  without  shrewdness  either  in  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  his  troops  or  his  coadjutor,  and  it  is  at 
least  some  small  credit  that  he  did  not  mar  his 
good  luck.  In  any  case  he  brought  back  his 
prisoners  within  his  time,  among  them  120  Spar¬ 
tans  of  the  highest  blood.  (Thuc.  iv.  27 — 39.)  At 
this,  the  crowning  point  of  his  fortunes,  Aristo¬ 
phanes  dealt  him  his  severest  blow.  In  the  next 
winter’s  Lenaea,  B.  c.  424,  appeared  “  The 
Knights,”  in  which  Cleon  figures  as  an  actual 
dramatis  persona,  and,  in  default  of  an  artificer 
bold  enough  to  make  the  mask,  was  represented  by 
the  poet  himself  with  his  face  smeared  with  wine- 
lees.  The  play  is  simply  one  satire  on  his  venality, 
rapacity,  ignorance,  violence,  and  cowardice ;  and 
was  at  least  successful  so  far  as  to  receive  the  first 
prize.  It  treats  of  him,  however,  chiefly  as  the 
leader  in  the  Ecclesia ;  the  Wasps,  in  b.  c.  422,  si¬ 
milarly  displays  him  as  the  grand  patron  of  the 
abuses  of  the  courts  of  justice.  He  is  said  to  have 
originated  the  increase  of  the  dicast’s  stipend  from 
one  to  three  obols  (See  Bbckh,  Pull.  Econ.  of  Athens, 
bk.  ii.  15),  and  in  general  he  professed  to  be  the 
unhired  advocate  of  the  poor,  and  their  protector 
and  enricher  by  his  judicial  attacks  on  the  rich. 

The  same  year  (422)  saw,  however,  the  close  of 
his  career.  Late  in  the  summer,  he  went  out, 
after  the  expiration  of  the  year’s  truce,  to  act 
against  Brasidas  in  Chalcidice.  He  seems  to  have 
persuaded  both  himself  and  the  people  of  his  con¬ 
summate  ability  as  a  general,  and  he  took  with 
him  a  magnificent  army  of  the  best  troops.  He 
effected  with  ease  the  capture  of  Torone,  and  then 
moved  towards  Amphipolis,  which  Brasidas  also 
hastened  to  protect.  Utterly  ignorant  of  the  art 
of  war,  he  advanced  with  no  fixed  purpose,  but 
rather  to  look  about  him,  up  to  the  walls  of  the 
city ;  and  on  finding  the  enemy  preparing  to  sally, 
directed  so  unskilfully  a  precipitate  retreat,  that 
the  soldiers  of  one  wing  presented  their  unprotect¬ 
ed  right  side  to  the  attack.  The  issue  of  the 
combat  is  related  under  Brasidas.  Cleon  himself 
fell,  in  an  early  flight,  by  the  hand  of  a  Myrcinian 
targeteer.  (Thuc.  v.  2,  3,  6 — 10.) 

Cleon  may  be  regarded  as  the  representative  of 
the  worst  faults  of  the  Athenian  democracy,  such 
as  it  came  from  the  hands  of  Pericles.  While 
Pericles  lived,  his  intellectual  and  moral  power  was 
a  sufficient  check,  nor  had  the  assembly  as  yet  be¬ 
come  conscious  of  its  own  sovereignty.  In  later 
times  the  evil  found  itself  certain  alleviations  ;  the 
coarse  and  illiterate  demagogues  were  succeeded  by 
the  line  of  orators,  and  the  throne  of  Pericles  was  at 
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last  worthily  filled  by  Demosthenes.  How  far  we 
must  call  Cleon  the  creature  and  how  far  the  cause  of 
the  vices  and  evils  of  his  time  of  course  is  hard  to 
say  ;  no  doubt  he  was  partly  both.  He  is  said  (Plut. 
Nicias,  8)  to  have  first  broken  through  the  gravity 
and  seemliness  of  the  Athenian  assembly  by  a 
loud  and  violent  tone  and  coarse  gesticulation,  tear¬ 
ing  open  his  dress,  slapping  his  thigh,  and  running 
about  while  speaking.  It  is  to  this  probably,  and 
not  to  any  want  of  pure  Athenian  blood,  that  the 
title  Paphlagonian  {UacpXayouu,  from  iracpxd^ca), 
given  him  in  the  Knights,  refers.  His  power  and 
familiarity  with  the  assembly  are  shewn  in  a  story 
(Plut.  Nicias ,  7),  that  on  one  occasion  the  people 
waited  for  him,  perhaps  to  propose  some  motion, 
for  a  long  time,  and  that  he  at  last  appeared  with 
a  garland  on,  and  begged  that  they  would  put  off 
the  meeting  till  the  morrow,  “  for,”  said  he,  “  to¬ 
day  I  have  no  time :  I  am  entertaining  some 
guests,  and  have  just  sacrificed,” — a  request  which 
the  assembly  took  as  a  good  joke,  and  were  good- 
humoured  enough  to  accede  to. 

Compare  Aristophanes.  The  passages  in  the 
other  plays,  besides  the  Knights  and  Wasps,  and 
those  quoted  from  the  Acharnians,  are,  Nubes ,  549, 
580;  Ranae,  569 — 577.  [A.  H.  C.] 

CLEON  (KAeW),  literary.  1.  Of  Curium,  the 
author  of  a  poem  on  the  expedition  of  the  Argo¬ 
nauts  (’Apyopatm/cd),  from  which  Apollonius  Rho- 
dius  took  many  parts  of  his  poem.  (Schol.  in 
Apoll.  Rhod.  i.  77,  587,  624.) 

2.  Of  Halicarnassus,  a  rhetorician,  lived  at 
the  end  of  the  5th  and  the  beginning  of  the  4th 
century  b.  c.  (Plut.  Lys.  25.) 

3.  A  Magnesian,  appears  to  have  been  a  phi¬ 
losopher,  from  the  quotation  which  Pausanias 
makes  from  him.  (x.  4.  §  4.) 

4.  A  Sicilian,  one  of  the  literary  Greeks  in 
the  train  of  Alexander  the  Great,  who,  according 
to  Curtius,  corrupted  the  profession  of  good  arts 
by  their  evil  manners.  At  the  banquet,  at  which 
the  proposal  was  made  to  adore  Alexander  (b.  c. 
327),  Cleon  introduced  the  subject.  (Curt.  viii.  5. 
§  8.)  Neither  Arrian  nor  Plutarch  mentions  him  ; 
and  Arrian  (iv.  10)  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Anax- 
archus  the  same  proposal  and  a  similar  speech  to 
that  which  Curtius  ascribes  to  Cleon. 

5.  Of  Syracuse,  a  geographical  writer,  men¬ 

tioned  by  Marcianus  ( Periplus ,  p.  63).  His  work, 
n epl  toov  Mphuv,  is  cited  by  Stephanus  Byzan- 
tinus  (s.  v.  ’A(77rts).  [P.  S.] 

CLEON  (KAectm),  an  oculist  who  must  have 
lived  some  time  before  the  beginning  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  era,  as  he  is  mentioned  by  Celsus.  ( De  Me¬ 
dic.  vi.  6.  §§  5,  8,  11,  pp.  119— 121.)  Some  of 
his  prescriptions  are  also  quoted  by  Galen  ( De 
Compos.  Medicam.  sec.  Locos ,  iii.  1,  vol.  xii.  p. 
636),  Aetius  {Lib.  Medic,  ii.  2.  93,  ii.  3.  15, 
18,  27,  107,  pp.  294,  306,  309,  353),  and  Paulus 
Aegineta.  (DeRe  Med.  vii.  16,  p.672.)  [W.A.G.] 

CLEON.  1.  A  sculptor  of  Sicyon,  a  pupil  of 
Antiphanes,  who  had  been  taught  by  Periclytus,  a 
follower  of  the  great  Polycletus  of  Argos.  (Paus. 
v.  17.  §  1.)  Cleon’s  age  is  determined  by  two 
bronze  statues  of  Zeus  at  Olympia  executed  after 
01.  98,  and  another  of  Deinolochus,  after  01.  102. 
(Paus.  vi.  1.  §  2.)  He  excelled  in  portrait-statues 
( Pkilosophos ,  Plin.  H.N.  xxxiv.  19,  is  to  be  taken 
as  a  general  term),  of  which  several  athletic  ones 
are  mentioned  by  Pausanias.  (vi.  3.  §  4,  8.  §  3, 
9.  §  1,  10,  fin.) 
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2.  A  painter.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxv.  40.)  [L.  U.] 

CLEO'NE  (KAew^Tj),  one  of  the  daughters  of 
Asopus,  from  whom  the  town  of  Cleonae  in  Pelo¬ 
ponnesus  was  believed  to  have  derived  its  name. 
(Paus.  ii.  15  §  1;  Diod.  iv.  74.)  [L.  S.] 

CLEONI'CA.  [Pausanias.] 

CLEONPCUS  (KAeoVi/cos),  of  Naupactus  in 
Aetolia,  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Achaean  ad¬ 
miral  in  a  descent  on  the  Aetolian  coast,  in  the  last 
year  of  the  social  war,  b.  c.  217  ;  but,  as  he  was  a 
7 xpo^svos  of  the  Achaeans,  he  was  not  sold  for  a 
slave  with  the  other  prisoners,  and  was  ultimately 
released  without  ransom.  (Polyb.  v.  95.)  In  the 
same  year,  and  before  his  release,  Philip  V.  being 
anxious  for  peace  with  the  Aetolians,  employed 
him  as  his  agent  in  sounding  them  on  the  subject, 
(v.  102.)  He  was  perhaps  the  same  person  who  is 
mentioned  in  the  speech  of  Lyciscus,  the  Acar- 
nanian  envoy  (ix.  37 ),  as  having  been  sent  by  the 
Aetolians,  with  Chlaeneas,  to  excite  Lacedaemon 
against  Philip,  b.  c.  211.  [Chlaeneas.]  [E.  E.] 

CLEONIDES.  The  Greek  musical  treatise 
attributed  to  Euclid,  is  in  some  MSS.  ascribed  to 
Cleonides.  [Eucleides.]  His  age  and  history  are 
wholly  unknown.  (Fabric.  Bibl.  Graec.  vol.  iv. 
p.  79.)  [W.  F.  D.] 

CLEO'NYMUS  (KAec^os).  1.  An  Athe¬ 
nian,  who  is  frequently  attacked  by  Aristophanes 
as  a  pestilent  demagogue,  of  burly  stature,  glut¬ 
tonous,  perjured,  and  cowardly.  (Aristoph.  Ach.  88, 
809,  Eq.  953,  1290,  1369,  Nub.  352,  399,  663, 
&c.,  Vesp.  19,  592,  822,  Pax ,  438,  656,  1261, 
Av.  289,  1475  ;  comp.  Ael.  V.  H.  i.  27.) 

2.  A  Spartan,  son  of  Sphodrias,  was  much  be¬ 
loved  by  Archidamus,  the  son  of  Agesilaus.  When 
Sphodrias  was  brought  to  trial  for  his  incursion 
into  Attica  in  b.  c.  378,  the  tears  of  Cleonymus 
prevailed  on  the  prince  to  intercede  with  Agesilaus 
on  his  behalf.  The  king,  to  gratify  his  son,  used 
all  his  influence  to  save  the  accused,  who  was  ac¬ 
cordingly  acquitted.  Cleonymus  was  extremely 
grateful,  and  assured  Archidamus  that  he  would  do 
his  best  to  give  him  no  cause  to  be  ashamed  of  their 
friendship.  He  kept  his  promise  well,  acting  ever 
up  to  the  Spartan  standard  of  virtue,  and  fell  at 
Leuctra,  b.  c.  371,  bravely  fighting  in  the  foremost 
ranks.  (Xen.  Hell.  v.  4.  §§  25 — 33;  Plut.  Ages. 
25,  28.) 

3.  The  younger  son  of  Cleomenes  II.,  king  of 
Sparta,  and  uncle  of  Areus  I.,  was  excluded  from 
the  throne  on  his  father’s  death,  b.  c.  309,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  general  dislike  inspired  by  his 
violent  and  tyrannical  temper.  In  b.  c.  303,  the 
Tarentines,  being  at  war  with  the  Romans  and 
Lucanians,  asked  aid  of  Sparta,  and  requested  that 
the  command  of  the  required  succours  might  be 
given  to  Cleonymus.  The  request  was  granted, 
and  Cleonymus  crossed  over  to  Italy  with  a  con¬ 
siderable  force,  the  mere  display  of  which  is  said 
to  have  frightened  the  Lucanians  into  peace.  Dio¬ 
dorus,  who  mentions  this,  says  nothing  of  the  effect 
of  the  Spartan  expedition  on  the  Romans,  though 
it  is  pretty  certain  that  they  also  concluded  a  treaty 
at  this  time  with  the  Tarentines.  (See  Arnold, 
Hist,  of  Rome,  vol.  ii.  p.  315.)  According  to  some 
of  the  Roman  annalists,  Cleonymus  was  defeated 
and  driven  back  to  his  ships  by  the  consul,  M. 
Aemilius ;  while  others  of  them  related  that,  Ju¬ 
nius  Bubulcus  the  dictator  being  sent  against  him, 
he  withdrew  from  Italy  to  avoid  a  conflict.  After 
this,  abandoning  a  notion  he  had  formed  of  freeing 
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the  Sicilians  from  the  tyranny  of  Agathocles,  he 
sailed  up  the  Adriatic  and  made  a  piratical  descent 
on  the  country  of  the  Veneti ;  but  he  was  defeated 
by  the  Patavians  and  obliged  to  sail  away.  He 
then  seized  and  garrisoned  Corcyra,  from  which  he 
seems  to  have  been  soon  expelled  by  Demetrius 
Poliorcetes.  While,  however,  he  still  held  it,  he 
was  recalled  to  Italy  by  intelligence  of  the  revolt 
of  the  Tarentines  and  others  whom  he  had  reduced  : 
but  he  was  beaten  off  from  the  coast,  and  returned 
to  Corcyra.  Henceforth  we  hear  no  more  of  him 
till  b.  c.  272,  when  he  invited  Pyrrhus  to  attempt 
the  conquest  of  Sparta.  [Acrotatus  ;  Chelido- 
nis.]  (Diod.  xx.  104,  105  ;  Liv.  x.  2  ;  Strab.  vi. 

р.  280  ;  Paus.  iii.  6  ;  Plut.  Agis ,  3,  Pyrrh.  26, 

&c.)  [E.  E.] 

CLEOPATRA  (KAeoirdTpu).  1.  A  daughter 
of  Idas  and  Marpessa,  and  wife  of  Meleager  (Horn. 
II.  ix.  556),  is  said  to  have  hanged  herself  after 
her  husband’s  death,  or  to  have  died  of  grief. 
Her  real  name  was  Alcyone.  (Apollod.  i.  8.  §  3 ; 
Hygin.  Fab.  174.) 

2.  A  Danaid,  who  was  betrothed  to  Etelces  or 
Agenor.  (Apollod.  ii.  1.  §  5 ;  Hygin.  Fab.  170.) 
There  are  two  other  mythical  personages  of  this 
name  in  Apollodorus.  (iii.  12.  §  2,  15.  §  2.)  [L.  S.] 

CLEOPATRA  (  KAeoirdrpa  ).  1.  Niece  of 

Attalus,  one  of  the  generals  of  Philip  of  Macedonia. 
Philip  married  her  when  he  divorced  Olympias  in 
B.  c.  337  ;  and,  after  his  murder,  in  the  next  year 
she  was  put  to  death  by  Olympias,  being  either 
compelled  to  hang  herself  (Justin,  ix.  7)  or  boiled 
to  death  in  a  brazen  cauldron.  (Paus.  viii.  7.  §  5.) 
Her  infant  son  or  daughter,  according  to  Justin, 
perished  with  her,  being  apparently  looked  upon 
as  a  rival  to  Alexander.  (Just.  1.  c.,  and  ix.  5 ; 
Diod.  xvi.  93,  xvii.  2;  Plut.  Alex.  10.) 

2.  A  daughter  of  Philip  and  Olympias,  and 
sister  of  Alexander  the  Great,  married  Alexander, 
king  of  Epeirus,  her  uncle  by  the  mother’s  side, 
B.  c.  336.  It  was  at  the  celebration  of  her  nup¬ 
tials,  which  took  place  on  a  magnificent  scale  at 
Aegae  in  Macedonia,  that  Philip  was  murdered. 
(Diod.  xvi.  92.)  Her  husband  died  in  b.  c.  326  ; 
and  after  the  death  of  her  brother,  she  was  sought 
in  marriage  by  several  of  his  generals,  who  thought 
to  strengthen  their  influence  with  the  Macedonians 
by  a  connexion  with  the  sister  of  Alexander. 
Leonatus  is  first  mentioned  as  putting  forward  a 
claim  to  her  hand,  and  he  represented  to  Eumenes 
that  he  received  a  promise  of  marriage  from  her. 
(Plut.  Euru.  3.)  Perdiccas  next  attempted  to  gain 
her  in  marriage,  and  after  his  death  in  b.  c.  321,  her 
hand  was  sought  by  Cassander,  Lysimachus,  and 
Antigonus.  She  refused,  however,  all  these  offers ; 
and,  anxious  to  escape  from  Sardis,  where  she  had 
been  kept  for  years  in  a  sort  of  honourable  cap¬ 
tivity,  she  readily  acceded  to  proposals  from 
Ptolemy ;  but,  before  she  could  accomplish  her  de¬ 
sign,  she  was  assassinated  by  order  of  Antigonus. 
(Diod.  xviii.  23,  xx.  37 ;  Justin,  ix.  6,  xiii.  6,  xiv. 

1 ;  Arrian,  ap.  Phot.  p.  7  0,  ed.  Bekker.) 

3.  A  daughter  of  Antiochus  III.  the  Great,  who 
married  Ptolemy  V.  Epiphanes  (b.  c.  193),  Coele- 
Syria  being  given  her  as  her  dowry  (Appian,  Syr. 

с.  5  ;  Liv.  xxxvii.  3),  though  Antiochus  after¬ 
wards  repudiated  any  such  arrangement.  (Polyb. 
xxviii.  17.) 

4.  A  daughter  of  the  preceding  and  of  Ptolemy  Y. 
Epiphanes,  married  her  brother  Ptolemy  VI.  Philo- 
metor.  She  had  a  son  by  him,  whom  on  his  death, 
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b.  c.  146,  she  seems  to  have  wished  to  place  on 
the  throne,  but  was  prevented  by  the  accession  of 
her  brother,  Physcon  or  Evergetes  II.  (Ptolemy 
VII  .),  to  whom  the  crown  and  her  hand  were  given. 
Her  son  was  murdered  by  Physcon  on  the  day  of  the 
marriage,  and  she  was  soon  divorced  to  make  way 
for  her  own  daughter  by  her  former  marriage.  On 
Physcon’s  retiring  to  Cyprus  to  avoid  the  hatred 
which  his  tyranny  had  caused,  she  solicited  the  aid 
of  her  son-in-law,  Demetrius  Nicator,  king  of 
Syria,  against  his  expected  attack,  offering  the 
crown  of  Egypt  as  an  inducement.  During  the 
period  of  Physcon’s  voluntary  exile,  she  lost  another 
son  (by  her  marriage  with  him),  whom  Physcon 
barbarously  murdered  for  the  express  purpose  of 
distressing  her,  and  sent  her  his  mangled  limbs,  in 
Thyestean  fashion,  on  her  birth-day.  Soon  after 
this,  she  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  with  Deme¬ 
trius,  fearing  the  return  of  Physcon,  who,  however, 
suspended  his  hostilities  against  her,  on  Alexander, 
whom  he  had  employed  against  his  disaffected  sub¬ 
jects,  setting  up  a  claim  to  the  throne  of  Egypt. 
(Justin,  xxxviii.  8,  9,  xxxix.  1,  2  ;  Liv.  Ep.  59; 
Diod.  Eel.  vol.  ii.  p.  602,  ed.  Wess.) 

5.  A  daughter  of  Ptolemy  VI.  Philometor  by  the 
last-mentioned  Cleopatra,  married  first  Alexander 
Balas  (b.  c.  150),  the  Syrian  usurper  (1  Mace.  x. 
57 ;  comp.  Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  4.  §§  1,  5),  and  on 
his  death  Demetrius  Nicator.  (1  Macc.  xi.  12; 
Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  4.  §  7.)  During  the  captivity  of 
the  latter  in  Parthia,  jealous  of  the  connexion  which 
he  there  formed  with  Rhodogune,  the  Parthian  prin¬ 
cess,  she  married  Antiochus  VII.  Sidetes,  his  brother, 
and  also  murdered  Demetrius  on  his  return  (Appian, 
Syr.  68  ;  Liv.  Ep.  60),  though  Justin  and  Josephus 
{Ant.  xiii.  9.  §  3)  represent  her  as  only  refusing 
to  receive  him.  She  also  murdered  Seleucus,  her 
son  by  Nicator,  who  on  his  father’s  death  assumed 
the  government  without  her  consent.  (Appian,  Syr. 
69  ;  Justin,  xxxix.  1.)  Her  other  son  by  Nicator, 
Antiochus  V III.  Grypus,  succeeded  to  the  throne 
(b.  c.  125)  through  her  influence;  but  when  she 
found  him  unwilling  to  concede  her  sufficient 
power,  she  attempted  to  make  away  with  him  by 
offering  him  a  cup  of  poison  on  his  return  from 
exercise.  Having  learnt  her  intention,  he  begged 
her  to  drink  first,  and  on  her  refusal  produced  his 
witness,  and  then  repeated  his  request  as  the  only 
way  to  clear  herself.  On  this  she  drank  and  died. 
(Justin,  xxxix.  2.)  She  had  another  son,  by 
Sidetes,  Antiochus  IX.,  surnamed  Cyzicenus  from 
the  place  of  his  education.  The  following  coin 
represents  on  the  obverse  the  heads  of  Cleopatra 
and  her  son  Antiochus  VIII.  Grypus. 


6.  Another  daughter  of  Ptolemy  VI.  Philometor 
and  Cleopatra  [No.  4],  married,  as  we  have  seen, 
her  uncle  Physcon,  and  on  his  death  was  left  heir  of 
the  kingdom  in  conjunction  with  whichever  of  her 
sons  she  chose.  She  was  compelled  by  her  people 
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to  choose  the  elder,  Ptolemy  VIII.  Lathyrus,  but 
she  soon  prevailed  on  them  to  expel  him,  and  make 
room  for  her  younger  son  Alexander,  her  favourite 
(Paus.  viii.  7),  and  even  sent  an  army  against  La¬ 
thyrus  to  Cyprus,  whither  he  had  fled,  and  put  to 
death  the  general  who  commanded  it  for  allowing 
him  to  escape  alive.  Terrified  at  her  cruelty, 
Alexander  also  retired,  but  was  recalled  by  his 
mother,  who  attempted  to  assassinate  him,  but  was 
herself  put  to  death  by  him  ere  she  could  effect 
her  object,  B.  c.  89.  (Justin,  xxxix.  4.) 

7.  A  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Physcon  and  Cleopatra 
[No.  6],  married  first  her  brother  Ptolemy  VIII. 
Lathyrus,  but  was  divorced  from  him  by  his  mother, 
and  fled  into  Syria,  where  she  married  Antiochus 
IX.  Cyzicenus,  who  was  then  in  arms  against  his 
brother  Grypus,  about  b.  c.  117,  and  successfully 
tampered  with  the  latter’s  army.  A  battle  took 
place,  in  which  Cyzicenus  was  defeated  ;  and  she 
then  fled  to  Antioch,  which  was  besieged  and 
taken  by  Grypus,  and  Cleopatra  was  surrendered 
by  him  to  the  vengeance  of  his  wife  Tryphaena, 
her  own  sister,  who  had  her  murdered  in  a  temple 
in  which  she  had  taken  refuge.  (Justin,  xxxix.  3.) 

8.  Another  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Physcon,  mar¬ 
ried  her  brother  Lathyrus  (on  her  sister  [No.  7] 
being  divorced),  and  on  his  exile  remained  in 
Egypt,  and  then  married  Antiochus  XI.  Epi- 
phanes,  and  on  his  death  Antiochus  X.  Eusebes. 
She  was  besieged  by  Tigranes  in  Syria  or  Meso¬ 
potamia,  and  either  taken  and  killed  by  him  (Strab. 
xvi.  p.  749),  or,  according  to  Josephus  (Ant.  xiii. 
16.  §  4),  relieved  by  Lucullus’  invasion  of  Ar¬ 
menia.  She  was  the  mother  of  Antiochus  XIII. 
Asiaticus.  She  is  more  generally  called  Selene. 

9.  Daughter  of  Ptolemy  IX.  Lathyrus,  usually 
called  Berenice.  [Berenice,  No.  4.J 

10.  Third  and  eldest  surviving  daughter  of  Pto 
lemy  Auletes,  was  born  towards  the  end  of  B.  c. 
69,  and  was  consequently  seventeen  at  the  death  of 
her  father,  who  in  his  will  appointed  her  heir  of  his 
kingdom  in  conjunction  with  her  younger  brother, 
Ptolemy,  whom  she  was  to  marry.  The  personal 
charms,  for  which  she  was  so  famed,  shewed  them¬ 
selves  in  early  youth,  as  we  are  told  by  Appian  ( B . 
C.  v.  8),  that  she  made  an  impression  on  the  heart 
of  Antony  in  her  fifteenth  year,  when  he  was  at 
Alexandria  with  Gabinius.  Her  joint  reign  did 
not  last  long,  as  Ptolemy,  or  rather  Pothinus  and 
Achillas,  his  chief  advisers,  expelled  her  from 
the  throne,  about  b.  c.  49.  She  retreated  into 
Syria,  and  there  collected  an  army  with  which 
she  designed  to  force  her  brother  to  reinstate  her. 
But  an  easier  way  soon  presented  itself ;  for  in  the 
following  year  Caesar  arrived  in  Egypt  in  pursuit 
of  Pompey,  and  took  upon  himself  to  arrange  mat¬ 
ters  between  Cleopatra  and  her  brother.  (Caes. 
B.  C.  iii.  103,  107.)  Being  informed  of  Caesar’s 
amatory  disposition,  she  resolved  to  avail  herself 
of  it,  and,  either  at  his  request,  according  to  Plu¬ 
tarch,  or  of  her  own  accord,  clandestinely  effected 
an  entrance  into  the  palace  where  he  was  residing, 
and  by  the  charms  of  her  person  and  voice  and  the 
fascination  of  her  manner,  obtained  such  an  ascen¬ 
dancy  over  him,  that,  in  the  words  of  Dion  Cassius 
(xiii.  35),  from  being  the  judge  between  her  and 
her  brother,  he  became  her  advocate.  According 
to  Plutarch,  she  made  her  entry  into  Caesar’s 
apartment  in  a  bale  of  cloth,  which  was  brought 
by  Apollodorus,  her  attendant,  as  a  present  to 
Caesar.  However  this  may  be,  her  plan  fully 
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succeeded,  and  we  find  her  replaced  on  the  throne, 
much  to  the  indignation  of  her  brother  and  the 
Egyptians,  who  involved  Caesar  in  a  war  in  which 
he  ran  great  personal  risk,  but  which  ended  in  his 
favour.  In  the  course  of  it,  young  Ptolemy  was 
killed,  probably  drowned  in  the  Nile  (Liv.  Ep. 
112;  Hirt.  B.  Alex.  31;  Dion  Cass.  xlii.  43),  and 
Cleopatra  obtained  the  undivided  rule.  She  was 
however  associated  by  Caesar  with  another  brother 
of  the  same  name,  and  still  quite  a  child,  with  a 
view  to  conciliate  the  Egyptians,  with  whom  she 
appears  to  have  been  very  unpopular  (Dion  Cass, 
xlii.  34),  and  she  was  also  nominally  married  to 
him. 

While  Caesar  was  in  Egypt,  Cleopatra  lived  in 
undisguised  connexion  with  him,  and  would  have 
detained  him  there  longer,  or  have  accompanied 
him  at  once  to  Rome,  but  for  the  war  with  Phar- 
naces,  which  tore  him  from  her  arms.  She  how¬ 
ever  joined  him  in  Rome,  in  company  with  her 
nominal  husband,  and  there  continued  the  same 
open  intercourse  with  him,  living  in  apartments  in 
his  house,  much  to  the  offence  of  the  Romans. 
(Doubts  have  been  thrown  on  her  visit  to  Rome, 
but  the  evidence  of  Cicero  (ad  Att.  xiv.  8),  of  Dion 
Cassius  (xliii.  27),  and  Suetonius  ( Caes .  35),  seems 
to  be  conclusive.)  She  was  loaded  with  honours 
and  presents  by  Caesar,  and  seems  to  have  stayed 
at  Rome  till  his  death,  b.  c.  44.  She  had  a  son 
by  him,  named  Caesarion,  who  was  afterwards  put 
to  death  by  Augustus.  Caesar  at  least  owned  him 
as  his  son,  though  the  paternity  was  questioned  by 
some  contemporaries  [Caesarion]  ;  and  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  Cleopatra  perhaps  favours  the  doubt.  After 
the  death  of  Caesar,  she  fled  to  Egypt,  and  in  the 
troubles  which  ensued  she  took  the  side  of  the  tri¬ 
umvirate,  and  assisted  Dolabella  both  by  sea  and 
land,  resisting  the  threats  of  Cassius,  who  was  pre¬ 
paring  to  attack  her  when  he  was  called  away  by  the 
entreaties  of  Brutus.  She  also  sailed  in  person 
with  a  considerable  fleet  to  assist  Antony  after  the 
defeat  of  Dolabella,  but  was  prevented  from  join¬ 
ing  him  by  a  storm  and  the  bad  state  of  her  health. 
She  had  however  done  sufficient  to  prove  her  at¬ 
tachment  to  Caesar’s  memory  (which  seems  to 
have  been  sincere),  and  also  to  furnish  her  with 
arguments  to  use  to  Antony,  who  in  the  end  of 
the  year  41  came  into  Asia  Minor,  and  there  sum¬ 
moned  Cleopatra  to  attend,  on  the  charge  of  having 
failed  to  co-operate  with  the  triumvirate  against 
Caesar’s  murderers.  She  was  now  in  her  twenty- 
eighth  year,  and  in  the  perfection  of  matured 
beauty,  which  in  conjunction  with  her  talents  and 
eloquence,  and  perhaps  the  early  impression  which 
we  have  mentioned,  completely  won  the  heart  of 
Antony,  who  henceforth  appears  as  her  devoted 
lover  and  slave.  We  read  in  Plutarch  elaborate 
descriptions  of  her  well-known  voyage  up  the  Cyd- 
nus  in  Cilicia  to  meet  Antony,  and  the  magnificent 
i  entertainments  which  she  gave,  which  were  re¬ 
markable  not  less  for  good  taste  and  variety  than 
splendour  and  profuse  expense.  One  of  these  is 
!  also  celebrated  in  Athenaeus  (iv.  29).  The  first 
i  use  Cleopatra  made  of  her  influence  was  to  procure 
the  death  of  her  younger  sister,  Arsinoe,  who  had 
once  set  up  a  claim  to  the  kingdom.  ( Appian,  B.  C. 
v.  8,  9 ;  Dion  Cass,  xlviii.  24.)  Her  brother, 
Ptolemy,  she  seems  to  have  made  away  with  be¬ 
fore  by  poison.  She  also  revenged  herself  on  one  of 
her  generals,  Serapion,  who  had  assisted  Cassius 
contrary  to  her  orders,  and  got  into  her  hands  a 
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person  whom  the  people  of  Aradus  had  set  up  to 
counterfeit  the  elder  of  her  two  brothers,  who 
perished  in  Egypt.  All  these  were  torn  from  the 
sanctuaries  of  temples  ;  but  Antony,  we  learn  from 
both  Dion  and  Appian,  was  so  entirely  enslaved 
by  Cleopatra’s  charms,  that  he  set  at  nought  all 
ties  of  religion  and  humanity.  (Appian,  B.  C.  v.  9  ; 
Dion  Cass,  xlviii.  24.) 

Cleopatra  now  returned  to  Egypt,  where  Antony 
spent  some  time  in  her  company  ;  and  we  read  of 
the  luxury  of  their  mode  of  living,  and  the  un¬ 
bounded  empire  which  she  possessed  over  him. 
The  ambition  of  her  character,  however,  peeps  out 
even  in  these  scenes,  particularly  in  the  fishing 
anecdote  recorded  by  Plutarch.  (Ant.  29.)  Her 
connexion  with  Antony  was  interrupted  for  a  short 
time  by  his  marriage  with  Octavia,  but  was  re¬ 
newed  on  his  return  from  Italy,  and  again  on  his 
return  from  his  Parthian  expedition,  when  she 
went  to  meet  him  in  Syria  with  money  and  provi¬ 
sions  for  his  army.  He  then  returned  to  Egypt, 
and  gratified  her  ambition  by  assigning  to  her 
children  by  him  many  of  the  conquered  provinces. 
(Dion  Cass.  xlix.  32.)  According  to  Josephus  (Ant. 
xv.  4.  §  2),  during  Antony’s  expedition  Cleopatra 
went  into  Judaea,  part  of  which  Antony  had  assign¬ 
ed  to  her  and  Herod  necessarily  ceded,  and  there  at¬ 
tempted  to  win  Herod  by  her  charms,  probably  with 
a  view  to  his  ruin,  but  failed,  and  was  in  danger  of 
being  put  to  death  by  him.  The  report,  however,  of 
Octavia’s  having  left  Rome  to  join  Antony,  made 
Cleopatra  tremble  for  her  influence,  and  she  there¬ 
fore  exerted  all  her  powers  of  pleasing  to  endeavour 
to  retain  it,  and  bewailed  her  sad  lot  in  being  only 
regarded  as  his  mistress,  and  therefore  being  liable 
to  be  deserted  at  pleasure.  She  feigned  that  her 
health  was  suffering, — in  short,  put  forth  all  her 
powers,  and  succeeded.  (Plut.  Ant.  53.)  From  this 
time  Antony  appears  quite  infatuated  by  his  at¬ 
tachment,  and  willing  to  humour  every  caprice  of 
Cleopatra.  We  find  her  assuming  the  title  of  Isis, 
and  giving  audience  in  that  dress  to  ambassadors, 
that  of  Osiris  being  adopted  by  Antony,  and  their 
children  called  by  the  title  of  the  sun  and  the 
moon,  and  declared  heirs  of  unbounded  territories. 
(Dion  Cass.  xlix.  32,  33,  1.  4,  5.)  She  was  sa¬ 
luted  by  him  with  the  title  of  Queen  of  Queens, 
attended  by  a  Roman  guard,  and  Artavasdes,  the 
captive  king  of  Armenia,  was  ordered  to  do  her 
homage.  (Dion  Cass.  xlix.  39.)  One  can  hardly 
wonder  that  Augustus  should  represent  Antony 
to  the  Romans  as  “  bewitched  by  that  accursed 
Egyptian  ”  (Dion  Cass.  1.  26)  ;  and  he  was 
not  slow  in  availing  himself  of  the  disgust  which 
Antony’s  conduct  occasioned  to  make  a  deter- 
mined  effort  to  crush  him.  War,  however,  was 
declared  against  Cleopatra,  and  not  against  An¬ 
tony,  as  a  less  invidious  way.  (Dion  Cass.  1.  6.) 
Cleopatra  insisted  on  accompanying  Antony  in  the 
fleet ;  and  we  find  them,  after  visiting  Samos  and 
Athens,  where  they  repeated  what  Plutarch  calls 
the  farce  of  their  public  entertainments,  opposed  to 
Augustus  at  Actium.  Cleopatra  indeed  persuaded 
Antony  to  retreat  to  Egypt,  but  the  attack  of 
Augustus  frustrated  this  intention,  and  the  famous 
battle  took  place  (b.  c.  31)  in  the  midst  of  which, 
when  fortune  was  wavering  between  the  two  par¬ 
ties,  Cleopatra,  weary  of  suspense,  and  alarmed  at 
the  intensity  of  the  battle  (Dion  Cass.  1.  33),  gave 
a  signal  of  retreat  to  her  fleet,  and  herself  led 
the  way.  Augustus  in  vain  pursued  her,  and  she 
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made  her  way  to  Alexandria,  the  harbour  of  which 
she  entered  with  her  prows  crowned  and  music 
sounding,  as  if  victorious,  fearing  an  outbreak  in 
the  city.  With  the  same  view  of  retaining  the 
Alexandrians  in  their  allegiance,  she  and  Antony 
(who  soon  joined  her)  proclaimed  their  children, 
Antyllus  and  Cleopatra,  of  age.  She  then  pre¬ 
pared  to  defend  herself  in  Alexandria,,  and  also 
sent  embassies  to  the  neighbouring  tribes  for  aid. 
(Dion  Cass.  li.  6.)  She  had  also  a  plan  of  re¬ 
tiring  to  Spain,  or  to  the  Persian  gulf ;  and 
either  was  building  ships  in  the  Red  Sea,  as  Dion 
asserts,  or,  according  to  Plutarch,  intended  to 
draw  her  ships  across  the  isthmus  of  Suez.  Which¬ 
ever  was  the  case,  the  ships  were  burnt  by  the 
Arabs  of  Petra,  and  this  hope  failed.  She  scru¬ 
pled  not  to  behead  Artavasdes,  and  send  his  head 
as  a  bribe  for  aid  to  the  king  of  Media,  who  was 
his  enemy.  Finding,  however,  no  aid  nigh,  she 
prepared  to  negotiate  with  Augustus,  and  sent  him 
on  his  approach  her  sceptre  and  throne  (unknown 
to  Antony),  as  thereby  resigning  her  kingdom. 
His  public  answer  required  her  to  resign  and  sub¬ 
mit  to  a  trial ;  but  he  privately  urged  her  to  make 
away  with  Antony,  and  promised  that  she  should 
retain  her  kingdom.  On  a  subsequent  occasion, 
Thyrsus,  Caesar’s  freedman,  brought  similar  terms, 
and  represented  Augustus  as  captivated  by  her, 
which  she  seems  to  have  believed,  and,  seeing 
Antony’s  fortunes  desperate,  betrayed  Pelusium  to 
Augustus,  prevented  the  Alexandrians  from  going 
out  against  him,  and  frustrated  Antony’s  plan  of 
escaping  to  Rome  by  persuading  the  fleet  to  desert 
him.  She  then  fled  to  a  mausoleum  she  had  built, 
where  she  had  collected  her  most  valuable  treasures, 
and  proclaimed  her  intention  of  putting  an  end 
to  her  life,  with  a  view  to  entice  Antony  thither, 
and  thus  ensure  his  capture.  (This  is  the  account 
of  Dion  Cassius,  li.  6,  8  — 11;  the  same  facts 
for  the  most  part  are  recorded  by  Plutarch,  who 
however  represents  Cleopatra’s  perfidy  as  less  glar¬ 
ing.)  She  then  had  Antony  informed  of  her  death, 
as  though  to  persuade  him  to  die  with  her ;  and 
this  stratagem,  if  indeed  she  had  this  object,  fully 
succeeded,  and  he  was  drawn  up  into  the  unfinish¬ 
ed  mausoleum,  and  died  in  her  arms.  She  did  not 
however  venture  to  meet  Augustus,  though  his 
rival  was  dead,  but  remained  in  the  mausoleum, 
ready  if  need  was  to  put  herself  to  death,  for  which 
purpose  she  had  asps  and  other  venomous  animals 
in  readiness.  Augustus  contrived  to  apprehend 
her,  and  had  all  instruments  of  death  removed, 
and  then  requested  an  interview  (for  an  account 
of  which  see  Dion  Cass.  li.  12,  13,  and  Plut. 
Ant.  83).  The  charms  of  Cleopatra,  however,  failed 
in  softening  the  colder  heart  of  Augustus.  He 
onty  “  bade  her  be  of  good  cheer,  and  fear  no  vio¬ 
lence.”  Seeing  that  her  case  was  desperate,  and 
determined  at  all  events  not  to  be  carried  captive 
to  Rome,  she  resolved  on  death ;  but  in  order  to 
compass  this,  it  was  necessary  to  disarm  the  vigi¬ 
lance  of  her  goalers,  and  she  did  this  by  feigning 
a  readiness  to  go  to  Rome,  and  preparing  presents 
for  Livia,  the  wife  of  Augustus.  This  artifice  suc¬ 
ceeded,  and  she  was  thereby  enabled  to  put  an  end 
to  her  life,  either  by  the  poison  of  an  asp,  or  by  a 
poisoned  comb  (Dion  Cass.  li.  14  ;  Plut.  Ant .  85, 
8G),  the  former  supposition  being  adopted  by  most 
writers.  (Suet.  Aug.  17  ;  Galen.  Tlieriac.  ad  Pis. 
p.  460,  ed.  Basil ;  Yell.  Pat.  ii.  87.) 

Cleopatra  died  in  B.  c.  30,  in  the  thirty- ninth 
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year  of  her  age,  and  with  her  ended  the  dynasty 
of  the  Ptolemies  in  Egypt.  She  had  three  children 
by  Antony :  Alexander  and  Cleopatra,  who  were 
twins,  and  Ptolemy  sumamed  Philadelphus.  The 
leading  points  of  her  character  were,  ambition  and 
voluptuousness.  History  presents  to  us  the  former 
as  the  prevailing  motive,  the  latter  being  frequently 
employed  only  as  the  means  of  gratifying  it.  In 
all  the  stories  of  her  luxury  and  lavish  expense, 
there  is  a  splendour  and  a  grandeur  that  somewhat 
refines  them.  (See  Plin.  H.  N.  ix.  58.)  In  the 
days  of  her  prosperity,  her  arrogance  was  un¬ 
bounded,  and  she  loved  to  swear  by  the  Capitol, 
in  which  she  hoped  to  reign  with  Antony.  She 
was  avaricious,  to  supply  her  extravagance,  and 
cruel,  or  at  least  had  no  regard  for  human  life 
when  her  own  objects  were  concerned, — a  Caesar 
with  a  woman’s  caprice.  Her  talents  were  great 
and  varied ;  her  knowledge  of  languages  was  pe¬ 
culiarly  remarkable  (Plut.  Ant.  27),  of  which  she 
had  seven  at  command,  and  was  the  more  remark¬ 
able  from  the  fact,  that  her  predecessors  had  not 
been  able  to  master  even  the  Egyptian,  and  some 
had  forgotten  their  native  Macedonian  ;  and  in 
the  midst  of  the  most  luxurious  scenes  we  see 
traces  of  a  love  of  literature  and  critical  research. 
She  added  the  library  of  Pergamus,  presented  to 
her  by  Antony,  to  that  of  Alexandria.  Her  ready 
and  versatile  wit,  her  knowledge  of  human  nature 
and  power  of  using  it,  her  attractive  manners,  and  her 
exquisitely  musical  and  flexible  voice,  compared  by 
Plutarch  (Ant.  27)  to  a  many-stringed  instrument, 
are  also  the  subjects  of  well-attested  praise.  The 
higher  points  in  her  character  are  admirably 
touched  by  Horace  in  the  ode  (i.  37)  on  her  defeat. 

The  following  coin  represents  the  head  of  An¬ 
tony  on  the  obverse,  and  Cleopatra’s  on  the  reverse. 


11.  Daughter  of  Antony,  the  triumvir,  and 
Cleopatra,  was  born  with  her  twin  brother  Alex¬ 
ander  in  B.  c.  40.  Her  early  history  till  the  time 
she  was  carried  to  Rome  is  given  under  Alexan¬ 
der,  p.  1 12,  a.  She  continued  to  reside  at  Rome 
till  her  marriage  with  Juba,  king  of  Numidia,  who 
was  brought  to  Rome  in  b.  c.  46,  when  quite  a  boy, 
along  with  his  father,  after  the  defeat  of  the  latter 
by  Caesar.  (Dion  Cass.  li.  15;  Plut.  Ant.  87.) 
By  Juba,  Cleopatra  had  two  children,  Ptolemy, 
who  succeeded  him  in  the  kingdom,  and  Drusilla, 
who  married  Antonius  Felix,  the  governor  of 
Judaea.  The  following  coin  contains  the  head  of 
Juba  on  the  obverse,  and  Cleopatra’s  on  the  reverse. 


12.  A  daughter  of  Mithridates,  who  married 
Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia.  She  seems  to  have 
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been  a  woman  of  great  courage  and  spirit.  (Plut. 
Luc.  22  ;  Appian,  Mith.  108;  Justin,  xxxviii.  3.) 

13.  A  courtezan  of  the  emperor  Claudius.  (Tac. 
Ann.  xi.  30.) 

14.  A  wife  of  the  poet  Martial,  who  has  written 
an  epigram  relating  to  her.  ( Epig .  iv.  21.)  [J.  E.  B.] 

CLEOPATRA  (KAeo7raTpaj,  the  authoress  of  a 
work  on  Cosmetics  (KoagyriKov,  or  KocrggriKa), 
who  must  have  lived  some  time  in  or  before  the 
first  century  after  Christ,  as  her  work  was  abridged 
by  Criton.  (Galen,  De  Compos.  Medicam.  sec .  Locos, 
i.  3.  vol.  xii.  p.  446.)  The  work  is  several  times 
quoted  by  Galen  (ibid.  i.  1,2,  8,  pp.  403,  432,  492, 
De  Pond,  et  Mens.  c.  10.  vol.  xix.  p.  767),  Aetius 
(Lib.  Medic .  ii.  2.  56,  p.  278),  and  Paulus  Aegi- 
neta.  (De  Re  Med.  iii.  2.  p.  413.)  Though  at 
first  sight  one  might  suspect  that  Cleopatra  was  a 
fictitious  name  attached  to  a  treatise  on  such  a  sub¬ 
ject,  it  does  not  really  appear  to  have  been  so,  as, 
wherever  the  work  is  mentioned,  the  authoress  is 
spoken  of  as  if  she  were  a  real  person,  though  no 
particulars  of  her  personal  history  are  preserved. 
A  work  on  the  Diseases  of  Women  is  attributed 
either  to  this  Cleopatra,  or  to  the  Egyptian  queen  ; 
an  epitome  of  which  is  to  be  found  in  Caspar 
Wolf’s  Volumen  Gynaeciorum ,  &c.,  Basil.  1566, 
1586,  1597,  4 to.  [W.  A.  G.j 

CLEOPHANTUS  (KXeocpavros).  1.  A  Greek 
physician,  who  lived  probably  about  the  beginning 
of  the  third  century  b.  c.,  as  he  was  the  tutor  of 
Antigenes  (Cael.  Aurel.  De  Morb.  Acut.  ii.  10.  p. 
96)  and  Mnemon.  (Gal.  Comment,  in  ILippocr. 
“  Epid.  HIP  ii.  4,  iii.  71,  vol.  xvii.  pt.  i.  pp.  603, 
731.)  He  seems  to  have  been  known  among  the 
ancients  for  his  use  of  wine,  and  is  several  times 
quoted  by  Pliny  (H.  N.  xx.  15,  xxiv.  92,  xxvi. 
8),  Celsus  (De  Medic,  iii.  14.  p.  51),  Galen  (De 
Compos.  Medicam.  sec.  Locos ,  ix.  6,  vol.  xiii.  p. 
310;  De  Compos.  Medicam.  sec.  Gen .  vii.  7,  vol. 
xiii.  p.  985  ;  De  Antid.  ii.  1,  vol.  xiv.  p.  108),  and 
Caelius  Aurelianus  (De  Morb.  Acut.  ii.  39,  p.  176). 

2.  Another  physician  of  the  same  name,  who 
attended  A.  Cluentius  Avitus  in  the  first  century 
B.  c.,  and  who  is  called  by  Cicero  “  medicus  igno- 
bilis,  sed  spectatus  homo'”  (pro  Cluent.  16),  must 
not  be  confounded  with  the  preceding.  [W.A.G.] 

CLEOPHANTUS,  one  of  the  mythic  inven¬ 
tors  of  painting  at  Corinth,  who  is  said  to  have 
-  followed  Demaratus  in  his  flight  from  Corinth  to 
Etruria.  (Plin.  II.  N.  xxxv.  5.)  [L.  U.] 

CLE'OPHON  (KXeocpdiv).  1.  An  Athenian 
demagogue,  of  obscure  and,  according  to  Aristo¬ 
phanes  (Ran.  677),  of  Thracian  origin.  The 
meanness  of  his  birth  is  mentioned  also  by  Aelian 
(  V.  H.  xii.  43),  and  is  said  to  have  been  one  of 
the  grounds  on  which  he  was  attacked  by  Plato, 
the  comic  poet,  in  his  play  called  “  Cleophon.” 
(Schol.  ad  Aristoph.  1.  c.)  He  appears  throughout 
i  his  career  in  vehement  opposition  to  the  oligarchical 
party,  of  which  his  political  contest  with  Critias, 
as  referred  to  by  Aristotle  (Rhet.  i.  15.  §  13),  is  an 
instance ;  and  we  find  him  on  three  several  occa¬ 
sions  exercising  his  influence  successfully  for  the 
prevention  of  peace  with  Sparta.  The  first  of  these 
!  was  in  b.  c.  4 1 0,  after  the  battle  of  Cyzicus,  when 
very  favourable  terms  were  offered  to  the  Athe¬ 
nians  (Diod.  xiii.  52,  53  ;  Wess.  ad  loc. ;  Clinton, 
F.  H.  sub  anno  410)  ;  and  it  has  been  thought 
that  a  passage  in  the  “  Orestes”  of  Euripides, 
i  which  was  represented  in  B.  c.  408,  was  pointed 
i  against  Cleophon  and  his  evil  counsel.  (See  1.  892, 
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— uairi  rcp5'  dviararai  dvr)p  r is  ddvpoyXcocraos, 
k.  t.  A.)  The  second  occasion  was  after  the  battle 
of  Arginusae,  b.  c.  406,  and  the  third  after  that  of 
Aegospotami  in  the  following  year,  when,  resisting 
the  demand  of  the  enemy  for  the  partial  demolition 
of  the  Long  Walls,  he  is  said  to  have  threatened 
death  to  any  one  who  should  make  mention  of 
peace.  (Aristot.  ap.  Schol.  ad  Aristoph.  Ran.  1528  ; 
Aesch.  de  Fals.  Leg.  p.  38,  c.  Ctes.  p.  75 ;  Thirl- 
wall’s  Greece ,  vol.  iv.  pp.  89,  125,  158.)  It  is  to 
the  second  of  the  above  occasions  that  Aristophanes 
refers  in  the  last  line  of  the  “  Frogs,”  where,  in 
allusion  also  to  the  foreign  origin  of  Cleophon,  the 
chorus  gives  him  leave  to  fight  to  his  heart’s  con¬ 
tent  in  his  native  fields.  During  the  siege  of 
Athens  by  Lysander,  b.  c.  405,  the  Athenian 
council,  in  which  the  oligarchical  party  had  a 
majority,  and  which  had  been  denounced  by  Cleo¬ 
phon  as  a  band  of  traitorous  conspirators,  were 
instigated  by  Satyrus  to  imprison  him  and  bring 
him  to  trial  on  a  charge  of  neglect  of  military  duty, 
which,  as  Lysias  says,  was  a  mere  pretext.  Be¬ 
fore  a  regular  court  of  justice  he  would  doubtless 
have  been  acquitted,  and  one  Nicomachus  there¬ 
fore,  who  had  been  entrusted  with  a  commission 
to  collect  the  laws  of  Solon,  was  suborned  by  his 
enemies  to  fabricate  a  law  for  the  occasion,  invest¬ 
ing  the  council  with  a  share  in  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  case.  This  law  is  even  said  to  have  been 
shamelessly  produced  on  the  very  day  of  the  trial, 
and  Cleophon  of  course  was  condemned  and  put  to 
death, — not,  however,  without  opposition  from  the 
people,  since  Xenophon  speaks  of  his  losing  his  life 
in  a  sedition.  (Lys.  c.  Nicom.  p.  184,  c.  Agor.  p. 
130 ;  Xen.  Hell.  i.  7.  §  35.)  The  same  year  had 
already  witnessed  a  strong  attack  on  Cleophon  by 
the  comic  poet  Plato  in  the  play  of  that  name 
above  alluded  to,  as  well  as  the  notices  of  him,  not 
complimentary,  in  the  “Frogs”  of  Aristophanes. 
If  we  may  trust  the  latter  (Tliesm.  805),  his  pri¬ 
vate  life  was  as  profligate  as  his  public  career  was 
mischievous.  By  Isocrates  also  (de  Pac.  p.  174,  b.) 
he  is  classed  with  Hyperbolus  and  contrasted  with 
the  worthies  of  the  good  old  time,  and  Andocides 
mentions  it  as  a  disgrace  that  his  house  was  in¬ 
habited,  during  his  exile,  by  Cleophon,  the  harp- 
manufacturer.  (Andoc.  de  Myst.  p.  19.)  On  the 
other  hand,  he  cannot  at  any  rate  be  reckoned 
among  those  who  have  made  a  thriving  and  not 
over-honest  trade  of  patriotism,  for  we  learn  from 
Lysias  (de  Arist.  Bon.  p.  156),  that,  though  he 
managed  the  affairs  of  the  state  for  many  years,  he 
died  at  last,  to  the  surprise  of  all,  in  poverty. 
(Comp.  Meineke,  Hist.  Crit.  Com.  Grace,  p.  171, 
&c.) 

2.  A  tragic  poet  of  Athens,  the  names  of  ten  of 
whose  dramas  are  given  by  Suidas  (s.  v.).  He  is 
also  mentioned  by  Aristotle.  (Poet.  2,  22.)  [E.  E.] 

CLEOPTO'LEMUS  (KAeovri-dAeq.os),  a  noble 
Chalcidian,  whose  daughter,  named  Euboea,  An- 
tiochus  the  Great  married  when  he  wintered  at 
Chalcis  in  B.  c.  192.  (Polyb.  xx.  8  ;  Liv.  xxxvi. 
11;  Diod.  Fragm.  lib.  xxix.)  [E.  E.] 

CLEO'STRATUS  ( KAeocrrparos),  an  astro¬ 
nomer  of  Tenedos.  Censorinus  (de  Die  Nat.  c.  18) 
considers  him  to  have  been  the  real  inventor  of  the 
Octaeteris ,  or  cycle  of  eight  years,  which  was  used 
before  the  Metonic  cycle  of  nineteen  years,  and 
which  was  popularly  attributed  to  Eudoxus.  Theo¬ 
phrastus  (de  Sign.  Pluv.  p.  239,  ed.  Basil.  1541) 
mentions  him  as  a  meteorological  observer  along 
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with  Matricetas  of  Methymna  and  Phaeinus  of 
Athens,  and  says  that  Meton  was  taught  by  Pha¬ 
einus.  If,  therefore,  Callistratus  was  contemporary 
with  the  latter,  which  however  is  not  clear,  he 
must  have  lived  before  01.  87.  Pliny  {H.  N.  ii. 
8)  says,  that  Anaximander  discovered  the  obliquity 
of  the  ecliptic  in  01.  58,  and  that  Cleostratus  after¬ 
wards  introduced  the  division  of  the  Zodiac  into 
signs,  beginning  with  Aries  and  Sagittarius.  It 
seems,  therefore,  that  he  lived  some  time  between 
B.  c.  548  and  432.  Hyginus  ( Poet .  Astr.  ii.  13) 
says,  that  Cleostratus  first  pointed  out  the  two  stars 
in  Auriga  called  Hciedi.  (Virg.  Aen.  ix.  668.)  On 
the  Octaeteris,  see  Geminus,  Elem.  Astr.  c.  6. 
(Petav.  Uranolog.  p.  37.) 

(Ideler,  Technische  Chronologic,  vol.  i.  p.  305  ; 
Schaubach,  Gesch.  d.  Gr.  Astron.  p.  196“ ;  Petavius, 
Dodr.  Temp ,  ii.  2  ;  Fabric.  Bill.  Graec.  vol.  ii. 
p.  82.)  [W.  F.  D.] 

CLEO'XENUS  (K Aeo£evos),  was  joint-author 
with  one  Democleitus  of  a  somewhat  cumbrous 
system  of  telegraphing,  which  Polybius  explains 
(x.  45-47)  with  the  remark,  that  it  had  been  con¬ 
siderably  improved  by  himself.  See  Suidas,  s.  v. 
KAeo|ei'os  Kal  A gpouXtiTos  typaxpau  retp]  ■Kvp<j<av , 
where  tv tpaccv  was  the  erroneous  reading  of  the 
old  editions.  [E.  E.] 

CLEPSINA,  the  name  of  a  patrician  family  of 
the  Genucia  gens. 

1.  C.  Genucius  Clepsina,  consul  in  b.  c.  276 
with  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  Gurges,  in  which  year 
Rome  was  visited  by  a  grievous  pestilence  (Oros. 
iv.  2),  and  a  second  time  in  270  with  Cn.  Cornelius 
Blasio.  (Fasti.) 

2.  L.  Genucius  Clefsina,  probably  brother  of 
the  preceding,  was  consul  in  B.c.  271  with  C.  Quinc- 
tius  Claudus.  He  was  sent  to  subdue  the  Campanian 
legion,  which  under  Decius  Jubellius  had  revolted 
from  the  Romans  and  made  itself  master  of  Rhe- 
gium.  After  a  long  siege,  Clepsina  took  the  town; 
he  straightway  put  to  death  all  the  loose  vagabonds 
and  robbers  whom  he  found  among  the  soldiers,  but 
sent  the  remains  of  the  legion  (probably  a  few 
above  300,  though  the  numbers  vary  in  the  differ¬ 
ent  authorities)  to  Rome  for  trial,  where  they  were 
scourged  and  beheaded.  (Oros.  iv.  3  ;  Dionys.  xx. 
7  in  Mai’s  Excerpta ;  Appian,  Samn.  9 ;  Polyb.  i. 
7 ;  Liv.  Epit.  15 ;  Zonar.  viii.  6  ;  Val.  Max.  ii.  7. 
§  15  ;  Frontin.  Strateg.  iv.  1.  §  38.)  Orosius  and 
Dionysius  are  the  only  writers  who  mention  the 
name  of  the  consul,  with  the  exception  of  Appian, 
who  calls  him  by  mistake  Fabricius  ;  and  even  the 
two  former  do  not  entirely  agree.  Orosius  calls  the 
consul  Genucius  simply,  and  places  the  capture  of 
Rhegiurn  in  the  year  after  that  of  Tarentum,  by 
which  L.  Genucius  would  seem  to  be  intended ; 
while  Dionysius,  on  the  other  hand,  names  him  C. 
Genucius,  and  would  thus  appear  to  attribute  the 
capture  of  the  city  to  the  consul  of  the  following 
year  (b.  c.  270).  [No.  1.] 

CLETA.  [Charis.] 

CLI'MACUS,  JOANNES  ('looduvgs  6  K \lga, 
K°s),  sumamed  the  Learned  (o  S/coAcnm/cos),  a 
Greek  writer  who  lived  in  the  sixth  century  of  the 
Christian  aera,  whose  original  name  was  Joannes, 
and  who  was  called  Climacus  on  account  of  a  work 
written  by  him,  which  was  entitled  KA(u.a|.  He 
took  orders,  and  although  the  learned  education 
which  he  had  received  seemed  to  have  destined 
him  for  a  life  among  scholars,  he  lived  during 
forty  years  with  monks  of  the  most  rude  and  illi- 
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terate  description,  till  he  was  chosen  abbot  of  the 
convent  on  Mount  Sinai,  where  he  died  at  the  age 
of  one  hundred,  or  thereabouts,  on  the  30th  of 
March.  The  year  of  his  death  is  uncertain,  but 
it  was  probably  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventh 
century,  (a.  d.  606?)  The  life  of  Climacus, 
written  by  a  Greek  monk  of  the  name  of  Daniel, 
is  contained  in  “  Bibliotheca  Patrum  Maxima,”  in 
the  “  Acta  Sanctorum,”  ad  30  diem  Martii,  in  the 
editions  of  the  works  of  Climacus,  and  in  “  Johan- 
nis  Climaci,  Johannis  Damasceni,  et  Johannis 
Eleemosynarii  Vitae,”  &c.,  ed.  Johannes  Vicartius, 
Jesuita,  Tournai,  1664,  4to.  Two  works  of  Cli¬ 
macus,  who  was  a  fertile  writer  on  religious  sub¬ 
jects,  have  been  printed,  viz. :  —  1.  u  Scala  Para- 
disi”  (KA(u.a£),  addressed  to  John,  abbot  of  the 
monastery  of  Raithu,  which  is  divided  into  thirty 
chapters,  and  treats  on  the  means  of  attaining  the 
highest  possible  degree  of  religious  perfection.  A 
Latin  translation  of  this  work  by  Ambrosius,  a 
Carnal dulensian  monk,  was  published  at  Venice, 
1531,  ibid.  1569,  Cologne,  1583,  ibid.  1593,  with 
an  exposition  of  Dionysius,  a  Carthusian  friar ; 
ibid.  1601,  8vo.  The  Greek  text,  with  a  Latin 
translation  and  the  Scholia  of  Elias,  archbishop  of 
Creta,  was  published  together  with  the  work  of 
Climacus  cited  below,  by  Matthaeus  Raderus, 
Paris,  1633,  fol.  It  is  also  contained,  together 
with  the  previously  mentioned  Scholia  of  Elias,  in 
the  different  Bibliothecae  Patrum.  In  some  MSS. 
this  work  has  the  title  riAd/ces  Tlv  tv  gar  mal,  or 
Spiritual  Tables.  2.  “  Liber  ad  Pastorem,”  of 
which  a  Latin  translation  was  published  by  the 
Ambrosius  mentioned  above,  and  was  reprinted 
several  times;  the  Greek  text  with  a  Latin  ver¬ 
sion  was  published,  together  with  the  “  Scala 
Paradisi  ”  and  the  Scholia  of  the  archbishop  Elias, 
by  Raderus  mentioned  above,  Paris,  1633,  fol. 
Both  these  works  of  Climacus  were  translated  into 
modern  Greek  and  published  by  Maximus  Margu- 
nius,  bishop  of  Cerigo,  Venice,  1590.  (Fabric. 
Bibl.  Graec.  ix.  p.  522,  &c. ;  Cave,  Hist.  Lit.  vol. 
i.  p.  421,  ad  an.  564;  Hamberger,  Zuverl'dssige 
Nachric/Uen  von  gelehrten  Mannern,  vol.  iii.  p. 
467.)  [W.  P.] 

CLOACI'NA  or  CLUACI'NA,  a  surname  of 
Venus,  under  which  she  is  mentioned  at  Rome  in 
very  early  times.  (Liv.  iii.  48.)  The  explanation 
given  by  Lactantius  ( de  Fals.  Relig.  i.  20),  that  the 
name  was  derived  from  the  great  sewer  ( Cloaca 
maxima),  where  the  image  of  the  goddess  was  said 
to  have  been  found  in  the  time  of  king  Tatius,  is 
merely  one  of  the  unfortunate  etymological  specu¬ 
lations  which  we  frequently  meet  with  in  the  an¬ 
cients.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Pliny  ( H .  N.  xv. 
36)  is  right  in  saying  that  the  name  is  derived 
from  the  ancient  verb  cloare  or  cluere ,  to  wash, 
clean,  or  purify.  This  meaning  is  also  alluded  to 
in  the  tradition  about  the  origin  and  worship  of 
Venus  Cloacina,  for  it  is  said  that,  when  Tatius 
and  Romulus  were  arrayed  against  each  other  on 
account  of  the  rape  of  the  Sabine  women,  and 
when  the  women  prevented  the  two  belligerents 
from  bloodshed,  both  armies  purified  themselves 
with  sacred  myrtle-branches  on  the  spot  which 
was  afterwards  occupied  by  the  temple  of  Venus 
Cloacina.  The  supposition  of  some  modern  writers, 
that  Cloacina  has  reference  to  the  purity  of  love,  is 
nothing  but  an  attempt  to  intrude  a  modern  notion 
upon  the  ancients,  to  whom  it  was  quite  foreign. 
(Hartung,  Die  Relig.  d.  Rom.  ii.  p.  249.)  [L.  S.j 
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CLODIA'NUS,  mentioned  by  Cicero  {ad  Att. 
i.  19),  is  the  same  as  Cn.  Cornelius  Lentulus  Clo- 
dianus,  consul  b.  c.  72.  [Lentulus.] 

CLO'DIUS,  another  form  of  the  name  Claudius , 
just  as  we  find  both  caudex  and  codex ,  claustrum 
and  clostrum ,  cauda  and  coda.  In  the  latter  times 
of  the  republic  several  of  the  Claudia  gens,  adopted 
exclusively  the  form  Clodius,  others  were  called  in¬ 
differently,  sometimes  Claudius  and  sometimes  Clo- 
dius  :  their  lives  are  given  under  Claudius. 

CLO'DIUS.  1.  A  physician,  who  must  have  lived 
in  the  first  century  b.  c.,  as  he  was  a  pupil  of  As- 
clepiades  of  Bithynia.  One  of  his  works  is  quoted 
by  Caelius  Aurelianus  {De  Morb.  Chron.  iv.  9, 
p.  545  ;  De  Morb.  Acut.  iii.  8,  p.  217)  with  re¬ 
ference  to  ascarides. 

2.  L.  Clodius,  a  native  of  Ancona,  who  was  em¬ 
ployed  by  Oppianicus  to  poison  Dinea  in  the  first 
century  b.  c.,  and  who  is  called  by  Cicero  ( pro 
Cluent.  c.  14)  “  pharmacopola  circumforaneus,” 
may  perhaps  be  the  same  person  as  the  preceding, 
though  it  is  scarcely  probable.  [W.  A.  G.] 
CLO'DIUS  ALBI'NUS.  [Albinus.] 
CLO'DIUS  BITHY'NICUS.  [Bithynicus, 
and  Claudius  No.  6,  p.  775,  b.] 

CLO'DIUS  LICI'NUS  [Licinus.] 
CLO'DIUS  MACER.  [Macer.] 

CLO'DIUS  QUIRINA'LIS.  [Quirinalis.] 
CLO'DIUS  SABI'NUS.  [Sabinus.] 
CLO'DIUS  TURRI'NUS.  [Turrinus.] 
CLOE'LIA,  a  Roman  virgin,  who  was  one  of 
the  hostages  given  to  Porsena  with  other  maidens 
and  boys,  is  said  to  have  escaped  from  the  Etruscan 
camp,  and  to  have  swum  across  the  Tiber  to  Rome. 
She  was  sent  back  by  the  Romans  to  Porsena, 
who  was  so  struck  with  her  gallant  deed,  that  he 
not  only  set  her  at  liberty,  but  allowed  her  to  take 
with  her  a  part  of  the  hostages :  she  chose  those 
who  were  under  age,  as  they  were  most  exposed 
to  ill-treatment.  Porsena  also  rewarded  her  with 
a  horse  adorned  with  splendid  trappings,  and  the 
Roman  people  with  the  statue  of  a  female  on  horse¬ 
back,  which  was  erected  in  the  Sacred  Way.  An¬ 
other  tradition,  of  far  less  celebrity,  related,  that 
all  the  hostages  were  massacred  by  Tarquinius 
with  the  exception  of  Valeria,  who  swum  over  the 
Tiber  and  escaped  to  Rome,  and  that  the  equestrian 
statue  was  erected  to  her,  and  not  to  Cloelia.  (Liv. 
ii.  13;  Dionys.  v.  33;  Plut.  Poplic.  19,  lllustr. 
Fem.  s.vv.  Valeria  et  Cloelia;  Flor.  i.  10;  Val. 
Max.  iii.  2.  §  2  ;  Aurel.  Viet,  de  Vir.  III.  13  ;  Dion 
Cass,  in  Bekker’s  Anecd.  i.  p.  133.  8  ;  Plin.  II.  N. 
xxxiv.  6.  s.  13;  Virg.  Aen.  viii.  651  ;  Juv.  viii. 
265.) 

CLOE'LIA  or  CLUI'LIA  GENS,  patrician, 
of  Alban  origin,  was  one  of  the  gentes  minores, 
and  was  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  Clolius, 
a  companion  of  Aeneas.  (Festus,  s.  v.  Cloelia .) 
The  name  of  the  last  king  of  Alba  is  said  to  have 
been  C.  Cluilius  or  Cloelius.  He  led  an  army 
against  Rome  in  the  time  of  Tullus  Hostilius, 
pitched  his  camp  five  miles  from  the  city,  and  sur¬ 
rounded  his  encampment  with  a  ditch,  which  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  called  after  him,  in  subsequent  ages, 
Fossa  Cluilia ,  Fossae  Cluiliae ,  or  Fossae  Cloeliae. 
While  here,  he  died,  and  the  Albans  chose  Mettus 
Fuffetius  as  dictator,  in  consequence  of  whose 
treachery  the  Romans  destroyed  Alba.  Niebuhr, 
however,  remarks,  that  though  the  Fossa  Cluilia 
was  undoubtedly  the  work  of  an  Alban  prince 
called  Cluilius,  yet  that  the  story  of  the  Alban 
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army  encamping  there  was  probably  invented  for 
the  sake  of  accounting  for  this  name.  (Liv.  i.  22, 
23  ;  Dionys.  iii.  2-4  ;  Festus,  s.  v.  Cloeliae  Fossae  ; 
comp.  Liv.  ii.  39  ;  Dionys.  viii.  22 ;  Niebuhr,  vol. 
i.  pp.  204,  348,  n.  870.) 

Upon  the  destruction  of  Alba,  the  Cloelii  were 
one  of  the  noble  Alban  houses  enrolled  in  the  Ro¬ 
man  senate.  (Liv.  i.  30  ;  Dionys.  iii.  29.)  They 
bore  the  surname  Siculus,  probably  because  the 
Albans  were  regarded  as  a  mixture  of  Siculians 
with  Priscans.  Tullus  was  perhaps  another  cog¬ 
nomen  of  this  gens.  See  Cloelius  Tullus. 

The  following  coin  of  this  gens  contains  on  the 
obverse  the  head  of  Pallas,  and  on  the  reverse 
Victory  in  a  biga,  with  the  inscription  T.  Clovli, 
Cloulius  being  an  ancient  form  of  the  name. 


CLOE'LIUS,  an  Aequian,  the  commander  of  a 
Volscian  force,  came  to  besiege  Ardea,  b.  c.  443, 
invited  by  the  plebs  of  that  town,  who  had  been 
driven  out  of  it  by  the  optimates.  While  he  was 
before  the  place,  the  Romans,  under  the  consul 
M.  Geganius,  came  to  the  assistance  of  the  opti¬ 
mates,  drew  lines  around  the  Volscians,  and  did 
not  allow  them  to  march  out  till  they  had  surren¬ 
dered  their  general,  Cloelius,  who  adorned  the 
triumph  of  the  consul  at  Rome.  (Liv.  iv.  9,  10.) 
Comp.  Coelius  Gracchus. 

CLOE'LIUS  GRACCHUS,  the  leader  of  the 
Aequians  in  b.  c.  458,  surrounded  the  consul  L. 
Minucius  Augurinus,  who  had  through  fear  shut 
himself  up  in  his  camp  on  Mount  Algidus ;  but 
Coelius  was  in  his  turn  surrounded  by  the  dictator 
L.  Quinctius  Capitolinus,  who  had  come  to  relieve 
Minucius,  and  was  delivered  up  by  his  own  troops 
to  the  dictator.  (Liv.  iii.  25 — 28 ;  Dionys.  x.  22 
— 24.)  The  legendary  nature  of  this  story  as  told 
by  Livy  has  been  pointed  out  by  Niebuhr  (vol.  ii. 
p.  268),  who  remarks,  that  the  Aequian  general, 
Coelius  is  again  surrounded  and  taken  prisoner 
twenty  years  after  at  Ardea — a  circumstance  quite 
impossible,  as  no  one  who  had  been  led  in  triumph 
in  those  days  ever  escaped  execution. 

CLOE'LIUS  TULLUS,  a  Roman  ambassador, 
who  was  killed  with  his  three  colleagues  by  the 
Fidenates,  in  b.  c.  438,  upon  the  instigation  of 
Lar  Tolumnius,  king  of  the  Veientes.  Statues  of 
all  four  were  placed  on  the  Rostra.  Cicero  calls 
him  Tullus  Cluilius.  (Liv.  iv.  17;  Cie.  Phil.  ix.  2; 
Plin.  II.  N.  xxxiv.  6.  s.  11.) 

CLONAS  (KAoms),  a  poet,  and  one  of  the 
earliest  musicians  of  Greece,  was  claimed  by  the 
Arcadians  as  a  native  of  Tegea,  but  by  the  Boeo¬ 
tians  as  a  native  of  Thebes.  His  age  is  not  quite 
certain ;  but  he  probably  lived  a  little  later  than 
Terpander,  or  he  was  his  younger  contemporary 
(about  620  b.  c.).  He  excelled  in  the  music  of  the 
flute,  which  he  is  thought  by  some  to  have  intro¬ 
duced  into  Greece  from  Asia.  As  might  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  the  connexion  between  elegiac  poetry 
and  the  flute  music,  he  is  reckoned  among  the 
elegiac  poets.  Among  the  pieces  of  music  which 
he  composed  was  one  called  Elegos.  To  him  are 
ascribed  the  invention  of  the  Apothetos  and 
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Schoenium,  and  of  Tlpocrcpfi'iai.  Mention  is  made  of 
a  choral  song  in  which  he  used  all  the  three  ancient 
modes  of  music,  so  that  the  first  strophe  was  Do¬ 
rian,  the  second  Phrygian,  and  the  third  Lydian. 
(Plut.  de  Mus.  3.  p.  1132,  c.,  5.  p.  1133,  a.,  8. 
p.  1134,  a.  b.,  17-  p.  1136,  f. ;  Heracl.  Pont.  p. 
140  ;  Paus.  x.  7.  §  3.)  [P.  S.J 

CLO'NIUS  (KAoVios).  1.  The  leader  of  the 
Boeotians  in  the  war  against  Troy,  was  slain  by 
Agenor.  (Horn.  II.  ii.  495,  xv.  340 ;  Diod.  iv. 
67  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  97.) 

2.  Two  companions  of  Aeneas,  the  one  of  whom 
was  slain  by  Turnus,  and  the  other  by  Messapus. 
(Virg.  Aen.  ix.  574,  x.  749.)  There  is  a  fourth 
mythical  personage  of  this  name.  (Apollod.  iii.  12. 
§  5.)  [L.  S.] 

CLOTHO.  [Moirae.] 

CLUE'NTIA.  1.  Sister  of  the  elder  A.  Cluen- 
tius  Habitus.  She  was  one  of  the  numerous  wives 
of  Statius  Albius  Oppianieus,  and,  according  to  the 
representation  of  Cicero,  was  poisoned  by  her  hus¬ 
band  ( pro  Cluent.  10).  This  Cluentia,  in  Orelli’s 
Onomasticon  Tullianum ,  seems  to  be  confounded 
with  her  niece.  [No.  2.] 

2.  Daughter  cf  the  elder  A.  Cluentius  Habitus. 
Soon  after  her  father’s  death  she  married  her  first 
cousin  A.  Aurius  Melinus,  from  whom  she  was 
soon  divorced  in  order  to  make  way  for  her  own 
mother,  Sassia,  who  had  conceived  a  passion  for  the 
husband  of  her  daughter.  ( Pro  Cluent.  5.)  [W.  R.] 

L.  CLUE'NTIUS,  called  A.  Cluentius  by  Eu- 
tropius  (v.  3),  was  one  of  the  generals  of  the  Ita¬ 
lians  in  the  Social  War.  He  gained  a  victory 
o\Ter  Sulla  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pompeii,  but 
was  soon  after  defeated  with  great  loss  by  Sulla, 
b.  c.  89.  Thirty  thousand  of  his  men  are  said  to 
have  fallen  in  their  flight  towards  Nola,  and  twenty 
thousand,  among  whom  Avas  Cluentius  himself,  be¬ 
fore  the  Avails  of  that  town,  as  the  inhabitants 
would  admit  them  by  only  one  gate,  for  fear  lest 
Sulla’s  troops  should  rush  in  with  them.  (Appian, 
B.  C.  i.  50;  Eutrop.  l.c.;  comp.  Cic.  de  Div.  i.  33; 
Val.  Max.  i.  6.  §  4  ;  Plin.  H.  IV.  xxii.  6.) 

A.  CLUE'NTIUS  HA'BITUS.  1.  A  native 
of  Larinum,  highly  respected  and  esteemed  not 
only  in  his  own  municipium  but  in  the  whole  sur¬ 
rounding  country,  on  account  of  his  ancient  des¬ 
cent,  unblemished  reputation,  and  great  moral 
Avorth.  He  married  Sassia,  and  died  in  b.  c.  88, 
leaving  one  son  and  one  daughter.  (Pro  Cluent.  5.) 

In  modern  editions  of  Cicero  the  cognomen 
Avitus  uniformly  appears  instead  of  Habitus ,  hav¬ 
ing  been  first  introduced,  in  opposition  to  all  the 
best  MSS.  both  of  Cicero  and  Quintilian,  by  Lam- 
binus  at  the  suggestion  of  Cujaccius,  who  main¬ 
tained,  that  Habitus  must  in  every  case  be  consi¬ 
dered  as  a  corruption  of  the  transcribers,  and  ap¬ 
pealed  for  the  confirmation  of  his  opinion  to  the 
Florentine  MS.  of  the  Digest  (48.  tit.  19.  s.  39), 
Avhere,  however,  upon  examination  the  reading  is 
found  to  be  Abitus.  Accordingly,  Orelli,  following 
Niebuhr  and  Classen,  has  restored  the  ancient 
form  in  his  Onomasticon,  although  not  in  the  text 
of  the  oration.  ( Rheinisches  Museum  for  1827, 
p.  223.) 

2.  Son  of  the  foregoing  and  his  Avife  Sassia,  was 
also  a  native  of  Larinum,  bom  about  b.  c.  103. 
(Fro  Cluent.  5.)  In  b.  c.  74,  being  at  Rome,  he 
accused  his  own  step-father,  Statius  Albius  Oppia- 
nicus,  of  having  attempted  to  procure  his  death  b3r 
poison.  The  cause  was  heard  before  a  certain  C. 
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Junius  during  a  period  when  a  strong  feeling  pre¬ 
vailed  with  regard  to  the  venality  of  the  criminal 
judices,  who  were  at  that  epoch  selected  from  the 
senate  exclusively.  Shortly  before  the  trial,  a  re¬ 
port  was  spread  abroad,  and  gained  general  credit, 
that  bribery  had  been  extensively  practised  by 
those  interested  in  the  result.  Accordingly,  when 
a  verdict  of  guilty  was  pronounced  by  a  very  small 
majority,  including  several  individuals  of  notori¬ 
ously  bad  character,  when  it  became  known  that 
one  of  the  concilium  had  been  irregularly  intro¬ 
duced,  and  had  voted  against  the  defendant  Avith- 
out  hearing  the  evidence,  and  Avhen,  above  all,  it 
was  ascertained  beyond  a  doubt  that  one  of  the 
most  infamous  of  the  judices  who  had  condemned 
Oppianieus  had  actually  received  a  large  sum  of 
money  for  distribution  among  his  felloAvs,  the  be¬ 
lief  became  universal  that  Cluentius  had  by  the 
foulest  practices  obtained  the  conviction  of  an  in¬ 
nocent  man.  Indignation  being  thus  strongly  ex¬ 
cited,  it  was  exhibited  most  unequivocally.  No 
opportunity  Avas  alloAved  to  pass  of  inflicting  con¬ 
dign  punishment  on  the  obnoxious  judices.  Junius, 
the  judex  quaestionis,  a  man  rising  rapidly  to  emi¬ 
nence,  was  forced  by  the  popular  clamour  to  retire 
from  public  life ;  Cluentius  and  many  others  of 
those  concerned  were  disgraced  by  the  censors,  and 
the  Judicium  Junianum  or  Albianum  Judicium 
became  a  by-word  for  a  corrupt  and  unrighteous 
judgment,  no  one  being  more  ready  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  outcry  than  Cicero  himself,  Avhen  in¬ 
sisting,  at  the  trial  of  Verres,  on  the  necessity  of 
obliterating  the  foul  stain  Avhich  had  thus  sullied 
the  reputation  of  the  Roman  courts.  ( In  Verr.  act. 
i.  10,  13 — 61,  pro  Caecin.  10;  Pseqdo-Ascon.  in 
Verr.  act.  i.  p.  141  ;  Schol.  Gronov.  p.  395,  ed. 
Orelli.) 

Eight  years  after  these  events,  in  b.  c.  66,  Clu¬ 
entius  was  himself  accused  by  young  Oppianieus, 
son  of  Statius  Albius  Avho  had  died  in  the  interval, 
of  three  distinct  acts  of  poisoning,  two  of  which,  it 
Avas  alleged,  had  proved  successful.  The  attack 
Avas  conducted  by  T.  Accius  Pisaurensis ;  the  de¬ 
fence  Avas  undertaken  by  Cicero,  at  that  time 
praetor.  It  is  perfectly  clear,  from  the  A\Thole  te¬ 
nor  of  the  remarkable  speech  delivered  upon  this 
occasion,  from  the  small  space  devoted  to  the  refu¬ 
tation  of  the  above  charges,  and  from  the  meagre 
and  defective  evidence  by  Avhich  they  were  sup¬ 
ported,  that  comparatively  little  importance  Avas 
attached  to  them  by  the  prosecutor,  that  they  were 
merely  employed  as  a  plausible  pretext  for  bring¬ 
ing  Cluentius  before  a  Roman  court,  and  that  bis 
enemies  grounded  their  hopes  of  success  almost 
entirely  upon  the  prejudice  which  was  knoAvn  to 
exist  in  men’s  minds  on  account  of  the  Judicium 
Junianum , — a  prejudice  which  had  already  proved 
the  ruin  of  many  others  when  arraigned  of  various 
offences.  Hence  it  would  appear  that  the  chief 
object  kept'  in  vieAv  by  Accius  in  his  opening  ad¬ 
dress  Avas  to  refresh  the  memories  of  his  hearers, 
to  recall  to  their  recollections  all  the  circumstances 
connected  with  the  previous  tried,  and  the  punish¬ 
ments  which  had  been  inflicted  on  the  guilty 
judices.  Consequently,  the  greater  portion  of  the 
reply  is  devoted  to  the  same  topics ;  the  principal 
aim  of  Cicero  Avas  to  undeceive  his  audience  Avith 
regard  to  the  real  state  of  the  facts,  to  draw  a 
vivid  picture  of  the  life  and  crimes  of  the  elder 
Oppianieus  and  Sassia,  proving  them  to  be  mon¬ 
sters  of  guilt,  and  thus  to  remove  the  “ inveterata 
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invidia”  which  had  taken  such  deep  root  against 
his  client.  Following  the  example  of  his  antago¬ 
nist,  he  divides  the  subject  into  two  heads  :  1.  The 
invidia  or  prejudice  which  prevailed.  2.  The  crimen 
or  specific  offences  libelled;  but  while  five-sixths 
of  the  pleading  are  devoted  to  removing  the  for¬ 
mer,  the  latter  is  dismissed  shortly  and  contemp¬ 
tuously  as  almost  unworthy  of  notice.  A  critical 
analysis  of  the  whole  will  be  found  in  the  well- 
known  lectures  of  Blair  upon  rhetoric  and  belles- 
lettres,  who  has  selected  the  oration  as  an  excel¬ 
lent  example  of  managing  at  the  bar  a  complex  and 
inti’icate  cause  with  order,  elegance,  and  force. 
And  certainly  nothing  can  be  more  admirable  than 
the  distinct  and  lucid  exposition  by  which  we  are 
made  acquainted  with  all  the  details  of  a  most  in¬ 
volved  and  perplexing  story,  the  steady  precision 
with  which  we  are  guided  through  a  frightful  and 
entangled  labyrinth  of  domestic  crime,  and  the 
apparently  plain  straightforward  simplicity  with 
which  every  circumstance  is  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  exculpation  of  the  impeached.  We  are  told 
(Quintil.  ii.  17.  $  21),  that  Cicero  having  procured 
an  acquittal  by  his  eloquence,  boasted  that  he  had 
spread  a  mist  before  the  judices ;  but  so  artfully 
are  all  the  parts  connected  and  combined,  that  it  is 
very  difficult,  in  the  absence  of  the  evidence,  to 
discover  the  suspicious  and  weak  points  of  the 
narrative.  In  one  place  only  do  we  detect  a  so¬ 
phism  in  the  reasoning,  Avhich  may  involve  impor¬ 
tant  consequences.  It  is  freely  confessed  that 
bribery  had  been  extensively  employed  at  the  trial 
of  Oppianicus;  it  is  admitted  with  ostentatious 
candour  that  this  bribery  must  have  been  the  work 
either  of  Cluentius  or  of  Oppianicus ;  it  is  full}'- 
proved  that  the  latter  had  tampered  with  Staienus, 
who  had  undertaken  to  suborn  a  majority  of  those 
associated  with  him ;  and  then  the  conclusion  is 
triumphantly  drawn,  that  since  Oppianicus  was 
guilty,  Cluentius  must  have  been  innocent.  But 
another  contingency  is  carefully  kept  out  of  view, 
namely,  that  both  may  have  been  guilty  of  the 
attempt,  although  one  only  was  successful ;  and 
that  this  was  really  the  truth  appears  not  only 
probable  in  itself,  but  had  been  broadly  asserted 
by  Cicero  himself  a  few  years  before.  {In  Verr. 
Act.  i.  13.)  Indeed,  one  great  difficulty  under 
which  he  laboured  throughout  arose  from  the  sen¬ 
timents  which  he  had  formerly  expressed  with  so 
little  reserve ;  and  Accius  did  not  fail  to  twit  him 
with  this  inconsistency,  while  great  ingenuity  is 
displayed  in  his  struggles  to  escape  from  the  di¬ 
lemma.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  speech  for  Cluen¬ 
tius  must  be  considered  as  one  of  Cicero’s  highest 
efforts.  (Comp.  Quintil.  xi.  1.  §  61.)  [W.  R.] 

CLUI'LIUS.  [Cloelia  Gens  and  Cloelius.] 

CLU'VIA,  FAU'CULA  [Cluvii],  a  Capuan 
courtezan,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  the  second 
Punic  war.  She  earned  the  good-will  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans  by  secretly  supplying  the  Roman  prisoners 
with  food.  When  Capua  was  taken,  b.  c.  210, 
her  property  and  liberty  were  restored  to  her  by 
a  special  decree  of  the  senate.  (Liv.  xxvi.  33, 
34.)  [C.  P.M.] 

C  LIT  VI  US,  the  name  of  a  family  of  Campanian 
origin,  of  whom  we  find  the  following  mentioned : — 

1.  C.  Cluvius  Saxula,  praetor  in  b.  c.  175, 
and  again  in  b.  c.  173  praetor  peregrinus.  (Liv. 
xli.  22,  33,  xlii.  1.) 

2.  Sp.  Cluvius,  praetor  in  b.  c.  172,  had  Sar¬ 
dinia  as  his  province.  (Liv.  xlii.  9,  10.) 
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3.  C.  Cluvius,  legate  in  b.  c.  168  to  the  consul 
L.  Aemilius  Paullus  in  Macedonia.  (Liv.  xliv.  40.) 

4.  C.  Cluvius,  a  Roman  knight,  a  contempo¬ 
rary  of  Cicero,  was  judex  in  a  suit  between  C. 
Fannius  Chaerea  and  Q.  Flavius,  about  B.  c.  76. 
(Cic.  pro  Rose.  Com.  xiv.  14 — 16.) 

5.  M.  Cluvius,  a  wealthy  banker  of  Puteoli, 
with  whom  Cicero  was  on  intimate  terms.  In  B.  c. 
51,  Cicero  gave  him  a  letter  of  introduction  to 
Thermus,  who  was  propraetor  in  Asia,  whither 
Cluvius  was  going  to  collect  some  debts  due  to  him 
from  various  cities  and  individuals.  In  his  will 
he  bequeathed  part  of  his  property  to  Cicero.  (Cic. 
ad  Alt.  vi.  2,  ad  Fam.  xiii.  56,  ad  Ait.  xiii.  46, 
xiv.  9.) 

6.  C.  Cluvius,  made  consul  suffectus  in  b.  c.  29 
by  Augustus.  (Dion  Cass.  lii.  42.)  It  was  pro¬ 
bably  this  Cluvius  who  in  B.  c.  45  was  appointed 
by  Caesar  to  superintend  the  assignment  of  lands 
in  Gallia  Cisalpina,  when  Cicero  wrote  to  him  on 
behalf  of  the  town  of  Atella.  (Ad  Fam.  xiii.  7.) 
This  same  Cluvius  also  is  probably  referred  to  in 
a  funeral  oration  of  the  age  of  Augustus.  (Orelli, 
Inscr.  No.  4859.) 

The  annexed  coin,  struck  in  the  third  dictator¬ 
ship  of  Caesar,  seems  to  belong  to  this  Cluvius. 
Its  obverse  represents  the  head  of  Victory,  with 
Caesar  Die.  Ter.;  its  reverse  Pallas,  with  C. 
Clovi  Praep. 


7.  M.  Cluvius  Rufus,  consul  suffectus  in  a.  d. 
45.  (Joseph.  Antiq.  ii.  1  ;  Suet.  Ner.  21;  Dion 
Cass,  lxiii.  14.)  He  was  governor  of  Hispania  in 
the  time  of  Galba,  b.  c.  69.  (Tac.  Hist.  i.  8.)  On 
the  death  of  Galba  he  first  swore  allegiance  to 
Otho,  but  soon  afterwards  he  appears  as  a  partisan 
of  Vitellius.  Hilarius,  a  freedman  of  Vitellius, 
having  accused  him  of  aspiring  to  the  independent 
government  of  Spain,  Cluvius  went  to  Vitellius, 
who  was  then  in  Gallia,  and  succeeded  in  clearing 
himself.  He  remained  in  the  suite  of  the  emperor, 
though  he  still  retained  the  government  of  his  pro¬ 
vince.  (Tac.  Hist.  ii.  65.)  Tacitus  speaks  of  him 
(Hist.  iv.  43)  as  distinguished  alike  for  his  wealth 
and  for  his  eloquence,  and  says,  that  no  one  in  the 
time  of  Nero  had  been  endangered  by  him.  In 
the  games  in  which  Nero  made  his  appearance, 
Cluvius  acted  as  herald.  (Suet.  Ner.  21  ;  Dion 
Cass,  lxiii.  14.)  It  is  probably  this  same  Cluvius 
whom  we  find  mentioned  as  an  historian.  He 
wrote  an  account  of  the  times  of  Nero,  Galba, 
Otho,  and  Vitellius.  (Tac.  Ann.  xiii.  20,  xiv.  2 ; 
Plin.  Ep.  ix.  19.  §  5.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

CLY'MENE  (KA vpevr]).  1.  A  daughter  of 
Oceanus  and  Thetys,  and  the  wife  of  Japetus,  by 
whom  she  became  the  mother  of  Atlas,  Prometheus, 
and  others.  (Hesiod.  Theog.  351,  507  ;  comp.Virg. 
Georg,  iv.  345  ;  Schol.  ad  Pind.  Ol.  ix.  68  ;  Hygin. 
Fab.  156.) 

2.  A  daughter  of  Iphis  or  Minyas,  and  the  wife 
of  Phylacus  or  Cephalus,  by  whom  she  became  the 
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mother  of  Iphiclus  and  Alcimede.  (Paus.  x.  29. 
§  2  ;  Horn.  Od.  xi.  325  ;  SchoL  ad  Apollod.  Rliod. 

i.  45,  230.)  According  to  Hesiod  ( ap.Eustath.ad 
Horn.  p.  1689  ;  comp.  Ov.  Met.  i.  756,  iv.  204), 
she  was  the  mother  of  Phaeton  by  Helios,  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  Apollodorus  (iii.  9.  §  2),  also  of  Atalante 
by  Jasus. 

3.  A  relative  of  Menelaus  and  a  companion  of 
Helena,  together  with  whom  she  was  carried  off  by 
Paris.  (Horn.  II.  iii.  144  ;  Dictys  Cret.  i.  3,  v.  13.) 
After  the  taking  of  Troy,  when  the  booty  was  dis¬ 
tributed,  Clymene  was  given  to  Acamas.  She  was 
represented  as  a  captive  by  Polygnotus  in  the 
Lesche  of  Delphi.  (Paus.  x.  26.  §  1  ;  comp.  Ov. 
Her.  xvii.  267.)  There  are  several  other  mythical 
personages  of  this  name.  (Horn.  II.  xviii.  47  ; 
Hygin.  Fab.  71;  Apollod.  iii.  2.  <5  1,  &c. ;  Paus. 
x.  24.  §  3.)  [L.  S.] 

CLY'MENUS  (KA vpeuos).  1.  A  son  of  Cardis 
in  Crete,  who  is  said  to  have  come  to  Elis  in  the 
fiftieth  year  after  the  flood  of  Deucalion,  to  have 
restored  the  Olympic  games,  and  to  have  erected 
altars  to  Heracles,  from  whom  he  was  descended. 
(Paus.  v.  8.  §  1,  14.  §  6,  vi.  21.  §  5.) 

2.  A  son  of  Caeneus  or  Schoenus,  king  of  Ar¬ 
cadia  or  of  Argos,  was  married  to  Epicaste,  by 
whom  he  had  among  other  children  a  daughter 
Harpalyce.  He  entertained  an  unnatural  love  for 
his  daughter,  and  after  having  committed  incest 
with  her,  he  gave  her  in  marriage  to  Alastor,  but 
afterwards  took  her  away  from  him,  and  again 
lived  with  her.  Harpalyce,  in  order  to  avenge  her 
father’s  crime,  slew  her  younger  brother,  or,  ac¬ 
cording  to  others,  her  own  son,  and  placed  his  flesh 
prepared  in  a  dish  before  her  father.  She  herself 
was  thereupon  changed  into  a  bird,  and  Clymenus 
hung  himself.  (Hygin.  Fab.  242,  246,  255 ; 
Parthen.  Erot.  13.) 

3.  A  son  of  Presbon  and  king  of  Orchomenos, 

who  was  married  to  Minya.  (Paus.  ix.  37.  §  1, 
&c. ;  Apollod.  ii.  4.  §  11;  Hygin.  Fab.  14.)  There 
are  several  other  mythical  personages  of  this  name. 
(Hygin.  Fab.  154;  Paus.  ii.  35.  §  3  ;  Ov.  Met.  v. 
98  ;  comp.  Althaea.)  [L.  S.] 

CLYTAEMNESTRA  (  KXvTaiyvijarpa  ),  a 
daughter  of  Tyndareus  and  Leda,  and  sister  of 
Castor,  Timandra,  and  Philonoe,  and  half-sister  of 
Polydeuces  and  Helena.  She  was  married  to 
Agamemnon.  (Apollod.  iii.  10.  §  6,  &c.)  For  the 
particulars  of  the  stories  about  her  see  Agamem¬ 
non,  Aegisthus,  Orestes.  [L.  S.] 

CLY'TIE  (KAt >TL7]),  the  name  of  three  mythical 
personages.  (Hes.  Tlieog.  352 ;  Ov.  Met.  iv.  305  ; 
Paus.  x.  30.  §  1 ;  Tzetz.  ad  Lycoph.  421.)  [L.  S.] 
CLY'TIUS  (KAi jtios).  1.  A  son  of  Laomedon 
and  father  of  Caletor  and  Procleia,  was  one  of  the 
Trojan  elders.  (Horn.  II.  iii.  147,  xv.  419;  Paus. 
x.  14.  §  2.) 

2.  A  son  of  the  Oechalian  king  Eurytus,  was 
one  of  the  Argonauts,  and  was  killed  during  the 
expedition  by  Heracles,  or  according  to  others  by 
Aeetes.  (Apollon.  Rhod.  i.  86  ;  Schol.  ad  Soph. 
Track.  355  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  14.)  There  are  several 
other  mythical  personages  of  this  name.  (Paus.  vi. 
17.  §  4;  Ov.  Met.  v.  140  ;  Apollod.  i.  6.  §  2  ; 
Virg.  Jen.  ix.  774,  x.  129,  325,  xi.  666.)  [L.  S.j 
OLA  TUS  (KAuto's),  the  name  of  three  mythical 
personages.  (Hygin.  Fab.  124,  170  ;  Ov.  Met. 
v.  87.)  ^  ,  [L.  S.j 

CL  \  'I  US  (KAutos),  a  Milesian  and  a  disciple 
of  Aristotle,  was  the  author  of  a  work  on  the  his- 
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I  tory  of  his  native  city.  The  two  passages  of 
Athenaeus  (xii.  p.  540,  d.,  xiv.  p.  655,  b.),  in 
which  this  work  is  quoted,  must  be  assimilated  to 
one  another  either  by  reading  KAuros  in  the  first 
or  KAetros  in  the  second,  for  it  is  clear  that 
reference  is  made  in  both  to  the  same  author  and 
the  same  treatise.  In  the  passage  of  Diogenes 
Laertius  (i.  25), — Kal  avros  5e  (prjaiv ,  cos  'H pan- 
Aeidys  iVropei,  k.  t.  A., — Menagius  proposes,  with 
much  show  of  probability,  the  substitution  of 
KAutos  for  avrSs,  as  a  notice  of  Thales  would 
naturally  find  a  place  in  an  account  of  Miletus. 
It  does  not  appear  what  ground  there  is  for  the 
assertion  of  Vossius  ( de  Hist.  Graec.  p.  91,  ed. 
Westermann),  thatClytus  accompanied  Alexander 
on  his  expedition.  The  passage  in  Valerius  Maxi¬ 
mus  to  which  he  refers  (ix.  3,  extern.  §  1 ),  speaks 
only  of  the  Cleitus  who  was  murdered  by  the 
king.  [E.  E.] 

CNA'GIA  (Kvcryta),  a  surname  of  Artemis, 
derived  from  Cnageus,  a  Laconian,  who  accompa¬ 
nied  the  Dioscuri  in  their  war  against  Aphidna, 
and  was  made  prisoner.  He  was  sold  as  a  slave, 
and  carried  to  Crete,  where  he  served  in  the  tem¬ 
ple  of  Artemis ;  but  he  escaped  from  thence  with 
a  priestess  of  the  goddess,  who  carried  her  statue 
to  Sparta.  (Paus.  iii.  18.  §  3.)  [L.  S.] 

CNEMUS  (K vrjpos),  the  Spartan  high  admiral 
(vavapxos)  in  the  second  year  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  b.  C.-430,  made  a  descent  upon  Zacynthus 
with  1000  Lacedaemonian  hoplites  ;  but,  after 
ravaging  the  island,  was  obliged  to  retire  without 
reducing  it  to  submission.  Cnemus  was  continued 
in  his  office  of  admiral  next  year,  though  the  regu¬ 
lar  term,  at  least  a  few  years  subsequently,  was 
only  one  year.  In  the  second  year  of  his  command 
(b.  c.  429),  he  was  sent  with  1000  hoplites  again 
to  co-operate  with  the  Ambracians,  who  wished  to 
subdue  Acarnania  and  to  revolt  from  Athens.  He 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Ambracians  and 
their  barbarian  allies,  invaded  Acarnania,  and  pe¬ 
netrated  to  Stratus,  the  chief  town  of  the  country. 
But  here  his  barbarian  allies  were  defeated  by  the 
Ambracians,  and  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  the 
expedition  altogether.  Meantime  the  Peloponne¬ 
sian  fleet,  which  was  intended  to  co-operate  with 
the  land  forces,  had  been  defeated  by  Phormio 
with  a  far  smaller  number  of  ships.  Enraged  at 
this  disaster,  and  suspecting  the  incompetency  of 
the  commanders,  the  Lacedaemonians  sent  out 
Timocrates,  Brasidas,  and  Lycophron  to  assist 
Cnemus  as  a  council,  and  with  instructions  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  fighting  a  second  battle.  After  refitting 
their  disabled  vessels  and  obtaining  reinforcements 
from  their  allies,  by  which  their  number  was  in¬ 
creased  to  seventy-five,  while  Phormio  had  only 
twenty,  the  Lacedaemonian  commanders  attacked 
the  Athenians  off  Naupactus,  and  though  the  lat¬ 
ter  at  first  lost  several  ships,  and  were  nearly 
defeated,  they  eventually  gained  the  day,  and 
recovered,  with  one  exception,  all  the  ships  which 
had  been  previously  captured  by  the  enemy.  After 
this,  Cnemus,  Brasidas,  and  the  other  Peloponne¬ 
sian  commanders  formed  the  design  of  surprising 
Peiraeeus,  and  would  probably  have  succeeded  in 
their  attempt,  only  their  courage  failed  them  at 
the  time  of  execution,  and  they  sailed  to  Salamis 
instead,  thereby  giving  the  Athenians  notice  ot 
their  intention.  (Thuc.  ii.  66,  80 — 93 ;  Diod.  xii. 
47,  &c.) 

CNEPIL  [Cnuphis.] 
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CNI'DIA  (K viSia),  a  surname  of  Aphrodite, 
derived  from  the  town  of  Cnidus  in  Caria,  for 
which  Praxiteles  made  his  celebrated  statue  of  the 
goddess.  The  statue  of  Aphrodite  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Medicean  Venus,  is  considered  by 
many  critics  to  be  a  copy  of  the  Cnidian  Aphrodite. 
(Paus.  i,  1.  §  3  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xxxvi.  5 ;  Lucian, 
Amor.  13  ;  Hirt,  Mythol .  Bilderb.  p.  57.)  [L.  S.] 

CNO'PIAS  (Kvanrfas),  of  Alorus,  an  officer 
who,  having  seen  some  active  service  under  Deme¬ 
trius  II.  and  Antigonus  Doson,  was  one  of  those 
employed  by  Agathocles  and  Sosibius,  ministers  of 
Ptolemy  IV.  (Philopator)  to  superintend  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  arms  and  the  choice  and  training  of  the 
troops  when  Egypt  was  threatened  with  war  by 
Antiochus  the  Great  in  b.  c.  219.  Cnopias  is  said 
by  Polybius  to  have  performed  the  duty  entrusted 
to  him  with  ability  and  zeal.  (v.  63-65.)  [E.  E.] 

CNOSSUS  (Kvooacris),  the  author  of  a  work  on 
the  geography  of  Asia  (yecoypacpiKa  rrjs  Adas) 
quoted  by  the  Scholiast  on  Apollonius  Rhodius 
(iv.  262).  The  name  is  perhaps  corrupted.  (Voss. 
Histor.  Graec.  p.  420,  ed.  Westermann.)  [P.  S.] 

CNUPHIS  (Kvompts),  an  Egyptian  divinity,  so 
called  by  Strabo  (xvii.  p.562);  while  other  writers, 
such  as  Plutarch,  probably  more  in  conformity 
with  the  genuine  Egyptian  name,  call  him  Cneph 
(Kv-pcp).  Plutarch  ( de  Is.  et  Os.  21)  states,  that  all 
the  Egyptians  contributed  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  sacred  animals,  with  the  exception  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  Theba'is,  who  did  not  worship  any  mortal 
divinity,  but  an  unborn  and  an  immortal  one, 
whom  they  called  Cneph.  This  statement  would 
lead  us  to  the  belief,  that  the  inhabitants  of  The- 
ba'fs  worshipped  some  spiritual  divinity  to  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  all  others,  and  that  consequently  their 
religion  was  of  a  purer  and  more  refined  nature 
than  that  of  the  other  Egyptians ;  but  we  know 
from  other  sources,  that  in  Theba’is,  as  well  as  in 
other  places,  animals  were  worshipped,  such  as  the 
crocodile  (Herod,  ii.  69),  the  eagle  (Diod.  i.  87 ; 
Strab.  xvii.  p.  559),  the  ram  [Ammon],  and  a  kind 
of  harmless  snake.  (Herod,  ii.  74.)  The  god 
Cneph  himself  was  worshipped  in  the  form  of  a 
serpent,  as  we  learn  from  Strabo  and  Eusebius 
( Praep .  Ev.  i.  10),  the  latter  of  whom  states,  that 
Cneph  was  called  by  the  Phoenicians  Agathodae- 
mon,  a  name  which  occurs  also  in  coiiis  and  in¬ 
scriptions  of  the  time  of  the  Roman  empire,  in 
which  the  god  himself  is  represented  in  the  form 
of  a  serpent.  It  was  probably  the  idea  of  which 
the  serpent  is  the  symbol,  that  gave  rise  to  the 
opinion  of  Plutarch  and  others,  that  Cneph  was  a 
spiritual  divinity ;  and  when  this  notion  had  once 
become  established,  the  symbol  of  the  god  became 
a  matter  of  less  importance,  and  was  changed. 
Thus  Eusebius  ( Praep .  Ev.  iii.  11)  informs  us, 
that  the  Egyptians  called  the  creator  and  ruler  of 
the  world  (dgpuovpyos)  Cneph,  and  that  he  was 
represented  in  the  form  of  a  man,  with  dark  com¬ 
plexion,  a  girdle,  and  a  sceptre  in  his  hand. 
Cneph  produced  an  egg,  that  is,  the  world,  from 
his  mouth,  and  out  of  it  arose  the  god  Phtha, 
whom  the  Greeks  called  Hephaestus.  Most  mo¬ 
dern  writers  entertain  about  Cneph  the  same  or 
nearly  the  same  views  as  were  propounded  by  the 
Greek  philosophers,  and  accordingly  regard  him  as 
the  eternal  spirit,  and  as  the  author  of  all  that  is 
in  the  world.  Cnuphi  is  said  to  signify  in  the 
Coptic  language  the  good  spirit,  like  Agathodaemon. 
(Jablonsky,  Panth.  Aegypt.  i.  4.)  [  L.  S.j 
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COBIDAS,  JOANNES,  a  Graeco-Roman  ju¬ 
rist,  who  seems  to  have  lived  shortly  after  the  time 
of  Justinian.  His  name  is  spelt  in  various  ways, 
as  Gobidas,  Cobidius,  &c.  He  is  one  of  the  Greek 
jurists  whose  commentaries  on  the  titles  “  de  Pro- 
curatoribus  et  Defensibus”  in  the  Digest  and  the 
Code  (which  titles,  translated  into  Greek  and  ar¬ 
ranged,  constitute  the  eighth  book  of  the  Basilica) 
were  edited  by  D.  Ruhnkenius  and  first  published 
in  the  third  and  fifth  volumes  of  Meermann’s  The¬ 
saurus.  Extracts  from  the  commentaries  of  Cobi- 
das  on  the  Digest  are  sometimes  appended  as  notes 
to  the  Basilica,  and  sometimes  the  Scholiasts  on 
the  Basilica  cite  Cobidas.  (Basil,  ed.  Heimbaeh, 
i.  pp.  359,  794,  ii.  p.  10.)  In  Basil,  (ed.  Fabrot.) 
iii.  p.  182,  Cobidas  is  found  citing  Cyrillus  and 
Stephanus,  contemporaries  of  Justinian,  and  in  no 
extant  passage  does  he  refer  to  the  Novellae  of 
Leo  ;  though  Nic.  Comnenus  ( Praenot .  My  stag. 
p.  372)  mentions  a  Gobidas,  logotheta  genici,  who 
wrote  scholia  on  the  Novellae  of  Leo.  Cobidas  is 
cited  by  Balsamo.  (Ad  Nomocan.  Pliotii  in  Just,  et 
Voell.  Bibl.  Jur.  Canon ,  p.  1118.) 

Cobidas,  the  commentator  on  the  Digest,  is  usu¬ 
ally  identified  and  may  perhaps  be  the  same  Avith 
the  Joannes  Cubidius  (Cobidius,  Convidius,  &c.) 
who  wrote  a  TloivaA'iov,  or  treatise  on  punishments. 
Of  this  jurist  and  professor  (antecessor)  Suarez 
(Notit.  Basil.  §  27)  says,  that  Ant.  Augustinus 
possessed  some  works  or  portions  of  works  in  ma¬ 
nuscript.  Some  fragments  of  the  UoiraAiov  are 
preserved  in  the  appendix  to  the  Ecloga  of  Leo 
and  Constantine.  This  appendix  consists  of  legal 
writings,  chiefly  of  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries, 
and  was  published  from  a  Parisian  manuscript  by 
C.  E.  Zachariae  in  his  work  entitled  Anecdota. 
(Lips.  1843,  p.  191.)  (Zachariae,  Hist.  Jur. 
Graeco-Rom.  p.  30  ;  Heimbaeh,  Anecdota ,  i.  p. 
lxxviii ;  Pohl,  ad  Suares.  Notit.  Basil,  p.  1 37,  n. 
(co);  Fabric.  Bibl.  Graec.  xii.  p.  563.)  [J.  T.  G.] 

CO'CALUS  (K&i/raAos),  a  mythical  king  of 
Sicily,  who  kindly  received  Daedalus  on  his  flight 
from  Crete,  and  afterwards  killed  Minos,  who 
came  with  an  army  in  pursuit  of  him.  According 
to  others,  Minos  was  killed  by  the  daughters  of 
Cocalus.  (Diod.  iv.  78,  80  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  44  ; 
Paus.  vii.  4.  §  5.)  [L.  S.] 

COCCEIA'NUS,  SA'LVIUS,  the  son  of  the 
brother  of  the  emperor  Otho,  was  quite  a  youth  at 
his  uncle’s  death  in  A.  D.  69.  He  was  afterwards 
put  to  death  by  Domitian  for  celebrating  his  uncle’s 
birthday.  Plutarch  calls  him  Cocceius,  but  Coc- 
ceianus  seems  the  correct  form.  (Tac.  Hist.  ii.  48 ; 
Pint.  Oth.  16  ;  Suet.  Oth.  10,  Domit.  10.) 

COCCEIUS,  the  name  of  a  family  which  is 
first  mentioned  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  re¬ 
public,  and  to  which  the  emperor  Nerva  belonged. 
All  the  members  of  this  family  bore  the  cognomen 
Nerva. 

COCCUS  (K okkos),  an  Athenian  orator  or  rhe¬ 
torician,  was,  according  to  Suidas  (s.  v.),  a  disciple 
of  Isocrates,  and  wrote  rhetorical  discourses  (A o- 
yovs  pgropLKovs).  A  passage  of  Quintilian  (xii. 
10)  has  been  thought  to  imply  that  Coccus  lived 
at  an  earlier  period  than  Isocrates  and  even  Lysias; 
but  it  seems  that  Quintilian  is  speaking  of  the 
comparative  distinction  of  the  orators  he  mentions, 
rather  than  of  their  time.  [P.  S.] 

COCLES,  HORA'TIUS,  that  is,  Horatius  the 
“  one-eyed,”  a  hero  of  the  old  Roman  lays,  is  said 
to  have  defended  the  Sublician  bridge  along  with 
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Sp.  Lartius  and  T.  Herminius  against  the  whole 
Etruscan  army  under  Porsena,  while  the  Romans 
broke  down  the  bridge  behind  them.  When  the 
work  was  nearly  finished,  Horatius  sent  back  his 
two  companions,  and  withstood  alone  the  attacks 
of  the  foe,  till  the  crash  of  the  falling  timbers  and 
the  shouts  of  the  Romans  announced  that  the 
bridge  was  destroyed.  Then  he  prayed  to  father 
Tiberinus  to  take  him  and  his  arms  in  charge, 
and  forthwith  plunged  into  the  stream  and 
swam  across  to  the  city  in  safety  amid  the  arrows 
of  the  enemy.  The  state  raised  a  statue  to  his 
honour,  which  was  placed  in  the  comitium,  and 
allowed  him  as  much  land  as  he  could  plough  round 
in  one  day.  The  citizens,  too,  when  the  famine 
was  raging,  deprived  themselves  of  food  to  support 
him.  This  statue  was  afterwards  struck  by  light¬ 
ning,  and  the  Etruscan  haruspices,  who  had  been 
consulted  respecting  the  prodigy,  envious  of  the 
glory  of  Rome,  caused  it  to  be  placed  on  a  lower 
spot,  where  the  sun  never  shone  upon  it.  But 
their  treachery  was  discovered ;  they  were  put  to 
death,  and  the  statue  was  placed  in  a  higher  spot 
on  the  Yul canal  above  the  Comitium,  which  brought 
good  fortune  to  the  state.  This  story  is  related 
by  A.  Gellius  (iv.  5),  and  explains  the  fact  why 
some  writers  speak  of  the  statue  being  in  the  Comi¬ 
tium,  and  others  in  the  Vulcanal.  The  statue  still 
existed  in  the  time  of  Pliny  (H.N.  xxxiv.  5.  s.  11) 
— an  irrefragable  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  story  ! 
Few  legends  in  Roman  story  were  more  celebrated 
than  this  gallant  deed  of  Horatius,  and  almost  all 
Roman  writers  tell  us, 

“  How  well  Horatius  kept  the  bridge 
In  the  brave  days  of  old.” 

(Liv.  ii.  10  ;  Dionys.  v.  24,  25  ;  Val.  Max.  iii.  2. 
§  1 ;  Flor.  i.  10  ;  Aurel.  Viet,  de  Vir.  III.  11;  Plut. 
Poplic.  16  ;  Senec.  Ep.  120,  &c.) 

Polybius  relates  (vi.  55)  the  legend  differently. 
According  to  his  description,  Horatius  defended 
the  bridge  alone,  and  perished  in  the  river.  Mr. 
Macauley  observes  ( Lays  of  Ancient  Rome ,  p.  43), 
with  much  probability,  that  it  is  likely  that  there 
were  two  old  Roman  lays  about  the  defence  of  the 
bridge ;  and  that,  while  the  story  which  Livy  has 
transmitted  to  us  was  preferred  by  the  multitude, 
the  other,  which  ascribed  the  whole  glory  to  Hora¬ 
tius  alone,  may  have  been  the  favourite  of  the 
Horatian  house.  (Compare  Niebuhr,  i.  p.  542.) 

The  annexed  coin,  which  bears  on  it  the  name 
of  Codes,  was  doubtless  struck  by  some  member  of 
the  Horatian  house,  but  at  what  time  is  uncertain. 
The  obverse  represents  the  head  of  Pallas,  the 
reverse  the  Dioscuri.  A  facsimile  of  this  coin, 
with  the  addition  of  the  legend  Imp.  Caes.  Traian. 
Avg.  Ger.  Dac.  P.  P.  Rest.,  that  is,  Imperator 
Caesar  Trajanus  Augustus  Germanieus  Dacicus 
Pater  Patriae  restituit ,  was  struck  in  the  time  of 
Trajan. 


COD1  N  US,  GEQ'RGIUS,  surnamed  CURO- 
PALA  IES  (I  eccpyios  K ooSluos  6  KupoTraAarTjs), 
a  Greek  compiler,  who  held  the  office  of  curopa- 
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lates,  lived  during  the  latter  period  of  the  Byzan¬ 
tine  empire,  and  died  probably  after  the  conquest 
of  Constantinople  in  1453.  He  has  compiled  two 
works,  which,  although  written  in  most  bar¬ 
barous  Greek,  are  of  considerable  importance,  inas¬ 
much  as  one  of  them  treats  of  the  various  public 
offices  in  the  church  and  in  the  administration  of 
the  empire,  and  another  on  the  antiquities  of  Con¬ 
stantinople.  The  principal  works  from  which 
Codinus  has  taken  his  accounts,  and  which  he  has 
copied  in  many  instances  to  a  considerable  extent, 
are  those  of  Hesy chius  Milesius,  Glycas,  Julius  Pol¬ 
lux,  the  Chronicon  Alexandrinum,&c.;  his  accounts 
of  the  statues  and  buildings  of  Constantinople  are 
chiefly  taken  from  Phumutus,  Joannes  Lydus 
of  Philadelphia,  and  from  the  Antiquities  of  Con¬ 
stantinople,  written  by  an  anonymous  author,  who 
in  his  turn  has  plundered  Theodoras  Lector,  Papia, 
Eusebius,  Socrates,  Marcellus  Lector,  and  others. 
The  works  of  Codinus  are —  I.  Uep]  rdu  ocfxpLKia- 
Xuav  tou  TlaXariov  KwraTavTLVovnoXews  ua)  twv 
dcpcpiKLccu  rrjs  peydXris  ’E/cfcApcnas,  “  De  Officiali- 
bus  Palatii  Constantinopolitani  et  de  Officiis 
Magnae  Ecclesiae.”  Editions:  1.  by  Nadabus 
Agmonius,  1588  ;  2.  the  same  reprinted  by  Junius, 
who  was  also  the  editor  of  the  first  edition,  but  for 
some  foolish  motive  adopted  that  pseudonym. 
Both  these  editions  are  of  little  value  ;  the  editor, 
a  man  of  great  vanity  and  equivocal  learning, 
had  carelessly  perused  bad  MSS.,  and  though 
he  was  aware  of  all  the  errors  and  negligences  he 
had  committed  in  the  first  edition,  he  did  not  take 
the  trouble  to  correct  them  when  the  public  curi¬ 
osity  required  a  second.  Junius  confounded  this 
work  with  another  of  the  same  author  on  the 
antiquities  of  Constantinople.  3.  By  Gretseras, 
Ingolstadt,  1620:  the  editor  perused  good  MSS. 
with  his  usual  care,  and  added  a  Latin  translation 
and  an  excellent  commentary ;  still  this  edition  is 
not  without  several  defects,  since  the  editor  did 
not  understand  the  meaning  of  many  barbarous 
words  employed  by  Codinus,  and  of  which  the 
glossary  of  Meursius  likewise  gives  either  an  im¬ 
perfect  account  or  none  at  all.  4.  By  Goar,  Paris, 
1648,  fob,  in  the  Paris  collection  of  the  Byzantines. 
Goar  revised  both  the  text  and  the  translation, 
and  added  the  commentary  of  Gretseras,  which  he 
corrected  in  many  passages,  and  to  which  he  added 
his  own  observations.  5.  By  Immanuel  Bekker, 
Bonn,  1839,  8vo.,  in  the  Bonn  collection  of  the 
Byzantines.  This  is  a  revised  reprint  of  the  Paris 
edition ;  the  editor  gives  no  preface.  This  work 
of  Codinus,  although  but  a  dry  catalogue,  is  of 
great  importance  for  the  understanding  of  Byzan¬ 
tine  history,  since  it  explains  the  numerous  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  titles  and  offices  of  the  later 
Greeks,  as  the  “  Notitiae  Dignitatum”  does  for  the 
earlier  period  of  the  Eastern  empire. 

II.  YlapeicSoXal  ac  rfjs  filSXov  rov  XP0V^K0V 
irepl  t d>v  TvarpiMV  KcovaraunvoinroXeus,  “  Ex- 
cerpta  ex  Libro  Chronico  de  Originibus  Constanti- 
nopolitanis.”  Editions :  1.  By  George  Dousa, 

1596,  8 vo.,  the  Greek  text  with  a  Latin  transla¬ 
tion.  2.  The  same,  with  notes  by  John  Meursius, 
1609,  8vo.  3.  By  Petrus  Lambecius,  Paris,  1655, 
fob,  in  the  Paris  collection,  and  afterwards  re¬ 
printed  in  the  Venice  collection  of  the  Byzantines. 
Lambeck,  a  native  of  Hamburg,  perused  the  best 
MSS.  in  France,  revised  the  text,  and  added  a 
new  Latin  translation  and  an  extensive  commen¬ 
tary  ;  he  dedicated  his  work  to  the  celebrated 
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Cardinal  Francesco  Barberini.  This  work  begins 
with  an  account  of  the  origin  of  Constantinople 
(Byzantium)  ;  after  this  the  author  treats  in  dif¬ 
ferent  chapters  on  the  size  and  situation  of  that 
city ;  on  the  province  of  Adiabene  ( !  )  ;  on  the 
statues,  public  buildings  of  Constantinople,  and  the 
like  subjects,  in  an  extensive  chapter ;  on  the 
church  of  St.  Sophia ;  and  the  work  finishes  with 
a  short  chronicle  from  the  beginning  of  the  world 
down  to  the  conquest  of  Constantinople  by  the 
Turks.  If  Codinus  wrote  this  latter  fact  himself, 
he  died  of  course  after  1453;  but  the  singular 
digression  respecting  the  province  of  Adiabene  is 
of  itself  a  sufficient  proof  that  an  unknown  hand 
has  made  some  additions  to  it.  This  work  of 
Codinus  is  likewise  of  great  interest.  The  student, 
however,  who  should  wish  to  make  himself  ac¬ 
quainted  with  that  interesting  subject,  the  antiqui¬ 
ties  of  Constantinople,  should  begin  with  Petrus 
Gyllius,  “  Antiquitates  Constantinopolitanae,”  of 
which  a  very  good  English  translation  was  pub¬ 
lished  by  John  Ball,  London,  17*29,  8vo.,  to  which 
is  added  a  “  Description  of  the  City  of  Constanti¬ 
nople  as  it  stood  in  the  reign  of  Arcadius  and 
Honorius”  (translated  from  “  Notitia  Utriusque 
Imperii”),  with  the  notes  of  Pancirola.  After 
this  the  student  will  peruse  with  profit  Du  Cange’s 
celebrated  work,  “  Constantinopolis  Christiana,” 
where  he  will  find  numerous  observations  referring 
to  Codinus. 

III.  A  Greek  translation  of  “  Missa  Scti  Gre- 
gorii,  papae,”  first  published  by  Morellus,  Paris, 
1595,  8  vo.,  and  also  contained  in  the  second 
volume  of  “  Bibl.  Patrum  Max.” 

(Lambecius,  Vita  Codini ,  in  his  edition  of  Co- 
dinus’  Antiquities  of  Constantinople  ;  Fabric.  Bibl. 
Graec.  xii.  57,  &c. )  [  W.  P.] 

CODOMANNUS.  [Dareius  III.] 

CODON.  Suarez  (Notit.  Basil.  §  *27)  states, 
that  portions  of  the  Paratitla  of  Codon,  copied  from 
a  Cretan  manuscript,  were  in  the  library  of  Ant. 
Augustinus.  Paratitla  are  additions  made  by  com¬ 
mentators,  explaining  difficulties  and  filling  up  de¬ 
ficiencies  in  one  title  of  the  authorized  collections 
of  civil  law  by  summaries  of  parallel  passages  in 
other  titles.  (Heimbach,  Anecdota ,  i.  p.  xviii.) 
Several  books  of  Paratitla  are  known  still  to  exist 
in  manuscript  in  various  libraries.  (Pohl,  ad  Sua- 
res.  Notit.  Basil,  p.  101,  n.  rj.)  Perhaps  Codon  is 
a  fictitious  name  assumed  by  some  commentator  on 
the  Code  of  Justinian,  for  such  names  were  com¬ 
mon  among  the  Graeco-Roman  jurists.  Thus, 
Enantiophanes  is  the  name  given  to  the  author 
(probably  Photius)  of  a  treatise  tt epl  evavriotyavoiv 
(apparent  legal  inconsistencies).  So  the  Paratitla 
of  Tipucitus  are  perhaps  the  work  of  an  author  who 
took  the  name  Tipucitus  (TarovKeLTos)  from  explain¬ 
ing  what  (ti)  the  law  is,  and  where  it  is  to  be  found 
(ttou  kGtcu)  ;  though  Heimbach  ( Anecdota ,  i.  p. 
220)  refers  the  name  to  the  book,  not  the  author. 
Under  Baphius  we  have  mentioned  a  similar  con¬ 
jecture  of  Suarez ;  but  Heimbach  (l.  c .)  thinks,  that 
Baphius  is  a  mere  fabrication  of  Nic.  Comnenus 
Papadopoli,  which  he  was  induced  to  hazard  under 
cover  of  the  false  reading  Ba<piov  for  4>a§iou  in  a 
passage  of  the  Basilica  referring  to  the  lex  Fabia. 
(Basil,  vii.  p.  787.)  [J-  T.  G.] 

CODRA'TUS  (KoSpaTos),  an  ancient  physician, 
saint,  and  martyr,  who  was  born  at  Corinth  in  the 
third  century  after  Christ.  His  parents,  who  were 
Christians  and  persons  of  rank  and  wealth,  died 
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while  he  was  quite  young.  When  he  was  grown 
up,  he  applied  himself  to  the  study  and  practice  of 
medicine,  and  also  took  every  opportunity  of  en¬ 
deavouring  to  convert  his  fellow-citizens  to  Chris¬ 
tianity.  He  was  put  to  death,  together  with 
several  other  Christians,  about  the  year  258,  at  the 
command  of  Jason,  the  governor  of  Greece  at  that 
time  ;  and  there  is  an  interesting  account  of  his 
martyrdom  in  the  Acta  Sanctorum ,  Mart.  vol.  ii. 
p.  5.  His  memory  is  observed  on  the  10th  of 
March  both  by  the  Roman  and  Greek  Churches. 
(Acta  Sanct.  1.  c. ;  Menolog.  Graec.  vol.  iii.  p.  11  ; 
Bzovius,  Nomenclator  Sanctorum  Professione  Medi- 
corum;  Carpzovius,  De  Medicis  ab  Ecclesia  'pro 
Sanctis  habitis.)  [W.  A.  G.] 

CODRUS  (KoSpos),  the  son  of  Melanthus,  and 
king  of  Athens,  where  he  reigned,  according  to 
tradition,  some  time  after  the  conquest  of  the  Pelo¬ 
ponnesus  by  the  Dorians,  about  B.  c.  10G8.  Once 
when  the  Dorians  invaded  Attica  from  Pelo¬ 
ponnesus,  they  were  told  by  an  oracle,  that  they 
should  be  victorious  if  the  life  of  the  Attic  king 
was  spared.  The  Dorians  accordingly  took  the 
greatest  precautions  not  to  kill  the  king.  But 
when  Codrus  was  informed  of  the  oracle,  he  re¬ 
solved  to  sacrifice  himself,  and  thus  to  deliver  his 
country.  In  the  disguise  of  a  common  man,  he 
entered  the  camp  of  the  enemy.  There  he  began 
quarrelling  with  the  soldiers,  and  was  slain  in  the 
struggle.  When  the  Dorians  discovered  the  death 
of  the  Attic  king,  they  abstained  from  further 
hostilities,  and  returned  home.  Tradition  adds, 
that  as  no  one  was  thought  worthy  to  succeed  such 
a  high-minded  and  patriotic  king,  the  kingly  dig¬ 
nity  was  abolished,  and  a  responsible  archon  for 
life  was  appointed  instead.  In  our  accounts  of  this 
transaction  there  are  points  which  justify  the  be¬ 
lief,  that  when,  after  the  death  of  Codrus,  quarrels 
arose  among  his  sons  about  the  succession,  the 
eupatrids  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity 
for  stripping  the  chief  magistrate  of  as  much  of  his 
power  as  they  could,  and  that  they  succeeded  in 
altogether  abolishing  the  kingly  dignity,  for  which 
that  of  a  responsible  archon  was  instituted.  Medon 
accordingly  succeeded  his  father  as  archon,  and  his 
brothers  emigrated  to  Asia  Minor,  where  they 
founded  several  of  the  Ionian  colonies.  (Herod,  v. 
76 ;  Lycurg.  c.  Leocr.  20  ;  Veil.  Pat.  i.  2  ;  Justin, 
ii.  6,  &c.  ;  Paus.  iv.  5.  §  4,  vii.  2 ;  Strab.  xiv.  p. 
633,  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

CODRUS,  a  Roman  poet,  a  contemporary  of 
Virgil,  who  ridicules  him  for  his  vanity.  (Eclog. 
vii.  22,  x.  10.)  According  to  Servius,  Codrus  had 
been  mentioned  also  by  Valgius  in  his  elegies. 
Weichert  (Poet.  Lat.  Reliq.  p.  407)  conjectures, 
that  this  Codrus  is  the  same  as  the  Jarbitas,  the 
imitator  of  Timagenes,  who  is  ridiculed  by  Horace 
(Epist.  i.  19.  15)  ;  whereas  Bergk  believes,  that 
Codrus  in  Virgil  and  Valgius  is  a  fictitious  name, 
and  is  meant  for  the  poet  Cornificius.  (Classical 
Museum ,  vol.  i.  p.  278.)  Juvenal  (i.  1)  also  speaks 
of  a  wretched  poet  of  the  name  of  Codrus  (the 
Scholiast  calls  him  Cordus),  who  wrote  a  tragedy 
“  Theseus.”  But  it  is  generally  believed,  that  in 
all  the  above  cases  Codrus  is  altogether  a  fictitious 
name,  and  that  it  is  applied  by  the  Roman  poets 
to  those  poetasters  who  annoyed  other  people  by 
reading  their  productions  to  them.  [L.  S.] 
COELESTI'NUS,  a  Campanian  hy  birth,  the 
successor  of  Pope  Bonifacius  I.,  was  ordained 
bishop  of  Rome  on  the  10th  of  September,  a.  d. 
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423,  and  retained  this  dignity  until  his  death,  in 
the  month  of  July,  432.  He  was  distinguished  by 
the  activity  which  he  displayed  in  seconding  the 
exertions  of  Cyril  for  procuring  the  deposition  of 
Nestorius  and  the  condemnation  of  his  doctrines  at 
the  council  of  Ephesus  in  431,  and  by  the  earnest¬ 
ness  with  which  he  strove  to  root  out  the  Semi- 
pelagianism  of  Cassianus  [Cassianus]  from  Gaul, 
Italy,  and  Britain.  We  must  not  omit  to  observe, 
that  during  this  pontificate  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Roman  see  was  formally  disowned  by  the  clergy  of 
Africa,  who  refused  to  admit  the  right  of  any 
transmarine  ecclesiastic  to  interfere  with  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  or  alter  the  decrees  of  their  synods.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Prosper,  Palladius,  the  first  bishop  of 
Scotland,  which  probably  means  Ireland,  was  con¬ 
secrated  by  Coelestinus. 

Sixteen  Epistles  of  Coelestinus  are  extant,  and 
being  chiefly  of  an  official  character,  are  considered 
of  importance  by  the  students  of  church  history. 
The  whole  series  is  given  in  the  “  Epistolae  Pon- 
tificum  Romanorum,”  published  by  Coustant, 
Paris,  fol.  1721  (vol.  i.  pp.  1051 — 1228),  in  the 
great  work  of  Galland  (vol.  ix.  p.  287),  and  in  all 
the  larger  collections  of  councils.  [W.  R.] 

COELE'STIUS,  the  friend,  associate,  and  par¬ 
tisan  of  Pelagius,  whose  followers  were  hence 
termed  indifferently  Pelagians  or  Coelestians ,  is  be¬ 
lieved  from  an  expression  used  by  Prosper  to  have 
been  born  in  Campania,  although  others  maintain 
that  he  was  a  native  of  Ireland  or  of  Scotland. 
He  commenced  his  career  as  an  advocate  ( audito - 
rialis  scholasticus ),  but  in  early  life,  in  consequence 
perhaps  of  bodily  deformity,  became  a  monk,  and 
in  A.  d.  409  accompanied  Pelagius  to  Carthage. 
Here  he  soon  excited  the  suspicions  of  the  restless 
ecclesiastics  of  that  province,  and  was  impeached 
of  heresy  before  the  council  held  in  412.  Having 
been  found  guilty  and  excommunicated,  he  pre¬ 
pared  to  appeal  to  Pope  Innocent  against  the  sen¬ 
tence  ;  but,  feeling  probably  that  success  was  hope¬ 
less  before  such  a  judge,  refrained  from  prosecuting 
the  matter  farther  for  the  time  being,  and  retired 
to  Ephesus,  where  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of 
presbyter,  and  passed  five  years  in  tranquillity. 
From  thence,  about  the  year  417,  he  passed  over 
to  Constantinople,  but  being  speedily  driven  out 
of  that  city  by  Atticus,  the  enemy  and  supplanter 
of  Chrysostom,  he  betook  himself  to  Rome,  and 
laying  his  whole  case  before  Zosimus,  the  successor 
of  Innocent,  demanded  that  the  allegations  of  his 
enemies  should  be  fairly  examined,  and  at  the 
same  time  presented  in  writing  a  statement  of  the 
articles  of  his  faith.  After  a  full  and  formal  hear¬ 
ing  before  all  the  bishops  and  clergy  then  present 
in  Rome,  the  council  of  Carthage  was  rebuked  for 
precipitation  and  want  of  charity,  their  decree  was 
reversed,  and  Coelestius  was  reinstated  in  all  his 
privileges,  to  the  great  indignation  of  the  African 
prelates,  who  passed  a  solemn  resolution  adhering 
to  their  first  judgment;  and  fearing  that  these 
proceedings  would  tend  to  promote  the  extension 
ot  Pelagian  doctrines,  applied  for  relief  to  the  im¬ 
perial  court.  Accordingly  St.  Augustin  obtained 
from  Honorius  an  edict,  published  on  the  30th  of 
April,  418,  banishing  Coelestius,  Pelagius,  and  their 
followers,  from  Rome  and  from  the  whole  of  the 
Roman  dominions.  Notwithstanding  these  strong 
measures,  it  would  appear  that  Coelestius  contrived 
to  keep  his  ground,  for  similar  denunciations  were 
issued  by  Constantius  (421)  and  Pope  Coelestinus, 
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and  about  429  we  find  him  expelled  from  Constan¬ 
tinople  by  a  proclamation  of  Theodosius,  granted 
in  compliance  with  the  solicitations  of  Marius 
Mercator.  [Mercator.]  Coelestius  is  mentioned 
in  the  Acts  of  the  Council  of  Rome  held  in  430, 
but  from  that  time  his  name  disappears  from  eccle¬ 
siastical  history,  and  the  close  of  his  life  is  unknown. 

Coelestius  was  younger  than  Pelagius,  and  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  possessed  a  more  bold,  enthusiastic, 
and  enterprising  temperament  than  his  master,  and 
to  have  displayed  more  zeal  and  energy  in  the 
propagation  and  defence  of  their  peculiar  tenets, 
while  he  at  the  same  time,  with  great  acuteness, 
verbal  subtlety,  and  dialectic  skill,  sought  to 
establish  these  principles  by  metaphysical  and  a 
priori  reasoning,  rather  than  by  induction  from  the 
observed  habits  of  mankind.  [Augustinus  ; 
Pelagius;  Zosimus.] 

While  still  a  young  man,  before  he  had  em¬ 
braced  the  views  of  Pelagius,  Coelestius  composed 
in  his  monastery  three  Epistolae  on  moral  subjects, 
addressed  to  his  parents.  These  were  followed  by 
Contra  Traducem  Peccati,  on  the  origin,  propaga¬ 
tion,  and  transmission  of  sin,  published,  apparently, 
before  the  commentary  of  Pelagius  on  the  Romans. 
Augustin,  in  his  De  Perfectione  Justitiae ,  replies 
to  a  work  which  he  believes  to  have  proceeded 
from  Coelestius,  entitled,  it  would  seem,  Dejini- 
tiones.  or  perhaps  Ratiocinationes ,  containing  six¬ 
teen  propositions  to  prove  that  man  may  be  without 
sin.  The  Libellus  Fidei,  or  Confession  of  Faith, 
presented  to  Zosimus,  is  known  to  us  from  the 
treatise  of  Augustin,  De  Peccato  Originali ,  out  of 
which  Gamier  has  essayed  to  extract  the  original 
document  in  its  perfect  form.  Finally,  Augustin, 
De  gestis  Palaestinis  (13,  14),  quotes  from  several 
chapters  of  a  piece  by  Coelestius,  without,  however, 
giving  it  a  name.  After  his  banishment  from 
Rome,  he  addressed  Epistles  to  his  adherents  ; 
and,  in  like  manner,  when  driven  from  Constanti¬ 
nople,  he  wrote  to  Nestorius,  whose  reply  is  still 
extant. 

Of  the  above  compositions  none  exist  in  an 
entire  shape;  but,  a  considerable  portion,  if  not  the 
whole,  of  the  Ratiocinationes  and  the  Libellus  Fidei , 
as  noticed  above,  may  be  extracted  from  the  replies 
of  Augustin. 

For  the  best  account  of  the  life  and  the  most 
complete  collection  of  the  fragments  of  Coelestius, 
we  are  indebted  to  the  Jesuit  Gamier,  in  the  dis¬ 
sertations  prefixed  to  his  edition  of  the  works  of 
Marius  Mercator,  Paris,  fol.  1673.  [W.R.] 

COELIOMONTA'NUS.  [Caeliomontanus.] 
COE'LIUS.  [Caelius.] 

COENUS  (KoAos),  a  son  of  Polemocrates  and 
son-in-law  of  Parmenion,  was  one  of  the  ablest 
and  most  faithful  generals  of  Alexander  the  Great 
in  his  eastern  expedition.  In  the  autumn  of  B.  c. 
334,  when  Alexander  was  in  Caria,  and  sent  those 
of  his  soldiers  who  had  been  recently  married,  to 
Macedonia,  to  spend  the  ensuing  winter  with  their 
wives  there,  Coenus  was  one  of  the  commanders 
who  led  them  back  to  Europe.  In  the  spring  of 
the  year  following,  Coenus  returned  with  the 
Macedonians,  and  joined  Alexander  at  Gordium. 
He  commanded  a  portion  of  Alexander’s  army, 
and  distinguished  himself  on  various  occasions. 
When  Alexander  had  arrived  at  the  river  Hypha- 
sis,  and  was  anxious  to  push  his  conquests  still 
further,  Coenus  was  the  first  who  had  the  boldness 
strongly  to  urge  the  necessity  of  returning,  and 
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the  king  was  obliged  to  follow  his  advice.  But  a 
short  time  afterwards,  when  the  Macedonian  army 
had  actually  commenced  its  return,  Coenus  died  of 
an  illness,  and  was  honoured  by  the  king  with  a 
splendid  burial.  Alexander  lamented  his  death, 
but  is  reported  to  have  said,  that  Coenus  had 
urged  the  necessity  of  returning  so  strongly,  as  if 
he  alone  had  been  destined  to  see  his  native  coun¬ 
try  again.  (Arrian,  Anab.  i.  6,  14,  24,  29,  iv. 
16-18,  27,  v.  16,  17,  21,  27,  vi.  2-4  ;  Curtius, 

11.  10,  iii.  9,  iv.  13,  16,  v.  4,  vi.  8,  9,  viii.  1,  10, 

12,  14,  ix.  3;  Diod.  xvii.  57,  61.)  [L.  S.] 

COERA'TADAS  (Kcupcn-aSas),  a  Theban,  com¬ 
manded  some  Boeotian  forces  under  Clearchus,  the 
Spartan  harmost  at  Byzantium,  when  that  place 
was  besieged  by  the  Athenians  in  b.c.  408.  When 
Clearchus  crossed  over  to  Asia  to  obtain  money 
from  Pharnabazus,  and  to  collect  forces,  he  left  the 
command  of  the  garrison  to  Helixus,  a  Megarian, 
and  Coeratadas,  who  were  soon  after  compelled  to 
surrender  themselves  as  prisoners  when  certain 
parties  within  the  town  had  opened  the  gates  to 
Alcibiades.  [Clearchus.]  They  were  sent  to 
Athens,  but  during  the  disembarkation  at  the 
Peiraeeus,  Coeratadas  contrived  to  escape  in  the 
crowd,  and  made  his  way  in  safety  to  Deceleia. 
(Xen.  Hell.  i.  3.  §§  15 — 22  ;  Diod.  xiii.  67;  Plut. 
Ale.  31.)  In  B.  c.  400,  when  the  Cyrean  Greeks 
had  arrived  at  Byzantium,  Coeratadas,  who  was 
going  about  in  search  of  employment  as  a  general, 
prevailed  on  them  to  choose  him  as  their  com¬ 
mander,  promising  to  lead  them  into  Thrace  on  an 
expedition  of  much  profit,  and  to  supply  them 
plentifully  with  provisions.  It  was  however  al¬ 
most  immediately  discovered  that  he  had  no  means 
of  supporting  them  for  even  a  single  day,  and  he 
was  obliged  accordingly  to  relinquish  his  command. 
(Xen.  Anab.  vii.  1.  §§  33 — 41.)  [E.  E  ] 

COES  (Kcvps),  of  Mytilene,  attended  Dareius 
Hystaspis  in  his  Scythian  expedition  (see  Clinton, 
F.  H.  ii.  p.  313)  as  commander  of  the  Mytile- 
naeans,  and  dissuaded  the  king  from  breaking  up 
his  bridge  of  boats  over  the  Danube,  and  so  cutting 
off  his  own  retreat.  For  this  good  counsel  he  was 
rewarded  by  Dareius  on  his  return  with  the  ty¬ 
ranny  of  Mytilene.  In  b.  c.  501,  when  the  Ionians 
had  been  instigated  to  revolt  by  Aristagoras,  Coes, 
with  several  of  the  other  tyrants,  was  seized  by 
Iatragoras  at  Myus,  where  the  Persian  fleet  that 
had  been  engaged  at  Naxos  was  lying.  They 
were  delivered  up  to  the  people  of  their  several 
cities,  and  most  of  them  were  allowed  to  go  unin¬ 
jured  into  exile ;  but  Coe's,  on  the  contrary,  was 
stoned  to  death  by  the  Mytilenaeans.  (Herod,  iv. 
97,  v.  11,  37,  38.)  ,  [E.  E.] 

COLAENIS  (KoAaim),  a  surname  of  Artemis 
in  the  Attic  demos  of  Myrrhinus,  was  derived 
from  a  mythical  king,  Colaenus,  who  was  believed 
to  have  reigned  even  before  the  time  of  Cecrops. 
(Pans.  i.  31.  §  3.)  [L.  S.] 

COLAXAIS  or  COLAXES  (KoAct^cus),  an 
ancient  king  of  the  Scythians,  a  son  of  Targitaus, 
who,  according  to  the  Scythian  tradition,  reigned 
about  1000  years  previous  to  the  expedition  of 
Dareius  into  Scythia.  (Herod,  iv.  5,  &c. ;  Val. 
Flacc.  vi.  48.)  [L.  S.] 

COLCHAS  or  CO'LICHAS  (KdAXas,  KoAfXas), 
a  petty  prince  of  Spain,  who  ruled  over  twenty- 
eight  cities,  and  furnished  supplies  of  troops  to 
Scipio  against  Mago  and  Hasdrubal  in  b.  c.  206. 
(Pol.  xi.  20;  Liv.  xxviii.  13.)  In  reward  for  his 
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services,  the  Romans  increased  his  dominions  (Pol. 
xxi.  9);  but  in  b.  c.  197  he  revolted,  and  drew 
away  seventeen  towns  from  their  allegiance  to 
Rome.  The  rebellion  spread  widely  through  Spain, 
but  was  eventually  suppressed  by  M.  Porcius  Cato, 
Q.  Minucius  Thermus,  and  various  other  com¬ 
manders,  in  b.  c.  195.  (Liv.  xxxiii.  21,  26,  44, 
xxxiv.  8 — -21.)  [E.  E.] 

CO'LIAS  (KcoAidy),  a  surname  of  Aphrodite, 
who  had  a  statue  on  the  Attic  promontory  of  Colias. 
(Paus.  i.  1.  §  4;  comp.  Herod,  viii.  96  ;  Schol.  ad 
Aristoph.  Nub.  56.)  Strabo  (ix.  p.  398)  places  a 
sanctuary  of  Aphrodite  Colias  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Anaphlystus.  [L.  S.] 

COLLATI'NUS,  L.  TARQUI'NIUS,  the  son 
of  Egerius,  who  was  the  son  of  Aruns,  the  brother 
of  Tarquinius  Priscus.  When  the  town  of  Collatia 
was  taken  by  Tarquinius  Priscus,  Egerius  was  left 
in  command  of  the  place  (Liv.  i.  38),  and  there 
his  son  also  resided,  whence  he  received  the  sur¬ 
name  of  Collatinus.  He  was  married  to  Lucretia, 
and  it  was  the  rape  of  the  latter  by  his  cousin. 
Sex.  Tarquinius,  that  led  to  the  dethronement  of 
Tarquinius  Superbus,  and  the  establishment  of  the 
republic,  b.  c.  509.  Collatinus  and  L.  Junius 
Brutus  were  the  first  consuls ;  but  as  the  people 
could  not  endure  the  rule  of  any  of  the  hated  race 
of  the  Tarquins,  Collatinus  was  persuaded  by  his 
colleague  and  the  other  nobles  to  resign  his  office 
and  retire  from  Rome.  He  withdrew  with  all  his 
property  to  Lavinium,  and  P.  Valerius  Poplicola 
was  elected  in  his  place.  (Liv.  i.  57 — 60,  ii.  2  ; 
Dionys.  iv.  64,  &c. ;  Dion  Cass.  Frag.  24,  ed. 
Reimar  ;  Cic.  de  Rep.  ii.  25,  de  Off.  iii.  10.) 

COLLE'GA,  POMPEIUS,  consul  with  Corne¬ 
lius  Priscus,  a.  d.  93,  the  year  in  which  Agricola 
died.  (Tac.  Agr.  44.) 

COLLU'TLIUS  (KoAAoo0os).  1.  A  heretic, 
who  seems  nearly  to  have  agreed  in  his  opinions 
with  the  Manichaeans.  He  was  a  presbyter  of 
Alexandria.  He  was  deposed  by  the  council  of 
Alexandria  (a.  d.  324),  and  died  before  A.  n.  340. 
His  sect  lasted  no  long  time. 

2.  A  heretic  of  the  Monophysite  sect,  who  lived 
at  a  later  time.  Some  fragments  of  his  writings 
are  preserved  in  the  acts  of  the  great  Lateran 
council,  A.  n.  649.  (Fabric.  Bill.  Graec.  ix.  245, 
ed.  Harles.)  [P.  S.] 

COLO'TES  (KoAwr^v),  of  Lampsacus,  a  hearer 
of  Epicurus,  and  one  of  the  most  famous  of  his 
disciples,  wrote  a  work  to  prove,  “  That  it  was  im¬ 
possible  even  to  live  according  to  the  doctrines  of 
the  other  philosophers”  (otl  Kara  ra  tcov  aXAoov 
(piXoaocpoou  Soygara  ov 5e  £rjv  £(Ttiv).  It  was  de¬ 
dicated  to  king  Ptolemy,  probably  Philopator.  In 
refutation  of  it  Plutarch  wrote  two  works,  a  dia¬ 
logue,  to  prove,  “  That  it  is  impossible  even  to  live 
pleasantly  according  to  Epicurus,”  and  a  work 
entitled  “Against  Colotes.”  (Plut.  Oper.  pp.  1086 
— 1127.)  The  two  works  stand  in  the  editions 
in  this  order,  which  should  be  reversed.  It  may 
be  collected  from  Plutarch,  that  Colotes  was  clever, 
but  vain,  dogmatical,  and  intolerant.  He  made 
violent  attacks  upon  Socrates,  and  other  great  phi¬ 
losophers.  He  was  a  great  favourite  with  Epicurus, 
who  used,  by  way  of  endearment,  to  call  him 
KoXccTapas  and  KoAcorapios.  It  is  also  related 
by  Plutarch,  that  Colotes,  after  hearing  Epicurus 
discourse  on  the  nature  of  things,  fell  on  his  knees 
before  him,  and  besought  him  to  give  him  instruc¬ 
tion.  He  held,  that  it  is  unworthy  of  the  truth- 
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fulness  of  a  philosopher  to  use  fables  in  his  teach¬ 
ing,  a  notion  which  Cicero  opposes.  ( De  Repub. 
vi.  7,  ed.  Orelli,  ap.  Macrob.  in  Somn.  Scip.  i.  2.) 
Some  fragments  of  another  work  of  Colotes,  against 
the  Lysis  of  Plato,  have  been  recently  discovered 
at  Herculaneum.  [P.  S.] 

COLO'TES  (KoAwr7js).  1.  A  sculptor  from 
the  island  of  Paros,  who  assisted  Phidias  in  exe¬ 
cuting  the  colossus  of  Zeus  at  Olympia,  and  left 
several  beautiful  works,  principally  in  gold  and 
ivory,  in  Elis,  where  he  seems  to  have  lived  in 
banishment.  He  appears  to  belong  to  01.  84,  &c. 
(b.  c.  444),  and  is  praised  for  his  statues  of  philo¬ 
sophers.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  337  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiv. 
1 9,  xxxv.  34 ;  Paus.  v.  20.  §  1 ;  Eustath.  ad  II. 
ii.  603  ;  Bockh,  Corp.  Inscr.  n.  24.) 

2.  A  painter,  a  contemporary  of  Timanthes,  b.  c. 
396,  mentioned  by  Quintilian  (ii.  13).  [L.  U.] 
COLUMELLA,  L.  JU'NIUS  MODERA'TUS, 

is  known  to  us  as  the  most  voluminous  and  impor¬ 
tant  of  all  the  Roman  writers  upon  rural  affairs. 
The  only  particulars  which  can  be  ascertained  with 
regard  to  his  personal  history  are  derived  exclu¬ 
sively  from  incidental  notices  scattered  up  and 
down  in  his  writings.  We  thus  learn,  that  he 
was  a  native  of  Cadiz  (x.  185)  ;  and  since  he  fre¬ 
quently  quotes  Virgil,  names  Cornelius  Celsus  (i. 
1.  §  14,  iii.  17.  §  4,  &c.),  and  Seneca  (iii.  3.  §  3), 
as  his  contemporaries,  and  is  himself  repeatedly 
referred  to  by  the  elder  Pliny,  it  is  certain  that  he 
must  have  flourished  during  the  early  part  of  the 
first  century  of  the  Christian  era.  At  some  period 
of  his  life,  he  visited  Syria  and  Cilicia  (ii.  10. 
§  18);  Rome  appears  to  have  been  his  ordinary 
residence  (Praef.  20)  ;  he  possessed  a  property 
which  he  calls  Ceretanum  (iii.  3.  §  3,  comp.  iii.  9. 
§  6),  but  whether  situated  in  Etruria,  in  Spain,  or 
in  Sardinia,  we  cannot  tell ;  and  from  an  inscrip¬ 
tion  found  at  Tarentum  it  has  been  conjectured 
that  he  died  and  was  buried  in  that  city.  His 
great  work  is  a  systematic  treatise  upon  agriculture 
in  the  most  extended  acceptation  of  the  term,  de¬ 
dicated  to  an  unknown  Silvinus,  and  divided  into 
twelve  books.  The  first  contains  general  instruc¬ 
tions  for  the  choice  of  a  farm,  the  position  of  the 
buildings,  the  distribution  of  the  various  duties 
among  the  master  and  his  labourers,  and  the  gene¬ 
ral  arrangement  of  a  rural  establishment ;  the  se¬ 
cond  is  devoted  to  agriculture  proper,  the  breaking 
up  and  preparation  of  the  ground,  and  an  account 
of  the  different  kinds  of  grain,  pulse,  and  artificial 
grasses,  with  the  tillage  appropriate  for  each  ;  the 
third,  fourth,  and  fifth  are  occupied  with  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  fruit  trees,  especially  the  vine  and  the  olive; 
the  sixth  contains  directions  for  choosing,  breeding, 
and  rearing  oxen,  horses,  and  mules,  together  with 
an  essay  on  the  veterinary  art ;  the  seventh  dis¬ 
cusses  the  same  topics  with  reference  to  asses, 
sheep,  goats,  swine,  and  dogs ;  the  eighth  embraces 
precepts  for  the  management  of  poultry  and  fish¬ 
ponds  ;  the  ninth  is  on  bees ;  the  tenth,  composed 
in  dactylic  hexameters,  treats  of  gardening,  form¬ 
ing  a  sort  of  supplement  to  the  Georgies  (comp. 
Virg.  Georg,  iv.) ;  in  the  eleventh  are  detailed 
the  duties  of  a  villicus,  followed  by  a  Calendarium 
Rusticum,  in  which  the  times  and  seasons  for  the 
dike  rent  kinds  of  work  are  marked  down  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  risings  and  settings  of  the  stars, 
and  various  astronomical  and  atmospherical  phae- 
nomena ;  and  the  twelfth  winds  up  the  whole  with 
a  series  of  receipts  for  manufacturing  different 
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kinds  of  wine,  and  for  pickling  and  preserving 
vegetables  and  fruits. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  we  have  one  book 
“  De  Arboribus,”  which  is  of  considerable  value, 
since  it  contains  extracts  from  ancient  authorities 
now  lost,  and  throws  much  light  on  the  fifth  book 
of  the  larger  work,  which  appears  under  a  very 
corrupt  form  in  many  of  the  MSS.  Cassiodorus 
( Divin .  Led.  28)  mentions  sixteen  books  of  Colu¬ 
mella,  from  which  some  critics  have  imagined,  that 
the  tract  “  De  Arboribus  ”  was  one  of  four  writ¬ 
ten  at  an  early  period,  presenting  the  outline  or 
first  sketch  of  the  complete  production.  The  MSS. 
from  which  Columella  was  first  printed  inserted 
the  “  De  Arboribus”  as  the  third  book  of  the  whole 
work,  and  hence  in  the  older  editions  that  which 
is  now  the  third  book  is  marked  as  the  fourth,  and 
so  on  for  all  the  rest  in  succession. 

The  Latiriity  of  Columella  is  in  no  way  inferior 
to  that  of  his  contemporaries,  and  belongs  to  the 
best  period  of  the  Silver  Age.  His  style  is  easy 
and  copious  to  exuberance,  while  the  fondness 
which  he  displays  for  multiplying  and  varying  his 
mode  of  expression  is  out  of  taste  when  we  consi¬ 
der  the  nature  of  his  theme,  and  not  compatible 
with  the  close  precision  which  we  have  a  right  to 
expect  in  a  work  professedly  didactic.  Although 
we  miss  the  racy  quaintness  of  Cato  and  the  varied 
knowledge  and  highly  cultivated  mind  of  Varro, 
we  find  here  a  far  greater  amount  of  information 
than  they  convey,  and  could  we  persuade  ourselves 
that  the  whole  was  derived  from  personal  observa¬ 
tion  and  experience,  we  might  feel  satisfied  that 
our  knowledge  of  the  rural  economy  of  that  epoch 
was  tolerably  complete.  But  the  extreme  care¬ 
lessness  with  which  the  Calendar  has  been  com¬ 
piled  from  foreign  sources  may  induce  the  suspi¬ 
cion,  that  other  matters  also  may  have  been  taken 
upon  trust ;  for  no  man  that  had  actually  studied 
the  appearance  of  the  heavens  with  the  eye  of  a 
practical  farmer  could  ever  have  set  down  in  an 
almanac  intended  for  the  use  of  Italian  husband¬ 
men  observations  copied  from  parapegmata  calcu¬ 
lated  for  the  latitudes  of  Athens  and  Alexandria. 

With  the  exception  of  Cassiodorus,  Servius,  and 
Isidorus,  scarcely  any  of  the  ancient  grammarians 
notice  Columella,  whose  works  lay  long  concealed 
and  were  unknown  even  in  the  tenth  century. 
The  Editio  Princeps  was  printed  at  V enice  by 
Nic.  Jenson,  1472,  fob,  in  a  collection  of  “  Rei 
Rusticae  Scriptores”  containing  Cato,  Terentius 
Varro,  Columella,  and  Palladius  Rutilius.  The 
first  edition  in  which  the  “  Liber  de  Arboribus” 
was  separated  from  the  rest  -was  that  superintended 
by  Jucundus  of  Verona  and  published  by  Aldus, 
Venice,  1514,  4to.  The  most  valuable  editions 
are  those  contained  in  the  “  Scriptores  Rei  Rus¬ 
ticae  veteres  Latini,”  edited  by  Gesner,  2  vols. 
4to.  Lips.  1735,  reprinted,  with  the  collation  of  an 
important  Paris  MS.,  by  Ernesti,  Lips.  1773; 
and  in  the  Scriptores  Rei  Rusticae  of  J.  G.  Schnei¬ 
der,  4  vols.  8vo.,  Lips.  1794.  This  last  must  be 
considered  in  every  respect  the  most  complete,  and 
in  the  preface  will  be  found  a  very  full  account  of 
the  different  MSS.  and  of  the  gradual  progress  and 
improvement  of  the  text. 

The  tenth  book,  under  the  title  “  J.  Moderati 
Columellae  Hortuli  Commentarium,”  appeared  in  a 
separate  form  at  Rome,  about  1472,  from  the  press 
of  Adam  Rot,  and  was  frequently  reprinted  in  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries. 
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Translations  exist  in  English,  Lond.  4to.  1745  ; 
in  French  by  Cotereau,  Paris,  4 to,  1551  ;  in  Ita¬ 
lian  by  P.  Lauro,  Venez.  8vo.  1554,  1557,  and 
1559,  by  Bened.  del  Bene,  2  tom.  4to.  Verona, 
1808 ;  and  in  German,  among  many  others,  by 
M.  C.  Curtius,  8vo.,  Hamburg,  1769.  [W.  R.] 

COLU'THUS  (KdAoudos),  one  of  the  late  Greek 
epic  poets,  was  a  native  of  Lycopolis  in  Upper 
Egypt,  and  flourished  under  the  emperor  Anasta- 
sius,  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century  of  our 
era.  He  wrote  laudatory  poems  (iyKoopia  8 1  iirwr), 
an  heroic  poem,  in  six  books,  entitled  Ka\v8ouiKa, 
and  another  entitled  Hepaiicd.  These  are  all  lost, 
but  his  poem  on  “The  Rape  of  Helen”  ('EAeV^s 
apirayy)  was  discovered,  with  Quintus  Smyrnaeus, 
by  the  Cardinal  Bessarion  in  Calabria.  It  was 
first  printed  by  Aldus,  8vo.  (no  date) :  more  accu¬ 
rately,  with  ingenious  conjectural  emendations,  by 
H.  Stephens  in  his  Poetae  Graeci  Principes ,  Par. 
1566,  fol.  Several  Latin  versions  and  reprints  of  the 
text  appeared  in  the  16th,  17th,  and  18th  centu¬ 
ries,  the  most  important  of  which  is  the  edition  of 
Io.  Dan.  Lennep,  Leoward.  1747,  8vo.  The  latest 
and  best  editions  are  those  of  Bekker,  Berl.  1816, 
8vo.,  and  Schaefer,  Lips.  1825,  8vo.  The  poem, 
as  it  now  stands,  consists  of  392  hexameter  lines, 
and  is  an  unsuccessful  imitation  of  Homer.  [P.  S.] 
COMANUS  (K opavos),  one  of  the  ministers  of 
Ptolemy  Physcon  (who  had  been  placed  on  the 
throne  of  Egypt  in  the  room  of  his  exiled  brother, 
Philometor),  is  introduced  by  Polybius  as  endea¬ 
vouring  by  embassy  and  negotiation  to  obtain 
peace  from  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  B.  c.  169,  when 
the  latter  had  gained  possession  of  Egypt.  (Pol. 
xxviii.  16  ;  comp.  Liv.  Epit.  46  ;  Val.  Max.  v.  1. 
§  1.)  We  hear  of  Comanus  again  in  b.  c.  162  as 
ambassador  from  Physcon  to  the  Romans,  to  com¬ 
plain  that  Philometor  refused  to  act  up  to  their 
decree,  by  which  Cyprus  had  been  assigned  to  Phys¬ 
con  in  the  partition  of  the  kingdom.  (Pol.  xxxi. 
27,  xxxii.  1  ;  Diod.  xxxi.  Exc.  de  Legal .  23,  p. 
626.)  "  [E.  E.] 

COMAZON,  one  of  the  first  commission  of  nine 
appointed  by  Theodosius  and  Valentinian,  A.  D. 
429,  to  compile  the  Theodosian  Code, — a  work 
which  was  carried  into  effect  by  a  second  commis¬ 
sion  of  sixteen,  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  new 
members,  appointed  a.  d.  435.  He  was  an  ex- 
magister  scrinii  in  A.  d.  429.  (Cod.  Theodos.  tit.  I. 
§§  5,  6.)  [J.  T.  G.J 

COMAZON,  P.  VALERIUS  EUTYCHIA'- 
NUS.  Eutychianus,  surnamed  Comazon  from  his 
dissipation  and  buffoonery  ( tovto  yap  t ovvopa  en 
fALgcou  Kal  yeXccTOTcouas  eo'xey),  was  originally  an 
actor  and  dancer  at  Rome.  While  serving  in 
Thrace,  he  was  degraded,  in  consequence  of  mis¬ 
conduct,  to  the  rank  of  a  rower  in  the  fleet,  by 
Claudius  Attalus,  governor  of  the  province ;  but 
having  subsequently  taken  an  active  part  in  the 
conspiracy  against  Macrinus,  he  became  the  confi¬ 
dential  adviser  and  right-hand  man  of  Elagabalus, 
was  chosen  praefect  of  the  praetorium,  raised  to 
the  rank  of  consul  A.  D.  220,  twice  nominated 
praefect  of  the  city,  and  permitted  to  gratify  his 
revenge  by  procuring  the  death  of  the  officer  by 
whom  he  had  been  disgraced.  Comazon  not  only 
escaped  the  massacre  which  followed  the  death  of 
his  patron  (a.  d.  222),  but  was  immediately  after 
appointed  praefect  of  the  city  for  the  third  time — 
an  honour  never  before  enjoyed  by  any  individual. 
[Gannys.] 
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(Dion  Cass.  Ixxviii.  31,  32,  39,  and  Reimarus 
on  c.  38,  lxxix.  3,  4,  21  ;  Lamprid.  Elagab. 
12.  With  regard  to  the  imaginary  second  and 
third  consulships  of  Comazon,  see  Tillemont,  note 
iv.  on  the  emperor  Elagabalus,  vol.  iii.  p.  472,  and 
Reimarus  on  Dion  Cass,  lxxix.  4.)  [W.  R.] 

COME'TAS  SCHOLA'STICUS  ( K opyras 
2xoAa(TTi/f os,  Cod.  Vat.  pp.  130,  457),  or  CHAR- 
TULA'RIUS  (XapTouAdptos,  record-keeper ,  ib.  p. 
458),  is  the  author  of  six  epigrams  in  the  Greek 
Anthology.  (Brunck,  Anal.  iii.  pp.  15,  16  ;  Jacobs, 
iii.  pp.  236,  237),  and  of  a  paraphrase  of  part  of 
the  11th  chapter  of  John’s  Gospel,  in  fifty-seven 
hexameter  verses.  (Jacobs,  Paralip.  e  Cod.  Vat. 
213,  xiii.  p.  747.)  From  some  of  his  epigrams 
(4,  5,  6)  we  learn,  that  he  produced  a  new  recen¬ 
sion  of  the  Homeric  poems,  in  which  he  reformed 
the  punctuation.  His  time  is  very  doubtful.  Vil- 
loison  ( Proleg .  in  Horn.  p.  lix.)  identifies  him  with 
the  Cometas  Avho  was  appointed  by  Bardas  public 
professor  of  grammar  at  Constantinople  in  the  reign 
of  Michael  III.,  a.  d.  856.  Jacobs,  however, 
thinks  that  there  are  indications  of  his  having 
lived  later,  in  some  marginal  notes  on  his  poems  in 
the  Vatican  MS.  (Jacobs,  Anthol.  Grace,  xiii.  p. 
873.)  These  notes  are  by  no  means  complimentary. 
Respecting  the  title  of  Chartularius ,  see  Du  Cange, 
Gloss.  Med.  et  Inf.  Graec.  s.  v.  p.  1735. 

Clemens  Alexandrinus  mentions  Cometas,  a 
Cretan,  among  the  commentators  on  Homer. 
(Strom,  i.  p.  331.)  [P.  S.] 

COMI'NIA  GENS,  plebeian.  If  Postumus  or 
Postumius  Cominius  Auruncus,  consul  in  B.  c.  501, 
belonged  to  this  gens,  it  must  have  been  patrician 
originally ;  but  it  is  probable  that  he  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Postumia  gens,  as  Valerius  Maximus 
(de  Nom,.  Rat.)  mentions  him  as  an  instance  in 
which  the  praenomens  and  cognomens  are  con¬ 
founded  in  the  consular  Fasti.  Cominius  also 
occurs  as  a  cognomen  of  the  Pontii.  (See  below.) 
None  of  the  members  of  the  Cominiagens  obtained 
any  of  the  higher  offices  of  the  state.  [Cominius.] 

COMPNIUS.  1.  Tribune  of  the  plebs,  but  in 
what  year  is  uncertain,  accused  M.  Laetorius 
Mergus,  a  military  tribune,  for  attempting  to 
seduce  his  cornicularius.  (Val.  Max.  vi.  1.  §  11.) 

2.  L.  Cominius,  military  tribune  in  the  army 
of  the  dictator,  L.  Papirius  Cursor,  b.  c.  325.  (Liv. 
viii.  30.) 

3.  Cominius,  the  commander  of  a  troop  of 
cavalry  in  the  army  of  Tib.  Sempronius  Gracchus 
in  Spain,  b.  c.  178.  (Appian,  Hisp.  43.) 

4.  Sex.  Cominius,  a  Roman  knight,  maltreated 
by  Verres.  (Cic.  Verr.  iv.  10.) 

5.  6.  P.  and  L.  or  C.  Cominii,  two  brothers, 
who  are  described  by  Cicero  as  men  of  character 
and  eloquence,  accused  Staienus,  about  B.  c.  74. 
(Cic.  pro  Cluent.  36.)*  In  b.  c.  66,  these  two 
brothers  accused  of  majestas  C.  Cornelius,  the  tri¬ 
bune  of  the  preceding  year  [C.  Cornelius],  but 
on  the  day  appointed  for  the  trial,  the  praetor,  L. 
Cassius,  did  not  appear,  and  the  Cominii  were 
driven  away  by  a  mob,  and  were  eventually 
obliged  to  quit  the  city.  They  renewed  the  ac¬ 
cusation  in  the  following  year,  b.  c.  65  ;  Cor¬ 
nelius  was  defended  by  Cicero,  who  was  then 
praetor,  and  acquitted.  The  speech  which  P. 
Cominius  delivered  on  this  occasion  was  extant  in 
the  time  of  Asconius,  who  says  that  it  was  worth 
reading,  not  only  because  of  Cicero’s  speech,  but 
for  its  own  merits.  P.  Cominius  was  a  native  of 
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Spoletium.  He  died  shortly  before  Cicero  com¬ 
posed  his  “  Brutus,”  namely  B.  c.  45,  in  which  he 
calls  Cominius  his  friend,  and  praises  his  well- 
arranged,  lively,  and  clear  style  of  speaking. 
(Ascon.  in  Cornel. ;  Cic.  Brut.  78.) 

7.  Q.  Cominius,  one  of  Caesar’s  officers,  was 
taken  prisoner  with  L.  Ticida  by  Virgilius,  a 
Pompeian  commander,  near  Thapsus,  in  crossing 
over  to  Africa,  b.  c.  47.  (Hirt.  B.  Afr.  44,  46.) 

8.  L.  Cominius  Pedarius,  appointed  by 
Augustus  to  assist  Messalla  Corvinus  in  his  super¬ 
intendence  over  the  aquaeducts.  (Frontin.  de 
Aquaedud.  99.) 

9.  C.  Cominius,  a  Roman  knight,  was  the 
author  of  a  libellous  poem  against  Tiberius,  but 
was  pardoned  by  the  emperor  on  the  entreaty  of 
his  brother,  who  was  a  senator,  a.  d.  24.  (Tac. 
Ann.  iv.  31.) 

COMI'NIUS,  PO'NTIUS,  a  youth  of  great 
bravery  and  activity,  who  offered  to  go  to  the 
senate,  when  besieged  in  the  Capitol  by  the  Gauls, 
to  convey  the  wish  of  the  Roman  army  at  Veii, 
that  Camillus  should  be  appointed  dictator.  He 
arrived  at  the  Capitol  in  safety  by  floating  down 
the  Tiber  in  the  bark  of  a  tree.  (Liv.  v.  46  ;  Plut. 
Camill.  25  ;  Zonar.  vii.  23.) 

COMMINIA'NUS,  a  Latin  grammarian,  who 
was  intermediate  between  Donatus,  whom  he 
quotes,  and  Servius,  by  whom  he  is  quoted  (Virg. 
Ed.  iii.  21,  Georg,  i.  215),  and  therefore  belongs 
to  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  century.  Large 
extracts  from  his  work  are  to  be  found  in  Chari- 
sius,  and  a  few  fragments  in  Lindemann,  Gram- 
matt.  Inedit.  Lat.  i.  Zittau.  1822,  and  in  Mai, 
Classici  Auctores  ex  Codicibus  Vaticanis ,  vol.  v. 
p.  150.  [W.  R.] 

CO'MMIUS,  king  of  the  Atrebates,  was  ad¬ 
vanced  to  that  dignity  by  Caesar.  When  Caesar’s 
projected  invasion  of  Britain  became  known  to  the 
inhabitants,  ambassadors  from  various  states  came 
to  him.  Commius,  in  whose  fidelity  Caesar  had 
great  confidence,  and  whose  influence  in  Britain 
was  great,  was  sent  back  with  them,  accompanied 
by  a  small  body  of  cavalry.  He  was  seized  and 
cast  into  chains  by  the  Britons,  but  was  released 
when,  after  a  defeat,  they  found  it  expedient  to 
sue  for  peace.  (Caes.  B.  G.  iv.  21,  27,  35.)  In 
B.  c.  53,  we  find  him  serving  under  Caesar  against 
the  Menapii  (vi.  6)  ;  but  towards  the  close  of  52, 
when  an  extensive  league  was  formed  by  the 
Gauls  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  Alesia,  his  pa¬ 
triotism  proved  stronger  than  his  gratitude.  He 
joined  the  confederates,  and  was  one  of  those  to 
whom  the  chief  command  was  assigned,  (vii.  76, 
79,  &c.)  In  the  course  of  the  ensuing  winter,  an 
ineffectual  attempt  was  made  by  T.  Labienus  to 
assassinate  him.  (viii.  23.)  We  find  him  again 
in  51  one  of  the  two  leaders  of  the  confederacy 
formed  by  the  Bello vaci  and  the  neighbouring 
tribes.  (For  an  account  of  the  operations  which 
ensued,  see  B.  G.  viii.  7 — 23.)  When  the  Atre¬ 
bates  were  reduced  to  subjection,  Commius  con¬ 
tinued  to  carry  on  a  predatory  warfare  against  the 
Romans,  but,  having  lost  a  great  part  of  his  men 
in  an  engagement,  he  made  his  submission  to  An- 
tonius.  (viii.  47,  48.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

COMMODIA'NUS,  the  Christian  composer  of 
a  prosaic  poem  against  the  Pagan  divinities,  divid¬ 
ed  into  eighty  sections,  and  entitled  Instructiunes 
adversus  Gentium  Deos  pro  Christiana  Disciplina. 
Of  these  the  first  thirty-six  are  addressed  to  the 
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Gentiles  with  the  object  of  gaining  them  over  to 
the  true  faith  ;  in  the  nine  which  follow  an  attempt 
is  made  to  bring  home  conviction  to  the  obstinate 
ignorance  of  the  Jews ;  the  remainder  are  devoted 
to  the  instruction  of  catechumens  and  penitents. 
Whatever  knowledge  we  possess  with  regard  to 
this  author  is  derived  exclusively  from  his  work. 
The  general  style  and  the  peculiar  words  occasion¬ 
ally  employed  lead  us  to  infer  that  he  was  of 
African  extraction.  It  is  expressly  and  repeatedly 
declared,  that  for  a  long  period  he  was  heathen, 
but  was  converted  by  perusing  the  Scriptures  (e.  g. 
Praef.  5,  Instruct,  xxvi.  24,  lxi.  1);  while  the  epi¬ 
thet  Gazaeus ,  which  he  applies  to  himself,  may 
either  indicate  that  he  was  connected  with  the 
city  of  Gaza  in  Palestine,  or,  more  probably,  that 
he  was  indebted  for  support  to  the  treasury  of  the 
church,  -x  Doubts  have  been  entertained  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  period  when  he  flourished.  Rigaltius 
concluded,  from  a  conjectural  emendation  of  his 
own  upon  the  text  of  an  obscure  passage  ( Instruct . 
xxxiii.  5),  that  it  contained  an  allusion  to  pope 
Sylvester  (a.  d.  314 — 335),  the  contemporary  of 
Constantine  the  Great ;  but  the  careful  and  accu¬ 
rate  researches  of  Cave  and  Dodwell  have  clearly 
proved  that  Commodianus  belongs  to  the  third 
century  (comp.  Instruct,  vi.  6),  and  may  with  tole¬ 
rable  certainty  be  placed  about  a.  d.  270. 

The  Instructiones  display  much  devotion  and  a 
fervent  zeal  for  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel, 
but  from  their  harshness,  dryness,  and  total  want 
of  all  poetic  fire,  they  present  few  attractions  as 
literary  productions.  The  versification  is  curious, 
since  it  exhibits  an  early  specimen  of  the  Versus 
Politici,  in  which,  while  an  attempt  is  made  to 
imitate  the  general  rhythm  of  some  ancient  mea¬ 
sure,  the  rules  of  quantity  are  to  a  great  extent 
neglected.  Thus  the  following  lines  from  the 
Praefatio  are  intended  for  dactylic  hexameters : 

Praefatio  nostra  viam  erranti  demonstrat 
Respectumque  bonum,  cum  venerit  saeculi  meta 
Aeternum  fieri :  quod  discredunt  inscia  corda. 

The  taste  for  acrostics  also  is  largely  developed  : 
the  initials  of  the  twenty-six  concluding  verses, 
when  read  backwards,  form  the  words  Commodia¬ 
nus  Mendicus  Christi ,  and  in  like  manner  the 
general  subject  and  contents  of  each  chapter  are 
expressed  by  the  first  letters  of  the  opening  lines. 

The  Instructiones  of  Commodianus  were  first 
published  by  Rigaltius  at  Toul  (Tullum  Leucorum), 
4to.  1650.  They  were  subsequently  printed  at  the 
end  of  the  edition  of  Cyprian  by  Priorius,  Paris, 
1666,  fob;  in  the  Bibliotheca  Patrum  Lugdun. 
vol.  xxvii. ;  in  the  Bibliotheca  Patrum  of  Galland, 
vol.  iii.  p.  621;  and  in  an  independent  form,  by 
Schurzfleisch,  Vitemberg.  Saxon.  4to.  1704.  [W.R.J 

CO'MMODUS,  the  name  of  a  family  of  the 
Ceionii  under  the  emperors. 

1.  L.  Ceionius  Commodus,  appears  in  the  Fasti 
as  consul  under  Vespasian,  a.  D.  78. 

2.  Ceionius  Commodus,  who  according  to  some 
was  named  also  Verus,  according  to  others  L.  Au¬ 
relius,  according  to  many  Annins ,  descended  from 
a  noble  family  of  Etruria  or  Faventia  (Spartian. 

A  el.  Ver.  2),  was  the  father  of 

3.  L.  Ceionius  Commodus,  otherwise  called 
L.  Aurelius  Verus,  who  was  adopted  by  Hadrian 
when  that  emperor,  feeling  that  his  health  was 
sinking  under  the  attacks  of  protracted  disease,  , 
deemed  it  expedient  to  select  an  assistant  and 
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successor.  The  new  prince  from  that  time  for¬ 
ward,  as  we  infer  from  inscriptions  and  Fasti,  laid 
aside  his  former  appellations,  and,  passing  into  the 
gens  Aelia,  was  styled  L.  Aelius  V erus*  Caesar, 
being  the  first  individual  on  whom  the  title  of 
Caesar  was  bestowed  to  indicate  the  next  heir  to 
the  imperial  throne.  Of  the  early  life  of  Aelius 
Caesar  we  know  nothing  except  that  he  attracted 
the  attention  and  gained  the  favour  of  Hadrian  by 
his  personal  beauty  and  literary  accomplishments, 
although  the  son-in-law  of  Nigrinus,  who  was  put 
to  death  as  a  traitor.  The  precise  date  of  his 
adoption  is  a  disputed  point  among  chronologers 
(see  Tillemont  and  Eckhel),  some,  on  the  authority 
of  Spartianus,  declaring  for  a.  d.  135;  while  others 
with  greater  probability  conclude,  from  inscriptions 
and  coins,  that  it  took  place  the  year  following. 
He  is  set  down  in  the  Fasti  as  consul  for  a.d.  136, 
under  the  name  of  Ceionius  Commodus,  which 
seems  to  prove  that  the  ceremonies  of  adoption  had 
not  at  all  events  been  completed  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  that  year ;  while  on  the  coins  of  his  second 
consulship,  which  belongs  to  a.d.  137,  we  find 
him  designated  as  L.  Aelius  Caesar ,  and  invested 
with  the  tribunicia  potestas.  Soon  after  his  ele¬ 
vation,  he  was  nominated  governor  of  Pannonia, 
returned  from  his  province  in  the  course  of  137, 
died  suddenly  on  the  1st  of  January,  138,  and 
was  interred  in  the  mausoleum  of  Hadrian. 

Aelius  Caesar,  according  to  the  testimony  of  his 
biographer,  Spartianus,  was  a  man  of  comely  fea¬ 
tures,  graceful  bearing,  and  noble  aspect,  but  in 
all  other  respects  deeply  stamped  with  the  impress 
of  mediocrity.  He  displayed  moderate  abilities  as 
a  statesman,  governed  his  province  respectably, 
was  considered  a  tolerably  good  general,  and  al¬ 
though  somewhat  addicted  to  the  pleasures  of  the 
table  and  other  luxurious  indulgences,  maintained 
a  decent  character  in  his  private  life  and  social  rela¬ 
tions.  His  health  was  so  wretched,  that  Hadrian 
is  said  to  have  speedily  repented  of  the  choice  he 
had  made,  declaring  that  he  had  leaned  for  support 
upon  a  falling  wall,  and  had  thrown  away  the 
large  sums  lavished  on  the  soldiers  and  people  in 
largesses  and  shows  in  honour  of  the  adoption. 
Aelius  Caesar  left  behind  him  one  daughter,  Fabia, 


4.  L.  Ceionius  Commodus,  who  was  bom  at 
Rome  on  the  15th  of  December,  a.  d.  130.  Upon 
I  the  adoption  of  his  father  by  Hadrian,  he  passed 
into  the  gens  Aelia,  and  was  entitled  L.  Ceionius 
i  Aelius  Aurelius  Commodus.  Again,  after  the  death 
of  his  father,  he  was,  in  pursuance  of  the  command 
1  of  Hadrian,  adopted,  along  with  M.  Aurelius,  by 
Antoninus  Pius  on  the  25th  of  February,  a.  d.  138, 
and  thus  became  L.  Ceionius  Aelius  Aurelius  Com¬ 
modus  Antoninus.  During  the  lifetime  of  Pius  he 
enjoyed  no  peculiar  distinction  except  the  appella¬ 
tion  Jilius  Augusti ;  in  156  he  was  quaestor,  and 
in  the  year  following  consul,  an  honour  which  he 
i  enjoyed  for  a  second  time,  along  with  his  brother 
1  by  adoption,  in  161.  After  the  death  of  Anto¬ 
ninus  Pius,  which  took  place  in  March,  161,  he 
was  invested  with  the  titles  of  Caesar  and  Aur 
.  gustus,  and  by  the  favour  of  the  new  sovereign 
admitted  to  a  full  participation  in  all  the  imperial 


*  Spartianus  in  several  passages  gives  him  the 
name  of  Verus  and  so  Hadrian  (ap.  Vopisc.  Saturn. 
!  c.  8);  but  Cardinal  Noris  rejects  Verus,  because  it 
does  not  appear  in  inscriptions  and  Fasti. 
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dignities.  At  the  same  time,  M.  Aurelius  trans¬ 
ferred  to  him  the  name  of  Verus ,  which  he  had 
himself  borne  up  to  this  time,  and  the  designation 
of  Commodus  being  altogether  dropped,  the  younger 
of  the  two  Augusti  was  addressed  as  the  emperor 

L.  Aurelius  Verus.  His  journey  to  the  East; 
his  conduct  during  the  campaign  against  the  Par- 
thians  ;  his  marriage  with  Lucilla,  the  daughter  of 

M.  Aurelius ;  his  return  to  Rome ;  the  joint  tri¬ 
umph  of  the  two  princes ;  their  expedition  into 
Germany,  and  the  sudden  death  of  Verus  at  Alti- 
num  in  the  country  of  the  V eneti,  towards  the  close 
of  a.  d.  169,  in  the  39th  or  4Uth  year  of  his  age 
and  the  9th  of  his  reign,  are  fully  detailed  in  the 
biography  of  M.  Aurelius,  to  which  the  reader  is 
referred. 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  there  is  some  question 
as  to  the  various  names  enumerated  above.  In 
opposition  to  the  clear  and  explicit  testimony  of 
Spartianus,  Lampridius,  and  Capitolinus,  it  has 
been  doubted  whether  he  was  ever  called  Antoni¬ 
nus ,  because  it  never  appears  upon  any  public 
monument  of  unquestionable  authority.  But  if  we 
suppose  it  to  have  been  assumed,  as  appears  most 
natural,  at  the  period  of  his  adoption  by  Pius,  and 
dropped  after  his  elevation  to  the  purple,  the  diffi¬ 
culty  will  be  in  a  great  measure  removed,  although 
it  must  be  confessed,  that  the  Augustan  historians 
represent  him  as  having  received  the  designations 
of  Antoninus  and  Verus  at  the  same  time  from  M. 
Aurelius. 

(Dion  Cass.  Ixix.  17,  20,  21,  lxxi.  l,&c.;  Spar- 
tian.  Hadrian.  23,  Ael.  Ver.;  Capitolin.  Ver.  Imp. 
Anton.  Pius ,  4,  M.  Aurel.  4,  5,  7,  &c.)  [W.  R.] 
CO'MMODUS,  L.  AURELIUS,  son  of  M. 
Aurelius  and  the  younger  Faustina  (see  genealo¬ 
gical  table  prefixed  to  Antoninus  Pius),  was  born 
at  Lanuvium  on  the  last  day  of  August,  a.  d.  161, 
a  few  months  after  the  death  of  Antoninus  Pius, 
and  this  was  the  first  of  the  Roman  emperors  to 
whom  the  title  of  Porpliyrogenitus  could  be  correctly 
applied.  Faustina  at  the  same  time  gave  birth  to 
a  twin  son,  known  as  Antoninus  Geminus,  who 
died  when  four  years  old.  The  nurture  and  edu¬ 
cation  of  Commodus  were  watched  and  superin¬ 
tended  from  infancy  with  anxious  care ;  and  from 
a  very  early  age  he  was  surrounded  with  the 
most  distinguished  preceptors  in  the  various  de¬ 
partments  of  general  literature,  science,  and  phi¬ 
losophy.  The  honours  heaped  upon  the  royal 
youth  as  he  advanced  towards  manhood  have  been 
accurately  chronicled  by  his  biographers.  He  re¬ 
ceived  the  appellation  of  Caesar  along  with  his 
younger  brother  Annius  Verus  on  the  12th  of  Oc¬ 
tober,  a.  d.  166,  at  the  time  when  M.  Aurelius 
and  L.  Verus  celebrated  their  triumph  over  the 
Parthians  ;  he  was  styled  Germanicus  on  the  1 5th 
of  October,  172;  in  175,  on  the  20th  of  January, 
he  was  admitted  a  member  of  all  the  sacerdotal 
colleges;  on  the  19th  of  May  he  left  the  city, 
having  been  summoned  in  all  haste  to  Germany  in 
consequence  of  the  news  which  had  arrived  from 
Syria  of  the  rebellion  of  Avidius  Cassius  ;  on  the 
7th  of  July  he  was  invested  with  the  manly  gown, 
proclaimed  Princeps  Juventutis ,  and  nominated 
consul-elect ;  he  then  accompanied  his  father  to  the 
East,  and,  during  his  absence  from  Rome,  Sar- 
maticus  was  added  to  his  other  titles ;  on  the  27th 
of  November,  176,  he  was  saluted  Imperator ;  on 
the  23rd  of  December,  he  shared  in  the  triumph 
celebrated  over  the  Germans,  and  was  assumed  as 

3  G 
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colleague  in  the  tribunician  power;  on  the  1st  of 
January,  177,  he  entered  on  his  first  consulship  ; 
in  the  same  year  he  married  Bruttia  Crispina,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Bruttius  Praesens,  was  hailed  as  Augustus 
and  Pater  Patriae ,  and  thus  at  the  age  of  16  was 
admitted  to  a  full  participation  in  all  the  imperial 
dignities  except  the  chief  pontificate,  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  principle  maintained  inviolate  until 
the  reign  of  Balbinus  and  Pupienus  [Balbinus], 
could  be  held  by  one  individual  only.  On  the 
5  th  of  August  he  set  forth  to  take  part  in  the  war 
then  raging  on  the  Upper  Danube,  which,  as  is 
mentioned  elsewhere  [M.  Aurelius],  was  prose¬ 
cuted  with  signal  success  until  the  death  of  M. 
Aurelius,  on  the  17th  of  March,  180. 

Impatient  of  hardship  and  eager  to  indulge 
without  restraint  in  the  pleasures  of  the  capital, 
Commodus,  disregarding  alike  the  last  injunctions 
of  his  sire  and  the  earnest  advice  of  the  trusty 
counsellors  to  whose  care  he  had  been  consigned, 
concluded  a  hasty  and  therefore  uncertain  peace 
with  the  barbarians,  who  in  their  depressed  and 
enfeebled  condition  might  by  a  vigorous  effort  have 
been  crushed  for  ever.  In  autumn  he  reached 
Rome,  where  his  authority  was  as  fully  and  freely 
acknowledged  by  the  senate,  the  praetorians,  and 
the  people,  as  it  had  been  by  the  legions  which  he 
commanded  in  person  and  the  armies  of  the  distant 
provinces.  No  prince  ever  commenced  a  career  of 
power  under  fairer  auspices.  The  love  and  venera¬ 
tion  entertained  by  men  of  every  condition  for  the 
father  had  descended  like  an  inheritance  on  the 
son,  and  although  some  who  knew  him  well  and 
had  marked  his  boyhood  might  whisper  distrust 
and  fear,  such  murmurs  were  drowned  by  the 
general  acclamations  which  greeted  his  first  ap¬ 
pearance  as  emperor.  Nor  were  the  hopes  of  men 
for  a  while  disappointed.  Grave  and  calculating 
statesmen  might  feel  displeasure  and  alarm  at  the 
reckless  profusion  which  characterised  the  very 
commencement  of  the  new  reign ;  but  since  a 
large  portion  of  the  sums  squandered  was  lavished 
upon  the  soldiers  and  the  people,  the  lower  or¬ 
ders  at  least  of  the  community  were  enthusiastic  in 
their  attachment  to  the  new  ruler.  This  state  of 
things  did  not  endure  long.  A  formidable  plot 
against  his  life  was  organised  (a.  d.  183)  by  his 
sister  Lucilla,  jealous,  it  was  believed,  of  the  su¬ 
perior  influence  and  position  of  Crispina ;  but  the 
scheme  failed  in  consequence  of  the  awkwardness 
of  the  assassin,  who,  instead  of  dealing  the  fatal 
blow  at  the  proper  moment,  put  the  prince  upon 
his  guard  by  exclaiming  as  he  rushed  forward, 
“  The  senate  sends  thee  this.”  The  event  seems 
to  have  awakened  the  slumbering  ferocity  of  a 
temper  which  now  burst  forth  with  frightful 
vehemence,  and  raging  from  that  time  forward 
without  controul,  especially  against  the  members  of 
that  body  in  which  the  conspiracy  was  said  to 
have  originated,  rendered  the  remainder  of  his  life 
an  unbroken  tissue  of  sanguinary  excesses.  Every 
pretext  was  seized  for  the  exhibition  of  the  most 
savage  cruelty  ;  false  accusations,  vague  suspicions, 
great  wealth,  high  birth,  distinguished  learning,  or 
any  conspicuous  virtue,  were  sufficient  to  point  out 
and  doom  his  victims,  long  lists  of  whom  have 
been  preserved  by  Lampridius,  including  nearly  all 
who  had  risen  to  fame  and  fortune  under  M.  Aure¬ 
lius,  with  the  exception  of  Pertinax,  Pompeianus, 
and  Victorinus.  [Pertinax  ;  Pompeianus  ;  Vic- 
Torinus.]  All  other  passions  were  indulged  with 
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the  same  freedom  as  the  thirst  for  blood.  Resign¬ 
ing  the  reins  of  government  into  the  hands  of  the 
various  favourites  who  followed  each  other  in  rapid 
succession  [see  Perennis  ;  Oleander  ;  Laetus  ; 
Eclectus],  he  abandoned  himself  without  inter¬ 
ruption  to  the  most  shameless  and  beastly  de¬ 
bauchery.  But  while  devouring  in  gluttony  the 
resources  of  the  empire  and  wallowing  in  qvery 
description  of  sensual  filth,  he  was  at  the  same 
time  the  slave  of  the  most  childish  vanity,  and 
sought  for  popular  applause  with  indefatigable 
activity.  He  disdained  not  to  dance,  to  sing,  to 
play  the  charioteer  and  the  buffoon,  to  disguise 
himself  as  a  pedlar  or  a  horse-dealer,  and  to  essay 
his  skill  in  the  practical  pursuits  of  the  humble 
artizan.  Frequently  he  would  appear  and  officiate 
as  a  sacrificing  priest,  and  eagerly  assisted  in  all 
the  orgies  of  foreign  superstition,  celebrating  the 
rites  of  Isis,  of  Anubis,  of  Serapis,  or  of  Mithra, 
in  all  their  folly  and  all  their  horror.  His  pride 
and  boast,  however,  was  his  skill  in  the  use  of 
martial  weapons.  This  he  sought  not  to  display 
against  the  enemies  of  his  country  in  the  field,  but 
he  fought  as  a  gladiator  upwards  of  seven  hundred 
times,  and  slew  many  thousands  of  wild  beasts  in 
the  amphitheatre  with  bow  and  spear.  Other  em¬ 
perors  had  sought  or  accepted  the  compliment  of 
having  one  month  named  after  themselves,  but 
Commodus  decreed  that  the  whole  twelve  should 
be  designated  by  the  epithets  and  titles  which  he 
had  at  different  periods  assumed,  and  that  they 
should  be  arranged  and  enumerated  in  the  following 
order  : — Amazonius ,  Invictus ,  Felix ,  Pius ,  Lucius , 
Aelius ,  Aurelius ,  Commodus ,  Augustus ,  Herculetis , 
Pomanus,  Exsuperatorius,  ordaining  also  that  the 
happy  epoch  during  which  he  had  sojourned  on 
earth  should  be  distinguished  as  Seculum  aureum 
Commodianum,  the  nation  as  Commodiana ,  the 
senate  as  Commodianus,  the  armies  as  Commodiani , 
and  the  eternal  city  itself  as  Colonia  Commodiana . 
At  length  the  miserable  craving  could  be  no  longer 
appeased  by  the  homage  and  flatteries  which  a 
mere  mortal  might  claim.  Long  ere  this,  indeed, 
the  Greeks  had  been  wont  to  compare  their  rulers, 
both  domestic  and  foreign,  to  deities,  and  the  Ro¬ 
mans  had  sometimes  delicately  hinted  at  some  such 
resemblance  by  the  devices  stamped  on  the  reverse 
of  the  coins  of  their  Augusti.  But  as  yet  no  in¬ 
scription  had  appeared  openly  ascribing  divine 
attributes  to  living  princes,  nor  had  any  symbol 
appeared  on  their  medals  which  could  openly  and 
directly  convey  such  impious  meaning.  It  was 
left  for  Commodus  to  break  through  these  decent 
restrictions ;  his  exploits  in  the  slaughter  of  wild 
beasts  suggested  an  analogy  with  the  Tirynthian 
hero ;  he  demanded  that  he  should  be  worshipped 
as  Hercules,  and  hence  from  the  year  191  we  find 
a  multitude  of  coins  on  which  he  is  represented  in 
the  attire  of  the  immortal  son  of  Alcmena,  with 
the  epigraph  of  Hercules  Commodianus  or  Hercules 
Romanus.  His  statues  also,  we  are  told  by  the 
historians  of  the  day,  were  clad  in  the  appropriate 
robes  ;  sacrifices  were  publicly  offered  as  to  a  pre¬ 
sent  God ;  when  he  went  abroad  the  lion’s  hide 
and  other  insignia  were  borne  before  him ;  and,  to 
crown  the  whole,  a  number  of  unhappy  wretches 
were  inclosed  in  cases  terminating  in  serpent-tails,  , 
and  these  he  slaughtered  with  his  club,  as  if  they 
had  been  the  giants  warring  against  heaven. 

After  having  escaped  many  plots  provoked  by 
atrocious  tyranny,  he  at  length  came  to  a  fitting  ; 
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end.  He  had  a  mistress  named  Marcia,  to  whom 
he  was  deeply  attached,  and  whom  he  especially 
loved  to  behold  equipped  as  an  Amazon.  Hence 
the  epithet  Amazonius  was  frequently  assumed  by 
himself :  the  name  Amazonius,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  was  attached  to  the  first  month,  and  he  dis¬ 
played  his  own  person  in  the  amphitheatre  arrayed 
in  the  Amazonian  garb.  The  first  of  January, 
193,  was  to  have  been  signalized  by  a  spectacle 
which  would  have  thrown  into  the  shade  the  in¬ 
sults  previously  heaped  upon  the  senate  and  the 
people,  for  Commodus  had  determined  to  put  to 
death  the  two  consuls-elect,  Q.  Sosius  Falco  and 
C.  Julius  Erucius  Clarus,  and  to  come  forth  himself 
as  consul  at  the  opening  of  the  year,  not  marching 
in  robes  of  state  from  the  palace  to  the  capitol  at 
the  head  of  the  senate,  but  in  the  uniform  of  a 
secutor,  followed  by  a  band  of  gladiators  issuing 
from  their  training-school.  This  project  he  com¬ 
municated  to  Marcia,  who  earnestly  implored  him 
to  abandon  a  design  so  fraught  with  disgrace  and 
danger,  and  her  remonstrances  were  warmly 
seconded  by  Laetus  and  Eclectus,  the  one  praefect 
of  the  praetorians,  the  other  imperial  chamberlain. 
These  counsellors  were  dismissed  with  wrath  from 
the  presence  of  the  prince,  who  retired  to  indulge 
in  his  wonted  siesta,  having  previously  inscribed 
on  his  tablets  a  long  catalogue  of  persons  who  were 
to  be  put  to  death  that  night,  the  names  of  Marcia, 

.  Laetus,  and  Eclectus  appearing  at  the  head  of  the 
list.  This  document  was  found  by  a  favourite 
child,  who  entered  the  apartment  while  Commodus 
was  asleep,  and  was  carried  by  him  in  sport  to 
Marcia,  who  at  once  perceived  its  import.  She 
immediately  communicated  the  discovery  to  Laetus 
and  Eclectus.  The  danger  was  imminent,  and,  un¬ 
less  promptly  met,  inevitable.  Their  plans  were 
i  quickly  matured  and  quickly  executed.  That 
evening  poison  was  administered,  and  its  operation 
proving  so  slow  as  to  excite  apprehensions  of  its 
efficacy,  Narcissus,  a  celebrated  athlete,  was  intro¬ 
duced,  and  by  him  Commodus  was  strangled  on  the 
.  night  of  December  the  31st,  A.  d.  192,  in  the 
thirty-second  year  of  his  age  and  the  thirteenth  of 
his  reign.  When  the  news  of  his  death,  at  first 
cautiously  attributed  to  apoplexy,  was  spread 
|  abroad,  the  intelligence  diffused  universal  joy 
among  all  ranks  except  the  guards,  who  had  been 
permitted  to  revel  in  indolence  and  luxury  and 
could  scarcely  expect  again  to  find  a  master  so 
indulgent  and  liberal.  When  his  successor,  Per- 
tinax  [Pertinax],  repaired  next  morning  be¬ 
fore  daylight  to  the  senate,  that  venerable  body, 
while  greeting  their  new  sovereign,  poured  forth  a 
string  of  curses  upon  the  dead  tyrant  in  a  sort  of 
i  strange  chaunt,  the  words  of  which  have  been  pre- 
,  served  by  Lampridius,  declared  him' a  public  enemy, 
and,  being  unable  to  vent  their  rage  upon  the 
living  man,  begged  that  his  body  might  be  dragged, 
like  that  of  a  criminal,  through  the  streets  with  a 
hook,  and  cast  into  the  Tiber, —  a  request  with 
which  Pertinax,  to  his  credit,  refused  to  comply, 
and  the  corpse  was  decently  interred  in  the  mauso- 
i  leum  of  Hadrian. 

j  We  seldom  meet  in  history  with  a  character 
i  which  inspires  such  pure  and  unmixed  detestation 
I  as  that  of  Commodus.  While  his  vices  and  crimes 
were  inexpressibly  revolting,  they  Avere  rendered 
if  possible  more  loathsome  by  his  contemptible 
i  meanness  and  weakness.  The  most  grinding  op¬ 
pression  was  combined  with  the  most  childish 
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vanity,  the  most  savage  cruelty  with  the  most 
dastardly  cowardice,  lie  hated,  persecuted,  and 
massacred  the  senate  and  the  nobles,  and  at  the 
same  time  eagerly  drank  in  their  most  disgusting 
flatteries.  He  slew  thousands  and  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  Avild  beasts,  but  his  arroAvs  Avere  shot  and 
his  darts  were  hurled  from  behind  a  screen  of  net¬ 
work  Avhich  protected  his  person  from  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  risk.  He  butchered  hundreds  of  his 
felloAv-men  in  gladiatorial  combats ;  but  while  he 
was  clad  in  the  impenetrable  armour  and  Avielded 
the  heavy  blade  of  a  secutor,  his  antagonists  had 
no  defences  except  weapons  of  lead  or  tin ;  and 
when  as,  Hercules,  he  crushed  Avith  his  club  the 
unhappy  creatures  dressed  up  to  resemble  the 
monstrous  progeny  of  Earth,  the  rocks  which  they 
hurled  at  their  assailant  were  formed  of  sponge. 
After  examining  the  ample  records  preserved  of 
his  career,  we  shall  be  unable  to  find  a  trace  of  one 
generous  action  or  one  kindly  feeling,  to  discern  a 
single  ray  of  human  sympathy  to  relieve  the  por¬ 
tentous  blackness  of  his  guilt.  Dion,  indeed,  re¬ 
presents  him  as  naturally  of  a  weak  and  extremely 
simple  temper  ;  as  one  who  easily  received  impres¬ 
sions,  and  Avhose  crimes  were  to  be  attributed 
rather  to  the  artful  advice  of  evil  counsellors  acting 
upon  a  timid  and  yielding  disposition,  than  to  any 
inherent  depravity  ;  and  imagines  that  he  erred  at 
first  from  ignorance  of  what  was  right,  and  gliding 
by  degrees  into  a  habit  of  doing  evil,  became 
gradually  familiar  with  deeds  of  shame  and  wicked¬ 
ness.  But  had  this  been  the  case,  the  lessons  so 
carefully  inculcated  in  early  life  Avould  never  have 
been  so  rapidly  and  for  ever  obliterated.  We  feel 
more  inclined  to  give  credit  to  the  assertion  of 
Lampridius,  who  declares  that  from  his  earliest 
boyhood  he  displayed  evident  proofs  of  dark  pas¬ 
sions  and  a  corrupt  heart,  a  propensity  to  indulge 
freely  in  every  Ioav  and  dissolute  pleasure,  and 
utter  indifference  to  human  suffering  and  life. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  remark,  that  Commodus 
paid  no  attention  to  foreign  policy  nor  to  the  go¬ 
vernment  and  regulation  of  the  provinces,  except 
in  so  far  as  they  might  be  made  to  minister  to  his 
profusion  and  profligacy.  The  integrity  of  the 
empire  was  however  maintained,  and  the  barbarians 
repulsed  from  the  Dacian  frontier  by  the  skill  and 
valour  of  Clodius  Albinus  and  Pescennius  Niger, 
the  same  Avho  after  the  death  of  Pertinax  contested 
the  throne  with  Septimius  Severus.  A  still  more 
serious  disturbance  arose  in  Britain  ;  for  the  north¬ 
ern  tribes  having  forced  a  passage  across  the  wall 
of  Antonine,  defeated  the  Roman  troops  who  op¬ 
posed  their  progress,  sleAV  their  leader,  and  laid 
waste  the  more  peaceful  districts  far  and  wide. 
But  Ulpius  Marcellus  having  assumed  the  chief 
command,  the  Caledonians  Avere  speedily  driven 
back,  the  war  Avas  successfully  terminated  about 
A.  d.  184,  Commodus  was  saluted  Jmperator  for 
the  seventh  time,  and  added  Britannicus  to  his 
other  titles. 
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(Dion  Cass.  lib.  lxxii.  and  Excerpta  Vaticana,  p. 
121,  ed.  Sturz  ;  Herodian.  i.  10 — 55;  Capitolin. 
M.  Aurel.  ;  Lamprid.  Commod.  ;  and  the  minor 
Roman  historians.)  [W.  R.] 

COMNE'NA.  [Anna  Comnena.) 
COMNE'NUS,  the  name  of  an  illustrious  By¬ 
zantine  family,  which  in  all  probability  was  of 
Italian  origin,  and  migrated  to  the  East  in  the 
time  of  Constantine  the  Great  or  his  immediate 
successors.  Several  of  the  other  great  Byzantine 
families  were  likewise  of  Italian  origin,  as  for  in¬ 
stance  the  Ducae.  That  the  name  Comnenus  was 
not  unknown  in  Italy  in  early  times,  is  proved  by 
an  inscription  on  a  marble  discovered  in  the  walls 
of  the  church  of  St.  Secundus,  at  Ameria  in  Italy, 
and  which  stands  thus : — 

L.  COMNENO.  D-  L.  FELICI. 
COMNENAE.  q.  L.  NYMPHE. 

ET.  COMNENO.  3.  L.  FELIONI. 

C.  SERVILIO.  ALBANO. 

Six  emperors  of  the  East, — Isaac  I.,  Alexis  I., 
Calo-Joannes  (John  II.),  Manuel  I.,  Alexis  II., 
and  Andronicus  I., — all  the  emperors  of  Trebizond, 
and  a  vast  number  of  generals,  statesmen,  and 
authors,  were  descended  from  the  family  of  the 
Comneni ;  but  while  almost  all  of  them  were  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  the  choicest  natural  gifts  both  of 


mind  and  of  body,  many  of  them  were  notorious 
for  a  laxity  of  morals,  in  which  they  were  excelled 
by  none  of  their  frivolous  countrymen.  Imperial 
families,  such  as  the  Ducae,  the  Angcli,  the  Pa- 
laeologi,  several  royal  houses  in  Europe,  and  even 
the  reigning  dynasty  of  the  sultans  in  Turkey, 
boasted,  and  still  boast,  of  being  descended  from 
the  Comneni ;  and  down  to  this  very  day  the  pre¬ 
tensions  of  a  noble  family  in  France  to  be  entitled 
by  descent  to  the  name  of  Princes  de  Comnene  have 
attracted  the  attention  of  historians  of  repute.  A 
history  of  that  family  would  be  a  most  valuable 
contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the  Greeks  during 
the  middle  ages.  When  the  Comneni  first  became 
known  in  history,  in  the  tenth  century,  they  be¬ 
longed  to  the  Greek  nobility  in  Asia,  and  their 
family  seat  was  at  Castamone,  a  town  in  Paphla- 
gonia,  near  the  Black  Sea,  where  Alexis  Comnenus, 
afterwards  emperor,  visited  the  palace  of  his  ances¬ 
tors  during  the  reign  of  Michael  VII.  Ducas  Para- 
pinaces.  Towards  the  close  of  the  tenth  century 
two  Comneni,  Manuel  and  Nicephorus,  became 
conspicuous,  who  were  probably  brothers,  and  who 
are  generally  called  the  ancestors  of  the  Comnenian 
family.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  genealogy 
of  this  family,  as  far  as  it  can  be  traced,  together 
with  a  brief  account  of  each  individual  of  it. 


Manuel,  Nicephorus 

Praefectus  totius  Orientis  in  a.  n.  Protospatharius ;  praefect  of  Aspracania  (Media  Superior) 

976,  under  the  emperor  Basil  II.;  in  1016 ;  blinded  in  1026  by  order  of  the  emperor  Con- 

died  before  1025.  stantine  IX. ;  time  of  death  uncertain;  no  issue  known. 


1.  Isaac  I.,  Emperor  [IsaacusI.]  ;  died  probably 
in  1061  ;  married  Aicatherina,  or  Catherina, 
daughter  of  either  Samuel  or  John  Wladislaus, 
kings  of  Bulgaria. 


1.  Manuel,  of  whom 
nothing  is  known ; 
died  young,  before 
1059. 


2.  Maria,  retired  with 
her  mother  into  the 
convent  of  Myri- 
laeum,  after  1059. 


2.  Joannes  Curopalata, 
Magnus  Domesticus, 
died  shortly  after 
1067;  married  Anna 
Dalassena,  daughter 
of  Alexis  Charon, 
praefect  of  the  By¬ 
zantine  part  of  Italy. 


3.  A  daughter, 
married  one 
Doceanus, 
probably 
Michael  Do¬ 
ceanus,  Pro¬ 
tospatharius. 


1.  Manuel,  bom 
before  1048  ; 
Protoproedrus, 
Protostfator, 
Curopalata,  a 
great  general; 
taken  prisoner 
by  the  Turks 
in  1069 ;  soon 
restored  to 
liberty;  died 
shortly  after 
1069,  in 
Bithynia. 


2.  Isaac, 
Sebasto- 
crator. 
See  be- 
low ,  I. 

3.  Alexis, 
Emperor. 
See  be¬ 
low, ,  II. 


4.  Adrian,  Pro-  5.  Nicephor- 


tosebastus, 
Magnus  Do¬ 
mesticus  Occi¬ 
dents  ;  marr. 
Zoe,  youngest 
daugh.  of  the 
Emperor  Con¬ 
stantine  XI. 
Ducas,  and 
Eudoxia  Da¬ 
lassena  ;  left 
issue,  of  whom 
nothing  is  known 


us,  Sebastus, 
Magnus 
Drungarius; 
killed  in  a 
battle  with 
the  Scy¬ 
thians,  in 
1089. 


6.  Maria, 
married 
Michael 
Taronita, 
Protosebas- 
tus,  Proto- 
vestiarius, 
Panhyper- 
sebastus,  a 
Syrian 
noble.  • 


7.  Eudoxia, 
married  Ni¬ 
cephorus 
Melissenus ; 
their  descen¬ 
dants  receiv¬ 
ed  among  the 
Spanish  no¬ 
bility  to¬ 
wards  the 
end  of  the 
sixteenth 
century. 


Daughter,  married  a  descendant  Daughter,  married  Gregorius  Pacurianus, 

of  the  emperor  Nicephorus  Sebastus,  son  of  Pacurianus,  Magnus 

Botaniates.  Domesticus  Occidentis. 


8.  Theodora, 
married  either 
Diogenes,  or 
more  probably 
Leo,  both  sons 
of  the  emperor 
Romanus  Dio¬ 
genes.  Leo  was 
killed  in  1090, 
and  Theodora 
retired  to  the 
convent  of 
Melissaeum. 


From  above.  I.  Isaac, 

the  excellent  elder  brother  of  Alexis  I.,  died  before  1118,  in  a  convent  to  which  he  retired  when  old ; 
married  Irene,  daughter  of  a  prince  of  the  Alani,  and  a  relative  of  Maria,  wife  of  the  emperor 
Michael  VII.  Ducas  Parapinaces,  and,  after  his  death,  of  the  emperor  Romanus  Diogenes. 
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a 

I 


1.  Joannes, 
Duke  of 
Dyrra- 
chium 
before 
1106; 


2.  Alexis, 
Duke  of 
Dyrra- 
chium 
after 
1106. 


3.  Constantine, 
Sebastus,  Duke 
of  Berrhooa, 
Magnus  Drun- 
garius(?);  alive 
in  1144  (?). 


4.  Adrian, 
Sebastus, 
took  orders; 
died  as  arch¬ 
bishop  of 
Bulgaria. 


5.  Daughter,  was 
destined  to 
marry  Gre¬ 
gorius  Gabra, 
Duke  of  Tre- 
bizond. 


6.  Other  children,  viz. 
Nicephorus,  Manuel, 
Stephanus,  Joannes, 
Isaac,  and  Paul, 
whose  parentage  is 
not  well  established. 


treacherously 

seized  Hugo,  Count  of  Vermandois,  third  son  of  king  Henry  I.  of  France,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
first  crusade  ;  Praefectus  Sacri  Cubiculi  under  the  emperor  Calo-Joannes ;  was  destined  to  marry  a 
relative  of  Henry  III.,  emperor  of  Germany ;  death  unknown. 

From  above.  II.  Alexis  I.,  Emperor  [Alexis  I.], 
born  probably  in  1048  ;  began  to  reign  in  1081 ;  died  in  1118;  married  1.  a  daughter  of  Argyrus,  of  the 
noble  family  of  the  Argyri;  2.  Irene,  daughter  of  Andronicus  Ducas,  the  brother  of  Constantine  X.  Ducas. 


1 

1.  Calo-Joannes  (Jo- 

1 

2.  Andro- 

1 

3.  Isaac  Se- 

1 

4.  Anna 

1. 

5.  Maria,  bom 

1 

6.  Eudoxia, 

1 

7.  Theodo- 

annes  II.),  Emperor 

nicus 

bastocrator, 

[Anna 

in  1085;  mar- 

married 

ra,  marr. 

[Calo-Joannes]  ; 

Sebasto- 

father  of  An- 

COMNE- 

ried  Gregorius 

Con  stan- 

Constan- 

bom  in  1088  ;  ob- 

crator ; 

dronicus  I., 

na],  bom 

Gabra,  duke  of 

tine  Ja- 

tine  An- 

tained  the  throne  in 

was 

founder  of  the 

in  1083  ; 

Trebizond, 

sita  ;  ill- 

gelus,  the 

1118  ;  died  in  11 43; 

married ; 

branch  of  the 

died  after 

whose  descend- 

treated  ; 

founder  of 

married  Irene,  dau. 

issue  un- 

Comneni  of 

1137; 

ants  fled  to 

retired  to 

the  family 

of  Wladislaus  II., 

known. 

Trebizond. 

marr.  Ni- 

France  after 

a  convent. 

of  the 

the  Saint,  king  of 

See  below ,  V. 

cephorus 

the  capture  of 

Angeli. 

Hungary. 

1 

Bryennius 

Constantinople 

in  1453. 

1.  Alexis,  titular  Emperor,  born 

in  1106,  in  Mace-  2. 

1 

Andronicus,  Sebastocrator ; 

1 

Further 

donia ;  died  before 

his  father, 

probably  in 

1142, 

died  shortly  after  his  bro- 

issue,  see 

at  Attalia,  the  capital  of  Pamphylia;  his  wife, 
whose  name  is  unknown,  survived  him. 

A  daughter,  married  Alexis  Protostratus,  son  of 
Joannes  Axuch,  or  Axuchus,  the  excellent  Turkish 
minister  of  the  emperors  Calo- Joannes  and  Manuel. 


ther  Alexis,  and  likewise 
before  his  father ;  his  wife 
was  Irene,  at  whose  per¬ 
suasion  Constantine  Ma- 
nasses  wrote  his  poetical 
Annals. 


below  III. 


1.  Joannes,  Proto ves- 
tiarius,  Protosebastus 
under  the  emperor 
Manuel ;  killed  about 
1174,  in  a  battle 
against  the  Turks  ; 
well  known  to  the 
Latins  in  Syria  and 
Palestine  ;  wife  un¬ 
known. 


2.  Alexis,  Protostrator, 
Protovestiarius,  Proto¬ 
sebastus  ;  governed  the 
empire  for  the  minor, 
Alexis  II. ;  his  arrogance 
insupportable  to  many 
of  the  Greek  nobles, 
who  declared  for  Andro¬ 
nicus  Comnenus ;  blind¬ 
ed  and  castrated  by  An¬ 
dronicus  ;  died  in  prison 
in  1183. 


3.  Maria, 
married 

1.  Theodore 
Dasiota  ; 

2.  Joannes 
Cantacuze- 
nus. 


4.  Theodora 
(Calusina), 
the  haughty 
concubine  of 
the  emperor 
Manuel,  by 
whom  she  had 


Alexis. 


5.  Eudoxia;  first 
husband  un¬ 
known  ;  after  his 
death  concubine 
of  Andronicus 
Comnenus,  after¬ 
wards  emperor  ; 
2.  Mich.  Gabra, 
about  1173. 


1.  Alexis.  2.  Maria,  3.  Some  daughters.  Stephanus,  Magnus  Drungarius. 

married  in 

1164,  but  not  in  1167  as  Ducange  says,  Amaury  or  Amalric  I.,  king  of  Jerusalem,  and,  after  his  death, 
about  1176,  2.  Baliano  de  Ibelino,  an  Italian  noble. 


From  above.  III.  Further  Issue  of  the  Emperor  Calo-Joannes. 


3.  Isaac  Sebastocrator, 
deprived  of  the  suc¬ 
cession  by  his  father ; 
on  good  terms  with  his 
younger  brother,  the 
emperor  Manuel ;  wife 
unknown. 


4.  Manuel, 
Emperor. 
See  belong 

IV. 


5.  Maria, 
twin  sister 
of  Alexis ; 
married  Ro¬ 
ger,  Prince 
of  Capua, 
Caesar. 


6.  A  daughter, 
married  Stepha¬ 
nus  Contostepha- 
nus,  who  was 
killed  in  the  siege 
of  Corey ra,  about 
1160. 


7.  A  daugh¬ 
ter,  married 
Theodore 
Vatatzcs, 
Dux. 


a 
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1 

.  Theodora,  married 

1. 

2.  Maria, 

1 

3.  A  daugh- 

1 

4.  A  daughter,  married 

I 

5.  Eudoxia. 

Baldwin  III.,  king 

married 

ter,  married 

probably  a  Ducas,  whose 

married 

of  Jerusalem;  after  his 

Stephen, 

Constan- 

son  Isaac  became  inde- 

a  French 

death  concubine  of  An- 

prince  of 

tine  Ma- 

pendent  master  of  Cy- 

noble- 

dronicus  Comnenus,  af- 

Hun- 

croducas. 

prus,  and  styled  himself 

man. 

terwards  emperor. 

gary. 

emperor. 

From  above.  IV.  Further  Issue  of  the  Emperor  Calo-Joannes.  Manuel,  Emperor  [Manuel]  ; 
horn  about  1120,  began  to  reign  1143,  died  1180  ;  married 
1.  Bertha  (in  1143),  afterwards  called  Irene,  daughter  of  Berengar,  Count  of  Sulzbach,  and  niece  of 
Konrad  III.,  Emperor  of  Germany,  who  died  about  1158;  2.  Maria,  afterwards  called  Xene, 

daughter  of  Raymond,  prince  of  Antioch;  put  to  death  by  Andronicus  I.  in  1183  ;  3.  Concubine, 
Theodora  Comnena  (Calusina). 


1.  Maria,  betrothed  to  2.  A 
Bela,  prince  of  Hungary  ;  daugh 
married,  in  1180,  Ray-  ter  ; 
ner,  2nd  son  of  William,  died 
marquis  of  Monteferrato,  young- 
called  Alexis,  afterwards 
Caesar  ;  both  put  to  death 
by  Andronicus  I. 

(See  Du 


3.  Alexis  II.,  Emperor 
[Alexis  II.]  ;  bom 
1167;  began  to  reign 
1180;  married,  in  1179, 

.  Anna,  or  Agnes,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Louis  VII.,  king 
of  France ;  put  to  death 
by  Andronicus  I.  in 
1183. 

Cange,  Familiae  Byzantinae , 


4.  Alexis,  illegitimate,  Sebastocrator ; 
married  Irene,  natural  daughter  of  An¬ 
dronicus  I.  Comnenus  and  Theodora 
Comnena;  destined  to  succeed  Andro¬ 
nicus  I.,  by  whom  he  was  afterwards 
blinded  for  conspiracy  ;  though  blind, 
created  Caesar  by  Isaac  II. ;  for  some 
time  a  monk  ;  a  learned  and  highly  gifted 
man,  of  whom  no  issue  is  known, 
pp.  169 — 189.) 


From  above.  V.  Issue  of  Isaac  Sebastocrator,  founder  of  the  Imperial  branch  of  the  Comneni  op 

Trebizond. 

The  history  of  the  Emperors  of  Trebizond  was  almost  entirely  unknown  till  the  publication  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Fallmerayer’s  Geschichte  des  Kaiserthums  von  Trapezunt ,  one  of  the  most  important  historical 
productions  of  our  days.  The  accounts  which  Du  Cange  and  Gibbon  give  of  these  emperors  is  in  many 
respects  quite  erroneous  ;  but  these  writers  are  to  be  excused,  since  they  could  not  avail  themselves  of 
several  Oriental  works  perused  by  Fallmerayer,  and  especially  of  two  Greek  MSS.  which  the  German 
professor  discovered  at  Venice,  viz.,  A  Chronicle  of  the  imperial  palace  at  Trebizond,  by  Panaretus,  and 
a  work  on  Trebizond  by  the  celebrated  Cardinal  Bessarion.  It  would  not  be  compatible  with  the  plan 
of  the  present  work  to  give  the  lives  of  the  Emperors  of  Trebizond,  but  it  has  been  thought  advisable 
to  give  at  least  their  genealogy,  and  thus  to  assist  those  who  should  wish  to  investigate  the  history  and 
tragical  fall  (in  1  462)  of  the  last  independent  remnant  of  Greek  and  Roman  power.  As  there  are  no 
genealogical  tables  in  Fallmerayer’s  work,  the  writer  has  brought  together  all  his  separate  statements 
respecting  the  genealogy  of  the  family,  and  the  following  genealogical  table  of  the  Comneni  of  Trebizond 
is  thus  the  first  that  has  yet  been  printed. 

V.  Isaac  Sebastocrator,  Caesar, 

third  son  of  Alexis  I.,  and  third  brother  and  favourite  of  the  Emperor  Calo-Joannes. 

In  consequence  of  some  slanders  against  his  character,  he  fled  to  the  Sultan  of  Iconium,  with  his  son 
Joannes,  returned,  enjoyed  again  the  confidence  of  Calo-Joannes,  lost  it  once  more,  was  imprisoned, 
but  released  by  the  emperor  Manuel,  and  died  in  possession  of  the  highest  civil  and  military  honours, 
leaving  behind  him  the  reputation  of  having  been  one  of  the  most  virtuous  and  able  men  of  his  time. 
Died  after  1143. 


3.  A  son. 

I 

Isaac; 

put  to  death 
by  Isaac  II. 
Angelus. 


1 .  Joannes ; 

returned  from  Iconium,  whither  he  had  fled  with  his  father; 
but,  for  some  insult  shewn  to  him,  abandoned  the  Greeks 
for  ever,  adopted  the  Mohammedan  religion,  settled  at  Ico¬ 
nium,  and  married  Camero  (?),  daughter  of  Sultan  Mazuthi 
(Mesud  I);  called  by  the  Turks-Seljuks  Zelebis  (Chelebi), 
that  is,  “  the  Nobleman.'”  This  Joannes,  as  was  said  by 
Mohammed  II.,  sultan  of  theTurks-Osmanlis,  the  conqueror 
of  Constantinople,  and  repeated  by  most  of  the  Turkish 
historians,  was  the  ancestor  of  the  sultans  of  Turkey, 
leaving  issue,  viz.  Soliman  Shah. 

I 

Ertoghrul. 

I 

Osman, 

the  well-known  founder  of  the  present  reigning  dynasty 
in  1  urkey.  1  hose  three  persons  are  all  historical,  but  their 
descent  from  John  Comnenus  is  more  than  doubtful. 


2.  Andronicus,  Emperor 
[Andronicus  I.];  born 
about  1112;  began  to 
reign  1 1 82 — 3  ;  put  to 
death  1185;  married 
1.  name  unknown  ;  2. 
Theodora  Comnena,  con¬ 
cubine  ;  3.  Philippa, 

daughter  of  Raymond, 
prince  of  Antioch,  and 
widow  of  Baldwin  III., 
king  of  Jerusalem,  con¬ 
cubine  (wife  ?)  ;  4.  An¬ 
na  or  Agnes,  daughter 
of  Louis  VII.,  king  of 
France,  and  widow  of 
the  emperor  Alexis  1 1. 


a 
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1.  Manuel  Sebastocrator ; 
opposed  the  cruel  policy  of 
his  father ;  put  to  death 
by  Isaac  II.  Angelus ; 
married  Irene. 


2.  Joannes  ;  born  in  prison, 
about  1166;  destined  to 
succeed  his  father  ;  put  to 
death  by  Isaac  II.  An¬ 
gelus,  in  1186. 


[ 


3.  Maria.  5.  Alexis,  and  6.  Irene; 

4.  Thamar.  both  illegitimate.  Irene 

married  Alexis,  the  ille¬ 
gitimate  son  of  the  em¬ 
peror  Manuel. 


1.  Alexis  I.,  first  Emperor  of  Trebizond  ;  bom  1182 ;  car¬ 
ried  with  his  younger  brother,  by  their  aunt  Thamar,  to  Trebi¬ 
zond,  thence  to  the  Caucasus ;  conquered  Trebizond  and  a  great 
part  of  Asia  Minor  in  1204  ;  emperor  in  the  same  year;  died 
in  1222  ;  married  Theodora. 


J 

2.  David,  a  great  general ; 
his  brother’s  chief  sup¬ 
port  ;  died  without  issue, 
probably  in  1215. 


1.  A  daughter;  married 
Andronicusl.  GidonCom- 
nenus(II.),*  Emperor,  of 
unknown  parentage,  who 
succeeded  Alexis  I.,  and 
reigned  13  years;  died 
probably  in  1235. 


2.  (III.)  Joannes  I.  Axuchus,  Em¬ 
peror  ;  succeeded  Andronicus  I. 
probably  in  1235  ;  reigned  3  years; 
died  probably  in  1238. 

(IV.)  Joannicus;  Emp.  succ.  his  father 
probably  in  1238  ;  confined  in  a 
convent  shortly  afterwards  by  his 
uncle  Manuel. 


I 

3.  (V.)  Manuel  I.,  Emperor  ; 
succ.  his  nephew  Joannicus, 
probably  in  1238  ;  formed  an 
alliance  with  the  Mongols ; 
reigned  25  years ;  died 
March,  1263 ;  marr.  1.  Anna 
Xylaloe  ;  2.  Irene ;  3.  Prin¬ 
cess  of  Iberia. 


1.  (VI.)  Andronicus  II. 
Emperor,  succeeded 
his  father  Manuel  in 
1263;  reigned  three 
years ;  died  probably 
in  1266. 


2.  (VII.)  George,  Em¬ 
peror,  succeeded  his 
brother  Andronicus 
II.  probably  in  1266 ; 
reigned  1 4  years  ;  died 
probably  in  1280. 


3,  (VIII.)  Joannes  II.,  Emperor,  4.  Theo- 
succeeded  his  brother  George,  pro-  dora. 

bably  in  1280  ;  reigned  18  years; 
died  in  1297  or  1298  ;  married,  in 
1282,  Eudoxia,  daughter  of  Michael 
Palaeologus,  emperor  of  Constantinople. 


1.  (IX.)  Alexis  II.,  Emp. ;  born  in  1283  ;  succ.  his  father  Joannes 
II.  in  1297  or  1298  ;  died  in  1330  ;  married  a  princess  of  Iberia 


1.  (X.)  Andronicus 
III.,  Emp.;  succ. 
his  father  Alexis 
II.  in  1330;  reign¬ 
ed  20  months. 

I 

(XI.)  Manuel  II., 
Emp.  eight  years 
old ;  succ.  his  father 
Andronicus  III.  ; 
deposed  in  1333 
by  his  uncle  Ba¬ 
sil. 


2.  (XII.)  Basil  I.  Emp.;  3.  (XIV.)  Anna; 
sent  to  Constantinople  ;  first  a  nun,  then 
.returned  ;  deposed  his 
nephew  Manuel  II.  in 
1333  ;  died  in  1340  ; 
married,  l,Irene(XIII.) 
natural  daughter  of  An¬ 
dronicus  II.,  emperor  of 
Constantinople ;  repudi¬ 
ated  soon  afterwards  ;  seized  the  crown  in 
1340  ;  reigned  15  months  ;  deposed  and  sent 
to  Constantinople  by  Anna  (XIV.) ;  2.  Irene, 
a  lady  of  Trebizond,  by  whom  he  had  issue 


queen  of  Imere- 
tliia ;  wrested 
the  crown  from 
Irene  in  1341; 
strangled  by  Jo¬ 
annes  III. (XV) 


2.  (XVI.)  Michael,  3.  George. 
Emp.;  sent  to  Con¬ 
stantinople  ;  fruitless  attempt  to 
seize  the  crown  ;  imprisoned  ; 
succeeded  his  son  Joannes  III. 
in  March,  1334  ;  deposed  and 
confined  in  a  convent,  in  De¬ 
cember,  1349. 

I 

(XV.)  Joannes  III.,  Emp.;  born 
about  1322;  wrested  the  crown 
from  the  empress  Anna  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  1 342  ;  confined  in  a 
convent  in  March  1344  by  the 
nobles  who  put  his  father  Mi¬ 
chael  on  the  throne. 


1.  (XVII.)  Alexis  III.  Joannes,  Emp.; 
born  1338  ;  succeeded  Michael  in  1349  ; 
died  1 390  (?) ;  married  Theodora  Canta- 
cuzena  ;  humbled  by  the  Genoese  ;  under 
him  lived  Panaretus,  mentioned  above. 


2.  Calo-  3.  Maria,  married  in 
Joannes.  1351  Kutlu  Bey, 
chief  of  the  White 
Horde. 


4.  Theodora,  mar¬ 
ried  in  1357  Haj- 
Emir,  chief  of 
Chalybia. 


a 


*  The  Roman  numerals  indicate  the  order  in  which  the  members  of  the  family  succeeded  to  the 
crown. 
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1.  (XVIII.)  Manuel,  Emperor, 
born  1364,  Caesar  1376  ;  suc¬ 
ceeded  his  father  1390  (?); 
submitted  to  Timur  ;  died 
1412;  married  Eudoxia,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  David,  king  of  Georgia. 


2.  Eudoxia,  married  Ja- 
tines  or  Zetines,  a  Turkish 
emir,  and  after  his  death 
John  V.  Palaeologus, 
Emperor  of  Constanti¬ 
nople. 


3.  Anna, 
married 
Bagrat  VI., 
king  of 
Georgia. 


I 

4.  A  daughter, 
married  Tahar- 
tan  or  Zahra- 
tan,  emir  of 
Arsinga. 


(XIX.)  Alexis  IV.,  Emperor;  succeeded  his  father  in  1412;  murdered  between  1445  and  1449  ; 
married  a  Cantacuzenian  princess. 


(XX.)  1.  Joannes 
1 V.  (Calo-Joannes), 
Emp.;  deposed  and 
killed  his  father 
between  1445  and 
1449;  paid  tribute 
to  the  Turks;  died 
1458  ;  married  a 
daughter  of  Alex¬ 
ander,  king  of  Ibe¬ 
ria. 


2.  Alexander, 
married  a 
daughter  of 
Gatteluzzi, 
prince  of 
Lesbos. 

I 

A  Son,  whose 
life  was  spared 
by  Mohammed 

II. 


daughter 
a  Tur¬ 


in 


3.  (XXII.)  David,  the  last  4.  Maria, 

Emperor  of  Trebizond;  seized  married 

the  crown  from  his  nephew  JohnVII. 

Alexis  V.  in  1458  ;  married  Palaeolo- 

1.  Maria  Theodora,  of  the  gus,  em- 
house  of  the  Theodori,  princes  peror  of 
of  Gothia  in  the  Crimea  ;  Constan- 

2.  Helena  (Irene),  daughter  tinople. 
of  Matthaeus,  and  grand¬ 
daughter  of  John  VI.  Cantacuzenus,  emperor  of  Constantino¬ 
ple  ;  deposed  by  Sultan  Mohammed  II.  in  1462  ;  exiled  with 
his  family  to  Serres,  near  Adrianople  ;  put  to  death  with  nearly 
all  his  children  by  order  of  the  Sultan,  probably  in  1466. 


5.  A 
married 
koman  emir 
Persia. 

6.  A  daughter; 
married  George 
Branco  wicz,  krai 
(king)  ofServia. 


(XXI.)  1.  Alexis  V.,  born  1454  ;  succeeded 
his  father  1458  ;  deposed  in  the  same  year 
by  his  uncle  David  ;  put  to  death  by 
Sultan  Mohammed  II.  after  1462. 


2.  A  daughter, 
married  Nicolo 
Crespo,  duke  of 
the  Archipelago. 


3.  Catharina,  married 
Usun  Hasan,  Emir  of 
Diyarbekr,  Sultan  of 
Mesopotamia. 


1 — 7.  Seven  sons,  put  to  8.  George,  the  youngest;  said  to  have  adopted  9.  Anna,  her  life  was 
death  with  their  father  the  Mohammedan  religion  ;  his  life  was  spared  ;  she  married  a 

at  Adrianople.  spared,  but  his  fate  is  doubtful.  Turkish  chief. 


A  branch  of  the  Comnenian  family  became  ex¬ 
tinct  at  Rome  in  1551 ;  another  branch  flourished 
in  Savoy,  and  became  extinct  in  1784.  Demetrius 
Comnenus,  a  captain  in  the  French  army,  whose 
descendants  are  still  alive,  pretended  to  be  de¬ 
scended  from  Nicephorus,  one  of  the  sons  of  the 
last  emperor  of  Trebizond,  David,  whose  life,  ac¬ 
cording  to  him,  was  spared  by  Mohammed,  and 
his  parentage  and  name  were  recognized  by  letters- 
patent  of  Louis  XVI.,  king  of  France.  But  his 
claims  will  hardly  stand  a  critical  examination, 
notwithstanding  many  so-called  authentic  docu¬ 
ments  which  he  published  in  a  rather  curious 
work,  “  Precis  historique  de  la  Maison  Imperiale 
des  Comnenes,  avec  Filiation  directe  et  reconnue 
par  Lettres-Patentes  du  Roi  du  mois  d’Avril,  1782, 
depuis  David,  dernier  empereur  de  Trebizonde, 
jusqu’  a  Demetrius  Comnene,”  Amsterdam,  1784, 
8vo.  (Fallmerayer,  Geschichte  des  Kaiserthums  von 
Trapezunt.)  [W.  P.] 

COMUS  (Kclyws),  occurs  in  the  later  times  of 
antiquity  as  the  god  of  festive  mirth  and  joy.  He 
was  represented  as  a  winged  youth,  and  Philo- 
stratus  {Icon.  i.  2)  describes  him  as  he  appeared  in 
a  painting,  drunk  and  languid  after  a  repast,  his 
head  sunk  on  his  breast;  he  was  slumbering  in 
a  standing  attitude,  and  his  legs  were  crossed. 
(Hirt,  Mi/tkol.  Bitderb.  ii.  p.  224.)  [L.  S.] 

CONCCfLERUS  (KoynoAepos),  the  Greek 
name  of  Sardanapalus.  (Polyb.  Fragm.  ix.)  Other 
forms  of  tlie  name  are  KovoaicuyicoAopos  (seeSuid. 
s.  v .)  and  Quuoanoyic6\epos.  [E.  E.] 


CONCOLITA'N  US  (KoyKoMravos),  a  king  of 
the  Gallic  people  called  Gaesati,  and  colleague  of 
Aneroestus,  together  with  whom  he  made  war 
against  the  Romans,  b.  c.  225.  [Aneroestus.] 
In  the  battle  in  which  they  were  defeated,  Conco- 
litanus  was  taken  prisoner.  (Polyb.  ii.  31.)  [E.  E.] 
CONCO'RDIA,  a  Roman  divinity,  the  personi¬ 
fication  of  concord.  She  had  several  temples  at 
Rome,  and  one  was  built  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Furius  Camillus,  who  vowed  and  built  it  in  com¬ 
memoration  of  the  reconciliation  between  the  patri¬ 
cians  and  plebeians.  (Plut.  Cam.  42  ;  Ov.  Fast.  i. 
639.)  This  temple,  in  which  frequent  meetings  of 
the  senate  were  held,  but  which  appears  to  have 
fallen  into  decay,  was  restored  by  Livia,  the  wife 
of  Augustus,  and  was  consecrated  by  her  son, 
Tiberius,  a.  d.  9,  after  his  victory  over  the  Panno- 
nians.  (Suet.  Tib.  20;  Dion  Cass.  lv.  17.)  In  the 
reign  of  Constantine  and  Maxentius,  the  temple 
was  burnt  down,  but  was  again  restored.  A  second 
temple  of  Concordia  was  built  by  Cn.  Flavius  on 
the  area  of  the  temple  of  Vulcan  (Liv.  ix.  46,  xl. 

1 9  ;  Plin.  IT.  N.  xxxiii.  6),  and  a  third  was  vowed 
by  L.  Manlius  during  a  seditious  commotion  among 
his  troops  in  Gaul,  and  was  afterwards  erected  on 
the  Capitoline  hill.  (Liv.  xxii.  33.)  Concordia  is 
represented  on  several  coins  as  a  matron,  sometimes 
standing  and  sometimes  sitting,  and  holding  in  her 
left  hand  a  cornucopia,  and  in  her  right  either  an 
olive  branch  or  a  patera.  (Comp.  Ov.  Fast.  vi.  91; 
Varr.  L.  L.  v.  73,  ed.  Midler  ;  Cic.  de  Nat.  Dear. 
ii.  23;  Hirt,  Myihol.  JJildeib.  ii.  p.  108.)  [L.  S.j 
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CONDIA'NUS,  SEX.  QUINTI'LIUS,  and 
SEX.  QUINTI'LIUS  MA'XIMUS,  two  bro¬ 
thers  remarkable  for  their  mutual  affection,  high 
character,  learning,  military  skill,  and  wealth,  who 
flourished  under  the  Antonines.  They  were  con¬ 
suls  together  in  A.  d.  151  ;  were  subsequently 
joint  governors,  first  of  Achaia,  and  afterwards  of 
Pannonia ;  they  addressed  a  joint  epistle  to  M. 
Aurelius,  to  which  he  gave  a  rescript  (Dig.  38. 
tit.  2.  s.  16.  §  4)  ;  they  wrote  jointly  a  work  upon 
agriculture  frequently  quoted  in  the  Geoponica ; 
and,  having  been  inseparable  in  life,  were  not 
divided  in  death,  for  they  both  fell  victims  at  the 
same  time  to  the  cruelty  of  Commodus,  guiltless  of 
any  crime,  but  open  to  the  suspicion  that,  from 
their  high  fame  and  probity,  they  must  have  felt 
disgusted  with  the  existing  state  of  affairs  and 
eager  for  a  change. 

Sex.  Condianus,  son  of  Maximus,  is  said 
to  have  been  in  Syria  at  the  period  of  his  father’s 
death,  and,  in  anticipation  of  his  own  speedy  de¬ 
struction,  to  have  devised  an  ingenious  trick  for 
escape.  The  story,  as  told  by  Dion  Cassius,  is 
amusing  and  romantic,  but  bears  the  aspect  of  a 
fable.  (Lamprid.  Commod.  4,  and  Casaubon’s 
note  ;  Dion  Cass,  lxxii.  5,  and  Reimarus’s  note  ; 
Philostrat.  Vit.  Sophist,  ii.  1.  §11;  Needham,  Pro- 
legom.  ad  Geoponica ,  Cantab.  1704.)  [W.  R.] 

CONISALUS  (KoviaraAos),  a  daemon,  who  to¬ 
gether  with  Orthanes  and  Tychon  appeared  in  the 
train  of  Priapus.  (Aristoph.  Lys.  983  ;  Athen.  x. 
p.  441  ;  Strab.  xiii. 'p.  588;  Hesych.  s.v.)  [L.  S.j 

CO'NIUS  (K 6vios\  the  god  who  excites  or 
makes  dust,  a  surname  of  Zeus,  who  had  an  un¬ 
covered  temple  under  this  name  in  the  arx  of 
Megara.  (Paus.  i.  40.  §  5.)  [L.  S.] 

CONNUS  (Kom>s),  the  son  of  Metrobius,  a 
player  on  the  cithara,  who  taught  Socrates  music. 
(Plat.  Euthyd.  pp.  272,  c.,  295,  d.,  Menex.  p.  235, 
e. ;  Cic.  adFam.  ix.  22.)  This  Connus  is  probably 
the  same  as  the  flute-player  Connas,  mentioned  by 
Aristophanes  ( Equit .  532),  who  was,  as  we  learn 
from  the  Scholiast,  very  poor,  although  he  had 
gained  several  victories  in  the  Olympic  games. 
Whether  the  proverb  mentioned  by  Suidas,  K 6vvov 
xj/rjcpov,  “  good  for  nothing,”  refers  to  the  same 
person,  is  doubtful. 

CONON  (KoW).  1.  A  distinguished  Athe¬ 
nian  general,  who  lived  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
fifth  and  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  b.  c. 
In  413,  he  was  stationed  in  command  of  a  fleet  off 
Naupactus,  to  prevent  the  Corinthians  from  send¬ 
ing  succours  to  the  Syracusans.  In  an  engagement 
which  ensued  neither  side  gained  a  decisive  vic¬ 
tory.  (Thuc.  vii.  31.)  In  410,  according  to  Dio¬ 
dorus  (xiii.  48),  he  was  strategus,  and  was  sent  to 
Corcyra  to  protect  the  Athenian  interests  in  that 
quarter,  when  Corcyra  became  the  scene  of  another 
massacre.  In  409,  he  was  elected  strategus  with 
Alcibiades  and  Thrasybulus  (Xen.  Hell.  i.  4.  §  10), 
and  again  in  406  was  made  the  first  of  the  ten 
generals  chosen  to  supersede  Alcibiades.  (Xen. 
Hell.  i.  5.  §  16  ;  Diod.  xiii.  74.)  For  an  account 
of  the  operations  which  forced  him  to  take  refuge 
in  Mytilene,  of  his  blockade  by  Callicratidas,  and 
the  victory  of  the  Athenians  at  Arginusae  by  which 
he  was  delivered,  see  Xen.  Hell.  i.  6 ;  Diod.  xiii. 
77 — 79,  97,  &c.  When  all  his  colleagues  were 
deposed,  Conon  retained  his  command.  (Xen. 
Hell.  vii.  1.) 

When  the  Athenian  fleet  was  surprised  by  Ly- 
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sander  at  Aegos-Potami  (b.  c.  405),  Conon  alone 
of  the  generals  was  on  his  guard.  He  escaped 
with  eight  ships,  and  sought  an  asylum  in  Cyprus, 
which  was  governed  by  his  friend  Evagoras.  (Xen. 
Hell.  ii.  1.  §  20,  &c.;  Diod.  xiii.  106 ;  Com.  Nep. 
Conon ,  1 — 3.)  Here  he  remained  for  some  years, 
till  the  war  which  the  Spartans  commenced  against 
the  Persians  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  serving 
his  country.  There  is  some  difficulty  in  reconcil¬ 
ing  the  accounts  which  we  have  left  of  his  pro¬ 
ceedings.  He  appears  to  have  connected  himself 
with  Phamabazus  (Corn.  Nep.  Con.  2),  and  it  was 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  latter,  according  to 
Diodorus  (xiv.  39)  and  Justin  (vi.  1),  that  he  was 
appointed  by  the  Persian  king  to  the  command  of 
the  fleet  in  b.  c.  397.  From  Ctesias  ( Pers .  63)  it 
would  appear,  that  Conon  opened  a  negotiation 
with  the  Persian  court  while  at  Salamis,  and 
Ctesias  was  sent  down  to  him  with  a  letter  em¬ 
powering  him  to  raise  a  fleet  at  the  expense  of  the 
Persian  treasury,  and  to  act  as  admiral  under 
Phamabazus.  He  was  first  attacked,  though 
without  success,  by  Pharax,  the  Lacedaemonian 
admiral,  while  lying  at  Caunus,  and  soon  after 
succeeded  in  detaching  Rhodes  from  the  Spartan 
alliance.  (Diod.  xiv.  79.)  Though  he  received 
considerable  reinforcements,  the  want  of  supplies 
kept  him  inactive.  (Isocr.  Paneg.  c.  39.)  He 
therefore  made  a  journey  to  the  Persian  court  in 
395.  The  king  granted  him  all  that  he  want¬ 
ed,  and  at  his  request  appointed  Phamabazus 
as  his  colleague.  (Diod.  xiv.  81  ;  Isocr.  Paneg. 
c.  39  ;  Corn.  Nep.  Con.  2 — 4  ;  Justin,  vi.  2.)  In 
b.  c.  394,  they  gained  a  decisive  victory  over  Pi- 
sander,  the  Spartan  admiral,  off  Cnidus.  (Xen. 
Hell.  iv.  3.  §  10,  &c.;  Diod.  xiv.  83;  Com.  Nep. 
Con.  4.)  Phamabazus  and  Conon  now  cruised 
about  the  islands  and  coasts  of  the  Aegean,  ex¬ 
pelled  the  Lacedaemonian  harmosts  from  the  mari¬ 
time  towns,  and  won  over  the  inhabitants  by 
assurances  of  freedom  from  foreign  garrisons.  (Xen. 
Hell.  iv.  8  ;  Diod.  xiv.  84.)  In  the  course  of  the 
winter,  Conon  drew  contributions  from  the  cities  on 
the  Hellespont,  and  in  the  spring  of  393,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  Phamabazus,  sailed  to  the  coast  of 
Laconia,  made  descents  on  various  points,  ravaged 
the  vale  of  the  Pamisus,  and  took  possession  of 
Cythera.  They  then  sailed  to  Corinth,  and 
Phamabazus  having  left  a  subsidy  for  the  states  in 
alliance  against  Sparta,  made  preparations  for  re¬ 
turning  home.  Conon  with  his  sanction  proceeded 
to  Athens,  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  the  long 
walls  and  the  fortifications  of  Peiraeeus.  Fie  was 
received  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm,  and  with 
the  aid  of  his  crews  great  progress  was  in  a  short 
time  made  towards  the  restoration  of  the  walls. 
(Xen.  Hell.  iv.  8.  §  7,  &c. ;  Diod.  xiv.  84,  85; 
Paus.  i.  2  ;  Corn.  Nep.  Con.  4 ;  Dem.  in  Lept. 
p.  478;  Athen.  i.  5,  p.  3.)  When  the  Spartans 
opened  their  negotiations  with  Tiribazus,  Conon 
with  some  others  was  sent  by  the  Athenians  to 
counteract  the  intrigues  of  Antalcidas,  but  was 
thrown  into  prison  by  Tiribazus.  (Xen.  Hell.  iv. 
8.  §  16  ;  Diod.  xiv.  85  ;  Corn.  Nep.  Con.  5.)  Ac¬ 
cording  to  some  accounts,  he  was  sent  into  the 
interior  of  Asia,  and  there  put  to  death.  (Isocr. 
Paneg.  c.  41  ;  Diod.  xv.  43  ;  Com.  Nep.  1.  c .)  But 
according  to  the  most  probable  account,  he  escaped 
to  Cyprus.  He  had  property  in  this  island,  and 
on  his  death  left  behind  him  a  considerable  fortune, 
part  of  which  was  bequeathed  to  different  relations 
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and  temples,  and  the  remainder  to  his  son  Timo- 
theus.  (Lys.  de  Arist.  Bon.  p.  638,  ed.  Reiske ; 
Corn.  Nep.  1.  c .)  His  tomb  and  that  of  his  son,  in 
the  Cerameicus,  were  to  be  seen  in  the  time  of 
Pausanias.  (i.  29.  §  15.) 

2.  Son  of  Timotheus,  grandson  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding.  On  the  death  of  Timotheus  nine-tenths 
of  the  fines  which  had  been  imposed  on  him  were 
remitted,  and  Conon  was  allowed  to  discharge  the 
remainder  in  the  form  of  a  donation  for  the  repair 
of  the  long  walls.  (Corn.  Nep.  Tim.  4.)  He  was 
sent  by  the  Athenians,  together  with  Phocion  anc. 
Clearchus,  to  remonstrate  with  Nicanor  on  his 
seizure  of  Peiraeeus,  B.  c.  318.  (Diod.  xviii. 
64.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

CONON,  literary.  1.  A  grammarian  of  the 
age  of  Augustus,  the  author  of  a  work  entitled 
Airjyiicreis,  addressed  to  Archelaus  Philopator,  king 
of  Cappadocia.  It  was  a  collection  of  fifty  narra¬ 
tives  relating  to  the  mythical  and  heroic  period, 
and  especially  the  foundation  of  colonies.  An 
epitome  of  the  work  has  been  preserved  in  the 
Bibliotheca  of  Photius  (Cod.  186),  Avho  speaks  in 
terms  of  commendation  of  his  Attic  style,  and  re¬ 
marks  (Cod.  189),  that  Nicolaus  Damascenus  bor¬ 
rowed  much  from  him.  There  are  separate  editions 
of  this  abstract  in  Gale’s  Histor.  Poet.  Script,  p. 
241,  &c.,  Paris,  1675  ;  by  Teucher,  Lips.  1794 
and  1802;  and  Kanne,  Gotting,  1798. 

Dion  Chrysostom  (Or.  xviii.  tom.  i.  p.  480) 
mentions  a  rhetorician  of  this  name,  who  may  pos¬ 
sibly  be  identical  with  the  last. 

2.  A  Conon  is  mentioned  by  the  scholiast  on 
Apollonius  Rhodius  (i.  1163),  who  quotes  a  pas¬ 
sage,  eV  rfj  'HpafcAeia,  and  mentions  a  treatise  by 
him,  Tlepl  rrjs  Nr ]<rid8os.  Josephus  (c.  Apion.  i. 
23)  also  speaks  of  a  writer  of  this  name. 

3.  Another  Conon,  whether  identical  with  any 
of  those  above-mentioned  or  not  is  uncertain,  is 
mentioned  by  Servius  (ad  Virg.  Aen.  vii.  738)  as 
having  written  a  work  on  Italy.  (Fabric.  Bill. 
Graec.  iv.  p.  25  ;  Voss,  de  Hist.  Gr.  pp.  206,  420, 
ed.  Westermann.) 

4.  There  was  a  Christian  writer  of  this  name, 

who  wrote  on  the  resurrection  against  Johannes 
Philoponus.  (Phot.  Cod.  23,  24.)  [C.  P.  M. 

CONON  (Koiw),  of  Samos,  a  mathematician 
and  astronomer,  lived  in  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies 
Philadelphus  and  Euergetes  (b.  c.  283 — 222),  and 
was  the  friend  and  probably  the  teacher  of  Archi¬ 
medes,  who  survived  him.  None  of  his  works  are 
preserved.  His  observations  are  referred  to  by 
Ptolemy  in  his  <pacrei.s  dirAavdiv,  and  in  the  histo¬ 
rical  notice  appended  to  that  work  they  are  said 
to  have  been  made  in  Italy  (Petav.  Uranolog.  p. 
93),  in  which  country  he  seems  to  have  been  cele¬ 
brated.  (See  Virgil’s  mention  of  him,  Eel.  iii.  40.) 
According  to  Seneca  (Nat.  Quaest.  vii.  3),  he  made 
a  collection  of  the  observations  of  solar  eclipses 
preserved  by  the  Egyptians.  Apollonius  Pergaeus 
(Conic,  lib.  iv.  praef.)  mentions  his  attempt  to 
demonstrate  some  propositions  concerning  the  num¬ 
ber  of  points  in  which  two  conic  sections  can  cut 
one  another.  Conon  was  the  inventor  of  the  curve 
called  the  spiral  of  Archimedes  [Archimedes]  ; 
but  he  seems  to  have  contented  himself  with  pro¬ 
posing  the  investigation  of  its  properties  as  a  pro¬ 
blem  to  other  geometers.  (Pappus,  Math.  Coll.  iv. 
Prop.  18.)  He  is  said  to  have  given  the  name 
Coma  Berenices  to  the  constellation  so  called 
[Berenice,  3],  on  the  authority  of  an  ode  of 
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Callimachus  translated  by  Catullus  (lxvii.  de  Coma 
Berenices')  ;  a  fragment  of  the  original  is  preserved 
by  Theon  in  his  Scholia  on  Aratus.  (Phaenom.  146; 
see  also  Hyginus,  Poet.  Astron.  ii.  24.)  But  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  constellation  was  really 
adopted  by  the  Alexandrian  astronomers.  The 
strongest  evidence  which  remains  to  us  of  Conon’s 
mathematical  genius  consists  in  the  admiration 
with  which  he  is  mentioned  by  Archimedes.  See 
his  prefaces  to  the  treatises  on  the  Quadrature  of 
the  Parabola  and  on  Spirals.  [W.  F.  D.] 

CONOSTAULUS  BESTES.  [Bestes.] 
CONO'NEUS  (K ovwvevs),  a  Tarentine,  is  men¬ 
tioned  by  Appian  (Annib.  32)  as  the  person  who 
betrayed  Tarentum  to  the  Romans  in  B.  c.  213. 
(Comp.  Frontin.  Strateg.  iii.  3.  §  6,  where  Ouden- 
defrp  has  restored  this  name  from  Appian.)  Poly¬ 
bius  (viii.  19,  &c.)  and  Livy  (xxv.  8,  &c.)  say, 
that  Philemenus  and  Nicon  were  the  leaders  of 
the  conspiracy;  but  Schweighauser  remarks  (ad 
App.  1.  c.),  that  as  Percon  was  the  cognomen  of 
Nicon  (see  Liv.  xxvi.  39),  so  there  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  not  infer  that  Cononeus  was  the 
cognomen  of  Philemenus.  [Philemenus.] 

P.  CONSA.  A  Roman  jurist  of  this  name  is 
mentioned  by  legal  biographers  and  by  writers  who 
have  made  lists  of  jurists,  as  Val.  Forsterus,  Ruti- 
lius,  Gull.  Grotius,  and  Fabricius,  but  they  give  no 
authority  for  their  statement.  The  only  authority 
that  we  can  find  for  this  name  is  an  anecdote  in 
Plutarch’s  life  of  Cicero  (c.  26),  repeated  in  his 
Apophthegmata.  When  P.  Consa,  an  ignorant  and 
empty  man,  who  held  himself  forth  as  a  jurist,  was 
summoned  as  a  witness  in  a  cause,  and  declared 
that  he  knew  nothing  whatever  about  the  matter 
that  he  was  examined  upon,  Cicero  said  to  him, 
drily,  “  Perhaps  you  think  that  the  question  re¬ 
lates  to  law.’’ 

The  reading  of  the  name  in  Plutarch  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  doubtful, — Publius  may  be  Popillius,  and 
Consa  may  be  Caius,  Cassius,  or  Cotta.  [J.  T.  G.] 
CONSENTES  DII,  the  twelve  Etruscan  gods, 
who  formed  the  council  of  Jupiter.  Their  name  is 
probably  derived  from  the  ancient  verb  conso,  that 
is,  consulo.  According  to  Seneca  (Quaest.  Nat.  ii. 
41 ),  there  was  above  the  Consentes  and  Jupiter  a 
yet  higher  council,  consisting  of  mysterious  and 
nameless  divinities,  whom  Jupiter  consulted  when 
he  intended  to  announce  to  mankind  great  calami¬ 
ties  or  changes  by  his  lightnings.  The  Consentes 
Dii  consisted  of  six  male  and  six  female  divinities, 
but  we  do  not  know  the  names  of  all  of  them ;  it 
is  however  certain  that  Juno,  Minerva,  Summanus, 
Vulcan,  Saturn,  and  Mars  were  among  them.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Etruscan  theology,  they  ruled  over 
the  world  and  time ;  they  had  come  into  existence 
at  the  beginning  of  a  certain  period  of  the  world, 
at  the  end  of  which  they  were  to  cease  to  exist. 
They  were  also  called  by  the  name  of  Complices, 
and  were  probably  a  set  of  divinities  distinct  from 
the  twelve  great  gods  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
(Varro,  R.  R.  i.  1,  ap.  Arnob.  adv.  Gent.  iii.  40; 
IJartung,  Die  Relig.  d.  Rom.  ii.  p.  5.)  [L.  S.] 

P.  CONSE'NTILTS,  the  author  of  a  grammatical 
treatise  “Ars  P.  Consentii  V.  C.  de  duabus  parti- 
bus  Orationis,  Nomine  et  Verbo,”  published  origi¬ 
nally  by  J.  Sichard  at  Basle,  in  1528,  and  subse¬ 
quently,  in  a  much  more  complete  form,  in  the 
collection  of  Putschius  (Grammaiicae  Latin.  Auc- 
tores  Antup  4to.  Hannov.  1605),  who  had  access 
to  MSS.  which  enabled  him  to  supply  numerous 
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and  large  deficiencies.  Another  work  by  the  same 
writer,  entitled  “  Ars  de  Barbarismis  et  Metaplas- 
mis,”  was  recently  discovered  by  Cramer  in  a 
Regensburg  MS.  now  at  Munich,  and  was  pub¬ 
lished  at  Berlin,  in  1817,  by  Buttmann.  It  is  of 
considerable  value  on  account  of  the  fragments 
quoted  from  lost  productions,  and  of  the  view  which 
it  affords  of  the  state  of  the  language  and  of  gram¬ 
matical  studies  at  the  period  when  it  was  com¬ 
posed.  In  the  “  de  Barbarismis  ”  we  find  a  refer¬ 
ence  to  a  third  essay  on  the  structure  of  periods, 
“  de  Structurarum  Ratione,”  which,  if  ever  pub¬ 
lished,  is  no  longer  extant. 

Consentius  is  commonly  believed  to  have  flou¬ 
rished  at  Constantinople  in  the  middle  of  the  fifth 
century,  on  the  supposition  that  he  was  one  or 
other  of  the  following  individuals. 

1.  Consentius,  a  poet  violently  bepraised  by 
Sidonius  Apollinaris.  ( Carm .  xxiii.,  Epist.  viii.  4.) 
He  married  a  daughter  of  the  consul  Jovianus,  by 
whom  he  had  a  son,  namely 

2.  Consentius,  who  rose  to  high  honour  under 
Yalentinian  III.,  by  whom  he  was  named  Comes 
Palatii  and  despatched  upon  an  important  mission 
to  Theodosius.  He  also  had  a  son,  namely 

3.  Consentius,  who  devoted  himself  to  literary 
leisure  and  the  enjoyments  of  a  rural  life,  and  is 
celebrated  as  well  as  his  grandfather  by  Sidonius. 

Fabricius  ( Bibl .  Lot.  vol.  iii.  p.  745)  tells  us, 
that  in  some  MSS.  the  grammarian  is  styled  not 
only  vir  clarissimus ,  the  ordinary  appellation  of 
learned  men  at  that  period,  but  also  quintus  consu- 
laris  quinque  civitatum ,  which  might  perhaps  lead 
us  to  identify  him  with  the  second  of  the  above 
personages.  [W.  R.j 

CONSE'VIUS  or  CONSI'VIUS,  the  propa¬ 
gator,  occurs  as  the  surname  of  Janus  and  Ops. 
(Macrob.  Sat.  i.  9,  iii.  9  ;  Fest.  s.v.  Opima.)  [L.  S.] 

CONSFDIA  GENS,  plebeian.  None  of  its 
members  ever  obtained  any  higher  office  in  the 
state  than  the  praetorship,  and  are,  with  once  ex¬ 
ception,  mentioned  only  in  the  last  century  of  the 
republic.  The  cognomens  of  this  gens  are  Gallus , 
Longus ,  Nonianus,  and  Paetus ,  the  last  two  of 
which  also  occur  on  coins ;  but  as  there  is  some 
confusion  between  some  of  the  members  of  the 
gens,  an  account  of  all  of  them  is  given  under 
Considius,  and  not  under  the  cognomens. 

CONSFDIUS.  1.  Q.  Considius,  tribune  of 
the  plebs,  b.  c.  476,  united  with  his  colleague  T. 
Genucius  in  bringing  forward  the  agrarian  law 
again,  and  also  in  accusing  T.  Menenius  Lanatus, 
the  consul  of  the  preceding  year,  because  it  was 
supposed  that  the  Fabii  had  perished  at  Cremera 
through  his  neglect.  (Liv.  ii.  52  ;  Dionys.  ix.  27.) 

2.  Considius,  a  farmer  of  the  public  taxes 
(  publicanus) ,  brought  an  action  against  L.  Sergius 
Grata,  who  was  praetor  in  B.  c.  98,  on  account  of 
his  illegal  appropriation  of  the  waters  of  the  Lu- 
crine  sea.  Orata  was  defended  by  L.  Crassus,  who 
was  a  friend  of  Considius.  (Val.  Max.  ix.  1.  §  1.) 

3.  L.  Considius,  conducted,  in  conjunction  with 
Sex.  Saltius,  a  colony  to  Capua,  which  was  formed 
by  M.  Brutus,  the  father  of  the  so-called  tyranni¬ 
cide,  in  his  tribunate,  b.  c.  83.  [Brutus,  No.  20  ] 
Considius  and  Saltius  are  ridiculed  by  Cicero  for 
the  arrogance  which  they  displayed,  and  for  calling 
themselves  praetors  instead  of  duumvirs.  (Cic.  de 

i  Leg.  Agr.  ii.  34.) 

4.  Q.  Considius,  a  senator  and  one  of  the 
judices,  is  praised  by  Cicero  for  his  integrity  and 
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uprightness  as  a  judge  both  in  b.  c.  70  {in  Verr.  i. 
7)  and  in  b.  c.  66.  {Pro  Cluent.  38.)  Considius 
is  spoken  of  as  quite  an  old  man  in  Caesar’s  con¬ 
sulship,  b.  c.  59,  and  it  is  related  of  him,  that 
when  very  few  senators  came  to  the  house,  on  one 
occasion,  he  told  Caesar,  that  the  reason  of  their 
absence  was  their  fear  of  his  arms  and  soldiers ; 
and  that  when  Caesar  thereupon  asked  him  why 
he  also  did  not  stop  at  home,  he  replied,  that  old 
age  had  deprived  him  of  all  fear.  (Plut.  Caes.  14; 
Cic.  ad  Alt.  ii.  24.) 

5.  Q.  Considius,  the  usurer,  may  perhaps  be 
the  same  as  the  preceding,  especially  as  the  anec¬ 
dote  related  of  him  is  in  accordance  with  the 
character  which  Cicero  gives  of  the  senator.  It  is 
related  of  this  Considius,  that,  when  in  the  Catili- 
narian  conspiracy,  b.  c.  63,  the  value  of  all  property 
had  been  so  much  depreciated  that  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  even  for  the  wealthy  to  pay  their  creditors, 
he  did  not  call  in  the  principal  or  interest  of  any 
of  the  sums  due  to  him,  although  he  had  15  mil¬ 
lions  of  sesterces  out  at  interest,  endeavouring  by 
this  indulgence  to  mitigate,  as  far  as  he  could,  the 
general  alarm.  (Val.  Max.  iv.  8.  §  3;  comp.  Cic. 
ad  Att.  i.  12.) 

6.  Q.  Considius  Gallus,  one  of  the  heirs  of 
Q.  Turius  in  b.  c.  43,  was  perhaps  a  son  of  No.  4. 
(Cic.  ad  Fam.  xii.  26.) 

7.  P.  Considius,  served  under  Caesar  in  his 
first  campaign  in  Gaul,  b.  c.  58,  and  is  spoken  of 
as  an  experienced  soldier,  who  had  served  under 
L.  Sulla  and  afterwards  under  M.  Crassus.  (Caes. 
B.  G.  i.  21.) 

8.  M.  Considius  Nonianus,  praetor  in  b.  c.  52. 
He  is  spoken  of  in  49  as  the  intended  successor  of 
Caesar  in  the  province  of  Nearer  Gaul,  and  he  as¬ 
sisted  Pompey  in  the  same  year  in  conducting  his 
preparations  at  Capua.  (Ascon.  in  Cic.  Mil.  p.  55, 
ed.  Orelli ;  Cic.  ad  Fam.  xvi.  12,  ad  Att.  viii.  1 1,  b.) 
The  name  of  C.  Considius  Nonianus  occurs  on 
coins.  (Eckhel,  v.  p.  177.) 

9.  C.  Considius  Longus,  propraetor  in  Africa, 
left  his  province  shortly  before  the  breaking  out  of 
the  civil  war  between  Caesar  and  Pompey,  in 
order  to  go  to  Rome  to  become  a  candidate  for  the 
consulship,  entrusting  the  government  to  Q.  Liga- 
rius.  (Cic.  pro  Ligar.  1  ;  Schol.  Gronov.  inLigar. 
p.  414,  ed.  Orelli.)  When  the  civil  war  broke  out 
in  b.  c.  49,  Considius  espoused  Pompey’s  party, 
and  returned  to  Africa,  where  he  held  Adrumetum 
with  one  legion.  (Caes.  B.  C.  ii.  23.)  He  still 
had  possession  of  Adrumetum  two  years  after¬ 
wards,  B.  c.  47,  when  Caesar  came  into  Africa  ; 
and  when  a  letter  was  sent  him  by  the  hands  of  a 
captive,  Considius  caused  the  unfortunate  bearer 
to  be  put  to  death,  because  he  said  he  had  brought 
it  from  the  imperator  Caesar,  declaring  at  the  same 
time  himself,  that  Scipio  was  the  only  imperator  of 
the  Roman  people  at  that  time.  Shortly  after¬ 
wards  Considius  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
upon  Achilla,  a  free  town  in  Caesar’s  interest,  and 
was  obliged  to  retire  to  Adrumetum.  We  next 
hear  of  Considius  in  possession  of  the  strongly- 
fortified  town  of  Tisdra;  but  after  the  defeat  of 
Scipio  at  Thapsus,  and  when  he  heard  that  Cn. 
Domitius  Calvinus  was  advancing  against  the  town, 
he  secretly  withdrew  from  it,  accompanied  by  a 
few  Gaetulians  and  laden  with  money,  intending 
to  fly  into  Mauretania.  But  he  was  murdered  on 
the  journey  by  the  Gaetulians,  who  coveted  his 
treasures.  (Hirt.  B.  Afr.  3,  4,  33,  43,  76, 86,  93.) 
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10.  C.  Considius,  son  of  No.  9,  fell  into  Cae¬ 
sar’s  power,  when  he  obtained  possession  of  Adru- 
metum  after  the  battle  of  Thapsus,  B.  c.  47,  and 
was  pardoned  by  Caesar.  (Hirt.  B.  Afr.  89.).  It 
is  supposed  that  he  may  be  the  same  as  the  C. 
Considius  Paetus,  whose  name  occurs  on  coins  ;  but 
this  is  mere  conjecture.  (Eckhel,  v.  p.  177.) 

CONSTANS  I.,  FLA' VI US  JU'LIUS,  the 
youngest  of  the  three  sons  of  Constantine  the  Great 
and  Fausta,  was  at  an  early  age  appointed  by  his 
father  governor  of  Western  Illyricum,  Italy,  and 
Africa,  countries  which  he  subsequently  received 
as  his  portion  upon  the  division  of  the  empire  in 
a.  d.  337.  After  having  successfully  resisted  the 
treachery  and  violence  of  his  brother  Constantine, 
who  was  slain  in  invading  his  territory,  A.  D.  340, 
Constans  became  master  of  the  whole  West,  and 
being  naturally  indolent,  weak,  and  profligate, 
abandoned  himself  for  some  years  without  restraint 
to  the  indulgence  of  the  most  depraved  passions. 
While  hunting  in  Gaul,  he  suddenly  received  in¬ 
telligence  that  Magnentius  [Magnentius]  had 
rebelled,  that  the  soldiers  had  mutinied,  and  that 
emissaries  had  been  despatched  to  put  him  to  death. 
Flying  with  all  speed,  he  succeeded  in  reaching 
the  Pyrenees,  but  was  overtaken  near  the  town  of 
Helena  (formerly  llliberis)  by  the  cavalry  of  the 
usurper,  and  was  slain,  a.  d.  350,  in  the  thirtieth 
year  of  his  age  and  the  thirteenth  of  his  reign. 
(Aurel.  Viet.  deCaes.  xli.,  Epit.  xli.;  Eutrop.  x.  5; 
Zosimus,  ii.  42 ;  Zonaras,  xiii.  6.)  [W.  R.] 


CONSTANS  II.,  FLA'VIUS  HERA'CLIUS, 
emperor  of  the  East,  a.  d.  641-668,  the  elder  son 
of  the  emperor  Constantine  III.  and  the  empress 
Gregoria,  was  born  on  the  7th  of  November,  a.  d. 
630,  and  his  original  name  was  Heraclius.  After 
the  death  of  his  father,  who  reigned  but  a  few 
months,  in  a.  d.  641,  the  throne  was  seized  by 
Heracleonas,  the  younger  brother  of  Constantine 
III.  ;  but  as  Heracleonas  was  a  tool  in  the  hands 
of  his  ambitious  mother,  Martina,  he  incurred  the 
hatred  of  the  people,  and  a  rebellion  broke  out, 
which  was  headed  by  Valentinus  Caesar.  Valen¬ 
tine  at  first  compelled  Heracleonas  to  admit  his 
nephew  Heraclius  as  co-regent,  and  on  this  occasion 
Heraclius  adopted  the  name  of  Constantine,  which 
he  afterwards  changed  into  that  of  Constans. 
Not  satisfied  with  this  result,  Valentine  proclaimed 
Constans  sole  emperor  :  Heracleonas  and  Martina 
were  made  prisoners,  and,  after  being  mutilated, 
were  sent  into  exile.  Thus  Constans  II.  succeeded 
in  the  month  of  August,  a.  d.  641,  and  on  account 
of  his  youth  was  obliged  to  be  satisfied  with  only 
the  name  of  emperor,  and  to  abandon  his  authority 
to  Valentine,  who  is  probably  identical  with  one 
Valentinian,  who  rebelled  in  a.  d.  644,  but  was 
killed  in  a  skirmish  in  the  streets  of  Constanti¬ 
nople. 

lhe  reign  of  Constans  II.  is  remarkable  for  the 
great  losses  which  the  empire  sustained  by  the  at¬ 
tacks  of  the  Arabs  and  Longobards  or  Lombards. 
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Egypt,  and  at  last  its  capital,  Alexandria,  had  been 
conquered  by  ’Amru,  the  general  of  the  khalif 
’Omar,  towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Heraclius,  the  grandfather  of  Constans.  (a.  d.  610 
— 641.)  Anxious  to  regain  possession  of  Alexan¬ 
dria,  Constans  fitted  out  an  expedition  against 
Egypt,  and  we  are  informed  by  the  Chinese  an¬ 
nalists,  that  he  sent  ambassadors  to  the  emperor  of 
China,  Taisum,  to  excite  him  to  a  war  against  the 
Arabs,  by  whom  the  Chinese  possessions  in 
Turkistan  were  then  infested.  (Comp.  DeGuignes, 
Histoire  generale  des  Huns ,  i.  pp.  55,  56.)  This 
emperor  reigned  from  a.  d.  627  till  650,  and  as 
the  Christian  religion  was  preached  in  China  during 
his  reign  by  Syrian  monks,  from  which  we  may 
conclude  that  an  intercourse  existed  between  China 
and  the  Greek  empire,  the  fact  related  by  the 
Chinese  annalists  seems  worthy  of  belief,  especially 
as  the  danger  from  the  Arabs  was  common  to  both 
the  empires.  When  Manuel,  the  commander  of  the 
imperial  forces,  appeared  with  a  powerful  fleet  off 
Alexandria,  the  inhabitants  took  up  arms  against 
the  Arabic  governor  ’Othman,  and  with  their 
assistance  Manuel  succeeded  in  taking  the  town. 
(a.  d.  646.)  But  he  maintained  himself  there 
only  a  short  time.  ’Amru  approached  with  a 
strong  army ;  he  took  the  town  by  assault,  and 
Manuel  fled  to  Constantinople  with  the  remnants 
of  his  forces.  A  considerable  portion  of  Alexandria 
was  destroyed,  and  the  Greeks  never  got  possession 
of  it  again.  Encouraged  by  this  success,  the  khalif 
’Omar  ordered  his  lieutenant  ’Abdu-l-lah  to  invade 
the  Greek  possessions  in  northern  Africa.  ’Abdu- 
l-lah  met  with  great  success  ;  he  conquered  and 
killed  in  battle  Gregorius,  the  imperial  governor 
of  Africa,  and  the  Greeks  ceded  to  him  Tripolitana, 
and  promised  to  pay  an  annual  tribute  for  the  re¬ 
maining  part  of  the  imperial  dominions  in  Africa: 
This  treaty  was  concluded  without  the  consent  of 
Constans,  and  although  it  was  dictated  by  neces¬ 
sity,  the  emperor  blamed  and  punished  his  officers 
severely,  and  shewed  so  much  resentment  against 
his  subjects  in  Africa,  that  he  took  revenge  upon 
them  seventeen  years  afterwards,  as  is  mentioned 
below. 

While  ’Abdu-l-lah  was  gaining  these  advantages 
in  Africa,  Mu’awiyah,  who  subsequently  became 
khalif,  drove  the  Greeks  out  of  Syria,  and,  after 
conquering  that  country,  sailed  with  a  fleet  of  1700 
small  craft  to  Cyprus,  conquered  the  whole  island, 
and  imposed  upon  the  inhabitants  an  annual  tri¬ 
bute  of  7200  pieces  of  gold.  The  island,  however, 
was  taken  from  the  Arabs  two  years  after  the  con¬ 
quest,  by  the  imperial  general  Cacorizus.  The 
Arabs  made  also  considerable  progress  in  Cilicia 
and  Isauria,  which  were  ravaged  by  Bizr,  one  of 
their  best  generals.  While  the  finest  provinces  of 
the  East  thus  became  a  prey  to  the  khalifs,  the 
emperor  was  giving  all  his  attention  towards  the 
protection  of  monothelism,  to  which  sect  he  was 
addicted,  and  the  persecution  of  the  orthodox 
catholic  faith.  Unable  to  finish  the  religious  con¬ 
test  by  reasonable  means,  Constans  issued  an  edict 
by  which  he  prohibited  all  discussions  on  religious 
subjects,  hoping  thus  to  establish  monothelism  by 
oppressive  measures.  This  edict,  which  is  known 
by  the  name  of  “  T}rpus,”  created  as  much  dis¬ 
content  as  laughter:  it  was  rejected  by  the  pope 
and  generally  by  all  the  churches  in  Italy,  and 
contributed  much  to  ruin  the  emperor  in  public 
opinion.  His  subjects  immifested  publicly  their 
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contempt  for  his  character,  and  the  governors  of 
distant  provinces  paid  so  little  respect  to  his 
authority,  that  they  seemed  to  be  independent 
princes.  A  revolt  broke  out  in  Armenia  under 
Pasagnathus,  who  made  himself  completely  inde¬ 
pendent  ;  but  he  afterwards  returned  to  obedience. 

As  early  as  648,  a  truce  for  two  years  had  been 
concluded  between  the  Arabs  and  Constans. 
’Abdu-l-lah  availed  himself  of  that  truce  to  invade 
and  conquer  N  ubia  and  Abyssinia  ;  but  he  return¬ 
ed  in  651,  renewed  hostilities,  and  sent  an  ex¬ 
pedition  against  Sicily,  where  the  Arabs  took 
several  places,  and  maintained  themselves  there. 
In  the  same  year  Mu’awiyah  spread  terror  through 
both  the  East  and  the  West  by  the  conquest  of 
Rhodes,  and  it  was  on  this  occasion  that  the 
famous  colossus  was  sold  to  a  Jew  of  Edessa. 

The  fall  of  Rhodes  failed  to  rouse  Constans 
from  his  carelessness.  He  still  endeavoured  to 
compel  obedience  to  his  “Typus”  in  Italy,  al¬ 
though  it  had  been  condemned  by  pope  Martin  I. 
Theodoras  Calliopas,  the  imperial  exarch  in  Italy, 
arrested  Martin  in  his  own  palace  in  653,  and 
sent  him  from  thence  to  Messina,  afterwards  to 
the  island  of  Naxos,  and  at  last,  in  654,  to  Con¬ 
stantinople.  Here,  after  a  mock  trial,  he  was  con¬ 
demned  of  holding  treacherous  correspondence  with 
the  infidels,  and  was  mutilated  and  banished  to 
Cherson,  in  the  Chersonnesus  Taurica,  where  he 
died  in  September,  A.  D.  655.  Many  other  bishops 
of  the  orthodox  faith  were*  likewise  persecuted, 
among  whom  was  St.  Maximus,  who  died  in  exile 
in  the  Caucasus,  in  662. 

In  655,  the  war  with  the  Arabs  became  alarmingly 
dangerous.  Mu’awiyah,  then  governor  of  Syria, 
fitted  out  a  fleet,  which  he  entrusted  to  the  command 
of  Abu-l-abar,  while  he  himself  with  the  land  forces 
marched  against  Caesareia,  whence  he  intended  to 
proceed  to  the  Bosporus.  In  this  imminent  danger 
Constans  gave  the  command  of  Constantinople  to  his 
eldest  son,  Constantine,  and  sailed  himself  with 
his  own  ships  against  the  hostile  fleet.  The  two 
fleets  met  off  the  coast  of  Lycia,  and  an  obstinate 
battle  ensued,  in  which  the  Greeks  were  at  last 
completely  defeated.  Constantinople  seemed  to  be 
lost.  But  the  khalif  ’Othmhn  was  assassinated  in 
655,  and  Mu’awiyah,  who  was  chosen  in  his 
stead,  was  obliged  to  renounce  the  conquest  of 
Constantinople,  and  to  defend  his  own  empire 
against  the  attempts  of  ’All,  and  afterwards  of  his 
son  Hasan,  who  assumed  the  title  of  khalif,  and 
maintained  themselves  at  Kufa  till  668.  De¬ 
livered  from  the  Arabs,  Constans  made  war  upon 
the  Slavonian  nations  south  and  north  of  the  Da¬ 
nube  with  great  success. 

In  661,  Constans  put  his  brother  Theodosius  to 
death.  The  reasons  for  this  crime  are  not  well 
known  ;  for,  as  Theodosius  had  taken  orders,  and 
was  consequently  unfit  for  reigning,  political 
jealousy  could  not  be  the  cause  ;  perhaps  there  was 
some  religious  difference  between  the  two  brothers. 
The  murder  of  his  brother  pressed  heavily  upon  him  ; 
he  constantly  dreamt  about  him,  and  often  awoke, 
crying  out  that  Theodosius  was  standing  at  his  bed¬ 
side,  holding  a  cup  of  blood,  and  saying,  “  Drink, 
brother,  drink  !  ”  His  palace  at  Constantinople 
was  insupportable  to  him,  and  he  at  last  resolved 
to  quit  the  East  and  to  fix  his  residence  in  Italy. 
The  political  state  of  this  country,  however,  was 
as  strong  a  reason  for  the  emperor’s  presence  there 
as  the  visions  of  a  murderer. 
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As  early  as  a.  d.  641,  Rotharis,  king  of  the 
Longobards,  attacked  the  imperial  dominions  in 
northern  Italy,  and  conquered  the  greater  part  of 
them.  One  of  his  successors,  Grimoald,  had  formed 
designs  against  the  Greek  possessions  in  southern 
Italy,  where  the  emperor  was  still  master  of  the 
duchies  of  Rome  and  Naples,  with  both  the  Cala- 
brias.  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Corsica  belonged  like¬ 
wise  to  the  Greek  empire.  The  emperor’s  authority 
in  Italy  was  much  shaken  by  the  religious  and 
civil  troubles  which  he  had  caused  there  by  his 
absurd  edict,  the  “Typus;”  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  dissensions  among  the  dukes  and  other 
great  chiefs  of  the  Longobards  seemed  to  afford  a 
favourable  chance  for  the  re-establishment  of  the 
Roman  empire  of  Italy  by  the  Greeks,  an  enter¬ 
prise  which  one  hundred  years  before  the  emperor 
Justinian  had  so  gloriously  achieved  by  his  general 
Narses.  Under  these  circumstances,  Constans 
resolved  not  only  to  imitate  the  example  of  Jus¬ 
tinian,  but  to  make  Rome  once  more  the  centre  of 
the  Roman  empire.  His  resolution  caused  the 
greatest  surprise,  for  since  the  downfall  of  the 
Western  empire  no  emperor  had  resided,  nor  even 
made  a  momentary  3tay,  in  Italy.  “  But,”  said 
Constans,  “  the  mother  (Rome)  is  worthier  of  my 
care  than  the  daughter  (Constantinople);”  and, 
having  fitted  out  a  fleet,  he  fixed  the  day  of  his 
departure,  and  ordered  the  empress  and  his  three 
sons  to  accompany  him.  He  waited  for  them  on 
board  of  his  galley,  but  no  sooner  had  they  left 
the  imperial  palace,  than  the  people  of  Constanti¬ 
nople  rose  in  revolt  and  prevented  them  by  force 
from  joining  the  emperor.  Being  informed  of  this, 
Constans  spit  against  the  city,  cursed  its  inhabit¬ 
ants,  and  ordered  the  sailors  to  weigh  anchor. 
This  took  place  towards  the  end  of  662.  Con¬ 
stans  stayed  the  winter  at  Athens,  having  pre¬ 
viously  appointed  his  eldest  son,  Constantine, 
governor  of  Constantinople.  Our  space  prevents 
us  from  giving  an  account  of  his  campaign  in  Italy ; 
it  is  sufficient  to  state,  that  though  he  met  at  first 
with  some  success,  his  troops  were  afterwards  de¬ 
feated  by  the  Longobards,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
relinquish  his  design  of  subduing  them.  After 
plundering  the  churches  and  other  public  buildings 
of  Rome  of  their  finest  ornaments  and  treasures, 
he  took  up  his  residence  at  Syracuse  for  a  time. 
In  this  city  also  he  gratified  his  love  of  avarice 
and  cruelty  to  such  an  extent,  that  many  thousands 
fled  from  the  island  and  settled  in  different  parts 
of  Syria,  especially  at  Damascus,  where  they 
adopted  the  religion  of  Mohammed.  The  emperor’s 
absence  from  the  seat  of  government  excited 
Mu’awiyah  to  make  fresh  inroads  into  the  Greek 
provinces. 

It  has  been  already  related  that  Constans  was 
deeply  offended  on  account  of  the  treaty  having 
been  concluded  without  his  consent  between  his 
officers  in  Africa  and  the  Arabian  general  ’Abdu- 
l-lah.  In  665,  Mu’awiyah  being  then  chiefly  oc¬ 
cupied  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Khalifate,  Constans 
resolved  to  revenge  himself  upon  his  subjects  in 
Africa,  and  accordingly  imposed  a  tribute  upon 
them  which  was  more  than  double  what  they  had 
engaged  to  pay  to  the  Arabs.  This  avaricious  and 
imprudent  measure  caused  a  revolt.  They  invited 
the  Arabs  to  take  possession  of  their  country, 
promising  to  make  no  resistance.  Upon  this 
Mu’awiyah  entered  Africa,  defeated  the  few  troops 
who  were  faithful  to  Constans,  and  extended  his 
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conquests  as  far  as  the  frontiers  of  Mauretania. 
During  the  same  time  the  Longobards  extended 
their  conquests  in  Italy.  Despised  and  hated  by 
all  his  subjects,  Constans  lost  his  life  by  the  hand 
of  an  assassin,  at  least  in  a  most  mysterious 
manner,  perhaps  by  the  intrigues  of  orthodox 
priests.  On  the  15th  of  July,  668,  he  was  found 
drowned  in  his  bath  at  Syracuse.  He  left  three 
sons,  Constantine  IV.  Pogonatus,  his  successor, 
Heraclius,  and  Tiberius.  The  name  of  his  wife  is 
not  known.  (Theophanes,  p.  275,  &c.,  ed.  Paris  ; 
Cedrenus,  p.  429,  &c.,  ed.  Paris  ;  Zonaras,  vol.  ii. 
p.  87,  &c.,  ed.  Paris ;  Glycas,  p.  277,  &c.,  ed. 
Paris  ;  Philo  Byzantinus,  Libellus  de  Septem  Orbis 
Spectaculis ,  ed.  Orelli,  Leipzig,  1816,  pp.  15,  &c., 
30,  &c.,  and  the  notes  of  Leo  Allatius,  p.  97,  &c. ; 
Paulus  Diaconus  ( Warnefried),  De  Gestis  Longo- 
bardorum ,  iv.  51,  &c.,  v.  6 — 13,  30  ;  Abulfeda, 
Vita  Mohammed ,  p.  109,  ed.  Reiske,  Annales ,  p. 
65,  &c.,  ed.  Reiske.)  [W.  P.] 

CONST  A'NTIA.  1.  Flavia  Valeria  Con- 
stantia,  also  called  Constantina,  the  daughter  of 
Constantius  Chlorus  Caesar  and  his  second  wife, 
Theodora,  was  born  after  a.  d.  292  and  before  a.  d. 
306,  either  in  Gaul  or  Britain.  She  was  a  half-sister 
of  Constantine  the  Great,  who  gave  her  in  marriage 
in  31 3  to  C.  Valerius  Licinianus  Licinius  Augustus, 
master  of  the  East.  In  the  civil  war  which  broke 
out  between  Constantine  and  Licinius  in  323,  the 
latter  was  entirely  defeated  at  Chrysopolis,  now  Scu¬ 
tari  opposite  Constantinople,  and  fled  to  Nicomedeia, 
where  he  was  besieged  by  the  victor.  In  order  to 
save  the  life  of  her  husband,  who  was  able  neither 
to  defend  the  town  nor  to  escape,  Constantia  went 
into  the  camp  of  her  brother,  and  by  her  earnest 
entreaties  obtained  pardon  for  Licinius.  Afraid, 
however,  of  new  troubles,  Constantine  afterwards 
gave  orders  to  put  him  to  death ;  but  this  severity 
did  not  alter  his  friendship  for  his  sister,  whom  he 
always  treated  with  kindness  and  respect.  Con¬ 
stantia  was  first  an  orthodox  Christian,  having 
been  baptized  by  pope  Sylvester  at  Rome ;  but  she 
afterwards  adopted  the  Arian  creed.  It  appears 
that  she  was  governed  by  an  Arian  priest,  whose 
name  is  unknown,  but  who  was  certainly  a  man  of 
great  influence,  for  it  was  through  him  that  she 
obtained  the  pardon  of  Arius,  who  had  been  sent 
into  exile  in  325,  after  his  opinion  had  been  con¬ 
demned  by  the  council  at  Nicaea.  During  the 
negotiations  concerning  the  recall  of  Arius,  Con¬ 
stantia  fell  ill,  and,  being  visited  by  her  brother 
Constantine,  besought  him  on  her  death-bed  to 
restore  Arius  to  liberty.  She  died  some  time 
afterwards,  between  328  and  330.  She  had  a  son 
by  Licinius,  whose  name  was  Flavius  Licinianus 
Licinius  Caesar.  (Philostorg.  i.  9;  Theophan.  pp. 
9,  27,  ed.  Paris ;  Euseb.  H.  E.  x.  8  ;  Socrat.  i.  2  ; 
Zosim.  ii.  pp.  17,  28.) 

2.  Flavia  Maxima  Constantia,  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  emperor  Constantius  II.  and  his  third 
wife,  Faustina,  was  born  shortly  after  the  death  of 
her  father  in  A.  d.  361.  In  375  she  was  destined 
to  marry  the  young  emperor  Gratian,  but,  on  her 
way. to  the  emperor,  was  surprised  in  Illyria  by  the 
Quadi,  who  had  invaded  the  country,  and  would 
have  been  carried  away  into  captivity  but  for  the 
timely  succour  of  Mcssalla,  the  governor  of  Illyria, 
who  brought  her  safely  to  Sirmium.  When  a 
child  of  four  years,  she  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
seized  with  her  mother  by  Procopius,  a  cousin  of 
the  emperor  Julian,  who  had  raised  a  rebellion  in 
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365,  and  who  carried  his  captives  with  him  in  all 
his  expeditions,  in  order  to  excite  his  troops  by 
their  presence.  Constantia  died  before  her  hus¬ 
band  Gratian,  that  is,  before  383,  leaving  no  issue. 
(Amm.  Marc.  xxi.  15,  xxv.  7.  9,  xxix.  6.)  [W.P.] 
CONST ANTFNA,  FLA'VIA  JU'LIA,  by 
some  authors  named  CONST  A'NTIA,  daughter  of 
Constantine  the  Great  and  Fausta,  was  married  to 
Hannibalianus,  and  received  from  her  father  the 
title  of  Augusta.  Disappointed  in  her  ambitious 
hopes  by  the  death  of  her  husband,  she  encouraged 
the  revolt  of  Vetranio  [Vetranio],  and  is  said  to 
have  placed  the  diadem  on  his  brows  with  her  own 
hand.  She  subsequently  became  the  wife  of  Gal- 
lus  Caesar  (a.  d.  351),  and  three  years  afterwards 
(a.  d.  354)  died  of  a  fever  in  Bithynia.  This 
princess,  if  we  can  trust  the  highly-coloured  picture 
drawn  by  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  must  have  been 
a  perfect  demon  in  the  human  form,  a  female  fury 
ever  thirsting  for  blood,  and  stimulating  to  deeds 
of  violence  and  savage  atrocity  the  cruel  temper  of 
Gallus,  who  after  her  death  ascribed  many  of  his 
former  excesses  to  her  evil  promptings. 

(Amm.  Marc.  xiv.  1,  &c.;  Aurel.  Viet.  41,  42; 
Julian,  Epist.  ad  Athen.  p.  501,  ed.  1630  ;  Philos¬ 
torg.  Hist.  Eccl.  iii.  22,  iv.  1 ;  Theophan.  Chronog. 
p.  37,  ed.  1655.)  [W.  R.] 

CONSTANTI'NUS,  the  second  son  of  Con¬ 
stantius  Chlorus,  and  the  first  whom  he  had  by 
his  second  wife,  Theodora,  was  probably  murdered 
by  his  nephew,  the  emperor  Constantius.  He  is 
mentioned  only  by  Zonaras  (vol.  i.  p.  246,  ed. 
Paris).  There  is  much  doubt  respecting  him,  al¬ 
though  it  appears  from  Julianus  {Epist.  ad  Pop. 
Athen.  p.  497,  ed.  Paris),  that  Constantius  put  two 
uncles  to  death ;  so  that  we  are  forced  to  admit 
three  brothers  of  Constantine  the  Great,  one  of 
whom,  Hannibalianus,  died  before  him,  while  his 
brothers  Constantius  and  Constantinus  survived 
him.  The  passage  in  Philostorgius  (ii.  4)  “  MeF 
oil  TroXiiu  xpouou  (after  the  empress  Fausta  was 
suffocated  in  a  bath)  U7r6  r oiv  aSeA^wv  (papganois 
Kara  rgu  Nt/rop.TjSetcw'  SiarpiSoura  avaipeQi)vai  ” 
says  clearly,  that  at  the  death  of  Constantine  the 
Great  there  was  more  than  one  brother  of  him 
alive.  [Constantius  II.]  [W.  P.] 

CONSTANTI'NUS,  the  tyrant,  emperor  in 
Britain,  Gaul,  and  Spain,  was  a  common  soldier  in 
the  Roman  army  stationed  in  Britain  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  fifth  century  of  our  aera,  during  the 
reign  of  the  emperor  Honorius.  In  a.  d.  407  these 
troops  rebelled,  and  chose  one  Marcus  emperor, 
whom  they  murdered  soon  afterwards.  They  then 
swore  obedience  to  one  Gratianus,  and  having  got 
tired  of  him,  they  killed  him  likewise,  and  chose 
one  of  their  comrades,  Constantine,  in  his  stead. 
They  had  no  other  motive  for  selecting  him  but 
the  fact  that  he  bore  the  venerated  and  royal  name 
of  Constantine.  Although  little  fitted  for  the  du¬ 
ties  of  his  exalted  rank,  Constantine  considered 
that  he  should  soon  share  the  fate  of  his  predeces¬ 
sors,  if  he  did  not  employ  his  army  in  some  serious 
business.  He  consequently  carried  his  troops  im¬ 
mediately  over  to  Gaul,  and  landed  at  Boulogne. 
This  country  was  so  badly  defended,  that  Constan¬ 
tine  was  recognized  in  nearly  every  province  before 
the  year  had  elapsed  in  which  he  was  invested 
with  the  purple,  (a.  r.  407.)  Stilicho,  who  was 
commissioned  by  the  emperor  Honorius,  sent  his 
lieutenant  Sams,  a  Goth,  into  Gaul,  who  defeated 
and  killed  Justinian,  and  assassinated  Nervigastes, 
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the  two  best  generals  of  the  usurper.  Constantine 
was  besieged  by  Sarus  in  Vienna,  now  Vienne  in 
JDauphine  ;  but,  assisted  by  the  skill  of  Edobincus 
and  especially  Gerontius,  the  successors  of  Justi¬ 
nian  and  Nervigastes  in  the  command  of  the  army, 
he  defeated  the  besiegers,  and  drove  them  back 
beyond  the  Alps.  Upon  this,  he  took  up  his  resi¬ 
dence  at  Arelatum,  now  Arles,  and  sent  his  son 
Constans,  whom  he  created  Caesar,  into  Spain. 
At  the  head  of  the  Honoriani,  a  band  of  mercenary 
barbarians,  Constans  soon  established  the  authority 
of  his  father  in  Spain  (a.  d.  408),  and  was  re¬ 
warded  with  the  dignity  of  Augustus. 

In  the  following  year  Honorius  judged  it  pru¬ 
dent  to  acknowledge  Constantine  as  emperor,  in 
order  that  he  might  obtain  his  assistance  against 
the  Goths.  Constantine  did  not  hesitate  to  arm 
for  the  defence  of  Honorius,  having  previously  ob¬ 
tained  his  pardon  for  the  assassination  of  Didymus 
(Didymius)  and  Verinianus  (Verenianus),  two 
kinsmen  of  Honorius,  who  had  been  killed  by 
order  of  Constantine  for  having  defended  Spain 
against  his  son  Constans  ;  and  he  entered  Italy  at 
the  head  of  a  strong  army,  his  secret  intention 
being  to  depose  Honorius  and  to  make  himself 
master  of  the  whole  Western  empire.  He  had 
halted  under  the  walls  of  Verona,  when  he  was 
suddenly  recalled  to  Gaul  by  the  rebellion  of  his 
general,  Gerontius,  who,  having  the  command  of 
the  army  in  Spain,  persuaded  the  troops  to  support 
his  revolt.  In  a  short  time,  Gerontius  was  master 
of  Spain ;  but,  instead  of  assuming  the  purple, 
he  had  his  friend  Maximus  proclaimed  emperor, 
and  hastened  into  Gaul,  where  Constantine  had 
just  arrived  from  Italy.  Constans,  the  son  of 
Constantine,  was  taken  prisoner  at  Vienna,  and 
put  to  death,  and  his  father  shut  himself  up  in 
Arles,  where  he  was  besieged  by  Gerontius.  This 
state  of  things  was  suddenly  changed  by  the  arrival 
of  Constantius,  the  general  of  Honorius,  with  an 
army  strong  enough  to  compel  Gerontius  to  raise 
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the  siege  and  to  fly  to  the  Pyrenees,  where  he 
perished  with  his  wife.  Constantius  commanded 
part  of  his  troops  to  pursue  him ;  with  the  other 
part  he  continued  the  siege,  as  is  related  under 
Constantius,  and  afterwards  compelled  Constan¬ 
tine  to  surrender  on  condition  of  having  his  life 
preserved.  Constantine  and  his  second  son  Julian 
were  sent  to  Italy ;  but  Honorius  did  not  keep 
the  promise  made  by  his  general,  and  both  the 
captives  were  put  to  death.  The  revolt  of  Con¬ 
stantine  is  of  great  importance  in  the  history  of 
Britain,  since  in  consequence  of  it  and  the  rebel¬ 
lion  of  the  inhabitants  against  the  officers  of  Con¬ 
stantine,  the  emperor  Honorius  gave  up  all  hopes 
of  restoring  his  authority  over  that  country,  and 
recognized  its  independence  of  Rome, — a  circum¬ 
stance  that  led  to  the  conquest  of  Britain  by  the 
Saxons,  (a.  d.  411.)  (Zosim.  lib.  v.  ult.  and  lib. 
vi.,  the  chief  source ;  Oros.  vii.  40 — 42  ;  Sozom. 
ix.  11 — 13;  Jornandes,  de  Reb.  Goth.  p.  112,  ed. 
Lindenbrog  ;  Sidon.  Apoll.  Epist.  v.  9  ;  Prosper, 
Citron. 9  Honorio  VII.  et  Theodosio  II.  Coss., 
Theodosio  Aug.  IV.  Cons.)  [W.  P.] 


COIN  OF  CONSTANTINUS,  THE  TYRANT. 

CONSTANTI'NUS  I.,  FLA'VIUS  VALE'- 
RIUS  AURE'LIUS,  surnamed  MAGNUS  or 
“the  Great,”  Roman  emperor,  a.  d.  306-337,  the 
eldest  son  of  the  emperor  Constantius  Chlorus  by 
his  first  wife  Helena.  His  descent  and  the  prin¬ 
cipal  members  of  his  family  are  represented  in  the 
following  genealogical  table  : — 


Crispus,  brother  of  the  emperors  Claudius  II.  and  Quintilius. 

I 

Claudia,  married  Eutropius. 

Constantius  Chlorus,  Augustus  in  A.  d.  305  ;  died  at  York  in  a.d.  306  ;  married  1.  Helena  the  Saint, 

2.  Theodora. 


Constantinus  Magnus.  Married,  1.  Minervina;  2.  Fausta,  Further  issue  of  Constantius  Chlo- 

daughter  of  the  emperor  Galerius  and  his  second  wife  Eutropia.  rus  by  Theodora,  see  below. 


1.  Crispus; 
Caesar,  316  ; 
put  to  death 
by  order  of 
his  father, 

:  326;  married 
Helena ; 
issue  un¬ 
known. 


2.  Constantinus 
II.,  surnamed  the 
Younger;  born, 
312 ;  Caesar, 
316  ;  Emperor, 
337;  died,  340. 
Twice  mar¬ 
ried  (?) ;  no 
issue  known. 


3.  Constantius  II. ; 
born,  31 7;  Caesar, 
326  (?) ;  Emperor, 
337  ;  sole  Emp. 
353  ;  died,  361 ; 
rnarr.  1 .  unknown ; 
2.  Flavia  Aurelia 
Eusebia;  3.  Maxi¬ 
ma  Faustina. 


4.  Constans ; 
born,  320  ; 
Caesar,  333 
(335?); 
Emp.  337  ; 
killed,  350 ; 
marr.  Olym¬ 
pia  ;  no  issue 
known. 


5.  Constantius  or  Constantia  ; 
married  1.  her  kinsman  IJan- 
nibalianus,  king  of  Pontus ; 
2.  Constantine  G alius,  emp. 

6.  Constantia  or  Constantina ; 
nun. 

7.  Helena,  Flavia  Maximiana  ; 
married  the  emperor  Julian, 
her  kinsman. 


Flavia  Maxima  Constantia,  married  the  emperor  Gratianus. 
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From  above.  Further  issue  of  Constantius  Chlorus  by  his  second  wife,  Theodora. 


1.  Constantinus,  murdered 
by  the  emperor  Constan¬ 
tius  II. ;  no  issue  known. 


2.  Dalmatius  Flavius 
Hannibalianus  ;  time 
of  death  unknown. 


3.  Constantius,  Consul,  335  ;  murdered 
by  the  emperor  Constantius  ;  married, 
1.  Galla  ;  2.  Basilina. 


1.  Dalmatius,  Flavius  Julius,  Consul  in 
A.  D.  333.  Put  to  death  by  the  em¬ 
peror  Constantine  the  Younger  in  339 
or  340  ;  no  issue  known. 


2.  Hannibalianus,  Flavius  Claudius,  king  of 
Pontus ;  married  Constantina,  eldest  daughter 
of  Constantine  the  Great ;  perished  in  the 
wholesale  murder  of  his  kinsmen. 


A  Son,  2.  Gallus,  Flavius  Julius,  born  in 
killed  325  ;  Caesar,  341  ;  disobedient; 

by  the  put  to  death  by  the  emperor  Con- 

emperor  stantius  II.  near  Pola,  in  Istria,  in 
Constan-  354  ;  married  Constantina,  widow 
tius  II.  of  Hannibalianus  and  eldest  daugh- 
in  341.  ter  of  Constantine  the  Great. 


3.  A 
daugh¬ 
ter,  mar¬ 
ried  the 
emperor 
Constan¬ 
tius. 


4.  Julianus,  surnamed  the  Apostate; 
born  332  (?);  Caesar,  355  ;  succeeded 
Constantius  in  36 1 ;  killed  in  the  Per¬ 
sian  war,  26th  of  June,  363.  Married 
Helena,  Flavia  Maximiana,  youngest 
daughter  of  Constantine  the  Great ; 
left  issue  whose  fate  is  unknown. 


From  above.  Further  issue  of  Constantius  Chlorus  by  Theodora. 


4.  Constantia  or  Constantina  [Con¬ 
stants]  Flavia  Valeria,  married 
in  313  Valeria  Licinianus  Licinius, 
Augustus ;  died  between  328  and  330. 


5.  Anastasia,  married  Bassianus  Caesar, 
and  after  his  death,  probably,  Lucius  Ra- 
mius  Aconitus  Optatus,  consul. 


6.  Eutropia,  mar¬ 
ried  Popilius  Ne- 
potianus,  consul. 


Flavius  Licinianus  Licinius,  put  to  Flavius  Popilius  Nepotianus ;  assumed  the  purple  in  Gaul 

death  by  Constantine  the  Great.  in  350  ;  killed  at  Rome  in  the  same  year. 


Constantine  was  born  in  the  month  of  February, 
A.  d.  272.  There  are  many  different  opinions  re¬ 
specting  his  birth-place ;  but  it  is  most  probable, 
and  it  is  now  generally  believed,  that  he  was  born 
at  Naissus,  now  Nissa,  a  well-known  town  in 
Dardania  or  the  upper  and  southern  part  of  Moesia 
Superior.* 

Constantine  was  distinguished  by  the  choicest 
gifts  of  nature,  but  his  education  was  chiefly 
military.  When  his  father  obtained  the  supreme 
command  in  Gaul,  Britain,  and  Spain,  he  did  not 
accompany  him,  but  remained  with  the  emperor 
Diocletian  as  a  kind  of  hostage  for  the  fidelity  of 
his  parent,  and  he  attended  that  emperor  on  his 
celebrated  expedition  in  Egypt.  After  the  capture 
of  Alexandria  and  the  pacification  of  that  country 
in  A.  d.  296,  Constantine  served  under  Galerius  in 
the  Persian  war,  which  resulted  in  the  conquest 
and  final  cession  to  the  Romans  of  Iberia,  Arme¬ 
nia,  Mesopotamia,  and  the  adjoining  countries,  for 
which  Diocletian  and  Maximian  celebrated  a 
triumph  in  Rome  in  303.  In  these  wars  Constan¬ 
tine  distinguished  himself  so  much  by  personal 
courage  as  well  as  by  higher  military  talents,  that 
he  became  the  favourite  of  the  army,  and  was  as 
a  reward  appointed  tribunus  militum  of  the  first 
class.  But  he  was  not  allowed  to  enjoy  quietly 
the  honours  which  he  so  justly  deserved.  In  his 

*  Stephanas  Byzantinus  (s.  v.  Naicraos )  calls 
this  town  KTLcrfxa  teal  narpls  Koovaravrluou  too 
(SaaiKcus,  meaning  by  Kria/xa  that  that  town  was 
enlarged  and  embellished  by  Constantine,  which 
was  the  case.  The  opinion  that  Constantine  was 
born  in  Britain  is  ably  refuted  in  Schopflin’s  dis¬ 
sertation,  “  Constantinus  Magnus  non  fuit  Britan- 
nus,”  contained  in  the  author’s  w  Commentationes 
Ilistoricae,”  Basel,  1741,  4to. 


position  as  a  kind  of  hostage  he  was  exposed  to 
the  machinations  of  the  ambitious,  the  jealous,  and 
the  designing ;  and  the  dangers  by  which  he  was 
surrounded  increased  after  the  abdication  of  Dio¬ 
cletian  and  Maximian  and  the  accession  of  his 
father  and  Galerius  as  emperors  (a.  d.  305).  He 
continued  to  live  in  the  East  under  the  eyes  of 
Galerius,  whose  jealousy  of  the  superior  qualities 
of  Constantine  was  so  great,  that  he  meditated  his 
ruin  by  exposing  him  to  personal  dangers,  from 
which  Constantine,  however,  escaped  unhurt.  In 
such  circumstances  he  was  compelled  to  cultivate 
and  improve  his  natural  prudence  and  sagacity, 
and  to  accustom  himself  to  that  reserve  and  dis¬ 
cretion  to  which  he  afterwards  owed  a  considerable 
part  of  his  greatness,  and  which  was  the  more  re¬ 
markable  in  him  as  he  was  naturally  of  a  most 
lively  disposition.  The  jealousy  of  Galerius  be¬ 
came  conspicuous  when  he  conferred  the  dignity  of 
Caesar  upon  his  sons,  Severus  and  Maximin,  a 
dignity  to  which  Constantine  seemed  to  be  en¬ 
titled  by  his  birth  and  merits,  but  which  was 
withheld  from  him  by  Galerius  and  not  conferred 
upon  him  by  his  father.  In  this,  however,  Con¬ 
stantius  Chlorus  acted  wisely,  for  as  his  son  was 
still  in  the  hands  of  Galerius,  he  would  have 
caused  his  immediate  ruin  had  he  proclaimed  him 
Caesar;  so  that  if  Constantine  spoke  of  disappoint¬ 
ment  he  could  only  feel  disappointed  at  not  being 
in  the  camp  of  his  father.  To  bring  him  thither 
became  now  the  great  object  of  the  policy  of  both 
father  and  son.  Negotiations  were  carried  on  for 
that  purpose  with  Galerius,  who,  aware  of  the 
consequences  of  the  departure  of  Constantine,  de¬ 
layed  his  consent  by  every  means  in  his  power, 
till  at  last  his  pretexts  were  exhausted,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  allow  him  to  join  his  father.  Justly 
afraid  of  being  detained  once  more,  or  of  being  cut 
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off  by  treachery  on  his  journey,.  Constantine  had 
no  sooner  obtained  the  permission  of  Galerius  than 
he  departed  from  Nicomedeia,  where  they  both 
resided,  without  taking  leave  of  the  emperor,  and 
travelled  through  Thrace,  Illyricum,  Pannonia, 
and  Gaul  with  all  possible  speed,  till  he  reached 
his  father  at  Boulogne  just  in  time  to  accompany 
him  to  Britain  on  his  expedition  against  the  Piets, 
and  to  be  present  at  his  death  at  York  (25th  of 
July,  306).  Before  dying,  Constantius  declared 
his  son  as  his  successor. 

The  moment  for  seizing  the  supreme  power,  or 
for  shrinking  back  into  death  or  obscurity,  had 
now  come  for  Constantine.  He  was  renowned  for 
his  victories  in  the  East,  admired  by  the  legions, 
and  beloved  by  the  subjects,  both  heathen  and 
Christian,  of  Constantius,  who  did  not  hesitate  to 
believe  that  the  son  would  follow  the  example  of 
justice,  toleration,  and  energy  set  by  the  father. 
The  legions  proclaimed  him  emperor ;  the  barbarian 
auxiliaries,  headed  by  Crocus,  king  of  the  Alemanni, 
acknowledged  him  ;  yet  he  hesitated  to  place  the 
fatal  diadem  on  his  head.  But  his  hesitation  was 
mere  pretence ;  he  was  well  prepared  for  the 
event  ;  and  in  the  quick  energy  with  which  he 
acted,  he  gave  a  sample  of  that  marvellous  combi¬ 
nation  of  boldness,  cunning,  and  wisdom  in  which 
but  a  few  great  men  have  surpassed  him.  In  a 
conciliatory  letter  to  Galerius,  he  protested  that  he 
had  not  taken  the  purple  on  his  own  account,  but 
that  he  had  been  pressed  by  the  troops  to  do  so, 
and  he  solicited  to  be  acknowledged  as  Augustus. 
At  the  same  time  he  made  preparations  to  take 
the  field  with  all  his  father’s  forces,  if  Galerius 
should  refuse  to  grant  him  his  request.  But  Ga¬ 
lerius  dreaded  a  struggle  with  the  brave  legions  of 
the  West,  headed  by  a  man  like  Constantine.  He 
disguised  his  resentment,  and  acknowledged  Con¬ 
stantine  as  master  of  the  countries  beyond  the 
Alps,  but  with  the  title  of  Caesar  only:  he  con¬ 
ferred  the  dignity  of  Augustus  upon  his  own  son 
Severus. 

The  peace  in  the  empire  was  of  short  duration. 
The  rapacity  of  Galerius,  his  absence  from  the 
capital  of  the  empire,  and  probably  also  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  Constantine,  caused  a  rebellion  in  Home, 
which  resulted  in  Maxentius,  the  son  of  Maximian, 
seizing  the  purple ;  and  when  Maximian  was 
informed  of  it,  he  left  his  retirement  and  reassumed 
the  diadem,  which  he  had  formerly  renounced  with 
his  colleague  Diocletian.  The  consequence  of  their 
rebellion  was  a  war  with  Galerius,  whose  son, 
Severus  Augustus,  entered  Italy  with  a  powerful 
force ;  but  he  was  shut  up  in  Ravenna ;  and,  un¬ 
able  to  defend  the  town  or  to  escape,  he  surren¬ 
dered  himself  up  to  the  besiegers,  and  was 
treacherously  put  to  death  by  order  of  Maxentius. 
(a.  d.  307.)  Galerius  chose  C.  Valerius  Licini- 
anus  Licinius  as  Augustus  instead  of  Severus,  and 
he  was  forced  to  acknowledge  the  claims  of  Maxi- 
min  likewise,  who  had  been  proclaimed  Augustus 
by  the  legions  under  his  command,  which  were 
stationed  in  Syria  and  Egypt.  The  Roman  em¬ 
pire  thus  obeyed  six  masters :  Galerius,  Licinius, 
and  Maximin  in  the  East,  and  Maximian,  Maxen¬ 
tius,  and  Constantine  in  the  West  (308).  The 
union  between  the  masters  of  the  West  was 
cemented  by  the  marriage  of  Constantine,  whose 
first  wife  Minervina  was  dead,  with  Fausta,  the 
daughter  of  Maximian,  which  took  place  as  early 
as  306  ;  and  at  the  same  time  Constantine  was 
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acknowledged  as  Augustus  by  Maximian  and 
Maxentius.  But  before  long  serious  quarrels  broke 
out  between  Maxentius  and  Maximian  ;  the  latter 
was  forced  by  his  son  to  fly  from  Rome,  and 
finally  took  refuge  with  Constantine,  by  whom  he 
was  well  received.  Maximian  once  more  abdi¬ 
cated  the  throne ;  but  during  the  absence  of  Con¬ 
stantine,  who  was  then  on  the  Rhine,  he  re¬ 
assumed  the  purple,  and  entered  into  secret 
negotiations  with  his  son  Maxentius  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  ruining  Constantine.  He  was  surprised  in 
his  plots  by  Constantine,  who  on  the  news  of  his 
rebellion  had  left  the  Rhine,  and  embarking  his 
troops  in  boats,  descended  the  Saone  end  Rhone, 
appeared  under  the  walls  of  Arles,  where  Maxi¬ 
mian  then  resided,  and  forced  him  to  take  refuge 
in  Marseilles.  That  town  was  immediately  be¬ 
sieged  ;  the  inhabitants  gave  up  Maximian,  and 
Constantine  quelled  the  rebellion  by  one  of  those 
acts  of  bloody  energy  which,  the  world  hesitates  to 
call  murder,  since  the  kings  of  the  world  cannot 
maintain  themselves  on  their  thrones  without  blood. 
Maximian  was  put  to  death  (a.  d.  309)  ;  he  had 
deserved  punishment,  yet  he  was  the  father  of 
Constantine’s  wife.  [Maximianus.] 

The  authority  of  Constantine  was  now  unre¬ 
strained  in  his  dominions.  He  generally  resided 
at  Trier  (Treves),  and  was  greatly  beloved  by 
his  subjects  on  account  of  his  excellent  adminis¬ 
tration.  The  inroads  of  the  barbarians  were 
punished  by  him  with  great  severity  :  the  captive 
chiefs  of  the  Franks  were  devoured  by  wild  beasts 
in  the  circus  of  Trier,  and  many  robbers  or  rebels 
suffered  the  same  barbarous  punishment.  These 
occasional  cruelties  did  not  prejudice  him  in  the 
eyes  of  the  people,  and  among  the  emperors  who 
then  ruled  the  world  Constantine  was  undoubtedly 
the  most  beloved,  a  circumstance  which  was  of 
great  advantage  to  him  when  he  began  his  struggle 
with  his  rivals.  This  struggle  commenced  with 
Maxentius,  who  pretended  to  feel  resentment  for 
the  death  of  his  father,  insulted  Constantine,  and 
from  insults  proceeded  to  hostile  demonstrations. 
With  a  large  force  assembled  in  Italy  he  intended 
to  invade  Gaul,  but  so  great  was  the  aversion  of 
his  subjects  to  his  cruel  and  rapacious  character, 
that  Roman  deputies  appeared  before  Constantine 
imploring  him  to  deliver  them  from  a  tyrant. 
Constantine  was  well  aware  of  the  dangers  to 
which  he  exposed  himself  by  attacking  Maxentius, 
who  was  obeyed  by  a  numerous  army,  chiefly  com¬ 
posed  of  veterans,  who  had  fought  under  Diocletian 
and  Maximian.  At  the  same  time,  the  army  of 
Constantine  was  well  disciplined  and  accustomed 
to  fight  with  the  brave  barbarians  of  Germany,  and 
while  his  rival  was  only  obeyed  by  soldiers  he  met 
with  obedience  among  both  his  troops  and  his 
subjects.  To  win  the  affections  of  the  people  he 
protected  the  Christians  in  his  own  dominions, 
and  he  persuaded  Galerius  and  Maximin  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  persecutions  to  which  they  were  ex¬ 
posed  in  the  East.  This  was  a  measure  of  pru¬ 
dence,  but  the  Christians  in  their  joy,  which 
increased  in  proportion  as  Constantine  gave  them 
still  more  proofs  of  his  conviction,  that  Christianity 
had  become  a  moral  element  in  the  nations  which 
would  give  power  to  him  who  understood  how  to 
wield  it,  attributed  the  politic  conduct  of  their 
master  to  divine  inspiration,  and  thus  the  fable 
became  believed,  that  on  his  march  to  Italy,  either 
at  Autun  in  France,  or  at  Verona,  or  near  Ander- 
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nach  on  the  Rhine  in  Germany  as  some  pretend, 
Constantine  had  a  vision,  seeing  in  his  sleep  a 
cross  with  the  inscription  iv  rod  tiu  vina.  Thus,  it 
is  said,  he  adopted  the  cross,  and  in  that  sign  was 
victorious.* 

Constantine  crossed  the  Cottian  Alps  (Mount 
Cenis),  defeated  the  vanguard  of  Maxentius  at 
Turin,  entered  Milan,  and  laid  seige  to  Verona, 
under  the  walls  of  which  Maxentius  suffered  a 
severe  defeat.  Another  battle  fought  near  Rome 
on  the  28th  of  October,  312,  decided  the  fate  of 
Maxentius  :  his  army  was  completely  routed,  and 
while  he  tried  to  escape  over  the  Milvian  bridge 
into  Rome,  he  was  driven  by  the  throng  of  the 
fugitives  into  the  Tiber  and  perished  in  the  river. 
[Maxentius.]  Constantine  entered  Rome,  and 
displayed  great  activity  in  restoring  peace  to  that 
city,  and  in  removing  the  causes  of  the  frequent 
disturbances  by  which  Rome  had  been  shaken 
during  the  reign  of  Maxentius ;  he  disbanded  the 
body  of  the  Praetorians,  and  in  order  that  the 
empire  might  derive  some  advantage  from  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  the  senators,  he  subjected  them  and  their 
families  to  a  heavy  poll-tax.  He  also  accepted 
the  title  of  Pontifex  Maximus,  which  shews  that 
at  that  time  he  had  not  the  slightest  intention  of 
elevating  Christianity  at  the  expense  of  Paganism. 

The  fruit  of  Constantine’s  victories  was  the  un¬ 
disputed  mastership  of  the  whole  western  part  of 
the  empire,  with  its  ancient  capital,  Rome,  which, 
however,  had  then  ceased  to  be  the  ordinary  resi¬ 
dence  of  the  emperors.  At  the  same  time,  impor¬ 
tant  events  took  place  in  the  East.  The  emperor 
Galerius  died  in  a.  d.  311,  and  Licinius,  having 
united  his  dominions  with  his  own,  was  involved 
in  a  war  with  Maximin,  who,  after  having  taken 
Byzantium  by  surprise,  was  defeated  in  several 
battles,  and  died,  on  his  flight  to  Egypt,  at  Tarsus 
in  Cilicia,  in  313.  [Maximinus.]  Thus  Licinius 
became  sole  master  of  the  whole  East,  and  the  em¬ 
pire  had  now  only  two  heads.  In  the  following 
year,  314,  a  war  broke  out  between  Licinius  and 
Constantine.  At  Cibalis,  a  town  on  the  junction 
of  the  Sau  with  the  Danube,  in  the  southernmost 
part  of  Pannonia,  Constantine  defeated  his  rival 
with  an  inferior  force  ;  a  second  battle,  at  Mardia 
in  Thrace,  was  indecisive,  but  the  loss  which  Lici¬ 
nius  sustained  was  immense,  and  he  sought  for 
peace.  This  was  readily  granted  him  by  Constan¬ 
tine,  who  perhaps  felt  himself  not  strong  enough 
to  drive  his  rival  to  extremities ;  but,  satisfied 
with  the  acquisition  of  Illyricum,  Pannonia,  and 
Greece,  which  Licinius  ceded  to  him,  he  establish¬ 
ed  a  kind  of  mock  friendship  between  them  by 
giving  to  Licinius  the  hand  of  his  sister  Constan- 
tina.  During  nine  years  the  peace  remained  un¬ 
disturbed,  a  time  which  Constantine  employed  in 
reforming  the  administration  of  the  empire  by 
those  laws  of  which  we  shall  speak  below,  and  in 
defending  the  northern  frontiers  against  the  in¬ 
roads  of  the  barbarians.  Illyricum  and  Pannonia 
were  the  principal  theatres  of  these  devastations, 
and  among  the  various  barbarians  that  dwelt  north 
of  the  Danube  and  the  Black  Sea,  the  Goths,  who 
had  occupied  Dacia,  were  the  most  dangerous. 
Constantine  chastised  them  several  times  in  Illyri¬ 
cum,  and  finally  crossed  the  Danube,  entered 
Dacia,  and  compelled  them  to  respect  the  dignity 

*  Compare  “  Dissertation  sur  la  Vision  de  Con¬ 
stantin  le  Grand,”  by  Du  Voisin,  bishop  of  Nantes. 
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of  the  Roman  empire.  His  fame  as  a  great  mon¬ 
arch,  distinguished  both  by  civil  and  military  abi¬ 
lities,  increased  every  year,  and  the  consciousness 
of  his  talents  and  power  induced  him  to  make  a 
final  struggle  for  the  undivided  government  of  the 
empire.  In  323,  he  declared  war  against  Licinius, 
who  was  then  advanced  in  years  and  was  detested 
for  his  cruelties,  but  whose  land  forces  were  equal 
to  those  of  Constantine,  while  his  navy  was  more 
numerous  and  manned  with  more  experienced 
sailors.  The  first  battle  took  place  near  Adrianople 
on  the  3rd  of  July,  323.  Each  of  the  emperors 
had  above  a  hundred  thousand  men  under  his  com¬ 
mand  ;  but,  after  a  hard  struggle,  in  which  Con¬ 
stantine  gave  fresh  proofs  of  his  skill  and  personal 
courage,  Licinius  was  routed  with  great  slaughter, 
his  fortified  camp  was  stormed,  and  he  fled  to  By¬ 
zantium.  Constantine  followed  him  thither,  and 
while  he  laid  siege  to  the  town,  his  eldest  son 
Crispus  forced  the  entrance  of  the  Hellespont,  and 
in  a  three  days’  battle  defeated  Amandus,  the  ad¬ 
miral  of  Licinius,  who  lost  one-third  of  his  fleet. 
Unable  to  defend  Byzantium  with  success,  Licinius 
went  to  Bithynia,  assembled  his  troops,  and  offered 
a  second  battle,  which  was  fought  at  Chrysopolis, 
now  Skutari,  opposite  Byzantium.  Constantine 
obtained  a  complete  victory,  and  Licinius  fled  to 
Nicomedeia.  He  surrendered  himself  on  condition 
of  having  his  life  spared,  a  promise  which  Con¬ 
stantine  made  on  the  intercession  of  his  sister  Con- 
stantina,  the  wife  of  Licinius ;  but,  after  spending 
a  short  time  in  false  security  at  Thessalonica,  the 
place  of  his  exile,  he  was  put  to  death  by  order  of 
his  fortunate  rival.  We  cannot  believe  that  he 
was  killed  for  forming  a  conspiracy ;  the  cause  of 
his  death  was  undoubtedly  the  dangerous  import¬ 
ance  of  his  person.  [Licinius  ;  Const antina.] 
Constantine  acted  towards  his  memory  as,  during 
the  restoration  in  France,  the  memory  of  Napoleon 
was  treated  by  the  Bourbons  :  his  reign  was  con¬ 
sidered  as  an  usurpation,  his  laws  were  declared 
void,  and  infamy  was  cast  upon  his  name. 

Constantine  was  now  sole  master  of  the  empire, 
and  the  measures  which  he  adopted  to  maintain 
himself  in  his  lofty  station  were  as  vigorous,  though 
less  bloody,  as  those  by  which  he  succeeded  in  at¬ 
taining  the  great  object  of  his  ambition.  The 
West  and  the  East  of  the  empire  had  gradually 
become  more  distinct  from  each  other,  and  as  each 
of  those  great  divisions  had  already  been  governed 
during  a  considerable  period  by  different  rulers, 
that  distinction  became  dangerous  for  the  integrity 
of  the  whole,  in  proportion  as  the  people  were 
accustomed  to  look  upon  each  other  as  belong¬ 
ing  to  either  of  those  divisions,  rather  than  to 
the  whole  empire.  Rome  •  was  only  a  nomi¬ 
nal  capital,  and  Italy,  corrupted  by  luxury  and 
vices,  had  ceased  to  be  the  source  of  Roman  gran¬ 
deur.  Constantine  felt  the  necessity  of  creating  a 
new  centre  of  the  empire,  and,  after  some  hesita¬ 
tion,  chose  that  city  which  down  to  the  present 
day  is  a  gate  both  to  the  East  and  the  West.  He 
made  Byzantium  the  capital  of  the  empire  and  the 
residence  of  the  emperors,  and  called  it  after  his 
own  name,  Constantinople,  or  the  city  of  Constan¬ 
tine.  The  solemn  inauguration  of  Constantinople 
took  place  in  a.  d.  330,  according  to  Idatius  and 
the  Chronicon  Alexandrinum.  The  possibility  of 
Rome  ceasing  to  be  the  capital  of  the  Roman  em¬ 
pire,  had  been  already  observed  by  Tacitus,  who 
says  {Ilist.  i.  4),  “  Evulgato  imperii  arcano,  posse 
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principem  alibi  quam  Romae  fieri,”  Constantinople 
was  enlarged  and  embellished  by  Constantine  and 
his  successors ;  but  when  it  is  said  that  it  equalled 
Rome  in  splendour,  the  cause  must  partly  be  attri¬ 
buted  to  the  fact,  that  the  beauty  of  Constantino¬ 
ple  was  ever  increasing,  while  that  of  Rome  Avas 
constantly  decreasing  under  the  rough  hands  of 
her  barbarian  conquerors.  (Comp.  Ciampini,  De 
Sacris  Aedificiis  a  Constantino  Magno  constructs.) 
Ry  making  Constantinople  the  residence  of  the 
emperors,  the  centre  of  the  empire  Avas  removed 
from  the  Latin  Avorld  to  the  Greek ;  and  although 
Latin  continued  to  be  the  official  language  for  se¬ 
veral  centuries,  the  influence  of  Greek  civilization 
soon  obtained  such  an  ascendancy  o\Ter  the  Latin, 
that  Avhile  the  Roman  empire  perished  by  the  bar¬ 
barians  in  the  West,  it  Avas  changed  into  a  Greek 
empire  by  the  Greeks  in  the  East.  There  was, 
hoAvever,  such  a  prestige  of  grandeur  connected 
with  Rome,  that  down  to  the  capture  of  Constan¬ 
tinople  by  the  Turks,  in  1453,  the  rulers  of  the 
Eastern  empire  retained  the  name  of  Roman  em¬ 
perors  as  a  title  by  which  they  thought  that  they 
inherited  the  government  of  the  world.  The  same 
title  and  the  same  presumption  were  assumed  by 
the  kings  of  the  German  barbarians,  seated  on  the 
ruins  of  Rome,  and  they  Avere  the  pride  of  their 
successors  till  the  downfall  of  the  Holy  Roman 
empire  in  Germany  in  1806. 

The  year  324  was  signalized  by  an  event  Avhich 
caused  the  greatest  consternation  in  the  empire, 
and  which  in  the  opinion  of  many  Avriters  has 
throAvn  indelible  disgrace  upon  Constantine.  His 
accomplished  son,  Crispus,  whose  virtues  and  glory 
would  perhaps  have  been  the  joy  of  a  father,  but 
for  their  rendering  him  popular  with  the  nation, 
and  producing  ambition  in  the  mind  of  Crispus 
himself,  was  accused  of  high  treason,  and,  during 
the  celebration  at  Rome  of  the  twentieth  anniver¬ 
sary  of  Constantine’s  victory  over  Maxentius,  was 
arrested  and  sent  to  Pola  in  Istria.  There  he  was 
put  to  death.  Licinius  Caesar,  the  son  of  the  em¬ 
peror  Licinius  and  Constantina,  the  sister  of  Con¬ 
stantine,  was  accused  of  the  same  crime,  and 
suffered  the  same  fate.  Many  other  persons  ac¬ 
cused  of  being  connected  with  the  conspiracy  were 
likeAvise  punished  with  death.  It  is  said,  that 
Crispus  had  been  calumniated  by  his  step-mother, 
Fausta,  and  that  Constantine,  repenting  the  inno¬ 
cent  death  of  his  son,  and  discovering  that  Fausta 
lived  in  criminal  intercourse  Avith  a  slave,  com¬ 
manded  her  to  be  suffocated  in  a  Avarm  bath.  As 
our  space  does  not  allow  us  to  present  more  than  a 
short  sketch  of  these  complicated  events,  some  ad¬ 
ditions  to  which  are  given  in  the  lives  of  Priscus 
and  Fausta,  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  opinion 
of  Niebuhr,  who  remarks  ( History  of  Rome,  ed.  by 
Dr.  L.  Schmitz,  vol.  v.  p.  360),  “  Every  one  knows 
the  miserable  death  of  Constantine’s  son,  Crispus, 
who  Avas  sent  into  exile  to  Pola,  and  then  put  to 
death.  If  however  people  will  make  a  tragedy  of 
this  event,  I  must  confess  that  I  do  not  see  how  it 
can  be  proved  that  Crispus  was  innocent.  When 
I  read  of  so  many  insurrections  of  sons  against 
their  fathers,  I  do  not  see  why  Crispus,  who  Avas 
Caesar,  and  demanded  the  title  of  Augustus,  which 
hi3  father  refused  him,  should  not  have  thought, — 
Well,  if  I  do  not  make  anything  of  myself,  my 
father  will  not,  for  he  will  certainty  prefer  the  sons 
of  Fausta  to  me,  the  son  of  a  repudiated  woman.’ 
Such  a  thought,  if  it  did  occur  to  Crispus,  must 
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have  stung  him  to  the  quick.  That  a  father  should 
order  his  own  son  to  be  put  to  death  is  certainty 
repulsNe  to  our  feelings,  but  it  is  rash  and  incon¬ 
siderate  to  assert  that  Crispus  was  innocent.  It 
is  to  me  highly  probable  that  Constantine  himself 
Avas  quite  convinced  of  his  son’s  guilt :  I  infer  this 
from  his  conduct  towards  the  three  step-brothers 
of  Crispus,  whom  he  always  treated  Avith  the  high¬ 
est  respect,  and  his  unity  and  harmony  with  his 
sons  is  truly  exemplary.  It  is  related  that  Fausta 
Avas  suffocated,  by  Constantine’s  command,  by  the 
steam  of  a  bath;  but  Gibbon  has  raised  some 
Aveighty  doubts  about  this  incredible  and  unac¬ 
countable  act,  and  I  cannot  therefore  attach  any 
importance  to  the  story.” 

During  the  latter  part  of  his  reign,  Constantine 
enjoyed  his  power  in  peace.  As  early  as  315, 
Arius  denied  at  Alexandria  the  divinity  of  Christ. 
His  doctrine,  which  afterwards  ga\7e  rise  to  so 
many  troubles  and  wars,  was  condemned  by  the 
general  council  assembled  at  Nicaea  in  325,  one  of 
the  most  important  events  in  ecclesiastical  history. 
Constantine  protected  the  orthodox  fathers,  though 
he  must  be  looked  upon  as  still  a  Pagan,  but  he 
did  not  persecute  the  Arians ;  and  the  dissensions 
of  a  church  to  Avhich  he  did  not  belong,  did  not 
occupy  much  of  his  "attention,  since  the  domestic 
peace  of  the  empire  was  not  yet  in  danger  from 
them.  NotAvithstanding  the  tranquillity  of  the 
empire,  the  evident  result  of  a  man  of  his  genius 
being  the  sole  ruler,  Constantine  felt  that  none 
of  his  sons  Avas  his  equal ;  and  by  dividing  his 
empire  among  them,  he  hoped  to  remove  the 
causes  of  troubles  like  those  to  which  he 
OAved  his  OAvn  accession.  He  therefore  assigned 
to  Constantine,  the  eldest,  the  administration  of 
Gaul,  Britain,  Spain,  and  Tingitania;  to  Con- 
stantius,  the  second,  Egypt  and  the  Asiatic  pro¬ 
vinces,  except  the  countries  given  to  Hanniba- 
lianus  ;  to  Constans,  the  youngest,  Italy,  Western 
Illyricum,  and  the  rest  of  Africa  :  they  all  received 
the  title  of  Augustus.  He  conferred  the  title  of 
Caesar  upon  his  nephew  Dalmatius,  Avho  obtained 
the  administration  of  Eastern  Illyricum,  Macedo¬ 
nia,  Thrace,  and  Greece ;  and  his  nephew  Hanni- 
balianus,  who  received  the  neAv  title  of  Nobilissi- 
mus,  was  placed  over  Pontus,  Cappadocia,  and 
Armenia  Minor,  Avith  Caesareia  as  capital.  They 
were  to  govern  the  empire,  after  his  death,  as  a 
joint  property.  Among  the  three  Augusti,  Con¬ 
stantine,  the  eldest,  was  to  be  the  first  in  rank, 
but  they  Avere  to  be  equal  in  authority :  the  Caesar 
and  the  Nobilissimus,  though  sovereign  in  their 
dominions,  Avere  inferior  in  rank,  and,  with  regard 
to  the  administration  of  the  whole  empire,  in  au¬ 
thority  also  to  the  Augusti.  The  failure  of  this  plan 
of  Constantine’s  is  related  in  the  lives  of  his  sons. 

In  337,  Constantine  was  going  to  take  the  field 
against  Sapor  II.,  king  of  Persia,  Avho  claimed  the 
provinces  taken  from  him  by  Galerius  and  Maxi- 
mian.  But  his  health  was  bad  ;  and  having  re¬ 
tired  to  Nicomedeia  for  the  sake  of  the  air  and.  the 
Avaters,  he  died  there,  after  a  short  illness,  on  the 
22nd  of  May,  337.  Shortly  before  his  death,  he 
declared  his  intention  of  becoming  a  Christian,  and 
Avas  accordingly  baptized.  His  death  was  the  sig¬ 
nal  for  the  massacre  of  nearly  all  his  kinsmen, 
which  was  contrived  by  his  own  sons,  and  subse¬ 
quently  of  the  violent  death  of  tAvo  of  his  sons, 
while  the  second,  Constantius,  succeeded  in  be¬ 
coming  sole  emperor. 
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The  following  were  the  most  important  of  the 
laws  and  regulations  of  Constantine.  He  devel¬ 
oped  and  brought  to  perfection  the  hierarchical 
system  of  state  dignities  established  by  Diocletian 
on  the  model  of  the  Eastern  courts,  and  of  which 
the  details  are  contained  in  the  Notitia  Dignita- 
tum.  The  principal  officers  were  divided  into 
three  classes  :  the  Illustres,  the  Spectabiles,  and  the 
Clarissimi ;  for  officers  of  a  lower  rank  other  titles 
were  invented,  the  pompous  sounds  of  which  con¬ 
trasted  strangely  with  the  pettiness  of  the  func¬ 
tions  of  the  bearers.  The  consulship  was  a  mere 
title,  and  so  was  the  dignity  of  patricius ;  both  of 
these  titles  were  in  later  years  often  conferred 
upon  barbarians.  The  number  of  public  officers 
was  immense,  and  they  all  derived  their  authority 
from  the  supreme  chief  of  the  empire,  who  could 
thus  depend  upon  a  host  of  men  raised  by  their 
education  above  the  lower  classes,  and  who,  hav¬ 
ing  generally  nothing  but  their  appointments,  were 
obliged  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  prevent  revolu¬ 
tions,  by  which  they  would  have  been  deprived 
of  their  livelihood.  A  similar  artificial  system, 
strengthening  the  government,  is  established,  in 
our  days,  in  Prussia,  Austria,  France,  and  most  of 
the  states  of  Europe.  The  dignity  and  dangerous 
military  power  of  the  praefecti  praetorio  were  abo¬ 
lished.  Under  Diocletian  and  Maximian  there 
were  four  praefecti,  but  they  were  only  lieutenants 
of  the  two  Augusti  and  their  two  Caesars.  Con¬ 
stantine  continued  the  number,  and  limited  their 
power  by  making  them  civil  officers :  under  him 
there  was  the  Praefectus  Orienti  over  the  Asiatic 
provinces  and  Thrace  ;  the  Praefectus  Italiae,  over 
Italy,  Rhaetia,  Noricum,  and  Africa  between 
Egypt  and  Tingitania;  the  Praefectus  Illyrico, 
who  had  Illyricum,  Pannonia,  Macedonia,  and 
Greece  ;  and  the  Praefectus  Galliae,  over  Gaul, 
Britain,  Spain,  and  Tingitania  or  the  westernmost 
part  of  Africa.  Rome  and  Constantinople  had 
each  their  separate  praefect.  Under  the  praefecti 
there  were  thirteen  high  functionaries,  who  were 
civil  governors  of  the  thirteen  dioceses  into  which 
the  empire  was  divided,  and  who  had  either  the 
title  of  comes  or  count,  or  of  vicarius  or  vice-prae- 
fect.  Between  these  officers  and  the  praefecti 
there  were  three  proconsuls,  of  Asia,  Achaia,  and 
Africa,  who  however  were  but  governors  of  pro¬ 
vinces,  the  whole  number  of  which  was  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  sixteen,  and  which  were  governed,  be¬ 
sides  the  proconsuls,  by  thirty-seven  consulares, 
five  correctores,  and  seventy-one  presidentes. 

The  military  administration  was  entirely  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  civil,  and  as  the  Praefecti  Praetorio 
were  changed  into  civil  officers,  as  has  been  men¬ 
tioned  above,  the  supreme  military  command  was 
conferred  at  first  upon  two,  then  four,  and  finally 
eight  Magistri  Militum,  under  whom  were  the 
military  Comites  and  Duces.  The  number  of 
legions  was  diminished,  but  the  army  was  never¬ 
theless  much  increased,  especially  by  barbarian 
auxiliaries,  a  dangerous  practice,  which  hastened 
the  overthrow  of  the  Western  and  shook  the 
Eastern  empire  to  its  foundations.  The  increase 
of  the  army  rendered  various  oppressive  taxes 
necessary,  which  were  unequally  assessed,  and 
caused  many  revolts.  There  were  seven  high 
functionaries,  who  may  be  compared  with  some  of 
the  great  officers  of  state  in  our  country,  viz.  the 
Praepositus  Sacri  Cubiculi,  or  Lord  Chamberlain ; 
the  Magister  Officiorum,  who  acted  in  many  con- 
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cems  as  a  secretary  for  home  affairs  ;  the  Quaestor, 
or  Lord  Chancellor  and  Seal-Keeper ;  the  Comes 
Sacrarum  Largitionum,  or  Chancellor  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer  for  the  public  revenue ;  the  Comes  Rerum 
Privatarum  Divinae  Domus  for  the  private  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  emperor  ;  and,  finally,  two  Comites 
Domesticorum,  or  simply  Domestici,  the  com¬ 
manders  of  the  imperial  life-guard.  For  further 
details  we  refer  to  the  authorities  enumerated  at 
the  end  of  this  article,  and  to  Gutherius,  “  De 
Officiis  Domus  Augustae.” 

Constantine  deserves  the  name  of  Great :  he  rose 
to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  power,  and  owed  his  for¬ 
tune  to  nobody  but  himself.  His  birth  was  a  source 
of  dangers  to  him ;  his  exalted  qualities  caused 
jealousy  among  his  enemies,  and  during  the  greater 
part  of  his  reign  his  life  was  one  continued  struggle. 
He  overcame  all  obstacles  through  his  own  exer¬ 
tions  ;  his  skill  vanquished  his  enemies  ;  his 
energy  kept  the  hydra  of  anarchy  headless  ;  his 
prudence  conducted  him  in  safety  through  con¬ 
spiracies,  rebellions,  battles,  and  murder,  to  the 
thronevof  Rome  ;  his  wisdom  created  a  new  organi¬ 
zation  for  an  empire,  which  consisted  of  huge  frag¬ 
ments,  and  which  no  human  hand  seemed  powerful 
enough  to  raise  to  a  solid  edifice.  Christianity 
was  made  by  him  the  religion  of  the  state,  but 
Paganism  was  not  persecuted  though  discouraged. 
The  Christianity  of  the  emperor  himself  has  been 
a  subject  of  warm  controversy  both  in  ancient  and 
modern  times,  but  the  graphic  account  which 
Niebuhr  gives  of  Constantine’s  belief  seems  to  be 
perfectly  just.  Speaking  of  the  murder  of  Licinius 
and  his  own  sonCrispus,  Niebuhr  remarks  {Hist,  of 
Rome ,  vol.  v.  p.  359),  “  Many  judge  of  him  by 
too  severe  a  standard,  because  they  look  upon  him 
as  a  Christian ;  but  I  cannot  regard  him  in  that 
light.  The  religion  which  he  had  in  his  head 
must  have  been  a  strange  compound  indeed.  The 
man  who  had  on  his  coins  the  inscription  Sol 
invidus,  who  worshipped  pagan  divinities,  consult¬ 
ed  the  haruspices,  indulged  in  a  number  of  pagan 
superstitions,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  built 
churches,  shut  up  pagan  temples,  and  interfered 
with  the  council  of  Nicaea,  must  have  been  a  re¬ 
pulsive  phaenomenon,  and  was  certainly  not  a 
Christian.  He  did  not  allow  himself  to  be  bap¬ 
tized  till  the  last  moments  of  his  life,  and  those 
who  praise  him  for  this  do  not  know  what  they 
are  doing.  He  wTas  a  superstitious  man,  and 
mixed  up  his  Christian  religion  with  all  kinds  of 
absurd  superstitions  and  opinions.  When,  there¬ 
fore,  certain  Oriental  writers  call  him  iaairoaroKos 
they  do  not  know  what  they  are  saying,  and  to 
speak  of  him  as  a  saint  is  a  profanation  of  the  word.” 

The  blame  which  falls  upon  Constantine  for  the 
death  of  Maximian,  Licinius,  and  Crispus,  will  fall 
upon  many  kings,  and  we  have  only  fabulous  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  mental  sufferings  which  his  bloody 
deeds  might  have  caused  him.  Constantine  was 
not  so  great  during  the  latter  part  of  his  reign. 
In  proportion  as  he  advanced  in  years  he  lost  that 
serene  generosity  which  had  distinguished  him 
while  he  was  younger ;  his  temper  grew  acrimonious, 
and  he  gave  way  to  passionate  bursts  of  resent¬ 
ment  which  he  would  have  suppressed  while  he  was 
in  the  bloom  of  manhood.  He  felt  that  the  gran¬ 
deur  of  Rome  could  be  maintained  only  in  the 
East,  and  he  founded  Constantinople;  but  the 
spirit  of  the  East  overwhelmed  him,  and  he  sacri¬ 
ficed  the  heroic  majesty  of  a  Roman  emperor  to  i 
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the  showy  pomp  and  the  vain  ceremonies  of  an 
Asiatic  court.  His  life  is  an  example  of  a  great 
historical  lesson  :  the  West  may  conquer  the  East, 
but  the  conqueror  will  die  on  his  trophies  by  the 
poison  of  sensuality. 

As  Constantine  the  Great  was  a  successful 
political  reformer,  and  the  protector  of  a  new 
religion,  he  has  received  as  much  undeserved  re¬ 
proaches  as  praise  ;  the  Christian  writers  generally 
deified  him,  and  the  Pagan  historians  have  cast 
infamy  on  his  memory.  To  judge  him  fairly  was 
reserved  for  the  historians  of  later  times. 

(Euseb.  Vita  Constantini ;  Eutrop.  lib.  x.  ; 
Sextus  Rufus,  Brev.  26 ;  Aurel.  Viet.  Epit.  40, 
41,  de  Caes.  40,  &c. ;  Zosim.  lib.  ii.,  Zosimus  is 
a  violent  antagonist  of  Constantine  ;  Zonar.  lib. 
xiii.  ;  Lactant.  de  Mort.  Persecut.  24 — 52  ;  Oros. 
lib.  vii. ;  Amm.  Marc.  lib.  xiv.,  &c.,  Eoccerpta ,  p. 
710,  &c.,  ed.  Valesius.  The  accounts  of,  and  the 
opinions  on,  Constantine  given  by  Eumenius, 
Nazarius,  &c.,  in  the  Panegyrics  (especially  vi. — 
xi.),  and  by  the  emperor  Julian,  in  his  Caesars  as 
well  as  in  his  Orations,  are  of  great  importance, 
but  full  of  partiality  :  Julian  treats  Constantine 
very  badly,  and  the  Panegyrics  are  what  their 
name  indicates.  Among  the  ecclesiastical  writers, 
Eusebius,  Lactantius,  Socrates,  Sozomen,  Theo- 
phanes,  &c.,  are  the  principal ;  but  it  has  already 
been  observed  that  their  statements  must  be  pe¬ 
rused  with  great  precaution.  The  Life  of  Constan¬ 
tine  by  Praxagoras,  which  was  known  to  the 
Byzantines,  is  lost.  Besides  these  sources,  there 
is  scarcely  a  writer  of  the  time  of  Constantine  and 
the  following  centuries,  who  does  not  give  some 
account  of  Constantine ;  and  even  in  the  works  of 
the  later  Byzantines,  such  as  Constantine  Porphy- 
rogenitus  and  Cedrenus,  we  find  valuable  additions 
to  the  history  of  that  great  emperor.  The  most  com¬ 
plete  list  of  sources,  with  critical  observations,  is  con¬ 
tained  in  Tillemont,  Histoire  des  Empereurs.  See 
also  Manso,  Leben  Constantins  des  Grossen .)  [  W.  P.] 
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CONST  ANTFNUS  II.  FLA'VIUS  CLAU'- 
DIUS,  surnamed  the  Younger,  Roman  emperor, 
A.  d.  337 — 340,  the  second  son  of  Constantine 
the  Great,  and  the  first  whom  he  had  by  his  second 
wife,  Fausta,  was  born  at  Arelatum,  now  Arles,  in 
Gaul,  on  the  7th  of  August,  a.  d.  312.  As  early 
as  a.  d.  316,  he  was  created  Caesar,  together  with 
his  elder  brother,  Crispus,  and  the  younger  Lici- 
nius,  and  he  held  the  consulship  several  times.  In 
commemoration  of  the  fifth  anniversary  of  his 
Caesarship,  in  321,  the  orator  Nazarius  delivered 
a  panegyric  ( Panegyr .  Veter,  ix.),  which,  however, 
is  of  little  importance.  In  335  he  was  entrusted 
with  the  administration  of  Gaul,  Britain,  and 
Spain.  After  the  death  of  his  father,  337,  he  receiv¬ 
ed  in  the  division  of  the  empire  between  the  three 
sons  of  the  Great  Constantine  and  his  nephews, 
Dalmatius  and  Hannibalianus,  the  same  provinces 
which  he  had  governed  under  his  father,  and  a 
part  of  Africa.  Being  the  eldest  surviving  son  of 
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Constantine,  he  received  some  exterior  marks  of 
respect  from  the  other  emperors,  but  he  had  no 
authority  over  them.  Dissatisfied  with  his  share 
of  the  spoil,  he  exacted  from  his  younger  brother 
Constans  the  rest  of  Africa  and  the  co-administra¬ 
tion  of  Italy.  Constans  refused  to  give  up  those 
provinces.  Constantine  declared  war  against  him, 
and  invaded  Italy  by  sea  and  by  land,  and 
at  Aquileia  met  with  the  army  of  Constans,  who 
approached  from  Dacia.  Having  rashly  pursued 
the  enemy  when  they  gave  way  in  a  mock  flight, 
Constantine  was  suddenly  surrounded  by  them  and 
fell  under  their  swords,  (a.  d.  340.)  His  body  was 
thrown  into  the  river  Alsa,  but  was  afterwards 
found  and  buried  with  royal  honours.  He  was 
twice  married,  but  the  names  of  his  wives  are  not 
known  ;  they  probably  both  died  before  him,  and  he 
left  no  issue.  An  unknown  author  pronounced  a 
monody  on  his  death,  which  is  contained  in  Ha- 
vercamp’s  edition  of  Eutropius.  (Zosim.  lib.  ii.  ; 
Zonar.  lib.  xiii.  ;  Euseb.  Vita  Const,  iv.  40 — 49  ; 
Prosper,  Chron.  Acyndino  et  Proculo  Coss ;  more 
authorities  are  given  in  the  lives  of  his  brothers, 
Constantius  and  Constans,)  [W.  P.] 


COIN  OF  CONSTANTINUS  II. 

CONST ANTFNUS  III.,  FLA'VIUS  IIE- 
R  A'C  L I U  S,  called  NOVUS  CONST  ANTFNUS, 
emperor  of  the  East, A.  D.  641,  the  son  of  the  emperor 
Heraclius  by  his  first  wife,  Eudoxia,  was  born  in 
May,  612,  and  succeeded  his  father  on  the  11th  of 
March  (February),  641,  together  with  his  younger 
half-brother  Heracleonas,  the  succession  being  thus 
established  by  the  testament  of  their  father.  Con¬ 
stantine  died  as  early  as  the  22nd  of  June  (25th 
of  May)  A.  d.  641,  after  a  reign  of  103  days,  either 
from  ill-health,  or  probably  from  poison  adminis¬ 
tered  to  him  by  his  step-mother  Martina.  Flis 
successor  was  his  brother  Heracleonas.  [Hera¬ 
cleonas  ;  Constans  II.]  Constantine  distin¬ 
guished  himself  personally  in  a  war  against  the 
Persians.  Advised  by  his  rapacious  treasurer, 
Philagrius,  he  sacrilegiously  ordered  the  grave  of 
his  father  to  be  robbed  of  a  golden  crown  of  seventy 
pounds’  weight,  which  stuck  so  fast  to  the  head  of 
the  dead  emperor,  that  the  corpse  was  mutilated 
in  removing  the  crown  from  it.  (Theophan.  pp. 
251,  275,  Ac.,  ed.  Paris ;  Cedren.  p.  430,  &e.,  ed. 
Paris;  Zonar.  vol.  ii.  pp.  71,  87,  &c.,  ed.  Paris; 
Glycas,  p.  276,  ed.  Paris.)  [W.  P.] 

CONSTANTFNUS  IV.,  FLA'VIUS,  sur¬ 
named  POGONA'TUS  or  BARBA'TUS,  em¬ 
peror  of  the  East,  a.  d.  668 — 685,  the  eldest  son 
of  Constans  II.,  succeeded  his  father  in  668. 
Constans  having  lost  his  life  by  assassination  at 
Syracuse,  his  murderers,  who  seemed  to  have  had 
great  power,  and  who  were  assisted  by  the  Greek 
army  stationed  in  Sicily,  chose  as  emperor  one 
Mizizus,  Mecentius,  or  Mezzetius,  an  Armenian. 
Constantine  fitted  out  an  expedition  against  the 
usurper,  quelled  the  rebellion  in  669,  and  put 
Mizizus  to  death.  After  a  short  stay  at  Syracuse, 
Constantine  sailed  back  to  Constantinople,  carry¬ 
ing  with  him  the  body  of  his  father ;  but  no  sooner 
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was  he  gone,  than  an  Arabic  fleet,  perhaps  invited 
thither  by  the  rebels,  appeared  off  Syracuse. 
The  place  was  taken  by  surprise  and  partly  de¬ 
stroyed,  and  the  riches  and  statues,  the  plunder  of 
Rome,  collected  there  by  Constans,  were  carried 
by  the  Arabs  to  Alexandria.  The  Greek  troops 
in  Asia  revolted  soon  after  the  return  of  the  em¬ 
peror.  They  would  be  governed  by  a  “Trinity,” 
and  not  by  a  sole  sovereign,  and  demanded  that 
Constantine  should  divide  his  authority  with  his 
two  brothers,  Heraclius  and  Tiberius,  who  had  the 
title  but  not  the  power  of  Augusti.  This  rebellion 
was  likewise  soon  quelled,  and  Constantine  par¬ 
doned  both  his  brothers.  At  the  same  time,  an 
Arabic  army  commanded  by  Ukbah  and  Dinar 
invaded  the  remaining  part  of  the  Greek  dominions 
in  Africa  (Mauretania),  penetrated  as  far  as  the 
shores  of  the  Atlantic,  and  ravaged  the  country  so 
fearfully,  that  both  the  Greek  and  Berber  inhabi¬ 
tants  rose  in  despair,  and,  under  the  command  of  a 
native  chief  named  Kussileh,  surprised  the  Mos¬ 
lems,  and  killed  nearly  all  of  them.  This  however 
was  no  advantage  to  the  emperor,  since  Kussileh 
succeeded  in  seizing  the  supreme  power  in  that 
country. 

In  671  the  Arabs  equipped  a  powerful  fleet 
with  the  intention  of  laying  siege  to  Constantino¬ 
ple.  They  conquered  Smyrna  and  nearly  all  the 
islands  of  the  Grecian  archipelago,  and  began  the 
blockade  of  Constantinople  in  the  spring  of  672 ; 
but,  after  a  protracted  siege  of  five  months, were  com¬ 
pelled  to  sail  back,  after  sustaining  immense  losses 
from  the  Greek  fire,  which  had  just  been  invented 
by  Callinicus,  a  native  of  Heliopolis  in  Syria,  and 
was  first  employed  in  that  siege.  Yezld,  the  son 
of  the  khalif  Mu’awiyah,  who  commanded  the 
Arabic  forces,  returned  in  the  following  spring, 
and,  during  a  period  of  seven  years,  regularly  ap¬ 
peared  before  Constantinople  in  the  spring,  and 
sailed  to  his  winter-quarters  in  the  autumn,  but 
was  not  able  to  take  the  city.  During  the  last 
siege,  in  679,  the  Arabic  fleet  lost  so  many  ships 
by  the  Greek  fire,  that  Yezid  was  compelled  to 
make  a  hasty  retreat,  and  not  having  a  sufficient 
number  of  ships  for  his  numerous  forces,  despatched 
a  body  of  30,000  men  by  land  for  Syria,  while  he 
embarked  the  rest  on  board  his  fleet.  But  his 
fleet  was  destroyed  by  a  storm,  and  the  land  army 
was  overtaken  and  cut  to  pieces  by  a  Greek  army 
commanded  by  Floras,  Petronas,  and  Cyprianus. 
This  unfortunate  campaign,  and  the  war  at  the 
same  time  with  the  Maronites  or  Druses  of  Mount 
Lebanon,  pressed  so  heavily  upon  the  khalif 
Mu’awiyah,  that,  wishing  lor  peace,  he  signed  the 
conditions  offered  him  by  Constantine,  and  he  thus 
became  liable,  for  the  period  of  thirty  years,  to  an 
annual  tribute  of  3000  pounds  of  gold  accompanied 
by  rich  presents  of  slaves  and  horses.  By  this 
glorious  peace  the  authority  of  the  Greek  emperor 
rose  to  such  a  height,  that  all  the  minor  powers  of 
Asia  sought  his  protection.  But  his  name  was 
less  dreaded  in  Europe,  for  he  was  compelled  by 
the  Bulgarians  to  cede  to  them  that  country  south 
of  the  Danube  which  is  still  called  Bulgaria. 

In  680  Constantine  assembled  the  sixth  general 
council  at  Constantinople,  by  which  the  Monoth- 
elists  were  condemned  and  peace  was  restored 
to  the  church.  In  681  the  emperor’s  brothers, 
Heraclius  and  Tiberius,  were  both  deprived  of  their 
dignity  of  Augustus,  which  title  Constantine  con¬ 
ferred  upon  his  son  Justinian.  We  know  almost 
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nothing  of  the  last  five  years  of  the  reign  of  Con¬ 
stantine  :  he  died  in  the  month  of  September,  685, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Justinian  II. 

Besides  the  wars  which  signalized  the  reign 
of  Constantine  IV.,  there  is  an  event  not  less 
remarkable,  which  most  probably  took  place  during 
the  same  period.  We  allude  to  the  new  division 
of  the  empire,  which  had  hitherto  been  adminis¬ 
tered  according  to  the  ancient  system,  so  that,  for 
instance,  all  the  Asiatic  dominions  were  ruled  by 
a  civil  governor  or  proconsul,  and  the  whole  army 
stationed  in  that  part  of  the  empire  had  likewise 
but  one  chief  commander,  the  praefect  of  Asia. 
The  constant  incursions  of  the  Arabs  required  the 
presence  of  different  moveable  corps  stationed  in 
the  frontier  provinces,  the  commanders  of  which 
were  independent  of  one  another :  these  bodies 
were  called  themata  (OegaTa),  from  thema  (deqa), 
a  position.  This  name  was  afterwards  given  to 
the  districts  in  which  such  corps  were  stationed, 
and  its  use  became  so  general,  that  at  last  the 
whole  empire  was  divided  into  twenty-nine  tlw- 
mata ,  seventeen  of  which  were  in  the  eastern  and 
southern  or  Asiatic  part  of  the  empire,  and  twelve 
in  the  northern  and  western  parts,  from  the  Cim¬ 
merian  Bosporus  to  Sicily.  This  important  change 
in  the  administration  of  the  empire  took  place  in 
the  latter  years  of  the  reign  of  Heraclius,  or  in  the 
reign  of  Constantine  IV.,  that  is,  from  about  635 
to  685.  But  although  we  do  not  precisely  know 
the  year,  there  are  many  reasons  for  believing  that 
Constantine  IV.  was  the  originator  of  that  plan. 
[Constantinus  VII.]  (Cedren.  p.  436,  &c.,  ed. 
Paris  ;  Zonar.  vol.  ii.  p.  89,  &c.,  ed.  Paris  ;  Gly- 
cas,  p.  278,  &c.,  ed.  Paris ;  Theophan.  p.  289,  &c., 
ed.  Paris ;  Paulus  Diacon.  De  Gestis  Longobard. 
v.  30.)  [ W.  P.] 

CONST  ANTI'NUS  V.,  sumamed  COPRO'- 
NYMUS  (o  KonpdvviJLOs),  because  he  polluted  the 
baptismal  font  at  the  time  of  his  baptism,  emperor 
of  the  East,  A.  d.  741 — 775,  was  the  only  son  of 
the  emperor  Leo  III.  Isaurus.  He  was  born  in  719, 
and  succeeded  his  father  in  741.  The  unfortunate 
commencement  of  his  reign  is  related  in  the  life  of 
the  emperor  Artavasdes,  p.  370,  b.  The  down¬ 
fall  of  this  usurper  in  743  and  the  complete  success 
of  Constantine  caused  much  grief  to  pope  Zacharias, 
who  had  recognized  Artavasdes  because  he  pro¬ 
tected  the  worship  of  images,  while  Constantine 
was  an  iconoclast,  at  whose  instigation  a  council 
held  at  Constantinople  in  754  condemned  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  images  throughout  the  whole  Eastern  em¬ 
pire.  Constantine  was  most  cruel  in  his  proceed¬ 
ings  against  the  orthodox  :  he  anathematized 
Joannes  Damascenus  and  put  to  death  Constan¬ 
tine,  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  St.  Stepha- 
nus,  and  many  other  fathers  who  had  declared  for 
the  images.  In  751  Eutychius,  exarch  of  Ravenna, 
was  driven  out  by  Astolf  (Astaulphus),  king  of  the 
Longobards,  who  united  that  province  with  his 
dominions  after  the  dignity  of  exarch  had  been  in 
existence  during  a  period  of  185  years.  A  war 
having  broken  out  between  Astolf  and  Pipin  the 
Short,  king  of  the  Franks,  the  latter  conquered 
the  exarchate  and  gave  it  to  pope  Stephen  (755), 
the  first  pope  who  ever  had  temporal  dominions, 
the  duchy  of  Rome  being  still  a  dependency  of  the 
Eastern  empire.  Constantine  sent  ambassadors  to 
Pipin,  Astolf,  and  the  pope,  to  claim  the  restitution 
of  the  exarchate  ;  but  the  negotiations  proved  abor¬ 
tive,  since  the  emperor  could  not  give  them  suffi- 
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cient  weight  by  the  display  of  a  formidable  army 
in  Italy ;  for  his  troops  were  engaged  in  disastrous 
wars  with  the  Arabs,  who  ravaged  Pamphylia, 
Cilicia,  and  Isauria ;  with  the  Slavonians,  who 
conquered  Greece ;  and  with  the  Bulgarians,  who 
penetrated  several  times  as  far  as  the  environs  of 
Constantinople.  The  Bulgarian  king,  Paganus, 
however,  suffered  a  severe  defeat  from  Constantine 
in  765,  in  which  he  was  treacherously  killed,  and 
Constantine  entered  his  capital  in  triumph  ;  but  in 
the  following  year  he  sustained  a  severe  defeat 
from  the  Bulgarians,  and  was  compelled  to  fly 
ingloriously,  after  losing  his  fleet  and  army. 
Constantine  still  flattered  himself  Avith  regaining 
Ravenna,  either  by  force  or  arms  ;  but  after  Charle¬ 
magne  became  king  of  the  Franks  he  relinquished 
this  hope,  and  united  his  dominions  on  the  conti¬ 
nent  of  southern  Italy  with  the  island  of  Sicily, 
putting  all  those  provinces  under  the  authority  of 
the  Patricius  or  governor-general  of  Sicily.  The 
continental  part  of  the  new  province  or  Thema  of 
Sicily  was  sometimes  called  Sicilia  secunda ,  whence 
arose  the  name  of  both  the  Sicilies,  which  is  still 
the  regular  designation  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 
In  774,  the  empire  was  once  more  invaded  by  the 
Bulgarians  under  their  king  Telericus ;  but  Con¬ 
stantine  checked  his  progress,  and  in  the  following 
year  fitted  out  a  powerful  expedition  to  chastise 
the  barbarian.  Having  resolved  to  take  the  com¬ 
mand  of  it  in  person,  he  set  out  for  the  Haemus  ; 
but  some  ulcers  on  his  legs,  the  consequence  of  his 
debaucheries,  having  suddenly  burst,  he  stopped  at 
Arcadiopolis,  and  finally  went  on  board  his  fleet 
off  Selembria,  where  he  died  from  an  inflammatory 
fever  on  the  14th  of  September,  77 5. 

Constantine  V.  was  a  cruel,  profligate,  and  most 
fanatical  man ;  but  he  was,  nevertheless,  well 
adapted  for  the  business  of  government.  He  was 
addicted  to  unnatural  vices ;  his  passion  for  horses 
procured  him  the  nickname  of  Caballinus.  He  was 
thrice  married  :  viz.  to  Irene,  daughter  of  the 
khagan  or  khan  of  the  Khazars  ;  a  lady  called 
Maria ;  and  Eudoxia  Melissena.  His  successor 
was  his  eldest  son,  Leo  IV.,  whom  he  had  by 
Irene.  During  the  reign  of  Constantine  V.  the 
beautiful  aqueduct  of  Constantinople,  built  by  the 
emperor  Valens,  which  had  been  ruined  by  the 
barbarians  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Heraclius, 
was  restored  by  order  of  Constantine.  (Theophan. 
p.  346,  &c.,  ed.  Paris ;  Cedren.  p.  549,  &c.,  ed. 
Paris  ;  Nicephor.  Gregoras,  p.  38,  &c.,  ed.  Paris  ; 
Glycas,  p.  283,  ed.  Paris;  Zonar.  vol.  ii.  p.  105, 
ed.  Paris.)  [W.  P.] 

CONST ANTI'NUS  VI.,  FLA'VIUS,  emperor 
of  the  East,  a.  d.  780-797,  the  son  of  Leo  IV. 
Chazarus  Isaurus  and  Irene,  Avas  born  in  771,  and 
succeeded  his  father  in  780,  under  the  guardian¬ 
ship  of  his  mother,  a  highly-gifted  but  ambitious 
and  cruel  woman,  a  native  of  Athens.  The  reign 
of  Constantine  VI.  presents  a  hideous  picture  of 
wars,  civil  and  religious  troubles,  and  pitiless  crimes. 
Elpidus,  governor  of  the  thema  of  Sicily,  revolted 
in  781;  and  it  seems  that  his  intention  was  either 
to  place  himself  or  one  of  the  four  paternal  uncles 
of  the  young  emperor  on  the  throne ;  but  the 
eunuch  Theodore,  an  able  general,  defeated  him  in 
several  engagements  in  782,  and  Elpidus  fled  with 
his  treasures  to  the  Arabs  in  Africa,  by  whom  he 
was  treated  till  his  death  with  the  honours  due  to 
an  emperor.  The  power  of  the  Arabs  grew  every 
year  more  dangerous  to  the  empire.  In  781  they 
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suffered  a  severe  defeat  from  the  eunuch  Joannes 
in  Armenia,  evacuated  that  country,  and  fled  in 
confusion  to  Syria ;  but  in  the  following  year,  a 
powerful  Arabian  army,  divided  into  three  strong 
bodies,  and  commanded  by  Harun-ar-Rashid,  the 
son  ol  the  khalif  Mahadi,  penetrated  as  far  as  the 
Bosporus,  and  compelled  Irene  to  pay  an  annual 
tribute  of  60,000  pieces  of  gold.  The  peace,  how¬ 
ever,  was  broken  some  years  aftenvards,  and  the 
new  Avar  lasted  till  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Con¬ 
stantine,  who  in  790  lost  half  of  his  fleet  in  the 
gulf  of  Attalia,  but  obtained  several  victories  over 
the  Arabs  by  land.  He  was  likeAvise  victorious 
in  a  Avar  Avith  the  Slavonians,  who  had  conquered 
all  Greece,  but  Avere  driven  back  by  Stauracius 
in  784. 

At  an  early  age,  Constantine  was  betrothed  to 
Rotrudis,  daughter  of  Charlemagne ;  but  quarrels 
having  broken  out  Avith  that  emperor  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  Greek  dominions  in  Italy,  the  match 
was  broken  off,  and  Constantine  married  Maria, 
an  Armenian  lady,  whom  he  repudiated  three 
years  afterwards,  and  married  one  Theodata.  In 
787,  the  sect  of  the  Iconoclasts  was  condemned  in 
the  seventh  general  council  held  at  Nicaea,  and 
the  worship  of  images,  was  restored  throughout 
the  empire.  When  Constantine  came  of  age,  he 
was  of  course  intrusted  with  the  administration  of 
the  empire ;  but  Irene’s  influence  was  so  great, 
that  she  remained  the  real  sovereign.  Tired 
of  his  vassalage,  Constantine  intrigued  against  her, 
and  had  already  resolved  to  arrest  her,  when  the 
plot  was  discovered ;  his  partisans  Avere  severely 
punished,  and  he  himself  received  the  chastisement 
of  a  boy  from  the  hands  of  his  mother.  Infuriated 
by  this  outrage,  the  young  emperor  requested  the 
assistance  of  his  Armenian  life-guard,  and,  hav¬ 
ing  found  them  all  devoted  to  him,  seized  upon 
his  mother,  and  confined  her  in  one  of  her  palaces, 
where  she  was  kindly  treated,  but  was  alloAved  to 
have  no  other  company  but  that  of  her  attendants. 
A  reconciliation  took  place  some  time  afterwards, 
but  Irene  finally  contrived  the  ruin  of  her  son. 

After  succeeding  in  being  recognized  as  the 
laAvful  master  of  the  empire,  Constantine  put  him¬ 
self  at  the  head  of  his  army,  and  set  out  to  meet 
the  Bulgarians,  who  Avere  plundering  all  Thrace. 
He  obtained  some  advantages  over  them,  but  lost 
a  pitched  battle,  saw  his  army  cut  to  pieces,  and 
with  difficulty  escaped  to  Constantinople.  There 
he  received  intelligence  that  a  conspiracy  against 
his  life,  formed  by  his  four  uncles  and  supported 
by  the  Armenian  guard,  was  on  the  eve  of 
breaking  out.  His  measures  were  at  once  quick 
and  energetic  :  he  seized  the  conspirators,  dis¬ 
armed  the  Armenians,  whose  commander,  Alexis, 
had  his  eyes  put  out,  and  punished  his  uncles  with 
equal  severity  :  one  of  them  was  blinded,  and  the 
three  others  had  their  tongues  cut  off,  and  they 
were  all  forced  to  become  ecclesiastics,  in  order  to 
incapacitate  them  for  reigning.  They  were  after¬ 
wards  banished,  and  died  in  obscurity. 

The  reconciliation  which  had  taken  place  be¬ 
tween  Constantine  and  his  mother  was  a  hollow 
one  ;  Irene  could  not  forget  that  she  had  once 
ruled,  and  during  an  expedition  of  her  son  against 
the  Arabs  she  formed  another  conspiracy.  On  Con¬ 
stantine’s  return  in  797,  he  was  suddenly  assailed 
by  assassins  while  he  was  sitting  in  the  Hippo¬ 
drome  to  look  at  the  races.  He  escaped  unhurt,  fled 
from  the  city,  and  directed  his  course  to  Phrygia. 
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Before  arriving  there,  he  was  joined  by  the  empress 
and  a  host  of  partisans.  Relying  on  the  promises 
of  Irene,  he  returned  to  Constantinople,  but  Avas 
surprised  in  his  palace  by  a  band  of  assassins  hired 
by  Irene  and  her  favourite,  the  general  Stauracius. 
His  eyes  were  put  out  by  their  order  with  so 
much  violence  that  he  died  on  the  same  day.  By 
a  singular  coincidence  of  circumstances,  he  was 
murdered  in  the  w  Porphyra,”  the  name  of  the 
apartment  Avhere  the  empresses  Avere  accustomed 
to  be  confined,  and  Avhere  he  Avas  born.  His 
only  son,  Leo,  having  died  in  his  lifetime,  he  was 
succeeded  by  his  mother  Irene.  Constantine  VI. 
Avas  the  last  of  the  Isaurian  dynasty.  Zonaras 
and  Cedrenus  say,  that  he  survived  his  excaeca- 
tion  for  a  considerable  time ;  but  their  opinion 
seems  to  be  untenable*  although  Le  Beau  believes 
it  to  be  correct.  (Theophan.  p.  382,  &c.,  ed.  Paris  ; 
Cedren.  p.  469,  &c.,  ed.  Paris  ;  Zonar.  vol.  ii.  p. 
93,  &c.,  ed.  Paris  ;  Joel,  p.  178,  ed.  Paris  ;  Gly- 
cas,  p.  285,  ed.  Paris.  [W.  P.] 

CONST ANTI'NUS  VII.  FLA'VIUS  POR- 
PHYROGE'NITUS  (o  Uop(pvpoyevvTjros),  em¬ 
peror  of  the  East,  a.  d.  911 — 959,  the  only  son 
of  the  emperor  Leo  VI.  Philosophus,  of  the 
Macedonian  dynasty,  and  his  fourth  Avife,  Zoe, 
Avas  born  in  A.  d.  905  ;  the  name  nopcpvpoyei'vriTos, 
that  is,  “  born  in  the  purple,”  was  given  to  him 
because  he  Avas  born  in  an  apartment  of  the  im¬ 
perial  palace  called  iropcpvpa,  in  Avhich  the  empresses 
aAvaited  their  confinement.  The  name  Porphyro- 
genitus  is  also  given  to  Constantine  VI.,  but  it  is 
generally  employed  to  distinguish  the  subject  of 
this  article.  Constantine  succeeded  his  father  in 
911,  and  reigned  under  the  guardianship  of  his 
paternal  uncle,  Alexander,  who  was  already  Augus¬ 
tus,  governed  the  empire  as  an  absolute  monarch, 
and  died  in  the  following  year,  912.  After  his 
death  the  government  was  usurped  by  Romanus 
Lecapenus,  Avho  excluded  Constantine  from  the 
administration,  leaving  him  nothing  but  an  hono¬ 
rary  retreat  in  the  imperial  palace,  and  who  ruled 
as  emperor  till  944,  when  he  was  deposed  and 
exiled  by  his  sons  Stephanus  and  Constantine, 
both  Augusti,  and  who  expected  to  be  recognised 
as  emperors.  [Romanus  Lecapenus.]  They 
Avere  deceived  ;  the  people  declared  for  the  son  of 
Leo  ;  Constantine  left  his  solitude,  and,  supported 
by  an  enthusiastic  population,  seized  upon  the 
usurpers,  banished  them,  and  ascended  the  throne. 

In  the  long  period  of  his  retirement  Constantine 
had  become  a  model  of  learning  and  theoretical 
wisdom  ;  but  the  energy  of  his  character  Avas  sup¬ 
pressed  ;  instead  of  men  he  knew  books,  and  Avhen 
he  took  the  reins  of  government  into  his  hands,  he 
held  them  without  strength,  prudence,  and  resolu¬ 
tion.  He  Avould  have  been  an  excellent  artist  or 
professor,  but  Avas  an  incompetent  emperor.  Yet 
the  good  qualities  of  his  heart,  his  humanity,  his 
love  of  justice,  his  sense  of  order,  his  passion  for 
the  fine  arts  and  literature,  won  him  the  affections 
of  his  subjects.  His  good  nature  often  caused  him 
to  trust  Avithout  discernment,  and  to  confer  the 
high  offices  of  the  state  upon  fools  or  rogues  ;  but 
he  was  not  alwajTs  deceAed  in  his  choice,  and 
many  of  his  ministers  and  generals  Avere  able  men, 
and  equally  devoted  to  their  business  and  their 
master.  The  empire  was  thus  governed  much 
better  than  could  have  been  expected.  In  a  long 
and  bloody  war  against  the  Arabs  in  Syria,  the 
Greek  arms  Avere  victorious  under  Leo  and  Nice- 
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phorus,  the  sons  of  Bardas  Phocas  ;  the  Chris¬ 
tian  princes  of  Iberia  recognised  the  supremacy  of 
the  emperor  ;  alliances  of  the  Greeks  Avith  the 
Petchenegues  or  Patzinacitae  in  southern  Russia 
checked  both  the  Russians  and  the  Bulgarians  in 
their  hostile  designs  against  the  empire ;  and  Con¬ 
stantine  had  the  satisfaction  of  receiving  in  his 
palace  ambassadors  of  the  khalifs  of  Baghdad  and 
Africa,  and  of  the  Roman  emperor  Otho  the  Great. 
Luitprand,  the  emperor’s  ambassador,  has  left  us  a 
most  interesting  account  of  his  mission  to  Constan¬ 
tinople.  ( Annales  Luitprandi.)  One  of  the  most 
praiseAvorthy  acts  of  Constantine  was  the  restoration 
to  their  lawful  proprietors  of  estates  confiscated 
during  rebellions,  and  held  by  robbers  and  SAvind- 
lers  Avithout  any  titles,  or  under  fraudulent  ones. 
Constantine’s  end  Avas  hastened  by  poison,  ad¬ 
ministered  to  him  by  an  ungrateful  son,  Romanus 
(his  successor),  in  consequence  of  Avhich  he  died 
on  the  15th  of  November,  A.  D.  959.  His  wife 
Avas  Helena,  by  Avhom  he  had  the  above-mentioned 
son  Romanus,  a  daughter  Theodora,  married  to 
Joannes  Zimiscus,  and  other  children. 

Constantine  Porphyrogenitus  holds  a  high  rank 
in  literature.  His  productions  are  no  master- 
works  in  point  of  style  and  thought,  but  they  treat 
of  important  and  interesting  subjects,  and  without 
him  our  knoAvledge  of  his  time  Avould  be  reduced 
to  a  feAv  vague  notions  ;  for  he  not  only  composed 
Avorks  himself,  but  caused  others  to  be  composed 
or  compiled  by  the  most  able  men  among  his 
subjects.  His  own  Avorks  are — 

I.  ' laropLKr  di^ypcTLS  rov  fi'iov  Kal  irpa^oov  rov 
BaaiXeiov  rov  doiSifiov  fiacriXeoos  ( Vila  Basil  ii), 
the  life  of  Basilius  I.  Maced o,  the  grandfather  of 
Constantine  Porphyrogenitus,  a  Avork  of  great  im¬ 
portance  for  the  reign  and  character  of  that  great 
emperor,  although  it  contains  many  things  Avhich 
cannot  be  relied  upon,  as  Constantine  was  rather 
credulous,  and  embellished  the  truth  from  motives 
of  filial  piety  or  vanity.  Editions :  1 .  By  Leo 
Allatius  in  his  2 ti/yui/cxoi,  Avith  a  Latin  translation, 
Cologne,  1653,  8vo. ;  the  text  divided  into  70 
sections  or  chapters.  2.  By  Combefisius,  in  his 
“  Scriptores  post  Theophanem,”  Paris,  1685,  fol.  ; 
dAided  into  101  sections  or  chapters  ;  with  a  new 
translation  and  notes  of  the  editor. 

II.  Ilept  rcav  Qep&ruv,  “  De  Thematibus.”  (The 

origin  and  signification  of  the  Avord  &e,ua  as  a  new 
name  for  “  province,”  is  given  in  the  life  of  Con- 
stantinus  IV.)  This  work  is  divided  into  tAvo 
books  ;  the  first  treats  on  the  Eastern  (Eastern  and 
Southern)  or  Asiatic  themas,  and  the  second  on 
the  Western  (Western  and  Northern)  or  European 
themas.  Editions:  1.  The  first  book,  Avith  a 
Latin  translation  and  notes,  by  B.  Vuleanius, 
Leyden,  1588,  8vo.  2.  The  second  book,  with  a 
Latin  translation  and  notes  by  T.  Morellus,  Paris, 
1609,  8vo.  Both  these  editions,  and  consequently 
the  complete  Avork,  Avere  reprinted  and  edited  Avith 
some  other  works  of  Constantine,  by  Meursius, 
Leyden,  1617,  8\m.  3.  The  same  in  the  sixth 

volume  of  “  J.  Meursii  Opera,”  edited  by  Lami. 
4.  The  complete  Avork,  by  Bandurins,  in  the  first 
volume  of  his  “  Imperium  Orientale,”  with  notes 
and  a  corrected  v'ersion  by  the  editor.  5.  The 
same  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Bonn  edition  or 
the  Avorks  of  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus,  a  re¬ 
vised  reprint  of  the  edition  of  Bandurins,  but 
Avithout  the  map  of  I)e  l’lsle,  edited  by  Immanuel 
Bekker,  Bonn,  1840. 
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III.  “  De  Administrando  Imperio,”  without  a 
corresponding  Greek  title.  This  celebrated  work 
was  written  by  the  imperial  author  for  the  special 
purpose  of  informing  his  son  Romanus  of  the 
political  state  of  the  empire,  its  various  resources, 
and  the  political  principles  which  ought  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  in  its  administration,  as  well  as  in  its  rela¬ 
tions  to  foreign  nations.  It  contains  abundance  of 
historical,  geographical,  ethnographical,  and  politi¬ 
cal  facts  of  great  importance,  and  without  it  our 
knowledge  of  the  times  of  the  author  and  the 
nations  which  were  either  his  subjects  or  his 
neighbours  Avould  be  little  more  than  vagueness, 
error,  or  complete  darkness.  The  work  is  divided 
into  53  chapters,  preceded  by  a  dedication  to 
prince  Romanus.  In  the  first  13  chapters  the 
author  gives  an  account  of  the  state  of  several  na¬ 
tions  which  lived  towards  the  north  of  the  Danube, 
such  as  the  Petchenegues  or  Patzinacitae,  the 
Chazars,  the  Bulgarians,  the  Turks  (by  wdiich  he 
means  the  Majars  or  present  Hungarians),  and 
especially  the  Russians,  who  were  then  the  most 
dangerous  enemies  of  Constantinople.  In  the 
14th  and  following  chapters  he  speaks  of  Moham¬ 
med,  and  gives  a  view  of  the  rising  power  of  the 
Arabs,  which  leads  him  to  Spain  and  the  conquest 
of  the  West  Gothic  kingdom  by  the  Arabs,  (cc. 
23  and  24.)  The  relations  of  the  Greeks  to  Italy 
and  to  the  Frankish  kingdoms  are  related  in  cc. 
26  to  28.  In  the  eight  following  chapters  (29  to 
36),  which  are  all  very  long,  he  dwells  on  the 
history  and  geography  of  those  parts  of  the  empire 
which  a  few  centuries  before  his  time  were,  and 
are  still,  occupied  by  Slavonian  nations,  viz.  Dal¬ 
matia,  Servia,  Croatia,  &c.  In  c.  37  and  following 
he  returns  to  the  Patzinacitae,  Chazars,  and  other 
j  nations  in  ancient  Scythia — a  most  valuable  and  in- 
i  teresting  section,  on  which  Bayer  wrote  the  best 
commentary  which  we  have  on  the  work  :  it  refers 
likewise  to  the  corresponding  part  of  the  Themata 
,  and  is  contained  in  the  ninth  volume  of  the  “  Com- 
i  mentarii  Academiae  Petropolitanae.”  After  illus¬ 
trating  that  subject,  Constantine  proceeds  to  Iberia, 
Armenia,  and  some  of  the  adjacent  countries  in 
Asia.  Chapter  52  contains  some  remarks  on  the 
therna  of  the  Peloponnesus,  a  country  of  which 
the  author  speaks  also  occasionally  in  other  chap¬ 
ters;  and  in  the  53rd  and  last  chapter,  which  is 
of  considerable  length,  he  gives  interesting  infor¬ 
mation  respecting  the  city  of  Cherson,  the  Cherso- 
nitae,  and  other  adjacent  nations.  The  style  of 
the  work  is  generally  clear  and  simple,  but  the 
‘  logical  order  of  the  subjects  is  in  some  instances 
i  broken.  Editions:  1  and  2.  By  Meursius,  1610, 
8vo.  and  1617,  8vo.,  in  his  “  Opera  Const.  Porph.,” 
with  a  Latin  translation.  3.  By  the  same,  in  the 
sixth  volume  of  “  Meursii  Opera,”  edited  by  Lami, 
in  which,  however,  only  the  translation  of  Meursius 
is  contained,  the  editor  having  likewise  given  the 
more  perfect  text  and  translation  of  Bandurins. 
4.  By  Bandurius,  in  his  “  Imperium  Orientale,” 
the  best  edition,  partly  on  account  of  a  map  of  the 
Eastern  empire  by  Guillaume  de  L’  Isle,  which  be¬ 
longs  both  to  this  work  and  to  that  on  the  Themas. 
i  Bandurius  added  a  new  translation  and  an  exten¬ 
sive  commentary.  Having  perused  better  MSS. 
than  Meursius,  Bandurius  was  enabled  to  add  the 
text  with  a  translation  of  the  23rd  and  24th  chap¬ 
ters  (“  De  Iberia”  and  “  De  Hispania”),  of  which 
Meursius  had  only  fragments,  so  that  he  coulcl  not 
translate  them.  5.  By  Immanuel  Bekker,  Bonn, 
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1840,  in  the  Bonn  collection  of  the  Byzantines,  a 
revised  reprint  of  the  edition  of  Bandurius  without 
the  map  of  Guillaume  de  L1  Isle.  The  commen¬ 
tary  of  Bayer  cited  above  belongs  likewise  to  this 
work. 

IV.  Bi§Aiov  TaKTLKov ,  r Trtpiexov  twv  KaroL 

9-a\ arrav  teal  7 rju  p.axop.evuu,  commonly  called 
44  Tactica,”  an  essay  on  the  art  of  warfare  by  sea 
and  by  land,  a  very  interesting  treatise.  Edi¬ 
tions  :  1  and  2.  By  Meursius,  in  “  Constantini 

Opera,”  and  in  the  sixth  volume  of  “  Meursii 
Opera,”  edited  by  Lami,  both  cited  above.  No.  1 
gives  only  the  text,  but  No.  2  has  also  a  Latin 
translation  by  Lami.  Maffei,  who  translated  a 
Cod.  Veronensis  of  this  work,  attributes  it  to  Con¬ 
stantine,  the  son  of  the  emperor  Romanus  Leca- 
penus. 

V.  BigAiov  ’S.Tparrj'YLKoi'  tt ep]  IQwv  fiiacpopwv 
eQvwv,  &c.,  commonly  called  “  Strategica,”  an  in¬ 
teresting  treatise  on  the  mode  of  warfare  adopted 
by  different  nations.  Edition,  by  Meursius,  in  the 
sixth  volume  of  his  works  edited  by  Lami,  with  a 
Latin  translation  of  the  editor. 

VI.  VE nOeais  Trjs  BacnAdov  Taboos,  “  De  Cere- 
moniis  Aulae  Byzantinae.”  This  work  is  divided 
into  three  sections,  viz.  the  first  book,  an  appendix 
to  the  first  book,  and  the  second  book.  It  gives  a 
detailed  account  of  the  ceremonies  observed  at  the 
imperial  court  of  Constantinople.  The  appendix 
to  the  first  book  treats  of  the  ceremonies  observed 
in  the  imperial  camp,  and  when  the  emperor  sets 
out  from  his  palace  for  the  purpose  of  leading  his 
army  into  the  field,  or  returns  from  it  to  his 
capital :  it  is  dedicated  to  Romanus,  the  son  of 
Constantine.  The  first  book  is  divided  into  97 
chapters,  the  appendix  into  16  sections,  or  heads, 
which  are  not  numbered,  and  the  second  book 
into  56  chapters,  the  last  chapter  incomplete  ;  and 
it  seems  that  there  were  originally  some  chapters 
more,  which  have  not  been  discovered  yet.  The 
work  is  on  the  whole  tedious  and  wearisome,  as  we 
may  presume  from  the  nature  of  the  subject  and 
the  character  of  the  emperor,  who  dwells  with 
delight  on  trifling  forms  and  usages  which 
scarcely  anybody  but  a  master  of  ceremonies  would 
find  it  worth  while  to  write  upon.  The  style, 
however,  is  pure  and  elegant  for  the  time ;  but  the 
work  abounds  with  Arabic  and  other  terms  strange 
to  the  Greek  language,  which  are,  however,  ex¬ 
plained  by  the  commentators.  It  is  impossible  to 
read  it  through  ;  but  if  used  as  a  book  of  reference 
it  answers  well,  and  it  contains,  besides,  a  number 
of  important  facts,  and  little  stories  or  anecdotes 
referring  to  the  life  of  former  emperors.  Editions  : 
1.  By  Leich  and  Reiske,  the  first  volume  contain¬ 
ing  the  first  book  and  the  appendix,  Leipzig,  1751, 
fob ;  the  second  volume  containing  the  second 
book,  ibid.  1754,  fob,  wdth  a  Latin  translation, 
an  excellent  Commentary  to  the  first  book  by 
Reiske,  and  Notes  and  a  “  Commentatio  de  Vita 
et  Rebus  Gestis  Constantini”  by  Leich.  2.  By 
Niebuhr,  vol.  i.,  Bonn,  1829,  8vo.  ;  vol.  ii.,  ibid. 
1830.  This  is  a  carefully  revised  reprint  of  the 
editio  princeps  ;  it  contains  the  remaining  part  of 
Reiske’s  commentary  (to  the  appendix  and  the 
second  book),  first  edited  by  Niebuhr.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  laws  issued  by  Constantine  (Novellae  Con- 
stitutiones)  have  been  published  by  Leunclavius, 
in  his  “Jus  Graeco-Romanum,”  and  by  Labbe, 
Paris,  1606,  ovo.  Constantine  wrote  besides  several 
smaller  treatises  on  religious  and  other  matters. 
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Besides  his  own  writings,  we  owe  to  Constan¬ 
tine’s  love  of  literature  the  preservation  of  some 
works  from  destruction  or  oblivion,  and  the  compila¬ 
tion  of  others  at  his  order.  Such  are  :  I.  “  Collectanea 
et  Excerpta  Historico-Politica  et  Moralia,”  an  ex¬ 
tensive  compilation,  of  which  but  the  27th  book, 
ITe/J  TlpzcrGeitov,  “  De  Legationibus,”  and  the  50th, 
Uept  ’A perps  Ka>l  K curias,  “  De  Virtute  et  Vitio,” 
have  been  preserved.  A  further  account  of  this 
work  is  given  in  the  life  of  Pkiscus.  II.  'lma- 
rpLKa,  “  De  Medicina  Veterinaria,”  compiled  from 
the  works  of  a  number  of  writers,  a  list  of  whom 
is  given  by  Fabricius  ;  it  is  divided  into  two 
books.  Editions  :  1.  A  Latin  translation  by  J. 

Ruellius,  Paris,  1530,  fol.  2.  The  Greek  text,  by 
Simon  Grynaeus,  Basel,  1537,  4to.  3.  By  Valesius, 
together  with  the  u  Collectanea,”  &c.,  Paris,  1634, 
4to,  An  Italian  translation  of  it  was  published 
at  Venice,  1543,  8vo.,  and  a  French  one  at  Paris, 
1563,  4to.  III.  Ytoonovuca,  “  De  Re  Rustica,” 
which  is  generally  attributed  to  Bassus  Cassianus. 
[Bassus  Cassianus.]  Both  the  Hippiatrica  and 
the  Geoponica  were  held  in  high  esteem  in  the 
middle  ages  as  well  as  in  after  times,  and  they 
were  both  used  for  practical  purposes,  as  we  may 
■see  from  the  numerous  editions  and  translations, 
especially  of  the  Geoponica.  The  first  eight  books 
•of  this  work,  which  treat  on  the  cure  of  beasts, 
•and  form  a  kind  of  domestic  veterinary  hand¬ 
book,  were  separately  published  in  a  Latin  trans¬ 
lation  by  Andreas  a  Lacuna,  Cologne,  1543,  8vo. 
An  Italian  translation  of  the  complete  work  ap¬ 
peared  at  Venice,  1542;  French  ones  at  Poitiers, 
1545,  Lyon,  1557 ;  and  a  German,  by  Michael 
Herr,  in  1551,  3rd  edition,  edited  by  Ludwig 
Rabus,  Strassburg,  1566,  8vo. 

The  Annals  of  Theophanes  were  continued  by 
Constantine’s  order  [Theophanes],  and  he  also 
induced  Josephus  Genesius  to  write  his  Annals, 
which  contain  the  period  from  Leo  Armenus  to 
Basilius  Macedo.  [Genesius.]  An  account  of 
■Constantine’s  laws  is  given  in  the  life  of  the  empe¬ 
ror  Leo  Philosophus.  (Cedren.  pp.  607,  &c.,631, 
&c.,  ed.  Paris ;  Leo  Diaconus,  pp.  487,  &c.,  507, 
&c.,  ed. Paris  ;  Zonar.  vol.  ii.  pp.  1 82,  &c.,  192,  &c., 
ed.  Paris;  Joel,  pp.  180,  181,  ed.  Paris;  Glycas, 
pp.  302,  303,  ed.  Paris ;  Hanckius,  De  Script. 
Byzant.  pp.  461 — 478;  Hamberger,  Zuverlassige 
Nachrichten ,  &c.,  vol.  iii.  p.  686,  &c. ;  Fabric.  Bibl. 
Graec.v ol.  viii.  p.  l,&c. ;  Leich,  Commentatio de  Vita 
et  Rebus  Gestis  Const.  Porphyr .,  Leipzig,  1746, 4 to., 
and  also  in  his  and  Reiske’s  edition  of  Constan¬ 
tine’s  works,  as  well  as  in  the  Bonn  edition  of 
“  De  Cerem.  Aulae  Bvzant.”)  [W.  P.] 

CONSTANTI'NUS  VIII.,  emperor  of  the 
Fast,  reigned,  together  with  his  brother  Stephanus, 
after  the  deposition  of  their  father,  Romanus  Leca- 
penus,  but  was  soon  compelled  to  cede  the  throne 
to  the  lawful  sovereign,  Constantine  Porphyroge- 
nitus.  (a.  n.  945.)  [Constantinus  VII.] 
CONSTANTI'NUS  IX.,  emperor  of  the  East, 
a.  d.  976 — 1028,  the  son  of  the  emperor  Roma¬ 
nus  II.,  was  born  in  a.  d.  961,  and  began  to  reign, 
together  with  his  elder  brother,  Basil  II.,  in  97 6  ; 
but,  addicted  to  idleness  and  luxury,  he  took  no 
part  in  the  administration  of  the  empire.  After 
the  death  of  Basil  in  1025,  he  became  sole  empe¬ 
ror  ;  but,  fortunately  for  his  subjects,  who  suffered 
much  from  the  Arabians  during  his  miserable  ad¬ 
ministration,  he  died  three  years  afterwards,  in 
1028.  Constantine  IX.  was  the  last  of  the  Macc- 
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|  donian  dynasty.  His  successor  was  Romanu3 
Argyrus,  the  husband  of  his  daughter  Zoe,  whom 
he  had  by  his  wife  Helena  Augusta.  [BasiliusII  ] 
CONSTANTI'NUS  X.  MONOMA'CHUS 
(o  M ovopaxos),  emperor  of  the  East,  a.  d.  1042 — 
1054.  His  surname  was  given  him  on  account  of 
his  personal  courage  in  war.  In  1042  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  the  empire  was  in  the  hands  of  two 
imperial  sisters,  Zoe,  the  widow  of  the  emperor  Ro¬ 
manus  Argyrus,  and  afterwards  of  Michael  IV.  the 
Paphlagonian,  and  Theodora,  a  spinster,  who  were 
placed  on  the  throne  by  the  inhabitants  of  Con¬ 
stantinople,  after  they  had  deposed  the  emperor 
Michael  V.  Calaphates,  the  adopted  son  of  Zoe. 
The  two  sisters  being  afraid  of  their  position,  Zoe 
proposed  to  Constantine  Monomachus  that  he 
should  marry  her  ;  and  as  she  was  rather  advanced 
in  age,  being  then  upwards  of  sixty,  she  allowed 
the  gallant  warrior  to  bring  his  beautiful  mistress, 
Sclerena,  with  him  to  the  imperial  palace,  where 
the  two  ladies  lived  together  on  the  best  terms. 
Constantine  was  saluted  as  emperor,  and  conferred 
the  dignity  of  Augusta  upon  Sclerena.  Soon  after 
the  accession  of  Constantine,  Georgius  Maniaces,  a 
brother  of  Sclerena,  who  was  renowned  for  his 
victories  over  the  Arabs,  and  who  then  held  the 
command  in  Italy,  raised  a  rebellion.  At  the  head 
of  a  chosen  body  of  troops  he  crossed  the  Adriatic, 
landed  in  Epeirus,  joined  an  auxiliary  army  of 
Bulgarians,  and  marched  upon  Constantinople.  An 
assassin  delivered  the  emperor  from  his  fears : 
Maniaces  was  murdered  by  an  unknown  hand  in 
the  midst  of  his  camp. 

A  still  greater  danger  arose  in  1043  from  an 
invasion  of  the  Russians,  who  appeared  with  a 
powerful  fleet  in  the  Bosporus,  while  a  land  force 
penetrated  as  far  as  Varna  :  but  the  fleet  was  dis¬ 
persed  or  taken  in  a  bloody  engagement,  and  the 
Russian  army  was  routed  by  Catacalo. 

In  1047,  while  absent  on  an  expedition  against 
the  Arabs,  Constantine  received  news  of  another 
rebellion  having  broken  out,  headed  by  Tomicius, 
a  relative  of  the  emperor,  who  assumed  the  imperial 
title,  and  laid  siege  to  Constantinople.  The  em¬ 
peror  hastened  to  the  defence  of  his  capital,  broke 
the  forces  of  the  rebel  in  a  decisive  battle,  and 
Tornicius,  having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  his  pur¬ 
suers,  was  blinded  and  confined  to  a  monastery. 
Constantine  was  not  less  fortunate  in  a  war  with 
Cacicus,  the  vassal  king  of  Armenia  and  Iberia, 
who  tried  to  make  himself  independent ;  but,  un¬ 
able  to  take  the  field  against  the  imperial  armies, 
he  was  at  last  compelled  to  throw  himself  at  the 
feet  of  the  emperor  and  implore  his  clemency.  His 
crown  was  taken  from  him,  but  he  was  allowed  to 
enjoy  both  life  and  liberty,  and  spent  the  rest  of 
his  days  in  Cappadocia,  where  his  generous  victor 
had  given  him  extensive  estates.  Iberia  and  Ar¬ 
menia  were  reunited  under  the  immediate  autho¬ 
rity  of  the  Greeks. 

While  the  frontiers  of  the  empire  were  thus  ex-  • 
tended  in  the  East,  Thrace  and  Macedonia  suffered 
dreadfully  from  an  invasion  of  the  Petchenegues,  . 
who  were  so  superior  to  the  Greeks  in  martial , 
qualities,  that  the}r  would  have  conquered  all  those  i 
provinces  which  they  had  hitherto  only  plundered, . 
but  for  the  timely  interference  of  the  emperor’s 
body-guards,  composed  of  Waregians  or  Normans,  u 
who  drove  the  enemy  back  beyond  the  Danube,) 
and  compelled  them  to  beg  for  peace,  (a.  d.  1 053.) 
x\t  the  same  time  the  Normans  made  great  progress  i 
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in  Italy,  where  they  finally  succeeded  in  conquer¬ 
ing  all  the  dominions  of  the  Greek  emperors.  In 
the  following  year,  1054,  the  great  schism  began, 
which  resulted  in  the  complete  separation  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  churches,  and  put  an  end  to 
the  authority  of  the  popes  in  the  East.  Constan¬ 
tine  did  not  live  to  see  the  completion  of  the  schism, 
for  he  died  in  the  course  of  the  same  year,  1054. 
Constantine  was  a  man  of  generous  character,  who, 
when  emperor,  would  not  revenge  many  insults  he 
had  received  while  he  was  but  an  officer  in  the 
army.  He  managed,  however,  the  financial  de¬ 
partment  in  an  unprincipled  manner,  spending 
large  sums  upon  the  embellishment  of  Constantino¬ 
ple  and  other  luxuries,  and  shewing  himself  a 
miser  where  he  ought  to  have  spared  no  money. 
Thus,  for  economy’s  sake,  he  paid  off  his  Iberian 
troops,  50,000  in  number,  who  were  the  bulwark 
of  Greece,  and  who  were  no  sooner  disbanded  than 
the  frontier  provinces  of  the  empire  were  inun¬ 
dated  by  Arabs  and  Petchenegues,  so  that,  although 
he  augmented  the  extent  of  his  dominions  by  the 
addition  of  Iberia  and  Armenia,  he  contributed 
much  to  the  rapid  decline  of  Greek  power  under  his 
successor.  The  successor  of  Constantine  X.  was 
the  empress  Theodora  mentioned  above.  (Cedren. 
p.  754,  &c.,  ed.  Paris;  Psellus  in  Zonar.  vol.  ii. 
p.  247,  &c.  ed.  Paris;  Glycas,  p.  319,  &c.,  ed. 
Paris  ;  Joel,  p.  183,  &c.,  ed.  Paris.)  [W.P.] 
CONST ANTI'NUS  XI.  DUCAS  (d  A officas), 
emperor  of  the  East,  A.  D.  1059 — 1067,  was 
chosen  by  the  emperor  Isaac  I.  Comnenus,  who 
abdicated  in  1059,  as  his  successor,  in  preference 
to  his  own  children,  because  he  thought  him  to  be 
the  most  worthy  of  his  subjects.  It  proved,  how¬ 
ever,  that,  although  Constantine  was  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  best  subjects  of  Isaac,  he  still  was  not 
fit  to  rule  in  those  troublous  times.  Previously  to 
his  election,  Constantine  had  been  very  active  in 
putting  Michael  VI.  Stratioticus  on  the  throne 
(a.  d.  1056),  but  he  deserted  him  in  the  following 
year  and  espoused  the  party  of  Isaac  Comnenus, 
who  succeeded  in  seizing  the  government.  Thence 
their  friendship  arose.  When  he  ascended  the 
throne,  the  people  expected  that  he  would  take 
vigorous  measures  against  those  swarms  of  barba¬ 
rians  who  were  attacking  the  empire  from  all  sides, 
and  they  were  the  more  justified  in  their  expecta¬ 
tions  as  Constantine  was  an  able  general.  But  he 
loved  talking  quite  as  much  as  action,  and  instead 
of  preparing  for  war,  he  addressed  the  people  in  a 
long  elaborate  speech  on  the  duties  of  an  emperor 
under  the  circumstances  of  the  times.  So  fond 
was  he  of  speeches,  that  he  said  he  preferred  the 
crown  of  eloquence  to  the  crown  of  Rome,  nor  can 
we  feel  sure  whether  he  really  meant  so  or  not,  for 
both  those  crowns  were  rather  dusty  then.  Having 
reduced  his  army  from  motives  of  economy,  he  saw 
his  empire  suddenly  invaded  (in  1064)  by  a  host, 
or  probably  the  whole  nation,  of  the  Uzes,  for  they 
are  said  to  have  been  600,000  men  strong.  While 
they  ravaged  Thrace  and  Macedonia,  the  Hunga¬ 
rians  crossed  the  Danube  and  seized  Belgrade,  the 
key  of  the  empire.  Fortunately  for  the  Greeks, 
the  plague  broke  out  in  the  camps  of  those  barba¬ 
rians,  and  so  much  diminished  their  numbers  that 
they  hastened  back  to  their  steppes  beyond  the 
Danube.  During  the  same  time  the  Turks-Seljuks 
made  similar  attacks  upon  the  Greek  domains  in 
Asia,  and  the  Normans  obtained  possession  of  the 
rest  of  the  emperor’s  dominions  in  Italy.  Bari, 
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the  capital  of  them,  was  taken  shortly  before  the 
death  of  the  emperor,  which  happened  in  A.  u. 
1067.  Constantine  had  many  good  qualities, 
though  they  were  overshadowed  by  petty  and 
strange  passions.  Love  of  justice  induced  him  to 
recall  immediately  on  his  accession  all  those  who 
were  exiled  for  political  crimes,  and  to  undertake  a 
great  number  of  lawsuits,  which,  accustomed  as  he 
was  to  follow  his  sophistical  genius,  he  believed  to 
be  just,  while  they  proved  to  be  mere  chicaneries. 
When  it  became  known  that  his  love  of  war  had 
turned  into  love  of  legal  intrigues,  many  officers  of 
his  army  abandoned  the  profession  of  arms,  and 
became  advocates  for  the  purpose  of  rising  to 
honours  and  making  their  fortunes.  Constantine 
conferred  the  title  of  Augustus  upon  his  three  sons, 
Michael,  Andronicus,  and  Constantine,  who  were 
all  under  age,  and  whom  he  destined  to  succeed 
him  and  to  reign  conjointly  under  the  regency  of 
his  widow  Eudoxia.  But  she  was  unable  to  keep 
the  throne  alone,  and  married  Romanus  Diogenes 
for  the  sake  of  protection  and  support,  and  this 
distinguished  general,  who  was  created  emperor, 
must  be  considered  as  the  real  successor  of  Con¬ 
stantine  XI.  (Scylitzes,  p.  813,  &c.,  ed.  Paris  ; 
Psellus  in  Zonar.  vol.  ii.  p.  272,  &c.,  ed.  Paris ; 
Glycas,  p.  324,  &c.,  ed.  Paris  ;  Nicephorus  Bryenn. 
p.  19,  &c.,  ed.  Paris.)  [W.  P.] 

CONST  ANTI'NUS  XII.  DUCAS,  emperor 
of  the  East,  the  youngest  son  of  the  preceding, 
succeeded  his  father  Constantine  XI.  in  1067,  to¬ 
gether  with  his  brothers  Michael  and  Andronicus, 
under  the  regency  of  their  mother  Eudoxia,  who 
married  Romanus  III.  Diogenes  and  made  him 
emperor.  After  the  capture  of  Romanus  by  the 
Turks  in  1071,  Constantine  and  his  brothers  were 
proclaimed  emperors,  but  Michael,  the  eldest,  was 
the  real  ruler.  Constantine  was  confined  in  a 
monastery  by  the  emperor  Nicephorus  III.  Bota- 
niates  about  1078.  His  final  fate  is  not  well 
known.  He  died  either  in  the  same  year  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  cruel  tortures  to  which  he  had  been 
exposed,  or  as  late  as  1082,  in  a  battle  between 
the  emperor  Alexis  I.  and  Robert  Guiscard.  Anna 
Comnena  calls  him  Constantius  (p.  117,  ed.  Paris). 
[Michael  VII. ;  Romanus  III.]  [W.  P.] 
CONSTANTI'NUS  XIII.  PALAEO'LOGUS,, 
surnamed  DRAGASES  (6  UaAaioAoyos  6  Apaya- 
c rrjs ),  the  last  emperor  of  the  East,  A.  d.  1448-1453,. 
was  the  fourth  son  of  the  emperor  Manuel  II.  Pa- 
laeologus.  He  was  born  in  a.  d.  1 394,  and  obtained 
the  throne  after  the  death  of  his  elder  brother,  the 
emperor  John  VII.,  in  1448.  He  first  married 
Theodora,  daughter  of  Leonardo,  count  of  Tocco, 
a  lord  in  the  Peloponnesus,  and,  after  her  death, 
Catharina,  daughter  of  Notaras  Palaeologus  Cate- 
lusius,  prince  of  Lesbos,  by  neither  of  whom  he 
left  issue. 

Previously  to  his  accession,  Constantine  was 
despot  or  lord  of  a  small  remnant  of  the  Byzantine 
empire  in  the  Chersonnesus  Taurica,  and  during 
the  reign  of  his  brother  John  he  was  invested  with 
the  principality  of,  or  more  correctly  a  principality 
in,  the  Peloponnesus,  which  he  bravely  defended 
against  the  Turks.  After  the  death  of  John,  the 
throne  was  claimed  by  his  surviving  brothers, 
Demetrius,  the  eldest,  Constantine,  and  Thomas. 
A  strong  party  having  declared  for  Constantine, 
this  prince,  who  was  still  in  the  Peloponnesus, 
accepted  the  crown  after  long  hesitation,  as  he  saw 
that  he  had  but  few  chances  of  defending  it  against 
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the  overwhelming  power  of  the  Turks,  who  had 
gradually  reduced  the  Byzantine  empire  to  the 
city  of  Constantinople  and  a  few  maritime  places 
and  islands  in  Greece.  In  his  embarrassment  he 
sent  Phranza,  the  historian,  to  the  court  of  sultan 
M'drad  II.,  declaring  that  he  would  not  exercise 
that  power  which  the  Greeks  had  conferred  upon 
him,  unless  the  sultan  would  give  him  his  permis¬ 
sion.  Murad  having  received  the  ambassador 
favourably,  and  given  his  consent,  Constantine 
embarked  on  board  a  squadron,  and  soon  after¬ 
wards  arrived  at  Constantinople.  He  made  peace 
with  his  brothers  by  giving  them  his  former  do¬ 
main  in  the  Peloponnesus.  The  beginning  of  his 
reign  wms  quiet;  but  sultan  Miirad  died  in  1450, 
and  his  son  and  successor,  the  ambitious  and  lofty 
Mohammed,  was  far  from  shewing  the  same  senti¬ 
ments  towards  Constantine  as  his  father.  Mo¬ 
hammed  was  then  engaged  in  a  war  against  the 
Turkish  emir  of  Caramania,  who  made  such  a  des¬ 
perate  resistance,  that  the  councillors  of  Constan¬ 
tine  thought  this  to  be  a  favourable  opportunity 
for  making  their  master  somewhat  more  indepen¬ 
dent  of  the  sultan.  They  threatened  to  assist 
prince  Urkhan  (the  eldest  brother  of  Mohammed?), 
who  lived  at  Constantinople  and  claimed  the  Turk¬ 
ish  throne,  to  raise  an  army  and  to  enter  into  a 
contest  with  Mohammed.  Ambassadors  having 
been  sent  to  the  sultan  to  inform  him  of  the  dispo¬ 
sitions  of  the  Greek  court,  the  vizir  Khalil  re¬ 
proached  them  with  their  imprudent  and  presump¬ 
tuous  conduct  in  very  severe  terms,  and  concluded 
with  the  words,  “  If  you  will  proclaim  Urkhan  as 
sultan,  you  may  do  so ;  you  may  call  the  Hunga¬ 
rians  for  assistance,  you  may  try  to  reconquer  all 
those  countries  which  we  have  taken  from  you ; 
but  know  ye  that  you  will  succeed  in  nothing,  and 
that  instead  of  winning  an  inch  of  ground,  you 
will  lose  the  petty  remains  of  your  empire  which 
we  have  left  you.  My  master  shall  be  informed  of 
the  subject  of  your  message,  and  his  will  shall  be 
done.”  (Ducas,  p.  1 32.)  Soon  afterwards,  Mo¬ 
hammed  made  preparations  for  a  siege  of  Constan¬ 
tinople,  having  declared  that  he  would  not  make 
peace  till  he  could  reside  in  the  capital  of  the 
Greek  empire. 

Constantinople  was  blockaded  by  land  and  by 
sea  till  the  sultan’s  artillery  was  ready,  which  was 
cast  at  Adrianople  by  Urban,  a  Dacian*  or  Hun¬ 
garian  founder,  and  was  of  greater  dimensions  than 
had  ever  been  made  before.  While  it  was  casting 
Mohammed  took  Mesembria,  Anchialos,  Byzon, 
and  other  towns  which  still  belonged  to  the  em¬ 
pire.  On  the  6th  of  April,  1453,  Mohammed  ap¬ 
peared  under  the  walls  of  Constantinople  at  the 
head  of  an  army  of  258,000  men,  carrying  with 
him,  among  other  pieces  of  large  size,  a  gun  which 
threw  a  stone  ball  of  1200  pounds.  The  city  was 
defended  by  the  Greeks  and  numerous  Venetian, 
Genoese,  and  other  Frankish  auxiliaries  or  volun¬ 
teers  ;  and  the  Christian  navy  was  superior  to  the 
Turkish,  not  in  number,  but  in  the  construction  of 
the  ships  and  the  skill  of  the  Frankish  marines. 

Our  limits  do  not  allow  us  to  give  a  history  of 
this  siege.  Among  the  numerous  works,  in  which 
the  account  is  given  with  more  or  less  truth  or 

*  A  Dacian  (Aa£)  according  to  Chaleondylas, 
and  a  Hungarian  according  to  Ducas.  Gibbon 
(xii.  p.  197,  ed.  1815)  says,  “a  Dane  or  Hunga¬ 
rian,” — either  a  mistake  or  a  typographical  error. 
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beauty,  we  refer  to  Gibbon,  Le  Beau,  “  Histoire 
du  Bas  Empire,”  continued  by  Ameilhon,  and 
Hammer,  u  Geschichte  des  Osmanischen  Reiches.” 
The  contest  lasted  from  the  6th  of  April  till  the 
29th  of  May,  1453  :  prophecies  had  foretold  its 
issue,  f  hi  that  day  the  last  emperor  of  the  East 
fell  on  the  wall  of  his  trembling  capital :  0eAa> 
Savdv  gakkov  rj  ffv,  he  cried  out  in  despair  when 
the  Turks  stormed  the  wall  and  he  was  forsaken 
by  his  guards.  Surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  Janis¬ 
saries,  and  foreseeing  his  fate,  he  cried  out  again, 
“  Is  there  no  Christian  who  will  cut  off  my  head?” 
He  had  scarcely  uttered  these,  words  when  he  was 
struck  by  two  Turks  at  once,  and  expired  un¬ 
known  to  them  on  a  heap  of  slain.  His  body  was 
afterwards  discovered,  and  when  Mohammed  was 
in  undisputed  possession  of  the  city,  he  ordered  his 
head  to  be  cut  off,  and  had  it  nailed  on  the  porphyry 
column  on  the  place  called  Augusteum.  It  was 
afterwards  sent  as  a  trophy  to  the  principal  towns 
in  Turkish  Asia.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  vic¬ 
tor  was  the  consecration  of  the  church  of  St.  Sophia 
as  a  mosque,  and  Mohammed  was  the  first  Moslem 
who  prayed  there  standing  on  the  altar.  It  is 
said  that  he  entered  that  church  on  horseback,  but 
this  is  an  idle  story  invented  by  monks.  He 
alighted  from  his  horse  at  the  principal  gate,  en¬ 
tered  the  church  with  visible  respect  and  admira¬ 
tion,  and  was  so  far  from  committing  any  profana¬ 
tion,  that  he  killed  with  his  own  hand  a  Turk 
whom  he  discovered  breaking  up  the  beautiful 
marbles  of  the  pavement. 

The  conquest  of  Constantinople  was  an  event  of 
the  greatest  importance  to  the  Sultans.  During 
upwards  of  one  thousand  years  that  city  had  been 
looked  upon  by  the  nations  of  the  East  as  the 
sacred  seat  of  .both  the  supreme  temporal  and 
spiritual  power,  and  being  masters  of  Constanti¬ 
nople,  the  Sultans  at  once  were  considered  as  the 
heirs  of  the  Roman  emperors.  Until  then  the 
obedience  paid  to  them  wms  but  submission  to  the 
sword  of  a  conqueror :  it  was  now  both  fear  and 
habit,  and  the  transient  impression  of  victory  ac¬ 
quired  the  strength  of  hereditary  duty.  With  the 
fall  of  Constantinople,  darkness  spread  over  the 
East ;  but  the  Muses  flying  from  the  Bosporus 
found  a  more  genial  home  on  the  banks  of  the  Arno 
and  the  Tiber.  Almost  four  centuries  have  elapsed 
since  the  first  Mohammedan  prayer  was  offered  in 
St.  Sophia ;  yet  all  the  power  and  glory  of  the 
Sultans  have  been  unable  to  root  out  of  the  minds 
of  the  Greeks  the  remembrance  of  their  past  gran¬ 
deur,  and  at  the  present  moment  the  duration  of 
the  Turkish  power  in  Constantinople  is  less  pro-  • 
bable  than  the  revival  of  a  new  Greek  empire.  , 
(Phranzes,  lib.  iii.,  &c. ;  Ducas,  c.  34,  &c. ;  Chalco- 
condyles,  lib.  vii.,  &c.  ;  Leonardus  Chiensis,  Hist.  . 
Constant,  a  Turc.  eorpugnatae ,  1st  ed.,  Niirnberg,  , 
1544,  4to.,  a  small  but  curious  work,  written  a  few  1 
months  after  the  fall  of  Constantinople.)  [W.  P.]  ! 

CONST ANTI'NUS  ACROPOLI'TA.  [Acro-  i 
polita,  Georgius.] 

CONST  ANTI'NUS,  of  Antioch,  also  called! 
Constantius,  was  a  presbyter  at  the  metropoli-  • 
tan  church  of  Antioch,  lived  about  a.  n.  400, 
and  was  destined  to  succeed  bishop  Flavianus.  i  \ 
Porphyrins,  however,  who  wished  to  obtain  that  i 
see,  intrigued  at  the  court  of  Constantinople,  | 
and  succeeded  in  obtaining  an  order  from  the  i 
emperor  Arcadius  for  the  banishment  of  Con- 1 
stantine.  With  the  aid  of  some  friends,  Constan-| 
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tine  escaped  to  Cyprus,  where  he  seems  to  have 
remained  during  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  survived 
St.  Chrysostom,  who  died  in  a.  d.  407.  Constan¬ 
tine  edited  the  Commentary  of  St.  Chrysostom  on 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  consisting  of  thirty- 
four  homilies,  arranged  by  the  editor.  Among  the 
Epistles  of  St.  Chrysostom,  two,  viz.  Ep.  221  and 
225,  are  addressed  to  Constantine,  who  is  perhaps 
the-  author  of  two  other  Epistles  commonly  attri¬ 
buted  to  St.  Chrysostom,  viz.  Ep.  237  and  238. 
(Cave,  Hist.  Lit.  ii.  p.  135,  ad  an.  404.)  [W.  P.] 
^CONSTANTENUS  CE'PHALAS  (Kuvarav- 
tIvos  6  Ke< pa.\as),  was  the  compiler  of  the  most 
important  of  the  Greek  Anthologies,  the  one  which 
is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Palatine  Anthology. 
His  personal  history  is  entirely  unknown,  but  in 
all  probability  his  Anthology  was  composed  at  the 
beginning  of  the  tenth  century  of  our  era.  An 
account  of  the  literary  history  of  the  Greek  Antho¬ 
logy  is  given  under  Planudes.  [P.  S.] 

CONSTANTENUS,  diaconus  and  cbartophy- 
lax  at  the  metropolitan  church  of  Constantinople, 
■wrote  “  Oratio  encomiastica  in  Omnes  Sanctos 
Martyres,”  the  Greek  text  of  which  is  extant  in 
MS.,  and  which  is  referred  to  in  the  Acts  of  the 
second  council  of  Nicaea  in  “Acta  Patrum.”  He 
lived  before  the  eighth  century.  (Cave,  Hist.  Lit. 
i  ii.  d.  p.  10 ;  Fabric.  Bill.  Graec.  x.  p.  288,  xi. 
p.  270,  xii.  p.  239.)  [W.  P.] 

CONSTANTENUS  HARMENOPULUS. 
j  [Harmenopulus.] 

CONSTANTENUS,  a  jurist,  a  contemporary 
of  Justinian.  In  A.  d.  528,  he  was  one  of  the 
commissioners  appointed  to  form  the  first  code. 
He  was  then,  and  in  a.  d.  529,  when  the  first  code 
was  confirmed,  mentioned  by  Justinian  with  se¬ 
veral  official  titles  :  vir  illustris,  comes  sacrarum 
largitionum  inter  agentes,  et  magister  scrinii  libel- 
lorum  et  sacrarum  cognitionum.”  (Const.  Llaec 
quae  necessario,  §  1,  Const.  Summa  Reipublicae , 
§  2.) 

A  person  of  the  same  name,  who  is  described  as 
an  advocate  at  Constantinople,  without  any  of 
these  official  titles,  was  one  of  the  commissioners 
appointed  to  compile  the  Digest,  A.  d.  530  (Const. 
Tanta,  §  9),  and  was  also  one  of  the  commissioners 
appointed  to  draw  up  that  new  edition  of  the  Code 
which  now  forms  part  of  the  Corpus  Juris.  (Const. 
Cordi ,  §  2.) 

In  the  collection  of  Edicta  Praefectorum  Prae- 
torio,  first  published  by  Zachariae  (Anecdota,  Lips. 
1843)  from  a  Bodleian  manuscript,  are  three  edicts 
of  Constantinus  (p.  272).  The  edicts  in  this  col¬ 
lection  belong  to  the  time  of  Anastasius,  Justin, 
and  Justinian,  (a.  d.  491-565.)  Zachariae  thinks 
i  that  the  author  of  these  three  edicts  was  the  Con¬ 
stantinus  who  was  praef.  praet.  of  the  East  under 
i  Anastasius,  as  appears  from  Cod.  8,  tit.  48.  s.  5, 
and  Cod.  2,  tit.  7.  s.  22,  and  that  his  full  name 
was  Asper  Alypius  Constantinus.  (p.  260,  nn.  19, 

.  20.)  [J.  T.  G.] 

CONSTANTENUS  LICIIUDES  or  LICU- 
DEX,  protovestiarius,  became  patriarch  of  Con¬ 
i'  stantinople  about  a.  d.  1058,  and  died  in  1066. 

|  We  have  two  Decreta  Svnodalia  of  him,  on  “Cri- 
minal  Slaves,”  and  on  “  Priests  being  arrested  for 
Murder,”  which  are  contained  with  a  Latin  trans¬ 
lation  in  Leunclavius,  Jus  Graeco- Romanum.  (Cave, 
Hist.  LAt.  i.  p.  613,  ad  an.  1058.)  [W.  P-] 

CONSTANTENUS  MAN  ASSES.  [Ma- 

:  NASSES.] 
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CONSTANTENUS  MELITENIO'TA,  archi- 
diaconus,  lived  about  1276,  patronized  the  union 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches,  died  in  exile  in 
Bithynia,  and  wrote  two  treatises  “De  Ecclesiastica 
Unione  Latinorum  et  Graecorum,”  and  “  De  Pro- 
cessione  Spiritus  Sancti,”  both,  in  the  Greek  text 
with  a  Latin  translation,  contained  in  Leo  Allatius, 
“  Graecia  Orthodoxa.”  (Cave,  Hist.  Lit.  i.  p.  738; 
Fabric.  Bibl.  Graec.  xi.  p.  272,  397.)  [W.  P.] 

CONSTANTENUS,  surnamed  NICAEUS  from 
the  place  of  his  abode,  by  which  surname  alone  he 
is  usually  designated  in  the  Basilica,  was  a  Graeco- 
Roman  jurist.  (Basil,  iii.  p.  372.)  He  was  poste¬ 
rior  to  Garidas,  who  flourished  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  eleventh  century  of  the  Christian  aera,  for  in 
Basilica ,  ii.  pp.  653,  654,  he  cites  the  'ZtolxGov  of 
Garidas.  He  wa3  a  commentator  upon  the  Novells 
of  Justinian  (Bus.  iii.  p.  113),  and  upon  the  books 
of  the  Basilica.  (Bas.  ii.  p.  651,  iii.  p.  240.)  Nic. 
Comnenus  (Praenot.  Mystag.  p.  371)  cites  his  ex¬ 
position  of  the  Novells.  In  Bas.  iii.  p.  208,  he 
speaks  of  Stephanus  as  his  teacher  (o  8iSaaKa\os 
r igcov  Hrecpavos) ;  but  by  this  expression  he  may 
have  referred  to  the  jurist  Stephanus,  who  was  a 
contemporary  of  Justinian,  as  an  English  lawyer 
might  call  Coke  his  master.  Reiz,  however  (ad 
Theoph.  p.  1245),  thinks  it  more  probable,  that  he 
referred  to  an  Antonius  Stephanus,  judge  and  ma¬ 
gistrate,  who  is  said  by  Nic.  Comnenus  (Papado- 
poli)  (Praenot.  Mystag.  p.  404)  to  have  written 
scholia  on  the  Ecloga  of  Leo  ;  but  G.  E.  Heim  bach 
( Anecdota ,  i.  p.  221)  has  in  this  case  clearly  ex¬ 
posed  the  fabrication  of  Comnenus.  In  the  scholia 
of  Constantinus  Nicaeus  appended  to  the  Basilica 
are  citations  of  Cyrillus,  Stephanus,  and  Thalelaeus 
(iii.  p.  141),  of  Joannes  Nomophylus,  with  whom 
he  disagrees  ( ii.  p.  549),  of  the  Institutes  (iii.  p. 
616),  of  the  Digest  (iii.  p.  275,  ii.  p.  650),  of  the 
Novells  of  Leo  (iii.  p.  186),  and  of  the  Basilica 
(ii.  pp.  550,  615,  616,  619,  iii.  pp.  194,  240). 
(Reiz,  ad  Theoph.  p.  1238;  Assemani,  Bibl.  Jur. 
Orient,  ii.  c.  20,  p.  404  ;  Pohl,  ad  Snares.  Notit . 
Basil,  p.  1 34,  n.  (cr)  ;  Heimbach,  de  Basil.  Orig. 
p.  75.)  [J.  T.  G.] 

CONSTANTENUS  RHO'DIUS  (Kwarav- 

Hvos  6  'PoSi'os),  is  the  author  of  three  epigrams  in 
the  Greek  Anthology  (Jacobs,  Paralip.  e  Cod.  Vat. 
201 — 203,  xiii.  pp.  738—740),  the  first  of  which 
was  written,  as  appears  from  internal  evidence, 
during  the  joint  reign  of  the  emperors  Leo  and 
Alexander,  that  is,  between  A.  d.  906  and  911. 
Reiske  supposed  him  to  be  the  same  person  as 
Constantinus  Cephalas,  who  compiled  the  Palatine 
Anthology.  [Constantinus  Cephalas.]  The 
poetry  of  Constantine  himself  is  barbarous  in  the 
last  degree.  (Jacobs,  Anthol.  Graec.  xiii.  pp.  874, 
875  ;  Fabric.  Bibl.  Graec.  iv.  469.)  [P.  S.] 

CONSTANTENUS  SECULUS  (IW<ttcu/t?- 
vos  6  2i/ceAos),  is  the  author  of  an  epigram  in  the 
Greek  Anthology  on  the  chair  (9-pouos)  from  which 
he  taught,  which  is  followed  in  the  Vatican  MS. 
by  the  reply  of  Theophanes.  (Jacobs,  Paralip.  e 
Cod.  Vat.  199,  200,  xiii.  pp.  737,  738.)  Since 
each  poet’s  name  has  the  title  yaKapiov  added  to 
it,  it  would  appear  that  they  were  both  dead  be¬ 
fore  the  time  when  the  Palatine  Anthology  was 
compiled,  that  is,  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  cen¬ 
tury.  From  the  subject  of  the  above-mentioned 
epigram  it  is  inferred,  that  Constantine  was  a 
rhetorician  or  philosopher.  There  is  extant  in 
MS.  an  anacreontic  poem  by  Constantine,  a  philo- 
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gopher  of  Sicily.  (Kc cvaravrivov  <Pc\ocro(f>ov  rov 
3,ik€\ov  ;  Lambec.  Bill.  Caesar.  L.  V.  Cod.  333, 
p.  295  ;  Jacobs,  Anthol.  Graec.  xiii.  p.  874;  Fa¬ 
bric.  Bibl.  Graec.  iv.  469.)  [P.  S.] 

CONST  A'NTIUS  I.  FLA'VIUS  VALE'- 
RIUS,  surnamed  CHLORUS  (o  XAcvpos),  “the 
Pale,”  Roman  emperor,  A.  d.  305-306,  the  father 
of  Constantine  the  Great,  was  the  son  of  one  Eu- 
tropius,  of  a  noble  Dardanian  family,  and  Claudia, 
the  daughter  of  Crispus,  who  was  the  (younger  ?) 
brother  of  the  emperors  Claudius  II.  and  Quintilius. 
He  was  probably  born  in  250.  Distinguished 
by  ability,  valour,  and  virtue,  Constantius  became 
governor  of  Dalmatia  during  the  reign  of  the  em¬ 
peror  Cams,  who,  disgusted  with  the  extravagant 
conduct  of  his  son  Carinus,  intended  to  adopt  and 
appoint  as  his  successor  the  more  worthy  Constan¬ 
tius.  Death  prevented  Cams  from  carrying  that 
plan  into  execution,  and  the  reward  of  Constantius 
was  left  to  the  emperors  Diocletian  and  Maximian, 
who  had  experienced  that  the  government  of  the 
immense  Roman  empire,  in  its  perpetual  and  hos¬ 
tile  contact  with  so  many  barbarians,  was  a  burden 
too  heavy  not  only  for  one,  but  even  for  two  em¬ 
perors,  however  distinguished  they  were.  They 
consequently  resolved  that  each  should  appoint  a 
co-regent  Caesar,  and  their  choice  fell  upon  Con¬ 
stantius,  who  was  adopted  by  Maximian,  and 
Galerius,  who  was  adopted  by  Diocletian.  Both 
the  Caesars  were  obliged  to  repudiate  their  wives, 
and  Galerius  was  married  to  Valeria,  the  daughter 
of  Diocletian,  while  Constantius  received  the  hand 
of  Theodora,  the  daughter  of  the  wife  of  Maximian. 
Their  appointment  as  Caesars  took  place  at  Nico- 
medeia  on  the  1st  of  March,  292.  The  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  empire  was  distributed  among  the 
four  princes  in  the  following  manner  :  Constantius 
was  set  over  the  provinces  beyond  the  Alps,  that 
is,  Gaul,  Britain,  and  Spain  (?)  ;  Galerius  received 
both  the  Illyriae  and  Moesia,  an  extensive  tract 
comprising  all  the  countries  from  the  Inn  in  Ger¬ 
many  to  mount  Athos  and  the  shores  of  the  Archi¬ 
pelago,  and  from  the  Adriatic  Sea  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Danube  ;  Maximian  governed  Italy  and  Africa; 
and  Thrace,  Egypt,  and  all  the  Asiatic  provinces 
were  reserved  for  the  authority  of  Diocletian.  The 
first  and  most  important  business  of  Constantius 
was  the  reunion  of  Britain  with  the  empire,  as 
Carausius  had  succeeded  in  making  himself  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  authority  of  Diocletian  and  Maxi¬ 
mian.  [Carausius.]  After  the  murder  of  Carau¬ 
sius  by  Allectus  in  293,  this  officer  seized  the 
government ;  but  Britain  was  taken  from  him 
after  a  struggle  of  three  years  [Allectus],  and 
Constantius  established  his  authority  there.  Some 
time  afterwards,  the  Alemanni  invaded  Gaul.  A 
pitched  battle  took  place,  in  298,  between  them 
and  Constantius  at  Lingones,  in  Lugdunensis 
Prima,  now  Langres  :  the  Romans  were  nearly 
routed,  when  Constantius  restored  the  battle,  de¬ 
feated  the  enemy,  and  killed  either  60,000  or  6000 
barbarians.  They  suffered  another  defeat  at  Vin- 
donissa,  now  Windish,  in  Switzerland  :  there  are 
doubts  with  regard  to  this  battle.  After  the 
abdication  of  Diocletian  and  Maximian,  in  305, 
Constantius  and  Galerius  assumed  the  title  and 
dignity  of  Augusti,  and  ruled  as  co-emperors. 
Constantius  died  fifteen  months  afterwards  (25th 
of  July,  306)  at  Eboracum,  now  Y ork,  on  an  expedi¬ 
tion  against  the  Piets,  in  which  he  was  accompanied 
by  his  son  Constantine,  whom  he  had  by  his  first 
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wife,  Helena,  whom  he  had  repudiated.  The  same 
Constantine,  afterwards  the  Great,  succeeded  him 
in  his  share  of  the  government.  Constantius  was 
one  of  the  most  excellent  characters  among  the 
later  Romans,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  we 
know  so  little  about  him.  His  administration  of 
his  provinces  procured  him  great  honour,  for  he 
took  the  most  lively  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
people,  and  was  so  far  from  imitating  the  rapacity 
of  other  governors,  that  he  was  not  even  provided 
with  such  things  as  are  necessary  to  men  of  his 
rank,  though  a  vulgar  appellation  calls  them  luxu¬ 
ries.  In  his  abstinence  from  luxuries  he  seems, 
however,  to  have  shewn  some  affectation.  The 
Pagans  praised  him  for  his  humanity,  and  the 
Christians  for  his  impartiality  and  toleration. 
Theophanes  calls  him  XpicrTiavdcppuv ,  or  a  man  of 
Christian  principles.  His  conduct  during  the  per¬ 
secution  of  the  Christians  by  Diocletian  was  very 
humane.  It  is  not  known  whence  he  received  the 
surname  of  Chlorus,  or  the  Pale,  which  is  given 
to  him  only  by  later  Byzantine  writers.  Gibbon 
(vol.  ii.  p.  118,  note  1.  ed.  1815)  observes,  that  any 
remarkable  degree  of  paleness  seems  inconsistent 
with  the  rubor  mentioned  in  the  Panegyrics  (v. 
19).  Besides  his  son  and  successor,  Constantine, 
Constantius  had  by  his  second  wife,  Theodora, 
three  sons  and  three  daughters,  who  are  mentioned 
in  the  genealogical  table  prefixed  to  the  life  of 
Constantinus  I.  (Eutrop.  ix.  14-23;  Aurel.  Viet. 
Caes.  39,  &c.,  Epit.  39  ;  Zosim.  ii.  7,  &c. ;  Theo- 
phan.  pp.  4-8,  ed.  Paris ;  Panegyric.  Veter,  iv.  3, 
vi.  4,  6  ;  Euseb.  Vit.  Const,  i.  13-21  ;  Treb.  Pol- 
lio,  Claudius ,  3.  1 3  ;  Ael.  Spart.  Ael.  Verus ,  2  ; 
Vopiscus,  Carinus ,  16,  17,  Aurelianus,  44,  Probus, 
22;  Amm.  Marc.  xix.  2.)  [W.  P.] 


CONST A'NTIUS  II.,  FLAVIUS  JULIUS, , 
Roman  emperor,  A.  d.  337-361,  whose  name  is 
sometimes  written  Flavius  Claudius  Constantius, 
Flavius  Valerius  Constantius,  and  Constantinus 
Constantius.  He  was  the  third  son  of  Constantine 
the  Great,  and  the  second  whom  he  had  by  his  se¬ 
cond  wife,  Fausta  ;  he  was  born  at  Sirmium  in  Pan- 
nonia  on  the  6th  of  August,  A.  D.  317,  in  the  con¬ 
sulate  of  Ovidius  Gallicanus  and  Septimius  Bassus. 
He  was  educated  with  and  received  the  same  care¬ 
ful  education  as  his  brothers,  Constantine  and  Con- 
stans,  was  less  proficient  in  learned  pursuits  and 
fine  arts,  but  surpassed  them  in  gymnastic  and 
military  exercises.  He  was  created  consul  in 
326,  or  perhaps  as  early  as  324,  and  was  employed 
by  his  father  in  the  administration  of  the  eastern 
provinces.  At  the  death  of  his  father  in  337, 
Constantius  was  in  Asia,  and  immediately  has¬ 
tened  to  Constantinople,  where  the  garrison  had 
already  declared  that  none  should  reign  but  the 
sons  of  Constantine,  excluding  thus  the  nephews 
of  the  late  emperor,  Dalmatius  and  Hannibahanus, 
from  the  government  of  those  provinces  which  had 
been  assigned  to  them  by  Constantine,  who  had 
placed  Dalmatius  over  Greece,  Macedonia,  Thrace, 
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and  part  of  Illyricum,  and  Hannibalianus  over 
Pontus,  Cappadocia,  and  Armenia  Minor,  with 
Caesareia  as  the  capital.  The  declaration  of  the 
army,  whether  preconcerted  between  them  and 
the  sons  of  Constantine  or  not,  was  agreeable  to 
Constantius,  who  was  apparently  resolved  to  act 
in  accordance  with  the  same  views.  In  a  whole¬ 
sale  murder,  where  the  troops  were  the  execu¬ 
tioners,  the  male  descendants  of  Constantius  Chlo- 
rus  by  his  second  wife  perished  through  the  cruel 
perfidy  of  Constantius,  who  spared  the  lives  of 
only  two  pi'inces,  Flavius  Julius  Gallus  and  Fla¬ 
vius  Claudius  Julianus,  the  sons  of  Flavius  Julianus 
Constantius,  youngest  son  of  Constantius  Chlorus, 
who  himself  became  a  victim  of  his  nephew’s  am¬ 
bition.  Besides  those  princes,  the  patrician  Opta- 
tus  and  the  praefectus  praetorio  Ablavius  were 
likewise  massacred.  It  would  be  difficult  to  ex¬ 
culpate  Constantius  from  the  part  which  he  took 
in  this  bloody  affair,  even  if  it  were  true  that  his 
crime  was  not  so  much  that  of  a  murderer  as  that 
of  a  cool  spectator  of  a  massacre  which  he  could 
have  prevented. 

After  this  the  three  sons  of  Constantine  the 
Great  had  an  interview  at  Sirmium  in  Pannonia, 
and  made  a  new  division  of  the  empire  (Septem¬ 
ber,  337),  in  which  Constantine,  the  eldest,  re¬ 
ceived  Gaul,  Spain,  Britain,  and  part  of  Africa  ; 
Constantius,  the  second  and  the  subject  of  this 
article,  Thrace,  Macedonia,  Greece,  the  Asiatic 
provinces,  and  Egypt ;  and  Constans,  the  youngest, 
Italy,  Illyricum,  and  the  rest  of  Africa.  The  an¬ 
cient  world  was  thus  governed  by  three  youths  of 
twenty-one,  twenty,  and  seventeen  years  of  age. 
Immediately  after  the  death  of  Constantine  the  Great 
a  war  broke  out  with  the  Persian  king,  Sapor  II., 
which  was  chiefly  carried  on  in  Mesopotamia  and 
on  the  frontiers  of  Syria,  and,  with  short  interrup¬ 
tions,  lasted  during  the  whole  reign  of  Constantius. 
This  war  was  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Romans 
i  (Greeks),  who  were  vanquished  in  many  battles, 
i  especially  at  Singara,  in  343,  where  Constan¬ 
tius  commanded  in  person,  and  after  having  car¬ 
ried  the  day,  was  routed  with  great  slaughter  of 
his  troops  in  the  succeeding  night.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Persians  sustained  great  losses  in  their 
fruitless  attempts  to  take  the  strong  fortress  of 
Nisibis,  the  key  of  Mesopotamia ;  and  as  other 
fortified  places  in  that  country  as  well  as  in  the 
mountains  of  Armenia  were  equally  well  defended, 
Sapor  gained  victories  without  making  any  acqui- 
1  sitions. 

Being  thus  engaged  in  the  east,  Constantius  was 
prevented  from  paying  due  intention  to  the  west, 
(  and  he  was  obliged  to  be  a  quiet  spectator  of  the 
civil  war  between  his  brothers,  in  which  Constan¬ 
tine  was  slain  at  Aquileia,  and  Constans  got  pos¬ 
session  of  the  whole  share  of  Constantine  in  the 
division  of  the  empire  (a.  d.  340).  In  350, 
Constans  was  murdered  by  the  troops  of  Magnen- 
tius,  who  assumed  the  purple  and  was  obeyed  as 
emperor  in  Britain,  Gaul,  and  Spain ;  at  the  same 
time  Vetranio,  commander  of  the  legions  in  the 
extensive  province  of  Illyricum,  was  forced  by  his 
troops  to  imitate  the  example  of  Magnentius,  and 
he  likewise  assumed  the  purple.  It  was  now  time 
for  Constantius  to  prove  with  his  sword  that  none 
but  a  son  of  the  great  Constantine  should  rule  over 
Rome.  At  the  head  of  his  army  he  marched  from 
the  Persian  frontier  to  the  West.  At  Heracleia  in 
1  Thrace  ambassadors  of  Magnentius  waited  upon 
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him,  proposing  that  he  should  acknowledge  their 
master  as  emperor,  and  cement  their  alliance  by  a 
marriage  of  Constantius  with  the  daughter  of 
Magnentius,  and  of  Magnentius  with  Constantina, 
eldest  sister  of  Constantius  ;  they  threatened  him 
with  the  consequences  of  a  war  should  he  decline 
those  propositions.  Constantius  dismissed  the 
ambassadors  with  a  haughty  refusal,  and,  sending 
one  of  them  back  to  Magnentius,  ordered  the 
others  to  be  put  in  prison  as  the  agents  of  a  rebel. 
His  conduct  towards  Vetranio  tended  to  a  reconci¬ 
liation;  but  while  he  promised  to  acknowledge  him 
as  co-emperor  if  he  would  join  him  against  Mag¬ 
nentius,  he  secretly  planned  treachery.  Having 
bribed  or  persuaded  the  principal  officers  of  Vetranio 
to  forsake  their  master  if  it  should  suit  his  plans, 
he  advanced  towards  Sardica,  now  Sophia,  where 
he  met  with  Vetranio,  both  of  them  being  at  the 
head  of  an  army,  that  of  Vetranio,  however,  being 
by  far  the  stronger.  Had  Vetranio,  a  straight¬ 
forward  veteran,  who  could  disobey  but  was  not 
made  for  more  refined  perfidy,  now  acted  in  the 
spirit  of  Constantius,  he  could  have  seized  his  rival 
in  the  midst  of  his  camp ;  but  the  result  was  very 
different.  On  a  plain  near  Sardica  a  tribune  was 
erected,  where  the  two  emperors  showed  them¬ 
selves  to  their  troops,  who  filled  the  plain  ap¬ 
parently  for  the  purpose  of  being  witnesses  of  a 
ceremony  by  which  the  empire  was  to  have  two 
lawful  heads.  Constantius  first  addressed  the 
armed  crowd,  and  artfully  turning  upon  his  “  legi¬ 
timate”  opinion,  that  a  son  of  the  great  Constantine 
was  alone  worthy  to  reign,  suddenly  met  with  a 
thunder  of  applause  from  his  own  troops  as  well  as 
those  of  Vetranio,  who,  either  spontaneously  or  in 
accordance  with  the  instructions  of  their  officers* 
declared  that  they  would  obey  no  emperor  but 
Constantius.  Vetranio  at  once  perceived  his  situ¬ 
ation  :  he  took  off  his  diadem,  knelt  down  before 
Constantius,  and  acknowledged  him  as  his  master, 
himself  as  his  guilty  subject.  Constantius  evineed 
equal  wisdom  :  he  raised  Vetranio  from  the  ground, 
embraced  him,  and,  as  he  despised  a  throne,  as¬ 
signed  him  a  pension,  and  allowed  him  to  spend 
the  rest  of  his  days  at  Prusa.  (a.  d.  351.) 

Constantius  now  turned  his  arms  against  Mag¬ 
nentius,  after  having  appointed  his  cousin  Gallus 
as  Caesar  and  commander-in-chief  of  the  army 
against  the  Persians.  At  Mursa,  now  Essek,  a. 
town  on  the  river  Drave  in  Hungary,  Magnentius 
was  routed  (28th  of  September,  A.  D.  351)  in  a. 
bloody  battle,  in  which  Constantius  evinced  more 
piety  than  courage,  but  where  the  flower  of  both 
armies  perished.  The  conquest  of  Illyricum  and 
Italy  was  the  fruit  of  that  victory,  and  Magnentius 
fled  into  Gaul.  There  he  was  attacked  in  the 
east  by  the  army  under  Constantius,  and  in  the 
west  by  another  army,  which,  after  having  con¬ 
quered  Africa  and  Spain,  crossed  the  Pyrenees  and 
penetrated  into  Gaul.  After  another  complete  de¬ 
feat  at  mount  Seleucus  in  the  Cossian  Alps,  and 
the  rebellion  of  the  principal  cities  in  Gaul,  Mag¬ 
nentius,  reduced  to  extremity,  put  an  end  to  his 
life,  and  his  brother  Decentius  followed  his  exam¬ 
ple.  (a.  d.  353.)  [Magnentius.]  Constantius 
became  thus  master  of  the  whole  West.  He 
avenged  the  murder  of  his  brother  Constans,  and 
established  his  authority  by  cruel  measures,  and 
neither  the  guilty  nor  the  innocent  were  exempt 
from  his  resentment. 

Once  more  the  immense  extent  of  the  Roman 
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empire  was  ruled  by  one  man.  The  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  government  and  the  public  and  private 
life  of  Constantius,  approached  more  and  more 
those  of  an  Asiatic  monarch  :  eunuchs  reigned  at 
the  court,  and  secret  murders,  dictated  by  jealousy 
or  suspicion,  were  committed  by  order  of  the  em¬ 
peror,  whenever  justice  disdained  or  was  too  weak 
to  assist  him  in  his  plans.  One  of  the  victims  of 
his  malice  was  his  cousin,  Gallus  Caesar.  Guilty 
of  negligence,  disobedience,  and  cruelty  in  his  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  East,  he  deserved  punishment ; 
and  his  guilt  became  still  greater  when  he  put  to 
death  the  imperial  commissioners,  Domitian,  prae- 
fectus  praetorio  Orientis,  and  Montius,  quaestor 
palatii,  who  were  sent  to  his  residence,  Antioch, 
to  inquire  into  his  conduct,  but  conducted  them¬ 
selves  with  the  most  imprudent  haughtines,  threat¬ 
ening  and  defying  Gallus,  when  they  ought  to 
have  ensnared  him  with  gentle  persuasions  and 
intrigues,  according  to  their  instructions.  They 
were  torn  to  pieces  by  the  mob  excited  by  Gallus, 
who  after  such  an  atrocious  act  seemed  to  have 
had  but  one  means  of  saving  himself  from  the  em¬ 
peror’s  resentment, — rebellion.  But  deceived  by 
new  promises  from  the  artful  Constantius,  he  went 
to  meet  him  at  Milan.  At  Petovio  in  Pannonia 
he  was  arrested,  and  sent  to  Pola  in  I  stria,  where 
he  was  beheaded  in  a  prison,  (a.  d.  354.)  Julian, 
the  brother  of  Gallus  was  likewise  arrested  ;  but, 
after  having  spent  about  a  year  in  prison  and  exile, 
was  pardoned  at  the  intervention  of  his  protectress, 
the  empress  Eusebia,  and  in  November,  355,  was 
created  Caesar  and  appointed  to  the  command-in- 
chief  in  Gaul,  which  was  suffering  from  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  the  rebellion  of  Sylvant.s,  who  had 
assumed  the  purple,  but  was  ensnared  by  Ursicinus, 
by  whom  he  was  murdered  in  the  church  of  St. 
Severin  at  Cologne  in  September,  355. 

In  357,  Constantius  visited  Rome,  where  he 
celebrated  an  undeserved  triumph.  Imitating  the 
example  of  Augustus,  he  ordered  the  great  obelisk 
which  stood  before  the  temple  of  the  Sun  at  Helio¬ 
polis  to  be  carried  to  Rome,  where  it  was  erected  in 
the  Circus  Maximus.  (Having  been  thrown  down, 
it  was  placed  by  order  of  pope  Sixtus  V.  before  the 
portal  of  the  church  of  St.  John  Lateran,  and  is 
known  as  the  Lateran  obelisk.)  From  Rome 
Constantius  went  to  Illyricum,  where  his  generals 
made  a  successful  campaign  against  the  Quadi 
and  Sarmatians,  and  thence  returned  in  359  to 
Asia  to  meet  the  armies  of  Sapor,  who  had  once 
more  invaded  Mesopotamia,  and  taken  Amida,  now 
Diyarbekr,  and  the  minor  fortresses  of  Singara  and 
Bezabde.  Before  Sapor  appeared  in  the  field, 
Gaul  was  invaded  by  the  Alemanni  and  the  Franks, 
but  their  power  was  broken  in  a  three  years’  cam¬ 
paign  by  Julian,  who  made  Chnodomarius,  the 
king  of  the  Alemanni  prisoner  [Chnodomarius]; 
and  not  only  by  his  martial  deeds,  but  also  by  his 
excellent  administration,  which  won  him  the  hearts 
of  the  inhabitants,  he  excited  the  jealousy  of  Con¬ 
stantius.  Accordingly,  orders  arrived  in  Gaul 
that  the  legions  employed  there  should  march  to 
the  defence  of  the  East.  The  pretext  for  this 
command  was,  that  Gaul  being  tranquil,  no  great 
army  was  required  there,  but  the  real  motive  was 
the  fear  that  Julian  might  abuse  his  popularity, 
and  assume  the  purple.  Instead  of  preventing 
that  event,  the  imprudent  order  caused  it.  The 
troops  refused  to  march  ;  and  Julian  having  ne¬ 
vertheless  brought  them  into  motion,  they  sud- 
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denly  proclaimed  him  emperor,  (a.  d.  360.)  It  is 
related  in  the  life  of  Julian  how  he  acted  under 
these  circumstances ;  his  protestations  of  innocence 
were  misconstrued  ;  his  ambassadors,  who  met 
with  Constantius  at  Caesareia,  were  dismissed 
with  anger,  and  war  was  declared.  Constantius, 
with  the  greater  part  of  his  army,  marched  to  the 
West,  and  the  empire  was  on  the  eve  of  being 
shaken  by  a  dreadful  civil  war,  when  the  sudden 
death  of  Constantius  at  Mopsocrene,  near  Tarsus 
in  Cilicia  (3rd  of  November,  a.  d.  361),  prevented 
that  calamity,  and  made  Julian  the  sole  master  of 
the  empire.  [Julianus.]  By  his  third  wife, 
Maxima  Faustina,  Constantius  left  one  daughter, 
who  was  afterwards  married  to  the  emperor  Gra- 
tian.  (A mm.  Marc.  lib.  xiv. — xxi. ;  Zosimus,  lib. 
ii.  iii. ;  Agathias,  lib.  iv.  ;  Euseb.  Vita  Constantin. 
lib.  iv.  ;  Eutrop.  lib.  x.  5,  &c.;  Julian.  Orat.  i.  ii. ; 
Liban.  Orat.  iii.-x. ;  Zonar.  lib.  xiii. ;  the  authori¬ 
ties  referred  to  under  Constantinus  II.  and  Con- 
stans  I. ;  Tillemont,  Histoire  des  Empereurs.)  [W.P.] 
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CON STA'NTIUS  III.,  emperor  of  the  West, 
A.  D.  421,  was  born  in  Illyria  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  4th  century  of  our  aera.  He  became  early 
known  by  his  military  deeds,  and  was  beloved  at 
the  court  of  the  emperor  Honorius,  as  well  as 
among  the  people  and  the  soldiers,  for  his  talents 
and  amiable  yet  energetic  character,  which  were 
enhanced  by  extraordinary  manly  beauty.  When 
the  tyrant  Constantine,  after  his  return  from  Italy, 
was  besieged  in  Arles  by  his  rebellious  and  successful 
general,  Gerontius,  Constantius  was  despatched  by 
Honorius  to  reduce  Gaul  and  Spain  to  obedience ; 
but  the  emperor  refrained  from  sending  troops  over 
to  Britain,  since  this  country  was  then  in  a  hope¬ 
less  state  of  revolt  against  everything  Roman.  It  is 
related  under  Constantine  the  tyrant  [p.  831]  how 
Constantius,  whose  first  lieutenant  was  Ulphilas,  a 
Goth,  compelled  Gerontius  to  raise  the  siege  and 
to  fly  to  the  Pyrenees,  where  he  perished.  Con¬ 
stantius  then  continued  the  siege ;  but,  although 
closely  confined,  his  adversary  found  means  to  send 
one  Edobicus  or  Edovinchus  into  Germany,  for  the 
purpose  of  calling  the  nations  beyond  the  Rhine  to 
his  assistance.  Edobicus  soon  returned  at  the 
head  of  a  body  of  Frankish  and  Alemannic  auxili¬ 
aries  ;  but,  instead  of  surprising  Constantius,  the 
latter  surprised  him,  having  suddenly  left  his  camp, 
and  marched  to  attack  the  barbarians,  whom  he 
and  Ulphilas  met  with  beyond  the  Rhone  and  de¬ 
feated  entirely.  Edovicus  wras  murdered  by  a 
friend  in  whose  house  he  had  taken  refuge,  and 
the  murderer  presented  the  head  of  Edovicus  to 
the  victor,  expecting  a  recompense.  With  the 
virtue  of  an  ancient  Roman,  Constantius  refused 
to  accept  the  hideous  present,  and  ordered  the 
murderer  to  be  turned  out  of  his  camp  straight¬ 
way.  Constantius  hastened  back  to  Arles,  re¬ 
sumed  the  interrupted  siege,  and  forced  Constan¬ 
tine  to  surrender,  whose  fate. is  related  in  his  life. 

Constantius  was  rewarded  for  his  victory  by 
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Honorius  with  the  consulship  (a.  d.  414),  and  was 
also  created  comes  and  patricius.  In  A.  d.  414  he 
marched  against  Ataulphus,  who  supported  the 
claims  of  the  rival  emperor  Attalus,  but  was  de¬ 
feated  and  compelled  to  give  him  up  to  his  vic¬ 
tor  in  416.  [Attalus.]  The  reward  of  Con- 
stantius  was  the  hand  of  Placidia,  the  sister  of 
Honorius,  who,  after  being  a  captive  of  the  West- 
Gothic  kings,  Ataulphus  (to  whom  she  was  mar¬ 
ried),  Sigericus,  and  Wallia,  since  410,  was 
given  up  in  417  by  Wallia,  who  became  an 
ally  of  the  Romans.  Constantius  afterwards  in¬ 
duced  him  to  cede  the  conquests  which  he  had 
made  in  Spain  to  Honorius,  and  Wallia  received 
in  compensation  Aquitania  II.  and  probably  also 
Novempopulania,  or  Aquitania  III.  From  this 
time  Toulouse  became  the  capital  of  the  West- 
Gothic  kings.  In  421  (8th  of  February),  Ho¬ 
norius  conferred  upon  Constantius  the  dignity 
of  Augustus  and  the  authority  of  a  co-emperor  of 
the  West.  Theodosius  II.,  emperor  of  the  East, 
having  refused  to  recognize  him  as  Augustus,  Con¬ 
stantius  prepared  to  make  war  against  him ;  but, 
before  actual  hostilities  had  broken  out,  he  died 
at  Ravenna,  on  the  11th  of  September,  421,  after 
a  short  reign  of  not  quite  seven  months.  After 
his  accession  he  was  more  severe  than  he  used  to 
be,  but  it  seems  that  he  does  not  deserve  reproaches 
for  it,  since  he  shewed  that  severity  in  restoring 
domestic  peace  to  Italy  and  Rome,  where  ambitious 
men  of  all  nations  caused  disturbances  of  the  worst 
i  description.  His  children  by  Placidia  were  Flavius 
Placidius  Valentinianus,  afterwards  Valentinian 
!  III.,  emperor,  and  Justa  Grata  Honoria,  afterwards 
betrothed  to  Attila.  Only  gold  coins  of  Constan- 
i  tius  have  been  found  ;  they  are  very  rare.  (Zosim. 
lib.  v.  ult.  and  lib.  vi.,  the  chief  authority ;  Sozom. 
ix.  13 — 16;  Oros.  vii.  42,  43;  Philostorg.  xii. 
4,  12  ;  Theoph.  pp.  66 — 72,  ed.  Parts  ;  Prosper, 
i  Chron.  Theodosio  Aug.  IV.  Cons.  &c.)  [W.  P.] 
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CONSTA'NTIUS  GALLUS.  [Constan¬ 
tius.] 

j  CONSTA'NTIUS,  a  native  of  Gaul,  was  pri- 
:  vate  secretary  to  Attila  and  his  brother  Bleda,  to 
whom  he  was  recommended  by  Aetius.  Constan¬ 
tius  was  a  very  rapacious  man.  Having  been 
sent  to  the  court  of  Theodosius  II.  to  negotiate 
a  lasting  peace,  he  promised  to  promote  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  emperor  if  he  would  give  him  a  rich 
woman  in  marriage.  Theodosius  offered  him  the 
hand  of  a  daughter  of  Saturninus,  Comes  Domesti- 
corum,  who  was  very  rich,  but  who  had  been 
carried  off  by  Zeno,  Praefectus  Orienti.  Con¬ 
stantius  having  complained  about  it  to  Attila,  this 
king  threatened  to  invade  Greece  if  the  emperor 
did  not  produce  the  woman,  and  as  Theodosius 
was  unable  to  do  so,  Attila  availed  himself  of  the 
circumstance  as  a  pretext  for  making  war  upon  the 
i  emperor.  During  this  war  (a.  d.  441)  he  laid 
■siege  to  Sirmium.  The  bishop  of  Sirmium  sent  a 
j  considerable  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  vessels 
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belonging  to  his  church  to  Constantius,  requesting 
that  he  would  keep  them  as  his  ransom  in  case  the 
town  should  be  taken  and  he  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  victors.  But  Constantius  kept  those  vessels  for 
himself,  and  pledged  them  to  a  banker  of  the  name 
of  Sylvanus.  When  after  the  capture  of  Sirmium 
and  the  captivity  of  the  bishop,  Attila  was  in¬ 
formed  of  the  robbery,  he  requested  Theodosius  to 
give  up  Sylvanus  and  his  property,  and  Theodosius 
having  refused  to  comply  with  the  demand,  Attila 
prolonged  the  war  on  that  ground.  Constantius 
was  afterwards  charged  with  high  treason,  and 
crucified  by  order  of  his  master.  (Priscus,  in  Ex¬ 
cerpt.  de  Legal,  pp.  54,  57,  69,  ed.  Paris.)  [W.  P.] 

CONSTA'NTIUS,  a  presbyter  of  Lyons,  who 
flourished  towards  the  close  of  the  fifth  century, 
has  been  characterised  by  a  French  writer  as  at 
once  the  Maecenas  and  the  Aristarchus  of  the  lite¬ 
rary  men  of  that  period,  fostering  them  by  his 
munificence  and  training  them  to  excellence  by  his 
counsel.  We  find  four  letters  addressed  to  him 
by  his  friend  Sidonius  Apollinaris,  from  the  first 
of  which  we  learn,  that  this  collection  of  epistles 
was  made  at  his  suggestion  and  submitted  to  his 
criticism  and  correction. 

Constantius,  at  the  request  of  Patiens,  bishop  of 
Lyons,  drew  up  a  biography  of  Germanus,  bishop 
of  Auxerre,  who  died  in  a.  d.  448.  This  work, 
entitled  Vita  S.  Germani  Episcopi  Autissiodorensis , 
appears  from  the  second  dedication  to  have  been 
completed  about  a.  d.  488,  and  is  contained  in  the 
compilations  of.Surius  and  of  the  Bollandists  under 
the  Saints  of  July.  It  was  rendered  into  verse 
by  Ericus,  a  Benedictine  monk  of  Auxerre,  who 
lived  about  a.  d.  989,  and  translated  into  French 
by  Amauld  d’Andilly. 

Some  persons  have  ascribed  to  Constantius  the 
“Vita  S.  Justi  Lugdunensis  Episcopi,”  who  died 
in  A.  D.  390,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  was 
the  author.  This  performance  also  will  be  found 
in  Surius  under  September  2nd,  and  has  been 
translated  into  French  by  Le  Maitre  de  Sacy  in 
his  “Vies  des  Peres  du  Desert.”  [W.  R.] 

CONSUS,  an  ancient  Roman  divinity,  whose 
name  is  derived  by  some  from  coraso,  i.  e.  consulo 
(Plut.  Rom.  14;  Tertull.  de  Sped.  5),  while  others 
regard  it  as  a  contraction  of  conditus.  (Pseuclo- 
Ascon.  in  Cic.  Verr.  ii.  10.)  All  we  know  about 
the  nature  of  this  divinity  is  limited  to  what  may 
be  inferred  from  the  etymology  of  the  name,  and 
from  the  rites  and  ceremonies  which  were  observed 
at  his  festival,  the  Consualia.  {Did.  of  Ant.  s.  v.) 
With  regard  to  the  former,  some  call  him  the  god 
of  secret  deliberations,  and  others  the  hidden  or 
mysterious  god,  that  is,  a  god  of  the  lower  regions. 
The  story  about  the  introduction  of  his  worship 
throws  no  light  upon  the  question,  since  both  ex¬ 
planations  are  equally  in  accordance  with  it. 
When  after  the  building  of  Rome  the  Romans  had 
no  women,  it  is  said,  and  when  their  suit  to  obtain 
them  from  the  neighbouring  tribes  was  rejected, 
Romulus  spread  a  report,  that  he  had  found  the 
altar  of  an  unknown  god  buried  under  the  earth. 
The  god  was  called  Consus,  and  Romulus  vowed 
sacrifices  and  a  festival  to  him,  if  he  succeeded  in 
the  plan  he  devised  to  obtain  wives  for  his  Ro¬ 
mans.  (Plut.  1.  c. ;  Dionys.  ii.  30,  &c.)  Livy  (i. 
9)  calls  the  god  Neptunus  Equestris.  Ilartung 
( Die  Relig.  d.  Rom.  ii.  p.  87)  has  pointed  out 
reasons  sufficient  to  shew,  that  Consus  must  be  re¬ 
garded  as  an  infernal  divinity;  this  notion  is 
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implied  in  the  tradition  of  his  altar  being  found 
under  the  earth,  and  also  in  the  fact  that  mules 
and  horses,  which  were  under  the  especial  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  infernal  divinities,  Avere  used  in  the 
races  at  the  Consualia,  and  were  treated  with 
especial  care  and  solemnity  on  that  occasion.  [L.  S.] 

COON  (KoW),  a  son  of  Antenor  and  brother  of 
Iphidamas,  who  wounded  Agamemnon,  but  was 
afterwards  slain  by  him.  He  was  represented  on 
the  chest  of  Cypselus.  (Horn.  II.  xi.  248,  &c., 
xix.  53;  Paus.  v.  19.  §  1.)  [L.  S.] 

COPHEN  or  COPHES  (Kw^V,  Kuxpris),  son 
of  the  satrap  Artabazus  [No.  4,  p.  368,  b.),  was 
appointed  to  convey  to  Damascus  the  treasures  of 
Dareius,  when  the  latter  marched  from  Babylon  to 
meet  Alexander,  b.  e.  333.  (Arr.  Anab.  ii.  15 ; 
comp.  Curt.  iii.  10.)  The  favour  Avith  which 
Alexander  regarded  Artabazus  was  extended  also 
to  Cophen,  whom  we  find  mentioned  among  the 
young  Asiatic  nobles  that  were  enrolled  in  the 
body  of  cavalry  called  ''Ayrjga,  in  the  re-organiza- 
tion  of  the  army  in  b.  c.  424.  (Arr.  Anab.  vii.  6  ; 
comp.  Polyb.  v.  25,  65,  xxxi.  3.)  [E.  E.] 

COPO'NIUS,  the  name  of  a  Roman  family, 
which  originally  came  from  Tibur.  The  name 
occurs  in  an  inscription  found  at  Tibur. 

1.  T.  Coponius,  of  Tibur,  a  man  of  distin¬ 
guished  merit  and  rank,  Avas  made  a  Roman  citizen 
upon  the  condemnation  of  C.  Masso,  Avhom  he 
accused.  (Cic.  pro  Balb.  23.) 

2.  M.  Coponius,  had  a  celebrated  law-suit  re¬ 
specting  an  inheritance  Avith  M\  Curius,  b.  c.  93. 
The  cause  of  Coponius  Avas  pleaded  by  Q.  Scaevola, 
and  that  of  Curius  by  L.  Crassus,  in  the  court  of 
the  centumviri.  (Cic.  de  Oral.  i.  39,  ii.  32,  Brut. 
52.)  [Curius.] 

3.  4.  T.  and  C.  Coponii,  two  grandsons  of  No. 
1,  are  spoken  of  by  Cicero  in  b.  c.  56  as  two 
young  men  of  great  acquirements.  (Cic.  pro  Balb. 
23,  pro  Cael.  10.)  C.  Coponius  is  probably  the 
same  as  No.  6. 

5.  Coponius,  was  left  in  command  of  Carrae  in 
the  expedition  of  Crassus  against  the  Parthians, 
b.  c.  53.  (Plut.  Crass.  27.)  He  may  also  have 
been  the  same  as  No.  6. 

6.  C.  Coponius,  one  of  the  praetors  on  the 
breaking  out  of  the  civil  Avar  in  b.  c.  49.  He 
espoused  the  side  of  Pompey,  folloAved  him  into 
Greece,  and  had  the  command  of  the  Rhodian 
ships  conjointly  with  C.  Marcellus.  (Cic.  ad  Att. 
viii.  12,  a.  ;  Caes.  B.  C.  iii.  5,  26 ;  Cic.  de  Div.  i. 
32,  ii.  55.)  Coponius  was  proscribed  by  the 
triumvirs  in  b.  c.  43,  but  his  Avife  obtained  his 
pardon  from  Antony  by  the  sacrifice  of  her  honour. 
(Appian,  B.  C.  iii.  40.)  He  is  afterwards  men¬ 
tioned  shortly  before  the  battle  of  Actium  as  the 
father-in-law  of  Silius,  and  as  a  greatly  respected 
member  of  the  senate.  (Veil.  Pat.  ii.  83.) 

The  following  coin  Avas  probably  struck  by  order 
of  this  Coponius.  It  contains  on  the  obverse  the 
head  of  Apollo,  with  the  inscription  Q.  Sicinius 
IIIvir  (that  is,  of  the  mint),  and  on  the  reverse 
a  club  with  the  skin  of  a  lion  upon  it,  and  the  in- 
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scription  C.  Coponius  Pr.  S.  C.  The  reverse  no 
doubt  has  reference  to  Hercules,  Avhose  worship 
prevailed  at  Tibur. 

COPO'NIUS,  a  Roman  sculptor,  author  of  the 
fourteen  statues  of  nations  conquered  by  Pompey, 
which  were  placed  at  the  entrance  of  the  porticoes 
belonging  to  the  theatre  of  Pompey  at  Rome,  AArhich 
gave  to  this  entrance-hall  the  name  of  Porticus  ad 
Nationes.  This  was  built  by  Pompey  himself,  and 
afterAvards  restored  by  Augustus.  (Plin.  II.  N. 
xxxvi.  4.  §§  12,  13;  Suet.  Claud.  46  ;  Serv.  ad 
Virg.  Aen.  viii.  720;  Thiersch,  Epoch,  p.  296  ;  Ur- 
lichs,  Beschreib.  der  Stadt  Rom ,  iii.  3,  p.  59.)  [L.U.] 

COPREUS  (Koirpevs),  a  son  of  Pelops  and 
father  of  Periphetes.  After  having  murdered 
Iphitus,  he  fled  from  Elis  to  Mycenae,  Avhere  he 
was  purified  by  Eurystheus,  who  employed  him  to 
inform  Heracles  of  the  labours  he  had  to  perform. 
(Horn.  II.  xv.  639 ;  Apollod.  i.  5.  §  1.)  Euripides 
in  his  “  Heracleidae”  makes  him  the  herald  of 
Eurystheus.  [L.  S.] 

CORAX  (Kopa£),  a  Sicilian,  Avho,  after  the  ex¬ 
pulsion  of  Thrasybulus  from  Syracuse  (b.  c.  467), 
by  his  oratorical  powers  acquired  so  much  influence 
over  the  citizens,  that  for  a  considerable  time  he 
was  the  leading  man  in  the  commonwealth.  The 
great  increase  of  litigation  consequent  on  the  con¬ 
fusion  produced  by  the  expulsion  of  the  tyrants 
and  the  claims  of  those  whom  they  had  deprived 
of  their  property,  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  forensic  eloquence.  Corax  applied  himself 
to  the  study  of  its  principles,  opened  a  school  of 
rhetoric,  and  Avrote  a  treatise  (entitled  Texpv)  em¬ 
bodying  such  rules  of  the  art  as  he  had  discovered. 
He  is  commonly  mentioned,  with  his  pupil  Tisias, 
as  the  founder  of  the  art  of  rhetoric  ;  he  Avas  at 
any  rate  the  earliest  Avriter  on  the  subject.  His 
Avork  has  entirely  perished.  It  has  been  conjec¬ 
tured  (by  Gamier,  Mem.  de  VInstitut.  de  France , 
Classe  d'Histoire ,  vol.  ii.  p.  44,  &c.,  and  others), 
though  upon  very  slight  and  insufficient  grounds, 
that  the  treatise  entitled  Rhetorica  ad  Alexandrum , 
found  amongst  the  works  of  Aristotle,  is  the  sup¬ 
posed  lost  Avork  of  Corax.  (Cic.  Brut.  12,  de  Orat. 
i.  20,  iii.  21  ;  Aristot.  Rliet.  ii.  24 ;  Quintil.  iii.  1; 
Mongitor,  Bibl.  Sicul.  i.  p.  146,  &c.,  ii.  p.  267,  &c.; 
Westermann,  Gesch.  der  Griech.  Beredtsamkeit,  i. 

§  27,  note  5,  &c.,  §  68,  notes  8,  27.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

CORBIS  and  ORSUA,  tAvo  Spanish  chiefs, 
and  cousins-german,  fought  in  the  presence  of 
Scipio  at  New  Carthage  in  Spain,  b.  c.  206,  for 
the  sovereignty  of  the  toAvn  of  Ibis.  (Liv.  xxAuii. 
21;  Val.  Max.  ix.  11,  extern.  1.) 

CO'RBULO,  CN.  DOMI'TIUS,  a  son  of 
Vestilia,  who  Avas  married  first  to  Herdonius,  after¬ 
Avards  to  Pomponius,  and  at  last  to  Orfitus.  He 
Avas  accordingly  a  brother  of  Caesonia,  the  Avife  of 
Caligula.  He  Avas  invested  Avith  the  praetorship 
as  early  as  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  and  after  the 
expiration  of  this  office  Avas  commissioned  by  libe- 
rius  and  afterAvards  by  Caligula  to  superintend  the 
improvement  of  the  high-roads  in  Italy,  Avhich  the 
carelessness  of  the  magistrates  had  alloAved  to  fall  I 
into  decay.  While  engaged  upon  this  undertaking 
he  committed  acts  of  cruelty  and  extortion,  proba-  > 
bly  in  compliance  with  commands  Avhich  he  re¬ 
ceived  from  Caligula,  who  rewarded  his  proceedings 
Avith  the  honour  of  consul  suffectus  in  a.  d.  39. 
In  the  reign  of  Claudius,  however,  he  Avas  taken 
to  account  for  these  proceedings,  and  those  ayIio 
had  been  injured  by  him  Avere  indemnified  as  far  I 
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as  was  possible.  In  47,  however,  Corbulo  obtained 
the  command  of  an  army  in  Germany,  and  fought 
with  great  success  against  the  Chauci  under  their 
leader  Gennascus.  He  maintained  excellent  dis¬ 
cipline  among  his  troops,  and  acted  with  great 
caution  and  courage.  His  success  excited  either 
the  fear  or  jealousy  of  Claudius,  for  he  was  com¬ 
manded  to  lead  his  army  back  to  the  western  banks 
of  the  Rhine.  Corbulo  obeyed,  though  with  re¬ 
luctance,  as  his  career  was  thus  checked  without 
any  necessity;  but  to  prevent  his  soldiers  from 
becoming  demoralized  by  inactivity,  he  made  them 
dig  a  canal  between  the  Meuse  and  the  Rhine,  of 
23,000  paces  in  length,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
inundation  of  the  country  by  the  tide  of  the  sea. 
In  54,  shortly  after  the  accession  of  Nero,  Corbulo 
was  entrusted  with  the  supreme  command  against 
the  Parthians,  whose  king,  Vologeses,  had  invaded 
Armenia  and  expelled  its  king,  Rhadamistus,  who 
was  under  the  protection  of  the  Romans.  But  as 
Vologeses  was  engaged  in  quelling  an  insurrection 
of  his  own  son,  Vardanes,  he  withdrew  his  troops 
from  Armenia,  and  gave  the  most  distinguished 
members  of  the  family  of  the  Arsacidae  as  hostages 
to  the  Romans.  But,  a  few  years  later,  A.  d.  58, 
the  war  broke  out  afresh,  and  Corbulo  fought 
with  great  success  against  Tiridates,  the  brother  of 
Vologeses,  who  now  claimed  the  throne  of  Armenia. 
Corbulo  took  the  towns  of  Artaxata  and  Tigrano- 
certa,  and  secured  the  throne  to  Tigranes,  to  whom 
Nero  had  given  the  kingdom  of  Armenia.  In  63, 
Vologeses  and  Tiridates  renewed  the  war;  and,  as 
Corbulo  had  to  protect  Syria,  Caesennius  Paetus 
j  was  sent  into  Armenia ;  but  he  conducted  the  war 
I  with  so  much  inability  and  want  of  success,  that 
;  Corbulo  was  in  the  end  glad  to  see  Vologeses  will¬ 
ing  to  conclude  a  treaty  by  which  both  the  Romans 
and  Parthians  were  obliged  to  evacuate  Armenia. 

I  But  Tiridates  soon  after  took  possession  of  Arme¬ 
nia,  and  then  sent  an  insulting  letter  to  Rome, 
requesting  Nero’s  sanction  to  his  title  of  king  of 
Armenia.  This  conduct  occasioned  a  renewal  of 
the  war,  and  Corbulo  marched  with  a  strong  army 
into  Armenia.  But  the  Parthians  had  become 
tired  of  incessant  warfare  :  they  sued  for  peace, 
and  Tiridates  condescended  to  lay  down  his  crown 
before  a  statue  of  Nero,  in  order  to  receive  it  back 
at  Rome  from  the  hands  of  the  emperor  himself. 
Corbulo  sent  Annius,  his  son-in-law,  to  accompany 
Tiridates  to  Rome,  in  order  to  attest  his  own  fide¬ 
lity  to  the  emperor. 

Corbulo  was  one  of  the  greatest  generals  of  the 
time,  and  amid  the  universal  hatred  which  Nero 
had  drawn  upon  himself,  Corbulo  remained  faith¬ 
ful  to  him.  His  power  and  influence  with  the 
army  were  very  great,  and  if  he  had  placed  himself 
at  the  head  of  an  insurrection,  he  would  have  been 
sure  of  obtaining  the  imperial  dignity.  But  he 
!  seems  never  to  have  entertained  such  a  thought : 

the  reward  he  earned  for  his  fidelity  was — death. 

■  For,  in  a.  d.  67,  when  Nero  was  in  Greece,  he 
invited  Corbulo  to  come  to  him.  As  soon  as  the 
latter  landed  at  Cenchreae,  Nero  gave  orders  for 
)  his  execution.  When  Corbulo  was  informed  of  his 
1  fate,  he  plunged  his  sword  into  his  breast,  exclaim¬ 
ing,  “  Well  deserved  !”  (Plin.  H.  N.  ii.  70,  vi.  8, 
!  13,  vii.  5  ;  Tac.  Ann.  iii.  31,  ix.  18,  &c.,  xiii.  6, 

i  i  &c.,  34,  &c.,  xiv.  23,  &c.,  xv.  1,  &c.,  26,  &c., 
Hist.  ii.  76  ;  Dion  Cass.  lix.  15,  lx.  30,  lxii.  19, 
:  &c.,  lxiii.  17  ;  Frontin.  Strateg.  iv.  2,  7,  ii.  9, 
iv.  1.)  [L.S.] 
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CORDACA  (K opdcxKa),  a  surname  of  Artemis 
in  Elis,  derived  from  an  indecent  dance  called 
/cop5a£,  which  the  companions  of  Pelops  are  said 
to  have  performed  in  honour  of  the  goddess  after 
a  victory  which  they  had  won.  (Paus.  vi.  22. 
§  1.)  [L.  S.] 

CORDUS,  AE'LIUS,  or  Junius  Cordus, 
apparently  different  designations  of  the  same  indi¬ 
vidual — an  historian  perpetually  quoted  by  Capito- 
linus  in  his  biographies  of  Albinus,  the  Maximins, 
the  Gordians,  and  Maximus  with  Balbinus.  He 
appears  to  have  been  an  accurate  chronicler  of 
trivial  facts.  (Capit.  Albin.  c.  11.)  [W.  R.] 

CORDUS,  CAE'SIUS,  governor  of  Crete,  with 
the  title  of  proconsul,  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  was 
accused  by  Ancharius  Priscus  of  extortion  in  his 
province.  The  accusation  was  supported  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Cyrene,  which  was  included  in  the 
province  of  Crete,  and  Cordus  was  condemned. 
(Tac.  Ann.  iii.  38,  70.) 

CORDUS,  CREMU'TIUS,  a  Roman  historian, 
who,  after  having  lived  long  and  blamelessly,  was 
impeached  by  two  of  his  own  clients  before  Tibe¬ 
rius  of  having  praised  Brutus  and  denominated 
Cassius  “  the  last  of  the  Romans” — “  crimine,” 
says  Tacitus,  “  novo  ac  tunc  primum  audito.” 
His  real  offence,  however,  was  the  freedom  of 
speech  in  which  he  had  indulged  against  Sejanus, 
for  the  work  in  which  the  objectionable  passages 
occurred  had  been  published  for  many  years,  and 
had  been  read  with  approbation  by  Augustus  him¬ 
self.  Perceiving  from  the  relentless  aspect  of  the 
emperor  that  there  was  no  room  for  hope,  Cordus 
delivered  an  apology,  the  substance  of  which  has 
been  preserved  or  fabricated  by  Tacitus,  appealing 
to  the  impunity  enjoyed  under  similar  circum¬ 
stances  by  all  preceding  annalists,  and  then  quitting 
the  senate-house  retired  to  his  own  mansion,  where 
he  starved  himself  to  death,  (a.  d.  25.)  The 
subservient  fathers  ordained  that  his  works  should 
be  burned  by  the  aediles  in  the  city,  and  by  the 
public  authorities  wherever  elsewhere  found,  but 
copies  were  so  much  the  more  eagerly  treasured  in 
concealment  by  his  daughter  Marcia  and  by  his 
friends,  who  afterwards  gave  them  again  to  the 
world  with  the  full  permission  of  Caligula.  A  few 
scanty  fragments  are  contained  in  the  seventh  of 
the  Suasoriae  of  Seneca. 

(Tac.  Ann.  iv.  34,  35  ;  Sueton.  Odav.  35,  Tib. 
61, '  Calig.  16;  Senec.  Suasor.  vii.,  and  especially 
his  Consolatio  addressed  to  Marcia,  the  daughter 
of  Cremutius  Cordus,  cc.  1  and  22 ;  Dion  Cass, 
lvii.  24.)  [W.  R.] 

CORDUS,  JUNIUS.  [Cordus,  Aelius.] 

CORDUS,  MUCIUS.  This  surname  was  borne 
by  some  of  the  Scaevolae  [Scaevolae],  and  occurs 
on  the  annexed  coin  of  the  Mucia  gens.  The 
obverse  represents  two  heads,  the  one  crowned 
with  laurel  and  the  other  with  a  helmet,  which 
would  appear  from  the  letters  on  each  side  to 
represent  Honos  and  Virtus  ;  the  letters  Kaleni 
underneath  refer  to  some  members  of  the  Fufia 
gens.  [Calenus.]  On  the  reverse  two  women 
are  standing,  the  one  on  the  left  representing  Italia 
and  the  one  on  the  right  Roma,  the  former  hold¬ 
ing  a  cornucopia  in  her  hand,  and  the  latter  with 
a  sceptre  in  her  hand  and  her  foot  on  a  globe : 
beneath  is  Cordi.  Who  the  Calenus  and  Cordus 
are,  mentioned  on  the  coin,  is  quite  uncertain.  The 
figures  of  Italia  and  Roma  would  seem  to  refer  to 
the  times  when  harmony  was  established  between 
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Rome  and  the  people  of  Italy  after  the  Social  war. 
(Eckhel,  v.  pp.  220,  256.) 


CORE  (Kopy'),  the  maiden,  a  name  by  which 
Persephone  is  often  called.  [Persephone.]  [L.  S.] 
CORE,  of  Corinth,  mentioned  among  the  mythic 
stories  of  the  invention  of  sculpture.  (Plin.  H.  N. 
xxxv.  43;  Athenag.  Legat.pro  Christ,  c.  17.)  [L.U.] 
L.  CORFI'DIUS,  a  Roman  knight,  whom 
Cicero  mentioned  in  his  oration  for  Ligarius,  B.  c. 
46,  as  one  of  the  distinguished  men  who  were  in¬ 
terceding  with  Caesar  on  behalf  of  Ligarius ;  but 
after  the  oration  was  published,  Cicero  was  re¬ 
minded  that  he  had  made  a  mistake  in  mentioning 
the  name  of  Corfidius,  as  the  latter  had  died  before 
the  speech  was  delivered.  (Cic.  pro  Ligar.  11, 
ad  Att.  xiii.  44.)  It  is  probably  this  Corfidius  of 
whose  return  to  life  an  amusing  tale  is  related  by 
Pliny  on  the  authority  of  Varro.  (H.  N.  vii.  52.) 

CORINNA  (K opiwa),  a  Greek  poetess,  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Tanagra  in  Boeotia.  According  to  some 
accounts  (Eudocia,  p.  270  ;  Welcker,  in  Creuzer’s 
Meletem ,  ii.  pp.  10-17),  she  was  the  daughter  of 
Achelodorus  and  Procratia.  On  account  of  her 
long  residence  in  Thebes,  she  was  sometimes  called 
a  Theban.  She  flourished  about  the  beginning  of 
the  fifth  century  b.  c.,  and  was  a  contemporary  of 
Pindar,  whom  she  is  said  to  have  instructed  (Plut. 
de  Glor.  Athen.  iv.  p.  348,  a.),  and  with  whom  she 
strove  for  a  prize  at  the  public  games  at  Thebes. 
According  to  Aelian  ( V.  H.  xiii.  25),  she  gained 
the  victory  over  him  five  times.  Pausanias  (ix. 
22.  §  3)  does  not  speak  of  more  than  one  victory, 
and  mentions  a  picture  which  he  saw  at  Tanagra, 
in  which  she  was  represented  binding  her  hair 
with  a  fillet  in  token  of  her  victory,  which  he 
attributes  as  much  to  her  beauty  and  to  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  that  she  wrote  in  the  Aeolic  dialect,  as 
to  her  poetical  talents.  At  a  later  period,  when 
Pindar’s  fame  was  more  securely  established,  she 
blamed  her  contemporary,  Myrtis,  for  entering  into 
a  similar  contest  with  him.  (Apollon.  Dyscol.  in 
Wolf,  Corinnae  Carm.  p.  56,  &c.)  The  Aeolic 
dialect  employed  by  Corinna  had  many  Boeotian 
peculiarities.  (Eustath.  ad  Od.  vol.  i.  p.  376.  10, 
ad  II.  vol.  ii.  p.  364.  22,  ed.  Lips. ;  Wolf,  1  c .) 
She  appears  to  have  intended  her  poems  chiefly 
for  Boeotian  ears ;  hence  the  numerous  local  refer¬ 
ences  connected  with  Boeotia  to  be  found  in  them. 
(Paus.  ix.  20.  §  1  ;  Steph.  Byz.  s.  v.  &ecnreia; 
Eustath.  ad  II.  vol.  i.  p.  215.  2.  ed.  Lips.  ;  Schol. 
ad  Apoll.  Rhod.  ii.  1177.)  They  were  collected  in 
five  books,  and  were  chiefly  of  a  lyrical  kind,  com¬ 
prising  choral  songs,  lyrical  nomes,  parthenia,  epi¬ 
grams,  and  erotic  and  heroic  poems.  The  last, 
however,  seem  to  have  been  written  in  a  lyrical 
form.  Among  them  we  find  mentioned  one  enti¬ 
tled  Iolaus ,  and  one  the  Seven  against  Thebes. 
Only  a  few  unimportant  fragments  have  been  pre¬ 
served. 

Statues  were  erected  to  Corinna  in  different 
parts  of  Greece,  and  she  was  ranked  as  the  first 
and  most  distinguished  of  the  nine  lyrical  Muses. 
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She  was  sumamed  M via  (the  Fly).  We  have 
mention  of  a  younger  Corinna  of  Thebes,  also  sur- 
named  Myia,  who  is  probably  the  same  with  the 
contemporary  of  Pindar.  And  so  also  is  probably 
a  Myia  or  Corinna  of  Thespiae  who  is  mentioned 
(Suidas,  s.v.  K opiwa).  The  fragments  that  are  left 
may  be  found  in  Ch.  Wolf’s  Pott,  oeto  Fragm.  et 
Elog.  Hamburg,  1734,  and  in  A.  Schneider’s  Pott . 
Graec.  Fragm.  Giessen,  1802.  [C.  P.  M.] 

CORINNUS  (Kopiwos),  was,  according  to  Sui¬ 
das  (s.  v.),  an  epic  poet,  a  native  of  Ilium,  who 
lived  before  Homer,  in  the  time  of  the  Trojan  wrar, 
and  wrote  an  Iliad,  from  which  Homer  borrowed 
the  argument  of  his  poem.  He  also,  according  to 
the  same  authority,  sang  the  war  of  Dardanus 
with  the  Paphlagonians.  He  is  likewise  said  to 
have  been  a  pupil  of  Palamedes,  and  to  have  writ¬ 
ten  in  the  Doric  characters  invented  by  the  latter. 
(Suidas,  s.  v. ;  Eudocia,  p.  271  ;  Fabric.  Bihl. 
Graec.  i.  16.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

CORINTHUS  (Kopiv6os),  according  to  the 
local  tradition  of  Corinth,  a  son  of  Zeus  and  the 
founder  of  the  town  of  Corinth.  (Paus.  ii.  1.  §  1; 
Schol.  ad  Pind.  Nem.  vii.  155.)  There  are  two 
other  mythical  beings  of  this  name.  (Paus.  ii.  3. 

§  8;  Apollod.  iii.  16.  §  2.)  [L.  S.] 

CORIOLA'NUS,  C.,  or  more  properly,  Cn. 
MA'RCIUS,  the  hero  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
of  the  early  Roman  legends,  was  said  to  have  been 
the  son  of  a  descendant  of  king  Ancus  Marcius. 
His  mother’s  name,  according  to  the  best  authori¬ 
ties,  was  Veturia  (Plutarch  calls  her  Volumnia). 
He  lost  his  father  while  yet  a  child,  and  under  the 
training  of  his  mother,  whom  he  loved  exceedingly, 
grew  up  to  be  a  brave  and  valiant  man ;  but  he 
was  likewise  noted  for  his  imperious  and  proud 
temper.  He  was  said  to  have  fought  in  the  battle 
by  the  lake  Regillus,  and  to  have  won  a  civic 
crown  in  it.  To  explain  his  surname,  Coriolanus, 
the  legend  told  how  in  a  war  with  the  Volscians 
their  capital,  Corioli,  was  attacked  by  the  Romans. 
When  the  enemy  made  a  sally,  Marcius  at  the 
head  of  a  few  brave  men  drove  them  back,  and 
then,  single-handed  (for  his  followers  could  not 
support  him),  drove  the  Volscians  before  him  to 
the  other  side  of  the  town.  So  in  memory  of  his 
prowess  the  surname  Coriolanus  was  given  him. 
But  his  haughty  bearing  towards  the  commons 
excited  their  fear  and  dislike,  and  when  he  was  a 
candidate  for  the  consulship,  they  refused  to  elect 
him.  After  this,  when  there  was  a  famine  in  the 
citjr,  and  a  Greek  prince  sent  com  from  Sicily, 
Coriolanus  advised  that  it  should  not  be  distributed 
to  the  commons,  unless  they  gave  up  their  tribunes.  I 
For  this  he  was  impeached  and  condemned  to 
exile.  He  now  took  refuge  among  the  Volscians, 
and  promised  to  assist  them  in  war  against  the  i 
Romans.  Attius  Tullius,  the  king  of  the  Vols¬ 
cians,  found  a  pretext  for  a  quarrel,  and  war  was 
declared.  Coriolanus  was  appointed  general  of  the 
Volscian  army.  He  took  many  towns,  and  ad¬ 
vanced  plundering  and  burning  the  property  of  the  i 
commons,  but  sparing  that  of  the  patricians,  till  he  I 
came  to  the  fossa  Cluilia,  or  Cluilian  dyke.  Here  i 
he  encamped,  and  the  Romans  in  alarm  (for  they  i 
could  not  raise  an  army)  sent  as  deputies  to  him  i 
five  consulars,  offering  to  restore  him  to  his  rights,  i 
But  he  refused  to  make  peace  unless  the  Romans  i 
would  restore  to  the  Volscians  all  the  lands  theyi 
had  taken  from  them,  and  receive  all  the  people  as  ; 
citizens.  To  these  terms  the  deputies  could  noth  j 
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agree.  After  this  the  Romans  sent  the  ten  chief 
men  of  the  Senate,  and  then  all  the  priests  and 
augurs.  But  Coriolanus  would  not  listen  to  them. 
Then,  at  the  suggestion  of  Valeria,  the  noblest  ma¬ 
trons  of  Rome,  headed  by  Veturia,  and  Volumnia, 
the  wife  of  Coriolanus,  with  his  two  little  children, 
came  to  his  tent.  His  mother’s  reproaches,  and 
the  tears  of  his  wife,  and  the  other  matrons  bent 
his  purpose.  He  led  back  his  army,  and  lived  in 
exile  among  the  Volscians  till  his  death.  On  the 
spot  where  he  yielded  to  his  mother’s  words,  a 
temple  was  dedicated  to  Fortuna  Muliebris,  and 
Valeria  was  the  first  priestess. 

Such  is  the  substance  of  the  legend.  The  date 
assigned  to  it  in  the  annals  is  b.  c.  490.  Its  in¬ 
consistency  with  the  traces  of  real  history  which 
have  come  down  to  us  have  been  pointed  out  by 
Niebuhr,  who  has  also  shewn  that  if  his  banish¬ 
ment  be  placed  some  twenty  years  later,  and  his 
attack  on  the  Romans  about  ten  years  after  that, 
the  groundwork  of  the  story  is  reconcileable  with 
history.  The  account  of  his  condemnation  is  not 
applicable  to  the  state  of  things  earlier  than  B.  c. 
470,  about  which  time  a  famine  happened,  while 
Hiero  was  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  and  might  have  been 
induced  by  his  hostility  to  the  Etruscans  to  send 
corn  to  the  Romans.  Moreover,  in  b.  c.  458,  the 
Volscians  obtained  from  the  Romans  the  very 
terms  which  were  proposed  by  Coriolanus.  “  The 
list  of  his  conquests  is  only  that  of  a  portion  of 
those  made  by  the  Volscians  transferred  to  a 
Roman  whose  glory  was  flattering  to  national 
vanity.”  The  circumstance  that  the  story  has 
been  referred  to  a  wrong  date  Niebuhr  considers 
to  have  arisen  from  its  being  mixed  up  with  the 
foundation  of  the  temple  to  Fortuna  Muliebris. 
The  name  Coriolanus  may  have  been  derived  from 
his  settling  in  the  town  of  Corioli  after  his  banish¬ 
ment.  Whether  he  had  any  share  in  bringing 
i  about  the  peace  of  458,  Niebuhr  considers  doubt¬ 
ful.  (Plut.  Coriolanus ;  Liv.  ii.  34 — 40  ;  Dionys. 
vii.  20 — viii.  59;  Niebuhr,  vol.  ii.  pp.  94 — 107, 
234—260).  [C.  P.  M.] 

CORIPPUS,  FLA'VIUS  CRESCO'NIUS. 
In  the  year  1581  a  work  issued  from  the  press  of 
Plan  tin  at  Antwerp,  edited  by  Michael  Ruiz,  a 
Spaniard,  and  bearing  the  title  Corippi  Africani 
Grammatici  fragmentum  carminis  in  laudem  impe- 
ratoris  Justini  Minoris;  Carmen  panegyricum  in 
laudem  Anastasii  quaestoris  et  magistri ;  de  laudibus 
Justini  Augusti  Minoris  heroico  carmine  libri  IV. 
The  two  former,  of  which  the  first  is  imperfect,  are 
extremely  short,  and  in  reality  are  merely  the  pre¬ 
face  and  epistle  dedicatory  of  the  third,  which 
extends  to  nearly  1600  hexameter  lines,  and  is  a 
formal  panegyric,  conceived  in  all  the  hyperbolical 
extravagance  of  the  Byzantine  school,  in  honour  of 
the  younger  Justin,  who  swayed  the  empire  of  the 
East  from  A.  d.  565  to  578.  Ruiz  asserts,  that 
these  pieces  were  faithfully  copied  from  a  MS. 
more  than  700  years  old;  but  of  this  document  he 
gives  no  description  ;  he  does  not  state  how  it  had 
come  into  his  possession,  nor  where  it  was  deposited  ; 
it  has  never  been  found  ;  and  no  other  being  known 
to  exist,  the  text  depends  upon  the  editio  princeps 
alone. 

Corippus,  in  the  preface  above  mentioned,  refers 
to  a  poem  which  he  had  previously  composed  upon 
the  African  wars. 

Quid  Libycas  gentes,  quid  Syrtica  proelia  dicam 
Jam  libria  completa  meis  ? 
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Now,  Johannes  Cuspianus  “De  Caesaribus  et  Im- 
peratoribus”  declares,  that  he  saw  in  the  royal 
library  at  Buda  a  poem  in  eight  books  entitled 
Johannis  by  Flavius  Cresconius  Corippus ,  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  which  was  the  war  carried  on  against  the 
Africans  by  Johannes  Patricius,  and  he  quotes  the 
first  five  lines  beginning 

Signa,  duces  gentesque  feras,  Martisque  ruinas. 

Moreover,  we  can  prove  from  history  that  Cuspia¬ 
nus  was  at  Buda  between  the  years  1510  and  1515. 
Secondly,  it  is  known  that  as  late  as  1532  a  MS. 
“  De  Beilis  Libycis  ”  was  preserved  in  the  monas¬ 
tery  of  the  Monte  Casino,  bearing  the  name  of 
Cresconius,  the  first  word  being  “Victoris.”  This 
does  not  correspond,  it  will  be  observed,  with  the 
commencement  given  by  Cuspianus  ;  but  the  differ¬ 
ence,  as  we  shall  soon  see,  is  only  apparent.  Both 
of  the  above  MSS.  have  disappeared  and  left  no 
trace  behind  them.  Lastly,  in  the  Vallicellan 
library  at  .Rome  is  a  MS.  of  the  tenth  century, 
containing  a  collection  of  ancient  canons,  to  which 
the  transcriber  has  prefixed  the  following  note  : 
“  Concordia  Canonum  a  Cresconio  Africano  episcopo 
digesta  sub  capitulis  trecentis  :  iste  nimirum  Cres¬ 
conius  bella  et  victorias,  quas  Johannes  Patricius 
apud  Africam  de  Saracenis  gessit,  hexametris  ver- 
sibus  descripsit,”  &c.  From  this  it  was  inferred 
by  many  scholars,  that  Cresconius  must  have  flour¬ 
ished  towards  the  end  of  the  seventh  century, 
since  we  learn  from  Cedrenus  that,  in  697,  the 
Arabians  overran  Africa,  and  were  expelled  by  a 
certain  Johannes  Patricius  despatched  thither  by 
the  emperor  Leontius  ;  hence  also  Corippus  and 
Cresconius  were  generally  distinguished  from  each 
other,  the  former  being  supposed  to  be  the  author 
of  the  panegyric  upon  Justin,  the  latter  of  the 
Concordia  Canonum  and  the  poem  “  de  Beilis 
Libycis.”  Various  other  conjectures  were  formed 
and  combinations  imagined  which  are  now  not 
worth  discussing,  since  a  great  portion  of  the  doubt 
and  difficulty  was  removed  by  Mazuchelli  in  1814, 
who  discovered  the  long-lost  Johannis  in  the  li¬ 
brary  of  the  Marquis  of  Trivulzi  at  Milan,  where 
it  had  been  overlooked  in  consequence  of  having 
been  inserted  in  the  catalogue  as  the  production  of 
a  Johannes  de  Aretio,  who  lived  towards  the  close 
of  the  14th  century,  and  who  appears  to  have  tran¬ 
scribed  it  into  the  same  volume  with  his  own  bar¬ 
barous  effusions.  The  Praefatio  to  this  Johannis 
begins 

Victoris ,  proceres,  praesumsi  dicere  lauros, 

while  the  first  lines  of  the  poem  itself  are  the  same 
with  those  quoted  by  Cuspianus,  thus  establishing 
the  identity  of  the  piece  with  that  contained  in 
the  MSS.  of  Buda  and  Monte  Casino,  and  enabling 
us  to  determine  the  full  name  of  the  author  as 
given  at  the  head  of  this  article.  The  theme  is  a 
war  carried  on  in  Africa  against  the  Moors  and 
Vandals  during  the  reign  of  Justinian,  about  the 
year  550,  by  a  proconsul  or  magister  militiae 
named  Johannes,  who  is  the  hero  of  the  lay.  The 
campaign  in  question  is  noticed  by  Procopius 
( B.  V.  ii.  28,  B.  G.  iv.  17)  and  Paulus  Diaconus. 
(De  Gestis  Longobard.  i.  25.)  Of  Johannes  we 
know  nothing  except  what  we  are  told  by  Proco¬ 
pius  and  by  the  poet  himself.  He  was  the  brother 
of  Pappus;  had  served  along  with  him  on  two 
previous  occasions  in  Africa,  under  Belisarius  in 
533,  and  under  Germanus  in  537  ;  his  father  was 
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named  Evantus ;  his  wife  was  the  daughter  of  a 
king ;  his  son  was  called  Peter ;  he  had  been  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  East  against  the  Persians,  and  had 
been  recalled  from  thence  to  head  an  expedition 
against  the  rebellious  Moors.  (Procop.  II.  cc.  and 
B.  G.  iv.  34 ;  Johan,  i.  197,  380,  vii.  576.) 

Although  the  designation  and  age  of  Corippus 
are  thus  satisfactorily  ascertained,  and  the  author 
of  the  Johannis  is  proved  to  be  the  same  person 
with  the  panegyrist  of  Justinian’s  nephew,  we 
have  no  means  of  deciding  with  equal  certainty 
whether  he  is  to  be  identified  with  the  African 
bishop  Cresconius  who  compiled  a  Canonum  Bre- 
viarium  and  a  Concordia  Canonum ,  the  former 
being  a  sort  of  index  or  table  of  contents  to  the 
latter,  which  comprises  an  extensive  and  important 
collection  of  laws  of  the  Church,  arranged  not 
chronologically  according  to  the  date  of  the  several 
councils,  but  systematically  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  subjects,  and  distributed  under  three  hun¬ 
dred  titles.  Saxe  and  most  writers  upon.the  history 
of  ecclesiastical  literature  place  the  prelate  in  the 
reign  of  Tiberius  III.  as  low  as  a.  d.  698,  this 
epoch  being  assigned  to  him  on  the  double  suppo¬ 
sition  that  he  was  the  composer  of  the  Libyan  War 
and  that  this  was  the  Libyan  War  of  Leontius ; 
but  the  latter  hypothesis  has  now  been  proved  to 
be  false.  The  epithets  Africani  and  Grammatici 
■ — attached,  as  we  have  already  seen,  to  the  name 
of  Corippus  in  the  editio  princeps  of  the  panegyric, 
the  former  pointing  out  his  country,  which  is 
clearly  indicated  by  several  expressions  in  the 
work  itself,  the  latter  a  complimentary  designation 
equivalent  at  that  period  to  “  learned,” — convey 
the  sum  total  of  the  information  we  possess  con¬ 
cerning  his  personal  history. 

With  regard  to  his  merits,  the  epigrammatic 
censure  of  Baillet,  that  he  was  a  great  flatterer 
and  a  little  poet,  is  perhaps  not  absolutely  unjust ; 
but  if  we  view  him  in  relation  to  the  state  of  lite¬ 
rature  in  the  age  when  he  flourished,  and  compare 
him  with  his  contemporaries,  we  may  feel  inclined 
to  entertain  some  respect  for  his  talents.  He  was 
evidently  well  read  in  Virgil,  Lucan,  and  Claudian; 
the  last  two  especially  seem  to  have  been  his  mo¬ 
dels  ;  and  hence,  while  his  language  is  wonderfully 
pure,  we  have  a  constant  display  of  rhetorical  de¬ 
clamation  and  a  most  ambitious  straining  after 
splendour  of  diction.  Nor  is  the  perusal  of  his 
verses  unattended  with  profit,  inasmuch  as  he 
frequently  sheds  light  upon  a  period  of  history  for 
which  our  authorities  are  singularly  imperfect  and 
obscure,  and  frequently  illustrates  with  great  life 
and  vigour,  the  manners  of  the  Byzantine  court. 
In  proof  of  this,  we  need  only  turn  to  the  45th 
chapter  of  Gibbon,  where  the  striking  description 
of  Justin’s  elevation,  and  the  complicated  ceremo¬ 
nies  Avhich  attended  his  coronation,  is  merely  a 
translation  “  into  simple  and  concise  prose”  from 
the  first  two  books  of  Corippus.  The  text,  as 
might  be  anticipated  from  the  circumstance  that 
each  poem  depends  upon  a  single  MS.,  that  one  of 
these  has  never  been  collated  or  even  seen  by  any 
modern  scholar,  and  that  the  other  was  transcribed 
at  a  late  period  by  a  most  ignorant  copyist, — is 
miserably  defective ;  nor  can  we  form  any  reason¬ 
able  expectation  of  its  being  materially  improved. 

I  he  Editio  Princeps  of  the  Panegyric  is  gene¬ 
rally  marked  by  bibliographers  as  having  been 
printed  by  Plantin,  at  Antwerp,  in  1581;  but 
Eunccius  (Do  incrti  ac  decrepit .  L.  L.  Scncdutc, 
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p.247)  speaks  as  if  Ruiz  had  previously  published 
an  edition  at  Madrid  in  1579;  to  this,  or  these 
succeeded  the  edition  of  Thomas  Dempster,  8vo. 
Paris,  1610;  of  Rivinus,  8v<3.,  Leipzig,  1663  ;  ot 
Ritterhusius,  4to.,  Altdorf,  1664  ;  of  Goetzius, 
8vo.,  Altdorf,  1743  ;  and  of  Foggini,  4to.  Rome, 
1777,  which  completes  the  list. 

The  Johannis,  discovered  a-s  described  above, 
was  first  printed  at  Milan,  4to.,  1820,  with  the 
notes  of  Mazuchelli. 

Both  works  will  be  found  in  the  best  form  in 
the  new  Corpus  Scriptorum  Historiae  Byzantinae 
at  present  in  the  course  of  publication  at  Bonn. 

The  Canonum  Breviarium  and  the  Concordia 
Canonum  are  printed  entire  in  the  first  volume  of 
the  Bibliotheca  Juris  Canonici  published  by  Voellus 
and  Justellus  at  Paris,  fol.  1661. 

The  Breviarium  was  first  published  at  Paris  by 
Pithou  in  1588,  8vo.,  and  is  contained  in  the 
Bibliotheca  Patrum  Lugdun.  vol.  ix.  [W.  R.] 

CORISCUS  (K opiaKos),  is  mentioned,  with 
Erastus,  as  a  disciple  of  Plato,  by  Diogenes  (iii. 
31,  s.  46),  who  also  states,  that  Plato  wrote  a 
letter  to  Erastus  and  Coriscus.  (iii.  36,  s.  61.) 
They  were  both  natives  of  Scepsis  in  the  Troas. 
(Diog.  1.  c.;  Strab.  xiii.  p.  608.)  [P.  S.] 

CORNE'LIA.  1.  One  of  the  noble  women  at 
Rome,  who  was  said  to  have  been  guilty  of  poison¬ 
ing  the  leading  men  of  the  state  in  b.  c.  331,  the 
first  instance  in  which  this  crime  is  mentioned  in 
Roman  history.  The  aediles  were  informed  by  a 
slave-girl  of  the  guilt  of  Cornelia  and  other  Roman 
matrons,  and  in  consequence  of  her  information 
they  detected  Cornelia  and  her  accomplices  in  the 
act  of  preparing  certain  drugs  over  a  fire,  which 
they  were  compelled  by  the  magistrates  to  drink, 
and  thus  perished.  (Liv.  viii.  18;  comp.  Val. 
Max.  ii.  5.  §  3 ;  August,  de  Civ.  Dei ,  iii.  17 ; 
Diet,  of  Ant.  s.  v.  Veneficium.) 

Family  of  the  Cinnae. 

2.  Daughter  of  L.  Cinna,  one  of  the  great 
leaders  of  the  Marian  party,  wras  married  to  C. 
Caesar,  afterwards  dictator.  Caesar  married  her 
in  b.  c.  83,  when  he  was  only  seventeen  years  of 
age ;  and  when  Sulla  commanded  him  to  put  her 
away,  he  refused  to  do  so,  and  chose  rather  to  be 
deprived  of  her  fortune  and  to  be  proscribed  himself. 
Cornelia  bore  him  his  daughter  Julia,  and  died  be¬ 
fore  his  quaestorship.  Caesar  delivered  an  oration 
in  praise  of  her  from  the  Rostra,  when  he  was 
quaestor.  (Plut.  Cues.  1,  5;  Suet.  Caes.  1,  5,  6 ; 
Veil.  Pat.  ii.  41.) 

3.  Sister  of  the  preceding,  was  married  to  Cn. 
Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  who  was  proscribed  by 
Sulla  in  b.  c.  82,  and  killed  in  Africa,  whither  he 
had  fled.  [Ahenobarbus,  No.  6.] 

Family  of  the  Scipiones. 

4.  The  elder  daughter  of  P.  Scipio  Africanus 
the  elder,  was  married  in  her  father’s  life-time  to 
P.  Scipio  Nasica.  (Liv.  xxxviii.  57  ;  Polyb.  xxxii. 
13.) 

5.  The  younger  daughter  of  P.  Scipio  Africanus 
the  elder,  was  married  to  Ti.  Sempronius  Gracchus, 
censor  b.  c.  169,  and  wras  by  him  the  mother  of 
the  two  tribunes  Tiberius  and  Caius.  Gracchus 
espoused  the  popular  party  in  the  commonwealth, 
and  was  consequently  not  on  good  terms  with 
Scipio,  and  it  was  not  till  after  the  death  of  the 
latter,  according  to  most  accounts,  that  Gracchus 
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j  married  his  daughter.  According  to  other  state- 
;  ments,  however,  Cornelia  was  married  to  Gracchus 
i  in  the  life-time  of  her  father,  and  Scipio  is  said  to 
have  given  her  to  Gracchus,  because  the  latter  in¬ 
terfered  to  save  his  brother  L.  Scipio  from  being 
.  dragged  to  prison.  (Plut.  Ti.  Gracch.  1  ;  Liv. 
xxxviii.  57.)  Cornelia  was  left  a  widow  with  a 
young  family  of  twelve  children,  and  devoted  her- 
i  self  entirely  to  their  education,  rejecting  all  offers 
of  a  second  marriage,  and  adhering  to  her  resolu¬ 
tion  even  when  tempted  by  Ptolemy,  who  offered 
o  share  his  crown  and  bed  with  her.  Of  her 
i  numerous  family  three  only  survived  their  child¬ 
hood, — a  daughter,  who  was  married  to  Scipio 
Africanus  the  Younger,  and  her  two  sons  Tiberius 
and  Caius.  Cornelia  had  inherited  from  her  father 
a  love  of  literature,  and  united  in  her  person  the 
!  severe  virtues  of  the  old  Roman  matron  with  the 
i  superior  knowledge,  refinement,  and  civilization 
which  then  began  to  prevail  in  the  higher  classes 
at  Rome.  She  was  well  acquainted  with  Greek 
i  literature,  and  spoke  her  own  language  with  that 
;  purity  and  elegance  which  pre-eminently  character- 
i  ises  well  educated  women  in  every  country.  Her 
I  letters,  which  were  extant  in  the  time  of  Cicero, 
Avere  models  of  composition,  and  it  Avas  doubtless 
mainly  owing  to  her  judicious  training  that  her 
i  sons  became  in  after-life  such  distinguished  orators 
i  and  statesmen.  (Comp.  Cic.  Brut.  58.)  As  the 
daughter  of  the  conqueror  of  Hannibal,  the  mother 
I  of  the  Gracchi,  and  the  mother-in-laAv  of  the  taker 
of  Carthage  and  Numantia,  Cornelia  occupies  a 
prouder  position  than  any  other  woman  in  Roman 
history.  She  Avas  almost  idolized  by  the  people, 
and  exercised  an  important  influence  over  her  trvo 
sons,  Avhose  greatness  she  lived  to  see, — and  also 
their  death.  It  was  related  by  some  writers  that  Ti. 
i  Gracchus  was  urged  on  to  propose  his  laws  by  the 
reproaches  of  his  mother,  who  upbraided  him  with 
her  being  called  the  mother-in-law  of  Scipio  and 
i  not  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi ;  but  though  she 
Avas  doubtless  privy  to  all  the  plans  of  her  son, 
and  probably  urged  him  to  persevere  in  his  course, 
his  lofty  soul  needed  not  such  inducements  as  these 
to  undertake  Avhat  he  considered  necessary  for  the 
salvation  of  the  state.  Such  respect  was  paid  to 
her  by  her  son  Caius,  that  he  dropped  a  law  upon 
her  intercession  Avhich  was  directed  against  M. 
Octavius,  who  had  been  a  colleague  of  Tiberius  in 
his  tribunate.  But  great  as  she  Avas,  she  did  not 
escape  the  foul  aspersions  of  calumny  and  slander, 
j  Some  attributed  to  her,  with  the  assistance  of  her 
daughter,  the  death  of  her  son-in-law,  Scipio  Afri¬ 
canus  the  Younger  (Appian,  B.  C.  i.  20) ;  but  this 
charge  is  probably  nothing  but  the  base  invention  of 
party  malice.  She  bore  the  death  of  her  sons  with 
magnanimity,  and  said  in  reference  to  the  conse¬ 
crated  places  where  they  had  lost  their  lives,  that 
they  Avere  sepulchres  worthy  of  them.  On  the  mur¬ 
der  of  Caius,  she  retired  to  Misenum,  where  she 
spent  the  remainder  of  her  life.  Here  she  exercised 
unbounded  hospitality  ;  she  was  constantly  sur¬ 
rounded  by  Greeks  and  men  of  letters  ;  and  the 
various  kings  in  alliance  Avith  the  Romans  were 
accustomed  to  send  her  presents,  and  receive  the 
like  from  her  in  return.  Thus  she  reached  a  good 
old  age,  honoured  and  respected  by  all,  and  the 
Roman  people  erected  a  statue  to  her,  with  the 
inscription,  Cornelia,  mother  of  the  Gracchi. 
(Plut.  Ti.  Gracch.  1,  8,  C.  Gracch.  4,  19;  Oros. 
v.  12;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  7.) 
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6.  Daughter  of  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  (also  called 
Q.  Caecilius  Metellus  Scipio,  on  account  of  his 
adoption  by  Q.  Metellus),  consul  in  b.  c.  52, 
Avas  first  married  to  P.  Crassus,  the  son  of  the 
triumvir,  Avho  perished,  in  b.  c.  53,  with  his  fa¬ 
ther,  in  the  expedition  against  the  Parthians. 
In  the  next  year  she  married  Pompey  the 
Great.  This  marriage  was  not  merely  a  political 
one  ;  for  Pompey  seems  to  have  been  captivated 
by  her.  She  was  still  young,  possessed  of  ex¬ 
traordinary  beauty,  and  distinguished  for  her 
knowledge  of  literature,  music,  geometry,  and  phi¬ 
losophy.  In  b.  c.  49,  Pompey  sent  her,  Avhen  he 
abandoned  Italy,  with  his  youngest  son  Sextus  to 
Lesbos,  where  she  received  her  husband  upon  his 
flight  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia.  She  accom¬ 
panied  him  to  the  Egyptian  coast,  saw  him  mur¬ 
dered,  and  fled  first  to  Cyprus  and  afterwards  to 
Cyrene.  But,  pardoned  by  Caesar,  she  soon  after- 
Avards  returned  to  Rome,  and  received  from  him 
the  ashes  of  her  husband,  which  she  preserved  on 
his  Alban  estate.  (Plut.  Pomp.  55,  66,  74,  76, 
78 — 80;  Appian,  B.  C.  ii.  83;  Dion  Cass.  xl.  51, 
xlii.  5;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  53;  Lucan,  iii.  23,  v.  725, 
viii.  40,  &c.) 

Family  of  the  Sullae. 

7.  Sister  of  the  dictator  Sulla,  Avas  married  to 
Nonius,  and  her  son  is  mentioned  as  grown  up 
in  b.  c.  88.  (Plut.  Bull.  10.) 

8.  Daughter  of  the  dictator  Sulla,  was  married 
to  Q.  Pompeius  Rufus,  who  Avas  murdered  by  the 
Marian  party,  in  B.  c.  88,  at  the  instigation  of  the 
tribune  Sulpicius.  (Liv.  Epit.  77  ;  Veil.  Pat.  ii. 
18;  Plut.  Sull.  8.) 

9.  Another  daughter  of  the  dictator  Sulla,  was 
married  first  to  C.  Memmius,  and  afterwards  to  T. 
Annius  Milo.  She  is  better  known  by  the  name 
of  Fausta.  [Fausta.] 

CORNE'LIA  ORESTILLA.  [Orectilla.] 

CORNE'LIA  PAULLA.  [Paulla.] 

CORNE'LIA  GENS,  patrician  and  plebeian, 
was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  Roman  gentes, 
and  produced  a  greater  number  of  illustrious  men 
than  any  other  house  at  Rome.  All  its  great 
families  belonged  to  the  patrician  order.  The 
names  of  the  patrician  families  are  :• — -Arvina, 
Blasio,  Cethegus,  Cinna,  Cossus,  Dolabella, 
Lentulus  (with  the  agnomens  Caudinus,  Clodh* 
amis,  Crus ,  Gaetulicus,  Lupus,  Maluginensis ,  Mar~ 
cellinus ,  Niger ,  Rufinus ,  Scipio,  Spinther,  Sura), 
Maluginensis,  Mammula,  Merenda,  Merula, 
Rufinus,  Scapula,  Scipio  (Avith  the  agnomens 
Africanus,  Asiaticus,  Asina ,  Barbatus,  Calvus , 
Hispallus,  Nasica,  Serapio),  Sisenna,  and  Sulla 
(with  the  agnomen  Felix).  The  names  of  the 
plebeian  families  are  Balbus  and  Gallus,  and  Ave 
also  find  various  cognomens,  as  Chrysogonus ,  Cul- 
leolus ,  Phagita,  & c.,  given  to  freedmen  of  this  gens. 
There  are  also  several  plebeians  mentioned  without 
any  surname  :  of  these  an  account  is  given  under 
Cornelius.  The  following  cognomens  occur  on 
coins  of  this  gens: — Balbus,  Blasio,  Cethegus,  Cinna , 
Lentulus,  Scipio,  Sisenna,  Sulla.  Under  the  empire 
the  number  of  cognomens  increased  considerably ; 
of  these  an  alphabetical  list  is  given  under  Cor¬ 
nelius. 

CORNELIA'NUS,  a  Roman  rhetorician,  Avho 
seems  to  have  lived  in  the  reign  of  M.  Aurelius 
and  Verus,  and  Avas  secretary  to  the  emperor  M. 
Aurelius.  The  grammarian  Phrynichus,  Avho  de- 
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dicated  to  Corneliamis  his  “Ecloge,”  speaks  of  him 
in  terms  of  high  praise,  and  describes  him  as  wor¬ 
thy  of  the  age  of  Demosthenes.  (Comp.  Phrynich. 
s.  v.  ^aaiXuraa,  p.  225,  s.v.  r a  irpoaunra ,  p.  379, 
ed.  Lobeclc.)  Fronto  ( Epist .  ad  A  mic.  i.  4,  p.  187 
and  p.  237)  mentions  a  rhetorician  of  the  name  of 
Sulpicius  Cornelianus ;  but  whether  he  is  the  same 
as  the  friend  of  Phrynichus,  as  Mai  supposes,  is 
uncertain,  though  there  is  nothing  to  oppose  the 
supposition.  [L.  S.] 

CORNE'LIUS.  Many  plebeians  of  this  name 
frequently  occur  towards  the  end  of  the  republic 
without  any  cognomen.  [Cornelia  Gens.]  Their 
great  number  is  no  doubt  owing  to  the  fact  men¬ 
tioned  by  Appian  ( B .  C.  i.  100),  that  the  dictator 
Sulla  bestowed  the  Roman  franchise  upon  10,000 
slaves,  and  called  them  after  his  own  name,  “  Cor¬ 
nell, ”  that  he  might  always  have  a  large  number 
among  the  people  to  support  him.  Of  these  the 
most  important  are  :  — 

1.  Cornelius,  a  secretary  ( scriha )  in  Sulla’s 
dictatorship,  lived  to  become  city  quaestor  in  the 
dictatorship  of  Caesar.  (Sail.  Hist,  in  Or.  Lep.; 
Cic.  de  Off.  ii.  8.) 

2.  Cornelius  Phagita,  the  commander  of  a 
company  of  soldiers,  into  whose  hands  Caesar  fell 
when  he  was  proscribed  by  Sulla  in  B.  c.  82.  It 
was  with  difficulty  that  Cornelius  allowed  him  to 
escape  even  after  receiving  a  bribe  of  two  talents, 
but  Caesar  never  punished  him  when  he  afterwards 
obtained  supreme  power.  (Suet.  Caes.  74;  Plut. 
Coes.  1.) 

3.  C.  Cornelius,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  b.  c.  67, 
whom  Cicero  defended.  See  below. 

4.  C.  Cornelius,  a  Roman  knight,  and  one  of 
Catiline’s  crew,  undertook  in  conjunction  with  L. 
Vargunteius  to  murder  Cicero  in  B.  c.  63,  but  their 
plan  was  frustrated  by  information  conveyed  to 
Cicero  through  Curius  and  Ful via.  When  ac¬ 
cused  subsequently,  he  could  obtain  no  one  to  defend 
him  ;  but  he  escaped  punishment,  probably  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  information  he  gave  respecting  the 
conspiracy.  When  P.  Sulla  Avas  accused  in  B.  c. 
62  of  participation  in  the  conspiracy,  Cornelius 
caused  his  son  to  come  fonvard  as  a  Avitness  against 
him.  (Sail.  Cat.  17,  28  ;  Cic.  pro  Suit.  2,  6,  18.) 

5.  P.  Cornelius,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  b.  c.  51. 
(Cic.  ad  Fam.  viii.  8.) 

6.  Cornelius,  a  centurion  in  the  army  of 
young  Octavianus,  was  at  the  head  of  the  embassy 
sent  to  Rome  in  b.  c.  43,  to  demand  in  the  name 
of  the  army  the  consulship  for  their  general. 
When  the  senate  hesitated  to  comply  Avith  their 
demands,  Cornelius  threw  back  his  cloak,  and 
pointing  to  the  hilt  of  his  SAvord,  exclaimed,  1,4  This 
shall  make  him  consul,  if  you  Avon’t.”(Suet.  Aug. 26.) 

C.  CORNE'LIUS,  of  a  plebeian  branch  of  the 
Cornelia  gens,  was  quaestor  of  Pompey  the  Great. 
In  the  year  B.  c.  67,  he  Avas  tribune  of  the  plebs, 
and  proposed  a  laAv  in  the  senate  to  prevent  the 
lending  of  money  to  foreign  ambassadors  at  Rome. 
The  proposition  was  not  carried,  since  many  of 
the  senators  derived  profit  from  the  practice,  which 
had  led  to  shameful  abuses  by  the  bribery  and  ex¬ 
tortions  Avhich  it  covered.  He  then  proposed  that 
no  person  should  be  released  from  the  obligations 
of  a  law  except  by  the  populus.  The  senate  had 
of  late  exercised  a  poAver,  analogous  to  that  of  the 
Rritish  Parliament  in  passing  private  acts,  Avhich 
exempt  individuals  in  certain  cases  from  the  general 
provisions  of  the  laiv.  This  poAver  the  senate  Avas 
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umvilling  to  be  deprived  of,  and  the  tribune  Ser- 
vilius  Globulus,  a  colleague  of  Cornelius,  Avas  per¬ 
suaded  to  interpose,  and  prohibit  the  reading  of 
the  rogation  by  the  clerk.  Cornelius  thereupon 
read  it  himself,  and  a  tumult  followed.  Cornelius 
took  no  part  in  the  riot,  and  evinced  his  moderation 
by  being  content  with  a  laAv,  which  made  the 
presence  of  200  senators  requisite  to  the  validity 
of  a  dispensing  senatusconsultum.  When  his  year 
of  office  was  ended,  he  Avas  accused  of  majestas  by 
P.  Cominius,  for  reading  the  rogation  in  defiance 
of  the  intercession  of  Globulus ;  the  accusation 
Avas  dropped  this  year,  but  reneAved  in  b.  c.  65. 
Cornelius  was  ably  defended  by  Cicero  (part  of 
Avhose  speech  is  extant),  and  Avas  acquitted  by  a 
majority  of  \mtes.  [Cominius,  Nos.  5  and  6.] 

In  his  tribuneship,  he  was  the  successful  pro¬ 
poser  of  a  law,  of  which  the  importance  can 
scarcely  be  over-rated.  In  order  to  check  the 
partiality  of  occasional  edicts,  it  was  enacted  by 
the  lex  Cornelia  “  ut  praetores  ex  edictis  suis  per- 
petuis  jus  dicerent.”  {Diet,  of  Ant.  s.  v.  Edictum.) 

Cornelius  Avas  a  man  of  blameless  private  life, 
and,  in  his  public  character,  though  he  AAras  accused 
of  factiousness  by  the  nobles,  seems  to  have  advo¬ 
cated  useful  measures.  (Asconius,  in  Cic.  pro 
Cornel. ;  Dion  Cass,  xxxvi.  21,  23  ;  Drumann’s 
Gesch.  Roms ,  ii.  p.  613.)  [J.  T.  G.] 

CORNE'LIUS,  succeeded  Fabianus  as  bishop 
of  Rome  on  the  4th  of  June,  A.  d.  251.  He  is 
chiefly  remarkable  on  account  of  the  controArersy 
which  he  maintained  with  Novatianus  in  regard  to 
the  readmission  of  the  Lapsi,  that  is,  Christians 
who  after  baptism,  influenced  by  the  terrors  of  per¬ 
secution,  had  openly  fallen  aAvay  from  the  faith. 
Cornelius  was  disposed  to  be  lenient  tOA\rards  the 
renegades  upon  receiving  full  evidence  of  their 
contrition,  while  Novatianus  denied  the  poAver  of 
the  church  to  grant  forgiveness  under  such  circum¬ 
stances  and  restore  the  culprits  to  her  communion. 
The  result  of  the  dispute  Avas,  that,  upon  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  Cornelius,  Novatianus  refused  to  acknoAV- 
ledge  the  authority  of  his  opponent,  who  summoned 
a  council,  by  Avhich  his  oavii  opinions  Avere  fully 
confirmed.  Upon  this  the  religious  Avarfare  raged 
more  fiercely  than  ever;  Novatianus  Avas  irregu¬ 
larly  chosen  bishop  by  some  of  his  OAvn  partizans, 
and  thus  arose  the  schism  of  the  Novatians.  [No¬ 
vatianus.]  Cornelius,  hoAveAmr,  enjoyed  his 
dignity  for  but  a  very  brief  period.  He  AA'as 
banished  to  Civita  Vecchia  by  the  emperor  Gallus, 
in  A.  D.  252,  Avhere  he  soon  after  died,  or,  accord¬ 
ing  to  some  accounts,  suffered  martyrdom.  He  is 
knoAvn  to  have  written  several  Epistles,  two  of 
which  addressed  to  Cyprian  will  be  found  in  the 
Avorks  of  that  prelate,  and  in  Coustant’s  44  Epistolae 
Pontificum,”  p.  125,  Avhile  a  fragment  of  a  third  is 
preserved  in  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  Eusebius, 
(vi.  43.)  [Cyprianus.]  [TV .  R.] 

CORNE'LIUS,  SE'RVIUS.  In  the  Graeco- 
Roman  Epitome  Legum ,  composed  about  A.  D.  945 
by  one  Embatus,  and  preserved  in  MS.  at  Flo¬ 
rence  (Cod.  Laurent,  lxxx.  6),  it  is  stated,  that 
Servius  Cornelius  Avas  employed  by  the  emperor 
Hadrian,  in  conjunction  Avith  Salvius  Julianus,  to 
collect,  arrange,  and  remodel  the  edictum  per- 
petuum.  The  passage  (which,  though  the  late¬ 
ness  of  its  date  diminishes  its  value,  is  the  most 
explicit  of  the  few  that  relate  to  this  obscure  pait 
of  legal  history)  is  given  by  Klenze.  {Jjehrbuck 
dcr  Gesch.  des  Rom.  Redds,  p.  54.)  [J.  !•  G.] 
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CORNE'LIUS  CELSUS.  [Celsus.] 
CORNE'LIUS  CHRYSO'GONUS.  [Chry- 

i  SOGONUS.] 

CORNE'LIUS  FRONTO.  [Fronto.] 
CORNE'LIUS  FUSCUS.  [Fuscus.] 
CORNE'LIUS  LACO.  [Laco.] 
CORNE'LIUS  MARCELLUS.  [Marcel- 

LUS.] 

CORNE'LIUS  MARTIALIS.  [Martialis.] 
CORNE'LIUS  NEPOS.  [Nepos.] 
CORNE'LIUS  TA'CITUS.  [Tacitus.] 
CORNE'LIUS  TLEPO'LEMUS.  [Tlepo- 

LEMUS.] 

CORNE'LIUS  TUSCUS.  [Tuscus.] 
CORNI'ADES  (Ko/maSps),  an  intimate  friend 
of  Epicurus,  is  spoken  of  by  Cicero  ( de  Fin.  v.  81) 
as  paying  a  visit  to  Arcesilaus.  The  MSS.  of  Ci¬ 
cero  have  Cameades,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  Corniades  is  the  correct  reading,  since  the 
latter  is  mentioned  by  Plutarch  ( non  posse  suaviter 
vivi  secundum  Epicur.  p.  1089)  as  a  friend  of  Epi¬ 
curus,  and  the  former  could  not  possibly  have 
been  the  friend  of  Epicurus,  as  Carneades  died  in 
b.  c.  129,  and  Epicurus  in  B.  c.  209. 

CO'RNICEN,  a  “horn-blower,”  an  agnomen  of 
Postumus  Aebutius  Elva,  consul  b,  c.  442  [Elva], 
and  a  cognomen  of  the  Oppia  gens.  Cicero  uses 
i  the  form  Cornicinus.  [See  No.  2.] 

1.  Sp.  Oppius  Cornicen,  a  plebeian,  one  of  the 
i  second  decemvirate,  b.  c.  450.  When  the  other 

decemvirs  had  to  march  against  the  enemy,  Cor¬ 
nicen  was  left  as  the  colleague  of  App.  Claudius  to 
[!  take  care  of  the  city ;  and  it  was  he  who  convened 
the  senate  when  the  people  rose  in  arms  upon  the 
death  of  Virginia.  In  the  next  year,  he  was  sent 
to  prison  on  the  evidence  of  an  old  soldier,  whom, 
after  twenty-seven  years  of  service,  he  had  ordered 
to  be  scourged  without  any  cause ;  but  Cornicen, 
ji  fearing  the  result  of  a  trial,  put  an  end  to  his  own 
i  life  in  prison.  (Liv.  iii.  35,  41,  49,  50,  58;  Dio- 
nys.  x.  58,  xi.  23,  44,  46.) 

2.  (Oppius)  Cornicinus,  a  senator,  the  son-in- 
law  of  Sex.  Atilius  Serranus,  tribune  of  the  plebs, 

I  b.  c.  57.  (Cic.  ad  Att.  iv.  2.) 

CORNIFI'CIA.  1.  Daughter  of  Q.  Comificius 
[Cornificius,  No.  2],  was  sought  in  marriage  by 
Juventius  Thalna  in  b.  c.  45,  when  she  was  rather 
advanced  in  years  and  had  been  married  several 
times ;  but  she  refused  his  oiler,  because  his  for¬ 
tune  was  not  large  enough.  (Cic.  ad  Att.  xiii.  29.) 

2.  Sister  of  the  poet  Cornificius,  is  said  by 
Hieronymus  (Chron.  Euseb.  01.  184.  4)  to  have 
written  some  excellent  epigrams,  which  were  ex¬ 
tant  in  his  time. 

CORNI'FICIA,  the  last  surviving  daughter  of 
M.  Aurelius,  was  put  to  death  by  Caracalla,  and  a 
very  interesting  account  of  her  last  moments  and 
last  words  has  recently  come  to  light  in  the  frag¬ 
ments  of  Dion  Cassius  discovered  by  Mai.  (Mai, 
Fragment.  Vatican ,  ii.  p.  230.)  [W.  R.] 

CORNI'FICIA  GENS,  plebeian,  seems  to 
have  come  originally  from  Rhegium.  (Cic.  ad  Fam. 
xii.  25.)  No  persons  of  this  name  occur  till  the 
last  century  of  the  republic  ;  and  the  first  who  ob¬ 
tained  any  of  the  higher  honours  of  the  state  was 
1  Q.  Cornificius,  praetor,  b.  c.  66.  On  coins  the 
name  is  written  Cornuficius,  which  is  also  the  form 
used  by  Dion  Cassius  (xlviii.  21). 

CORNI'FICIUS.  1.  Cornificius,  secretary 
(scriba)  of  Verres  in  his  praetorship,  B.  c.  74. 
(Cic.  in  Vcrr.  i.  57.) 
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2.  Q.  Cornificius,  was  one  of  the  judices  on 
the  trial  of  Verres,  and  tribune  of  the  plebs  in  the 
following  year,  b.  c.  69.  He  probably  obtained 
the  praetorship  in  66,  and  was  one  of  Cicero’s 
competitors  for  the  consulship  in  64.  His  failure, 
however,  did  not  make  him  an  enemy  of  the  great 
orator ;  he  seems  to  have  assisted  him  in  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  the  Catilinarian  conspiracy,  and  it  was 
to  his  care  that  Cethegus  was  committed  upon  the 
arrest  of  the  conspirators.  Subsequently  in  B.  c. 
62,  Cornificius  was  the  first  to  bring  before  the 
senate  the  sacrilege  of  Clodius  in  violating  the 
mysteries  of  the  Bona  Dea.  He  probably  died 
soon  afterwards,  as  we  hear  nothing  further  of  him. 
He  is  called  by  Asconius  “vir  sobrius  ac  sanctus.” 
(Cic.  in  Verr.  Act.  i.  10 :  Ascon.  in  Tog.  Cand.  p. 
82;  Cic.  ad  Att.  i.  1  ;  Sail.  Cat.  47  ;  Appian, 
B.  C.  ii.  5 ;  Cic.  ad  Att.  i.  13.) 

3.  Q.  Cornificius,  son  of  No.  2,  is  first  men¬ 
tioned  in  b.  c.  50,  as  betrothing  himself  to  the 
daughter  of  Aurelia  Orestilla,  the  beautiful  but  pro¬ 
fligate  widow  of  Catiline.  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  viii.  7.) 
In  the  civil  war  between  Caesar  and  Pompey,  he 
served  in  48  as  the  quaestor  of  the  former,  by 
whom  he  was  sent  into  Illyricum  with  the  title  of 
propraetor.  By  his  prudence  and  military  skill, 
Cornificius  reduced  the  province  to  a  state  of  obe¬ 
dience,  and  rendered  no  small  service  to  Caesar’s 
cause.  (Hirt.  B.  Alex.  42.)  He  seems  to  have 
returned  to  Rome  in  the  following  year,  and  was 
then  probably  rewarded  by  Caesar  with  the  augu- 
rate,  as  we  find,  from  Cicero’s  letters,  that  he  was 
in  possession  of  that  office  in  the  next  year.  He 
also  formed  an  intimate  friendship  with  Cicero, 
several  of  whose  letters  to  him  are  extant.  (Ad 
Fam.  xii.  17 — 30.) 

Cornificius  did  not  remain  long  in  Rome.  In 
B.  c.  46,  we  find  him  in  Syria,  where  he  was  ob¬ 
serving  the  movements  of  Caecilius  Bassus,  and  in 
the  beginning  of  the  following  year  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  by  Caesar  governor  of  Syria.  (Cic.  ad  Fam. 
xii.  18,  19.)  This  office,  however,  he  did  not  hold 
long,  for  on  the  death  of  Caesar,  in  b.  c.  44,  he 
was  in  possession  of  the  province  of  Old  Africa. 
This  he  maintained  for  the  senate  against  L.  Cal- 
visius  Sabinus,  and  continued  to  adhere  to  the 
same  party  on  the  formation  of  the  triumvirate,  in 
43.  He  sent  troops  to  the  assistance  of  Sex. 
Pompey,  and  gave  shelter  and  protection  to  those 
who  had  been  proscribed  by  the  triumvirs.  He 
refused  to  surrender  his  province  to  T.  Sextius, 
who  commanded  the  neighbouring  province  or 
New  Africa,  and  Avho  had  ordered  him,  in  the 
name  of  the  triumvirs,  to  do  so.  Hereupon  a  war 
broke  out  between  them.  The  details  of  this  war 
are  related  somewhat  differently  by  Appian  and 
Dion  Cassius ;  but  so  much  is  certain,  that  Corni¬ 
ficius  at  first  defeated  T.  Sextius,  but  was  eventu¬ 
ally  conquered  by  the  latter,  and  fell  in  battle. 
(Appian,  B.  C.  iii.  85,  iv.  36,  53—56 ;  Dion  Cass, 
xlviii.  17,  21 ;  Liv.  Epit.  123.) 

Cornificius  was  a  man  of  literary  habits  and 
tastes.  Cicero  speaks  highly  of  his  judgment 
when  he  sends  him  in  B.  c.  45  a  copy  of  his  “  Ora¬ 
tor,”  but  seems  to  banter  him  somewhat  respecting 
his  oratory.  (Cic.  Ad  Fam.  xii.  17,  18.)  Many 
have  attributed  to  him  the  authorship  of  the 
“  Rhetorica  ad  Ilerennium.”  Some  remarks  are 
made  on  this  subject  below. 

The  following  coin  refers  to  this  Cornificius.  It 
bears  on  the  obverse  the  head  of  Ammon,  and  on 
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the  reverse  Juno  holding  a  shield  and  crowning  a 
man  who  has  a  lituus  in  his  right  hand,  with  the 
legend  Q.  Cornvfici  Avgvr  Imp.  From  the 
head  of  Ammon,  it  would  appear  to  have  been 
struck  in  Africa,  and  the  title  of  Imperator  was 
probably  given  him  by  his  soldiers  after  his  vic¬ 
tory  over  T.  Sextius. 


4.  L.  Cornificius,  was  one  of  the  accusers  of 
Milo  in  b.  c.  52,  after  the  death  of  Clodius.  (As- 
con.  in  Milon.  pp.  40,  54,  ed.  Orelli.)  The  P. 
Cornificius,  a  senator,  also  mentioned  by  Asconius 
{In  Milon .  p.  37),  is  probably  the  same  person. 

5.  L.  Cornificius,  probably,  from  his  praeno- 
men,  the  son  of  No.  4,  was  the  accuser  of  M. 
Brutus  in  the  court  by  which  the  murderers  of 
Caesar  were  tried.  He  afterwards  commanded 
the  fleet  of  Octavianus  in  the  war  against  Sex. 
Pompey,  and  by  his  boldness  and  bravery  saved 
the  fleet  when  it  was  in  great  danger  off  the  coast 
of  Sicily  (b.  c.  38),  and  took  the  ship  of  Demo- 
chares,  the  admiral  of  the  Pompeian  squadron. 
Cornificius  again  distinguished  himself  in  the  cam¬ 
paign  of  b.  c.  36.  He  had  been  left  by  Octavianus 
with  the  land  forces  at  Tauromenium,  where  they 
were  in  circumstances  of  the  greatest  peril ;  but  by 
a  most  bold  and  dangerous  march  he  arrived  at 
Mylae,  and  united  his  army  with  Agrippa’s.  For 
these  services  he  was  rewarded  with  the  con¬ 
sulship  in  the  following  year,  b.  c.  35  ;  and  he 
considered  himself  entitled  to  such  honour  from 
saving  the  lives  of  the  soldiers,  that  he  was  accus¬ 
tomed  afterwards  at  Rome  to  ride  home  upon  an 
elephant  whenever  he  supped  out.  Like  the  other 
generals  of  Augustus,  Cornificius  was  obliged  after¬ 
wards  to  expend  some  of  his  property  in  embel¬ 
lishing  the  city,  and  accordingly  built  a  temple  of 
Diana.  (Plut.  Brut.  27 ;  Appian,  B.  C.  v.  80,  86, 
111 — 115  ;  Dion  Cass.  xlix.  5 — 7  ;  Veil.  Pat.  ii. 
79  ;  Dion  Cass.  xlix.  18  ;  Suet.  Aug.  29.) 

Quintilian  speaks  (iii.  1.  §  21,  ix.  3.  §§  89,  98) 
of  one  Cornificius  as  the  writer  of  a  work  on  Rhe¬ 
toric  ;  and,  as  some  of  the  extracts  which  Quinti¬ 
lian  gives  from  this  work  agree  in  many  respects 
both  in  form  and  substance  with  the  “  Rhetorica 
ad  Herennium,”  several  critics  have  ascribed  the 
authorship  of  the  latter  treatise  to  Cornificius. 
But  the  difficulties  in  which  this  matter  is  in¬ 
volved  are  pointed  out  under  Cicero,  p.  727,  b. ; 
and  even  if  the  “  Rhetorica  ad  Herennium  ”  were 
written  by  Cornificius,  there  is  no  reason  to  iden¬ 
tify  him  either  with  Q.  Cornificius,  the  father,  or 
the  son  [No.  2  or  3],  as  is  usually  done.  There 
are  also  chronological  difficulties  in  this  supposition 
which  are  pointed  out  in  the  Prolegomena  to  the 
first  volume  (p.  lv.)  of  the  complete  edition  of  Ci¬ 
cero’s  works  by  Schiitz.  (Lips.  1814.)  The  au¬ 
thor  of  the  work  on  Rhetoric  referred  to  by  Quin¬ 
tilian  may  be  (though  the  matter  is  quite  uncertain) 
the  same  as  the  writer  of  the  “  Etyma,”  of  which 
the  third  book  is  quoted  by  Macrobius  {Sal.  i.  9), 
and  which  must  have  been  composed  at  least  sub¬ 
sequently  to  b.  c.  44,  as  it  contained  a  quotation 
from  Cicero’s  “  Dc  Natura  Deorum,”  which  was 
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published  in  that  year.  The  etymologies  of  Cor¬ 
nificius,  frequently  quoted  by  Festus,  were  taken 
undoubtedly  from  this  work,  and  are  rather  worse 
than  the  usual  wretched  etymologies  of  the  an¬ 
cients.  Thus,  for  instance,  nare  is  derived  from 
navis ,  because  “  aqua  feratur  natans  ut  avis  ;  ” 
oscillare  from  os  and  caelare;  nuptiae  from  novus 
“  quod  nova  petantur  conjugia,”  the  word  for 
marriage  being  of  course  of  no  consequence  ! 

Again,  there  is  a  poet  Cornificius  mentioned  by 
Ovid  {Trist.  ii.  436),  and  also  by  Macrobius,  who 
has  preserved  an  hexameter  line  and  a  half  of  a 
poem  of  his,  entitled  “  Glaucus.”  {Sat.  vi.  5.) 
Donatus,  in  his  life  of  Virgil  (§§  67,  76),  likewise 
speaks  of  a  Cornificius  who  was  an  enemy  and  a 
detractor  of  the  Mantuan  bard ;  and  Servius  tells 
us,  that  Cornificius  is  intended  under  the  name  of 
Amyntas  in  two  passages  of  the  Eclogues.  (Serv. 
ad  Virg.  Ed.  ii.  39,  v.  8.)  Now,  it  seems  proba¬ 
ble  enough  that  the  poet  mentioned  by  Ovid  and 
Macrobius  are  the  same  ;  but  his  identity  with  the 
detractor  of  Virgil  is  rendered  doubtful  by  the 
statement  of  Hieronymus  (Chron.  Euseb.  01.  184. 
4),  that  the  poet  Cornificius  perished  in  b.  c.  41, 
deserted  by  his  soldiers.  Heyne,  who  is  followed 
by  Clinton,  remarks,  that,  if  the  date  of  Hierony¬ 
mus  is  correct,  the  poet  Cornificius  must  be  a  dif¬ 
ferent  person  from  the  detractor  of  Virgil,  as  the 
latter  had  not  risen  to  eminence  so  early  as  b.  c. 
41  ;  but  Weichert  {Pottarmn  Latmorum  Reliquiae, 
p.  167)  observes,  that  as  the  “Culex”  was  written 
in  b.  c.  44  and  some  of  the  Eclogues  before  b.  c.  41, 
the  rising  fame  of  Virgil  may  have  provoked  the 
jealousy  of  Cornificius,  who  is  described  by  Dona¬ 
tus  as  a  man  “  perversae  naturae.”  At  all  events, 
it  is  likely  enough  that  the  poet  Cornificius  is  the 
same  as  the  Cornificius  to  whom  Catullus  addresses 
his  38th  poem. 

CORNU'TUS,  occurs  as  an  agnomen  in  the 
family  of  the  Camerini,  who  belonged  to  the  pa¬ 
trician  Sulpicia  gens  [Camerinus],  and  also  as  a 
cognomen  of  several  plebeians  whose  gens  is  un¬ 
known. 

1.  C.  Cornutus,  tribune  of  the  plebs  in  b.  c. 
61,  is  described  by  Cicero  as  a  well-meaning  man, 
and  resembling  Cato  in  his  character,  whence  he  is 
called  Pseudo-Cato.  In  57  he  held  the  office  of 
praetor,  and  was  among  those  who  were  active  in 
bringing  about  the  recall  of  Cicero  from  exile. 
(Cic.  ad  Att.  i.  14,  Post.  Red.  in  Sen.  9.) 

2.  M.  Cornutus,  a  praetorian,  served,  in  b.  c. 
90,  as  legate  in  the  Marsic  war,  and  distinguished 
himself  as  an  experienced  officer.  (Cic.  pro  Font. 
15.)  He  is  in  all  probability  the  same  person 
with  the  Cornutus  who,  in  B.  c.  87,  opposed  Marius 
and  Cinna,  and  was  saved  from  destruction  through 
the  artifice  of  his  slaves.  (Appian,  B.  C.  i.  73; 
Plut.  Mar.  43.) 

3.  M.  Cornutus,  probably  a  son  of  No.  2, 

was  praetor  urbanus  in  b.  c.  43,  and,  during  the 
absence  of  the  consuls  Hirtius  and  Pansa,  he  sup¬ 
plied  their  place  at  Rome  :  after  the  death  of  the 
consuls,  he  was  ordered  by  the  senate  to  superin¬ 
tend  their  funeral.  When  Octavianus  shortly  after 
demanded  the  consulship  for  himself,  and  advanced 
towards  Rome  upon  the  senate  refusing  to  grant 
it,  the  three  legions  stationed  in  the  city  went 
over  to  Octavianus,  and  M.  Cornutus,  who  had  the 
command  of  one  of  them,  put  an  end  to  his  life. 
(Cic.  adFam.  x.  12, 16,  Philip,  xiv.  14  ;  Val.  Max. 
v.  2.  §  10  ;  Appian,  B.  C.  iii.  92.)  [L.  S.] 
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CORNU'TUS,  a  Roman  historian,  who,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  account  of  Suidas  (s.  v.  K opuovros, 
'  where,  however,  the  account  of  the  philosopher 
L.  Annaeus  Cornutus  and  the  historian  are  jum¬ 
bled  together  in  one  article),  seems  to  have  been  a 
contemporary  of  Livy,  but  very  inferior  to  him  in 
point  of  merit.  His  great  wealth  and  the  circum¬ 
stance  of  his  having  no  children,  attracted  crowds 
of  admirers  around  him,  but  no  further  particulars 
are  known  about  him.  (G.  J.  de  Martini,  Disput. 
lit.  de  L.  Annaeo  Cornuto ,  p.  8,  &c.  [L.  S.] 

CORNU'TUS,  L.  ANNAEUS  (’A vvaios  K op- 
vovtos),  one  of  the  commentators  on  Aristotle, 
concerning  whose  life  but  few  particulars  are  known. 
The  work  of  Diogenes  Laertius  is  believed  to  have 
contained  a  life  of  Cornutus,  which,  however,  is 
lost.  (Salmas.  Exercit.  Plin.  p.  888,  &c.)  Our 
t  principal  sources  of  information  are  Suidas  (s.  v. 

K opvovros) — where,  however,  only  the  last  words 
i  of  the  article  refer  to  the  philosopher,  and  all  the 
rest  to  Cornutus  the  historian — and  Eudocia  (p. 
27 3).  Cornutus  was  born  at  Leptis  in  Libya,  and 
;  came,  probably  in  the  capacity  of  a  slave,  into  the 
house  of  the  Annaei,  which  was  distinguished  for 
I  its  love  of  literary  pursuits.  The  Annaei  emanci¬ 
pated  him  (whence  his  name  Annaeus),  and  he 
became  the  teacher  and  friend  of  the  poet  Persius, 
on  whose  intellectual  culture  and  development  he 
exercised  a  very  great  influence.  He  was  sent 
into  exile  by  Nero,  for  having  too  freely  criticised 
I  the  literary  attempts  of  the  emperor.  (Dion  Cass. 

|  lxii.  29.)  This  happened,  according  to  Hieronymus 
in  his  Chronicle,  in  a.  d.  68.  The  account  of  Dion 
Cassius  furnishes  a  characteristic  feature  of  the 
defiance  peculiar  to  the  Stoics  of  that  time,  to  whom 
(  Cornutus  also  belonged,  as  we  see  from  the  fifth 
satire  of  Persius.  That  he  was  a  man  of  very  ex¬ 
tensive  knowledge  is  attested  by  the  authority  of 
Dion  Cassius,  as  well  as  by  the  works  he  wrote. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  the  philosophical 
productions  of  Cornutus  was  his  work  on  Aristotle’s 
Categories,  which  is  referred  to  by  the  later  com- 
i  mentators,  Simplicius  and  Porphyrius.  (Schol. 
Aristot.  p.  48,  b.  13,  p.  80,  a.  22,  ed.  Brandis  ; 
Simplic.  fol.  5,  a.,  ed.  Basil.)  He  seems  to  have 
been  very  partial  to  the  study  of  Aristotle,  for  he 
wrote  a  work  against  Athenodorus,  an  opponent  of 
the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  which,  according  to 
Bake’s  emendation,  bore  the  title  ’AvTiypacprj  nrpds 
'AdpvoSwpou.  (Simplic.  p.  47,  b.  22,  ed.  Brandis; 
Porphyr.  Expos.  Arist.  Categ.  p.  21,  ed.  Paris; 
Simplic.  fol.  15,  b.)  He  also  wrote  a  philosophical 
work,  entitled  'EAAgviKri  QeoAoyia,  which  is  pro¬ 
bably  still  extant,  and  the  same  as  the  much  muti¬ 
lated  treatise  Hep!  r ris  t<£u  0ew  4wea>v,  edited 
by  Gale  in  his  “  Opusc.  Mythol.  Phys.  Eth.”  p. 
139.  (Ritter,  Gesch.  d.  Philos,  iv.  p.  202.)  Others, 
however,  consider  this  treatise  as  a  mere  abridg¬ 
ment  of  the  original  work  of  Cornutus.  The  other 
philosophical  productions  of  Cornutus,  which  were 
very  numerous,  are  completely  lost,  and  not  even 
their  titles  have  come  down  to  us.  He  also  wrote 
on  rhetorical  and  grammatical  subjects.  Thus  he 
made,  for  example,  a  commentary  on  all  Virgil’s 
poems,  which  he  dedicated  to  the  poet  Silius 
Italicus.  (Suringar,  Hist.  Crit.  Scholiast.  Lot.  ii. 
P-116,  &c.)  According  to  the  fashion  of  the  time, 
he  also  tried  his  hand  in  tragedy,  in  conjunction 
with  his  friend  Seneca  and  his  pupils  Lucan  and 
Persius  (Welcker,  Griech.  Trap.  iii.  p.  1456,  &c.)  ; 
i  and  he  is  even  said  to  have  made  attempts  at 
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writing  satires.  (Wernsdorf,  Pott.  Lot.  Min.  iii. 
p.  xvii.  4.)  A  minute  account  of  his  relation  to 
the  poet  Persius,  as  well  as  of  his  pupils  and  his 
literary  merits,  is  given  by  Ger.  Jo.  de  Martini, 
Disputatio  Litteraria  de  L.  Annaeo  Cornuto ,  Lugd. 
Bat.  1 825,  and  in  Otto  Jahn’s  Prolegomena  to  his 
edition  of  Persius,  Lipsiae,  1843,  pp.  viii. — xxvii. 
(Comp.  Stahr,  Aristoteles  bei  d.  Romern ,  p.  71, 
&c.)  [A.  S.] 

CORNU'TUS,  CAECI'LIUS,  a  man  of  prae¬ 
torian  rank  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  who  was  im¬ 
plicated,  in  A.  D.  24,  in  the  affair  between  young 
Vibius  Serenus  and  his  father,  and  put  an  end  to 
his  life  to  escape  an  unjust  verdict.  (Tac.  Ann.  iv. 
28.)  [L.  S.] 

CORNU'TUS  TERTULLUS  was  consul 
suffectus  in  A.  d.  101  together  with  Pliny  the 
Younger,  who  mentions  him  several  times  as  a 
person  of  great  merit.  ( Epist .  iv.  17,  v.  15,  vii. 

21,  31.)  [L.  S.] 

CORO'BIUS  (Koptathos),  a  purple-dyer  of  Ita- 
nus  in  Crete.  When  the  Theraeans  were  seeking 
for  some  one  to  lead  them  to  Libya,  where  the 
Delphic  oracle  had  enjoined  them  to  plant  a  colony, 
Corobius  undertook  to  shew  them  the  way.  He 
accordingly  conducted  a  party  of  them  to  the  island 
of  Platea,  off  the  Libyan  coast,  and  there  he  was 
left  by  them  with  a  supply  of  provisions,  while 
they  sailed  back  to  Thera  to  report  how  matters 
stood.  As  they  did  not  however  return  to  Platea 
at  the  time  appointed,  Corobius  was  in  danger  of 
perishing  from  hunger,  but  was  relieved  by  the 
crew  of  a  Samian  ship  which  had  been  driven  to 
the  island  on  its  way  to  Egypt.  (Herod,  iv.  151, 
152.)  For  the  connexion  of  Crete  with  Thera, 
and  of  Samos  with  Cyrene,  see  Herod,  iv.  154, 
162— 164.  [E.  E.] 

COROEBUS  (KopoL§os),  a  Phrygian,  a  son  of 
Mygdon,  was  one  of  the  heroes  that  fought  in  the 
Trojan  war  on  the  side  of  the  Trojans.  He  was 
one  of  the  suitors  of  Cassandra,  and  was  slain  by 
Neoptolemus  or  Diomedes.  (Paus.  ix.  27.  §  1 ; 
Virg.  Aen.  ii.  341.)  [L.  S.J 

COROEBUS  (Kopo(gos),  an  Elean,  who  gained 
a  victory  in  the  stadium  at  the  Olympian  games  in 
01.  1.  (b.  c.  776.)  According  to  tradition,  he  slew 
the  daemon  Poene,  whom  Apollo  had  sent  into  the 
country  of  the  Argives.  He  was  represented  on 
his  tomb  in  the  act  of  killing  Poene,  and  his  sta¬ 
tue,  which  was  made  of  stone,  was  one  of  the  most 
ancient  that  Pausanias  saw  in  the  whole  of  Greece. 
(Paus.  i.  43.  §  7,  44.  §  1,  v.  8.  §  3,  viii.  26.  §  2 ; 
Strab.  viii.  p.  355.)  [L.  S.] 

COROEBUS,  architect  at  the  time  of  Peri¬ 
cles,  who  began  the  temple  of  Demeter  at  Eleusis, 
but  died  before  he  had  completed  his  task.  (Plut. 
Pericl.  13.)  [L.  U.] 

CORO'NA,  SILI'CIUS,  a  senator,  who  voted 
for  the  acquittal  of  Brutus  and  Cassius,  when  Oc- 
tavianus  called  upon  the  court  to  condemn  the 
mru’derers  of  Caesar.  The  life  of  Silicius  was 
spared  at  the  time,  but  he  was  afterwards  included 
in  the  proscription,  and  perished  in  b.  c.  43.  Plu¬ 
tarch  calls  him  P.  Silicius,  and  Appian  Icilius. 
(Dion  Cass.  xlvi.  49  ;  Plut.  Brut.  27  ;  Appian,  B. 
C.  iv.  27.) 

CORONA'TUS,  styled  in  MSS.  Vir  Clarissi- 
mus ,  the  author  of  three  pieces  in  the  Latin  An¬ 
thology  (ed.  Burm.  i.  176,  v.  155,  157,  or  Nos. 
549 — 551,  ed.  Meyer).  The  first,  consisting 
of  twenty-nine  hexameters,  is  a  poetical  amplifica- 
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tion,  possessing  no  particular  merit,  of  the  Virgilian 
line  “  Vivo  equidem,  vitamque  extrema  per  omnia 
duco;”  the  second  and  third  are  short  epigrams, 
ingeniously  expressed,  upon  hens  fattened  with 
their  own  eggs.  We  possess  no  information  with 
regard  to  this  writer,  but  he  probably  belongs  to  a 
late  period.  [W.  R.] 

CORO'NIS  (Kopuuis).  1.  A  daughter  of 
PWegyas  and  mother  of  Asclepius.  (Ov.  Fast.  i. 
291 ;  Schol.  ad  Find.  Pyth.  iii.  14,  48,  59  ;  comp. 
Asclepius.) 

2.  A  daughter  of  Phoroneus,  king  of  Phocis  ; 
she  was  metamorphosed  by  Athena  into  a  crow, 
for  when  she  was  pursued  by  Poseidon,  she  im¬ 
plored  the  protection  of  Athena.  (Ov.  Met.  ii. 
550,  &c.)  A  third  Coronis  is  mentioned  among 
the  Hyades.  (Hygin.  Fab.  182.)  [L.  S.] 

CORO'NUS  (K opwvos).  1.  A  son  of  Apollo 
by  Chrysorthe,  father  of  Corax  and  Lamedon,  and 
king  of  Sicyon.  (Paus.  ii.  5.  §  5.) 

2.  A  son  of  Thersander,  grandson  of  Sisyphus, 
and  founder  of  Coroneia.  (Paus.  ix.  34.  §  5 ; 
Miiller,  Orchom.  p.  133,  &c.) 

3.  A  son  of  Caeneus,  was  a  prince  of  the  Lapi- 
thae,  and  father  of  Leonteus  and  Lyside.  He  was 
slain  by  Heracles.  (Apollod.  ii.  7.-  §  7 ;  Muller, 
Orchom.  pp.  194,  203.) 

4.  The  father  of  the  Argonaut  Caeneus.  (Apol¬ 

lod.  i.  9.  §  16;  comp.  Schol.  ad  Apollon.  Rhod. 
i.  57.)  [L.  S.] 

CORREUS,  a  Gaul,  chief  of  the  Bellovaci,  was 
distinguished  by  a  high  spirit  of  independence  and 
an  inveterate  hatred  of  the  Romans,  and  was  ac¬ 
cordingly  acknowledged  as  their  commander  by 
all  the  tribes  which,  together  with  the  Bellovaci, 
made  war  against  Caesar  in  b.  c.  51.  Correus, 
conducted  the  campaign  with  much  ability,  and, 
when  he  at  length  met  with  a  decisive  defeat,  dis¬ 
dained  to  surrender  himself,  and  fell  fighting  des¬ 
perately.  (Hirt.  B.  G.  viii.  5 — 17.)  [E.  E.] 

CORVI'NUS,  a  cognomen  in  the  Valeria  gens, 
and  merely  a  longer  form  of  Corvus,  the  surname 
of  M.  Valerius.  Many  writers  give  Corvinus  as 
the  surname  of  M.  Valerius  himself,  and  his  des¬ 
cendants  seem  to  have  invariably  adopted  the  form 
Corvinus.  [See  Corvus.]  The  Messallae  Corvini 
of  the  Valeria  gens  are  given  under  Messalla. 

CORVI'NUS,  TAURUS  STATI'LIUS,  con¬ 
sul  in  A.  n.  45  with  M.  Vinucius.  (Dion  Cass,  lx. 
25  ;  Phlegon,  Mirabil.  6.)  He  is  probably  the 
same  as  the  Statilius  Corvinus  who  conspired 
against  the  emperor  Claudius.  (Suet.  Claud.  13.) 

TI.  CORUNCA'NIUS,  a  distinguished  Roman 
pontiff  and  jurist,  was  descended  from  a  father 
and  a  grandfather  of  the  same  name,  but  none  of 
his  ancestors  had  ever  obtained  the  honours  of  the 
Roman  magistracy.  According  to  a  speech  of  the 
emperor  Claudius  in  Tacitus,  the  Coruncanii  came 
from  Camerium  {Ann.  xi.  24)  ;  but  Cicero  makes 
the  jurist  a  townsman  of  Tusculum  {pro  Plane.  8). 
Notwithstanding  his  provincial  extraction,  this 
novus  homo  was  promoted  to  all  the  highest  offices 
at  Rome.  (Veil.  Pat.  ii.  128.)  In  b.  c.  280,  he 
was  consul  with  P.  Valerius  Laevinus,  and  while 
his  colleague  was  engaged  in  the  commencement  of 
the  war  against  Pyrrhus,  the  province  of  Etruria 
fell  to  Coruncanius,  who  was  successful  in  quell¬ 
ing  the  remains  of  disaffection,  and  entirely  de¬ 
feated  the  V  ulsinienses  and  Vulcientes.  For  these 
victories  he  was  honoured  with  a  triumph  early 
in  the  following  year.  After  subduing  Etruria, 
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he  returned  towards  Rome  to  aid  Laevinus  in 
checking  the  advance  of  Pyrrhus.  (Appian,  Samn. 
10.  §  3.)  In  b.  c.  270,  he  seems  to  have  been 
censor  with  C.  Claudius  Canina.  Modern  writers 
appear  to  be  ignorant  of  any  ancient  historical  ac¬ 
count  of  this  censorship.  In  VArt  de  verifier  les 
Dates ,  i.  p.  605,  Coruncanius  is  inferred  to  have 
been  censor  in  the  34th  lustrum,  from  the  expres¬ 
sions  of  Velleius  Paterculus  (ii.  128),  and  a  Clau¬ 
dius  is  wanting  to  complete  the  seven  censors  in 
that  family  mentioned  by  Suetonius.  {Tiber.  1.) 
Seneca  {de  Vit.  Beat.  21)  says,  that  Cato  of  Utica 
was  wont  to  praise  the  age  of  M\  Curius  and 
Coruncanius,  when  it  was  a  censorian  crime  to 
possess  a  few  thin  plates  of  silver.  N  iebuhr  (iii. 
p.  555)  speaks  of  this  censorship  as  missing ;  but, 
though  it  is  not  mentioned  by  the  epitomizer  of 
Livy,  we  suspect  that  there  is  some  classical  au¬ 
thority  extant  concerning  it,  known  to  less  modern 
scholars,  for  Panciroli  {de  Clar.  Interp.  p.  21)  says, 
that  Coruncanius  was  censor  with  C.  Claudius ; 
and  Val.  Forsterus  {Historia  Juris ,  fol.  41,'  b.) 
states,  that  in  his  censorship  the  population  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  census  amounted  to  277,222. 

About  b.  c.  254,  Coruncanius  was  created  pon- 
tifex  maximus,  and  was  the  first  plebeian  who 
ever  filled  that  office  (Liv.  Epist.  xviii.),  although, 
before  that  time,  his  brother  jurist,  P.  Sempronius 
Sophus,  and  other  plebeians,  had  been  pontifices. 
(Liv.  x.  9.)  In  b.  c.  246,  he  was  appointed  dictator 
for  the  purpose  of  holding  the  comitia,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  necessity  of  recalling  either  of  the  con¬ 
suls  from  Sicily;  and  he  must  have  died  shortly 
afterwards,  at  a  very  advanced  age  (Cic.  de  Sened. 
6),  for,  in  Liv.  Epit.  xix.,  Caecilius  Meteilus  is 
named  as  pontifex  maximus. 

Coruncanius  was  a  remarkable  man.  He  lived 
on  terms  of  strict  friendship  with  M\  Curius  and 
other  eminent  statesmen  of  his  day.  He  was  a 
Roman  sage  (Sapiens),  a  character  more  practical 
than  that  of  a  Grecian  philosopher,  but  he  was 
sufficiently  versed  in  the  learning  of  the  times. 
That  philosophy  which  placed  the  highest  good  in 
pleasure  he  rejected,  and,  with  M’.  Curius,  wished 
that  the  enemies  of  Rome,  Pyrrhus  and  the  Sam- 
nites,  could  be  taught  to  believe  its  precepts.  He 
was  a  manly  orator ;  his  advice  and  opinion  were 
respected  in  war  as  well  as  in  peace,  and  he  had 
great  influence  in  the  senate  as  well  as  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  assembly.  (Cic.  de  Orat.  iii.  33.)  Cicero,  who 
often  sounds  his  praises,  speaks  of  him  as  one  of 
those  extraordinary  persons  whose  greatness  was 
owing  to  a  special  Providence.  {De  Nat.  Deor.  ii. 
66.)  To  the  highest  acquirements  of  a  politician 
he  united  profound  knowledge  of  pontifical  and 
civil  law.  Pomponius  (Dig.  1.  tit.  2.  s.  2.  §  38) 
says,  that  he  left  behind  no  writings,  but  that  he 
gave  many  oral  opinions,  which  were  handed  down 
to  remembrance  by  legal  tradition.  Cicero  says, 
that  the  Pontificum  Commentarii  afforded  proof  of 
his  surpassing  abilities  {Brut.  14) ;  and,  in  the  trea¬ 
tise  de  Legibus  (ii.  21),  he  cites  one  of  his  memo¬ 
rabilia.  Another  of  his  legal  fragments  is  preserved 
by  Pliny.  {H.  N.  viii.  51.  s.  77.)  It  might  be 
supposed  from  a  passage  in  Seneca  {Ep.  1 1 4),  that 
writings  of  Coruncanius  were  extant  in  his  time, 
for  he  there  ridicules  the  affectation  of  orators, 
who,  thinking  Gracchus  and  Crassus  and  Curio 
too  modern,  went  back  to  the  language  of  the  12 
Tables,  of  Appius,  and  of  Coruncanius. 

There  is  a  passage  relating  to  Coruncanius  in 
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Pomponius  (Dig.  1.  tit.  2.  s.  8.  §  35),  which  has 
given  occasion  to  much-  controversy.  He  says 
that  Coruncanius  was  the  first  who  publicly  pro¬ 
fessed  law,  since,  before  his  time,  jurists  en¬ 
deavoured  to  conceal  the  jus  civile,  and  gave  their 
time,  not  to  students,  but  to  those  who  wanted 
their  advice.  The  statement  as  to  the  early  con¬ 
cealment  of  the  law  has  been  supposed  to  be 
fabulous  (Puchta,  Institutionen ,  i.  p.  301);  but 
here  it  is  proper  to  distinguish  between  the  rules 
applicable  to  ordinary  dealings  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  technical  regulations  of  the  calendar,  of 
procedure  and  of  religious  rites,  on  the  other. 
Schrader  (in  Hugo’s  Civil.  Mag.  v.  p.  187)  assumes 
that  it  was  usual  for  jurists  before  Coruncanius  to 
admit  patrician  students — those  at  least  who  were 
destined  for  the  college  of  pontiffs — to  learn  law 
by  being  present  at  their  consultations  with  their 
clients.  He  further  thinks  that  Coruncanius  did 
not  profess  to  give  any  systematic  or  peculiar  in¬ 
struction  in  the  theory  of  law,  and  certainly  there 
are  passages  which  prove  that  such  theoretic  in¬ 
struction  was  not  common  in  the  time  of  Cicero. 
(Cic.  Brut.  89,  de  Amic.  1,  de  Leg.  i.  4,  de  Off.  ii. 
13.)  Schrader  therefore  comes  to  the  conclusion, 
that  Coruncanius  first  publicly  professed  law  only 
in  this  sense,  that  he  was  the  first  to  allow  ple¬ 
beians  and  patricians  indiscriminately  to  learn  law 
by  attending  his  consultations.  This  interpreta¬ 
tion,  though  it  is  ingenious,  and  has  found  favour 
with  Hugo  ( R .  R.  G.  p.  460)  and  Zimmern  ( R . 
R.  G.  i.  §  53),  appears  to  us  to  be  very  strained, 
and  we  think  Pomponius  must  have  meant  to  con¬ 
vey,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  first,  that  before 
Coruncanius,  it  was  not  usual  for  jurists  to  take 
pupils ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  pupils  of  Corunca¬ 
nius  were  not  left  to  gain  knowledge  merely  by 
seeing  business  transacted  and  hearing  or  reading 
the  opinions  given  by  their  master  to  those  who 
consulted  him,  but  that  they  received  special  in¬ 
struction  in  the  general  doctrines  of  law. 

The  two  Coruncanii  who  were  sent  b.  c.  228  as 
ambassadors  from  Rome  to  Teuta,  queen  of  Illy- 
ricum,  to  complain  of  the  maritime  depredations  of 
her  subjects,  and  one  of  whom  at  least  was  put  to 
death  by  her  orders,  were  probably  the  sons  of  the 
jurist.  (Appian,  de  Rebus  I/lyr.  7  ;  Polyb.  ii.  8  ; 
Plin.  II.  N.  xxxiv.  6.)  By  Polybius  they  are 
called  Caius  and  Lucius ;  by  Pliny,  P.  Junius  and 
Tiberius. 

Titus  for  Tiberius,  and  Coruncanus  for  Corun¬ 
canius,  are  ordinary  corruptions  of  the  jurist’s  name. 

(Rutilius,  Vitae  JCtorum ,  c.  5  ;  Heineccius, 
Hist.  Jur.  Civ.  §  118  ;  Schweppe,  R.  R.  G.  §  127  ; 
L.  A.  Wiirffel,  Epist.  de  Ti.  Coruncanio,  Hal. 
1740.)  [J.  T.  G.] 

CORVUS,  a  surname  in  the  Aquillia  and  Va¬ 
leria  gentes.  In  the  latter,  the  lengthened  form 
Corvinus  was  adopted  after  the  time  of  M.  Vale¬ 
rius  Corvus.  [See  below,  No.  3,  and  Corvinus.] 

1.  L.  Aquillius  Corvus,  consular  tribune  in 
b.  c.  388.  (Liv.  vi.  4.) 

2.  M.  Valerius  Corvus,  one  of  the  most  illus¬ 
trious  men  in  the  early  history  of  the  republic, 
was  born  about  b.  c.  371  in  the  midst  of  the  strug¬ 
gles  attending  the  Licinian  laws.  Being  a  member 
of  the  great  Valerian  house,  he  had  an  early  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  distinguishing  himself,  and  we  accord¬ 
ingly  find  him  serving  in  b.  c.  349  as  military  tri¬ 
bune  in  the  army  of  the  consul  L.  Furius  Camillus 
in  his  campaign  against  the  Gauls.  His  celebrated 
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exploit  in  this  war,  from  Avhich  he  obtained  the 
surname  of  “  Corvus,”  or  “  Raven,”  is,  like  many 
other  of  the  achievements  of  the  early  Roman  he¬ 
roes,  mingled  with  fable.  A  Gallic  warrior  of 
gigantic  size  challenged  to  single  combat  any  one 
of  the  Romans.  It  was  accepted  by  Valerius  after 
obtaining  the  consent  of  the  consul,  and  as  he  was 
commencing  the  combat,  a  raven  settled  upon  his 
helmet,  and,  as  often  as  he  attacked  the  Gaul,  the 
raven  flew  at  the  face  of  the  foe,  till  at  length  the 
barbarian  fell  by  the  sword  of  Valerius.  A  general 
battle  then  ensued,  in  which  the  Gauls  were  en¬ 
tirely  defeated.  The  consul  presented  Valerius 
with  ten  oxen  and  a  golden  crown,  and  the  grate¬ 
ful  people  elected  him,  in  his  absence,  consul  for 
the  next  year,  though  he  was  only  twenty-three 
years  of  age.  He  was  consul  in  b.  c.  348  with 
L.  Popillius  Laenas.  There  was  peace  in  that 
year  both  at  home  and  abroad  :  a  treaty  was  made 
with  Carthage.  (Liv.  vii.  26,  27  ;  Gell.  ix.  11; 
Val.  Max.  viii.  15.  §  5;  Eutrop.  ii.  6.) 

In  b.  c.  346  Corvus  was  consul  a  second  time 
with  C.  Poetelius  Libo.  He  carried  on  war  against 
the  V olsci,  defeated  them  in  battle,  and  then  took 
Satricum,  which  he  burnt  to  the  ground  with  the 
exception  of  the  temple  of  Mater  Matuta.  He 
obtained  a  triumph  on  his  return  to  Rome.  (Liv. 
vii.  27;  Censorin.  de  Die  Nat.  17.) 

In  b.  c.  343  Corvus  was  consul  a  third  time 
with  A.  Cornelius  Cossus  Arvina.  Young  as  he 
was,  Corvus  was  already  regarded  as  one  of  the 
very  first  generals  of  the  republic,  and  the  state 
therefore  looked  up  to  him  to  conduct  the  war 
against  the  Samnites,  which  had  broken  out  in 
this  year.  His  popularity  with  the  soldiers  was 
as  great  as  his  military  talents,  and  he  consequently 
possessed  unbounded  influence  over  his  troops.  He 
was  distinguished  by  a  kind  and  amiable  disposi¬ 
tion,  like  the  other  members  of  his  house ;  and  in 
the  camp  he  was  in  the  habit  of  competing  with 
the  common  soldiers  in  the  athletic  games  which 
amused  their  leisure  hours.  It  was  fortunate  for 
the  Romans  that  they  had  such  a  general  in  the 
great  struggle  they  were  now  entering  upon.  After 
a  hard-fought  and  most  bloody  battle,  Corvus  en¬ 
tirely  defeated  the  Samnites  on  mount  Gaurus 
above  Cumae  :  a  battle  which,  as  Niebuhr  remarks, 
seldom  as  it  is  mentioned,  is  one  of  the  most  me¬ 
morable  in  the  history  of  the  world,  since  it  was  a 
presage  of  the  result  of  the  great  contest  which  had 
then  begun  between  Sabellians  and  Latins  for  the 
sovereignty  of  the  world.  Meanwhile  the  colleague 
of  Corvus  had  been  in  the  greatest  danger  in  the 
mountain  passes  near  Caudium,  where  the  Romans 
met  with  such  a  disaster  twenty-one  years  after¬ 
wards  ;  but  the  army  was  saved  by  the  valour  of 
P.  Decius.  Corvus  seems  to  have  joined  his  col¬ 
league  shortly  afterwards,  and  with  their  united 
forces,  or  wfith  his  own  alone,  he  gained  another 
brilliant  victory  over  the  Samnites  near  Suessula. 
Forty  thousand  shields  of  those  who  had  been 
slain  or  had  fled,  and  a  hundred  and  seventy  stan¬ 
dards  are  said  to  have  been  piled  up  before  the 
consul.  His  triumph  on  his  return  to  Rome  was 
the  most  brilliant  that  the  Romans  had  yet  seen. 
Corvus  gained  these  two  great  victories  in  his 
twenty-ninth  year,  and  he  is  another  instance  of 
the  fact  which  we  so  frequently  find  in  history, 
that  the  greatest  military  talents  are  mostly  deve¬ 
loped  at  an  early  age.  (Liv.  vii.  28 — 39  ;  Appian, 
Samn.  1.) 
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In  the  year  following,  b.  c.  342,  Corvus  was 
appointed  dictator  in  consequence  of  the  mutiny  of 
the  army.  The  legions  stationed  at  Capua  and 
the  surrounding  Campanian  towns  had  openly  re¬ 
belled,  marched  against  Rome,  and  pitched  their 
camp  within  eight  miles  of  the  city.  Here  they 
were  met  by  Corvus  at  the  head  of  an  army ;  but 
before  proceeding  to  use  force,  he  offered  them 
peace.  This  was  accepted  by  the  soldiers,  who 
could  place  implicit  confidence  in  their  favourite 
general  and  a  member  likewise  of  the  Valerian 
house.  Through  his  influence  an  amnesty  was 
granted  to  the  soldiers ;  and  this  was  followed  by 
the  enactment  of  several  important  laws.  Another 
account,  however,  of  this  revolt  has  been  preserved, 
and  the  whole  subject  has  been  investigated  by 
Niebuhr  (iii.  p.  63,  &c.)  at  great  length.  (Liv.  vii. 
40—42.) 

In  b.  c.  335  Corvus  was  elected  consul  a  fourth 
time  with  M.  Atilius  Regulus,  since  the  Sidici- 
nians  had  joined  the  Ausonians  of  Cales,  and  the 
senate  was  anxious  that  the  war  should  be  en¬ 
trusted  to  a  general  on  whom  they  could  entirely 
depend.  The  consuls  accordingly  did  not  draw 
lots  for  their  provinces,  and  that  of  Cales  was 
given  to  Corvus.  He  did  not  disappoint  their  ex¬ 
pectations.  Cales  was  taken  by  storm,  and,  in 
consequence  of  the  importance  of  its  situation,  the 
Romans  settled  there  a  colony  of  2,500  men. 
Corvus  obtained  the  honour  of  a  triumph,  and  also 
the  surname  of  Calenus  from  the  conquest  of  the 
town.  (Liv.  viii.  16.) 

With  the  exception  of  the  years  b.  c.  332 
and  320,  in  which  he  acted  as  interrex  (viii.  17, 
ix.  7),  we  do  not  hear  of  Corvus  again  for  several 
years.  The  M.  Valerius,  who  was  one  of  the  le¬ 
gates  of  the  dictator  L.  Papirius  Cursor  in  the 
great  battle  fought  against  the  Samnites  in  b.  c. 
309,  is  probably  the  same  as  our  Corvus,  since 
Livy  says,  that  he  was  created  praetor  for  the 
fourth  time  as  a  reward  for  his  services  in  this 
battle,  and  we  know  that  Corvus  held  curule  dig¬ 
nities  twenty-one  times,  (ix.  40,  41.) 

In  B.  c.  301,  in  consequence  of  the  dangers 
which  threatened  Rome,  Corvus,  who  was  then  in 
his  70th  year,  was  again  summoned  to  the  dicta¬ 
torship.  Etruria  was  in  arms,  and  the  Marsi,  one 
of  the  most  warlike  of  the  neighbouring  people, 
had  also  risen.  But  the  genius  of  Corvus  again 
triumphed.  The  Marsi  were  defeated  in  battle ; 
several  of  their  fortified  towns,  Milionia,  Plestina, 
and  Fresilia,  were  taken ;  and  the  Marsi  were 
glad  to  have  their  ancient  alliance  renewed  on  the 
forfeiture  of  part  of  their  land.  Having  thus 
quickly  finished  the  war  against  the  Marsi,  Corvus 
marched  into  Etruria ;  but,  before  commencing 
active  operations,  he  had  to  return  to  Rome  to  re¬ 
new  the  auspices.  In  his  absence,  his  master  of 
the  horse  was  attacked  by  the  enemy  while  on  a 
foraging  expedition,  and  was  shut  up  in  his  camp 
with  the  loss  of  several  of  his  men  and  some  mili¬ 
tary  standards.  This  disaster  caused  the  greatest 
terror  at  Rome  ;  a  “  justitium”  or  universal  cessa¬ 
tion  from  business  was  proclaimed,  and  the  gates 
and  walls  were  manned  and  guarded  as  if  the  ene¬ 
my  were  at  hand.  But  the  arrival  of  Corvus  in 
the  camp  soon  changed  the  posture  of  affairs.  The 
Etruscans  were  defeated  in  a  great  battle;  and  an¬ 
other  triumph  was  added  to  the  laurels  of  Corvus. 
(x.  3 — 5.) 

In  b.  c.  300,  Corvus  was  elected  consul  for  the 
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fifth  time  with  Q.  Appuleius  Pansa.  The  state 
of  affairs  at  home  rather  than  those  abroad  led  to 
his  election  this  year.  There  must  have  been  se¬ 
vere  struggles  between  the  two  orders  for  some 
time  previously,  and  probably  both  of  them  looked 
to  Corvus  as  the  man  most  likely  to  bring  matters 
to  an  amicable  settlement.  During  his  fifth  con¬ 
sulship  the  Ogulnian  law  was  passed,  by  which 
the  colleges  of  pontiffs  and  augurs  were  thrown 
open  to  the  plebeians.  The  consul  himself  renew¬ 
ed  the  law  of  his  ancestor  respecting  the  right  of 
appeal  ( provocatio )  to  the  people,  and  rendered  it 
more  certain  to  be  observed  by  affixing  a  definite 
punishment  for  any  magistrate  who  transgressed 
it.  (x.  5,  6 — 9.) 

In  b.  c.  299  Corvus  was  elected  consul  a  sixth 
time  in  place  of  T.  Manlius  Torquatus,  who  had 
been  killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse  while  engaged 
in  the  Etruscan  war.  The  death  of  so  great  a 
man,  and  the  superstitious  feeling  attending  it, 
induced  the  people  unanimously  to  appoint  Corvus 
to  the  vacant  office.  The  Etruscans,  who  had 
been  elated  by  the  death  of  Torquatus,  no  sooner 
heard  of  the  arrival  of  Corvus,  than  they  kept 
close  within  their  fortifications,  nor  could  he  pro¬ 
voke  them  to  risk  a  battle,  although  he  set  whole 
villages  on  fire.  (x.  11.) 

From  this  time,  Corvus  retired  from  public  life ; 
but  he  lived  nearly  thirty  years  longer,  and  reach¬ 
ed  the  age  of  a  hundred.  His  health  was  sound 
and  vigorous  to  the  last,  and  he  is  frequently  re¬ 
ferred  to  by  the  later  Roman  writers  as  a  memor¬ 
able  example  of  the  favours  of  fortune.  He  was 
twice  dictator,  six  times  consul,  and  had  filled  the 
curule  chair  twenty-one  times.  He  lived  to  see 
Pyrrhus  driven  out  of  Italy,  and  the  dominion  of 
Rome  firmly  established  in  the  peninsula.  He 
died  about  b.  c.  217,  seven  years  before  the 
commencement  of  the  first  Punic  war.  (Cic.  de 
Senect.  17  ;  Val.  Max.  viii.  13.  §  1  ;  Plin.  H.  N. 
vii.  48.  s.  49;  Niebuhr,  iii.  p.  124.) 

A  statue  of  Valerius  Corvus  was  erected  by 
Augustus  in  his  own  forum  along  with  the  statues 
of  the  other  great  Roman  heroes.  (Cell.  ix.  11; 
comp.  Suet.  Aug.  31.) 

2.  M.  Valerius  M.  f.  M.  n.  Maximus  Cor- 
vinus,  son  apparently  of  the  preceding,  was  consul 
with  Q.  Caedicius  Noctua  in  b.  c.  289  ;  but  his 
name  occurs  only  in  the  Fasti. 

CORYBANTES.  [Cabeiri  and  Cybele.] 
CORY'CIA  ( KupvKLa  or  K apvKLs),  a  nymph, 
who  became  by  Apollo  the  mother  of  Lycorus  or 
Lycoreus,  and  from  whom  the  Corycian  cave  in 
mount  Parnassus  was  believed  to  have  derived  its 
name.  (Paus.  x.  6.  §  2,  32.  §  2.)  The  plural, 
Coryciae,  is  applied  to  the  daughters  of  Pleistus. 
(Apollon.  Rhod.  ii.  710;  Ov.  Met.  i.  320,  Heroid. 
xx.  221.)  [L.  S.j 

CO'RYDUS  (K opvSos),  a  surname  of  Apollo, 
under  which  the  god  had  a  temple  eighty  stadia 
from  Corone,  on  the  sea-coast.  (Paus.  iv.  34.  § 
4,  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

CO'RYLAS.  [Cotys,  No.  1.] 
CORYPHAEA  (Kopvcpaia),  the  goddess  who 
inhabits  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  a  surname  of 
Artemis,  under  which  she  had  a  temple  on  mount 
Co^phaeon,  near  Epidaurus.  (Paus.  ii.  28.  §  2.) 
It  is  also  applied  to  designate  the  highest  or 
supreme  god,  and  is  consequently  given  as  an  epi¬ 
thet  to  Zeus.  (Paus.  ii.  4.  §  5.)  [L.  S.] 

CORYPHA'SIA  (Kopu<paaia).  a  surname  of 
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Athena,  derived  from  the  promontory  of  Corypha- 
sion,  on  which  she  had  a  sanctuary.  (Paus,  iv. 

36.  §  2.)  [L.  S.] 

CORYTHA'LLIA  ( KopvQaXA'ia ),  a  surname  of 
Artemis  at  Sparta,  at  whose  festival  of  the  Tithe- 
nidia  the  Spartan  boys  were  carried  into  her  sanc¬ 
tuary.  (Athen.  iv.  p.  139.)  [L.  S.] 

C(yRYTHUS  (Kopvdos).  1.  An  Italian  hero, 
a  son  of  Jupiter,  and  husband  of  Electra,  the 
daughter  of  Atlas,  by  whom  he  became  the  father 
of  Jasius  and  Dardanus.  lie  is  described  as  king 
of  Tuscia,  and  as  the  founder  of  Corythus.  (Cor¬ 
tona  ;  Serv.  ad  Aen.  iii.  167,  vii.  207,  x.  719.) 

2.  A  son  of  Paris  and  Oenone.  He  loved 
Helena  and  wras  beloved  by  her,  and  was  therefore 
killed  by  his  own  father.  (Parthen.  Erot.  34.) 
According  to  other  traditions,  Oenone  made  use  of 
him  for  the  purpose  of  provoking  the  jealousy  of 
Paris,  and  thereby  causing  the  ruin  of  Helena. 
(Conon,  Narrat.  22  ;  Tzetz.  ad  Lycoph.  57.) 
Others  again  call  Corythus  a  son  of  Paris  by 
Helena.  (Dictys.  Cret.  v.  5.)  There  are  four 
other  mythical  personages  of  this  name.  (Ptolem. 
Heph.  ii.  p.  311 ;  Ov.  Met.  v.  125,  xii.  290  ;  Paus. 
i.  4.  §  6.)  [L.  S.] 

COSCO'NIA  GENS,  plebeian.  Members  of 
this  gens  are  first  mentioned  in  the  second  Punic 
war,  but  none  ever  obtained  the  honours  of  the 
consulship  :  the  first  who  held  a  curule  office  was 
M.  Cosconius,  praetor  in  b.  c.  135.  [Cosconius.] 
COSCO'NIUS.  1.  M.  Cosconius,  military 
tribune  in  the  army  of  the  praetor  P.  Quinctilius 
Varus,  fell  in  the  battle  fought  with  Mago  in  the 
land  of  the  Insubrian  Gauls,  b.  c.  203.  (Liv.  xxx. 
18.) 

2.  M.  Cosconius,  perhaps  grandson  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding,  praetor  in  b.  c.  135,  fought  successfully 
with  the  Scordisci  in  Thrace.  (Liv.  Epit.  56.) 

3.  C.  Cosconius,  praetor  in  the  Social  war, 
B.  c.  89,  distinguished  himself  in  the  command  of 

I  one  of  the  Roman  armies.  According  to  Livy 
!  {Epit.  75)  Cosconius  and  Lucceius  defeated  the 
Samnites  in  battle,  slew  Marius  Egnatius,  the 
most  distinguished  of  the  enemy’s  generals,  and 
received  the  surrender  of  very  many  towns.  Ap- 
pian  ( B.  C.  i.  52)  says,  that  Cosconius  burnt  Sala- 
pia,  took  possession  of  Cannae,  and  then  proceeded 
to  besiege  Canusium ;  but  a  Samnite  army  came 
to  the  relief  of  the  town,  which  defeated  Cosconius 
and  obliged  him  to  fall  back  upon  Cannae.  Tre- 
batius,  the  Samnite  general,  following  up  his  ad¬ 
vantage,  crossed  the  Aufidus,  but  was  attacked, 
immediately  after  his  passage  of  the  river,  by  Cos- 
i  conius,  defeated  with  a  loss  of  15,000  men,  and 
fled  with  the  remnant  to  Canusium.  Hereupon, 
Cosconius  marched  into  the  territories  of  the  Lari- 
nates,  Venusini,  and  Apulians,  and  conquered  the 
Poediculi  in  two  days.  Most  modern  commenta- 
i  tors  identify  Egnatius  and  Trebatius,  and  suppose 
;  that  Appian  has  made  a  mistake  in  the  name 
(Schweigh.  ad  App.  1.  c .) ;  but  Livy  and  Appian 
probably  speak  of  two  different  battles. 

The  above-named  Cosconius  seems  to  be  the 
i  same  with  the  C.  Cosconius  who  was  sent  into 
!  i  Illyricum,  with  the  title  of  proconsul,  about  b.  c. 

;  i  78,  and  who  conquered  a  great  part  of  Dalmatia, 
took  Salonae,  and,  after  concluding  the  war,,  re- 
i  turned  to  Rome  at  the  end  of  two  years’  time. 
(Eutrop.  vi.  4  ;  Oros.  v.  23 ;  comp.  Cic.  pro  Clur 
ent.  35.) 

4.  C.  Cosconius  Calidianus,  adopted  from 


the  Calidia  gens,  a  Roman  orator  of  little  merit, 
distinguished  for  his  vehement  action  and  gesticu¬ 
lation  (Cic.  Brut.  69),  is  perhaps  the  same  person 
as  the  preceding  or  succeeding. 

5.  C.  Cosconius,  praetor  in  b.  c.  63,  the  same 
year  that  Cicero  was  consul,  obtained  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year  the  province  of  Further  Spain,  with 
the  title  of  proconsul,  and  was,  it  seems,  on  his 
return  accused  of  extortion,  but  acquitted.  He 
was  one  of  the  twenty  commissioners  appointed 
in  b.  c.  59  to  carry  into  execution  the  agrarian 
law  of  Julius  Caesar  for  dividing  the  public  lands 
in  Campania,  but  he  died  in  this  year,  and  his 
vacant  place  was  offered  to  Cicero  by  Caesar,  who 
wished  to  withdraw  him  from  the  threatened  at¬ 
tack  of  Clodius.  This  offer,  however,  was  refused 
by  Cicero.  (Cic.  pro  Suit.  14,  in  Vatin.  5  ;  comp. 
Val.  Max.  viii.  1.  $  8  ;  Cic.  ad  Att.  ii.  19,  ix.  2,  a; 
Quintil.  xii.  1.  §  16.) 

6.  C.  Cosconius,  tribune  of  the  plebs  in  b.  c. 
59,  when  he  was  one  of  the  colleagues  of  P.  Vati- 
nius,  aedile  in  57,  and  one  of  the  judices  in  the 
following  year,  56,  in  the  trial  of  P.  Sextius.  In 
the  same  year,  C.  Cato,  the  tribune  of  the  plebs, 
purchased  of  Cosconius  some  bestiarii  which  the 
latter  had  undoubtedly  exhibited  the  year  before 
in  the  games  of  his  aedileship.  It  seems  that 
Cosconius  subsequently  obtained  the  aedileship, 
for  Plutarch  states,  that  Cosconius  and  Galba,  two 
men  of  praetorian  rank,  were  murdered  by  Cae¬ 
sar’s  soldiers  in  the  mutiny  in  Campania,  B.  c.  47, 
and  we  know  of  no  other  Cosconius  who  is  likely 
to  have  been  praetor.  (Cic.  in  Vatin.  7,  ad  Q.  Fr. 
ii.  6 ;  Plut.  Cues.  51 ;  comp.  Dion.  Cass.  xlii.  52, 
fiov\svTas  duo.) 

7.  Cosconius,  a  writer  of  Epigrams  in  the  time 
of  Martial,  attacked  the  latter  on  account  of  the 
length  of  his  epigrams  and  their  lascivious  nature. 
He  is  severely  handled  in  two  epigrams  of  Martial, 
(ii.  77,  iii.  69  ;  comp.  Weichert,  Poetarum  Latin- 
orum  Reliquiae ,  p.  249,  &c.) 

Varro  speaks  {L.  L.  vi.  36,  89,  ed.  Muller)  of  a 
Cosconius  who  wrote  a  grammatical  work  and  an¬ 
other  on  “Actiones,”  but  it  is  uncertain  who  he 
was. 

It  is  also  doubtful  to  which  of  the  Cosconii  the 
following  coin  refers.  It  contains  on  the  ob¬ 
verse  the  head  of  Pallas,  with  L.  Cose.  M.  f., 
and  on  the  reverse  Mars  driving  a  chariot,  with 
L.  Lie.  Cn.  Dom.  It  is  therefore  supposed  that 
this  Cosconius  was  a  triumvir  of  the  mint  at  the 
time  that  L.  Licinius  and  Cn.  Domitius  held  one 
of  the  higher  magistracies ;  and  as  we  find  that 
they  were  censors  in  b.  c.  92,  the  coin  is  referred 
to  that  year.  (Eckhel.  v.  p.  196.) 


COSINGAS,  a  Thracian  chief,  and  priest  of 
Juno,  whose  stratagem  for  securing  the  obedience 
of  his  people  is  related  by  Polyaenus.  (Stratag. 
vii.  22.)  ^  [P.  S.] 

COSMAS  (Kooyxas),  a  celebrated  physician, 
saint,  and  martyr,  who  lived  in  the  third  and 
fourth  centuries  after  Christ.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  the  brother  of  St.  Damianus,  with  whose 
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name  his  own  is  constantly  associated,  and  under 
which  article  the  particulars  of  their  lives  and 
deaths  are  mentioned.  A  medical  prescription 
attributed  to  them  is  preserved  by  Arnaldus  Vil- 
lanovanus  ( Antidot .  p.  453,  in  Opera,  ed.  Basil. 
1535),  and  there  are  several  Greek  homilies  still 
extant  in  MS.,  written  or  preached  in  their  honour. 
Their  memory  is  observed  by  the  Greek  and  Ro¬ 
man  Churches  on  the  27th  of  September.  ( Acta 
Sanct,  Sept.  vol.  vii.  p.  428;  Borner,  De  Cosma  et 
Dam. . .  Commentatio ,  Helmest.  1751,  4to.;  Fabric. 
Bibl.  Gr.  vol.  ix.  p.  68,  xiii.  128,  ed.  vet.;  Bzovius, 
Nomendator  Sandorum  Professione  Medicorum ; 
Carpzovius,  De  Medicis  ah  Ecdesia  pro  Sandis 
hahitis.)  [W.  A.  G.] 

COSMAS  (K ocr/aas),  of  Jerusalem,  a  monk, 
the  friend  and  companion  of  John  of  Damascus, 
and  afterwards  bishop  of  Maiuma  in  Palestine 
(about  A.  D.  743),  was  the  most  celebrated  com¬ 
poser  of  hymns  in  the  Greek  church,  and  obtained 
the  surname  of  /xeA<p5o's.  Among  his  compositions 
was  a  version  (encppacrLs)  of  the  Psalms  of  David 
in  Iambic  metre.  Many  of  his  hymns  exist  in 
MS.,  but  no  complete  edition  of  them  has  been 
published.  Fabricius  mentions,  as  a  rare  book,  an 
Aldine  edition  of  some  of  them.  Thirteen  of  them 
are  printed  in  Gallandi’s  Biblioth.  Patrum.  Several 
of  the  hymns  of  Cosmas  are  acrostics.  (Suid.  s.  v. 
’laavurjs  6  Aagaaicgros  ;  Fabric.  Bibl.  Graec.  xi. 
pp.  173— 181,  viii.  596.)  [P.S.] 

COSMAS  (Kooyias),  commonly  called  Indico- 
pleustes  (Indian  navigator),  an  Egyptian  monk, 
who  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Justinian,  about 
A.  d.  535.  In  early  life  he  followed  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  a  merchant,  and  was  extensively  engaged 
in  traffic.  He  navigated  the  Red  Sea,  advanced 
to  India,  visited  various  nations,  Ethiopia,  Syria, 
Arabia,  Persia,  and  almost  all  places  of  the  East. 
Impelled,  as  it  would  appear,  more  by  curiosity 
than  by  desire  of  gain,  eager  to  inspect  the  habits 
and  manners  of  distant  people,  he  carried  on  a 
commerce  amid  dangers  sufficient  to  appal  the  most 
adventurous.  There  is  abundant  reason  for  be¬ 
lieving,  that  he  was  an  attentive  observer  of  every 
thing  that  met  his  eye,  and  that  he  carefully 
registered  his  remarks  upon  the  scenes  and  objects 
which  presented  themselves.  But  a  migratory  life 
became  irksome.  After  many  years  spent  in  this 
manner,  he  bade  adieu  to  worldly  occupations,  took 
up  his  residence  in  a  monastery,  and  devoted  him¬ 
self  to  a  contemplative  life.  Possessed  of  multifa¬ 
rious  knowledge  acquired  in  many  lands,  and 
doubtless  learned  according  to  the  standard  of  his 
times,  he  began  to  embody  his  information  in 
books.  His  chief  work  is  his  ToiroypacpLa  Xpur- 
riauLKr/,  “  Topographia  Christiana,  sive  Christiano- 
rum  Opinio  de  Mundo,”  in  twelve  books.  The  last 
book,  us  hitherto  published,  is  imperfect  at  the  end. 
The  object  of  the  treatise  is  to  shew,  in  opposition 
to  the  universal  opinion  of  astronomers,  that  the 
earth  is  not  spherical,  but  an  extended  surface. 
The  arguments  adduced  in  proof  of  such  a  position 
are  drawn  from  Scripture,  reason,  testimony,  and 
the  authority  of  the  fathers.  Weapons  of  every 
kind  are  employed  against  the  prevailing  theory, 
and  the  earth  is  affirmed  to  be  a  vast  oblong  plain, 
its  length  from  east  to  west  being  more  than  twice 
its  breadth,  the  whole  enclosed  by  the  ocean.  The 
only  value  of  the  work  consists  in  the  geographical 
and  historical  information  it  contains.  Its  author 
describes  in  general  with  great  accuracy  the  situa- 
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tion  of  countries,  the  manners  of  their  people,  their 
modes  of  commercial  intercourse,  the  nature  and 
properties  of  plants  and  animals,  and  many  other 
particulars  of  a  like  kind,  which  serve  to  throw 
light  on  the  Scriptures.  His  illustrations,  which 
are  far  from  being  methodically  arranged,  touch 
upon  subjects  the  most  diverse.  He  speaks,  for 
example,  of  the  locality  where  the  Israelites  passed 
through  the  Red  Sea,  their  garments  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness,  the  terrestrial  paradise,  the  epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  the  birthday  of  the  Lord,  the  rite  of 
baptism,  the  catholic  epistles,  Egyptian  hierogly¬ 
phics,  the  state  of  the  Christians  in  India,  their 
bishops,  priests,  &c.  But  the  most  curious  and 
interesting  piece  of  antiquarian  information  relates 
to  that  celebrated  monument  of  antiquity  which 
was  placed  at  the  entrance  of  the  city  Adulite,  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  royal  seat  of  white  marble  consecrated 
to  Mars,  with  the  images  of  Hercules  and  Mercury 
sculptured  upon  it.  On  every  side  of  this  monu¬ 
ment  Greek  letters  were  written,  and  an  ample 
inscription  had  been  added,  as  has  been  gene¬ 
rally  supposed,  by  Ptolemy  II.  Euergetes  (b.  c. 
247-222).  This  was  copied  by  Cosmas,  and  is 
given,  with  notes,  in  the  second  book  of  the 
Topography.  It  appears,  however,  from  the  re¬ 
searches  of  Mr.  Salt,  that  Cosmas  has  made  two 
different  inscriptions  into  one,  and  that  while  the 
first  part  refers  to  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  the  second 
relates  to  some  Ethiopian  king,  whose  conquests 
are  commemorated  on  the  inscription.  The  author 
also  inserts  in  the  work,  in  illustration  of  his  sen¬ 
timents,  astronomical  figures  and  tables.  We  meet 
too  with  several  passages  from  writings  of  the 
fathers  now  lost,  and  fragments  of  epistles,  espe¬ 
cially  from  Athanasius. 

Photius  (cod.  36)  reviewed  this  production  with¬ 
out  mentioning  the  writer’s  name,  probably  because 
it  was  not  in  the  copy  he  had  before  him.  He 
speaks  of  it  under  the  titles  of  Xpiariavov  (3i§\os, 

“  Christianorum  liber,  Expositio  in  Octateuchum  j” 
the  former,  as  containing  the  opinion  of  Christians 
concerning  the  earth ;  the  latter,  because  the  first 
part  of  the  work  treats  of  the  tabernacle  of  Moses 
and  other  things  described  in  the  Pentateuch.  The 
same  writer  affirms,  that  many  of  Cosmas’s  narra¬ 
tives  are  fabulous.  The  monk,  however,  relates 
events  as  they  were  commonly  received  and  viewed 
in  his  own  time.  His  diction  is  plain  and  familiar. 
So  far  is  it  from  approaching  elegance  or  elevation, 
that  it  is  even  below  mediocrity.  He  did  not  aim 
at  pompous  or  polished  phraseology  ;  and  in  several 
places  he  modestly  acknowledges  that  his  mode  of 
expression  is  homely  and  inelegant. 

Manuscripts  vary  much  in  the  contents  of  the 
work.  It  was  composed  at  different  times.  At 
first  it  consisted  of  five  books ;  but  in  consequence  i 
of  various  attacks,  the  author  added  the  remaining  ; 
seven  at  different  periods,  enlarging,  correcting,  ; 
and  curtailing,  so  as  best  to  meet  the  arguments  of 
those  who  still  contended  that  the  earth  was  sphe¬ 
rical.  This  accounts  for  the  longer  and  shorter  1 
forms  of  the  production  in  different  manuscript 
copies.  The  entire  treatise  was  first  published  by 
Bernard  de  Montfaucon,  from  a  IMS.  of  the  tenth 
century,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  in  his  Collect  io  Nova 
Patrum  et  Scriptorum  Graecoruin,  fob,  Paris,  1 706,  * 
vol.  ii.  pp.  113 — 346,  to  which  the  editor  prefixed 
an  able  and  learned  preface.  This  is  the  best  i 
edition.  It  is  also  printed  in  the  Bibliotheca  J  eti.  i 
Patrum  edited  by  Gallandi,  Yen.  1765,  vol.  ix. 
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We  learn  from  Cosmas  himself,  that  he  com¬ 
posed  a  Universal  Cosmography,  as  also  Astronomi- 
,  cal  tables ,  in  which  the  motions  of  the  stars  were 
described.  He  was  likewise  the  author  of  a  Com¬ 
mentary  on  the  Canticles  and  an  exposition  on  the 
Psalms.  These  are  now  lost.  Leo  Allatius  thinks 
that  he  wrote  the  Chronicon  Alexandrinum ;  but 
it  is  more  correct  to  affirm,  with  Cave,  that  the 
author  of  the  Chronicle  borrowed  largely  from 
Cosmas,  copying  without  scruple,  and  in  the  same 
words,  many  of  his  observations.  (Montfaucon, 
Nova  Col  lectio  Patr.  et  Scriptor.  Graecor.  vol.  ii. ; 
Cave,  Historia  Liter  aria,  vol.  i.  pp.  515-16,  Oxford, 
1740;  Fabric.  Bill.  Grace,  vol.  iv.  p.  255.)  [S.D.J 
COSMAS,  a  Graeco-Roman  jurist,  usually  named 
Cosmas  Magister,  probably  because  he  filled  the 
office  of  magister  officiorum  under  Romanus  Senior  ; 
although  Reiz,  in  the  index  of  proper  names  sub¬ 
joined  to  his  edition  of  Harmenopulus  in  the  sup¬ 
plementary  volume  of  Meermann’s  Thesaurus,  is 
inclined  to  think  that  Magister  was  a  family  sur¬ 
name.  In  Leunclavius  ( J .  G.  R.  ii.  pp.  166,  167) 
are  two  sententiae  ( \prjcpoi )  of  Cosmas  in  the  style  of 
imperial  constitutions,  as  if  he  had  been  authorized 
by  Romanus  to  frame  legal  regulations.  It  further 
appears  from  a  Novell  of  Romanus,  published  in 
the  collection  of  Leunclavius  (ii.  p.  158),  that 
Cosmas  was  employed  by  the  emperor  in  the  com¬ 
position  of  his  laws.  Hence  Assemani  ( Bibl.Jur . 
Orient,  lib.  ii.  c.  29,  pp.  582 — 584)  is  disposed  to 
ascribe  to  Cosmas  a  legal  work  which  is  preserved 
in  manuscript  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Vienna.  It 
is  a  system  or  compendium  of  law,  divided  into 
i  50  titles,  and  compiled  in  the  first  year  of  Romanus 
Senior  (a.  d.  919  or  920)  under  the  name  e/cA.07^ 
vopav  twv  tv  67T nofxo)  iuTidep Uvuv.  (Lambecius, 
Comment,  in  Bill.  Vinclob.  vi.  p.  38  ;  Zachariae, 
Hist.  J.  G.  R.  §  37.)  The  preface  and  tit.  1  of 
this  work  were  first  published  by  Zachariae  in  his 
edition  of  the  Procheiron  of  Basileius  (6  rrpoxeipos 
vopos,  Heidelb.  1837).  Cedrenus  (in  Constantino 
et  Romano )  mentions  Cosmas  as  a  patricius  and 
logotheta  dromi,  the  hippodromus  being  the  name 
of  the  highest  court  of  justice  in  Constantinople. 
Harmenopulus,  in  the  preface  to  his  Hexabiblus, 
acknowledges  his  obligations  to  the  Roma'ica  of 
Magister  (ra  'PoyiaiVcct  rov  Mayiarpou  Keyojxevap 
and  Jac.  Godefroi  supposes  that  Cosmas  is  meant. 
In  this,  as  in  most  other  questions  in  the  history 
of  Graeco-Roman  law,  there  is  great  difficulty  in 
arriving  at  the  truth ;  but  we  believe  the  Magister 
referred  to  by  Harmenopulus  to  be  Eustathius 
!  Patricius  Romanus.  (Reiz,  ad  Harmenop.  in  Meerm. 

I !  Thes.  viii.  p.  6,  n.  8,  ib.  pp.  399,  400 ;  Pohl,  ad 
Snares.  A Totit.  Basil,  p.  15,  n.  (0),  ib.  p.  52,  n.  (%); 
Zachariae,  Hist.  Jur.  G.  R.  §  41.)  [J.  T.  G.J 

COSMAS  (K offgas),  a  Monk,  according  to  the 
title  in  Brunck’s  Analecta ,  but  according  to  that 
in  Stephen’s  edition  of  the  Planudean  Anthology, 
a  mechanician,  is  the  author  of  one  epigram  in  the 
Greek  Anthology.  (Anab.  iii.  p.  127  ;  Jacobs,  iv. 
p.  96.)  Whether  he  is  the  same  person  as  Cosmas 
Indicopleustes,  or  as  the  Cosmas  of  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  or  whether  he  was  different  from  both,  is 
altogether  uncertain.  [P-  S.j 

CO’SROES,  king  of  Parthia.  [ArsacesXXV.] 
CO'SROES,  king  of  Persia.  [Sassanidae.] 
COSSi'N  ILTS,  the  name  of  a  Roman  family 
which  came  from  Tibur.  None  of  its  members 
ever  obtained  any  of  the  higher  offices  of  the  state. 
L  L.  Cossinius,  of  Tibur,  received  the  Roman 
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franchise  in  consequence  of  the  condemnation  of 
T.  Caelius,  whom  he  had  accused.  (Cic .pro  Ball. 
23.)  He  is  perhaps  the  same  as  the  Cossinius 
who  was  one  of  the  legates  in  the  army  of  the 
praetor  P.  Varinius,  and  who  fell  in  battle  against 
Spartacus,  B.  c.  73.  (Plut.  Crass.  9.) 

2.  L.  Cossinius,  a  Roman  knight  and  son  of 
the  preceding  (Cic.  pro  Balb.  23),  was  a  friend  of 
Cicero,  Atticus,  and  Varro.  Cicero  mentions  his 
death  in  b.  c.  45,  and  expresses  his  grief  at  his 
loss.  (Cic.  ad  Alt.  i.  19,  20,  ii.  1,  ad  Fam.  xiii. 
23;  Varr.  R.  R.  ii.  1 ;  Cic.  ad  Att.  xiii.  46.) 

3.  L.  Cossinius  Anchialus,  a  freedman  of 
No.  2,  is  recommended  by  Cicero  to  Ser.  Sulpicius 
in  B.  c.  46.  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  xiii.  23.) 

4.  Cossinius,  a  Roman  knight  and  a  friend  of 
Nero’s,  was  poisoned  by  mistake  by  an  Egyptian 
physician,  whom  the  emperor  had  sent  for  in  order 
to  cure  his  friend.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxix.  4.  s.  30.) 

COSSUS,  the  name  of  a  patrician  family  of  the 
Cornelia  gens.  This  family  produced  many  illus¬ 
trious  men  in  the  fifth  century  before  the  Christian 
aera,  but  afterwards  sunk  into  oblivion.  The  name 
“  Cossus”  was  afterwards  revived  as  a  praenomen 
in  the  family  of  the  Lentuli,  who  belonged  to  the 
same  gens.  The  Cossi  and  Maluginenses  were 
probably  one  family  originally,  for  at  first  both 
these  surnames  are  united,  as  for  instance,  in  the 
case  of  Ser.  Cornelius  Cossus  Maluginensis,  consul 
in  b.  c.  485.  [Maluginensis.]  Afterwards, 
however,  the  Cossi  and  Maluginenses  became  two 
separate  families. 

1.  Ser.  Cornelius  M.  f.  L.  n.  Cossus,  one  of 
the  three  consular  tribunes  in  B.  c.  434,  though  other 
authorities  assign  consuls  to  this  year.  (Diod.  xii, 
53  ;  Liv.  iv.  23.) 

2.  Ser.  Cornelius  (M.  f.  L.  n.)  Cossus,  pro¬ 
bably  brother  of  the  preceding,  was  consul  in  B.  c. 
428  with  T.  Quinctius  Pennus  Cincinnatus  II.,  and 
two  years  afterwards,  b.  c.  426,  one  of  the  four 
consular  tribunes,  when  he  was  entrusted  with 
the  care  of  the  city,  while  his  three  colleagues  had 
the  conduct  of  the  war  against  Veii.  But  the 
latter  having  met  with  a  repulse,  Cossus  nominated 
Mam.  Aemilius  Mamercinus  dictator,  who  in  his 
turn  appointed  Cossus  master  of  the  horse. 

It  was  this  Cossus  who  killed  Lar  Tolumnius, 
the  king  of  the  Veii,  in  single  combat,  and  dedi¬ 
cated  his  spoils  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Feretrius — 
the  second  of  the  three  instances  in  which  the  spolia 
opima  were  won.  But  the  year  in  which  Tolum¬ 
nius  was  slain,  was  a  subject  of  dispute  even  in 
antiquity.  Livy  following,  as  he  says,  all  his 
authorities,  places  it  in  b.  c.  437,  nine  years  before 
the  consulship  of  Cossus,  when  he  was  military 
tribune  in  the  army  of  Mam.  Aemilius  Mamerci¬ 
nus,  who  is  said  to  have  been  dictator  in  that  year 
likewise.  At  the  same  time  the  historian  brings 
forward  several  reasons  why  this  was  improbable, 
and  mentions  in  particular  that  Augustus  had  dis¬ 
covered  a  lii\en  breastplate  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Feretrius,  on  which  it  was  stated  that  the  consul 
Cossus  had  won  these  spoils.  But  as  the  year  of 
Cossus’  consulship  was,  according  to  the  annalists, 
one  of  pestilence  and  dearth  without  any  military 
operations,  it  is  probable  that  Tolumnius  was  slain 
by  Cossus  in  the  year  of  his  consular  tribunate, 
when  he  was  master  of  the  horse,  especially  since 
it  is  expressly  placed  in  that  year  by  some  writers. 
(Val.  Max.  iii.  2.  §  4  ;  Aur.  Viet,  de  Vir.  III.  25.) 
In  dedicating  the  spoils,  Cossus  would  have  added 
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the  title  of  consul,  either  on  account  of  his  having 
filled  that  dignity  or  in  consideration  of  his  holding 
at  the  time  the  consular  tribunate.  (Liv.  iv.  19,  20, 
30 — 32;  Plut.  Romul.  16,  Marcell,  8;  Niebuhr, 
ii.  p.  458,  &c.  ;  Propert.  iv.  10.  23,  &c.,  who  gives 
quite  a  different  account.) 

3.  P.  Cornelius  A.  f.  P.  n.  Cossus,  consular 
tribune  in  b.  c.  415.  (Liv.  iv.  49  ;  Diod.  xiii.  34.) 

4.  Cn.  Cornelius  A.  f.  M.  n.  Cossus,  consular 
tribune  in  b.  c.  414,  and  consul  in  409  with  L. 
Furius  Medullinus  II.,  the  3mar  in  which  plebeian 
quaestors  were  first  created.  (Liv.  iv.  49,  54  ; 
Diod.  xiii.  38.) 

5.  A.  Cornelius  A.  f.  M.  n.  Cossus,  brother 
of  No.  4,  consul  in  b.  c.  413  with  L.  Furius  Me¬ 
dullinus.  (Liv.  iv.  51 ;  Diod.  xiii.  43.) 

6.  P.  Cornelius  A.  f.  M.  n.  Cossus,  brother 
of  Nos.  4  and  5,  consular  tribune  in  B.  c.  408,  in 
which  year  a  dictator  was  appointed  on  account  of 
the  war  with  the  Volsci  and  Aequi.  (Liv.  iv.  56 ; 
Diod.  xiii.  104.) 

7.  P.  Cornelius  M.  f.  L.  n.  Rutilus  Cossus, 
dictator  in  B.  c.  408,  defeated  the  Volsci  near  An- 
tium,  laid  waste  their  territory,  took  by  storm  a 
fort  near  lake  Fucinus,  by  which  he  made  3000 
prisoners,  and  then  returned  to  Rome.  He  was 
consular  tribune  in  b.  c.  406.  (Liv.  iv.  56,  58.) 

8.  Cn.  Cornelius  P.  f.  A.  n.  Cossus,  consular 
tribune  in  b.  c.  406,  when  he  was  left  in  charge  of 
the  city  while  his  colleagues  marched  against  Veii, 
consular  tribune  a  second  time  in  404,  and  a  third 
time  in  401,  in  the  last  of  which  years  he  laid 
waste  the  country  of  the  Capenates,  hut  the  enemy 
did  not  venture  upon  a  battle.  Cossus  was  a 
moderate  man  in  the  party  struggles  of  his  day. 
He  caused  a  third  stipendium  to  be  paid  to  those 
horsemen,  who  were  not  supplied  with  a  horse  by 
the  state,  and  was  supposed  to  have  procured  the 
elevation  of  his  half-brother  or  cousin,  the  plebeian 
P.  Licinius  Calvus,  to  the  consular  tribunate  in 
b.  c.  400.  (Liv.  iv.  58,  61,  v.  10,  12.) 

9.  P.  Cornelius  Maluginensis  Cossus,  con¬ 
sular  tribune  b.  c.  395,  when  he  ravaged  the  ter¬ 
ritory  of  the  Falisci,  and  consul  in  393  with  L. 
Valerius  Potitus ;  but  he  and  his  colleague  were 
obliged  to  resign  their  office  in  consequence  of 
some  defect  in  the  election,  and  L.  Lucretius  Fla- 
vus  Triciptinus  and  Ser.  Sulpicius  Camerinus  were 
appointed  in  their  stead.  (Liv.  v.  24;  Fasti.) 

10.  A.  Cornelius  Cossus,  was  appointed  dic¬ 
tator  b.  c.  385,  partly  on  account  of  the  Volscian 
war,  but  chiefly  to  crush  the  designs  of  Manlius. 
The  dictator  at  first  marched  against  t*he  Volsci, 
whom  he  defeated  with  great  slaughter,  although 
their  forces  were  augmented  by  the  Latini,  Hernici 
and  others.  He  then  returned  to  Rome,  threw 
Manlius  into  prison,  and  celebrated  a  triumph  for 
the  victorv  he  had  gained  over  the  Volsci.  (Liv.  vi. 
11—16.) 

11.  A.  Cornelius  Cossus,  consular  tribune  in 
B.  c.  369,  and  a  second  time  in  367,  in  the  latter 
of  which  years  the  Licinian  laws  were  passed. 
(Liv.  vi.  36,  42.) 

12.  A.  Cornelius  Cossus  Arvina.  [Arvina.] 

COSSU'TIA,  the  first  wife  of  C.  Julius  Caesar, 

belonged  to  an  equestrian  family,  and  was  very 
rich.  She  was  betrothed  to  Caesar  by  his  parents, 
while  he  was  very  young,  but  was  divorced  by 
him  in  his  seventeenth  year,  that  he  might  marry 
Cornelia,  the  daughter  of  Cinna.  (Suet.  Caes.  l.j 
COSSU'TIA  GENS  of  equestrian  rank  (Suet. 
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Caes.  1),  never  attained  to  any  importance.  It  is 
conjectured  by  some  from  Cicero’s  mention  of  the 
Cossutianae  tabulae ,  near  Caesena,  in  Gallia  Cisal- 
pina  {ad  Fam.  xvi.  27),  that  the  Cossutii  came 
originally  from  that  place.  On  coins  of  this  gens 
we  find  the  cognomens  Maridianus  and  Sabula , 
but  none  occur  in  history. 

COSSUTIA'NUS  CA'PITO.  [Capito,  p.  602, 

a. ] 

M.  COSSU'TIUS,  a  Roman  knight,  a  man  of 
the  greatest  respectability  and  integrity,  who  lived 
in  Sicily  during  the  administration  of  Verres,  and 
defended  Xeno  before  the  latter.  (Cic.  Verr.  iii. 
22,  80.) 

COSSU'TIUS,  a  Roman  architect,  who  rebuilt 
at  the  expense  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  of  Syria 
the  temple  of  the  Olympian  Zeus  at  Athens,  about 

b.  c.  168,  in  the  most  magnificent  Corinthian  style. 

The  temple,  however,  in  its  present  form,  which 
had  been  deprived  of  its  pillars  by  Sulla,  was 
finished  by  Hadrian.  (Vitruv.  Praef.  vii.  ;  Liv. 
xli.  20;  Veil.  Pat.  i.  10  ;  Athen.  v.  p.  594,  a.; 
Strab.  ix.  p.  396  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xxxvi.  5  ;  Jacobs, 
Amalth.  ii.  p.  249 ;  Bockh,  Corp.  Inscr.  i.  n.  362, 
363.)  [L.  U.] 

CO'TISO,  a  king  of  the  Dacians,  who  was  con¬ 
quered  in  the  reign  of  Augustus  by  Lentulus.  , 
(Flor.  iv.  12  ;  Hor.  Carm.  iii.  8.  18.)  He  seems 
to  be  the  same  as  the  Cotiso,  king  of  the  Getae,  to 
whom,  according  to  M.  Antony,  Augustus  be-  - 
trothed  his  daughter  Julia,  and  whose  daughter 
Augustus  himself  sought  in  marriage.  (Suet.  Aug. 
63.) 

Q.  CO'TIUS  sumamed  ACHILLES  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  bravery,  accompanied,  as  a  legate,  the 
consul  Q.  Metellus  Macedonicus  in  his  campaign 
against  the  Celtiberi  in  Spain,  b.c.  143,  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  by  slaying  two  of  the  enemy  in 
single  combat.  (Val.  Max.  iii.  2.  §  21.) 

COTTA,  AURE'LIUS.  1.  C.  Aurelius  k 
Cotta,  was  consul  in  b.  c.  252,  with  P.  Servilius 
Geminus,  and  both  consuls  carried  on  the  war  in 
Sicily  against  the  Carthaginians  with  great  success. 
Among  several  other  places  they  also  took  Himera, 
but  its  inhabitants  had  been  secretly  removed  by 
the  Carthaginians.  Afterwards  Cotta  borrowed 
ships  from  Hiero,  and  having  united  them  with 
the  remnants  of  the  Roman  fleet,  he  sailed  to 
Lipara,  the  blockade  of  which  he  left  to  his  tri¬ 
bune,  Q.  Cassius,  with  the  express  order  not  to 
engage  in  a  battle  ;  but,  during  the  absence  of 
the  consul,  Cassius  notwithstanding  allowed  him¬ 
self  to  be  drawn  into  an  engagement,  in  which 
many  Romans  were  killed.  On  being  informed  of 
this  Cotta  returned  to  Lipara,  besieged  and  took 
the  town,  put  its  inhabitants  to  the  sword,  and 
deprived  Cassius  of  his  office  of  tribune.  Cotta  i 
was  celebrated  for  the  strict  discipline  which  he  > 
maintained  among  his  troops,  and  of  which  several 
instances  are  on  record.  During  the  siege  of 
Lipara  one  of  his  own  kinsmen,  P.  Aurelius  Pecu- 
niola,  was  scourged  and  degraded  to  the  rank  of  a 
common  soldier,  because  through  his  fault  a  part 
of  the  camp  was  set  on  fire,  in  consequence  of 
which  almost  the  whole  camp  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy.  It  was  probably  during  the  same  i 
campaign,  that  he  acted  with  great  rigour  towards 
the  equites  who  refused  to  obey  his  commands. 
(Frontin.  Strateg.  iv.  1.  §22.)  At  the  close  of  his 
consulship  Cotta  triumphed  over  the  Carthaginians  i 
and  Sicilians.  In  248  he  obtained  the  consulship  i 
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a  second  time,  together  with  his  former  colleague, 
P.  Servilius  Geminus,  and  again  fought  in  Sicily 
against  the  Carthaginians.  Carthalo  in  vain  en¬ 
deavoured  to  make  a  diversion  by  attacking  the 
coasts  of  Italy  ;  but  further  particulars  are  not 
known  about  him.  (Zonal*,  viii.  14,  16  ;  Oros. 
iv.  9  ;  Cic.  Acad.  ii.  26  ;  Frontin.  Straieg.  iv.  1. 
§  31  ;  Val.  Max.  ii.  7.  §  4  ;  Fast.  Capit.) 

2.  M.  Aurelius  Cotta,  was  plebian  aedile  in 
B.  c.  2 1 6,  and  had  in  2 1 2  the  command  of  a  de¬ 
tachment  at  Puteoli  under  the  consul  App.  Clau¬ 
dius  Pulcher.  Nine  years  later,  b.  c.  203,  he  was 
appointed  decemvir  sacrorum,  in  the  place  of  M. 
Pomponius  Matho.  The  year  after  this  he  was 
sent  as  ambassador  to  Philip  of  Macedonia,  and 
protected  the  Roman  allies  who  had  to  suffer  from 
the  inroads  of  the  Macedonians.  After  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  war  against  Carthage,  he  urged  the 
necessity  of  proceeding  with  energy  against  Philip. 
He  died,  in  b.  c.  201,  as  decemvir  sacrorum ,  in 
which  office  he  was  succeeded  by  M\  Acilius  Gla- 
brio.  (Liv.  xxiii.  30,  xxv.  22,  xxix.  38,  xxx.  26, 
42,  xxxi.  3,  5,  50.) 

3.  C.  Aurelius  Cotta,  was  praetor  urbanus, 
in  b.  c.  202,  and  consul  in  200,  with  P.  Sulpiciue 
Galba.  He  obtained  Italy  as  his  province,  and 
with  it  the  command  in  the  war  against  the 
Boians,  Insubrians  and  Cenomanians,  who,  under 
the  command  of  Flamilcar,  a  Carthaginian,  had  in¬ 
vaded  the  Roman  dominion.  The  praetor,  L. 
Furius  Purpureo,  however,  had  the  merit  of  con¬ 
quering  the  enemies  ;  and  Cotta,  who  was  indig¬ 
nant  at  the  laurels  being  snatched  from  him,  occu¬ 
pied  himself  chiefly  with  plundering  and  ravaging 
the  country  of  the  enemy,  and  gained  more  booty 
than  glory,  while  the  praetor  Furius  was  honoured 
with  a  triumph.  (Liv.  xxx.  26,  27,  xxxi.  5,  6, 
10,  11,  21,  22,  47,  49  ;  Zonar.  ix.  15  ;  Oros.  iv. 

ii  20.) 

4.  M.  Aurelius  Cotta,  was  legate  of  L.  Cor¬ 
nelius  Scipio,  in  b.  c.  189,  during  the  war  against 
Antiochus.  He  returned  to  Rome  with  the  am- 

i  bassadors  of  Antiochus,  with  Eumenes  and  the 
Rhodians,  to  report  to  the  senate  the  state  of  affairs 
in  the  East.  (Liv.  xxxvii.  52.) 

5.  L.  Aurelius  Cotta,  was  tribune  of  the 
soldiers,  in  b.  c.  181,  and  commanded,  together 
with  Sex.  Julius  Caesar,  the  third  legion  in  the 
war  against  the  Ligurians.  (Liv.  xl.  27* ) 

6.  L.  Aurelius  Cotta,  was  tribune  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  b.  c.  154,  and  in  reliance  on  the  inviolable 

i  character  of  his  office  he  refused  paying  his  credi- 
:  tors,  whereupon  however  his  colleagues  declared, 
that  unless  he  satisfied  the  creditors  they  would  sup¬ 
port  them  in  their  claims.  In  B.c.  144,  he  was  con- 
;  sul  together  with  Ser.  Sulpicius  Galba,  and  disput- 
i  ed  in  the  senate  which  of  them  was  to  obtain  the 
•  command  against  Viriathus  in  Spain  ;  but  Scipio 
i  Aemilianus  carried  a  decree  that  neither  of  them 
.  i  should  be  sent  to  Spain,  and  the  command  in  that 
i  |.  country  was  accordingly  prolonged  to  the  pro- 
:  consul  Fabius  Maximus  Aemilianus.  Subsequently 
j  Cotta  was  accused  by  Scipio  Aemilianus,  and  al- 

I  though  he  was  guilty  of  glaring  acts  of  injustice 
he  was  acquitted,  merely  because  the  judges  wished 

I I  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  Cotta  having  been  crushed 
;  by  the  overwhelming  influence  of  his  accuser, 
i  Cotta  was  defended  on  that  occasion  by  Q.  Metel- 
I  lus  Macedonicus.  Cicero  states  that  Cotta  was 
t  considered  a  veterator ,  that  is,  a  man  cunning  in 
I  Managing  his  own  affairs.  (Val.  Max.  vi.  4.  §  2, 
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5.  §  4,  viii.  1.  §  11  ;  Cic.  pro  Muren.  2 8,  pro  Font. 
13,  Brut.  21,  Divin  in  Caecil.  21  :  Tacit.  Ann.  iii. 
66. ) 

7.  L.  Aurelius  Cotta,  was  consul  in  b.c.  119, 
and  proposed  in  the  senate  that  C.  Marius,  who 
was  then  tribune  of  the  people,  should  be  called  to 
account  for  a  law  (lex  Maria)  which  he  had  brought 
forward  relative  to  the  voting  in  the  comitia,  and 
which  was  levelled  at  the  influence  of  the  opti- 
mates.  Marius,  who  was  summoned  accordingly, 
appeared  in  the  senate,  but,  instead  of  defending 
himself,  threatened  Cotta  with  imprisonment  unless 
he  Avithdrew  his  motion.  L.  Caecilius  Metellus, 
the  other  consul,  who  supported  Cotta,  was  really 
thrown  into  prison  by  the  command  of  Marius, 
none  of  whose  colleagues  would  listen  to  the  appeal 
of  the  consul,  so  that  the  senate  was  compelled  to 
yield.  (Plut.  Mar.  4  ;  Cic.  de  Leg.  iii.  17.)  From 
Appian  ( Illyr .  10)  it  might  seem  as  if  Cotta  had 
taken  part  with  his  colleague  Metellus  in  the  war 
against  the  Illyrians,  but  it  may  also  be  that  Ap¬ 
pian  mentions  his  name  only  as  the  consul  of  that 
year,  without  wishing  to  suggest  anything  further. 

8.  L.  Aurelius  Cotta,  was  tribune  of  the 
people  in  b.  c.  95,  together  with  T.  Hidius  and  C. 
Norbanus.  When  the  last  of  them  brought  for¬ 
ward  an  accusation  against  Q.  Caepio,  Cotta  and 
Didius  attempted  to  interfere,  but  Cotta  Avas  pulled 
doAvn  by  force  from  the  tribunal  ( templum ).  He 
must  afterwards  have  held  the  office  of  praetor, 
since  Cicero  calls  him  a  praetorius.  Cicero  speaks 
of  him  several  times,  and  mentions  him  as  a  friend 
of  Q.  Lutatius  Catulus  ;  he  places  him  among  the 
orators  of  mediocrity,  and  states  that  in  his  speeches 
he  purposely  abstained  from  all  refinement,  and 
gloried  in  a  certain  coarseness  and  rusticity  which 
more  resembled  the  style  of  an  uneducated  peasant, 
than  that  of  the  earlier  Roman  orators.  (Cic.  de 
Orat.  ii.  47,  iii.  11,  12,  Brut.  36,  74). 

9.  C.  Aurelius  Cotta,  brother  of  No.  8,  was 
born  in  b.  c.  124,  and  was  the  son  of  Rutilia.  He 
was  a  friend  of  the  tribune  M.  Livius  Drusus,  who 
was  murdered  in  b.  c.  9 1  ;  and  in  the  same  year  he 
sued  for  the  tribuneship,  but  Avas  rejected,  and  a 
few  months  afterAvards  went  into  voluntary  exile 
to  avoid  being  condemned  by  the  lex  Varia,  Avhich 
ordained  that  an  inquiry  should  be  made  as  to  who 
had  either  publicly  or  privately  supported  the 
claims  of  the  Italian  allies  in  their  demand  of  the 
franchise.  Cotta  did  not  return  to  Rome  till  the 
year  b.  c.  82,  Avhen  Sulla  was  dictator,  and  in  75 
he  obtained  the  consulship,  together  with  L.  Octa¬ 
vius.  In  that  year  he  excited  the  hostility  of  the 
optimates  by  a  law  by  which  he  endeavoured  to 
raise  the  tribuneship  from  the  condition  into  which 
it  had  been  thrown  by  Sulla.  The  exact  nature 
of  this  law,  however,  is  not  certain.  (Cic.  Fragm. 
Cornel,  p.  80  ed.  Orelli,  with  the  note  of  Ascon. ; 
Sallust,  Hist.  Fragm.  p.  210,  ed.  Gerlach.)  A 
lex  de  judiciis  privatis  of  Cotta  is  likeAvise  men¬ 
tioned  by  Cicero,  [Fragm.  Corn,  p.448,)  Avhich,  how¬ 
ever,  Avas  abolished  the  year  after  by  his  brother.  In 
his  consulship  Cotta  also  concluded  a  treaty  Avith 
Hiempsal  of  Mauretania.  On  the  expiration  of  his 
office  he  obtained  Gaul  for  his  province,  and  al¬ 
though  he  did  not  cany  on  any  real  Avar  in  it,  he 
yet  demanded  a  triumph  on  his  return.  His  re¬ 
quest  was  granted,  but  on  the  day  before  the 
solemnity  was  to  take  place,  a  Avound  Avhich  he 
had  received  many  years  before  burst  open,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  which  he  died  the  same  day.  Cotta 
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was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  orators  of  his 
time ;  he  is  placed  by  the  side  of  P.  Sulpicius  and 
C.  Caesar,  and  Cicero  entertained  a  very  high 
opinion  of  him.  Cicero,  who  at  an  early  period  of 
his  life,  and  when  Sulla  still  had  the  power  in  his 
hands,  pleaded  the  case  of  a  woman  of  Arretium 
against  Cotta,  characterises  him  as  a  most  acute 
and  subtile  orator ;  his  arguments  were  always 
sound,  but  calm  and  dry,  and  his  oratory  was  never 
sublime  or  animated.  We  still  possess  a  specimen 
of  it  among  the  fragments  of  Sallust’s  Historiae. 
He  appears  to  have  occupied  himself  also  with  the 
study  of  philosophy,  for  Cicero  introduces  him  as 
one  of  the  interlocutors  in  the  “  De  Oratore,”  and 
in  the  third  book  of  the  “  l)e  Natura  Deorum,” 
as  maintaining  the  cause  of  the  Academics.  (Cic. 
de  Orat.  i.  7,  ii.  23,  iii.  3,  8,  Brut.  4.9,  55,  86, 
88,  90,  Orat.  30,  38,  ad  Att.  xii.  20,  in  Verr.  i. 
50,  iii.  7,  de  Leg.  Agr.  ii.  22,  in  Pison.  26  ;  Sal¬ 
lust,  Hist.  Fragm.  ii.  p.  206,  ed.  Gerl.;  Appian, 
de  B.  C.  i.  37.  Compare  Meyer,  Fragm.  Orat. 
Rom.  p.  338,  &c.,  2nd  ed.) 

10.  M.  Aurelius  Cotta,  a  brother  of  No.  9, 
was  consul  in  b.  c.  7 4,  together  with  L.  Licinius 
Lucullus.  In  this  year  the  war  against  Mithri- 
dates  broke  out  again,  and  while  the  conduct  of  it 
was  entrusted  to  Metellus,  Cotta  obtained  Bithynia 
for  his  province,  and  a  fleet  to  protect  the  Pro¬ 
pontis.  When  Mithri  dates  marched  into  Bithynia 
with  his  army,  Cotta  retreated  to  Chalcedon,  in  the 
port  of  which  his  fleet  was  stationed.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Chalcedon  a  battle  was  fought,  in 
which  Cotta  was  not  only  defeated  and  obliged  to 
take  refuge  within  the  walls  of  Chalcedon,  but  lost 
his  whole  fleet  of  sixty-four  sail.  Mithridates, 
who  had  to  direct  his  attention  towards  another 
quarter,  left  Cotta  at  Chalcedon.  During  this  cam¬ 
paign  Cotta  dismissed  his  quaestor,  P.  Oppius, 
whom  he  suspected  of  being  bribed  by  the  enemy 
and  plotting  against  him.  On  his  return  to  Rome, 
therefore,  Cotta  brought  an  accusation  against  Op¬ 
pius,  who  was  defended  by  Cicero.  Afterwards 
Cotta  himself  was  charged  by  C.  Carbo  with  having 
been  guilty  of  extortion  in  his  province  of  Bithynia, 
and  was  condemned.  His  son,  M.  Aurelius  Cotta, 
took  revenge  for  this  hostility  of  Carbo  towards 
his  father,  by  accusing  Carbo  of  the  same  crime, 
on  the  very  same  day  that  he  (M.  Cotta)  assumed 
the  manly  gown.  (Liv.  Epit.  93  ;  Eutrop.  vi.  6  ; 
Sail.  Fragm.  Hist.  lib.  iv. ;  Ascon.  in  Cornel,  p.  67  ; 
Plut.  Lucull.  5,  6,  8 ;  Cic.  in  Verr.  v.  13,  pro 
Muren.  15,  pro  Opp.  Fragm.  p.  444  ed.  Orelli  ; 
Dion.  Cass  xxxvi.  23  ;  Appian,  Alithrid.  71 ;  VaL 
Max.  v.  4.  §  4.) 

11.  L.  Aurelius  Cotta,  a  brother  of  Nos.  9 
and  10,  was  praetor  in  b.  c.  70,  in  which  year  he 
carried  the  celebrated  law  (lex  Aurelia judiciaria), 
which  entrusted  the  judicia  to  courts  consisting  of 
senators,  equites,  and  the  tribuni  aerarii.  The 
main  object  of  this  law  was  to  deprive  the  senators 
ot  their  exclusive  right  to  act  as  judices,  and  to 
allow  other  parts  of  the  Roman  state  a  share  in  the 
judicial  functions,  for  which  reason  the  law  is 
sometimes  vaguely  described  as  having  transferred 
the  judicia  from  the  senate  to  the  equites.  P.  Cor¬ 
nelius  Sulla  and  P.  Autronius  Paetus  were  the 
consuls  elect  for  the  year  b.  c.  65,  but  both  were 
accused  by  L.  Aurelius  Cotta  and  L.  Manlius  Tor- 
quatus  of  ambitus :  they  were  convicted  and  their 
accusers  were  elected  consuls  in  their  stead.  No 
sooner  had  they  entered  upon  their  consulship,  than 


P.  Autronius  Paetus  formed  a  plan  with  Catiline  for 
murdering  the  consuls  and  most  of  the  senators. 
This  conspiracy  however  was  discovered  and  frus¬ 
trated.  The  year  after  his  consulship,  b.  c.  64, 
Cotta  was  censor,  but  he  and  his  colleague  abdi¬ 
cated  on  account  of  the  machinations  of  the  tribunes. 
In  63,  when  Cicero  had  suppressed  the  Catilina- 
rian  conspiracy,  in  the  debates  upon  which  in  the 
senate  Cotta  had  taken  a  part,  he  proposed  a  sup- 
plicatio  for  Cicero ;  and  he  afterwards  shewed  the 
same  friendship  for  the  unfortunate  orator,  as  he 
was  the  first  to  bring  forward  in  the  senate  a  mo¬ 
tion  for  the  recall  of  Cicero  from  his  exile.  Du¬ 
ring  the  civil  war  Cotta  belonged  to  the  party  of 
Caesar,  whose  mother  Aurelia  was  his  kinswoman, 
and  when  Caesar  was  alone  at  the  head  of  the 
republic,  it  was  rumoured  that  Cotta,  who  then 
held  the  office  of  quindecimvir,  would  propose  in 
the  senate  to  confer  upon  Caesar  the  title  of  king, 
since  it  was  written  in  the  libri  fatales  that  the 
Parthians,  against  whom  Caesar  was  preparing 
war,  could  be  conquered  only  by  a  king.  After 
the  murder  of  Caesar,  Cotta  rarely  attended  the  i 
meetings  of  the  senate  from  a  feeling  of  despair. 
He  is  praised  by  Cicero  as  a  man  of  great  talent  ; 
and  of  the  highest  prudence.  (Ascon.  in  Cornel. 
pp.  64,  67,  78,  &c. ;  Cic.  in  Bison.  16,  in  Verr.  ii. 
71,  in  P.  Clod.  7,  de  Leg.  Agr.  ii.  17,  in  Cutil. 
iii.  8,  Philip,  ii.  6,  pro  Dom.  26,  32,  pro  Sext. 
34,  ad  Att.  xii.  21,  de  Leg.  iii.  19,  ad  Fain.  xii. 
2;  Suet.  Cues.  79;  Liv.  Epit.  97  ;  Veil.  Pat. 
ii.  32;  Corn.  Nep.  Attic.  4;  Plut.  Cic.  27.  Comp. 
Orelli,  Onom.  Tull.  ii.  p.  90.) 

12.  Aurelius  Cotta  Messallinus,  a  son 
of  the  orator  Messalla,  who  was  adopted  into 
the  Aurelia  gens.  In  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  with 
whom  he  was  on  terms  of  intimacy,  he  made  him¬ 
self  notorious  for  the  gratuitous  harshness  and  ani-  i 
mosity  with  which  he  acted  on  several  occasions. 
This  drew  upon  him  an  accusation  of  the  most  il¬ 
lustrious  senators  in  a.d.  32,  for  having  spoken 
disrespectfully  of  Tiberius ;  but  the  emperor  him¬ 
self  sent  a  written  defence  to  the  senate,  which  of 
course  procured  his  acquittal.  Tacitus  characterises 
him  as  nohilis  quidem,  sed  egens  ob  luxum  et  per 
flagitia  infamis.  (Plin.  H.  N.  x.  27  ;  Tacit.  Ann.  ii. 
32,  iv.  20,  v.  3,  vi.  5,  &c.) 

On  coins  of  the  Aurelia  gens  we  find  the  names 
of  M.  Cotta  and  L.  Cotta,  but  there  are  no  means 


of  identifying  them  with  any  of  the  preceding  i 
persons.  Of  the  two  coins  annexed  the  obverse  of 
the  former  represents  the  head  of  Pallas,  the  re-  | 
verse  Hercules  in  a  biga  drawn  by  two  centaurs;  I 
the  obverse  of  the  latter  represents  the  head  ol 
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Vulcan  with  forcipes  behind  him,  the  reverse  an 
eagle  standing  on  a  thunderbolt.  [L.  S.] 

COTTA,  L.  AURUNCULE'IUS,  served  as 
legate  in  the  army  of  C.  Julius  Caesar  in  Gaul, 
and  distinguished  himself  no  less  by  his  valour 
than  by  his  foresight  and  prudence.  In  B.  c.  54, 
when  Caesar,  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  provi¬ 
sions  in  Gaul,  distributed  his  troops  over  a  great 
part  of  the  country  for  their  winter-quarters,  Cotta 
and  Q.  Titurius  Sabinus  obtained  the  command  of 
one  legion  and  five  cohorts,  with  which  they  took 
up  their  position  in  the  territory  of  the  Eburones, 
between  the  Meuse  and  the  Rhine.  Soon  after, 
Ambiorix  and  Cativolcus,  the  chiefs  of  the  Ebu¬ 
rones,  caused  a  revolt  against  the  Romans,  and 
attacked  the  camp  of  Cotta  and  Sabinus  only  fif¬ 
teen  days  after  they  had  been  stationed  in  the 
country.  Cotta,  who  apprehended  more  from  the 
cunning  than  from  the  open  attacks  of  the  Gauls, 
strongly  recommended  his  colleague  not  to  abandon 
the  camp  and  trust  to  the  faith  of  the  Gauls  ;  but 
Sabinus,  who  feared  that  they  should  be  overpow¬ 
ered  in  their  winter-quarters,  was  anxious  to  avail 
himself  of  the  safe-conduct  which  Ambiorix  pro¬ 
mised,  and  to  proceed  to  the  winter- quarters  of 
the  legions  nearest  to  them.  After  some  debates, 
Cotta  gave  way  for  the  sake  of  concord  among  his 
forces.  The  Romans  were  drawn  into  an  ambus¬ 
cade  by  the  Gauls,  and  Cotta,  who  neglected  none 
of  the  duties  of  a  general  in  his  perilous  position, 
received  a  wound  in  his  face  while  addressing  the 
soldiers ;  but  he  still  continued  to  fight  bravely, 
and  refused  entering  into  negotiations  with  the 
enemy,  until  shortly  after  he  and  the  greater  part 
of  his  soldiers  were  cut  down  by  the  Gauls.  (Cae¬ 
sar,  B.  G.  ii.  11,  v.  24-37 ;  Dion  Cass.  xl.  5,  6  ; 
Sueton.  Caes.  25  ;  Appian,  B.  C.  ii.  150  ;  Florus, 
iii.  10  ;  Eutrop.  vi.  14.)  [L.  S.] 

M.  and  P.  COTTII,  of  Tauromenium  in  Sicily, 
two  Roman  knights,  witnesses  against  Verres. 
(Cic.  Verr.  v.  64.) 

CO'TTIUS,  son  of  Donnus,  was  king  of  seve¬ 
ral  Ligurian  tribes  in  those  parts  of  the  Alps, 
which  were  called  after  him,  the  Cottian  Alps. 
He  maintained  his  independence  when  the  other 
Alpine  tribes  were  subdued  by  Augustus,  till  at 
length  the  emperor  purchased  his  submission,  by 
granting  him  the  sovereignty  over  twelve  of  these 
tribes,  with  the  title  of  Praefectus.  Cottius  there¬ 
upon  made  roads  over  the  Alps,  and  shewed  his  gra¬ 
titude  to  Augustus  by  erecting  (b.  c.  8)  at  Segusio, 
now  Suza,  a  triumphal  arch  to  his  honour,  which 
is  extant  at  the  present  day,  and  bears  an  inscrip¬ 
tion,  in  which  the  praefect  is  called  M.  Julius  Cot¬ 
tius,  and  the  names  of  the  people  are  enumerated, 
of  which  he  was  praefect.  His  authority  was 
transmitted  to  his  son,  who  also  bore  the  name  of 
M.  Julius  Cottius,  and  upon  whom  the  emperor 
Claudius  conferred  the  title  of  king.  But  upon 
the  death  of  this  prince,  his  kingdom  was  reduced 
by  Nero  into  the  form  of  a  Roman  province. 
(Amm.  Marc.  xv.  10;  Strab.  iv.  p.  204  ;  Plin. 
H.  N.  iii.  20.  s.  24  ;  Orelli,  Inscr.  No.  626  ;  Dion. 
Cass.  lx.  24  ;  Suet.  Ner.  18  ;  Aur.  Viet.  Caes.  5, 
Epit.  5  ;  Eutrop.  vii.  14.) 

CO'TYLA,  L.  VA'RIUS,  one  of  Antony’s 
most  intimate  friends  and  boon  companions,  al¬ 
though  Cicero  says  that  Antony  had  him  whipped 
on  two  occasions,  during  a  banquet,  by  public 
slaves.  He  was  probabl}r  aedile  in  b.  c.  44,  as  he 
is  called  in  the  following  year  a  man  of  aediiician 
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rank.  When  Antony  was  besieging  Mutina,  in 
B.  c.  43,  he  sent  Cotyla  to  Rome,  to  propose  terms 
of  peace  to  the  senate  ;  and  when  after  his  defeat 
at  Mutina  he  had  collected  another  army  in  Gaul, 
and  recrossed  the  Alps  later  in  the  year,  he  en¬ 
trusted  Cotyla  with  the  command  of  the  legions, 
which  he  left  behind  in  Gaul.  (Cic.  Philipp,  v.  2, 
viii.  8,  10,  11,  xiii.  12  ;  Plut.  Ant.  18,  who  calls 
him  Cotylo.) 

COTYS  or  COTYTTO  (Kotos'  or  KotvttcJ ),  a 
Thracian  divinity,  whose  festival,  the  Cotyttia 
(Diet,  of  A  nt.  s.  v.),  resembled  that  of  the  Phrygian 
Cybele,  and  was  celebrated  on  hills  with  riotous 
proceedings.  In  later  times  her  worship  was  in¬ 
troduced  at  Athens  and  Corinth,  and  was  connect¬ 
ed,  like  that  of  Dionysus,  with  licentious  frivolity. 
Her  worship  appears  to  have  spread  even  as  far  as 
Italy  and  Sicily.  Those  who  celebrated  her  fes¬ 
tival  were  called  /3a7TTcu,  from  the  purifications 
which  were  originally  connected  with  the  solem¬ 
nity.  (Strab.  x.  p.  470  ;  Hesych.  Suid.  s.  vv. 
Kotov,  S-iao-carps  ;  Horat.  Epod.  xvii.  56  ;  Juven. 
ii.  92  ;  Virg.  Catal.  v.  19  ;  A.  Meineke,  Quaest. 
Seen.  p.  41,  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

COTYS  (Kotov).  1.  A  king  of  Paphlagonia, 
seems  to  have  been  the  same  whom  Xenophon 
(Anab.  v.  5.  §  12,  &c.)  calls  Corylas.  Otys  also 
is  only  another  form  of  the  name.  A  vassal  origi¬ 
nally  of  the  Persian  throne,  he  had  thrown  off  his 
allegiance  to  Artaxerxes  II.,  and,  when  summoned 
to  court,  as  a  test  probably  of  his  loyalty,  had  re¬ 
fused  obedience.  He  therefore  listened  readily  to 
the  recommendation  of  Spithridates  to  enter  into 
alliance  with  Sparta,  and  having  met  Agesilaus  for 
this  purpose  on  his  entrance  into  Paphlagonia,  he 
left  with  him  a  considerable  reinforcement  for  his 
army.  For  this  service  Agesilaus  rewarded  Spi¬ 
thridates  by  negotiating  a  marriage  for  his  daugh¬ 
ter  with  Cotys,  b.  c.  395.  (Xen.  Hell.  iv.  1.  §  3, 
&c.)  The  subject  of  the  present  article  has  been 
identified  by  some  with  Thyus,  whom  Datames 
conquered  and  carried  prisoner  to  Artaxerxes  about 
B.  c.  364  ;  but  this  conjecture  does  not  appear  to 
rest  on  any  valid  grounds.  (See  Schneider,  ad 
Xen.  Hell.  1.  c .)  [Thyus.] 

2.  King  of  Thrace  from  b.  c.  382  to  358.  (See 
Suid.  s.  v.,  where  his  reign  is  said  to  have  lasted 
twenty-four  years.)  It  is  not,  however,  till  to¬ 
wards  the  end  of  this  period  that  we  find  anything 
recorded  of  him.  In  b.  c.  364  he  appears  as  an 
enemy  of  the  Athenians,  the  main  point  of  dispute 
being  the  possession  of  the  Thracian  Chersonesus, 
and  it  was  at  this  time  that  he  first  availed  himself 
of  the  aid  of  the  adventurer  Charidemus  on  his 
desertion  from  the  Athenian  service  [see  p.  684, 

b. ].  He  also  secured  the  valuable  assistance  of 
Iphicrates,  to  whom  he  gave  one  of  his  daughters 
in  marriage,  and  who  did  not  scruple  to  take  part 
with  his  father-in-law  against  his  country.  (Dem. 

c.  Aristoer.  pp.  663,  669,  672  ;  Pseudo- Aristot. 
Oecon.  ii.  26  ;  Nep.  Iphicr.  3 ;  Anaxandr.  ap. 
Athen.  iv.  p.  131.)  In  b.  c.  362,  Miltocythes,  a 
powerful  chief,  revolted  from  Cotys,  and  engaged 
the  Athenians  on  his  side  by  promising  to  cede 
the  Chersonesus  to  them ;  but  Cotys  sent  them  a 
letter,  outbidding  his  adversary  in  promises,  and 
the  Athenians  passed  a  decree  in  the  king’s  favour. 
It  has  been  thought  that  this  was  the  same  decree 
which  conferred  on  him  the  gift  of  citizenship. 
(See  Thirl  wall’s  Greece ,  vol.  v.  p.  217  ;  Ep.  Phil, 
ad  Ath.  p.  161,  where  he  is  called  “  Sitalces.”) 
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The  effect  of  it  certainly  was  so  to  discourage 
Miltocythes  that  he  abandoned  the  struggle,  while 
Cotys,  having  gained  his  point,  never  dreamed  of 
fulfilling  his  promises.  (Dem.  c.  Aristocr.  p.  655, 
c.  Polycl.  1207.)  [Autocles,  No.  2.]  In  the 
same  year  he  vigorously  opposed  Ariobarzanes  and 
the  other  revolted  satraps  of  the  western  provinces. 
Here  again  he  shewed  his  hostility  to  Athens, 
which  sided  with  the  rebels,  while  another  motive 
with  him  for  the  course  he  took  seems  to  have 
been,  that  the  satraps  protected  the  cities  on  the 
Hellespont,  over  which  he  desired  to  establish  his 
own  authority.  Having  besieged  Sestus,  which 
belonged  to  Ariobarzanes,  he  was  compelled,  ap¬ 
parently  by  Timotheus,  to  raise  the  siege ;  but  the 
town  soon  after  revolted  from  Athens  and  sub¬ 
mitted  to  Cotys,  who,  having  in  vain  tried  to  per¬ 
suade  Iphicrates  to  aid  him  [Iphicrates],  again 
bought  the  services  of  Charidemus,  made  him  his 
son-in-law,  and  prosecuted  the  war  with  his 
assistance.  (Xen.  Ages ,  ii.  §  26  ;  Nep.  Timoth. 
1  ;  Dem.  cle  Rhod.  Lib.  p.  193,  c.  Aristocr.  pp. 
663,  664,  672 — 674.)  [Charidemus.]  This 
appears  to  have  occurred  in  B.  c.  359,  and  in  the 
same  year,  and  not  long  after  Philip’s  accession, 
we  find  him  supporting  the  claims  of  the  pretender 
Pausanias  to  the  Macedonian  throne ;  but  the 
bribes  of  Philip  induced  him  to  abandon  his  cause. 
(Diod.  xvi.  2,  3.)  For  his  letter  to  Philip,  perhaps 
on  this  occasion,  see  Hegesand.  cup.  Atlien.  vi.  p. 
248.  In  b.  c.  358,  he  was  assassinated  by  Py¬ 
thon  or  Parrhon  and  Heracleides  (two  citizens  of 
Aenus,  a  Greek  town  in  Thrace),  whose  father  he 
had  in  some  way  injured.  The  murderers  were 
honoured  by  the  Athenians  with  golden  crowns 
and  the  franchise  of  the  city.  (Arist.  Polit.  v.  10, 
ed.  Bekk.  ;  Dem.  c.  Aristocr.  pp.  659,  662,  674; 
Plut.  adv.  Colot.  32 ;  Diog.  Laert.  iii.  46,  ix.  65.) 
Cotys,  from  the  accounts  we  have  of  him,  was 
much  addicted  to  gross  luxury,  and  especially  to 
drunkenness,  the  prevalent  vice  of  his  nation.  His 
violence  and  cruelty  were  excessive,  almost,  in 
fact,  akin  to  madness.  He  is  said  to  have  mur¬ 
dered  his  wife,  of  whom  he  was  jealous,  with  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  most  shocking  barbarity  ;  on  one 
occasion  also  he  persuaded  himself,  or  chose  to 
assert,  that  he  was  the  bridegroom  of  the  goddess 
Athena,  and,  having  drunk  deeply  at  what  he 
called  the  nuptial  feast,  he  put  to  death  two  of  his 
attendants  successively,  who  had  not  presence  of 
mind  or  courtly  tact  sufficient  to  fall  in  with  his 
mad  humour.  (Theopomp.  ap.  Athen.  x ii.  pp.  531, 
532  ;  Suid.  s.  v. ;  Plut.  Reg.  et  Imp.  Apopldh.) 

3.  A  king  of  the  Odrysae  in  Thrace.  He  was 
originally  an  ally  of  Rome,  but  was  forced  into  an 
alliance  against  her  with  Perseus,  to  whom  he 
gave  hostages  for  his  fidelity,  and  supplied  a  force 
of  2000  men.  When  Perseus  was  conquered  by 
Aemilius  Paullus  in  B.  c.  168,  Bites,  the  son  of 
Cotys,  was  taken  prisoner  and  carried  to  Rome, 
and  his  father  sent  ambassadors  to  offer  any  sum 
of  money  for  his  freedom,  and  to  account  for  his 
own  conduct  in  having  sided  with  Macedonia. 
The  Roman  senate  did  not  admit  the  excuse  of 
Cotys  as  a  valid  one,  but  they  made  a  flourish  of 
generosity,  and  released  the  prince  unransomed. 
Cotys  is  honourably  recorded  as  differing  widely 
from  the  generality  of  his  countrymen  in  sobriety, 
gentleness,  and  cultivation  of  mind.  (Polyb.  xxvii. 
10,  xxx.  12 ;  Suid.  s.  v. ;  Liv.  xlii.  29,  51,  57,  59, 
67,  xiiii.  18,  xlv.  42.) 
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4.  A  king  of  Thrace,  took  part  against  Caesar 
with  Pompey,  and  sent  him  a  body  of  auxiliaries 
under  his  son  Sadales  in  B.  c.  48.  (Caes.  Bell. 
Civ.  iii.  4  ;  Lucan.  Phars.  v.  54.) 

5.  Son  of  Rhoemetalces,  king  of  Thrace.  On 
the  death  of  Rhoemetalces  his  dominions  were 
divided  by  Augustus  between  his  brother  Rhescu- 
poris  and  his  son  Cotys.  Rhescuporis  desired  to 
subject  the  whole  kingdom  to  himself,  but  did  not 
venture  on  palpable  acts  of  aggression  till  the  death 
of  Augustus.  He  then  openly  waged  war  against 
his  nephew,  but  both  parties  were  commanded  by 
Tiberius  to  desist  from  hostilies.  Rhescuporis 
then,  feigning  a  wish  for  friendly  negotiation,  in¬ 
vited  Cotys  to  a  conference,  and,  at  the  banquet 
which  followed,  he  treacherously  seized  him,  and, 
having  thrown  him  into  chains,  wrote  to  Tiberius, 
pretending  that  he  had  only  acted  in  self-defence 
and  anticipated  a  plot  on  the  part  of  Cotys.  He 
was,  however,  commanded  to  release  him,  and  to 
come  to  Rome  to  have  the  matter  investigated, 
whereupon  (a.  d.  19)  he  murdered  his  prisoner, 
thinking,  says  Tacitus,  that  he  might  as  well  have 
to  answer  for  a  crime  completed  as  for  one  half 
done.  Tacitus  speaks  of  Cotys  as  a  man  of  gentle 
disposition  and  manners,  and  Ovid,  in  an  epistle 
addressed  to  him  during  his  exile  at  Tomi,  alludes 
to  his  cultivated  taste  for  literature,  and  claims  his 
favour  and  protection  as  a  brother-poet.  (Tac.  Ann. 
ii.  64 — 67,  iii.  38  ;  Yell.  Pat.  ii.  129  ;  Ov.  ex  Pont. 
ii.  9.) 

6.  A  king  of  a  portion  of  Thrace,  and  perhaps 
one  of  the  sons  of  No.  5.  (See  Tac.  Ann.  ii.  67.) 
In  A.  d.  38,  Caligula  gave  the  whole  of  Thrace  to 
Rhoemetalces,  son  of  Rhescuporis,  and  put  Cotys 
in  possession  of  Armenia  Minor.  In  a.  d.  47, 
when  Claudius  wished  to  place  Mithridates  on  the 
throne  of  Armenia,  Cotys  endeavoured  to  obtain  it 
for  himself,  and  had  succeeded  in  attaching  some 
of  the  nobles  to  his  cause,  but  was  compelled  by 
the  commands  of  the  emperor  to  desist.  (Dion 
Cass.  lix.  12  ;  Tac.  Ann.  xi.  9.) 

7.  King  of  the  Bosporus,  which  he  received 
from  the  Romans  on  the  expulsion  of  his  brother 
Mithridates.  As  only  a  few  cohorts  under  Julius 
Aquila  had  been  left  in  the  country  to  support 
the  new  king,  who  was  himself  young  and  inex¬ 
perienced,  Mithridates  endeavoured  to  recover  his 
dominions  by  force  of  arms,  a.  d.  50 ;  but  he  was 
conquered  and  carried  prisoner  to  Rome.  (Tac. 
Ann.  xii.  15 — 21.) 

The  second  of  the  coins  figured  on  p.  777,  a. 
belongs  to  this  Cotys,  who  is  sometimes  called 
Cotys  I.,  king  of  the  Bosporus.  The  coin  given 
below  belongs  to  Cotys  II.,  who  reigned  under 
Hadrian,  and  is  mentioned  by  Arrian  in  his  Peri- 
plus.  The  obverse  represents  the  head  of  Cotys, 
the  reverse  that  of  Hadrian.  (Eckhel,  ii.  pp.  376, 
378.)  [E.  E.] 


CRANAEA  (K pavcua),  a  surname  of  Artemis, 
derived  from  a  temple  on  a  hill  near  Elateia  in  i 
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Phocis,  in  which  the  office  of  priest  was  always 
held  by  youths  below  the  age  of  puberty,  and  for 
the  space  of  five  years  by  each  youth.  (Paus.  x. 
34.  §  4.)  [L.  S.] 

CRANA'US  (K pavaos),  an  autochthon  and  king 
of  Attica,  who  reigned  at  the  time  of  the  flood  of 
Deucalion.  He  was  married  to  Pedias,  by  whom 
he  became  the  father  of  Cranae,  Cranaechme,  and 
Atthis,  from  the  last  of  whom  Attica  was  believed 
to  have  derived  its  name.  He  was  deprived  of  his 
kingdom  by  Amphictyon,  his  son-in-law,  and  after 
his  death  he  was  buried  in  the  demos  of  Lanmrae, 
where  his  tomb  was  shewn  as  late  as  the  time  of 
Pausanias.  (Apollod.  iii.  14.  §  5,  &c. ;  Paus.  i.  2. 
§5,  31.  §2.)  '  [L.S.] 

CRANE.  [Cardea.] 

CRANTOR  ( KpauTcvp ),  of  Soli  in  Cilicia,  left 
his  native  country,  and  repaired  to  Athens,  in 
order  to  study  philosophy,  where  he  became  a 
pupil  of  Xenocrates  and  a  friend  of  Polemo,  and 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  supporters  of  the 
philosophy  of  the  older  Academy.  As  Xenocrates 
died  b.  c.  315,  Crantor  must  have  come  to  Athens 
previous  to  that  year,  but  we  do  not  know  the 
date  of  his  birth  or  his  death.  He  died  before 
Polemo  and  Crates,  and  the  dropsy  was  the  cause 
of  his  death.  He  left  his  fortune,  which  amounted 
to  twelve  talents,  to  ArcesilaUs ;  and  this  may  be 
the  reason  why  many  of  Crantor’s  writings  were 
ascribed  by  the  ancients  to  ArcesilaUs.  His  works 
were  very  numerous.  Diogenes  Laertius  says, 
that  he  left  behind  Commentaries  (vTro/avruu.a.Ta'), 
which  consisted  of  30,000  lines  ;  but  of  these  only 
fragments  have  been  preserved.  They  appear  to 
have  related  principally  to  moral  subjects,  and, 
accordingly,  Horace  ( Ep .  i.  2.  4)  classes  him  with 
Chrysippus  as  a  moral  philosopher,  and  speaks  of 
him  in  a  manner  which  proves  that  the  writings  of 
Crantor  were  much  read  and  generally  known  in 
Rome  at  that  time.  The  most  popular  of  Crantor’s 
works  at  Rome  seems  to  have  been  that  “  On  Grief” 
(De  Ludu ,  Ilepl  FleVOous),  which  was  addressed  to 
his  friend  Hippocles  on  the  death  of  his  son,  and 
from  which  Cicero  seems  to  have  taken  almost  the 
whole  of  the  third  book  of  his  Tusculan  Disputa¬ 
tions.  The  philosopher  Panaetius  called  it  a 
“  golden  ”  work,  which  deserved  to  be  learnt  by 
heart  word  for  word.  (Cic.  Acad.  ii.  44.)  Cicero 
also  made  great  use  of  it  while  writing  his  cele¬ 
brated  “  Consolatio  ”  on  the  death  of  his  daughter, 
Tullia ;  and  several  extracts  from  it  are  preserved 
in  Plutarch’s  treatise  on  Consolation  addressed  to 
Apollonius,  which  has  come  down  to  us. 

Crantor  was  the  first  of  Plato’s  followers  who 
wrote  commentaries  on  the  works  of  his  master. 
He  also  made  some  attempts  in  poetry  ;  and  Dio¬ 
genes  Laertius  relates,  that,  after  sealing  up  a  col¬ 
lection  of  his  poems,  he  deposited  them  in  the 
temple  of  Athena  in  his  native  city,  Soli.  He  is 
accordingly  called  by  the  poet  Theaetetus,  in  an 
epitaph  which  he  composed  upon  him,  the  friend 
of  the  Muses ;  and  we  are  told,  that  his  chief  fa¬ 
vourites  among  the  poets  were  Homer  and  Euri¬ 
pides.  (Diog.  Laert.  iv.  24 — 27  ;  Orelli,  Onom. 
Tull.  ii.  p.  201;  Schneider  in  Zimmermann’s  Zeit- 
schrift fur  Altertliumswissenschaft ,  1836,  Nos.  104, 
105;  Kayser,  De  Crantore  Academico,  Heidelb. 
1841.)  [A.  S.] 

CRASSI'NUS  or  CRASSUS,  a  surname  borne 
in  early  times  by  many  members  of  the  patrician 
Claudia  gens.  [Claudius,  p.  767. J 
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CRASSIPES,  “  thick-footed,”  the  name  of  a 
patrician  family  of  the  Furia  gens. 

1.  M.  Furius  Crassipes,  was  one  of  the  three 
commissioners  appointed  in  b.  c.  194  to  found  a 
Latin  colony  among  the  Brutii,  and  he  with  his 
colleagues  accordingly  led,  two  years  afterwards, 
3700  foot  soldiers  and  300  horsemen  to  Vibo, 
which  had  been  previously  called  Hipponium. 
Crassipes  was  elected  praetor,  in  b.c.  187,  and 
obtained  the  province  of  Gaul.  Desiring  to  obtain 
a  pretext  for  a  war,  he  deprived  the  Cenomani  of 
their  arms,  though  they  had  been  guilty  of  no  of¬ 
fence  ;  but  when  this  people  appealed  to  the  senate 
at  Rome,  Crassipes  was  commanded  to  restore 
them  their  arms,  and  to  depart  from  the  province. 
He  obtained  the  praetorship  a  second  time  in  b.c. 
173,  and  received  Sicily  as  his  province.  (Liv. 
xxxiv.  53,  xxxv.  40,  xxxviii.  42,  xxxix.  3,  xli.  28. 
s.  33,  xlii.  1.) 

2.  Furius  Crassipes,  married  Tullia,  the 
daughter  of  M.  Tullius  Cicero,  after  the  death  of  her 
first  husband,  C.  Piso  Frugi.  The  marriage  con¬ 
tract  ( sponsalia )  was  made  on  the  6th  of  April,  b.c. 
56.  She  was,  however,  shortly  afterwards  divorced 
from  Crassipes,  but  at  what  time  is  uncertain  ;  it 
must  have  been  before  b.  c.  50,  as  she  was  married 
to  Dolabella  in  that  year.  Cicero  notwithstanding 
continued  to  live  on  friendly  terms  with  Crassipes, 
and  mentions  to  Atticus  a  conversation  he  had 
had  with  him,  when  Pompey  was  setting  out  from 
Brundisium,  in  b.  c.  49.  (Cic.  ad  Qu.  Fr.  ii.  4,  v.  1, 

vi.  1,  ad  Fam.  i.  7.  §  11,  9.  §  20,  ad  Att.  iv.  5,  12, 

vii.  1,  ad  Att.  ix.  11.)  There  is  a  letter  of  Cicero’s 
( ad  Fam.  xiii.  9)  addressed  to  Crassipes,  when  he 
was  quaestor  in  Bithynia,  b.  c.  51,  recommending 
to  his  notice  the  company  that  farmed  the  taxes  in 
that  province. 

3.  P.  Furius  Crassipes,  curule  aedile,  as  we 
learn  from  coins  (a  specimen  of  which  is  given 
below),  but  at  what  time  is  uncertain.  The  ob¬ 
verse  of  the  coin  annexed  represents  a  woman’s 
head  crowned  with  a  tower,  and  by  the  side  a 
foot,  through  a  kind  of  jocular  allusion  to  the  name 
of  Crassipes ;  on  the  reverse  is  a  curule  seat. 


L.  CRASSITIUS,  a  Latin  grammarian,  was  a 
native  of  Tarentum  and  a  freedman,  and  was  sur- 
named  Pasicles,  which  he  afterwards  changed  into 
Pansa.  He  was  first  employed  in  assisting  the 
writers  of  the  mimes  for  the  stage,  afterwards  gave 
lectures  on  grammar,  and  at  length  wrote  a  com¬ 
mentary  on  the  obscure  poem  of  C.  Helvius  Cinna, 
entitled  Smyrna,  which  gained  him  great  re¬ 
nown  :  his  praises  were  celebrated  in  an  epigram 
preserved  by  Suetonius,  but  the  meaning  of  it 
is  difficult  to  understand.  He  taught  the  sons  of 
many  of  the  noblest  families  at  Rome,  and  among 
others  Julius  Antonius,  the  son  of  the  triumvir,  but 
eventually  he  gave  up  his  school,  in  order  to  be 
compared  to  Verrius  Flaccus,  and  betook  himself 
to  the  study  of  philosophy.  (Suet.  Illustr.  Gramm. 
18  ;  Weichert,  Pott.  Latin.  Reliqu.  p.  184.) 

It  is  not  impossible  that  this  Crassitius  was  ori¬ 
ginally  the  slave  of  the  Crassitius  or  Crassicius, 
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mentioned  by  Cicero  in  b.  c.  43  ( Philipp .  v.  6. 
xiii.  2)  as  one  of  the  friends  of  Antony.  His  ori¬ 
ginal  name  would  therefore  have  been  Pasicles, 
and  he  would  have  taken  the  name  of  his  patron 
as  a  matter  of  course  upon  manumission.  It  may 
be,  however,  that  the  Crassitius  mentioned  by  Ci¬ 
cero  is  the  same  as  the  grammarian. 

CRASSUS,  M.  AQUI'LIUS,  was  praetor  in 
B. c.  43,  and  was  sent  by  the  senate  into  Picenum 
to  levy  troops,  in  order  to  resist  Octavianus,  when 
he  marched  upon  the  city  in  this  year,  in  order  to 
demand  the  consulship.  Crassus  was  seized  in  a 
slave’s  dress,  and  brought  to  Octavianus,  who  did 
not  punish  him  at  the  time,  but  afterwards  in¬ 
cluded  his  name  in  the  proscription.  ( Appian,  B.  C. 
iii.  .93,  94.)  It  is  thought  by  some  commentators 
that  we  ought  to  read  Acilius  instead  of  Aquilius. 
If  this  conjecture  be  correct,  the  Crassus  men¬ 
tioned  above  would  be  the  same  as  the  Acilius, 
who  was  included  in  the  proscription,  and  whose 
escape  is  related  by  Appian.  ( B .  C.  iv.  39.) 

CRASSUS,  CALPU'RNIUS,  descended  from 
the  ancient  family  of  the  (Licinii  ?)  Crassi,  con¬ 
spired  against  Nerva  ;  but  when  his  designs  were 
detected,  he  received  no  punishment  from  the  em¬ 
peror,  but  was  merely  removed  to  Tarentum  with 
his  wife.  Crassus  was  subsequently  put  to  death, 
on  account  of  his  forming  a  conspiracy  against  the 
life  of  Trajan.  (Aur.  Viet.  Epit.  12;  Dion  Cass, 
lxviii.  3,  16. 

CRASSUS,  L.  CANI'DIUS,  was  with  Lepidus 
in  Gaul,  in  b.  c.  43,  when  Antony  was  compelled 
to  seek  refuge  there,  and  was  the  main  instru¬ 
ment  in  bringing  about  the  union  between  the 
armies  of  Lepidus  and  Antony.  Three  years 
later,  B.  c.  40,  he  was  consul  suffectus  with  L. 
Cornelius  Balbus,  and  afterwards  he  was  one  of 
the  legates  of  Antony,  whom  he  accompanied  in 
his  campaign  against  the  Parthians.  In  b.  c.  38, 
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when  Antony  returned  from  that  expedition,  Ca- 
nidius  Crassus  remained  in  Armenia,  and  conti¬ 
nued  the  war  against  those  nations  with  consider¬ 
able  success,  for  he  defeated  the  Armenians,  and 
also  the  kings  of  the  Iberians  and  Albanians,  and 
penetrated  as  far  as  the  Caucasus.  In  the  cam¬ 
paign  which  Antony  made  against  the  Parthians  in 
b.  c.  36,  Crassus  was  as  unfortunate  as  the  other 
Roman  generals,  all  of  whom  suffered  great  losses, 
and  were  compelled  to  retreat.  In  b.  c.  32,  when 
Antony  resolved  upon  the  war  with  Octavian, 
Crassus  was  commissioned  to  lead  the  army,  which 
was  stationed  in  Armenia,  to  the  coast  of  the  Me¬ 
diterranean.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  war  many  of 
Antony’s  friends  advised  him  to  remove  Cleopatra 
from  the  army,  but  Crassus  who  was  bribed  by  the 
queen,  opposed  this  plan,  and  she  accordingly  ac¬ 
companied  her  lover  to  the  fatal  war.  Shortly 
afterwards,  however,  Crassus  also  advised  Antony 
to  send  her  back  to  Egypt,  and  to  fight  the  decisive 
battle  on  the  land  and  not  on  the  sea.  This  time 
his  advice  was  disregarded.  During  the  battle  of  Ac- 
tium,  Crassus  who  had  the  command  of  Antony’s 
land  forces,  could  only  act  the  part  of  a  spectator. 
After  the  unfortunate  issue  of  the  seafight,  Crassus 
and  his  army  still  held  out  for  seven  days  in  the 
hope  that  Antony  would  return  ;  but  in  the  end 
Crassus  in  despair  took  to  flight,  and  followed  his 
master  to  Alexandria,  where  he  informed  him  of 
the  issue  of  the  contest  and  of  the  fate  of  his 
army.  After  the  fall  of  Antony  Crassus  was  put 
to  death  by  the  command  of  Octavianus.  He  died 
as  a  coward,  although  in  times  of  prosperity  he  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  boasting,  that  death  had  no 
terrors  for  him.  (Cic.  ad  Fain.  x.  21  ;  Dion 
Cass,  xlviii.  32,  xlix.  24  ;  Plut.  Ant.  34,  42,  56, 
63,  65,  68,  71,  Comparat.  Dem.  c.  Ant.  1 ; 
Veil.  Pat.  ii.  85,  87  ;  Oros.  vi.  19.)  [L.  S.] 

CRASSUS,  CLAU'DIUS.  [Claudius,  p.767.] 


CRASSUS,  LICPNIUS. 

Stemma  Crassorum. 

(A.) 

C.  Licinius  Varus. 

_ I _ 

I  i 

1.  P.  Licinius  Crassus,  Cos.  b.  c.  171.  2.  C.  Licinius  Crassus,  Cos.  b.  c.  168. 

3.  C.  Licinius  Crassus,  Tr.  PI.  b.  c.  145.  (?) 

_ ! _ 

T..r  i 

4.  C.  Licinius  [Crassus]  ?  5.  Licinia,  vestal,  B.  c.  123. 


(B.) 


6.  P.  Licinius  Crassus  Dives,  Cos.  b.  c.  205. 

7.  P.  Licinius  Crassus  Dives. 


8.  P.  Licinius  Crassus  Dives  Mucianus, 
adopted  son  of  No.  7,  Cos.  b.  c.  131. 


1 1 .  Licinia,  married  1 2.  Licinia,  married 
C.  Sulpicius  Galba.  C.  Sempronius  Gracchus. 


9.  M.  Licinius  Crassus 
Agelastus. 


1 3.  M.  Licinius 
Crassus,  Pr.  b.c.  107. 


10.  Licinia,  (?)  married 
Claudius  Asellus. 


14.  P.  Lie.  Crassus  Dives, 
(a)  Cos.  b.  c.  97  ;  married 
Venuleia. 


a 
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a 


15.  P.  Licinius  Crassus  Dives,  16.  Licinius  Crassus 

died  b.  c.  87.  ,  Dives. 


17.  M.  Licinius  Crassus,  triumvir, 
married  Tertulla. 


18.  P.  Licinius 
Decoctor. 


Crassus  Dives,  |  ”  - - - - - - j 

19.  M.  Licinius  Crassus  Dives,  20.  P.  Licinius  Crassus  Dives, 
Quaestor  of  Caesar.  Legate  of  Caesar,  marr.  Cornelia. 

21.  M.  Licinius  Crassus  Dives,  Cos.  b.  c.  30. 


22.  M.  Licinius  Crassus  Dives,  Cos.  b.  c.  14. 


(C.j 


23.  L.  Licinius  Crassus,  orator  ;  Cos.  b.  c .  95  ;  married  Mucia. 


25.  Lieinia,  married 
C.  Marius. 


24.  Lieinia,  married 
Scipio  Nasica. 

(D.)  Other  Licinii  Crassi 
27.  Licinius  Crassus  Dives,  Pr.  b.  c.  59. 


29.  P.  Licinius  Crassus  Junianus,  Tr.  PL 
b.  c.  53. 

1.  P.  Licinius  C.  f.  P.  n.  Crassus,  was 
grandson  of  P.  Licinius  Varus,  who  was  praetor 
B.  c.  208.  In  b.  c.  176  he  was  praetor,  and  plead¬ 
ed  that  he  was  bound  to  perform  a  solemn  sacrifice 
as  an  excuse  for  not  proceeding  to  his  province, 
Hither  Spain.  In  b.  c.  171  he  was  consul,  and 
appointed  to  the  command  against  Perseus.  He 

i  advanced  through  Epeirus  to  Thessaly,  and  was 
defeated  by  the  king  in  an  engagement  of  cavalry. 
(Liv.  xli.,  xlii.,  xliii.)  During  his  command,  he 
oppressed  the  Athenians  by  excessive  requisitions 
of  corn  to  supply  his  troops,  and  was  accused  on 
i  this  account  to  the  senate. 

2.  C.  Licinius  C.  f.  P.  n.  Crassus,  brother  of 
No.  1,  was  praetor  in  b.  c.  172,  and  in  b.  c.  171 
served  as  legatus  with  his  brother  in  Greece,  and 
commanded  the  right  wing  in  the  unsuccessful 
battle  against  Perseus.  In  b.  c.  168  he  was  con¬ 
sul,  and  in  the  following  year  went  to  Macedonia, 
instead  of  proceeding  to  Cisalpine  Gaul,  which  was 
his  appointed  province.  (Liv.  xlv.  17.)  ‘ 

3.  C.  Licinius  Crassus,  probably  a  son  of  No. 
2,  was  tribune  of  the  plebs  b.  c.  145,  and  accord¬ 
ing  to  Cicero  {de  Amic.  25)  and  Varro  {de  Re 
Rust.  i.  2),  was  the  first  who  in  his  orations  to  the 
people  turned  towards  the  forum,  instead  of  turn¬ 
ing  towards  the  comitium  and  the  curia.  Plutarch 
{C.  Gracch.  5)  attributes  the  introduction  of  this 
mark  of  independence  to  C.  Gracchus.  He  intro¬ 
duced  a  rogation  in  order  to  prevent  the  colleges  of 
priests  from  filling  up  vacancies  by  co-optation, 
and  to  transfer  the  election  to  the  people  ;  but  the 
measure  was  defeated  in  consequence  of  the  speech 
of  the  then  praetor,  C.  Laelius  Sapiens.  (Cic.  Brut. 
21.)  (Huschke,  Ueher  die  Stelle  des  Varro  von 
den  Liciniern ,  Heidelb.  1837.) 

4.  C-.  Licinius  (Crassus),  probably  a  son  of 
No.  3.  (Dion  Cass.  Frag,  xcii.) 

5.  Licinia.  [Licinia.] 

6.  P.  Licinius  P.  f.  P.  n.  Crassus,  Dives, 

son  P-  Licinius  Varus,  and  was  the  first 
Licinius  with  the  surname  Dives  mentioned  in 
]  ^’story.  In  b.  c.  212,  though  a  young  man  who 
had  never  sat  in  the  curule  chair,  he  defeated  two 
distinguished  and  aged  consulars,  Q.  Fulvius  Flac- 


26.  L.  Licinius  Crassus  Scipio,  son  of 
No.  24,  and  adopted  by  No.  23. 

of  uncertain  pedigree. 

28.  P.  Licinius  Crassus,  Pr.  b.  c.  57. 

30.  M.  Licinius  Crassus  Mucianus,  a  contem¬ 
porary  of  Vespasian. 

cus  and  T.  Manlius  Torquatus,  in  a  hard-fought 
contest  for  the  office  of  pontifex  maximus.  (Liv. 
xxv.  5.)  In  b.  c.  211  he  was  curule  aedile,  and 
gave  splendid  games,  remarkable  for  the  crowns 
with  foliage  of  gold  and  silver,  that  were  then  first 
exhibited  at  Rome  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxi.  4)  ;  in  b.  c. 
210  he  was  magister  equitum  of  the  dictator  Q. 
Fulvius  Flaccus,  and  in  the  same  year  obtained 
the  censorship,  but  abdicated  (as  was  usual)  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  death  of  his  colleague.  In  b.  c. 
208  he  was  praetor.  In  b.  c.  205  he  was  consul 
with  Scipio  Africanus,  and  undertook  the  task  of 
keeping  Llannibal  in  check  in  the  country  of  the 
Bruttii.  Here  he  succeeded  in  rescuing  some 
towns  from  the  enemy,  but  was  able  to  do  little 
in  consequence  of  a  contagious  disease  which 
attacked  him  and  his  army.  (Liv.  xxix.  10.) 
In  the  following  year  he  united  his  forces  with 
those  of  the  consul  Sempronius,  to  oppose  Han¬ 
nibal  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Croton,  but  the  Ro¬ 
mans  were  defeated.  In  b.  c.  203,  he  returned 
to  Rome,  and  died  at  an  advanced  age,  b.  c.  183, 
when  his  funeral  was  celebrated  with  games  and 
feasts  which  lasted  for  three  days,  and  by  a 
fight  of  120  gladiators,  (xxxix.  46.)  He  possessed 
many  gifts  of  nature  and  fortune,  and  added  to 
them  by  his  own  industry.  He  was  noble  and 
rich,  of  commanding  form  and  great  corporeal 
strength,  and,  in  addition  to  his  military  accom¬ 
plishments,  was  extremely  eloquent,  whether  in 
addressing  the  senate  or  haranguing  the  people.  In 
civil  and  pontifical  law  he  was  deeply  skilled, 
(xxx.  1.)  Valerius  Maximus  (i.  1.  §  6)  gives  an 
example  of  his  religious  severity  in  condemning  a 
Vestal  virgin  to  be  burnt,  because  one  night  she 
neglected  her  charge  of  guarding  the  everlasting  fire. 

7.  P.  Licinius  Crassus  Dives,  son  of  No.  6. 

8.  P.  Licinius  Crassus  Dives  Mucianus,  was 
the  adopted  son  of  No.  7.  (Cic.  Brut.  26.)  His 
natural  father  was  P.  Mucius  Scaevola,  who  was 
consul  b.  c.  175.  In  the  year  b.  c.  131  he  was 
consul  and  pontifex  maximus,  and,  according  to 
Livy,  was  the  first  priest  of  that  rank  who 
went  beyond  Italy.  (Epit.  lix.)  As  pontifex 
maximus,  he  forbade  his  colleague,  Valerius  Flac- 
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cus,  who  was  flaraen  Martialis,  to  undertake  the 
command  against  Aristonicus,  and  imposed  a  fine 
upon  him,  in  case  of  his  leaving  the  sacred  rites. 
The  people  remitted  the  fine,  but  shewed  their 
sense  of  due  priestly  subordination  by  ordering  the 
flamen  to  obey  the  pontiff.  (Cic.  Phil.  xi.  8.) 
Crassus,  though  his  own  absence  was  liable  to 
similar  objection,  proceeded  to  oppose  Aristonicus, 
who  had  occupied  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus,  which 
had  been  bequeathed  by  Attalus  to  the  Roman 
people.  His  expedition  to  Asia  was  unfortunate. 
He  suffered  a  defeat  at  Leucae,  and  was  overtaken 
in  his  flight  between  Elaea  and  Smyrna  by  the 
body-guard  of  the  enemy.  In  order  that  he  might 
not  be  taken  alive,  he  struck  a  Thracian  in  the  eye 
with  his  horse-whip,  and  the  Thracian,  smarting 
with  the  blow,  stabbed  him  to  death.  (Val.  Max. 
iii.  2.  §  12.)  His  body  was  buried  at  Smyrna, 
and  his  head  was  brought  to  Aristonicus,  who,  in 
the  following  year,  surrendered  to  Perperna,  and 
was  put  to  death  at  Rome.  He  was  so  minutely 
skilled  in  the  Greek  language,  that  when  he  pre¬ 
sided  in  Asia,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  giving  judg¬ 
ment  to  those  who  resorted  to  his  tribunal  in  any 
one  of  five  dialects  in  which  the}’"  preferred  their 
claim.  (Quintil.  xi.  2,  fin.)  Cicero  extols  him  as 
a  good  orator  and  jurist  (Cic.  Brut.  26  ;  compare 
Dig.  l.tit.  2.  s.  4),  andGellius(who  gives  an  example 
of  the  strictness  of  his  military  discipline)  says  that, 
according  to  Sempronius  Asellio  and  other  writers 
of  Roman  history,  he  possessed  five  of  the  best  of 
good  things,  “  quod  esset  ditissimus,  quod  nobilis- 
simus,  quod  eloquentissimus,  quod  jurisconsultissi- 
mus,  quod  pontifex  maximus.”  (Gell.  i.  13.)  How 
the  legal  lore  of  Crassus  was  on  one  occasion  well- 
nigh  foiled  in  contest  with  the  superior  eloquence 
of  Ser.  Sulpicius  Galba  (whose  son  married  the 
daughter  of  Crassus)  may  be  read  in  Cicero  ( de 
Oral.  i.  56).  By  Heineccius  (Hist.  Jut-.  Bom.  i. 
143)  and  many  others,  he  has  been  confounded 
with  L.  Licinius  Crassus,  the  orator,  No.  23. 
(Rutilius,  Vitae  JCtorum ,  c.  xviii.) 

9.  M.  Licinius  Crassus  Agelastus,  son  of 
No.  7,  and  grandfather  of  Crassus  the  triumvir.  He 
derived  his  cognomen  from  having  never  laughed 
(Plin.  H.  N.  vii.  18),  or,  as  Cicero  says,  he  was 
not  the  less  entitled  to  the  designation,  though 
Lucilius  reports  that  he  laughed  once  in  his  life. 
(Cic.  de  Fin.  v.  30.) 

10,  11,  12.  Liciniae.  [Licinia.] 

13.  M.  Licinius  Crassus,  son  of  No.  9,  was 
praetor  b.  c.  107. 

14.  P.  Licinius  M.  f.  P.  n.  Crassus  Dives, 
brother  of  No.  13  and  father  of  the  triumvir.  He 
was  the  proposer  of  the  lex  Licinia,  mentioned  by 
Gellius  (ii.  24),  to  prevent  excessive  expense  and 
gluttony  in  banquets.  The  exact  date  of  this  law 
is  uncertain,  but  it  was  alluded  to  by  the  poet 
Lucilius,  who  died  before  the  consulship  of  Crassus, 
which  took  place  b.  c.  97.  The  sumptuary  law  of 
Crassus  was  so  much  approved  of,  that  it  was 
directed  by  a  decree -of  the  senate  to  take  effect 
immediately  after  its  publication,  and  before  it  had 
been  actually  passed  by  the  populus.  (Macrob.  ii. 
13.)  It  was  abolished  at  the  proposition  of  Duro- 
nius  in  b.c.  98.  (Val.  Max.  ii.  9.  §  5.)  The  extrava¬ 
gance  of  the  games  and  shows  given  by  the 
aediles  had  now  become  unreasonably  great,  and 
Crassus  during  his  aedileship  yielded  to  the  pre¬ 
vailing  prodigality.  (Cic.  de  Off.  ii.  16.)  During 
the  consulship  of  Crassus,  the  senate  made  a  re- 
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markable  decree,  by  which  it  was  ordained  “  ne 
homo  immolaretur,” — a  monstrous  rite,  says  Pliny, 
which  up  to  that  time  had  been  publicly  solem¬ 
nized.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxx.  3.)  After  his  con¬ 
sulship,  he  took  the  command  in  Spain,  where 
he  presided  for  several  years,  and,  in  the  year  b.  c. 
93,  was  honoured  with  a  triumph  for  his  successes 
in  combating  the  Lusitanian  tribes.  In  the  social 
war,  b.  c.  90,  he  was  the  legate  of  L.  Julius 
Caesar,  and  in  the  following  year  his  colleague  in 
the  censorship  (Festus,  s.  v.  referri ),  and  with  him 
enrolled  in  new  tribes  certain  of  the  Latini  and 
Itali,  who  were  rewarded  for  their  fidelity  with 
the  rights  of  citizenship.  In  the  civil  war  which 
commenced  soon  afterwards,  he  took  part  with 
Sulla  and  the  aristocracy.  When  Marius  and 
Cinna,  after  being  proscribed,  returned  to  Rome  in 
the  absence  of  Sulla,  he  stabbed  himself  in  order  to 
escape  a  more  ignominious  death  from  the  hands 
of  their  partisans.  (Liv.  Epit.  lxxx.) 

15.  P.  Licinius  Crassus  Dives,  son  of  No. 
14,  by  Venuleia.  (Cic.  ad  Att.  xii.  24.)  In  b.  c. 
87,  he  was  put  to  death  by  the  horsemen  of  Fim¬ 
bria,  who  belonged  to  the  party  of  Marius,  and,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Floras  (iii.  21.  §  14),  was  massacred 
before  his  father’s  eyes.  Appian  ( B .  C.  i.  p.  394) 
differs  from  other  historians  in  his  account  of  this 
transaction.  He  relates  that  the  father,  after  slay¬ 
ing  his  son,  was  himself  slaughtered  by  the  party 
in  pursuit. 

16.  Licinius  Crassus  Dives,  a  younger  bro¬ 
ther  of  No.  15.  His  praenomen  is  unknown,  and 
the  only  particulars  of  his  history  which  have  been 
recorded  are  the  fact  of  his  marriage  in  the  lifetime 
of  his  parents,  and  his  escape  from  the  massacre  of 
the  year  B.  c.  87.  (Plut.  Crass.  1,  4.) 

17.  M.  Licinius  P.  f.  M.  n.  Crassus  Dives, 
the  younger  son  of  No.  14.  The  date  of  his  birth 
is  not  precisely  recorded,  but  it  is  probable  that 
he  was  born  about  the  year  b.  c.  11 5,  for  Plutarch 
states,  that  he  was  younger  than  Pompey  (Plut. 
Crass.  6),  and  that  he  was  more  than  sixty  years 
old  when  he  departed  (in  the  year  B.  c.  55)  to 
make  war  against  the  Parthians.  (lb.  17.) 

In  the  year  b.  c.  87,  when  his  father  and  bro¬ 
ther  suffered  death  for  their  resistance  to  Marius 
and  Cinna,  he  was  not  considered  of  sufficient  im¬ 
portance  to  be  involved  in  the  same  doom ;  but  he 
was  closely  watched,  and  after  some  time  he 
thought  it  prudent  to  make  his  escape  to  Spain, 
which  he  had  visited  some  years  before,  when  his 
father  had  the  command  in  that  country.  How 
he  concealed  himself  in  a  cavern  near  the  sea  upon 
the  estate  of  Vibius  Paciaecus,  and  how  he  passed 
his  life  in  this  strange  retreat,  is  related  in  detail 
by  the  lively  and  amusing  pen  of  Plutarch.  After 
a  retirement  of  eight  months,  the  death  of  Cinna 
(b.  c.  84)  relieved  him  from  his  voluntary  confine¬ 
ment.  Fie  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  needy 
rabble,  for  whose  sustenance  he  provided  by  ma¬ 
rauding  excursions,  and,  with  2500  men,  made  his 
way  to  Malaca.  Thence,  seizing  the  vessels  in 
the  port,  he  set  sail  for  Africa,  where  he  met  Q. 
Metellus  Pius,  who  had  escaped  from  the  party  of 
Marius.  He  soon  quarrelled  with  Metellus,  and 
did  not  remain  long  in  Africa,  for  when  Sulla 
(b.  c.  83)  landed  in  Italy,  Crassus  proceeded  to 
join  that  successful  general. 

He  was  now  brought  into  competition  with 
Pompey,  who  also  served  under  Sulla.  The  mind 
of  Crassus  was  of  an  essentially  vulgar  type.  He 
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■was  noted  for  envy,  but  his  envy  was  low  and 
cavilling  :  it  was  not  energetic  enough  to  he  cruel 
and  revengeful,  even  when  successful,  and  it  was 
so  far  under  the  control  of  pusillanimity  and  self- 
interest,  as  to  abstain  from  the  open  opposition  of 
manly  hatred.  It  was  with  such  feelings  that 
Crassus  regarded  Pompey ;  and  Sulla  played  off 
the  rivals  against  each  other.  He  understood  his 
tools.  He  gratified  Pompey  by  external  marks  of 
honour,  and  Crassus  with  gold.  The  ruling  pas¬ 
sion  of  Crassus  was  avarice,  and  to  repair  and 
increase  the  fortunes  of  his  family  he  was  willing 
to  submit  to  servile  dependence,  to  encounter  any 
risk,  and  undergo  any  hardship.  He  undertook  a 
service  of  considerable  danger  in  levying  troops 
for  Sulla  among  the  Marsi,  and  he  afterwards 
(b.  c.  83)  distinguished  himself  in  a  successful 
campaign  in  Umbria.  He  was  personally  brave, 
and,  by  fighting  against  the  remains  of  the  Marian 
faction,  he  was  avenging  the  wrongs  of  his  house. 
Sulla  put  him  in  mind  of  this,  and  rewarded  him 
by  donations  of  confiscated  property,  or  by  allow¬ 
ing  him  to  purchase  at  an  almost  nominal  value 
the  estates  of  those  who  were  proscribed.  Crassus 
was  reported  to  have  sought  for  gain  by  dishonest 
means.  He  was  accused  of  unduly  appropriating 
the  booty  taken  at  Tuder  (an  Umbrian  colony  not 
far  from  the  Tiber),  and  of  placing,  without  autho¬ 
rity,  a  name  in  the  proscribed  lists,  in  order  that 
he  might  succeed  to  an  inheritance. 

The  desire  of  wealth  which  absorbed  Crassus 
was  neither  the  self-sufficing  love  of  possession, 
which  enables  the  miser  to  despise  the  hiss  of  the 
people  while  he  contemplates  the  coin  in  his  chest, 
nor  did  it  spring  from  that  voluptuousness  which 
made  Lucullus  value  the  means  of  material  enjoy¬ 
ment,  nor  from  that  lofty  ambition  which  made 
Sulla  and  Caesar  look  upon  gold  as  a  mere  instru¬ 
ment  of  empire.  Crassus  sought  wealth  because 
he  loved  the  reputation  of  being  rich,  liked  to  have 
the  power  of  purchasing  vulgar  popularity,  and 
prized  the  kind  of  influence  which  the  capitalist 
acquires  over  the  debtor,  and  over  the  man  who 
wants  to  borrow  or  hopes  to  profit.  To  these  ob¬ 
jects  the  administration  of  civil  affairs  and  warlike 
command  were,  in  his  view,  subordinate.  He 
possessed  very  great  ability  and  steady  industry 
in  obtaining  what  he  desired,  and  soon  began  to 
justify  his  hereditary  surname,  Dives.  He  ex¬ 
tended  his  influence  by  acting  as  an  advocate  be¬ 
fore  the  courts,  by  giving  advice  in  domestic  affairs, 
by  canvassing  for  votes  in  favour  of  his  friends, 
and  by  lending  money.  At  one  time  of  his  life, 
there  was  scarcely  a  senator  who  was  not  under 
some  private  obligation  to  him.  He  was  affable 
in  his  demeanour  to  the  common  people,  taking 
them  by  the  hand,  and  addressing  them  by  name. 
Rich  legacies  and  inheritances  rewarded  his  assi¬ 
duity  and  complaisance  to  the  old  and  wealthy. 
He  was  a  keen  and  sagacious  speculator.  He 
bought  multitudes  of  slaves,  and,  in  order  to  in¬ 
crease  their  value,  had  them  instructed  in  lucrative 
arts,  and  sometimes  assisted  personally  in  their 
education.  Order  and  economy  reigned  in  his 
household.  He  worked  silver-mines,  cultivated 
farms,  and  built  houses,  which  he  let  at  high  rents. 
He  took  advantage  of  the  distresses  and  dangers 
of  others  to  make  cheap  purchases.  Was  there  a 
fire  in  the  city,  Crassus  might  be  seen  among  the 
throng,  bargaining  for  the  houses  that  were  burn¬ 
ing  or  in  danger  of  being  burnt. 
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From  such  pursuits  Crassus  was  called  to  action 
by  that  servile  war  which  sprang  from  and  indi¬ 
cated  the  deplorable  state  of  domestic  life  in  Italy, 
and  was  signalized  by  the  romantic  adventures 
and  reverses  of  the  daring  but  ill-fated  Spartacus. 
Spartacus  had  for  many  months  successfully  re¬ 
sisted  the  generals  who  had  been  sent  to  oppose 
him.  A  revolt  so  really  dangerous  had  begun  to 
create  alarm,  and  no  confidence  was  placed  in  the 
military  talents  of  the  consuls  for  the  year  b.  c.  71, 
who  regularly,  according  to  a  still-prevailing  custom, 
would  have  divided  between  them  the  command  of 
the  army.  But  the  occasion  called  for  more  experi¬ 
enced  leaders,  and,  in  the  absence  of  Pompey,  who 
was  fighting  in  Spain,  the  command  of  six  legions 
and  of  the  troops  already  in  the  field  was  given  to 
Crassus,  who  was  created  praetor.  After  several 
engagements  fought  with  various  success  [Spar¬ 
tacus],  Crassus  at  length  brought  the  rebel  chief 
to  a  decisive  battle  in  Lucania.  Spartacus  was 
slain  with  12,300  (Plut.  Pomp.  21),  or,  according 
to  Livy  ( Epit .  97),  60,000  of  his  followers  ;  and  of 
the  slaves  that  were  taken  prisoners,  6000  were 
crucified  along  the  road  between  Rome  and  Capua. 
Crassus  had  hastened  operations  in  order  to  anti¬ 
cipate  the  arrival  of  Pompey,  who  he  feared  might 
reap  the  credit  without  having  shared  the  dangers 
of  the  campaign.  His  fears  were  in  some  degree 
verified,  for  Pompey  came  in  time  to  cut  off  5000 
fugitives,  and  wrote  to  the  senate,  “  Crassus,  in¬ 
deed,  has  defeated  the  enemy,  but  I  have  extir¬ 
pated  the  war  by  the  roots.”  Though  the  victory 
of  Crassus  was  of  great  importance,  yet,  as  being 
achieved  over  slaves,  it  was  not  thought  worthy  of 
a  triumph ;  but  Crassus  was  honoured  with  an 
ovation,  and  allowed  the  distinction  of  wearing  a 
triumphal  crown  of  bay  ( laurus )  instead  of  the 
myrtle,  which  was  appropriate  to  an  ovation. 

Crassus  now  aspired  to  the  consulship,  and  was 
not  above  applying  for  assistance  to  his  rival  Pom¬ 
pey,  who  had  also  announced  himself  a  candidate. 
Pompey  assumed  with  pleasure  the  part  of  pro¬ 
tector,  and  declared  to  the  people  that  he  should 
consider  his  own  election  valueless,  unless  it  were 
accompanied  with  that  of  Crassus.  Both  were 
elected,  (b.  c.  70.)  Already  had  Pompey  become 
a  favourite  of  the  people,  and  already  begun  to 
incur  the  distrust  of  the  optimates,  while  Caesar 
endeavoured  to  increase  the  estrangement  by  pro¬ 
moting  a  union  between  Pompey  and  Crassus  in 
popular  measures.  With  their  united  support,  the 
lex  Aurelia  was  carried,  by  which  the  judices 
were  selected  from  the  populus  (represented  by 
the  tribuni  aerarii)  and  equites  as  well  as  the 
senate,  whereas  the  senate  had  possessed  the 
judicia  exclusively  during  the  preceding  twelve 
years  by  the  lex  Cornelia  of  Sulla.  The  jealousy 
of  Crassus,  however,  prevented  any  cordiality  of 
sentiment,  or  general  unity  of  action.  He  saw 
himself  overborne  by  the  superior  authority  of  his 
colleague.  To  gain  favour,  he  entertained  the  po¬ 
pulace  at  a  banquet  of  10,000  tables,  and  distri¬ 
buted  corn  enough  to  supply  the  family  of  every 
citizen  for  three  months ;  but  all  this  was  insuffi¬ 
cient  to  outweigh  the  superior  personal  considera¬ 
tion  of  Pompey.  The  coolness  between  the  con¬ 
suls  became  a  matter  of  public  observation,  and, 
on  the  last  day  of  the  year,  the  knight  C.  Aurelius 
(probably  at  the  instigation  of  Caesar)  mounted 
the  tribune,  and  announced  to  the  assembled  mul¬ 
titude  that  Jupiter,  who  had  appeared  to  him  in  a 
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dream  the  night  before,  invited  the  consuls  to  be 
reconciled  before  they  left  office.  Pompey  re¬ 
mained  cold  and  inflexible,  but  Crassus  took  the 
first  step  by  offering  his  hand  to  his  rival,  in  the 
midst  of  general  acclamations.  The  reconciliation 
was  hollow,  for  the  jealousy  of  Crassus  continued. 
He  privily  opposed  the  Gabinian  rogation,  which 
commissioned  Pompey  to  clear  the  sea  of  pirates  ; 
and  Cicero’s  support  of  the  Manilian  law,  which 
conferred  the  command  against  Mithridates  upon 
Pompey,  rankled  in  the  mind  of  Crassus.  When 
Pompey  returned  victorious,  Crassus,  from  timidity 
or  disgust,  retired  for  a  time  from  Rome. 

In  the  year  B.  c.  65,  Crassus  was  censor  with 
Q.  Catulus,  the  firm  supporter  of  the  senate ;  but 
the  censors,  in  consequence  of  their  political  dis¬ 
cordance,  passed  the  period  of  their  office  without 
holding  a  census  or  a  muster  of  the  equites.  In 
the  following  year,  Crassus  failed  in  his  wish  to 
obtain  the  rich  province  of  Egypt. 

Crassus  was  suspected  by  some,  probably  with¬ 
out  sufficient  reason,  of  being  privy  to  the  first 
conspiracy  of  Catiline  ;  and  again,  in  the  year  B.  c. 
63,  L,  Tarquinius,  when  he  was  arrested  on  his 
way  to  Catiline,  affirmed  that  he  was  sent  by 
Crassus  with  a  message  inviting  Catiline  to  come 
with  speed  to  the  rescue  of  his  friends  at  Rome  ; 
but  the  senate  denounced  the  testimony  of  L.  Tar¬ 
quinius  as  a  calumny,  and  Crassus  himself  attri¬ 
buted  the  charge  to  the  subornation  of  Cicero. 
(Sail.  B.  C.  48.)  The  interests  of  Crassus  were 
opposed  to  the  success  of  the  conspiracy ;  for  it 
would  have  required  a  man  of  higher  order  to 
seize  and  retain  the  helm  in  the  confusion  that 
would  have  ensued. 

In  the  whole  intercourse  between  Crassus  and 
Cicero  may  be  observed  a  real  coldness,  with  oc¬ 
casional  alternations  of  affected  friendship.  (Comp. 
Cic.  ad  Att.  i.  14  and  16,  ad  Fam.  xiv.  2,  pro 
Sejd.  17,  ad  Fam.  i.  9.  §  6,  v.  8.)  In  his 
intercourse  with  others,  Crassus  was  equally  un¬ 
steady  in  his  likings  and  enmities.  They  were,  in 
fact,  not  deeply-seated,  and,  without  the  practice 
of  much  hypocrisy,  could  be  assumed  or  withdrawn 
as  temporary  expediency  might  suggest. 

It  was  from  motives  of  self-interest,  without 
actual  community  of  feeling  or  purpose,  that  the 
so-called  triumvirate  was  formed  between  Caesar, 
Pompey,  and  Crassus.  Each  hoped  to  gain  the 
first  place  for  himself  by  using  the  others  for  his 
purposes,  though  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
confederacy  was  really  most  profitable  to  Caesar, 
and  that,  of  the  three,  Crassus  would  have  been 
the  least  able  to  rule  alone.  Caesar  had  already 
found  Crassus  a  convenient  friend  ;  for  in  b.  c.  61, 
when  Caesar  was  about  to  proceed  to  his  province 
in  Further  Spain,  Crassus  became  security  for  his 
debts  to  a  large  amount.  It  may,  at  first  view, 
excite  surprise  that  a  person  of  so  little  independent 
greatness  as  Crassus  should  have  occupied  the 
position  that  he  filled,  and  that  men  of  wider 
capacity  should  have  entered  into  a  compact  to 
share  with  him  the  honours  and  profits  of  the 
commonwealth.  But  the  fact  is  to  be  accounted 
for  by  considering,  that  the  character  of  Crassus 
represented  in  many  points  a  large  portion  of 
the  public.  While  the  young,  the  daring  and 
the  ambitious,  the  needy,  the  revolutionary, 
and  the  democratic,  adhered  to  Caesar,  —  while 
the  aristocracy,  the  party  of  the  old  constitu¬ 
tion,  those  who  affected  the  reputation  of  high 
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principle  and  steady  virtue,  looked  with  greater 
favour  upon  Pompey, — there  was  a  considerable 
mass  of  plain,  moderate,  practical  men,  who  saw 
much  that  they  liked  in  Crassus.  Independently 
of  the  actual  influence  which  he  acquired  by  the 
means  we  have  explained,  he  had  the  sympathy 
of  those  who,  without  being  noble,  were  jealous 
of  the  nobility,  and  were  rich  or  were  occupied 
in  making  money.  They  sympathised  with  him, 
because  the  love  of  gain  was  a  strong  trait  in  the 
Roman  character,  and  they  saw  that  his  unequi¬ 
vocal  success  in  his  pursuit  was  a  proof  of  at 
least  one  unquestionable  talent — a  talent  of  the 
most  universal  practical  utility.  He  was  not 
without  literary  acquirement,  for,  under  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  the  Peripatetic  Alexander,  he  had  gained 
a  moderate  proficiency  in  history  and  philosophy. 
There  was  no  profligacy  in  his  private  conduct 
to  shock  decent  and  respectable  mediocrity.  He 
was  not  above  ordinary  comprehension.  The  many 
could  appreciate  a  worldly  and  vulgar-minded  but 
safe  man,  whose  principles  sat  loosely  but  conve¬ 
niently  upon  him,  who  was  not  likely  to  innovate 
rashly,  to  dazzle  by  eccentric  brilliancy,  or  to  put 
to  shame  by  an  overstrained  rigidity  of  virtue. 
Thus  it  was  more  prudent  to  combine  with  Cras¬ 
sus  as  an  ally,  than  to  incur  the  opposition  of  his 
party,  and  to  risk  the  counter-influence  of  an 
enormous  fortune,  which  made  the  name  of  Cras¬ 
sus  proverbial  for  wealth.  Pliny  (//.  N.  xxxiii. 
47)  values  his  estates  in  the  country  alone  at  two 
hundred  millions  of  sesterces.  He  might  have 
maintained  no  despicable  army  at  his  own  cost. 
Without  the  means  of  doing  this,  he  thought  that 
no  one  deserved  to  be  called  rich.  In  other  less 
stirring  times  he  might  have  lived  and  died  with¬ 
out  leaving  in  history  any  marked  traces  of  his 
existence ;  but  in  the  period  of  transition  and 
commotion  which  preceded  the  fall  of  the  republic, 
such  elements  of  power  as  he  possessed  could 
scarcely  remain  neglected  and  quiescent. 

It  was  part  of  the  trium viral  contract — renewed 
at  an  interview  between  the  parties  in  Luca — that 
Pompey  and  Crassus  should  be  a  second  time  con¬ 
suls  together,  should  share  the  armies  and  pro¬ 
vinces  of  the  ensuing  year,  and  should  exert  their 
influence  to  secure  the  prolongation  for  five  years 
of  Caesar’s  command  in  Gaul.  Notwithstanding 
the  strenuous  opposition  of  L.  Domitius  Aheno- 
barbus,  backed  by  all  the  authority  of  Cato  of 
Utica  (who  was  forced  on  the  day  of  election  to 
leave  the  Field  of  Mars  with  his  followers  after  a 
scene  of  serious  riot  and  uproar),  both  Pompey 
and  Crassus  were  elected  consuls,  B.  c.  55.  A  law 
was  passed  at  the  rogation  of  the  tribune  C.  Tre- 
bonius,  by  which  Syria  and  the  two  Spains,  with 
the  right  of  peace  and  war,  were  assigned  to  the 
consuls  for  five  years,  while  the  Gauls  and  Illyri- 
cum  were  handed  over  to  Caesar  for  a  similar 
period.  In  the  distribution  of  the  consular  pro¬ 
vinces,  Crassus  took  Syria. 

Crassus  was  anxious  to  distinguish  himself  in 
war.  Pompey,  he  saw,  had  subjugated  the  Pirates 
and  Mithridates  :  Caesar  had  conquered  Gaul,  and 
was  marching  his  army  victoriously  to  Germany 
and  Britain.  Mortified  at  successes  which  made 
him  feel  his  inferiority  to  both,  he  chose  rather  to 
enter  upon  an  undertaking  for  which  he  had  no 
genius  than  to  continue  the  pursuit  of  wealth  and 
influence  at  home.  Armed  by  the  lex  Trebonia  i 
with  power  to  make  war,  he  determined  to  exer- 
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cise  his  authority  by  attacking  the  Parthians. 
This  was  a  stretch  and  perversion  of  the  law, 
for  the  Parthians  were  not  expressly  named  in  the 
lex  Trebonia,  and  the  Senate,  who  constitutionally 
were  the  proper  arbiters  of  peace  and  war,  refused 
to  sanction  hostilities  by  their  decree.  Indeed 
there  was  not  the  slightest  pretext  for  hostil¬ 
ities,  and  nothing  could  be  more  flagrantly  un¬ 
just  than  the  determination  of  Crassus.  It  was 
in  express  violation  of  treaties,  for  in  the  year  b.  c. 
92,  Sulla  had  concluded  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the 
Parthians,  and  the  treaty  had  been  renewed  by 
Pompey  with  their  king  Phraates.  The  Romans 
were  not  very  scrupulous  in  their  career  of  con¬ 
quest,  and  they  often  fought  from  motives  of  gain 
or  ambition,  but  their  ostensible  reasons  generally 
bore  some  show  of  plausibility,  and  a  total  disre¬ 
gard  of  form  was  offensive  to  a  people  who  were 
accustomed  in  their  international  dealings  to  ob¬ 
serve  certain  legal  and  religious  technicalities.  It 
was  not  surprising,  therefore,  that,  apart  from  all 
political  considerations,  the  feelings  of  common  jus¬ 
tice  should  excite  a  strong  repugnance  to  the  plans 
of  Crassus,  who,  having  gained  his  immediate 
object  in  obtaining  Syria  as  his  province,  broke 
out  into  a  display  of  childish  vanity  and  boastful¬ 
ness,  which  were  alien  from  his  usual  demeanour. 
C.  Ateius  Capito,  the  tribune,  ordered  his  officer  to 
arrest  Crassus,  but  was  obliged  to  release  him  by 
the  intercession  of  his  colleagues.  However,  he 
ran  on  to  the  gate  of  the  city  to  intercept  the 
consul,  who  was  anxious  without  delay  to  proceed 
to  his  destination,  and  resolved  to  set  out  at  once 
without  waiting  for  the  termination  of  his  year  of 
office.  Posted  at  the  gate,  Ateius  kindled  a  fire, 
and  with  certain  fumigations  and  libations  and  in¬ 
vocations  of  strange  and  terrible  deities,  mingled 
the  most  awful  curses  and  imprecations  against 
Crassus.  This  was  done  in  pursuance  of  an  an¬ 
cient  Roman  rite,  which  was  never  solemnized  on 
light  grounds  ;  for,  while  it  was  believed  to  be  fatal 
to  the  person  devoted,  it  was  also  thought  to  bring 
calamity  upon  the  person  who  devoted  another. 
But  Crassus  was  not  deterred.  He  proceeded  on 
his  way  to  Brundusium.  The  evil  omen  daunted 
the  army,  and  seems  to  have  occasioned  an  unusual 
attention  to  disastrous  auguries  and  forebodings, 
for  Plutarch  is  copious  in  his  account  of  tokens  of 
misfortune  in  almost  every  stage  of  the  expedition. 

The  route  of  Crassus  lay  through  Macedonia, 
Thrace,  the  Hellespont,  Galatia,  and  the  northern 
part  of  Syria  to  Mesopotamia.  Throughout  the 
whole  campaign  he  exhibited  so  much  imprudence 
and  such  a  complete  neglect  of  the  first  principles 
of  military  art,  that  premature  age  may  be  thought 
to  have  impaired  his  faculties,  though  he  was  now 
but  little  more  than  sixty  years  old.  He  was 
deaf,  and  looked  older  than  he  really  was.  The 
aged  Deiotarus,  whom  he  met  in  Galatia,  rallied 
him  on  his  coming  late  into  the  field.  He  was 
accompanied  by  some  able  men,  especially  the 
quaestor  C.  Cassius  Longinus  (afterwards  one  of 
Caesar’s  murderers)  and  the  legate  Octavius,  but 
he  did  not  profit  by  their  advice.  He  was  quite 
uninformed  as  to  the  character  and  resources  ol  the 
enemy  he  was  going  to  attack  ;  fancied  that  he 
should  have  an  easy  conquest  over  unwarlike  peo¬ 
ple  ;  that  countless  treasures  lay  before  him,  and 
that  it  would  be  a  matter  of  no  difficulty  to  out¬ 
strip  the  glory  of  his  predecessors,  Scipio,  Lucullus, 
Pompey,  and  push  on  his  army  to  Bactria  and 
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India.  He  did  not  attempt  to  take  advantage  of 
the  intestine  dissensions  in  Parthia,  did  not  form 
any  cordial  union  with  the  Armenians  and  other 
tribes  who  were  hostile  to  the  Parthians,  and  did 
not  obtain  correct  information  as  to  the  position  of 
the  enemy’s  force,  and  the  nature  of  the  country. 
On  the  contrary,  he  listened  to  flatterers ;  he 
suffered  himself  to  be  grossly  deceived  and  misled, 
and  he  alienated,  by  ill-treatment  and  insolence, 
those  who  might  have  been  useful,  and  were  dis¬ 
posed  to  be  friendly.  After  crossing  the  Euphrates, 
and  taking  Zenodotium  in  Mesopotamia  (a  suc¬ 
cess  on  which  he  prided  himself  as  if  it  were  a 
great  exploit),  he  did  not  follow  up  the  attack 
upon  Parthia,  but  gave  time  to  the  enemy  to  as¬ 
semble  his  forces  and  concert  his  plans  and  choose 
his  ground.  He  was  advised  by  Cassius  to  keep 
the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  to  make  himself  mas¬ 
ter  of  Seleuceia  (which  was  situate  on  a  canal  con¬ 
necting  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris),  and  to  take 
Babylon,  since  both  these  cities  were  always  at 
enmity  with  the  Parthians.  He  chose,  however, 
after  leaving  7000  infantry  and  1000  cavalry  in 
garrison  in  Mesopotamia,  to  recross  the  Euphrates 
with  the  rest  of  his  forces,  and  to  pass  the  winter 
in  northern  Syria.  In  Syria  he  behaved  more 
like  a  revenue  officer  than  a  general.  He  omitted 
to  muster  and  exercise  the  troops,  or  to  review  the 
armour  and  military  stores.  It  is  true  that  he 
ordered  the  neighbouring  tribes  and  chieftains  to 
furnish  recruits  and  bring  supplies,  but  these  re¬ 
quisitions  he  willingly  commuted  for  money.  Nor 
was  his  cupidity  satisfied  by  such  gains.  At 
Hierapolis  there  was  a  wealthy  temple,  dedicated 
to  the  Syrian  goddess  Derceto  or  Atargatis  (the 
Ashtaroth  of  Scripture),  who  presided  over  the 
elements  of  nature  and  the  productive  seeds  of 
things.  (Plin.  H.  N.  v.  19;  Strab.  xvi.  in 
fin.)  This  temple  he  plundered  of  its  treasures, 
which  it  took  several  days  to  examine  and  weigh. 
One  of  the  ill  omens  mentioned  by  Plutarch 
occurred  here.  Crassus  had  a  son  Publius,  who 
had  lately  arrived  from  Italy  with  1000  Gallic 
cavalry  to  join  his  father’s  army.  The  son,  on 
going  out  of  the  temple,  stumbled  on  the  thresh¬ 
old,  and  the  father,  who  was  following,  fell  over 
him.  Josephus  (Ant.  xiv.  7,  Bell.  Jud.  i.  8) 
gives  a  circumstantial  account  of  the  plunder  of  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem  by  Crassus,  but  the  narrative 
is  not  free  from  suspicion,  for  Jerusalem  lay  en¬ 
tirely  out  of  the  route  of  Crassus,  and  was  at  a 
distance  of  between  400  and  500  Roman  miles 
from  the  winter  quarters  of  the  army ;  and  we 
believe  that  no  historian  but  Josephus  mentions 
the  occurrence,  if  we  except  the  author  of  the  Latin 
work  “  De  Bello  Judaico,”  (i.  21,)  which  is  little 
more  than  an  enlarged  translation  of  Josephus,  and 
passes  under  the  name  of  Hegesippus.  To  the 
divine  judgment  for  his  sacrilege  on  this  occasion, 
Dr.  Prideaux  ( Connexion ,  part  2)  attributes  the 
subsequent  infatuation  of  Crassus.  According  to 
this  account,  Eleazar,  treasurer  of  the  temple,  had, 
for  security,  put  a  bar  of  gold  of  the  weight  of  300 
Hebrew  minae  into  a  hollowed  beam,  and  to  this 
beam  was  attached  the  veil  which  separated  the 
Holy  Place  from  the  Holy  of  Holies.  Perceiving 
that  Crassus  intended  to  plunder  the  temple, 
Eleazar  endeavoured  to  compound  with  him,  by 
giving  him  the  bar  of  gold  on  condition  that  he 
would  spare  the  other  treasures.  This  Crassus 
promised  with  an  oath,  but  had  no  sooner  received 
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the  gold,  than  he  seized,  not  only  2000  talents 
in  money,  which  Pompey  had  left  untouched,  but 
everything  else  that  he  thought  worth  carrying 
away,  to  the  value  of  8000  talents  more. 

Orodes  (Arsaces  XIV.),  the  king  of  Parthia, 
was  himself  engaged  with  part  of  his  army,  in  an 
invasion  of  Armenia,  but  he  despatched  Surenas, 
the  most  illustrious  of  his  nobles  and  a  young  ac¬ 
complished  general,  into  Mesopotamia  with  the 
rest  of  his  forces,  to  hold  Crassus  in  check.  Be¬ 
fore  proceeding  to  hostilities,  he  sent  ambassadors 
to  Crassus  to  say  that  if  the  Roman  general  made 
war  by  the  authority  of  the  senate,  the  war 
could  only  terminate  by  the  destruction  of  one  or 
other  of  the  parties,  but  if  at  the  prompting  of  his 
own  desire,  the  king  would  take  compassion  on  his 
old  age,  and  allow  him  to  withdraw  his  troops  in 
safety.  Crassus  replied  that  he  would  give  his 
answer  at  Seleuceia.  “  Sooner,”  said  the  ambas¬ 
sador,  Vagises,  “shall  hair  grow  on  the  palm  of 
this  hand,  than  thy  eyes  behold  Seleuceia.”  Ar- 
tavasdes,  the  king  of  Armenia,  requested  Crassus 
to  join  him  in  Armenia,  in  order  that  they  might 
oppose  Orodes  with  their  united  forces  ;  he  pointed 
out  to  the  Roman  general  that  Armenia  being  a 
rough  mountainous  country,  the  cavalry,  of  which 
the  Parthian  army  was  almost  wholly  composed, 
would  there  be  useless,  and  he  promised  to  take 
care  that  in  Armenia  the  Roman  army  should  be 
supplied  with  all  necessaries.  In  Mesopotamia, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  Romans  would  be  exposed 
to  extreme  danger  on  their  march  through  sandy 
deserts,  where  they  would  be  unable  to  procure 
water  and  provisions.  Crassus,  however,  deter¬ 
mined  to  march  through  Mesopotamia,  and  engaged 
Artavasdes  to  supply  him  with  auxiliary  troops ; 
but  the  king  never  sent  the  promised  forces,  excus¬ 
ing  himself  on  the  ground  that  they  were  necessary 
for  his  own  defence  against  Orodes. 

Crassus,  in  pursuing  the  imprudent  course  which 
he  determined  upon,  was  misled  by  a  crafty  Ara¬ 
bian  chieftain,  called  by  Plutarch,  Ariamnes.* 
This  Arab  had  formerly  served  under  Pompey, 
and  was  well  known  to  many  in  the  army  of 
Crassus,  for  which  reason  he  was  selected  by 
Surenas  to  betray  the  Romans.  He  offered  him¬ 
self  as  a  guide  to  conduct  them  by  the  shortest 
way  to  the  enemy.  He  told  the  Roman  general, 
that  the  Parthians  durst  not  stand  before  him  ; 
that  unless  he  made  haste,  they  would  escape  from 
him,  and  rob  him  of  the  fruits  of  victory.  Cas¬ 
sius,  the  legate,  suspected  Ariamnes  of  treachery, 
and  warned  Crassus,  instead  of  following  him,  to 
retire  to  the  mountains  ;  but  Crassus,  deceived  by 
his  fair  words  and  fooled  by  his  flattery,  was  led 
by  him  to  the  open  plains  of  Mesopotamia.  Ari¬ 
amnes,  having  accomplished  his  object,  seized  a 
frivolous  pretext,  and  rode  off  to  inform  Surenas 
that  the  Roman  army  was  delivered  into  his  hands, 
and  Crassus  soon  learned  from  his  scouts,  that 
the  Parthians  were  advancing.  The  conduct  of 

*  From  the  Roman  ignorance  of  oriental  lan¬ 
guages,  there  is  a  great  variation  among  historians 
in  the  oriental  names  that  occur  in  the  expedition 
of  Crassus.  Thus,  this  chieftain  is  called  by  Dion 
Cassius,  Augarus  or  Abgarus,  and  by  the  compiler 
ot  the  Ilisturia  Romanorum  Parthica ,  attributed 
to  Appian,  he  is  called  Acbarus.  Floras  (iii.  11. 
§7)  names  him  Mazaras.  Again,  the  Armenian 
king  is  called  by  Dion  Cassius  (xl.  16)  Artabazes. 
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Crassus  in  this  emergency  was  marked  by  irreso¬ 
lution.  He  first  drew  up  his  infantry  in  line,  and 
placed  his  cavalry  at  the  wings — an  arrangement 
which  would  have  obviated  the  murderous  success 
of  the  Parthian  archers,  and  would  have  prevented 
the  troops  from  being  outflanked  by  the  Parthian 
horse  ;  but  he  then  altered  his  mind,  and  formed 
the  infantry  in  a  solid  square  flanked  by  squadrons 
of  cavalry.  To  his  son  he  gave  one  wing,  to  Cas¬ 
sius  the  other,  and  placed  himself  in  the  centre. 
In  the  battle  that  ensued,  the  Parthians  exhibited 
their  usual  tactics,  advancing  with  terrific  shouts 
and  the  noise  of  kettle-drums.  They  worried  the 
densely  marshalled  Romans  with  showers  of  arrows 
and  javelins,  every  one  of  which  struck  its  man. 
Crassus  was  disheartened  at  finding  that  there  was 
no  chance  of  their  missiles  being  exhausted,  as  a 
number  of  camels  were  laden  with  a  large  supply. 
By  feigned  retreats,  during  which  they  continued 
to  discharge  their  arrows,  they  led  the  Romans 
into  disadvantageous  positions  ;  then  they  suddenly 
rallied  and  charged,  while  the  enemy  was  in  dis¬ 
order  and  blinded  by  dust. 

For  the  details  of  the  engagement,  which  was  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  errors  and  misfortunes  and  unavailing 
bravery,  we  must  refer  to  the  account  of  Plutarch. 
Crassus  lost  his  son  in  the  battle,  and  endeavoured 
to  encourage  the  soldiers  under  a  calamity  which, 
he  said,  concerned  him  alone.  He  talked  to  them 
of  honour  and  their  country,  but  the  faint  and  lan¬ 
guid  shout  with  which  they  responded  to  his 
harangue,  attested  their  dejection.  When  night 
came  on  the  Parthians  retired,  it  being  contrary  to 
their  custom  to  pass  the  night  near  an  enemy,  be¬ 
cause  they  never  fortified  their  camps,  and  be¬ 
cause  their  horses  and  arrows  could  be  of  little 
use  in  the  dark.  In  this  miserable  state  of  affairs, 
Octavius  and  Cassius  found  Crassus  lying  upon 
the  ground,  as  if  he  were  stunned  and  senseless. 
They  held  a  council  of  war,  and  determined  to  re¬ 
treat  at  once,  leaving  the  wounded  on  the  field. 
Crassus,  with  such  of  the  troops  as  had  strength 
to  march,  retired  to  Carrhae  (the  Haran  of  Scrip¬ 
ture),  and,  on  the  following  morning,  the  Parthians 
entered  the  Roman  camp,  and  massacred  the  sick 
and  wounded,  to  the  number  of  4000.  They  then 
pursued  and  overtook  four  cohorts,  which  had  lost 
their  way  in  the  dark,  and  put  all  but  twenty  men 
to  the  sword. 

Surenas,  having  ascertained  that  Crassus  and  the 
principal  officers  of  the  Roman  army  were  shut  up  in 
Carrhae,  and  fearing  that  they  might  altogether  es¬ 
cape,  again  had  recourse  to  stratagem  and  treachery. 
Crassus  was  induced  to  take  a  guide,  Andromachus, 
who  acted  as  a  traitor,  and  led  the  army  into  dan¬ 
gerous  defiles.  Having  escaped  from  this  snare, 
he  was  forced  by  the  mutinous  threats  of  the 
troops,  though  his  eyes  were  open  to  the  inevitable 
result,  to  accept  a  perfidious  invitation  from  Sure¬ 
nas,  who  offered  a  pacific  interview,  and  held  out 
hopes  that  the  Romans  would  be  allowed  to  retire 
without  molestation.  At  the  interview,  a  horse, 
with  rich  trappings,  was  led  out  as  a  present 
from  the  king  to  Crassus,  who  was  forcibly  placed 
upon  the  saddle.  Octavius,  seeing  plainly  that 
it  was  the  object  of  the  Parthians  to  take  Cras¬ 
sus  alive,  seized  the  horse  by  the  bridle.  A 
scuffle  ensued,  and  Crassus  fell  by  some  un¬ 
known  hand.  Whether  he  was  despatched  by  an 
enemy,  or  by  some  friend  who  desired  to  save  him 
from  the  disgrace  of  becoming  a  prisoner,  is  uncer- 
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tain.  In  the  course  of  this  expedition, — one  of 
the  most  disastrous  in  which  the  Romans  were 
ever  engaged  against  a  foreign  enemy, — Crassus  is 
said  to  have  lost  20,000  men  killed,  and  10,000 
taken  prisoners.  At  the  time  of  his  death, 
Artavasdes  had  made  peace  with  Orodes,  and  had 
given  one  of  his  daughters  in  marriage  to  Pacorus, 
the  son  of  the  Parthian.  They  were  sitting  to¬ 
gether  at  the  nuptial  banquet,  and  listening  to  the 
representation  of  the  Bacchae  of  Euripides,  when  a 
messenger  arrived  from  Surenas,  and  brought  in  the 
head  and  hand  of  Crassus.  To  the  great  delight 
of  the  spectators,  passages  from  the  drama  (1.  1168 
&c.)  were  applied  by  the  actors  to  the  lifeless 
head.  Orodes  afterwards  caused  melted  gold  to  be 
poured  into  the  mouth  of  his  fallen  enemy,  saying, 
“  Sate  thyself  now  with  that  metal  of  which  in 
life  thou  wert  so  greedy.”  (Dion  Cass.  xl.  27 ; 
Florus,  iii.  11.) 

(Plutarch,  Crassus ;  Dion  Cass,  xxxvii. — xl.; 
Cic.  Epist.  passim.  The  Historia  Romanorum  Par- 
thica ,  usually  attributed  to  Appian,  is  a  compilation 
from  Plutarch.  All  the  authorities  are  collected 
in  Drumann,  Gesch.  Roms  iv.  pp.  71 — 115.) 

18.  P.  Licinius  Crassus  Dives,  son  of  No.  15, 
and  known  by  the  designation  of  Decodor;  for, 
though  originally  very  rich,  his  prodigality  and 
dissipation  were  so  inordinate,  that  he  became  in¬ 
solvent,  and  his  creditors  sold  his  goods.  After 
this,  he  was  often  taunted  by  being  addressed  as 
Crassus  Dives.  (Val.  Max.  vi.  9.  §  12.) 

19.  M.  Licinius  Crassus  Dives,  the  elder 
son  of  the  triumvir  (No.  17)  by  Tertulla.  (Cic.  ad 
Fam.  v.  8.)  From  his  resemblance  to  the  senator 
Axius,  there  was  a  slander  that  his  mother  had 
been  unfaithful  to  her  husband.  After  his  younger 
brother  Publius  had  left  Caesar,  Marcus  became 
Caesar’s  quaestor  in  Gaul,  and  at  the  breaking  out 
of  the  civil  war,  in  b.  c.  49  was  praefect  in  Cis¬ 
alpine  Gaul.  (Caes.  B.  G.  v.  24  ;  Justin  xlii.  4.) 
It  is  possible  that  he  was  the  husband  of  the  Cae- 

i  cilia  or  Metella,  who  appears  by  an  inscription  in 
!  Gruter  (p.  377,  No.  7)  to  have  been  the  wife  of 
!  M.  Crassus,  and  has  by  some  genealogists  been 
wrongly  given  to  the  triumvir.  (Drumann,  Gesch. 
Roms  ii.  p.  55.) 

20.  P.  Licinius  M.  f.  Crassus  Dives,  younger 
son  of  the  triumvir,  was  Caesar’s  legate  in  Gaul 

!  from  b.  c.  58  to  the  second  consulship  of  his 
father.  In  B.  c.  58,  he  fought  against  Ariovistus  ; 
in  the  following  year,  against  the  Veneti  and  other 
tribes  in  north-western  Gaul ;  and  in  b.  c.  56,  he 
distinguished  himself  in  Aquitania.  In  the  next 
winter,  Caesar  sent  him  to  Rome  with  a  party  of 
soldiers  who  were  intended  to  forward  the  election 
of  the  triumvirs  Pompev  and  Crassus,  and  he  also 
brought  home  1000  Gallic  cavalry,  who  afterwards 
took  part  in  the  Parthian  war.  Notwithstanding 
the  mutual  dislike  of  Cicero  and  Crassus  the  trium- 
1  vir,  Publius  was  much  attached  to  the  great  orator, 
and  derived  much  pleasure  and  benefit  from  his 
society.  In  b.  c.  58,  he  strove  to  prevent  the 
banishment  of  Cicero,  and  with  other  young  Ro¬ 
mans  appeared  in  public  clad  in  mourning ;  and, 
on  his  return  to  Rome,  in  B.  c.  55,  he  exerted 
I  himself  to  procure  a  reconciliation  between  Cicero 
and  his  father.  (Cic.  ad  Qu.  Fr.  ii.  9.  §  2.)  At 
the  end  of  the  year  b.  c.  54,  he  followed  the  trium¬ 
vir  to  Syria,  and,  in  the  fatal  battle  near  Carrhae, 
behaved  with  the  utmost  gallantry.  (Plut.  Crass. 
25.)  Seeing  that  he  could  not  rescue  his  troops, 
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he  refused  to  provide  for  his  own  safety,  and,  as 
his  hand  was  disabled  by  being  transfixed  with  an 
arrow,  he  ordered  his  sword-bearer  to  run  him 
through  the  body.  Though  he  was  more  ambitious 
of  military  renown  than  of  the  fame  of  eloquence, 
he  was  fond  of  literature.  He  was  a  proficient  in 
the  art  of  dancing  (Macrob.  ii.  10  fin.),  and  under 
the  teaching  of  his  friend  and  freedman  Apollonius, 
became  well  skilled  in  Greek.  (Cic.  ad  Fam. 
xiii.  16.)  There  is  extant  a  Roman  denarius 
( post ,  p.  882)  which  has  been  usually  supposed  to 
refer  to  him,  although  the  name  inscribed  and  the 
device  on  the  reverse  would  equally  or  better  apply 
to  his  grandfather,  Publius  the  censor,  No.  14. 
See  below,  p.  882,  a.  (Eckhel,  v.  p.  232 ;  Spanh. 
ii.  p.  99.) 

21.  M.  Licinius  M.  f.  Crassus  Dives,  son  of 
No.  19.  In  b.  c.  30,  he  was  consul  with  Octa- 
vian,  and  in  the  following  year,  as  proconsul  of 
Macedonia,  he  fought  with  success  against  the  sur¬ 
rounding  barbarians.  (Liv.  Epit.  cxxxiv.,  cxxxv.) 

22.  M.  Licinius  M.  f.  Crassus  Dives,  son  of 
No.  21,  was  consul  b.  c.  14.  (Dion  Cass.  liv.  24.) 

23.  L.  Licinius  L.  f.  Crassus,  the  orator. 
His  pedigree  is  unknown.  He  was  born  b.  c.  140, 
was  educated  by  his  father  with  the  greatest  care, 
and  received  instruction  from  the  celebrated  histo¬ 
rian  and  jurist,  L.  Caelius  Antipater.  (Cic.  Brut. 
26.)  At  a  very  early  age  he  began  to  display  his 
oratorical  ability.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  (or, 
according  to  Tacitus,  Dial,  de  Orat.  c.  34,  two 
years  earlier)  he  accused  C,  Carbo,  a  man  of  high 
nobility  and  eloquence,  who  was  hated  by  the 
aristocratic  party  to  which  Crassus  belonged.  Yal. 
Maximus  (vi.  5.  §  6)  gives  an  instance  of  his  hon¬ 
ourable  conduct  in  this  case.  When  the  slave  of 
Carbo  brought  to  Crassus  a  desk  filled  with  his  mas¬ 
ter's  papers,  Crassus  sent  back  the  desk  to  Carbo  with 
the  seal  unbroken,  together  with  his  slave  in  chains. 
Carbo  escaped  condemnation  by  poisoning  himself 
with  cantharides  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  ix.  21,  Brut.  27) ; 
and  Crassus,  pitying  his  fate,  felt  some  remorse  at 
the  eagerness  and  success  of  his  accusation.  (Cic. 
Verr.  iii.  1.)  In  the  following  year  (b.  c.  118)  he 
defended  the  proposal  of  a  law  for  establishing  a 
new  colony  at  Narbo  in  Gaul.  The  measure  was 
opposed  by  the  senate,  who  feared  that  by  the 
assignation  of  lands  to  the  poorer  citizens,  the 
aerarium  would  suffer  from  a  diminution  of  the 
rents  of  the  ager  publicus ;  but,  on  this  occasion, 
Crassus  preferred  the  quest  of  popularity  to  the 
reputation  of  consistent  adherence  to  the  aristo¬ 
cracy.  (Cic.  Brut.  43,  de  Off.  ii.  18.)  By  eloquence 
above  his  years,  he  succeeded  in  carrying  the  law, 
and  proceeded  himself  to  found  the  colony.  In 
B.  c.  114,  he  undertook  the  defence  of  his  kins¬ 
woman,  the  vestal  Licinia,  who,  with  two  other 
vestals,  Marcia  and  Aemilia,  were  accused  of  in¬ 
cest  ;  but,  though  upon  a  former  trial  his  client 
had  been  acquitted  by  L.  Caecilius  Mettius,  pon- 
tifex  maximus,  and  the  whole  college  of  pontiffs, 
the  energy  and  ability  of  his  defence  were  unable 
to  prevail  against  the  severity  of  L.  Cassius,  the 
scopulus  reorum ,  who  was  appointed  inquisitor  by 
the  people  for  the  purpose  of  reviewing  the  former 
lenient  sentence.  (Veil.  i.  15  ;  Cic.  de  Orat.  ii.  55, 
de  Off.  ii.  18;  Macrob.  i.  10;  Clinton,  Fasti , 
b.  c.  114;  Ascon.  in  Mil.  p.  46,  ed.  Orelli.) 
In  his  quaestorship  he  was  the  colleague  of 
Q.  Mucius  Scaevola,  with  whom,  as  colleague,  he 
served  every  other  office  except  the  tribunate  of 
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the  plebs  and  the  censorship.  In  his  quaestorship 
he  travelled  through  Macedonia  to  Athens  on  his 
return  from  Asia,  which  seems  to  have  been  his 
province.  In  Asia  he  had  listened  to  the  teaching 
of  Scepsius  Metrodorus,  and  at  Athens  he  received 
instruction  from  Charmadas  and  other  philosophers 
and  rhetoricians ;  but  he  did  not  remain  so  long 
as  he  intended  in  that  city,  from  unreasonable 
resentment  at  the  refusal  of  the  Athenians  to  re¬ 
peat  the  solemnization  of  the  mysteries,  which 
were  over  two  days  before  his  arrival.  (Cic.  de  Orat. 
iii.  20.)  After  his  return  to  Rome,  we  find  him 
engaged  in  pleading  the  causes  of  his  friends. 
Thus,  he  defended  Sergius  Orata,  who  was  accused 
of  appropriating  the  public  waters  for  the  use  of 
his  oyster  fisheries.  (Val.  Max.  ix.  1.  §  1.)  He 
was  engaged,  on  behalf  of  the  same  Orata,  in  an¬ 
other  cause,  in  which  the  following  interesting 
question  arose  : — How  far  is  a  vendor,  selling  a 
house  to  a  person  from  whom  he  had  previously 
purchased  it,  liable  to  damages  for  not  expressly 
mentioning  in  the  conveyance  a  defect  in  title  that 
existed  at  the  time  of  the  former  sale,  and  of  which 
the  purchaser  might  therefore  be  supposed  to  be 
cognizant?  (Cic.  de  Off.  iii.  16,  de  Oral.  i.  39.) 
He  was  tribune  of  the  people  in  b.  c.  107,  but  the 
period  of  this  office  was  not  distinguished  by  any¬ 
thing  remarkable.  In  B.  c.  106  he  spoke  in  favour 
of  the  lex  Servilia,  by  which  it  was  proposed  to 
restore  to  the  equites  the  judicia,  which  were  then 
in  the  hands  of  the  senatorian  order.  The  contests 
for  the  power  of  being  selected  as  judices,  which 
divided  the  different  orders,  prove  how  much  the 
administration  of  justice  was  perverted  by  par¬ 
tiality  and  faction.  As  there  is  much  confusion 
in  the  history  of  the  judicia,  it  may  be  proper  to 
mention  some  of  the  changes  which  took  place 
about  this  period.  In  B.  c.  122,  by  the  lex  Sem- 
pronia  of  C.  Gracchus,  the  judicia  were  transferred 
from  the  senate  to  the  equites.  In  b.  c.  106,  by 
the  lex  Servilia  of  Q.  Servilius  Caepio,  they  were 
restored  to  the  senate  ;  and  it  is  not  correct  to  say 
(with  Walter,  Gesch.  des  Romischen  Rechts,  i.  p. 
244,  and  others),  that  by  this  lex  Servilia  both 
orders  were  admitted  to  share  the  judicia.  The 
lex  Servilia  of  Caepio  had  a  very  brief  existence  ; 
for  about  b.  c.  104,  by  the  lex  Servilia  of  C.  Servi¬ 
lius  Glaucia,  the  judicia  were  again  taken  from  the 
.senate  and  given  to  the  knights.  Much  error  has 
arisen  from  the  existence  of  two  laws  of  the  same 
name  and  of  nearly  the  same  date,  but  exactly 
opposite  in  their  enactments.  The  speech  of  Cras- 
sus  for  the  lex  Servilia  of  Caepio  was  one  of  re¬ 
markable  power  and  eloquence  (Cic.  Brut.  43,  de 
Orat.  i.  52),  and  expressed  the  strength  of  his 
devotion  to  the  aristocratic  party.  It  was  proba¬ 
bly  in  this  speech  that  he  attacked  Memmius  (Cic. 
de  Orat.  ii.  59,  66)  who  was  a  strenuous  opponent 
of  the  rogation  of  Caepio.  In  b.  c.  103  he  was 
curule  aedile,  and  with  his  colleague,  Q.  Scaevola, 
.gave  splendid  games,  in  which  pillars  of  foreign 
marble  were  exhibited,  and  lion  fights  were  intro¬ 
duced.  (Cic.  de  Off.  iL  16;  Plin.  H.  N.  xxxvi. 
3,  viii.  16.  s.  20.)  After  being  praetor  and  augur, 
lie  became  a  candidate  for  the  consulship,  but  he 
studiously  kept  away  from  the  presence  of  his 
father-in-law,  Q.  Scaevola,  the  augur,  not  wishing 
that  one  whom  he  so  respected  should  be  a  witness 
of  what  he  considered  the  degradation  of  his  can¬ 
vass.  (Val.  Max.  iv.  5.  §  4.)  He  was  elected,  b.  c. 
95,  with  his  constant  colleague,  Q.  Scaevola,  the 
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pontifex  maximus,  who  must  be  carefully  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  augur  of  the  same  name.  During 
their  consulship  was  passed  the  Lex  Licinia  Mucia 
de  Civibus  regundis ,  to  prevent  persons  passing  as 
citizens  who  were  not  entitled  to  that  character,  j 
and  to  compel  all  who  were  not  citizens  to  depart 
from  Rome.  The  rigour  and  inhospitality  of  this 
law  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  promoting  causes 
of  the  social  war.  (Ascon.  in  Cic.  pro  Cornel.; 
Cic.  de  Off.  iii.  11.)  During  the  term  of  his 
office,  he  had  occasion  to  defend  Q.  Servilius  Caepio, 
who  was  hated  by  the  equites,  and  was  accused  of 
majestas  by  the  tribune  C.  Norbanus  (Cic.  Brut. 
35) ;  but  Caepio  was  condemned.  Crassus  was 
now  anxious  to  seek  for  renown  in  another  field. 
He  hastened  to  his  province,  Hither  Gaul,  and 
explored  the  Alps  in  search  of  an  enemy ;  but  he 
found  no  opposition,  and  was  obliged  to  content 
himself  with  the  subjugation  of  some  petty  tribes, 
by  whose  depredations  he  asserted  that  the  pro¬ 
vince  was  disturbed.  For  this  trilling  success  he 
was  not  ashamed  to  ask  a  triumph,  and  would 
perhaps  have  obtained  his  demand  from  the  senate, 
had  not  his  colleague  Scaevola  opposed  such  a  mis¬ 
application  of  the  honour.  (Val.  Max.  iii.  7.  §  6 ; 
Cic.  in  Pison.  26.)  With  this  exception,  his  con¬ 
duct  in  the  administration  of  his  province  was 
irreproachable.  This  was  admitted  by  C.  Carbo 
(the  son  of  the  Carbo  whom  he  had  formerly  ac¬ 
cused),  who  accompanied  him  to  Gaul,  in  order  to  i 
seek  out  the  materials  of  an  accusation;  but 
Crassus  disarmed  his  opposition  by  courting  in¬ 
quiry,  and  employing  Carbo  in  the  planning  and 
execution  of  affairs. 

One  of  the  most  celebrated  private  causes  in  the 
annals  of  Roman  jurisprudence  was  the  contest  for 
an  inheritance  between  M.  Curius  and  M.  Coponius, 
which  was  heard  before  the  centumviri  under  the 
presidency  of  the  praetor  T.  Manilius,  in  the  year 
b.  c.  93.  Crassus,  the  greatest  orator  of  the  day, 
pleaded  the  cause  of  Curius,  while  Q.  Scaevola,  the 
greatest  living  lawyer,  supported  the  claim  of 
Coponius.  The  state  of  the  case  was  this.  A 
testator  died,  supposing  his  wife  to  be  preg¬ 
nant,  and  having  directed  by  will  that  if  the 
son,  who  should  be  bom  within  the  next  ten  |!| 
months,  should  die  before  becoming  his  own  guar¬ 
dian,*  M.  Curius  should  succeed  as  heir  in  his 
place.  (Cic.  Brut.  52,  53.)  No  son  was  bom. — 
Scaevola  argued  that  this  was  a  casus  omissus,  and 
insisted  upon  the  strict  law,  according  to  which 
Curius  could  have  no  claim  unless  a  son  were  first 
born,  and  then  died  while  under  guardianship. 
Crassus  contended  for  the  equitable  construction, 
according  to  which  the  testator  could  not  be  sup¬ 
posed  to  intend  any  difference  between  the  case  of 
no  son  being  born,  and  the  case  of  a  son  being  born 
and  dying  before  arriving  at  the  age  of  puberty. 
The  equitable  construction  contended  for  by  Crassus 
was  approved,  and  Curius  gained  the  inheritance. 

In  B.  c.  92  he  was  made  censor  with  Cn.  Do- 
mitius  Ahenobarbus.  A  new  practice  had  sprung  : 
up  in  Rome  of  sending  youths  to  the  schools  of 
persons  who  called  themselves  Latin  rhetoricians. 
Crassus  disapproved  the  novelty,  as  tending  to 

*  “  Antequam  in  suam  tutelam  pervenisset,” 
i.  e.  before  attaining  the  age  of  14  years,  at  which  t 
age  a  son  would  cease  to  be  under  the  guardian¬ 
ship  of  another.  The  phrase  has  been  misunder¬ 
stood  by  Drumann. 
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idleness,  and  calculated  rather  to  encourage  effron¬ 
tery  than  to  sharpen  intellect.  lie  thought  that 
the  Latins  in  almost  every  valuable  acquirement 
excelled  the  Greeks,  and  was  displeased  to  see  his 
countr3rmen  stoop  to  an  inferior  imitation  of  Gre¬ 
cian  customs.  The  censors  suppressed  the  schools 
by  a  proclamation,  which  may  be  found  in  the 
Dialogue  de  Oratoribus  and  in  Gellius  (xv.  11), 
and  deserves  to  be  referred  to  as  an  example  of  the 
.  form  of  a  censorian  edict.  Though  the  two  cen¬ 
sors  concurred  in  this  measure,  they  were  men  of 
very  different  habits  and  tempers,  and  passed  the 
period  of  their  office  in  strife  and  discord.  Crassus 
was  fond  of  elegance  and  luxury.  He  had  a  house 
upon  the  Palatium,  which,  though  it  yielded  in 
magnificence  to  the  mansion  of  Q.  Catulus  upon  the 
same  hill,  and  was  considerably  inferior  to  that  of 
C.  Aquilius  upon  the  Viminal,  was  remarkable  for 
its  size,  the  taste  of  its  furniture,  and  the  beauty 
of  its  grounds.  It  was  adorned  with  pillars  of 
Hymettian  marble,  with  expensive  vases,  and  tri¬ 
clinia  inlaid  with  brass.  He  had  two  goblets, 
carved  by  the  hand  of  Mentor,  which  served  rather 
for  ornament  than  for  use.  His  gardens  were 
provided  with  fish-ponds,  and  some  noble  lotus- 
trees  shaded  his  walks  with  their  ample  foliage. 
Ahenobarbus,  his  colleague,  found  fault  with  such 
corruption  of  manners  (Plin.  II.  N.  xvii.  1),  esti¬ 
mated  his  house  at  a  hundred  million  ( sester - 
Hum  millies),  or  according  to  Valerius  Maximus 
(ix.  1.  §  4)  six  million  ( seccagies  sestertio )  sester¬ 
ces,  and  complained  of  his  crying  for  the  loss  of  a 
lamprey,  as  if  it  had  been  a  daughter.  It  was  a 
tame  lamprey,  which  used  to  come  at  the  call  of 
Crassus,  and  feed  out  of  his  hand.  Crassus  made  a 
public  speech  against  his  colleague,  and  by  his 
1  great  powers  of  ridicule,  turned  him  into  derision  ; 

I  jested  upon  his  name  (Sue ton.  Arero,  2),  and  to  the 
j  accusation  of  weeping  for  a  lamprey,  replied,  that 
it  was  more  than  Ahenobarbus  had  done  upon  the 
loss  of  any  of  his  three  wives.  (Aelian,  Hist. 
Anim.  viii.  4.)  On  many  occasions,  he  availed 
i  himself  of  his  power  of  exciting  a  laugh  against  his 
opponent  (Cic.  de  Or.  ii.  59,  60,  70),  and  was  not 
j  scrupulous  as  to  the  mode.  Thus,  though  he  care- 
!  fully  avoided  everything  that  might  impair  his  own 
dignity,  and  might  seem  to  his  audience  to  savour 
of  buffoonery,  he  sometimes  jested  upon  personal 
deformities,  as  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  his  sally 
upon  L.  Aelius  Lamia  in  his  speech  for  C.  Aculeo 
(Cic.  de  Or.  ii.  65),  and  his  answer  to  the  trouble¬ 
some  witness,  as  reported  by  Pliny.  ( II.  N xxxv. 
4.)  Shortly  before  his  death,  he  spoke  in  favour 
of  Cn.  Plancus  in  opposition  to  the  charge  of  M. 
Junius  Brutus  the  Accuser.  [Brutus,  No.  14.] 
j  Brutus,  in  allusion  to  his  fine  house  and  effeminate 
manners,  called  him  the  Palatine  Venus,  and 
taunted  him  with  political  inconsistency  for  de¬ 
preciating  the  senate  in  his  speech  for  the  Nar- 
bonese  colony,  and  flattering  that  body  in  his 
speech  for  the  lex  Servilia.  The  successful  repar¬ 
tee  of  Crassus  is  well  known  from  being  recorded 
by  Cicero  (de  Orat.  ii.  54,  pro  Cluent.  5 1 )  and 
Quintilian  (vi.  3.  §  44).  His  last  speech  was 
i  delivered  in  the  senate  in  b.  c.  91,  against  L.  Mar- 
;  cius  Philippus,  the  consul,  an  enemy  of  the  optf- 
!  mates.  Philippus,  in  opposing  the  measures  qf 
t '  M.  Livius  Drusus,  imprudently  asked  how,  with 
such  a  senate,  it  was  possible  to  carry  on  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  the  commonwealth.  Crassus  fixed 
Upon  thk  expression,  and  on  that  day  seemed  to 
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excel  himself  in  the  vehemence  of  his  assault  upon 
the  consul.  Philippus  was  so  irritated  by  his 
bitter  words,  that  he  ordered  his  lictor  to  seize 
some  of  the  goods  of  Crassus  by  way  of  pledge, — 
a  strong  measure,  adopted  usually  by  the  highest 
magistrates  to  constrain  the  performance  of  public 
duties,  or  to  punish  contumacious  contempt  ot 
public  authority.  Crassus  repelled  the  lictor,  and 
said  that  he  could  not  respect  the  character  of  con¬ 
sul  in  a  man  who  refused  to  treat  him  as  a  senator. 
“  If  you  want  to  restrain  me,  it  will  not  do  to 
seize  my  goods.'"  You  must  tear  out  this  tongue. 
Even  then,  with  my  very  breath  I  will  continue 
to  denounce  your  lawless  conduct.”  At  his  dicta¬ 
tion  a  vote  of  the  senate  was  passed  by  which  they 
vindicated  their  own  patriotism;  but  the  passionate 
vehemence  of  this  contention  shattered  his  health 
and  brought  on  a  fever.  He  returned  to  his 
dwelling,  was  seized  with  a  shivering  fit,  and  in 
seven  days  was  dead. 

Such  was  the  end  of  one  of  the  greatest  orators 
that  Rome  ever  produced.  In  an  age  abounding 
with  orators  he  stood  pre-eminent.  (Veil.  Pat.  ii.  9.) 
The  rougher  style  of  Corun  canius,  Cato,  and  the 
Gracchi,  had  been  succeeded  by  a  medium  style, 
which,  without  sacrificing  strength  to  artificial 
rules,  was  more  polished  and  ornamented.  His 
sentences  were  short  and  well-turned.  In  debate 
he  was  self-possessed  and  pertinacious,  and  his 
lively  wit  gave  a  peculiar  zest  to  his  reply.  He 
employed  words  in  common  use,  but  he  always  em¬ 
ployed  the  best  and  most  proper  words.  His 
mode  of  stating  his  facts  and  arguments  was 
wonderfully  clear  and  concise.  Though  peror- 
ncitus ,  he  was  perbrevis.  In  early  life  he  had  dis¬ 
ciplined  his  taste  by  the  excellent  practice  of  care¬ 
fully  translating  into  Latin  the  most  celebrated 
specimens  of  Grecian  eloquence.  In  the  treatise 
De  Orcctore ,  Cicero  introduces  him  as  one  of  the 
principal  speakers,  and  he  is  understood  to  express 
Cicero’s  own  sentiments.  Few  of  his  speeches 
were  preserved  in  writing,  and  of  those  few  the 
greater  part,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  fragments 
that  remain,  consisted  of  senatorial  orations  and 
harangues  to  the  people.  LI  is  chief  excellence 
seems  to  have  lain  in  this  style  rather  than  in  ju¬ 
dicial  oratory;  yet,  in  the  judgment  of  Cicero,  he 
was  eloquentium  jurisperitissimus.  (Guil.  Grotius, 
de  Vit.  JCtorum ,  i.  7.  §  9  ;  Meyer,  Oratorum 
Romanorum  Fragmenta,^.  291 — 317  ;  Dnimann, 
Gesch.  Roms.  iv.  p.  62.) 

24  and  25.  Licinia.  [Licinia.] 

26.  L.  Licinius  Crassus  Scipio,  grandson  of 
Crassus  the  orator  [No.  23],  one  of  whose  daugh¬ 
ters  married  his  father  P.  Scipio  Nasica,  who  was 
consul,  b.  c.  111.  His  grandfather,  having  no  son, 
adopted  him  by  his  testament,  and  made  him  heir 
to  his  property.  (Cic.  Brut.  58  ;  Plin.  II.  N. 
xxxiv.  3.  s.  8.) 

27.  Licinius  Crassus  Dives,  of  uncertain 
pedigree,  was  praetor  in  b.  c.  59,  when  L.  Vet- 
tius  was  accused  before  him  of  conspiracy  against 
the  life  of  Pompey.  (Cic.  ad  Att.  ii.  24.  §  2.) 


*  “Non  tibi  ilia  sunt  caedendaF  (Cic.  de  Or. 
iii.  1.)  Caedenda  here  implies  seizure  not  sale. 
It  is  probable  that,  as  a  symbol  of  taking  legal 
possession,  the  officer  struck  the  goods,  or  marked 
them  with  notches,  and  that  the  ceremony  was 
analogous  to  the  manus  ivjectio  in  personal  arrest. 

3  b 
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It  has  been  conjectured  that  his  praenomen  was 
Publius,  and  that  he  was  identical  with  No.  18. 

28.  P.  Licinius  Crassus,  was  praetor  in  b.  c. 
57,  and  favoured  Cicero’s  return  from  exile. 
(Cic.  post.  Redit.  in  Sen.  9.)  Orelli  ( Onom .  Tull .) 
thinks  that  the  name  affords  evidence  of  the  spu¬ 
riousness  of  the  speech  in  which  it  is  found. 

29.  P.  Crassus  Junianus,  one  of  the  gens 
Junia,  adopted  by  some  Licinius  Crassus. 
His  name  appears  on  coins.  (Spanh.  ii.  pp.  104, 
179;  Eckhel.  v.  pp.  153,  154,  233.)  He  was 
tribune  of  the  plebs  in  B.  c.  51,  and  a  friend 
of  Cicero.  (Cic.  ad  Qu.  Fr.  iii.  8.  §  3.)  In  the 
civil  war  he  fought  for  Pompey,  and  served  with 
the  title  legatus  propraetore  under  Metellus  Scipio 
in  Africa,  where,  after  the  battle  of  Thapsus,  he 
made  his  escape  to  the  sea.  (Plut.  CatoMaj.  70, fin.) 

30.  M.  Licinius  Crassus  Mucianus.  [Mu- 

CIANUS.] 

The  annexed  coin  of  the  Licinia  gens  is  the  one 
referred  to  on  p.  879,  b.,  and  supposed  to  have  been 
struck  by  P.  Crassus  [No.  20],  as  it  bears  the 
legend  P.  (indistinct  in  the  cut)  Crassus  M.  F. 
The  obverse  represents  the  head  of  Venus,  and  the 
reverse  a  man  holding  a  horse,  which  is  supposed 
to  refer  to  the  ceremony  of  the  public  inspection  of 
the  horses  of  the  equites  by  the  censors.  {Did.  of 
Ant.  s.  v.  Equites.)  [J.  T.  G.] 


CRASSUS,  OCTACI'LIUS.  1.  M’.  Octaci- 
lius  Crassus,  was  consul  in  b.  c.  263  with  M’. 
Valerius  Maximus,  and  crossed  with  a  numerous 
army  over  to  Sicily.  After  having  induced  many 
of  the  Sicilian  towns  to  surrender,  the  consuls  ad¬ 
vanced  against  Hiero  of  Syracuse.  The  king,  in 
compliance  with  the  desire  of  his  people,  concluded 
a  peace,  which  the  Romans  gladly  accepted,  and 
in  which  he  gave  up  to  them  the  towns  they  had 
taken,  delivered  up  the.  Roman  prisoners,  and  paid 
a  contribution  of  200  talents.  He  thus  became  the 
ally  of  Rome.  In  b.  c.  246  Crassus  was  consul  a 
second  time  with  M.  Fabius  Licinus,  and  carried 
on  the  war  against  the  Carthaginians,  though  no¬ 
thing  of  any  consequence  seems  to  have  been  ac¬ 
complished.  (Polyb.  i.  16  &c. ;  Zonar.  viii.  9; 
Eutrop.  ii.  10  ;  Oros.  iv.  7 ;  Gellius,  x.  6.) 

2.  T.  Octacilius  Crassus,  apparently  a  bro¬ 
ther  of  the  former,  was  consul  in  b.  c.  261,  with 
L.  Valerius  Flaccus,  and  continued  the  operations 
in  Sicily  against  the  Carthaginians  after  the  taking 
of  Agrigentum  ;  but  nothing  is  known  to  have 
been  accomplished  during  his  consulship.  (Polyb. 
i-  20.)  [L.  S.] 

CRASSUS,  PAPI'RIUS.  1.  M\  Papirius 
Crassus  was  consul  in  b.  c.  441  with  C.  Furius 
Pacilus.  (Liv.  iv.  12  ;  Diod.  xii.  35.) 

. L;  I>APIRIus  Crassus  was  consul  in  b.  c. 
430  with  M.  Cornelius  Maluginensis.  They  led 
armies  against  Veii  and  Falerii,  but  as  no  enemy 
appeared  in  the  field,  the  Romans  contented  them¬ 
selves  with  plundering  and  ravaging  the  open  coun¬ 
try*  (Liv.  iv.  21  ;  Diod.  xii.  41.)  Crassus  was 
censor  in  b.  c.  424. 
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3.  C.  Papirius  Crassus  was  consul  in  b.  c. 
430  with  L.  Julius  Julus.  These  consuls  disco¬ 
vered,  by  treacherous  means,  that  the  tribunes  of 
the  people  intended  to  bring  forward  a  bill  on  the 
aestiniatio  multarum ,  and  in  order  to  anticipate  the 
favour  which  the  tribunes  thereby  were  likely  to 
gain  with  the  people,  the  consuls  themselves  pro¬ 
posed  and  carried  the  law.  (Liv.  iv.  30  ;  Cic.  de 
Re  Publ.  ii.  35  ;  Diod.  xii.  72.) 

4.  C.  Papirius  Crassus  was  consular  tribune 
in  b.  c.  384.  (Liv.  vi.  18.) 

5.  Sp.  Papirius  Crassus,  consular  tribune  in 
b.  c.  382.  He  and  L.  Papirius  Crassus,  one  of 
his  colleagues,  led  an  army  against  Velitrae,  and 
fought  with  success  against  that  town  and  its  allies, 
the  Praenestines.  (Liv.  vi.  22.) 

6.  L.  Papirius  Crassus,  consular  tribune  in 
b.  c.  382,  and  again  in  b.  c.  376.  (Livy,  vi.  22  ; 
Diod.  xv.  71.) 

7.  L.  Papirius  Crassus,  consular  tribune  in 
b.  c.  368.  (Liv.  vi.  38 ;  Diod.  xv.  78.) 

8.  L.  Papirius  Crassus  was  made  dictator 
in  b.  c.  340  while  holding  the  office  of  praetor, 
in  order  to  conduct  the  war  against  the  revolted 
Latins,  since  the  consul  Manlius  was  ill  at  the 
time.  Crassus  marched  against  Antium,  but  was 
encamped  in  its  neighbourhood  for  some  months 
without  accomplishing  anything.  In  B.  c.  336  he 
was  made  consul  with  K.  Duilius,  and  carried  on 
a  war  against  the  Ausonians  of  Cales.  In  330  he 
was  consul  a  second  time,  and  carried  on  a  war 
against  the  inhabitants  of  Privernum.  They  were 
commanded  by  Vitruvius  Flaccus  who  was  con¬ 
quered  by  the  Romans  without  much  difficulty. 
In  325  Crassus  was  magister  equitum  to  the  dicta¬ 
tor  L.  Papirius  Cursor,  and  in  318  he  was  in¬ 
vested  with  the  censorship.  (Liv.  viii.  12,  16, 
29  ;  Diod.  xvii.  29,  82  ;  Cic.  ad,  Fam.  ix.  21.) 

9.  M.  Papirius  Crassus,  apparently  a  brother 
of  the  preceding,  was  appointed  dictator  in  B.  c. 
332  to  conduct  the  war  against  the  Gauls,  who 
were  then  believed  to  be  invading  the  Roman  do¬ 
minion  ;  but  the  report  proved  to  be  unfounded. 
(Liv.  viii.  17.) 

10.  L.  Papirius  Crassus  was  magister  equi¬ 

tum  to  the  dictator  T.  Manlius  Torquatus,  in  b.  c. 
320.  (Fast.  Cap.)  [L.  S.] 

CRA'STINUS,  one  of  Caesar’s  veterans,  who 
had  been  the  primipilus  in  the  tenth  legion  in  the 
year  before  the  battle  of  Pharsalus,  and  who  served 
as  a  volunteer  in  the  campaign  against  Pompey. 
It  was  he  who  commenced  the  battle  of  Pharsalus, 
b.  c.  48,  saying  that,  whether  he  survived  or  fell,  , 
Caesar  should  be  indebted  to  him  :  he  died  fight¬ 
ing  bravely  in  the  foremost  line.  (Caes.  D.  C.  iii. 
91,  92;  Flor.  iv.  2.  §46;  Lucan,  vii.  47L  Ac.; 
Appian,  B.  C.  ii.  82  ;  Plut.  Pomp.  71,  Caes.  44.) 

CRATAEIS  ( Kparad's ),  according  to  several 
traditions,  the  mother  of  Scylla.  (Horn.  Od.  xii. 
124  ;  Ov.  Met.  xiii.  749  ;  Hesych.  s.  v. ;  Plin.  //. 
2V.  iii.  10.)  [L.  S.] 

CRA'TERUS  {Kparepos),  one  of  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  generals  of  Alexander  the  Great,  was  a 
son  of  Alexander  of  Orestis,  a  district  in  Mace¬ 
donia,  and  a  brother  of  Amphoterus.  When 
Alexander  the  Great  set  out  on  his  Asiatic  ex¬ 
pedition,  Craterus  commanded  the  prefer aipoi. 
Subsequently  we  find  him  commanding  a  detach-  l 
ment  of  cavalry,  as  in  the  battle  of  Arbela  and  in 
the  Indian  campaign ;  but  it  seems  that  he  had  no  l 
permanent  office,  and  that  Alexander  employed  I 
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him  on  all  occasions  where  a  general  of  able  and 
independent  judgment  was  required.  He  was  a 
man  of  a  noble  character,  and  although  he  was 
strongly  attached  to  the  simple  manners  and  cus¬ 
toms  of  Macedonia,  and  was  averse  to  the  conduct 
which  Alexander  and  his  followers  assumed  in  the 
East,  still  the  king  loved  and  esteemed  him,  next 
to  Hephaestion,  the  most  among  all  his  generals 
and  friends.  In  b.  c.  324  he  was  commissioned 
by  Alexander  to  lead  back  the  veterans  to  Macedo¬ 
nia,  but  as  his  health  was  not  good  at  the  time, 
Polysperchon  was  ordered  to  accompany  and  sup¬ 
port  him.  It  was  further  arranged  that  Antipater, 
who  was  then  regent  of  Macedonia,  should  lead 
reinforcements  to  Asia,  and  that  Craterus  should 
succeed  him  in  the  regency  of  Macedonia:  But 
Alexander  died  before  Craterus  reached  Europe, 
and  in  the  division  of  the  empire  which  was  then 
made,  Antipater  and  Craterus  received  in  common 
the  government  of  Macedonia,  Greece,  the  Illy¬ 
rians,  Triballians,  Agrianians,  and  Epeirus,  as  far 
as  the  Ceraunian  mountains.  According  to  Dexip- 
pus  (ap.  Phot.  Bill.  p.  64,  ed.  Bekker),  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  these  countries  was  divided  between 
them  in  such  a  manner,  that  Antipater  had  the 
command  of  the  armies  and  Craterus  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  kingdom.  When  Craterus  arrived 
in  Europe,  Antipater  was  involved  in  the  Lamian 
war,  and  was  in  a  position  in  which  the  arrival  of 
his  colleague  was  a  matter  of  the  utmost  im¬ 
portance  to  him,  and  enabled  him  to  crush  the 
daring  attempts  of  the  Greeks  to  recover  their 
independence.  After  the  close  of  this  war  Crate¬ 
rus  divorced  his  wife  Amastris,  who  had  been 
given  him  by  Alexander,  and  married  Phila,  the 
daughter  of  Antipater.  Soon  after  Craterus  ac¬ 
companied  his  father-in-law  in  the  war  against  the 
Aetolians,  and  in  B.  c.  321  in  that  against  Per- 
diccas  in  Asia.  Craterus  had  the  command  against 
Eumenes,  while  Antipater  marched  through  Cilicia 
to  Egypt.  Craterus  fell  in  a  battle  against  Eumenes, 
which  was  fought  in  Cappadocia,  and  Eumenes  on 
being  informed  of  his  death,  lamented  the  fate  of  his 
late  brother  in  arms,  honoured  him  with  a  magni¬ 
ficent  funeral,  and  sent  his  ashes  back  to  Macedo¬ 
nia.  (Arrian,  Anab.,  ap.  Phot.  Bibl.  pp.  69,  224  ; 
Q.  Curtius  ;  Diod.  xviii.  16,  18,  xix.  59  ;  Plut. 
Alex.  47,  Phoc.  25  ;  Com.  Nep.  Eum.  4  ;  comp. 
Antipater,  Amastris,  Alexander.)  [L.  S.] 
CRA'TERUS(KpaTepo's),  a  brother  of  Antigonus 
Gonatas,  and  father  of  Alexander,  the  prince  of 
Corinth.  (Phlegon,  de  Mirab.  32  ;  Justin,  Prolog. 

;  xxxvi.)  He  distinguished  himself  as  a  diligent 
compiler  of  historical  documents  relative  to  the 
history  of  Attica.  He  made  a  collection  of  Attic 
inscriptions,  containing  decrees  of  the  people 
>  ('4i?</>ioyiaTa>p  avvayuyri ),  and  out  of  them  he  seems 
to  have  constructed  a  diplomatic  history  of  Athens. 
(Plut.  Aristeid.  32,  dm.  13.)  This  work  is  fre¬ 
quently  referred  to  by  Ilarpocration  and  Stephanus 
of  Byzantium,  the  latter  of  whom  (s.  v.  N vfupaiov) 
quotes  the  ninth  book  of  it.  (Comp.  Pollux,  viii. 
126;  Schol.  ad  Aristoph.  Av.  1073,  Ran.  323.) 
With  the  exception  of  the  statements  contained  in 
these  and  other  passages,  the  work  of  Craterus, 
which  must  have  been  of  great  value,  is  lost. 

'  '  (Niebuhr,  Klcine  Schrift.  i.  p.225,  note  39  ;  Bockh, 
Pref.  to  his  Corp.  Inscript,  i.  p.  ix.)  [L.  S.] 
CRA'TERUS  (Kparepos),  a  Greek  physician, 
who  is  mentioned  in  Cicero’s  Letters  (ad  Alt.  xii. 
13,  14)  as  attending  the  daughter  of  Atticus,  Attica 
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(called  also  Caecilia  or  Pomponia),  B.  c.  45.  He  is. 
mentioned  also  by  Horace  (Sal.  ii.  3.  161),  Persius 
(Sat.  iii.  65),  and  Galen  (De  Compos.  Medicam. 
sec.  Locos ,  vii.  5,  vol.  xiii.  p.  96,  De  Antid.  ii.  8. 
vol.  x.  p.  147) ;  and  he  may  perhaps  be  the  same 
person  who  is  said  by  Porphyry  (De  Abstin.  ah  Ani¬ 
mal.  i.  17,  p.  61,  ed.  Cantab.)  to  have  cured  one  of 
his  slaves  of  a  very  remarkable  disease.  [W.  A.  G.] 
CRA'TERUS,  a  sculptor  of  the  first  century 
after  Christ,  whose  statues,  executed  together  with 
Pythodorus,  were  much  admired,  and  were  re¬ 
garded  as  a  great  ornament  of  the  palace  of  the 
Caesars.  (Plin.  II.  N.  xxxvi.  4  §  11.)  The  words 
“  palatinas  domos  Caesarum,”  in  that  passage,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  preceding  ones,  “  Titi  Imperatoris 
domo,”  are  to  be  understood  of  the  imperial  palaces 
on  the  Palatine  hill,  and  fix  the  date  of  Craterus 
to  the  time  of  the  first  emperors.  [L.  U.] 

CRATES  (KpaTTjs),  of  Athens,  was  the  son  of 
Antigenes  of  the  Thriasian  demus,  the  pupil  and 
friend  of  Polemo,  and  his  successor  in  the  chair  of 
the  Academy,  perhaps  about  B.  c.  270.  The  inti¬ 
mate  friendship  of  Crates  and  Polemo  was  cele¬ 
brated  in  antiquity,  and  Diogenes  Laertius  has 
preserved  an  epigram  of  the  poet  Antagoras,  ac¬ 
cording  to  which  the  two  friends  were  united  after 
death  in  one  tomb.  The  most  distinguished  of  the 
pupils  of  Crates  were  the  philosopher  Arcesilaiis, 
Theodoras,  the  founder  of  a  sect  called  after  him, 
and  Bion  Borysthenites.  The  writings  of  Crates 
are  lost.  Diogenes  Laertius  says,  that  they  were 
on  philosophical  subjects,  on  comedy,  and  also  ora¬ 
tions  ;  but  the  latter  were  probably  written  by 
Crates  of  Tralles.  [Crates  of  Tralles.]  (Diog. 
Laiirt.  iv.  21 — 23.)  [A.  S.] 

CRATES  (K pdrrjs),  of  Athens,  a  comic  poet, 
of  the  old  comedy,  was  a  younger  contemporary 
of  Cratinus,  in  whose  plays  he  was  the  principal 
actor  before  he  betook  himself  to  writing  comedies. 
(Diog.  Laert.  iv.  23  ;  Aristoph.  Equit.  536-540, 
and  Schol. ;  Anon,  de  Com.  p.  xxix.)  He  began 
to  flourish  in  01.  82.  4,  b.  c.  449,  448  (Euseb. 
Chron .),  and  is  spoken  of  by  Aristophanes  in  such 
a  way  as  to  imply  that  he  was  dead  before  the 
Knights  was  acted,  01.  88.  4,  b.  c.  424.  With, 
respect  to  the  character  of  his  dramas,  there  is  a 
passage  in  Aristotle  (Poet.  5)  which  has  been 
misunderstood,  but  which  seems  simply  to  mean, 
that,  instead  of  making  his  comedies  vehicles  of 
personal  abuse,  he  chose  such  subjects  as  admitted 
of  a  more  general  mode  of  depicting  character. 
This  is  confirmed  by  the  titles  and  fragments  of 
his  plays  and  by  the  testimony  of  the  Anonymous 
writer  on  Comedy  respecting  his  imitator,  Phere- 
crates  (p.  xxix).  His  great  excellence  is  attested 
by  Aristophanes,  though  in  a  somewhat  ironical 
tone  (l.  c.;  comp.  Ath.  iii.  p.  117,  c.),  and  by  the 
fragments  of  his  plays.  He  excelled  chiefly  in 
mirth  and  fun  (Aristoph.  1.  c.;  Anon,  de  Com.  l.c.), 
which  he  carried  so  far  as  to  bring  drunken  per¬ 
sons  on  the  stage,  a  thing  which  Epicharmus  had 
done,  but  which  no  Attic  comedian  had  ventured 
on  before.  (Ath.  x.  p.  429,  a.)  His  example  was 
followed  by  Aristophanes  and  by  later  comedians  ; 
and  with  the  poets  of  the  new  comedy  it  became  a 
very  common  practice.  (Dion  Chrysost.  Orat.  32, 
p.  391,  b.)  Like  the  other  great  comic  poets,  he 
was  made  to  feel  strongly  both  the  favour  and  the 
inconstancy  of  the  people.  (Aristoph.  1.  c.)  The 
Scholiast  on  this  passage  says,  that  Crates  used  to 
bribe  the  spectators, — a  charge  which  Mcineka 
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thinks  may  have  been  taken  from  some  comic  poet 
who  was  an  enemy  to  Crates.  There  is  much 
confusion  among  the  ancient  writers  about  the 
number  and  titles  of  his  plays.  Suidas  has  made 
two  comic  poets  of  the  name,  but  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  he  is  wrong.  Other  grammarians 
assign  to  him  seven  and  eight  comedies  respectively. 
(Anon,  de  Com.  pp.  xxix,  xxxiv.)  The  result  of 
Meineke’s  analysis  of  the  statements  of  the  ancient 
writers  is,  that  fourteen  plays  are  ascribed  to 
Crates,  namely,  Telroves,  Aiovvcros,  "Hpwes,  &rjp'ia , 
®T)<javp6s ,  A a/jua,  Mgtolkoi,  ’'O pviQes,  IlcuSicd, 
neSfirat,  ‘P gropes,  2d gioi,  ToA/xai,  $iXapyvpos,  of 
which  the  following  are  suspicious,  Aiovvcros , 
07j aavpos,  MeroiKoi^OpviOes,  TleBijrai,  $iXapyvpos, 
thus  leaving  eight,  the  number  mentioned  by  the 
Anonymous  writer  on  Comedy,  namely,  Teiroves, 
VH pcoes,  Qrjp'ia,  Adfua ,  IlcuSicd,  'PrjTopes,  2 agioi, 
ToXgai.  Of  these  eight  plays  fragments  are  still 
extant.  There  are  also  seventeen  fragments, 
which  cannot  be  assigned  to  their  proper  plays. 
The  language  of  Crates  is  pure,  elegant,  and  sim¬ 
ple,  with  very  few  peculiar  words  and  construc¬ 
tions.  He  uses  a  very  rare  metrical  peculiarity, 
namely,  a  spondaic  ending  to  the  anapaestic  tetra¬ 
meter.  (Poll.  vi.  53;  Athen.  iii.  p.  119,  c. ;  Mei- 
neke,  Frag.  Com.  Graec.  i.  pp.  58 — 66,  ii.  pp.  231 
— 251  ;  Bergk,  Comment,  de  Reliq.  Comm.  Att. 
Antiq.  pp.  266 — 283.)  [P.  S.J 

CRATES  (Kpdrijs),  of  Mallus  in  Cilicia,  the 
son  of  Timocrates,  is  said  by  Suidas  ( s .  v.)  to  have 
been  a  Stoic  philosopher,  but  is  far  better  known  as 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  ancient  Greek 
grammarians.  He  lived  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy 
Philometor,  and  was  contemporary  with  Aristar¬ 
chus,  in  rivalry  with  whom  he  supported  the  fame 
of  the  Pergamene  school  of  grammar  against 
the  Alexandrian,  and  the  system  of  anomaly  (avcv- 
paX'ia)  against  that  of  analogy  ( dvaXoyia ).  He  is 
said  by  Varro  to  have  derived  his  grammatical 
system  from  a  certain  Chrysippus,  who  left  six 
books  rrepl  rfjs  dvwgaXlas.  He  was  born  at  Mal¬ 
lus  in  Cilicia,  and  was  brought  up  at  Tarsus, 
whence  he  removed  to  Pergamus,  and  there  lived 
under  the  patronage  of  Eumenes  II.  and  Attalus 
II.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  Pergamene  school 
of  grammar,  and  seems  to  have  been  at  one  time 
the  chief  librarian.  About  the  year  157  b.  c., 
shortly  after  the  death  of  Ennius,  Crates  was 
sent  by  Attalus  as  an  ambassador  to  Rome,  where 
he  introduced  for  the  first  time  the  study  of  gram¬ 
mar.  The  results  of  his  visit  lasted  a  long  time, 
as  may  be  observed  especially  in  the  writings  of 
Varro.  (Sueton.  de  Illustr.  Grammat.  2.)  An 
accident,  by  which  he  broke  a  leg,  gave  him  the 
leisure,  which  his  official  duties  might  otherwise 
have  interrupted,  for  holding  frequent  grammatical 
lectures  ( axpodaeis ).  We  know  nothing  further 
of  the  life  of  Crates. 

In  the  grammatical  system  of  Crates  a  strong 
distinction  was  made  between  criticism  and  gram¬ 
mar, ,  the  latter  of  which  sciences  he  regarded  as 
quite  subordinate  to  the  former.  The  office  of  the 
critic,  according  to  Crates,  was  to  investigate 
everything  which  could  throw  light  upon  litera¬ 
ture,  either  from  within  or  from  without ;  that  of 
the  grammarian  was  only  to  apply  the  rules  of 
language  to  clear  up  the  meaning  of  particular 
passages,  and  to  settle  the  text,  the  prosody,  the 
accentuation,  and  so  forth,  of  the  ancient  writers. 
T  rom  this  part  of  his  system,  Crates  derived  the 
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surname  of  K pninds.  This  title  is  derived  by  some 
from  the  fact  that,  like  Aristarchus,  Crates  gave  the 
greatest  attention  to  the  Homeric  poems,  from  his 
labours  upon  Avhich  he  was  also  surnamed'0,u7)piKos. 
His  chief  work  is  entitled  A lopOwcris  ’IAtaSos  kcl\ 
’O Svcrcreias,  in  nine  books,  by  which  we  are  pro¬ 
bably  to  understand,  not  a  recension  of  the  Ho¬ 
meric  poems,  dividing  them  into  nine  books,  but 
that  the  commentary  of  Crates  itself  was  divided 
into  nine  books. 

The  few  fragments  of  this  commentary,  which 
are  preserved  by  the  Scholiasts  and  other  ancient 
writers,  have  led  W olf  to  express  a  very  unfavour¬ 
able  opinion  of  Crates.  As  to  his  emendations,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  he  was  far  inferior  to  Aris¬ 
tarchus  in  judgment,  but  it  is  equally  certain  that 
he  was  most  ingenious  in  conjectural  emendations. 
Several  of  his  readings  are  to  this  day  preferred 
by  the  best  scholars  to  those  of  Aristarchus.  As 
for  his  excursions  into  all  the  scientific  and  histo¬ 
rical  questions  for  which  Homer  furnishes  an  occa¬ 
sion,  it  was  the  direct  consequence  of  his  opinion 
of  the  critic’s  office,  that  he  should  undertake  them, 
nor  do  the  results  of  his  inquiries  quite  deserve 
the  contempt  with  which  Wolf  treats  them. 
Among  the  ancients  themselves  he  enjoyed  a  re¬ 
putation  little,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  that  of  Aristar¬ 
chus.  The  school  which  he  founded  at  Pergamus 
flourished  a  considerable  time,  and  was  the  subject 
of  a  work  by  Ptolemy  of  Ascalon,  entitled  7r epi  t ijs 
Kparprelou  atpecrews.  To  this  school  Wolf  refers 
the  catalogues  of  ancient  writers  which  are  men¬ 
tioned  by  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  (eV  toIs 
Uepyap.'pvois  iriva^i,  ii.  p.  118,  5,  ed.  Sylburg.), 
who  also  mentions  the  school  by  the  name  of  rovs 
£k  Ylepyagov  ypaggariKovs  (p.  112,  27).  They 
are  also  called  KpaTrjreioi.  Among  the  catalogues 
mentioned  by  Dionysius  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  we  ought  to  include  the  lists  of  titles  ( ava - 
7 pacpai)  of  dramas,  which  Athenaeus  (viii.  p.  336,  c.) 
states  to  have  been  composed  by  the  Pergamenes. 

Besides  his  work  on  Homer,  Crates  wrote  com¬ 
mentaries  on  the  Theogony  of  Hesiod,  on  Euripides, 
on  Aristophanes,  and  probably  on  other  ancient 
authors,  a  work  on  the  Attic  dialect  (7r epl  ArriKijs 
StaAe/crou),  and  works  on  geography,  natural  his¬ 
tory,  and  agriculture,  of  all  which  only  a  few  frag¬ 
ments  exist.  Some  scholars,  however,  think,  that 
the  Crates  of  Pergamus,  whose  work  on  the  won¬ 
ders  of  various  countries  is  quoted  by  Pliny  ( H . 
JV.  vii.  2)  and  Aelian  ( H \  A.  xvii.  9),  was  a 
different  person.  The  fragments  of  his  works 
are  collected  by  C.  F.  Wegener  {De  Aula  Attalica 
Litt.  Artiumque  Fautrice ,  Havn.  1836,  8vo.)  There 
is  also  one  epigram  by  him  in  the  Greek  Anthology 
(ii.  3,  Brunck  and  Jacobs)  upon  Choerilus.  This 
epigram  is  assigned  to  Crates  on  the  authority  of 
its  title,  KparriTos  ypaggariKov.  But  Diogenes 
Laertius  mentions  an  epigrammatic  poet  of  the 
name,  as  distinct  from  the  grammarian. 

(Suidas,  s.vv.  Kpdrgs,  ’Ap'iarapxos ;  Diog.  Laert. 
iv.  23 ;  Strabo,  pp.  3,  4,  30,  157,  439,  60 9, 
676,  &c.;  Athen.  xi.  p.  497,  f.;  Varro,  de  L.  L.  viii. 
64,  68,  ix.  1  ;  Sext.  Empir.  cidv.  Math.  i.  c.  3. 
§  79,  c.  12.  §  248;  Schol.  in  Horn,  passim;  Phn. 
H.N.  iv.  12  ;  Wolf,  Proleg.  in  Horn.  Ii. ;  Thiersch, 
Ueber  das  Zeitalter  und  Vaterland  des  IJomcr ,  pp. 
19 — 64  ;  Lersch,  Die  Sprachphilosophie  der  Alien , 
i.  pp.  67,  69—72,  112,  ii.  148,  243;  Fabric.  JiibL 
Graec.  i.  pp.  318,  509,  iii.  p.  558 ;  Clinton,  Fast. 
Hell .  iii.  pp.  528,  529.)  [P.  S.] 
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CRATES  (Kpargs),  a  very  ancient  Greek  mu¬ 
sician,  the  disciple  of  Olympus,  to  whom  some 
ascribed  the  composition  for  the  flute,  which  was 
called  i '6/j.os  Uo\vKe(pa\os,  and  which  was  more 
usually  attributed  to  Olympus  himself.  (Plut.  de 
Mus .  7,  p.  1133,  e.)  Nothing  further  is  known 
of  him.  [P.  S.] 

CRATES  (Kpargs),  of  Tarsus,  an  Academic 
philosopher,  is  expressly  distinguished  by  Diogenes 
Laertius  (ii.  114,  117)  from  Crates  of  Athens, 
with  w'hom  he  has  been  often  confounded.  [A.S.] 

CRATES  (Kparyjs)  of  Thebes,  the  son  of  As- 
condus,  repaired  to  Athens,  where  he  became  a 
scholar  of  the  Cynic  Diogenes,  and  subsequently 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  Cynic  philo¬ 
sophers.  He  flourished,  according  to  Diogenes 
Laertius  (vi.  87),  in  B.  c.  328,  was  still  living  at 
Athens  in  the  time  of  Demetrius  Phalereus  ( Athen. 
x.  p.  422,  c. ;  Diog.  Laert.  vi.  90),  and  was  at 
Thebes  in  b.  c.  307,  when  Demetrius  Phalereus 
withdrew  thither.  (Plut.  Mor.  p.  69,  c.) 

Crates  was  one  of  the  most  singular  phaenomena 
of  a  time  which  abounded  in  all  sorts  of  strange 
characters.  Though  heir  to  a  large  fortune,  he 
renounced  it  all  and  bestowed  it  upon  his  native 
city,  since  a  philosopher  had  no  need  of  money; 
or,  according  to  another  account,  he  placed  it  in 
the  hands  of  a  banker,  with  the  charge,  that  he 
should  deliver  it  to  his  sons,  in  case  they  were 
simpletons,  but  that,  if  they  became  philosophers, 
he  should  distribute  it  among  the  poor.  Diogenes 
Laertius  has  preserved  a  number  of  curious  tales 
about  Crates,  which  prove  that  he  lived  and  died 
as  a  true  Cynic,  disregarding  all  external  pleasures, 
restricting  himself  to  the  most  absolute  necessaries, 
and  retaining  in  every  situation  of  life  the  most 
perfect  mastery  over  his  desires,  complete  equani¬ 
mity  of  temper,  and  a  constant  flow  of  good  spirits. 
While  exercising  this  self-controul,  he  was  equally 
severe  against  the  vices  of  others ;  the  female  sex 
in  particular  was  severely  lashed  by  him  ;  and  he 
received  the  surname  of  the  “Door-opener,”  be¬ 
cause  it  was  his  practice  to  visit  every  house  at 
Athens,  and  rebuke  its  inmates.  In  spite  of  the 
poverty  to  which  he  had  reduced  himself,  and  not¬ 
withstanding  his  ugly  and  deformed  figure,  he  in¬ 
spired  Hipparchia,  the  daughter  of  a  family  of  dis¬ 
tinction,  with  such  an  ardent  affection  for  him, 
that  she  refused  many  wealthy  suitors,  and  threat¬ 
ened  to  commit  suicide  unless  her  parents  would 
give  their  consent  to  her  union  with  the  philoso¬ 
pher.  Of  the  married  life  of  this  philosophic  cou¬ 
ple  Diogenes  Laertius  relates  some  very  curious 
facts. 

Crates  wrote  a  book  of  letters  on  philosophical 
subjects,  the  style  of  which  is  compared  by  Laer¬ 
tius  (vi.  98)  to  Plato’s  ;  but  these  are  no  longer 
extant,  for  the  fourteen  letters  which  were  pub¬ 
lished  from  a  Venetian  manuscript  under  the  name 
of  Crates  in  the  Aldine  collection  of  Greek  letters 
(Venet.  1499,  4to.),  and  the  thirty-eight  which 
have  been  published  from  the  same  manuscript  by 
Boissonade  ( Notices  et  Extraits  des  Manuscr.  de  la 
Bibl.  du  Roi ,  vol.  xi.  part  ii.  Paris,  1827)  and 
which  are  likewise  ascribed  to  Crates,  are,  like 
the  greater  number  of  such  letters,  the  composition 
of  later  rhetoricians.  Crates  was  also  the  author 
of  tragedies  of  an  earnest  philosophical  character, 
which  are  praised  by  Laertius,  and  likewise  of 
some  smaller  poems,  which  seem  to  have  been 
called  Ylaiypia,  and  to  which  the  Qa/cijs  ey ndgiov 
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quoted  by  Athenaeus  (iv.  p.  158,  b.)  perhaps  be¬ 
longed.  Plutarch  wrote  a  detailed  biography  of 
Crates,  which  unfortunately  is  lost.  (Diog.  Laert. 
vi.  85 — 93,  96 — 98;  Brunck,  Anal.  i.  p.  186; 
Jacobs,  Anth.  Graec.  i.  p.  118;  Brucker,  Hist. 
Pliilosoph.  i.  p.  888 ;  Fabric.  Bibl.  Graec.  iii.  p. 
514.)  ,  [A.  S.] 

CRATES  (Kpdr7)v)  of  Tralles,  an  orator  o\ 
rhetorician  of  the  school  of  Isocrates.  (Diog.  Laert 
iv.  23.)  Ruhnken  assigns  to  him  the  Aoyo, 
^[x-nyopiKoi  which  Apollodorus  (ap.  Diog.  1.  c .) 
ascribes  to  the  Academic  philosopher,  Crates. 
(Hist.  Crit.  Orat.  Graec.  in  Opusc.  i.  p.  370.) 
Menagius  (Comm,  in  Diog.  1.  c.)  is  wrong  in  sup¬ 
posing  that  Crates  is  mentioned  by  Lucian.  (Rhet. 
Praecept.  9.)  The  person  there  spoken  of  is  Cri- 
tias  the  sculptor.  [P.  S.] 

CRATES.  1.  An  artist,  celebrated  for  making 
cups  with  carved  figures  upon  them.  (Athen.  xi. 
p.  782,  b.) 

2.  A  famous  digger  of  channels  at  the  time  of 
Alexander.  (Diog.  Laert.  iv.  23 ;  Strab.  ix.  p.  407 ; 
Steph.  Byz.  s.v.’Adijvav.)  [L.  U.] 

CRATESTPOLIS  ( KpaTrjo'nroAis ),  wife  of 
Alexander,  the  son  of  Polysperchon,  was  highly 
distinguished  for  her  beauty,  talents,  and  energy. 
On  the  murder  of  her  husband  at  Sicyon,  in  b.  c. 
314  [see  p.  126,  a],  she  kept  together  his  forces, 
with  whom  her  kindness  to  the  men  had  made 
her  extremely  popular,  and  when  the  Sicyonians, 
hoping  for  an  easy  conquest  over  a  woman,  rose 
against  the  garrison  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
an  independent  government,  she  quelled  the  sedi¬ 
tion,  and,  having  crucified  thirty  of  the  popular 
leaders,  held  the  town  firmly  in  subjection  for 
Cassander.  [See  p.  620.]  In  b.  c.  308,  however, 
she  was  induced  by  Ptolemy  Lagi  to  betray  Co¬ 
rinth  and  Sicyon  to  him,  these  being  the  only 
places,  except  Athens,  yet  possessed  by  Cassander 
in  Greece.  Cratesipolis  was  at  Corinth  at  the 
time,  and,  as  her  troops  would  not  have  consented 
to  the  surrender,  she  introduced  a  body  of  Ptolemy’s 
forces  into  the  town,  pretending  that  they  were  a 
reinforcement  which  she  had  sent  for  from  Sicyon. 
She  then  withdrew  to  Patrae  in  Achaia,  where 
she  was  living,  when,  in  the  following  year  (b.  c. 
307),  she  held  with  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  the  re¬ 
markable  interview  to  which  each  party  was 
attracted  by  the  fame  of  the  other.  (Diod.  xix. 
67,  xx.  37  ;  Polyaen.  viii.  58  ;  Plut.  Demetrius, 
9.)  [E.  E.] 

CRATESI'PPIDAS  (KpaTrjannr'idas ),  a  La¬ 
cedaemonian,  was  sent  out  as  admiral  after  the 
death  of  Mindarus,  B.  c.  410,  and  took  the  com¬ 
mand  at  Chios  of  the  fleet  which  had  been  collect¬ 
ed  by  Pasippidas  from  the  allies.  He  effected, 
however,  little  or  nothing  during  his  term  of  office 
beyond  the  seizure  of  the  acropolis  at  Chios,  and 
the  restoration  of  the  Chian  exiles,  and  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Lysander.  (Xen.  Hell.  i.  1.  §  32, 5.  §  1 ; 
Diod.  xiii.  65,  70.)  [E.  E.] 

CRATEVAS  (Kparevas),  a  Greek  herbalist 
(pi^orogos)  who  lived  about  the  beginning  of  the 
first  century  b.  c.,  as  he  gave  the  name  Mithridatia 
to  a  plant  in  honour  of  Mithridates.  (Plin.  H.  N. 
xxv.  26.)  He  is  frequently  quoted  by  Pliny  and 
Dioscorides,  and  is  mentioned  by  Galen  (De 
Simplic.  Medicam.  Temperam.  ac  Facult.  vi.  prooem. 
vol.  xi.  pp.  795,  797  ;  Comment,  in  Hippocr.  “  Da 
Nat.  Horn.”  ii.  6,  vol.  xv.  p.  134  ;  De  Antid.  i.  2, 
vol.  xiv.  p.  7),  among  the  eminent  writers  on 
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Materia  Medica.  Some  persons  have  supposed 
that  Cratevas  lived  in  the  fifth  and  fourth  centu¬ 
ries  b.  c.,  because  one  of  the  spurious  letters  that 
go  under  the  name  of  Hippocrates  (Hippocr. 
Opera,  vol.  iii.  p.  790)  is  addressed  to  a  person  of 
that  name;  but  as  no  mention  of  the  contempo¬ 
rary  of  Hippocrates  is  found  in  any  other  passage, 
these  spurious  letters  are  hardly  sufficient  to  prove 
his  existence.  [W.  A.  G.] 

CRATI'NUS  (Kparivos),  Comic  poets.  1. 
One  of  the  most  celebrated  Athenian  comic  poets 
of  the  old  comedy,  the  rise  and  complete  perfection 
of  which  he  witnessed  during  a  life  of  97  years. 
The  dates  of  his  birth  and  death  can  be  ascertained 
with  tolerable  certainty  from  the  following  circum¬ 
stances  : — In  the  year  424  b.  c.,  Aristophanes 
exhibited  his  Knights ,  in  which  he  described  Cra- 
tinus  as  a  drivelling  old  man,  wandering  about 
with  his  crown  withered,  and  so  utterly  neglected 
by  his  former  admirers  that  he  could  not  even 
procure  wherewithal  to  quench  the  thirst  of  which 
he  was  perishing.  ( Equit .  531 — 534.)  This 
attack  roused  Cratinus  to  put  forth  all  his  remain¬ 
ing  strength  in  the  play  entitled  Tlvrlvi]  (the 
Flagon ),  which  was  exhibited  the  next  year,  and 
with  which  he  carried  away  the  first  prize  above 
the  Connus  of  Ameipsias  and  the  Clouds  of  Aris¬ 
tophanes.  {Arg.  Nub.)  Now  Lucian  says  that 
the  YIvtiut]  was  the  last  play  of  Cratinus,  and  that 
he  did  not  long  survive  his  victory.  ( Macrob .  25.) 
Aristophanes  also,  in  the  Peace ,  which  was  acted 
in  419  b.  c.,  says  that  Cratinus  died  off  ol  AaKU- 
vzs  evtSaAov.  { Pax ,  700,  701.)  A  doubt  has 
been  raised  as  to  what  invasion  Aristophanes 
meant.  He  cannot  refer  to  any  of  the  great  in¬ 
vasions  mentioned  by  Thucydides,  and  we  are 
therefore  compelled  to  suppose  some  irruption  of  a 
part  of  the  Lacedaemonian  army  into  Attica  at  the 
time  when  the  armistice,  which  was  made  shortly 
before  the  negotiations  for  the  fifty  years’  truce, 
was  broken,  (b.  c.  422.)  Now  Lucian  says  {l.  c.) 
that  Cratinus  lived  97  years.  Thus  his  birth 
would  fall  in  b.  c.  519. 

If  we  may  trust  the  grammarians  and  chrono- 
graphers,  Cratinus  did  not  begin  his  dramatic 
career  till  he  was  far  advanced  in  life.  According 
to  an  Anonymous  writer  on  Comedy  (p.  xxix),  he 
gained  his  first  victory  after  the  85th  Olympiad, 
that  is,  later  than  b.  c.  437,  and  when  he  was 
more  than  80  years  old.  This  date  is  suspicious  in 
itself,  and  is  falsified  by  circumstantial  evidence. 
For  example,  in  one  fragment  he  blames  the  tar¬ 
diness  of  Pericles  in  completing  the  long  walls 
which  we  know  to  have  been  finished  in  B.  c.  451, 
and  there  are  a  few  other  fragments  which  evi¬ 
dently  belong  to  an  earlier  period  than  the  85th 
Olympiad.  Again,  Crates  the  comic  poet  acted  the 
plays  of  Cratinus  before  he  began  to  write  himself ; 
but  Crates  began  to  write  in  B.  c.  449 — 448.  We 
can  therefore  have  no  hesitation  in  preferring  the 
date  of  Eusebius  ( Chron .  s.  a.  Ol.  81.  3;  Syncell. 
p.  339),  although  he  is  manifestly  wrong  in  join¬ 
ing  the  name  of  Plato  with  that  of  Cratinus.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  this  testimony,  Cratinus  began  to  ex¬ 
hibit  in  b.  c.  454 — 453,  in  about  the  66th  year  of 
his  age. 

Of  his  personal  history  very  little  is  known. 
His  father’s  name  was  Callimedes,  and  he  himself 
was  taxiarch  of  the  4>vAg  Oivrj'is.  (Suid.  s.  vv. 
Kparlvos,  ’E-rreiou  SeiAoTepos.)  In  the  latter 
passage  he  is  charged  with  excessive  cowardice. 
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Of  the  charges  which  Suidas  brings  against  the 
moral  character  of  Cratinus,  one  is  unsupported  by 
any  other  testimony,  though,  if  it  had  been  true, 
it  is  not  likely  that  Aristophanes  would  have  been 
silent  upon  it.  Probably  Suidas  was  misled  by  a 
passage  of  Aristophanes  ( Acharn .  849,  850)  which 
refers  to  another  Cratinus,  a  lyric  poet.  (Schol. 
1.  c.)  The  other  charge  which  Suidas  brings  against 
Cratinus,  that  of  habitual  intemperance,  is  sus¬ 
tained  by  many  passages  of  Aristophanes  and 
other  writers,  as  well  as  by  the  confession  of  Cra¬ 
tinus  himself,  who  appears  to  have  treated  the 
subject  in  a  very  amusing  way,  especially  in  his 
Uvriur].  (See  further  on  this  point  Meineke, 
Hist.  Grit.  Com.  Graec.  pp.  47 — 49.) 

Cratinus  exhibited  twenty- one  plays  and  gained 
nine  victories  (Suid.  s.  v.;  Eudoc.  p.  271  ;  Anon. 
de  Com.  p.  xxix),  and  that  7ra/c.p7?<pet,  according 
to  the  Scholiast  on  Aristophanes.  {Equit.  528.) 

Cratinus  was  undoubtedly  the  poet  of  the  old 
comedy.  He  gave  it  its  peculiar  character,  and  he 
did  not,  like  Aristophanes,  live  to  see  its  decline. 
Before  his  time  the  comic  poets  had  aimed  at  little 
beyond  exciting  the  laughter  of  their  audience  :  it 
was  Cratinus  who  first  made  comedy  a  terrible 
weapon  of  personal  attack,  and  the  comic  poet  a 
severe  censor  of  public  and  private  vice.  An 
anonymous  ancient  writer  says,  that  to  the  pleasing 
in  comedy  Cratinus  added  the  useful,  by  accusing 
evil-doers  and  punishing  them  with  comedy  as 
with  a  public  scourge.  (Anon,  de  Com.  p.  xxxii.) 
He  did  not  even,  like  Aristophanes,  in  such  attacks 
unite  mirth  with  satire,  but,  as  an  ancient  writer 
says,  he  hurled  his  reproaches  in  the  plainest  form 
at  the  bare  heads  -of  the  offenders.  (Platonius,  de 
Com.  p.  xxvii. ;  Christodor.  Ecphrasis ,  v.  357  ; 
Persius,  Sat.  i.  123.)  Still,  like  Aristophanes 
with  respect  to  Sophocles,  he  sometimes  bestowed 
the  highest  praise,  as  upon  Cimon.  (Plut.  (Jim. 
10.)  Pericles,  on  the  other  hand,  was  the  object 
of  his  most  persevering  and  vehement  abuse. 

It  is  proper  here  to  state  what  is  known  of  the 
circumstances  under  which  Cratinus  and  his  fol¬ 
lowers  were  permitted  to  assume  this  license  of 
attacking  institutions  and  individuals  openly  and 
by  name.  It  evidently  arose  out  of  the  close  con¬ 
nexion  which  exists  in  nature  between  mirth  and 
satire.  While  looking  for  subjects  Avhich  could  be 
put  in  a  ridiculous  point  of  view,  the  poet  naturally 
fell  upon  the  follies  and  vices  of  his  countrymen. 
The  free  constitution  of  Athens  inspired  him  with 
courage  to  attack  the  offenders,  and  secured  for 
him  protection  from  their  resentment.  And  ac¬ 
cordingly  we  find,  that  the  political  freedom  of 
Athens  and  this  license  of  her  comic  poets  rose 
and  fell  together.  Nay,  if  we  are  to  believe 
Cicero,  the  law  itself  granted  them  impunity.  {De 
Repub.  iv.  10  :  “  apud  quos  [ Graecos ]  fuit  etiam 
lege  concessum,  ut  quod  vellet  comoedia  de  quo 
vellet  nominatim  diceret.”)  The  same  thing  is  stat¬ 
ed,  though  not  so  distinctly, by  Themistius.  {Orat. 
viii.  p.  110,  b.)  This  flourishing  period  lasted  from 
the  establishment  of  the  Athenian  power  after 
the  Persian  war  down  to  the  end  of  the  Pelo¬ 
ponnesian  war,  or  perhaps  a  few  years  later  (about 
b.  c.  460 — 393).  The  exercise  of  this  license, 
however,  was  not  altogether  unopposed.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  what  could  be  done  personally  by  such 
men  as  Cleon  and  Alcibiades,  the  law  itself  in¬ 
terfered  on  more  than  one  occasion.  In  the 
archonship  of  Morychides  (b.  c.  440-439),  a  law 
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was  made  prohibiting  the  comic  poets  from  holding 
a  living  person  up  to  ridicule  by  bringing  him  on 
the  stage  by  name  {rp^cpiaga  too  grj  KupcpSeiu 
ovogaar'i,  Schol.  Arist.  Acharn.  67  ;  Meineke, 
Hist.  Grit.  p.  40).  This  law  remained  in  force  for 
the  two  following  years,  and  was  annulled  in  the 
archonship  of  Euthymenes.  (b.  c.  437—436.) 
Another  restriction,  which  probably  belongs  to 
about  the  same  time,  was  the  law  that  no  Areopa- 
gite  should  write  comedies.  (Plut.  Bell,  an  Pac. 
praest.  Ath.  p.  348,  c.)  From  b.  c.  436  the  old 
comedy  flourished  in  its  highest  vigour,  till  a 
series  of  attacks  was  made  upon  it  by  a  certain 
Syracosius,  who  is  suspected,  with  great  proba¬ 
bility,  of  having  been  suborned  by  Alcibiades. 
This  Syracosius  carried  a  law,  pd]  nupupdRcrOai 
ovofxcurTL  TLva ,  probably  about  B.  c.  416 — 415, 
which  did  not,  however,  remain  in  force  long. 
(Schol.  Arist.  Av.  1297.)  A  similar  law  is  said 
to  have  been  carried  by  Antimachus,  but  this  is 
perhaps  a  mistake.  (Schol.  Arist.  Acharn.  1149; 
Meineke,  p.  41.)  That  the  brief  aristocratical 
revolution  of  411  b.  c.  affected  the  liberty  of 
comedy  can  hardly  be  doubted,  though  we  have 
no  express  testimony.  If  it  declined  then,  we 
have  clear  evidence  of  its  revival  with  the  re¬ 
storation  of  democracy  in  the  Frogs  of  Aristo¬ 
phanes  and  the  Cleophon  of  Plato,  (b.  c.  405.) 
It  cannot  be  doubted  that,  during  the  rule  of  the 
thirty  tyrants,  the  liberty  of  comedy  was  restrain¬ 
ed,  not  only  by  the  loss  of  political  liberty,  but  by 
the  exhaustion  resulting  from  the  war,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  which  the  choruses  could  not  be  main¬ 
tained  with  their  ancient  splendour.  We  even  find 
a  play  of  Cratinus  without  Chorus  or  Parabasis, 
namely,  the  'Oduacreis,  but  this  was  during  the 
85th  Olympiad,  when  the  above-mentioned  law  was 
in  force.  The  old  comedy,  having  thus  declined, 
was  at  length  brought  to  an  end  by  the  attacks  of 
the  dithyrambic  poet  Cinesias,  and  of  Agyrrhius, 
and  was  succeeded  by  the  Middle  Comedy  (about 
b.c.  393 — 392  ;  Meineke,  pp.  42,  43). 

Besides  what  Cratinus  did  to  give  a  new  cha¬ 
racter  and  power  to  comedy,  he  is  said  to  have 
made  changes  in  its  outward  form,  so  as  to  bring 
it  into  better  order,  especially  by  fixing  the  num¬ 
ber  of  actors,  which  had  before  been  indefinite,  at 
three.  (Anon,  de  Com.  p.  xxxii.)  On  the  other 
hand,  however,  Aristotle  says,  that  no  one  knew 
who  made  this  and  other  such  changes.  {Poet.  v. 

4-) 

The  character  of  Cratinus  as  a  poet  rests  upon  the 
testimonies  of  the  ancient  writers,  as  we  have  no 
complete  play  of  his  extant.  These  testimonies  are 
most  decided  in  placing  him  in  the  very  first  rank 
of  comic  poets.  By  one  writer  he  is  compared  to 
Aeschylus.  (Anon,  de  Com.  p.  xxix.)  There  is  a 
fragment  of  his  own,  which  evidently  is  no  vain 
boast,  but  expresses  the  estimation  in  which  he 
was  held  by  his  contemporaries.  (Schol.  Arist. 
Equit.  526.)  Amongst  several  allusions  to  him 
in  Aristophanes,  the  most  remarkable  is  the  pas¬ 
sage  in  the  Knights  referred  to  above,  where  he 
likens  Cratinus  to  a  rapid  torrent,  carrying  every¬ 
thing  before  it,  and  says  that  for  his  many  victo¬ 
ries  he  deserved  to  drink  in  the  Prytaneium,  and 
to  sit  anointed  as  a  spectator  of  the  Dionysia. 
But,  after  all,  his  highest  praise  is  in  the  fact,  that 
he  appeared  at  the  Dionysia  of  the  following  year, 
not  as  a  spectator,  but  as  a  competitor,  and  carried 
off  the  prize  above  Aristophanes  himself.  His 
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style  seems  to  have  been  somewhat  grandiloquent, 
and  full  of  tropes,  and  altogether  of  a  lyric  cast. 
He  was  very  bold  in  inventing  new  words,  and 
in  changing  the  meaning  of  old  ones.  His  cho¬ 
ruses  especially  were  greatly  admired,  and  were 
for  a  time  the  favourite  songs  at  banquets.  (Aris¬ 
tophanes,  l.  c .)  It  was  perhaps  on  account  of  the 
dithyrambic  character  of  his  poetry  that  he  was 
likened  to  Aeschylus,  and  it  was  no  doubt  for  the 
same  reason  that  Aristophanes  called  him  ravpo- 
dpdyov  {Ran.  357 ;  comp.  Etym.  Mag.  p.  747,  50  ; 
Apollon.  Lex.  Horn.  p.  156,  20.)  His  metres 
seem  to  have  partaken  of  the  same  lofty  character. 
He  sometimes  used  the  epic  verse.  The  “  Crati- 
nean  metre”  of  the  grammarians,  however,  was 
in  use  before  his  time.  [Tolynus.]  In  the  in¬ 
vention  of  his  plots  he  was  most  ingenious  and 
felicitous,  but  his  impetuous  and  exuberant  fancy 
was  apt  to  derange  them  in  the  progress  of  the 
play.  (Platonius,  p.  xxvii.) 

Among  the  poets  who  imitated  him  more  or  less 
the  ancient  writers  enumerate  Eupolis,  Aristo¬ 
phanes,  Crates,  Telecleides,  Strattis,  and  others. 
The  only  poets  whom  he  himself  is  known  to  have 
imitated  are  Homer  and  Archilochus.  (Platonius, 
l.c.;  Bergk,  p.  156.)  His  most  formidable  rival 
was  Aristophanes.  (See,  besides  numerous  pas¬ 
sages  of  Aristophanes  and  the  Scholia  on  him, 
Schol.  Plat.  p.  330.)  Among  his  enemies  Aristo¬ 
phanes  mentions  oi  wept  KaAAlav  {l.  c.).  What 
Callias  he  means  is  doubtful,  but  it  is  most  natural 
to  suppose  that  it  is  Callias  the  son  of  Hippo- 
nicus. 

There  is  much  confusion  among  the  ancient 
writers  in  quoting  from  his  dramas.  Meineke 
has  shewn  that  the  following  plays  are  wrongly 
attributed  to  him  : — TAavnos ,  @paow,  ‘’Hpwes, 
TAiaSes,  Kpijacrai,  'E'pcpLapara,  'AAAoTpLoyvccpoues. 
These  being  deducted,  there  still  remain  thirty 
titles,  some  of  which,  however,  certainly  belong  to 
the  younger  Cratinus.  After  all  deductions,  there 
remain  twenty-four  titles,  namely,  ’A px'iAoxoi, 
BovkoAoi,  AgAidlies,  A  idaorKaA'iai,  Apcnrerides, 
’  Egir  lit  paper  oi  or  TScuor,  E vrelfiai,  ©parrai,  KAeo- 
GovAlvcu,  Adncoves,  M aAOano'i,  N epeens,  N opoi, 
’OSvaaeTs,  TlaroTTrai,  ITuAcua,  FIAouTOi,  rii'Tfi'77, 
Sarupoq  2epi(pioi,  Tpocpccmos,  Xeipa^operop  Xei- 
pwvss^npai.  The  difference  between  this  list  and 
the  statement  of  the  grammarians,  who  give  to 
Cratinus  only  twenty-one  plays,  may  be  x'econciled 
on  the  supposition  that  some  of  these  pkiys  had 
been  lost  when  the  grammarians  wrote,  as,  for 
example,  the  2 arvpoi  and  Xeipa^opevot,  which  are 
mentioned  only  in  the  Didascalia  of  the  Knights 
and  Acharnians. 

The  following  are  the  plays  of  Cratinus,  the 
date  of  which  is  known  with  certainty  : — ■ 

B.  C. 

About  448.  ’Apx'i^oxoi. 

In  425.  Xeipa^dpevop  2nd  prize.  Aristophanes 
was  first,  with  the  Acharnians. 

424.  'Zdrvpoi,  2nd  prize.  Aristophanes  was 
first,  with  the  Knights. 

423.  YluTii/T],  1st  prize. 

2nd.  Ameipsias,  K 6vvos. 

3rd.  Aristoph.  Ne</>eAac. 
The  chief  ancient  commentators  on  Cratinus 
were  Asclepiades,  Didymus,  Callistratus,  Euphro- 
nius,  Symmachus,  Aristarchus,  and  the  Scholiasts. 
(Meineke,  Frag.  Com.  Grace,  i.  pp.  43 — 58,  ii. 
pp.  13 — 232 ;  Bergk,  Comment,  delieliq.  Com.  A  tt. 
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Ant.,  the  first  part  of  which  is  upon  Cratinus 
only.) 

2.  Cratinus  the  younger,  an  Athenian  comic 
poet  of  the  middle  comedy,  was  a  contemporary  of 
Plato  the  philosopher  (Diog.  Laert.  iii.  28)  and  of 
Corydus  (Athen.  vi.  p.  241,  c.),  and  therefore  flou¬ 
rished  during  the  middle  of  the  4th  century  B.  c., 
and  as  late  as  324  B.  c.  (Clinton,  Fast.  Hell.  ii. 
p.  xliii.)  Perhaps  he  even  lived  down  to  the  time 
of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  (Athen.  xi.  p.  469,  c., 
compared  with  vi.  p.  242,  a.),  but  this  is  improba¬ 
ble.  The  following  plays  are  ascribed  to  him  : — 
Fiyavres,  0r}pagerrjs,  'OgcpdArj  (doubtful),  'Ttto§o- 
Ai/acuos,  Xeipav ;  in  addition  to  which,  it  is  proba¬ 
ble  that  some  of  the  plays  which  are  ascribed  to 
the  elder  Cratinus,  belong  to  the  younger. 

(Meineke,  Frag.  Com.  Graec.  i.  pp.  411 — 414, 
iii.  pp.  374-379.)  [P.  S.] 

CRATPNUS,  the  grammarian.  [Basileides, 
No.  1.] 

CRATI'NUS,  a  legal  professor  at  Constantinople 
and  comes  sacrarum  largitionum,  who  was  charged 
by  Justinian,  in  a.  d.  530,  to  compile  the  Digest 
along  with  Tribonian,  the  head  of  the  commission, 
the  professor  Theophilus  of  Constantinople,  Doro- 
theus  and  Anatolius,  professors  at  Berytus,  and 
twelve  patroni  causarum,  of  whom  Stephanus  is 
the  best  known.  The  commissioners  completed 
their  task  in  three  years.  Cratinus  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  been  further  employed  in  the  other 
compilations  of  Justinian.  The  commission  is  re¬ 
cited  in  the  second  preface  to  the  Digest  (Const. 
Tanta ,  §  9),  and  Cratinus  is  one  of  the  eight  pro¬ 
fessors  to  whom  the  constitutio  Omnem  (so  called 
from  its  initial  word),  establishing  the  new  system 
of  legal  education,  is  addressed.  [J.  T.  G.] 

CRATPNUS,  a  painter  at  Athens,  whose  works 
in  the  Pompeion,  the  hall  containing  all  things  used 
in  processions,  are  mentioned  by  Pliny  (H.  N. 
xxxv.  40.  §§  33,  43).  [L.  U.] 

CRATIPPUS  ( Kparimvos ).  1.  A  Greek  his¬ 

torian  and  contemporary  of  Thucydides,  whose 
work  he  completed — ra  TrapaAeKpOevra  vn  avrov 
crvvayaydv  yeypacpev.  (Dionys.  Jud.  de  Thucyd. 
16.)  The  expression  of  Dionysius  leads  us  to 
suppose  that  the  work  of  Cratippus  was  not  only  a 
continuation  of  the  unfinished  history  of  Thucy¬ 
dides,  but  that  he  also  gave  an  account  ef  every¬ 
thing  that  was  omitted  in  the  work  of  Thucydides. 
The  period  to  which  Cratippus  appears  to  have 
carried  his  history,  is  pointed  out  by  Plutarch  ( de 
Glor.  Athen.  1)  to  have  been  the  time  of  Conon. 
(Comp.  Marcellin.  Fit.  Thucyd.  §  33;  Plut.  Vit. 
AT  Or  at.  p.  834.) 

2.  A  Peripatetic  philosopher  of  Mytilene,  who 
was  a  contemporary  of  Pompey  and  Cicero.  The 
latter,  who  was  connected  with  him  by  intimate 
friendship,  entertained  a  very  high  opinion  of  him, 
for  he  declares  him  to  be  the  most  distinguished 
among  the  Peripatetics  that  he  had  known  (de  Off. 
ni.  2),  and  thinks  him  at  least  equal  to  the  greatest 
men  of  his  school.  (De  Divin.  i.  3.)  Cratippus 
accompanied  Pompey  in  his  flight  after  the  battle 
of  Pharsalia,  and  endeavoured  to  comfort  and  rouse 
him  by  philosophical  arguments.  (Plut.  Pomp. 
75  ;  comp.  Aelian,  V.  II.  vii.  21.)  Several  emi¬ 
nent  Romans,  such  as  M.  Marcellus  and  Cicero 
himself,  received  instruction  from  him,  and  in  B.  c. 
44  young  M.  Cicero  was  his  pupil  at  Athens,  and 
was  tenderly  attached  to  him.  (Cic.  Brut.  31,  ad 
Tam.  xii.  16,  xvi.  21,  de  Off.  i.  1,  ii.  2,  7.)  Young 
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Cicero  seems  also  to  have  visited  Asia  in  his  com¬ 
pany.  (Ad  Fain.  xii.  16.)  When  Caesar  was  at 
the  head  of  the  Roman  republic,  Cicero  obtained 
from  him  the  Roman  franchise  for  Cratippus,  and 
also  induced  the  council  of  the  Areiopagus  at 
Athens  to  invite  the  philosopher  to  remain  in  that 
city  as  one  of  her  chief  ornaments,  and  to  continue 
his  instructions  in  philosophy.  (Plut.  Cic.  24.) 
After  the  murder  of  Caesar,  Brutus,  while  staying 
at  Athens,  also  attended  the  lectures  of  Cratippus. 
(Plut.  Brut.  24.)  Notwithstanding  the  high 
opinion  which  Cicero  entertained  of  the  knowledge 
and  talent  of  Cratippus,  we  do  not  hear  that  he 
wrote  on  any  philosophical  subject,  and  the  only 
allusions  we  have  to  his  tenets,  refer  to  his 
opinions  on  divination,  on  which  he  seems  to  have 
written  a  work.  Cicero  states  that  Cratippus  be¬ 
lieved  in  dreams  and  supernatural  inspiration 
(furor),  but  that  he  rejected  all  other  kinds  of 
divination.  (De  Divin.  i.  3,  32,  50,  70,  71,  ii. 
48,  52  ;  Tertull.  de  Anim.  46.)  [L.  S.] 

CRATOR  (K paTwp),  a  freedman  of  M.  Aure¬ 
lius  Verus,  wrote  a  history  of  Rome  from  its  foun¬ 
dation  to  the  death  of  V erus,  in  which  the  names 
of  the  consuls  and  other  magistrates  were  given. 
(Theophil.  ad  Antolyc.  iii.  extr.) 

C  RAT  OS  (  K  par  os  ),  the  personification  of 
strength,  is  described  as  a  son  of  Uranus  and  Ge. 
(Ides.  Theog.  385;  Aeschyl.  Prom.  init. ;  Apollod. 
i.  2.  §  4.)  "  [L.  S.] 

CRA'TYLUS  (KpariAos),  a  Greek  philosopher, 
and  an  elder  contemporary  of  Plato.  He  professed 
the  doctrines  of  Heracleitus,  and  made  Plato  ac¬ 
quainted  with  them.  (Aristot.  Metaphys.  i.  6 ; 
Appul.  de  Dogmat.  Plat.  p.  2,  ed.  Elm.;  Olympiod. 
Vit.  Plat.  p.  79,  ed.  Fischer.)  The  time  at  which 
Plato  was  instructed  by  Cratylus,  is  stated  by 
Diogenes  Laertius  (iii.  6)  to  have  been  after  the 
death  of  Socrates ;  but  there  are  several  circum¬ 
stances  which  prove  that  Plato  must  have  been 
acquainted  with  the  doctrines  of  Heracleitus  at  an 
earlier  period,  and  K.  F.  Hermann  has  pointed  out 
that  it  must  have  been  in  his  youth  that  Plato  ac¬ 
quired  his  knowledge  of  that  philosophy.  One 
among  the  dialogues  of  Plato  is  named  after  his 
master,  Cratylus,  who  is  the  principal  speaker  in  it, 
and  maintains  the  doctrine,  that  things  have  received 
their  names  according  to  certain  laws  of  nature 
(< pvcrei ),  and  that  consequently  words  correspond  to 
the  things  which  they  designate.  Hermogenes,  the 
Eleatic,  who  had  likewise  been  a  teacher  of  Plato, 
asserts,  on  the  other  hand,  that  nature  has  nothing 
to  do  with  giving  things  their  suitable  names,  but 
that  words  are  applied  to  certain  things  b}r  the  mere 
mutual  consent  (Beaei)  of  men.  Some  critics  are  of 
opinion,  that  the  Cratylus  introduced  by  Plato  in  his 
dialogue  is  a  different  person  from  the  Cratylus  who 
taught  Plato  the  doctrines  of  Heracleitus,  but  the 
arguments  adduced  in  support  of  this  opinion  do 
not  seem  to  be  satisfactory.  (Stallbaum,  de  Cratylo 
Platonico,  p.  18,  Ac. ;  K.  F.  Hermann,  System  der 
Plat.  Philos,  i.  pp.  46,  106,  492,  Ac.  ;  Lcrsch, 
Sprachphilos.  der  Alton,  i.  p.  29,  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

CREMU'TIUS  CORDUS.  [Cordus.] 
CIIEON  (Kpeuw).  1.  A  mythical  king  of  Co¬ 
rinth,  a  son  of  Lycaethus.  (IJygin.  Fab.  25,  calls 
him  a  son  of  Menoecus,  and  thus  confounds  him 
with  Creon  of  Thebes.)  His  daughter,  Glauce, 
married  Jason,  and  Medeia,  who  found  herself 
forsaken,  took  vengeance  by  sending  Glauce  a 
garment  which  destroyed  her  by  fire  when  she  put 
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it  on.  (Apollod.  i.  9.  §  28 ;  Schol.  ad  Eurip. 
Med.  20.)  According  to  Hyginus  (l.  c .)  Medeia’s 
present  consisted  of  a  crown,  and  Creon  perished 
with  his  daughter,  who  is  there  called  Creusa. 
(Comp.  Diod.  iv.  54.) 

2.  A  son  of  Menoecus,  and  king  of  Thebes. 
After  the  death  of  Lams,  Creon  gave  the  kingdom 
to  Oedipus,  who  had  delivered  the  country  from 
the  Sphinx ;  but  after  Oedipus  had  laid  down  the 
government,  Creon  resumed  it.  His  tyrannical 
conduct  towards  the  Argives,  and  especially  to¬ 
wards  Antigone,  is  well  known  from  the  Oedipus 
and  Antigone  of  Sophocles.  Creon  had  a  son, 
Haemon,  and  two  daughters,  Henioche  and  Pyrrha. 
(Apollod.  iii.  5.  §  8,  7.  §  1 ;  Paus.  ix.  10.  §  3.) 
A  third  mythical  Creon  is  mentioned  by  Apol- 
lodorus.  (ii.  7.  §  8.)  [L.  S.] 

CREON  (Kpecop),  a  Greek  rhetorician  of  un¬ 
certain  date,  who  is  mentioned  in  three  passages 
of  Suidas  (5.  vv.  iyK€Kopdv\rip.evos,  mbapiov,  and 
< paaKioXiov )  as  the  author  of  a  work  on  rhetoric 
(pTjTopiKa),  of  which  the  first  book  is  quoted,  but 
nothing  further  is  known  about  him.  [L.  S.] 
CREO'PHYLUS  (KpeaxpuAos).  1.  One  of  the 
earliest  epic  poets  of  Greece,  whom  tradition  placed 
in  direct  connexion  with  Homer,  as  he  is  called  his 
friend  or  even  his  son-in-law.  (Plat,  de  Rep.  x.  p. 
600,  b  ;  Callim.  Epigram.  6  ;  Strab.  xiv.  p.  638, 
&c. ;  Sext.  Empir.  adv.  Math.  i.  2 ;  Eustath.  ad 
Horn.  11.  ii.  730;  Suidas,  s.  v.)  Creophylus  is 
said  to  have  received  Homer  into  his  house,  and 
to  have  been  a  native  of  Chios,  though  other  ac¬ 
counts  describe  him  as  a  native  of  Samos  or  Ios. 
The  epic  poem  O ryaAta  or  Oi’xaAias  aAwcns,  which 
is  ascribed  to  him,  he  is  said,  in  some  traditions, 
I  to  have  received  from  Homer  as  a  present  or  as  a 
dowry  with  his  wife.  (Proclus,  ap.  Ilephaest.  p. 
466,  ed.  Gaisford;  Schol.  ad  Plat.  p.  421,  ed. 
i  Bekker;  Suidas,  s.  v.)  Tradition  thus  seems  to 
1  point  to  Creophylus  as  one  of  the  most  ancient 
Homeridae,  and  as  the  first  link  connecting  Homer 
himself  with  the  subsequent  history  of  the  Ho¬ 
meric  poems ;  for  he  preserved  and  taught  the 
Homeric  poems,  and  handed  them  down  to  his 
descendants,  from  whom  Lycurgus,  the  Spartan 
lawgiver,  is  said  to  have  received  them.  (Plut. 
Lye.  4  ;  Heracleid.  Pont.  Pol'it.  Fragm.  2  ;  Iam- 
blich.  Vit.  Pythag.  ii.  9  ;  Strab.  xiv.  p.  639.)  His 
poem  OixaMa  contained  the  contest  which  Hera¬ 
cles,  for  the  sake  of  Iole,  undertook  with  Eurytus, 
and  the  final  capture  of  Oechalia.  This  poem, 
from  which  Panyasis  is  said  to  have  copied  (Clem. 
Alex.  Strom.  iv.  p.  266),  is  often  referred  to,  both 
with  and  without  its  author’s  name,  but  we  pos¬ 
sess  only  a  few  statements  derived  from  it.  (Phot. 
Lex.  p.  177,  ed.  Porson ;  Tzetz.  Chil.  xiii.  659; 
Cramer,  Anecd.  ii.  p.  327  ;  Schol.  ad  Soph.  Trach. 
266  ;  Bekker,  Anecd.  p.  728.)  Pausanias  (iv.  2. 
§  3)  mentions  a  poem  'Hpa/cAet'a  by  Creophylus, 
but  this  seems  to  be  only  a  different  name  for  the 
Oi’xaAta.  (Comp.  Schol.  ad  Eurip.  Med.  276.) 
The  Iieracleia  which  the  Scholiast  on  Apollonius 
Rhodius  (i.  1357)  ascribes  to  Cinasthon,  is  like¬ 
wise  supposed  by  some  to  be  a  mistake,  and  to 
allude  to  the  Oix«Ma  of  Creophylus.  (Welcker, 
Per  Episch.  Cyclus,  p.  219,  &c. ;  W  Miner,  De 
\  fyd.  Epic.  p.  52,  &c.  ;  K.  W.  Muller,  Dc  Cycl. 
I  ( Jraec .  Epic.  p.  62,  &c.) 

'  5  2.  The  author  of  Annals  of  Ephesus  (wpoi 
E<|>ecria>j/),  to  which  Athenaeus  (viii.  p.  361) 

refers.  [L.  S.] 
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CREPEREIUS,  the  name  of  a  Roman  eques¬ 
trian  family,  which  was  distinguished  for  the  strict 
discipline  of  its  members,  but  of  which  otherwise 
only  very  little  is  known.  Among  the  judges  in 
the  case  of  Verres,  one  M.  Crepereius  is  mentioned 
by  Cicero  (in  Verr.  i.  10),  and  it  is  added,  that  as 
he  was  tribunus  viilitaris  designatus ,  he  would  not 
be  able  to  take  a  part  in  the  proceedings  after  the 
1st  of  January  of  b.  c.  69. 

There  are  several  coins  on  which  we  read  the 
name  Q.  Crepereius  M.  F.  Rocus,  and  from  the 
representations  of  Venus  and  Neptune  which  ap¬ 
pear  on  those  coins,  it  has  been  inferred,  that  this 
person  had  some  connexion  with  Corinth,  perhaps 
after  its  restoration  by  J.  Caesar,  since  those  divi¬ 
nities  were  the  principal  gods  of  Corinth.  (Haver- 
camp,  in  Morell.  Thesaur.  Numism.  p.  145,  &c.) 
In  the  reign  of  Nero  we  meet  with  one  Crepereius 
Gallus,  a  friend  of  Agrippina,  who  perished  in 
the  ship  by  means  of  which  Agrippina  was  to  be 
destroyed.  (Tac.  Ann.  xiv.  5.)  [L.  S.] 

CREPEREIUS  CALPURNIA'NUS  (KpeTre'- 
prjos  KaXTTovpvLavos),  a  native  of  Pompeiopolis,  is 
mentioned  by  Lucian  (Quoin.  Hist,  conscrib.  15) 
as  the  author  of  a  history  of  the  wars  between  the 
Romans  and  Parthians,  but  nothing  further  is 
known  about  him.  [L.  S.] 

CRES  (Kprjs),  a  son  of  Zeus  by  a  nymph  of 
mount  Ida,  from  whom  the  island  of  Crete  was 
believed  to  have  derived  its  name.  (Steph.  Byz. 
s.v.  Kprirr] ;  Paus.  viii.  53.  §  3.)  According  to 
Diodorus  (v.  64),  Cres  was  an  Eteocretan,  that  is, 
a  Cretan  autochthon.  [L.  S.J 

CRESCENS,  a  Cynic  of  Megalopolis,  (probably 
the  city  in  Arcadia,  though  some  believe  that 
Rome  is  meant  by  that  appellation,)  who  lived  in 
the  middle  of  the  second  century  after  Christ, 
contemporary  with  Justin  Martyr.  The  Chris¬ 
tian  writers  speak  of  his  character  as  perfectly  in¬ 
famous.  By  Tatian  (Or.  adv.  Graec.  p.  157,  &c.) 
he  is  accused  of  the  most  flagrant  enormities,  and 
is  described  as  a  person  who  was  not  prevented  by 
his  cynical  profession  from  being  “  wholly  enslaved 
to  the  love  of  money.”  He  attacked  the  Chris¬ 
tians  with  great  acrimony,  calling  them  Atheists  ; 
but  his  charges  were  refuted  by  Justin,  who  tells 
us,  that,  in  consequence  of  the  refutation,  he  was 
apprehensive  lest  Crescens  should  plot  his  death. 
But  whether  he  was  really  the  cause  of  Justin’s 
martyrdom  or  not  is  uncertain  ;  for,  although  he  is 
accused  of  this  crime  by  Eusebius,  yet  the  charge 
is  only  made  to  rest  on  a  statement  of  Tatian, 
which  however  merely  is,  that  “  he  who  advised 
others  to  despise  death,  was  himself  so  much  in 
dread  of  death,  that  he  plotted  death  for  Justin 
as  a  very  great  evil,”  without  a  word  as  to  the 
success  of  his  intrigues.  (Justin,  Apolog.  ii. ; 
Euseb.  H.  E.  iv.  16;  Neander,  Kirchengesch.  i. 
p.  1131.)  [G.  E.  L.  C.] 

CRESCO'NIUS.  [Corippus.] 

CRE'SILAS  (KpeMAav),  an  Athenian  sculptor, 
a  contemporary  of  Phidias  and  Polycletus.  Pliny 
(H.  N.  xxxiv.  19),  in  narrating  a  competition  of 
five  most  distinguished  artists,  and  among  them 
Phidias  and  Polycletus,  as  to  who  should  make 
the  best  Amazon  for  the  temple  at  Ephesus,  men¬ 
tions  Cresilas  as  the  one  who  obtained  the  third 
prize.  But  as  this  is  an  uncommon  name,  it  has 
been  changed  by  modern  editors  into  Ctesilas  or 
Ctesilaus ;  and  in  the  same  chapter  (§  15)  an  artist, 
“Desilaus,”  whose  wounded  Amazon  was  a  cele- 
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brated  statue,  has  also  had  his  name  changed  into 
Ctesilaus,  and  consequently  the  beautiful  statues  of  a 
wounded  Amazon  in  the  Capitol  and  the  Louvre  are 
considered  as  an  imitation  of  the  work  at  Ephesus. 
Now  this  is  quite  as  unfounded  a  supposition  as 
the  one  already  rejected  by  Winckelmann,  by  which 
the  dying  gladiator  of  the  Capitol  was  considered 
to  represent  another  celebrated  statue  of  Ctesilaus, 
who  wrought  “  vulneratum  deficientem,  in  quo 
possit  intelligi,  quantum  restet  animae  ;”  and  it  is 
the  more  improbable,  because  Pliny  enumerates  the 
sculptors  in  an  alphabetic  order,  and  begins  the 
letter  D  by  Desilaus.  But  there  are  no  good  rea¬ 
sons  for  the  insertion  of  the  name  of  Ctesilaus. 
At  some  of  the  late  excavations  at  Athens,  there 
was  discovered  in  the  wall  of  a  cistern,  before  the 
western  frontside  of  the  Parthenon,  the  following 
inscription,  which  is  doubtless  the  identical  base¬ 
ment  of  the  expiring  warrior  : — • 

HEPMOATK02 

AIEITPE4>OT2 

AIIAPXEN. 

KPE2IAA2 

EIIOE2EN. 

By  this  we  learn,  that  the  rival  of  Phidias  was 
called  Cresilas,  as  two  manuscripts  of  Pliny  exhi¬ 
bit,  and  that  the  statue  praised  by  Pliny  is  the 
same  as  that  which  Pausanias  (i.  23.  §  2)  describes 
at  great  length.  It  was  an  excellent  work  of 
bronze,  placed  in  the  eastern  portico  within  the 
Propylaea,  and  dedicated  by  Hermolycus  to  the 
memory  of  his  father,  Diitrephes,  who  fell  pierced 
with  arrows,  b.  c.  413,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of 
Thracians,  near  Mycalessos  in  Boeotia.  (Time. 

vii.  29,  30.)  Besides  these  two  celebrated  works, 

Cresilas  executed  a  statue  of  Pericles  the  Olym¬ 
pian,  from  which,  perhaps,  the  bust  in  the  Va¬ 
tican  is  a  copy.  (Ross,  Kunstblatt ,  1840,  No. 
12  and  38.)  [L.  U.] 

CRE'SIUS  (KpjVios),  a  surname  of  Dionysus 
at  Argos,  where  he  had  a  temple  in  which  Ariadne 
was  said  to  be  buried.  (Paus.  ii.  23.  §  7.)  [L.  S.] 
CRESPHONTES  (Kpqa(p6vTr]s),  a  Heracleid, 
a  son  of  Aristomachus,  and  one  of  the  conquerors 
of  Peloponnesus,  who  obtained  Messenia  for  his 
share.  But  during  an  insurrection  of  the  Messe- 
nian  nobles,  he  and  two  of  his  sons  were  slain. 
A  third  son,  Aepytus,  was  induced  by  his  mother, 
Merope,  to  avenge  his  father.  (Apollod.  ii.  8.  §  4, 
&c.  ;  Paus.  ii.  18.  §  6,  iv.  3.  §  3,  31.  §  9,  viii.  5. 
§  4;  comp.  Aepytus.)  [L.  S.] 

CRETE  (Kp?]T77),  a  daughter  of  Asterion,  and 
wife  of  Minos.  According  to  others,  she  was  the 
mother  of  Pasiphae  by  Helios.  (Apollod.  iii.  1.  §  2; 
Diod.  iv.  60.)  There  are  two  other  mythical 
personages  of  this  name.  (Apollod.  iii.  3.  §  1 ; 
Diod.  iii.  71.)  [L.  S.] 

CRETEUS  or  CATREUS  (Kerens),  a  son  of 
Minos  by  Pasiphae  or  Crete,  and  king  of  Crete. 
He  is  renowned  in  ancient  story  on  account  of  his 
tragic  death  by  the  hand  of  his  own  son,  Althe- 
menes.  (Apollod.  ii.  1.  §  2,  iii.  1.  §  2 ;  Diod.  iv. 
59  ;  Paus.  viii.  53.  §  2;  Althemenes.)  [L.  S.] 
CRETHEUS  (Kpqdevs),  a  son  of  Aeolus  and 
Enarete,  was  married  to  Tyro,  the  daughter  of 
Salmoneus,  by  whom  he  became  the  father  of 
Aeson,  Pheres,  Amythaon,  and  Hippolyte.  He  is 
called  the  founder  of  the  town  of  lolcus.  (Horn. 
Od.  xi.  236,  258  ;  Apollod.  i.  9.  §  11;  comp.  Paus. 

viii.  25.  §  5.)  According  to  another  tradition, 
Cretbcus  was  married  to  Dcmodice  or  Biadice, 
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who  loved  Phrixus,  and  as  her  love  was  rejected  Ij 
by  the  latter,  she  calumniously  accused  him  to 
Cretheus  of  having  been  guilty  of  improper  con¬ 
duct.  (Hygin.  Poet  Ast.  ii.  20;  Phrixus.)  [L.S.] 

CRETHON  (Kprjdccp),  a  son  of  Diodes  and  bro¬ 
ther  of  Orsilochus  of  Phere,  was  slain  by  Aeneias 
in  the  Trojan  war.  (Horn.  II.  v.  542  ;  Paus.  iv. 
30.  §  2.)  [L.  S.] 

CRE'TICUS,  an  agnomen  of  Q.  Caecilius  Me- 
tellus,  consul,  b.  c.  69,  and  of  several  of  the  Me- 
telli.  [Metellus.] 

CRE'TICUS  SILA'NUS.  [Silanus.] 

CREU'SA  (K peovaa).  1.  A  daughter  of  Ocea- 
nus  and  Ge.  She  was  a  Naid,  and  became  by 
Peneius  the  mother  of  Hypseus,  king  of  the  Lapi- 
thae,  and  of  Stilbe.  (Pind.  Pyth.  ix.  30;  Diod.  iv. 
69.) 

2.  A  daughter  of  Erechtheus  and  Praxithea, 
was  married  to  Xuthus,  by  whom  she  became  the 
mother  of  Achaeus  and  Ion.  (Apollod.  i.  7.  $  3, 
iii.  15.  §  1 ;  Paus.  vii.  1.  §  1.)  She  is  also  said 
to  have  been  beloved  by  Apollo  (Paus.  i.  28.  §  4), 
and  Ion  is  called  her  son  by  Apollo,  as  in  the 
“Ion”  of  Euripides. 

3.  A  daughter  of  Priam  and  Hecabe,  and  the  i 

wife  of  Aeneias,  who  became  by  her  the  father  of 
Ascanius  and  lulus.  (Apollod.  iii.  12.  §  5.)  Co- 
non  ( Narrat .  41)  calls  her  the  mother  of  Anius  \ 
by  Apollo.  When  Aeneias  fled  from  Troy,  she 
followed  him ;  but  she  was  unable  to  discover  his 
traces,  and  disappeared.  Aeneias  then  returned  to 
seek  her.  She  then  appeared  to  him  as  a  shade, 
consoled  him,  revealed  to  him  his  future  fate,  and 
informed  him  that  she  was  kept  back  by  the  great 
mother  of  the  gods,  and  was  obliged  to  let  him  de¬ 
part  alone.  (Virg.  Aen.  ii.  725,  738,  752,  769, 
775,  &c.)  In  the  Lesche  of  Delphi  she  was  repre¬ 
sented  by  Polygnotus  among  the  captive  Trojan 
women.  (Paus.  x.  26.  §  1.)  A  fourth  personage 
of  this  name  is  mentioned  by  Hyginus.  (Fab.  25 ; 
comp.  Creon,  No.  1.)  [L.  S.] 

CRINA'GORAS  (Kptvayopas),  a  Greek  epi¬ 
grammatic  poet,  the  author  of  about  fifty  epigrams 
in  the  Greek  Anthology,  was  a  native  of  Mytilene, 
among  the  eminent  men  of  which  city  he  is  men¬ 
tioned  by  Strabo,  who  speaks  of  him  as  a  contem¬ 
porary.  (xiii.  p.  617,  sub  fin.)  There  are  several 
allusions  in  his  epigrams,  which  refer  to  the  reign 
of  Augustus,  and  on  the  authority  of  which  Jacobs 
believes  him  to  have  flourished  from  b.  c.  31  to 
A.  d.  9.  We  may  also  collect  from  his  epigrams  i 
that  he  lived  at  Rome  (Ep.  24),  and  that  he  was 
richer  in  poems  than  in  worldly  goods.  (Ep.  33.) 
He  mentions  a  younger  brother  of  his,  Eucleides. 
(Ep.  12.)  From  the  contents  of  two  of  his  epi¬ 
grams  Reiske  inferred,  that  they  must  have  been 
written  by  a  more  ancient  poet  of  the  same  name, 
but  this  opinion  is  refuted  by  Jacobs.  Crinagoras  i 
often  shews  a  true  poetical  spirit.  He  was  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  Anthology  of  Philip  of  Thessalonica. 
(Jacobs,  Anili.  Graec.  pp.  876 — 878;  Fabric. 
Bibl.  Gbraec.  iv.  p.  470.)  [P.  S.j 

CRINAS,  a  physician  of  Marseilles  who  prac¬ 
tised  at  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  a.  d.  54 — 68, 
and  introduced  astrology  into  his  medical  practice. 
He  acquired  a  large  fortune,  and  is  said  by  Pliny 
(H.  N.  xxix.  5)  to  have  left  at  his  death  to  his 
native  city  the  immense  sum  of  ten  million  ses¬ 
terces  (ceiilies  II.  S.)  or  about  78,125/.,  after  hav¬ 
ing  spent  nearly  the  same  sum  diming  his  life  m 
building  the  walls  of  the  city.  [W.  A.  G.] 
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CRINIPPUS  (KpLwnros)  is  the  name  which, 
from  a  comparison  of  Diodorus  (xv.  47),  it  has 
been  proposed  to  substitute  for  Anippus  in  Xen. 
Hell.  vi.  2.  §  36.  He  was  sent  by  Dionysius  I. 
of  Syracuse  to  Corcyra  to  the  aid  of  the  Spartans 
with  a  squadron  of  ten  ships,  b.  c.  373 ;  but 
through  his  imprudence  he  fell,  together  with  nine 
of  his  ships,  into  the  hands  of  Iphicrates.  The 
latter,  in  the  hope  of  extorting  from  him  a  large 
sum  of  money,  threatened  to  sell  him  for  a  slave, 
and  Crinippus  slew  himself  in  despair.  (Xen.  Hell. 
vi.  2.  §§  4,  33,  &c. ;  comp.  Schneid.  ad  loc .;  Wes- 
seling,  ad  Diod.  1.  c.;  Diod.  xvi.  57.)  [E.  E.] 

CRINIS  (Kpim),  a  Stoic  philosopher  who  is 
referred  to  several  times  by  Diogenes  Laertius 
(vii.  62,  68,  76),  and  seems  to  have  founded  an 
independent  school  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
Stoic  system,  since  the  authority  of  his  followers 
(ot  7 rep!  Kpiviv)  is  sometimes  quoted.  He  wrote 
a  work  called  SiaAe/cri/o)  r exvrh  from  which  Dio¬ 
genes  Laertius  (vii.  71)  quotes  an  opinion.  He 
is  mentionod  also  by  Arrian.  ( Hiss .  Epict.  iii.  2.) 
Suidas  speaks  of  a  Crinis  who  was  a  priest  of 
Apollo,  and  may  be  the  same  as  the  one  mentioned 
in  a  scholion  (ad  Horn.  II.  i.  396).  [L.  S.] 

CRINISUS.  [Acestes.] 

CRINON  (Kpfrwr),  an  officer  of  Philip  Y.  of 
Macedon,  joined  Leontius  and  Megaleas  in  their 
treason,  and  took  part  in  the  tumult  at  Limnaea  in 
Acarnania,  in  which  they  assailed  Aratus  and 
threatened  his  life,  irritated  as  they  were  by  the 
successful  campaign  of  Philip  in  Aetolia,  b.  c.  218. 
For  this  offence  Crinon  and  Megaleas  were  thrown 
into  prison  till  they  should  find  security  for  a  fine 
of  twenty  talents.  The  fine  was  confirmed,  on 
their  trial,  by  the  king’s  council,  and  Crinon  was 
detained  in  prison,  while  Leontius  became  security 
for  Megaleas.  (Polyb.  v.  15,  16.)  [E.  E.] 

CRFSAMIS  (Kpicrapus).  1.  The  fifth  in  des¬ 
cent  from  Aesculapius,  the  son  of  Dardanus,  and 
the  father  of  Cleomyttades  I.,  who  probably  lived 
in  the  eleventh  and  tenth  centuries  b.  c.  (Jo. 
Tzetzes,  Chil.  vii.  Hist.  155,  in  Fabric.  Bill.  Graec. 
vol.  xii.  p.  680,  ed.  vet.) 

2.  The  ninth  of  the  family  of  the  Asclepiadae, 
the  son  of  Sostratus  II.,  and  the  father  of  Cleo¬ 
myttades  II.,  who  probably  lived  in  the  ninth 
i  and  eighth  centuries  B.  c.  (Id.  ibid.)  He  is  called 
I  “king  Crisamis”  (Paetus,  Epist.  ad  Artax .,  in 
Ilippocr.  Opera ,  vol.  iii.  p.  770),  but  the  country 
over  which  he  reigned  is  not  mentioned.  By  some 
i  writers  he  is  said  to  have  been  the  father,  not  of 
Cleomyttades  II.,  but  of  Theodoras  II.  [W.  A.G.] 
CRISPl'NA,  daughter  of  Bruttius  Praesens 
[Praesens],  was  married  to  Commodus  (a.  d. 
177),  and,  having  proved  unfaithful  to  her  husband, 
was  divorced  a  few  years  after  his  accession  to  the 
throne,  banished  to  Capreae,  and  there  put  to 
death.  (Dion  Cass.  lxxi.  33,  lxxii.  4;  Capitolin. 
M.  Aurel.  27  ;  Lamprid.  Commod.  5.)  [W.  R.] 
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CRISPINILLA,  CA'LVIA,  a  Roman  lady  of 
rank,  of  the  time  of  the  emperor  Nero.  She  par- 
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took  largely  in  the  general  corruption  among  fe¬ 
males  of  that  period.  She  lived  with  Nero  and 
his  eunuch  Porus,  and  was  entrusted  with  the  su¬ 
perintendence  of  the  latter’s  wardrobe.  She  is  said 
to  have  been  given  to  stealing  and  to  have  secreted 
all  on  which  she  could  lay  her  hand.  Her  inter¬ 
course  with  Nero  was  of  such  a  kind,  that  Tacitus 
calls  her  the  instructor  of  Nero  in  voluptuousness. 
In  A.  D.  68,  shortly  after  the  death  of  Nero,  she 
went  to  Africa  to  urge  Claudius  Macer  to  take  up 
arms  to  avenge  the  death  of  the  emperor.  She 
thus  intended  to  cause  a  famine  at  Rome,  by  pre¬ 
venting  grain  being  imported  from  Africa.  Clo- 
dius  Macer  was  put  to  death  by  the  command  of 
Galba,  and  the  general  indignation  of  the  people 
demanded  that  Crispinilla  also  should  pay  for  her 
guilt  with  her  life,  but  she  escaped  the  danger  by 
various  intrigues  and  a  cunning  use  of  circum¬ 
stances.  Afterwards  she  rose  very  high  in  public 
favour  through  her  marriage  with  a  man  who  had 
been  consul ;  she  was  spared  by  Galba,  Otho,  and 
Vitellius,  and  her  wealth,  together  with  the  circum¬ 
stance  of  her  having  no  children,  procured  her 
great  influence  at  the  time.  (Tacit.  Hist.  i.  73; 
Dion.  Cass,  lxiii.  12.)  [L.  S.] 

CRISPI'NUS.  1.  A  person  ridiculed  by  Ho¬ 
race  (Sat.  i.  1.  120),  was,  according  to  the  state¬ 
ment  of  the  scholiasts  on  that  passage,  a  bad  poet 
and  philosopher,  who  was  surnamed  Aretalogus, 
and  wrote  verses  upon  the  Stoics.  This  is  all 
that  is  known  about  him,  and  it  is  not  improba¬ 
ble  that  the  name  may  be  a  fictitious  one,  under 
which  Horace  intended  to  ridicule  some  philoso¬ 
phical  poetaster. 

2.  A  late  Greek  rhetorician,  concerning  whom 
nothing  is  known,  but  a  sentiment  of  his,  taken 
from  a  work  Kcxt a  Aiovvaiov ,  is  preserved  in  Sto- 
baeus.  (Flor.  xlvii.  21.) 

3.  Of  Lampsacus,  wrote  a  life  of  St.  Parthenius 
of  Lampsacus,  who  is  said  to  have  been  a  bishop 
in  the  time  of  Constantine  the  Great.  A  Latin 
version  of  that  Life  is  printed  in  the  collections  of 
the  lives  of  the  Saints  by  Surius  and  Bollandus 
under  the  7th  of  February.  A  MS.  containing  the 
Greek  original  exists  in  the  imperial  library  at 
Vienna.  (Fabric.  Bibl.  Gr.  xi.  p.597.)  [L.  S.] 

T.  CRISPI'NUS  was  quaestor  about  b.  c.  69, 
but  is  otherwise  unknown.  (Cic.  pro  Fonteio ,  loci 
Niebuhr.  1.)  [L.  S.] 

CRISPI'NUS,  L.  BRU'TTIUS  QUI'NTIUS, 
was  consul  A.  D.  224,  and  fourteen  years  after¬ 
wards  (a.  d.  238)  persuaded  the  inhabitants  of 
Aquileia  to  shut  their  gates  and  defend  their 
walls  against  the  savage  Maximin,  whose  rage 
when  he  found  his  attacks  upon  the  city  baffled 
led  to  those  excesses  which  caused  his  assassina¬ 
tion.  [Maximinus.]  (Capitolin.  Max.  duo ,  c. 
21  ;  Herodian.  viii.  4.)  [W.  R.] 

CRISPI'NUS  CAE'PIO.  [Caepio,  p.  535,  b.] 

CRISPI'NUS,  QUI'NCTIUS.  Crispinus  oc¬ 
curs  as  an  agnomen  in  the  family  of  the  Penni 
Capitolini  of  the  Quinctia  gens.  [Cafitolinus, 
p.  606,  a.]  The  full  name  of  the  L.  Quinctius 
Crispyms,  who  was  praetor  in  b.  c.  186,  and  who 
triumphed  in  B.  c.  184,  on  account  of  his  victories 
in  Spain,  was  probably  L.  Quinctius  Pennus  Capi- 
tolinus  Crispinus.  (Liv.  xxxix.  6,8,30,42.)  [L.  S.] 

CRISPI'NUS,  RU'FIUS,  a  Roman  eques  and 
contemporary  of  the  emperors  Claudius  and  Nero, 
lie  was  praefectus  praetorio  under  Claudius,  who 
employed  him  in  arresting  and  dragging  to  Rome 
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Valerius  Asiaticus.  For  this  service  he  was  re¬ 
warded  by  a  large  sum  of  money  and  the  insignia 
of  the  quaestorship.  In  A.  d.  52  he  was  removed 
from  his  office  at  the  instigation  of  Agrippina,  who 
believed  him  to  be  attached  to  the  children  of  Mes- 
salina.  Crispinus  was  married  to  the  notorious 
Poppaea  Sabina,  who  had  a  son  by  him,  bearing 
the  same  name  as  his  father.  She  afterwards  be¬ 
came  the  mistress  of  Nero,  and  the  circumstance, 
that  she  had  once  been  the  wife  of  Crispinus,  was 
a  sufficient  reason  for  the  tyrant  to  send  Crispinus 
into  exile  to  Sardinia,  A.  d.  66,  under  the  pretext 
of  his  being  an  accomplice  in  a  conspiracy.  Shortly 
after  when  Crispinus  received  the  sentence  of 
death,  he  put  an  end  to  his  own  life.  (Tacit.  Ann . 
xi.  1,  4,  xii.  42,  xiii.  45,  xv.  71,  xvi.  17 ;  Senec. 
Octavia,  728  &c. ;  Plut.  Galba,  19.)  His  son, 
Rufius  Crispinus,  was  likewise  put  to  death  by 
Nero.  (Suet.  Nero,  35.)  [L.  S.] 

CRISPUS,  a  person  mentioned  three  times  by 
Cicero  as  coheir  of  Mustela.  (Ad  Att.  xii.  5, 
xiii.  3,  5.)  [L.  S.] 

CRISPUS,  brother  of  Claudius  Gothicus  and 
father  of  Claudia,  who  by  her  husband  Eutropius 
was  the  mother  of  Constantius  Chlorus.  Thus 
Crispus  was  the  great-grandfather  of  Constantinus 
Magnus.  [W.  R.] 

CRISPUS,  FLA'VIUS  JU'LIUS,  eldest  of 
the  sons  of  Constantinus  Magnus  and  Minervina, 
derived  his  name  without  doubt  from  his  great- 
great- grandfather  [  Crispus],  the  brother  of  Clau¬ 
dius  Gothicus.  Having  been  educated,  as  we  are 
told  by  St.  Jerome,  under  Lactantius,  he  was 
nominated  Caesar  on  the  1st  of  March,  A.  d.  317, 
along  with  his  brother  Constantinus  and  the 
younger  Licinius,  and  was  invested  with  the  con¬ 
sulship  the  year  following.  Entering  forthwith 
upon  his  military  career,  he  distinguished  himself 
in  a  campaign  against  the  Franks,  and  soon  after, 
in  the  war  with  Licinius,  gained  a  great  naval  vic¬ 
tory  in  the  Hellespont,  A.  D.  323.  But  unhappily 
the  glory  of  these  exploits  excited  the  bitter 
jealousy  of  his  step-mother  Fausta,  at  whose  in¬ 
stigation  he  was  put  to  death  by  his  father  in 
the  year  a.  d.  326.  [Constantinus,  p.  835.] 
(Euseb.  Chron.  ad  ann.  317  ;  Sozomen.  Hist.  Eccl. 
i.  5  ;  Eckhel,  vol.  viii.  p.  100.) 

A  great  number  of  coins,  especially  in  small 
brass,  are  extant  bearing  the  name  and  effigy  of 
this  youth,  commonly  with  the  titles  Caesar  and 
Princeps  Juventutis  annexed  ;  on  the  reverse  of  one 
Ave  read  the  words  Alamannia  Devicta,  which  may 
refer  to  his  success  in  the  West,  but  the  legends 
for  the  most  part  commemorate  the  exploits  of  his 
father  rather  than  his  own  achievements.  [W.  R.] 
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CRISPUS,  JU'LIUS,  a  distinguished  tribune 
of  the  praetorians,  put  to  death  by  Septimius 
Severus  during  the  Parthian  war  (a.  d.  199),  be¬ 
cause,  being  wearied  of  the  hardships  of  the  cam¬ 
paign,  he  had  quoted  as  a  sort  of  pasquinade  on 
the  ambitious  projects  of  the  emperor  the  lines  in 
Virgil  from  the  speech  of  Drances  (Aen.  xi.  372), 
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“  Scilicet,  ut  Turno  contingat  regia  conjux, 

Nos,  animae  viles,  inhumata  infletaque  turba, 
Sternamur  campis  .  .  .  .  ” 
a  fact  of  no  great  importance  in  itself,  except  in 
so  far  as  it  corroborates  the  accounts  of  Spartianus, 
regarding  the  vindictive  cruelty  of  Severus  in  all 
matters  affecting  his  personal  dignity.  (Dion  Cass, 
lxxv.  10;  comp.  Spartian.  Sever.  14.)  [W.  R.] 
CRISPUS,  MA'RCIUS,  served  as  tribune  in 
Caesar’s  army  during  the  African  war.  (Hirtius, 
Bell.  Afr.  77.)  He  is  probably  the  same  as  the 
Q.  Marcius  Crispus,  who  is  frequently  mentioned 
by  Cicero  as  a  brave  and  experienced  soldier.  In 
b.  c.  43,  he  was  in  Bithynia  as  proconsul,  and 
when  L.  Murcus  solicited  his  assistance  against 
Bassus,  Crispus  came  with  his  three  legions  to 
Syria.  When  C.  Cassius  came  to  the  East,  both 
Crispus  and  L.  Murcus  surrendered  their  legions 
to  him.  (Cic.  in  Pison.  23,  Phil.  xi.  12,  ad  Fam. 
xii.  11,  12,  ad  Brut.  ii.  5  ;  Dion.  Cass,  xlvii.  27  ; 
Appian.  B.  C.  iii.  77,  iv.  58  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

CRISPUS  PASSIE'NUS,  the  husband  of 
Agrippina,  and  consequently  the  step-father  of 
the  Emperor  Nero.  He  was  a  man  of  great 
wealth  and  distinction,  and  in  A.  D.  42  he  was 
raised  to  the  consulship.  He  is  praised  both 
by  Seneca  the  philosopher  (Quaest.  Nat.  iv.  Praef., 
de  Benef.  i.  15),  and  by  Seneca  the  rhetorician 
( Controv .  ii.  13)  as  one  of  the  first  orators  of 
the  time,  especially  for  his  acuteness  and  sub¬ 
til  ty.  Quintilian  too  (vi.  1.  §  50,  3.  §  74,  x.  1. 
§  24)  speaks  of  him  with  high  esteem  and  quotes 
passages  from  his  orations.  [L.  S.] 

CRISPUS,  VI'BIUS,  a  Roman  orator  of  great 
wealth  and  influence.  He  was  a  native  of  Ver- 
celli  and  a  contemporary  of  Quintilian.  His 
speeches  were  most  remarkable  for  their  pleasant 
and  elegant  style ;  they  were  of  the  judicial  kind, 
and  Quintilian  places  those  which  he  had  de¬ 
livered  in  civil  cases  above  those  spoken  on  state 
or  public  affairs.  Vibius  Crispus  is  also  men¬ 
tioned  among  the  delatores  of  his  time.  Some 
fragments  of  his  orations  are  preserved  in  Quin¬ 
tilian.  (Tacit.  Hist.  ii.  10,  iv.  23,  41,  Annal. 
xiv.  28,  de  Orat.  8  ;  Quintil.  v.  1 3.  §  48,  viii.  5. 
§§  15,  17,  x.  1.  §  119,  xii.  10.  §  11  ;  Dion  Cass, 
lxv.  2.)  [L.  S.] 

CRISUS  or  CRISSUS  (Kphros),  a  son  of 
Phocus  and  husband  of  Antiphateia,  by  whom  he 
became  the  father  of  Strophius.  He  is  called  the 
founder  of  Crissa  or  Cirrha.  (Paus.  i.  29.  §  4 ; 
Schol.  ad  Eurip.  Orest.  33.)  [L.  S.] 

CRPTIAS  (KpmW).  1.  Son  of  Dropides,  a 
contemporary  and  relation  of  Solon’s.  He  lived 
to  the  age  of  more  than  90  jmars.  His  descend¬ 
ant  Critias,  the  son  of  Callaeschrus,  is  introduced 
in  the  “  Timaeus”  of  Plato  (pp.  20 — 25),  as  re¬ 
peating  from  the  old  man’s  account  the  fable  of  the 
once  mighty  Atlantis,  professing  to  have  been  de¬ 
rived  by  Solon  from  the  priests  of  Egypt.  (Comp. 
Plat.  Charm,  pp.  155,  157,  ad  fin.) 

2.  Son  of  Callaeschrus,  and  grandson  of  the 
above.  He  was  one  of  the  pupils  of  Socrates,  by 
whose  instructions  he  profited  but  little  in  a  moral 
point  of  view,  and,  together  with  Alcibiades,  gave 
a  colour  by  his  life  to  the  charge  against  the  philo¬ 
sopher  of  corrupting  the  youth.  Xenophon  says, 
that  he  sought  the  company  of  Socrates,  not  from 
any  desire  of  real  improvement,  but  because  lie 
wished,  for  political  purposes,  to  gain  skill  in  con¬ 
founding  an  adversary.  We  learn,  however,  from 
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the  same  authority,  that  he  lived  a  temperate  life 
as  long  as  his  connexion  with  his  great  master 
lasted.  (Xen.  Mem.  i.  2.  §§  12 — 18,  39.)  From 
a  fragment  of  Critias  himself  (ap.  Plut.  Ale.  33) 
it  appears  that  he  was  mainly  instrumental  in  pro¬ 
curing  the  recall  of  Alcibiades  from  banishment. 
At  the  time  of  the  murder  of  the  generals  who 
had  been  victorious  at  Arginusae,  b.  c.  406,  we 
find  him  in  Thessaly  fomenting  a  sedition  of  the  Pe- 
nestae  against  their  lords,  and  endeavouring  to  set 
up  democracy  in  conjunction  with  one  Prometheus, 
which  has  been  supposed  by  some  to  be  a  surname 
of  Jason  of  Pherae.  According  to  Xenophon,  he 
had  been  banished  by  a  sentence  of  the  people, 
and  this  it  was  which  afterwards  made  him  so 
rancorous  in  his  tyranny.  (Xen.  Mem.  i.  2.  $ 
24,  Hell.  ii.  3.  §§  15,  36 ;  Schn.  ad  loc .)  On  his 
return  to  Athens  he  became  leader  of  the  oligar¬ 
chical  party,  and  was  chosen  to  be  one  of  the  body 
called  Ephori,  probably  not  a  public  and  legal 
office,  but  one  instituted  among  themselves  by  the 
oligarchs  for  the  better  promotion  of  their  ends. 
(Lys.  c.  Erat.  p.  124  ;  Thirlwall’s  Greece ,  vol.  iv. 
p.  160;  Hermann,  Polit.  Ant.  §  168.)  He  was 
one  of  the  30  tyrants  established  in  b  c.  404,  was 
conspicuous  above  all  his  colleagues  for  rapacity 
and  cruelty,  sparing  not  even  Socrates  himself,  and 
took  the  lead  in  the  prosecution  of  Theramenes 
when  he  set  himself  against  the  continuance  of  the 
reign  of  terror.  He  was  slain  at  the  battle  of 
Munychia  in  the  same  year,  fighting  against 
Thrasybulus  and  the  exiles.  (Xen.  Hell.  ii.  3.  §§ 
2,  15—56,  4.  §§  1—19,  Mem.  i.  2.  §§  12—38; 
Diod.  xiv.  4 ;  Plat.  Apol.  p.  32,  c ;  Cic.  Tusc. 
Quaest.  i.  40.) 

Cicero  tells  us  ( De  Orat.  ii.  22),  that  some 
speeches  of  Critias  were  still  extant  in  his  time, 
and  speaks  of  them  as  marked  by  the  vigour  of 
matter  which  distinguished  those  of  Pericles  and 
by  a  greater  copiousness  of  style  A  work  of  his 
i  on  politics  is  also  frequently  referred  to  by  several 
writers  (Athen.  xi.  p.  463,  f;  Ael.  V.  H.  x.  13, 
17;  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  vi.  2;  comp.  Plat.  Tim.  p. 
20  ) ;  some  fragments  of  his  elegies  are  still  extant, 
i  and  he  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  the  au¬ 
thor  of  the  Peirithoiis  and  the  Sisyphus  (a  satyric 
drama),  which  are  commonly  reckoned  among  the 
lost  plays  of  Euripides  ;  a  tragedy  named  w  Ata- 
lanta”  is  likewise  ascribed  to  him.  (Athen.  1.  p. 
28,  b,  x.  p.432,  e,  xi.  p.  496,  b;  Fabric.  Bibl. 

;  Grace,  ii.  pp.  252,  254,  294.)  As  we  might  sup¬ 
pose  a  priori  from  his  character,  he  was  but  a 
dabbler  and  a  dilettante  in  philosophy,  a  circum¬ 
stance  which  Plato,  with  his  delicate  satire,  by 
no  means  loses  sight  of  (see  Protag.  p.  336),  inso¬ 
much  that  it  was  said  of  him  (Schol.  ad  Plat.  Tim. 
p.  20),  that  he  was  ISiolrgs  pH  ev  (pi\oao<pois , 
( ptXoaocpos  8e  kv  iSiooTais,  “  a  lord  among  wits,  and 
a  wit  among  lords.”  The  remains  of  his  poems 
have  been  edited  separately  by  N.  Bach,  Leipzig, 
1827.  ,  [E.  E.] 

CRFTIAS,  a  very  celebrated  Athenian  artist, 
whose  workmanship  belongs  to  the  more  ancient 
school,  the  description  of  which  by  Lucian  ( Rhetor . 
Praecept.  c.  9)  bears  an  exact  resemblance  to  the 
statues  of  Aegina.  For  this  reason,  and  because 
the  common  reading  of  Pliny  (//.  N.  xxxiv.  19, 
in.),  “  Critias  Nestocles,”  is  manifestly  corrupt, 
and  the  correction  of  H.  Junius,  “  Nesiotes,”  is 
borne  out  by  the  Bamberg  manuscript,  Critias  was 
considered  by  Muller  (Aegin.  p.  102)  to  have 
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been  a  citizen  of  Aegina.  But  as  Pausanias  (vi.  3. 
§  2)  calls  him  ’Atti/co's,  Thiersch  {Epoch,  p.  129) 
assigns  his  origin  to  one  of  the  little  islands  near  the 
coast  of  Attica,  and  Muller  (  Wien.  Jahrb.  xxxviii. 
p.  276)  to  the  island  of  Lemnos,  where  the  Athe¬ 
nians  established  a  cleruchia.  All  these  theories 
were  overthrown  by  two  inscriptions  found  near 
the  Acropolis,  one  of  which  belongs  to  a  statue 
of  Epicharinus,  who  had  won  a  prize  running  in 
arms,  mentioned  by  Pausanias  (i.  23.  §  11),  and 
should  probably  be  restored  thus  : 

’Eirixaplvos  ave6r]Kev. . . 

Kplnos  Kal  NgaiccTgs  iTvoL^aaTgr. 

From  this  we  learn,  first,  that  the  artist’s  name 
Avas  Critios,  not  Critias  ;  then  that  Nesiotes  in 
Pliny’s  text  is  a  proper  name.  This  Nesiotes  Avas 
probably  so  far  the  assistant  of  the  greater  master, 
that  he  superintended  the  execution  in  bronze  of 
the  models  of  Critios.  The  most  celebrated  of 
their  Avorks  Avere,  the  statues  of  Harmodius  and 
Aristogeiton  on  the  Acropolis.  These  were  erected 
b.  c.  477.  (Marm.  Oxon.  Epoch,  lv.)  Critias  was, 
therefore,  probably  older  than  Phidias,  but  lived  as 
late  as  B.  c.  444,  to  see  the  greatness  of  his  rival. 
(Plin.  1.  c .) 

( Lucian,  Philosopli.  1 8 ;  Paus.  i.  8.  §  3  ;  Ross, 
Kunstblatt,  1840,  No.  11.)  [L.  U.] 

CRITOBU'LUS  (K Plt68ov\os),  son  of  Criton, 
and  a  disciple  of  Socrates.  He  did  not  however 
profit  much  by  his  master’s  instructions,  if  we  may 
trust  the  testimony  of  Aeschines  the  Socratic  (ap. 
Athen.  v.  p.  220,  a;  comp.  Casaub.  ad  loc.),  by 
whom  he  is  represented  as  destitute  of  refinement 
and  sordid  in  his  mode  of  living.  (Comp.  Plat. 
Phaed.  p.  57 ;  Xen.  Mem.  i.  3.  §  8,  ii.  6 ;  Athen. 
v.  p.  188,  d;  Diog.  Laert.  ii.  121.)  [E.  E.] 

CRITOBU'LUS  (KpLTi5§ov\os),  a  citizen  of 
Lampsacus,  Avho  appeared  at  Athens  as  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  Cersobleptes  in  B.  c.  346,  Avhen  the 
treaty  of  peace  between  Philip  and  the  Athenians 
was  about  to  be  ratified,  and  claimed  to  be  ad¬ 
mitted  to  take  the  oath  on  behalf  of  the  Thracian 
king  as  one  of  the  allies  of  Athens.  A  decree  to 
this  effect  was  passed  by  the  assembly  m  spite  of 
a  strong  opposition,  as  Aeschines  asserts,  on  the 
part  of  Demosthenes.  Yet  Avhen  the  treaty  was 
actually  ratified  before  the  board  of  generals,  Cer¬ 
sobleptes  was  excluded  from  it.  Demosthenes  and 
Aeschines  accuse  one  another  of  thus  having  nulli¬ 
fied  the  decree;  ivhile,  according  to  Philip’s  ac¬ 
count,  Critobulus  Avas  pre\Tented  by  the  generals 
from  taking  the  oath.  (Aesch.  de  Fals.  Leg.  p.  39, 
Ep.  Phil,  ad  Ath.  p.  160  ;  Dem.  de  Fals.  Leg.  p. 
395  ;  Thirlwall’s  Greece ,  vol.  v.  p.  356.)  [E.  E.] 

CRITOBU'LUS  (Kpiro§ov\os),  a  Greek  sur¬ 
geon,  said  by  Pliny  (H.  N.  vii.  37)  to  have  ex¬ 
tracted  an  arroAV  from  the  eye  of  Philip  the  son 
of  Amyntas,  king  of  Macedonia,  (probably  at  the 
siege  of  Methone,  B.  c.  353)  so  skilfully  that, 
though  he  could  not  save  his  sight,  he  prevented 
his  face  from  being  disfigured.  He  is  also  men¬ 
tioned  by  Quintus  Curtius  (ix.  5)  as  having 
been  the  person  who  extracted  the  weapon  from 
the  wound  Avhich  Alexander  received  in  storming 
the  principal  fortress  of  the  Mallians,  B.  c.  326. 
[Critodemus.]  [W.  A.  G.] 

'  CRITODE'MUS  (Kp^rjgos),  a  Greek  sur¬ 
geon  of  the  family  of  the  Asclepiadae,  and  a 
native  of  the  island  of  Cos,  Avho  is  said  by 
Arrian  (vi.  11)  to  have  been  the  person  who 
extracted  the  iveapon  from  the  wound  Avhich 
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Alexander  the  Great  received  in  storming  the 
principal  fortress  of  the  Mallians,  B.  c.  326. 
[Critobulus.]  [W.  A.  G.] 

CRITOLA'US  (  Kpero'Aaos),  the  Peripatetic 
philosopher,  was  a  native  of  Phaselis,  a  Greek 
colony  in  Lycia,  and  studied  philosophy  at  Athens 
under  Ariston  of  Ceos,  whom  he  succeeded  as  the 
head  of  the  Peripatetic  school.  The  great  reputa¬ 
tion  which  Critolaiis  enjoyed  at  Athens,  as  a  phi¬ 
losopher,  an  orator,  and  a  statesman,  induced  the 
Athenians  to  send  him  to  Rome  in  B.  c.  155,  to¬ 
gether  with  Carneades  the  Academic  and  Diogenes 
the  Stoic,  to  obtain  a  remission  of  the  fine  of  500 
talents  which  the  Romans  had  imposed  upon 
Athens  for  the  destruction  of  Oropus.  They  were 
successful  in  the  object  for  which  they  came ;  and 
the  embassy  excited  the  greatest  interest  at  Rome. 
Not  only  the  Roman  youth,  but  the  most  illus¬ 
trious  men  in  the  state,  such  as  Scipio  Africanus, 
Laelius,  Furius,  and  others,  came  to  listen  to  their 
discourses.  The  novelty  of  their  doctrines  seemed 
to  the  Romans  of  the  old  school  to  be  fraught 
with  such  danger  to  the  morals  of  the  citizens, 
that  Cato  induced  the  senate  to  send  them  away 
from  Rome  as  quickly  as  possible.  (Plut.  Cat. 
Maj.  22  ;  Gell.  vii.  14  ;  Macrob.  Saturn,  i.  5  ;  Cic. 
de  Orat.  ii.  37,  38.)  We  have  no  further  informa¬ 
tion  respecting  the  life  of  Critolaiis.  He  lived 
upwards  of  eighty-two  years,  but  died  before  the 
arrival  of  L.  Crassus  at  Athens,  that  is,  before  b.  c. 
111.  (Lucian,  Macrob.  20  ;  Cic.  de  Orat.  i.  11.) 

Critolaiis  seems  to  have  paid  particular  attention 
to  Rhetoric,  though  he  considered  it,  like  Aristotle, 
not  as  an  art,  but  rather  as  a  matter  of  practice 
(t pi$r)).  Cicero  speaks  in  high  terms  of  his  elo¬ 
quence.  (Quintil.  ii.  15.  §  23,  17.  §  15  ;  Sext. 
Empir.  adv.  Mathem.  ii.  12,  p.  291;  Cic.  de  Fin. 
v.  5.)  Next  to  Rhetoric,  Critolaiis  seems  to  have 
given  his  chief  attention  to  the  study  of  moral 
philosophy,  and  to  have  made  some  additions  to 
Aristotle’s  system  (comp.  Cic.  Tusc.  v.  17  ;  Clem. 
Alex.  Strom,  ii.  p.  416),  but  upon  the  whole  he 
deviated  very  little  from  the  philosophy  of  the 
founder  of  the  Peripatetic  school.  (Stahr,  Aristo- 
telia ,  ii.  pp.  83,  135;  Fabric.  Bill.  Graec.  ii.  p. 
483.) 

A  Critolaiis  is  mentioned  by  Plutarch  ( Parall . 
min.  cc.  6,  9)  as  the  author  of  a  work  on  Epeirus, 
and  of  another  entitled  ^awo/ieva ;  and  Gellius 
(xi.  9)  also  speaks  of  an  historical  writer  of  this 
name.  Whether  the  historian  is  the  same  as  the 
Peripatetic  philosopher,  cannot  be  determined. 
A  grammarian  Critolaiis  is  mentioned  in  the  Ety- 
mologicum  Magnum  ( s .  v.  r/  S'  os).  (Comp.  Voss. 
de  Hist.  Graec.  p.  422,  ed.  Westermann.)  [A.  S.] 

CRITOLA'US  (KptToAaos),  an  Achaean,  who 
succeeded  Diaeus,  in  b.  c.  147,  as  strategus  of 
the  Achaeans,  and  was  as  bitter  an  enemy  of  the 
Romans  as  his  predecessor.  As  soon  as  he  entered 
upon  his  office,  he  began  insulting  the  Roman 
ambassadors  and  breaking  off  all  negotiations  with 
them.  After  their  departure  for  Italy,  he  had 
recourse  to  all  the  demagogic  artifices  that  he  could 
devise,  in  order  to  render  the  rupture  between  the 
Romans  and  Achaeans  irremediable.  During  the 
ensuing  winter  he  travelled  from  one  town  to  an¬ 
other,  inflaming  the  people  by  his  furious  speeches 
against  the  Romans.  He  tried  especially  to  work 
upon  the  populace  in  the  towns  of  Greece,  and 
resorted  to  the  most  iniquitous  means  to  obtain 
their  favour.  Thus  he  extorted  a  promise  from 
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the  magistrates  of  several  towns  to  take  care  that 
no  debtor  should  be  compelled  to  pay  his  debts 
before  the  war  with  Rome  should  be  brought  to  a 
close.  By  these  and  similar  means  he  Avon  the 
enthusiastic  admiration  of  the  multitude,  and  Avhen 
this  was  accomplished,  he  summoned  an  assembly 
of  the  Achaeans  to  meet  at  Corinth,  Avhich  was  - . 
attended  by  the  dregs  of  the  nation,  and  which 
conducted  its  proceedings  in  the  most  riotous  and 
tumultuous  manner.  Four  noble  Romans,  who 
attended  the  meeting  and  tried  to  speak,  were 
driven  from  the  place  of  assembly  and  treated  with 
the  grossest  insults.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  mo¬ 
derate  men  among  the  Achaeans  endeavoured  to 
bring  Critolaiis  and  his  partizans  to  their  senses. 
Critolaiis  surrounded  himself  Avith  a  body-guard, 
and  threatened  to  use  force  against  those  who  op¬ 
posed  his  plans,  and  further  depicted  them  to  the 
multitude  as  traitors  of  their  country.  The  mode¬ 
rate  and  Avell-meaning  persons  were  thus  intimi¬ 
dated,  and  withdreAV.  War  was  thereupon  de¬ 
clared  against  Lacedaemon,  which  Avas  under  the 
especial  protection  of  Rome.  In  order  to  get  rid 
of  all  restraints,  he  carried  a  second  decree,  Avhich 
conferred  dictatorial  power  upon  the  strategi.  The 
Romans,  or  rather  Q.  Caecilius  Metellus,  the  prae¬ 
tor  of  Macedonia,  had  sheAvn  all  possible  forbearance 
tOAvards  the  Achaeans,  and  a  willingness  to  come 
to  a  peaceable  understanding  with  them.  This  ■ 
conduct  Avas  explained  by  Critolaiis  as  a  conse¬ 
quence  of  Aveakness  on  the  part  of  the  Romans, 
Avho,  he  said,  did  not  dare  to  venture  upon  a  war 
Avith  the  Achaeans.  In  addition  to  this,  he  con¬ 
trived  to  inspire  the  Achaeans  Avith  the  prospect  of 
forming  alliances  Avith  powerful  princes  and  states.  - 
But  this  hope  was  almost  completely  disappointed, 
and  the  Achaeans  rushed  into  a  Avar  Avith  the 
gigantic  powers  of  Rome,  in  Avhich  every  sensible 
person  must  have  seen  that  destruction  aA\raited 
them.  In  the  spring  of  B.  c.  146,  Critolaiis  march¬ 
ed  Avith  a  considerable  army  of  Achaeans  tOAvards 
Thermopylae,  partly  to  rouse  all  Greece  to  a  ge¬ 
neral  insurrection  against  Rome,  and  partly  to 
chastise  Heracleia,  near  mount  Oeta,  which  had 
abandoned  the  cause  of  the  Achaeans.  Metellus 
even  noAV  offered  his  hand  for  reconciliation ;  but 
Avhen  his  proposals  were  rejected,  and  he  himself 
suddenly  appeared  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hera¬ 
cleia,  Critolaiis  at  once  raised  the  siege  ot  the 
toA\m,  quitted  his  position,  and  fled  southAvard. 
Metellus  folloAved  and  overtook  him  near  the  toAATi 
of  Scarphea  in  Locris,  Avhere  he  gained  an  easy 
but  brilliant  victory  over  the  Achaeans.  A  great  : 
number  of  the  latter  fell,  and  1000  of  them  Avere 
made  prisoners  by  the  Romans.  Critolaiis  himself  I 
was  never  heard  of  after  this  battle.  Lrvy  (Epit.  : 
52)  states,  that  he  poisoned  himself,  but  it  seems 
more  probable  that  he  perished  in  the  sea  or  the  i 
marshes  on  the  coast.  Critolaiis  Avas  the  imme¬ 
diate  cause  of  the  Avar  which  terminated  in  the  i 
destruction  of  Corinth  and  put  an  end  to  the  poli¬ 
tical  existence  of  Greece.  His  plan  of  opposing  | 
Rome  at  that  time  by  force  of  arms  Avas  the  ofl- 
spring  of  a  mad  brain,  and  the  way  in  Avliich  he  i 
proceeded  in  carrying  it  into  effect  sheAved  Avhat  a 
contemptible  and  coAvardly  demagogue  he  was. 
(Polyb.  xxxviii.  2,  &c.,  xl.  1,  &c.;  Paus.  vii.  cc.  14 
and  15  ;  Floras,  ii.  16;  Cic.  de  Nat.  Dear.  iii.  38 ; 
Niebuhr,  Hist,  of  Rome ,  vol.  iv.  p.  304,  Ac.)  [L.  S.] 
CRITON  (Kplruv),  of  Athens,  the  friend  and 
disciple  of  Socrates,  is  more  celebrated  in  antiquity 
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for  his  love  and  affection  for  his  master,  whom  he 
generously  supported  with  his  fortune  (Diog. 
Laert.  ii.  20,  121),  than  as  a  philosopher  himself. 
Accordingly,  Avhenever  he  is  introduced  in  Plato’s 
dialogues,  his  attachment  to  Socrates  is  extolled, 
and  not  his  philosophical  talents.  It  was  Criton 
who  had  made  every  arrangement  for  the  escape 
of  Socrates  from  prison,  and  who  tried,  in  vain,  to 
persuade  him  to  fly,  as  we  see  from  Plato’s  dia¬ 
logue  named  after  him ;  and  it  was  Criton  also 
who  closed  the  eyes  of  the  dying  philosopher. 
(Plat.  Pliaedon ,  p.  1 18,  a.)  Criton  applied  his  great 
riches,  which  are  mentioned  by  Socrates  in  a  jocose 
way  in  the  Euthydemus  of  Plato  (p.  304,  c.),  to 
the  noblest  purposes.  His  sons,  of  whom  he  pos¬ 
sessed  four  according  to  Diogenes  Laertius  (ii. 
121),  and  two  according  to  Plato  ( Eutliydem .  p. 
360,  with  Heindorf’s  note),  were  likewise  disciples 
of  Socrates.  The  eldest  of  them  was  Critobulus. 
[Critobulus.] 

Criton  wrote  seventeen  dialogues  on  philoso¬ 
phical  subjects,  the  titles  of  which  are  given  by 
Diogenes  Laertius  (l.  c.).  Among  these  there 
was  one  “  On  Poetics”  (riepi  noigTiKrjs),  which 
is  the  only  work  on  this  subject  mentioned  in  the 
history  of  Greek  literature  before  the  work  of 
Aristotle.  (The  passages  in  Plato’s  writings,  in 
which  Criton  is  mentioned,  are  collected  in  Groen 
van  Prinsterer,  Prosopographia  Platonica ,  p.  200, 
&c.,  Lugd.  Bat.  1823  ;  comp.  Hermann,  Gesch.  und 
System  der  Platon .  Philosophic,  i.  p.  633.)  [A.  S.] 

CRITON  (K piruv).  1.  Of  Aegae,  a  Pytha¬ 
gorean  philosopher,  a  fragment  of  whose  work, 
irepl  Tvpovoias  Kal  ayadrjs  rvxps,  is  preserved  by 
Stobaeus.  ( Serm .  3 ;  Fabric.  Bibl.  Graec.  i.  pp. 
840,  886.) 

2.  Of  Athens,  a  comic  poet  of  the  new  comedy, 
of  very  little  note.  Of  his  comedies  there  only 
remain  a  few  lines  and  three  titles,  AitgoAol,  4nAo- 

I  irpaypov,  and  Meaarjvia.  (Pollux,  ix.  4.  15,  x. 

!  7.  35;  Ath.  iv.  p.  173,  b. ;  Meineke,  Frag.  Com. 
Graec.  i.  p.  484,  iv.  pp.  537,  538.) 

3.  Of  Naxus.  [Eudoxus.] 

4.  Of  Pieria,  in  Macedonia,  wrote  historical 
i  and  descriptive  works,  entitled  UaWrjVLKa ,  2i/pa- 
I  Kovawv  kt'ktis,  IT epcriKa,  Si/ceAt/ca,  ^vpctKovcrdv 
i  Trepnjygcns,  and  trepl  rrjs  apxvs  to )v  M auedovuv. 

(Suid.  s.  v.)  Immediately  before,  Suidas  has  the 
entry,  Kpiruv  eypaipev  iv  rois  TeriKo'is.  (Comp, 
i  Suid.  s.  v.  yecroi  ;  Steph'.  Byz.  Teria.)  Whether 
this  was  the  same  person  is  not  known.  (Voss. 
Hist.  Graec.  p.  423,  Westermann;  Ebert,  de  Cri- 
;  tone  Pieriota  in  Diss.  Sic.  i.  p.  138.)  [P.  S.] 

CRITON  (Kplrwv).  1.  A  physician  at  Rome  in 
the  first  or  second  century  after  Christ,  attached 
to  the  court  of  one  of  the  emperors  (Gal.  De 
Compos.  Medicam.  sec.  Locos,  i.  3,  vol.  xii.  p.  445), 
probably  Trajan,  a.  d.  98 — 117.  He  is  perhaps 
the  person  mentioned  by  Martial.  (Epigr.  xi.  60. 
6.)  Pie  wrote  a  work  on  Cosmetics  (K oaggriKa) 
in  four  books,  which  were  very  popular  in  Galen’s 
time  (ibid.  p.  446)  and  which  contained  almost  all 
that  had  been  written  on  the  same  subject  by 
Heracleides  of  Tarentum,  Cleopatra,  and  others. 

I  The  contents  of  each  chapter  of  the  four  books 
have  been  preserved  by  Galen  (ibid.),  by  whom 
the  work  is  frequently  quoted,  and  have  been  in- 
I  serted  by  Fabricius  in  the  twelfth  volume  of  the 
old  edition  of  his  Biblioth.  Graeca.  He  wrote  also 
a  work  on  Simple  Medicines  (nepl  rwv  'AttAccv 
’bappaKoov)  of  which  the  fourth  book  is  quoted  by 
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Galen  (De  Compos.  Medicam.  sec.  Gen.  ii.  11,  vi.  1, 
vol.  xiii.  pp.  516,  862);  he  is  also  quoted  by 
Aetius  and  Paulus  Aegineta,  and  may  perhaps  be 
the  person  to  whom  one  of  the  letters  of  Apollo¬ 
nius  of  Tyana  is  addressed.  (Ep.  xvii.  ed.  Colon. 
Agripp.  1623,  8vo.)  None  of  his  works  are  ex¬ 
tant,  except  a  few  fragments  preserved  by  other 
authors.  He  is  perhaps  the  author  of  a  work  on 
Cookery,  mentioned  by  Athenaeus.  (xii.  p.  516.) 

2.  Another  physician  of  the  same  name  is  men¬ 
tioned  by  Galen  as  having  belonged  to  the  sect  of 
the  Empirici  in  the  fourth  or  third  century  be¬ 
fore  Christ.  (De  Subfig.  Empir.  c.  1,  vol.  ii.  p. 
340,  ed.  Chart.)  [W.  A.  G.] 

L.  CRITO'NIUS,  a  Roman,  who  was  aedilis 
cerealis  in  b.  c.  44.  This  office  had  been  instituted 
by  J.  Caesar,  and  Critonius  and  M.  Fannius  were 
the  first  who  filled  it.  Appian  (B.  C.  iii.  23)  re¬ 
lates  the  following  occurrence  respecting  Critonius. 
When  the  Cerealia  were  celebrated,  shortly  after 
the  murder  of  Caesar,  and  Octavianus  erected  the 
golden  sella  with  a  crown  in  honour  of  Caesar, — a 
distinction  which  had  been  conferred  upon  the 
dictator  by  a  senatusconsultum, — Critonius  declared 
that  he  would  not  suffer  Caesar  to  be  thus  ho¬ 
noured  in  the  games  for  which  he  (Critonius)  him¬ 
self  had  to  pay  the  expenses.  This  conduct  of  a 
man  who  had  belonged  to  the  party  of  Caesar,  and 
had  been  promoted  by  him  (comp.  Cic.  ad  Att.  xiii. 
21),  is  indeed  surprising;  but  it  may  have  been 
the  consequence  of  a  strong  republican  enthusiasm. 
Another  more  serious  difficulty  is  contained  in  the 
fact,  that  the  Cerealia,  at  which  Octavianus  is  here 
represented  to  have  been  present,  were  celebrated 
in  the  early  part  of  April  (Diet,  of  Ant.  s.v.  Cerea¬ 
lia),  that  is,  before  the  time  at  which  Octavianus  is 
known  to  have  returned  to  Rome.  Unless,  there¬ 
fore,  we  suppose  that  there  is  some  blunder  in  the 
account  of  Appian,  we  must  believe  that  the  cele¬ 
bration  of  the  games  in  that  year  was  postponed 
on  account  of  the  great  confusion  that  followed 
after  the  murder  of  Caesar.  (Drumann,  Gesch. 
Roms ,  i.  p.  123.) 

The  annexed  coin  refers  to  this  Critonius.  It 
bears  on  the  obverse  the  head  of  Ceres,  and  on 
the  reverse  two  men  sitting,  with  the  legend, 
M.  Fan.  L.  Crit.,  and  it  was  doubtless  struck  by 
order  of  M.  Fannius  and  L.  Critonius  in  the  year 
that  they  were  aediles  cereales.  [L.  S.] 


CRIUS  or  CREIUS  (K plos),  a  son  of  Uranus 
and  Ge,  and  one  of  the  Titans,  who  was  the  fa¬ 
ther  of  Astraeus,  Pallas,  and  Perses.  (Hesiod. 
Theog.  375 ;  Apollod.  i.  1.  §  3,  2.  §  2.)  [L.  S.] 

CRIUS  (Kplys),  son  of  Polycritus,  and  one  of 
the  chief  men  of  Aegina.  When  the  Aeginetans, 
in  b.  c.  491,  had  submitted  to  the  demand  of 
Dareius  Ilystaspis  for  earth  and  water,  Cleomenes 
I.,  king  of  Sparta,  crossed  over  to  the  island  to 
apprehend  those  who  had  chiefty  advised  the  mea¬ 
sure,  but  was  successfully  resisted  by  Crius  on  the 
ground  that  he  had  not  come  with  authority  from 
the  Spartan  government,  since  his  colleague  Dema- 
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ratus  was  not  with  him.  Cleomenes,  being  ob¬ 
liged  to  withdraw,  consoled  himself  by  a  play  on 
the  words  K plos  and  Kpios  (a  ram),  advising  the 
refractorjT  Aeginetan  to  arm  his  horns  with  brass, 
as  he  would  soon  need  all  the  defence  he  could  get. 
(Herod,  vi.  50;  comp.  v.  75.)  It  was  supposed 
that  the  resistance  had  been  privately  encouraged 
by  Demaratus  (vi.  61,  64),  and  on  the  deposition 
of  the  latter,  and  the  appointment  of  Leotychides 
to  the  throne  (vi.  65,  66),  Cleomenes  again  went 
to  Aegina  with  his  new  colleague,  and,  having 
seized  Crius  and  others,  delivered  them  into  the 
custody  of  the  Athenians,  (vi.  73;  comp.  85,  &c.) 
Polycritus,  the  son  of  Crius,  distinguished  himself 
at  the  battle  of  Salamis,  b.  c.  480,  and  wiped  off 
the  reproach  of  Medism.  (viii.  92.)  [E.  E.] 

CRIXUS  (K p%os),  a  Gaul,  was  one  of  the  two 
principal  generals  in  the  army  of  Spartacus,  B.  c, 
73.  Two  Roman  armies  had  already  been  de¬ 
feated  by  the  revolted  gladiators  and  slaves,  when 
Crixus  was  defeated  in  a  battle  near  mount  Gar- 
ganus  by  the  consul  L.  Gellius,  in  b.  c.  72. 
Crixus  himself  was  slain,  and  two-thirds  of  his 
army,  which  consisted  of  30,000  men,  were  de¬ 
stroyed  on  the  field  of  battle.  Spartacus  soon 
after  sacrificed  300  Roman  captives  to  the  manes 
of  Crixus.  (Appian,  B.  C.  i.  116,  See. ;  Liv.  Epit. 
95,  96  ;  Sail.  Fragm.  Hist.  lib.  iii.)  [L.  S.] 
CRO'BYLUS  (KpwguAov),  an  Athenian  comic 
poet,  who  is  reckoned  among  the  poets  of  the  new 
comedy,  but  it  is  uncertain  whether  he  really  be¬ 
longed  to  the  middle  or  the  new.  About  his  age  we 
only  know  for  certain,  that  he  lived  about  or  after 
b.  c.  324,  but  not  how  long  after.  Some  writers  have 
confounded  him  with  Hegesippus.  [Hegesippus.] 
The  following  titles  of  his  plays,  and  a  few  lines, 
are  extant :  ’A-Trccyx^uepos,  ’ A-iroXLTrovcra ,  TeuSi;- 
7rogoAiiaaros(Athen.  iii.  p.  109,  d.,  107,e.,  vi.  p.248, 
b.,  258,  b.  c.,  viii.  p.  364,  f.,  ix.  p.  384,  c.,  x.  p. 
429,  d.,  443,  f. ;  Meineke,  Frag.  Comm.  Graec.  i. 
pp.  490,  491, iv.  pp.  565 — 569.)  [P.  S.] 

CROCE' ATAS  (KpoKearas),  a  surname  of  Zeus, 
derived  from  a  place,  Croceae,  near  Gythium  in 
Laconia.  (Paus.  iii.  21.  §  4.)  [L.  S.] 

CROCON  (Kpo/cow),  the  husband  of  Saesara 
and  father  of  Meganeira.  (Apollod.  iii.  9.  §  1  ; 
Paus.  i.  38.  §  2  ;  comp.  Arcas.)  [L.  S.] 

CROCUS,  the  beloved  friend  of  Smilax,  was 
changed  by  the  gods  into  a  saffron  plant,  because 
he  loved  without  being  loved  again.  According  to 
another  tradition,  he  was  metamorphosed  by  his 
friend  Hermes,  who  had  killed  him  in  a  game  of 
discus.  (Ov.  Met.  iv.  283;  Serv.  ad  Virq.  Georg. 
iv.  182.)  [L.  S.J  1 

CROESUS  (K pdtaos),  the  last  king  of  Lydia, 
of  the  family  of  the  Mermnadae,  was  the  son  of 
Alyattes  ;  his  mother  was  a  Carian.  At  the  age 
»f  thirty-five,  he  succeeded  his  father  in  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Lydia,  (b.  c.  560.)  Difficulties  have  been 
raised  about  this  date,  and  there  are  very  strong 
reasons  for  believing  that  Croesus  was  associated  in 
the  kingdom  during  his  father’s  life,  and  that  the 
earlier  events  of  his  reign,  as  recorded  by  Herodo¬ 
tus,  belong  to  this  period  of  joint  government. 
(Clinton  F.  II.  ii.  pp.  297,  298.)  We  are  ex¬ 
pressly  told  that  he  was  made  satrap  of  Adramyt- 
tium  and  the  plain  of  Thebe  about  b.  c.  574  or 
572.  (Nicol.  Damasc.  p.  243,  ed.  Cor.,  supposed 
io  be  taken  Irom  the  Lydian  history  of  Xanthus  ; 
Fischer,  Griechische  Zeittafdn ,  s.  a.  572  B.  c.) 
He  made  war  first  on  the  Ephesians,  and  after- 
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wards  on  the  other  Ionian  and  Aeolian  cities  of 
Asia  Minor,  all  of  which  he  reduced  to  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  tribute.  He  was  meditating  an  attempt 
to  subdue  the  insular  Greeks  also,  when  either 
Bias  or  Pittacus  turned  him  from  his  purpose 
by  a  clever  fable  (Herod,  i.  27);  and  instead  of 
attacking  the  islanders  he  made  an  alliance  with 
them.  Croesus  next  turned  his  arms  against  the 
peoples  of  Asia  Minor  west  of  the  river  Halys, 
all  of  whom  he  subdued  except  the  Lycians  and 
Cilicians.  His  dominions  now  extended  from  the 
northern  and  western  coasts  of  Asia  Minor,  to  the 
Halys  on  the  east  and  the  Taurus  on  the  south, 
and  included  the  Lydians,  Phrygians,  Mysians, 
Mariandynians,  Chalybes,  Paphlagonians,  the  Thy- 
nian  and  Bithynian  Thracians,  the  Carians,  Io- 
nians,  Dorians,  Aeolians,  and  Pamphylians.  The 
fame  of  his  power  and  wealth  drew  to  his  court 
at  Sardis  all  the  wise  men  ( (TotpurraL )  of  Greece, 
and  among  them  Solon.  To  him  the  king  exhi¬ 
bited  all  his  treasures,  and  then  asked  him  who 
was  the  happiest  man  he  had  ever  seen.  The 
reply  of  Solon,  teaching  that  no  man  should  be 
deemed  happy  till  he  had  finished  his  life  in  a 
happy  way,  may  be  read  in  the  beautiful  narra¬ 
tive  of  Herodotus.  After  the  departure  of  Solon, 
Croesus  was  visited  with  a  divine  retribution  for 
his  pride.  He  had  two  sons,  of  whom  one  was 
dumb,  but  the  other  excelled  all  his  comrades  in 
manly  accomplishments.  His  name  was  Atys. 
Croesus  had  a  dream  that  Atys  should  perish  by 
an  iron-pointed  weapon,  and  in  spite  of  all  his 
precautions,  an  accident  fulfilled  the  dream.  His 
other  son  lived  to  save  his  father’s  life  by  suddenly 
regaining  the  power  of  speech  when  he  saw  Croe¬ 
sus  in  danger  at  the  taking  of  Sardis.  Adrastus, 
the  unfortunate  slayer  of  Atys,  killed  himself  on 
his  tomb,  and  Croesus  gave  himself  up  to  grief  for 
two  years.  At  the  end  of  that  time  the  growing 
power  of  Cyrus,  who  had  recently  subdued  the  Me¬ 
dian  kingdom,  excited  the  apprehension  of  Croesus, 
and  he  conceived  the  idea  of  putting  down  the 
Persians  before  their  empire  became  firm.  Before, 
however,  venturing  to  attack  Cyrus,  he  looked  to 
the  Greeks  for  aid,  and  to  their  oracles  for  coun¬ 
sel  ;  and  in  both  points  he  was  deceived.  In 
addition  to  the  oracles  among  the  Greeks,  he  con¬ 
sulted  that  of  Ammon  in  Lybia  ;  but  first  he  put  : 
their  truth  to  the  test  by  sending  messengers  to 
inquire  of  them  at  a  certain  time  what  he  was 
then  doing.  The  replies  of  the  oracle  of  Amphia- 
ra'us  and  that  of  the  Delphi  at  Pytho  were  cor¬ 
rect  ;  that  of  the  latter  is  preserved  by  Herodotus. 
To  these  oracles,  and  especially  to  that  at  Pytho, 
Croesus  sent  rich  presents,  and  charged  the  bearers  < 
of  them  to  inquire  whether  he  should  march 
against  the  Persians,  and  whether  there  was  any  i 
people  whom  he  ought  to  make  his  allies.  The  1 
reply  of  both  oracles  was,  that,  if  he  marched 
against  the  Persians,  he  would  overthrow  a  great  | 
empire,  and  both  advised  him  to  make  allies  of  the  i 
most  powerful  among  the  Greeks.  He  of  course 
understood  the  response  to  refer  to  the  Persian  i 
empire,  and  not,  as  the  priests  explained  it  after  | 
the  event,  to  his  own ;  and  he  sent  presents  to 
each  of  the  Delphians,  who  in  return  granted  to  i 
him  and  his  people  the  privileges  of  priority  in : 
consulting  the  oracle,  exemption  from  charges,  and 
the  chief  seat  at  festivals  {-npo gavr rji-qv  kcu  are- 
Xeirjv  Kal  TTpoeSpigu),  and  that  any  one  of  them 
might  at  any  time  obtain  certain  rights  of  citizen- 1 
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ship  (7 eueaOat  Ae\<p6v).  Croesus,  having  now 
the  most  unbounded  confidence  in  the  oracle,  con¬ 
sulted  it  for  the  third  time,  asking  whether  his 
monarchy  would  last  long.  The  Pythia  replied 
that  he  should  flee  along  the  Hermus,  when  a 
mule  became  king  over  the  Medes.  By  this  mule 
was  signified  Cyrus,  who  was  descended  of  two 
different  nations,  his  father  being  a  Persian,  but 
his  mother  a  Mede.  Croesus,  however,  thought 
that  a  mule  would  never  be  king  over  the  Medes, 
and  proceeded  confidently  to  follow  the  advice  of 
the  oracle  about  making  allies  of  the  Greeks. 
Upon  inquiry,  he  found  that  the  Lacedaemonians 
and  Athenians  were  the  most  powerful  of  the 
Greeks ;  but  that  the  Athenians  were  distracted 
by  the  civil  dissensions  between  Peisistratus  and 
the  Alcmaeonidae,  while  the  Lacedaemonians  had 
just  come  off  victorious  from  a  long  and  dangerous 
war  with  the  people  of  Tegea.  Croesus  therefore 
sent  presents  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  with  a  re¬ 
quest  for  their  alliance,  and  his  request  was  grant¬ 
ed  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  on  whom  he  had  pre¬ 
viously  conferred  a  favour.  All  that  they  did  for 
him,  however,  was  to  send  a  present,  which  never 
reached  him.  Croesus,  having  now  fully  deter¬ 
mined  on  the  war,  in  spite  of  the  good  advice  of  a 
Lydian  named  Sandanis  (Herod,  i.  71),  and  hav¬ 
ing  some  time  before  made  a  league  with  Amasis, 
king  of  Egypt,  and  Labynetus,  king  of  the  Baby¬ 
lonians,  marched  across  the  Halys,  which  was  the 
boundary  betweeen  the  Medo-Persian  empire  and 
his  own.  The  pretext  for  his  aggression  was  to 
avenge  the  wrongs  of  his  brother-in-law  Astyages, 
whom  Cyrus  had  deposed  from  the  throne  of  Media. 
He  wasted  the  country  of  the  Cappadocians  (whom 
the  Greeks  called  also  Syrians)  and  took  their 
strongest  town,  that  of  the  Pterii,  near  Sinope,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  which  he  was  met  by  Cyrus, 
and  they  fought  an  indecisive  battle,  which  was 
broken  off  by  night,  (b.  c.  546.)  The  following 
day,  as  Cyrus  did  not  offer  battle,  and  as  his  own 
army  was  much  inferior  to  the  Persian  in  num¬ 
bers,  Croesus  marched  back  to  Sardis,  with  the 
intention  of  summoning  his  allies  and  recruiting 
)  his  own  forces,  and  then  renewing  the  war  on  the 
return  of  spring.  Accordingly,  he  sent  heralds  to 
,  the  Aegyptians,  Babylonians,  and  Lacedaemonians, 
requesting  their  aid  at  Sardis  in  five  months,  and 
in  the  meantime  he  disbanded  all  his  mercenary 
troops.  Cyrus,  however,  pursued  him  with  a 
i  rapidity  which  he  had  not  expected,  and  appeared 
1  before  Sardis  before  his  approach  could  be  an¬ 
nounced.  Croesus  led  out  his  Lydian  cavalry  to 
battle,  and  was  totally  defeated.  In  this  battle 
j  1  Cyrus  is  said  to  have  employed  the  stratagem  of 
|  opposing  his  camels  to  the  enemy’s  horses,  which 
could  not  endure  the  noise  or  odour  of  the  camels. 
Croesus,  being  now  shut  up  in  Sardis,  sent  again 
to  hasten  his  allies.  One  of  his  emissaries,  named 
)  Eurybatus,  betrayed  his  counsels  to  Cyrus  [Eu- 
RYBatus],  and  before  any  help  could  arrive, 

1 :  Sardis  was  taken  by  the  boldness  of  a  Mardian, 
who  found  an  unprotected  point  in  its  defences, 
j  after  Croesus  had  reigned  14  years,  and  had  been 
1  besieged  14  days.  (Near  the  end  of  546,  b.  c.) 

:  I  Croesus  was  taken  alive,  and  devoted  to  the  flames 
by  Cyrus,  together  with  14  Lydian  youths, 
probably  as  a  thanksgiving  sacrifice  to  the  god 
1  whom  the  Persians  worship  in  the  symbol  of  fire. 

I  But  as  Croesus  stood  in  fetters  upon  the  pyre,  the 
:  warning  of  Solon  came  to  his  mind,  and  having 
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broken  a  long  silence  with  a  groan,  he  thrice 
uttered  the  name  of  Solon.  Cyrus  inquired  who 
it  was  that  ho  called  on,  and,  upon  hearing  the 
story,  repented  of  his  purpose,  and  ordered  the 
fire  to  be  quenched.  When  this  could  not  be 
done,  Croesus  prayed  aloud  with  tears  to  Apollo, 
by  all  the  presents  he  had  given  him,  to  save  him 
now,  and  immediately  the  fire  was  quenched  by  a 
storm  of  rain.  Believing  that  Croesus  was  under 
a  special  divine  protection,  and  no  doubt  also 
struck  by  the  warning  of  Solon,  Cyrus  took 
Croesus  for  his  friend  and  counsellor,  and  gave  him 
for  an  abode  the  city  of  Barene,  near  Ecbatana. 
In  his  expedition  against  the  Massagetae,  Cyrus  had 
Croesus  with  him,  and  followed  his  advice  about 
the  passage  of  the  Araxes.  Before  passing  the 
river,  however,  he  sent  him  back  to  Persia,  with 
his  own  son  Cambyses,  whom  he  charged  to  ho¬ 
nour  Croesus,  and  Croesus  to  advise  his  son. 
When  Cambyses  came  to  the  throne,  and  invaded 
Egypt,  Croesus  accompanied  him.  In  the  affair 
of  Prexaspes  and  his  son,  Croesus  at  first  acted 
the  part  of  a  flattering  courtier,  though  not,  as  it 
seems,  without  a  touch  of  irony  (Herod,  iii.  34)  ; 
but,  after  Cambyses  had  murdered  the  youth, 
Croesus  boldly  admonished  him,  and  was  obliged 
to  fly  for  his  life  from  the  presence  of  the  king. 
The  servants  of  Cambyses  concealed  him,  thinking 
that  their  master  would  repent  of  having  wished 
to  kill  him.  And  so  it  happened ;  but  when 
Cambyses  heard  that  Croesus  was  alive,  he  said 
that  he  was  glad,  but  he  ordered  those  who  had 
saved  him  to  be  put  to  death  for  their  disobedience. 
Of  the  time  and  circumstances  of  Croesus’s  death 
we  know  nothing.  A  few  additional,  but  unim¬ 
portant  incidents  in  his  life,  are  mentioned  by 
Herodotus.  Ctesias’s  account  of  the  taking  of 
Sardis  is  somewhat  different  from  that  of  Hero¬ 
dotus.  (Herod,  i.  6,  7,  26 — 94,  130,  155,  207, 
208,  iii.  14,  34 — 36,  v.  36,  vi.  37,  125,  viii. 
35 ;  Ctesias,  Persica ,  4,  ed.  Lion,  ap.  Phot.  Cod. 
72,  p.  36,  Bekker ;  Ptol.  Hephaest.  ap.  Phot.  Cod. 
190,  p.  146,  b.  21,  148,  b.  31 ;  Pint.  Sol.  27  ; 
Diod.  ix.  2,  25  —  27,  29,  31  —  34,  xvi.  56; 
Justin  i.  7.)  Xenophon,  in  his  historical  romance, 
gives  some  further  particulars  about  Croesus  which 
are  unsupported  by  any  other  testimony  and 
opposed  to  that  of  Herodotus,  with  whom,  how¬ 
ever,  he  for  the  most  part  agrees.  ( Cyrop  i.  5, 
ii.  1,  iv.  1,  2,  vi.  2,  vii.  1 — 4,  viii.  2.)  [P.  S.] 

CROMUS  (KpcSfios),  a  son  of  Poseidon,  from 
whom  Cromyon  in  the  territory  of  Corinth  was 
believed  to  have  derived  its  name.  (Paus.  ii.  1. 
§  3.)  A  son  of  Lycaon  likewise  bore  this  name. 
(Paus.  viii.  3.  §  1.)  [L.  S.] 

CRO'NIDES  or  CRONI'ON  (K povti-qs  or 
Kpoviooi'),  a  patronymic  from  Cronus,  and  very 
commonly  given  to  Zeus,  the  son  of  Cronus.  (Horn. 
II.  i.  528,  ii.  Ill,  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

CRO'NIUS  (Kamos'),  the  name  of  two  mythi¬ 
cal  personages,  the  one  a  son  of  Zeus  by  the 
nymph  Himalia  (Diod.  v.  55),  and  the  other  a 
suitor  of  Ilippodameia,  who  was  killed  by  Oeno- 
maus.  (Paus.  vi.  21.  §  7.)  [L.  S.] 

CRO'NIUS  (K povios\  a  Pythagorean  philoso¬ 
pher.  (Porphyr.  Vit.  Plot.  20;  Euseb.  Hist.  Eccles. 
vi.  19.)  Nemesius  {do  Anim.  2,  p.  35)  mentions 
a  work  of  his  it ep\  iraXiyy^veaias,  and  Origen  is 
said  to  have  diligently  studied  the  works  of  Cro- 
nius.  (Suid .  s.v.  Clpiyivqs.)  Porphyrius  also  states, 
that  he  endeavoured  to  explain  the  fables  of  the 
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Homeric  poems  in  a  philosophical  manner.  This 
is  all  we  know  about  Cronius,  although  he  appears 
to  have  been  very  distinguished  among  the  later 
Pythagoreans.  [L.  S.] 

CRO'NIUS,  an  engraver  of  gems,  who  lived 
between  the  times  of  Alexander  and  Augustus. 
(Plin.  H.  N.  xxxvii.  4 ;  Visconti,  Oeuv.  div.  ii. 
p.  123.)  [L.  U.] 

CRONUS  (KpoVos),  a  son  of  Uranus  and  Ge, 
and  the  youngest  among  the  Titans.  He  was 
married  to  Rhea,  by  whom  he  became  the  father  of 
Hestia,  Demeter,  Hera,  Hades,  Poseidon,  and 
Zeus.  Cheiron  is  also  called  a  son  of  Cronus. 
(Hesiod.  Theog.  137,  452,  &c. ;  Apollod.  i.  1.  §  3, 
&c.)  At  the  instigation  of  his  mother,  Cronus  un¬ 
manned  his  father  for  having  thrown  the  Cyclopes, 
who  were  likewise  his  children  by  Ge,  into  Tar¬ 
tarus.  Out  of  the  blood  thus  shed  sprang  up  the 
Erinnyes.  When  the  Cyclopes  were  delivered 
from  Tartarus,  the  government  of  the  world  was 
taken  from  Uranus  and  given  to  Cronus,  who  in 
his  turn  lost  it  through  Zeus,  as  was  predicted  to 
him  by  Ge  and  Uranus.  [Zeus.]  The  Romans 
identified  their  Saturnus  with  the  Cronus  of  the 
Greeks.  [Saturnus.]  [L.  S.] 

CROTUS  (K poros),  a  son  of  Pan  by  Eupheme, 
the  nurse  of  the  Muses,  with  whom  he  was  brought 
up,  and  at  whose  request  he  was  placed  among  the 
stars  as  Sagittarius,  as  he  had  been  a  skilful  shooter. 
(Hygin.  Fab.  224  ;  Poet.  Astr.  ii.  77.)  [L.  S.] 
CRUS,  an  agnomen  of  L.  Cornelius  Lentulus, 
consul,  b.  c.  49.  [Lentulus.] 

CTEATUS.  [Moliones.] 

CTE'SIAS  (Krijcrias).  1.  Of  Cnidus  in  Caria, 
and  a  son  of  Ctesiochus  or  Ctesiarchus.  (Suid. 
s.  v.  K Triaias;  Eudocia,  p.  268  ;  Tzetz.  Ch,d.  i.  82.) 
Cnidus  was  celebrated  from  early  times  as  a  seat 
of  medical  knowledge,  and  Ctesias,  who  himself 
belonged  to  the  family  of  the  Asclepiadae,  was  a 
physician  by  profession.  He  was  a  contemporary 
of  Xenophon  ;  and  if  Herodotus  lived  till  b.  c.  425, 
or,  according  to  some,  even  till  b.  c.  408,  Ctesias 
may  be  called  a  contemporary  of  Herodotus. 
He  lived  for  a  number  of  years  in  Persia  at  the 
court  of  king  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  as  private  phy¬ 
sician  to  the  king.  (Strab.  xiv.  p,  656.)  Diodorus 
(ii.  32)  states,  that  Ctesias  was  made  prisoner  by 
the  king,  and  that  owing  to  his  great  skill  in  me¬ 
dicine,  he  was  afterwards  drawn  to  the  court,  and 
was  highly  honoured  there.  This  statement, 
which  contains  nothing  to  suggest  the  time  when 
Ctesias  was  made  prisoner,  has  been  referred  by 
some  critics  to  the  war  between  Artaxerxes 
and  his  brother,  Cyrus  the  Younger,  b.  c.  401. 
But,  in  the  first  place,  Ctesias  is  already  men¬ 
tioned,  during  that  war,  as  accompanying  the  king. 
(Xen.  Anab.  i.  8.  §  27.)  Moreover,  if  as  Diodorus 
and  Tzetzes  state,  Ctesias  remained  seventeen 
years  at  the  court  of  Persia,  and  returned  to  his 
native  country  in  B.  c.  398  (Diod.  xiv.  46  ;  comp. 
Plut.  A  rtaoc.  21),  it  follows,  that  he  must  have 
gone  to  Persia  long  before  the  battle  of  Cunaxa, 
that  is,  about  b.  c.  415.  The  statement,  that 
Ctesias  entered  Persia  as  a  prisoner  of  war,  has 
been  doubted  ;  and  if  we  consider  the  favour  with 
which  other  Greek  physicians,  such  as  Democedes 
and  Hippocrates  were  treated  and  how  they  were 
sought  for  at  the  court  of  Persia,  it  is  not  impro¬ 
bable  that  Ctesias  may  have  been  invited  to  the 
court ;  but  the  express  statement  of  Diodorus,  that 
he  was  made  a  prisoner  cannot  be  upset  by  such  a 
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mere  probability.  There  are  two  accounts  res¬ 
pecting  his  return  to  Cnidus.  It  took  place  at  the 
time  when  Conon  was  in  Cyprus.  Ctesias  himself 
had  simply  stated,  that  he  asked  Artaxerxes  and 
obtained  from  him  the  permission  to  return.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  otfier  account,  Conon  sent  a  letter 
to  the  king,  in  which  he  gave  him  advice  as  to  the 
means  of  humbling  the  Lacedaemonians.  Conon 
requested  the  bearer  to  get  the  letter  delivered  to 
the  king  by  some  of  the  Greeks  who  were  staying 
at  his  court.  When  the  letter  was  given  for  this 
purpose  to  Ctesias,  the  latter  inserted  a  passage  in 
which  he  made  Conon  desire  the  king  to  send 
Ctesias  to  the  west,  as  he  would  be  a  very  useful 
person  there.  (Plut.  Artaoc.  21.)  The  latter  ac¬ 
count  is  not  recommended  by  any  strong  internal 
probability,  and  the  simple  statement  of  Ctesias 
himself  seems  to  be  more  entitled  to  credit.  How 
long  Ctesias  survived  his  return  to  Cnidus  is  un¬ 
known. 

During  his  stay  in  Persia,  Ctesias  gathered  all 
the  information  that  was  attainable  in  that  coun¬ 
try,  and  wrote  —  l.A  great  work  on  the  history 
of  Persia  ( UepcrLud )  with  the  view  of  giving  his 
countrymen  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  that 
empire  than  they  possessed,  and  to  refute  the 
errors  current  in  Greece,  which  had  arisen  partly 
from  ignorance  and  partly  from  the  national  vanity 
of  the  Greeks.  The  materials  for  his  history,  so 
far  as  he  did  not  describe  events  of  which  he  had 
been  an  eye-witness,  he  derived,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  Diodorus,  from  the  Persian  archives 
(5i(p0epai  fiamAiKai),  or  the  official  history  of  the 
Persian  empire,  which  was  written  in  accordance 
with  a  law  of  the  country.  This  important  work 
of  Ctesias,  which,  like  that  of  Herodotus,  was 
written  in  the  Ionic  dialect,  consisted  of  twenty- 
three  books.  The  first  six  contained  the  history 
of  the  great  Assyrian  monarchy  down  to  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  the  kingdom  of  Persia.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  Strabo  (xiv.  p.  656)  speaks  of  Ctesias  as 
trvyypaipas  rd  '  Acravpiand  Kal  rd  TlepaLna.  The 
next  seven  books  contained  the  history  of  Persia 
down  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Xerxes,  and  the 
remaining  ten  carried  the  history  down  to  the  time 
when  Ctesias  left  Persia,  i.  e.  to  the  year  B.  c.  398. 
(Diod.  xiv.  46.)  The  form  and  style  of  this  work 
were  of  considerable  merit,  and  its  loss  may  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  serious  for  the  history 
of  the  East.  (Dionys.  Hal.  De  Comp.  Verb.  10; 
Demetr.  Phal.  De  Elocut.  §§  212,  215.)  All  that 
is  now  extant  of  it  is  a  meagre  abridgment  in 
Photius  (Corf.  72),  and  a  number  of  fragments 
which  are  preserved  in  Diodorus,  Athenaeus,  Plu¬ 
tarch,  and  others.  Of  the  first  portion,  which 
contained  the  history  of  Assyria,  there  is  no 
abridgment  in  Photius,  and  all  we  possess  of  that 
part  is  contained  in  the  second  book  of  Diodorus, 
which  seems  to  be  taken  almost  entirely  from  Cte¬ 
sias.  There  we  find  that  the  accounts  of  Ctesias, 
especially  in  their  chronology,  differ  considerably 
from  those  of  Berosus,  who  likewise  derived  his 
information  from  eastern  sources.  These  discre¬ 
pancies  can  only  be  explained  by  the  fact,  that  the 
annals  used  by  the  two  historians  were  written  in 
different  places  and  under  different  circumstances. 
The  chronicles  used  by  Ctesias  were  written  by 
official  persons,  and  those  used  by  Berosus  were 
the  work  of  priests  ;  both  therefore  were  written 
from  a  different  point  of  view,  and  neither  was  per¬ 
haps  strictly  true  in  all  its  details.  The  part  of  i 
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Ctesias’s  work  which  contained  the  history  of 
Persia,  that  is,  from  the  sixth  book  to  the  end,  is 
somewhat  better  known  from  the  extracts  which 
Photius  made  from  it,  and  which  are  still  extant. 
Here  again  Ctesias  is  frequently  at  variance  with 
other  Greek  writers,  especially  with  Herodotus. 
To  account  for  this,  we  must  remember,  that  he  is 
expressly  reported  to  have  written  his  work  with 
the  intention  of  correcting  the  erroneous  notions 
about  Persia  in  Greece ;  and  if  this  was  the  case, 
the  reader  must  naturally  be  prepared  to  find  the 
accounts  of  Ctesias  differing  from  those  of  others. 
It  is  moreover  not  improbable,  that  the  Persian 
chronicles  were  as  partial  to  the  Persians,  if  not 
more  so,  as  the  accounts  written  by  Greeks  were 
to  the  Greeks.  These  considerations  sufficiently 
account,  in  our  opinion,  for  the  differences  existing 
between  the  statements  of  Ctesias  and  other  writ¬ 
ers  ;  and  there  appears  to  be  no  reason  for  charging 
him,  as  some  have  done,  with  wilfully  falsifying 
history.  It  is  at  least  certain,  that  there  can  be 
no  positive  evidence  for  such  a  serious  charge. 
The  court  chronicles  of  Persia  appear  to  have  con¬ 
tained  chiefly  the  history  of  the  royal  family,  the 
occurrences  at  the  court  and  the  seraglio,  the  in¬ 
trigues  of  the  women  and  eunuchs,  and  the  insur¬ 
rections  of  satraps  to  make  themselves  independent 
of  the  great  monarch.  Suidas  (s.  v.  TldpcpiAa ) 
mentions,  that  Pamphila  made  an  abridgment  of 
the  work  of  Ctesias,  probably  the  Persica,  in  three 
books: 

Another  work,  for  which  Ctesias  also  collected 
his  materials  during  his  stay  in  Persia,  was — 2.  A 
treatise  on  India  (’IuSlkix)  in  one  book,  of  which 
we  likewise  possess  an  abridgment  in  Photius, 
and  a  great  number  of  fragments  preserved  in  other 
writers.  The  description  refers  chiefly  to  the 
north-western  part  of  India,  and  is  principally 
confined  to  a  description  of  the  natural  history,  the 
produce  of  the  soil,  and  the  animals  and  men  of 
India.  In  this  description  truth  is  to  a  great 
extent  mixed  up  with  fables,  and  it  seems  to  be 
mainly  owing  to  this  work  that  Ctesias  was  looked 
upon  in  later  times  as  an  author  who  deserved  no 
credit.  But  if  his  account  of  India  is  looked  upon 
from  a  proper  point  of  view,  it  does  not  in  any  way 
deserve  to  be  treated  with  contempt.  Ctesias  him¬ 
self  never  visited  India,  and  his  work  was  the  first 
in  the  Greek  language  that  was  written  upon  that 
country :  he  could  do  nothing  more  than  lay  before 
his  countrymen  that  which  was  known  or  believed 
about  India  among  the  Persians.  His  Indica  must 
therefore  be  regarded  as  a  picture  of  India,  such  as 
it  was  conceived  by  the  Persians.  Many  things 
in  his  description  which  were  formerly  looked  upon 
as  fabulous,  have  been  proved  by  the  more  recent 
discoveries  in  India  to  be  founded  on  facts. 

Ctesias  also  wrote  several  other  works,  of  which, 
however,  we  know  little  more  than  their  titles : 
they  were — 3.  Ilepl  ’Opwv,  which  consisted  of  at 
least  two  books.  (Plut.  de  Fluv.  21  ;  Stob.  Froril. 
C.  18.)  4.  F[ept7rAous  ’Ac rlas  (Steph.  Byz.  s.  v. 

^iyvyos),  which  is  perhaps  the  same  as  the  Tlepnj- 
yr](ns  of  which  Stephanus  Byzantius  ( s .  v.  Kocrvrr}) 
quotes  the  third  book.  5.  ITept  nora/xwu  (Plut. 
de  Fluv.  19),  and  6.  llepl  tc2i/  Kara  rgv  'Aaiav 
(popery.  It  has  been  inferred  from  a  passage  in 
Galen  (v.  p.  652,  ed.  Basil.),  that  Ctesias  also 
wrote  on  medicine,  but  no  accounts  of  his  medical 
works  have  come  down  to  us. 

The  abridgment  which  Photius  made  of  the 
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Persica  and  Indica  of  Ctesias  were  printed  sepa¬ 
rately  by  H.  Stephens,  Paris,  1557  and  1594,  8vo., 
and  were  also  added  to  his  edition  of  Herodotus. 
After  his  time  it  became  customary  to  print  the 
remains  of  Ctesias  as  an  appendix  to  Herodotus. 
The  first  separate  edition  of  those  abridgments, 
together  with  the  fragments  preserved  in  other 
writers,  is  that  of  A.  Lion,  Gottingen,  1823,  8vo., 
with  critical  notes  and  a  Latin  translation.  A 
more  complete  edition,  with  an  introductory  essay 
on  the  life  and  writings  of  Ctesias,  is  that  of  Bahr, 
Frankfort,  1824,  8vo.  (Compare  Fabric.  Bill. 
Graec.  ii.  p.  740,  &c.  ;  Rettig,  Ctesiae  Cnidii  Vita 
cum  appendicc  de  libris  Ctesiae,  Hanov.  1 827,  8vo. ; 
K.  L.  Blum,-  Herodot  und  Ctesias ,  Heidelb.  1836, 
8vo.) 

2.  Of  Ephesus,  an  epic  poet,  who  is  mentioned 
by  Plutarch  (< de  Fluv.  18)  as  the  author  of  an  epic 
poem,  Ylepa-q'ts.  His  age  is  quite  unknown.  Welcker 
(Der  Episch.  Cycl.  p.  50)  considers  this  Ctesias  to 
be  the  same  as  the  Musaeus  (which  he  regards  as 
a  fictitious  name)  of  Ephesus  to  whom  Suidas  and 
Eudocia  ascribe  an  epic  poem,  Perseis,  in  ten  books. 
But  this  is  a  mere  conjecture,  in  support  of  which 
little  can  be  said.  [L.  S.] 

CTESFBIUS  (Ktt wigios).  1.  A  Greek  histo¬ 
rian,  who  probably  lived  at  the  time  of  the  first 
Ptolemies,  or  at  least  after  the  time  of  Demosthenes, 
for  we  learn  from  Plutarch  ( Dem .  5),  that  Hermip- 
pus  of  Smyrna  referred  to  him  as  his  authority  for 
some  statement  respecting  Demosthenes.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Apollodorus  ( ap .  Phlegon.  de  Longaev.  2), 
Ctesibius  died  during  a  walk  at  the  age  of  104, 
and  according  to  Lucian  (Macrob.  22),  at  the  age 
of  124  years.  Whether  he  was  the  author  of  a 
work,  Ilepl  ^LAoaocpias,  referred  to  by  Plutarch 
(  Fit.  X  Oral.  p.  844,  c.)  is  uncertain. 

2.  A  Cynic  philosopher,  a  native  of  Chalcis  and 
a  friend  of  Menedemus.  According  to  Athenaeus, 
who  relates  an  anecdote  about  him,  he  lived  in  the 
reign  of  Antigonus,  king  of  Macedonia.  (Athen.  i. 
p.  15,  iv.  p.  162.)  [L.  S.] 

CTESFBIUS  (Kt7j (tlSlos),  celebrated  for  his 
mechanical  inventions,  was  bom  at  Alexandria, 
and  lived  probably  about  B.  c.  250,  in  the  reigns 
of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  and  Euergetes,  though 
Athenaeus  (iv.  p.  174)  says,  that  he  flourished  in 
the  time  of  the  second  Euergetes.  Elis  father  was 
a  barber,  but  his  own  taste  led  him  to  devote  him¬ 
self  to  mechanics.  He  is  said  to  have  invented  a 
clepsydra  or  water-clock,  a  hydraulic  organ  (iiSpav- 
A is)  and  other  machines,  and  to  have  been  the  first 
to  discover  the  elastic  force  of  air  and  apply  it  as  a 
moving  power.  Vitruvius  (lib.  vii.  praef.)  men¬ 
tions  him  as  an  author,  but  none  of  his  works  re¬ 
main.  He  was  the  teacher,  and  has  been  supposed 
to  have  been  the  father,  of  Hero  Alexandrinus,  whose 
treatise  called  ficAcnvoiLKa  has  also  sometimes  been 
attributed  to  him.  (Vitruv.  ix.  9,  x.  12  ;  Plin.  H. 
N.  vii.  37 ;  Athen.  iv.  p.  174,  xi.  p.  497  ;  Philo 
Byzant.  ap.  Vet.  Math.  pp.  56,  67,  72  -,  Fabric. 
Bibl.  Graec.  vol.  ii.  p.  591.)  [W.  F.  D.] 

CTE'SICLES  ( KTTiaiKArjs ),  the  author  of  a 
chronological  work  (xponfca  or  XP^V0L\  of  which 
two  fragments  are  preserved  in  Athenaeus  (vi.  p. 
272,  x.  p.  445.)  [L.S.] 

CTE'SICLES,  the  author  af  a  beautiful  statue 
at  Samos,  about  which  a  similar  story  is  told  by 
Athenaeus  (xiii.  p.  606,  a.)  as  that  respecting  the 
injury  sustained  by  the  Cnidian  Venus  of  Praxi¬ 
teles.  [L.U.] 
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CTESIDE'MUS,  a  painter  celebrated  for  two 
pictures,  representing  the  conquest  of  Oechalia  and 
the  story  of  Laodamia.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxv.  40. 
§  33.)  He  was  the  master  of  Antiphilus  (Plin. 
xxxv.  37),  a  contemporary  of  Apelles.  [L.  U.] 
CTESILAUS.  [Cresilaus.] 
CTESI'LOCHUS,  a  painter,  the  pupil  and  per¬ 
haps  brother  of  Apelles,  known  by  a  ludicrous 
picture  representing  the  birth  of  Bacchus.  (Plin. 
xxxv.  40.  §  33 ;  Suid.  s.  v.  'Aire  A  Ays.)  [L.  U.j 
CTE'SIPHON  (KryaLcpovv).  1.  A  son  of 
Leosthenes  of  Anaphlystus,  was  accused  by  Aes¬ 
chines  for  having  proposed  the  decree,  that  De¬ 
mosthenes  should  be  honoured  with  the  crown. 
[Aeschines  ;  Demosthenes.] 

2.  An  Athenian,  who  was  sent  in  B.  c.  348  as 
ambassador  to  king  Philip  of  Macedonia,  with  the 
view  of  recovering  the  ransom  which  Phrynon  of 
Rhamnus  had  been  obliged  to  pay  during  the 
truce  of  the  Olympian  games  to  pirates  who  were 
in  the  pay  of  Philip.  On  his  return  from  Mace¬ 
donia,  Ctesiphon  confirmed  the  report  which  had 
been  brought  to  Athens  by  Euboean  ambassadors, 
that  Philip  was  inclined  to  make  peace  with  the 
Athenians.  After  this,  Ctesiphon  was  one  of  the 
ten  ambassadors  who  treated  with  Philip  about 
peace.  (Dem.  de  Fals.  Leg.  pp.  344,  371 ;  Argum. 
ad  Dem.  de  Fals.  Leg.  p.  336  ;  Aeschin.  de  Fals. 
Leg.  cc.  4,  12,  14;  Harpocrat.  s .  v.  Krriai<pwu.) 

3.  The  author  of  a  work  on  Boeotia,  of  which 
Plutarch  ( Parall .  Min.  12)  quotes  the  third  book. 
Whether  he  is  the  same  as  the  Ctesiphon  who 
wrote  on  plants  and  trees  (Plut.  de  Fluv.  14,  18) 
is  uncertain. 

4.  An  Athenian  poet,  who  wrote  a  peculiar 

kind  of  martial  songs  called  KoAaSpoi,  and  seems  to 
have  lived  at  the  court  of  the  Attali  at  Pergamus. 
(Athen.  xv.  p.  697.)  [L.  S.] 

CTESIPHON,  artist.  [Chersiphron.J 
CTESIPPUS  (KTyanrnos).  1.  The  name  of 
two  sons  of  Heracles,  the  one  by  Deianeira,  and  the 
other  by  Astydameia.  (Apollod.  ii.  7.  §  8 ;  Paus. 
ii.  19.  §  1,  iii.  16.  §  5.) 

2.  A  son  of  Polytherses  of  Same,  one  of  the 
suitors  of  Penelope,  was  killed  by  Philoetius,  the 
cow-herd.  (Horn.  Od.  xx.  288,  &c.,  xxii.  285, 
&c.)  [L.  S.] 

CTESIPPUS  (KT7](ri7r7ros).  1.  [Chabrias, 
p.  676,  b.] 

2.  The  author  of  a  history  of  Scythia,  of  which 
the  second  book  is  quoted  by  Plutarch.  ( De  Fluv. 

5.)  [L.  S.] 

CTE'SIUS  (Kttjc nos),  the  protector  of  property, 
occurs  as  a  surname  of  Zeus  at  Phlyus,  and  of 
Hermes.  (Athen.  xi.  p.  473;  Paus.  i.  31.  §  2.) 
Ctesius  occurs  also  as  a  proper  name.  (Horn.  Od. 
xv.  413.)  [L.S.] 

CTESYLLA  (Kr7]<ruAAa),  a  beautiful  maiden 
of  the  island  of  Cos,  of  whom  and  Hermochares 
Antoninus  Liberalis  (Mel.  1)  relates  nearly  the 
same  story  which  other  writers  relate  of  Cydippe 
and  Acontius.  [Acontius.]  Buttmann  (Mythol. 
ii.  p.  135,  &c.)  thinks  that  Ctesylla  was  originally 
an  attribute  of  some  ancient  national  divinity  at 
Ceos — Aphrodite  Ctesylla  was  worshipped  there — 
who  was  believed  to  have  had  some  love  affair 
with  a  mortal.  [L.  S.] 

CUBA,  CUNI'NA,  and  RUMPNA,  three 
Roman  genii,  who  were  worshipped  as  the  protec¬ 
tors  of  infants  sleeping  in  their  cradles,  and  to 
whom  libations  of  milk  were  offered.  Cunae  signi- 
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fies  a  cradle,  and  ruma  or  rumis  was  in  ancient 
Latin  the  same  as  mamma,  a  mother’s  breast. 
(August,  de  Civil.  Dei,  iv.  10,  &c. ;  Lactant.  i.  20, 
36  ;  Varro,  ap.  Non.  p.  167,  ap.  Donat,  ad  Terent. 
Phorm.  i.  1.  14.)  [L.  S.] 

CUBTDIUS.  [Cobidas.] 

CU'LLEO  or  CU'LEO,  the  name  of  a  plebeian 
family  of  the  Terentia  gens. 

1.  Q.  Terentius  Culleo,  belonged  to  a  family 
of  praetorian  rank,  and  was  a  senator  of  considera¬ 
ble  distinction.  (Yal.  Max.  v.  2.  §  5.)  He  was 
taken  prisoner  in  the  course  of  the  second  Punic 
war,  but  at  what  time  is  uncertain,  and  obtained 
his  liberty  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war  in  b.c.  201. 
To  shew  his  gratitude  to  P.  Scipio,  he  followed 
his  triumphal  car,  wearing  the  pileus  or  cap  of 
liberty,  like  an  emancipated  slave;  and  subse¬ 
quently,  on  the  death  of  Scipio,  he  attended  his 
funeral,  walking  before  the  bier  with  the  cap  of 
liberty  again  on  his  head,  and  he  likewise  distri¬ 
buted  mulsum,  or  sweet  wine,  among  the  attend¬ 
ants  of  the  funeral. 

In  B.  c.  195,  Culleo  was  one  of  the  three  ambas¬ 
sadors  who  were  sent  to  Carthage  to  complain  that 
Hannibal  was  forming  the  design  of  making  war 
upon  the  Romans  in  conjunction  with  Antiochus. 
In  b.  c.  1 87  Culleo  was  praetor  peregrinus,  and  he 
was  appointed  by  the  senate  in  this  year  as  the 
commissioner  to  conduct  the  inquiry  respecting  the 
money  of  Antiochus,  which  was  said  to  have  been 
misappropriated  by  L.  Scipio  Asiaticus  and  his  le¬ 
gates.  This  appointment  was  made  under  a  plebis- 
citum  which  had  been  carried  chiefly  through  the 
influence  of  Cato  the  censor,  and  which  referred  to 
the  senate  to  nominate  a  commissioner  to  inquire 
into  the  matter.  The  respect  which  Culleo  had  paid 
to  P.  Scipio  was  well  known,  and  the  friends  of 
the  Scipios  probably  supported  his  appointment  for 
that  reason  ;  though  it  is  stated,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  his  nomination  to  the  office  was  brought  about 
by  the  enemies  of  Scipio,  because  he  was  in  reality 
an  enemy  to  the  family,  and  had  been  guilty  of 
hypocrisy  in  the  honours  he  had  paid  to  his  deli¬ 
verer  from  captivity.  But  however  this  may  be, 
L.  Scipio  and  others  were  condemned  by  him  ; 
from  which  we  may  conclude,  either  that  he  was 
in  reality  in  league  with  the  party  opposed  to  the 
Scipios,  or  that  their  guilt  was  so  clear  that  he 
dared  not  acquit  even  his  friends. 

In  b.  c.  184,  Culleo  was  an  unsuccessful  candi¬ 
date  for  the  consulship,  and  in  181  was  one  of  the 
three  ambassadors  sent  to  Masinissa  and  Carthage 
to  ask  for  assistance  in  the  war  against  Perseus. 
(Liv.  xxx.  43,  45,  xxxiii.  47,  xxxviii.  42,  55, 
xxxix.  32,  xlii.  35;  Val.  Max.  v.  2.  §  5 ;  Plut. 
Apophth.  p.  196.) 

2.  Q.  Terentius  Culleo,  was  tribune  of  the 
plebs,  b.  c.  58,  the  year  in  which  Cicero  was  ba¬ 
nished.  He  was  a  friend  of  Cicero’s,  and  did  all 
in  his  power  to  prevent  his  banishment  and  after¬ 
wards  to  obtain  his  recall.  He  is  mentioned  by 
Cicero  two  years  afterwards  as  one  of  the  minor 
pontiffs.  In  the  war  which  followed  the  death  of 
Caesar  we  find  Culleo  in  b.  c.  43  passing  over  from 
the  army  of  Antony  to  join  Lentulus.  Culleo  was 
placed  by  Lepidus  to  guard  the  passage  of  the 
Alps  ;  but  he  allowed  Antony  to  cross  them  with¬ 
out  offering  any  resistance.  (Cic.  ad  Alt.  iii.  15, 
de  IJarusp.  Resp.  6,  ad  Fam.  x.  34,  comp,  ad  Qu. 
Fr.  ii.  2,  ad  Alt.  viii.  12  ;  Appian,  B.  C.  iii.  83.) 

L.  CULLE'OLUS,  proconsul,  perhaps  of  Illy- 
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ricum,  about  b.  c.  60,  to  whom  two  of  Cicero’s 
letters  are  addressed  (ad  Fain.  xiii.  41,  42),  was 
probably  one  of  the  Terentii. 

CUMA'NUS,  VENTI'DIUS.  [Felix,  An¬ 
toni  us.] 

CUNCTA'TOR,  a  surname  given  to  Q.  Fabius 
Maximus,  who  fought  against  Hannibal. 

CUPI'DO  was,  like  Amor  and  Voluptas,  a 
modification  of  the  Greek  Eros,  whose  worship  was 
carried  to  Rome  from  Greece.  (Cic.  ap.  Lactant. 

1.  20.  14 ;  Plaut.  Cure.  i.  1,  3;  see  Eros.  )  [L.S.] 

C.  CUPIE'NNIUS.  1.  A  person  to  whom 

Cicero  wrote  a  letter  in  B.  c.  44,  entreating  him  to 
interest  himself  in  the  affairs  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Buthrotum,  and  reminding  him  of  the  friendship 
which  had  existed  between  the  father  of  Cupien- 
nius  and  Cicero  himself.  (Cic.  ad  Atl.  xvi.  16,  D.) 

2.  The  Cupiennius  attacked  by  Horace  (Sat.  i. 

2.  36)  on  account  of  his  adulterous  intercourse 
with  Roman  matrons,  is  said  by  the  Scholiast  on 
Horace  to  have  been  C.  Cupiennius  Libo  of  Cuma, 
a  friend  of  Augustus. 

There  are  some  coins  extant  bearing  the  names 
of  L.  Cupiennius  and  C.  Cupiennius  ;  but  who 
these  persons  were,  is  not  known.  (Eekhel,  v. 
p.  199.) 

CURA,  the  personification  of  Care,  respecting 
whose  connexion  with  man  an  ingenious  allegorical 
story  is  related  by  Hyginus.  (Fab.  220.)  [L.  S.] 
CURE'TES.  [Zeus.] 

CURIA  GENS,  plebeian,  is  mentioned  for  the 
first  time  in  the  beginning  of  the  third  century 
b.  c.,  when  it  was  rendered  illustrious  by  M\  Cu- 
rius  Dentatus.  [Dentatus.]  This  is  the  only 
cognomen  which  occurs  in  the  gens  :  for  the  other 
members  of  it,  see  Curius.  [L.  S.] 

CURIA'TIA  GENS.  The  existence  of  a  pa¬ 
trician  gens  of  this  name  is  attested  by  Livy  (i. 
30,  comp.  Dionys.  iii.  30),  who  expressly  mentions 
the  Curiatii  among  the  noble  Alban  gentes,  which, 
after  the  destruction  of  Alba,  were  transplanted  to 
Rome,  and  there  received  among  the  Patres.  This 
opinion  is  not  contradicted  by  the  fact  that  in  b.  c. 
401  and  138  we  meet  with  Curiatii  who  were  tri¬ 
bunes  of  the  people  and  consequently  plebeians, 
for  this  phenomenon  may  be  accounted  for  here,  as 
in  other  cases,  by  the  supposition  that  the  plebeian 
Curiatii  were  the  descendants  of  freedmen  of  the 
patrician  Curiatii,  or  that  some  members  of  the 
patrician  gens  had  gone  over  to  the  plebeians.  The 
Alban  origin  of  the  Curiatii  is  also  stated  in  the 
story  about  the  three  Curiatii  who  in  the  reign  of 
Tulius  Hostilius  fought  with  the  three  Roman 
brothers,  the  Horatii,  and  were  conquered  by  the 
cunning  and  bravery  of  one  of  the  Horatii,  though 
some  writers  described  the  Curiatii  as  Romans 
and  the  Horatii  as  Albans.  (Liv.  i.  24,  &c.  ; 
Dionys.  iii.  II,  &c.;  Plut.  Parall.  Gr.  et.  Rom.  16; 
Flor.  i.  3  ;  Aurel.  Viet,  de  Vir.  III.  4  ;  Zonar.  vii. 
6  ;  Niebuhr,  Hist,  of  Rome,  i.  p-  348  ;  comp. 
Horatius.)  No  members  of  the  patrician  Curiatia 
gens,  so  far  as  our  records  go,  rose  to  any  eminence 
at  Rome,  and  there  are  but  few  whose  names  have 
come  down  to  us.  The  only  cognomen  of  the  gens 
in  the  times  of  the  republic  is  Fistus.  For  the 
plebeians  who  are  mentioned  without  a  cognomen, 
see  Curiatius.  [L.  S.] 

CURIA'TIUS.  1.  P.  Curiatius,  tribune  of 
the  people  in  b.  c.  401.  The  college  of  tribunes 
in  that  year  laboured  under  great  unpopularity,  as 
two  of  them  had  been  appointed  by  the  co-optation 
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of  the  college  under  the  influence  of  the  patricians. 
P.  Curiatius  and  two  of  his  colleagues,  M.  Metilius 
and  M.  Minucius,  endeavoured  to  counteract  the 
unpopularity  and  turn  the  hatred  of  the  people 
against  the  patricians  by  bringing  a  charge  against 
Sergius  and  Virginius,  two  military  tribunes  of  the 
year  previous,  whom  they  declared  to  be  the  au¬ 
thors  of  all  the  mischief  and  the  cause  of  the  peo¬ 
ple’s  sufferings.  Both  the  accused  were  condemned 
to  pay  a  heavy  fine,  and  the  tribunes  of  the  people 
soon  after  brought  forward  an  agrarian  law,  and 
prevented  the  tribute  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
armies  being  levied  from  the  plebeians.  (Liv.  v. 
11,  12.) 

2.  C.  Curiatius,  tribune  of  the  people  in  b.  c. 
138,  is  characterised  by  Cicero  (de  Leg.  iii.  9)  as 
a  homo  infimus.  He  caused  the  consuls  of  the 
year,  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Nasica  (whom  he  nick¬ 
named  Serapio)  and  D.  Junius  Brutus  to  be  thrown 
into  prison  for  the  severity  with  which  they  pro¬ 
ceeded  in  levying  fresh  troops,  and  for  their  disre¬ 
gard  to  the  privilege  of  the  tribunes  to  exempt 
certain  persons  from  military  service.  (Liv.  Epit. 
55  ;  Val.  Max.  iii.  7.  §  3.) 

There  are  extant  several  coins,  on  which  we 
read  C.  Cur.  Trige.  or  C.  Cur.  F.,  and  which 
may  belong  to  this  tribune  or  a  son  of  his  ;  but  it 
is  just  as  probable  that  they  belonged  to  some 
patrician  C.  Curiatius,  about  whom  history  fur¬ 
nishes  no  information.  (Eekhel,  v.  p.  199,  &c.) 
One  C.  Scaevius  Curiatius,  who  lived  in  the  early 
period  of  the  empire,  is  mentioned  in  an  inscrip¬ 
tion  in  Orelli  (No.  4046)  as  duumvir  in  the  muni- 
cipium  of  Veii.  [L.  S.] 

CURIA'TIUS  MATERNUS.  [Maternus.] 

CU'RIO,  the  name  of  a  family  of  the  Scribonia 
gens. 

1.  C.  Scribonius  Curio,  was  appointed  curio 
maximus  in  b.  c.  174,  in  the  place  of  C.  Mamilius 
Vitulus,  who  had  been  carried  off  by  the  plague. 
(Liv.  xli.  26.) 

2.  C.  Scribonius  Curio,  praetor  in  b.  c.  121, 
the  year  of  C.  Gracchus’s  death,  was  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  orators  of  his  time.  Cicero 
mentions  one  of  his  orations  for  Ser.  Fulvius,  who 
was  accused  of  incest,  and  states,  that  when  a 
young  man  he  thought  this  oration  by  far  the  best 
of  all  extant  orations ;  but  he  adds,  that  afterwards 
the  speeches  of  Curio  fell  almost  into  oblivion.  He 
was  a  contemporary  of  C.  Julius  Caesar  Strabo, 
Cotta,  and  Antonius,  and  against  the  last  of  these 
he  once  spoke  in  the  court  of  the  centumviri  for 
the  brothers  Cossus.  (Cic.  Brut.  32,  de  Invent,  i. 
43,  de  Orat.  ii.  23,  33  ;  Schol.  Bob.  in  Argum. 
Orat.  in  Clod,  et  Curion. ;  Pseud.-Cic.  ad  Herenn. 
ii.  20;  Plin.  H.  N.  vii.  41.) 

3.  C.  Scribonius  Curio,  a  son  of  the  former. 
In  b.  c.  100,  when  the  seditious  tribune  L.  Appu- 
leius  Saturninus  was  murdered,  Curio  was  with 
the  consuls.  In  b.  c.  90,  the  year  in  which  the 
Marsic  war  broke  out,  Curio  was  tribune  of  the 
people.  He  afterwards  served  in  the  army  of 
Sulla  during  his  war  in  Greece  against  Archelaus, 
the  general  of  Mithridates,  and  when  the  city  of 
Athens  was  taken,  Curio  besieged  the  tyrant 
Aristion  in  the  acropolis.  In  b.  c.  82  he  was  in¬ 
vested  with  the  praetorship,  and  in  76  he  was 
made  consul  together  with  Cn.  Octavius.  After 
the  expiration  of  the  consulship,  he  obtained  Ma¬ 
cedonia  as  his  province,  and  carried  on  a  war  for 
three  years  in  the  north  of  his  province  against 
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the  Dardanians  and  Moesians  with  great  success, 
lie  was  the  first  Roman  general  who  advanced  in 
those  regions  as  far  as  the  river  Danube,  and  on 
his  return  to  Rome  in  71,  he  celebrated  a  triumph 
over  the  Dardanians.  Curio  appears  to  have  hence¬ 
forth  remained  at  Rome,  where  he  took  an  active 
part  in  all  public  affairs.  He  acted  as  an  opponent 
of  Julius  Caesar,  and  was  connected  in  intimate 
friendship  with  Cicero.  When  the  punishment  of 
the  Catilinarian  conspirators  was  discussed  in  the 
senate.  Curio  also  spoke,  and  afterwards  expressed 
his  satisfaction  with  Cicero’s  measures.  In  the 
trial  of  P.  Clodius,  for  having  violated  the  sacra  of 
the  Bona  Dea,  Curio  spoke  in  favour  of  Clodius, 
probably  out  of  enmity  towards  Caesar ;  and  Cicero 
on  that  occasion  attacked  both  Clodius  and  Curio 
most  vehemently  in  a  speech  of  which  considerable 
fragments  are  still  extant.  This  event,  however, 
does  not  appear  to  have  at  all  interrupted  their 
personal  friendship,  for  Cicero  speaks  well  of  him 
as  a  man  on  all  occasions ;  he  says,  that  he  was 
one  of  the  good  men  of  the  time,  and  that  he  was 
always  opposed  to  bad  citizens.  In  B.  c.  57  Curio 
was  appointed  pontifex  maximus;  he  died  four 
years  later,  b.  c.  53.  Like  his  father  and  his  son, 
Curio  acquired  in  his  time  some  reputation  as  an 
orator,  and  we  learn  from  Cicero,  that  he  spoke  on 
various  occasions ;  but  of  all  the  requisites  of  an 
orator  he  had  only  one,  viz.  elocution,  and  he  ex¬ 
celled  most  others  in  the  purity  and  brilliancy  of 
his  diction ;  but  his  mind  was  oltogether  unculti¬ 
vated  ;  he  was  ignorant  without  being  aware  of 
this  defect ;  he  was  slow  in  thinking  and  invent¬ 
ing,  very  awkward  in  his  gesticulation,  and  with¬ 
out  any  power  of  memory.  With  such  deficiencies 
he  could  not  escape  the  ridicule  of  able  rivals  or  of 
his  audience;  and  on  one  occasion,  probably  during 
his  tribuneship,  while  he  was  addressing  the  peo¬ 
ple,  he  was  gradually  deserted  by  all  his  hearers. 
His  orations  were  published,  and  he  also  wrote 
a  work  against  Caesar  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue, 
in  which  his  son,  C.  Scribonius  Curio,  was  one  of 
the  interlocutors,  and  which  had  the  same  defi¬ 
ciencies  as  his  orations.  (The  numerous  passages 
in  which  he  is  spoken  of  by  Cicero  are  given  in 
Orelli’s  Onorn.  Tull.  ii.  p.  525,  &c.  ;  comp.  Plut. 
Sull.  14;  Appian,  Mithrid.  60;  Eutrop.  vi.  2; 
Oros.  iv.  23 ;  Suet.  Caes.  9,  49,  52  ;  Dion  Cass, 
xxxviii.  16  ;  Val.  Max.  ix.  14.  §  5  ;  Plin.  H.  N. 
vii.  12 ;  Solin.  i.  6  ;  Quintil.  vi.  3.  §  76.) 

4.  C.  Scribonius  Curio,  the  son  of  the  former, 
and,  like  his  father,  a  friend  of  Cicero,  and  an  ora¬ 
tor  of  great  natural  talents,  which  however  he  left 
uncultivated  from  carelessness  and  want  of  indus¬ 
try.  Cicero  knew  him  from  his  childhood,  and 
did  all  he  could  to  direct  his  great  talents  into  a 
proper  channel,  to  suppress  his  love  of  pleasure 
and  of  wealth,  and  to  create  in  him  a  desire  for 
true  fame  and  virtue,  but  without  any  success, 
and  Curio  was  and  remained  a  person  of  most  pro¬ 
fligate  character.  He  was  married  to  Fulvia,  who 
afterwards  became  the  wife  of  Antony,  and  by 
whom  Curio  had  a  daughter  who  was  as  dissolute 
as  her  mother.  Owing  to  his  family  connexions 
and  several  other  outward  circumstances,  he  be¬ 
longed  to  the  party  of  Pompey,  although  in  his 
heart  he  was  favourably  disposed  towards  Caesar. 
After  having  been  quaestor  in  Asia,  where  he  had 
discharged  the  duties  of  his  office  in  a  praiseworthy 
manner,  he  sued  for  and  obtained  the  tribuneship 
lor  the  eventful  year  B.  e.  50.  Curio,  who  was  as 
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I  reckless  in  squandering  money  as  he  was  insatiable 
in  acquiring  it,  had  by  this  time  contracted  enor¬ 
mous  debts,  and  he  saw  no  way  of  getting  out  of 
his  difficulties  except  by  an  utter  confusion  of  the 
affairs  of  the  republic.  It  was  believed  that  he 
would  direct  his  power  and  influence  as  tribune 
against  Caesar,  and  at  first  he  did  so ;  but  Caesar, 
who  was  anxious  to  gain  over  some  of  the  influen¬ 
tial  men  of  the  city,  paid  all  Curio’s  debts  on  con¬ 
dition  of  his  abandoning  the  Pompeian  party. 
This  scheme  was  perfectly  successful ;  but  Curio 
was  too  clever  and  adroit  a  person  at  once  to  turn 
his  back  upon  his  former  friends.  At  first  he 
continued  to  act  against  Caesar;  by  and  by  he 
assumed  an  appearance  of  neutrality ;  and  in  order 
to  bring  about  a  rupture  between  himself  and  the 
Pompeian  party,  he  brought  forward  some  laws 
which  he  knew  could  not  be  carried,  but  which 
would  afford  him  a  specious  pretext  for  deserting 
his  friends.  When  it  was  demanded  that  Caesar 
should  lay  down  his  imperium  before  coming  to 
Rome,  Curio  proposed  that  Pompey  should  do  the 
same.  This  demand  itself  was  as  fair  as  the 
source  from  which  it  originated  was  impure.  Pom¬ 
pey  shewed  indeed  a  disposition  to  do  anything  that 
was  fair,  but  it  was  evident  that  in  reality  he  did 
not  intend  to  do  any  such  thing.  Curio  therefore 
now  openly  attacked  Pompey,  and  described  him  as 
a  person  wanting  to  set  himself  up  as  tyrant ;  but, 
in  order  not  to  lose  every  appearance  of  neutrality 
even  now,  he  declared,  that  if  Caesar  and  Pompey 
would  not  consent  to  lay  down  their  imperium, 
both  must  be  declared  public  ememies,  and  war 
must  be  forthwith  made  against  them.  This  ex¬ 
cited  Pompey’s  indignation  so  much,  that  he  with¬ 
drew  to  a  suburban  villa.  Curio,  however,  conti¬ 
nued  to  act  his  part  in  the  senate ;  and  it  was 
decreed  that  Pompey  and  Caesar  should  each  dis¬ 
miss  one  of  their  legions,  which  were  to  be  sent  to 
Syria.  Pompey  cunningly  evaded  obeying  the 
command  by  demanding  back  from  Caesar  a  legion 
which  he  had  lent  him  in  B.  c.  53 ;  and  Caesar 
sent  the  two  legions  required,  which,  however, 
instead  of  going  to  Syria,  took  up  their  winter- 
quarters  at  Capua. 

Soon  after,  the  consul  Claudius  Marcellus  pro¬ 
posed  to  the  senate  the  question,  whether  a  suc¬ 
cessor  of  Caesar  should  be  sent  out,  and  whether 
Pompey  was  to  be  deprived  of  his  imperium  ? 
The  senate  consented  to  the  former,  but  refused  to 
do  the  latter.  Curio  repeated  his  former  proposal, 
that  both  the  proconsuls  should  lay  down  their 
power,  and  when  it  was  put  to  the  vote,  a  large 
majority  of  the  senators  voted  for  Curio.  Claudius 
Marcellus,  who  had  always  pretended  to  be  a 
champion  of  the  senate,  now  refused  obedience  to 
its  decree ;  and  as  there  was  a  report  that  Caesar 
was  advancing  with  his  army  towards  Rome,  he 
proposed  that  the  two  legions  stationed  at  Capua 
should  be  got  ready  at  once  to  march  against  Cae¬ 
sar.  Curio,  however,  denied  the  truth  of  the  re¬ 
port,  and  prevented  the  consul’s  command  being 
obeyed.  Claudius  Marcellus  and  his  colleague, 
Ser.  Sulpicius  Rufus  now  rushed  out  of  the  city  to 
Pompey,  and  solemnly  called  upon  him  to  under¬ 
take  the  command  of  all  the  troops  in  Italy,  and 
save  the  republic.  Curio  now  could  not  interfere, 
as  he  could  not  quit  the  city  in  the  character  of 
tribune  ;  he  therefore  addressed  the  people,  and 
called  upon  them  to  demand  of  the  consuls  not  to 
permit  Pompey  to  levy  an  army.  But  he  was  not 
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listened  to.  Amid  these  disputes  the  year  of 
Curio’s  tribuneship  was  coming  to  its  close,  and  as 
he  had  good  reason  to  fear  for  his  own  safety,  he 
was  induced  by  despair  to  quit  the  city  and  go  to 
Caesar,  who  was  at  Ravenna  and  consulted  him  as 
to  what  was  to  be  done.  Curio  urged  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  immediately  collecting  his  troops  and  march¬ 
ing  them  against  Rome.  Caesar,  however,  was 
still  inclined  to  settle  the  question  in  a  peaceful 
manner,  and  despatched  Curio  with  a  message  to 
the  senate.  But  when  Domitius  Ahenobarbus  was 
actually  appointed  Caesar’s  successor,  and  when 
the  new  tribunes,  Antony  and  Q.  Cassius,  who 
followed  in  Curio’s  footsteps,  were  commanded  by 
the  consuls  to  quit  the  senate,  and  when  even 
their  lives  were  threatened  by  the  partizans  of 
Pompey,  the  tribunes  together  with  Curio  fled  in 
the  night  following,  and  went  to  Caesar  at  Raven¬ 
na.  He  and  his  army  received  them  as  men  per¬ 
secuted,  and  treated  as  enemies  for  their  zeal  in 
upholding  the  freedom  of  the  republic. 

The  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  could  now  be 
avoided  no  longer.  Curio  collected  the  troops  sta¬ 
tioned  in  Umbria  and  Etruria,  and  led  them  to 
Caesar,  who  rewarded  him  with  the  province  of 
Sicily  and  the  title  of  propraetor,  b.  c.  49.  Curio 
was  successful  in  crushing  the  party  of  Pompey  in 
Sicily,  and  compelled  Cato  to  quit  the  island.  Af¬ 
ter  having  effected  this,  he  crossed  over  to  Africa 
to  attack  king  Juba  and  the  Pompeian  general, 
P.  Attius  Varus.  Curio  was  at  first  successful, 
but  desertion  gradually  became  general  in  his 
army,  which  consisted  of  only  two  legions,  and 
when  he  began  to  lay  siege  to  Utica,  he  was  at¬ 
tacked  by  Juba,  and  fell  in  the  ensuing  battle. 
His  troops  were  dispersed,  killed,  and  taken  pri¬ 
soners,  and  only  a  few  of  them  were  able  to  return 
to  Sicily.  Africa  was  thus  again  in  the  hands  of 
the  Pompeian  party. 

C.  Scribonius  Curio  had  been  one  of  the  main 
instruments  in  kindling  the  civil  war  between 
Caesar  and  Pompey.  He  was  a  bold  man  and 
profligate  to  the  last  degree ;  he  squandered  his 
own  property  as  unscrupulously  as  that  of  others, 
and  no  means  were  ample  enough  to  satisfy  his 
demands.  His  want  of  modesty  knew  no  bounds, 
and  he  is  a  fair  specimen  of  a  depraved  and  profli¬ 
gate  Roman  of  that  time.  But  he  was  never¬ 
theless  a  man  of  eminent  talent,  especially  as 
an  orator.  This  Cicero  saw  and  appreciated,  and 
he  never  lost  the  hope  of  being  able  to  turn  the 
talent  of  Curio  into  a  proper  direction.  This  cir¬ 
cumstance  and  the  esteem  which  Cicero  had  enter¬ 
tained  for  Curio’s  father,  are  the  only  things  that 
can  account  for  his  tender  attachment  to  Curio  ; 
and  this  is  one  of  the  many  instances  of  Cicero’s 
amiable  character.  The  first  seven  letters  of  the 
second  book  of  Cicero’s  “  Epistolae  ad  Familiares” 
are  addressed  to  him.  (Orelli,  Onom.  Tull.  ii.  p. 
526,  &c.;  comp.  Caes.  B.  C.  ii.  23,  &c.;  Veil.  Pat. 
ii.  48,  55;  Appian,  B.  C.  ii.  23,  &c.  ;  Suet.  Caes. 
29,  36,  de  Clar.  Rhet.  1 ;  Tacit,  de  Clar.  Oral.  37 ; 
Liv.  Epit.  109,  110;  Plut.  Caes.  29,  &c.,  Pomp. 
58  ;  Dion  Cass.  xl.  60,  &c. ;  Quintil.  vi.  3.  §  76  ; 
Schol.  Bob.  in  Argum.  ad  Cic.  Orat.  in  Clod,  et 
Cur.)  [L.  S.] 

CURI'TIS,  a  surname  of  Juno,  which  is  usually 
derived  from  the  Sabine  word  curis,  a  lance  or 
spear,  which  according  to  the  ancient  notions  was 
the  symbol  of  the  imperium  and  mancipium,  and 
would  accordingly  designate  Juno  as  the  ruling 
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goddess.  (Ov.  Fast.  ii.  477,  vi.  49;  Macrob.  Sat. 
i.  9.)  Hartung  (Die  Relig .  der  Rom.  ii.  p.  72)  finds 
in  the  surname  Curitis  an  allusion  to  a  marriage 
ceremony,  in  which  some  of  the  bride’s  hair  was 
either  really  or  symbolically  cut  off  with  the 
curved  point  of  a  sword.  (Plut.  Quaest.  Rom.  87  ; 
Ov.  Fast.  ii.  560.)  [L.  S.J 

CU'RIUS.  1.  M’.  Curius,  probably  a  grand¬ 
son  of  M’.  Curius  Dentatus,  was  tribune  of  the 
people  in  B.  c.  199.  He  and  one  of  his  colleagues, 
M.  Fulvius,  opposed  T.  Quinctius  Flamininus,  who 
offered  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  consulship, 
without  having  held  any  of  the  intermediate  of¬ 
fices  between  that  of  quaestor  and  consul ;  but  the 
tribunes  yielded  to  the  wishes  of  the  senate.  (Liv. 
xxxii.  7.) 

2.  M’.  Curius,  is  known  only  through  a  law¬ 
suit  which  he  had  with  M.  Coponius  about  an 
inheritance,  shortly  before  b.  c.  91.  A  Roman 
citizen,  who  was  anticipating  his  wife’s  confine¬ 
ment,  made  a  will  to  this  effect,  that  if  the  child 
should  be  a  son  and  die  before  the  age  of  maturity, 
M\  Curius  should  succeed  to  his  property.  Soon 
after,  the  testator  died,  and  his  wife  did  not  give 
birth  to  a  son.  M.  Coponius,  who  was  the  next  of 
kin  to  the  deceased,  now  came  forward,  and,  ap¬ 
pealing  to  the  letter  of  the  will,  claimed  the  pro¬ 
perty  which  had  been  left.  Q.  Mucius  Scaevola 
undertook  to  plead  the  cause  of  Coponius,  and  L. 
Licinius  Crassus  spoke  for  Curius.  Crassus  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  gaining  the  inheritance  for  his  client. 
This  trial  (Curiana  causa ),  which  attracted  great 
attention  at  the  time,  on  account  of  the  two  emi¬ 
nent  men  who  conducted  it,  is  often  mentioned  by 
Cicero.  (De  Orat.  i.  39,  56,  57,  ii.  6,  32,  54, 
Brut.  39,  52,  53,  73,  88,  pro  Caecin.  18,  Topic . 
10.) 

3.  M\  Curius  (is  in  some  editions  called  M’. 
Curtius),  a  friend  of  Cicero  and  a  relation  (conso- 
brinus)  of  C.  Caelius  Caldus.  He  was  quaestor 
urbanus  in  b.  c.  61,  and  tribune  of  the  people  in 
58,  when  Cicero  hoped  that  Curius  would  protect 
him  against  the  machinations  of  P.  Clodius.  At 
a  somewhat  later  time,  he  is  called  in  a  letter  of 
Cicero’s  addressed  to  him  (ad  Fam.  xiii.  49)  a 
governor  of  a  Roman  province  with  the  title  of 
proconsul,  but  it  is  not  known  of  what  province  he 
had  the  administration.  The  letter  above  referred 
to  is  the  only  one  extant  among  the  ad  Familiares 
which  is  addressed  to  him.  In  the  declamation 
Post  Reditum  in  Senatu  (8)  Cicero  states,  that  he 
had  been  quaestor  to  Curius’s  father,  whereas  it  is 
a  well-known  fact,  that  Cicero  had  been  quaestor 
to  Sex.  Peducaeus.  This  contradiction  is  usually 
solved  by  the  supposition,  that  Curius  was  the 
adoptive  son  of  Peducaeus.  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  ii.  19, 
ad  Quint.  Frat.  i.  4,  pro  Flacc.  13.) 

4.  M’.  Curius,  one  of  the  most  intimate  friends 
of  Cicero,  who  had  known  him  from  his  childhood, 
and  describes  him  as  one  of  the  kindest  of  men, 
always  ready  to  serve  his  friends,  and  as  a  very 
pattern  of  politeness  (urbanitas).  He  lived  for 
several  years  as  a  negotiator  at  Patrae  in  Pelopon¬ 
nesus.  At  the  time  when  Tiro,  Cicero’s  freedman, 
was  ill  at  Patrae,  b.  c.  50  and  subsequently,  Curius 
took  great  care  of  him.  In  b.  c.  46,  Cicero  recom¬ 
mended  Curius  to  Serv.  Sulpicius,  who  was  then 
governor  of  Achaia,  and  also  to  Auctus,  his  succes¬ 
sor.  The  intimacy  between  Curius  and  Atticus 
was  still  greater  than  that  between  Cicero  and 
Curius ;  and  the  latter  is  said  to  have  made  a  will 
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in  which  Atticus  and  Cicero  were  to  he  the  heirs 
of  his  property,  Cicero  receiving  one-fourth,  and 
Atticus  the  rest.  Among  Cicero’s  letters  to  his 
friends  there  are  three  addressed  to  Curius  (vii. 
23-26),  and  one  (vii.  29)  is  addressed  by  Curius 
to  Cicero.  (Cic.  ad.Fam.  viii.  5,  6,  xiii.  7,  17,  50* 
xvi.  4,  5,  9,  11,  ad  Att.  vii.  2,  3,  xvi.  3.) 

5.  M’.  Curius,  a  man  notorious  as  a  gambler, 
who,  however,  was  notwithstanding  this  appointed 
judex  by  Antony  in  B.  c.  44.  (Cic.  Phil.  v.  5, 
viii.  9.) 

6.  C.  Curius*  a  brother-in-law  of  C.  Rabirius 
(the  murderer  of  Saturninus),  and  father  of  the 
C.  Rabirius  Postumus,  who  was  adopted  by  C. 
Rabirius.  He  was  a  man  of  equestrian  rank,  and 
is  called  j orinceps  ordinis  equestris.  He  was  the 
largest  farmer  of  the  public  revenue,  and  acquired 
great  wealth  by  his  undertakings,  which  he  spent 
in  such  a  manner,  that  he  seemed  to  acquire  it 
only  with  the  view  of  obtaining  the  means  for 
shewing  his  kindness  and  benevolence.  Notwith¬ 
standing  this  noble  character,  he  was  once  accused 
of  having  embezzled  sums  of  public  money,  and 
with  having  destroyed  a  document  by  fire ;  but 
he  was  most  honourably  acquitted.  (Cic.  pro 
Rabir.  perd.  3,  pro  Rabir.  Post.  2,  17.) 

7.  Curius,  a  Roman  senator,  who  had  once 
held  the  office  of  quaestor,  came  forward  in  b.  c. 
64  as  a  candidate  for  the  consulship ;  but  he  not 
merely  lost  his  election,  but*  being  a  man  of  a  bad 
character  and  a  notorious  gambler,  he  was  even 
ejected  from  the  senate.  He  was  a  friend  of  Cati¬ 
line,  and  an  accomplice  in  his  conspiracy ;  but  he 
betrayed  the  secret  to  his  mistress  Fulvia,  through 
whom  it  became  known  to  Cicero.  Whether  he 
perished  during  the  suppression  of  the  conspiracy, 
or  survived  it,  is  uncertain.  In  the  latter  case,  he 
may  have  been  the  same  as  the  Curius  mentioned 
by  Appian  ( B .  C.  v.  137),  who  was  in  Bithynia 
with  Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  and  attempted  to 
betray  him,  for  which  he  paid  with  his  life. 

(Cic.  de  Petit.  Cons.  3,  in  Tog.  Cand.  p.  426, 
and  Ascon.  in  Tog.  Cand ,  p.  95,  ed.  Orelli ;  Cic. 
ad  Att.  i.  1;  Sallust,  Catil.  17,  23,  26;  Appian, 
B.  C.  ii.  3.)  [L.  S.] 

CU'RIUS  FORTUNATIA'NUS.  [Fortu- 

NATIANUS.] 

CU'RIUS,  VI'BIUS,  a  commander  of  the  ca¬ 
valry  in  Caesar’s  army,  when  he  commenced 
the  war  against  Pompey  in  Italy.  Several  of 
Pompey’s  generals  at  the  time  deserted  to  Yibius 
Curius.  (Caes.  B.  C.  i.  24  ;  Cic.  ad  Att.  ii.  20,  ix. 
6  ;  Quintil.  vi.  3.  §  73.)  [L.  S.] 

CUROPALATES.  [Codinus.] 

CURSOR*  the  name  of  a  family  of  the  Papiria 
gens,  which  was  probably  given  to  the  first  who 
bore  it  from  distinguishing  himself  in  running. 

1.  L.  Papirius  Cursor,  censor  in  b.  c.  393, 
and  afterwards  twice  military  tribune,  in  B.  c.  387 
and  385.  (Liv.  vi.  5,  11,  ix.  34.) 

2.  Sp.  Papirius  Cursor,  a  son  of  the  former, 
was  military  tribune  in  B.  c.  380.  (Liv.  vi.  27.) 

3.  L.  Papirius  Cursor,  a  son  of  No.  2,  does 
not  occur  in  history  till  the  time  when  he  was 
made  magister  equitum  to  the  dictator  L.  Papirius 
Crassus  in  b.  c.  340.  In  b.  c.  333  he  was  made 
consul  with  C.  Poetelius  Libo,  and  according  to 
some  annals  he  obtained  the  same  office  a  second 
time  in  b.  c.  326,  the  year  in  which  the  second 
Samnite  war  broke  out.  In  the  year  following  he 
Was  appointed  dictator  to  conduct  the  war  in  place  | 
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of  the  consul  L.  Camillus,  who  had  been  taken 
seriously  ill.  Cursor  and  his  magister  equitum, 
Q.  Fabius,  afterwards  surnamed  Maximus,  were 
the  most  distinguished  generals  of  the  time. 
Shortly  after  Papirius  had  taken  the  field,  a  doubt 
as  to  the  validity  of  the  auspices  he  had  taken  be¬ 
fore  marching  against  the  enemy,  obliged  him  to 
return  to  Rome  and  take  them  again.  Q.  Fabius 
was  left  behind  to  supply  his  place,  but  with  the 
express  command  to  avoid  every  engagement  with 
the  enemy  during  the  dictator’s  absence.  But 
Fabius  allowed  himself  to  be  drawn  into  a  battle 
with  the  Samnites  near  a  place  called  Imbrinium 
or  Imbrivium,  and  he  gained  a  signal  victory  over 
the  enemy.  Papirius  was  fearfully  exasperated  at  this 
want  of  military  discipline,  and  hastened  back  to 
the  army  to  punish  the  offender.  He  was  pre¬ 
vented,  however,  from  carrying  his  intention  into 
effect  by  the  soldiers,  who  sympathized  with  Fa¬ 
bius,  and  threatened  the  dictator  with  a  mutiny. 
Fabius  thereupon  fled  to  Rome,  where  both  the 
senate  and  the  people  interfered  on  his  behalf. 
Papirius  was  thus  obliged  to  pardon,  though  with¬ 
out  forgiving  him,  and  returned  to  the  army.  He 
was  looked  upon  by  the  soldiers  as  a  tyrant,  and 
in  consequence  of  this  disposition  of  his  army,  he 
was  defeated  in  the  first  battle  he  fought  against 
the  enemy.  But,  after  having  condescended  to 
regain  the  good-will  of  the  soldiers  by  promising 
them  the  booty  which  they  might  make,  he  ob¬ 
tained  a  most  complete  victory  over  the  Samnites, 
and  then  allowed  his  men  to  plunder  the  country 
far  and  wide.  The  Samnites  now  sued  for  a  truce, 
which  was  granted  by  the  dictator  for  one  year, 
on  condition  that  they  should '  clothe  his  whole 
army  and  give  them  pay  for  a  year.  Papirius 
thereupon  returned  to  Rome,  and  celebrated  a 
triumph. 

In  b.  c.  320,  Papirius  Cursor  was  made  consul 
the  second  (or  the  third)  time,  and  again  under¬ 
took  the  command  against  the  Samnites  in  Apulia. 
It  was  however  uncertain,  even  in  the  days  of 
Livy,  whether  the  consuls  of  that  year  conducted 
the  war  with  two  armies,  or  whether  it  was  car¬ 
ried  on  by  a  dictator  and  L.  Papirius  as  his  magis¬ 
ter  equitum.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  Papirius 
blockaded  Luceria,  and  that  his  camp  was  reduced 
to  such  extremities  by  the  Samnites,  who  cut  off 
all  supplies,  that  he  would  have  been  lost,  had  he 
not  been  relieved  by  the  army  of  his  colleague,  Q. 
Publilius  Philo.  He  continued  his  operations  in 
Apulia  in  the  year  b.  c.  319  also,  for  which  he 
was  likewise  appointed  consul.  About  this  time 
the  Tarentines  offered  to  act  as  mediators  between 
the  Romans  and  Samnites,  but  were  haughtily 
rejected  by  Papirius,  who  now  made  a  successful 
attack  upon  the  camp  of  the  Samnites  :  the}r  were 
compelled  to  retreat  and  to  leave  Luceria  to  its 
fate.  Seven  thousand  Samnites  at  Luceria  are 
said  to  have  capitulated  for  a  free  departure,  with¬ 
out  their  arms  and  baggage  ;  and  the  Frentanians, 
who  attempted  to  revolt  against  the  Romans,  were 
obliged  to  submit  as  subjects  and  give  hostages. 
After  these  things  were  accomplished,  he  returned 
to  Rome  and  celebrated  his  second  triumph. 

In  B.  c.  314  Papirius  obtained  the  consulship 
for  the  fourth  (or  fifth)  time.  Although  the  war 
against  the  Samnites  was  still  going  on,  neither 
Papirius  nor  his  colleague  Publilius  Philo  is  men¬ 
tioned  by  Livy  as  having  taken  part  in  the  cam¬ 
paigns  of  that  year,  which  were  conducted  by 
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dictators,  while  the  consuls  are  said  to  have  re¬ 
mained  at  home.  It  is  difficult  to  account  for  this 
state  of  things. 

In  b.  c.  313  Papirius  was  invested  with  his  fifth 
(or  sixth)  consulship.  The  war  against  the  Sam- 
nites  was  still  going  on,  but  no  battle  was  fought, 
although  the  Romans  made  permanent  conquests, 
and  thus  gave  the  war  a  decided  turn  in  their 
favour.  It  was,  as  Livy  states,  again  doubtful  as 
to  who  had  the  command  of  the  Roman  armies  in 
that  year.  In  b.  c.  309  Papirius  was  made  dicta¬ 
tor  to  conduct  the  war  against  the  Samnites,  to 
save  the  army  of  C.  Marcius,  who  was  in  great 
distress  in  Apulia,  and  to  wipe  off  the  disgrace  of 
Caudium,  which  Rome  had  suffered  the  year  be¬ 
fore.  His  appointment  to  the  dictatorship  was  a 
matter  of  some  difficulty.  Q.  Fabius,  who  had 
once  been  his  magister  equitum,  and  had  nearly 
been  sacrificed  by  him,  was  ordered  to  nominate 
Papirius.  The  recollection  of  what  had  happened 
.  sixteen  years  before  rendered  it  hard  to  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  Fabius  to  obey  the  command  of  the  senate; 
but  he  sacrificed  his  own  personal  feelings  to  the 
good  of  the  republic,  and  he  nominated  Papirius  in 
the  silence  of  night  without  saying  a  word.  Papi¬ 
rius  now  hastened  with  the  reserve  legions  to  the 
assistance  of  C.  Marcius.  The  position  of  the 
enemy,  however,  was  so  formidable,  that  for  a  time 
he  merely  watched  them,  though  it  would  have 
been  more  in  accordance  with  his  vehement  tem¬ 
per  to  attack  them  at  once.  Soon  after,  however, 
a  battle  was  fought,  in  which  the  Samnites  were 
completely  defeated.  The  dictator’s  triumph  on 
his  return  to  Rome  was  very  brilliant,  on  account 
of  the  splendid  arms  which  he  had  taken  from  the 
enemy  :  the  shields  decorated  with  gold  were  dis¬ 
tributed  among  the  stalls  of  the  bankers  around 
the  forum,  probably  for  no  other  purpose  than  to 
be  hung  out  during  processions.  This  triumph  is 
the  last  event  that  is  mentioned  in  the  life  of  Pa¬ 
pirius,  whence  we  must  infer  that  he  died  soon 
after.  He  had  the  reputation  of  being  the  greatest 
general  of  his  age.  He  did  not  indeed  extend  the 
Roman  dominion  by  conquest,  but  it  was  he  who 
roused  Rome  after  the  defeat  and  peace  of  Cau¬ 
dium,  and  led  her  to  victory.  But  he  was,  not¬ 
withstanding,  not  popular,  in  consequence  of  his 
personal  character,  which  was  that  of  a  rough  sol¬ 
dier.  He  was  a  man  of  immense  bodily  strength, 
and  was  accustomed  to  partake  of  an  excessive 
quantity  of  food  and  wine.  He  had  something 
horrible  and  savage  about  him,  for  he  delighted  in 
rendering  the  service  of  the  soldiers  as  hard  as  he 
could  :  he  punished  cruelly  and  inexorably,  and 
enjoyed  the  anguish  of  death  in  those  whom  he 
intended  to  punish.  (Liv.  viii.  12,  23,  29,  30-36, 
47,  ix.  7,  12,  13-16,  22,  28,  38,  40 ;  Aurel.  Viet. 
de  Vir.  III.  31;  Eutrop.  ii.  4;  Oros.  iii.  15;  Dion 
Cass.  Excerpt.  Vat.  p.  32,  &c.,  ed.  Sturz ;  Cic.  ad 
Fam.  ix.  21  ;  Niebuhr,  Hist,  of  Rome,  iii.  pp.  192 
—250.) 

4.  L.  Papirius  Cursor,  a  son  of  No.  3,  was 
censor  in  b.  c.  272.  (Frontin.  de  Aquaed.  i.  6.) 

5.  L.  Papirius  Cursor,  likewise  a  son  of  No. 
3,  was  no  less  distinguished  as  a  general  than  his 
father.  He  was  made  consul  in  b.  c.  293  with 
Sp.  Carvilius  Maximus,  at  the  time  of  the  third 
Samnite  war.  The  Samnites,  after  having  made 
immense  efforts,  had  invaded  Campania ;  but  the 
consuls,  instead  of  attacking  them  there,  penetrated 
into  their  unprotected  country,  and  thus  compelled 
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them  to  retreat.  Papirius  took  the  town  of  Duro- 
nia,  and  he  as  well  as  his  colleague  ravaged  Sam- 
nium,  especially  the  territory  of  Antium.  He 
then  pitched  his  camp  opposite  the  Samnite  army 
near  Aquilonia,  at  some  distance  from  the  camp  of 
Carvilius.  Several  days  passed  before  Papirius 
attacked  the  enemy,  and  it  was  agreed  that  Carvi¬ 
lius  should  make  an  attack  upon  Cominium  on  the 
same  day  that  Papirius  offered  battle  to  the  Sam¬ 
nites,  in  order  to  prevent  the  Samnites  from  ob¬ 
taining  any^  succour  from  Cominium.  Papirius 
gained  a  brilliant  victory,  which  he  owed  mainly 
to  his  cavalry,  and  the  Samnites  fled  to  their  camp 
without  being  able  to  maintain  it.  They  however 
still  continued  to  fight  against  the  two  consuls, 
and  even  beat  Carvilius  near  Herculaneum ;  but  it 
was  of  no  avail,  for  the  Romans  soon  after  again 
got  the  upper  hand.  Papirius  continued  his 
operations  in  Samnium  till  the  beginning  of  win¬ 
ter,  and  then  returned  to  Rome,  where  he  and  his 
colleague  celebrated  a  magnificent  triumph.  The 
booty  which  Papirius  exhibited  on  that  occasion 
was  very  rich ;  but  his  troops,  who  were  not  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  plunder  they  had  been  allowed,  mur¬ 
mured  because  he  did  not,  like  Carvilius,  distribute 
money  among  them,  but  delivered  up  everything 
to  the  treasury.  He  dedicated  the  temple  of  Qui- 
rinus,  which  his  father  had  vowed,  and  adorned  it 
with  a  solarium  horologium ,  or  a  sun-dial,  the  first 
that  was  set  up  in  public  at  Rome.  He  was  raised 
to  the  consulship  again  in  b.  c.  272,  together 
with  his  former  colleague,  Carvilius,  for  the  ex¬ 
ploits  of  their  former  consulship  had  made  such  an 
impression  upon  the  Romans,  that  they  were  look¬ 
ed  up  to  as  the  only  men  capable  of  bringing  the 
wearisome  struggle  with  the  Samnites  to  a  close. 
They  entirely  realized  the  hopes  of  their  nation, 
for  the  Samnites,  Lucanians,  and  Bruttians  were 
compelled  to  submit  to  the  majesty  of  Rome.  But 
we  have  no  account  of  the  manner  in  which  those 
nations  were  thus  reduced.  On  his  return  to 
Rome,  Papirius  celebrated  his  second  triumph,  and 
after  this  event  we  hear  no  more  of  him.  (Liv.  x. 
9,  38,  39 — 47;  Zonar.  viii.  7;  Oros.  iii.  2,  iv.  3; 
Frontin,  de  Aquaed.  i.  6,  Strateg.  iii.  3 ;  Plin.  H. 
N.  vii.  60,  xxxiv.  7  ;  Niebuhr,  iii.  pp.  390,  &c., 
524,  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

CURSOR,  CAE'LIUS,  a  Roman  eques  in  the 

time  of  Tiberius,  who  was  put  to  death  by  the 
emperor,  in  a.  d.  21,  for  having  falsely  charged 
the  praetor  Magius  Caecilianus  with  high  treason. 
(Tacit.  Ann.  iii.  37.)  [L.  S.] 

CU'RTIA  GENS,  an  obscure  patrician  gens, 

of  whom  only  one  member,  C.  Curtius  Philo,  was 
ever  invested  with  the  consulship,  b.  c.  445.  This 
consulship  is  one  of  the  proofs  that  the  Curtia  gens 
must  have  been  patrician,  since  the  consulship  at 
that  time  was  not  accessible  to  the  plebeians ; 
other  proofs  are  implied  in  the  stories  about  the 
earliest  Curtii  who  occur  in  Roman  history.  The 
fact  that,  in  B.  c.  57,  C.  Curtius  Peducaeanus  was 
tribune  of  the  people,  does  not  prove  the  contrary, 
for  members  of  the  gens  may  have  gone  over  to 
the  plebeians.  The  cognomens  which  occur  in  this 
gens  under  the  republic  are  Peducaeanus,  Philo, 
and  Postumus  or  Postumius.  For  those  who 
are  mentioned  in  history  without  a  cognomen,  see 
Curtius.  [L.  S.] 

CUR1I  LIUS,  a  Roman  who  belonged  to  the 
party  of  Caesar,  and  who,  after  the  victory  of  his 
party  in  b.  c.  43,  is  described  as  in  the  possesion 
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of  an  estate  at  Fundi,  which  had  belonged  to  C. 
Sextilius  Rufus.  (Cic.  ad  Att.  xiv.  6,  10.)  [L.  S.] 
CURTI'LIUS  MA'NCIA.  [Mancia.] 
CU'RTIUS.  1.  Mettus  orMETius  Curtius, 
a  Sabine  of  the  time  of  Romulus.  During  the 
war  between  the  Romans  and  Sabines,  which  arose 
from  the  rape  of  the  Sabine  women,  the  Sabines 
had  gained  possession  of  the  Roman  arx.  When 
the  Roman  army  was  drawn  up  between  the  Pala¬ 
tine  and  Capitoline  hills,  two  chiefs  of  the  armies, 
Mettus  Curtius  on  the  part  of  the  Sabines,  and 
Hostus  Hostilius  on  that  of  the  Romans,  opened 
the  contest,  in  which  the  latter  was  slain.  While 
Curtius  was  glorying  in  his  victory,  Romulus  and 
a  band  of  Romans  made  an  attack  upon  him. 
Curtius,  who  fought  on  horseback,  could  not  main¬ 
tain  his  ground ;  he  was  chased  by  the  Romans, 
and  in  despair  he  leaped  with  his  horse  into  a 
swamp,  which  then  covered  the  valley  afterwards 
occupied  by  the  forum.  However,  he  got  out  of  it 
with  difficulty  at  the  bidding  of  his  Sabines. 
Peace  was  soon  after  concluded  between  the  Ro¬ 
mans  and  their  neighbours,  and  the  swamp  was 
henceforth  called  lacus  Curtius ,  to  commemorate 
the  event.  (Liv.  i.  12,  &c.;  Dionys.  ii.  42  ;  Varr. 
L.  L.  v.  148  ;  Plut.  Romui.  18.)  This  is  the 
common  story  about  the  name  of  the  lacus  Curtius ; 
but  there  are  two  other  traditions,  which  though 
they  likewise  trace  it  to  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Curtius,  yet  refer  us  to  a  much  later  time.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  first  of  these,  it  happened  one  day 
that  the  earth  in  the  forum  gave  way,  sank,  and 
formed  a  great  chasm.  All  attempts  to  fill  it  up 
were  useless,  and  when  at  length  the  aruspices 
were  consulted  about  it,  they  declared,  that  the 
chasm  could  not  be  filled  except  by  throwing  into 
it  that  on  which  Rome’s  greatness  was  to  be  based, 
and  that  then  the  state  should  prosper.  When  all 
were  hesitating  and  doubting  as  to  what  was 
meant,  a  noble  youth  of  the  name  of  M.  Curtius 
came  forward,  and  declaring  that  Rome  possessed 
no  greater  treasure  than  a  brave  and  gallant  citizen 
in  arms,  he  offered  himself  as  the  victim  demanded, 
and  having  mounted  his  steed  in  full  armour,  he 
leaped  into  the  abyss,  and  the  earth  soon  closed 
over  him.  This  event  is  assigned  to  the  year  B.  c. 
362.  ( Liv.  vii.  6  ;  Varro,  l.  c.;  Val.  Max.  v.  6.  §  2; 
Plin.  II.  N.  xv.  18;  Festus,  s.  v.  Curtilacum ; 
Plut.  Parallel.  Min.  5 ;  Stat.  Silv.  i.  1,  65,  &c. ; 
Augustin,  de  Civ.  Dei ,  v.  18.)  According  to  the 
second  tradition,  the  place  called  lacus  Curtius  had 
been  struck  by  lightning,  and,  at  the  command  of 
the  senate,  it  was  enclosed  in  the  usual  manner  by 
the  consul  C.  Curtius  Philo,  b.  c.  445.  (Varr.  L.L. 
v.  150.)  But  that  this  place  was  not  regarded  as 
a  bidental ,  that  is,  a  sacred  spot  struck  by  light¬ 
ning,  seems  to  be  clear  from  what  Pliny  (H.  IV. 
xv.  18)  relates  of  it.  All  that  we  can  infer  with 
safety  from  the  ancient  traditions  respecting  the 
lacus  Curtius,  is,  that  a  part  of  the  district  which 
subsequently  formed  the  Roman  forum,  was  ori¬ 
ginally  covered  by  a  swamp  or  a  lake,  which  may 
have  obtained  the  name  of  Curtius  from  some  such 
occurrence  as  tradition  has  handed  down.  This  lake 
was  afterwards  drained  and  filled  up,  but  on  one 
occasion  after  this  the  ground  seems  to  have  sunk, 
a  circumstance  which  was  regarded  as  an  ostentum 
fatale.  In  order  to  avert  any  evil,  and  at  the 
same  time  symbolically  to  secure  the  duration  of 
the  republic,  an  altar  was  erected  on  the  spot,  and 
a  regular  sacrifice  was  offered  there,  which  may 
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have  given  rise  to  the  story  about  the  self-sacrifice 
of  Curtius.  (Suet.  Aug.  57;  Stat.  Silv.  i.  1.) 

2.  Curtius,  an  accuser,  was  killed  in  the  time 
of  the  proscription  of  Sulla,  or  perhaps  even  before, 
by  C.  Marius,  near  the  lake  Servilius.  (Cic.  pro 
Sext.  Rose.  32 ;  Senec.  de  Provid.  3.) 

3.  C.  Curtius,  probably  a  son  of  the  preceding, 
lost  his  property  during  the  proscription  of  Sulla, 
and  went  into  exile.  Subsequently,  however,  he 
was  allowed  to  return  through  the  mediation  ot 
Cicero,  with  whom  he  had  been  acquainted  from 
early  youth.  In  b.  c.  45  Caesar  made  him  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  senate.  In  the  same  year,  Caesar  dis¬ 
tributed  lands  among  his  veterans  in  Italy;  and 
Curtius,  who  had  spent  the  little  property  he  had 
saved  in  purchasing  an  estate  near  V olaterrae,  and 
was  now  in  danger  of  losing  it  again,  applied  to 
Cicero  to  interfere  on  his  behalf.  Cicero  accord¬ 
ingly  wrote  a  letter  to  Q.  Valerius  Orca,  the  legate 
of  Caesar,  who  superintended  the  distribution  of 
land  among  the  veterans,  and  requested  him  to 
spare  the  property  of  Curtius,  since  the  loss  of  it 
would  render  it  impossible  for  him  to  maintain  the 
dignity  of  a  senator.  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  xiii.  5.) 

4.  P.  Curtius,  a  brother  of  Q.  Salassus,  was  be¬ 
headed  in  Spain  by  the  command  of  Cn.  Pompeius 
(the  son  of  the  Great),  in  the  presence  of  the 
whole  army,  b.  c.  45,  for  he  had  formed  a  secret 
understanding  with  some  Spaniards  that  Cn.  Pom¬ 
peius,  if  he  should  come  to  a  certain  town  for  the 
sake  of  getting  provisions,  should  be  apprehended 
and  delivered  up  into  the  hands  of  Caesar.  (Cic. 
ad  Fam.  vi.  18.) 

5.  Q.  Curtius,  a  friend  of  Verres,  is  called 
judex  quaestionis ,  concerning  which  nothing  further 
is  known.  (Cic.  in  Verr.  i.  61.) 

6.  Q.  Curtius,  a  good  and  well-educated  young 
man,  brought  in  b.  c.  54  the  charge  of  ambitus 
against  C.  Memmius,  who  was  then  a  candidate  for 
the  consulship.  (Cic.  ad  Qu.  Fr.  iii.  2.)  We  possess 
several  coins  on  which  the  name  of  Q.  Curtius  ap¬ 
pears,  together  with  that  of  M.  Silanus  and  Cn. 
Domitius.  The  types  of  these  coins  differ  from 
those  which  we  usually  meet  with  on  Roman 
coins;  and  Eckhel  ( Doctr .  Num.  v.  p.  200)  con¬ 
jectures,  that  those  three  men  were  perhaps  trium¬ 
virs  for  the  establishment  of  some  colony,  and  that 
their  coins  were  struck  at  a  distance  from  Rome. 

7.  Curtius,  a  Roman  eques,  who  once,  while 

dining  with  Augustus,  availed  himself  of  a  joke 
and  threw  a  fish,  which  was  standing  on  the  table, 
out  of  the  window.  (Macrob.  Sat.  ii.  4.)  Some 
writers  suppose,  though  without  any  apparent 
reason,  that  he  is  the  same  as  the  Curtius  Atticus 
who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  [Atticus, 
Curtius.  ]  [L.  S.] 

CU'RTIUS  A'TTICUS.  [Atticus,  p.  41 3, a.] 
CU'RTIUS  LUPUS.  [Lupus.] 

CU'RTIUS  MONTA'NUS.  [Montanus.] 
CU'RTIUS  RUFUS.  [Rufus.] 

Q.  CU'RTIUS  RUFUS,  the  Roman  historian 
of  Alexander  the  Great.  Respecting  his  life  and 
the  time  at  which  he  lived,  nothing  is  known  with 
any  certainty,  and  there  is  not  a  single  passage  in 
any  ancient  writer  that  can  be  positively  said  to 
refer  to  Q.  Curtius,  the  historian.  One  Curtius 
Rufus  is  mentioned  by  Tacitus  {Ann.  xi.  21)  and 
Pliny  \Ep.  vii.  27),  and  a  Q.  Curtius  Rufus  occurs 
in  the  list  of  the  rhetoricians  of  whom  Suetonius 
treated  in  his  work  “  De  Claris  Rhetoribus.”  But 
there  is  nothing  to  shew  that  any  of  them  is  the 
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same  as  oar  Q.  Curtius,  though  it  may  be,  as  F. 
A.  Wolf  was  inclined  to  think,  that  the  rhetorician 
spoken  of  by  Suetonius  is  the  same  as  the  histo¬ 
rian.  This  total  want  of  external  testimony  com¬ 
pels  us  to  seek  information  concerning  Q.  Curtius 
in  the  work  that  has  come  down  to  us  under  his 
name  ;  but  what  we  find  here  is  as  vague  and  un¬ 
satisfactory  as  that  which  is  gathered  from  external 
testimonies.  There  are  only  two  passages  in  his 
work  which  contain  allusions  to  the  time  at 
which  he  lived.  In  the  one  (iv.  4,  in  fin.),  in 
speaking  of  the  city  of  Tyre,  he  says,  nunc  tainen 
longa  'pace  cuncta  refovente ,  sub  tutela  Romanae 
mansuetudinis  acquiescit ;  the  other,  which  is  the 
more  important  one  (x.  9),  contains  an  eulogy  on 
the  emperor  for  having  restored  peace  after  much 
bloodshed  and  many  disputes  about  the  possession 
of  the  empire.  But  the  terms  in  which  this  pas¬ 
sage  is  framed  are  so  vague  and  indefinite,  that  it 
may  be  applied  with  almost  equal  propriety  to  a 
great  number  of  epochs  in  the  history  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  empire,  and  critics  have  with  equal  ingenuity 
referred  the  eulogy  to  a  variety  of  emperors,  from 
Augustus  down  to  Constantine  or  even  to  Theo- 
i  dosius  the  Great,  while  one  of  the  earlier  critics 
i  even  asserted  that  Q.  Curtius  Rufus  was  a  ficti¬ 
tious  name,  and  that  the  work  was  the  production 
:  of  a  modern  writer.  This  last  opinion,  however, 
is  refuted  by  the  fact,  that  there  are  some  very 
j  early  MSS.  of  Q.  Curtius,  and  that  Joannes  Saris- 
|  beriensis,  who  died  in  A.  d.  1182,  was  acquainted 
j  with  the  work.  All  modern  critics  are  now  pretty 
well  agreed,  that  Curtius  lived  in  the  first  centuries 
of  the  Christian  aera.  Niebuhr  regards  him  and 
Petronius  as  contemporaries  of  Septimius  Severus, 
while  most  other  critics  place  him  as  early  as  the 
time  of  Vespasian.  The  latter  opinion,  which  also 
accords  with  the  supposition  that  the  rhetorician 
Q.  Curtius  Rufus  mentioned  by  Suetonius  was  the 
same  as  our  historian,  presents  no  other  difficulty, 
except  that  Quintilian,  in  mentioning  the  histo¬ 
rians  who  had  died  before  his  time,  does  not  allude 
to  Curtius  in  any  way.  This  difficulty,  however, 
may  be  removed  by  the  supposition,  that  Curtius 
was  still  alive  when  Quintilian  wrote.  Another 
kind  of  internal  evidence  which  might  possibly 
suggest  the  time  in  which  Curtius  wrote,  is  the 
style  and  diction  of  his  work  ;  but  in  this  case 
neither  of  them  is  the  writer’s  own ;  both  are 
I  artificially  acquired,  and  exhibit  only  a  few  traces 
which  are  peculiar  to  the  latter  part  of  the  first 
century  after  Christ.  Thus  much,  however,  seems 
clear,  that  Curtius  was  a  rhetorician:  his  style  is 
not  free  from  strained  and  high-flown  expressions, 
but  on  the  whole  it  is  a  masterly  imitation  of 
Livy’s  style,  intermixed  here  and  there  with  poeti¬ 
cal  phrases  and  artificial  ornaments. 

The  work  itself  is  a  history  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  and  written  with  great  partiality  for  the 
i  hero.  The  author  drew  his  materials  from  good 
sources,  such  as  Cleitarchus,  Timagenes,  and  Pto- 
lemaeus,  but  was  deficient  himself  in  knowledge 
of  geography,  tactics,  and  astronomy,  and  in  his¬ 
torical  criticism,  for  which  reasons  his  work  cannot 
always  be  relied  upon  as  an  historical  authoritjr. 
It  consisted  originally  of  ten  books,  but  the  first 
two  are  lost,  and  the  remaining  eight  also  are  not 
;  "without  more  or  less  considerable  gaps.  In  the 
early  editions  the  fifth  and  sixth  books  are  some¬ 
times  united  in  one,  so  that  the  whole  would  con¬ 
sist  of  only  nine  books ;  and  Glareanus  in  his 
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edition  (1556)  divided  the  work  into  twelve  books. 
The  deficiency  of  the  first  two  books  has  been 
made  up  in  the  form  of  supplements  by  Bruno, 
Cellarius,  and  Freinsheim;  but  that  of  the  last  of 
these  scholars,  although  the  best,  is  still  without 
any  particular  merit.  The  criticism  of  the  text  of 
Curtius  is  connected  with  great  difficulties,  for 
although  all  the  extant  MSS.  are  derived  from 
one,  yet  some  of  them,  especially  those  of  the  14th 
and  15th  centuries,  contain  considerable  interpola¬ 
tions.  Hence  the  text  appears  very  different  in 
the  different  editions.  The  first  edition  is  that  of 
Vindelinus  de  Spira,  Venice,  without  date,  though 
probably  published  in  1471.  It  was  followed  in 
1480  by  the  first  Milan  edition  of  A.  Zarotus. 
The  most  important  among  the  subsequent  editions 
are  the  Juntinae,  those  of  Erasmus,  Chr.  Bruno, 
A.  Junius,  F.  Modius,  Acidalius,  Raderus,  Popma, 
Loccenius,  and  especially  those  of  Freinsheim, 
Strassburg,  1640,  and  Ch.  Cellarius,  1688.  The 
best  edition  that  was  published  during  the  in¬ 
terval  between  that  and  our  own  time  is  the 
variorum  edition  by  H.  Senkenburg,  Delft  and 
Leiden,  1724,  4to.  Among  the  modern  editions 
the  following  are  the  best :  1 .  that  of  Schmieder 
(Gottingen,  1803),  Koken  (Leipzig,  1818),  Zumpt 
(Berlin,  1826),  Baumstark  (Stuttgard,  1829),  and 
J.  Miitzell.  (Berlin,  1843.)  Critical  investigations 
concerning  the  age  of  Q.  Curtius  are  prefixed  to 
most  of  the  editions  here  mentioned,  but  the  fol¬ 
lowing  may  be  consulted  in  addition  to  them: 
Niebuhr  “  Zwei  klassiche  Lat.  Schriftsteller  des 
dritten  Jahrhunderts,”  in  his  Kleine  Schriften,  i. 
p.  305,  &c. ;  Buttmann,  Ueber  das  Leben  des  Ge~ 
schiclitschreibers  Q.  Curtius  Rufus.  In  Beziehung 
auf  A.  Hirfs  Abhandl.  uber  denselb.  Gegenstand , 
Berlin,  1820  ;  G.  Pinzger,  Ueber  das  Zeitalter  des 
Q.  Curtius  Rufus  in  Seebode's  Archiv  fur  Philolo- 
gie ,  1824,  i.  1,  p.  91,  &c.  [L.  S.] 

P.  CU'SPIUS,  a  Roman  knight,  had  been 
twice  in  Africa  as  the  chief  director  ( magister )  of 
the  company  that  farmed  the  public  taxes  in  that 
province,  and  had  several  friends  there,  whom 
Cicero  at  his  request  recommended  to  Q.  Valerius 
Orca,  the  proconsul  of  Africa,  in  b.  c.  45.  (Cic. 
ad  Fam.  xiii.  6,  comp.  xvi.  17.) 

CU'SPIUS  FADUS.  [Fadus.] 
CYAMI'TES  (Kvaqmjs),  the  hero  of  beans, 
a  mysterious  being,  who  had  a  small  sanctuary  on 
the  road  from  Athens  to  Eleusis.  No  particulars 
are  known  about  him,  but  Pausanias  (i.  37.  §  3) 
says,  that  those  who  were  initiated  in  the  mysteries 
or  had  read  the  so-called  Orphica  would  understand 
the  nature  of  the  hero.  [L.  S.] 

CY'ANE  (Kuai'Tj),  a  Sicilian  nymph  and  play¬ 
mate  of  Proserpina,  who  was  changed  through 
grief  at  the  loss  of  Proserpina  into  a  well.  The 
Syracusans  celebrated  an  annual  festival  on  that 
spot,  which  Heracles  was  said  to  have  instituted, 
and  at  which  a  bull  was  sunk  into  the  well  as  a 
sacrifice.  (Diod.  v.  4 ;  Ov.  Met.  v.  412,  &c.)  A 
daughter  of  Liparus  was  likewise  called  Cyane. 
(Diod.  v.  7.)  [L.  S.] 

CYAN1PPUS  (KvauL-niros),  a  son  of  Aegialeus 
and  prince  of  Argos,  who  belonged  to  the  house  of 
the  Biantidae.  (Paus.  ii.  18.  §  4,  30.  §9.)  Apol- 
lodorus  (i.  9.  §  13)  calls  him  a  brother  of  Aegialeus 
and  a  son  of  Adrastus.  [L.  S.] 

CY'AIHUS  (Kua0os),  the  youthful  cup-bearer 
of  Oeneus,  was  killed  by  Heracles  on  account  of  a 
fault  committed  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty.  He 
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was  honoured  at  Phlius  with  a  sanctuary  close  by 
the  temple  of  Apollo.  (Paus.  ii.  13.  §  8.)  In 
other  traditions  Cvathus  is  called  Eurynomus. 
(Diod.  iv.  36.)  '  [L.  S.] 

CYAXARES  (Kvajjdpris),  was,  according  to 
Herodotus,  the  third  king  of  Media,  the  son  of 
Phraortes,  and  the  grandson  of  Deioces.  He  was 
the  most  warlike  of  the  Median  kings,  and  intro¬ 
duced  great  military  reforms,  by  arranging  his 
subjects  into  proper  divisions  of  spearmen  and 
archers  and  cavalry.  He  succeeded  his  father, 
Phraortes,  who  was  defeated  and  killed  while  be¬ 
sieging  the  Assyrian  capital,  Ninus  (Nineveh),  in 
B.  c.  634.  He  collected  all  the  forces  of  his  empire 
to  avenge  his  father’s  death,  defeated  the  Assyrians 
in  battle,  and  laid  siege  to  Ninus.  But  while  he 
was  before  the  city,  a  large  body  of  Scythians  in¬ 
vaded  the  northern  parts  of  Media,  and  Cyaxares 
marched  to  meet  them,  was  defeated,  and  became 
•subject  to  the  Scythians,  who  held  the  dominion 
of  all  Asia  (or,  as  Herodotus  elsewhere  says,  more 
correctly,  of  Upper  Asia)  for  twenty-eight  years 
(b.  c.  634 — 607),  during  which  time  they  plun¬ 
dered  the  Medes  without  mercy.  At  length 
Cyaxares  and  the  Medes  massacred  the  greater 
number  of  the  Scythians,  having  first  made  them 
intoxicated,  and  the  Median  dominion  was  re¬ 
stored.  There  is  a  considerable  difficulty  in  recon¬ 
ciling  this  account  with  that  which  Herodotus 
elsewhere  gives  (i.  73,  74),  of  the  war  between 
Cyaxares  and  Alyattes,  king  of  Lydia.  This  war 
was  provoked  by  Alyattes  having  sheltered  some 
Scythians,  who  had  fled  to  him  after  having  killed 
one  of  the  sons  of  Cyaxares,  and  served  him  up  to 
his  father  as  a  Thyestean  banquet.  The  war 
lasted  five  years,  and  was  put  an  end  to  in  the 
sixth  year,  in  consequence  of  the  terror  inspired  by 
a  solar  eclipse,  which  happened  just  when  the 
Lydian  and  Median  armies  had  joined  battle,  and 
which  Thales  had  predicted.  This  eclipse  is 
placed  by  some  writers  as  high  as  b.  c.  625,  by 
others  as  low  as  585.  But  of  all  the  eclipses  be¬ 
tween  these  two  dates,  several  are  absolutely 
excluded  by  circumstances  of  time,  place,  and  ex¬ 
tent,  and  on  the  whole  it  seems  most  probable  that 
the  eclipse  intended  was  that  of  September  30, 
B.  c.  610.  (Baily,  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions 
for  1811  ;  Oltmann  in  the  Schrift.  der  Burl.  Acad. 
1812 — 13;  Hales,  Analysis  of  Chronology ,  i.  pp. 
74 — 78;  Ideler,  ITandbuch  der  Chronologic ,  i. 
p.  209,  &c. ;  Fischer,  Griechische  Zeittafeln ,  s.  a. 
610.)  This  date,  however,  involves  the  difficulty 
of  making  Cyaxares,  as  king  of  the  Medes,  carry 
on  a  war  of  five  years  with  Lydia,  while  the  Scy¬ 
thians  were  masters  of  his  country.  But  it  is 
pretty  evident  from  the  account  of  Herodotus  that 
C}raxares  still  reigned,  though  as  a  tributary  to  the 
Scythians,  and  that  the  dominion  of  the  Scythians 
over  Media  rather  consisted  in  constant  predatory 
incursions  from  positions  which  they  had  taken  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  country,  than  in  any 
permanent  occupation  thereof.  It  was  probably, 
then,  from  B.  c.  615  to  B.  c.  610  that  the  war  be¬ 
tween  the  Lydians  and  the  Medians  lasted,  till, 
both  parties  being  terrified  by  the  eclipse,  the  two 
kings  accepted  the  mediation  of  Syennesis,  king  of 
Cilicia,  and  Labynetus,  king  of  Babylon  (probably 
Nebuchadnezzar  or  his  father),  and  the  peace  made 
between  them  was  cemented  by  the  marriage  of 
Astyages,  the  son  of  Cyaxares,  to  Aryennis,  the 
daughter  of  Alyattes.  The  Scythians  were  ex- 
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pelled  from  Media  in  b.  c.  607,  and  Cyaxares 
again  turned  his  arms  against  Assyria,  and,  in  the 
following  year,  with  the  aid  of  the  kifig  of  Babylon 
(probably  the  father  of  Nebuchadnezzar),  he  took 
and  destrojmd  Ninus.  [Sardanapabus.]  The 
consequence  of  this  war,  according  to  Herodotus, 
was,  that  the  Medes  made  the  Assyrians  their 
subjects,  except  the  district  of  Babylon.  He  means, 
as  we  learn  from  other  writers,  that  the  king  of 
Babylon,  who  had  before  been  in  a  state  of  doubt¬ 
ful  subjection  to  Assyria,  obtained  complete  inde¬ 
pendence  as  the  reward  for  his  share  in  the 
destruction  of  Nineveh.  The  league  between 
Cyaxares  and  the  king  of  Babylon  is  said  by  Poly- 
histor  and  Abydenus  (ap.  Euseb.  Chron.  Arm., 
and  Syncell.  p.  210,  b.)  to  have  been  cemented 
by  the  betrothal  of  Amyhis  or  Amytis,  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Cyaxares,  to  Nabuchodrossar  or  Nabuchodo- 
nosor  (Nebuchadnezzar),  son  of  the  king  of  Baby¬ 
lon.  They  have,  however,  by  mistake  put  the 
name  of  Asdahages  (Astyages)  for  that  of  Cyaxares. 
(Clinton,  i.  pp.  271,  279.)  Cyaxares  died  after  a 
reign  of  forty  years  (b.  c.  594),  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Astyages.  (Herod,  i.  73,  74,  103 — 106, 
iv.  1 1,  12,  vii.  20.)  The  Cyaxares  of  Diodorus 
(ii.  32)  is  Deioces.  Respecting  the  supposed 
Cymxares  II.  of  Xenophon,  see  Cyrus.  [P.  S.] 
CY'BELE.  [Rhea.] 

CYCHREUS  or  CENCHREUS  (K vxpetfs),  a 
son  of  Poseidon  and  Salamis,  became  king  of  the 
island  of  Salamis,  which  was  called  after  him 
Cychreia,  and  which  he  delivered  from  a  dragon. 
He  was  subsequently  honoured  as  a  hero,  and  had 
a  sanctuary  in  Salamis.  (Apollod.  iii.  12.  §  7 ; 
Diod.  iv.  72.)  According  to  other  traditions, 
Cychreus  himself  was  called  a  dragon  on  account 
of  his  savage  nature,  and  was  expelled  from  Salamis 
by  Eurylochus ;  but  he  was  received  by  Demeter 
at  Eleusis,  and  appointed  a  priest  to  her  temple. 
(Steph.  Byz.  s.  v.  Knypeios.)  Others  again  said 
that  Cychreus  had  brought  up  a  dragon,  which  was 
expelled  by  Eurylochus.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  393.) 
There  was  a  tradition  that,  while  the  battle  of 
Salamis  was  going  on,  a  dragon  appeared  in  one  of  I 
the  Athenian  ships,  and  that  an  oracle  declared 
this  dragon  to  be  Cychreus.  (Paus.  i.  36.  §  1  ; 
comp.  Tzetz.  ad  Lycoph.  110,  175  ;  Plut.  Thes.  10, 
Solon.  9.)  [L.  S.] 

CYCLTADAS  (Ku/fAidSas)  was  strategus  of! 
the  Achaeans  in  b.  c.  208,  and,  having  joined  : 
Philip  V.  of  Macedon  at  Dyme  with  the  Achaean  i 
forces,  aided  him  in  that  invasion  of  Elis  which 
was  checked  by  P.  Sulpicius  Galba.  In  b.  c.  200, 
Cycliadas  being  made  strategus  instead  of  Philo-  ■ 
poemen,  whose  military  talents  he  by  no  means  i 
equalled,  Nabis  took  advantage  of  the  change  to  i 
make  war  on  the  Achaeans.  Philip  offered  to 
help  them,  and  to  carry  the  war  into  the  enemy’s 
country,  if  they  would  give  him  a  sufficient  num-  I 
ber  of  their  soldiers  to  garrison  Chalcis,  Oreus,  and  i 
Corinth  in  the  mean  time ;  but  they  saw  through 
his  plan,  which  was  to  obtain  hostages  from  them  : 
and  so  to  force  them  into  a  war  with  the  Romans. 
Cycliadas  therefore  answered,  that  their  laws  pre¬ 
cluded  them  from  discussing  any  proposal  except 
that  for  which  the  assembly  was  summoned,  and  i 
this  conduct  relieved  him  from  the  imputation,  i 
under  which  he  had  previously  laboured,  of  being  I 
a  mere  creature  of  the  king’s.  In  B.  c.  198  we  i 
find  him  an  exile  at  the  court  of  Philip,  whom  he  i 
attended  in  that  year  at  his  conference  with  Fla- 1 
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inininus  at  Nicaea  in  Locris.  After  the  battle  of 
Cynoscephalae,  b.  c.  197,  Cycliadas  was  sent  with 
two  others  as  ambassador  from  Philip  to  Flamininus, 
who  granted  the  king  a  truce  of  15  days  with  a 
view  to  the  arrangement  of  a  permanent  peace. 
(Polyb.  xvii.  1,  xviii.  17  ;  Liv.  xxvii.  31,  xxxi. 
25,  xxxii.  19,  32,  xxxiii.  11,  12.)  [E.  E.] 

CYCLO'PES  (KvKAcvTres),  that  is,  creatures 
with  round  or  circular  eyes.  The  tradition  about 
these  beings  has  undergone  several  changes  and 
modifications  in  its  development  in  Greek  mytho¬ 
logy,  though  some  traces  of  their  identity  remain 
visible  throughout.  According  to  the  ancient  cos¬ 
mogonies,  the  Cyclopes  were  the  sons  of  Uranus 
and  Ge ;  they  belonged  to  the  Titans,  and  were 
three  in  number,  whose  names  were  Arges,  Steropes, 
and  Brontes,  and  each  of  them  had  only  one  eye 
on  his  forehead.  Together  with  the  other  Titans, 
they  Avere  cast  by  their  father  into  Tartarus,  but, 
instigated  by  their  mother,  they  assisted  Cronus  in 
usurping  the  government.  But  Cronus  again  threw 
them  into  Tartarus,  and  as  Zeus  released  them  in 
his  war  against  Cronus  and  the  Titans,  the  Cyclopes 
provided  Zeus  Avith  thunderbolts  and  lightning, 
Pluto  with  a  helmet,  and  Poseidon  with  a  trident. 
(Apollod.  i.  1  ;  Hes.  Theog.  503.)  Henceforth 
they  remained  the  ministers  of  Zeus,  but  were 
afterwards  killed  by  Apollo  for  having  furnished 
Zeus  with  the  thunderbolts  to  kill  Asclepius. 
(Apollod.  iii.  10.  §  4.)  According  to  others,  how¬ 
ever,  it  was  not  the  Cyclopes  themselves  that  were 
killed,  but  their  sons.  (Schol.  ad  Eurip.  Alcest.  1.) 

In  the  Homeric  poems  the  Cyclopes  are  a  gigan¬ 
tic,  insolent,  and  lawless  race  of  shepherds,  who 
lived  in  the  south-western  part  of  Sicily,  and  de¬ 
voured  human  beings.  They  neglected  agriculture, 
and  the  fruits  of  the  field  were  reaped  by  them 
without  labour.  They  had  no  laws  or  political 
institutions,  and  each  lived  with  his  wives  and 
children  in  a  cave  of  a  mountain,  and  ruled  over 
them  Avith  arbitrary  power.  (Horn.  Od.  vi.  5,  ix. 
106,  &c.,  190,  &c.,  240,  &c.,  x.  200.)  Homer 
does  not  distinctly  state  that  all  of  the  Cyclopes 
were  one-eyed,  but  Polyphemus,  the  principal 
among  them,  is  described  as  having  only  one  eye 
on  his  forehead.  (Od.  i.  69,  ix.  383,  &c. ;  comp. 
Polyphemus.)  The  Homeric  Cyclopes  are  no 
longer  the  servants  of  Zeus,  but  they  disregard 
him.  (Od.  ix.  275;  comp.  Virg.  Aen.  vi.  636  ; 
Callim.  Hymn,  in  Dian.  53.) 

A  still  later  tradition  regarded  the  Cyclopes  as 
the  assistants  of  Hephaestus.  Volcanoes  were  the 
workshops  of  that  god,  and  mount  Aetna  in  Sicily 
and  the  neighbouring  isles  were  accordingly  con¬ 
sidered  as  their  abodes.  As  the  assistants  of  He¬ 
phaestus  they  are  no  longer  shepherds,  but  make 
the  metal  armour  and  ornaments  for  gods  and 
heroes  ;  they  work  with  such  might  that  Sicily 
and  all  the  neighbouring  islands  resound  Avith  their 
hammering.  Their  number  is,  like  that  in  the 
Homeric  poems,  no  longer  confined  to  three,  but 
their  residence  is  removed  from  the  south-western 
to  the  eastern  part  of  Sicily.  (Virg.  Georg,  iv.  170, 
Aen.  viii.  433;  Callim.  Hymn,  in  Dian.  56,  &c. ; 
Eurip.  Cycl.  599 ;  Val.  Flacc.  ii.  420.)  Two  of 
their  names  are  the  same  as  in  the  cosmogonic 
tradition,  but  new  names  also  were  invented,  for 
we  find  one  Cyclops  bearing  the  name  of  Pyracmon, 
and  another  that  of  Acamas.  (Callim.  Hymn,  in 
Dian.  68  ;  Virg.  Aen.  viii.  425  ;  Val.  Flacc.  i.  583.) 

The  Cyclopes,  Avho  were  regarded  as  skilful 
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architects  in  later  accounts,  were  a  race  of  men 
who  appear  to  be  different  from  the  Cyclopes  whom 
we  have  considered  hitherto,  for  they  are  described 
as  a  Thracian  tribe,  which  derived  its  name  from  a 
king  Cyclops.  They  were  expelled  from  their 
homes  in  Thrace,  and  went  to  the  Curetes  (Crete) 
and  to  Lycia,  Thence  they  followed  Proetus  to 
protect  him,  by  the  gigantic  walls  which  they  con¬ 
structed,  against  Acrisius.  The  grand  fortifications 
of  Argos,  Tiryns,  and  Mycenae,  were  in  later 
times  regarded  as  their  works.  (Apollod.  ii.  1. 
§  2 ;  Strab.  viii.  p.  373  ;  Paus.  ii.  16.  §  4  ;  Schol. 
ad  Eurip.  Orest.  953.)  Such  Avails,  commonly 
knoAvn  by  the  name  of  Cyclopean  walls,  still  exist 
in  various  parts  of  ancient  Greece  and  Italy,  and 
consist  of  unheAvn  polygones,  which  are  sometimes 
20  or  30  feet  in  breadth.  The  story  of  the  Cyc¬ 
lopes  having  built  them  seems  to  be  a  mere  inven¬ 
tion,  and  admits  neither  of  an  historical  nor 
geographical  explanation.  Homer,  for  instance, 
knoAvs  nothing  of  Cyclopean  walls,  and  he  calls 
Tiryns  merely  a  ttoAis  t eLxioeacra.  (II.  ii.  559.) 
The  Cyclopean  walls  were  probably  constructed  by 
an  ancient  race  of  men — perhaps  the  Pelasgians — 
Avho  occupied  the  countries  in  which  they  occur 
before  the  nations  of  which  we  have  historical 
records  ;  and  later  generations,  being  struck  by 
their  grandeur  as  much  as  ourselves,  ascribed  their 
building  to  a  fabulous  race  of  Cyclopes.  Analogies 
to  such  a  process  of  tradition  are  not  wanting  in 
modern  countries ;  thus  several  walls  in  Germany, 
which  were  probably  constructed  by  the  Romans, 
are  to  this  day  called  by  the  people  Riesenmauer 
or  Teufelsmauer. 

In  Avorks  of  art  the  Cyclopes  are  represented  as 
sturdy  men  with  one  eye  on  their  forehead,  and 
the  place  which  in  other  human  beings  is  occupied 
by  the  eyes,  is  marked  in  figures  of  the  Cyclopes 
by  a  line.  According  to  the  explanation  of  Plato 
(ap.  Strab.  xiii.  p.  592),  the  Cyclopes  were  beings 
typical  of  the  original  condition  of  uncivilized  men  ; 
but  this  explanation  is  not  satisfactory,  and  the 
cosmogonic  Cyclopes  at  least  must  be  regarded  as 
personifications  of  certain  powers  manifested  in 
nature,  which  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  their 
names.  [L.  S.] 

CYCNUS  (K vkvos).  1.  A  son  of  Apollo  by 
Thyria  or  Hyria,  the  daughter  of  Amphinomus. 
He  was  a  handsome  hunter,  living  in  the  district 
between  Pleuron  and  Calydon,  and  although  be¬ 
loved  by  many,  repulsed  all  his  lovers,  and  only 
one,  Phylius,  persevered  in  his  love.  Cycnus  at 
last  imposed  upon  him  three  labours,  viz.  to  kill  a 
lion  Avithout  weapons,  to  catch  alive  some  monstrous 
vultures  which  devoured  men,  and  with  his  oavii 
hand  to  lead  a  bull  to  the  altar  of  Zeus.  Phylius 
accomplished  these  tasks,  but  as,  in  accordance 
with  a  request  of  Heracles,  he  refused  giving  to 
Phylius  a  bull  which  he  had  received  as  a  prize, 
Cycnus  was  exasperated  at  the  refusal,  and  leaped 
into  lake  Canope,  Avhich  was  henceforth  called  after 
him  the  Cycnean  lake.  His  mother  Thyria  fol¬ 
lowed  him,  and  both  were  metamorphosed  by  Apollo 
into  swans.  (Antonin.  Lib.  12.)  Ovid  (Met.  vii. 
371,  &c.),  Avho  relates  the  same  story,  makes  the 
Cycnean  lake  arise  from  Hyria  melting  aAvay  in 
tears  at  the  death  of  her  son. 

2.  A  son  of  Poseidon  by  Calyce  (Calycia),  Har- 
pale,  or  Scamandrodice.  (Hygin.  Fab.  157  ;  Schol. 
ad  Pind.  Ol.  ii.  147  ;  Tzetz.  ad  Lycopli.  233.) 
He  Avas  born  in  secret,  and  Avas  exposed  on  the 
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sea-coast,  where  he  was  found  by  shepherds,  who 
seeing  a  swan  descending  upon  him,  called  him 
Cycnus.  When  he  had  grown  up  to  manhood,  he 
became  king  of  Colonae  in  Troas,  and  married 
Procleia,  the  daughter  of  Laomedon  or  of  Clytius 
(Paus.  x.  14.  §  2),  by  whom  he  became  the  father 
of  Tenes  and  Hemithea.  Dictys  Cretensis  (ii. 
13)  mentions  different  children.  After  the  death 
of  Procleia,  he  married  Philonome,  a  daughter  of 
Craugasus,  who  fell  in  love  with  Tenes,  her  step¬ 
son,  and  not  being  listened  to  by  him  calumniated 
him,  so  that  Cycnus  in  his  anger  threw  his  son  to¬ 
gether  with  Hemithea  in  a  chest  into  the  sea. 
According  to  others  Cycnus  himself  leaped  into 
the  sea.  (Virg.  Aen.  ii.  21.)  Afterwards,  when 
Cycnus  learned  the  truth  respecting  his  wife’s  con¬ 
duct,  he  killed  Philonome  and  went  to  his  son, 
who  had  landed  in  the  island  of  Tenedos,  and  had 
become  king  there.  According  to  some  traditions, 
Tenes  did  not  allow  his  father  to  land,  but  cut  off 
the  anchor.  (Conon,  Narrat.  28;  Paus.  x.  14. 
§  2.)  In  the  war  of  the  Greeks  against  Troy, 
both  Cycnus  and  Tenes  assisted  the  Trojans,  but 
both  were  slain  by  Achilles.  As  Cjmnus  could  not 
be  wounded  by  iron,  Achilles  strangled  him  with 
the  thong  of  his  helmet,  or  by  striking  him  with  a 
stone.  (Comp.  Diod.  v.  83  ;  Strab.  xiii.  p.  604; 
Schol.  ad  Theocrit.  xvi.  49;  Diet.  Cret.  ii.  12,  &c.; 
Ov.  Met.  xii.  144.)  Ovid  adds,  that  the  body  of 
Cycnus  disappeared  and  was  changed  into  a  swan, 
when  Achilles  came  to  take  away  his  armour. 

3.  A  son  of  Ares  and  Pelopia,  challenged  Hera¬ 
cles  to  single  combat  at  I  tone,  and  was  killed  in 
the  contest.  (Apollod.  ii.  7.  §  7  ;  Hesiod.  Scut. 
Here.  345,  where  Cycnus  is  a  son-in-law  of  Ceyx, 
to  whom  Heracles  is  going.) 

4.  A  son  of  Ares  and  Pyrene,  was  likewise 
killed  by  Heracles  in  single  combat.  (Apollod.  ii. 

5.  §  11  ;  Schol.  ad  Pind.  01.  xi.  19.)  At  his 
death  he  was  changed  by  his  father  Ares  into  a 
swan.  (Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  254.)  The  last  two 
personages  are  often  confounded  with  each  other, 
on  account  of  the  resemblance  existing  between 
the  stories  about  them.  (Schol.  ad  Pind.  01.  ii. 
147,  ad  Aristopli.  Ran.  963;  Hygin.  Fab.  31; 
Athen.  ix.  p.  393.) 

5.  A  son  of  Sthenelus,  king  of  the  Ligurians, 

and  a  friend  and  relation  of  Phaeton.  He  was 
the  father  of  Cinyras  and  Cupauo.  While  he  was 
lamenting  the  fate  of  Phaeton  on  the  banks  of  the 
Eridanus,  he  was  metamorphosed  by  Apollo  into  a 
swan,  and  placed  among  the  stars.  (Ov.  Met.  ii. 
366,  &c.;  Paus.  i.  30.  §  3 ;  Serv.  ad  Aen.  x.  189.) 
A  sixth  personage  of  the  name  of  Cycnus  is  men¬ 
tioned  by  Hyginus.  (Fab.  97.)  [L.  S.] 

CYDAS  (Kvbas),  appears  to  have  been  a  com¬ 
mon  name  at  Gortyna  in  Crete.  It  is  written  in 
various  ways  in  MSS.,  but  Cydas  seems  to  be  the 
most  correct  form.  (See  Drakenborch,  ad  Liv. 
xxxiii.  3,  xliv.  13.) 

1.  The  commander  of  500  of  the  Cretan  Gorty- 
nii,  joined  Quinctius  Flamininus  in  Thessaly  in 
b.  c.  197.  (Liv.  xxxiii.  3.)  This  Cydas  may  be 
the  same  as  the  Cydas,  the  son  of  Antitalces,  Avho 
was  cosmus  or  supreme  magistrate  at  Gortyna, 
when  a  Roman  embassy  visited  the  island  about 
B.  c.  184,  and  composed  the  differences  which 
existed  between  the  inhabitants  of  Gortyna  and 
Cnossus.  (Polyb.  xxxiii.  15.) 

2.  A  Cretan,  the  friend  of  Eumenes,  who  at¬ 
tempted  to  negotiate  a  peace  between  Eumenes 
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and  Antiochus  in  b.  c.  168  (Liv.  xliv.  13,  24), 
may  perhaps  be  the  same  as  No.  1. 

3.  A  native  of  Gortyna  in  Crete,  a  man  of  the 
most  abandoned  character,  was  appointed  by  An¬ 
tony  in  b.  c.  44  as  one  of  the  judices  at  Rome. 
(Cic.  Phil.  v.  5,  viii.  9.) 

CY'DIAS  (K vdias).  1.  An  Athenian  orator, 
a  contemporary  of  Demosthenes,  of  whom  Aristotle 
(Rhet.  ii.  6.  §  24)  mentions  an  oration  7repl  t ijs 
2agov  KXripovx'ias ,  which  Ruhnken  refers  to  the 
Athenian  colony  which  was  sent  to  Samos  in  b.  c. 
352  (Dionys.  Deinarch.  p.  118),  so  that  the  ora¬ 
tion  of  Cydias  would  have  been  delivered  in  that 
year.  (Ruhnken,  Hist.  Grit.  Orat.  Graec.  p.  lxxiv.) 

2.  One  of  the  early  Greek  poets  whom  Plutarch 
(de  Fac.  in  Orb.  Lun.  p.  931,  e.)  classes  together 
with  Mimnermus  and  Archilochus.  Whether  he 
is  the  same  as  the  author  of  a  song  which  was 
very  popular  at  Athens  in  the  time  of  Aristo¬ 
phanes,  who  however  is  called  by  the  Scholiast 
(ad  Nub.  966)  Cydides  of  Hermione,  is  uncertain. 
(Plat.  Charm,  p.  155,  d. ;  Schneidewin,  Delectus 
Pott.  Iamb,  et  Melic.  Graec.  p.  375,  &c.  ;  Bergk, 
Pott.  Lyr.  Graeci ,  p.  837.)  [L.  S.] 

CY'DIAS,  a  celebrated  painter  from  the  island 
of  Cythnus,  b.  c.  364,  whose  picture  of  the  Argo¬ 
nauts  was  exhibited  in  a  porticus  by  Agrippa  at 
Rome.  (Eustath.  ad  Dionys.  Perieg.  526  ;  Plin. 
H.N.  xxxv.  40.  §  26  ;  Dion  Cass.  liii.  27 ;  Urlichs, 
Beschr.  der  Stadt.  Rom.  iii.  3.  p.  114.)  [L.  U.] 
CYDIPPE.  [Acontius.] 

CYDIPPUS  (Ku5t7T7ros)  of  Mantineia,  is  men¬ 
tioned  by  Clemens  of  Alexandria  (St)-o?n.  i.  p.  132) 
among  those  who  had  written  on  inventions  (7rept 
evp-ngdruu);  but  nothing  further  is  known  about 
him.  [L.  S.] 

CYDON  (KuStov),  the  founder  of  the  town  of 
Cydonia  in  Crete.  According  to  a  tradition  of 
Tegea,  he  was  a  son  of  Tegeates  or  of  Hermes  by 
Acacallis,  the  daughter  of  Minos,  whereas  others 
described  him  as  a  son  of  Apollo  by  Acacallis. 
(Paus.  viii.  53.  §  2 ;  Steph.  Byz.  s.  v.  KuSowi'a  ; 
Schol.  ad  Apollon.  Rhod.  iv.  1491.)  [L.  S.] 

CYDO'NIA  (Kvdan 4a),  a  surname  of  Athena, 
under  which  she  had  a  temple  at  Phrixa  in  Elis, 
which  was  said  to  have  been  built  by  Clymenus  of 
Cydonia.  (Paus.  vi.  21.  §  5.)  [L.  S.] 

'CYDO'NIUS  DEME'TRIUS.  [Demetrics.] 
CY'LLARUS  (KuAAapos),  a  beautiful  centaur, 
who  was  married  to  Hylonome,  and  was  killed  at 
the  wedding  feast  of  Peirithous.  (Ov.  Met.  xii. 
393,  &c.)  The  horse  of  Castor  Avas  likeAvise  called 
Cyllarus.  (Virg.  Georg,  iii.  90  ;  Val.  Flacc.  i.  426; 
Suidas,  s.  v.)  [L.  S.] 

CYLLEN  (KaAA Tjt'),  a  son  of  Elatus,  from 
Avhom  mount  Cyllene  in  Arcadia  Avas  believed  to 
have  received  its  name.  (Paus.  A-iii.  4.  §  3.)  [L.  S.] 
CYLLE'NE  (KvW'/ivrj),  a  nymph,  Avho  became 
the  mother  of  Lycaon  by  Pelasgus.  (Apollod.  iii. 
8.  §  1.)  According  to  others,  she  Avas  the  wile  of 
Lycaon.  (Dionys.  Hal.  A.R.  i.  13.)  [L.  S.] 

CYLLE'NIUS  (KvWr/vios),  a  surname  of  Her¬ 
mes,  Avhich  he  derRed  from  mount  Cyllene  in 
Arcadia,  where  he  had  a  temple  (Paus.  viii.  17. 
§  1),  or  from  the  circumstance  of  Maia  having 
given  birth  to  him  on  that  mountain.  (Virg.  Aen. 
viii.  139,  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

CYLLE'NIUS  (KvW'/ivios),  the  author  of  tAvo 
epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology  (Brunck,  Anal. 
ii.  p.  282;  Jacobs,  ii.  p.257),  of  Avhom  nothing 
more  is  kno\A’n.  His  name  is  spelt  differently  in 
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the  MSS.  of  the  Anthology,  KaXAiviov,  KvXXlulov , 
KvAXyriov,  KvWtivlou  TleTiavov.  (Jacobs,  Antli. 
Graec.  vol.  xiii.  p.878.)  [P.  S.] 

CYLON  (KuAojp),  an  Athenian  of  noble  family 
and  commanding  presence,  won  the  prize  for  the 
double  course  (SiavAus)  at  the  Olympic  games,  in 
b.  c.  640,  and  married  the  daughter  of  Theagenes, 
tyrant  of  Megara.  Excited  apparently  and  en¬ 
couraged  by  these  advantages,  and  especially  by 
his  powerful  alliance,  he  conceived  the  design  of 
making  himself  tyrant  of  Athens,  and  having  con¬ 
sulted  the  Delphic  oracle  on  the  subject,  was 
enjoined  to  seize  the  Acropolis  at  the  principal 
festival  of  Zeus.  Imagining  that  this  must  refer, 
not  to  the  Athenian  Aiaoia  (see  Did.  of  Ant.  p. 
333),  but  to  the  Olympic  games,  at  which  he  had 
so  distinguished  himself,  he  made  the  attempt 
during  the  celebration  of  the  latter,  and  gained 
possession  of  the  citadel  with  his  partizans,  who 
were  very  numerous.  Here,  however,  they  were 
closely  besieged,  the  operations  against  them 
being  conducted,  according  to  Thucydides,  by  the 
nine  archons ;  according  to  Herodotus,  by  the 
Prytanes  of  the  Naucrari.  (See  Diet,  of  Ant.  p. 
633 ;  Arnold’s  Thucydides ,  vol.  i.  Append,  iii.  p. 
664.)  At  length,  pressed  by  famine,  they  were 
driven  to  take  refuge  at  the  altar  of  Athena,  whence 
they  were  induced  to  withdraw  by  the  archon 
Megacles,  the  Alcmaeonid,  on  a  promise  that  their 
lives  should  be  spared.  But  their  enemies  put 
them  to  death  as  soon  as  they  had  them  in  their 
power,  some  of  them  being  murdered  even  at  the 
altar  of  the  Eumenides.  Plutarch  relates  besides 
that  the  suppliants,  by  way  of  keeping  themselves 
under  the  protection  of  Athena,  fastened  a  line  to 
her  statue  and  held  it  as  they  passed  from  her 
shrine.  When  they  had  reached  the  temple  of 
the  Eumenides  the  line  broke,  and  Megacles  and 
his  colleagues  seized  on  the  accident  as  a  proof 
I  that  the  goddess  had  rejected  their  supplication, 
and  that  they  might  therefore  be  massacred  in  full 
accordance  with  religion.  Thucydides  and  the 
Scholiast  on  Aristophanes  ( Eq .  443)  tell  us,  that 
Cylon  himself  escaped  with  his  brother  before  the 
surrender  of  his  adherents.  According  to  Suidas, 
he  was  dragged  from  the  altar  of  the  Eumenides, 
where  he  had  taken  refuge,  and  was  murdered. 
Herodotus  also  implies  that  he  was  slain  with  the 
rest.  His  party  is  said  by  Plutarch  to  have  re¬ 
covered  their  strength  after  his  death,  and  to  have 
continued  the  struggle  with  the  Alcmaeonidae  up 
to  the  time  of  Solon.  The  date  of  Cylon’s  attempt 
is  uncertain.  Corsini  gives,  as  a  conjecture,  B.  c. 
612  ;  while  Clinton,  also  conjecturally,  assigns  it 
to  620.  (Herod,  v.  71 ;  Thucyd.  i.  126  ;  Suid.  s.v. 
KoA  ocueLou  ay  os  ;  Plut.  Sol.  12 ;  Paus.  i.  28,  40, 
vii.  25.)  [E.  E.] 

CYNA.  [Cynane.] 

CYNAEGETRUS  (K vvaiyeipos),  son  of  Eu- 
phorion  and  brother  of  the  poet  Aeschylus,  distin¬ 
guished  himself  by  his  valour  at  the  battle  of 
Marathon,  B.  c.  490.  According  to  Herodotus, 
when  the  Persians  had  fled  and  were  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  escape  by  sea,  Cynaegeirus  seized  one  of 
their  ships  to  keep  it  back,  but  fell  with  his  right 
hand  cut  off.  The  story  lost  nothing  by  transmis¬ 
sion.  The  next  version  related  that  Cynaegeirus, 

I  on  the  loss  of  his  right  hand,  grasped  the  enemy’s 
vessel  with  his  left ;  and  at  length  we  arrive  at 
the  acme  of  the  ludicrous  in  the  account  of  Justin. 
Here  the  hero,  having  successively  lost  both  his 
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hands,  hangs  on  by  his  teeth,  and  even  in  his  mu¬ 
tilated  state  fights  desperately  with  the  last  men¬ 
tioned  weapons,  “like  a  rabid  wild  beast!” 
(Herod,  vi.  114;  Suid.  s.v.  K  waiyeipos ;  Just.  ii. 
9;  Yal.  Max.  iii.  2.  §  22;  comp.  Sueton.  Jul. 
68.)  [E.  E.] 

CYNAETHUS.  [Cinaethus.] 

CYNA'NE,  CYNA,  or  CYNNA  (K wduy, 
Kvua,  Kvvva),  was  half-sister  to  Alexander  the 
Great,  and  daughter  of  Philip  by  Audata,  an 
Illyrian  woman.  Her  father  gave  her  in  marriage 
to  her  cousin  Amyntas,  by  whose  death  she  was 
left  a  widow  in  b.  c.  336.  [Amyntas,  No.  3.] 
In  the  following  year  Alexander  promised  her 
hand,  as  a  reward  for  his  services,  to  Langarus, 
king  of  the  Agrianians,  but  the  intended  bride¬ 
groom  was  carried  off  by  sickness.  Cynane  con¬ 
tinued  unmarried,  and  employed  herself  in  the 
education  of  her  daughter,  Adea  or  Eurydice, 
whom  she  is  said  to  have  trained,  after  the  manner 
of  her  own  education,  to  martial  exercises.  When 
Arrhidaeus  was  chosen  king,  b.  c.  323,  Cynane 
determined  to  marry  Eurydice  to  him,  and  crossed 
over  to  Asia  accordingly.  Her  influence  was  pro¬ 
bably  great,  and  her  project  alarmed  Perdiccas 
and  Antipater,  the  former  of  whom  sent  her  brother 
Alcetas  to  meet  her  on  her  way  and  put  her  to 
death.  Alcetas  did  so  in  defiance  of  the  feelings 
of  his  troops,  and  Cynane  met  her  doom  with  an 
undaunted  spirit.  In  B.  c.  317,  Cassander,  after 
defeating  Olympias,  buried  Cynane  with  Eurydice 
and  Arrhidaeus  at  Aegae,  the  royal  burying-place. 
(Arr.  Anab.  i.  5,  ap.  Phot.  p.  70,  ed.  Bekk. ;  Satyr. 
op.  Athen.  xiii.  p.  557,  c. ;  Diod.  xix.  52;  Polyaen. 
viii.  60  ;  Perizon.  ad  Ael.  V.  H.  xiii.  36.)  [E.  E.] 
CYNISCA  (K vvioKa),  daughter  of  Archidamus 
IT.  king  of  Sparta,  so  named  after  her  grandfather 
Zeuxidamus,  who  was  also  called  Cyniscus.  (Herod, 
vi.  71.)  She  was  the  first  woman  who  kept  horses 
for  the  games,  and  the  first  who  gained  an  Olym¬ 
pian  victory.  (Paus.  iii.  8.  §  1.)  Pausanias  men¬ 
tions  an  epigram  by  an  unknown  author  in  her 
honour,  which  is  perhaps  the  same  as  the  inscrip¬ 
tion  he  speaks  of  (vi.  1.  §  2)  in  his  account  of  her 
monument  at  Olympia.  This  was  a  group  of 
sculpture  representing  Cynisca  with  a  chariot, 
charioteer,  and  horses, —the  work  of  Apellas. 
[Apellas.]  There  were  also  figures  of  her  horses 
in  brass  in  the  temple  of  Olympian  Zeus  (Paus. 
v.  12.  §  3),  and  at  Sparta  she  had  near  the  gym¬ 
nasium,  called  the  Platanistas,  an  heroum.  (iii. 
15.  $  1-)  [A.  H.  C.] 

CYNO.  [Cyrus.] 

CYNOBELLI'NUS,  one  of  the  kings  of  Britain 
in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  the  capital  of  whose 
kingdom  was  Camalodunum.  (Colchester  or  Mal- 
don.)  He  was  the  father  of  Caractacus,  Togo- 
dumnus,  and  Adminius.  (Dion  Cass.  lx.  20,  21  ; 
Suet.  Cal.  44  ;  Oros.  vii.  5.) 

CYNORTES  or  CYNORTAS  (Kv^prys),  a 
son  of  Amyclas  by  Diomede,  and  brother  of  Hya- 
cinthus.  After  the  death  of  his  brother  Argalus, 
he  became  king  of  Sparta  and  father  of  Oebalus  or 
of  Perieres.  His  tomb  was  shewn  at  Sparta  not 
far  from  the  Scias.  (Paus.  iii.  1.  §  3,  13.  §  1  ; 
Apollod.  iii.  10.  §  3;  Schol.  ad  Eurip.  Orest. 
447.)  [L.  S.] 

CT  NOSU'RA  (K vvooovpa'),  an  Idaean  nymph 
and  one  of  the  nurses  of  Zeus,  who  placed  her 
among  the  stars.  (Hygin.  Poet.  Astr.  ii.  2  ;  Arat. 
Phaen.  35  ;  Serv.  ad  Virg.  Georg,  i.  246.)  [L.  S.] 
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CY'NTHIA  and  CY'NTHIUS  (K wOla  and 
Kuz/fhos),  surnames  respectively  of  Artemis  and 
Apollo,  which  they  derived  Rom  mount  Cynthus 
in  the  island  of  Delos,  their  birthplace.  (Callim. 
Hymn,  in  Del.  10;  Hor.  Carm.  i.  21.  2,  iii.  28. 
12;  Lucan,  i.  218.)  [L.  S.] 

CYNULCUS.  [Carneius.] 

CYNUS  (Ku^os),  a  son  of  Opus,  and  father  of 
Hodoedocus  and  Larymna,  from  whom  Cynus  in 
Locris  derived  its  name.  (Paus.  ix.  23.  §  4 ; 
Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  277.)  [L.  S.] 

CYNU'RUS  (K vvovpos),  a  son  of  Perseus,  who 
is  said  to  have  led  colonists  from  Argos  into  Cynu- 
ria,  a  valley  between  Argolis  and  Laconia.  (Paus. 
iii.  2.  §  3.)  [L.  S.] 

CYPARISSUS  ( Kvirapurcros ),  a  youth  of  Cea, 
a  son  of  Telaphus,  was  beloved  by  Apollo  and 
Zephyrus  or  Silvanus.  When  he  had  inadvertently 
killed  his  favourite  stag,  he  was  seized  with  immo¬ 
derate  grief,  and  metamorphosed  into  a  cypress. 
(Ov.  Met.  x.  120,  &c.;  Serv.  ad  Aen.  iii.  64,  680, 
Eclog.  x.  26,  Georg,  i.  20.)  Another  Cyparissus 
is  mentioned  by  Eustathius.  (Ad  Horn.  II.  ii. 
519.)  [L.  S.] 

CY'PRIA,  CYPRIS,  CYPRIGENEIA,  or 
CYPRO'GENES  (Kvirpia,  Kvirpis,  Kvtt pryeveia, 
Konpoyergs),  surnames  of  Aphrodite,  who  was 
born  in  the  island  of  Cyprus,  which  was  also  one 
of  the  principal  seats  of  her  worship.  (Horn.  II.  v. 
458  ;  Pind.  01.  i.  120,  xi.  125,  Pyth.  iv.  383 ; 
Tibull.  iii.  3.  34;  Hor.  Carm.  i.  3.  1.)  [L.  S.] 
CYPRIA'NUS,  THA'SCIUS.  This  cele¬ 
brated  prelate  was  a  native  of  Africa,  bom,  al¬ 
though  the  exact  year  cannot  be  ascertained,  about 
the  beginning  of  the  third  century.  We  are  not 
acquainted  with  the  particulars  of  his  life  as  long 
as  he  remained  a  Gentile  ;  but  it  is  evident  from 
his  writings  that  he  must  have  been  educated  with 
no  common  care.  St.  Jerome  and  Lactantius  as¬ 
sure  us,  that  he  practised  the  art  of  orator}",  and 
taught  rhetoric  with  distinguished  success,  and  by 
this  or  some  other  honourable  occupation  he  realised 
considerable  wealth.  About  the  year  a.  d.  246,  he 
was  persuaded  to  embrace  Christianity  by  the  ex¬ 
hortations  of  Caecilius,  an  aged  presbyter  of  the 
church  at  Carthage,  and,  assuming  the  name  of  the 
spiritual  patron  by  whom  he  had  been  set  free  from 
the  bondage  of  Paganism,  was  henceforward  styled 
Thascius  Caecilius  Cyprianus.  At  the  same 
period  he  sold  all  that  he  had,  and  distributed  the 
price  among  the  poor.  The  popularity  acquired  by 
this  liberality,  combined  probably  with  the  reputa¬ 
tion  he  had  previously  enjoyed,  and  the  pride  na¬ 
turally  felt  in  so  distinguished  a  proselyte,  secured 
his  rapid  elevation.  In  a.  d.  247  he  was  raised 
to  the  rank  of  a  presbyter,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
following  year  the  bishopric  of  Carthage  was  forced 
upon  his  reluctant  acceptance  by  a  large  majority 
of  the  African  clergy,  not  without  strenuous  oppo¬ 
sition,  however,  from  a  small  party  headed  by 
Novatus  [Novatus]  and  Felicissimus,  whose  ob¬ 
stinate  resistance  and  contumacy  subsequently 
gave  rise  to  much  disorder  and  violence. 

When  the  persecution  of  Decius  burst  forth 
(a.  d.  250),  Cyprian,  being  one  of  the  first  marked 
out  as  a  victim,  fled  from  the  storm,  in  obedience, 
as  he  tells  us  (Epist.  xiv.),  to  an  intimation  from 
heaven  that  thus  he  might  best  discharge  his  duty, 
and  remained  in  retirement  until  after  Easter  of 
the  following  year.  (a.  d.  251.)  During  the  whole 
of  this  period  he  kept  up  an  active  correspondence 
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with  his  clergy  concerning  various  matters  of  dis¬ 
cipline,  much  of  his  attention  being  occupied,  as 
the  violence  of  the  persecution  began  to  abate,  by 
the  fierce  controversies  which  arose  with  regard  to 
the  readmission  of  the  Lapsi  or  apostates,  who, 
according  to  the  form  and  degree  of  their  guilt, 
were  designated  Sacrijicati ,  or  Thurificati ,  or  Libel- 
latici,  and  were  seeking,  now  that  the  danger  had 
passed  away,  the  restoration  of  their  ecclesiastical 
privileges.  Cyprian,  although  not  perfectly  con¬ 
sistent  throughout  in  his  instructions,  always  ma¬ 
nifested  a  disposition  to  follow  a  moderate  course ; 
and  while  on  the  one  hand  he  utterly  rejected  the 
extreme  doctrine  of  Novatianus,  who  maintained 
that  the  church  had  no  power  again  to  admit  the 
renegades  to  her  communion,  so  he  was  equally 
opposed  to  the  laxity  of  those  who  were  willing  to 
receive  them  at  once,  before  they  had  given  evi¬ 
dence  of  their  contrition  by  lengthened  penitence, 
and  finally  decided  that  full  forgiveness  should  not 
be  extended  to  any  of  the  offenders  until  God 
should  have  granted  peace  to  his  servants.  No¬ 
vatus  and  Felicissimus,  taking  advantage  of  these 
disputes,  endeavoured  to  gain  over  to  their  faction 
many  of  the  impatient  and  discontented  Lapsi. 
Novatus  actually  appointed  Felicissimus  his  deacon 
without  the  permission  or  knowledge  of  his  dio¬ 
cesan,  who  in  his  turn  caused  Felicissimus  to  be 
excommunicated ;  while  the  latter,  far  from  sub¬ 
mitting  to  the  sentence,  associated  with  himself 
five  seditious  presbyters,  who  breaking  off  in 
open  schism,  elected  Fortunatus,  one  of  their  own 
number,  bishop,  and  ventured  to  despatch  an  epis¬ 
tle  to  Cornelius,  bishop  of  Rome,  announcing  their 
choice.  This  cabal,  however,  soon  fell  to  pieces ; 
Cornelius  refused  to  listen  to  their  representations, 
their  supporters  gradually  dropped  off,  and  their 
great  bond  of  union  was  rudely  snapped  asunder 
by  the  defection  of  their  great  champion,  Novatus, 
who,  upon  his  visit  to  Rome  at  the  commencement 
of  a.  d.  251,  not  only  ceased  to  plead  the  cause  of 
the  Lapsi,  but  espoused  to  the  full  extent  the 
views  of  Novatianus.  Scarcely  were  these  trou¬ 
bles  happily  allayed,  and  Cyprian  once  more  se¬ 
curely  seated  in  his  chair,  when  fresh  disturbances 
arose  in  consequence  of  the  acrimonious  contest 
between  Cornelius  and  Novatianus  [Cornelius  ; 
Novatianus]  for  the  see  of  Rome,  the  former 
finding  a  warm  supporter  in  the  bishop  of  Carthage, 
by  whose  exertions  his  authority  was  acknowledged 
throughout  nearly  the  whole  of  Africa.  In  the  month 
of  June,  a.  d.  252,  began  what  is  commonly  termed 
the  persecution  of  Gallus,  but  which  in  reality 
originated  in  an  unauthorized  popular  movement 
excited  by  the  refusal  of  the  Christians  to  join  in 
the  prayers  and  sacrifices  offered  up  on  account  of 
the  deadly  pestilence  which  was  devastating  the 
various  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire.  On  this 
occasion,  as  formerly,  the  mob  of  Carthage  loudly 
demanded  that  Cyprian  should  be  thrown  to  the 
lions  ;  but  the  danger  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
imminent,  and  while  in  Italy  Cornelius  was  ba¬ 
nished  to  Civita  Vecchia,  where  he  died  on  the 
14th  of  September,  and  his  successor  Lucius  suf¬ 
fered  martyrdom  a  few  months  afterwards  (5th 
March,  253),  Africa  remained  comparatively  un¬ 
disturbed,  and  the  political  confusion  consequent 
upon  the  assumption  of  the  purple  b}r  Aemilianus 
restored  to  the  church  external  tranquillity,  which 
continued  uninterrupted  for  nearly  four  years.  Hut 
in  proportion  as  there  was  repose  from  without,  so 
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discord  waxed  hot  within.  The  never  ending  dis¬ 
cussions  with  regard  to  the  Lapsi  were  vexatiously 
and  bitterly  revived  under  a  thousand  embarrass¬ 
ing  forms ;  next  arose  a  dispute  with  regard  to 
the  age  at  which  infants  might  receive  baptism; 
and  lastly  the  important  controversy  concerning 
the  rebaptizing  of  those  who  had  been  admitted  to 
the  rite  by  heretics  and  schismatics,  which  first 
arose  in  Asia,  now  began  to  call  forth  a  storm  of 
angry  feeling  in  all  the  provinces  of  the  West. 
In  this  case,  Cyprian  was  no  longer  the  advocate 
ot  moderate  opinions.  He  steadfastly  and  sternly 
maintained  that  the  unity  of  the  visible  church 
was  essential  to  Christianity ;  that  no  Christianity 
could  exist  beyond  the  pale  of  that  church  ;  that 
no  sacrament  was  efficacious  if  administered  by 
those  who  had  violated  this  principle  by  disobedi¬ 
ence  to  episcopal  authority  ;  and  that  consequently 
the  baptism  performed  by  heretics  and  schismatics 
was  in  itself  null  and  void — doctrines  confirmed 
by  the  acts  of  a  numerous  council  held  at  Carthage 
in  the  autumn  of  a.  d.  255,  and  unhesitatingly 
repudiated  by  Stephen,  at  that  time  bishop  of 
Rome.  The  tempest  thus  aroused  was  stilled  for 
awhile  by  the  unlooked-for  persecution  of  Valerian, 
hitherto  considered  the  friend  and  protector  of  the 
Christian  cause.  Cyprian  being  at  once  pointed 
out  by  his  high  character  and  conspicuous  station, 
was  banished  by  Paternus  the  proconsul  to  the 
maritime  city  of  Curubis,  whither  he  proceeded  in 
September,  A.  d.  257,  attended  by  his  friend  and 
constant  companion,  the  deacon  Pontius,  to  whom 
he  communicated  that  he  had  received  a  revelation 
of  approaching  martyrdom.  After  having  lived  in 
this  agreeable  residence  for  eleven  months,  treated 
with  the  greatest  indulgence  and  surrounded  by 
every  comfort,  he  was  recalled  by  the  new  go¬ 
vernor,  Galerius  Maximus,  and  returned  to  his 
villa  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city,  from  whence 
i  he  was  soon  summoned  to  appear  before  the  pro- 
consul  at  Utica.  Conscious  of  his  approaching 
fate,  he  withdrew  for  a  time  into  concealment,  in 
consequence,  say  his  enemies,  of  his  courage  having 
foiled  him,  or,  according  to  his  own  declaration, 
because  he  considered  it  more  becoming  to  die  in 
the  midst  of  his  own  people  than  in  the  diocese  of 
another  prelate.  It  is  certain  that,  upon  the  re¬ 
turn  of  Maximus,  Cyprian  reappeared,  resisted  all 
the  entreaties  of  his  friends  to  seek  safety  in  flight, 
made  a  bold  and  firm  profession  of  his  faith  in  the 
praetorium  before  the  magistrate,  and  was  be- 
;  headed  in  a  spacious  plain  without  the  walls  in 
i  the  presence  of  a  vast  multitude  of  his  sorrowing 
i  followers,  who  were  freely  permitted  to  remove 
:  the  corpse  and  to  pay  the  last  honours  to  his  me¬ 
mory  with  mingled  demonstrations  of  grief  and 
triumph. 

While  Cyprian  possessed  an  amount  of  learning, 
I  eloquence,  and  earnestness,  which  gained  for  him 
the  admiration  and  respectful  love  of  those  among 
i  whom  he  laboured,  his  zeal  was  tempered  with 
)  moderation  and  charity  to  an  extent  of  which  we 
find  but  few  examples  among  the  ecclesiastics  of 
l  that  age  and  country,  and  was  combined  with  an 
:  amount  of  prudence  and  knowledge  of  human 
i )  nature  which  enabled  him  to  restrain  and  guide 
the  fiery  spirits  by  whom  he  was  surrounded,  and 
i  to  maintain  unshaken  to  the  close  of  his  life  that 
influence,  stretching  far  beyond  the  limits  of  his 
own  diocese,  which  he  had  established  almost  at 
the  outset  of  his  career.  His  correspondence  pre^ 
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sents  us  with  a  very  lively  picture  both  of  the 
man  and  of  the  times  ;  and  while  we  sometimes 
remark  and  regret  a  certain  want  of  candour  and 
decision,  and  a  disinclination  to  enunciate  boldly 
any  great  principles  save  such  as  were  likely  to 
flatter  the  prejudices  of  his  clergy,  we  at  the  same 
time  feel  grateful  in  being  relieved  from  the  head¬ 
strong  violence,  the  overbearing  spiritual  pride, 
and  the  arrogant  impiety  which  disgrace  the  works 
of  so  many  early  controversialists.  His  character, 
indeed,  and  opinions  were  evidently,  in  no  small 
degree,  formed  by  the  events  of  his  own  life. 
The  clemency  uniformly  exhibited  towards  the 
Lapsi  was  such  as  might  have  been  expected  from 
a  good  man  who  must  have  been  conscious  that  he 
had  himself,  on  one  occasion  at  least,  considered  it 
more  expedient  to  avoid  than  to  invite  persecution, 
while  the  extreme  views  which  he  advocated  with 
regard  to  the  powers  of  the  church  were  not  sur¬ 
prising  in  a  prelate  whose  authority  had  been  so 
long  and  so  fiercely  assailed  by  a  body  of  factious 
schismatics.  On  one  point  only  is  his  conduct  open 
to  painful  suspicion.  He  more  than  once  alleged 
that  he  had  received  communications  and  direc¬ 
tions  direct  from  heaven,  precisely  too  with  re¬ 
ference  to  those  transactions  of  his  life  which  ap¬ 
peared  most  calculated  to  excite  distrust  or  censure. 
Those  who  are  not  disposed  to  believe  that  such 
revelations  were  really  vouchsafed,  cannot  fail  to 
observe  that  the  tone  and  temper  of  Cyprian’s 
mind  were  so  far  removed  from  fanaticism,  that  it 
is  impossible  to  imagine  that  he  could  have  been 
deceived  by  the  vain  visions  of  a  heated  imagina¬ 
tion. 

In  his  style,  which  is  avowedly  formed  upon 
the  model  of  Tertullian,  he  exhibits  much  of  the 
masculine  vigour  and  power  of  his  master,  while  he 
skilfully  avoids  his  harshness  and  extravagance 
both  of  thought  and  diction.  The  fruits  of  his 
early  training  and  practice  as  a  rhetorician  are 
manifested  in  the  lucid  arrangement  of  his  matter, 
and  in  the  copious,  flowing,  and  sonorous  periods 
in  which  he  gives  expression  to  his  ideas ;  but  we 
may  here  and  there  justly  complain,  that  loose 
reasoning  and  hollow  declamation  are  substituted 
for  the  precise  logic  and  pregnant  terseness  which 
we  demand  from  a  great  polemical  divine. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Cyprian’s  works  : — 

1.  De  Gratia  Dei  liber ,  addressed  in  the  form 
of  a  letter  to  his  friend  Donatus,  who  appears  to 
have  followed  in  early  life  the  same  profession 
with  himself,  and  to  have  been  converted  at  the 
same  time.  This  work  was  probably  composed  in 
A.  D.  246,  very  soon  after  the  admission  of  its 
author  into  the  church.  It  depicts  in  glowing 
colours  the  happy  condition  of  those  who,  enlight¬ 
ened  by  the  grace  of  God,  have  turned  aside  from 
Paganism  to  Christianity  ;  dwells  upon  the  mercy 
and  beneficence  by  which  this  change  is  effected, 
and  upon  the  importance  of  the  baptismal  rite ; 
and  draws  a  striking  parallel  between  the  purity 
and  holiness  of  the  true  faith  as  contrasted  with 
the  grossness  and  vice  of  the  vulgar  belief.  Al¬ 
though  frequently  placed  among  the  Epistles  of 
Cyprian,  it  deserves  to  be  considered  in  the  light 
of  a  formal  treatise. 

2.  De  Idolorum  Vanitate  liber ,  written  in  A.  d. 
247,  the  year  in  which  he  was  ordained  a  presby¬ 
ter,  is  imitated  from  the  early  Christian  Apologies, 
especially  that  of  Tertullian.  Three  points  are 
chiefly  insisted  upon.  1.  The  folly  of  raising 
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earthly  kings,  that  is,  mere  mortal  men,  to  the 
rank  of  divinities,  the  impotence  of  such  imaginary 
powers,  and  the  emptiness  of  the  science  of  augury. 

2.  The  Unity  of  God.  3.  The  Advent  of  Christ, 
and  his  Consubstantiality  with  the  Father.  This 
tract  is  expressly  ascribed  to  Cyprian  by  Jerome 
in  his  Epist.  ad  Magnum  Orat. 

3.  Testimoniorum  adversus  Judaeos  libri  tres. 
A  collection  of  remarkable  texts  from  Scripture, 
divided  into  three  books,  and  illustrated  by  re¬ 
marks  and  applications.  Those  in  the  first  are 
quoted  for  the  purpose  of  proving  that  the  Jews, 
by  their  disobedience,  had,  in  accordance  with 
prophecy,  forfeited  the  protection  and  promises  of 
God  ;  those  in  the  second  demonstrate  that  the 
Christians  had  taken  their  place,  and  that  Jesus 
was  the  Messiah  foretold  in  the  Old  Testament ; 
those  in  the  third  exhibit  within  a  short  compass 
the  great  moral  and  religious  obligations  of  the 
Christian  life.  The  precise  date  at  which  this 
compilation  was  arranged  is  unknown,  but  it  pro¬ 
bably  belongs  to  the  early  part  of  Cyprian’s  career. 
It  is  quoted  by  Jerome  {Dial.  I.  adv.  Pelag .)  and 
bv  Augustin.  ( Contra  duas  Epist.  Pelag.  iv.  8, 

lo.) 

4.  De  Disciplina  et  Habitu  Virginum  liber, 
written  in  A.  d.  248,  the  year  in  which  he  was 
raised  to  the  episcopate,  in  imitation  of  the  disser¬ 
tations  of  Tertullian,  “  De  Virginibus  velandis,” 
u  De  Habitu  Mulierum,”  &c.,  the  object  being  to 
enforce  upon  those  holy  maidens  who  had  made  a 
vow  of  celibacy  the  necessity  of  simplicity  in  their 
dress  and  manner  of  life.  He  commences  with  an 
encomium  on  virginity,  insists  upon  the  propriety 
of  abstaining  from  all  sumptuous  apparel  and  vain 
ornaments,  from  paint,  from  frequenting  baths, 
marriages,  or  public  spectacles,  and  concludes  with 
a  general  exhortation  to  avoid  all  luxurious  indul¬ 
gences.  This  book  is  referred  to  by  Jerome 
{Epist.  ad  Demetriad.  et  Eustoch.)  and  by  Augus¬ 
tin  {de  Doctrina  Christi ,  iv.  21). 

5.  De  Unitate  Ecclesiae  Catholicae  liber ,  written 
and  despatched  to  Rome  in  a.  d.  252,  at  a  period 
when  both  Italy  and  Africa  were  distracted  by 
the  pretensions  of  Novatianus,  with  the  view  of 
bringing  back  to  the  bosom  of  the  church  those 
who  had  wandered  from  her  pale  or  were  wavering 
in  their  allegiance,  by  pointing  out  the  danger  and 
sin  of  schism,  and  by  demonstrating  the  necessity  of 
a  visible  union  among  all  true  Christians.  This 
remarkable  treatise  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
the  student  of  ecclesiastical  history,  since  here  we 
first  find  the  doctrine  of  Catholicism  and  of  the 
typical  character  of  St.  Peter  developed  in  that 
form  which  was  afterwards  assumed  by  the  bishops 
of  Rome  as  the  basis  of  Papal  supremacy.  It  is 
quoted  by  Augustin  {c.  Crescon.  ii.  33 ;  see  also 
Cyprian.  Epist.  51). 

6.  De  Lapsis  liber ,  written  and  despatched  to 
Rome  in  the  month  of  November,  a.  d.  252.  It 
may  be  considered  as  a  sort  of  supplement  to  the 
preceding  work,  explaining  and  defending  the 
justice  and  consistency  of  that  temperate  policy 
which  was  adopted  both  by  Cornelius  and  Cyprian 
with  regard  to  the  readmission  of  fallen  brethren 
into  the  communion  of  the  church.  The  tract  is 
quoted  by  Eusebius  {Hist.  Eccl.  vi.  33),  by  Au¬ 
gustin  {de  Adult.  Conj.  i.  25),  and  by  Pontius 
( I  it.  Cyprian).  See  also  Cyprian,  Epist.  51. 

7.  De  Oratione  Dominica  liber ,  written  about 
a.  n.  252,  in  imitation  of  Tertullian,  “  De  Ora- 
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tione,”  contains  a  lengthened  commentary  on  each 
of  the  petitions  in  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  accompanied 
by  remarks  upon  prayer  in  general,  and  upon  the 
frame  of  mind  which  best  befits  those  who  thus 
approach  the  throne  of  God.  This  work  is  highly 
extolled  by  Hilarius  in  his  commentary  on  St. 
Matthew,  by  Augustin  in  many  places  (e.  g.  de 
Don.  persev.  2),  by  Cassiodorus  {Divin.  Instit.  19), 
and  by  Pontius  in  his  life  of  Cyprian,  while  among 
moderns,  Barth  pronounces  it  one  of  the  noblest 
productions  of  ancient  Christian  Latinity.  {Advers. 
lviii.) 

8.  Da  Mortalitate  liber ,  written  in  A.  d.  252, 
during  the  prevalence  of  the  terrible  pestilence 
which  for  the  space  of  five  years  ravaged  the  most 
populous  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire,  for  the 
purpose  of  pointing  out  how  little  death  ought  to 
be  an  object  of  dread  to  the  Christian,  since  to 
him  it  was  the  gate  of  immortality,  the  beginning 
of  eternal  bliss.  It  is  mentioned  by  Augustin  {Adv. 
Julian,  ii.),  and  elsewhere. 

9.  Ad  Demetrianum  liber,  also  written  in  A.  d. 
252.  Demetrianus,  proconsul  of  Africa,  catching 
up  the  popular  cry,  had  ascribed  the  famine  and 
plague  under  which  the  world  was  at  this  time 
labouring  to  the  impiety  of  the  Christians,  who 
refused  to  render  homage  to  the  deities.  Cy¬ 
prian  here  replies,  that  the  Gentiles  themselves 
were  much  more  the  cause  of  these  disasters,  by 
neglecting  the  worship  of  the  only  true  God  and 
cruelly  persecuting  his  followers.  It  is  quoted  by 
Lactantius  {Divin.  Instit.  v.  1,  4),  by  Jerome  {Adv. 
Mag.),  and  by  Pontius.  (  Vit.  Cyprian.) 

1 0.  De  Exhortatione  Martyrii ,  a  letter  addressed 
to  Fortunatus  in  a.  d.  252,  during  the  persecution 
of  Gallus,  on  the  reasonableness,  the  duty,  and  the 
reward  of  martyrdom,  in  imitation  of  a  treatise  on 
the  same  subject  by  Tertullian.  This  piece  has 
been  by  some  persons  erroneously  attributed  to 
Hilarius,  but  is  now  generally  acknowledged  as 
the  undoubted  production  of  Cyprian. 

1 1.  De  Opere  et  Eleemosynis  liber,  on  the  duty 
of  almsgiving,  written  according  to  some  critics  to¬ 
wards  the  close  of  a.  d.  254,  while  others  suppose 
that  it  belongs  to  the  preceding  year,  and  believe 
it  to  be  connected  with  an  epistle  (lxii.)  addressed 
by  Cyprian  to  some  Numidian  bishops  who  had 
solicited  pecuniary  assistance  to  enable  them  to 
redeem  from  captivity  several  of  the  brethren  who 
had  been  carried  off  and  were  kept  in  slavery  by 
the  Moors.  It  is  named  under  the  above  title  by 
Augustin  {Contra  duas  ep.  Pelag.  iv.  4),  and  by 
Jerome  {Ad  Pammach.),  as  a  discourse  “  De  Mise- 
ricordia.” 

12.  De  Bono  Patientiae  liber,  written  about  A.  d. 
256,  in  imitation  of  the  work  of  Tertullian  on  the 
same  subject.  It  is  quoted  by  Augustin  {Contra 
duas  ep.  Pelag.  iv.  9)  and  by  Pontius.  (  V it.  Cy¬ 
prian.) 

13.  De  Zelo  et  Livore,  written  in  A.  D.  256,  at 
the  period  when  the  controversy  between  Cyprian 
and  Stephen,  bishop  of  Rome,  on  the  rebaptizing 
of  heretics,  was  at  its  height,  exhorting  Christians 
carefully  to  avoid  envy  and  malice,  and  to  cherish 
feelings  of  charity  and  love  towards  each  other.  It 
is  quoted  by  Augustin  {de  Baptism.  Parv.  4),  by 
Jerome  {In  ep.  ad  Gal.  c.  5),  and  by  Pontius.  (  Vit. 
Cyprian.) 

14.  Epistolae.  In  addition  to  the  above  we  : 
possess  a  series  of  eighty-one  official  letters,  ex¬ 
tending  over  the  whole  public  life  of  Cyprian,  in- 
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eluding  a  few  addressed  to  himself  or  to  his  clergy. 
This  collection  is  of  inestimable  value,  not  only  on 
account  of  the  light  which  it  throws  on  the  life, 
character,  and  opinions  of  the  prelate  himself,  but 
from  the  lively  picture  which  it  presents  of  the 
state  of  ecclesiastical  affairs,  and  of  a  multitude  of 
circumstances  of  the  greatest  importance  in  histo¬ 
rical  and  antiquarian  researches.  Our  limits  pre¬ 
clude  us  from  attempting  to  give  any  analysis  of 
these  documents  ;  but  we  may  remark,  that  the 
topics  principally  considered  bear  upon  the  ques¬ 
tions,  general  and  local,  which  we  have  noticed 
above  as  agitating  the  Christian  community  at  this 
epoch,  namely,  the  treatment  of  the  Lapsi,  the 
schism  of  Novatus  and  Felicissimus,  the  schism 
of  Novatianus,  the  baptism  of  infants,  the  re¬ 
baptising  of  heretics,  to  which  we  may  add  a  re¬ 
markable  discussion  on  a  subject  which  has  been 
revived  in  our  own  day,  the  necessity  of  employing 
wine  in  the  sacrament  of  the  Eucharist,  in  which 
Cyprian  strongly  denounces  the  tenets  of  the 
Aquarii  or  Encratites  ( Epist .  63),  and  employs 
many  expressions  which  have  been  constantly  ap¬ 
pealed  to  by  those  opposed  to  the  practice  of  the 
Romish  church  which  denies  the  cup  to  the  laity. 

In  most  editions  of  Cyprian  the  tract  De  Gratia 
Dei ,  together  with  the  fragment  of  a  letter  from 
Donatus  prefixed  to  it,  are  set  down  as  the  first 
two  epistles,  by  which  arrangement  the  number  is 
swelled  to  eighty-three.  Three  more  were  printed 
by  Baluze,  which,  however,  are  now  admitted  to 
be  spurious. 

The  following  works  are  admitted  as  authentic 
by  many  editors,  although  they  do  not  rest  on 
such  satisfactory  evidence  as  the  foregoing : — 

1.  De  Spectaculis  liber. 

2.  De  Laude  Martyrii  ad  Moysen  et  Maximum 
et  ceteros  Confessores. 

The  following  works,  although  frequently  found 
bearing  the  name  of  Cyprian,  and  many  of  them, 
probably,  belonging  to  the  same  age,  are  now  re- 
ected  by  all : — 

1.  Ad  Novatianum  Haereticum ,  quod  Lapsis  Spes 
Veniae  non  sit  deneganda ,  ascribed  by  Erasmus  to 
Cornelius.  2.  De  Disciplina  et  bono  Pudicitiae, 
ascribed  in  like  manner  by  Erasmus  to  Cornelius. 

3.  De  Aleatoribus.  4.  De  Montibus  Sina  et  Sion 
contra  Judaeos .  5.  O ratio  pro  Martyribus — 

Oratio  in  Die  Passionis  suae  et  Confessio  S.  Cypri- 
ani,  assigned  by  many  to  Cyprian  of  Antioch. 
6.  De  Rebaptismate.  7.  De  Cardinalibus  Christi 
Operibus ,  now  recognized  as  the  work  of  Arnold, 
abbot  of  Bona  Vallis.  8.  De  Singularitate  Cleri- 
■  corum.  9.  In  Symbolum  Apostolicum  Eocpositio. 
The  work  of  Rufinus.  10.  Adversus  Judaeos  qui 
Christum  insecuti  sunt.  1 1 .  De  Revelatione  Capitis 
B.  Jo.  Baptistae  :  in  this  work  mention  is  made  of 
the  Frankish  king  Pepin.  12.  De  Dupliei  Mar- 
tyrio ,  in  which  mention  is  made  of  the  Turks  ! 
13.  De  Duodecim  Abusionibus  Saeculi.  14.  Dis- 
positioCoenae.  15.  DePascha  Computus,  attributed 
1  to  Cyprian  by  Paulus  Diaconus,  and  found  in  the 
i  Cottonian  MS.  16.  Three  poems,  the  author  or 
authors  of  which  are  unknown,  have  been  ascribed 
to  Cyprian — Genesis,  Sodoma ,  Ad  Senatorem.  The 
!  first  seems  to  be  the  same  with  that  assigned  by 
Gennadius  to  Salvianus,  bishop  of  Marseilles. 

The  editions  of  Cyprian  are  very  numerous. 
The  editio  princeps  was  printed  at  Rome  from  a 
l  Parisian  MS.,  under  the  inspection  of  Andrew, 
i  bishop  of  Aleria,  by  Sweynheym  and  Pannartz, 
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1471,  fol.  The  first  edition  in  which  any  attempt 
was  made  to  exhibit  a  pure  text,  and  to  separate 
the  genuine  from  the  spurious  works,  was  that  of 
Erasmus,  whose  labours  are  above  all  praise.  It 
appeared  at  Basle,  from  the  press  of  Froben,  in 
1520,  fol.  The  two  best  editions  are — 1.  That 
printed  at  Oxford,  1682,  fol.,  and  edited  by  John 
Fell,  bishop  of  Oxford,  to  which  are  subjoined  the 
Annates  Cyprianici  of  John  Pearson,  bishop  of 
Chester;  reprinted  at  Bremen,  1690,  fol.,  with 
the  addition  of  the  Dissertationes  Cyprianicae  of 
Dodwell,  which  had  previously  appeared  in  a 
separate  form,  Oxon.  1684,  4to.  2.  That  com¬ 
menced  by  Baluze,  and  completed  by  a  monk  of 
the  fraternity  of  St.  Maur,  who  is  hence  styled 
Maranus ,  Paris,  fol.  1726.  These  two  editions 
taken  together  contain  everything  that  the  student 
can  possibly  desire. 

As  ancient  authorities  we  have  a  biography  of 
Cyprian  still  extant  drawn  up  by  his  confidential 
friend  the  deacon  Pontius  [Pontius],  together 
with  the  proconsular  acts  relating  to  his  martyrdom. 
Among  modern  lives  we  may  specify  those  by  Le 
Clerc,  Bibliotheque  Universelle,  vol.  xii.  p.  208 — • 
378;  by  Tillemont,  Memoir es  Ecclesiastiques,  vol. 
iv.  pp.  76 — 459  ;  and  by  Maranus,  prefixed  to  the 
edition  of  Baluze.  No  publication  on  this  subject 
contains  such  an  amount  of  accurate  investigation 
with  regard  not  only  to  the  prelate  himself,  but  also 
to  the  whole  complicated  ecclesiastical  history  of  the 
times,  a3  the  Annates  Cyprianici  of  Pearson,  an 
abstract  of  which  has  been  compiled  by  Schoene- 
mann,  and  will  be  found  in  his  Bibl.  Patrum.  Lat. 
vol.  i.  pp.  80 — 100  (c.  iii.  §  3),  and  a  vast  mass 
of  valuable  matter  is  contained  in  the  Dissertationes 
Cyprianicae  of  Dodwell. 

Compare  also  Fabric.  Bibl.  Med.  et  inf.  Lat.  i. 
p.  444  ;  Funccius,  de  L.  L.  veg.  senect.  c.  x.  §  19 ; 
Schrock,  Kirchengescht.  i.  p.  210,  and  iv.  p.  246, 
&c. ;  Lumper,  Histor.  Theolog.  Crit.  pars  xi.  p.  58, 
&c. ;  Walch,  Bibliotheca  Patristica,  ed.  Danz  ; 
Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall ,  c.  1  6  ;  Milman,  History 
of  Christianity,  ii.  p.  246  ;  Rettberg,  Those.  Cacti. 
Cyprian  dargestellt  nach  seinem  Leben  und  Wirken, 
Gotting.  1831 ;  Poole,  Life  and  Times  of  Cyprian , 
Oxford,  1840.  [W.  R.] 

CY'PSELUS  (KihJ/eAos),  a  son  of  Aepytus, 
father  of  Merope  and  father-in-law  of  Cres- 
phontes,  was  king  of  Basilis  on  the  Alpheius  in 
Arcadia.  (Paus.  iv.  3.  §  3,  viii.  5.  §§  4,  8,  29. 
§  4.)  <  [L.  S.] 

CYPSELUS,  of  Corinth,  was,  according  to  Hero¬ 
dotus  (v.  92),  a  son  of  Aeetion,  who  traced  his 
descent  to  Caeneus,  the  companion  of  Peirithous. 
Pausanias  (ii.  4.  §  4,  v.  2.  §  4, 17.  §  2,  and  c.  18)  de¬ 
scribes  Cypselus  as  a  descendant  of  Melas,  who  was 
a  native  of  Gonusa  near  Sicyon,  and  accompanied 
the  Dorians  against  Corinth.  The  mother  of 
Cypselus  belonged  to  the  house  of  the  Bacchiadae, 
that  is,  to  the  Doric  nobility  of  Corinth.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  tradition  followed  by  Herodotus,  she 
married  Aeetion,  because,  being  ugly,  she  met  with 
no  one  among  the  Bacchiadae  who  would  have  her 
as  his  wife.  Her  marriage  remained  for  some 
time  without  issue,  and  when  Aeetion  consulted  the 
oracle  of  Delphi  about  it,  a  son  was  promised  to 
him,  who  should  prove  formidable  to  the  ruling 
party  at  Corinth.  When  the  Bacchiadae  were  in¬ 
formed  of  this  oracle,  which  at  the  same  time  threw 
light  upon  a  previous  mysterious  oracle,  they  re¬ 
solved  for  their  own  security  to  murder  the  child- 
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of  Aeetion.  But  the  persons  who  were  sent  out 
for  this  purpose  were  moved  by  the  smiles  of  the 
infant,  and  spared  his  life.  Afterwards,  however, 
they  made  a  second  attempt,  but  they  now  could 
not  find  the  child,  for  his  mother  had  concealed 
him  in  a  chest  (/anj/e A77),  from  which  he  derived 
his  name,  Cypselus.  When  he  had  grown  up  to 
manhood,  he  came  forward  as  the  champion  of  the 
demos  against  the  nobles,  and  with  the  help  of  the 
people  he  expelled  the  Bacchiadae,  and  then  estab¬ 
lished  himself  as  tyrant.  (Aristot.  Polit.  v.  8, 
&c.)  The  cruelties  which  he  is  charged  with  at 
the  beginning  of  his  reign  were  the  result  of  the 
vehement  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  Bacchiadae, 
for  afterwards  his  government  was  peaceful  and 
popular,  and  Cypselus  felt  so  safe  among  the 
Corinthians  that  he  could  even  dispense  with  a 
body-guard.  (Aristot.  Polit.  v.  9  ;  Polyaen.  v.  31.) 
Like  most  other  Greek  tyrants,  Cypselus  was  very 
fond  of  splendour  and  magnificence,  and  he  appears 
to  have  accumulated  great  wealth.  He  dedicated 
at  Delphi  the  chapel  of  the  Corinthians  with  a 
bronze  palm-tree  (Plut.  Conv.  Sept.  Sap.  21,  Synip. 
Quaest.  viii.  4) ;  and  at  Olympia  he  erected  a 
golden  statue  of  Zeus,  towards  which  the  wealthy 
Corinthians  were  obliged  to  pay  an  extraordinary 
tax  for  the  space  often  years.  (Strab.  viii.  pp.  353, 
378;  comp.  Pseud.  Aristot.  Oecon.  ii.  2;  Suid. 
and  Phot.  s.  v.  Ktii]/eAos.)  Cypselus  ruled  at 
Corinth  for  a  period  of  thirty  years,  the  beginning 
of  which  is  placed  by  some  in  b.  c.  658,  and  by 
others  in  655.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  tyranny 
at  Corinth  by  his  son  Periander.  The  celebrated 
chest  of  Cypselus,  consisting  of  cedar  wood,  ivory, 
and  gold,  and  richly  adorned  with  figures  in  relief, 
of  which  Pausanias  (v.  17,  &c.)  has  preserved  a 
description,  is  said  to  have  been  acquired  by  one 
of  the  ancestors  of  Cypselus,  who  kept  in  it  his 
most  costly  treasures.  It  afterwards  remained  in 
the  possession  of  his  descendants,  and  it  was  in 
this  chest  that  young  Cypselus  was  saved  from  the 
persecutions  of  the  Bacchiadae.  His  grateful  de¬ 
scendants  dedicated  it  in  the  temple  of  Hera  at 
Olympia,  where  it  was  seen  by  Pausanias  about 
the  end  of  the  second  century  after  Christ.  (Comp. 
Midler,  Archaeol.  d.  Kunst.  §  57.  2,  &c. ;  Thiersch, 
Epoch,  p.  166,  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

CYRE'NE  (Kvptjvr]'),  a  daughter  of  Hypseus 
or  Peneius  by  Chlidanope,  a  granddaughter  of 
Peneius  and  Creusa,  was  beloved  by  Apollo,  who 
carried  her  from  mount  Pelion  to  Libya,  where 
Cyrene  derived  its  name  from  her.  She  became 
by  Apollo  the  mother  of  Aristaeus.  (Pind.  Pyih. 
ix.  5,  &c. ;  Apollon.  Rhod.  i.  500,  &c. ;  Diod.  iv. 
81 ;  Serv.  ad  Aen.  iv.  42,  317  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  161.) 
It  is  a  mere  mistake  that  Justin  (xiii.  7)  calls 
Anthocus,  Nomius,  and  Argaeus  sons  of  Cyrene. 
(Comp.  Aristaeus.)  There  are  two  other  mythi¬ 
cal  personages  of  the  name  of  Cyrene.  (Hygin. 
Fab.  14  ;  Apollod.  ii.  5.  §  8.)  [L.  S.] 

CYRI'ADES  stands  first  in  the  list  of  the 
thirty  tyrants  enumerated  by  Trebellius  Pollio 
[Aureolus],  from  whose  brief,  indistinct,  and 
apparently  inaccurate  narrative  we  gather  that, 
after  having  robbed  his  father,  whose  old  age  he 
had  embittered  by  dissipation  and  vice,  he  fled  to 
the  Persians,  stimulated  Sapor  to  invade  the  Ro¬ 
man  provinces,  and,  having  assumed  the  purple 
together  with  the  title  of  Augustus,  was  slain  by 
his  own  followers  after  a  short  career  of  cruelty 
and  crime.  Gibbon  thinks  fit  to  assume  that  these 
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events  took  place  after  the  defeat  and  capture  of 
Valerianus  (a.  d.  260)  ;  but  our  only  authority 
expressly  asserts,  that  the  death  of  the  usurper 
happened  while  the  emperor  was  upon  his  march 
to  the  East  (a.  d.  258  or  259);  and  by  that  state¬ 
ment  we  must,  in  the  absence  of  all  other  evidence, 
be  content  to  abide.  The  medals  published  by 
Goltzius  and  Mediobarbus  are  rejected  by  numis- 
matologists  as  unquestionably  spurious.  (Trebell. 
Poll.  Trig.  Tyr.  i.)  [W.  R.] 

CYRILLUS,  a  Graeco-Roman  jurist,  who 
wrote  shortly  after  the  compilations  of  Justinian 
were  formed.  From  the  scholiast  on  the  Basilica 
(vii.  p.  89)  it  may  be  inferred,  that  he  translated 
into  Greek  the  Digest  at  length  (to  ttKcltos,  Reiz, 
ad  Theoph.  p.  1246,  §  17).  He  also  composed  a 
commentary  on  the  Digest,  which  is  cited  by  the 
name  fob — a  word  which  does  not  mean  an  alpha¬ 
betical  register,  or  index  in  the  modem  sense. 
(B  as.  ii.  pp.  190,  192.)  Some  have  thought  that, 
as  means  a  summary  abridgment  of  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  titles,  so  ivXdros  means  an  extended 
commentary  or  paraphrase ;  while  Hugo  ( R .  R.  G. 
p.  1077)  mentions  a  suggestion  made  to  him,  that 
7tA  dr  os  and  are  used  synonomously,  the  latter 

word  being  interpreted  in  the  Glossae  Nomicae  by 
epfujuPia.  Cyrillus  is  designated,  along  with  Ste- 
phanus  (who  also  wrote  an  Index),  by  the  name 
’Ii'Si/ceuTTjs.  ( Bas .  iii.  p.  415.)  On  the  authority 
of  Ant.  Augustinus,  Suarez  {Notit.  Basil.  §  19) 
cites  Matt.  Blastares  (in  Praef.  Syntag .)  to  shew 
that  Cyrillus  interpreted  the  Digest  war’  e-iriTogriu; 
but,  in  the  edition  of  Blastares  published  by  Bp. 
Beveridge  ( Synodicon ,  ii.),  the  name  of  Cyrillus 
does  not  occur  in  the  context  referred  to.  Cyrillus 
also  commented  upon  the  Code.  (Bas.  iii.  pp.  60, 
61.)  Sometimes  he  is  quoted  by  the  scholiasts  on 
the  Basilica,  and  sometimes  his  opinions  are  embo¬ 
died  in  the  text.  (Bas.  v.  pp.  44,  82,  431,  Bas.  iv. 
p.  410.)  He  does  not  appear  to  have  commented 
upon  the  Novells ;  and  Reiz  (ad  Tlieojih.  pp.  1235, 
1245)  has  observed,  that  both  Cyrillus  and  Ste- 
phanus  must  have  written  before  a.  d.  535,  when 
the  115th  Novell  was  promulgated.  In  Bas.  v. 
225  is  a  quotation  from  Cyrillus  stating  the  law 
de  Biofficioso  Testamento  as  it  existed  before  it  was 
altered  by  the  115th  Novell,  which  an  eminent 
jurist  could  scarcely  have  overlooked  or  been  igno¬ 
rant  of. 

C.  E.  Zachariae  seems  to  think  that  there  were 
two  jurists  named  Cyrillus  :  one,  who  was  among 
the  preceptors  of  the  jurists  that  flourished  in  the 
time  of  Justinian ;  another,  who  was  among  the 
jurists  that  flourished  in  the  period  immediately 
after  the  compilation  of  the  Corpus  Juris.  (Hist. 
J.  G.  R.  §  14,  1,  a.,  ib.  §  14,  5,  c.)  Zachariae  1 
indeed  does  not  expressly  say  that  there  were  two, 
but,  unless  he  thinks  so,  his  mode  of  statement  is 
calculated  to  mislead.  The  early  Cyrillus  is  re¬ 
ferred  to  (if  Zachariae  properly  expresses  his 
meaning)  in  Bas.  i.  pp.  583,  646  (ed.  Heimbach), 
in  both  of  which  passages  he  is  designated  by  the 
honourable  title  Heros.  In  the  passage,  p.  646, 
Heros  Patricius,  who  was  a  contemporary  of  Jus¬ 
tinian,  seems  (as  quoted  by  the  Scholiast)  to  call 
Cyrillus  “  the  general  schoolmaster  of  the  world 
but  the  meaning  is  ambiguous,  and  the  high-flown 
compliments  to  Cyrillus  may  be  the  Scholiast’s 
own.  It  is  the  later  Cyrillus  (if  Zachariae  ex- 1 
presses  what  he  intends)  who,  in  Bas.  i.  p.  789 
(ed.  Heimbach),  cites  Stephanus,  his  contemporary , 
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and  brother-commentator.  We  do  not  agree  with 
Zachariae  in  this  hypothesis  of  two  Cyrilli ;  and  it 
is  to  be  observed,  that  in  Bas.  i.  p.  646  (ed.  Heim- 
bach)  the  supposed  earlier  Cyrillus  of  Zachariae  is 
treated  as  the  author  of  a  commentary  on  the  title 
de  Pactis. ) 

In  Bas.  iii.  pp.  50,  51  (ed.  Fabrot.),  Cyrillus  is 
represented  as  quoting  a  constitution  of  Alexius 
Comnenus  (a.  d.  1081 — 1118),  and,  in  Bas.  v.  p. 
431  and  vii.  p.  89,  mention  is  made  of  the  edition 
of  Cyrillus,  which  is  supposed  by  Assemani  and 
Pohl  to  mean  his  edition  of  the  Basilica.  Hence 
Assemani  ( Bibl .  Jur.  Orient,  ii.  20,  p.  404)  comes 
to  the  conclusion,  that  Cyrillus  was  posterior  to 
Alexius  ;  and  Pohl  (ad  Suares.  Notit.  Basil,  p.  69, 
n.  (r)  thinks,  that  there  were  two  jurists  of  the 
name,  one  of  whom  was  posterior  to  Alexius.  In 
the  passages  of  early  jurists  which  are  appended  as 
notes  to  the  text  of  the  Basilica,  interpolations  and 
alterations  were  often  made,  in  order  to  accommo¬ 
date  them  to  a  later  state  of  the  law ;  and  the  ap¬ 
parent  anachronisms  thus  produced  occasion  consi¬ 
derable  difficulty  in  the  legal  biography  of  the 
lower  empire.  (Heimbach,  de  Basil.  Orig.  p.  31.) 

The  fragments  of  Graeco-Roman  jurists  append¬ 
ed  by  way  of  commentary  to  the  8th  book  of  the 
Basilica  were  first  published  by  Ruhnken  from  a 
manuscript  at  Leyden  in  the  3rd  and  5th  volumes 
of  Meermann’s  Thesaurus.  Among  them  are  fre¬ 
quent  extracts  from  Cyrillus. 

In  the  Glossae  Nomicae ,  of  which  Labbe  made 
a  collection  that  was  published  after  his  death 
(Paris,  1679,  London,  1817),  are  Glossaries  which 
have  been  commonly  attributed  to  Philoxenus  and 
Cyrillus.  Reiz  (ad  Theoph.  p.  1246)  thinks  it  not 
improbable  that  these  Glossaries  were  either  edited 
by  Philoxenus  and  Cyrillus,  or  extracted  by  others 
from  their  interpretations,  but  that  they  certainly 
have  been  interpolated  and  altered  by  later  hands. 
Haubold  (Inst.  Jur.  Rom.  priv.  p.  159,  n.  k.)  sees 
no  sufficient  reason  for  attributing  to  Cyrillus  the 
Glossary  that  passes  under  his  name.  [J.  T.G.] 

CYRILLUS  (KvpiWos),  ST.,  was  a  native  of 
Alexandria,  and  nephew  of  Theophilus,  bishop  of 
the  same  place.  The  year  of  his  birth  is  not  known. 
After  having  been  a  presbyter  of  the  church  at 
I  Alexandria,  he  succeeded  to  the  episcopal  chair 
on  the  death  of  Theophilus,  A.  d.  412.  To  this 
i  office  he  was  no  sooner  elevated  than  he  gave  full 
scope  to  those  dispositions  and  desires  that  guided 
him  through  an  unquiet  life.  Unbounded  ambi¬ 
tion  and  vindictiveness,  jealousy  of  opponents,  ill- 
directed  cunning,  apparent  zeal  for  the  truth,  and 
i  an  arrogant  desire  to  lord  it  over  the  churches, 
constituted  the  character  of  this  vehement  patriarch. 

!  His  restless  and  turbulent  spirit,  bent  on  self- 
i  aggrandisement,  presents  an  unfavourable  portrait 
to  the  impartial  historian.  Immediately  after  his 
elevation,  he  entered  with  vigour  on  the  duties 
supposed  to  devolve  on  the  prelate  of  so  important 
a  city.  He  banished  from  it  the  Jews,  who  are 
said  to  have  been  attempting  violence  towards  the 
Christians,  threw  down  their  synagogue  and  plun¬ 
dered  it,  quarrelled  with  Orestes,  and  set  himself 
to  oppose  heretics  and  heathens  on  every  side. 
According  to  Socrates,  he  also  shut  up  the  churches 
1  of  the  Novatians,  took  away  all  their  sacred  vessels 
and  ornaments,  and  deprived  Theopemptus,  their 
:  bishop,  of  all  he  had.  (Histor.  Eccles.  vii.  7.) 
But  his  efforts  were  chiefly  directed  against  Nes¬ 
torius,  bishop  of  Constantinople ;  and  the  greater 
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part  of  his  life  was  passed  amid  agitating  scenes, 
resulting  from  this  persevering  opposition.  In 
consequence  of  an  epistle  written  by  Cyril  to  the 
Egyptian  monks  which  had  been  carried  to  Con¬ 
stantinople,  Nestorius  and  his  friends  were  naturally 
offended.  W  hen  Cyril  understood  how  much 
Nestorius  had  been  hurt  by  this  letter,  he  wrote 
to  him  in  justification  of  his  conduct,  and  in  ex¬ 
planation  of  his  faith,  to  which  Nestorius  replied 
in  a  calm  and  dignified  tone.  Cyril’s  answer 
repeats  the  admonitions  of  his  first  letter,  expounds 
anew  his  doctrine  of  the  union  of  natures  in  Christ, 
and  defends  it  against  the  consequences  deduced 
in  his  opponent’s  letter.  Nestorius  was  after¬ 
wards  induced  by  Lampon,  a  presbyter  of  the 
Alexandrian  church,  to  write  a  short  letter  to  Cyril 
breathing  the  true  Christian  spirit. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Alexandrine  prelate  was 
endeavouring  to  lessen  the  influence  of  his  op¬ 
ponent  by  statements  addressed  to  the  emperor, 
and  also  to  the  princesses  Pulcheria,  Arcadia,  and 
Marinia ;  but  Theodosius  was  not  disposed  to  look 
upon  him  with  a  friendly  eye  because  of  such 
epistles ;  for  he  feared  that  the  prelate  aimed  at 
exciting  disagreement  and  discord  in  the  imperial 
household.  Cyril  also  wrote  to  Celestine,  bishop 
of  Rome,  informing  him  of  the  heresy  of  Nestorius, 
and  asking  his  co-operation  against  it.  The  Ro¬ 
man  bishop  had  previously  received  some  account 
of  the  controversy  from  Nestorius;  though,  from 
ignorance  of  Greek,  he  had  not  been  able  to  read 
the  letters  and  discourses  of  the  Constantinopolitan 
prelate.  In  consequence  of  Cyril’s  statement, 
Celestine  held  a  council  at  Rome,  and  passed  a 
decree,  that  Nestorius  should  be  deposed  in  ten 
days  unless  he  recanted.  The  execution  of  this 
decree  was  entrusted  to  Cyril.  The  Roman  pre¬ 
late  also  sent  several  letters  through  Cyril,  one  of 
which,  a  circular  letter  to  the  Eastern  patriarchs 
and  bishops,  Cyril  forwarded,  with  additional 
letters  from  himself.  This  circular  was  afterwards 
sent  by  John  of  Antioch  to  Nestorius.  Soon 
after  (a.  d.  430),  he  assembled  a  synod  at  Alex¬ 
andria,  and  set  forth  the  truth  in  opposition  to 
Nestorius’s  tenets  in  twelve  heads  or  anathemas, 
A  letter  was  also  drawn  up  addressed  to  Nestorius, 
another  to  the  officers  and  members  of  the  church 
at  Constantinople,  inciting  them  to  oppose  their 
patriarch,  and  a  third  to  the  monks.  With  these 
anathemas  he  sent  four  bishops  as  legates  to  Nes¬ 
torius,  requiring  of  him  to  subscribe  them  if  he 
wished  to  remain  in  the  communion  of  the  Catholic 
church  and  retain  his  see.  Celestine’s  letter,  which 
he  had  kept  back  till  now,  was  also  despatched. 
But  Nestorius  refused  to  retract,  and  answered 
the  anathemas  by  twelve  anti-anathemas.  In 
consequence  of  these  mutual  excommunications  and 
recriminatory  letters,  the  emperor  Theodosius  the 
Second  was  induced  to  summon  a  general  council 
at  Ephesus,  commonly  reckoned  the  third  oecume¬ 
nical  council,  which  was  held  A.  D.  431.  To  this 
council  Cyril  and  many  bishops  subservient  to  his 
views  repaired.  The  pious  Isidore  in  vain  re¬ 
monstrated  with  the  fiery  Alexandrine  prelate. 
Nestorius  was  accompanied  by  two  imperial 
ministers  of  state,  one  of  whom  had  the  command 
of  soldiers  to  protect  the  council.  Cyril  presided, 
and  urged  on  the  business  with  impatient  haste. 
Nestorius  and  the  imperial  commissioners  re¬ 
quested  that  the  proceedings  might  be  delayed  till 
the  arrival  of  John  of  Antioch  and  the  other 
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eastern  bishops,  and  likewise  of  the  Italian  and 
Sicilian  members ;  but  no  delay  was  allowed. 
Nestorius  was  condemned  as  a  heretic.  On  the 
27th  of  June,  five  days  after  the  commencement  of 
the  council,  John  of  Antioch,  Theodoret,  and  the 
other  eastern  bishops,  arrived.  Uniting  themselves 
with  a  considerable  part  of  the  council  who  were 
opposed  to  Cyril’s  proceedings,  they  held  a  separate 
synod,  over  which  John  presided,  and  deposed 
both  Cyril  and  Memnon  his  associate.  Both, 
however,  were  soon  after  restored  by  the  emperor, 
while  Nestorius  was  compelled  to  return  to  his 
cloister  at  Antioch.  The  emperor,  though  at  first 
opposed  to  Cyril,  was  afterwards  wrought  upon  by 
various  representations,  and  by  the  intrigues  of  the 
monks,  many  of  whom  were  bribed  by  the  Alex¬ 
andrian  prelate.  Such  policy  procured  many  friends 
at  court,  while  Nestorius  having  also  fallen  under 
the  displeasure  of  Pulcheria,  the  emperor’s  sister, 
was  abandoned,  and  obliged  to  retire  from  the  city 
into  exile.  Having  triumphed  over  his  enemy  at 
Ephesus,  Cyril  returned  to  Egypt.  But  the  depo¬ 
sition  of  Nestorius  had  separated  the  eastern  from 
the  western  churches,  particularly  those  in  Egypt. 
In  a.  d.  432,  Cyril  and  the  eastern  bishops  were 
exhorted  by  the  emperor  to  enter  into  terms  of 
peace.  In  pursuance  of  such  a  proposal,  Paul  of 
Emesa,  in  the  name  of  the  Orientals,  brought  an 
exposition  of  the  faith  to  Alexandria,  sufficiently 
catholic  to  be  subscribed  by  Cyril.  He  returned 
with  another  from  Cyril,  to  be  subscribed  by  the 
Easterns.  This  procured  peace  for  a  little  while. 
But  the  spirit  of  the  Alexandrian  bishop  could  not 
easily  rest ;  and  soon  after  the  disputes  were  re¬ 
newed,  particularly  between  him  and  Theodoret. 
In  such  broils  he  continued  to  be  involved  till  his 
death,  A.  d.  444. 

According  to  Cave,  Cyril  possessed  piety  and 
indomitable  zeal  for  the  Catholic  faith.  But  if  we 
may  judge  of  his  piety  by  his  conduct,  he  is 
scarcely  entitled  to  this  character.  His  learning 
was  considerable  according  to  the  standard  of  the 
times  in  which  he  lived.  He  had  a  certain  kind 
of  acuteness  and  ingenuity  which  frequently  bor¬ 
dered  on  the  mystical ;  but  in  philosophical  com¬ 
prehension  and  in  metaphysical  acumen  he  was  very 
defective.  Theodoret  brings  various  accusations 
against  him,  which  represent  him  in  an  unamiable 
and  even  an  unorthodox  light.  He  charges  him 
with  holding  that  there  was  but  one  nature  in 
Christ ;  but  this  seems  to  be  only  a  consequence 
derived  from  his  doctrine,  just  as  Cyril  deduced 
from  Nestorius’s  writings  a  denial  of  the  divine 
nature  in  Christ.  Theodoret,  however,  brings 
another  accusation  against  him  which  cannot  easily 
be  set  aside,  viz.  his  having  caused  Hypatia,  a  noble 
Alexandrian  lady  addicted  to  the  study  of  philo¬ 
sophy,  to  be  torn  to  pieces  by  the  populace.  Cave, 
who  is  partial  to  Cyril,  does  not  deny  the  fact, 
though  he  thinks  it  incredible  and  inconsistent 
with  Cyril’s  character  to  assert  that  he  sanctioned 
such  a  proceeding.  (Suidas,  s.  v.  AVcnuci.) 

As  an  interpreter  of  Scripture,  Cyril  belongs  to 
the  allegorising  school,  and  therefore  his  exegetical 
works  are  of  no  value.  In  a  literary  view  also, 
his  writings  are  almost  worthless.  They  develop 
the  characteristic  tendency  of  the  Egyptian  mind, 
its  proneness  to  mysticism  rather  than  to  clear  and 
accurate  conceptions  in  regard  to  points  requiring 
to  be  distinguished.  His  style  is  thus  characterised 
by  Photius  (Cod.  49):  6  8e  Aoyos  avrcp  7re7roirj- 
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jxkvos  Kai  els  Ibux^ovcrav  Ifteav  eK§e§iaap.evos  wxl 
oTov  \eAvp.evr)  Kal  to  /xerpov  virepopwaa  noi-pcns. 
In  his  work  against  Julian,  it  is  more  florid  than 
usual,  though  never  rising  to  beauty  or  elegance. 
It  is  generally  marked  by  considerable  obscurity 
and  ruggedness.  Cyril’s  extant  works  are  the 
following : — 

Glaphyra  (i.  e.  polished  or  highly-wrought  com¬ 
mentaries)  on  the  Pentateuch.  This  work  ap¬ 
peared  at  Paris  in  Latin,  1605  ;  and  was  afterwards 
published  in  Greek  and  Latin  by  A.  Schott, 
Antwerp,  1618. 

Concerning  adoration  and  worship  in  spirit  and 
in  truth,  in  17  books. 

Commentaries  on  Isaiah,  in  5  books. 

A  Commentary  on  the  twelve  minor  Prophets. 
This  was  separately  published  in  Greek  and  Latin 
at  Ingolstadt,  1605. 

A  Commentary  on  John,  in  10  books. 

A  treatise  (thesaurus)  concerning  the  holy  and 
consubstantial  Trinity. 

Seven  dialogues  concerning  the  holy  and  con- 
substantial  Trinity.  To  these  a  compendium  of 
the  seventh  dialogue  is  subjoined,  or  a  summary  of 
the  arguments  adduced  in  it. 

Two  dialogues,  one  concerning  the  incarnation 
of  the  only-begotten,  the  other  proving  that  Christ 
is  one  and  the  Lord.  These  dialogues,  when 
taken  with  the  preceding,  make  the  eighth  and 
ninth. 

Scholia  on  the  incarnation  of  the  only-begotten. 
Far  the  greater  part  of  the  Greek  text  is  wanting. 
They  exist  entire  only  in  the  Latin  version  of 
Mercator. 

Another  brief  tract  on  the  same  subject. 

A  treatise  concerning  the  right  faith,  addressed 
to  the  emperor  Theodosius.  It  begins  with  the 
third  chapter. 

Thirty  paschal  homilies.  These  were  published 
separately  at  Antwerp  in  1618. 

Fourteen  homilies  on  various  topics.  The  last 
exists  only  in  Latin. 

Sixty-one  epistles.  The  fourth  is  only  in  Latin. 
Some  in  this  collection  were  written  by  others,  by 
Nestorius,  Acacius,  John  of  Antioch,  Celestine, 
bishop  of  Rome,  &c.,  &c. 

Five  books  against  Nestorius,  published  in  Greek 
and  Latin  at  Rome,  in  1608. 

An  explanation  of  the  twelve  chapters  or  ana¬ 
themas. 

An  apology  for  the  twelve  chapters,  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  eastern  bishops. 

An  apology  for  the  same  against  Theodoret. 

An  apology  addressed  to  the  emperor  Theodosius, 
written  about  the  close  of  a.  d.  431. 

Ten  books  against  Julian,  written  A.  D.  433. 

A  treatise  against  the  Anthropomorphites. 

A  treatise  upon  the  Trinity. 

Of  his  lost  works  mention  is  made  by  Liberatus 
of  “  Three  books  against  excerpts  of  Diodorus  and 
Theodoras.”  Fragments  of  this  work  are  found 
in  the  Acts  of  Synods.  (5  Collat.  5.)  Gennadius 
says,  that  he  wrote  a  treatise  concerning  the  ter¬ 
mination  of  the  Synagogue,  and  concerning  the 
faith  against  heretics.  Ephrem  of  Antioch  speaks 
of  a  treatise  on  impassibility  and  another  upon 
suffering.  Eustratius  of  Constantinople  cites  a 
fragment  from  Cyril’s  oration  against  those  who 
say  that  vre  should  not  offer  up  petitions  for  such 
as  have  slept  in  the  faith.  Nineteen  homilies  on 
Jeremiah  were  edited  in  Greek  and  Latin  by  Cor- 
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derius,  at  Antwerp,  1648,  8vo.,  under  the  name  of 
Cyril ;  but  it  has  been  ascertained  that  they  belong 
to  Origen,  with  the  exception  of  the  last,  which 
was  written  by  Clement  of  Alexandria.  A  liturgy 
inscribed  to  Cyril,  translated  from  Arabic  into 
Latin  by  Victor  Scialac,  was  published  at  Augs¬ 
burg,  1604,  4to.  Cyril’s  works  were  published  in 
Latin  by  George  of  Trebizond  at  Basel  in  1546, 
4  volumes  ;  by  Gentianus  Hervetus  at  Paris,  1573, 
1605,  2  vols.  They  were  published  in  Greek  and 
Latin  by  Aubert,  six  volumes,  Paris,  1638,  fol. 
This  is  the  best  edition.  (Socrates,  Histor. 
Eccles.  vii.  17,  13,  15  ;  Fabric.  Biblioth.  Graec. 
vol.  viii. ;  Pagi  in  Baronius’s  Annal.  an.  412; 
Basnage,  Annal.  412,  n.  12;  Du  Pin,  Biblio- 
theque  des  Auteurs  Eccles.  vol.  iv.  ;  Tillemont, 
Memoir es,  vol.  xiv. ;  Cave,  Histor.  Literar.  vol.  i., 
Oxford,  1740;  Lardner,  Works ,  vol.  iii.,  quarto 
edition,  London,  1815  ;  Walch,  Historic  der  Ket- 
zereien ,  vol.  v.,  and  Historic  der  Kirchensammlung , 
p.  27 5,  &c. ;  Schrock,  Kirchengeschichte ,  vol. 
xviii. ;  Neander,  Allgem.  Kirchengeschichte ,  vol.  ii. 
part  3 ;  Murdock’s  Mosheim ,  vol.  i.  ;  Gieseler, 
Text  Book  of  Eccles.  Hist.,  translated  by  Cunning¬ 
ham,  vol.  i. ;  Guerike,  Handbuch  der  Kirchenges¬ 
chichte,  funfte  A  uflage,  vol.  i.  Specimens  of  Cyril’s 
method  of  interpretation  are  given  in  Davidson’s 
Sacred  Hermeneutics,  p.  145,  &c.)  [S.  D.] 

CYRILLUS  ( KvpLWos ),  ST.,  bishop  of  Jeru¬ 
salem,  was  probably  born  at  Jerusalem,  a.  d.  315; 
He  was  ordained  deacon  by  Macarius  in  the  church 
of  his  native  place,  about  334  or  335  ;  and,  by 
Maximus,  who  succeeded  Macarius,  he  was  elected 
presbyter,  345.  When  Maximus  died,  he  was 
chosen  to  fill  the  episcopal  chair,  351,  in  the  reign 
of  Constantius.  It  was  about  the  commencement 
of  his  episcopate,  on  the  7th  of  May,  351,  about 
9  o’clock,  a.  m.,  that  a  great  luminous  cross,  ex¬ 
ceeding  in  brightness  the  splendour  of  the  sun, 
appeared  for  several  hours  over  mount  Golgotha, 
and  extended  as  far  as  the  mount  of  Olives.  His 
letter  to  Constantius,  which  is  preserved,  gives  a 
full  account  of  this  phenomenon.  Soon  after,  he 
became  involved  in  disputes  with  Acacius,  the 
Arian  bishop  of  Caesareia,  which  embittered  the 
greater  part  of  his  subsequent  life.  The  contro¬ 
versy  between  them  arose  about  the  rights  of  their 
respective  sees;  but  mutual  recriminations  concern¬ 
ing  the  faith  soon  followed.  Acacius  accused  Cyril 
of  affirming,  that  the  Son  was  like  the  Father  in 
regard  to  essence,  or  that  he  was  consubstantial 
Avith  Him.  During  two  successive  years  Cyril 
was  summoned  by  his  opponent  to  appear  before  a 
proper  tribunal,  but  did  not  obey  the  call.  Exas¬ 
perated  no  doubt  by  this  steadfast  disregard  of  his 
authority,  the  Caesarean  bishop  hastily  got  toge¬ 
ther  a  council,  which  deposed  Cyril  in  358.  The 
charge  against  him  was,  that  he  had  exposed  to 
sale  the  treasures  of  the  church,  and  in  a  time  of 
famine  applied  the  proceeds  to  the  use  of  the  poor. 
Among  these  treasures  was  specified  a  sacred  gar¬ 
ment  woven  with  golden  threads  and  presented  by 
Constantine  the  Great,  which  afterwards  came  in¬ 
to  the  possession  of  an  actress.  The  excommuni¬ 
cated  prelate,  however,  appealed  to  a  larger  coun¬ 
cil  ;  and  Constantius  himself  assented  to  the  justice 
of  the  appeal.  After  his  deposition,  he  went  to 
Antioch,  in  which  city  he  found  the  church  with¬ 
out  a  pastor,  and  thence  to  Tarsus.  There  he 
lived  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  Sylvanus  the  bi¬ 
shop,  and  frequently  preached  in  his  church  to  the 
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people,  who  were  delighted  with  his  discourses. 
The  larger  council  to  which  he  appealed  was  held 
at  Seleuceia,  consisting  of  more  than  160  bishops. 
Before  it  Acacius  was  summoned  by  Cyril  to  ap¬ 
pear,  but  he  refused.  The  latter  was  restored  by 
the  council.  But  his  persevering  adversary  in¬ 
flamed  the  mind  of  the  emperor  against  him,  and 
in  conformity  with  the  wish  of  Acacius  a  synod 
was  summoned  at  Constantinople  ;  Cyril  was  again 
deposed  and  sent  into  banishment  in  360.  At  this 
council  former  charges  were  raked  up  against  him, 
and  new  ones  added  by  Acacius.  On  the  death 
of  Constantius,  Cyril  was  recalled  from  exile,  and 
restored  a  second  time  to  his  episcopate  in  362. 
In  the  year  363,  when  attempts  were  made  by 
Julian  to  rebuild  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  he  is 
said  to  have  predicted,  from  a  comparison  of  the 
prophecies  in  Daniel  and  the  New  Testament,  that 
the  enterprise  would  be  defeated.  Under  Jovian 
and  in  the  beginning  of  Valens’s  reign,  he  lived  in 
the  quiet  possession  of  his  office.  On  the  death  of 
Acacius,  he  appointed  Philumenus  over  the  church 
at  Caesareia  ;  but  the  Eutychians  deposed  the 
newly  chosen  bishop,  and  substituted  one  Cyril  in 
his  place.  The  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  hoAvever,  de¬ 
posed  him  Avho  had  been  elevated  by  the  Euty- 
chian  party,  and  set  over  the  Caesarean  church 
Gelasius,  his  sister’s  son.  Soon  after,  by  order  of 
Valens,  Cyril  Avas  banished  a  third  time  from  Je¬ 
rusalem,  in  367.  On  the  emperor’s  death,  he 
returned  to  his  native  place,  and  reassumed  the 
functions  of  his  office  the  third  time,  378.  Under 
Theodosius  he  continued  in  the  undisturbed  pos¬ 
session  of  the  episcopal  chair  till  his  death.  He 
seems,  however,  to  have  incurred  the  displeasure 
of  his  OAvn  church,  rent  and  disfigured  as  it  Avas 
Avith  schisms,  heresies,  and  moral  corruption. 
Perplexed  and  uneasy,  he  asked  assistance  from 
the  council  of  Antioch.  (379.)  Accordingly,  Gre¬ 
gory  of  Nyssa  Avas  deputed  by  the  council  to  go  to 
Jerusalem  and  to  pacify  the  church  in  that  place. 
But  the  peace-maker  departed  Avithout  accomplish¬ 
ing  the  object  of  his  mission.  Cyril  was  present 
at  the  second  general  council  held  at  Constantino¬ 
ple  in  381,  in  Avhich  he  Avas  honoured  with  a  high 
eulogium.  It  is  supposed  that  he  attended  the 
council  of  Constantinople  in  383.  His  death  took 
place  in  386. 

His  works  consist  of  eighteen  lectures  to  cate¬ 
chumens  (KaT-qxvcreis  (pcuTi^ogerwu),  and  five  to 
the  newly-baptized  ( /uvcrTayu'yiKal  uaTTjxvcreis 
7r pos  rovs  reocpcoTicTTous).  These  were  delivered 
about  the  year  347,  in  his  youth,  as  Jerome  says, 
and  Avhen  he  Avas  still  presbyter.  The  first  eigh¬ 
teen  are  chiefly  doctrinal,  consisting  of  an  exposi¬ 
tion  of  the  articles  in  the  creed  of  the  church  ; 
Avhile  the  last  five  respect  the  rights  of  baptism, 
chrism,  and  the  Lord’s  supper.  These  treatises 
have  very  great  value  in  the  eyes  of  the  theologian, 
inasmuch  as  they  present  a  more  complete  system 
of  theology  and  a  more  minute  description  of  the 
rites  of  the  church  at  that  early  period  than  are  to 
be  found  in  any  other  Avriter  of  the  same  age.  In 
their  style  and  language  there  is  nothing  florid  or 
oratorical ;  the  composition  is  plain,  didactic,  and 
inelegant.  The  authenticity  of  these  catecheses 
has  been  questioned  by  some,  especially  by  Oudi- 
nus  (de  Script.  Eccl.  Ant.  vol.  i.  p.  459,  et  seq.), 
yet  no  good  ground  has  been  adduced  for  enter¬ 
taining  such  doubts.  It  has  been  thought,  Avith 
reason,  that  Cyril  was  once  a  Semi- Arian,  and 
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that  after  the  Nicene  creed  had  been  generally 
adopted,  he  approved  of  and  embraced  its  dogmas. 
Epiphanius  speaks  in  express  terms  of  his  Semi- 
Arianism,  and  even  Touttee  acknowledges  the  fact. 
H  is  coldness  towards  the  Nicenians  and  his  inti¬ 
macy  with  the  Eusebians,  give  colour  to  this  opinion. 
But  he  was  by  no  means  disposed  to  carry  out 
doctrines  beyond  the  written  word,  or  to  wander 
into  the  regions  of  speculation.  His  published 
writings  attest  his  orthodoxy  and  firm  belief  in 
the  Nicene  creed. 

Among  his  works  are  also  preserved  a  homily 
on  the  case  of  the  paralytic  man  (John  v.  1 — 16), 
and  a  letter  to  the  emperor  Constantius,  giving  an 
account  of  the  luminous  cross  which  appeared  at 
Jerusalem,  351. 

His  writings  were  published  in  Latin  at  Paris, 
1589,  and  his  Catecheses  in  Greek  at  the  same 
place,  1564,  8vo. ;  in  Greek  and  Latin  at  Cologne, 
1564.  Prevotius  edited  them  all  in  Greek  and 
Latin  at  Paris  in  1608,  4 to. ;  and  afterwards  Dion 
Petavius  at  Paris,  1 622,  fol.  They  were  reprinted 
from  Prevotius’s  edition,  at  Paris  in  1631,  fol., 
along  with  the  works  of  Synesius  of  Cyrene.  A 
much  better  edition  than  any  of  the  preceding  was 
that  of  Thomas  Milles,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  Ox¬ 
ford,  1703,  fol.  The  best  is  that  of  the  Benedic¬ 
tine  monk,  A.  A.  Touttee,  Paris,  1720,  fol.  The 
preface  contains  a  very  elaborate  dissertation  on 
the  life  and  writings  of  Cyril.  (See  Touttee’s 
•preface;  Cave’s  Historia  I. iter  aria,  vol.  i.  pp.  211, 
212,  Oxford,  1740;  Schrock,  Kirchengeschichte , 
vol.  xii.  p.343,  &c. ;  Theodoret,  Histor.  Eccle- 
siast.  libb.  ii.  and  v. ;  Tillemont,  Eccles.  Mem.  vol. 
viii.  ;  Guerike,  Handbuch  der  Kirchetigeschichte, 
vol.  i.  pp.  344,  345,  note  3,  funfte  Auflage ;  Mur¬ 
dock’s  Mosheim ,  vol.  i.  p.  241,  note  16.)  [S.  D.] 

CYRILLUS  (KvpiMos),  of  Scythopolis,  a 
Palestine  monk,  belonging  to  the  sixth  century.  In 
the  sixteenth  year  of  his  age  he  made  a  profession 
of  the  monastic  life  in  his  native  place.  Prompted 
by  a  desire  to  see  sacred  places,  he  visited  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  and,  by  the  advice  of  his  mother,  put  himself 
under  the  care  of  John  the  Silentiary,  by  whom 
he  was  sent  to  the  famous  monastery  of  Laura. 
Leontius,  prefect  of  the  monastery,  received  him 
into  the  order  of  the  monks.  The  time  of  his 
birth  and  death  is  alike  unknown.  About  A.  D. 
55 7,  he  wrote  the  life  of  St.  John  the  Silentiary. 
This  is  still  extant,  having  been  published  in 
Greek  and  Latin  by  Henschenius  and  Papebro- 
chius  in  the  Ada  Sanctorum ,  13th  of  May.  He 
also  wrote  the  life  of  Euthymius  the  abbot,  who 
died  472,  which  is  extant,  but  in  an  interpolated 
form  by  Simeon  Metaphrastes.  It  was  published 
by  Cotelerius  in  Greek  and  Latin  in  his  Monu- 
menta  Ecclesiae  Graecae ,  vol.  ii.,  Paris,  1681,  4to. 
It  is  also  in  the  Acta  Sanctorum,  January  20.  In 
addition  to  these,  he  wrote  the  life  of  St.  Sabas, 
the  ancient  Latin  version  of  which,  before  it  was 
corrupted  by  Simeon,  was  published  by  Bollandus 
in  the  Acta  Sanctorum  belonging  to  the  20th  of 
January.  It  is  given  in  Greek  and  Latin  in  Co- 
telerius’s  Monumenta ,  vol.  iii.  p.  220.  (Cave,  His¬ 
tor.  Literar.  vol.  i.  p.  529.)  [S.  D.] 

CYRNUS  (Kvpvos),  two  mythical  personages, 
from  the  one  of  whom  the  island  of  Cyrnus  or 
Cyme  (Corsica)  derived  its  name  (Serv.  ad  Virg. 
Eclog.  ix.  30  ;  Herod,  i.  167),  and  the  other  was 
regarded  as  the  founder  of  Cyrnus,  a  town  in 
Caria.  (Diod.  v.  60.)  [L.  S.J 
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CYRRFIESTES.  [Andronicus  Cyrrhestes.] 

CYRSILUS  (K vpa'iAos).  1.  An  Athenian, 
who,  on  the  approach  of  Xerxes,  when  the  Athe¬ 
nians  had  resolved  to  quit  their  city,  advised  his 
countrymen  to  remain  and  submit  to  the  foreign 
invader.  For  this  cowardly  advice,  Cyrsilus,  toge¬ 
ther  with  his  wife  and  children,  was  stoned  to 
death  by  the  Athenians.  (Dem.  de  Coron.  p.  296; 
Cic.  de  Off.  iii.  11.) 

2.  Of  Pharsalus,  is  mentioned  by  Strabo  (xi. 
p.  530)  as  one  of  the  companions  of  Alexander  the 
Great  in  his  Asiatic  expeditions,  who  afterwards 
wrote  an  account  of  the  exploits  of  Alexander. 
Nothing  further  is  known  about  him.  [L.  S.] 

CYRUS  the  Elder  (Kdpos  6  iraAcuos  or 
6  Trporepos),  the  founder  of  the  Persian  empire. 
The  life  of  this  prince  is  one  of  the  most  important 
portions  of  ancient  history,  both  on  account  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  empire  which  he  founded,  and 
because  it  forms  the  epoch  at  which  sacred  and 
profane  history  become  connected  :  but  it  is  also 
one  of  the  most  difficult,  not  only  from  the  almost 
total  want  of  contemporary  historians,  but  also 
from  the  fables  and  romances  with  which  it  was 
overlaid  in  ancient  times,  and  from  the  perverse¬ 
ness  of  modern  writers,  of  the  stamp  of  Rollin  and 
Hales,  who  have  followed  the  guidance,  not  of  the 
laws  of  historical  evidence,  but  of  their  own 
notions  of  the  right  interpretation  of  Scripture. 
Herodotus,  within  a  century  after  the  time  of 
Cyrus,  found  his  histor3r  embellished  by  those  of 
the  Persians  who  wished  to  make  it  more  imposing 
(oi  fiovA6p.evoi  aegvovv  ret  irepl  Kvpov),  and  had  to 
make  his  choice  between  four  different  stories,  out 
of  which  he  professes  to  have  selected  the  account 
given  by  those  who  wished  to  tell  the  truth  (t ov 
iovra  A eyeiv  Aoyov,  i.  95).  Nevertheless  his  nar¬ 
rative  is  evidently  founded  to  some  extent  on 
fabulous  tales.  The  authorities  of  Ctesias,  even 
the  royal  archives,  were  doubtless  corrupted  in  a 
similar  manner,  besides  the  accumulation  of  errors 
during  another  half  century.  Xenophon  does  not 
pretend,  what  some  modem  writers  have  pretended 
for  him,  that  his  Cyropaedeia  is  anything  more  than 
an  historical  romance.  In  such  a  work  it  is  always 
impossible  to  separate  the  framework  of  true  his¬ 
tory  from  the  fiction :  and  even  if  we  could  do 
this,  we  should  have  gained  but  little.  Much 
reliance  is  placed  on  the  sources  of  information 
wffiich  Xenophon  possessed  in  the  camp  of  the 
younger  Cyrus.  No  idea  can  be  more  fallacious ; 
for  what  sort  of  stories  would  be  current  there, 
except  the  fables  which  Herodotus  censures,  but 
which  would  readily  and  alone  pass  for  true  in  the 
camp  of  a  prince  who  doubtless  delighted  to  hear 
nothing  but  what  was  good  of  the  great  ancestor 
whose  name  he  bore,  and  whose  fame  he  aspired 
to  emulate  ?  And  even  if  Xenophon  was  aware  of 
the  falsity  of  these  tales,  he  was  justified,  as  a 
writer  of  fiction,  in  using  them  for  his  purpose. 
Xenophon  is  set  up  against  Herodotus.  The 
comparative  value  of  their  authority,  in  point  of 
time,  character,  and  means  of  information,  is  a 
question  which,  by  itself,  could  never  have  been 
decided  by  a  sober-minded  man,  except  in  favour 
of  Herodotus.  But  it  is  thought  that  the  account 
of  Xenophon  is  more  consistent  with  Scripture 
than  that  of  Herodotus.  This  is  a  hasty  assump¬ 
tion,  and  in  truth  the  scriptural  allusions  to  the 
time  of  Cyrus  are  so  brief,  that  they  can  only  be 
interpreted  by  the  help  of  other  authorities.  In 
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the  accounts  of  the  modern  Persian  writers  it  is 
impossible  to  separate  the  truth  from  the  false¬ 
hood. 

The  account  of  Herodotus  is  as  follows :  In 
the  year  b.  c.  594,  Astyages  succeeded  his  father, 
Cyaxares,  as  king  of  Media.  He  had  a  daughter 
whom  he  named  Mandane.  In  consequence  of  a 
dream,  which  seemed  to  portend  that  her  offspring 
should  be  master  of  Asia,  he  married  her  to  a 
Persian  named  Cambyses,  of  a  good  house,  but  of 
a  quiet  temper.  A  second  dream  led  him  to  send 
for  his  daughter,  when  she  was  pregnant ;  and  upon 
her  giving  birth  to  a  son,  Astyages  committed  it  to 
Harpagus,  his  most  confidential  attendant,  with 
orders  to  kill  it.  Harpagus,  moved  with  pity,  and 
fearing  the  revenge  of  Mandane,  instead  of  killing 
the  child  himself,  gave  it  to  a  herdsman  of  Astyages 
named  Mitradates,  who  was  to  expose  it,  and  to 
satisfy  Harpagus  of  its  death.  But  while  the 
herdsman  was  in  attendance  on  Astyages,  his 
wife  had  brought  forth  a  still-born  child,  which 
they  substituted  for  the  child  of  Mandane,  who 
was  reared  as  the  son  of  the  herdsman,  but  was 
not  yet  called  Cyrus.  The  name  he  bore  seems 
from  a  passage  of  Strabo  (xv.  p.  729)  to  have  been 
Agradates,  'Aypabaryjs.  When  he  was  ten  years 
old,  his  true  parentage  was  discovered  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  incident.  In  the  sports  of  his  village,  the 
boys  chose  him  for  their  king,  and  he  ordered  them 
all  exactly  as  was  done  by  the  Median  king.  One 
of  the  boys,  the  son  of  a  noble  Median  named 
Artembares,  disobeyed  his  commands,  and  Cyrus 
caused  him  to  be  severely  scourged.  Artembares 
complained  to  Astyages,  who  sent  for  Cyrus,  in 
whose  person  and  courage  he  discovered  his 
daughter’s  son.  The  herdsman  and  Harpagus, 
being  summoned  before  the  king,  told  him  the 
truth.  Astyages  forgave  the  herdsman,  but  re¬ 
venged  himself  on  Harpagus  by  serving  up  to  him 
at  a  banquet  the  flesh  of  his  own  son,  with  other 
circumstances  of  the  most  refined  cruelty.  As  to 
his  grandson,  by  the  advice  of  the  Magians,  who 
assured  him  that  his  dreams  were  fulfilled  by  the 
boy’s  having  been  a  king  in  sport,  and  that  he 
had  nothing  more  to  fear  from  him,  he  sent  him 
back  to  his  parents  in  Persia. 

When  Cyrus  grew  up  towards  manhood,  and 
shewed  himself  the  most  courageous  and  amiable 
of  his  fellows,  Harpagus,  who  had  concealed  a 
;  truly  oriental  desire  of  revenge  under  the  mask  of 
most  profound  submission  to  his  master’s  will,  sent 
presents  to  Cyrus,  and  ingratiated  himself  with 
i  him.  Among  the  Medians  it  was  easy  for  Har- 
i  pagus  to  form  a  party  in  favour  of  Cyrus,  for  the 
tyranny  of  Astyages  had  made  him  odious.  Hav- 
i  ing  organized  his  conspiracy,  Harpagus  sent  a 
letter  secretly  to  Cyrus,  inciting  him  to  take  re¬ 
venge  upon  Astyages,  and  promising  that  the 
i  Medes  should  desert  to  him.  Cyrus  called  to¬ 
gether  the  Persians,  and  having,  by  an  ingenious 
practical  lesson,  excited  them  to  revolt  from  the 
Median  supremacy,  he  was  chosen  as  their  leader. 
Upon  hearing  of  this,  Astyages  summoned  Cyrus, 
who  replied  that  he  would  come  to  him  sooner 
than  Astyages  himself  would  wish.  Astyages 
i  armed  the  Medes,  but  was  so  infatuated  (B-eo6 Aa- 
i  •  e’fcv)  as  to  give  the  command  to  Harpagus, 
“  forgetting,”  says  Herodotus,  “  how  he  had  treat¬ 
ed  him.”  In  the  battle  which  ensued,  some  of  the 
Medes  deserted  to  Cyrus,  and  the  main  body  of 
the  army  fled  of  their  own  accord.  Astyages,  having 
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impaled  the  Magians  who  had  deceived  him, 
armed  the  youths  and  old  men  who  were  left  in 
the  city,  led  them  out  to  fight  the  Persians,  and 
was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner,  after  a  reign  of 
35  years,  in  b.  c.  559.  The  Medes  accepted  Cyrus 
for  their  king,  and  thus  the  supremacy  which  they 
had  held  passed  to  the  Persians.  Cyrus  treated 
Astyages  well,  and  kept  him  with  him  till  his 
death.  The  date  of  the  accession  of  Cyrus  is  fixed 
by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  ancient  chrono- 
logers.  (African,  ap.  Euseb.  Praep.  Evan.  x.  10; 
Clinton,  Fast.  Hell.  ii.  s.  a.  559.)  It  was  proba¬ 
bly  at  this  time  that  Cyrus  received  that  name, 
which  is  a  Persian  word  (Kohr),  signifying  the 
Sun. 

In  the  interval  during  which  we  hear  nothing 
certain  of  Cyrus,  he  was  doubtless  employed  in 
consolidating  his  newly-acquired  empire.  Indeed 
there  are  some  notices  (though  not  in  Herodotus) 
from  which  we  may  infer  that  a  few  of  the  cities 
of  Media  refused  to  submit  to  him,  and  that  he 
only  reduced  them  to  obedience  after  a  long  and 
obstinate  resistance.  (Xen.  Anab.  iii.  4.  §  7.) 

The  gradual  consolidation  and  extension  of  the 
Persian  empire  during  this  period  is  also  stated 
incidentally  by  Herodotus  in  introducing  his  ac¬ 
count  of  the  conquest  of  Lydia,  which  is  the  next 
event  recorded  in  the  life  of  Cyrus.  It  took  place 
in  546  b.  c.  [Croesus.] 

The  Ionian  and  Aeolian  colonies  of  Asia  Minor 
now  sent  ambassadors  to  Cyrus,  offering  to  submit 
to  him  on  the  same  terms  as  they  had  obtained 
from  Croesus.  But  Cvrus,  who  had  in  vain  in- 
vited  the  Ionians  to  revolt  from  Croesus  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  gave  them  to  understand, 
by  a  significant  fable,  that  they  must  prepare  for 
the  worst.  With  the  Milesians  alone  he  made  an 
alliance  on  the  terms  they  offered.  The  other 
Ionian  states  fortified  their  cities,  assembled  at 
the  Panionium,  and,  with  the  Aeolians,  sent  to 
Sparta  for  assistance.  The  Lacedaemonians  re¬ 
fused  to  assist  them,  but  sent  Cyrus  a  message 
threatening  him  with  their  displeasure  if  he  should 
meddle  with  the  Greek  cities.  Having  sent  back 
a  contemptuous  answer  to  this  message,  Cyrus  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Median  capital,  Ecbatana,  taking 
Croesus  with  him,  and  committing  the  government 
of  Sardis  to  a  Persian,  named  Tabalus.  He  him¬ 
self  was  eager  to  attempt  the  conquest  of  Babylon, 
the  Bactrian  nation,  the  Sacae,  and  the  Egyptians. 
He  had  no  sooner  left  Asia  Minor  than  a  revolt  of 
the  states  which  had  lately  formed  the  Lydian 
empire  was  raised  by  Pactyes,  a  Persian  ;  but, 
after  a  long  and  obstinate  resistance,  the  whole  of 
Asia  Minor  was  reduced  by  Harpagus.  [Harpa¬ 
gus;  Pactyes.]  In  the  mean  time,  Cyrus  was 
engaged  in  subduing  the  nations  of  Upper  Asia, 
and  particularly  Assyria,  which  since  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  Ninus  had  Babylon  for  its  capital.  Its 
king  was  Labynetus,  the  Belshazzar  of  Daniel. 
[Labynetus.]  Cyrus  marched  against  Baby¬ 
lon  at  the  head  of  a  large  army,  and  in  great 
state.  He  carried  with  him  a  most  abundant 
supply  of  provisions  for  his  table  ;  and  for  his 
drink  the  water  of  the  Choaspes,  which  flows  by 
Susa,  was  carried  in  silver  vessels.  He  passed 
the  river  Gyndes,  a  tributary  of  the  Tigris,  by 
diverting  its  water  into  a  great  number  of  rills, 
and  arrived  before  Babylon  in  the  second  spring 
from  the  commencement  of  his  expedition.  Hav¬ 
ing  defeated  in  battle  the  whole  forces  of  the  Ba- 
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bylonians,  he  laid  siege  to  the  city,  and  after  a 
long  time  he  took  it  by  diverting  the  course  of  the 
Euphrates,  which  flowed  through  the  midst  of  it, 
so  that  his  soldiers  entered  Babylon  by  the  bed  of 
the  river.  So  entirely  unprepared  were  the  Baby¬ 
lonians  for  this  mode  of  attack,  that  they  were 
engaged  in  revelry  (er  evi radeirjcn),  and  had  left 
the  gates  which  opened  upon  the  river  unguarded. 
This  was  in  b.  c.  538. 

After  Cyrus  had  subdued  the  Assyrians,  he  un¬ 
dertook  the  subjugation  of  the  Massagetae,  a  peo¬ 
ple  dwelling  beyond  the  Araxes.  Cyrus  offered 
to  marry  Tomyris,  the  widowed  queen  of  this  peo¬ 
ple  ;  but  she  refused  the  offer,  saying  that  he 
wooed  not  her,  but  the  kingdom  of  the  Massagetae. 
The  details  of  the  war  which  followed  may  be  read 
in  Herodotus.  It  ended  in  the  death  of  Cyrus  in 
battle.  Tomyris  caused  his  corpse  to  be  found 
among  the  slain,  and  having  cut  off  the  head, 
threw  it  into  a  bag  filled  with  human  blood,  that 
he  might  satiate  himself  (she  said)  with  blood. 
According  to  Herodotus,  Cyrus  had  reigned  29 
years.  Other  writers  say  30.  He  was  killed  in 
B.  c.  529.  (Clinton,  F.  II.  vol.  ii.  sub  anno.) 

The  account  of  Ctesias  differs  considerably  in 
some  points  from  that  of  Herodotus.  According 
to  him,  there  was  no  relationship  between  Cyrus 
and  Astyages.  At  the  conquest  of  Media  by  Cy¬ 
rus,  Astyages  fled  to  Ecbatana,  and  was  there 
concealed  by  his  daughter  Amytis,  and  her  hus¬ 
band,  Spitamas,  whom,  with  their  children,  Cyrus 
would  have  put  to  the  torture,  had  not  Astyages 
discovered  himself.  When  he  did  so,  he  was  put 
in  fetters  by  Oebaras,  but  soon  afterwards  Cyrus 
himself  set  him  free,  honoured  him  as  a  father, 
and  married  his  daughter  Amytis,  having  put  her 
husband  to  death  for  telling  a  falsehood.  [Asty¬ 
ages.]  Ctesias  also  says,  that  Cyrus  made  war 
upon  the  Bactrians,  who  voluntarily  submitted  to 
him,  when  they  heard  of  his  reconciliation  with 
Astyages  and  Amytis.  He  mentions  a  war  with 
the  Sacae,  in  which  Cyrus  was  taken  prisoner  and 
ransomed.  He  gives  a  somewhat  different  account 
of  the  Lydian  war.  (Ctesias,  Pers.  c.  5  ;  Croesus.) 
Cyrus  met  with  his  death,  according" to  Ctesias,  by 
a  wound  received  in  battle  with  a  nation  called  the 
Derbices,  who  were  assisted  by  the  Indians. 
Strabo  also  mentions  the  expedition  against  the 
Sacae,  and  says,  that  Cyrus  was  at  first  defeated 
but  afterwards  victorious.  He  also  says,  that  Cy¬ 
rus  made  an  expedition  into  India,  from  which 
•country  he  escaped  with  difficulty. 

The  chief  points  of  difference  between  Xeno¬ 
phon  and  Herodotus  are  the  following  :  Xenophon 
represents  Cyrus  as  brought  up  at  his  grandfather’s 
court,  as  serving  in  the  Median  army  under  his 
uncle  Cyaxares,  the  son  and  successor  of  Astyages, 
of  whom  Herodotus  and  Ctesias  know  nothing ; 
as  making  war  upon  Babylon  simply  as  the  general 
of  Cyaxares,  who  remained  at  home  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  Assyrian  war,  and  permitted 
Cyrus  to  assume  without  opposition  the  power  and 
state  of  an  independent  sovereign  at  Babylon  ;  as 
marrying  the  daughter  of  Cyaxares  ;  and  at  length 
dying  quietly  in  his  bed,  after  a  sage  and  Socratic 
discourse  to  his  children  and  friends.  The  Lydian 
war  of  Cyrus  is  represented  by  Xenophon  as  a 
sort  of  episode  in  the  Assyrian  war,  occasioned  by 
the  help  which  Croesus  had  given  to  the  Assyrians 
in  the  first  campaign  of  Cyrus  against  them. 

Diodorus  agrees  for  the  most  part  with  Ilero- 
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dotus ;  but  he  says,  that  Cyrus  was  taken  prisoner 
by  the  Scythian  queen  (evidently  meaning  To¬ 
myris),  and  that  she  crucified  or  impaled  him. 

Other  variations,  not  worth  specifying,  are  given 
by  the  chronographers  and  compilers. 

To  form  a  complete  and  consistent  life  of  Cyrus 
out  of  these  statements  is  obviously  impossible; 
but  the  leading  events  of  his  public  life  are  made 
out  with  tolerable  certaint}^,  namely,  the  dethrone¬ 
ment  of  Astyages,  the  conquest  of  the  Lydian  and 
Assyrian  empires,  his  schemes  to  become  master 
of  all  Asia  and  of  Egypt,  and  his  death  in  a  battle 
with  one  of  the  Asiatic  tribes  which  he  wished  to 
subdue.  His  acquisition  of  the  Median  empire 
was  rather  a  revolution  than  a  conquest.  Hero¬ 
dotus  expressly  states,  that  Cyrus  had  a  large 
party  among  the  Medes  before  his  rebellion,  and 
that,  after  the  defeat  of  Astyages,  the  nation  vo¬ 
luntarily  received  him  as  their  king.  This  was 
very  natural,  for  besides  the  harshness  of  the 
government  of  Astyages,  Cyrus  was  the  next 
heir  to  the  throne,  the  Medes  were  effeminate, 
and  the  Persians  were  hardy.  The  kingdom 
remained,  as  before,  the  united  kingdom  of 
“the  Medes  and  Persians,”  with  the  difference, 
that  the  supremacy  was  transferred  from  the  for¬ 
mer  to  the  latter ;  and  then  in  process  of  time  it 
came  to  be  generally  called  the  Persian  empire, 
though  the  kings  and  their  people  were  still,  even 
down  to  the  time  of  Alexander,  often  spoken  of  as 
Medes.  If  Cyrus  had  quietly  succeeded  to  the 
throne,  in  virtue  of  his  being  the  grandson  of  the 
Median  king  Astyages,  it  seems  difficult  to  ac¬ 
count  for  this  change.  The  mere  fact  of  Cyrus’s 
father  being  a  Persian  is  hardly  enough  to  explain 
it. 

With  regard  to  the  order  of  Cyrus’s  conquests 
in  Asia,  there  seems  much  confusion.  It  is  clear 
that  there  was  a  struggle  for  supremacy  between 
Cyrus  and  the  king  of  Babylon,  the  latter  having 
become  master  of  Mesopotamia  and  Syria  by  the 
conquests  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  It  was  in  fact  a 
struggle  between  the  Zend  tribes,  which  formed 
the  Medo-Persian  empire,  and  the  Semitic  tribes 
under  the  king  of  Babylon,  for  the  supremacy  of 
Asia.  We  can  scarcely  determine  whether  Cyru3 
conquered  Lydia  before  making  any  attack  on 
Babylon,  and  perhaps  in  this  matter  Xenophon 
may  have  preserved  something  like  the  true  suc¬ 
cession  of  events.  That  Croesus  was  in  alliance 
with  Babylon  is  stated  also  by  Herodotus,  who 
however,  makes  Croesus  entirely  the  aggressor  in 
the  Lydian  war.  No  clear  account  can  be  given  of 
his  campaigns  in  Central  Asia,  but  the  object  of 
them  was  evidently  to  subdue  the  whole  of  Asia 
as  far  as  the  Indus. 

With  respect  to  the  main  points  of  difference 
between  Herodotus  and  the  Cyropaedeia ,  besides 
what  has  been  said  above  of  the  historical  value  of 
Xenophon’s  book,  if  it  could  be  viewed  as  a  his¬ 
tory  at  all,  its  real  design  is  the  great  thing  to  be 
kept  in  view ;  and  that  design  is  stated  by  Xeno¬ 
phon  himself  with  sufficient  clearness.  He  wished 
to  shew  that  the  government  of  men  is  not  so  dif¬ 
ficult  as  is  commonly  supposed,  provided  that  the 
ruler  be  wise ;  and  to  illustrate  this  he  holds  forth 
the  example  of  Cyrus,  whom  he  endows  with  all 
virtue,  courage,  and  wisdom,  and  whose  conduct  is 
meant  for  a  practical  illustration  and  his  discourses 
for  an  exposition  of  the  maxims  of  the  Socratic 
philosophy,  so  far  as  Xenophon  was  capable  of 
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understanding  it.  Of  course  it  would  not  have 
done  to  have  represented  this  beau  ideal  of  a  phi¬ 
losophic  king  as  the  dethroner  of  his  own  grand¬ 
father,  as  the  true  Asiatic  despot  and  conqueror, 
and  as  the  victim  of  his  own  ambitious  schemes. 
It  seems  incredible  that  any  one  should  rise  from 
the  perusal  of  the  Cyropaedeia  without  the  firm 
conviction  that  it  is  a  romance,  and,  moreover, 
that  its  author  never  meant  it  to  be  taken  for  any¬ 
thing  else  ;  and  still  more  incredible  is  it  that  any 
one  should  have  recognized  in  the  picture  of  Xeno¬ 
phon  the  verisimilitude  of  an  Asiatic  conqueror  in 
the  sixth  century  before  Christ.  That  Cyrus  was 
a  great  man,  is  proved  by  the  empire  he  establish¬ 
ed  ;  that  he  was  a  good  man,  according  to  the 
virtues  of  his  age  and  country,  we  need  not  doubt ; 
but  if  we  would  seek  further  for  his  likeness,  we 
must  assuredly  look  rather  at  Genghis  Khan  or 
Timour  than  at  the  Cyrus  of  Xenophon. 

It  has,  however,  been  supposed,  that  the  state¬ 
ment  of  Xenophon  about  Cyaxares  II.  is  confirmed 
by  Scripture ;  for  that  Dareius  the  Mede,  who,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Daniel,  reigns  after  the  taking  of  Baby¬ 
lon  (for  two  years,  according  to  the  chronologers) 
and  before  the  first  year  of  Cyrus,  can  be  no  other 
(this  is  the  utmost  that  can  be  asserted)  than 
Cyaxares  II.  This  matter  seems  susceptible  of  a 
better  explanation  than  it  has  yet  received. 

1.  Xenophon’s  Cyaxares  is  the  son  of  Astyages; 
Dareius  the  Mede  is  the  son  of  Ahasuerus.  Now, 
it  is  almost  beyond  a  doubt  that  Ahasuerus  is  the 
Hebrew  form  of  the  Persian  name  or  title  which 
the  Greeks  called  Xerxes,  and  Cyaxares  seems  to 
be  simply  the  form  of  the  same  word  used  in  the 
Median  dialect.  Cyaxares,  the  son  of  Phraortes, 
is  called  Ahasuerus  in  Tobit  xiv.  15.  It  is  granted 
that  this  argument  is  not  decisive,  but,  so  far  as  it 
goes,  it  is  against  the  identification. 

2.  After  the  taking  of  Babylon,  Dareius  the 
Mede  receives  the  kingdom,  and  exercises  all  the 
functions  of  royalty,  with  great  power  and  splen¬ 
dour,  evidently  at  Babylon.  But  in  Xenophon 
it  is  Cyrus  who  does  this,  and  Cyaxares  never 
comes  near  Babylon  at  all  after  its  capture,  but 
remains  in  Media,  totally  eclipsed  and  almost  su¬ 
perseded  by  Cyrus.  There  are  other  arguments 
which  seem  to  shew  clearly  that,  whoever  Dareius 
the  Mede  may  have  been  (a  point  difficult  enough 
to  decide),  he  was  not  the  Cyaxares  of  Xenophon. 
The  matter  cannot  be  further  discussed  here ;  but 
the  result  of  a  most  careful  examination  of  it  is, 
that  in  some  important  points  the  statements  of 
Xenophon  cannot  be  reconciled  with  those  of 
Daniel ;  and  that  a  much  more  probable  explana¬ 
tion  is,  that  Dareius  was  a  noble  Median,  who  held 
the  sovereignty  as  the  viceroy  of  Cyrus,  until  the 
latter  found  it  convenient  to  fix  his  court  at  Baby¬ 
lon  ;  and  there  are  some  indications  on  which  a 
conjecture  might  be  founded  that  this  viceroy 
Avas  Astyages.  It  is  quite  natural  that  the  year 
in  which  Cyrus  began  to  reign  in  person  at  Baby¬ 
lon  should  be  reckoned  (as  it  is  by  the  Hebrew 
writers)  the  first  year  of  his  reign  over  the  whole 
empire.  This  view  is  confirmed  by  the  fact,  that 
in  the  prophecies  of  the  destruction  of  Babylon  it 
is  Cyrus,  and  not  any  Median  king,  that  is  spoken 
of.  Regarding  this  difficulty,  then,  as  capable  of 
being  explained,  it  remains  that  Xenophon’s  state¬ 
ment  about  Cyaxares  II.  is  entirely  unsupported. 
Xenophon  seems  to  have  introduced  Cyaxares 
simply  as  a  foil  to  set  off  the  virtues  of  Cyrus. 
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In  the  passage  of  Aeschylus,  which  is  sometimes 
quoted  as  confirming  Xenophon  [Astyages],  the 
two  kings  before  Cyrus  are  clearly  Phraortes  and 
Cyaxares,  or  Cyaxares  and  Astyages.  At  all 
events,  no  room  is  left  for  Cyaxares  II.  The  most 
natural  explanation  seems  to  be,  that  Phraortes,  in 
whose  reign  the  Persians  were  subjected  to  the 
Medes,  and  who  was  therefore  the  first  king  of 
the  united  Medes  and  Persians,  is  meant  in  the 
line 

M?)5 os  yap  r\v  6  irpooros  rjyep.wi'  arparov. 

The  next  line  admirably  describes  Cyaxares,  Avho 
took  Ninus,  and  consolidated  the  empire. 

yAAA os  5*  e/ceiVou  7rats  ro5’  Xpyov  ijrvcre. 

If  so,  Astyages  is  omitted,  probably  because  he 
did  not  complete  his  reign,  but  was  dethroned  by 
Cyrus,  who  is  thus  reckoned  the  third  Medo- 
Persian  king,  Tpiros  5’  ott’  avrov  Kupos.  For  the 
dir ’  avrov  surely  refers  to  the  person  Avho  is  called 
7r poor  os.  On  the  other  hand,  the  account  which 
Herodotus  gives  of  the  transference  of  the  Median 
empire  to  the  Persians  is  in  substance  confirmed  by 
Plato,  Aristotle,  Isocrates,  Anaximenes,  Dinon, 
Ctesias,  Amyntas,  Strabo,  Cephalion,  Justin,  Plu¬ 
tarch,  Polyaenus,  and  even  by  Xenophon  himself 
in  the  Anabasis ,  as  above  quoted.  (See  Clinton, 
i.  pp.  262,  263.)  Much  light  would  be  thrown 
on  the  subject  if  the  date  of  Cyrus’s  birth  could  be 
fixt ;  but  this  is  impossible.  Dinon  says,  that  he 
was  seventy  at  his  death  ;  but  this  is  improbable 
for  various  reasons,  and  Herodotus  evidently  con¬ 
sidered  him  much  younger. 

None  but  the  sacred  writers  mention  the  edict 
of  Cyrus  for  the  return  of  the  Jews.  A  motive 
for  that  step  may  be  perhaps  found  in  what  Hero¬ 
dotus  says  about  his  designs  on  Egypt.  The  very 
remarkable  prophecy  relating  to  the  destruction  of 
Babylon  and  the  restoration  of  the  Jews  by  Cyrus 
is  in  Isaiah  xliv.  xlv.,  besides  other  important 
passages  in  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah,  Avhich  predict 
the  fall  of  Babylon  without  mentioning  the  name 
of  Cyrus,  and  the  corresponding  history  is  in  the 
books  of  Daniel,  Ezra,  and  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  22, 
23.  The  language  of  the  proclamation  of  Cyrus, 
as  recorded  both  in  Ezra  i.  2  and  Chron.  xxxvi. 
22,  seems  to  countenance  the  idea  that  he  was 
acquainted,  as  he  might  easily  be  through  Daniel, 
with  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah.  “  The  Lord  God  of 
heaven  .  .  .  hath  charged  me  to  build  him  an  house 
at  Jerusalem,  which  is  in  Judah”  (compare  Isaiah 
xliv.  28,  xlv.  13);  but  beyond  this  one  point  there  is 
nothing  to  sustain  the  notion  of  Hales  and  others, 
that  Cyrus  was  more  than  an  unconscious  instru¬ 
ment  in  accomplishing  the  designs  of  Providence.. 
The  contrary  is  intimated  in  Isaiah  xlv.  5. 

In  the  East  Cyrus  was  long  regarded  as  the- 
greatest  hero  of  antiquity,  and  hence  the  fables  by 
which  his  history  is  obscured.  The  Persians  remem¬ 
bered  him  as  a  father  (Herod,  iii.  89,  160),  and 
his  fame  passed,  through  the  Greeks,  to  the  Euro¬ 
peans,  and  the  classical  writers  abound  with  allu¬ 
sions  to  him.  His  sepulchre  at  Pasargadae  was 
visited  by  Alexander  the  Great.  (Arrian,  vi.  29 ; 
Plut.  Alex.  69.)  Pasargadae  is  said  to  have  been 
built  on  the  spot  where  Cyrus  placed  his  camp 
when  he  defeated  Astyages,  and  in  its  immediate 
neighbourhood  the  city  of  Persepolis  grew  up. 
The  tomb  of  Cyrus  has  perished,  but  his  name  is 
found  on  monuments  at  Murghab,  north  of  Perse¬ 
polis,  which  place,  indeed,  some  antiquarians  take 
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for  Pasargadae.  (Herodotus,  lib.  i. ;  Ctesias,  ed. 
Lion ;  Xenophon,  Cyropaedeia  ;  Diodorus  ;  Justin  ; 
Strabo ;  and  other  ancient  authors  ;  Clinton,  Fast. 
Hell.  i.  ii.  supplements  ;  Heeren,  Ideen  ( AsiaticRe - 
searches)  ;  Schlosser,  Univ.  Gesckich.  d.  alt.  Welt; 
Hockh,  Vet.  Med.  et  Pers.  Monum.  )  [P-  S.] 

CYRUS,  the  Younger,  the  second  of  the  four 
sons  of  Dareius  Nothus,  king  of  Persia,  and  of  Pa¬ 
rysatis,  was  appointed  by  his  father  commander  (xa- 
pavos  or  arpar-pyos)  of  the  maritime  parts  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  satrap  of  Lydia,  Phrygia,  and  Cappadocia. 
(b.  c.  407.)  He  carried  with  him  a  large  sum  of 
money  to  aid  the  Lacedaemonians  in  the  Pelopon¬ 
nesian  war,  and  by  the  address  of  Lysander  he  was 
induced  to  help  them  even  more  than  his  father 
had  commissioned  him  to  do.  The  bluntness  of 
Callicratidas  caused  him  to  withdraw  his  aid,  but 
on  the  return  of  Lysander  to  the  command  it  was 
renewed  with  the  greatest  liberality.  [Callicra¬ 
tidas  ;  Lysander;  Tissaphernes.]  There  is 
no  doubt  that  Cyrus  was  already  meditating  the 
attempt  to  succeed  his  father  on  the  throne  of 
Persia,  and  that  he  sought  through  Lysander  to 
provide  for  aid  from  Sparta.  Cyrus,  indeed,  be¬ 
trayed  his  ambitious  spirit,  by  putting  to  death 
two  Persians  of  the  blood  royal,  for  not  observing  in 
his  presence  a  usage  which  was  only  due  to  the 
king.  It  was  probably  for  this  reason,  and  not 
only  on  account  of  his  own  ill  health,  that  Dareius 
summoned  Cyrus  to  his  presence,  (b.  c.  405.)  Be¬ 
fore  leaving  Sardis,  Cyrus  sent  for  Lysander  and 
assigned  to  him  his  revenues  for  the  prosecution  of 
the  war.  He  then  went  to  his  father,  attended 
by  a  body  of  500  Greek  mercenaries,  and  taking 
with  him  Tissaphernes,  nominally  as  a  mark  of 
honour,  but  really  for  fear  of  what  he  might  do  in 
his  absence.  He  arrived  in  Media  just  in  time  to 
witness  his  father’s  death  and  the  accession  of  his 
elder  brother,  Artaxerxes  Mnemon  (b.  c.  404), 
though  his  mother,  Parysatis,  whose  favourite  son 
Cyrus  was,  had  endeavoured  to  persuade  Dareius  to 
appoint  him  as  his  successor,  on  the  ground  that  he 
had  been  born  after,  but  his  brother  Artaxerxes 
before,  the  accession  of  Dareius.  This  attempt,  of 
course,  excited  the  jealousy  of  Artaxerxes,  which 
was  further  enflamed  by  information  from  Tissa¬ 
phernes,  that  Cyrus  was  plotting  against  his  life. 
Artaxerxes,  therefore,  arrested  his  brother  and 
condemned  him  to  death ;  but,  on  the  intercession 
of  Parysatis,  he  spared  his  life  and  sent  him  back 
to  his  satrapy.  Cyrus  now  gave  himself  up  to  the 
design  of  dethroning  his  brother.  By  his  affability 
and  by  presents,  he  endeavoured  to  corrupt  those 
of  the  Persians  who  past  between  the  court  of 
Artaxerxes  and  his  own  ;  but  he  relied  chiefly  on 
a  force  of  Greek  mercenaries,  which  he  raised  on 
the  pretext  that  he  was  in  danger  from  the  hostility 
of  Tissaphernes.  When  his  preparations  were 
complete,  he  commenced  his  expedition  against 
Babylon,  giving  out,  however,  even  to  his  own 
soldiers,  that  he  was  only  marching  against  the 
robbers  of  Pisidia.  When  the  Greeks  learnt  his 
real  purpose,  they  found  that  they  were  too  far 
committed  to  him  to  draw  back.  He  set  out  from 
Sardis  in  the  spring  of  b.  c.  401,  and,  having 
marched  through  Phrygia  and  Cilicia,  entered 
Syria  through  the  celebrated  passes  near  Issus, 
crossed  the  Euphrates  at  Thapsacus,  and  marched 
down  the  river  to  the  plain  of  Cunaxa,  500  stadia 
from  Babylon.  Artaxerxes  had  been  informed  by 
Tissaphernes  of  his  designs,  and  was  prepared  to 
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meet  him.  The  numbers  of  the  two  armies  are 
variously  stated.  Artaxerxes  had  from  400,000 
to  a  million  of  men;  Cyrus  had  about  100,000 
Asiatics  and  13,000  Greeks.  The  battle  was  at 
first  altogether  in  favour  of  Cyrus.  His  Greek 
troops  on  the  right  routed  the  Asiatics  who  were 
opposed  to  them  ;  and  he  himself  pressed  forward 
in  the  centre  against  his  brother,  and  had  even 
wounded  him,  when  he  was  killed  by  one  of  the 
king’s  body-guard.  Artaxerxes  caused  his  head 
and  right  hand  to  be  struck  off,  and  sought  to 
have  it  believed  that  Cyrus  had  fallen  by  his 
hand.  Parysatis  took  a  cruel  revenge  on  the 
suspected  slayers  and  mutilators  of  her  son.  The 
details  of  the  expedition  of  Cyrus  and  of  the 
events  which  followed  his  death  may  be  read  in 
Xenophon’s  Anabasis.  This  attempt  of  an  ambi¬ 
tious  young  prince  to  usurp  his  brother’s  throne 
led  ultimately  to  the  greatest  results,  for  by  it 
the  path  into  the  centre  of  the  Persian  empire 
was  laid  open  to  the  Greeks,  and  the  way  was 
prepared  for  the  conquests  of  Alexander.  The 
character  of  Cyrus  is  drawn  by  Xenophon  in  the 
brightest  colours.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  his 
ambition  was  gilded  by  all  those  brilliant  qualities 
which  win  men’s  hearts. 

(Xenophon,  Hellen.  i.  4,  5,  ii.  1,  iii.  1,  Anab. 
i.,  Cyrop.  viii.  8.  §  3,  Oecon.  iv.  16,  18,  21; 
Ctesias,  Persica ,  i.  44,  49,  Fr.  Ii.,  Iii.,  liii.,  liv., 
lvii.,  ed.  Lion;  ap.  Phot.  p.  42,  b.  10,  43,  b.  10, 
44,  a.  14,  ed.  Bekker;  Isocr.  Panath.  39  ;  Plut. 
Lys.  4,  9  ;  Artaoc.  3,  6,  13 — 17  ;  Diod.  xiii.  70, 
104,  xiv.  6,  11,  12,  19,  20,  22.)  [P.  S.] 

CYRUS,  a  rhetorician,  of  uncertain  age,  is  the 
author  of  a  work  Tlepl  Aiacpopas  ■Srdcrewj'  in  the 
Aldine  collection  of  the  Greek  orators,  reprinted, 
more  correctly,  in  Walz’s  Greek  Orators,  viii.  p. 
386,  &c.  Fabricius  suspects  that  the  anonymous 
work  entitled  TlpoS^para  'Pr)TopiKa  els  Sraaeis 
was  written  by  the  same  person.  (Fabric.  Bibl. 
Graec.  vi.  pp.  102,  .128;  Walz,  l.  c.  ;  Wester- 
mann,  Geschichte  der  Griech.  Beredtsamkeit,  § 
104.)  ^  [P.  S.] 

CYRUS  (Kupos),  the  name  of  several  physicians. 

1.  Cyrus  (called  also  in  some  editions  Syi'us),  a 
native  of  Alexandria,  who  lived  in  the  fifth  cen¬ 
tury  after  Christ.  He  was  first  a  physician  and 
philosopher,  and  afterwards  became  a  monk.  He 
is  said  to  have  been  an  eloquent  man,  and  to  have 
written  against  Nestorius.  (S.  Gennadius,  de 
IUustr.  Vir.  c.  81.) 

2.  A  physician  at  Edessa,  one  of  whose  medi¬ 
cines  is  quoted  by  Aetius  (ii.  2.  91,  p.  292),  and 
who  attained  the  dignity  of  Archiater.  He  must 
have  lived  between  the  second  and  fifth  centuries 
after  Christ,  as  the  office  of  Archiater  was  first 
conferred  on  Andromachus,  the  physician  of  Nero. 
{Diet,  of  Ant.  s.  v.  Archiater.) 

3.  A  physician,  probably  of  Lampsacus,  son  of 
Apollonius,  who  obtained  the  dignity  of  Archiater. 
He  is  mentioned  in  a  Greek  inscription  found  at 
Lampsacus,  as  having,  besides  many  other  acts  of 
liberality,  presented  to  the  senate  one  thousand 
Attic  drachmae,  i.  e.  (reckoning  the  drachma  to 
be  worth  nine  pence  three  farthings)  forty  pounds, 
twelve  shillings,  and  six  pence.  (Spon,  Miseellun. 
Erudit.  Antiquit.  p.  142,  quoted  by  Fabric.  Bibl. 
Graec.  vol.  xiii.  p.  134,  ed.  vet.) 

4.  A  physician  at  Rome  in  the  first  century 
B.  c.,  mentioned  in  a  Latin  inscription  as  having 
been  the  physician  of  Li  via,  the  wife  of  Drusus 
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Caesar,  who  afterwards  married  the  emperor 
Augustus.  (Spon,  quoted  by  Fabric.  1.  c.) 

5.  Cyrus,  St.,  was  a  native  of  Alexandria,  where 
he  practised  medicine  gratuitously  and  with  great 
reputation.  He  was  a  Christian,  and  took  every 
opportunity  of  endeavouring  to  convert  his  patients 
from  paganism.  During  the  persecution  of  Dio¬ 
cletian  he  fled  to  Arabia,  where  he  was  said  to 
heal  diseases  not  so  much  by  his  medicines  as  by 
miraculous  powers.  He  was  put  to  death  with 
many  tortures  by  the  command  of  the  prefect 
Syrianus,  in  company  with  several  other  martyrs, 
A.  d.  300  ;  and  his  remains  were  carried  to  Rome, 
and  there  buried.  His  memory  is  celebrated  on 
the  thirty-first  of  January  both  by  the  Romish 
and  Greek  churches.  ( Acta  Sanctor. ;  Menolog. 
Graecor.  ;  Bzovius,  Nomencl.  Sanctor.  Professione 
Medicor. ;  C.  B.  Carpzovius,  De  Medicis  ah  Eccles. 
pro  Sanctis  habitis.)  [W.  A.  G.] 

CYRUS,  an  architect,  who  lived  at  Rome  at 
the  time  of  Cicero,  and  died  on  the  same  day  with 
Clodius,  B.  c.  52.  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  vii.  14,  ad  Att. 
ii.  3,  ad  Qu.  Fr.  ii.  21,  pro  Milon.  17.)  [L.  U.] 

CYRUS,  Christians.  1.  An  Egyptian,  be¬ 
longing  to  the  fifth  century,  afterwards  bishop 
of  Smyrna,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Theo- 
phanes.  His  poetical  talents  procured  him  the 
favour  of  the  empress  Eudocia.  Under  Theo¬ 
dosius  the  Younger  he  filled  the  office  of  go¬ 
vernor  of  the  praetorium,  and  exarch  of  the  city 
of  Constantinople.  When  Eudocia  withdrew  to 
Jerusalem,  a.  d.  445,  he  fell  under  the  emperor’s 
displeasure.  This  led  to  his  retirement  from  civil 
offices  and  his  joining  the  clerical  order.  It  is  the 
express  testimony  of  Theophanes  that,  by  order  of 
Theodosius,  he  was  made  bishop  of  Smyrna.  After 
he  was  elevated  to  the  episcopal  dignity,  he  is 
said  to  have  delivered  a  discourse  to  the  people  on 
Christinas  day,  in  which  he  betrayed  gross  igno¬ 
rance  of  divine  things.  He  lived  till  the  time  of 
the  emperor  Leo.  Suidas  says,  that  on  his  retire¬ 
ment  from  civil  authority  he  became  e tv'ktkottos 
tuv  if  puli'  fv  KoTvaeicp  rrjs  Qpvyias  ;  but  whether 
this  means  bishop  of  Cotyaeia  in  Phrygia  is  uncer¬ 
tain.  It  is  not  known  whether  he  wrote  any¬ 
thing.  (Cave,  Histor.  Literar.  vol.  i. ;  Suidas,  s.  v.) 

2.  An  Egyptian  bishop  belonging  to  the  seventh 
century.  He  was  first  bishop  of  Phasis  a.  d.  620, 
and  afterwards  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  A.  d.  630- 
640.  It  was  owing  to  the  favour  of  Heraclius, 
the  emperor,  that  he  was  appointed  over  the  latter 
place.  In  633  he  attempted  to  make  peace  be¬ 
tween  the  Theodosians  or  Severians  and  the  Ca¬ 
tholics,  and  for  that  purpose  held  a  synod  at  Alex¬ 
andria,  in  which  he  proposed  a  Libellus  Satisfac¬ 
tions  in  nine  chapters.  This  treatise  was  to  be 
subscribed  by  the  Theodosians,  and  then  they 
were  to  be  admitted  into  the  bosom  of  the  church. 
But  the  seventh  chapter  favoured  the  Monotholite 
heresy,  and  led  to  much  disputation.  In  638, 
Heraclius  published  an  Ecthesis  or  formula  of  faith 
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drawn  up  by  Sergius,  in  which  he  clearly  stated 
that  there  was  but  one  will  in  Christ.  This  was 
subscribed  by  Cyrus,  a  circumstance  that  served  to 
confirm  its  truth  in  the  eyes  of  many.  Cyrus  died 
A.  D.  640.  Besides  the  Libellus  Satisfactionis,  he 
wrote  three  letters  to  Sergius,  patriarch  of  Con¬ 
stantinople,  which  are  still  extant.  Both  are  print¬ 
ed  in  the  Concilia,  vol.  vi.  (Cave,  Histor.  Literar. 
vol.  i.  ;  Murdock’s  Mosheim ,  vol.  i.  ;  Guerike’s 
Handbuch ,  vol.  i.  ;  Gieseler’s  Text-book ,  by  Cun¬ 
ningham,  vol.  i.)  [S.  D.] 

CYRUS,  THEODORUS  PRODROMUS. 
[Theodorus.] 

CYTHE'RA,  CYTJIEREIA,  CYTHE'RIAS 

(Kvdrjpa,  Kvdepeia,  KvOrjpias),  different  forms  of  a 
surname  of  Aphrodite,  derived  from  the  town  of 
Cythera  in  Crete,  or  from  the  island  of  Cythera, 
where  the  goddess  was  said  to  have  first  landed, 
and  where  she  had  a  celebrated  temple.  (Horn. 
Od.  viii.  288  ;  Herod,  i.  105  ;  Paus.  iii.  23.  $  1 ; 
Anacr.  v.  9  ;  Horat.  Carm.  i.  4.5.)  [L.S.] 

CYTHE'RIS,  a  celebrated  courtezan  of  the 
time  of  Cicero,  Antony,  and  Gallus.  She  was 
originally  the  freedwoman  and  mistress  of  V olum- 
nius  Eutrapelus,  and  subsequently  she  became 
connected  in  the  same  capacity  with  Antony,  and 
with  Gallus  the  poet,  to  whom,  however,  she  did 
not  remain  faithful.  Gallus  mentioned  her  in  his 
poems  under  the  name  of  Lycoris,  by  which  name 
she  is  spoken  of  also  by  the  Scholiast  Cruquius  on 
Horace.  (Sat.  i.  2.  55,  10.  77  ;  comp.  Serv.  ad 
Virg.  Eclog.  x.  1;  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  24,  ad  Att.  x.  10, 
16,  ad  Fam.  ix.  26  ;  Plut.  Ant.  9  ;  Plin.  H.  N. 
viii.  16.)  [L.  S.] 

CYTHE'RIUS  PHILO'XENUS.  [Philox- 

ENUS.] 

CYTHE'RIUS  PTOLEMAEUS.  [Ptolb- 

MAEUS.] 

CYTISSO'RUS  (Kuricrawpos),  a  son  of  Phrixus 
and  Chalciope  or  Iophossa.  (Apollod.  i.  9.  §  1 ; 
Schol.  ad  Apollon.  Rlicd.  ii.  1123,  1149.)  [L.  S.] 

CY'ZICUS  (Ki j^ikos),  a  son  of  Aeneus  and 
Aenete,  the  daughter  of  Eusorus.  (Apollon.  Rhod. 
i.  948  ;  Val.  Flacc.  iii.  3.)  According  to  others, 
he  was  himself  a  son  of  Eusorus,  and  others  again 
make  him  a  son  of  Apollo  by  Stilbe.  (Hygin.  Fab. 
16  ;  Conon,  Narrat.  41  ;  Schol.  ad  Apollon.  Rhod. 
1.  c .)  He  was  king  of  the  Doliones  at  Cyzicus  on 
the  Propontis.  In  compliance  with  an  oracle  he 
received  the  Argonauts  kindly,  when  they  landed 
in  his  dominion.  When,  after  their  departure, 
they  were  cast  back  upon  the  shore  by  a  storm 
and  landed  again  at  night-time,  they  were  mistaken 
by  the  Doliones  for  a  hostile  people,  and  a  struggle 
ensued,  in  which  Cyzicus  was  slain  by  Heracles  or 
Jason.  On  the  next  morning  the  mistake  was 
discovered,  and  the  Argonauts  mourned  for  three 
days  with  the  Doliones  over  the  death  of  their 
king,  and  celebrated  funeral  games  in  his  honour. 
(Apollod.  i.  9.  §  18  ;  Conon,  Narrat.  41,  who  gives 
a  different  account.  )  [U  SJ 
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D. 

DABAR,  the  son  of  Massugrada,  of  the  family 
of  Masinissa,  but  whose  father  was  the  son  of  a 
concubine,  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Bocchus,  the 
king  of  Mauretania,  by  whom  he  was  sent  to 
Sulla  to  negotiate  the  peace  which  ended  in  the 
surrender  of  Jugurtha.  Dabar  was  afterwards 
present  at  the  interview  between  Bocchus  and 
Sulla.  (Sail.  Jug.  108,  109.) 

DA'CTYLI  ( AaurvAoi ),  the  Dactyls  of  mount 
Ida  in  Phrygia,  fabulous  beings  to  whom  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  iron  and  the  art  of  working  it  by  means 
of  fire  was  ascribed.  Their  name  Dactyls,  that  is, 
Fingers,  is  accounted  for  in  various  ways ;  by 
their  number  being  five  or  ten,  or  by  the  fact  of 
their  serving  Rhea  just  as  the  fingers  serve  the 
hand,  or  by  the  story  of  their  having  lived  at  the 
foot  (kv  BaKTv\ois)  of  mount  Ida.  (Pollux,  ii.  4; 
Strab.  x.  p.  473  ;  Diod.  v.  64.)  Most  of  our  au¬ 
thorities  describe  Phrygia  as  the  original  seat  of 
the  Dactyls.  (Diod.  xvii.  7  ;  Schol.  ad  Apollon. 
Rhod.  i.  1126  ;  Strab.  1.  c .)  There  they  were  con¬ 
nected  with  the  worship  of  Rhea.  They  are  some¬ 
times  confounded  or  identified  with  the  Curetes, 
Corybantes,  Cabeiri,  and  Telchines ;  or  they  are 
described  as  the  fathers  of  the  Cabeiri  and  Cory¬ 
bantes.  (Strab.  x.  p.  466;  Schol.  ad  Arat.  33; 
Serv.  ad  Virg.  Georg,  iv.  153.)  This  confusion 
with  the  Cabeiri  also  accounts  for  Samothrace  being 
in  some  accounts  described  as  their  residence  (Diod. 
v.  64  ;  comp.  Arnob.  adv.  Gent.  iii.  41)  ;  and  Dio¬ 
dorus  states,  on  the  authority  of  Cretan  historians, 
that  the  Dactyls  had  been  occupied  in  incantations 
and  other  magic  pursuits ;  that  thereby  they  ex¬ 
cited  great  wonder  in  Samothrace,  and  that  Or¬ 
pheus  was  their  disciple  in  these  things.  Their 
connexion  or  identification  with  the  Curetes  even 
led  to  their  being  regarded  as  the  same  as  the 
Roman  Penates.  (Arnob.  iii.  40.)  According  to 
a  tradition  in  Clemens  Alexandrinus  (Strom,  i.  p. 
362)  the  Dactyls  did  not  discover  the  iron  in  the 
Phrygian  Ida,  but  in  the  island  of  Cyprus ;  and 
others  again  transfer  them  to  mount  Ida  in  Crete, 
although  the  ancient  traditions  of  the  latter  island 
scarcely  contain  any  traces  of  early  working  in 
metal  there.  (Apollon.  Rhod.  i.  1129;  Plin.  H.  N. 
vii.  57.)  Their  number  appears  to  have  originally 
been  three  :  Celmis  (the  smelter),  Damnameneus 
(the  hammer),  and  Acmon  (the  anvil).  (Schol.  ad 
Apollon.  1.  c.).  To  these  others  were  subsequently 
added,  such  as  Scythes,  the  Phrygian,  who  in¬ 
vented  the  smelting  of  iron  (Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i. 
p.  362),  Heracles  (Strab.  1.  c.),  and  Delas.  (Euseb. 
Praep.  Evang.  x.  p.  475.)  Apollonius  Rhodius 
mentions  the  hero  Titias  and  Cyllenus  as  the  prin¬ 
cipal  Dactyls,  and  a  local  tradition  of  Elis  men¬ 
tioned,  besides  Heracles,  Paconius,  Epimedes, 
Jasius,  and  Idas  or  Acesidas  as  Dactyls;  but  these 
.seem  to  have  been  beings  altogether  different  from 
the  Idaean  Dactyls,  for  to  judge  from  their  names, 
they  must  have  been  healing  divinities.  (Paus.  v. 
7.  §  4,  14.  §  5,  8.  §  1,  vi.  21.  §  5  ;  Strab.  viii.  p. 
355.)  Their  number  is  also  stated  to  have  been 
five,  ten  (five  male  and  five  female  ones),  fifty-two, 
or  even  one  hundred.  The  tradition  which  assigns 
to  them  the  Cretan  Ida  as  their  habitation,  de¬ 
scribes  them  as  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  Crete, 
and  as  having  gone  thither  with  Mygdon  (or 
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Minos)  from  Phrygia,  and  as  having  discovered 
the  iron  in  mount  Berecynthus.  (Diod.  v.  64  ; 
Cic.  de  Nat.  Deor.  iii.  16.)  With  regard  to  the 
real  nature  of  the  Dactyls,  they  seem  to  be  no 
more  than  the  mythical  representatives  of  the  dis¬ 
coverers  of  iron  and  of  the  art  of  smelting  metals 
with  the  aid  of  fire,  for  the  importance  of  this  art 
is  sufficiently  great  for  the  ancients  to  ascribe  its 
invention  to  supernatural  beings.  The  original 
notion  of  the  Dactyls  was  afterwards  extended, 
and  they  are  said  to  have  discovered  various 
other  things  which  are  useful  or  pleasing  to  man  ; 
thus  they  are  reported  to  have  introduced  music 
from  Phrygia  into  Greece,  to  have  invented  rhythm, 
especially  the  dactylic  rhythm.  (Plut.  de  Mus.  5  ; 
Diomedes,  p.  474,  ed.  Putsch  ;  Clem.  Alex.  Strom. 
i.  p.  360.)  They  were  in  general  looked  upon  as 
mysterious  sorcerers,  and  are  therefore  also  de¬ 
scribed  as  the  inventors  of  the  Ephesian  incantation 
formulae ;  and  persons  when  suddenly  frightened 
used  to  pronounce  the  names  of  the  Dactyls  as 
words  of  magic  power.  (Plut.  de  Fac.  in  Orb.  Lun. 
30;  compare  Lobeck,  de  Idaeis  Dadylis ;  Welcker, 
Die  Aeschyl.  Trib.  p.  168,  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

DADIS,  a  writer  on  agriculture,  mentioned  by 
Yarro.  (R.  R.  i.  1.  §  9.) 

DAE'DALUS  ( AaidaAos).  1.  A  mythical 
personage,  under  whose  name  the  Greek  writers 
personified  the  earliest  development  of  the  arts  of 
sculpture  and  architecture,  especially  among  the 
Athenians  and  Cretans. 

Though  he  is  represented  as  living  in  the  early 
heroic  period,  the  age  of  Minos  and  of  Theseus,  he 
is  not  mentioned  by  Homer,  except  in  one  doubt¬ 
ful  passage.  (See  below.) 

The  ancient  writers  generally  represent  Dae¬ 
dalus  as  an  Athenian,  of  the  royal  race  of  the 
Erechtheidae  (Paus.  vii.  4.  §  5  ;  Plut.  Thes.  18.) 
Others  called  him  a  Cretan,  on  account  of  the  long 
time  he  lived  in  Crete.  (Auson .Idyll.  12;  Eustath. 
ad  Horn.  II.  xviii.  592  ;  Paus.  viii.  53.  §  3.) 
According  to  Diodorus,  who  gives  the  fullest  ac¬ 
count  of  him  (iv.  76 — 79),  he  was  the  son  of 
Metion,  the  son  of  Eupalamus,  the  son  of  Erech- 
theus.  (Comp.  Plato,  Ion.  p.  553 ;  Paus.  vii.  4. 

§  5.)  Others  make  him  the  son  of  Eupalamus,  or 
of  Palamaon.  (Paus.  ix.  3.  §  2 ;  Hygin.  Fab.  39, 
corrected  by  274;  Suid.  s.  v.  UepfiiKos  Upov  ; 
Serv.  ad  Virg.  Aen.  vi.  14.)  His  mother  is 
called  Alcippe  (Apollod.  iii.  15.  §  9),  or  Iphinoe, 
(Pherecyd.  ap.  Schol.  Soph.  Oed.  Col.  463),  or 
Phrasimede.  (Schol.  adPlat.  Rep.  p.529.)  He  de¬ 
voted  himself  to  sculpture,  and  made  great  im¬ 
provements  in  the  art.  He  instructed  his  sister’s 
son,  Calos,  Talus,  or  Perdix,  who  soon  came  to 
surpass  him  in  skill  and  ingenuity,  and  Daedalus 
killed  him  through  envy.  [Perdix.]  Being 
condemned  to  death  by  the  Areiopagus  for  this 
murder,  he  went  to  Crete,  where  the  fame  of  his 
skill  obtained  for  him  the  friendship  of  Minos. 
He  made  the  well-known  wooden  cow  for  Pasi¬ 
phae  ;  and  when  Pasiphae  gave  birth  to  the 
Minotaur,  Daedalus  constructed  the  labyrinth,  at 
Cnossus,  in  which  the  monster  was  kept.  (Apollod. 

1.  c.;  Ovid.  Met.  viii.:  the  labyrinth  is  a  fiction, 
based  upon  the  Egyptian  labyrinth,  from  which 
Diodorus  says  that  that  of  Daedalus  was  copied 
(i.  97)  :  there  is  no  proof  that  such  a  building  ever 
existed  in  Crete.  (Hockh,  Greta ,  i.  p.  56.)  For 
his  part  in  this  affair,  Daedalus  was  imprisoned  by 
Minos ;  but  Pasiphae  released  him,  and,  as  Minos 
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had  seized  all  the  ships  on  the  coast  of  Crete,  Dae¬ 
dalus  procured  wings  for  himself  and  his  son 
Icarus  (or  made  them  of  wood),  and  fastened  them 
on  with  wax.  Daedalus  himself  flew  safe  over 
the  Aegean,  but,  as  Icarus  flew  too  near  the  sun, 
the  wax  by  which  his  wings  were  fastened  on  was 
melted,  and  he  dropped  down  and  was  drowned 
in  that  part  of  the  Aegean  which  was  called  after 
him  the  Icarian  sea.  According  to  a  more  prosaic 
version  ot  the  story,  Pasiphae  furnished  Daedalus 
with  a  ship,  in  which  he  fled  to  an  island  of  the 
Aegean,  where  Icarus  was  drowned  in  a  hasty 
attempt  to  land.  According  to  both  accounts, 
Daedalus  fled  to  Sicily,  where  he  was  protected  by 
Cocalus,  the  king  of  the  Sicani,  and  where  he 
executed  many  great  works  of  art.  When  Minos 
heard  where  Daedalus  had  taken  refuge,  he  sailed 
with  a  great  fleet  to  Sicily,  where  he  was  treach¬ 
erously  murdered  by  Cocalus  or  his  daughters. 
(Hygin.  Fab.  40,  44.) 

Daedalus  afterwards  left  Sicily,  to  join  lolaiis, 
son  of  Iphicles,  in  his  newly  founded  colony  in 
Sardinia,  and  there  also  he  executed  many  great 
works,  which  were  still  called  AcuSaAeia  in  the 
time  of  Diodorus  ( iv.  30),  who  no  doubt  refers  to 
the  Nuraghs ,  which  were  also  attributed  to  lolaiis. 
( Pseud.- Aristot.  de  Mirah.  Auscult.  100.)  Another 
account  was,  that  he  fled  from  Sicily,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  pursuit  of  Minos,  and  went  with 
Aristaeus  to  Sardinia.  (Paus,  x.  17.  §  3.)  Of 
the  stories  which  connect  him  with  Egypt,  the 
most  important  are  the  statements  of  Diodorus 
(i.  91),  that  he  executed  works  there,  that  he 
copied  his  labyrinth  from  that  in  Egypt,  that  the 
style  ( pvOiaos )  of  his  statues  was  the  same  as  that 
of  the  ancient  Egyptian  statues,  and  that  Daedalus 
himself  was  worshipped  in  Egypt  as  a  god. 

The  later  Greek  writers  explained  these  myths 
after  their  usual  absurd  plan.  Thus,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Lucian,  Daedalus  was  a  great  master  of 
astrology,  and  taught  the  science  to  his  son,  who, 
soaring  above  plain  truths  into  transcendental  mys¬ 
teries,  lost  his  reason,  and  was  drowned  in  the 
abyss  of  difficulties.  The  fable  of  Pasiphae  is  also 
explained  by  making  her  a  pupil  of  Daedalus  in 
astrology,  and  the  bull  is  the  constellation  Taurus. 
Palaephatus  explains  the  wings  of  Daedalus  as 
meaning  the  invention  of  sails.  (Comp.  Paus.  ix. 
11.  §  3.)  If  these  fables  are  to  be  explained  at 
all,  the  only  rational  interpretation  is,  that  they 
were  poetical  inventions,  setting  forth  the  great 
improvement  which  took  place,  in  the  mechanical 
as  well  as  in  the  fine  arts,  at  the  age  of  which 
Daedalus  is  a  personification,  and  also  the  sup¬ 
posed  geographical  course  by  which  the  fine  arts 
were  first  introduced  into  Greece. 

When,  therefore,  we  are  told  of  works  of  art 
which  were  referred  to  Daedalus,  the  meaning  is, 
that  such  works  were  executed  at  the  period  when 
art  began  to  be  developed.  The  exact  character  of 
the  Daedalian  epoch  of  art  will  be  best  understood 
from  the  statements  of  the  ancient  writers  respect¬ 
ing  his  works.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  works 
of  sculpture  and  architecture  which  were  ascribed 
to  him :  In  Crete,  the  cow  of  Pasiphae  and  the 
labyrinth.  In  Sicily,  near  Megaris,  the  Colym- 
bethra,  or  reservoir,  from  which  a  great  river, 
named  Alabon,  flowed  into  the  sea;  near  Agrigen- 
tum,  an  impregnable  city  upon  a  rock,  in  which 
was  the  royal  palace  and  treasury  of  Cocalus ;  in 
the  territory  of  Selinus  a  cave,  in  which  the  vapour 
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arising  from  a  subterranean  fire  was  received  in 
such  a  manner,  as  to  form  a  pleasant  vapour  bath. 
He  also  enlarged  the  summit  of  mount  Er}rx  by  a 
wall,  so  as  to  make  a  firm  foundation  for  the  tem¬ 
ple  of  Aphrodite.  For  this  same  temple  he  made 
a  honeycomb  of  gold  which  could  scarcely  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  a  real  honeycomb.  Diodorus  adds, 
that  he  was  said  to  have  executed  many  more 
works  of  art  in  Sicily,  which  had  perished  through 
the  lapse  of  time.  (Diod.  1.  c.) 

Several  other  works  of  art  were  attributed  to 
Daedalus,  in  Greece,  Italy,  Libya,  and  the  islands 
of  the  Mediterranean.  Temples  of  Apollo  at  Capua 
and  Cumae  were  ascribed  to  him.  (Sil.  I  tab  xii. 
102;  Virg.  Aen.  vi.  14.)  In  the  islands  called 
Electridae,  in  the  Adriatic,  there  were  said  to  be 
two  statues,  the  one  of  tin  and  the  other  of  brass, 
which  Daedalus  made  to  commemorate  his  arrival 
at  those  islands  during  his  flight  from  Minos. 
They  were  the  images  of  himself  and  of  his  son 
Icarus.  (Pseud.- Aristot.  de  Mirah.  Auscult.  81  ; 
Steph.  Byz.  s.v.  ’HAe/n-ptSai  vrjanL.)  At  Monogissa 
in  Caria  there  was  a  statue  of  Artemis  ascribed 
to  him.  (Steph.  Byz.  s.  v .)  In  Egypt  he  was  said 
to  be  the  architect  of  a  most  beautiful  propylaeum 
to  the  temple  of  Hephaestus  at  Memphis,  for  which 
he  was  rewarded  by  the  erection  of  a  statue  of 
himself  and  made  by  himself,  in  that  temple. 
(Diod.  i.  97.)  Scylax  mentions  an  altar  on  the 
coast  of  Libya,  which  was  sculptured  with  lions 
and  dolphins  by  Daedalus.  ( Periplus ,  p.  53,  ed. 
Hudson.)  The  temple  of  Artemis  Britomartis,  in 
Crete,  was  ascribed  to  Daedalus.  (Solinus,  11.) 
There  is  a  passage  in  which  Pausanias  mentions 
all  the  wooden  statues  which  he  believed  to  be  the 
genuine  works  of  Daedalus  (ix.  40.  §  2),  namely, 
two  in  Boeotia,  a  Hercules  at  Thebes,  respecting 
which  there  was  a  curious  legend  (Paus.  ix.  11. 
§§  2,  3 ;  Apollod.  ii.  6.  §  3),  and  a  Trop’nonius  at 
Lebadeia :  in  Crete,  an  Artemis  Britomartis  at 
Olus,  and  an  Athena  at  Cnossus  (the  x°P°s  °f 
Ariadne  is  spoken  of  below)  :  at  Delos,  a  small 
terminal  wooden  statue  of  Aphrodite,  which  was 
said  to  have  been  made  by  Daedalus  for  Ariadne, 
who  carried  it  to  Delos  when  she  fled  with  The¬ 
seus.  Pausanias  adds,  that  these  were  all  the 
works  of  Daedalus  which  remained  at  his  time, 
for  that  the  statue  set  up  by  the  Argives  in  the 
Heraeum  and  that  which  Antiphemus  had  removed 
from  the  Sicanian  city,  Omphace,  to  Gelos,  had 
perished  through  time.  (Comp.  viii.  46.  §  2.) 
Elsewhere  Pausanias  mentions,  as  works  ascribed 
to  Daedalus,  a  folding  seat  (5 icppos  OK\abias)  in 
the  temple  of  Athena  Polias  at  Athens  (i.  27.  §  1), 
a  wooden  statue  of  Hercules  at  Corinth  (ii.  4.  $  5), 
and  another  on  the  confines  of  Messenia  and  Arca¬ 
dia  (viii.  35.  §  2). 

The  inventions  and  improvements  attributed  to 
Daedalus  are  both  artistic  and  mechanical.  He 
was  the  reputed  inventor  of  carpentry  and  its  chief 
tools,  the  saw,  the  axe,  the  plumb-line,  the  auger 
or  gimlet,  and  glue.  (Hesycli.  s.  v.  T uapios ;  Piin. 
H.  N.  vii.  56;  Varro,  ap.  Charts,  p.  106,  ed. 
Putsch.)  He  was  said  to  have  been  taught  the 
art  of  carpentry  by  Minerva.  (Hygin.  Fab.  39.) 
Others  attribute  the  invention  of  the  saw  to  Perdix 
or  Talus,  the  nephew  of  Daedalus.  [Perdix.]  In 
naval  architecture,  the  invention  of  the  mast  and 
yards  is  ascribed  to  Daedalus,  that  of  the  sails  to 
Icarus.  (Plin.  1.  c .)  In  statuary,  the  improvements 
attributed  to  Daedalus  were  the  opening  of  the 
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eyes  and  of  the  feet,  which  had  been  formerly 
closed  (<rUjU7ro5a,  aulA-q  avfxSeSrjKOTa,  the  figures 
of  Daedalus  were  called  diaSoSyKora),  and  the  ex¬ 
tending  of  the  hands,  which  had  been  formerly 
placed  down  close  to  the  sides  ( Kadei/uLevai  /cal  rais 
Tr\evpcus  K€Ko\\T]fji.euaL,  Diod.  1.  c. ;  Suid.  s.  v. 
Aa.idd.Aou  volt}  gar  a).  In  consequence  of  these 
improvements,  the  ancient  writers  speak  of  the 
statues  of  Daedalus  as  being  distinguished  by  an 
expression  of  life  and  even  of  divine  inspiration. 
(Paus.  ii.  4.  §  5  ;  Plato,  passim,  and  particularly 
Men.  p.  97,  ed.  Steph. ;  Aristot.  Polit.  i.  4  :  the 
last  two  passages  seem  to  refer  to  automata,  which 
we  know  to  have  been  called  Daedalian  images  : 
Aristotle  mentions  a  wooden  figure  of  Aphrodite, 
which  was  moved  by  quicksilver  within  it,  as  a 
work  ascribed  to  Daedalus,  de  Anim.  i.  8.  §  9  : 
see  further,  Junius,  Catal.  Art.  p.  64.)  The  diffi¬ 
cult  passage  in  Plato  ( Hipp .  Maj.  iii.  281,  d.)  is 
rightly  explained  by  Thiersch,  as  being  only  com¬ 
parative,  and  as  meant  not  in  disparagement  of 
Daedalus,  but  in  praise  of  the  artists  of  Plato’s 
time.  The  material  in  which  the  statues  of  Dae¬ 
dalus  were  made,  was  wood.  The  only  exception 
worth  noticing  is  in  the  passage  of  Pausanias  (ix. 
40.  §  2),  iraod  tovtois  de  [Kra htctlois]  /cal  o'  rijs 
'Apiudrrjs  %opos,  ov  koX  "O/j.7] pos  eu  'lAiadi  gvdiggv 
e Troirfaaro ,  eireipyaapevos  earlv  e7rl  A eunoO  Aidov. 
(Comp.  vii.  4.  §  5.)  The  passage  of  Homer  is  in 
the  description  of  the  shield  of  Achilles  ( 11 .  xviii. 
£90—593): 

’Ev  8e  %opd v  rro'iKiAAe  irepiKAvros  ‘Agopiyvijeis, 

To y  f/ceAo//  oTov  nor *  eui  Kvooacy  (vpeir) 

AaidaAos  rfcr/cgcre v  KaAAnrAoKagcp  'Apiddvp. 

Now  the  mention  of  a  group  of  dancers  as  a  work 
of  Daedalus, — the  material,  white  stone, — the  cir¬ 
cumstance  of  the  poet’s  representing  Hephaestus 
as  copy ing  the  work  of  a  mortal  artist, — and  the 
absence  of  any  other  mention  of  Daedalus  in  Ho¬ 
mer, — all  this  is,  at  the  least,  very  suspicious.  It 
cannot  be  explained  by  taking  x°P°v  to  mean  a 
sort  of  dance  which  Daedalus  invented  (TjaKgaev), 
for  we  never  hear  of  Daedalus  in  connexion  with 
dancing (Bottiger,  Andeutungen,  46), and  a  sufficient 
number  of  examples  can  be  produced  from  Homer 
of  dcncuv  meaning  to  make  or  manufacture.  Un¬ 
less  the  passage  be  an  interpolation,  the  best  ex¬ 
planation  is,  that  x°P°v  means  simply  a  place  for 
dancing;  and,  further,  it  is  not  improbable  that 
AaidaAos  may  be  nothing  more  than  an  epithet  of 
Hephaestus,  who  is  the  great  artist  in  Homer,  and 
that  the  whole  mythological  fable  in  which  Daeda¬ 
lus  was  personified  had  its  origin  in  the  misunder¬ 
standing  of  this  very  passage.  At  all  events,  the 
group  seen  by  Pausanias  at  Cnossus,  if  it  really 
was  a  group  of  sculpture,  must  have  been  the  work 
of  an  artist  later  than  the  Daedalian  period,  or  at 
the  very  end  of  it. 

From  these  statements  of  the  ancient  writers  it 
is  not  difficult  to  form  some  idea  of  the  period  in 
the  history  of  art  which  the  name  of  Daedalus  re¬ 
presents.  The  name  itself,  like  the  others  which 
are  associated  with  it,  such  as  Eupalamus,  implies 
skill. 

The  earliest  works  of  art,  which  were  attributed 
to  the  gods,  were  called  daldaAa.  Passing  from 
mythology  to  history,  we  find  sculpture  taking  its 
rise  in  idolatry  ;  but  the  earliest  idols  were  nothing 
more  than  blocks  of  wood  or  stone,  which  were 
worshipped  under  the  name  of  some  gods.  (Paus. 
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vii.  22.  §  3.)  The  next  effort  was  to  express  the 
attributes  of  each  particular  divinity,  which  was 
at  first  done  only  by  forming  an  image  of  the  head, 
probably  in  order  to  denote  purely  intellectual  at¬ 
tributes  :  hence  the  origin  of  terminal  busts,  and 
the  reason  for  their  remaining  in  use  long  after  the 
art  of  sculpturing  the  whole  figure  had  attained  to 
the  highest  perfection.  But  there  were  some  dei¬ 
ties  for  the  expression  of  whose  attributes  the  bust 
was  not  sufficient,  but  the  whole  human  figure 
was  required.  In  the  earliest  attempts  to  execute 
such  figures,  wood  would  naturally  be  selected  as 
the  material,  on  account  of  the  ease  of  working  it. 
They  were  ornamented  with  real  drapery  and 
bright  colours.  It  was  to  such  works  especially, 
that  the  name  daldaAa  was  applied,  as  we  are  in¬ 
formed  by  Pausanias  (ix.  3.  §  2),  who  adds,  that 
they  were  so  called  before  Daedalus  was  bom  at 
Athens.  The  accuracy  and  the  expression  of  such 
images  was  restricted  not  only  by  the  limited  skill 
of  the  artist,  but  also,  as  we  see  so  strikingly  in 
Egyptian  sculpture,  by  the  religious  laws  which 
bound  him  to  certain  forms.  The  period  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  name  of  Daedalus  was  that  in  which 
such  forms  were  first  broken  through,  and  the  at¬ 
tempt  was  made  to  give  a  natural  and  lifelike  ex¬ 
pression  to  statues,  accompanied,  as  such  a  deve¬ 
lopment  of  any  branch  of  art  always  is,  by  a  great 
improvement  in  the  mechanics  of  art.  The  period 
when  this  development  of  art  took  place,  and  the 
degree  of  foreign  influence  implied  in  the  fables 
about  Daedalus,  are  very  difficult  questions,  and 
cannot  be  discussed  within  the  limits  of  this  arti¬ 
cle.  The  ancient  traditions  certainly  point  to 
Egypt  as  the  source  of  Grecian  art.  ( See  especially 
Diod.  i.  97.)  But,  without  hazarding  an  opinion 
on  this  point,  we  may  refer  to  the  Egyptian  and 
Etruscan  and  earliest  Greek  antiquities,  as  giving 
some  vague  idea  of  what  is  meant  by  the  Daeda¬ 
lian  style  of  sculpture.  The  remains  called  Cyclo¬ 
pean  give  a  similar  notion  of  the  Daedalian  archi¬ 
tecture.  The  Daedalian  style  of  art  continued  to 
prevail  and  improve  down  to  the  beginning  of  the 
fifth  century  b.  c.,  and  the  artists  of  that  long  pe¬ 
riod  were  called  Daedalids,  and  claimed  an  actual 
descent  from  Daedalus,  according  to  the  well-known 
custom  by  which  art  was  hereditary  in  certain  fa¬ 
milies.  This  genealogy  was  carried  down  as  late 
as  the  time  of  Socrates,  who  claimed  to  be  a  Dae- 
dalid.  The  most  important  of  the  Daedalids,  be¬ 
sides  his  son  Icarus,  and  his  nephew  Talus  or 
Perdix,  were  Scyllis  and  Dipoenus,  whom  some 
made  the  sons  of  Daedalus  (Paus.  ii.  15.  §  1), 
Endoeus  of  Athens  (Paus.  i.  26.  §  5),  Learchus  of 
Rhegium(Paus.  iii.  17.  §  6),  and  Onatas  of  Aegina. 
(Paus.  v.  25.  §  7.)  All  these,  however,  lived  long 
after  the  period  in  which  Daedalus  is  placed. 
Besides  Icarus,  Daedalus  was  said  to  have  had  a 
son,  Japyx,  who  founded  Iapygae.  (Strab.  vi.  p. 
279;  Eustath.  ad  Dionys.  Perieg.  379.) 

A  drjgos  of  the  Athenian  (puArl  Keuplnris  bore 
the  name  of  AaidaAidai.  (Meurs.  de  Att.  Pop.  s.  v.) 
Feasts  called  AaidaAeia  were  kept  in  difierent 
parts  of  Greece. 

2.  Of  Sicyon,  a  statuary  in  bronze,  the  son  and 
disciple  of  Patrocles,  who  is  mentioned  by  Pliny 
among  the  artists  of  the  95th  Olympiad.  Daeda¬ 
lus  erected  a  trophy  for  the  Eleians  in  the  Altis 
after  a  victory  over  the  Lacedaemonians  in  the  war 
which  lasted  b.  c.  401 — 399.  Besides  this  trophy, 
Daedalus  made  several  statues  of  athletes,  and 
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some  other  works.  (Paus.  vi.  2.  §  4  ;  3.  §§  2,  3  ; 
6.  §  1,  x.  9.  §  3;  Plin.  xxxiv.  8.  s.  19.  §  15.) 

3.  A  statuary,  born  in  Bithynia,  whose  statue 
of  Zeus  Stratius  at  Nicomedia  was  greatly  admired. 
(Arrian,  ap.  Eustath.  ad  Dionys.  Perieg.  796.) 
Hence  he  probably  lived  from  the  time  of  Alexan¬ 
der  the  Great  downwards.  (Thiersch,  Epoch,  p. 
49.)  [P.  S.] 

DAEIR  A  ( Aaeipa  or  A cupa),  that  is,  “  the 
knowing,”  a  divinity  connected  with  the  Eleusi- 
nian  mysteries.  According  to  Pausanias  (i.  38. 
§  7)  she  was  a  daughter  of  Oceanus,  and  became 
by  Hermes  the  mother  of  Eleusis  ;  but  others 
called  her  a  sister  of  Styx ;  while  a  third  account 
represents  her  as  identical  with  Aphrodite,  Deme¬ 
ter,  Hera,  or  Persephone.  (Apollon.  Rhod.  iii. 
847;  Eustath,  ad  Horn.  p.  648.)  [L.  S.] 

DAES  (Acajs),  of  Colonae,  apparently  an  histo¬ 
rian,  who  wrote  on  the  history  of  his  native  place. 
(Strab.  xiii.  p.  612.)  [L.  S.] 

DAETONDAS  (A acrcvvSas),  a  statuary  of  Si- 
cyon,  made  a  statue  of  the  Eleian  athlete  Theoti- 
mus  at  Olympia.  (Paus.  vi.  17.  §  3.)  Since 
Moschion,  the  father  of  Theotimus,  accompanied 
Alexander  the  Great  into  Asia,  Daetondas  proba¬ 
bly  flourished  from  B.  c.  320  downwards.  [P.  S.] 
DAI'MACHUS  or  DEI'MACHUS  (A dlgaXos 
or  A rfigaxos),  of  Plataeae,  a  Greek  historian, 
whose  age  is  determined  by  the  fact,  that  he  was 
sent  as  ambassador  to  Allitrochades,  the  son  of 
Androcottus  or  Sandrocottus,  king  of  India  (Strab. 
ii.  p.  70),  and  Androcottus  reigned  at  the  time 
when  Seleucus  was  laying  the  foundation  of  the 
subsequent  greatness  of  his  empire,  about  b.  c.  31 2. 
(Justin,  xv.  4.)  This  fact  at  once  shews  the  im¬ 
possibility  of  what  Casaubon  (cid  Diog.  La'irt.  i.  1 ) 
endeavoured  to  prove,  that  the  historian  Ephorus 
had  stolen  whole  passages  from  Dai'machus’s  work, 
since  Ephorus  lived  and  wrote  before  Da'imachus. 
The  latter  wrote  a  work  on  India,  which  consisted 
of  at  least  two  books.  He  had  probably  acquired 
or  at  least  increased  his  knowledge  of  those  eastern 
countries  during  his  embassy ;  but  Strabo  never¬ 
theless  places  him  at  the  head  of  those  who  had 
circulated  false  and  fabulous  accounts  about  India. 
(Comp.  Athen.  ix.  p.  394  ;  Harpocrat.  s.  v.  eyyv- 
QrjKT] ;  Schol.  ad  Apollon.  Rhod.  i.  558.)  We  have 
also  mention  of  a  very  extensive  work  on  sieges 
(noXiopKrjTiKoi,  viropivrjpara)  by  one  Da'imachus, 
who  is  probably  the  same  as  the  author  of  the 
Indica.  If  the  reading  in  Stephanus  of  Byzantium 
(s.  v.  AaKetiaipcev)  is  correct,  the  work  on  sieges 
consisted  of  at  least  35  (Ae)  books.  (Comp.  Eustath. 
ad  Horn.  II.  ii.  581.)  The  work  on  India  is  lost, 
but  the  one  on  sieges  may  possibly  be  still  con¬ 
cealed  somewhere,  for  Magius  (in  Gruter’s  Ease 
Artium ,  p.  1330)  states,  that  he  saw  a  MS.  of  it. 
i  It  may  be  that  our  Da'imachus  is  the  same  as  the 
one  quoted  by  Plutarch  ( Comparat .  Solon,  cum 
Puhl.  4)  as  an  authority  on  the  military  exploits 
of  Solon.  In  another  passage  of  Plutarch  ( Lysand . 
12)  one  Laimachus  (according  to  the  common  read¬ 
ing)  is  mentioned  as  the  author  of  a  work  tt epl 
evaeSeias,  and  modern  critics  have  changed  the 
i  name  Laimachus  into  Da'imachus,  and  consider 
him  to  be  the  same  as  the  historian.  In  like 
manner  it  has  been  proposed  in  Diogenes  Laertius 
(i.  30)  to  read  Aaipaxos  6  UkaraLevs  instead  of 
AaiSaxos  6  YlkaTcnviKos,  but  these  are  only  con¬ 
jectural  emendations.  [L.  S.] 

DAIPHANTUS  (Aaicpavros),  a  Theban,  who 
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was  slain  at  the  battle  of  Mantineia,  b.  c.  362. 
It  is  said  that  Epaminondas,  after  he  had  received 
his  mortal  wound,  asked  successively  for  Dai'phan- 
tus  and  Iola'idas,  and,  when  he  heard  of  their  death, 
advised  his  countrymen  to  make  peace.  (Plut. 
Apophth.  Epam.  24  ;  Ael.  V.  H.  xii.  3.)  [E.  E.] 

DAIPPUS  or  DAHIPPUS  (Admros),  a 
statuary  who  made  statues  of  athletes  (Paus.  vi. 
12.  §  3,  16.  §  4),  and  a  statue  which  Pliny 
(xxxiv.  8.  s.  19.  §  28)  calls  Perixyomenon,  for 
which  Brotier  would  read  'iTo.pakv6p.evov.  He  is 
mentioned  in  two  other  passages  of  Pliny  (l.  c. 
19,  19.  §  7),  where  all  the  MSS.  give  Laippus, 
through  a  confusion  between  A  and  A.  From 
these  two  passages  it  appears  that  he  was  a  son  of 
Lysippus,  and  that  he  flourished  in  the  120th 
Olympiad,  (b.  c.  300,  and  onwards.)  [P.  S.] 
DA'LION,  a  writer  on  geography  and  botany, 
who  is  quoted  by  Pliny.  (H.  N.  vi.  35,  xx.  73.) 
He  is  mentioned  among  the  foreign  authors  made 
use  of  by  Pliny,  and  must  have  lived  in  or  before 
the  first  century  after  Christ.  [W.  A.  G.] 

DALMATIUS.  [Delmatius.] 

DAMAGED  US  (Aajudyyros).  1.  King  of 
Talysus  in  Rhodes  (contemporary  with  Ardys, 
king  of  Lydia,  and  Phraortes,  king  of  Media), 
married,  in  obedience  to  the  Delphic  oracle,  the 
daughter  of  Aristomenes  of  Messene,  and  from 
this  marriage  sprung  the  family  of  the  Diagoridae, 
who  were  celebrated  for  their  victories  at  Olympia. 
[Aristomenes.]  The  following  is  their  genealogy. 

Aristomenes. 

I 

daughter  =p  Damagetus. 

.  I 

(Diagoras.) 

Dorieus. 

1 

Damagetus. 

.  I 

Diagoras. 


Damagetus.  Callipateira.  Pherenice. 

Acusilaiis. 

Dorieus.  Eucles.  Peisodorus. 

In  this  pedigree  the  name  of  the  first  Diagoras 
is  inserted  by  Clavier  and  Clinton,  to  supply  one 
generation,  which  seems  to  be  wanting  in  Pausa¬ 
nias. 

2.  Of  the  second  Damagetus  nothing  is  known 
but  his  name. 

3.  The  third  Damagetus  was  victor  in  the 

pancratium  on  the  same  day  on  which  his  brother 
Acusilaiis  was  victor  in  boxing.  [Diagoras.] 
(Pind.  Ol.  7,  and  Schol.  ;  Paus.  iv.  24.  §  1,  vi.  7. 
§§  1,  2  ;  Aelian,  V.  II.  x.  1;  Cic.  Tusc.  i.  46 ; 
Clinton,  Fast.  Hell.  i.  pp.  254,  255.)  [P.  S.] 

DAMAGE'TUS  (Aapaygros),  the  author  of 
thirteen  epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology,  from 
the  contents  of  some  of  which  his  time  is  fixed  at 
the  end  of  the  third  century  b.  c.  He  was  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  Garland  of  Meleager.  It  is  not 
known  whether  he  is  the  same  person  as  the 
Demagetus  who  is  cited  by  Stephanus  Byzan- 
tinus  ( s .  v.  ’Akttj).  The  name  is  also  given  by 
the  Scholiast  to  Apollonius  Ilhodius  (i.  224)  in  the 
form  Demagetus.  (Brunck,  Anal.  ii.  38,  iii.  331  ; 
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Jacobs,  AnihoL  Graec.  ii.  39,  xiii.  879,  880; 
Fabric.  Bibl.  Graec.  iv.  p.  470.)  [P.  S.] 

DAMA'GORAS  (A ayayopas),  a  Rhodian  ad¬ 
miral  in  the  war  against  Mithridates.  After  an 
engagement  with  the  king’s  fleet,  the  Rhodians 
missed  one  trireme,  and  not  knowing  whether  it 
had  been  taken  by  the  enemy,  they  sent  out  Da- 
magoras  with  six  quick-sailing  vessels  to  search 
for  it.  Mithridates  attacked  him  with  twenty-five 
ships,  and  Damagoras  retreated,  till  about  sunset 
the  king’s  fleet  withdrew.  Damagoras  then  sailed 
forth  again,  sunk  two  of  the  king’s  ships,  and 
drove  two  others  upon  the  coast  of  Lycia,  and  in 
the  night  returned  to  Rhodes.  (Appian,  Mithrid. 
25.)  [L.  S.] 

DA'MALIS  (AdqaAis),  the  wife  of  the  Athe¬ 
nian  general,  Chares.  She  accompanied  her  hus¬ 
band,  and  while  he  was  stationed  with  his  fleet 
near  Byzantium,  she  died.  She  is  said  to  have 
been  buried  in  a  neighbouring  place,  of  the  name 
of  Damalis,  and  to  have  been  honoured  with  a 
monument  of  the  shape  of  a  cow.  According  to  a 
mythical  tradition,  Io  on  her  wandering  landed  at 
Damalis,  and  the  Chalcedonians  erected  a  bronze 
cow  on  the  spot.  (Symeon  Mag.  de  Constant.  Por- 
phyr.  p.  729,  ed.  Bonn  ;  comp.  Polyb.  v.  43.)  [L.S.] 
DAMARATUS.  [Demaratus.] 
DAMA'RETE.  [Demaretk] 
DAMASCE'NUS,  JOANNES  (’Wwijs  Aa- 
Hacncripos ),  a  voluminous  ecclesiastical  writer,  who 
flourished  during  the  first  half  of  the  eighth  cen¬ 
tury  after  Christ,  in  the  reigns  of  Leo  Isauricus 
and  Constantine  VII.  He  was  a  native  of  Da¬ 
mascus,  whence  he  derived  his  surname,  and  be¬ 
longed  to  a  family  of  high  rank.  His  oratorical 
powers  procured  him  the  surname  of  Chrysorrhoas, 
but  he  was  also  stigmatized  by  his  enemies  with 
various  derogatory  nicknames,  such  as  Sarabaita, 
Mansur,  and  Arclas.  He  devoted  himself  to  the 
service  of  the  church,  and  after  having  obtained 
the  dignity  of  presbyter,  he  entered  the  monastery 
of  St.  Saba  at  Jerusalem,  where  he  spent  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  his  life,  devoting  himself  to  literary 
pursuits,  especially  the  study  of  theology.  He 
seems  to  have  died,  at  the  earliest,  about  a.  d.  756, 
and  his  tomb  was  shewn  near  St.  Saba  down  to  a 
very  late  period.  He  is  regarded  as  a  saint  both 
by  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches ;  the  former  ce¬ 
lebrates  his  memory  on  the  29th  of  November  and 
the  4th  of  December,  and  the  latter  on  the  6th  of 
May.  His  life,  which  is  still  extant,  was  written 
by  Joannes,  patriarch  of  Jerusalem ;  but  little 
confidence  can  be  placed  in  it,  as  the  facts  are 
there  mixed  up  with  the  most  incredible  stories. 
It  is  printed  in  Surius’s  Lives  of  the  Saints,  under 
the  6th  of  May. 

All  the  writers  who  mention  Joannes  Damas- 
cenus  agree  in  asserting,  that  he  surpassed  all  his 
contemporaries  as  a  philosopher  and  by  the  exten¬ 
sive  range  of  his  knowledge.  This  reputation  is 
sufficiently  supported  by  the  great  number  of  his 
works  which  have  come  down  to  us,  though  he 
was  extremely  deficient  in  critical  judgment,  which 
is  most  apparent  in  the  stories  which  he  relates  in 
confirmation  of  the  doctrines  he  propounds.  He 
was  a  strong  opponent  of  those  who  insisted  upon 
removing  all  images  from  the  Christian  churches, 
and  upon  abolishing  prayers  for  the  dead.  We 
pass  over  the  several  collections  of  his  works, 
as  well  as  the  separate  editions  of  single  treatises, 
and  only  refer  our  readers  to  the  best  edition  of 
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his  works,  which  was  prepared  and  edited  by 
Michael  le  Quien,  Paris,  1712,  in  2  vols.  fol., 
though  it  is  far  from  containing  all  the  works 
that  are  still  extant  under  his  name,  and  are  buried 
in  MS.  in  the  various  libraries  of  Europe.  It  con¬ 
tains  the  following  works  :  1.  KecpdXaia  tpiXocro- 

tpiKa,  or  the  main  points  of  philosophy  and  dialec¬ 
tics.  2.  riepl  cupecrewj',  on  heresies  and  their 
origin.  3.  ''EkBocls  aKpL§rls  rrjs  dp0o5o|ou  7ncrTewy, 
an  accurate  exposition  of  the  orthodox  faith. 
4.  Flpoy  t oiis  SiaSaXXovras  ray  ayias  cIkovos, 
a  treatise  against  those  who  opposed  the  use  of 
images  in  churches.  5.  AlSeXXos  ire  pi  dpdov  vpo- 
voTipLaros,  that  is,  a  confession  of  faith.  6.  T o'p.oy, 
i.  e.  a  work  against  the  Jacobites  and  Monophysites 
or  Eutychians.  7.  Kara  Ma!u%ouW  dt,aXoyos,  a 
discourse  against  the  Manicheans.  8.  AiaXoyos 
~2,apaK7]vov  nal  Xpicmavov ,  a  dialogue  between  a 
Saracen  and  a  Christian.  9.  Uepl  SpaKorrccv,  a 
fragment  on  dragons.  10.  riepl  ay  las  rpiabos ,  on 
the  holy  trinity.  11.  ITepl  too  rpiaaylou  vp.vov7 
on  the  hymn  entitled  Trisagium.  12.  Uepl  rdu 
ayiuv  VT]<jTe‘MV,  oil  fasts.  13.  ITepl  tuv  oktcv  rrjs 
iTov'ppias  TTuev/jidrwv,  on  the  eight  spirits  of  wick¬ 
edness.  14.  Elcraywyi)  5 oyp.aTcov  crToixeidbTjs, 
elementary  instruction  in  the  Christian  dogmas. 
15.  ITepi  crvvdeTov  (pvcreces ,  a  treatise  directed 
against  the  Acephalians.  16.  Ilept  twp  ev  t 
Xpurr^  5 vo  SeA'pp.ctTcei'  ecu  evepyei&v  nal  Xonrdv 
(pvaiK&v  l5iojpt.dTa>p,  on  the  twofold  will  and  action 
of  Christ,  and  on  the  other  physical  properties. 
17.  ^Ettos  dupiSecrraTov  Kara  9-eoariryovs  alpeaews 
twv  XeaTopiavd'v,  against  the  heresies  of  the  Nes- 
torians.  18.  A  number  of  fragments  on  various 
subjects.  19.  UaaxaXioi',  or  a  paschal  canon. 

20.  A  fragment  of  a  letter  on  the  nature  of  man. 

21.  A  treatise  on  those  who  had  died  in  the  faith 

of  Christ,  and  on  the  manner  in  which  their  souls 
may  be  benefited  by  masses  and  alms.  22.  A 
letter  on  confession.  23.  Aoyos  airotieLKTiKos 
7 repl  rdv  ayiwv  Kal  creirrcou  elnovccv,  an  oration  on 
the  veneration  due  to  sacred  images.  24.  An  epis¬ 
tle  on  the  same  subject,  addressed  to  Theophilus. 
25.  Ilepl  t&v  d^vpLwp,  on  the  feast  of  unleavened 
bread.  26.  An  epistle  addressed  to  Zacharias, 
bishop  of  the  Doari.  27.  An  exposition  of  the 
Christian  faith  :  it  is  only  in  Latin,  and  a  transla¬ 
tion  from  an  Arabic  MS.  28.  Some  poems  in 
iambics  on  sacred  subjects.  29.  An  abridgment 
of  the  interpretation  of  the  letters  of  St.  Paul  by 
Joannes  Chrysostomus.  30.  Tepa  xapa AA?jAa, 
sacred  parallels,  consisting  of  passages  of  Scripture 
compared  with  the  doctrines  of  the  early  fathers. 
31.  A  number  of  homilies.  (Fabric.  Bibl.  Graec. 
ix.  pp.  682-744;  Cave,  Hist.  Lit.  i.  p.  482,  &c., 
ed.  London,  1688.)  [L.  S.] 

DAMASCE'NUS,  NICOLAUS  (Ni/cdAaoy  Aa- 
p.acrK7]Pos),  a  famous  Greek  polyhistor,  who  lived 
in  the  time  of  Herod  the  Great  and  the  emperor 
Augustus,  with  both  of  whom  he  was  connected 
by  intimate  friendship.  He  was,  as  his  name  in¬ 
dicates,  a  native  of  Damascus,  and  the  son  of  An¬ 
tipater  and  Stratonice.  His  parents  were  distin¬ 
guished  no  less  for  their  personal  character  than 
for  their  wealth,  and  his  father,  who  was  a  highly 
esteemed  orator,  was  not  only  invested  with  the 
highest  magistracies  in  his  native  place,  but  was 
employed  on  various  embassies.  Nicolaus  and  his 
brother  Ptolemaeus  ■were  instructed  from  their 
childhood  in  everything  that  was  good  and  useful. 
Nicolaus  in  particular  shewed  great  talents,  and 
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even  before  he  attained  the  age  of  puberty,  he  ob¬ 
tained  the  reputation  of  being  the  most  accom¬ 
plished  among  the  youths  of  his  age ;  and  at  that 
early  age  he  composed  tragedies  and  comedies, 
which  met  with  general  applause.  But  he  soon 
abandoned  these  poetical  pursuits,  and  devoted 
himself  to  rhetoric,  music,  mathematics,  and  the 
philosophy  of  Aristotle.  Herod  carried  on  his 
philosophical  studies  in  common  with  Nicolaus, 
and  the  amicable  relation  between  the  two  men 
was  strengthened  by  these  common  pursuits.  In 
B.  c.  14,  he  prevailed  upon  Herod  to  interfere  with 
Agrippa  on  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  Ilium,  who 
were  to  be  severely  punished  for  having  been  ap¬ 
parently  wanting  in  attention  to  Agrippa’s  wife, 
Julia,  the  daughter  of  Augustus.  It  was  about 
the  same  time  that  he  used  his  influence  with  He¬ 
rod  to  prevail  upon  Agrippa  to  put  an  end  to  the 
annoyances  to  which  the  Jews  in  Ionia  were  con¬ 
stantly  exposed.  In  a  conversation  with  Herod 
Nicolaus  once  directed  his  attention  to  the  advan¬ 
tages  which  a  prince  might  derive  from  history ; 
and  the  king,  who  was  struck  by  the  truth  of  the 
observation,  entreated  Nicolaus  to  write  a  history. 
Nicolaus  complied  with  the  request,  and  compiled 
a  most  voluminous  work  on  universal  history,  the 
accomplishment  of  which,  in  his  opinion,  surpassed 
even  the  hardest  among  the  labours  of  Heracles. 
In  b.  c.  13,  when  Herod  went  to  Rome  to  pay 
Augustus  a  visit,  he  took  Nicolaus  with  him,  and 
both  travelled  in  the  same  vessel.  On  that  occa¬ 
sion,  Nicolaus  made  Augustus  a  present  of  the 
finest  fruit  of  the  palm-tree,  which  Augustus 
henceforth  called  Nicolai ,  a  name  by  which  that 
fruit  was  known  down  to  the  middle  ages.  Some 
writers  speak  of  cakes  (TrAatcovi'Tes)  which  Nico¬ 
laus  presented  to  Augustus,  but  this  is  evidently  a 
mistake.  (Suid.  s.  v.  NtKoAaos;  Athen.  xiv.  p.  652; 
Plut.  Sympos.  viii.  4 ;  Isidor.  Orig.  xvii.  7 ;  Plin. 
II.  N.  xiii.  4.)  When  Herod,  by  his  success 
against  some  Arab  chiefs,  had  drawn  upon  himself 
the  enmity  of  Augustus,  and  the  latter  declined  to 
receive  any  ambassadors,  Herod,  who  knew  the 
influence  which  Nicolaus  possessed  with  the  em¬ 
peror,  sent  him  to  negotiate.  Nicolaus,  by  very 
skilful  management,  succeeded  in  turning  the 
anger  of  Augustus  against  the  Arabs,  and  in  re¬ 
storing  the  friendship  between  Augustus  and  He¬ 
rod.  When  Alexander  and  Aristobulus,  the  sons 
of  Herod,  were  suspected  of  plotting  against  their 
father,  Nicolaus  endeavoured  to  induce  the  king 
not  to  proceed  to  extremities  against  his  sons,  but 
in  vain  :  the  two  sons  were  put  to  death,  and 
Nicolaus  afterwards  degraded  himself  by  defend¬ 
ing  and  justifying  this  cruel  act  of  his  royal  friend. 
On  the  death  of  Herod,  Archelaus  succeeded  to 
the  throne,  chiefly  through  the  exertions  of  Nico¬ 
laus.  We  have  no  account  of  what  became  of 
Nicolaus  after  this  event,  and  how  long  he  sur¬ 
vived  it. 

Plutarch  ( l.c .)  describes  Nicolaus  as  possessing  a 
tall  and  slender  figure,  with  a  red  face.  In  private 
life,  as  well  as  in  intercourse  with  others,  he  was  a 
man  of  the  most  amiable  disposition  :  he  was  mo¬ 
dest,  just,  and  liberal  in  a  high  degree ;  and  al¬ 
though  he  disgraced  himself  by  his  flattery  and 
partiality  towards  Herod,  he  neglected  the  great 
and  powerful  at  Rome  so  much,  that  he  is  censured 
for  having  preferred  the  society  of  plebeians  to 
that  of  the  nobles.  The  information  which  we 
have  here  given  is  derived  partly  from  a  life  of 
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Nicolaus,  written  by  himself,  of  which  a  consider¬ 
able  portion  is  still  extant,  from  Suidas,  and  from 
Josephus.  ( Antiq .  Jud.  xvi.  15, 16, 17,  xvii.  7, 11.) 
The  writings  of  Nicolaus  were  partly  poetical, 
partly  historical,  and  partly  philosophical.  With 
regard  to  his  tragedies,  we  know  only  the  title  of 
one,  called  'S.cocravLs  or  'Xuaauvqs  (Eustath.  ad 
Dionys.  Perieg.  976),  but  no  fragments  are  extant. 
A  considerable  fragment  of  one  of  his  comedies, 
which  consists  of  44  lines,  and  gives  us  a  favour¬ 
able  opinion  of  his  poetical  talent,  is  preserved  in 
Stobaeus.  The  most  important,  however,  among  his 
works  were  those  of  an  historical  nature.  1 .  The 
first  is  his  autobiography,  which  we  have  already 
mentioned.  2.  A  universal  history,  which  con¬ 
sisted  of  144  books.  (Athen.  vi.  p.  249.)  Suidas 
states,  that  it  contained  only  80  books,  but  the 
124th  is  quoted  by  Josephus.  {Antiq.  Jud.  xii.  3.) 
The  title  Icrropia  KadoALKij,  under  which  this  work 
is  mentioned  by  Suidas,  does  not  occur  elsewhere. 
As  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  fragments  still  ex¬ 
tant,  it  treated  chiefly  of  the  history  of  the  Asiatic 
nations ;  but  whether  the  'AcavpiaKal  tcrTopLcu  of 
which  Photius  ( Bibl .  Cod.  189)  speaks  is  the  same 
as  the  universal  history,  or  only  a  portion  of  it,  or 
whether  it  was  a  separate  work,  cannot  be  deter¬ 
mined  with  any  certainty.  The  universal  history 
was  composed  at  the  request  of  Herod,  and  seems 
to  have  been  a  hurried  compilation,  in  which  Ni¬ 
colaus,  without  exercising  any  criticism,  incorpo¬ 
rated  whatever  he  found  related  by  earlier  histo¬ 
rians.  3.  A  life  of  Augustus.  This  work  is  lost, 
like  the  rest,  with  the  exception  of  excerpta  which 
were  made  from  it  by  the  command  of  Constantinus 
Porphyrogenitus.  These  excerpta  shew  that  the 
author  was  not  much  concerned  about  accuracy, 
and  that  the  biography  was  more  of  a  eulogy  than 
of  a  history.  Some  writers  have  been  of  opinion, 
that  this  biography  formed  a  part  of  the  universal 
history ;  but  there  seems  to  be  no  ground  for  this 
hypothesis.  4.  A  life  of  Herod.  There  is  no 
express  testimony  for  a  separate  work  of  this  name, 
but  the  way  in  which  Josephus  speaks  of  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  Nicolaus  treated  Herod,  and  defended 
his  cruelties,  or  passed  them  over  in  silence,  if  he 
could  not  defend  them,  scarcely  admits  of  a  doubt 
as  to  the  existence  of  a  separate  work  on  the  life 
of  Herod.  5.  ’Hflak'  irapabofav  avvayioyri,  that  is, 
a  collection  of  singular  customs  among  the  various 
nations  of  the  earth.  It  was  dedicated  to  Herod 
(Phot.  Bibl.  Cod.  189),  and  Stobaeus  has  preserved 
many  passages  from  it.  Valesius  and  others  think 
that  these  passages  did  not  originally  belong  to  a 
separate  work,  but  were  extracted  from  the  uni¬ 
versal  history.  Of  his  philosophical  works,  which 
consisted  partly  of  independent  treatises  and  partly 
of  paraphrases  of  Aristotle’s  works,  no  fragments 
are  extant,  except  a  few  statements  in  Simplicius’ 
commentaries  on  Aristotle.  The  extant  fragments 
of  Nicolaus  were  first  edited  in  a  Latin  version  by 
N.  Cragius,  Geneva,  1593,  4to.  The  Greek  ori¬ 
ginals  with  a  Latin  translation  were  first  edited 
by  IJ.  Valesius  in  his  “Excerpta  Polybii,  Diodori,” 
&c.,  Paris,  1634,  4to.  The  best  and  most  com¬ 
plete  edition,  with  Latin  translations  by  Valesius 
and  II.  Grotius,  is  that  of  J.  C.  Orelli,  Leipzig, 
1804,  8 vo.  It  also  contains  a  good  dissertation 
on  the  life  and  writings  of  Nicolaus  by  the  Abbe 
Sevin,  which  originally  appeared  in  the  Mtmoires 
de  VAcad.  des  Inscript,  vi.  p.  486,  &c.  In  1811, 
Orelli  published  a  supplement  to  his  edition,  which 
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contains  notes  and  emendations  by  A.  Coray, 
Creuzer,  Schweighauser,  and  others.  [L.  S.] 

DAMA'SCIUS  (A a/udaKios),  the  Syrian  (o 
^vpos),  of  Damascus,  whence  he  derived  his  name, 
the  last  of  the  renowned  teachers  of  the  Neo-Pla- 
tonic  philosophy  at  Athens,  was  horn  towards  the 
end  of  the  fifth  century  of  the  Christian  era. 
His  national  Syrian  name  is  unknown.  He 
repaired  at  an  early  period  to  Alexandria,  where 
he  first  studied  rhetoric  under  the  rhetorician 
Theon,  and  mathematics  and  philosophy  under 
Ammonius,  the  son  of  Hermeas  [see  p.  146,  a.], 
and  Isidorus.  From  Alexandria  Damascius  went 
to  Athens,  where  Neo-Platonism  existed  in  its 
setting  glory  under  Marinus  and  Zenodotus,  the 
successors  of  the  celebrated  Proclus.  He  became 
a  disciple  of  both,  and  afterwards  their  successor 
(whence  his  surname  of  6  5ia5o%os),  and  he  was 
the  last  who  taught  in  the  cathedra  of  Platonic 
philosophy  at  Athens ;  for  in  the  year  529  the 
emperor  Justinian  closed  the  heathen  schools  of 
philosophy  at  Athens,  and  most  of  the  philosophers, 
and  among  them  Damascius,  emigrated  to  king 
Chosroes  of  Persia.  At  a  later  time  (533),  how¬ 
ever,  Damascius  appears  to  have  returned  to  the 
West,  since  Chosroes  had  stipulated  in  a  treaty  of 
peace  that  the  religion  and  philosophy  of  the  hea¬ 
then  votaries  of  the  Platonic  philosophy  should  be 
tolerated  by  the  Byzantine  emperor.  (Brucker, 
Hist.  Philosoph.  ii.  p.  345  ;  Agathias,  Scholast.  ii. 
p.  49,  &c.,  p.  67,  &c.)  We  have  no  further  parti¬ 
culars  of  the  life  of  Damascius ;  we  only  know 
that  he  did  not,  after  his  return,  found  any  school 
either  at  Athens  or  at  any  other  place,  and  that 
thus  the  heathen  philosophy  ended  with  its  ex¬ 
ternal  existence.  But  the  Neo-Platonic  ideas  from 
the  school  of  Proclus  were  preserved  in  the  Chris¬ 
tian  church  down  to  the  later  times  of  the  middle 
ages. 

Only  one  of  Damascius’s  numerous  writings  has 
yet  been  printed,  namely,  “  Doubts  and  Solutions 
of  the  first  Principles,  (’A7t oplai  k<x\  Avaeis  irepl 
t£u  Trpwrav  <xpx<Zv),  which  was  published  (but  not 
complete)  by  J.  Kopp,  Francof.  1828.  8vo.  In 
this  treatise  Damascius  inquires,  as  the  title  inti¬ 
mates,  respecting  the  first  principle  of  all  things, 
which  he  finds  to  be  an  unfathomable  and  unspeak¬ 
able  divine  depth,  being  all  in  one,  but  undivided. 
The  struggles  which  he  makes  in  this  treatise  to 
force  into  words  that  which  is  not  susceptible  of 
expression,  have  been  blamed  by  many  of  the 
modern  philosophers  as  barren  subtilty  and  tedious 
tautology,  but  received  the  just  admiration  of 
others.  This  work  is,  moreover,  of  no  small  im¬ 
portance  for  the  history  of  philosophy,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  great  number  of  notices  which  it 
contains  concerning  the  elder  philosophers. 

The  rest  of  Damascius’s  writings  are  for  the 
most  part  commentaries  on  works  of  Aristotle  and 
Plato  :  of  these  the  most  important  are  :  1.  ’A-n-o- 
picu  Kai  Avaeis  eis  tov  YlAarcovos  TlappevlSriu  in  a 
manuscript  at  Venice.  2.  A  eonthmation  and 
completion  of  Proclus’s  commentary  on  Plato’s 
Parmenides,  printed  in  Cousin’s  edition  of  the 
■works  of  Proclus,  Paris,  1827,  8vo.,  vol.  vi.  p.  255, 
&c.  We  have  references  to  some  commentaries  of 
Damascius  on  Plato’s  Timaeus,  Alcibiades,  and 
other  dialogues,  which  seem  to  be  lost.  3.  Of  the 
commentaries  of  Damascius  on  Aristotle’s  works 
we  only  know  of  the  commentary  on  Aristotle’s 
treatise  ‘  de  Coelo,”  of  which  perhaps  a  fragment 
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is  extant  in  the  treatise  7repl  too  yewrirov ,  pub¬ 
lished  by  Iriarte  ( Catal .  MSS.  Bill.  Madrid ,  i. 
p.  130)  under  the  name  of  Damascius.  Such  a 
commentary  of  Damascius  as  extant  in  manuscript 
(■7T apenSoActi,  in  Aristot.  lib.  i.  de  Coelo)  is  also 
mentioned  by  Labbeus  {Bill.  Nov.  MSS.  pp.  112, 
169).  The  writings  of  Damascius  n repl  Kivijcrews, 
7repl  tSttou,  and  vep\  xpovov,  cited  by  Simplicius 
in  his  commentary  on  Aristotle’s  Physica  (fol.  1 89, 
b.,  153,  a.,  183,  b.),  are  perhaps  only  parts  of  his 
commentaries  on  the  Aristotelian  writings.  Fabri- 
cius  {Bill.  Graec.  vol.  ii.  p.  294)  attributes  to  him 
the  composition  of  an  epitome  of  the  first  four  and 
the  eighth  book  of  Aristotle’s  Physica.  4.  But  of 
much  greater  importance  is  Damascius’s  biography 
of  his  preceptor  Isidorus  (T cridotpov  /3'ios ,  perhaps 
a  part  of  the  (piAocrocpos  iaropla  attributed  to  Da¬ 
mascius  by  Suidas,  i.  p.  506),  of  which  Photius 
(Cod.  242,  comp.  181)  has  preserved  a  considera¬ 
ble  fragment,  and  gives  at  the  same  time  some  im¬ 
portant  information  respecting  the  life  and  studies 
of  Damascius.  This  biography  appears  to  have 
been  reckoned  by  the  ancients  the  most  important 
of  the  works  of  Damascius.  5.  Aoyoi  TIapd8o£oi, 
in  4  books,  of  which  Photius  (Cod.  130)  also  gives 
an  account  and  specifies  the  respective  titles  of 
the  books.  (Comp.  Westermann,  Rerum  Mirabil. 
Scriptores ,  Proleg.  p.  xxix.)  Photius  praises  the 
succinct,  clear,  and  pleasing  style  of  this  work ; 
though,  as  a  Christian,  he  in  other  respects  vehe¬ 
mently  attacks  the  heathen  philosopher  and  the 
tendency  of  his  writings.  6.  Besides  all  these 
writings,  there  is  lastly  a  fragment  of  a  commen¬ 
tary  on  Hippocrates’s  “Aphorisms”  in  a  manuscript 
at  Munich,  which  is  asciibed  to  this  philosopher. 
(See  below.)  There  is  also  an  epigram  in  the  Greek 
Anthology  (iii.  179,  ed.  Jacobs,  comp.  Jacobs,  Com¬ 
ment.  in  Anthol.  xiii.  p.  880)  likewise  ascribed  to 
him.  For  further  particulars,  see  Kopp’s  Preface 
to  his  edition  of  Damascius,  irepl  irpolruu  dpx uv, 
and  Fabric.  Bill.  Graec.  vol.  iii.  pp.  79,  83,  230. 

Among  the  disciples  of  Damascius  the  most  im¬ 
portant  are  Simplicius,  the  celebrated  commentator 
on  Aristotle,  and  Eulamius.  [A.  S.] 

DAMA'SCIUS  (A apacTKios),  the  author  of  a 
short  Greek  commentary  on  the  Aphorisms  of  Hip¬ 
pocrates,  first  published  by  F.  R.  Dietz  in  his 
Scholia  in  Hippocr.  et  Gal.,  Regim,  Pruss.  1834, 
8vo.  This  Damascius  is  perhaps  the  same  as  the 
celebrated  Neo-Platonic  philosopher  mentioned 
above ;  but  the  matter  is  quite  uncertain. 

[W.  A.  G.] 

DAMASIPPUS  {Aapaarmros),  a  Macedonian, 
who  after  having  assassinated  the  members  of  the 
synedrium  of  Phacus,  a  Macedonian  town,  fled 
with  his  wife  and  children  from  his  country.  When 
Ptolemy  Physcon  came  to  Greece  and  raised  an 
army  of  mercenaries,  Damasippus  also  engaged  in 
his  service,  and  accompanied  him  to  Crete  and 
Libya.  (Polyb.  xxxi.  25.)  [L.  S.] 

DAMASIPPUS,  L.  JU'NIUS  BRUTUS. 
[Brutus,  No.  19.] 

DAMASIPPUS,  LICI'NIUS.  1.  Licinius 
Damasippus,  a  Roman  senator  of  the  party  of 
Pompey,  who  was  with  king  Juba  in  B.  c.  49. 
During  Caesar’s  African  war,  in  b.  c.  47,  we  again 
meet  him  among  the  enemies  of  Caesar.  Dama- 
sippus  and  some  others  of  his  party  endeavoured 
with  a  few  ships  to  reach  the  coast  of  Spain,  but 
they  were  thrown  back  by  a  storm  to  Hippo, 
where  the  fleet  of  P.  Sitius  was  stationed.  The 
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ships  of  the  Pompeians  were  taken  and  sunk,  and 
Damasippus  perished  with  the  rest.  (Caes.  de  B.  C. 
ii.  44  ;  IJirt.  de  Bell.  Afr.  96.) 

2.  Licinius  Damasippus,  a  contemporary  of 
Cicero,  who  speaks  [ad  Fain.  vii.  23)  of  him  as  a 
lover  of  statues.  In  other  passages,  Cicero,  in  b.  c. 
45,  speaks  of  his  intention  of  buying  a  garden 
from  Damasippus.  (Ad  Alt.  xii.  29,  33.)  He  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  a  connoisseur  and  dealer  in 
ancient  statues,  and  to  have  purchased  and  laid 
out  gardens  for  the  purpose  of  selling  them  again. 
He  is  in  all  probability  the  same  person  as  the 
Damasippus  who  is  ridiculed  by  Horace.  (Sat.  ii. 
3.  16,  64.)  It  appears  from  Horace  that  he  had 
become  a  bankrupt  in  his  trade  as  a  dealer  in 
statues,  in  consequence  of  which  he  intended  to 
put  an  end  to  himself ;  but  he  was  prevented  by 
the  Stoic  Stertinius,  and  then  turned  Stoic  himself, 
or  at  least  affected  to  be  one  by  his  long  beard. 
The  Damasippus  mentioned  by  Juvenal  (Sat.  viii. 
147,  151,  167)  is  undoubtedly  a  fictitious  name, 
under  which  the  satirist  ridiculed  some  noble  lover 
of  horses.  [L.  S.] 

DAMASTES  ( Aagacrrris ),  of  Sigeum,  a  Greek 
historian,  and  a  contemporary  of  Herodotus 
and  Hellanicus  of  Lesbos,  with  the  latter  of 
whom  he  is  often  mentioned.  Suidas  even  calls 
him  a  disciple  of  Hellanicus,  while  Porphyry 
(ap.  Enseb.  Praep.  Evang.  ix.  p.  468)  states,  that 
Hellanicus  borrowed  from  Damastes  and  Herodotus 
several  statements  concerning  the  manners  and 
customs  of  foreign  nations.  This  latter  statement 
has  led  some  critics  to  assume,  that  Porphyry 
alludes  to  a  later  Hellanicus  of  Miletus  ;  but  there 
is  no  reason  for  such  a  supposition,  and  the  simpler 
solution  is,  that  the  work  of  Damastes  was  pub¬ 
lished  before  that  of  Hellanicus,  or  what  is  more 
likely,  that  Porphyry  made  a  blunder.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Suidas  (comp.  Eudoc.  p.  127),  Damastes 
wrote, —  1.  A  History  of  Greece  (nepl  idv  h’ 
'EAA d5t  yevogevccv).  2.  On  the  ancestors  of  those 
who  had  taken  part  in  the  war  against  Troy,  and 
3.  A  catalogue  of  nations  and  towns  (eOuwu  /cara- 
Aoyos  Kal  iroAeccu),  which  is  probably  the  same 
work  as  the  one  quoted  by  Stephanus  of  Byzan¬ 
tium  (s.  v.  virep§6peoi)  under  the  simple  title  of 
iTfpl  kOvdv.  Besides  these,  a  Trep'nrAov s  also  is 
mentioned  as  the  work  of  Damastes  by  Agathe- 
merus  (i.  p.  2,  ed.  Hudson),  who  states,  that  Da¬ 
mastes  copied  from  Hecataeus.  All  these  works 
are  lost,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  insignificant 
fragments,  Eratosthenes  made  great  use  of  them, 
for  wffiich  he  is  censured  by  Strabo  (i.  p.  47,  xiii. 
p.  583,  xiv.  p.  684),  who  set  little  value  upon  the 
opinions  of  Damastes,  and  charges  him  with  igno¬ 
rance  and  credulity.  From  Dionysius  of  Halicar¬ 
nassus  (A.  R.  i.  72)  we  learn  that  Damastes  spoke 
of  the  foundation  of  Rome.  (Comp.  Val.  Max. 
viii.  13,  Ext.  6;  Plut.  Camill.  19;  Dionys.  Hal. 
Jud.  de  Thucyd.  p.  818 ;  Plin.  H.N.  Elench.  libb. 
iv.  v.  vi.  vii.  and  vii.  48  ;  Avienus  Ruf.  de  Ora 
Marit. ;  Sturz.  Fragm.  Hellanici ,  p.  14,  &c. ; 
Ukert,  Untersuchung.  uber  die  Geographic  des  Ile- 
cataeus  und  Damastes ,  Weimar,  1814,  p.  26.) 

Another  person  of  this  name  is  Damastes,  the 
brother  of  Democritus  the  philosopher.  (Suid.  s.  v. 
Apg oKpnos;  Diog.  Laert.  ix.  39.)  [  L.  S.] 

DA'MASUS  (A dgacros),  of  Tralles  in  Cilicia,  is 
mentioned  by  Strabo  (xiv.  p.  649)  among  the  cele¬ 
brated  orators  of  Tralles.  He  is  surnamed  Scom- 
brus  (~S,Kog§pos),  and  is  in  all  probability  the  same 
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as  the  Damos  Scombros  mentioned  by  Seneca 
(Controv.  ii.  14),  and  may  possibly  be  the  same  as 
the  rhetorician  who  is  also  spoken  of  by  Se¬ 
neca  (Suas.  1  ;  comp.  Schott,  ad  Controv.  ii.  14) 
under  the  name  of  Damaseticus.  But  nothing 
further  is  known  about  him.  [L.  S.] 

DA'MASUS,  whose  father’s  name  was  Anto- 
nius,  by  extraction  a  Spaniard,  must  have  been 
born  near  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century 
(Hieron.  de  Viris  Illustr.  c.  103),  and  upon  the 
death  of  Liberius,  in  a.  d.  366,  was  chosen  bishop 
of  Rome.  His  election,  however,  was  strenuously 
opposed  by  a  party  who  supported  the  claims  of  a 
certain  Ursicinus  or  Ursinus  :  a  fierce  strife  arose 
between  the  followers  of  the  rival  factions  ;  the 
praefect  Juventius,  unable  to  appease  or  withstand 
their  violence,  was  compelled  to  fly,  and  upwards 
of  a  hundred  and  thirty  dead  bodies  were  found 
in  the  basilica  of  Sicininus,  which  had  been  the 
chief  scene  of  the  struggle.  Damasus  prevailed ; 
his  pretensions  were  favoured  by  the  emperor,  and 
his  antagonists  were  banished ;  but  having  been 
permitted  to  return  within  a  year,  fresh  disturb¬ 
ances  broke  forth  which,  although  promptly  sup¬ 
pressed,  were  renewed  from  time  to  time,  to  the 
great  scandal  of  the  church,  until  peace  was  at 
length  restored  by  the  exertions  of  the  praefect 
Praetextatus,  not  without  fresh  bloodshed.  While 
these  angry  passions  were  still  raging,  Damasus 
was  impeached  of  impurity  before  a  public  council, 
and  was  honourably  acquitted,  while  his  calum¬ 
niators,  the  deacons  Concordius  and  Calistus,  were 
deprived  of  their  sacred  office.  During  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  his  career,  until  his  death  in  a.  d.  384, 
he  was  occupied  in  waging  war  against  the  rem¬ 
nants  of  the  Arians  in  the  West  and  in  the  East, 
in  denouncing  the  heresy  of  Apollinaris  in  the 
Roman  councils  of  a.  d.  377  and  382,  in  advocating 
the  cause  of  Paulinus  against  Meletius,  and  in 
erecting  two  basilicae.  He  is  celebrated  in  the 
history  of  sacred  music  from  having  ordained  that 
the  psalms  should  be  regularly  chaunted  in  all 
places  of  public  worship  by  day  and  by  night, 
concluding  in  each  case  with  the  doxology ;  but 
his  chief  claim  to  the  gratitude  of  posterity  rests 
upon  the  circumstance,  that,  at  his  instigation, 
St.  Jerome,  with  whom  he  maintained  a  most 
steady  and  cordial  friendship,  was  first  induced  to 
undertake  the  great  task  of  producing  a  new  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  Bible. 

To  Damasus  was  addressed  the  famous  and  most 
important  edict  of  Valentinian  (Cod.  Theodos.  16. 
tit.  2.  s.  20),  by  which,  in  combination  with  some 
subsequent  enactments,  ecclesiastics  were  strictly 
prohibited  from  receiving  the  testamentary  bequests 
of  their  spiritual  children, — a  regulation  rendered 
imperative  by  the  shameless  avarice  displayed  by 
too  many  of  the  clergy  of  that  period  and  the  dis¬ 
reputable  arts  by  which  they  had  notoriously 
abused  their  influence  over  female  penitents.  Da¬ 
masus  himself,  who  was  obliged  to  give  publicity 
to  the  decree,  had  not  escaped  the  imputation  of 
these  heredipetal  propensities ;  for  his  insinuating 
and  persuasive  eloquence  gained  for  him  among 
his  enemies  the  nickname  of  Auriscalpius  (ear- 
tickler)  matronarum.  At  the  same  time,  while 
the  outward  pomp  and  luxury  of  the  church  were 
for  a  while  checked,  her  real  power  was  vastly  in¬ 
creased  by  the  law  of  Valentinian  (367)  after¬ 
wards  enforced  and  extended  by  Gratian  (378), 
in  virtue  of  which  the  clergy  were  relieved  from 
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the  jurisdiction  of  the  civil  magistrate,  and  ren¬ 
dered  amenable  to  their  own  courts  alone. 

The  extant  works  of  Damasus  are  : 

I.  Seven  epistles  written  between  the  years 
372 — 384,  addressed  to  the  bishops  of  Illyria,  to 
Paulinus,  to  Acholius  and  other  bishops  of  Mace¬ 
donia,  and  to  St.  Jerome,  together  with  anEpistola 
Synodica  against  Apollinaris  and  Timotheus. 
These  refer,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  controversies 
then  agitating  the  religious  world,  and  are  not 
without  value  as  materials  for  ecclesiastical  history. 
The  second,  to  Paulinus,  consists  of  two  parts, 
which  in  some  editions  are  arranged  separately,  so 
as  to  make  the  whole  number  amount  to  eight.  In 
addition  to  the  above,  which  are  entire,  we  have 
several  fragments  of  letters,  and  it  is  known  that 
many  have  perished.  See  the  “  Epistolae  Pontifi- 
cum  Romanorum,”  by  Coustant,  Paris,  1721. 

II.  Upwards  of  forty  short  poems  in  various 
measures  and  styles,  religious,  descriptive,  lyrical, 
and  panegyrical,  including  several  epitaphs.  None 
of  these,  notwithstanding  the  testimony  of  St.  J e- 
rome  ( l .  c.),  dictated  probably  by  partial  friendship, 
are  remarkable  for  any  felicity  either  in  thought 
or  in  expression.  The  rules  of  classical  prosody 
are  freely  disregarded ;  we  observe  a  propensity  to 
indulge  in  jingling  cadences,  thus  leading  the  way 
to  the  rhyming  versification  of  the  monks,  and 
here  and  there  some  specimens  of  acrostic  dexte¬ 
rity.  These  pieces  were  published  separately  in 
several  of  the  early  editions  of  the  Christian  poets  ; 
Ijy  A.  M.  Merenda,  Rom.  fol.  1754  ;  and  a  selec¬ 
tion  comprising  his  “Sanctorum  Elogia”  is  included 
in  the  “Opera  Veterum  Poetarum  Latinorum”  by 
Maittaire,  2  vols.  fol.  Lond.  1713. 

Among  the  lost  works  of  this  author  are  to  be 
reckoned  several  epistles  ;  a  tract  de  Virginitate ,  in 
which  prose  and  poetry  were  combined ;  summaries 
in  hexameter  verse  of  certain  books  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament  (Hieron.  Epist.  ad  Eustoch .  de 
Custod.  Virgin.'),  and  Acta  Martyrum  Romanorum 
Petri  Exorcistae  et  Marcellini  (Eginhart.  ap.  Suri- 
um ,  de  probatis  sanctt.  Histor.  vol.  iii.  p.  561). 

Several  Decreta;  a  book  entitled  Liber  de  Vitis 
Pontificum  Romanorum;  and  all  the  epistles  not 
named  above  are  deemed  spurious. 

The  earliest  edition  of  the  collected  works  is 
that  prepared  by  Sarrazanius  and  published  by 
Ubaldinus  under  the  patronage  of  cardinal  Fran¬ 
cesco  Barberini,  Rom.  4to.  1638.  They  are  con¬ 
tained  also  in  the  Bibliothec.  Max.  Patrum.  vol.  iv. 
p.  543,  and  vol.  xxvii.  p.  81,  and  appear  in  their 
most  correct  form  in  the  Bibliotheca  Patrum  of 
Galland,  vol.  vi.  p.  321. 

(For  the  life  and  character  of  Damasus,  see  the 
testimonies  and  biographies  collected  in  the  edition 
of  Sarrazanius  ;  Hieron.  de  Viris.  III.  c.  103,  Chro¬ 
nic.  p.  186,  ad  Nepot.;  Ambros.  adv.  Symmach.  ii. ; 
Augustin.  Serm.  49  ;  Suidas,  s.  v.  Aapaaos;  Amm. 
Marc,  xxvii.  3,  a  very  remarkable  passage.  The 
petition  of  two  presbyters  opposed  to  Damasus  is 
preserved  in  the  first  volume  of  the  works  of  P. 
Sirmond. — Nic.  Antonius,  Bibliothec.  Vet  Hispan. 
ii.  6 ;  Bayerus,  Damasus  et  Laurentius  Hispanis 
asserti  et  vindicati ,  Rom.  1756  ;  Gerbert  de  Cantu 
et  Music,  sacra ,  i.  pp.  44,  60,  91, 242;  Fabric.  Bill. 
Med.  et  Infim.  Lot.  ii.  p.  4  ;  Funccius,  do  Veget. 
L.  L.  Senect.  cap.  iii.  §  lx.,  &c. ;  Tillemont,  Me- 
moires  Ecclcsiast.  vol.  viii.  p.  386,  &c. ;  Sehrock, 
Kirchengeschichte ,  viii.  p.  122,  &c.;  Surius,  de  pro¬ 
batis  sanctt.  Hist.  viii.  p.  428.)  [W.  R.J 
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DA'MEAS  (Aag4as)  or  DE'MEAS.  1.  A  sta¬ 
tuary  of  Croton,  who  made  a  bronze  statue  of  his 
fellow-citizen,  Milo,  which  Milo  carried  on  his 
shoulders  into  the  Altis.  This  fixes  the  artist’s 
date  at  about  b.  c.  530.  (Paus.  vi.  14.  §  2.) 

2.  Also  called  Damias,  a  statuary,  bom  at  Clei- 
tor,  a  city  in  Arcadia,  was  the  disciple  of  Poly- 
cleitus,  and  was  associated  with  other  artists  in 
the  execution  of  the  great  votive  offering  which 
the  Lacedaemonians  made  at  Delphi  after  the  vic¬ 
tory  of  Aegospotami.  (b.  c.  405.)  Dameas  cast 
the  statues  of  Athena,  Poseidon,  and  Lysander. 
(Paus.  x.  9.  §  4 ;  Plin.  xxxiv.  8.  s.  19  ;  Thiersch. 
Epochen.  p.  276.)  [P.  S.] 

DAMIA.  [Auxesia.] 

DAMIA'NUS  (A agiavos),  of  Ephesus,  a  cele¬ 
brated  rhetorician  and  contemporary  of  Philostra- 
tus,  who  visited  him  at  Ephesus,  and  who  has 
preserved  a  few  particulars  respecting  his  life.  In 
his  youth  Damianus  was  a  pupil  of  Adrianus  and 
Aelius  Aristeides,  whom  he  afterwards  followed  as 
his  models.  He  appears  to  have  taught  rhetoric  in 
his  native  place,  and  his  reputation  as  a  rhetorician 
and  sophist  was  so  great,  that  even  when  he  had 
arrived  at  an  advanced  age  and  had  given  up  rhe¬ 
toric,  many  persons  flocked  to  Ephesus  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  conversing  with  him.  He  belonged 
to  a  very  illustrious  family,  and  was  possessed  of 
great  wealth,  of  which  he  made  generous  use,  for  he 
not  only  instructed  gratis  such  young  men  as  were 
unable  to  remunerate  him,  but  he  erected  or  restored 
at  his  own  expense  several  useful  and  public  institu¬ 
tions  and  buildings.  He  died  at  the  age  of  seventy, 
and  was  buried  in  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Ephesus. 
It  is  not  known  whether  he  ever  published  any 
scientific  treatise  on  rhetoric  or  any  orations  or 
declamations.  (Philostr.  Vit.  Soph.  ii.  23  ;  Suid. 
s.  v.  Aayuavos;  Eudocia,  p.  130.)  [L.  S.] 

DAMIA'NUS  (A apiavos),  a  celebrated  saint 
and  martyr,  who  was  a  physician  by  profession 
and  lived  in  the  third  and  fourth  centuries  after 
Christ.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  brother  of 
St.  Cosmas,  with  whose  name  and  life  his  own  is 
commonly  associated,  and  whose  joint  history  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  as  follows.  They  were  born 
in  Arabia :  their  father’s  name  is  not  known, 
their  mother’s  was  Theodora,  and  both  are  said  to 
have  been  Christians.  After  receiving  an  excel¬ 
lent  education,  they  chose  the  medical  profession, 
as  being  that  in  which  they  thought  they  could 
most  benefit  their  fellow  men ;  and  accordingly 
they  constantly  practised  it  gratuitously,  thus 
earning  for  themselves  the  title  of  ’A vdpyvpoi,  by 
which  they  are  constantly  distinguished.  They 
were  at  last  put  to  death  with  the  most  cruel  tor¬ 
tures,  in  company  with  several  other  Christians, 
during  the  persecution  by  Diocletian,  A.  d.  303 — 
311.  Justinian,  in  the  sixth  century,  built  a 
church  in  their  honour  at  Constantinople,  and  an¬ 
other  in  Pamphylia,  in  consequence  of  his  having 
been  (as  he  supposed)  cured  of  a  dangerous  illness 
through  their  intercession.  [Cosmas.  1  [W.  A.G.] 
DAMIA'NUS  HELIODO'RUS.  [  IJelio- 

DORUS.] 

DA'MIO,  afreedman  and  servant  of  P.  Clodius, 
who  in  b.  c.  58  prevented  Pompey  from  leaving 
his  house  and  from  assisting  Cicero.  ( Ascon.  in 
Milon.  p.  47,  ed.  Orelli.)  It  is  uncertain  whether 
he  is  the  same  as  Vettius  Damio,  into  whose  house 
Cicero  fled  from  the  persecutions  of  the  Clodian 
party.  (Cic.  ad  Att.  iv.  3.)  [L.  S.] 
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DA'MION  or  DAMON,  a  physician  mentioned 
among  the  foreign  authors  used  by  Pliny  in  his 
Natural  History,  who  must  therefore  have  lived  in 
or  before  the  first  century  after  Christ.  (Plin. 
H.  N.  xx.  40,  xxiv.  120,  Index  to  book  vii.)  He 
is  also  quoted  by  Plinius  Valerianus.  {De  Re  Med. 
iiL  20.)  [W.  A.  G.] 

DAMIPPUS  (Adqi7T7ros).  1.  A  Lacedaemo¬ 
nian,  who  lived  at  the  court  of  Hieronymus  of 
Syracuse.  When  the  young  and  undecided  king, 
on  his  accession,  was  beset  on  all  sides  by  men  who 
advised  him  to  give  up  his  connexion  with  the 
Romans  and  fonn  an  alliance  with  Carthage  against 
them,  Damippus  was  one  of  the  few  in  the  king’s 
council  who  advised  him  to  uphold  the  alliance 
with  Rome.  A  short  time  afterwards  he  was  sent 
by  the  Syracusans  to  king  Philip  of  Macedonia, 
but  was  made  prisoner  by  the  Roman  fleet  under 
Marcellus.  Epicydes  was  anxious  to  ransom  him, 
and  as  Marcellus  himself  wanted  to  form  connex¬ 
ions  with  the  Aetolians,  the  allies  of  the  Lacedae¬ 
monians,  he  restored  Damippus  to  freedom.  (Polyb. 
vii.  5  ;  Liv.  xxv.  23.) 

2.  A  Pythagorean  philosopher,  to  whom  some 
MSS.  attribute  the  fragment  tc epl  irpovoias  Kal 
dyaOijs  which  is  preserved  in  Stobaeus,  and 

is  more  commonly  ascribed  to  Criton  of  Aegae. 
(Gale,  Opusc.  Mythol.  p.  698.)  [L.  S.] 

DAMIS  (A apis,  Ad.fj.Ls).  1.  A  Messenian, 
who  was  one  of  the  competitors  for  the  throne  of 
Messenia  on  the  death  of  Euphaes,  when  Aristo- 
demus  was  elected,  about  b.  c.  729.  On  the 
death  of  Aristodemus  (about  b.  c.  723),  Damis 
was  chosen  general  with  supreme  power,  but  with¬ 
out  the  title  of  king.  He  failed,  however,  to  re¬ 
store  the  fallen  fortunes  of  his  country,  and  on  his 
death,  which  took  place  soon  after,  Messenia  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Lacedaemonians.  (Paus.  iv.  10,  13.) 

2.  An  Athenian,  son  of  Icesias,  was  sent  by  his 
countrymen  to  intercede  with  the  Romans  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  Aetolians,  B.  c.  189,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  very  instrumental,  through  his  eloquence, 
in  obtaining  peace  for  the  latter.  (Polyb.  xxii. 
.14.)  He  is  called  Leon  by  Livy  (xxxviii.  10; 
comp.  xxxv.  50.) 

3.  An  Epicurean,  introduced  several  times  by 
Lucian  as  an  irreligious  and  profligate  man.  He 
appears  to  be  the  same  who  is  spoken  of  {Died. 
Mort.  27)  as  a  wealthy  Corinthian,  and  who  is  said 
to  have  been  poisoned  by  his  own  son.  Harles 
however  supposes,  that  the  Damis  in  question  may 
have  been  a  fictitious  character.  {Ad  Fabric.  Bibl. 
Graec.  vol.  iii.  p.  602,  and  the  passages  of  Lucian 
there  referred  to.) 

4.  An  Assyrian,  who  lived  at  Nineveh,  where 

he  became  acquainted  with  Apollonius  Tyanaeus 
[see  p.  242,  b.],  whom  he  accompanied  in  his 
travels.  Of  these  he  wrote  an  account,  in  which 
he  included  also  the  discourses  and  prophecies  of 
his  master.  This  work  seems  to  have  been  the 
basis  of  the  life  of  Apollonius  by  Philostratus. 
The  style  of  it  shewed  traces  of  the  author’s  coun¬ 
try  and  of  his  education  among  barbarians.  (Suid. 
s.  v.  Aa/Jis  ;  Voss,  de  Hist.  Graec.  p.  250,  ed. 
Westermann,  and  the  authorities  there  referred 
to.)  [E.  E.] 

DAMO  (A a/jco),  a  daughter  of  Pythagoras  and 
Theano,  who  is  mentioned  by  Iamblichus  ( Vit. 
Pythag.  c.  28),  but  chiefly  known  to  us  from  an 
epistle  of  Lysis,  a  Pythagorean,  to  one  Ilippasus 
or  Hipparchus,  quoted  by  Diogenes  Laertius  (viii. 
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42).  In  this  we  read  that  Pythagoras  entrusted 
his  writings  to  the  care  of  Damo,  and  strictly  for¬ 
bad  her  to  give  them  to  any  one.  This  command 
she  strictly  observed,  although  she  was  in  extreme 
poverty,  and  received  many  requests  to  sell  them  ; 
“  for,”  he  adds,  “  she  thought  her  father’s  precepts 
more  precious  than  gold :  and  this  she  did  although 
a  woman.”  But  the  genuineness  of  this  last  un¬ 
gallant  appendage  is  denied  by  Menage.  {Historia 
Mulierum  Philosopharum ,  c.  94.)  The  above  com¬ 
mand  of  Pythagoras  was  delivered  to  her  in  writ¬ 
ing,  and  this  document  she  gave  when  dying  to 
her  daughter  Bistalia.  [G.  E.  L.  C.] 

DAMO'CHARIS  (A apoxapis),  a  grammarian 
of  Cos,  the  disciple  of  Agathias,  lived  at  the  end  of 
the  fifth  and  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  centuries 
after  Christ.  He  is  the  author  of  four  epigrams  in 
the  Greek  Anthology.  In  an  epigram  by  Paulus 
Silentiarius  (81),  he  is  called  ypa/jparLKijs  lepr) 
fidais.  There  is  another  epigram  {dSecnr.  359)  on 
a  certain  Damocharis  who  repaired  the  damage 
which  Smyrna  had  suffered  from  an  earthquake. 
It  is  not  known  whether  this  is  the  grammarian, 
about  whose  time,  however,  many  earthquakes  are 
known  to  have  happened.  (Brunck,  Anal.  iii. 
69 ;  Jacobs,  Anth.  Graec.  iv.  39 ;  xiii.  881  ; 
Fabric.  Bibl.  Graec.  iv.  470.)  [P.  S.] 

DAMOCLES  ( Aa/joicArjs ),  a  Syracusan,  one  of 
the  companions  and  flatterers  of  the  elder  Diony¬ 
sius,  of  whom  a  well-known  anecdote  is  related  by 
Cicero.  Damocles  having  extolled  the  great  felicity 
of  Dionysius  on  account  of  his  wealth  and  power, 
the  tyrant  invited  him  to  try  what  his  happiness 
really  was,  and  placed  him  at  a  magnificent  ban¬ 
quet,  surrounded  by  every  kind  of  luxury  and  en¬ 
joyment,  in  the  midst  of  which  Damocles  saw  a 
naked  sword  suspended  over  his  head  by  a  single 
horse-hair — a  sight  which  quickly  dispelled  all  his 
visions  of  happiness.  (Cic.  Tusc.  v.  21.)  The  same 
story  is  also  alluded  to  by  Horace.  {Carm.  iii. 
1.  17.)  [E.  II.  B.] 

DAMO'CRATES  or  DEMO'CRATES  (A ayo- 
Kpdrr\s  or  Ag/JoicpaTTfs ),  SERYI'LIUS,  a  Greek 
physician  at  Rome  about  the  beginning  or  middle 
of  the  first  century  after  Christ,  who  may  perhaps 
have  received  the  praenomen  “  Servilius  ”  from  his 
having  become  a  client  of  the  Servilia  gens.  Galen 
calls  him  dpurros  iarpos  {De  Ther.  ad  Pis.  c.  12. 
vol.  xiv.  p.  260),  and  Pliny  says  {IB.  N.  xxv.  49), 
he  was  “  e  primis  medentium,”  and  relates  {IB.  H. 
xxiv.  28)  his  cure  of  Considia,  the  daughter  of 
M.  Servilius.  He  wrote  several  pharmaceutical 
works  in  Greek  iambic  verse,  of  which  there  only 
remain  the  titles  and  some  extracts  preserved  by 
Galen.  {De  Compos.  Medicam.  sec.  Locos,  v.  5, 
vii.  2,  viii.  10,  x.  2,  vol.  xii.  p.  890,  vol.  xiii.  pp. 
40,  220,  350 ;  De  Compos.  Medicam.  sec.  Gen.  i. 
19,  v.  10,  vi.  12,  17,  vii.  8,  10,  16,  vol.  xiii.  pp. 
455,  821,  915,  940,  988,  996,  1047;  De  Antid. 
i.  15,  ii.  2,  &c.  15,  vol.  xiv.  pp.  90,  115,  &c.  191.) 
These  have  been  collected  together  and  published 
by  C.  F.  Harles,  Bonn,  1833,  4to.  Gr.  and  Lat., 
with  notes  and  prolegomena.  It  is  believed  that 
only  the  first  part  (consisting  of  thirty-five  pages) 
has  yet  appeared,  of  which  there  is  a  review  by 
Hermann  in  the  Leipz.  Lit.  Zeit.  1834,  N.  33. 
(C.  G.  Kuhn,  Additam.  ad  Elencli.  Medicor.  Vet. 
a  J.  A.  Fabricio  in  “  Bibl.  Gr .”  exhibit,  fascic.  v. ; 
Choulant,  Handb.  der  Bucherkunde  fur  die  A  eltere 
Median.)  [W.  A.  G.] 

DAMO'CRITUS  {Aagotcpiros).  1.  Of  Calydon 
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in  Aetolia,  was  strategus  of  the  Aetolians  in  b.  c. 
200,  and  in  the  discussions  as  to  whether  an 
alliance  should  he  formed  with  the  Romans,  Damo- 
critus,  who  was  believed  to  have  been  bribed  by  the 
Macedonian  king,  opposed  the  party  inclined  to 
negotiate  with  Rome.  The  year  after  this  he  was 
among  the  ambassadors  of  the  various  Greek  states 
that  went  to  Rome.  In  b.  c.  193  he  was  sent  by 
the  Aetolians  to  Nabis,  the  tyrant  of  Sparta,  whom 
he  urged  on  to  make  war  against  the  Romans. 
The  year  after,  when  T.  Quinctius  Flamininus  went 
himself  to  Aetolia,  to  make  a  last  attempt  to  win 
them  over,  Damocritus  not  only  opposed  him  along 
with  the  majority  of  his  countrymen,  but  insulted 
him  by  saying  that  he  would  soon  settle  all  dis¬ 
putes  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber.  But  things  turned 
out  differently  from  what  he  expected :  in  B.  c. 
191  the  Aetolians  were  defeated  at  Heracleia,  near 
mount  Oeta,  and  Damocritus  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Romans.  He  and  the  other  leaders  of  the 
Aetolians  were  escorted  to  Rome  by  two  cohorts, 
and  he  was  imprisoned  in  the  Lautumiae.  A  few 
days  before  the  celebration  of  the  triumph,  which 
he  was  intended  to  adorn,  he  escaped  from  his 
prison  by  night,  but  finding  that  he  could  not 
escape  the  guards  who  pursued  him,  he  threw  him¬ 
self  upon  his  own  sword  and  thus  put  an  end 
to  his  life.  (Liv.  xxxi.  32,  xxxv.  12,  33,  xxxvi. 
24,  xxxvii.  3,  46  ;  Polyb.  xvii.  10,  xxii.  14 ; 
Appian,  de  Reb.  Syr.  21;  Brandstater,  Die  Gesch. 
des  Aetol.  Landes ,  <Jy.,  p.  408,  &c.) 

2.  An  Achaean  and  a  friend  of  Diaeus,  whom 
he  assisted  as  much  as  he  could  in  hurrying  his 
countrymen  into  the  fatal  war  with  Rome,  which 
ended  in  the  destruction  of  Corinth.  (Polyb.  xl. 
4.)  Respecting  a  third  Damocritus,  see  Demo¬ 
critus  in  fin.  [L.  S.] 

DAMO'CRITUS  {AapoKpnos),  a  Greek  histo¬ 
rian  of  uncertain  date,  who,  according  to  Suidas  (s.v.) 
wrote  two  works,  one  on  the  drawing  up  of  armies, 
and  the  other  on  the  Jews,  of  whom  he  related 
that  they  worshipped  the  head  of  an  ass,  and  that 
every  seventh  year  they  sacrificed  to  their  god 
some  foreigner  who  had  fallen  into  their  hands. 
Eudocia  (p.  128)  further  attributes  to  him  Aldio- 
Twcrjv  laropiav  teal  a\\a,  but  nothing  further  is 
known  about  him.  [L.  S.] 

DAMO'CRITU S  or  DEMO'CRITUS  (Aapo- 
Kpiros,  AriyoKpiTos).  1.  A  statuary,  born  at  Si- 
cyon,  was  a  pupil  of  Pison,  the  pupil  of  Amphion, 
the  pupil  of  Ptolichus,  the  pupil  of  Critias  of 
Athens.  He  probably  flourished,  therefore,  about 
the  100th  Olympiad,  (b.  c.  380.)  There  was  at 
Olympia  a  statue  by  him  of  Hippus  (or  Hippon), 
an  Eleian,  who  was  victor  in  boxing  among  the 
boys.  (Paus.  vi.  3.  §  2.)  Pliny  mentions  a  Demo¬ 
critus,  who  made  statues  of  philosophers,  (xxxiv. 
8.  s.  19.  §  28.) 

2.  A  chaser  of  the  silver  goblets  which  were 
called  Rhodian.  (Ath.  xi.  p.  500,  b.)  [P.  S.] 

DAMO'GERON  (Aa/uryepoa/),  a  Greek  writer 
on  agriculture,  concerning  whom  nothing  at  all  is 
known,  although  fifteen  extracts  from  his  work 
are  still  extant  in  the  Geoponica.  [L.  S.] 

DAMON  (Adgccr).  1.  An  Athenian,  who 
joined  his  countryman  Philogenes  in  supplying 
ships  to  the  Phocians  and  leading  them  into  Asia 
at  the  time  of  the  Ionian  migration.  These  were 
the  settlers  by  whom  Phocaea  was  founded.  (Paus. 
vii.  2,  3  ;  comp.  Herod,  i.  146;  Strab.  xiv.  p.  633.) 

2.  A  Pythagorean,  and  friend  of  Pythias  or 
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Phintias,  who  was  a  member  of  the  same  sect. 
When  the  latter  was  condemned  to  die  for  a  plot 
against  Dionysius  I.  of  Syracuse,  he  asked  leave 
of  the  tyrant  to  depart  for  the  purpose  of  arranging 
his  domestic  affairs,  promising  to  find  a  friend 
who  would  be  pledge  for  his  appearance  at  the 
time  appointed  for  his  punishment.  To  the  sur¬ 
prise  of  Dionysius,  Damon  unhesitatingly  offered 
himself  to  be  put  to  death  instead  of  his  friend, 
should  he  fail  to  return.  Phintias  arrived  just  in 
time  to  redeem  Damon,  and  Dionysius  was  so 
struck  with  this  instance  of  firm  friendship  on  both 
sides,  that  he  pardoned  the  criminal,  and  entreated 
to  be  admitted  as  a  third  into  their  bond  of  bro¬ 
therhood.  ( Diod.  x.  Fragm.  3 ;  Iamblich.  Vit. 
Pyth.  33 ;  Cic.  de  Off.  iii.  10,  Fuse.  Quaest.  v.  22 ; 
Val.  Max.  iv.  7,  Ext.  1.) 

3.  A  youth  of  Chaeroneia  and  a  descendant  of 
the  seer  Peripoltas,  by  whose  name  he  was  also 
called.  Having  been  insulted  with  a  degrading 
proposal  by  a  Roman  officer  who  was  wintering  at 
Chaeroneia,  he  engaged  in  his  cause  a  body  of  his 
companions,  assassinated  the  Roman,  and  fled 
with  his  adherents  from  the  city.  The  Chaero- 
neans,  alarmed  for  the  consequences,  condemned 
him  to  death  ;  but  Damon  continuing  to  defy  them 
successfully,  and  to  ravage  their  lands,  the  council 
decoyed  him  back  by  fair  promises,  and  had  him 
murdered.  It  was  said,  that  in  the  vapour-bath 
where  he  was  killed  strange  sights  were  long  seen 
and  strange  sounds  heard.  (Plut.  Cim.  1.)  [E.  E.] 

DAMON  (Adpwv).  1.  Of  Athens,  a  cele¬ 
brated  musician  and  sophist.  He  was  a  pupil 
of  Lamprus  and  Agathocles,  and  the  teacher  of 
Pericles,  with  whom  he  lived  on  the  most  intimate 
terms.  Socrates  also,  who  esteemed  him  very 
highly,  is  said  to  have  profited  by  his  instruc¬ 
tions.  (Cic.  de  Oral.  ii.  33 ;  Plut.  Pericl.  4  ; 
Diog.  Laert.  ii.  19.)  Damon  was  no  ordinary 
man.  His  penetration  and  acumen  are  particularly 
extolled  by  Plato  in  his  work  on  the  Republic, 
and  he  had  cultivated  his  intellectual  powers  by 
constant  intercourse  with  the  most  distinguished 
men  of  his  time,  such  as  Prodicus  and  others. 
His  influence  in  political  affairs  was  very  great. 
In  his  old  age  he  was  banished  from  Athens,  pro¬ 
bably  on  account  of  the  part  he  had  taken  in  poli¬ 
tics.  Damon  maintained,  that  simplicity  was  the 
highest  law  of  music,  and  that  it  had  a  very  inti¬ 
mate  connexion  with  morality  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  man’s  nature.  (Plat.  Laches ,  p.  197,  d., 
Alcibiad.  p.  118,  de  Rep.  iv.  p.  424,  c.,  iii.  p.  400  ; 
Plut.  Aristid.  1  ;  compare  Groen  van  Prinsteres, 
Prosopographia  Platonica ,  pp.  186 — 188.) 

2.  A  writer  of  proverbs,  generally  called  Demon. 
[Demon.]  [A.  S.] 

DAMON  (A apccu).  1.  Of  Cyrene,  a  Greek 
author  of  uncertain  date,  who  wrote  a  work  on  the 
philosophers  (gvepl  twu  QiAotrocpcw,  Diog.  Laert. 
i.  40). 

2.  Of  Byzantium,  wrote  a  work  on  his  native 
place,  from  which  an  extract  is  quoted  by  Aelian. 
(  V.  IP.  iii.  14  ;  comp.  Athen.  x.  p.  442.)  Pliny  (//. 
N.  vii.  2)  speaks  of  a  Damon  who  seems  to  have 
written  on  Aethiopia.  [L.  S.] 

DAMO'PHYLE  ( AagocpvAri ),  a  lyric  poetess 
of  Pamphylia,  was  the  pupil  and  companion  of 
Sappho  (about  611  b.  c.).  Like  Sappho,  she  in¬ 
structed  other  damsels.  She  composed  erotic 
poems  and  hymns.  The  hymns  which  were  sung 
to  Artemis  at  Perga  were  said  to  have  been  com- 
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posed  by  her  after  the  manner  of  the  Aeolians  and 
Pamphylians.  (Philost.  Vit.  Apollon,  i.  30.)  [P.  S.] 
D  AMO'PH  ILU S  or  DEMO'PHILU S,  a  painter 
and  modeller  ( plastes )  who,  with  Gorgasus,  embel¬ 
lished  the  temple  of  Ceres  by  the  Circus  Maximus 
at  Rome  with  works  of  art  in  both  departments, 
to  which  was  affixed  an  inscription  in  Greek 
verses,  intimating  that  the  works  on  the  right 
were  by  Damophilus,  those  on  the  left  by  Gorgasus. 
(Plin.  xxxv.  12.  s.  45.)  This  temple  was  that 
of  Ceres,  Liber,  and  Libera,  which  was  vowed  by 
the  dictator  A.  Postumius,  in  his  battle  with  the 
Latins,  b.  c.  496,  and  was  dedicated  by  Sp.  Cassius 
Viscellinus  in  b.  c.  493.  (Dionys.  vi.  17,  94  ;  Tac. 
Ann.  ii.  49.)  See  Demophilus.  [P.  S.] 

DAMO'PPIILUS  (AapocpiXos),  a  philosopher 
and  sophist,  was  brought  up  by  Julian,  who  was 
consul  under  the  emperor  Marcus.  His  writings 
were  very  numerous  ;  the  following  were  found  in 
the  libraries  by  Suidas  :  1.  $i\o§i§Xos,  the  first 
book  of  which  was  upon  books  worth  having  (tt epl 
a^LOKTriTav  /3i§AiW),  and  was  addressed  to  Lollius 
Maximus  ;  2.  On  the  Lives  of  the  Ancients  (ir epl 
fiioov  apxa'iuv) ;  and  very  many  others.  (Suid. 
s.  v. ;  Voss.  Hist.  Graec.  pp.  269,  270,  ed.  Wes- 
termann.)  [P.  S.] 

DA'MOPHON  (Aafxocpdii'),  a  sculptor  of  Mes- 
sene,  was  the  only  Messenian  artist  of  any  note. 
(Paus.  iv.  31.  §  8.)  His  time  is  doubtful.  Heyne 
and  Winckelmann  place  him  a  little  later  than 
Phidias ;  Quatremere  de  Quincy  from  b.  c.  340  to 
b.  c.  300.  Sillig  (Catal.  Art.  s.v.  Demophon)  ar¬ 
gues,  from  the  fact  that  he  adorned  Messene  and 
Megalopolis  with  his  chief  works,  that  he  lived 
about  the  time  when  Messene  was  restored  and 
Megalopolis  was  built,  (b.  c.  372 — 370.)  Pausa- 
nias  mentions  the  following  works  of  Damophon  : 
At  Aegius  in  Achaia,  a  statue  of  Lucina,  of  wood, 
except  the  face,  hands,  and  toes,  which  were  of 
Pentelic  marble,  and  Avere,  no  doubt,  the  only 
parts  uncovered  :  also,  statues  of  Hygeia  and  As- 
clepius  in  the  shrine  of  Eileithyia  and  Asclepius, 
bearing  the  artist’s  name  in  an  iambic  line  on  the 
base  :  at  Messene,  a  statue  of  the  Mother  of  the 
Gods,  in  Parian  marble,  one  of  Artemis  Laphria, 
and  several  marble  statues  in  the  temple  of  Ascle¬ 
pius  :  at  Megalopolis,  Avooden  statues  of  Hermes 
and  Aphrodite,  with  faces,  hands,  and  toes  of  mar¬ 
ble,  and  a  great  monolith  group  of  Despoena  (i.  e. 
Cora)  and  Demeter,  seated  on  a  throne,  which  is 
fully  described  by  Pausanias.  He  also  repaired 
Phidias’s  colossal  statue  of  Zeus  at  Olympia,  the 
i  ivory  plates  of  Avhich  had  become  loose.  (Paus.  iv. 
31.  §§  5,  6,  8,  viii.  31.  §§  3,  5,  37.  §  2.)  [P.S.] 
DAMOSTRA/TIA  ( Aagoarparia ),  a  courtezan 
of  the  emperor  Commodus,  who  subsequently  be¬ 
came  the  wife  of  Cleander,  the  favourite  of  the  em¬ 
peror.  (Dion  Cass,  lxxii.  12 ;  Cleander.)  [L.  S.] 
DAMO'STRATUS  (AagbarpaTos),  a  person 
AArhose  name  appears  in  the  title  of  an  epigram  in 
the  Greek  Anthology  (Brunck,  Anal.  ii.  259  ; 
Jacobs,  AntJi.  Graec.  ii.  235),  Aagoarparov  ava- 
;|  6pga  rais  rvgcpats,  but  whether  he  was  the  author 
i  of  the  epigram,  or  the  person  who  dedicated  the 
statue  to  the  nymphs,  on  Avhich  the  epigram  was 
inscribed,  does  not  appear.  Reiske  supposed  that 
|  he  might  be  the  same  person  as  Demostratus,  a 
Roman  senator,  Avho  Avrote  a  poem  on  fishing 
i  (aAietm/ca),  which  is  often  quoted  by  the  ancient 
Avriters,  and  Avho  lived  in  the  first  century  after 
I  Christ.  (Jacobs,  Anth.  Grace,  xiii.  881  ;  Fabric. 
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Bill.  Grace,  iv.  p.  471,  ed.  Harles,  xiii.  p„  138, 
old.  edit.;  Demostratus.)  [P.  S.] 

DAMO'TELES  (AagoreAys).  1.  A  Spartan, 
through  Avhose  treachery,  according  to  one  account, 
Cleomenes  Avas  defeated  by  Antigonus  at  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  Sellasia,  b.  c.  222.  (Phy larch.  ap.  Pint. 
Cleom.  28  ;  comp.  Polyb.  ii.  65,  &c.)  Damoteles 
is  said  in  Plutarch  to  have  had  the  office  of  com¬ 
mander  of  the  Crypteia  (see  Did.  of  Ant.  s.  v.), 
Avhich  Avould  qualify  him  for  the  service  of  recon¬ 
noitring  assigned  to  him  by  Cleomenes  before  the 
engagement. 

2.  An  Aetolian,  was  one  of  the  ambassadors 
Avhom  his  countrymen,  by  the  advice  of  the  Athe¬ 
nians,  sent  to  Rome  in  B.  c.  190  to  negotiate  with 
the  senate  for  peace.  He  returned  in  the  ensuing 
year  without  having  accomplished  his  object.  M. 
Fulvius,  the  consul,  haATing  crossed  over  from  Italy 
against  them,  the  Aetolians  once  more  despatched 
Damoteles  to  Rome ;  but,  having  ascertained  on 
his  arrival  at  Leucas  that  Fulvius  was  on  his  way 
through  Epeirus  to  besiege  Ambracia,  he  thought 
the  embassy  hopeless,  and  returned  to  Aetolia. 
We  hear  of  him  again  among  those  who  came  to 
Fulvius  at  Ambracia  to  sue  for  peace,  which  Avas 
granted  by  the  consul  and  afterwards  ratified  by 
the  senate.  [Damis,  No.  2.]  (Polyb.  xxi.  3,  xxii. 
8,  9,  12,  13;  Liv.  xxxviii.  8.)  [E.  E.] 

DAMO'XENUS  (Aago^evos)  was  an  Athenian 
comic  poet  of  the  neAv  comedy,  and  perhaps  partly 
of  the  middle.  Two  of  his  plays,  entitled  2iWpo- 
(poi  and  'Eavr ov  irevQwv,  are  mentioned  by  Athe- 
naeus,  who  quotes  a  long  passage  from  the  former, 
and  a  few  lines  from  the  latter.  Elsewhere  he 
calls  him,  less  correctly,  Demoxenus.  The  longer 
fragment  was  first  published,  with  a  Latin  version, 
by  Hugo  Grotius,  in  his  Excerpta  ex  Tragoediis  et 
Comoediis  Graecis,  Par.  1626,  4to.  (Ath.  i. 
p.  15,  b.,  iii.  p.  101,  f.,  xi.  p.  469,  a. ;  Suid.  s.  v.  ; 
Eudoc.  p.  1  31 ;  Meineke,  Hist.  Crit.  Com.  Graec. 
i.  p.484,  &c.,  iv.  p.529,  &c.,  p.843,  &c.)  [P.  S.] 
DANAE  (Aavari).  See  Acrisius.  We  may 
add  here  the  story  which  Ave  meet  Avith  at  a  later 
time  in  Italy,  and  according  to  Avhich  Danae  went 
to  Italy,  built  the  toAvn  of  Ardea,  and  married 
Pilumnus,  by  whom  she  became  the  mother  of 
Daunus,  the  ancestor  of  Turnus.  (Virg.  Aen.  vii. 
372,  409,  Avith  Servius’s  note.)  [L.  S.] 

DANA'IDES  (AavaCbes),  the  fifty  daughters  of 
Danaiis,  Avhose  names  are  given  by  Apollodorus 
(ii.  1.  §  5)  and  Hyginus  (Fab.  170),  though  they 
are  not  the  same  in  both  lists.  They  Avere  be¬ 
trothed  to  the  fifty  sons  of  Aegyptus,  but  Avere 
compelled  by  their  father  to  promise  him  to  kill 
their  husbands,  in  the  first  night,  Avith  the  swords 
which  he  gave  them.  They  fulfilled  their  promise, 
and  cut  off  the  heads  of  their  husbands  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  Hypermnestra  alone,  who  Avas  married  to 
Lynceus,  and  who  spared  his  life.  (  Pind.  Nem.  x.  7. ) 
According  to  some  accounts,  Amymone  and  Berbyce 
also  did  not  kill  their  husbands.  (Schol.  ad  Find. 
Pyih.  ix.  200 ;  Eustath.  ad  Dionys.  Perieg.  805.) 
Hypermnestra  Avas  punished  by  her  father  Avith  im¬ 
prisonment,  but  Avas  afterwards  restored  to  her 
husband  Lynceus.  The  Danai'des  buried  the  corpses 
of  their  victims,  and  Avere  purified  from  their  crime 
by  Hermes  and  Athena  at  the  command  of  Zeus. 
Danaiis  aftenvards  found  it  difficult  to  obtain  hus¬ 
bands  for  his  daughters,  and  he  invited  men  to 
public  contests,  in  which  his  daughters  Avere  given 
as  prizes  to  the  victors.  (Pind.  Pyih.  ix.  117.) 
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Pindar  mentions  only  forty-eight  Dana'ides  as  hav¬ 
ing  obtained  husbands  in  this  manner,  for  Hyperm- 
nestra  and  Amymone  are  not  included,  since  the 
former  was  already  married  to  Lynceus  and  the 
latter  to  Poseidon.  Pausanias  (vii.  1.  §  3.  Comp, 
iii.  12.  §  2;  Herod,  ii.  98)  mentions,  that  Auto¬ 
mate  and  Scaea  were  married  to  Architeles  and 
Archander,  the  sons  of  Achaeus.  According  to 
the  Scholiast  on  Euripides  ( Hecub .  886),  the  Da- 
nai'des  were  killed  by  Lynceus  together  with  their 
father.  Notwithstanding  their  purification  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  earlier  writers,  later  poets  relate  that 
the  Dana'ides  were  punished  for  their  crime  in 
Hades  by  being  compelled  everlastingly  to  pour 
water  into  a  vessel  full  of  holes.  (Ov.  Met.  iv.  462, 
Heroid.  xiv. ;  Horat.  Carm.  iii.  11.  25  ;  Tibull.  i. 
3.  79  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  168  ;  Serv.  ad  Aen.  x.  497.) 
Strabo  (viii.  p.  371)  and  others  relate,  that  Danaiis 
or  the  Dana'ides  provided  Argos  with  water,  and 
for  this  reason  four  of  the  latter  were  worshipped 
at  Argos  as  divinities  ;  and  this  may  possibly  be 
the  foundation  of  the  story  about  the  punishment 
of  the  Dana'ides.  Ovid  calls  them  by  the  name  of 
the  Belides,  from  their  grandfather,  Belus ;  and 
Herodotus  (ii.  171),  following  the  tales  of  the 
Egyptians,  says,  that  they  brought  the  mysteries 
of  Demeter  Thesmophoros  from  Egypt  to  Pelopon¬ 
nesus,  and  that  the  Pelasgian  women  there  learned 
the  mysteries  from  them.  [L.  S.] 

DANAUS  (Aavaos),  a  son  of  Belus  and  An- 
chinoe,  and  a  grandson  of  Poseidon  and  Libya. 
He  was  brother  of  Aegyptus,  aud  father  of  fifty 
daughters,  and  the  mythical  ancestor  of  the  Danai. 
(Apollod.  ii.  1,  §  4,  &c.)  According  to  the  com¬ 
mon  story  he  was  a  native  of  Chemnis,  in  the 
Thebais  in  Upper  Egypt,  and  migrated  from 
thence  into  Greece.  (Herod,  ii.  91.)  Belus  had 
given  Danaiis  Libya,  while  Aegyptus  had  obtained 
Arabia.  Danaiis  had  reason  to  think  that  the 
sons  of  his  brother  were  plotting  against  him,  and 
fear  or  the  advice  of  an  oracle  (Eustath.  ad  Horn. 
p.  37),  induced  him  to  build  a  large  ship  and  to 
embark  with  his  daughters.  On  his  flight  he  first 
landed  at  Rhodes,  where  he  set  up  an  image  of 
Athena  Lindia.  According  to  the  story  in  Hero¬ 
dotus,  a  temple  of  Athena  was  built  at  Lindus  by 
the  daughters  of  Danaiis,  and  according  to  Strabo 
(xiv.  p.  654)  Tlepolemus  built  the  towns  of  Lin¬ 
dus,  lalysus  and  Cameirus,  and  called  them  thus 
after  the  names  of  three  Dana’ides.  From  Rhodes 
Danaiis  and  his  daughters  sailed  to  Peloponnesus, 
and  landed  at  a  place  near  Lema,  which  was  after¬ 
wards  called  from  this  event  Apobathmi.  (Paus. 
ii.  38.  §  4.)  At  Argos  a  dispute  arose  between 
Danaiis  and  Gelanor  about  the  government,  and 
after  many  discussions  the  people  deferred  the  de¬ 
cision  of  the  question  to  the  next  day.  At  its 
dawn  a  wolf  rushed  among  the  cattle  and  killed 
one  of  the  oxen.  This  occurrence  was  to  the 
Argives  an  event  which  seemed  to  announce  to 
them  in  what  manner  the  dispute  should  terminate, 
and  Danaiis  was  accordingly  made  king  of  Argos. 
Out  of  gratitude  he  now  built  a  sanctuary  of 
Apollo  Lycius,  who,  as  he  believed,  had  sent  the 
wolf.  (Paus.  ii.  19.  §  3.  Comp.  Serv.  ad  Aen.  iv. 
377,  who  relates  a  different  story.)  Danaiis  also 
erected  two  wooden  statues  of  Zeus  and  Artemis, 
and  dedicated  his  shield  in  the  sanctuary  of  Hera. 
(Paus.  ii.  19.  §  6 ;  Hygin.  Fab.  170.)  He  is 
further  said  to  have  built  the  acropolis  of  Argos 
and  to  have  provided  the  place  with  water  by  dig- 
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ging  wells.  (Strab.  i.  p.  23,  viii.  p.  371 ;  Eus¬ 
tath.  ad  Horn.  p.  461.)  The  sons  of  Aegyptus  in 
the  mean  time  had  followed  their  uncle  to  Argos  ; 
they  assured  him  of  their  peaceful  sentiments  and 
sued  for  the  hands  of  his  daughters.  Danaiis  still 
mistrusted  them  and  remembered  the  cause  of  his 
flight  from  his  country  ;  however  he  gave  them 
his  daughters  and  distributed  them  among  his  ne¬ 
phews  by  lot.  But  all  the  brides,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  Hypermnestra  murdered  their  husbands  by 
the  command  of  their  father.  [Danaides.]  In 
aftertimes  the  Argives  were  called  Danai.  Whe¬ 
ther  Danaiis  died  a  natural  death,  or  whether  he 
was  killed  by  Lynceus,  his  son-in-law,  is  a  point 
on  which  the  various  traditions  are  not  agreed, 
but  he  is  said  to  have  been  buried  at  Argos,  and 
his  tomb  in  the  agora  of  Argos  was  shewn  there  as 
late  as  the  time  of  Pausanias.  (ii.  20.  §  4  ;  Strab. 
viii.  p.  371.)  Statues  of  Danaus,  Hypermnestra 
and  Lynceus  were  seen  at  Delphi  by  Pausanias. 
(x.  10.  §  2.)  [L.  S.] 

DA'PHITAS  or  DA'PHIDAS  (A afiras  or 
Acupifias),  a  grammarian  and  epigrammatist  of  Tel- 
messus,  of  whom  Suidas  saj^s,  that  he  wrote  against 
Homer,  accusing  him  of  falsehood  in  saying  that 
the  Athenians  went  to  the  Trojan  war.  He  was 
a  reviler  of  all  men,  and  did  not  spare  even  the 
gods.  He  put  a  trick  upon  the  Delphian  oracle, 
as  he  thought,  by  inquiring  whether  he  should 
find  his  horse.  The  answer  was,  that  he  should 
find  it  soon.  Upon  this,  he  declared  that  he  had 
never  had  a  horse,  much  less  lost  one.  But  the 
oracle  proved  to  be  true,  for  on  his  return  home 
he  was  seized  by  Attalus,  the  king  of  Pergamus, 
and  thrown  headlong  from  a  rock,  the  name  of 
which  was  iWos,  horse.  (Suid.  s.  v.  Aacpiras ; 
comp.  Cic.  de  Fat.  3 ;  Yal.  Max.  i.  8,  ext.  §  8.) 
Strabo,  in  speaking  of  Magnesia,  mentions  a  moun¬ 
tain  over  against  it,  named  Thorax,  on  which  it 
was  said  that  Daphitas  was  crucified  for  reviling 
the  kings  in  two  verses,  which  he  preserves.  He 
also  mentions  the  oracle,  but,  of  course,  as  playing 
upon  the  word  6dpa £  instead  of  tmros  (xiv.  p.  647). 
The  distich  preserved  by  Strabo  is  also  included 
in  the  Greek  Anthology.  (Brunck,  Anal.  iii.  p. 
330;  Jacobs,  ii.  p.  39.)  [P.  S.] 

DAPHNAEA  and  DAPHNAEUS  (A acpva'ia 
and  Aa<pvcuos)}  surnames  of  Artemis  and  Apollo 
respectively,  derived  from  bacprij,  a  laurel,  which 
was  sacred  to  Apollo.  In  the  case  of  Artemis  it 
is  uncertain  why  she  bore  that  surname,  and  it 
was  perhaps  merely  an  allusion  to  her  statue  being 
made  of  laurel- wood  (Paus.  iii.  24.  §  6  ;  Strab. 
xvi.  p.  750  ;  Philostr.  Vit.  Apollon,  i.  16  ;  Eu- 
trop.  vi.  1 1  ;  Justin,  xv.  4.)  [L.  S.] 

DAPHNAEUS  (A cupi/cuos),  a  Syracusan,  one 
of  the  leaders  of  the  popular  party  in  that  city 
after  the  death  of  Diodes.  He  was  appointed  to 
command  the  troops  sent  by  the  Syracusans,  toge¬ 
ther  with  their  Sicilian  and  Italian  allies,  to  the 
relief  of  Agrigentum,  when  it  was  besieged  by  the 
Carthaginians,  b.  c.  406.  He  at  first  defeated  the 
force  despatched  by  Himilco  to  oppose  his  advance, 
but  was  unable  to  avert  the  fall  of  Agrigentum, 
and  consequently  shared  in  the  unpopularity  caused 
bjr  that  event,  and  was  deposed,  together  with  the 
other  generals,  on  the  motion  of  Dionysius.  As 
soon  as  the  latter  had  established  himself  in  the 
supreme  command,  he  summoned  an  assembly  of 
the  people,  and  procured  the  execution  of  Daph- 
naeus  together  with  his  late  colleague,  Demarchus. 
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According  to  Aristotle,  the  great  wealth  of  Daph- 
naeus  had  made  him  an  object  of  jealousy  with 
the  lower  populace.  (Diod.  xiii.  86,  87,  92,  96; 
Arist.  Pol.  v.  5.)  [E.H.B.] 

DAPHNE  ( Adcpvr) ),  a  fair  maiden  who  is 
mixed  up  with  various  traditions  about  Apollo. 
According  to  Pausanias  (x.  5.  §  3)  she  was  an 
Oreas  and  an  ancient  priestess  of  the  Delphic  ora¬ 
cle  to  which  she  had  been  appointed  by  Ge. 
Diodorus  (iv.  66)  describes  her  as  the  daughter 
of  Teiresias,  who  is  better  known  by  the  name 
of  Manto.  She  was  made  prisoner  in  the  Avar  of 
the  Epigoni  and  given  as  a  present  to  Apollo.  A 
third  Daphne  is  called  a  daughter  of  the  river- 
god  Ladon  in  Arcadia  by  Ge  (Paus.  viii.  20. 
§  1  ;  Tzetz.  ad  Lycoph.  6  ;  Philostr.  Vit.  Apollon. 
i.  16),  or  of  the  river-god  Peneius  in  Thessaly 
(Ov.  Met.  i.  452  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  203),  or  lastly  of 
Amyclas.  (Parthen.  Erot.  15.)  She  Avas  extremely 
beautiful  and  Avas  loved  and  pursued  by  Apollo. 
When  on  the  point  of  being  overtaken  by  him, 
she  prayed  to  her  mother,  Ge,  Avho  opened  the  earth 
and  received  her,  and  in  order  to  console  Apollo 
she  created  the  ever-green  laurel- tree  ( dacpvr] ),  of 
the  boughs  of  which  Apollo  made  himself  a  wreath. 
Another  story  relates  that  Leucippus,  the  son  of 
Oenoraaiis,  king  of  Pisa,  Avas  in  love  Ayith  Daphne 
and  approached  her  in  the  disguise  of  a  maiden 
and  thus  hunted  Avith  her.  But  Apollo’s  jealousy 
caused  his  discovery  during  the  bath,  and  he  Avas 
killed  by  the  nymphs.  (Paus.  viii.  20.  §  2  ;  Par- 
then.  1.  c.)  According  to  0\ud  {Met.  i.  452,  &c.) 
Daphne  in  her  flight  from  Apollo  Avas  metamor¬ 
phosed  herself  into  a  laurel-tree.  [L.  S.] 

DAPHNIS  (A acpAs),  a  Sicilian  hero,  to  Avhom 
the  invention  of  bucolic  poetry  is  ascribed.  He  is 
called  a  son  of  Hermes  by  a  nymph  (Diod.  iv.  84), 
or  merely  the  beloved  of  Hermes.  (Aelian,  V.  H. 
x.  18.)  Ovid  {Met.  iv.  27 5)  calls  him  an  Idaean 
shepherd ;  but  it  does  not  folloAV  from  this,  that 
0\ud  connected  him  with  either  the  Phrygian  or 
the  Cretan  Ida,  since  Ida  signifies  any  Avoody 
mountain.  (Etym.  Magn.  s.  v .)  His  story  runs  as 
folloAvs  :  The  nymph,  his  mother,  exposed  him 
when  an  infant  in  a  charming  valley  in  a  laurel 
grove,  from  Avhich  he  received  his  name  of  Daph- 
nis,  and  for  which  he  is  also  called  the  favourite  of 
Apollo.  (Serv.  ad  Virg.  Eclog.  x.  26.)  He  Avas 
brought  up  by  nymphs  or  shepherds,  and  he  him¬ 
self  became  a  shepherd,  avoiding  the  bustling 
crowds  of  men,  and  tending  his  flocks  on  mount 
Aetna  winter  and  summer.  A  Naiad  (her  name 
is  different  in  different  writers,  Echenais,  Xenea, 
Nomia,  or  Lyce, — Parthen.  Erot.  29  ;  Schol.  ad 
Theocrit.  i.  65,  vii.  73 ;  Serv.  ad  Virg.  Eclog.  viii. 
68;  Phylarg.  ad  Virg.  Eclog.  v.  20)  fell  in  love 
with  him,  and  made  him  promise  never  to  form  a 
connexion  Avith  any  other  maiden,  adding  the 
threat  that  he  should  become  blind  if  he  violated 
his  vow.  For  a  time  the  handsome  Daphnis  re¬ 
sisted  all  the  numerous  temptations  to  which  he 
was  exposed,  but  at  last  he  forgot  himself,  having 
been  made  intoxicated  by  a  princess.  The  Naiad 
accordingly  punished  him  with  blindness,  or,  as 
others  relate,  changed  him  into  a  stone.  Previous 
to  this  time  he  had  composed  bucolic  poetiy,  and 
with  it  delighted  Artemis  during  the  chase.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  others,  Stesichorus  made  the  fate  of 
Daphnis  the  theme  of  his  bucolic  poetry,  Avhich 
Avas  the  earliest  of  its  kind.  After  having  become 
blind,  he  invoked  his  father  to  help  him.  The 
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god  accordingly  raised  him  up  to  heaven,  and 
caused  a  well  to  gush  forth  on  the  spot  \vhere  this 
happened.  The  Avell  bore  the  name  of  Daphnis, 
and  at  it  the  Sicilians  offered  an  annual  sacrifice. 
(Serv.  ad  Virg.  Eel.  v.  20.)  Phylargyrius,  on  the 
same  passage,  states,  that  Daphnis  tried  to  console 
himself  in  his  blindness  by  songs  and  playing  on 
the  flute,  but  that  he  did  not  live  long  after ;  and 
the  Scholiast  on  Theocritus  (viii.  93)  relates,  that 
Daphnis,  while  wandering  about  in  his  blindness, 
fell  from  a  steep  rock.  Somewhat  different  ac¬ 
counts  are  contained  in  Servius  {ad  Virg.  Eclog. 
viii.  68)  and  in  various  parts  of  the  Idyls  of 
Theocritus.  [L.  S.] 

DAPHNIS,  a  Greek  orator,  of  whom  a  frag¬ 
ment  in  a  Latin  version  is  preserved  in  Rutilius 
Lupus  {de  Fig.  Sent.  15),  and  whose  name  Pithoeus 
wrongly  altered  into  Daphnidius.  No  particulars 
are  known  about  him.  (Ruhnken,  ad  Rutil.  Lup. 
p.  52,  and  Hist.  Crit.  Orat.  Graec.  p.  93.)  [L.S.] 
DAPHNIS,  an  architect  of  Miletus,  who,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  Paeonius,  built  a  temple  to  Apollo 
at  Miletus,  of  the  Ionic  order.  (Vitruv.  vii.  Praef. 
16.)  He  lived  later  than  Chersiphron,  since 
Paeonius  was  said  to  have  finished  the  temple  of 
Artemis  at  Ephesus,  which  was  begun  by  Chersi¬ 
phron.  (Vitruv.  1.  c.)  [P.  S.] 

D APHNO'P ATES,  THEODO'RUS  {Oeodupos 

AacproTrarris),  an  ecclesiastical  Avriter,  Avho  lived 
about  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century  after  Christ. 
He  is  called  a  patrician  and  sometimes  magister, 
and  was  invested  Avith  the  office  of  primus  a  secre- 
tis  at  the  court  of  Constantinople.  He  seems  to 
ha\Te  Avritten  a  history  of  Byzantium  (Joan.  Scy- 
litzes,  Praef.;  Cedren.  Hist.  p.  2),  but  no  distinct 
traces  of  it  are  left.  Of  his  many  theological  Avrit- 
ings  tAvo  only  are  printed,  viz.  1.  An  oration  upon 
the  transfer  of  the  hand  of  John  the  Baptist  from 
Antioch  to  Constantinople,  which  took  place  in 
A.  d.  956.  The  year  after,  when  the  anniversary 
of  this  event  was  celebrated,  Theodoras  delivered 
his  oration  upon  it.  A  Latin  translation  of  it  is 
printed  in  the  Acta  Sanctorum  under  the  29th  of 
August.  The  Greek  original,  of  which  MSS.  are 
extant  in  several  libraries,  has  not  yet  been  pub¬ 
lished.  2.  Apanthismata ,  that  is,  extracts  from 
various  works  of  St.  Chrysostom,  in  thirty-three 
chapters.  They  are  printed  in  the  editions  of  the 
Avorks  of  St.  Chrysostom,  vol.  vii.  p.  669,  ed.  Savil- 
lius,  and  vol.  vi.  p.  663,  ed.  Ducaeus.  (Fabric. 
Bill.  Graec.  x.  p.  385,  &c.;  Cave,  Hist.  Lit.  ii.  p. 
316,  ed.  London,  1698.)  [L.  S.] 

DAPHNUS  (A acpvos),  a  physician  of  Ephesus, 
Avho  is  introduced  by  Athenaeus  in  his  Deipnoso- 
phistae  (i.  p.  1 )  as  a  contemporary  of  Galen  in  the 
second  century  after  Christ.  [W.  A.  G.] 

DAPyX  (AcLral),  the  chief  of  a  tribe  of  the 
Getae.  When  Crassus  Avas  in  Thrace,  b.  c.  29, 
Roles,  another  chief  of  the  Getae,  was  at  war  with 
Dapyx,  and  called  in  the  assistance  of  Crassus. 
Dapyx  Avas  defeated,  and  obliged  to  take  refuge  in 
a  stronghold,  where  he  Avas  besieged.  A  Greek, 
who  was  in  the  place,  betrayed  it  to  Crassus,  and 
as  soon  as  the  Getae  perceived  the  treachery,  they 
killed  one  another,  that  they  might  not  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  Romans.  Dapyx  too  ended  his 
life  on  that  day.  (Dion  Cass.  li.  26.)  [L.  S.] 

DA'RDANUS  (A apdavos),  a  son  of  Zeus  and 
Electra,  the  daughter  of  Atlas.  He  was  the  bro¬ 
ther  of  Jasus,  Jasius,  Jason,  or  Jasion,  Aetion  and 
Harmonia,  and  his  native  place  in  the  various  tra- 
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ditions  is  Arcadia,  Crete,  Troas,  or  Italy.  (Serv. 
ad  Virg .  Aen.  iii.  167.)  Dardanus  is  the  mythi¬ 
cal  ancestor  of  the  Trojans,  and  through  them  of 
the  Romans.  It  is  necessary  to  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  the  earlier  Greek  legends  and  the  later  ones 
which  we  meet  with  in  the  poetry  of  Italy.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  former,  he  was  married  to  Chryse,the 
daughter  of  Palas,  in  Arcadia,  who  bore  him  two 
sons,  Idaeus  and  Deimas.  These  sons  ruled  for  a 
time  over  the  kingdom  of  Atlas  in  Arcadia,  but  then 
they  separated  on  account  of  a  great  flood,  and  the 
calamities  resulting  from  it.  Deimas  remained  in 
Arcadia,  while  Idaeus  emigrated  with  his  father, 
Dardanus.  They  first  arrived  in  Samothrace, 
which  was  henceforth  called  Dardania,  and  after 
having  established  a  colony  there,  they  went  to 
Phrygia.  Here  Dardanus  received  a  tract  of  land 
from  king  Teucras,  on  which  he  built  the  town  of 
Dardanus.  At  his  marriage  with  Chryse,  she  had 
brought  him  as  a  dowry  the  palladia  and  sacra  of 
the  great  gods,  whose  worship  she  had  learned,  and 
which  worship  Dardanus  introduced  into  Samothrace, 
though  without  making  the  people  acquainted  with 
the  names  of  the  gods.  Servius  (ad  Aen.  viii.  285) 
states,  that  he  also  instituted  the  Salii  in  Samo¬ 
thrace.  When  he  went  to  Phrygia  he  took  the 
images  of  the  gods  with  him ;  and  when,  after 
forming  the  plan  of  founding  a  town,  he  consulted 
the  oracle,  he  was  told,  among  other  things,  that 
the  town  should  remain  invincible  as  long  as  the 
sacred  dowry  of  his  wife  should  be  preserved  in 
the  country  under  the  protection  of  Athena.  After 
the  death  of  Dardanus  those  palladia  (others  men¬ 
tion  only  one  palladium)  were  carried  to  Troy  by 
his  descendants.  When  Chryse  died,  Dardanus 
married  Bateia,  the  daughter  of  Teucrus,  or  Arisbe 
of  Crete,  by  whom  he  became  the  father  of  Erich- 
thonius  and  Idaea.  (Horn.  II.  xx.  215,  &c.;  Apol- 
lod.  iii.  12.  §  1,  &c.,  15.  §  3;  Dionys.  i.  61, 
&c. ;  Lycophr.  1302;  Eustath.  ad  II.  p.  1204; 
Conon.  Narr.  21;  Strab.  vii.  p.  331;  Paus.  vii.  4. 
§  3,  19.  §  3 ;  Diod.  iv.  49  ;  Serv.  ad  Aen.  i.  32.) 

According  to  the  Italian  traditions,  Dardanus 
was  the  son  of  Corythus,  an  Etruscan  prince  of 
Corythus  (Cortona),  or  of  Zeus  by  the  wife  of 
Corythus.  (Serv.  ad  Aen.  ix.  10,  vii.  207.)  In  a 
battle  with  the  Aborigines,  Dardanus  lost  his  hel¬ 
met  ( Kopvs ) ;  and  although  he  was  already  beaten, 
he  led  his  troops  to  a  fresh  attack,  in  order  to  re¬ 
cover  his  helmet.  He  gained  the  victory,  and 
called  the  place  where  this  happened  Corythus. 
He  afterwards  emigrated  with  his  brother  Jasius 
from  Etruria.  Dardanus  went  to  Phrygia,  where 
he  founded  the  Dardanian  kingdom,  and  Jasius 
went  to  Samothrace,  after  they  had  previously 
divided  the  Penates  between  themselves.  (Serv. 
ad  Aen.  iii.  15,  167,  170,  vii.  207,  210.)  There 
are  four  other  mythical  personages  of  the  name  of 
Dardanus.  (Horn.  II.  xx.  459  ;  Eustath.  ad  II. 
pp.  380,  1697;  Paus.  viii.  24.  §  2.)  [L.  S.] 

DA'RDANUS  (A apdavos).  1.  A  Stoic  philo¬ 
sopher  and  contemporary  of  Antiochus  of  Ascalon 
(about  b.  c.  110),  who  was  at  the  head  of  the 
Stoic  school  at  Athens  together  with  Mnesarchus. 
(Cic.  Acad.  ii.  22 ;  Zumpt,  Ueber  den  Bestand  der 
Philos.  Schulen  in  Athen,  p.  80.) 

2.  A  Greek  sophist,  a  native  of  Assyria,  is 
mentioned  by  Philostratus  (  Vit.  Soph.  ii.  4)  as  the 
teacher  of  Antiochus  of  Aegae,  according  to  which 
he  must  have  lived  in  the  second  century  after 
Christ.  [L.  S.J 
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DA'RDANUS  (A apbavos),  the  fourth  in  de- 
scent  from  Aesculapius,  the  son  of  Sostratus  I., 
and  the  father  of  Crisamis  I.,  who  lived  probably 
in  the  eleventh  century  B.  c.  (Jo.  Tzetzes,  Chit. 
vii.  Hist.  155,  in  Fabric.  Bill.  Graec.  vol.  xii.  p. 
680,  ed.  vet.)  [W.  A.  G.] 

DAREIUS  or  DARl'US  (A apeios,  Aaptuxios, 

Ctes.,  Heb.  v£W“l';T,  «•  e.  Daryavesh),  the  name  of 

vt  :  - 

several  kings  of  Persia.  Like  such  names  in 
general,  it  is  no  doubt  a  significant  title.  Hero¬ 
dotus  (vi.  98)  says  that  it  means  ep£eiys  ;  but  the 
meaning  of  this  Greek  word  is  doubtful.  Some 
take  it  to  be  a  form  fabricated  by  Herodotus  him¬ 
self,  for  pe£las  or  irpyKryp,  from  the  root  epy  (do), 
meaning  the  person  who  achieves  great  things  ;  but 
it  is  more  probably  derived  from  e'tpya  (restrain), 
in  the  sense  of  the  ruler.  In  modern  Persian 
Dara  or  Darab  means  lord,  which  approaches  very 
near  to  the  form  seen  in  the  Persepolitan  inscrip¬ 
tion,  Dareush  or  Daryush  (where  the  sh  is  no 
doubt  an  adjective  termination),  as  well  as  to  the 
Hebrew  form.  Precisely  the  same  result  is  ob¬ 
tained  from  a  passage  of  Strabo  (xvi.  p.  785),  who 
mentions,  among  the  changes  which  names  suffer 
in  passing  from  one  language  to  another,  that 
A apeios  is  a  corruption  of  Aapenj/cTjs,  or,  as  Salma- 
sius  has  corrected  it,  of  A apiavys,  that  is  Daryav. 
This  view  also  explains  the  form  A apeiaTos  used 
by  Ctesias.  The  introduction  of  the  y  sound  after 
the  r  in  these  forms  is  explained  by  Grotefend. 
Some  writers  have  fancied  that  Herodotus,  in  say¬ 
ing  that  A apeios  means  ip^eiys,  and  that  H ep^ys 
means  aprf’ios,  was  influenced  in  the  choice  of  his 
words  by  their  resemblance  to  the  names  ;  and 
they  add,  as  if  it  were  a  matter  of  course,  the 
simple  fact,  which  contradicts  their  notion,  that 
the  order  of  correspondence  must  be  inverted. 
(Bahr,  Annot.  ad  loc.)  The  matter  is  fully  dis¬ 
cussed  in  Grotefend’s  Beilage  zu  Heereii's  Ideen 
(Asiatic  Researches ,  vol.  ii.  Append,  ii.) 

1.  Dareius  I.,  the  eldest  son  of  Hystaspes 
(Gustasp),  was  one  of  the  seven  Persian  chiefs  who 
destroyed  the  usurper  Smerdis,  after  whose  death 
Dareius  obtained  the  throne.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  royal  family  of  the  Achaemenidae  (Herod, 
i.  209),  in  a  branch  collateral  to  that  of  Cyrus. 
The  meaning  of  the  genealogy  given  by  Xerxes 
(Herod,  vii.  11)  seems  to  be  this : 

Achaemenes. 

I 

Teispes. 


Cambyses.  Ariaramnes. 

I  I 

Cyrus.  Arsames. 

I 

Hystaspes. 


Cambyses.  Smerdis.  Atossa-j-  Dareius. 

I 

Xei’xes. 

When  Cyrus  undertook  his  expedition  against  the 
Massagetae,  Dareius,  who  was  then  about  twenty 
years  old,  was  left  in  Persis,  of  which  country  his 
father  Hystaspes  was  satrap.  The  night  after  the 
passage  of  the  Araxes,  Cyrus  dreamt  that  he  saw 
Dareius  with  wings  on  his  shoulders,  the  one  of 
which  overshadowed  Asia  and  the  other  Europe. 
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Inferring  that  Dareius  had  formed  a  conspiracy 
against  him,  Cyrus  sent  back  Ilystaspes  into  Persis 
to  watch  his  son.  (Herod,  i.  209,  210.)  Dareius 
attended  Cambyses  to  Egypt  as  one  of  his  body¬ 
guard.  (Herod,  iii.  139;  Syloson.)  After  the 
detection  of  the  imposture  of  the  Magian,  Dareius 
went  to  Susa  just  at  the  time  when  the  conspiracy 
against  the  usurper  was  formed,  and  he  was  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  six  other  conspirators,  who,  by  his 
advice,  resolved  to  act  without  delay.  [Smerdis.] 
The  discussions  among  the  Persian  chiefs,  which 
ensued  upon  the  death  of  the  Magian,  ended  in 
favour  of  the  monarchical  form  of  government, 
which  was  advocated  by  Dareius,  and  Dareius 
himself  was  chosen  to  the  kingdom  by  a  sign, 
which  had  been  agreed  on  by  the  conspirators,  and 
which  Dareius,  with  the  aid  of  his  groom  Oebares, 
contrived  to  obtain  for  himself,  B.  c.  521.  This  ac¬ 
count,  instead  of  being  a  fiction,  is  quite  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  Persian  religion. 
(Heeren’s  Asiatic  Researches ,  ii.  p.  350  ;  comp. 
Tac.  Germ.  10.) 

The  usurpation  of  Smerdis  seems  to  have  been 
an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Medes  to  regain 
their  supremacy.  The  conspirators  against  him 
were  noble  Persians,  and  in  all  probability  the 
chiefs  of  Persian  tribes.  Their  discussion  about 
the  form  of  government  to  be  adopted  is  evidently 
related  by  Herodotus  according  to  Greek  rather 
than  Oriental  notions.  The  proposition  to  share 
the  supreme  power  among  themselves  seems  to  be 
what  Herodotus  means  by  an  aristocracy,  and  this 
scheme  may  be  traced  in  the  privileges  for  which 
the  conspirators  afterwards  stipulated  with  Dareius, 
but  it  is  very  difficult  to  conceive  in  what  sense  a 
democracy  could  have  been  proposed.  At  all 
events,  the  accession  of  Dareius  confirmed  both  the 
supremacy  of  the  Persians,  and  the  monarchical 
form  of  government.  The  other  conspirators  stipu¬ 
lated  for  free  admission  to  the  king  at  all  times, 
with  one  exception,  and  for  the  selection  of  his 
wives  from  their  families.  A  dispute  soon  arose 
respecting  the  exercise  of  the  former  privilege  be¬ 
tween  the  royal  servants  and  Intaphernes,  one  of 
the  seven ;  and  Dareius,  thinking,  from  the  con¬ 
duct  of  Intaphernes,  that  a  conspiracy  had  been 
formed  against  himself,  put  him  to  death  with  all 
his  male  relations  except  two.  (Herod,  iii.  118, 
119.)  He  henceforth  enjoyed  undisputed  posses¬ 
sion  of  his  throne;  but  we  find  the  seven  em¬ 
ployed  in  distant  governments  and  expeditions. 

It  was  in  the  reign  of  Dareius  that  the  consoli¬ 
dation  of  the  Persian  empire  was  effected,  so  far  at 
least  as  it  ever  was ;  for  in  truth  it  never  possessed 
a  sure  principle  of  cohesion.  Cyrus  and  Cambyses 
had  been  engaged  in  continual  wars,  and  their 
conquests  had  added  to  the  Persian  empire  the 
whole  of  Asia  (up  to  India  and  Scythia),  except 
Arabia.  (Herod,  iii.  88.)  After  strengthening 
himself  by  alliances  with  the  royal  house,  from 
which  he  took  three  wives,  namely,  the  two  daugh¬ 
ters  of  Cyrus,  Atossa  and  Arty  stone,  and  Parmys, 
the  daughter  of  Cyrus’s  son  Smerdis,  and  with  the 
chief  of  the  seven,  Otanes,  whose  daughter  Phae- 
dime  he  married,  and  after  erecting  a  monument 
to  celebrate  his  acquisition  of  the  kingdom,  he  be¬ 
gan  to  set  in  order  the  affairs  of  his  vast  empire, 
which  he  divided  into  twenty  satrapies,  assigning 
to  each  its  amount  of  tribute.  Persis  proper  was 
exempted  from  all  taxes,  except  those  which  it  had 
ormerly  been  used  to  pay.  From  the  attention  | 
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which  he  paid  to  his  revenues,  and  from  his  love  of 
money,  Dareius  was  called  by  the  Persians  KaTrrjAos. 
(iii.  89,  117.)  A  detailed  account  of  his  satrapies 
and  revenues  is  given  by  Herodotus,  (iii.  90,  &c.) 
His  ordinary  residence  was  at  Susa,  which  he 
greatly  improved.  (Aelian,  N.A.  i.  59  ;  Plin.  H.  N. 
vi.  27.  s.  31.) 

The  seven  months  of  the  reign  of  Smerdis  had 
produced  much  confusion  throughout  the  whole 
empire.  His  remission  of  all  taxes  for  three  years, 
if  it  be  true,  must  have  caused  Dareius  some 
trouble  in  reimposing  them.  It  cannot  be  doubted 
that  the  governors  of  the  provinces  would  seize  the 
opportunity  to  assume  a  sort  of  independence.  We 
have  an  example  in  the  conduct  of  Oroetas,  the 
governor  of  Sardis,  who,  in  addition  to  his  cruel 
and  treacherous  murder  of  Polycrates  and  other 
acts  of  tyranny,  put  to  death  a  noble  Persian, 
Mitrobates,  the  governor  of  Dascylium  in  Bithynia, 
with  his  son,  and  killed  a  royal  messenger  whom 
Dareius  sent  to  rebuke  him.  Dareius  was  pre¬ 
vented  from  marching  against  Oroetas  in  person, 
on  account  of  his  recent  accession  to  the  throne 
and  the  power  of  the  offender;  but  one  of  his 
courtiers,  named  Bagaeus,  effected  the  death  of 
^Oroetas  by  gaining  over  his  body-guard  of  1000 
Persians.  In  consequence  of  this  event  the  Greek 
physician  Democedes  fell  into  the  hands  of  Dareius, 
and  cured  him  of  a  sprained  ankle,  and  was  estab¬ 
lished  at  his  court — a  most  important  event  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  for  Democedes  used  his  in¬ 
fluence  with  Atossa  to  persuade  Dareius  to  attack 
Greece.  [Democedes.]  Dareius  sent  him,  with 
fifteen  noble  Persians,  to  examine  the  coasts  of 
Greece,  of  which  they  made  a  sort  of  map.  De¬ 
mocedes  escaped  from  his  companions,  who,  after 
a  great  variety  of  adventures,  got  back  safe  to 
Dareius.  (Herod,  iii.  135 — 138.) 

The  great  struggle  between  the  despotism  of 
Asia  and  the  freedom  of  Europe  was  now  be¬ 
ginning.  The  successive  rulers  of  Western  Asia 
had  long  desired  to  extend  their  dominion  across 
the  Aegean  into  Greece;  but  both  Croesus  and 
Cyrus  had  been  prevented  from  making  the  at¬ 
tempt,  the  former  by  the  growth  of  the  Persian 
power,  the  latter  by  his  wars  in  Central  Asia. 
Dareius,  who  already,  as  seen  in  the  dream  of 
Cyrus,  overshadowed  Asia  with  one  wing,  now 
began  to  spread  the  other  over  Europe.  He 
attacked  Samos  under  the  pretext  of  restoring 
Syloson,  but  his  further  designs  in  that  quarter 
were  interrupted  by  the  revolt  of  the  Babylonians, 
who  had  profited  by  the  period  of  confusion  which 
followed  the  death  of  Cambyses  to  make  every 
preparation  for  rebellion.  After  a  siege  of  twenty 
months,  Babylon  was  taken  by  a  stratagem  of 
Zopyrus,  and  was  severely  punished  for  its  revolt, 
probably  about  b.  c.  516. 

The  reduction  of  Babylon  was  soon  followed  by 
Dareius’s  invasion  of  Scythia  (about  b.  c.  51 3,  or 
508  according  to  Wesseling  and  Clinton).  The 
cause  of  this  expedition  is  very  obscure.  Iderodo- 
tus  (iv.  1, 83)  attributes  it  to  the  desire  of  Dareius 
to  take  vengeance  on  the  Scythians  for  their  inva¬ 
sion  of  Media  in  the  time  of  Cyaxares, — far  too 
remote  a  cause,  though  very  probably  used  as  a 
pretext.  Ctesias  says,  that  on  the  occasion  of  a 
predatory  incursion  into  Scythia  by  the  satrap  of 
Cappadocia,  the  Scythian  king  had  sent  a  letter  of 
defiance  to  Dareius,  and  that  this  provoked  him  to 
the  war.  rl  he  only  rational  motives  which  can 
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now  be  assigned  are  the  desire  of  curbing  tribes 
which  had  been,  and  might  be  again,  dangerous  to 
the  empire,  especially  during  the  projected  invasion 
of  Greece  ;  and  perhaps  too  of  laying  open  the  way 
to  Greece  by  the  conquest  of  Thrace.  The  details 
of  the  expedition  also  are  difficult  to  trace.  Da- 
reius  crossed  the  Thracian  Bosporus  by  a  bridge 
of  boats,  the  work  of  Mandrocles,  a  Samian  en¬ 
gineer,  and  commemorated  his  passage  by  setting 
up  two  pillars,  on  which  the  names  of  the  tribes 
composing  his  army  were  recorded  in  Greek  and 
Assyrian  letters.  Thence  he  marched  through 
Thrace  to  the  delta  of  the  Danube,  where  he  found 
a  bridge  of  boats  already  formed  by  his  fleet,  which 
had  been  sent  round  in  the  mean  time  to  the  mouth 
of  the  river.  This  bridge  he  would  have  broken 
up  after  the  passage  of  his  army ;  but  by  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  Coes,  the  commander  of  the  forces  of  Myti- 
lene,  he  left  it  guarded  by  the  Greeks,  many  of 
whom  served  in  his  fleet,  under  their  tyrants,  with 
orders  to  break  it  up  if  he  did  not  return  within 
sixty  days.  The  sixty  days  elapsed,  and  Milti- 
ades,  the  tyrant  of  the  Thracian  Chersonese,  en¬ 
deavoured  to  prevail  on  his  fellow  officers  to  take 
Dareius  at  his  word,  and  thus  to  cut  off  his  retreat; 
but  Histiaeus,  the  tyrant  of  Miletus,  pointed  out 
the  probability  that,  if  so  serious  a  blow  were  inflicted 
on  the  Persian  power,  they,  the  tyrants,  who  were 
protected  by  Persia,  must  fall.  The  bridge  was 
therefore  preserved,  but  a  feint  was  made  of  de¬ 
stroying  it,  in  order  to  deceive  the  Scythians,  who 
were  thus  rendered  less  active  in  the  pursuit  of 
Dareius.  The  king  was  now  in  full  retreat,  his 
expedition  having  entirely  failed,  through  the  im¬ 
possibility  of  bringing  the  Scythians  to  an  engage¬ 
ment.  If  we  are  to  believe  Herodotus,  he  had 
penetrated  far  into  the  interior  of  Russia,  and  yet 
he  had  not  been  much  distressed  for  provisions ; 
and  he  recrossed  the  Danube  with  so  large  an 
army,  that  he  detached  a  force  of  eighty  thousand 
men  for  the  conquest  of  Thrace,  under  Megabazus, 
who  subdued  that  country  and  Paeonia,  and  re¬ 
ceived  the  symbols  of  submission,  earth  and  water, 
from  Amyntas,  the  king  of  Macedonia.  Dareius 
re-entered  Asia  by  the  Hellespont,  which  he  cross¬ 
ed  at  Sestos,  and  staid  for  some  time  at  Sardis, 
whence  he  sent  Otanes  to  reduce  those  maritime 
cities  on  the  north  coast  of  the  Aegean,  Hellespont, 
and  Bosporus,  which  still  remained  independent. 
The  most  important  conquest  of  Otanes,  were  By¬ 
zantium,  Chalcedon,  and  the  islands  of  Imbrus  and 
Lemnos.  [Otanes.]  Dareius  himself  then  re¬ 
turned  to  Susa,  leaving  Artaphernes  governor  of 
Sardis. 

These  operations  were  succeeded  by  a  period  of 
profound  peace  (about  b.  c.  5 05 — 501).  The 
events  which  interrupted  it,  though  insignificant 
in  themselves,  brought  on  the  struggle  in  which 
the  Athenians  first,  and  then  the  other  Greeks, 
repulsed  the  whole  power  of  Persia.  These 
events  belong  to  the  history  of  Greece,  and  to  the 
biographies  of  other  men.  [Aristagoras  ;  His¬ 
tiaeus;  Hippias  ;  Mardonius;  Miltiades  ; 
Artaphernes,  &c.  ;  Thirlwall’s  Hist,  of  Greece, 
ii.  c.  14.)  It  is  a  debated  question  whether  Da¬ 
reius  was  accidentally  involved  in  his  war  with 
Greece  by  the  course  of  events,  or  whether  he  sim¬ 
ply  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  carry  out 
a  long  cherished  design.  Herodotus  took  the  lat¬ 
ter  view,  which  seems  to  be  borne  out  fully  by  the 
invasion  ot  Scythia,  the  reduction  of  Thrace,  and 
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some  minor  circumstances.  The  period  of  peace 
which  preceded  the  war  was,  no  doubt,  simply  a 
matter  of  necessity,  after  the  wars  of  the  early 
part  of  the  reign,  and  especially  after  the  Scythian 
disaster.  Even  Thirlwall,  who  takes  the  other 
view  (p.  191),  attributes  elsewhere  an  aggressive 
policy  to  Dareius  (p.  199).  So  great,  however, 
was  Dareius’s  ignorance  of  the  strength  of  the  free 
states  of  Greece,  that  the  force  sent  to  subdue  them 
was  quite  inconsiderable  when  compared  with  the 
army  which  marched  to  the  invasion  of  Scythia. 
The  battle  of  Marathon  convinced  him  of  his  error, 
but  still  left  him  the  idea  that  Greece  must  be 
easily  crushed  by  a  greater  armament.  He  there¬ 
fore  called  out  the  whole  force  of  his  empire ;  but, 
after  three  years  of  preparation,  his  attention  was 
called  off  by  the  rebellion  of  Egypt,  and  the  dis¬ 
pute  between  his  sons  for  the  succession  [Aria- 
bignes  ;  Xerxes]  ;  and  the  decision  of  this  dis¬ 
pute  was  very  soon  followed  by  his  death,  b.  g. 
485,  after  a  reign  of  36  years,  according  to  Hero¬ 
dotus  (comp.  Clinton,  F.  H.  voL  ii.  p.  313),  or  31, 
according  to  Ctesias. 

There  are  two  other  events  in  the  reign  of  Da¬ 
reius  which  deserve  notice  :  namely,  the  expedition 
against  Libya,  at  the  time  of  the  Scythian  expedi¬ 
tion  (Herod,  iv.  145 — 205),  and  the  voyage  of 
Scjdax  of  Caryanda  down  the  Indus,  which  led  to 
the  discovery  and  subjugation  of  certain  Indian 
tribes,  whose  position  is  uncertain  (iv.  44).  Dio¬ 
dorus  (i.  33,  58,  95)  mentions  some  particulars  of 
his  relations  to  Egypt,  from  which  it  appears  that 
he  devoted  much  attention  to  public  works  and 
legislative  reforms  in  that  as  well  as  in  the  other 
parts  of  his  empire. 

The  children  of  Dareius  were,  by  the  daughter 
of  Gobryas,  whom  he  had  married  before  he  came 
to  the  throne,  Artabazanes  and  two  others;  by 
Atossa,  Xerxes,  Hystaspes,  Achaemenes,  and  Ma- 
sistes ;  by  Artystone,  Arsames  and  Gobryas ;  by 
Parmys,  Ariomardas ;  and  by  Phrataguna,  the 
daughter  of  his  brother  Artanes,  Abrocome  and 
Hyperanthe.  Diodorus  mentions  a  daughter, 
Mandane.  The  inscriptions  at  Persepolis  in  which 
his  name  appears  are  fully  described  by  Grote- 
fend  ( Beilagc )  and  Hockh.  ( Vet.  Med.  et  Pers. 
Monum .)  Hockh  shews  that  the  sepulchre  which 
Dareius  caused  to  be  constructed  for  himself  is 
one  of  those  in  the  hill  called  Raclimed.  (Herod, 
iii.  70 — 160,  iv. — vi.,  vii.  1 — 4;  Ctes.  Pers.  14 — 
19,  ed.  Lion;  Diod.  ii.  5,  x.  17,  xi.  2,  57,  74; 
Justin,  i.  10,  ii.  3,  5,  9,  10,  vii.  3.  For  his  rela¬ 
tions  to  the  Jews,  see  Ezra,  iv.  5,  v.  1 ;  Hagg.  i.  1; 
ii.  1;  Zech.  i.  1;  Joseph.  Ant.  xi.  3.  §  1.) 

2.  Dareius  II.,  was  named  Ochus(  flxos)  be¬ 
fore  his  accession,  and  was  then  sumamed  Nothus 
(Nodos),  from  his  being  one  of  the  seventeen  bas¬ 
tard  sons  of  Artaxerxes  I.  Longimanus,  who  made 
him  satrap  of  Hyrcania,  and  gave  him  in  marriage 
his  sister  Parysatis,  the  daughter  of  Xerxes  I. 
When  Sogdianus,  another  bastard  son  of  Arta¬ 
xerxes,  had  murdered  the  king,  Xerxes  II.,  he 
called  Ochus  to  his  court.  Ochus  promised  to  go, 
but  delayed  till  he  had  collected  a  large  army,  and 
then  he  declared  war  against  Sogdianus.  Arba- 
rius,  the  commander  of  the  royal  cavalry,  Arxames, 
the  satrap  of  Egypt,  and  Artoxares,  the  satrap  ot 
Armenia,  deserted  to  him,  and  placed  the  diadem 
upon  his  head,  according  to  Ctesias,  against  his 
will,  B.  fc.  424 — 423.  Sogdianus  gave  himself  up 
to  Ochus,  and  was  put  to  death.  Ochus  now 
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assumed  the  name  of  Dareius.  He  was  completely 
under  the  power  of  three  eunuchs,  Artoxares, 
Artibarxanes,  and  Athoiis,  and  of  his  wife,  Pary- 
satis,  by  whom,  before  his  accession,  he  had  two 
children,  a  daughter  Amistris,  and  a  son  Arsaces, 
who  succeeded  him  by  the  name  of  Artaxerxes  (II. 
Mnemon).  After  his  accession,  Parysatis  bore 
him  a  son,  Cyrus  [Cyrus  the  Younger],  and  a 
daughter,  Artosta.  He  had  other  children,  all  of 
whom  died  early,  except  his  fourth  son,  Oxendras. 
(Ctes.  49,  ed.  Lion.)  Plutarch,  quoting  Ctesias 
for  his  authority,  calls  the  four  sons  of  Dareius 
and  Parysatis,  Arsicas  (afterwards  Artaxerxes), 
Cyrus,  Ostanes,  and  Oxathres.  (Artax.  I.) 

The  weakness  of  Dareius’s  government  was 
soon  shewn  by  repeated  insurrections.  First  his 
brother  Arsites  revolted,  with  Artyphius,  the  son 
of  Megabyzus.  Their  Greek  mercenaries,  in  whom 
their  strengh  consisted,  were  bought  off  by  the 
royal  general  Artasyras,  and  they  themselves  were 
taken  prisoners  by  treachery,  and,  at  the  instiga¬ 
tion  of  Parysatis,  they  were  put  to  death  by  fire. 
The  rebellion  of  Pisuthnes  had  precisely  a  similar 
result,  (b.  c.  414.)  [Tissaphernes.]  A  plot  of 
Artoxares,  the  chief  eunuch,  was  crushed  in  the 
bud  ;  but  a  more  formidable  and  lasting  danger 
soon  shewed  itself  in  the  rebellion  of  Egypt  under 
Amyrtaeus,  who  in  B.  c.  414  expelled  the  Persians 
from  Egypt,  and  reigned  there  six  years,  and  at 
whose  death  (b,  c.  408)  Dareius  was  obliged  to 
recognise  his  son  Pausiris  as  his  successor ;  for  at 
the  same  time  the  Medes  revolted  :  they  were, 
however,  soon  subdued.  Dareius  died  in  the  year 
405 — 404  b.  c.,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest 
son  Artaxerxes  II.  The  length  of  his  reign  is 
differently  stated  :  it  was  really  19  years.  Res¬ 
pecting  his  relations  to  Greece,  see  Cyrus,  Ly- 
sander,  Tissaphernes.  (Ctes.  Pers.  44 — 56  ; 
Diod.  xii.  71,  xiii.  36,  70,  108  ;  Xen.  Hell.  i.  2. 
§  19,  ii.  1.  §  8,  Ancib.  i.  1.  §  1  ;  Nehem.  xii.  22.) 

3.  Dareius  III.,  named  Codomannus  before 
his  accession,  was  the  son  of  Arsames,  the  son  of 
Ostanes,  a  brother  of  Artaxerxes  II.  His  mother 
Sisygambis  was  the  daughter  of  Artaxerxes.  In 
a  war  against  the  Cadusii  he  killed  a  powerful 
warrior  in  single  combat,  and  was  rewarded  by  the 
king,  Artaxerxes  Ochus,  with  the  satrapy  of  Ar¬ 
menia.  He  was  raised  to  the  throne  by  Bagoas, 
after  the  murder  of  Arses  (b.  c.  336),  in  which 
some  accused  him  of  a  share ;  but  this  accusation 
is  inconsistent  with  the  universal  testimony  borne 
to  the  mildness  and  excellence  of  his  character,  by 
which  he  was  as  much  distinguished  as  by  his 
personal  beauty.  He  rid  himself  of  Bagoas,  whom 
he  punished  for  all  his  crimes  by  compelling  him 
to  drink  poison.  Codomannus  had  not,  however, 
the  qualities  nor  the  power  to  oppose  the  impetu¬ 
ous  career  of  the  Macedonian  king.  [Alexander 
III.]  The  Persian  empire  ended  with  his  death, 
in  b.  c.  330.  (Diod.  xvii.  5,  &c.;  Justin,  x.  3,  and 
the  writers  of  the  history  of  Alexander.)  [P.  S.] 

DAREIUS  (Aapeios),  the  eldest  son  of  Xerxes 
I.,  was  put  to  death  by  his  brother  Artaxerxes,  to 
whom  Artabanus  and  Spamitres  accused  him  of 
the  murder  of  Xerxes,  which  they  had  themselves 
committed,  (b.  c.  465.)  The  story  is  told,  Avith 
some  unimportant  variations,  by  the  following 
writers.  (Ctes.  Pers.  29,  ed.  Lion;  Diod.  xi.  69  ; 
Justin,  iii.  1.  )  £p:  S;J 

DAREIUS  (AapeTos),  the  eldest  son  of  Arta¬ 
xerxes  II.  Mnemon,  was  designated  as  succes- 
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sor  to  the  crown,  and  permitted  to  wear  the  up¬ 
right  tiara,  by  his  father,  towards  the  close  of  his 
life,  in  order  to  settle  a  dispute  respecting  the  suc¬ 
cession  which  had  arisen  between  Dareius  and  his 
younger  brother  Ochus.  Dareius  was  then  fifty 
years  old.  It  was  customary  on  such  occasions 
for  the  king  to  make  his  successor-elect  a  present 
of  anything  he  chose  to  ask.  Dareius  asked  for 
Aspasia,  a  favourite  concubine  of  his  father’s. 
Artaxerxes  left  the  matter  to  the  lady’s  choice, 
and  she  preferred  Dareius,  at  which  the  king  was 
so  enraged,  that  he  broke  the  solemn  promise,  and 
devoted  Aspasia  to  the  service  of  Artemis.  The 
resentment  of  Dareius  against  his  father,  and  his 
jealousy  of  his  brother  were  inflamed  by  Tiribazus, 
who  had  received  a  somewhat  similar  injury  from 
Artaxerxes  ;  and  the  prince  formed  a  conspiracy, 
with  several  of  his  bastard  brothers,  against  his 
father’s  life,  which  was  detected,  and  Dareius  was 
put  to  death.  (Plut.  Artax.  26 — 29;  Justin,  x. 
1,2.)  [P.  S.] 

DARES  (Aapgs),  was,  according  to  the  Iliad  (v. 
9),  a  priest  of  Hephaestus  at  Troy.  There  existed  in 
antiquity  an  Iliad  or  an  account  of  the  destruction 
of  Troy,  which  was  believed  to  be  more  ancient 
than  the  Homeric  poems,  and  in  fact  to  be  the 
work  of  Dares,  the  priest  of  Hephaestus.  (Ptolein. 
Hephaest.  1  ;  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  Od.  xi.  521.) 
Both  these  writers  state,  on  the  authority  of  Anti- 
pater  of  Acanthus,  that  Dares  advised  Hector  not 
to  kill  Patroclus,  and  Eustathius  adds,  that  Dares, 
after  deserting  to  the  Greeks,  was  killed  by  Odys¬ 
seus,  which  event  must  have  taken  place  after  the 
fall  of  Troy,  since  Dares  could  not  otherwise  have 
written  an  account  of  the  destruction  of  the  city. 
In  the  time  of  Aelian  (  V.  H.  xi.  2  ;  comp.  Isidor. 
Orig,  i.  41)  the  Iliad  of  Dares,  which  he  calls 
•bpiryia  ’IA ids,  was  still  known  to  exist;  he  too 
mentions  the  belief  that  it  was  more  ancient  than 
Homer,  and  Isidorus  states  that  it  was  written  on 
palm-leaves.  But  no  part  or  fragment  of  this  an¬ 
cient  Iliad  has  come  down  to  us,  and  it  is  there¬ 
fore  not  easy  to  form  a  definite  opinion  upon  the 
question.  It  is,  however,  of  some  interest  to  us, 
on  account  of  a  Latin  work  on  the  destruction  or 
Troy,  which  has  been  handed  down  to  us,  and 
pretends  to  be  a  Latin  translation  of  the  ancient 
work  of  Dares.  It  bears  the  title  “  Daretis  Phry- 
gii  de  Excidio  Trojae  Historia.”  It  is  written  in 
prose,  consists  of  44  chapters,  and  is  preceded  by 
a  letter  purporting  to  be  addressed  by  Corn.  Nepos 
to  Sallustius  Crispus.  The  writer  states,  that 
during  his  residence  at  Athens  he  there  met  with 
a  MS.  of  the  ancient  Iliad  of  Dares,  written  by 
the  author  himself,  and  that  on  perusing  it,  he 
was  so  much  delighted,  that  he  forthwith  trans¬ 
lated  it  into  Latin.  This  letter,  however,  is  a 
manifest  forgery.  No  ancient  writer  mentions 
such  a  work  of  Corn.  Nepos,  and  the  language  of 
the  treatise  is  full  of  barbarisms,  such  as  no  person 
of  education  at  the  time  of  Nepos  could  have  been 
guilty  of.  The  name  of  Corn.  Nepos  does  not 
occur  in  connexion  with  this  alleged  translation 
previous  to  the  14th  century.  These  circumstances 
have  led  some  critics  to  believe,  that  the  Latin 
work  bearing  the  name  of  Dares  is  an  abridgment 
of  the  Latin  epic  of  Josephus  Iscanus  (Joseph  oi 
Exeter,  who  lived  in  the  12th  century),  and  there 
are  indeed  several  expressions  in  the  two  works 
which  would  seem  to  favour  the  opinion,  that  the 
author  of  the  one  borrowed  from  the  other;  but 
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the  differences  and  discrepancies  in  the  statements 
of  the  two  works  are  so  great,  that  they  alone 
are  sufficient  to  overthrow  the  hypothesis.  Dede¬ 
rich,  the  last  editor,  is  inclined  to  think  that  the 
author  of  our  work  was  a  real  Roman  of  the  5th, 
6th,  or  7th  century.  The  work  itself  is  evidently 
the  production  of  a  person  of  little  education  and 
of  bad  taste  :  it  seems  to  consist  of  a  number  of 
extracts  made  from  several  writers,  and  put  toge¬ 
ther  without  any  judgment ;  there  is  scarcely  any¬ 
thing  in  the  work  that  is  striking  or  novel.  But, 
notwithstanding  all  this,  the  work  was  very  popu¬ 
lar  in  the  15th  and  16th  centuries,  like  everything 
else  referring  to  the  war  of  Troy.  Hence  several 
editions  and  translations  were  made  of  it.  It  was 
then  and  is  still  usually  printed  together  with  the 
work  of  Dictys  Cretensis.  The  first  edition  ap¬ 
peared  at  Cologne,  in  1470;  the  first  in  which 
care  was  bestowed  upon  the  text,  is  that  of  J. 
Merqerus.  (Paris,  1618,  and  Amsterdam,  1631, 
12mo.)  The  subsequent  editions  give  the  text  of 
Mercerus,  such  as  those  of  Anne  Dacier  (Paris, 
1680,  and  Amsterdam,  1702,  4to.),  U.  Obrecht 
(Strassb.  1691,  8vo.),  and  others.  The  best  and 
most  recent  edition  is  that  of  A.  Dederich  (Bonn, 
1837,  8vo.),  who  has  appended  it  to  his  edition  of 
Dictys,  and  premised  an  interesting  dissertation 
upon  Dares  and  the  work  bearing  his  name.  [L.S.] 
DA'SIUS.  1.  Of  Brundusiurn,  was  commander 
of  the  garrison  at  Clastidium  in  b.  c.  218,  and 
being  bribed  by  Hannibal,  he  surrendered  the  place 
to  him,  whereby  the  Carthaginians,  who  were  en¬ 
camped  on  the  Trebia,  obtained  plentiful  stores  of 
provisions.  (Liv.  xxi.  48.) 

2.  Of  Salapia.  He  and  Blattius  were  the 
leading  men  at  Salapia,  and  he  favoured  Han¬ 
nibal,  while  Blattius  advocated  the  interests  of 
R,ome,  at  least  as  much  as  he  could  do  in  secret. 
But  as  Blattius  could  effect  nothing  without  Da- 
sius,  he  at  length  endeavoured  to  persuade  him  to 
espouse  the  part  of  the  Romans.  But  Dasius,  un¬ 
willing  to  support  his  rival,  informed  Hannibal  of 
the  schemes  of  Blattius.  Both  were  then  sum¬ 
moned  by  Hannibal.  Blattius,  when  he  appeared 
before  the  Carthaginian  general,  accused  Dasius  of 
treachery ;  and  Hannibal,  who  had  not  much  con¬ 
fidence  in  either  of  them,  dismissed  them  both. 
However,  Blattius  carried  out  his  design,  and  Sa¬ 
lapia  with  its  Punic  garrison  was  surrendered  to 
the  Romans.  Dasius  was  killed  in  the  massacre 
which  ensued.  This  happened  in  b.  c.  210.  (Liv. 
xxvi.  38  ;  Appian,  Annib.  45,  &c.)  [L.  S.j 

DA'SIUS,  ALTPNIUS,  of  Arpi.  When  P. 
Sempronius  and  Q.  Fabius,  in  b.  c.  213,  had  taken 
up  their  positions  in  Lucania  and  Apulia  against 
Hannibal,  Dasius  went  at  night  time  into  the  camp 
of  Fabius,  and  offered  to  deliver  up  Arpi  into  his 
hands,  if  the  consul  would  give  him  an  appropriate 
reward.  Fabius  consulted  with  his  other  officers, 
and,  as  Dasius  had  on  a  former  occasion  betrayed 
the  Romans,  as  he  now  proposed  to  betray  Hanni¬ 
bal,  it  was  resolved  that  for  the  present  he  should 
be  kept  in  custody  till  the  end  of  the  war.  In  the 
mean  time,  his  absence  had  created  considerable 
uneasiness  at  Arpi,  and  a  report  of  his  treachery 
reached  Hannibal,  who  is  said  to  have  availed 
himself  of  the  opportunity  to  confiscate  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  traitor,  and  also  to  order  his  mother 
and  her  children  to  be  buried  alive.  (Liv.  xxiv. 
45.)  [L.  S.] 

DA'TAMES  (Acm^s),  a  Carian  by  birth,  the 
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son  of  Camissares  by  a  Scythian  mother.  His 
father  being  satrap  of  Cilicia  under  Artaxerxes 
II.  (Mnemon),  and  high  in  the  favour  of  that 
monarch,  Datames  became  one  of  the  king’s  body¬ 
guard  ;  and  having  in  this  capacity  distinguished 
himself  in  the  war  against  the  Cadusii,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  succeed  his  father  (who  had  fallen  in 
that  war)  in  the  government  of  his  province. 
Here  he  distinguished  himself  both  by  his  military 
abilities  and  his  zeal  in  the  service  of  the  king ; 
and  reduced  to  subjection  two  satraps  who  had 
revolted  from  Artaxerxes,  Thyus,  governor  of 
Paphlagonia,  and  Aspis  of  Cataonia.  He  was  in 
consequence  entrusted  by  the  Persian  king  with 
the  chief  command  of  a  force  designed  for  the  re¬ 
covery  of  Egypt ;  but  the  machinations  of  his 
enemies  at  the  Persian  court,  and  the  risks  to 
which  he  was  in  consequence  exposed,  induced 
him  to  change  his  plan,  and  throw  off  his  allegiance 
to  the  king.  He  withdrew  with  the  troops  under 
his  command  into  Cappadocia,  and  made  common 
cause  with  the  other  satraps  who  had  revolted 
from  Persia.  Artabazus,  one  of  the  generals  that 
remained  faithful  to  the  king,  advanced  against 
him  from  Pisidia,  but  was  entirely  defeated.  The 
great  reputation  that  Datames  had  acquired  in¬ 
duced  Artaxerxes  to  direct  his  utmost  exertions  to 
effect  his  subjection,  but  Autophradates,  who  was 
sent  against  him  with  a  large  army,  was  obliged  to 
retreat  with  heavy  loss.  Datames,  however, 
though  constantly  victorious  against  open  foes, 
ultimately  fell  a  victim  to  treachery,  and,  after 
evading  numerous  plots  that  had  been  formed 
against  his  life,  was  assassinated  at  a  conference 
by  Mithridates,  the  son  of  Ariobarzanes,  who  had 
gained  his  confidence  by  assuming  the  appearance 
of  hostility  to  the  king.  (Corn.  Nep.  Datames ; 
Diod.  xv.  91;  Polyaen.  vii.  21,  29.  §  1.) 

Datames  appears  to  have  obtained  the  highest 
reputation  in  his  day  for  courage  and  ability  in 
war,  which  caused  his  fame  to  extend  even  among 
the  Greeks,  though  he  did  not  come  into  personal 
collision  with  them.  Cornelius  Nepos  (to  whose 
biographical  sketch  we  owe  the  only  connected 
narrative  of  his  life)  calls  him  the  bravest  and 
most  able  of  all  barbarian  generals,  except  Hamil- 
car  and  Hannibal ;  but  there  is  much  confusion  in 
the  accounts  transmitted  to  us,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  assign  the  anecdotes  of  him  recorded  by  Polyae- 
nus  to  their  proper  place  in  his  history.  The 
chronology  of  the  events  related  by  Nepos  is  also 
very  obscure ;  but  according  to  that  author  and 
Diodorus  it  would  appear  that  Datames  must  have 
died  before  Artaxerxes,  probably  B.  c.  362.  Clin¬ 
ton  is,  however,  of  opinion  that  a  much  longer 
interval  elapsed  between  his  revolt  and  his  death 
(Clinton,  F.  H.  vol.  iii.  p.  422,  not.)  [E.  H.  B.] 
DATAPHERNES  (Aaracpep^s),  a  Persian  in 
the  confidence  of  Bessus,  and  one  of  those  who 
betrayed  him  to  Alexander,  b.  c.  329.  He  joined 
Spitamenes,  satrap  of  Sogdiana,  in  his  revolt,  and, 
when  their  cause  became  desperate,  took  refuge 
among  the  Dahae,  who,  on  hearing  of  the  death  of 
Spitamenes,  delivered  him  up  in  chains  to  Alexan¬ 
der.  (Arr.  Anab.  iii.  29,  30,  iv.  1,  Ac. ;  Diod. 
xvii.  83 ;  Curt.  vii.  5,  6,  &c.,  viii.  3 ;  Freinsh.  ad 
loc.)  [E.  E.] 

DATIS  (Aans),  a  Mede,  who,  together  with 
Artaphernes,  had  the  command  of  the  forces  which 
were  sent  by  Dareius  Hystaspis  against  Eretria 
and  Athens,  and  which  were  finally  defeated  at 
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Marathon  in  b.  c.  490.  (Herod,  vi.  94,  &c.) 
[Artaphernes,  No.  2.]  When  the  armament 
was  on  its  way  to  Greece  through  the  Aegean  sea, 
the  Delians  tied  in  alarm  from  their  island  to 
Tenos ;  but  Datis  re-assured  them,  professing  that 
his  own  feelings,  as  well  as  the  commands  of  the 
king,  would  lead  him  to  spare  and  respect  the 
birthplace  of  “  the  two  gods.”  The  obvious  expla¬ 
nation  of  this  conduct,  as  arising  from  a  notion  of 
the  correspondence  of  Apollo  and  Artemis  with 
the  sun  and  moon,  is  rejected  by  Muller  in  favour 
of  a  far  less  probable  hypothesis.  (Herod,  vi.  97  ; 
Muller,  Dor.  ii.  5.  §  6,  6.  §  10;  Thirlwall’s  Greece , 
vol.  ii.  p.  231 ;  Spanheim,  ad  Callim.  Hymn .  in  Del. 
255.)  The  religious  reverence  of  Datis  is  further 
illustrated  by  the  anecdote  of  his  restoring  the 
statue  of  Apollo  which  some  Phoenicians  in  his 
army  had  stolen  from  Delium  in  Boeotia.  (Herod, 
vi.  118  ;  Paus.  x.  28  ;  Suid.  s.  v.  A  tins.)  His 

two  sons,  Armamithres  and  Tithaeus,  commanded 
the  cavalry  of  Xerxes  in  his  expedition  against 
Greece.  (Herod,  vii.  88.)  He  admired  the  Greek 
language,  and  tried  hard  to  speak  it ;  failing  in 
which,  he  thereby  at  any  rate  unwittingly  enriched 
it  with  a  new  word  —  Aaricqudy.  (Suid.  1.  c. ; 

Arist.  Pace,  289  ;  Schol.  ad  loc.)  [E.  E.] 

DATIS  (A<£t is)  is  mentioned  by  the  Ravenna 
Scholiast  on  Aristophanes  (Ran.  86)  as  one  of  the 
four  sons  of  Carcinus  the  elder  [see  p.  612], 
though  other  authorities  speak  only  of  three.  That 
there  were  four  is  also  distinctly  stated  by  the 
comic  poet  Pherecrates.  (Ap.  Schol.  ad  Arist.  Vesp. 
1509.)  By  the  Scholiast  on  the  Peace  (289),  Datis 
is  again  mentioned  as  a  tragic  poet,  and  the  Scholiast 
on  the  Wasps  (1502)  tells  us  that  only  one,  viz. 
Xenocles,  was  a  poet,  while  the  other  three  were 
choral  dancers.  From  these  considerations,  Meineke 
has  conjectured  with  much  probability  that  Datis 
was  only  a  nickname  for  Xenocles,  expressive  of 
imputed  barbarism  of  style,  barurgos.  (Meineke, 
Hist.  Crit.  Com.  Graec.  p.  513,  &c.,  where  in  p. 
515,  Philocles  occurs  twice  erroneously  for  Xeno¬ 
cles.)  [E.  E.] 

DAUNUS  (A avvos  or  A avrios).  1.  A  son  of 
Lycaon  in  Arcadia,  and  brother  of  Iapyx  and 
Peucetius.  These  three  brothers,  in  conjunction 
with  Illyrians  and  Messapians,  landed  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  Italy,  expelled  the  Ausonians, 
took  possession  of  the  country,  and  divided  it  into 
three  parts,  Daunia,  Peucetia,  and  Messapia.  The 
three  tribes  together  bore  the  common  name  Iapy- 
;  gians.  (Anton.  Lib.  31.) 

2.  A  son  of  Pilumnus  and  Danae,  was  married 
:  to  Venilia.  He  was  the  father  of  at  least  the  most 
l  ancient  among  the  ancestors  of  Turnus.  (Virg. 

■  Aen.  ix.  4,  and  Serv.  on  ix.  148.) 

3.  A  king  of  Apulia.  He  had  been  obliged  to 
flee  from  Illyria,  his  native  land,  into  Apulia,  and 
gave  his  name  to  a  portion  of  his  new  country. 
(Daunia.)  He  is  said  to  have  hospitably  received 
Diomedes,  and  to  have  given  him  his  daughter 

I  Euippe  in  marriage.  (Fest.  s.  v.;  Plin.  H.  N.  iii. 
11;  comp.  Diomedes.)  [L.  S.] 

DAU'RISES  ( Aavpicrrjs ),  the  son-in-law  of 
Dareius  Hystaspis,  was  one  of  the  Persian  com- 
I  manders  who  were  employed  in  suppressing  the 
Ionian  revolt,  (b.  c.  499.)  After  the  defeat  of  the 
Ionian  army  at  Ephesus,  Daurises  marched  against 
!  the  cities  on  the  Hellespont,  and  took  Dardanus, 
Abydus,  Percote,  Lampsacus,  and  Paesus,  each  in 
one  day.  He  then  marched  against  the  Carians, 
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who  had  just  joined  in  the  Ionian  revolt,  and  de¬ 
feated  them  in  two  battles  ;  but  shortly  afterwards 
Daurises  fell  into  an  ambush,  and  was  killed,  with 
a  great  number  of  the  Persians.  (Herod,  v.  116 
— 121.)  [P.  S.] 

DAVID,  of  Nerken,  a  learned  Armenian  philo¬ 
sopher  and  a  commentator  on  Plato  and  Aristotle, 
was  a  relation  of  the  Armenian  historian,  Moses  of 
Chorene,  and  lived  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  and  the 
beginning  of  the  sixth  century  after  Christ.  He 
studied  at  Athens  under  Syrianus,  the  preceptor  of 
Proclus,  and  was  one  of  those  later  philosophers 
who  made  it  their  chief  aim  to  harmonize  the 
Platonic  and  Aristotelian  philosophy.  Of  the  life 
and  writings  of  David  much  important  information 
is  given  by  C.  Fr.  Neumann,  Memoir e  sur  la  Vie 
et  les  Ouvrages  deDavid ,  Paris,  1829  ;  comp.  Berlin. 
Jahrb.  fur  wissensch.  Kritik.  1829,  p.  797,  &c. 
David  wrote  several  philosophical  works  in  the 
Armenian  and  Greek  languages,  and  translated 
some  of  the  writings  of  Aristotle  into  the  Arme¬ 
nian.  His  commentaries  on  the  Categories  of  Aris¬ 
totle  and  likewise  on  the  Isagoge  of  Porphyry, 
which  are  still  extant,  are  not  without  some  merit, 
and  are  principally  of  importance  for  the  informa¬ 
tion  which  they  contain  respecting  the  history  of 
literature.  (Stahr,  Aristotelia,  vol.  i.  pp.  206, 
207,  ii.  pp.  63,  68,  69,  197.)  Whether  he  was 
alive  when  the  philosophers  were  exiled  from 
Athens  by  the  emperor  Justinian,  and  returned 
into  Asia  in  consequence  of  their  expulsion,  is  un¬ 
certain.  (Fabric.  Bibl.  Gr.  iii.  pp.  209,  485,  v. 
p.  738.)  His  commentaries  were  translated  into 
Arabic  and  Hebrew,  and  manuscripts  of  such 
translations  are  still  extant.  (Buhle’s  Aristot.  vol. 
i.  p.  298  ;  Neumann  in  the  Nouveau  Journal 
Asiatique ,  vol.  i.)  There  is  another  commentator 
on  Aristotle,  of  the  same  name,  but  a  different 
person,  namety,  David  the  Jew.  (Jourdain, 
Recherches  sur  VAge  et  VOrigine  des  Traductions 
Latines  d' Arist.  Paris,  1819,  pp.  196,  197.)  [A.  S.] 
DAZA  MAXIMINUS.  [Maximinus.] 

DEC ATE'PHORU S  (A e/canfaopos),  that  is, 
the  god  to  whom  the  tenth  part  of  the  booty  is 
dedicated,  was  a  surname  of  Apollo  at  Megara. 
Pausanias  (i.  42.  §  5)  remarks,  that  the  statues  of 
Apollo  Pythius  and  Decatephorus  at  Megara  re¬ 
sembled  Egyptian  sculptures.  [L.  S.] 

DECE'BALUS  (AeKefia\os),  was  probably  a 
title  of  honour  among  the  Dacians  equivalent  to 
chief  or  king,  since  we  find  that  it  was  borne  by 
more  than  one  of  their  rulers  (Trebell.  Poll.  Trig. 
Tyrann.  c.  10),  and  that  the  individual  best 
known  to  history  as  the  Decebalus  of  Dion 
Cassius  is  named  Diurpaneus  by  Orosius,  and 
Dorphaneus  by  Jornandes. 

This  personage  was  for  a  long  series  of  years, 
under  Domitian  and  Trajan,  one  of  the  most  en¬ 
terprising  and  formidable  among  the  enemies  of 
Rome.  Having  displayed  great  courage  in  the 
field  and  extraordinary  ability  in  every  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  military  art,  he  was  raised  to  the 
throne  by  the  reigning  sovereign,  Douras,  who 
abdicated  in  his  favour.  The  new  monarch  quickly 
crossed  the  Danube,  attacked  and  drove  in  the 
Roman  outposts,  defeated  and  slew  Appius  Sa- 
binus,  governor  of  Moesia,  and,  spreading  devas¬ 
tation  far  and  wide  throughout  the  province, 
gained  possession  of  many  important  towns  and 
fortresses.  Upon  receiving  intelligence  of  these 
calamities,  Domitian  hastened  (a.d.  86)  with  all 
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the  troops  he  could  collect  to  Illyria,  and,  reject¬ 
ing  the  pacific  though  insulting  overtures  of  De¬ 
cebalus,  committed  the  chief  command  to  Cor¬ 
nelius  Fuscus  at  that  time  praefect  of  the  praeto- 
rium,  an  ofhcer  whose  knowledge  of  war  was  de¬ 
rived  from  studies  prosecuted  within  the  halls  of  a 
marble  palace  amid  the  luxuries  of  a  licentious 
court.  The  imperial  general  having  passed  the 
frontier  on  a  bridge  of  boats  at  the  head  of  a 
numerous  army,  perished  after  a  most  disastrous 
campaign,  and  the  legions  were  compelled  to  re¬ 
treat  with  the  loss  of  many  prisoners,  an  eagle, 
and  the  whole  of  their  baggage  and  artillery. 
This  failure  again  called  forth  Domitian  from  the 
city,  but  although  he  repaired  to  Moesia  for  the 
ostensible  purpose  of  assuming  the  direction  of 
affairs,  he  carefully  abstained  from  exposing  his 
person  to  the  dangers  of  a  military  life,  and  moving 
from  town  to  town,  abandoned  himself  to  his  foul 
appetites,  while  his  officers  sustained  fresh  dis¬ 
honour  and  defeat.  Occasional  glimpses  of  success, 
however,  appear  from  time  to  time  to  have  checked 
the  victorious  career  of  the  barbarians,  and  espe¬ 
cial  mention  is  made  of  the  exploits  of  a  certain 
Julianus,  who,  in  an  engagement  near  Tapae,  de¬ 
stroyed  great  numbers  of  the  foe,  and  threatened 
even  the  royal  residence,  while  Vezinas,  who  held 
the  second  place  in  the  Dacian  kingdom,  escaped 
with  difficulty  by  casting  himself  among  the  slain, 
and  feigning  death  until  the  danger  was  past.  At 
length  Domitian,  harassed  by  an  unprofitable  and 
protracted  struggle,  and  alarmed  by  the  losses  sus¬ 
tained  in  his  contest  with  the  Quadi  and  Mar- 
comanni,  was  constrained  to  solicit  a  peace  which 
he  had  more  than  once  refused  to  grant.  Dece- 
balus  despatched  his  brother,  Diegis  or  Degis  by 
name,  to  conclude  a  treaty,  by  whom  some  pri¬ 
soners  and  captured  arms  were  restored,  and  a 
regal  diadem  received  in  return.  But  the  most 
important  and  disgraceful  portion  of  the  compact 
was  for  a  time  carefully  concealed.  Notwith¬ 
standing  his  pompous  pretensions  to  victory  and 
the  mockery  of  a  triumph,  the  emperor  had 
been  compelled  to  purchase  the  forbearance  of  his 
antagonist  by  a  heavy  ransom,  had  engaged  to 
furnish  him  with  a  large  body  of  artificers  skilled 
in  fabricating  all  instruments  for  the  arts  of  peace 
or  war,  and,  worst  of  all,  had  submitted  to  an 
unheard  of  degradation  by  consenting  to  pay  an 
annual  tribute.  These  occurrences  are  believed 
to  have  happened  between  the  years  a.d.  86 — 90, 
but  both  the  order  and  the  details  of  the  different 
events  are  presented  in  a  most  confused  and  per¬ 
plexing  form  by  ancient  authorities. 

Trajan  soon  after  his  accession  determined  to 
wipe  out  the  stain  contracted  by  his  predecessor, 
and  at  once  refused  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  the 
league.  Quitting  the  city  in  his  fourth  consulship 
(a.d.  101),  he  led  an  army  in  person  against  the 
Dacians,  whom  he  defeated  near  Tapae,  the  scene 
of  their  former  misfortune,  after  an  obstinate 
struggle,  in  which  both  parties  suffered  severely. 
Pressing  onwards,  a  second  victory  was  gained  by 
Lusius  Quietus,  commander  of  the  Moorish  cavalry, 
many  strongholds  were  stormed,  the  spoils  and 
trophies  taken  from  Fuscus  were  recovered,  and 
the  capital,  Sarmazegetusa  (ZeppifeyeOovcra),  was 
invested.  Decebalus  having  in  vain  attempted  to 
temporize,  was  at  length  compelled  to  repair  to  the 
presence  of  the  prince,  and  to  submit  to  the  terms 
imposed  b}’  the  conqueror,  who  demanded  not  only 
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the  restitution  of  all  plunder,  but  the  cession  of  a 
large  extent  of  territory.  Trajan  then  returned 
to  Rome,  celebrated  a  triumph,  and  assumed  the 
title  of  Dacicus.  The  war  having  been,  however, 
soon  renewed  (a.  d.  104),  he  resolved  upon  the 
permanent  occupation  of  the  regions  beyond  the 
Danube,  threw  a  bridge  of  stone  across  the  river 
about  six  miles  below  the  rapid,  now  known  as  the 
Iron  Gates,  .and  being  thus  enabled  to  maintain 
his  communications  with  ease  and  certainty,  suc¬ 
ceeded,  after  encountering  a  desperate  resistance,  in 
subjugating  the  whole  district,  and  reducing  it  to 
the  form  of  a  province,  (a.d.  105.)  Decebalus, 
having  seen  his  palace  captured  and  his  country 
enslaved,  perished  by  his  own  hands,  that  he 
might  not  fall  alive  into  those  of  the  inva¬ 
ders.  His  head  was  sent  to  Rome,  and  his  trea¬ 
sures,  which  had  been  ingeniously  concealed 
beneath  the  bed  of  the  river  Sargetia,  (now  the 
Istrig,  a  tributary  of  the  Marosch,)  which  flowed 
beneath  the  walls  of  his  mansion,  were  discovered 
and  added  to  the  spoil. 

(Dion  Cass,  lxvii.  6,  and  note  of  Reimarus,  7, 
10,  lxviii.  6 — 15;  Tacit.  Agric.  41;  Juven.  iv. 
and  Schol. ;  Martial,  v.  3,  vi.  76 ;  Plin.  Epist. 
viii.  4,  9,  x.  16  ;  Sueton.  Domit.  6 ;  Eutrop.  vii. 
15  ;  Euseb.  Chron.  ;  Zonar.  xi.  21  ;  Oros.  vii.  10 ; 
J ornand.  R.  G.  13,  Petr.  Patric.  Excerp.  leg.  p. 
23,  ed.  1648  ;  Engel,  Comment,  de  Trajan,  erped. 
ad  Danub.  Vindobon.  1794,  p.  136 ;  Mannert, 
Res.  Traj.  Imp.  ad  Danub.  gest.,  1793;  Franke, 
Gescliiclite  Trajans ,  1837.  [W.  R.] 

MAGN.  DECE'NTIUS,  the  brother  or  cousin 
of  Magnentius,  by  whom,  after  the  death  of  Con- 
stans,  he  was  created  Caesar,  a.  d.  351,  and  raised 
to  the  consulship  the  following  year.  During  the 
war  in  Gaul  against  the  Alemanni,  Decentiuswas 
defeated  by  Chnodomarius,  the  leader  of  the  bar¬ 
barians,  and  upon  this,  or  some  previous  occasion, 
the  Treviri,  rising  in  rebellion,  closed  their  gates 
and  refused  to  admit  him  into  their  city.  Upon 
receiving  intelligence  of  the  death  of  Magnentius, 
to  whose  aid  he  was  hastening,  and  finding  that 
foes  surrounded  him  on  every  side  so  as  to  leave 
no  hope  of  escape,  he  strangled  himself  at  Sens  on 
the  18th  of  August,  a.  d.  353.  The  medals  which 
assign  to  this  prince  the  title  of  Augustus  are 
deemed  spurious  by  the  best  authorities.  His 
name  appears  upon  genuine  coins  under  the  form 
Mag.  or  Magn.  Decentius,  leaving  it  doubtful 
whether  we  ought  to  interpret  the  contraction  by 
Magnus  or  Magnentius. 

Decentius  is  called  the  brother  of  Magnentius  by 
Victor,  de  Cues.  42,  by  Eutropius,  x.  7,  and  by 
Zonaras,  xiii.  8,  9  ;  the  kinsman  ( consanguineum , — 
y ivei  avvaivTogivor)  by  Victor,  Epit.  42,  and  by 
Zosimus,  ii.  45,  54.  See  also  Amm.  Marc.  xv.  6. 
§  4,  xvi.  12.  §  5 ;  Fast.  Idat.  [W.  R.] 


DE'CIA  GENS,  plebeian,  but  of  high  anti¬ 
quity,  became  illustrious  in  Roman  history  by  two 
members  of  it  sacrificing  themselves  for  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  their  country.  The  only  cognomens 
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that  occur  in  this  gens  are  Mus  and  Subulo  : 
for  those  who  are  mentioned  without  a  surname 
see  Decius. 

DECIA'NUS,  APPULEIUS.  1.  C.  Appu- 
leius  Decianus  was  tribune  of  the  people  in  B.  c. 
90.  In  that  year  he  brought  a  charge  against  L. 
Valerius  Flaccus,  the  nature  of  which  is  unknown. 
He  also  brought  an  accusation  against  L.  Furius, 
one  of  the  tribunes  of  the  year  previous,  who  op¬ 
posed  the  recall  of  Metellus  Numidicus.  It  seems 
to  have  been  on  this  occasion  that  he  lamented  be¬ 
fore  the  public  assembly  the  fate  of  L.  Appuleius 
Saturninus  and  Servilius  Glaucia,  and  endeavoured 
to  create  disturbances  to  avenge  their  death.  In 
consequence  of  these  proceedings  he  himself  was 
condemned,  and  went  into  exile  to  Pontus,  where 
he  engaged  in  the  service  of  Mithridates.  (Cic. 
pro  Rabir.  perd.  9,  pro  Place.  32  ;  Schol.  Bobiens. 
p.  230,  ed.  Orelli ;  Val.  Max.  viii.  1.  §  2 ;  Ap- 
pian,  B.  C.  i.  33.) 

2.  C.  Appuleius  Decianus,  a  son  of  No.  1, 
lived  as  negotiator  in  Asia  Minor,  at  Pergamus, 
and  at  Apollonis.  He  was  repeatedly  charged 
with  having  committed  acts  of  injustice  and  vio¬ 
lence  towards  the  inhabitants  of  Apollonis,  for  he 
appears  to  have  been  a  person  of  a  very  avaricious 
and  insolent  character,  and  in  the  end  he  was  con¬ 
demned  by  the  praetor  Flaccus,  the  son  of  the  L. 
Valerius  Flaccus,  who  had  been  accused  by  De¬ 
cianus,  the  father.  In  b.  c.  59,  Decianus  took 
vengeance  upon  Flaccus  by  supporting  the  charge 
which  D.  Laelius  brought  against  him.  (Cic.  pro 
Flacc.  29 — 33  ;  Schol.  Bobiens.  pp.  228, 230,  242, 
ed.  Orelli.)  [L.  S.] 

DECIA'NUS,  C.  PLAU'TIUS,  was  consul  in 
B.  c.  329  with  L.  Aemilius  Mamercinus.  It  was 
his  province  during  his  consulship  to  continue  the 
war  against  Privemum,  while  his  colleague  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  raising  another  army  to  meet  the  Gauls,  who 
were  reported  to  be  marching  southward.  But  this 
report  proved  to  be  unfounded,  and  all  the  Roman 
forces  were  now  directed  against  Privernum.  The 
town  was  taken,  its  walls  were  pulled  down,  and 
a  strong  garrison  was  left  on  the  spot.  On  his 
return  Decianus  celebrated  a  triumph.  During 
the  discussions  in  the  senate  as  to  what  punish¬ 
ment  was  to  be  inflicted  upon  the  Privernatans, 
Decianus  humanely  endeavoured  to  alleviate  their 
fate.  According  to  the  Fasti,  C.Plautius  Decianus 
was  consul  also  in  the  year  following ;  but  Livy 
i  mentions  in  his  stead  P.  Plautius  Proculus.  In 
l  B.  c.  312,  C.  Plautius  Decianus  was  censor  with 
Appius  Claudius,  and  after  holding  the  office  eigh¬ 
teen  months,  he  laid  it  down,  in  accordance  with 
the  lex  Aemilia,  while  Appius  Claudius,  refusing 
obedience  to  the  law,  remained  censor  alone.  (Liv. 
viii.  20,  22,  ix.  29,  33  ;  Val.  Max.  vi.  2.  §  1  ; 
Frontin.  de  Aquaed.  i.  5 ;  Diodor.  xx.  36.  [L.  S.] 
DECIA'NUS  CATUS.  [Catus.] 
DECI'DIUS  SAXA.  [Saxa.] 

DECI'MIUS.  The  Decimii  appear  to  have 
been  originally  a  Samnite  family  of  Bovianum,  at 
least  the  first  of  the  name  belonged  to  that  place, 
and  the  others  who  occur  in  history  were  probably 
his  descendants,  who  after  obtaining  the  Roman 
[j  franchise  settled  at  Rome.  The  only  cognomen 
I  among  the  Decimii  is  Flavus.  The  following 

list  contains  those  who  are  mentioned  without  a 
cognomen. 

1.  Numerius  Decimius,  of  Bovianum  in  Sam- 
nium,  is  called  the  most  illustrious  person  in  all 
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Samnium,  both  by  his  noble  descent  and  his 
wealth.  In  b.  c.  217  he  joined  the  Roman  army 
against  Hannibal  with  8000  foot  and  500  horse,  at 
the  command  of  the  dictator  Q.  Fabius  Maximus. 
With  these  forces  Decimius  appeared  in  the  rear 
of  Hannibal,  and  thus  decided  a  battle  which  was 
taking  a  very  unfavourable  turn  for  Minucius,  the 
magister  equitum.  Two  castella  were  taken  on 
that  day,  and  6000  Carthaginians  were  slain,  but 
the  Romans  too  lost  5000  men.  (Liv.  xxii.  24.) 

2.  C.  Decimius,  was  sent  in  b.  c.  171  as  am¬ 
bassador  to  Crete  to  request  the  Cretans  to  send 
auxiliaries  for  the  war  against  Perseus  of  Mace¬ 
donia.  In  169  he  was  praetor  peregrinus,  and  in 
the  year  following  he  was  sent  with  two  others  as 
ambassador  to  Antiochus  and  Ptolemy,  to  bring 
about  a  reconciliation  between  the  two  kings,  and 
to  declare  that,  whichever  of  them  should  continue 
hostilities,  should  cease  to  be  treated  as  the  friend 
and  ally  of  Rome.  On  that  occasion  Decimius  and 
his  colleagues  visited  the  island  of  Rhodes  at  the 
request  of  the  Rhodians  themselves,  and  on  his 
return  to  Rome  his  report  was  in  favour  of  the 
Rhodians,  in  as  much  as  he  endeavoured  to  throw 
the  guilt  of  their  hostility  towards  Rome  upon 
some  individuals  only,  while  he  tried  to  exculpate 
the  body  of  the  people.  (Liv.  xlii.  35,  xliii.  11, 
15,  xliv.  19,  xlv.  10.) 

3.  M.  Decimius,  was  sent  with  Tib.  Claudius 
Nero  as  ambassador  to  Crete  and  Rhodes  in  b.  c. 
172,  just  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with 
Perseus,  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  whether 
they  had  been  tempted  by  Perseus,  and  of  trying 
to  renew  their  friendship  with  Rome.  (Liv.  xlii. 
19.) 

4.  L.  Decimius,  was  sent  in  b.  c.  171  as  ambas¬ 
sador  to  the  Illyrian  king  Genthius,  to  try  to  win 
him  over  to  the  side  of  the  Romans  during  the  war 
against  Perseus.  But  he  returned  to  Rome  with¬ 
out  having  effected  anything,  and  was  suspected  of 
having  accepted  bribes  from  the  king.  (Liv.  xlii. 
37,  45.) 

5.  C.  Decimius,  a  person  who  had  held  the 
office  of  quaestor  (quaestor his),  and  belonged  to  the 
party  of  Pompey.  In  B.  c.  47  he  was  in  the 
island  of  Cercina  to  take  care  of  the  provisions  for 
the  Pompeians,  but  on  the  arrival  of  Sallust,  the 
historian,  who  was  then  a  general  of  Caesar, 
Decimius  immediately  quitted  the  island,  and 
fled  in  a  small  vessel.  (Caes.  Bell.  Afr.  34.)  He 
seems  to  be  the  same  as  the  C.  Decimius  who  was 
a  friend  of  Atticus.  (Cic.  ad  Att.  iv.  16.)  [L.  S.] 

DE'CIUS.  1.  M.  Decius,  one  of  the  depu¬ 
ties  sent  to  the  senate  by  the  plebeians  during 
their  secession  to  the  sacred  mount  in  b.  c.  495- 
(Dionys.  vi.  88.) 

2.  M.  Decius,  tribune  of  the  people  in  b.  c. 
311,  when  he  carried  a  plebiscitum,  that  the 
people  should  appoint  duumviri  navales  to  restore 
and  equip  the  Roman  fleet.  (Liv.  ix.  30.) 

3.  P.  Decius,  one  of  the  legates  who  in  b.  c. 
168  brought  to  Rome  the  news  of  the  defeat  of  the 
Illyrians,  and  of  the  capture  of  their  king  Genthius. 
(Liv.  xlv.  3.) 

4.  P.  Decius,  according  to  Cicero  (de  Oral.  ii. 
31)  and  Aurelius  Victor  (de  Vir.  III.  72),  whereas 
Livy  (Epit.  61)  calls  him  Q.  Decius,  was  tribune 
of  the  people  in  b.  c.  120.  L.  Opimius,  who  had 
been  consul  the  year  before,  was  brought  to  trial 
by  the  tribune  Decius  for  having  caused  the  murder 
of  C.  Gracchus,  and  for  having  thrown  citizens 
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into  prison  without  a  judicial  verdict.  The  enemies 
of  Decius  asserted  that  he  had  been  induced  by- 
bribes  to  bring  forward  this  accusation.  Four 
years  later,  b.  c.  115,  Decius  was  praetor  urbanus, 
and  in  that  year  he  gave  great  offence  to  M. 
Aemilius  Scaurus,  who  was  then  consul,  by  keep¬ 
ing  his  seat  when  the  consul  passed  by  him.  The 
haughty  Scaurus  turned  round  and  ordered  him  to 
rise,  but  when  Decius  refused,  Scaurus  tore  his 
gown  and  broke  the  chair  of  Decius  to  pieces ;  at 
the  same  time  he  commanded  that  no  one  should 
receive  justice  at  the  hands  of  the  refractory 
praetor.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  hostile 
feeling  between  the  two  men  may  have  arisen  from 
the  fact  that  Scaurus  had  induced  Opimius  to  take 
up  arms  against  C.  Gracchus,  to  whose  party 
Decius  evidently  belonged.  Cicero  speaks  of  Decius 
as  an  orator  who  emulated  M.  Fulvius  Flaccus,  the 
friend  of  C.  Gracchus,  and  remarks  that  lie  was 
as  turbulent  in  his  speeches  as  he  was  in  life.  It 
is  probably  this  Decius  who  is  alluded  to  in  a 
fragment  of  the  poet  Lucilius,  which  is  preserved 
byT  Cicero.  ( De  Orat.  ii.  62,  comp.  ii.  30,  31,  Brut. 
28,  Part.  orat.  30.) 

5.  P.  Decius,  a  colleague  of’  M.  Antony  in  the 
septemviratus.  Cicero  says  of  him,  with  a  fine 
irony,  that  he  endeavoured  to  follow  the  example 
of  his  great  ancestors  (the  Decii),  by  sacrificing 
himself  to  his  debts,  that  is,  by  joining  Antony, 
through  whose  influence  he  hoped  to  get  rid  of  his 
debts.  He  accompanied  Antony  in  the  war  of 
Mutina,  but  was  taken  prisoner  there.  Afterwards, 
however,  when  Octavian  wished  for  a  reconcilia¬ 
tion  with  Antony,  he  allowed  Decius  to  return  to 
his  friend.  (Cic.  Phil.  xi.  6,  xiii.  1 3 ;  Appian, 
B.  C.  iii.  80.) 

6.  Decius,  is  mentioned  by  Appian  ( B .  C.  iv. 

27)  among  those  who  were  proscribed  after  the 
formation  of  the  triumvirate  of  Antony,  Octavian, 
and  Lepidus.  Decius  and  Cilo,  on  hearing  that 
their  names  were  on  the  list,  took  to  flight,  but  as 
they  were  hurrying  out  of  one  of  the  gates  of 
Rome,  they  were  recognized  by  the  centurions  and 
put  to  death.  [L.  S.] 

DE'CIUS  JUBE'LLIUS,  a  Campanian,  and 
commander  of  the  Campanian  legion  which  the 
Romans  stationed  at  Rhegium  in  B.  c.  281  for  the 
protection  of  the  place.  Decius  and  his  troops, 
envious  of  the  happiness  which  the  inhabitants  of 
Rhegium  enjoyed,  and  remembering  the  impunity 
with  which  the  Mamertines  had  carried  out  their 
disgraceful  scheme,  formed  a  most  diabolical  plan. 
During  the  celebration  of  a  festival,  while  all  the 
citizens  were  feasting  in  public,  Decius  and  his 
soldiers  attacked  them ;  the  men  were  massacred 
and  driven  into  exile,  while  the  soldiers  took  the 
women  to  themselves.  Decius  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  city,  acted  as  tyrannus  perfectly  inde¬ 
pendent  of  Rome,  and  formed  connexions  with  the 
Mamertines  in  Sicily.  He  at  first  had  endeavoured 
to  palliate  his  crime  by  asserting  that  the  Rhegines 
intended  to  betray  the  Roman  garrison  to  Pyrrhus. 
During  the  war  with  Pyrrhus  the  Romans  had  no 
time  to  look  after  and  punish  the  miscreants  at 
Rhegium,  and  Decius  for  some  years  enjoyed  the 
fruits  of  his  crime  unmolested.  During  that  period 
he  was  seized  by  a  disease  of  the  eyes,  and  not 
venturing  to  trust  a  Rhegine  physician,  he  sent  for 
one  to  Messana.  This  physician  was  himself  a 
native  of  Rhegium,  a  fact  which  few  persons  knew, 
and  he  now  took  the  opportunity  to  avenge  on 
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Decius  the  wrongs  he  had  inflicted  upon  Rhegium. 
He  gave  him  something  which  he  was  to  apply  to 
his  eyes,  and  which,  however  painful  it  might  be, 
he  was  to  continue  till  the  physician  should 
return  from  Messana.  The  order  was  obeyed, 
but  the  pain  became  at  last  quite  unbearable, 
and  Decius  in  the  end  found  that  he  was  quite 
blind.  After  the  death  of  Pyrrhus,  in  b.  c.  271, 
Fabricius  was  sent  out  against  Rhegium  ;  he  be¬ 
sieged  the  place,  and  took  it.  All  the  survivors  of 
the  Campanian  legion  that  fell  into  his  hands,  up¬ 
wards  of  three  hundred  men,  were  sent  to  Rome, 
where  they  were  scourged  and  beheaded  in  the 
forum.  The  citizens  of  Rhegium  who  were  yet 
alive  were  restored  to  their  native  place.  Decius 
put  an  end  to  himself  in  his  prison  at  Rome.  (Ap¬ 
pian,  Samnit.  Excerpt,  ix.  1 — 3  ;  Diodor.  Fragvn. 
lib.  xxii. ;  Liv.  Epit.  12,  15;  Polyb.  i.  I  ;  Val. 
Max.  vii.  7.  §  15.)  [L.  S.] 

DE'CIUS,  Roman  emperor,  a.d.  249  —  251, 
whose  full  name  was  C.  Messius  Quintus 
Trajanus  Decius,  was  bom  about  the  close 
of  the  second  century  at  Bubalia,  a  village  in 
Lower  Pannonia,  being  the  first  of  a  long  series 
of  monarchs  who  traced  their  origin  to  an  Illy¬ 
rian  stock.  We  are  altogether  unacquainted  with 
his  early  career,  but  he  appears  to  have  been 
entrusted  with  an  important  military  command 
upon  the  Danube  in  a.d.  245,  and  four  years 
afterwards  was  earnestly  solicited  by  Philippus 
to  undertake  the  task  of  restoring  subordination 
in  the  army  of  Moesia,  which  had  been  dis¬ 
organized  by  the  revolt  of  Marinus.  [Philippus; 
Marinus.]  Decius  accepted  this  appointment 
with  great  reluctance,  and  many  misgivings  as  to 
the  result.  On  his  appearance,  the  troops  deem¬ 
ing  their  guilt  beyond  forgiveness,  offered  the 
envoy  the  choice  of  death  or  of  the  throne.  W  ith 
the  sword  pointed  to  his  heart  he  accepted  the 
latter  alternative,  was  proclaimed  Augustus,  and 
forced  by  the  rebels  to  march  upon  Italy,  having 
previously,  according  to  Zonaras,  written  to  as¬ 
sure  his  sovereign  that  his  faith  was  still  un¬ 
broken,  and  that  he  would  resign  the  purple,  as 
soon  as  he  could  escape  from  the  thraldom  of  the 
legions.  Philippus,  not  trusting  these  professions, 
hastened  to  meet  his  rival  in  the  field,  encountered 
him  in  the  vicinity  of  Verona,  was  defeated,  and 
slain.  This  event  took  place  towards  the  end  of 
a.d.  249. 

The  short  reign  of  the  new  prince,  extending 
to  about  thirty  months,  was  chiefly  occupied  in 
warring  against  the  Goths,  who  now,  for  the  first 
time,  appeared  as  a  formidable  foe  on  the  north¬ 
eastern  frontier,  and  having  crossed  the  Danube, 
under  Cniva  their  chief,  were  ravaging,  the 
Thracian  provinces.  The  details  of  their  inva- 
sion  are  to  found  in  Jomandes,  Zosimus,  and 
the  fragments  of  Dexippus,  but  these  accounts  ap¬ 
pear  so  contradictory,  that  it  is  impossible,  in  the 
absence  of  an  impartial  historian,  to  explain  or  re¬ 
concile  their  statements.  It  would  seem  that  the 
barbarians,  in  the  first  instance,  repulsed  Decius 
near  Philippopolis,  and  were  thus  enabled  to  take 
that  important  city,  but  having  lost  their  best 
troops  during  these  operations,  and  finding  them¬ 
selves  surrounded  by  the  Romans  who  were  now 
advancing  from  different  points,  they  offered  to 
purchase  an  unmolested  retreat  by  the  sunender 
of  their  prisoners  and  plunder.  These  overtures 
being  rejected,  the  Goths  turned  to  bay,  and  g&'e 
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battle  near  Abricium  late  in  the  year  a.d.  251. 
After  a  deadly  struggle,  their  desperate  valour, 
aided  by  the  incautious  confidence  of  the  Romans, 
prevailed.  The  son  of  the  emperor  was  slain  by 
an  arrow,  while  Decius  himself,  with  his  best 
troops,  became  entangled  in  a  marsh,  and  were 
cut  to  pieces  or  engulfed. 

Some  proceedings  in  the  civil  administration  of 
this  epoch,  which  at  first  sight  would  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  wholly  without  connexion  with  each 
other,  but  which  were  in  reality  intended  to 
promote  the  accomplishment  of  the  same  object, 
deserve  special  attention.  The  increasing  weak¬ 
ness  of  the  state  was  every  day  becoming  more 
painfully  apparent,  and  the  universal  corruption  of 
public  morality  was  justly  regarded  as  a  deep- 
seated  canker  which  must  be  eradicated,  before  any 
powerful  effort  could  be  made  for  restoring  health¬ 
ful  vigour  to  the  body  politic.  Two  remedies  sug¬ 
gested  themselves,  and  were  immediately  called 
into  action.  It  was  determined  to  revive  the 
censorship  and  to  persecute  the  Christians.  It 
was  hoped  that,  by  the  first,  order  and  decency 
might  be  revived  in  the  habits  of  social  life ;  it 
was  imagined  that,  by  the  second,  the  national  re¬ 
ligion  might  be  restored  to  its  ancient  purity,  and 
that  Ptome  might  regain  the  favour  of  her  gods. 
The  death  of  Decius  prevented  the  new  censor, 
Valerian,  the  same  who  afterwards  became  em¬ 
peror,  from  exerting  an  authority  which  could 
scarcely  have  produced  any  beneficial  change ;  but 
the  eager  hate  of  Pagan  zealots  was  more  prompt 
in  taking  advantage  of  the  imperial  edict,  and 
made  much  havoc  in  the  church.  Rome,  Antioch, 
and  Jerusalem,  lamented  the  martyrdom  of  their 
bishops  Fabianus,  Babylas,  and  Alexander;  Origen 
was  subjected  to  cruel  tortures,  while  Alexandria 
was  the  scene  of  a  bloody  massacre.  In  Africa, 
vast  numbers,  falling  away  from  the  truth,  dis¬ 
owned  their  belief,  and  after  the  danger  was  past, 
the  readmission  of  these  renegades,  comprehended 
under  the  general  appellation  of  Lapsi,  gave  rise 
to  various  bitter  controversies,  which  distracted  for 
a  long  period  the  ecclesiastical  councils  of  the 
west.  [Cyprian us.] 

Of  the  general  character  of  Decius  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  speak  with  certainty,  for  our  authori¬ 
ties  are  scanty,  and  the  shortness  of  his  public 
career  afforded  little  opportunity  for  its  develop¬ 
ment.  Victor  pronounces  a  warm  panegyric,  de¬ 
claring  that  his  disposition  was  most  amiable,  that 
he  was  highly  accomplished,  mild  and  affable  in 
his  civil  relations,  and  a  gallant  warrior  in  the 
field.  Zosimus  and  the  Christian  historians,  writ¬ 
ing  under  the  influence  of  strong  feeling,  have 
severally  represented  him  as  a  model  of  justice, 
valour,  liberality,  and  all  kingly  virtues,  or  as  a 
monster  of  iniquity  and  savage  cruelty,  while  even, 
in  modern  times,  the  tone  adopted  by  Tillemont  on 
the  one  hand,  and  by  Gibbon  on  the  other,  can 


scarcely  be  pronounced  fair  or  dispassionate,  the 
language  of  the  latter  especially  being  such  as  to 
mislead  the  unlearned  reader  both  as  to  the  nature 
and  extent  of  our  information,  and  to  induce  him  to 
conclude  that  we  posses  materials  for  pronouncing 
a  judgment  which  do  not  in  reality  exist. 

(Victor,  de  Cacs.  29  ;  Epit.  29  ;  Eutrop.  ix.  4 ; 
Trebell.  Pollio  Valerian,  c.  1  ;  Euseb.  Hist . 
Eccles.  vi.  39,  &c;  Zosim.  i.  21 — 23  ;  Zonar.  xii. 
19,  20;  Jornandes,  R.  G.  c.  16,  &c.  For  the 
family  of  Decius,  see  Herennia  Etruscilla, 
Herennius  Etruscus,  Hostilianus.)  [W.  R.] 
DE'CIUS,  a  Roman  statuary,  by  whom  there 
was  an  admired  colossal  head  in  the  Capitol.  He 
perhaps  lived  in  the  first  century  b.  c.,  but  his  date 
is  very  doubtful.  [Chares.]  [P.  S.] 

DECRIA'NUS,  a  sophist  of  Patrae,  who  is 
mentioned  with  great  praise  by  Lucian.  {Asin.  2.) 
Nothing  more  is  known  of  him.  [P.  S.] 

DECRIA'NUS,  an  architect  and  mechanician 
in  the  time  of  Hadrian,  who  employed  him  to 
move  the  colossus  of  Nero,  which  stood  in  front  of 
the  golden  house.  The  work  was  effected  by  the 
aid  of  twenty-four  elephants.  (Spartian,  Had.  19, 
where  different  critics  read  Decrianus,  Detrianus, 
Dentrianus,  Dextrianus,  and  Demetrianus.)  [P.  S.] 
DE'CRIUS,  commanded  a  stronghold  in  Africa 
during  the  insurrection  of  Tacfarinas  in  A.  D.  20. 
He  was  a  brave  and  skilful  soldier,  and  led  his 
men  out  to  an  open  battle,  as  he  did  not  like  the 
inactivity  of  a  besieged.  He  had  only  a  few  soldiers, 
and  they  were  not  of  the  best  kind ;  but  although 
he  was  seriously  wounded,  he  continued  to  fight 
like  a  lion,  until  he  fell.  (Tac.  Ann.  iii.  20.)  [L.  S.] 
DE'CTADES  (Ae/craS^s),  is  mentioned  by  Par- 
thenius  ( Erot .  13)  as  an  author  from  whom  he 
relates  the  story  about  Harpalyce.  We  may  thus 
infer  that  he  wrote  on  mythical  subjects.  [L.  S.] 
DE'CTION  (Ae/mW),  a  Greek  grammarian,  . 
who  wrote  a  commentary  on  Lycophron’s  Cassan¬ 
dra,  which  is  referred  to  in  the  Etymologicum 
Magnum  (s.  v.  ijmos ;  comp.  Valckenaer,  Eurip. 
Hippolyt.  p.  291.)  [L-  S.] 

DE'CULA,  M.  TU'LLIUS,  was  consul  in  b.  c. 
81,  with  Cornelius  Dolabella,  during  the  dictator¬ 
ship  of  Sulla;  but  the  consuls  of  that  year  were 
only  nominal,  as  Sulla  had  all  the  power  in  his 
hands.  (Cic.  de  Leg.  Agr.  ii.  14  ;  Gellius,  xv.  28  ; 
Appian,  B.  C.  i.  100.)  [L*  S.] 

DEIANEIRA  (At fidreipa).  1.  A  daughter  of 

Althaea  by  Oeneus,  Dionysus,  or  Dexamenus 
(Apollod.  i.  8.  §  1  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  31,  33),  and  a 
sister  of  Meleager.  When  Meleager  died,  his 
sisters  lamented  his  death  at  his  grave ;  Artemis 
in  her  anger  touched  them  with  her  staff,  and 
changed  them  into  birds,  with  the  exception  of 
De’faneira  and  Gorge,  who  were  allowed,  by  the 
solicitation  of  Dionysus,  to  retain  their  human 
forms.  (Antonin.  Lib.  2.)  Subsequently  Achelous 
and  Heracles,  who  both  loved  Deianeira,  fought  for 
the  possession  of  her.  She  became  the  wife  of  Hera¬ 
cles,  and  afterwards  unwittingly  caused  his  death, 
whereupon  she  hung  herself.  (Apollod.  ii.  7.  §  5, 
6.  §  7  ;  Diod.  iv.  34,  &c. ;  comp.  Achelous  ; 
Heracles  ;  Dexamenus.) 

2.  One  of  the  daughters  of  Nereus  and  Doris. 
(Apollod.  i.  2.  §  7.)  [L.  S.] 

DEICOON  ( Atj'lkoccv ).  1.  A  son  of  Heracles 

by  Megara,  was  killed  by  his  own  father  during 
his  ravings.  (Apollod.  ii.  7.  §  8  ;  Schol.  ad  Horn . 
Od.  ix.  268.) 
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2.  A  Trojan  hero,  son  of  Pegasus,  was  a  friend 
of  Aeneas,  and  slain  by  Agamemnon.  (Horn.  II. 
v.  534.)  [L.  S.] 

DEIDAMEIA  ( ArjiSctyeia ).  1.  A  daughter  of 
Bellerophontes  and  wife  of  Evander,  by  whom 
she  became  the  mother  of  Sarpedon.  (Diod.  v.  79.) 
Homer  (II.  vi.  197)  calls  her  Laodameia. 

2.  A  daughter  of  Lycomedes  in  the  island  of 
Scyrus.  When  Achilles  was  concealed  there  in 
maiden’s  attire,  Dei’dameia  became  by  him  the 
mother  of  Pyrrhus  or  Neoptolemus,  and,  according 
to  others,  of  Oneirus  also.  (Apollod.  iii.  13.  §  7 ; 
Ptolem.  Heph.  3.) 

3.  The  wife  of  Peirithous,  who  is  commonly 

called  Hippodameia.  (Plut.  Thes.  30 ;  comp.  Hip- 
PODAMEIA.)  [L.  S.] 

DEIDAMEIA  (Afft’Sa/reta).  1.  Daughter  of 
Aeacides,  king  of  Epeirus,  and  sister  of  Pyrrhus. 
While  yet  a  girl  she  was  betrothed  by  her  father 
to  Alexander,  the  son  of  Roxana,  and  having  ac¬ 
companied  that  prince  and  Olympias  into  Macedo¬ 
nia,  was  besieged  in  Pydna  together  with  them. 
(Plut.  Pyrrh.  4  ;  Diod.  xix.  35 ;  Justin,  xiv.  6.) 
After  the  death  of  Alexander  and  Roxana,  she 
was  married  to  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  at  the  time 
when  the  latter  was  endeavouring  to  establish  his 
power  in  Greece,  and  thus  became  a  bond  of  union 
between  him  and  Pyrrhus.  (Plut.  Demetr.  25, 
Pyrrh.  4.)  When  Demetrius  proceeded  to  Asia 
to  support  his  father  against  the  confederate  kings, 
he  left  DeVdameia  at  Athens ;  but  after  his  defeat 
at  Ipsus,  the  Athenians  sent  her  away  to  Megara, 
though  still  treating  her  with  regal  honours.  She 
soon  after  repaired  to  Cilicia  to  join  Demetrius, 
who  had  just  given  his  daughter  Stratonice  in 
marriage  to  Seleucus,  but  had  not  been  there  long 
when  she  fell  ill  and  died,  B.  c.  300.  (Plut. 
Demetr.  30,  32.)  She  left  one  son  by  Demetrius, 
named  Alexander,  who  is  said  by  Plutarch  to  have 
spent  his  life  in  Egypt,  probably  in  an  honourable 
captivity.  (Plut  Demetr.  53.) 

2.  Daughter  of  Pyrrhus  II.,  king  of  Epeirus, 
after  the  death  of  her  father  and  the  murder  of 
her  uncle  Ptolemy,  was  the  last  surviving  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  royal  race  of  the  Aeacidae.  She 
threw  herself  into  Ambracia,  but  was  induced  by 
the  offer  of  an  honourable  capitulation  to  surrender. 
The  Epeirots,  however,  determining  to  secure  their 
liberty  by  extirpating  the  whole  royal  family,  re¬ 
solved  to  put  her  to  death  ;  she  fled  for  refuge  to 
the  temple  of  Artemis,  but  was  murdered  in  the 
sanctuary  itself.  (Polyaen.  viii.  52  ;  Justin,  xxviii. 
3,  by  whom  she  is  erroneously  called  Laudamia ; 
Paus.  iv.  35.  §  3.)  The  date  of  this  event  cannot 
be  accurately  fixed,  but  it  occurred  during  the 
reign  of  Demetrius  II.  in  Macedonia  (b.  c.  239 — 
229),  and  probably  in  the  early  part  of  it.  Schorn 
( Gesch .  Grieclienl.  p.  86)  supposes  De’idameia  to  be 
a  daughter  of  the  elder  Pyrrhus,  not  the  younger, 
but  this  is  certainly  a  mistake.  [E.  H.  B.] 

DEIMA  (Ae^na),  the  personification  of  fear. 
She  was  represented  in  the  form  of  a  fearful  wo¬ 
man,  on  the  tomb  of  Medeia’s  children  at  Corinth. 
(Paus.  ii.  3.  §  6.)  [L.  S.] 

DEIMACHUS  (A ytyaxos),  four  mythical  per¬ 
sonages.  (Apollod.  i.  9.  §  9,  7.  §  3  ;  Apollon.  Rhod. 
ii.  955,  &c.  ;  Plut.  Quaest.  Gr.  41.)  [L.  S.] 

DEIMAS  (A e(uay),  a  son  of  Dardanus  and 
Chryse,  who  when  his  family  and  a  part  of  the 
Arcadian  population  emigrated,  remained  behind 
in  Arcadia.  (Dion.  Hal.  i.  61.)  [L.  S.] 
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DEINARCHUS  (A eimpXos).  1.  The  last 
and  at  the  same  time  the  least  important  among 
the  ten  Attic  orators,  was  born  at  Corinth  about 
B.  c.  361.  (Dionys.  Deinarch.  4.)  His  father’s 
name  was  Sostratus,  or,  according  to  Suidas  (s.  v. 
Aeivapxos),  Socrates.  Though  a  native  of  Corinth, 
he  lived  at  Athens  from  his  early  youth.  Public 
oratory  there  reached  its  height  about  this  time, 
and  Deinarchus  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  it 
with  great  zeal  under  the  guidance  of  Theophrastus, 
though  he  also  profited  much  by  his  intercourse 
with  Demetrius  Phalereus.  (Dionys.  l.c.  2  ;  Plut. 
Vit.  X  Orat.  p.  850;  Phot.  Bibl.  p.  496,  ed.  Bek- 
ker ;  Suidas,  l.  c.)  As  he  was  a  foreigner,  and 
did  not  possess  the  Athenian  franchise,  he  was 
not  allowed  to  come  forward  himself  as  an  orator 
on  the  great  questions  which  then  divided  public 
opinion  at  Athens,  and  he  was  therefore  obliged 
to  content  himself  with  writing  orations  for  others. 
He  appears  to  have  commenced  this  career  in  his 
twenty-sixth  year,  about  B.  c.  336,  and  as  about 
that  time  the  great  Attic  orators  died  away  one 
after  another,  Deinarchus  soon  acquired  consider¬ 
able  reputation  and  great  wealth.  He  belonged 
to  the  friends  of  Phocion  and  the  Macedonian 
party,  and  took  a  very  active  part  in  the  disputes 
as  to  whether  Harpalus,  who  had  openly  deserted 
the  cause  of  Alexander  the  Great,  should  be  tole¬ 
rated  at  Athens  or  not.  The  time  of  his  greatest 
activity  is  from  b.  c.  317  to  b.  c.  307,  during 
which  time  Demetrius  Phalereus  conducted  the 
administration  of  Athens.  But  when  in  b.  c.  307 
Demetrius  Poliorcetes  advanced  against  Athens, 
and  Demetrius  Phalereus  was  obliged  to  take  to 
flight,  Deinarchus,  who  was  suspected  on  account 
of  his  equivocal  political  conduct,  and  who  was 
anxious  to  save  his  riches,  fled  to  Chalcis  in  Eu¬ 
boea.  It  was  not  till  fifteen  years  after,  b.  c.  292, 
that,  owing  to  the  exertions  of  his  friend  Theo¬ 
phrastus,  he  obtained  permission  to  return  to 
Athens,  where  he  spent  the  last  years  of  his  life, 
and  died  at  an  advanced  age.  The  last  event  of 
his  life  of  which  we  have  any  record,  is  a  law-suit 
which  he  instituted  against  his  faithless  friend, 
Proxenus,  who  had  robbed  him  of  his  property. 
But  in  what  manner  the  suit  ended,  is  unknown. 
The  principal  source  of  information  respecting  the 
life  of  Deinarchus  is  the  treatise  of  Dionysius  of 
Halicarnassus,  from  which  is  derived  the  greater 
part  of  what  is  preserved  in  Plutarch  ( Vit.  X  Orat. 
p.  850),  Photius  (Bibl.  p.  496,  ed.  Bekk),  Suidas 
(/.  c.  ),  and  others. 

The  number  of  orations  which  Deinarchus  wrote 
is  uncertain,  for  Demetrius  of  Magnesia  (ap.  Dio¬ 
nys.  l.c.  1 ;  comp.  Suidas  and  Eudoc.  p.  130)  as¬ 
cribed  to  him  one  hundred  and  sixty,  while  Plu¬ 
tarch  and  Photius  speak  only  of  sixty-four  genuine 
orations  ;  and  Dionysius  is  of  opinion,  that  among 
the  eighty-seven  which  were  ascribed  to  him  in 
his  time,  only  sixty  were  genuine  productions  of 
Deinarchus.  Of  all  these  orations  three  only  have 
come  down  to  us  entire,  and  all  three  refer  to  the 
question  about  Harpalus.  One  is  directed  against 
Philocles,  the  second  against  Demosthenes,  and 
the  third  against  Aristogeiton.  It  is,  however, 
not  improbable  that  the  speech  against  Theocrines, 
which  is  usually  printed  among  those  of  Demos¬ 
thenes,  is  likewise  a  work  of  Deinarchus.  (See 
pp.  1333  and  1336  of  that  oration;  Dionys.  Hal. 
l.c.  10;  Liban.  Argum.;  Harpocrat.  s.v.  aypcuplov 
and  QeoKpivTjs;  Apostol.  Proverb,  xix.  49.)  The 
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titles  and  fragments  of  the  orations  which  are 
lost,  are  collected  as  far  as  can  be  by  Fabricius 
(Bibl.  Gr.  ii.  p.  864,  &c.),  and  more  complete  by 
Westermann.  ( Gesch .  der  griech.  Beredtsamlc.  p. 
311,  &c.)  The  ancients,  such  as  Dionysius  who 
gives  an  accurate  account  of  the  oratory  of  Deinar- 
chus,  and  especially  Hermogenes  ( de  Form.  Or  at. 
ii.  1 1 ),  speak  in  terms  of  high  praise  of  his  ora¬ 
tions  ;  but  there  were  others  also  who  thought  less 
favourably  of  him ;  some  grammarians  would  not 
even  allow  him  a  place  in  the  canon  of  the  ten 
Attic  orators  (Bibl.  Coislin,  p.  59 7),  and  Diony¬ 
sius  mentions,  that  he  was  treated  with  indiffer¬ 
ence  by  Callimachus  and  the  grammarians  of  Per- 
gamus.  However,  some  of  the  most  eminent 
grammarians,  such  as  Didymus  of  Alexandria  and 
Heron  of  Athens,  did  not  disdain  to  write  com¬ 
mentaries  upon  him.  (Harpocrat.  s.v.  gaprvAeiov ; 
Suid.  s.  v.  "H pew.)  The  orations  still  extant  ena¬ 
ble  us  to  form  an  independent  opinion  upon  the 
merits  of  Deinarchus  ;  and  we  find  that  Dionysius’s 
judgment  is,  on  the  whole,  quite  correct.  Deinar¬ 
chus  was  a  man  of  no  originality  of  mind,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  say  whether  he  had  any  oratorical  talent 
or  not.  His  want  of  genius  led  him  to  imitate  others, 
such  as  Lysias,  Hyperides,  and  more  especially 
Demosthenes ;  but  he  was  unable  to  come  up  to 
his  great  model  in  any  point,  and  was  therefore 
nicknamed  Aggocrdevgs  6  aypoiuos  or  6  KpiGwos. 
Even  Hermogenes,  his  greatest  admirer,  does  not 
deny  that  his  st}de  had  a  certain  roughness,  whence 
his  orations  were  thought  to  resemble  those  of 
Aristogeiton.  Although  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
Deinarchus  is  the  best  among  the  many  imitators 
of  Demosthenes,  he  is  far  inferior  to  him  in  power 
and  energy,  in  the  choice  of  his  expressions,  in 
invention,  clearness,  and  the  arrangement  of  his 
subjects. 

The  orations  of  Deinarchus  are  contained  in  the 
various  collections  of  the  Attic  orators  by  Aldus 
(1513),  Stephanus  (157 5),  Gruter  (1619),  Reiske, 
Ducas,  Bekker,  and  Baiter  and  Sauppe.  The  best 
separate  edition  is  that  of  C.  E.  A.  Schmidt  (Leipzig, 
1826,  8vo.),  with  a  selection  of  the  notes  of  his 
predecessors,  and  some  of  his  own.  There  is  also 
a  useful  commentary  on  Deinarchus  by  C.  Wurm, 
“  Commentarius  in  Dinarchi  Orationes  tres,”  No- 
rimbergae,  1828,  8vo.  (Fabric.  Bill.  Gr.  ii.  p.  862, 
&c.  ;  Westermann,  Gesch.  der  griech.  Beredisamk. 
§  73.) 

2.  Of  Corinth,  a  contemporary  of  the  orator, 
with  whom  he  has  frequently  been  confounded. 
He  was  likewise  a  friend  of  Phocion,  and  when 
the  latter  was  dragged  to  Athens  for  execution, 
Deinarchus  too  was  put  to  death  by  the  command 
of  Polysperchon.  (Plut.  Phoc.  33.)  As  this  person 
is  not  mentioned  elsewhere,  the  name  Deinarchus 
in  Plutarch  may  be  a  mistake. 

3.  There  were  three  authors  of  the  name  of 
Deinarchus,  concerning  whom  we  know  little  be¬ 
yond  what  is  stated  by  Demetrius  of  Magnesia 
(Dionys.  Deinarch.  1),  viz.  that  one  was  a  poet  of 
Delos,  who  lived  previous  to  the  time  of  the 
orator,  and  wrote  poems  on  Bacchic  subjects  (comp. 
Euseb.  Chron.  dccxx.  ;  Cyrill.  c.  Julian,  x.  p. 
341);  the  second,  a  Cretan,  made  a  collection  of 
Cretan  legends ;  and  the  third  wrote  a  work  upon 
Homer.  Whether  any  of  these  is  the  same  as  the 
one  who,  according  to  Nemesius  (de  Natur.  Horn. 
4),  taught,  with  Aristoxenus,  that  the  human  soul 
was  nothing  but  a  harmony,  is  uncertain.  [L.  S.] 
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DEI'NIAS  ( Aeivias ).  1.  One  of  a  club  of  wits 
at  Athens  ( yeAuTo-rroioi ),  called  “  the  Sixty,”  of 
which  the  orator  Callimedon  also  was  a  member. 
The  date  therefore  may  be  placed  about  b.  c.  325. 
(Athen.  xiv.  p.  614,  e.)  He  is  perhaps  the  same 
whom  Demosthenes  mentions  as  a  skilful  orator. 
(c.  Lept.  p.  501.) 

2.  An  author  of  uncertain  date,  who  wrote  an 
historical  work  on  Argolis.  It  is  referred  to  by 
the  following  writers  : — Plut.  Arat.  29  ;  Schol.  ad 
Apoll.  Rhod.  ii.  791,  ad  Eur.  Orest.  859,  ad 
Soph.  Electr.  281,  ad  Theocr.  xiv.  48,  ad  Pind.  01. 
vii.  49,  Isthm.  iv.  104.  See  also  Meineke,  Hist. 
Crit.  Com.  Graec.  p.  385.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
this  Deinias  should  be  identified  with  the  author 
of  a  work  on  the  history  of  inventions  mentioned 
by  Athenaeus  (xi.  p.  471,  b. ;  see  Fabric.  Bibl. 
Graec.  vol.  ii.  p.  150).  [E.  E.] 

DEI'NIAS,  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  among  the 
most  ancient  painters  of  monochromes,  (xxxv.  8. 
s.  34.)  [P.  S.] 

DEINO'CFIARES.  [Deinocrates.] 

DEINO'CRATES  (AeivoKpargs).  1.  A  Syracu¬ 
san,  was  originally  a  friend  of  Agathocles,  who  on 
that  account  spared  his  life  in  the  massacre  at  Syra¬ 
cuse  by  which  he  established  himself  in  the  tyranny, 
b.  c.  317.  Afterwards,  however,  in  b.  c.  312,  Ave 
find  Deinocrates  commanding  the  Syracusan  exiles 
in  the  war  in  which  the  Carthaginians  supported 
them  against  Agathocles.  The  latter,  when  he 
fled  from  Africa  and  returned  to  Sicily  at  the  end 
of  b.  c.  307,  found  Deinocrates  at  the  head  of  so 
formidable  an  army,  that  he  offered  to  abdicate 
the  tyranny  and  restore  the  exiles,  stipulating 
only  for  the  possession  of  two  fortresses  with  the 
territory  around  them.  But  the  ambition  of  Dei¬ 
nocrates,  who  preferred  his  present  power  to  the 
condition  of  a  private  citizen  in  Syracuse,  led  him 
to  reject  the  offer.  Agathocles,  however,  defeated 
him  in  a  battle,  and  he  then  submitted.  Fie  was 
received  into  favour  by  the  tyrant,  who  gave  him 
the  command  of  a  portion  of  his  forces,  and  re¬ 
tained  him  in  his  confidence  to  the  end.  (Diod. 
xix.  8,  104,  xx.  77,  79,  89,  90.) 

2.  A  Messenian,  went  to  Rome  in  b.  c.  183,  to 
justify  the  revolt  of.  Messene  from  the  Achaeans. 
On  his  arrival,  his  hopes  were  raised  by  finding  that 
Flamininus,  who  was  a  personal  friend  of  his  and 
an  enemy  to  Philopoemen,  the  Achaean  leader,  was 
about  to  pass  into  Greece  on  an  embassy  to  Prusias 
and  Seleucus.  Flamininus  promised  him  his  services, 
and,  when  he  had  reached  Naupactus,  sent  to 
Philopoemen  and  the  other  magistrates,  desiring 
them  to  call  an  assembly  of  the  Achaeans.  Philo¬ 
poemen,  however,  was  aware  that  Flamininus  had 
not  come  with  any  instructions  on  the  subject  from 
the  senate,  and  he  therefore  answered,  that  he 
would  comply  with  his  request  if  he  would  first 
state  the  points  on  which  he  wished  to  confer  with 
the  assembly.  This  he  did  not  venture  to  do,  and 
the  hopes  of  Deinocrates  accordingly  fell  to  the 
ground.  Shortly  after  this,  Philopoemen  was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Messenians,  and  Deinocrates 
was  prominent  among  those  who  caused  him  to  be 
put  to  death.  In  the  ensuing  year  the  authors  of 
the  revolt  were  obliged  to  yield  to  the  wishes  of 
the  Messenian  people  for  peace,  and  Lycortas,  the 
Achaean  general,  having  been  admitted  into  the 
city,  commanded  the  execution  of  Deinocrates  and 
the  chiefs  of  his  party  ;  but  Deinocrates  anticipated 
the  sentence  by  suicide.  Ilis  qualifications  as  a 
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statesman  were,  according  to  Polybius,  of  the  most 
superficial  character.  In  political  foresight,  for  in¬ 
stance,  he  was  utterly  deficient.  (Polyb.  xxiv.  5, 
12  ;  Liv.  xxxix.  49  ;  Plut.  Philop.  18 — 21,  Flam. 
20  ;  Paus.  iv.  29.)  [E.  E.] 

DEINO'CRATES  (AeivoKparips),  a  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  Macedonian  architect  in  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great.  He  was  the  architect  of  the 
new  temple  of  Artemis  at  Ephesus,  which  was  built 
after  the  destruction  of  the  former  temple  by  Hero- 
stratus.  [Chersiphron.]  He  was  employed  by 
Alexander,  whom  he  accompanied  into  Egypt,  in  the 
building  of  Alexandria.  Deinocrates  laid  out  the 
ground  and  erected  several  of  the  principal  buildings. 
Besides  the  works  which  he  actually  erected,  he 
formed  a  design  for  cutting  mount  Athos  into  a 
statue  of  Alexander,  to  whom  he  presented  his 
plan  upon  his  accession  to  the  throne ;  but  the 
king  forbad  the  execution  of  the  project.  The 
right  hand  of  the  figure  was  to  have  held  a  city, 
and  in  the  left  there  would  have  been  a  basin,  in 
which  the  water  of  all  the  mountain  streams  was 
to  pour,  and  thence  into  the  sea.  Another  curious 
work  which  he  did  not  live  to  finish,  is  mentioned 
under  Arsinoe  [pp.  366,  367]  :  this  fixes  the 
time  of  the  architect’s  death.  The  so-called  mo¬ 
nument  of  Hephaestion  by  Deinocrates  was  only 
a  funeral  pile  (7rvpd,  Diod.  xvii.  115),  though  a 
very  magnificent  one.  It  formed  a  pyramid,  rising 
in  successive  terraces,  all  adorned  with  great 
magnificence.  (Plin.  v.  10,  s.  11,  vii.  37,  s.  38, 
xxxiv.  14,  s.  42  ;  Vitruv.  i.  1.  §  4,  ii.  praef.;  Strab. 
xiv.  pp.  640,  641  ;  Val.  Max.  i.  4,  ext.  1  ;  Amm. 
Marc.  xxii.  16  ;  Solin.  35,  43  ;  Plut.  Alex.  72,  de 
Alex.  Virt.  ii.  §  2 ;  Lucian,  pro  I  man.  9,  de  con- 
scrib.  Hist.  12;  Tzetz.  Chil.  viii.  199,  xi.  367.) 
There  is  immense  confusion  among  these  writers 
about  the  architect’s  name.  Pliny  calls  him  Dino¬ 
chares,  or,  according  to  some  of  the  MSS.,  Tymo- 
chares  or  Timocrates ;  Strabo  has  XeipoicpaT-qs ; 
Plutarch,  IracrLKpar-qs ;  and,  among  other  varia¬ 
tions,  Eustathius  (ad  Horn.  II.  £ .  229)  calls  him 
Diodes  of  Rhegium.  [P.  S.] 

DEINO'LOCHUS  (AeivoXoxos),  a  comic  poet 
of  Syracuse  or  Agrigentum,  was,  according  to 
some,  the  son,  according  to  others,  the  disciple,  of 
Epicharmus.  He  lived  about  B.  c.  488,  and  wrote 
fourteen  plays  in  the  Doric  dialect,  about  which 
we  only  know,  from  a  few  titles,  that  some  of  them 
were  on  mythological  subjects.  (Suid.  s.v.;  Fabric. 
Bill.  Graec.  ii.  p.  436 ;  Grysar,  de  Doriens.  Com. 
i-  P-  81.)  [P.  S.] 

DEINO'MACITA  (A eivopaxp),  daughter  of 
Megacles,  the  head  of  the  Alcmaeonidae,  grand¬ 
daughter  of  Cleisthenes,  and  mother  of  Alcibiades. 
(Plut.  Ale.  1  ;  Athen.  v.  p.  219,  c. ;  Ael.  V.  H. 
ii.  1  ;  see  also  Alcibiades,  p.  99,  a.,  and  the  pas¬ 
sages  there  referred  to.)  [E.  E.] 

DEINO'MACHUS  (A eivopaxos),  a  philoso¬ 
pher,  who  agreed  with  Calliphon  in  considering  the 
chief  good  to  consist  in  the  union  of  virtue  with 
bodily  pleasure,  which  Cicero  calls  a  joining  of  the 
man  with  the  beast.  The  doctrine  is  thus  further 
explained  by  Clement  of  Alexandria  ;  —  Pleasure 
and  virtue  are  both  of  them  ends  to  man  ;  but 
pleasure  is  so  from  the  first,  while  virtue  only  becomes 
so  after  experience.  (Cic.  de  Fin.  v.  8,  de  Off.  iii. 
33,  Tusc.  Quaest.  v.  30 ;  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  ii. 
21.)  1  he  Deinomachus,  whom  Lucian  introduces 

in  the  Philopseudes,  is  of  course  a  different  person, 
and  possibly  a  fictitious  character,  [E.  E.j 


DEINO'MENES  (Aeivoper-qs).  1.  Father  of 
Gelon,  Hiero,  and  Thrasybulus,  succesively  tyrants 
of  Syracuse.  (Herod,  vii.  145;  Pind.  Pytk.  i. 
154,  ii.  34.) 

2.  One  of  the  guards  of  Hieronymus,  king  of 
Syracuse,  in  the  plot  against  whose  life  he  joined. 
When  Hieronymus  had  marched  into  Leontini, 
and  had  arrived  opposite  the  house  where  the 
murderers  were  posted,  Deinomenes,  who  was  close 
behind  him,  stopped  under  pretence  of  extricating 
his  foot  from  a  knot  which  confined  it,  and  thus 
checked  the  advance  of  the  multitude,  and  separated 
the  king  from  his  guards.  The  assassins  then 
rushed  on  Hieronymus  and  slew  him.  (b.  c.  215.) 
His  attendants  turned  their  weapons  against  Dei¬ 
nomenes,  but  he  escaped  with  a  few  wounds,  and 
was  soon  after  elected  by  the  Syracusans  one  of 
their  generals.  (Liv.  xxiv.  7,  23.)  [E.  E.] 

DEINO'MENES  (Aeivoph-qs),  a  statuary, 
whose  statues  of  Io,  the  daughter  of  Inachus,  and 
Callisto,  the  daughter  of  Lycaon,  stood  in  the 
Acropolis  at  Athens  in  the  time  of  Pausanias. 
(Paus.  i.  25.  §  1.)  Pliny  (xxxiv.  8.  s.  19)  men¬ 
tions  him  among  the  artists  who  flourished  in  the 
95th  Olympiad,  b.  c.  400,  and  adds,  that  he  made 
statues  of  Protesilaiis  and  Pythodemus  the  wres¬ 
tler.  (Ib.  §  15.)  Tatian  mentions  a  statue  by  him 
of  Besantis,  queen  of  the  Paeonians.  (Oral,  ad 
Graec.  53,  p.  116,  ed.  Worth.)  His  name  appears 
on  a  base,  the  statue  belonging  to  which  is  lost. 
(Bockh,  Corp.  Inscrip,  i.  No.  470.)  [P.  S.] 

DEINON  (Aelvuv),  one  of  the  chief  men  of 
Rhodes,  who,  when  the  war  broke  out  between 
Perseus  and  the  Romans  (b.  c.  171),  vainly  en¬ 
deavoured  to  induce  his  countrymen  to  pay  no 
regard  to  the  letter  which  C.  Lucretius  had  sent  to 
ask  for  ships,  and  which  Demon  pretended  was  a 
forgery  of  their  enemy  Eumenes,  king  of  Pergamus, 
designed  to  involve  them  in  a  ruinous  war.  But, 
though  he  failed  on  this  occasion,  he  still  kept  up 
a  strong  opposition  to  the  Roman  party.  In  B.  c. 
167,  after  the  defeat  of  Perseus,  the  Rhodians  de¬ 
livered  him  up  to  the  Romans  by  way  of  propi¬ 
tiating  them.  Polybius  calls  him  a  bold  and 
covetous  adventurer,  and  censures  him  for  what  he 
considers  an  unmanly  clinging  to  life  after  the  ruin 
of  his  fortunes.  (Polyb.  xxvii.  6,11,  xxviii.  2,  xxix. 
5,  xxx.  6-8  ;  Liv.  xliv.  23,  29,  xlv.  22.)  [E.  E.] 
DEINON  or  DINON  (Aeivwv,  Afi'ojv),  father 
of  Cleitarchus,  the  historian  of  Alexander’s  expedi¬ 
tion.  He  wrote  a  history  of  Persia,  to  which  C. 
Nepos  (Con.  5)  refers  as  the  most  trustworthy 
authority  on  the  subject.  He  had,  however,  a 
large  fund  of  credulity,  if  we  may  trust  Pliny. 
(H.  N.  x.  49.)  He  is  quoted  also  in  the  following 
passages: — Plut.  Alex.  36,  Arlax.  1,  6,  9,  10,13, 
19,  22,  Them.  27 ;  Athen.  ii.  p.  67,  b.,  iv.  p. 
146,  c.,  xi.  p.  503,  f.,  xiii.  pp.  556,  b.,  560,  f., 
609,  a.,  xiv.  pp.  633,  d.,  652,  b. ;  Cic.  de  Div.  i. 
23  ;  Ael.  H.  A.  xvii.  10,  V.  H.  vii.  i.  ;  Diog. 
Laert.  i.  8,  ix.  50,  in  which  two  passages  we  also 
find  the  erroneous  reading  AiW.  [E.  E.] 

DEINO'STRATUS  (Aeivoarparos), a  geometer. 
He  is  stated  by  Proclus  to  have  been  the  brother 
of  Menaechmus,  and  a  contemporary  and  follower 
of  Plato.  (Comm,  in  Fuel.  c.  iv.)  The  two  bro¬ 
thers,  according  to  Proclus,  made  the  icholc  of  geo¬ 
metry  more  perfect  (tcA ecorlpav)  than  before. 
Pappus  (lib.  iv.  prop.  25)  has  handed  down  the 
curve  which  is  called  the  quadratrix  of  Deinostra- 
tus  for  squaring  the  circle,  which  Nicomedes  and 
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others  afterwards  used.  This  curve  is  made  by 
the  intersection  of  a  revolving  radius  of  a  circle 
with  a  line  moving  perpendicular  to  the  first  posi¬ 
tion  of  that  radius,  both  moving  uniformly,  and 
so  that  the  extremity  of  the  moving  perpendicular 
descends  from  the  circumference  to  the  centre 
while  the  revolving  radius  describes  a  right  angle. 

[A.  De  M.] 

DE'IOCES  ( Atjioktis ),  the  founder  of  the  Me¬ 
dian  empire,  according  to  Herodotus,  who  states 
that,  after  the  Assyrians  had  held  the  empire  of 
Upper  Asia  520  years,  various  nations  revolted 
from  them,  and  first  of  all  the  Mede3.  Soon  after 
this,  Deioces,  the  son  of  Phraortes,  a  wise  man 
among  the  Medes,  desiring  the  tyranny,  became 
an  arbitrator  for  his  own  village  ;  and  the  fame  of 
his  justice  attracted  to  him  suitors  from  all  quar¬ 
ters,  till  at  last  the  Medes  chose  him  for  their 
king.  He  immediately  assumed  great  royal  state, 
and  made  the  Medes  provide  him  with  a  body¬ 
guard  and  build  him  a  fortress.  He  then  built 
the  city  of  Agbatana  (Ecbatana),  in  the  centre  of 
which  he  resided,  hidden  from  the  public  view 
and  transacting  all  business  through  messengers, 
in  order,  says  Herodotus,  to  prevent  the  plots 
which  his  former  equals  might  have  been  drawn 
into  by  jealousy.  The  few  who  were  admitted  to 
his  presence  were  required  to  observe  the  strictest 
decorum.  His  administration  of  justice  was  very 
severe,  and  he  kept  a  body  of  spies  and  informers 
throughout  the  whole  country.  After  a  reign  of 
thirty-five  years,  during  which  he  ruled  the  six 
tribes  of  the  Medes  without  attempting  any  foreign 
conquest,  Deioces  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son,  Phraortes.  (Herod,  i.  95 — 102.) 

There  are  considerable  difficulties  in  settling  the 
chronology  of  the  Median  empire.  Herodotus 
gives  the  reigns  as  follows  : 

Deioces  ...  53  years,  (i.  102.) 

Phraortes  .  .  .22  „  {ibid.) 

Cyaxares  ...  40  „  (i.  106.)* 

Astyages  ...  35  „  (i.  130.) 

Total,  150 

Now,  since  the  accession  of  Cyrus  was  in  b.  c. 
.560-559,  the  accession  of  Deioces  would  fall  in  B.  c. 
710-709,  which  is  confirmed  by  Diodorus  (ii.  32), 
who  says  that,  “  according  to  Herodotus,  Cyaxares 
[meaning  Deioces]  was  chosen  king  in  the  second 
year  of  the  17th  Olympiad.”  (b.c.  711-710.)  It  also 
agrees  with  what  may  be  inferred  from  Scripture, 
and  is  expressly  stated  by  Josephus  (Ant.  x.  2), 
that  the  Medes  revolted  after  the  destruction  of 
the  army  of  Sennacherib,  and  the  death  of  that 
king.  (b.  c.  711.)  Moreover,  the  Lydian  dynasty 
of  the  Mermnadae  is  computed  by  Herodotus  to 
have  lasted  170  years,  down  to  the  taking  of  Sardis 
in  b.  c.  546.  It  therefore  began  in  b.  c.  716. 
Now,  it  may  be  inferred,  with  great  probability, 
from  the  statements  of  Herodotus,  that  the  Hera- 
cleidae,  who  preceded  the  Mermnadae  in  Lydia, 
were  Assyrian  governors.  If  so,  here  is  another 
reason  for  believing  that  the  great  Assyrian  empire 
was  broken  up  in  consequence  of  the  destruction 
of  its  army  under  Sennacherib.  The  small  differ¬ 
ence  by  which  the  last  date  (b.c.  716)  exceeds 
what  it  ought  to  be  according  to  this  view,  might 
be  expected  from  the  difficulty  of  fixing  these  dates 

*  Including  the  28  years  of  the  Scythian  rule, 
cxiv  r oiai  2kv0cu 
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within  two  or  three  years ;  and,  moreover,  the 
date  of  the  capture  of  Sardis  is  disputed,  some 
bringing  it  as  low  as  b.  c.  542. 

A  difficulty  still  remains.  Herodotus  mentions 
an  interregnum,  and  it  seems  from  his  language 
to  have  been  not  a  short  one,  between  the  revolt 
of  the  Medes  and  the  accession  of  Deioces ;  and  he 
is  supposed  to  give  the  sum  total  of  the  Median 
rule  as  156  years.  With  reference  to  the  former 
point,  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  53  years  assign¬ 
ed  to  Deioces  include  the  interregnum,  a  supposi¬ 
tion  extremely  probable  from  the  length  of  the  pe¬ 
riod,  especially  as  the  character  which  Deioces  had 
gained  before  his  accession  makes  it  most  unlikely 
that  he  was  a  very  young  man ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Scriptural  chronology  forbids  our  carry¬ 
ing  up  the  revolt  of  the  Medes  higher  than  b.  c, 
712  at  the  very  utmost.  As  to  the  supposed  pe¬ 
riod  of  156  years,  the  truth  is,  that  Herodotus 
says  nothing  about  such  a  period.  He  says  (i. 
130),  that  the  Medes  had  ruled  over  Asia  above 
the  river  Halys  128  years,  7rape|  ^  ocrov  oi 
rjpxou i  which  does  not  mean,  that  the  28  years  of 
the  Scythian  rule  are  to  be  added  to  the  128  years, 
but  that  they  are  to  be  deducted  from  it.  The 
question  then  arises,  from  what  period  are  the  128 
years  to  be  dated?  The  most  probable  solution 
seems  to  be  that  of  Kalinsky  and  Clinton,  who 
supposed  that  the  date  to  which  the  128  years 
would  lead  us  back,  namely  ( 5§-g+ 1 28  =: )  6  8 f  b.  c., 
was  that  of  the  accession  of  Deioces,  and  that  the 
22  years  which  remain  out  of  the  53  ascribed  to 
him  by  Herodotus  (b.  c.  7^§  — 68f)  formed  the 
period  of  the  interregnum. 

The  account  of  Ctesias,  which  is  preserved  by 
Diodorus,  is  altogether  different  from  that  of  Hero¬ 
dotus.  After  relating  the  revolt  of  Arbaces  [Ar- 
baces],  he  gives  the  following  series  of  Median 
reigns  (ii.  32 — 34)  : 


1. 

Arbaces 

•  •  « 

28 

years. 

2. 

Mandauces 

•  • 

.  50 

55 

3. 

Sosarmus  . 

•  •  • 

30 

95 

4. 

Artycas  . 

«  • 

.  50 

55 

5. 

Arbianes 

•  •  • 

22 

95 

6. 

Artaeus  . 

•  • 

.  40 

95 

7. 

Artynes 

•  •  • 

22 

95 

8. 

Astibaras 

•  • 

.  40 

55 

9. 

Aspadas,  whom 

he  identifies 

with  Astyages 

•  •  • 

[35] 

* 

59 

317 

This  would  place  the  revolt  of  the  Medes  in  b.  c. 
(559+317  =  )  876. 

Now  this  account  disagrees  with  that  of  Hero¬ 
dotus  in  all  the  names,  and  in  the  events  ascribed 
to  each  reign,  except  the  last ;  but  the  two  lists 
agree  in  the  numbers  assigned  to  the  last  three 
reigns. 

In  the  list  of  Eusebius,  the  fifth  king,  Arbianes, 
is  omitted,  and  then  follow  Deioces,  Phraortes, 
Cyaxares,  Asdahages  (Astyages),  as  in  Herodotus, 
but  with  different  numbers,  whence  Clinton  con¬ 
jectures  that  the  22  years  assigned  to  Arbianes 
were  really  those  of  the  interregnum  before  Deioces. 
No  successful  attempt  has  yet  been  made  to  recon¬ 
cile  Herodotus,  Ctesias,  and  Eusebius.  Diodorus 
supposed  the  interregnum  of  Herodotus  to  extend 
over  several  ages,  and  Eusebius  adopts  the  same 

*  This  number,  which  is  omitted  by  Diodorus, 
is  supplied  from  Herodotus. 
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idea  in  his  tables,  when  he  reckons  a  long 
period  without  kings  between  Arbaces  and  Dei’oces. 
(Compare  Sardanapalus,  and  Clinton,  F.  H.  i* 
App.  c.  3.)  [P.  S.] 

DEI'OCHUS  (Arjtoxos),  of  Proconnesus,  is 
mentioned  by  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  ( Jud .  de 
Thucyd.  2,  5)  as  one  of  the  earliest  Greek  histo¬ 
rians,  who  lived  previous  to  the  time  of  Herodotus. 
He  is  probably  the  same  person  as  the  Deiochus 
whom  Stephanus  of  Byzantium  ( s .  v.  A d/uxj/aKos) 
calls  a  native  of  Cyzicus,  and  who  wrote  a  work 
on  Cyzicus  {nepl  K v^lkov),  which  is  frequently 
referred  to  by  the  Scholiast  on  Apollonius  Rhodius, 
who,  however,  calls  him  by  his  proper  name  only 
once  (on  i.  139),  and  in  all  the  other  passages  refers 
to  him  under  the  name  of  ApiKoxos,  or  A uoxos. 
(Schol.  ad  Apollon,  i.  961,  966,  976,  987,  989, 
1037,  1062,  1063,  1065,  ii.  85,  106.)  [L.  S.] 
DEION  (Apiwv).  1.  A  son  of  Aeolus  and 
Enarete,  was  king  in  Phocis  and  husband  of  Dio¬ 
mede,  by  whom  he  became  the  father  of  Astero- 
peia,  Aenetus,  Actor,  Phylacus,  and  Cephalus. 
(Apollod.  i.  7.  §  3,  9.  §  4.)  After  the  death  of 
his  brother,  Salmoneus,  he  took  his  daughter  Tyro 
into  his  house,  and  gave  her  in  marriage  to  Cre- 
theus.  His  name  occurs  also  in  the  form  De'foneus. 
(Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  1685.) 

2.  A  son  of  Heracles  and  Megara,  and  brother 
of  De’icoon.  (Apollod.  ii.  7.  §  8.)  [L.  S.] 

DEIO'NE  (AtjI'coptj),  that  is,  the  daughter  of 
Deo  or  Demeter,  is  used  as  a  name  for  Persephone. 
(Callimach.  Fragvi.  48.)  It  occurs  also  as  a  pro¬ 
per  name  of  the  mother  of  Miletus.  (Ov.  Met. 
ix.  442.)  [L.  S.] 

DEIONEUS  (ATjiovevs).  1.  Father  of  Dia, 
the  wife  of  Ixion.  When  he  violently  extorted 
from  his  son-in-law  the  bridal  gifts,  Ixion  invited 
him  to  his  house,  and  caused  him  to  be  thrown 
into  a  pit  filled  with  fire,  in  which  he  perished. 
(Pind.  Pyth.  ii.  39.) 

2.  A  son  of  Eurytus  of  Oechalia,  whom  The¬ 
seus  married  to  Perigune,  the  daughter  of  Sinnis. 
(Plut.  Thes.  8.)  [L.  S.] 

DEI'OPE  (Arji07r7j),  a  daughter  of  Triptolemus 
and  mother  of  Eumolpus,  or,  according  to  others, 
of  Triptolemus.  (Paus.  i.  14.  §  2;  Schol.  ad  Soph. 
Oed.  Col.  1 108  ;  Aristot.  Mirab.  143,  291.)  [L.  S.] 
DEIOPE'A,  a  fair  Lydian  nymph,  who  belonged 
to  the  suite  of  Hera,  and  whom  she  promised  as  a 
reward  to  Aeolus  if  he  would  assist  her  in  destroy¬ 
ing  the  fleet  of  Aeneas.  (Virg.  Aen.  i.  72.)  [L.  S.] 
DEIOPI'TES  (ArjtoTvnrjs),  a  son  of  Priam,  who 
was  slain  by  Odysseus.  (Horn.  II.  xi.  420  ;  Apol¬ 
lod.  iii.  12.  §  5.)  [L.  S.] 

DEIO'TARUS  (Ayiorapos).  1.  Tetrarch  of 
Galatia.  He  is  said  by  Plutarch  to  have  been  a 
very  old  man  in  B.  c.  54,  when  Crassus,  passing 
through  Galatia  on  his  Parthian  expedition,  rallied 
him  on  his  building  a  new  city  at  his  time  of  life. 
He  must  therefore  have  attained  to  mature  man¬ 
hood  in  b.  c.  95,  the  year  of  the  birth  of  Cato  of 
Utica,  whose  father’s  friend  he  was,  and  who,  we 
know,  was  left  an  orphan  at  a  very  early  age. 
(Plut.  Crass.  17,  Cat.  Min.  12, 1  5  ;  Pseudo- Appian, 
Parth.  p.  136  ;  comp.  Cato,  p.  647,  a.)  Deiotarus 
adhered  firmly  to  the  Romans  in  their  wars  in 
Asia,  and  in  b.  c.  74  defeated  in  Phrygia  the  ge¬ 
nerals  of  Mithridates.  For  his  services  he  was 
honoured  by  the  senate  with  the  title  of  king,  and, 
probably  in  b.  c.  63,  the  year  of  the  death  of  Mi¬ 
thridates,  had  Gadelonitis  and  Armenia  Minor 
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added  to  his  dominions.  Appian,  apparently  by 
an  oversight,  says  that  Pompey  made  him  tetrarch 
of  Galatia.  He  succeeded,  indeed,  doubtless  by 
Roman  favour,  in  encroaching  on  the  rights  of  the 
other  tetrarchs  of  that  district,  and  obtaining  nearly 
the  whole  of  it  for  himself.  (Strab,  xii.  pp.  547, 
567;  Casaub.  ad  loc.;  Plut  .Pomp.  38;  Appian, 
Bell.  Mithr.  114;  Cic .  pro  Deiot.  13,  Phil.  xi.  12, 
de  Har.  Resp.  13  ;  Hirt.  Bell.  Alex.  67.)  In  b.  c. 
51,  when  Cicero  was  encamped  at  Cybistra  on  the 
borders  of  Cappadocia,  for  the  protection  of  Cappa¬ 
docia  and  Cilicia  against  the  Parthians,  Deiotarus 
offered  to  join  him  with  all  his  forces,  and  was  in¬ 
deed  on  his  way  to  do  so,  when  Cicero  sent  to  in¬ 
form  him  that  events  had  rendered  his  assistance 
unnecessary.  (Cic.  Phil.  xi.  13,  ad  Fam.  vifi.  10, 
xv.  1,  2,  4.)  In  the  civil  war,  Deiotarus  attached 
himself  to  the  cause  of  Pompey,  together  with 
whom  he  effected  his  escape  in  a  ship  after  the 
battle  of  Pharsalia  in  b.  c.  48.  (Plut.  Pomp.  73 ; 
Appian,  Bell.  Civ.  ii.  71;  Caes.  Bell.  Civ.  iii.  4 ; 
Cic.  de  Div.  ii.  37,  pro  Deiot.  3,  4 ;  Lucan.  Phars. 
v.  55,  viii.  209.)  In  b.  c.  47  he  applied  to  Domi- 
tius  Calvinus,  Caesar’s  legate  in  Asia,  for  aid 
against  Pharnaces,  who  had  taken  possession  of 
Armenia  Minor,  and  who  in  the  campaign  which 
followed  defeated  the  Roman  and  Galatian  forces 
near  Nicopolis.  (Hirt.  Bell.  Alex.  34 — 41,  65 — 77; 
Appian,  Bell.  Civ.  ii.  91;  Plut.  Caes.  50;  Dion 
Cass.  xlii.  45 — 48  ;  Sueton.  Jul.  35  ;  Cic.  ad  Fam. 
xv.  15,  pro  Deiot.  5.)  When  Caesar,  in  the  same 
year,  came  into  Asia  from  Egypt,  Deiotarus  received 
him  with  submission,  and  endeavoured  to  excuse  the 
aid  he  had  given  to  Pompey.  According  to  Hir- 
tius  {Bell.  Alex.  67,  78),  Caesar  left  him  his  title 
of  king,  but  gave  his  tetrarchy  to  Mithridates  of 
Pergamus.  Cicero  tells  us  {de  Div.  i.  15,  comp. 
Phil.  ii.  37),  that  he  was  deprived  both  of  his 
tetrarchy  and  kingdom,  not  however  of  his  regal 
title  {pro  Deiot.  1 3),  and  fined.  Dion  Cassius  says 
(xli.  63),  that  Caesar  did  indeed  bestow  on  Ario* 
barzanes,  king  of  Cappadocia,  a  portion  of  the 
kingdom  of  Deiotarus,  but  that  he  gave  the  latter 
a  part  of  what  he  took  away  from  Pharnaces,  and 
so  in  fact  enlarged  his  territory ;  but  this  seems 
inconsistent  with  the  whole  tenour  of  what  we 
find  in  Cicero. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  the  cause  of 
Deiotarus  was  unsuccessfully  pleaded  by  Brutus 
before  Caesar  at  Nicaea  in  Bithynia.  (Cic.  Brut. 
5,  ad  Ati.  xiv.  1.)  In  B.  c.  45,  he  was  defended 
by  Cicero  before  Caesar,  in  the  house  of  the  latter 
at  Rome,  in  the  speech  {pro  Rege  Deiotaro )  still 
extant.  From  this  it  appears  that  his  grandson, 
Castor,  had  accused  him  of  a  design  against  Caesar’s 
life  Avhen  he  received  him  in  Galatia,  and  also  of  an 
intention  of  sending  troops  to  the  aid  of  Caecilius 
Bassus.  [See  p.  472.]  Strabo,  however,  speaks  of 
Castor  as  the  son-in-laiv  of  Deiotarus,  and  says  that 
the  old  king  put  him  to  death  together  with  his  wife, 
Deiotarus’s  own  daughter  ;  and  Suidas  tells  us  that 
he  did  so  because  Castor  had  accused  him  to  Cae¬ 
sar.  Vossius  conjectures  that  the  Castor  mention¬ 
ed  by  Cicero  was  son  to  the  one  whom  Strabo  and 
Suidas  speak  of,  and  that  Deiotarus  put  the  latter 
to  death  because  he  had  instigated  the  younger 
Castor  to  accuse  him.  (Strab.  xii.  p.  568  ;  Suid. 
s.  v.  Kdarccp  ;  Caes.  Bell.  Civ.  iii.  4  ;  Cic.  ad  Fam. 
ix.  12;  Voss,  de  Hist.  Graec.  p.  203,  ed.  Wester- 
mann  ;  comp,  the  language  of  Cicero,  pro  Deiot. 
10,  11.)  At  this  time  Blesamius  and  Ilieras, 
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emissaries  of  Deiotarus,  were  at  Rome  to  look  after 
his  interests  (Cic.  pro  Deiot.  14,  15) ;  and  they 
were  still  there  in  the  following  year,  b.  c.  44, 
when  Hieras,  after  the  murder  of  Caesar,  appears 
to  have  obtained  from  Antony,  through  Fulvia, 
the  restitution  of  his  master’s  dominions  for  10,000 
sestertia  (88,54K.  13s.  Ad.).  Deiotarus,  however, 
had  seized  by  force  on  the  territory  in  question  as 
soon  as  he  heard  of  Caesar’s  death.  (Cic.  Phil.  ii. 
37,  ad  Alt.  xiv.  12,  19,  xvi.  3.)  In  b.  c.  42,  he 
joined  the  party  of  Brutus  and  Cassius  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  the  former,  and  after  Cassius  had  vainly 
endeavoured  to  attach  him  to  them.  (Dion  Cass, 
xlvii.  24.)  He  was  succeeded  by  Deiotarus  II. 
(No.  2),  his  only  surviving  son,  all  the  rest  of  his 
children  having  been  put  to  death  by  him,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Plutarch,  in  order  that  his  kingdom  in  the 
hands  of  his  successor  might  not  be  shorn  of  its 
power.  (Plut.  de  Stoic.  Repugn.  32.)  This  ac¬ 
count,  if  true,  warns  us  to  make  a  large  deduction 
from  the  praises  lavished  on  him  by  Cicero.  He 
appears  to  have  had  a  full  share  of  superstition, 
and  to  have  been  in  the  habit  of  paying  much 
attention  to  auguries.  (Cic.  de.  Div.  i.  15,  ii.  36, 
37.) 


2.  Son  and  successor  of  the  above.  Already, 
however,  before  his  father’s  death,  he  had  received 
from  the  Roman  senate  the  title  of  king,  to  which 
some  grant  of  territory  was  apparently  attached. 
With  this  Deiotarus,  Cicero  tells  us  that  his  son 
and  his  nephew  remained,  while  himself  and  his 
brother  Quintus  were  occupied  with  their  campaign 
in  Cilicia,  B.  c.  51.  (Cic.  ad  Att.  v.  17,  18,  Phil. 
xi.  12.)  In  the  war  between  Antony  and  Octavius 
he  took  part  with  the  former,  but  went  over  from 
him  to  the  enemy  in  the  battle  of  Actium,  B.  c.  31. 
He  was  succeeded  in  his  kingdom  by  Amyntas, 
No.  6.  Cicero  speaks  of  him,  as  well  as  of  his 
father,  in  very  high  terms.  (Plut.  Ant.  61,  63  ; 
Comp.  Dion  Cass.  1.  13,  li.  2  ;  Strab.  xii.  p.  567 ; 
Cic.  Phil.  xi.  13.) 

3.  Son  of  the  younger  Castor,  and  great  grand¬ 
son  of  Deiotarus  I.  He  was  the  last  king  of  Paph- 
lagonia,  and  was  sumamed  4uAa5eA<pov.  (Strab.  xii. 
p.  562  ;  Clinton.  F.  II.  iii.  pp.  545,  546.)  [E.  E.] 

DEI'PHOBE  (A7]L<po€ri),  a  daughter  of  the  seer 
Glaucus.  (Virg.  Aen.  vi.  36;  comp.  Sibylla.)  [L.S.] 

DEI'PHOBUS  (A g'tcpoSos).  1.  A  son  of  Priam 
and  Hecabe,  was  next  to  Hector  the  bravest  among 
the  Trojans.  When  Paris,  yet  unrecognized,  came 
to  his  brothers,  and  conquered  them  all  in  the  con- 
i  test  for  his  favourite  bull,  Dei'phobus  drew  his 
sword  against  him,  and  Paris  fled  to  the  altar  of 
Zeus  Herceius.  (Hygin.  Fab.  91.)  Dei'phobus  and 
his  brothers,  Plelenus  and  Asius,  led  the  third 
host  of  the  Trojans  against  the  camp  of  the  Achae- 
ans  (Horn.  II.  xii.  94),  and  when  Asius  had  fallen, 
Dei'phobus  advanced  against  Idomeneus,  but,  in¬ 
stead  of  killing  him,  he  slew  Ilypsenor.  (xiii.  410.) 
When  hereupon  Idomeneus  challenged  him,  he 
called  Aeneas  to  his  assistance,  (xiii.  462.)  He 
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also  slew  Ascalaphus,  and  while  he  was  tearing 
the  helmet  from  his  enemy’s  head,  he  was  wounded 
by  Meriones,  and  led  out  of  the  tumult  by  his 
brother,  Polites.  (xiii.  517,  &c.)  When  Athena 
wanted  to  deceive  Hector  in  his  fight  with  Achilles, 
she  assumed  the  appearance  of  Dei'phobus.  (xxii. 
227.)  He  accompanied  Helena  to  the  wooden  horse 
in  which  the  Achaeans  were  concealed.  (Od. 
iv.  276.)  Later  traditions  describe  him  as  the 
conqueror  of  Achilles,  and  as  having  married  He¬ 
lena  after  the  death  of  Paris,  for  he  had  loved  her, 
it  is  said,  before,  and  had  therefore  prevented  her 
being  restored  to  the  Greeks.  (Hygin.  Fab.  110  ; 
Dictys.  Cret.  i.  10,  iv.  22;  Serv.  ad  Aen.  ii.  166; 
Tzetz.  ad  Lycoph.  168  ;  Schol.  ad  Horn.  II.  xxiv. 
251 ;  Eurip.  Troad.  960.)  It  was  for  this  reason 
that,  on  the  fall  of  Troy  all  the  hatred  of  the 
Achaeans  was  let  loose  against  him,  and  Odysseus 
and  Menelaus  rushed  to  his  house,  which  was 
among  the  first  that  were  consumed  by  the  flames. 
(Horn.  Od.  viii.  517;  Serv.  ad  Aen.  ii.  310.)  He 
himself  was  killed  by  Helena  (Hygin.  Fab.  240)  ; 
according  to  other  traditions,  he  fell  in  battle 
against  Palamedes  (Dares  Phryg.  26);  or  he  was 
slain  and  fearfully  mangled  by  Menelaus.  (Diet. 
Cret.  v.  12;  Quint.  Smyrn.  xiii.  354,  &c.;  Eustath. 
ad  Horn.  p.  894.)  In  this  fearful  condition  he  was 
found  in  the  lower  world  by  Aeneas,  who  erected 
a  monument  to  him  on  cape  Rhoeteum.  (Virg. 
Aen.  vi.  493,  &c.)  His  body,  which  remained 
unburied,  was  believed  to  have  been  changed  into 
a  plant  used  against  hypochondriasis.  Pausanias 
(v.  22.  §  2)  saw  a  statue  of  him  at  Olympia,  a 
work  of  Lycius,  which  the  inhabitants  of  Apollonia 
had  dedicated  there. 

2.  A  son  of  Hippolytus  at  Amyclae,  who  puri¬ 
fied  Heracles  after  the  murder  of  Iphitus.  (Apol- 
lod.  ii.  6.  §  2  ;  Diod.  iv.  31.)  [L.  S.J 

DEIPHONTES  (AyicpovTris),  a  son  of  Anti- 
machus,  and  husband  of  Hyrnetho,  the  daughter  of 
Temenus  the  Heracleide,  by  whom  he  became  the 
father  of  Antimenes,  Xanthippus,  Argeius,  and 
Orsobia.  When  Temenus,  in  the  division  of  Pelo¬ 
ponnesus,  had  obtained  Argos  as  his  share,  he  be¬ 
stowed  all  his  affections  upon  Hyrnetho  and  her 
husband,  for  which  he  was  murdered  by  his  sons, 
who  thought  themselves  neglected.  But  after  the 
death  of  Temenus,  the  army  declared  Dei'phontes 
and  Hyrnetho  his  rightful  successors.  (Apollod.  ii. 
8.  §  5.)  According  to  Pausanias  (ii.  19.  §  1),  the 
sons  of  Temenus  formed  indeed  a  conspiracy  against 
their  father  and  Dei'phontes  ;  but  after  Temenus’s 
death  it  was  not  Dei'phontes  that  succeeded  him, 
but  Ceisus.  Dei'phontes,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
said  to  have  lived  at  Epidaurus,  whither  he  went 
with  the  army  which  was  attached  to  him,  and 
from  whence  he  expelled  the  Ionian  king,  Pity- 
reus.  (Paus.  ii.  26.  §  2.)  His  brothers-in-law', 
however,  who  grudged  him  the  possession  of  their 
sister  Hyrnetho,  went  to  Epidaurus,  and  tried  to 
persuade  her  to  leave  her  husband ;  and  when  this 
attempt  failed,  they  carried  her  off  by  force.  De'f- 
phontes  pursued  them,  and  after  having  killed  one 
of  them,  Cerynes,  he  wrestled  with  the  other,  who 
held  his  sister  in  his  arms.  In  this  struggle,  Hyr¬ 
netho  was  killed  by  her  own  brother,  who  tlien 
escaped.  Dei’phontes  carried  her  body  back  to 
Epidaurus,  and  there  erected  a  sanctuary  to  her. 
(Paus.  ii.  28.  §  3.)  ^  [L.  S.] 

DEI  P  YLE  (A^tTruATj),  a  daughter  of  Adrastus 
and  Amphithea.  She  was  the  wife  of  Tydeus,  by 
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whom  she  became  the  mother  of  Diomedes.  (Apol- 
lod.  i.  8.  §  5,  9.  §  13.)  Servius  ( ad  Aen.  i.  101) 
and  Hyginus  (Fab.  69)  call  her  Dei'phile.  [L.  S.j 
DEI'PYLUS  (AjjittuAos),  three  mythical  beings 
concerning  whom  nothing  of  interest  is  related. 
(Horn.  II.  v.  325;  Hygin.  Fab.  15,  109.)  [L.S.] 
DE'LIUS  and  DE'LIA  (A yAios  and  AgAia  or 
ArjAms),  surnames  of  Apollo  and  Artemis  respec¬ 
tively,  which  are  derived  from  the  island  of  Delos, 
the  birthplace  of  those  two  divinities.  (Virg.  Aen. 
vi.  12,  Eclog.  vii.  29 ;  Val.  Flacc.  i.  446  ;  Orph. 
Hymn.  33.  8.)  They  are  likewise  applied,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  plural,  to  other  divinities  that  were 
worshipped  in  Delos,  viz.  Demeter,  Aphrodite, 
and  the  nymphs.  (Aristoph.  T/tesm.  333  ;  Callim. 
Hymn,  in  Dian.  169,  Hymn,  in  Del.  323;  Horn. 
Hymn,  in  Apoll.  Del.  157.)  [L.  S.] 

Q.  DE'LLIUS,  a  Roman  eques,  who  seems 
to  have  lived  as  a  negotiator  in  Asia,  where 
in  b.  c.  44  he  joined  Dolabella.  Afterwards  he 
went  over  to  Cassius  and  then  joined  M.  Antony, 
who  sent  him,  in  b.  c.  41,  to  Egypt  to  summon 
Cleopatra  to  appear  before  him  at  Tarsus  in  Cilicia. 
Cleopatra,  trusting  to  the  power  of  her  personal 
charms,  obeyed  the  command  and  went  to  Antony. 
In  B.  c.  36,  Dellius  was  engaged  on  some  business 
in  Judaea,  and  on  that  occasion  he  is  said  to  have 
advised  Alexandra,  the  daughter  of  Hyrcanus  and 
widow  of  Alexander,  to  send  the  portraits  of  her 
beautiful  children  to  Antony  in  order  to  win  the 
favour  of  the  triumvir.  In  the  same  year  he  ac¬ 
companied  Antony  on  his  expedition  against  the 
Parthians.  In  B.  c.  34,  when  Antony  marched 
into  Armenia,  Dellius  was  sent  before  him  to  Arta- 
vasdes,  to  lull  him  into  security  by  treacherous 
promises.  When  the  war  of  Actium  broke  out, 
B.  c.  31,  Dellius  and  Amyntas  were  sent  by  Antony 
from  Galatia  to  Macedonia  to  collect  auxiliaries  ; 
but  before  the  fatal  battle  was  fought,  Dellius 
deserted  to  Octavian,  This  step  was  nothing  ex¬ 
traordinary  in  a  man  of  his  kind,  who  had  suc¬ 
cessively  belonged  to  all  the  parties  of  the  time ; 
but  he  is  said  to  have  been  led  to  this  last  deser¬ 
tion  by  his  fear  of  Cleopatra,  whom  he  had 
offended  by  ridiculing  the  meanness  she  displayed 
at  her  entertainments.  After  this  we  hear  no 
more  of  him.  Dellius  appears  to  have  been  a  man 
of  some  talent ;  he  did  at  least  some  service  to 
literature  by  writing  a  history  of  the  war  against 
the  Parthians,  in  which  he  himself  had  fought 
under  Antony.  (Strab.  xi.  p.  523,  with  Casaubon’s 
correction.)  This  work  is  completely  lost,  and  we 
cannot  even  say  whether  it  was  written  in  Latin 
or  in  Greek  ;  but  we  have  reason  for  believing  that 
Plutarch’s  account  of  that  war  (Ant.  37 — 52)  was 
taken  from  Dellius,  so  that  probably  we  possess 
at  least  an  abridgement  of  the  work.  (Plut.  Ant. 
59.)  In  the  time  of  Seneca  (Suas.  p.  7)  there 
existed  some  letters  of  Dellius  to  Cleopatra  of  a 
lascivious  nature,  which  are  now  likewise  lost.  Our 
Q.  Dellius  is  probably  the  same  person  as  the 
Dellius  to  whom  Horace  addressed  the  beautiful  third 
ode  of  the  second  book.  (Comp.  Dion  Cass.  xlix. 
39,  1.  13,  23  ;  Veil.  Pat.  ii,  84  ;  Joseph.  Ant.Jud. 
xv.  2.  §  6  ;  Plut.  Ant.  25 ;  Zonar.  x.  29  ;  Senec. 
de  Clement,  i.  10.)  [L.  S.] 

DELMA'TICUS,  a  surname  of  L.  Caecilius 
Metellus,  consul  in  b.  c.  119.  [Metellus.] 

^  DELMA'TIUS  or  DALMA'TIUS.  1.  Son  of 
Constantius  Chlorus  and  his  second  wife,  Flavia 
Maximiana  Theodora.  From  his  half-brother, 
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Constantine  the  Great,  he  received  the  title  of 
censor,  which  had  lain  dormant  since  the  attempt 
of  Decius  to  revive  it  in  the  person  of  Valerian, 
and  now  appears  for  the  last  time  among  the 
dignities  of  Rome.  Delmatius  was  entrusted  with 
the  task  of  investigating  the  charge  brought  by  the 
Arians  against  Athanasius  of  having  murdered 
Arsenius,  bishop  of  Hypselis  [Athanasius,  p. 
394],  and  appears  to  have  died  before  the  year 
a.  d.  335.  (Tillemont,  Histoire  des  Empereurs , 
vol.  iv.  p.  288.)  He  was  the  father  of 

2.  Flavius  Julius  Delmatius,  who  was  edu¬ 
cated  at  Narbonne  under  the  care  of  the  rhetorician 
Exsuperius ;  distinguished  himself  by  suppressing 
the  rebellion  of  Calocerus  in  Cyprus  ;  was  appoint¬ 
ed  consul  a.  d.  333  ;  two  years  afterwards  was 
created  Caesar  by  his  uncle,  whom  he  is  said  to 
have  resembled  strongly  in  disposition  ;  upon  the 
division  of  the  empire  received  Thrace,  Macedonia, 
together  with  Achaia,  as  his  portion  ;  and  was  put 
to  death  by  the  soldiers  in  a.  d.  337,  sharing  the 
fate  of  the  brothers,  nephews,  and  chief  ministers 
of  Constantine. 


It  must  be  observed  that  there  is  frequently 
great  difficulty  in  distinguishing  Delmatius  the 
father  from  Delmatius  the  son.  Many  historians 
believe  the  former  to  have  been  the  consul  of  a.  d. 
333,  and  the  conqueror  of  Calocerus,  the  date  of 
whose  revolt  is  very  uncertain.  A  few  coins  of 
the  younger  in  gold,  silver,  and  small  brass,  are  to 
to  be  found  in  all  large  collections,  and  on  these 
his  name  is  conjoined  with  the  title  of  Caesar  and 
Prmceps  Juventutis ,  the  orthography  being  for  the 
most  part  Delmatius,  although  DAlmatius  also 
occasionally  appears.  (Auson.  Prof.  17  ;  Victor, 
Epit.  41,  de  Coes.  41,  Excerpt.  Vales.  §  35  ; 
Theophan.  Chronograph,  p.  282 ;  Tillemont,  His¬ 
toire  des  Empereurs ,  vol.  iv.  pp.  251,  259,  261, 
313,  and  his  note,  p.  664,  in  which  he  discusses  at 
length  the  dates  connected  with  the  history  of 
Delmatius  and  Hannibalianus.  [W.  R.] 

DELPHI'NIA  (A eAcpLVLa),  a  surname  of  Arte¬ 
mis  at  Athens.  (Pollux,  x.  119.)  The  masculine 
form  Delphinius  is  used  as  a  surname  of  Apollo, 
and  is  derived  either  from  his  slaying  the  dragon 
Delphine  or  Delphyne  (usually  called  Python) 
who  guarded  the  oracle  at  Pytho,  or  from  his  hav¬ 
ing  shewn  the  Cretan  colonists  the  way  to  Delphi, 
while  riding  on  a  dolphin  or  metamorphosing  him¬ 
self  into  a  dolphin.  (Tzetz.  ad  Lycoph.  208.) 
Under  this  name  Apollo  had  temples  at  Athens, 
Cnossus  in  Crete,  Didyma,  and  Massilia.  (Paus.  i. 
19.  §1;  Plut.  Thes.  14;  Strab.  iv.  p.  179;  M til¬ 
ler,  Aeginet.  p.  154.)  [L.  S.] 

DELPHUS  (AtA epos).  1.  A  son  of  Poseidon 
and  Melantho,  a  daughter  of  Deucalion,  from  whom 
the  town  of  Delphi  was  believed  to  have  derived 
its  name.  (Tzetz.  ad  Lycoph.  208  ;  comp.  Ov. 
Met.  vi.  120.) 

2.  A  son  of  Apollo  by  Celaeno,  the  daughter  of 
Hyamus,  and,  according  to  others,  by  Thyia,  the 
daughter  of  Castalius,  or  by  Melaena,  the  daughter 
of  Cephissus.  Tradition  pointed  to  him  also  as 
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the  person  from  whom  Delphi  received  its  name. 
He  is  further  said  to  have  had  a  son,  Pythis,  who 
ruled  over  the  country  about  mount  Parnassus, 
and  from  whom  the  oracle  received  the  name  of 
Pytho.  (Paus.  x.  6.  §§  2  and  3.)  [L.  S.] 

DEMA'DES*  (Ary/xctSTjs),  an  Athenian  states¬ 
man  and  orator,  a  contemporary  of  Philip,  Alexan¬ 
der  the  Great,  and  Antipater.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  a  person  of  very  low  origin,  and  to  have  at 
one  time  even  served  as  a  rower.  (Quintil.  ii.  17. 
§  12;  Sext.Empir.  adv.  Math.  ii.  16;  Suidas,  s.  v. 
At ]fA.aBir]s.)  But  by  his  extraordinary  talents,  his 
demagogic  artifices,  and  treachery,  he  rose  to  a 
very  prominent  position  at  Athens ;  he  used  his 
influence,  however,  in  such  a  manner,  that  Plutarch 
( Phoc .  1)  justly  terms  him  the  vuvayiov,  that  is, 
the  shipwreck  or  ruin  of  his  country.  He  belonged 
to  the  Macedonian  party,  and  entertained  a  deadly 
hatred  of  Demosthenes,  against  whom  he  came 
forward  as  early  as  the  time  of  the  war  against 
Olynthus,  b.  c.  349  (Suidas,  l.  c.),  and  to  whom  he 
continued  hostile  to  the  last ;  for  when,  on  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  Antipater  and  Craterus,  Demosthenes 
and  his  friends  quitted  the  city,  Demades  induced 
the  people  to  pronounce  sentence  of  death  upon 
them.  (Pint.  Demosth.  28  ;  Phot.  Bibl.  p.  69,  ed. 
Bekker.)  In  the  battle  of  Chaeroneia  he  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Macedonians ;  and  when  Philip, 
during  the  revelries  with  which  he  celebrated  his 
victory,  reviewed  the  prisoners,  Demades  frankly 
but  politely  blamed  him  for  his  conduct,  and  Philip 
was  so  well  pleased  with  the  flattery  implied  in 
the  censure,  that  he  not  only  restored  Demades  to 
his  liberty,  but  set  free  all  the  Athenian  prisoners 
without  ransom,  and  concluded  a  treaty  of  friendship 
with  Athens.  (Diod.  xvi.  87;  Gell.  xi.  10;  Sext. 
Empir.  adv ,  Math.  i.  13.)  The  manner  in  which  he 
was  treated  by  the  king  on  that  occasion,  and  the  rich 
presents  he  received  from  him — it  is  said  that  he 
once  received  the  large  sum  of  ten  talents — made 
him  an  active  champion  in  the  cause  of  Macedonia, 
to  whose  interests  he  literally  sold  himself.  He 
pursued  the  same  course  towards  Alexander,  the 
son  and  successor  of  Philip ;  and  his  flattery  to¬ 
wards  the  young  king  went  so  far,  that  the  Athe¬ 
nians,  unable  to  bear  it,  inflicted  a  heavy  fine  upon 
him.  (Aelian,  V.  H.  v.  12;  Athen.  vi.  p.  251.) 
But  when  Ilarpalus  came  to  Athens,  Demades  did 
not  scruple  to  accept  his  bribes  also.  (Deinarch.  c. 
Demosth.  §  89,  c.  Aristog.  §  15.)  When  Alexander 
subsequently  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  Athe¬ 
nian  orators  who  had  instigated  the  people  against 
him,  Demades  was  bribed  by  the  friends  of  Demos¬ 
thenes  with  five  talents  to  use  his  influence  to 
save  him  and  the  other  patriots.  He  accordingly 
framed  a  cunning  decree,  in  which  the  people  ex¬ 
cused  the  orators,  but  promised  to  surrender  them, 
if  they  should  be  found  guilty.  The  decree  was 
passed,  and  Demades  with  a  few  others  was  sent 
■as  ambassador  to  Alexander,  and  prevailed  upon 
the  king  to  pardon  the  Athenians  and  their  ora¬ 
tors.  (Diod.  xvii.  15;  Plut.  Demosth.  23.)  In 
B.  a  331  Demades  had  the  administration  of  a  part 
of  the  public  money  at  Athens,  which  Bockh 
(Publ.  Econ.  of  Athen.  p.  169,  &c.,  2nd  edit.)  has 
shewn  to  have  been  the  theoricon  ;  and  when  the 
people  demanded  of  him  a  sum  of  money  to  sup- 

*  The  name  is  a  contraction  of  Airjpedbgs.  (Ety- 
mol.  M.  p.  210  13,  265.  12,  ed.  Sylburg;  Pris- 
cian,  ii.  7.) 
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port  those  who  had  revolted  against  Alexander, 
Demades  persuaded  them  to  give  up  that  plan  by 
appealing  to  their  love  of  pleasure.  (Plut .Praecept. 
Rei  Publ.  Ger.  25.)  By  thus  supporting  the  Ma¬ 
cedonian  cause,  and  yet  receiving  large  bribes  from 
the  opposite  party  when  opportunities  offered,  he 
acquired  considerable  property,  which  however 
was  squandered  by  his  extravagant  and  dissolute 
mode  of  living.  His  conduct  was  so  bad,  and 
he  so  recklessly  violated  the  laws  of  his  country, 
that  he  was  frequently  punished  with  heavy  fines, 
and  once  even  with  atimia.  But  in  b.  c.  322, 
when  Antipater  marched  with  his  army  against 
Athens,  the  people,  who  were  alarmed  in  the 
highest  degree,  and  had  no  one  to  mediate  between 
them  and  Antipater,  recalled  their  sentence  of 
atimia,  and  sent  Demades,  with  Phocion  and  some 
others,  as  ambassadors  to  Antipater,  who  however 
refused,  perhaps  on  the  instigation  of  Demades,  to 
grant  peace  on  any  other  terms  than  complete  sub¬ 
mission.  (Diod.  xviii.  18;  Paus.  vii.  10.  §  1.)  In 
b.  c.  318,  when  Antipater  was  ill  in  Macedonia, 
the  Athenians,  unable  to  bear  the  pressure  of  the 
Macedonian  garrison  in  Munychia,  sent  Demades 
as  ambassador  to  him  with  a  petition  to  remove 
the  garrison.  Antipater  was  at  first  inclined  to 
listen  to  the  request ;  but  while  Demades  was 
staying  with  him,  Antipater  discovered  among  the 
papers  left  by  Perdiccas  some  letters  addressed  to 
him  by  Demades,  in  which  he  urged  Perdiccas  to 
come  to  Europe  and  attack  Antipater.  The  latter 
at  first  kept  his  discovery  secret ;  but  when  De¬ 
mades  pressed  him  for  an  answer  respecting  the 
removal  of  the  garrison  from  Munychia,  Antipater, 
without  giving  any  answer,  gave  up  Demades  and 
his  son,  Demeas,  who  had  accompanied  his  father 
on  this  embassy,  to  the  executioners,  who  forth¬ 
with  put  them  to  death.  (Diod.  xviii.  48  ;  Arrian, 
ap.  Phot.  Bibl.  p.  70  ;  Athen.  xiii.  p.  591.)  Plu¬ 
tarch  (Phoc.  30)  attributes  the  execution  of  De¬ 
mades  to  Cassander. 

Demades  was  a  man  without  character  or  prin¬ 
ciple,  and  was  accessible  to  bribes  from  whatever 
quarter  they  came,  ever  ready  to  betray  his  coun¬ 
try  and  his  own  party.  Even  the  good  he  did 
sprang  from  the  basest  motives.  The  ancients 
have  preserved  many  features  which  illustrate  his 
profligate  and  dissolute  mode  of  life.  (Plut.  Phoc. 
1,  20,  30,  Praec.  Rei  Publ.  Ger.  25  ;  Athen.  ii.  p. 
44;  Aelian,  V.  H.  xiii.  12.)  He  owed  his  in¬ 
fluence  in  the  public  affairs  of  Athens  to  his 
natural  skill  and  his  brilliant  oratorical  powers, 
which  were  the  pure  gift  of  nature,  and  which  he 
never  cultivated  according  to  the  rules  of  art.  He 
always  spoke  extempore,  and  with  such  irresistible 
force  and  abundance  of  wit,  that  he  was  a  perfect 
match  for  Demosthenes  himself,  and  Quintilian 
does  not  hesitate  to  place  him  by  the  side  of 
Pericles.  (Cic.  Or  at.  26,  Brut.  9  ;  Plut.  Demosth. 
8,  10,  11,  Apophth.  p.  181  ;  Quintil.  ii.  17.  §  12, 
xii.  10.  §  49.)  Both  Cicero  and  Quintilian  ex¬ 
pressly  state,  that  Demades  left  no  written  orations 
behind  him.  But  from  a  passage  in  Tzetzes  (Chil. 
vi.  36),  it  is  clear  that  the  rhetorician,  from  whom 
he  copied,  possessed  orations  which  were  attributed 
to  Demades.  There  is  extant  a  large  fragment  of 
an  oration  bearing  the  name  of  Demades  (n epl  5a;- 
beKaerias),  which  must  have  been  delivered  in  b.  c. 
326,  and  in  which  he  defends  his  conduct  during 
the  period  of  Alexander’s  reign.  It  was  found  by 
I.  Bekker  in  no  less  than  six  MSS.,  and  is  printed 
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in  the  collections  of  the  Attic  orators,  but  its 
genuineness  is  still  doubtful.  Suidas  attributes  to 
Demades  also  a  history  of  Delos  and  of  the  birth 
of  Leto’s  children,  but  this  work  can  scarcely  have 
been  the  production  of  our  Demades,  and  we  know 
of  no  other  person  of  this  name  to  whom  it  can 
be  ascribed.  (Ruhnken,  Hist.  Grit.  Orat.  Gr.  p. 
71,  &c. ;  J.  G.  Hauptmann,  Disputatio  qua  De- 
mad.  et  illi  tributum.  fragm.  orat.  consideratur , 
Gera,  1768,  4to.,  reprinted  in  Reiske’s  Oratores, 
iv.  p.  243,  &c. ;  H.  Lhardy,  Dissertatio  de  Demode 
Oratore  Atheniensi,  Berlin,  1834,  8vo. ;  Wester- 
mann,  Gesch.  d.  griech.  Beredtsamk.  §  54,  notes  1 1 
—16.)  [L.  S.] 

DEMAE'NETUS  (Arj gaiveros),  a  surname  of 
Asclepius,  derived  from  the  name  of  a  temple  of 
his  on  the  Alpheius.  (Paus.  vi.  21.  §  4.)  [L.  S.] 
DEMA'GORAS  (Aquayopas),  of  Samos,  is 
mentioned  by  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  (A.  B. 
i.  72),  together  with  Agathyllus,  as  a  writer  who 
agreed  with  Cephalon  respecting  the  date  of  the 
foundation  of  Rome.  But  whether  Demagoras 
was  a  poet  like  Agathyllus  or  not  is  uncertain. 
He  is  often  mentioned  by  the  grammarians.  (Bek- 
ker,  Anecd.  p.  377  ;  Bachmann,  Anecd.  i.  p.  68  ; 
Eustath.  ad  II.  ix.  558 ;  Eudoc.  p.  35 ;  Apostol. 
Prov.  ii.  51  ;  Schol.  ad  Eurip.  Phoen.7. )  [L.  S.] 
DEM  AR  AT  A,  daughter  of  Hiero,  king  of  Syra¬ 
cuse,  was  married  to  Andranodorus,  the  guardian 
of  Hieronymus.  After  the  assassination  of  the 
latter,  she  persuaded  her  husband  to  seize  on  the 
sovereign  power ;  but  his  heart  failed  him,  and 
he  surrendered  the  citadel  to  the  opposite  party. 
After  the  establishment  of  the  republic,  she  was 
put  to  death,  together  with  her  niece  Harmonia. 
(Liv.  xxiv.  22—25.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

DEMARA'TUS(Arj^tapaTos),  15th  Eurypontid, 
reigned  at  Sparta  from  about  b.  c.  510  to  491. 
Pausanias  speaks  of  him  as  sharing  with  Cleomenes 
the  honour  of  expelling  Hippias  (b.  c.  510)  (Paus. 
iii.  7  §  7),  and  Plutarch  (de  Virtut.  Mid.  p.  245,  d.) 
unites  their  names  in  the  war  against  Argos. 
Under  Telesilla,  he  says  “the  Argive  women  beat 
back  Cleomenes  (direKpoucrai'To')  and  thrust  out 
Demaratus”  (e^cccrau),  as  if  the  latter  had  for  a 
time  effected  an  entrance.  “  He  had  gained,” 
says  Herodotus  (vi.  70),  “  very  frequent  distinc¬ 
tion  for  deeds  and  for  counsels,  and  had  in  par¬ 
ticular  won  for  his  country,  alone  of  all  her  kings, 
an  Olympian  victory  in  the  four-horse  chariot- race.” 

His  career,  however,  was  cut  short  by  dis¬ 
sensions  with  his  colleague.  In  the  invasion,  by 
which  Cleomenes  proposed  to  wreak  his  vengeance 
on  Athens,  Demaratus,  who  was  joint  commander, 
on  the  arrival  of  the  army  at  Eleusis,  followed  the 
example  of  the  Corinthians,  and  refused  to  co¬ 
operate  any  further.  The  other  allies  began  now 
to  move  away,  and  Cleomenes  was  forced  to  follow. 
(Herodot.  v.  75.)  Henceforward  we  may  easily 
imagine  that  his  fury  at  his  indignities,  and  their 
general  incompatibility  of  temper,  would  render  the 
feud  between  them  violent  and  obstinate.  InB.c.491 
Cleomenes  while  in  Aegina  found  himself  thwarted 
there,  and  intrigued  against  at  home,  by  his  adver- 
sary,  who  encouraged  the  Aeginetans  to  insult  him 
by  refusing  to  acknowledge  the  unaccredited  autho¬ 
rity  of  a  single  king.  Cleomenes  returned,  and  set 
the  whole  of  his  vehement  unscrupulous  energy  to 
work  to  rid  himself  of  Demaratus,  calling  to  his  aid 
Leotychides,  next  heir  to  the  house  of  Procles, 
whom  Demaratus  had,  moreover,  made  his  enemy 
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by  robbing  him  of  his  affianced  bride,  Percalus, 
daughter  of  Cheilon.  (Herodot.  vi.  61,  65.) 

The  birth  of  Demaratus  had  been  as  follows  : — 
King  Ariston  had  twice  married  without  issue. 
While  his  second  wife  was  still  alive,  either  in 
anxiety  for  an  heir  or  out  of  mere  passion,  he 
sought  and  by  a  curious  artifice  obtained  as  his 
third  the  wife  of  his  friend  Agetus,  a  woman  of 
remarkable  beauty.  He  enticed  the  husband  into 
an  agreement,  that  each  should  give  the  other 
whatever  he  asked ;  and  when  Agetus  had  chosen 
his  gift,  Ariston  demanded  in  return  that  he  should 
give  him  his  wife.  A  son  was  born.  Ariston 
was  sitting  in  judgment  with  the  ephors  when  the 
tidings  were  brought,  and  coimting  the  months  on 
his  fingers,  said  in  their  presence,  “  It  cannot  be 
mine.”  His  doubts,  however,  appeared  no  further : 
he  owned  the  child,  and  gave  it,  in  allusion  to  the 
public  prayer  that  had  been  made  by  the  Spartans 
for  an  heir  to  his  house,  the  name  of  Demaratus. 
(Ibid.  vi.  61 — 64.) 

The  father’s  expression  was  now  brought  up 
against  the  son.  Leotychides  declared  him  on  oath 
to  be  wrongfully  on  the  throne ;  and,  in  the  con¬ 
sequent  prosecution,  he  brought  forward  the  ephors, 
who  had  then  been  sitting  with  Ariston,  to  bear 
evidence  of  his  words.  The  case  was  referred  to 
the  Delphian  oracle,  and  was  by  it,  through  the 
corrupt  interference  of  Cleomenes,  decided  for  the 
accuser,  who  was  in  consequence  raised  to  the 
throne.  (Ibid.  vi.  64 — 66.) 

Demaratus,  some  time  after,  was  sitting  as 
magistrate  at  the  Gymnopaedian  games.  Leoty¬ 
chides  sent  his  attendant  to  ask  the  insulting 
question,  how  it  felt  to  be  magistrate  after  being 
king.  Demaratus,  stung  by  the  taimt,  made  a 
hasty  and  menacing  reply;  covered  up  his  face, 
and  withdrew  home  ;  sacrificed  there,  and  taking 
the  sacred  entrails,  sought  his  mother  and  conjured 
her  to  let  him  know  the  truth.  She  replied  by  an 
account  which  assuredly  leaves  the  modern  reader 
as  doubtful  as  before,  but  gave  him  perhaps  the 
conviction  which  she  wished,  that  his  father  was 
either  Ariston  or  the  hero  Astrabacus  ;  and,  in 
any  case,  he  seems  to  have  made  up  his  mind  to 
regain,  by  whatever  means,  his  original  rank.  He 
went  to  Elis  under  pretext  of  a  journey  to  Delphi, 
and  here  perhaps  would  have  intrigued  for  sup¬ 
port,  had  not  the  Spartans  suspected  and  sent  for 
him.  He  then  retired  to  Zacynthus,  and  on  being 
pursued  thither,  made  his  way  into  Asia  to  king 
Dareius.  (Ibid.  vi.  67 — 70.) 

At  the  court  of  Persia  he  was  favourably  re¬ 
ceived,  and  is  said,  by  stating  the  Spartan  usage,  to 
have  forwarded  the  claim  of  Xerxes  to  the  throne 
to  the  exclusion  of  his  brothers  bom  before  their 
father’s  accession  :  and  on  the  resolution  being 
taken  of  invading  Greece,  to  have  sent,  with  what 
intent  or  feeling  Herodotus  would  not  venture  to 
determine,  a  message,  curiously  concealed  [Cleo¬ 
menes],  to  his  countrymen  at  Sparta,  conveying 
the  intelligence.  (Ibid.  vii.  3.  239.) 

Henceforward  Demaratus  performs  in  the  story 
of  Herodotus  with  high  dramatic  effect  the  part  of 
the  unheeded  counsellor,  who,  accompanying  the 
invasion  and  listened  to  by  Xerxes,  saw  the  weak¬ 
ness  of  those  countless  myriads,  and  ventured  to 
combat  the  extravagant  unthinking  confidence  of 
their  leader.  Thus  at  Doriscus,  after  the  num¬ 
bering  of  the  army ;  thus  at  Thermopylae,  when 
he  explained  that  it  was  for  battle  the  Spartans 
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were  trimming  their  hair  ;  thus,  after  the  pass  was 
won,  when  Xerxes  owned  his  wisdom,  and  he  is 
said  to  have  given  the  farsighted  counsel  of  oc¬ 
cupying  Cythera.  And  thus  finally  he,  says  the 
story,  was  with  Dicaeus  in  the  plain  of  Thria, 
when  they  heard  the  mystic  Eleusinian  cry,  and 
saw  the  cloud  of  sacred  dust  pass,  as  escorting  the 
assistant  deities,  to  the  Grecian  fleet.  (Ibid.  vii. 
101—105,  209,  234,  235,  viii.  65.) 

Leaving  the  imagination  of  Herodotus  and  his 
informants  responsible  for  much  of  this,  we  may 
safely  believe  that  Demaratus,  like  Hippias  before, 
accompanied  the  expedition  in  the  hope  of  ven¬ 
geance  and  restoration,  and,  probably  enough, 
with  the  mixed  feelings  ascribed  to  him.  Pausa- 
nias  (iii.  7-  §  7)  states,  that  his  family  continued 
long  in  Asia ;  and  Xenophon  {Hell.  iii.  1.  §  6) 
mentions  Eurysthenes  and  Procles,  his  descen¬ 
dants,  as  lords  of  Pergamus,  Teuthrania,  and 
Ilalisarna,  the  district  given  to  their  ancestor  by 
the  king  as  the  reward  of  his  service  in  the  expe¬ 
dition.  The  Cyrean  army  found  Procles  at  Teu¬ 
thrania.  (Xen.  Anab.  vii.  8.  17.)  “  To  this  family 
also,”  says  M idler  (Dor.  bk.  i.  9.  §  8),  “  belongs 
Procles,  who  married  the  daughter  of  Aristotle,  when 
the  latter  was  at  Atarneus,  and  had  by  her  two  sons, 
Procles  and  Demaratus.  (Sext.  Empir.  adv.  Ma- 
them.  p.  518,  ed.  Col.”)  (See  below.)  Plutarch’s 
anecdote  {Them.  c.  29),  that  he  once  excited  the 
king’s  anger  by  asking  leave  to  ride  through  Sardis 
with  the  royal  tiara,  and  was  restored  to  favour  by 
Themistocles,  can  only  be  said  not  to  be  in  contra¬ 
diction  to  the  chronology.  (Clinton,  F.  H.  ii. 
p.  208.)  [A.  H.  C.] 

DEMARA'TUS  (A^aparov),  a  merchant-noble 
of  Corinth,  and  one  of  the  Bacchiadae.  When  the 
power  of  his  clan  had  been  overthrown  by  Cypse- 
lus,  about  b.  c.  657,  he  fled  from  Corinth,  and 
settled  at  Tarquinii  in  Etruria,  where  he  had 
mercantile  connexions.  According  to  Strabo,  he 
brought  with  him  a  large  body  of  retainers  and 
much  treasure,  and  thereby  gained  such  influence, 
that  he  was  made  ruler  of  Tarquinii.  He  is  said 
also  to  have  been  accompanied  by  the  painter 
Cleophantus  of  Corinth,  and  by  Eucheir  and  Eu- 
grammus,  masters  of  the  plastic  arts,  and  together 
with  these  refinements,  to  have  even  introduced 
the  knowledge  of  alphabetical  writing  into  Etruria. 
He  married  an  Etrurian  wife,  by  whom  he  had 
two  sons,  Aruns  and  Lucumo,  afterwards  L.  Tar- 
quinius  Priscus.  (Liv.  i.  34 ;  Dionys.  iii.  46 ; 
Polyb.  vi.  2;  Strab.  v.  p.  219,  viii.  p.  378;  Cic. 
Tusc.  Quaest.  v.  37 ;  Tac.  Ann.  xi.  14  ;  Plin.  H.  N. 
xxxv.  3,  12;  Niebuhr,  Rom.  Hist.  i.  pp.  351,  366, 
&c.)  For  the  Greek  features  pervading  the  story 
of  the  Tarquins,  see  Macaulay’s  Lays  of  Ancient 
Rome ,  p.  80.  [E.  E.] 

DEMARA'TUS  (A -pyaparos),  a  Corinthian, 
connected  by  hospitality  with  the  family  of  Philip 
of  Macedon.  It  was  through  the  mediation  of 
Demaratus  that  Alexander  returned  home  from 
Illyria,  where  he  had  taken  up  his  abode  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  quarrel  between  himself  and  his 
father  at  the  marriage  of  the  latter  with  Cleopatra, 
b.  c.  337.  (Plut.  Alex.  9.)  [E.  E.] 

DEMARA'TUS  {Agyaparos).  1.  A  son  of  Py¬ 
thias,  who  was  Aristotle’s  daughter  by  his  wife  of 
the  same  name.  He  and  his  brother,  Procles,  were 
pupils  of  Theophrastus.  (Diog.  Laert.  v.  53  ;  Fa¬ 
bric.  Bibl.  Graec.  iii.  pp.  485,  504.)  He  appears 
to  have  been  named  after  Demaratus,  king  of 
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Sparta,  from  whom  his  father,  Procles,  was  de¬ 
scended. 

2.  A  Corinthian  author  of  uncertain  date,  who 
is  quoted  by  Plutarch.  {Ages.  15.)  He  is  per¬ 
haps  the  same  whose  work  called  rpayopbovyeva, 
on  the  subjects  of  Greek  tragedy,  is  referred 
to  by  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Stobaeus,  and 
the  Scholiast  on  Apollonius  Rhodius.  Plutarch 
also  quotes  works  of  Demaratus  on  rivers,  on 
Phrygia,  and  on  Arcadia.  (Plut.  Par  all.  Min. 
16,  de  Fluv.  ix.  §§  3,  5  ;  Clem.  Alex.  Protrept. 
c.  3;  Stob.  Floril.  xxxix.  32,  33;  Schol.  ad  Apoll. 
Rhod.  i.  45, 1289  ;  Fabric.  Bibl.  Graec.  ii.  pp.  289, 
294;  Vossius,  de  Hist.  Graec.  p.  425,  ed.  Wester- 
mann.) 

3.  A  Spartan,  who  is  said  to  have  retorted 
upon  the  epigram  on  the  subjugation  of  Greece 
usually  ascribed  to  Hadrian  {Anthol.  ii.  p.  285)  by 
writing  under  it  a  line  from  a  speech  of  Achilles 
to  Patroclus.  {II.  xvi.  70.)  When  inquiry  was 
made  as  to  who  had  “  capped”  the  imperial  epigram, 
he  replied  by  a  parody  on  Archilochus  {Fragm. 

ii-): 

Ely!  yev  ev6ocpr]Kos  5Ei waXiov  iroXeyLCTTris,  k.  t. 
The  story  seems  to  rest  on  the  authority  of  a  note 
in  the  Vatican  MS.  This  does  not,  however,  give 
the  name  of  Demaratus,  which  occurs  in  the  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  anecdote  in  the  Anthology  of  Planudes. 
(See  Jacobs,  ad  Anthol.  1.  c.)  [E.  E.] 

DEMARCHUS  {Aijyapxos),  son  of  Pidocus,  a 
Syracusan.  He  was  one  of  the  generals  sent  out 
to  replace  Hermocrates  and  his  colleagues  in  the 
command  of  the  Syracusan  auxiliaries  in  Greece, 
when  those  generals  were  banished.  (Thuc.  viii. 
85 ;  Xen.  Hell.  i.  1.  §  30.)  After  his  return  he 
appears  to  have  taken  a  leading  part  in  public 
affairs,  and  became  one  of  the  most  powerful  op¬ 
ponents  of  the  rising  power  of  Dionysius.  He  was 
in  consequence  put  to  death  at  the  instigation  of 
the  latter,  at  the  same  time  with  Daphnaeus, 
shortly  after  Dionysius  had  been  appointed  general 
autocrator.  (Diod.  xiii.  96.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

DEMA'RETE  {ApyapeTrj),  daughter  of  Theron, 
tyrant  of  Agrigentum,  was  wife  of  Gelo,  tyrant 
of  Syracuse.  She  is  said  by  Diodorus  to  have 
exerted  her  influence  with  Gelo  to  grant  the 
Carthaginians  peace  on  moderate  terms  after  their 
great  defeat  at  Himera,  b.  c.  480.  In  return  for 
this  service  they  sent  her  a  crown  of  gold  of  the 
value  of  a  hundred  talents,  with  the  produce  of 
which,  or  more  probably  in  commemoration  of  the 
event,  she  caused  to  be  struck  for  the  first  time 
the  large  silver  coins,  weighing  10  Attic  drachms 
or  50  Sicilian  litrae,  to  which  the  name  of  Dama- 
retion  was  given  in  her  honour.  (Diod.  xi.  26 ; 
Schol.  in  Find.  Ol.  ii.  1 ;  Ilesych.  s.  v.  Apyap^nov ; 
Pollux,  ix.  80  ;  Annali  dell’Ist.  di  Corrisp. 
Archeol.  vol.  ii.  p.  81.)  After  the  death  of  Gelo 
she  married  his  brother  and  successor  Polvzelus. 
(Schol.  in  Pind.  Ol.  ii.  29.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

DEMEAS.  [Dameas.] 

DEME'TER  (Ay^rrjp),  one  of  the  great  divini¬ 
ties  of  the  Greeks.  The  name  Demeter  is  sup¬ 
posed  by  some  to  be  the  same  as  yrj  yvrrjp,  that 
is,  mother  earth,  while  others  consider  Deo,  which 
is  synonymous  with  Demeter,  as  connected  with 
Sals  and  baivvyy  and  as  derived  from  the  Cretan 
word  Srjaq  barley,  so  that  Demeter  would  be  the 
mother  or  giver  of  barley  or  of  food  generally. 
(Horn.  II.  v.  500.)  These  two  etymologies,  how¬ 
ever,  do  not  suggest  any  difference  in  the  character 
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of  the  goddess,  but  leave  it  essentially  the  same. 
Demeter  was  the  daughter  of  Cronus  and  Rhea, 
and  sister  of  Hestia,  Hera,  Aides,  Poseidon,  and 
Zeus.  Like  the  other  children  of  Cronus  she  was 
devoured  by  her  father,  but  he  gave  her  forth 
again  after  taking  the  emetic  which  Metis  had 
given  him.  (Hesiod.  Theog.  452,  &c. ;  Apollod. 
i.  2.  §  1.)  By  her  brother  Zeus,  Demeter  became 
the  mother  of  Persephone  (Proserpina)  and  Dio¬ 
nysus  (Hesiod.  Theog.  912;  Diod.  iii.  62),  and  by 
Poseidon  of  Despoena  and  the  horse  Orion.  (Apol¬ 
lod.  iii.  6.  §  8  ;  Paus.  viii.  37.  §  6.)  The  most 
prominent  part  in  the  mythus  of  Demeter  is  the 
rape  of  her  daughter  Persephone  by  Pluto,  and 
this  story  not  only  suggests  the  main  idea  em¬ 
bodied  in  Demeter,  but  also  directs  our  attention 
to  the  principal  seats  of  her  worship.  Zeus,  with¬ 
out  the  knowledge  of  Demeter,  had  promised  Per¬ 
sephone  to  Pluto,  and  while  the  unsuspecting  mai¬ 
den  was  gathering  flowers  which  Zeus  had  caused 
to  grow  in  order  to  tempt  her  and  to  favour  Pluto’s 
scheme,  the  earth  suddenly  opened  and  she  was 
carried  off  by  Ai'doneus  (Pluto).  Her  cries  of 
anguish  were  heard  only  by  Hecate  and  Helios. 
Her  mother,  who  heard  only  the  echo  of  her  voice, 
immediately  set  out  in  search  of  her  daughter. 
The  spot  where  Persephone  was  believed  to  have 
been  carried  into  the  lower  world  is  different  in 
the  different  traditions  ;  the  common  story  places 
it  in  Sicily,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Enna,  on 
mount  Aetna,  or  between  the  wells  Cyane  and 
Arethusa.  (Hygin.  Fab.  146,  274;  Ov.  Met.  v. 
385,  Fast.  iv.  422 ;  Diod.  v.  3  ;  Cic.  in  Verr.  iv. 
48.)  This  legend,  which  points  to  Sicily,  though 
undoubtedly  very  ancient  (Pind.  Nem.  i.  17),  is 
certainly  not  the  original  tradition,  since  the 
worship  of  Demeter  was  introduced  into  Sicily  by 
colonists  from  Megara  and  Corinth.  Other  tradi¬ 
tions  place  the  rape  of  Persephone  at  Erineus  on 
the  Cephissus,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Eleusis 
(Orph.  Hymn.  17. 15),  at  Colonus  in  Attica  (Schol. 
ad  Soph.  Oed.  Col.  1590),  in  an  island  of  the 
Atlantic  near  the  western  coast  of  Spain  (Orph. 
Argon.  1190),  at  Hermione  in  Peloponnesus 
(Apollod.  i.  5.  §  1  ;  Strab.  viii.  p.  373),  in  Crete 
(Schol.  ad  Hesiod.  Theog.  914),  or  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Pisa.  (Paus.  vi.  21.  §  1.)  Others 
again  place  the  event  at  Pheneus  in  Arcadia 
(Conon,  Narr.  15),  or  at  Cyzicus  (Propert.  iii.  21. 
4),  while  the  Homeric  hymn  on  Demeter  places 
it  in  the  plain  of  Nysa  in  Asia.  In  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  the  rape  of  Persephone  is  not  expressly 
mentioned.  Demeter  wandered  about  in  search  of 
her  daughter  for  nine  days,  without  taking  any 
nectar  or  ambrosia,  and  without  bathing.  On  the 
tenth  she  met  Hecate,  who  told  her  that  she  had 
heard  the  cries  of  Persephone,  but  did  not  know 
who  had  carried  her  off.  Both  then  hastened  to 
Helios,  who  revealed  to  them  that  Pluto  had  been 
the  ravisher,  and  with  the  consent  of  Zeus.  Demeter 
in  her  anger  at  this  news  avoided  Olympus,  and 
dwelt  upon  earth  among  men,  conferring  presents 
and  blessings  wherever  she  was  kindly  received, 
and  severely  punishing  those  who  repulsed  her  or 
did  not  receive  her  gifts  with  proper  reverence. 
In  this  manner  she  came  to  Celeus  at  Eleusis. 
[Celeus.]  As  the  goddess  still  continued  in  her 
anger,  and  produced  famine  on  the  earth  by  not 
allowing  the  fields  to  produce  any  fruit,  Zeus, 
anxious  that  the  race  of  mortals  should  not  become 
extinct,  sent  Iris  to  induce  Demeter  to  return  to 
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Olympus.  (Comp.  Paus.  viii.  42.  §  2.)  But  in 
vain.  At  length  Zeus  sent  out  all  the  gods  of 
Olympus  to  conciliate  her  by  entreaties  and  pre¬ 
sents  ;  but  she  vowed  not  to  return  to  Olympus, 
nor  to  restore  the  fertility  of  the  earth,  till  she  had 
seen  her  daughter  again.  Zeus  accordingly  sent 
Hermes  into  Erebus  to  fetch  back  Persephone. 
Ai'doneus  consented,  indeed,  to  Persephone  return¬ 
ing,  but  gave  her  a  part  of  a  pomegranate  to  eat, 
in  order  that  she  might  not  always  remain  with 
Demeter.  Hermes  then  took  her  in  Pluto’s 
chariot  to  Eleusis  to  her  mother,  to  whom,  after  a 
hearty  welcome,  she  related  her  fate.  At  Eleusis 
both  were  joined  by  Hecate,  who  henceforth  re¬ 
mained  the  attendant  and  companion  of  Persephone. 
Zeus  now  sent  Rhea  to  persuade  Demeter  to 
return  to  Olympus,  and  also  granted  that  Perse¬ 
phone  should  spend  only  a  part  of  the  year  (i.  e . 
the  winter)  in  subterraneous  darkness,  and  that 
during  the  rest  of  the  year  she  should  remain  with 
her  mother.  (Comp.  Ov.  Met.  v.  565,  Fast.  iv. 
614  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  146.)  Rhea  accordingly  de¬ 
scended  to  the  Rharian  plain  near  Eleusis,  and 
conciliated  Demeter,  who  now  again  allowed  the 
fruits  of  the  fields  to  grow.  But  before  she  parted 
from  Eleusis,  she  instructed  Triptolemus,  Diodes, 
Eumolpus,  and  Celeus  in  the  mode  of  her  worship 
and  in  the  mysteries. 

These  are  the  main  features  of  the  mythus 
about  Demeter,  as  it  is  contained  in  the  Homeric 
hymn  ;  in  later  traditions  it  is  variously  modified. 
Respecting  her  connexions  with  Jasion  or  Jasius, 
Tantalus,  Melissa,  Cychreus,  Erysichthon,  Pan- 
dareus,  and  others,  see  the  different  articles. 
Demeter  was  the  goddess  of  the  earth  (Eurip. 
Bacch.  276),  and  more  especially  of  the  earth  as 
producing  fruit,  and  consequently  of  agriculture, 
whence  human  food  or  bread  is  called  by  Homer 
(II.  xiii.  322)  the  gift  of  Demeter.  The  notion 
of  her  being  the  author  of  the  earth’s  fertility  was 
extended  to  that  of  fertility  in  general,  and  she 
accordingly  was  looked  upon  also  as  the  goddess  of 
marriage  (Serv.  ad  Aen.  iv.  58),  and  was  wor¬ 
shipped  especially  by  women.  Her  priestess  also 
initiated  young  married  people  into  the  duties  of 
their  new  situation.  (Plut.  de  Off.  conj.  1.)  As 
the  goddess  of  the  earth  she  was  like  the  other 
9-eol  x^oviol,  a  subterraneous  divinity,  who  worked 
in  the  regions  inaccessible  to  the  rays  of  Helios. 
As  agriculture  is  the  basis  of  a  well-regulated 
social  condition,  Demeter  is  represented  also  as  the 
friend  of  peace  and  as  a  law-giving  goddess,  (ftecr- 
gocpofjos,  Callim.  Hymn,  in  Cer.  1  38  ;  Orph.  Hymn. 
39.  4 ;  Virg.  Aen.  iv.  58  ;  Horn.  II.  v.  500 ;  Ov. 
Met.  v.  341  ;  Paus.  viii.  15.  §  1.)  The  mythus  of 
Demeter  and  her  daughter  embodies  the  idea,  that 
the  productive  powers  of  the  earth  or  nature  rest 
or  are  concealed  during  the  winter  season ;  the 
goddess  (Demeter  and  Persephone,  also  called  Cora, 
are  here  identified)  then  rules  in  the  depth  of  the 
earth  mournful,  but  striving  upwards  to  the  all- 
animating  light.  Persephone,  who  has  eaten  of 
the  pomegranate,  is  the  fructified  flower  that  re¬ 
turns  in  spring,  dwells  in  the  region  of  light  during 
a  portion  of  the  year,  and  nourishes  men  and 
animals  with  her  fruits.  Later  philosophical  writers, 
and  perhaps  the  mysteries  also,  referred  the  dis¬ 
appearance  and  return  of  Persephone  to  the  burial 
of  the  body  of  man  and  the  immortality  of  his 
soul.  Demeter  was  worshipped  in  Crete,  Delos, 
Argolis,  Attica,  the  western  coast  of  Asia,  Sicily, 
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and  Italy,  and  her  worship  consisted  in  a  great 
measure  in  orgic  mysteries.  Among  the  many 
festivals  celebrated  in  her  honour,  the  Thesmo- 
phoria  and  Eleusinia  were  the  principal  ones. 
(Did.  of  Ant.  s.  vv.  ChloZa ,  Haloa,  Thesmophoria , 
Eleusinia ,  Megalartia  Chthonia.)  The  sacrifices 
offered  to  her  consisted  of  pigs,  the  symbol  of  fer¬ 
tility,  bulls,  cows,  honey-cakes,  and  fruits.  (Macrob. 
Sat.  i.  12,  iii.  11  ;  Diod.  v.  4  ;  Paus.  ii.  35.  §  4, 
viii.  42,  in  fin. ;  Ov.  Fast.  iv.  545.)  Her  temples 
were  called  Megara,  and  were  often  built  in  groves 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  towns.  (Paus.  i.  39.  §  4, 
40.  §  5,  vii.  26.  §  4,  viii.  54.  §  5,  ix.  25.  ^  5 ; 
Strab.  viii.  p.  344,  ix.  p.  435.)  Many  of  her 
surnames,  which  are  treated  of  in  separate  articles, 
are  descriptive  of  the  character  of  the  goddess. 
She  was  often  represented  in  works  of  art,  though 
scarcely  one  entire  statue  of  her  is  preserved.  Her 
representations  appear  to  have  been  brought  to 
ideal  perfection  by  Praxiteles.  (Paus.  i.  2.  §  4.) 
Her  image  resembled  that  of  Hera,  in  its  maternal 
character,  but  had  a  softer  expression,  and  her  eyes 
were  less  widely  opened.  She  was  represented 
sometimes  in  a  sitting  attitude,  sometimes  walking, 
and  sometimes  riding  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  horses 
or  dragons,  but  always  in  full  attire.  Around  her 
head  she  wore  a  garland  of  corn-ears  or  a  simple 
ribband,  and  in  her  hand  she  held  a  sceptre,  corn- 
ears  or  a  poppy,  sometimes  also  a  torch  and  the 
mystic  basket.  (Paus.  iii.  19.  §  4,  viii.  31.  §  1, 
42.  §  4  ;  Plin.  H.  Ah  xxxiv.  8.  s.  19.)  She  appears 
most  frequently  on  gems  and  vases. 

The  Romans  received  the  worship  of  Demeter, 
to  whom  they  applied  the  name  of  Ceres,  from 
Sicily.  (Val.  Max.  i.  1.  §  1.)  The  first  temple 
of  Ceres  at  Rome  was  vowed  by  the  dictator  A. 
Postumius  Albinus,  in  b.  c.  496,  for  the  purpose  of 
averting  a  famine  with  which  Rome  was  threaten¬ 
ed  during  a  war  with  the  Latins.  (Dionys.  vi. 
17,  comp.  i.  33;  Tacit.  Ann.  ii.  49.)  In  intro¬ 
ducing  this  foreign  divinity,  the  Romans  acted  in 
their  usual  manner  ;  they  instituted  a  festival  with 
games  in  honour  of  her  (Did.  of  Ant.  s.  v.Cere- 
\  alia),  and  gave  the  management  of  the  sacred  rites 
and  ceremonies  to  a  Greek  priestess,  who  was 
usually  taken  from  Naples  or  Velia,  and  received 
the  Roman  franchise,  in  order  that  the  sacrifices 
on  behalf  of  the  Roman  people  might  be  offered  up 
by  a  Roman  citizen.  (Cic.  pro  Ball).  24  ;  Festus, 
s.  v.  Graeca  sacra.)  In  all  other  respects  Ceres 
was  looked  upon  very  much  in  the  same  light  as 
Tellus,  whose  nature  closely  resembled  that  of 
:  Ceres.  Pigs  were  sacrificed  to  both  divinities,  in 
|  the  seasons  of  sowing  and  in  harvest  time,  and  also 
at  the  burial  of  the  dead.  It  is  strange  to  find 
l  that  the  Romans,  in  adopting  the  worship  of 
Demeter  from  the  Greeks,  did  not  at  the  same 
i  time  adopt  the  Greek  name  Demeter.  The  name 
I  Ceres  can  scarcely  be  explained  from  the  Latin 
language.  Servius  informs  us  (ad  Aen.  ii.  325), 
that  Ceres,  Pales,  and  Fortuna  were  the  penates 
of  the  Etruscans,  and  it  may  be  that  the  Romans 
j  applied  to  Demeter  the  name  of  a  divinity  of  a 
similar  nature,  whose  worship  subsequently  became 
I  extinct,  and  left  no  trace  except  the  name  Ceres. 
We  remarked  above  that  Demeter  and  Persephone 
or  Cora  were  identified  in  the  mythus,  and  it  may 
be  that  Ceres  is  only  a  different  form  for  Cora  or 
j  Core.  But  however  this  may  be,  the  worship  of 
i  Ceres  soon  acquired  considerable  political  irn- 
'  portancc  at  Rome.  The  property  of  traitors  against 
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the  republic  was  often  made  over  to  her  temple. 
(Dionys.  vi.  89,  viii.  79 ;  Plin.  II.  N.  xxxiv.  4. 
s.  9  ;  Liv.  ii.  41.)  The  decrees  of  the  senate  were 
deposited  in  her  temple  for  the  inspection  of  the 
tribunes  of  the  people.  (Liv.  iii.  55,  xxxiii.  25.) 
If  we  further  consider  that  the  aediles  had  the 
special  superintendence  of  this  temple,  it  is  very 
probable  that  Ceres,  whose  worship  was  like  the 
plebeians,  introduced  at  Rome  from  without,  had 
some  peculiar  relation  to  the  plebeian  order. 
(M filler,  Dor.  ii.  10.  §  3;  Preller,  Demeter  und 
Persephone ,  ein  Cyclus  mythol.  Untersuch .,  Ham¬ 
burg,  1837,  8vo. ;  Welcker,  Zeitschrift  fur  die 
alte  Kunst,  i.  1,  p.  96,  &c. ;  Niebuhr,  Hist,  of 
Pome,  i.  p.  621  ;  Hartung,  Die  Relig.  der  Romer, 
ii.  p.  135,  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

DEMETRIA/NUS(A77iu7jTpmi.'oy),  of  Ravenna, 
the  father  of  the  celebrated  rhetorician  Aspasius, 
lived  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Alexander  Severus, 
and  was  no  less  distinguished  as  a  rhetorician  than 
as  a  critical  mathematician.  (Philostr.  Vit.  Soph. 
ii.  33.  §  1 ;  Suidas,  s.  v.  ’Acnraaios.)  [L.  S.J 
DEME'TRIUS  (AripifpLos).  1.  Son  of  Althae- 
menes,  commander  of  one  of  the  squadrons  of 
Macedonian  cavalry  under  Alexander.  (Arrian, 
Anab.  iii.  11,  iv.  27,  Y.  21.) 

2.  Son  of  Pythonax,  surnamed  Pheidon,  one  of 
the  select  band  of  cavalry,  called  haipoL,  in  the 
service  of  Alexander.  (Arrian,  Anab.  iv.  12 ; 
Plut.  Alex.  54.) 

3.  One  of  the  body-guards  of  Alexander,  was 
suspected  of  being  engaged  in  the  conspiracy  of 
Philotas,  and  displaced  in  consequence,  (Arrian, 
Anab.  iii.  27.) 

4.  A  son  of  Ariarathes  V.,  king  of  Cappadocia, 
commanded  the  forces  sent  by  his  father  in  154 
b.  c.  to  support  Attalus  in  his  war  against  Prusias. 
(Polyb.  xxxiii.  10.) 

5.  A  native  of  Gadara  in  Syria,  and  a  freedman 

of  Pompey,  who  shewed  him  the  greatest  favour, 
and  allowed  him  to  accumulate  immense  riches. 
After  the  conquest  of  Syria,  Pompey  rebuilt  and 
restored  at  his  request  his  native  town  of  Gadara, 
which  had  been  destroyed  by  the  Jews.  (Joseph. 
Ant.  xiv.  4.  §  4,  de  Bell.  Jud.  i.  7-  §  7.)  An 
anecdote  related  by  Plutarch  shews  the  excessive 
adulation  paid  him  in  the  East,  on  account  of  his 
well-known  influence  with  Pompey.  (Plut.  Pomp. 
40,  Cato  Min.  13.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

DEME'TRIUS  (A rjp'/irpLos),  king  of  Bactria, 
son  of  Euthydemus.  Polybius  mentions  (xi.  34), 
that  when  Antiochus  the  Great  invaded  the  ter¬ 
ritories  of  Euthydemus,  the  latter  sent  his  son 
Demetrius,  then  quite  a  youth,  to  negotiate  with 
the  Syrian  king ;  and  that  Antiochus  was  so  much 
pleased  with  the  young  man’s  appearance  and 
manners,  that  he  confirmed  Euthydemus  in  his  so¬ 
vereignty,  and  promised  one  of  his  own  daughters 
in  marriage  to  Demetrius.  The  other  notices  we 
possess  of  this  prince  are  scanty  and  confused ; 
but  it  seems  certain  (notwithstanding  the  opinion 
to  the  contrary  advanced  by  Bayer,  Hist.  Regni 
Graecorum  Bactriani ,  p.  83),  that  Demetrius  suc¬ 
ceeded  his  father  in  the  sovereignty  of  Bactria, 
where  he  reigned  at  least  ten  years.  Strabo  par¬ 
ticularly  mentions  him  as  among  those  Bactrian 
kings  who  made  extensive  conquests  in  northern 
India  ( Strab. xi.  1 1.  §  1 ),  though  the  limit  of  his  ac¬ 
quisitions  cannot  be  ascertained.  Justin,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  calls  him  “  rex  Indorum”  (xli.  6),  and  speaks 
of  him  as  making  war  on  and  besieging  Eucratides, 
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king  of  Bactria.  Mionnet  ( Suppl .  vol.  viii.  p.  473) 
has  suggested  that  there  were  two  Demetrii,  one 
the  son  of  Euthydemus,  the  other  a  king  of  northern 
India  ;  but  it  does  not  seem  necessary  to  have 
recourse  to  this  hypothesis.  The  most  probable 
view  of  the  matter  is,  that  Eucratides  revolted 
from  Demetrius,  while  the  latter  was  engaged  in 
his  wars  in  India,  and  established  his  power  in 
Bactria  proper,  or  the  provinces  north  of  the  Elindoo 
Koosh,  while  Demetrius  retained  the  countries  south 
of  that  barrier.  Both  princes  may  thus  have  ruled 
contemporaneously  for  a  considerable  space  of  time. 
(Comp.  Wilson’s  Ariana,  pp.  228 — 231  ;  Lassen, 
Gesch.  der  Bactr.  Konige ,  p.  230  ;  Raoul  Rochette, 
Joum.  des  Savans,  for  1835,  p.  521.)  It  is  pro¬ 
bably  to  this  Demetrius  that  we  are  to  ascribe  the 
foundation  of  the  city  of  Demetrias  in  Arachosia, 
mentioned  by  Isidore  of  Charax  (p.  8,  ed.  Hudson  ; 
see  Lassen,  p.  232).  The  chronology  of  his  reign, 
like  that  of  all  the  Bactrian  kings,  is  extremely  un¬ 
certain  :  his  accession  is  placed  by  M.  R.  Rochette 
in  b.  c.  190  (Joum.  des  Savans ,  Oct.  1  835,  p.  594), 
by  Lassen  in  185  (Gesch.  der  Bactr.  Konige ,  p.  282), 
and  it  seems  probable  that  he  reigned  about  20  or 
25  years.  (Wilson’s  Ariana ,  p.  231.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

DEME'TRILTS  (Apur/Tpios)  L,  king  of  Mace¬ 
donia,  surnamed  Poliorcetes  (Uo\LopKr]T7]s), 
or  the  Besieger,  was  the  son  of  Antigonus,  king  of 
Asia,  and  Stratonice,  the  daughter  of  Corrhaeus. 
Lie  was  distinguished  when  a  young  man  for  his 
affectionate  attachment  to  his  parents,  and  he  and 
Antigonus  continued,  throughout  the  life  of  the 
latter,  to  present  a  rare  example  of  unanimity. 
While  yet  very  young,  he  was  married  to  Phila, 
the  daughter  of  Antipater  and  widow  of  Craterus, 
a  woman  of  the  noblest  character,  but  considerably 
older  than  himself,  in  consequence  of  Avhich  it  was 
not  without  difficulty  that  he  was  persuaded  by 
Antigonus  to  consent  to  the  match.  (Plut.  Demetr. 
14.)  He  accompanied  his  father  in  his  campaigns 
against  Eumenes,  and  commanded  the  select  body 
of  cavalry  called  iraipoi  at  the  battle  in  Gabiene 
(b.  c.  317),  at  which  time  he  was  about  twenty 
years  old.  (Diod.  xix.  29.)  The  following  year 
he  commanded  the  whole  right  wing  of  the  army 
of  Antigonus  in  the  second  battle  of  Gabiene  (Id. 
xix.  40) ;  and  it  must  be  mentioned  to  his  credit, 
that  after  the  capture  of  Eumenes,  he  interceded 
earnestly  with  his  father  to  spare  his  life.  (Plut. 
Eum.  18.)  Two  years  afterwards,  he  was  left  by 
Antigonus  in  the  chief  command  of  Syria,  while 
the  latter  proceeded  to  carry  on  the  war  in  Asia 
Minor.  In  the  spring  of  b.  c.  312.  Ptolemy  in¬ 
vaded  Syria  with  a  large  army ;  and  Demetrius, 
contrary  to  the  advice  of  the  more  experienced 
generals  whom  his  Dither  had  left  with  him  as  a 
council  of  war,  hastened  to  give  him  battle  at 
Gaza,  but  was  totally  defeated  and  lost  the  greater 
part  of  his  army.  This  reverse  compelled  him  to 
abandon  Tyre  and  the  whole  of  Syria,  which  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Ptolemy,  and  Demetrius  retired 
into  Cilicia,  but  soon  after  in  part  retrieved  his 
disaster,  by  surprising  Cilles  (who  had  been  sent 
against  him  by  Ptolemy)  on  his  march  near  Myus, 
and  taking  him  and  his  whole  army  prisoners. 
(Diod.  xix.  80 — 85,  93;  Plut.  Demetr.  5,  6.) 
He  was  now  joined  by  Antigonus,  and  Ptolemy 
immediately  gave  way  before  them.  Demetrius 
was  next  employed  by  his  father  in  an  expedition 
against  the  N abathaean  Arabs,  and  in  a  more  im¬ 
portant  one  to  recover  Babylon,  which  had  been 
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lately  occupied  by  Seleucus.  This  he  accomplished 
with  little  difficulty,  but  did  not  complete  his 
work,  and  without  waiting  to  reduce  one  of  the 
forts  or  citadels  of  Babylon  itself,  he  left  a  force 
to  continue  the  siege,  and  returned  to  join  Antigo¬ 
nus,  who  almost  immediately  afterwards  concluded 
peace  with  the  confederates,  b.  c.  311.  (Diod.  xix. 
96-98,  100  ;  Plut.  Demetr.  7.)  This  did  not  last 
long,  and  Ptolemy  quickly  renewed  the  war,  which 
was  however  almost  confined  to  maritime  opera¬ 
tions  on  the  coasts  of  Cilicia  and  Cyprus,  in  which 
Demetrius,  who  commanded  the  fleet  of  Antigonus, 
obtained  many  successes.  In  307  he  was  de¬ 
spatched  by  his  father  with  a  powerful  fleet  and 
army  to  endeavour  to  wrest  Greece  from  the 
hands  of  Cassander  and  Ptolemy,  who  held  all  the 
principal  towns  in  it,  notwithstanding  that  the 
freedom  of  the  Greek  cities  had  been  expressly 
guaranteed  by  the  treaty  of  311.  He  first  directed 
his  course  to  Athens,  where  he  was  received  with 
enthusiasm  by  the  people  as  their  liberator.  De¬ 
metrius  the  Phalerean,  who  had  in  fact  governed 
the  city  for  Cassander  during  the  last  ten 
years,  was  expelled,  and  the  fort  at  Munyehia 
taken.  Megara  was  also  reduced,  and  its  liberty 
proclaimed ;  after  which  Demetrius  took  up  his 
abode  for  the  winter  at  Athens,  where  he  was  re¬ 
ceived  with  the  most  extravagant  flatteries  :  divine 
honours  being  paid  him  under  the  title  of  “the 
Preserver”  (6  Swrup),  and  his  name  being  ranked 
with  those  of  Dionysus  and  Demeter  among  the 
tutelary  deities  of  Athens.  (Plut.  Demetr.  8 — 13; 
Diod.  xx.  45,  46.)  It  was  at  this  time  also  that 
he  married  Eurydice,  the  widow  of  Ophellus  of  Cy- 
rene,  but  an  Athenian  by  birth,  and  a  descendant 
of  the  great  Miltiades.  (Plut.  Demetr.  14.) 

From  Athens  Demetrius  was  recalled  by  his 
father  to  take  the  command  of  the  war  in  Cyprus 
against  Ptolemy.  He  invaded  that  island  with  a 
powerful  beet  and  army,  defeated  Ptolemy’s  bro¬ 
ther,  Menelaus,  "who  held  possession  of  the  island, 
and  shut  him  up  in  Salamis,  which  he  besieged 
closely  both  by  sea  and  land.  Ptolemy  himself 
advanced  with  a  numerous  fleet  to  the  relief  of  his 
brother ;  but  Demetrius  was  prepared  for  his  ap¬ 
proach,  and  a  great  sea-fight  ensued,  in  which, 
after  an  obstinate  contest,  Demetrius  was  entirely 
victorious  :  Ptolemy  lost  120  ships  of  war,  besides 
transports ;  and  his  naval  power,  which  had  hi¬ 
therto  been  regarded  as  invincible,  was  utterly 
annihilated,  (b.  c.  306.)  Menelaus  immediately 
afterwards  surrendered  his  army  and  the  whole  of 
Cyprus  into  the  hands  of  Demetrius.  It  was  after 
this  victory  that  Antigonus  for  the  first  time  as¬ 
sumed  the  title  of  king,  which  he  bestowed  also  at 
the  same  time  upon  his  son, — an  example  quickly 
followed  by  their  rival  monarch s.  (Diod.  xx.  47 — 
53  ;  Plut.  Demetr.  1 5 — 1 8  ;  Polyaen.  iv.  7.  §  7  ; 
Justin,  xv.  2.) 

Demetrius  now  for  a  time  gave  himself  up  to 
luxury  and  revelry  in  Cyprus.  Among  other  pri¬ 
soners  that  had  fallen  into  his  hands  in  the  late 
victory  was  the  noted  courtezan,  Lamia,  who, 
though  no  longer  in  the  prime  of  her  youth,  soon 
obtained  the  greatest  influence  over  the  young  : 
king.  (Plut.  Demetr.  16, 19,  27;  Athen.  iv.  p.  128, 
xiii.  p.  577.)  From  these  enjoyments  he  was, 
however,  soon  compelled  to  rouse  himself,  in  order 
to  take  part  with  Antigonus  in  his  expedition 
against  Egypt :  but  the  fleet  which  he  commanded 
suffered  severely  from  storms,  and,  after  meeting  ; 
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with  many  disasters,  both  father  and  son  were 
compelled  to  retreat.  (Diod.  xx.  73 — 76  ;  Plut. 
Demetr.  19.)  In  the  following  year  (b.  c.  305) 
Demetrius  determined  to  punish  the  Rhodians  for 
having  refused  to  support  his  father  and  himself 
against  Ptolemy,  and  proceeded  to  besiege  their 
city  both  by  sea  and  land.  The  siege  which  fol¬ 
lowed  is  rendered  one  of  the  most  memorable  in 
ancient  history,  both  by  the  vigorous  and  able  re¬ 
sistance  of  the  besieged,  and  by  the  extraordinary 
efforts  made  by  Demetrius,  who  displayed  on  this 
occasion  in  their  full  extent  that  fertility  of  re¬ 
source  and  ingenuity  in  devising  new  methods  of 
attack,  which  earned  for  him  the  surname  of  Po- 
liorcetes.  The  gigantic  machines  with  which  he 
assailed  the  walls,  the  largest  of  which  was  called 
the  Helepolis  or  city-taker,  were  objects  of  admira¬ 
tion  in  succeeding  ages.  But  all  his  exertions 
were  unavailing,  and  after  the  siege  had  lasted 
above  a  year,  he  was  at  length  induced  to  conclude 
a  treaty,  by  which  the  Rhodians  engaged  to  sup¬ 
port  Antigonus  and  Demetrius  in  all  cases,  except 
against  Ptolemy,  b.  c.  304.  (Diod.  xx.  81 — 88, 
91 — 100  ;  Plut.  Demetr.  21,  22.) 

This  treaty  was  brought  about  by  the  interven¬ 
tion  of  envoys  from  Athens ;  and  thither  Deme¬ 
trius  immediately  hastened,  to  relieve  the  Athe¬ 
nians,  who  were  at  this  time  hard  pressed  by  Cas- 
sander.  Landing  at  Aulis,  he  quickty  made  him¬ 
self  master  of  Chalcis,  and  compelled  Cassander 
not  only  to  raise  the  siege  of  Athens,  but  to  eva¬ 
cuate  all  Greece  south  of  Thermopylae.  He  now 
again  took  up  his  winter-quarters  at  Athens,  where 
be  was  received  as  before  with  the  most  extrava¬ 
gant  flatteries,  and  again  gave  himself  up  to  the 
most  unbounded  licentiousness.  With  the  spring 
of  303  he  hastened  to  resume  the  work  of  the 
liberation  of  Greece.  Sicyon,  Corinth,  Argos,  and 
all  the  smaller  towns  of  Arcadia  and  Achaia,  which 
were  held  by  garrisons  for  Ptolemy  or  Cassander, 
successively  fell  into  his  hands ;  and  it  seems  pro¬ 
bable  that  he  even  extended  his  expeditions  as  far 
as  Leucadia  and  Corcyra.  (See  Droysen,  Gesch.  d. 
Nachfolg.  p.  511;  Thirlwall’s  Greece ,  vii.  p.  353.) 
The  liberty  of  all  the  separate  states  was  proclaim¬ 
ed  ;  but,  at  a  general  assembly  held  at  Corinth, 
Demetrius  received  the  title  of  commander-in-chief 
of  all  Greece  (rj-yegduv  rrjs  'EAAaSov),  the  same 
which  had  been  formerly  bestowed  upon  Philip 
and  Alexander.  At  Argos,  where  he  made  a  con¬ 
siderable  stay,  he  married  a  third  wife — Dei'da- 
meia,  sister  of  Pj^rrhus,  king  of  Epeirus — though 
both  Phila  and  Eurydice  were  still  living.  The 
debaucheries  in  which  he  indulged  during  his  stay 
at  Athens,  where  he  again  spent  the  following 
winter,  and  even  within  the  sacred  precincts  of 
the  Parthenon,  where  he  was  lodged,  were  such  as 
to  excite  general  indignation ;  but  nothing  could 
exceed  the  meanness  and  servility  of  the  Athenians 
towards  him,  which  was  such  as  to  provoke  at  once 
his  wonder  and  contempt.  A  curious  monument 
of  their  abject  flattery  remains  to  us  in  the  Ithy- 
phallic  hymn  preserved  by  Athenaeus  (vi.  p.  253). 
All  the  laws  were,  at  the  same  time,  violated  in 
order  to  allow  him  to  be  initiated  in  the  Eleusinian 
mysteries.  (Plut.  Demetr.  23 — 27;  Diod.  xx.  100, 
102,  103 ;  Polyaen.  iv.  7.  §§  3,  8  ;  Athen.  vi.  p. 
253,  xv.  p.  69 7.) 

The  next  year  (b.  c.  302)  he  was  opposed  to 
Cassander  in  Thessaly,  but,  though  greatly  supe¬ 
rior  in  force,  effected  little  beyond  the  reduction  of 
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Pherae.  This  inactivity  came  at  a  critical  time  : 
Cassander  had  already  concluded  a  league  with 
Lysimachus,  who  invaded  Asia,  while  Seleucus 
advanced  from  the  East  to  co-operate  with  him. 
Antigonus  was  obliged  to  summon  Demetrius  to 
his  support,  who  concluded  a  hasty  treaty  with 
Cassander,  and  crossed  over  into  Asia.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  year  their  combined  forces  were  totally 
defeated  by  those  of  Lysimachus  and  Seleucus  in 
the  great  battle  of  Ipsus,  and  Antigonus  himself 
slain,  b.  c.  301.  (Diod.  xx.  106 — 113;  Plut.  De¬ 
metr.  28,  29.)  Demetrius,  to  whose  impetuosity 
the  loss  of  the  battle  would  seem  to  be  in  great 
measure  owing,  fled  to  Ephesus,  and  from  thence 
set  sail  for  Athens  :  but  the  Athenians,  on  Avhose 
devotion  he  had  confidently  reckoned,  declined  to  re¬ 
ceive  him  into  their  city,  though  they  gave  him  up 
his  fleet,  with  which  he  withdrew  to  the  Isthmus. 
His  fortunes  were  still  by  no  means  hopeless  :  he 
was  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  fleet,  and  still  mas¬ 
ter  of  Cyprus,  as  well  as  of  Tyre  and  Sidon ;  but 
the  jealousies  of  his  enemies  soon  changed  the  face 
of  his  affairs ;  and  Ptolemy  having  entered  into  a 
closer  union  with  Lysimachus,  Seleucus  was  in¬ 
duced  to  ask  the  hand  of  Stratonice,  daughter  of 
Demetrius  by  his  first  wife,  Phila.  By  this  al¬ 
liance  Demetrius  obtained  the  possession  of  Cilicia, 
which  he  was  allowed  to  wrest  from  the  hands  of 
Pleistarchus,  brother  of  Cassander ;  but  his  refusal 
to  cede  the  important  towns  of  T}rre  and  Sidon, 
disturbed  the  harmony  between  him  and  Seleucus, 
though  it  did  not  at  the  time  lead  to  an  open 
breach.  (Plut.  Demetr.  30 — 33.) 

We  know  nothing  of  the  negotiations  which 
led  to  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  between  Demetrius 
and  Ptolemy  almost  immediately  after  the  alliance 
between  the  former  and  Seleucus,  but  the  effect  of 
these  several  treaties  was  the  maintenance  of 
peace  for  a  space  of  near  four  years.  During  this 
interval  Cassander  was  continually  gaining  ground 
in  Greece,  where  Demetrius  had  lost  all  his  pos¬ 
sessions;  but  in  b.  c.  297  he  determiued  to  re¬ 
assert  his  supremacy  there,  and  appeared  with  a 
fleet  on  the  coast  of  Attica.  His  efforts  were  at 
first  unsuccessful ;  his  fleet  was  wrecked,  and  he 
himself  badly  wounded  in  an  attempt  upon  Mes- 
sene.  But  the  death  of  Cassander  gave  a  new 
turn  to  affairs.  Demetrius  made  himself  master  of 
Aegina,  Salamis,  and  other  points  around  Athens, 
and  finally  of  that  city  itself,  after  a  long  blockade 
which  had  reduced  the  inhabitants  to  the  last 
extremities  of  famine,  (b.  c.  295.  Concerning 
the  chronology  of  these  events  compare  Clinton, 
F.  H.  ii.  p.  178,  with  Droysen,  Gesch.  d.  Nach- 
folger ,  pp.  563 — 569,  and  Thirlwall’s  Greece ,  viii. 
p.  5,  not.)  Lachares,  who  from  a  demagogue  had 
made  himself  tyrant  of  Athens,  escaped  to  Thebes, 
and  Demetrius  had  the  generosity  to  spare  all  the 
other  inhabitants.  He,  however,  retained  posses¬ 
sion  of  Munychia  and  the  Peiraeeus,  and  subse¬ 
quently  fortified  and  garrisoned  the  hill  of  the 
Museum.  (Plut.  Demetr.  33,  34 ;  Paus.  i.  25. 
§§  7,  8.)  His  arms  were  next  directed  against 
the  Spartans,  whom  he  defeated,  and  laid  siege  to 
their  city,  which  seemed  on  the  point  of  falling 
into  his  hands,  when  he  was  suddenly  called  away 
by  the  state  of  affairs  in  Macedonia.  Here  the 
dissensions  between  Antipater  and  Alexander,  the 
two  sons  of  Cassander,  had  led  the  latter  to  call  in 
foreign  aid  to  his  support ;  and  he  sent  embassies 
at  once  to  Demetrius  and  to  Pyrrhus,  who  had 
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been  lately  reinstated  in  his  kingdom  of  Epeirus. 
Pyrrhus  was  the  nearest  at  hand,  and  had  already 
defeated  Antipater  and  established  Alexander  on 
the  throne  of  Macedonia,  when  Demetrius,  un¬ 
willing  to  lose  such  an  opportunity  of  aggrandize¬ 
ment,  arrived  with  his  army.  He  was  received 
with  apparent  friendliness,  but  mutual  jealousies 
quickly  arose.  Demetrius  was  informed  that  the 
young  king  had  formed  designs  against  his  life, 
which  he  anticipated  by  causing  him  to  be  assassi¬ 
nated  at  a  banquet.  He  was  immediately  after¬ 
wards  acknowledged  as  king  by  the  Macedonian 
army,  and  proceeded  at  their  head  to  take  posses¬ 
sion  of  his  new  sovereignty,  B.  c.  294.  (Plut. 
Demetr.  35 — 37,  Pyrrh.  6,  7  ;  Justin,  xvi.  1 ;  Paus. 
i.  10.  §  I ,  ix.  7.  §  3  ;  Euseb.  Arm.  p.  155.) 

While  Demetrius  had  by  this  singular  revolution 
become  possessed  of  a  kingdom  in  Europe,  he  had 
lost  all  his  former  possessions  in  Asia :  Lysimachus, 
Seleucus,  and  Ptolemy  having  taken  advantage  of 
his  absence  in  Greece  to  reduce  Cilicia,  Cyprus, 
and  the  cities  which  he  had  held  on  the  coasts  of 
Phoenicia  and  Asia  Minor.  He,  however,  con¬ 
cluded  a  peace  with  Lysimachus,  by  which  the 
latter  yielded  to  him  the  remaining  portion  of 
Macedonia,  and  turned  his  whole  attention  to  the 
affairs  of  Greece.  Here  the  Boeotians  had  taken 
up  arms,  supported  by  the  Spartans  under  Cleo- 
nymus,  but  were  soon  defeated,  and  Thebes  taken 
after  a  short  siege,  but  treated  with  mildness  by 
Demetrius.  After  his  return  to  Macedonia  he  took 
advantage  of  the  absence  of  Lysimachus  and  his 
captivity  among  the  Getae  to  invade  Thrace  ;  but 
though  he  met  with  little  opposition  there,  he  was 
recalled  by  the  news  of  a  fresh  insurrection  in 
Boeotia.  To  this  he  speedily  put  an  end,  repulsed 
Pyrrhus,  who  had  attempted  by  invading  Thessaly 
to  effect  a  diversion  in  favour  of  the  Boeotians,  and 
again  took  Thebes  after  a  siege  protracted  for 
nearly  a  year.  (b.  c.  290.)  He  had  again  the 
humanity  to  spare  the  city,  and  put  to  death  only 
thirteen  (others  say  only  ten)  of  the  leaders  of  the 
revolt.  (Plut.  Demetr.  39,  40  ;  Diod.  xxi.  Exc. 
10,  Exc.  Vales,  p.  560.)  Pyrrhus  was  now  one  of 
the  most  formidable  enemies  of  Demetrius,  and  it 
was  against  that  prince  and  his  allies  the  Aetolians 
that  he  next  directed  his  arms.  But  while  he 
himself  invaded  and  ravaged  Epeirus  almost  with¬ 
out  opposition,  Pyrrhus  gained  a  great  victory  over 
his  lieutenant  Pantauchus  in  Aetolia  ;  and  the 
next  year,  Demetrius  being  confined  by  a  severe 
illness  at  Pella,  Pyrrhus  took  advantage  of  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  overrun  a  great  part  of  Macedonia, 
which  he,  however,  lost  again  as  quickly,  the  mo¬ 
ment  Demetrius  was  recovered.  (Plut.  Demetr. 
41,  43,  Pyrrh.  7,  10.) 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Demetrius  concluded 
an  alliance  with  Agathocles,  king  of  Syracuse, 
whose  daughter  Lanassa,  the  wife  of  Pyrrhus,  had 
previously  surrendered  to  him  the  important  island 
of  Corcyra.  (Plut.  Pyrrh.  1 1 ;  Diod.  xxi.  Exc.  11.) 
But  it  was  towards  the  East  that  the  views  of 
Demetrius  were  mainly  directed  :  he  aimed  at 
nothing  less  than  recovering  the  whole  of  his 
father’s  dominions  in  Asia,  and  now  hastened  to 
conclude  a  peace  with  Pyrrhus,  that  he  might  con¬ 
tinue  his  preparations  uninterrupted.  These  were 
on  a  most  gigantic  scale  :  if  we  may  believe  Plu¬ 
tarch,  he  had  assembled  not  less '  than  98,000 
foot  and  near  12,000  horse,  as  well  as  a  fleet  of 
500  ships,  among  which  were  some  of  15  and  16 
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banks  of  oars.  (Plut.  Demetr.  43.)  But  before 
he  was  ready  to  take  the  field,  his  adversaries, 
alarmed  at  his  preparations,  determined  to  forestall 
him.  In  the  spring  of  b.  c.  287,  Ptolemy  sent  a 
powerful  fleet  against  Greece,  while  Pyrrhus  (not¬ 
withstanding  his  recent  treaty)  on  the  one  side 
and  Lysimachus  on  the  other  simultaneously  in¬ 
vaded  Macedonia.  But  Demetrius’s  greatest  danger 
was  from  the  disaffection  of  his  own  subjects, 
whom  he  had  completely  alienated  by  his  proud 
and  haughty  bearing,  and  his  lavish  expenditure 
on  his  own  luxuries.  He  first  marched  against 
Lysimachus,  but  alarmed  at  the  growing  discontent 
among  his  troops,  he  suddenly  returned  to  face 
Pyrrhus,  who  had  advanced  as  far  as  Beraea. 
This  Avas  a  most  unfortunate  step  :  Pyrrhus  was 
at  this  time  the  hero  of  the  Macedonians,  Avho  no 
sooner  met  him  than  they  all  declared  in  his  favour, 
and  Demetrius  was  obliged  to  fly  from  his  camp  in 
disguise,  and  with  difficulty  made  his  escape  to 
Cassandreia.  (Plut.  Demetr.  44,  Pyrrh.  11;  Jus¬ 
tin,  xvi.  2.)  His  affairs  now  appeared  to  be  hope¬ 
less,  and  even  his  wife  Phila,  who  had  frequently 
supported  and  assisted  him  in  his  adversities,  now 
poisoned  herself  in  despair.  But  Demetrius  him¬ 
self  Avas  far  from  desponding  ;  he  was  still  master 
of  Thessaly  and  some  other  parts  of  Greece, 
though  Athens  had  again  shaken  off  his  yoke :  he 
Avas  able  to  raise  a  small  fleet  and  army,  AA-ith 
AAdiich,  leaving  his  son  Antigonus  to  command  in 
Greece,  he  crossed  OA'er  to  Miletus.  Here  he  Avas 
received  by  Eutydice,  Avife  of  Ptolem}r,  whose 
daughter  Ptolema'is  had  been  promised  him  in 
marriage  as  early  as  b.  c.  301,  and  their  long  de¬ 
layed  nuptials  Avere  now  solemnized.  Demetrius 
at  first  obtained  many  successes ;  but  the  adA'ance 
of  Agathocles  with  a  poAverful  army  compelled  him 
to  retire.  He  now  threw  himself  boldly  into  the 
interior  of  Asia,  having  conceived  the  daring  pro¬ 
ject  of  establishing  himself  in  the  eastern  provinces 
of  Seleucus.  But  his  troops  refused  to  follow  him. 
He  then  passed  over  into  Cilicia,  and  after  Ararious 
negotiations  with  Seleucus,  and  having  suffered 
the  greatest  losses  and  privations  from  famine  and 
disease,  he  found  himself  abandoned  by  his  troops 
and  even  by  his  most  faithful  friends,  and  had  no 
choice  but  to  surrender  himself  a  prisoner  to 
Seleucus.  (b.  c.  286.)  That  king  appears  to  have 
been  at  first  disposed  to  treat  him  Avith  honour, 
but  took  alarm  at  his  popularity  Avith  the  army, 
and  sent  him  as  a  prisoner  to  the  Syrian  Cherso- 
nesus.  Here  he  Avas  confined  at  one  of  the  royal 
residences,  where  he  had  the  liberty  of  hunting  in 
the  adjoining  park,  and  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  harshly  treated.  Seleucus  even  professed  an 
intention  of  restoring  him  to  liberty,  and  indig¬ 
nantly  rejected  the  proposal  of  Lysimachus  to  put 
him  to  death  ;  but  the  restless  spirit  of  Demetrius 
could  ill  brook  confinement,  and  he  gave  himself 
up  without  restraint  to  the  pleasures  of  the  table, 
which  brought  on  an  illness  that  proved  fatal.  His 
death  took  place  in  the  third  year  of  his  imprison¬ 
ment  and  the  fifty-fifth  of  his  age,  B.c.  283.  (Plut. 
Demetr.  45 — 52  ;  Polyaen.  iv.  9  ;  Diod.  xxi.  Exc. 
Vales,  p.562.)  His  remains  were  sent  by  Seleucus 
with  all  due  honours  to  his  son  Antigonus,  Avho 
interred  them  at  Demetrias  in  Thessaly,  a  city 
which  he  had  himsMf  founded.  (Plut.  Demetr.  53.) 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Demetrius  Avas  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  characters  of  his  age:  in 
restless  activity  of  mind,  fertility  of  resource,  and 
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daring  promptitude  in  the  execution  of  his  schemes, 
he  has  perhaps  never  been  surpassed ;  but  pros¬ 
perity  always  proved  fatal  to  him,  and  he  con¬ 
stantly  lost  by  his  luxury  and  voluptuousness  the 
advantages  that  he  had  gained  by  the  vigour  and 
activity  which  adversity  never  failed  to  call  forth. 
II  is  life  was  in  consequence  a  continued  succession 
of  rapid  and  striking  vicissitudes  of  fortune.  It 
has  been  seen  that  he  was  guilty  of  some  great 
crimes,  though  on  the  whole  he  can  be  charged 
perhaps  with  fewer  than  any  one  of  his  contempo¬ 
raries  ;  and  he  shewed  in  several  instances  a  degree 
of  humanity  and  generosity  very  rarely  displayed 
at  that  period.  His  besetting  sin  was  his  un¬ 
bounded  licentiousness,  a  vice  in  which,  says 
Plutarch,  he  surpassed  all  his  contemporary  mo- 
narchs.  Besides  Lamia  and  his  other  mistresses, 
he  was  regularly  married  to  four  wives,  Phila, 
Eurydice,  Dei'dameia,  and  Ptolemai's,  by  whom  he 
left  four  sons.  The  eldest  of  these,  Antigonus 
Gonatas,  eventually  succeeded  him  on  the  throne 
of  Macedonia. 

According  to  Plutarch,  Demetrius  was  remark¬ 
able  for  his  beauty  and  dignity  of  countenance,  a 
remark  fully  borne  out  by  his  portrait  as  it  appears 
upon  his  coins,  one  of  which  is  annexed.  On  this 
his  head  is  represented  with  horns,  in  imitation  of 
Dionysus,  the  deity  whom  he  particularly  sought 
to  emulate.  (Plut.  Demetr.  2 ;  Eckhel,  ii.  p. 
122.) 


Of  his  children  two  bore  the  same  name  : — 

1.  Demetrius,  surnamed  the  Handsome  (o 
kcxAos),  whom  he  had  by  Ptolemai's,  daughter 
of  Ptolemy  Soter,  and  who  was  consequently 
brother  of  Antigonus  Gonatas.  He  was  first  mar¬ 
ried  to  Olympias  of  Larissa,  by  whom  he  had  a  son 
Antigonus,  surnamed  Doson,  who  afterwards  suc- 
:eeded  to  the  throne  of  Macedonia.  (Euseb.  Arm. 
i.  p  161,  fol.  ed.)  After  the  death  of  Magas,  king 
of  Gyrene,  his  widow,  Arsinoe,  wishing  to  obtain 
support  against  Ptolemy,  sent  to  Macedonia  to 
offer  the  hand  of  her  daughter  Berenice,  and  with 
it  the  kingdom  of  Cyrene,  to  Demetrius,  who 
readily  embraced  the  offer,  repaired  immediately  to 
Cyrene,  and  established  his  power  there  without 
opposition.  How  long  he  continued  to  hold  it  we 
know  not ;  but  he  is  said  to  have  given  general 
offence  by  his  haughty  and  unpopular  manners,  and 
carried  on  a  criminal  intercourse  with  his  mother- 
in-law,  Arsinoe.  This  was  deeply  resented  by 
the  young  queen,  Berenice,  who  caused  him  to  be 
assassinated  in  her  mother’s  arms.  (Justin,  xxvi. 
3  ;  Euseb.  Ann.  i.  pp.  157,  158  ;  Niebuhr’s  Kieine , 
Schri/ten.  p.229;  Droysen,  Hellenism,  ii.  p.  292, 
&c.)  According  to  a  probable  conjecture  ot  Droy- 
sen’s  (ii.  p.  215),  it  must  have  been  this  Deme¬ 
trius,  and  not,  as  stated  by  Justin  (xxvi.  2),  the 
son  of  Antigonus  Gonatas,  who  defeated  Alexander 
of  Epeirus  when  he  invaded  Macedonia. 

2.  Demetrius,  surnamed  the  Thin  (<5  Actttos), 
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whom  he  had  by  an  Illyrian  woman,  and  of  whom 
nothing  is  known  but  his  name  mentioned  by 
Plutarch.  (Plut.  Demetr.  53.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

DEMETRIUS  (A^n-rpms)  II.,  king  of  Mace¬ 
donia,  was  the  son  of  Antigonus  Gonatas,  and 
succeeded  his  father  in  b.  c.  239.  According  to 
Justin  (xxvi.  2),  he  had  distinguished  himself  as 
early  as  b.  c.  266  or  265,  by  the  defeat  of  Alexan¬ 
der  of  Epeirus,  who  had  invaded  the  territories  of 
his  father :  but  this  statement  is  justly  rejected  by 
Droysen  ( Hellenismus ,  ii.  p.  214)  and  Niebuhr 
(. Kieine  Schrift.  p.  228)  on  account  of  his  extreme 
youth,  as  he  could  not  at  this  time  have  been 
above  twelve  years  old.  (See,  however,  Euseb. 
Arm.  i.  p.  160;  Thirl  wall’s  Greece ,  vol.  viii.  p.  90.) 
Of  the  events  of  his  reign,  which  lasted  ten  years, 
B.  c.  239-229  (Polyb.  ii.  44 ;  Droysen,  ii.  p.  400, 
not.),  our  knowledge  is  so  imperfect,  that  very  op¬ 
posite  opinions  have  been  formed  concerning  his 
character  and  abilities.  He  followed  up  the 
policy  of  his  father  Antigonus,  by  cultivating 
friendly  relations  with  the  tyrants  of  the  different 
cities  in  the  Peloponnese,  in  opposition  to  the 
Achaean  league  (Polyb.  ii.  44),  at  the  same  time 
that  he  engaged  in  war  with  the  Aetolians,  which 
had  the  effect  of  throwing  them  into  alliance  with 
the  Achaeans.  We  know  nothing  of  the  details 
of  this  war,  which  seems  to  have  arisen  for  the 
possession  of  Acarnania ;  but  though  Demetrius 
appears  to  have  obtained  some  successes,  the  Aeto¬ 
lians  on  the  whole  gained  ground  during  his  reign. 
He  was  assisted  in  it  by  the  Boeotians,  and  at  one 
time  also  by  Agron,  king  of  Illyria.  (Polyb.  ii.  2. 
46,  xx.  5  ;  Schorn,  Gesch.  Gnechenlands,  p.  88  ; 
Droysen,  ii.  p.  440  ;  Thirlwall’s  Greece ,  viii.  pp. 
118 — 125.)  We  learn  also  that  he  suffered  a 
great  defeat  from  the  Dardanians,  a  barbarian  tribe 
on  the  north-western  frontier  of  Macedonia,  but  it 
is  quite  uncertain  to  what  period  of  his  reign  we 
are  to  refer  this  event.  (Prol.  Trogi  Pompeii,  lib. 
xxviii. ;  Liv.  xxxi.  28.)  It  was  probably  towards 
the  commencement  of  it  that  Olympias,  the  widow 
of  Alexander  of  Epeirus,  in  order  to  secure  his 
support,  gave  him  in  marriage  her  daughter  Phthia 
(Justin,  xxviii.  1),  notwithstanding  which  he  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  taken  no  steps  either  to  prevent  or 
avenge  the  death  of  Olympias  and  her  two  sons. 
Demetrius  had  previously  been  married  to  Strato- 
nice,  daughter  of  Antiochus  Soter,  who  quitted 
him  in  disgust  on  his  second  marriage  with  Phthia, 
and  retired  to  Syria.  (Justin,  L  c. ;  Euseb.  Arm. 
i.  p.  164  ;  Joseph,  c.  Apion.  i.  22  ;  Niebuhr’s 
Kieine  Schri/ten ,  p.  255.)  [E.  H.  B.J 


COIN  OF  DEMETRIUS  II. 

DEMETRIUS  (A i^rpios),  a  Greek  of  the 
island  of  Pharos  in  the  Adriatic.  He  was  in  the 
service  of  the  Illyrians  at  the  time  that  war  first 
broke  out  between  them  and  Rome,  and  held 
Corcyra  for  the  Illyrian  queen  Teuta ;  but  treach¬ 
erously  surrendered  it  to  the  Roman  fleet,  and 
became  a  guide  and  active  ally  to  the  consuls  in 
all  their  subsequent  operations.  (Polyb.  ii.  11.) 

|  His  services  were  rewarded,  after  the  defeat  and 
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submission  of  Teuta,  with  a  great  part  of  her  do¬ 
minions,  though  the  Romans  seem  never  to  have 
thoroughly  trusted  him.  (Polyb.  1.  c.  ;  Appian, 
Illyr.  c.  8.)  He  afterwards  entered  into  alliance 
with  Antigonus  Doson,  king  of  Macedonia,  and 
assisted  him  in  the  war  against  Cleomenes.  (Polyb. 
ii.  65,  iii.  16.)  Thinking  that  he  had  thus  secured 
the  powerful  support  of  Macedonia,  and  that  the 
Romans  were  too  much  occupied  with  the  Gallic 
wars,  and  the  danger  impending  from  Hannibal,  to 
punish  his  breach  of  faith,  he  ventured  on  many 
acts  of  piratical  hostility.  The  Romans,  however, 
immediately  sent  the  consul  L.  Aemilius  Paullus 
over  to  Illyria  (b.  c.  219),  who  quickly  reduced  all 
his  strongholds,  took  Pharos  itself,  and  obliged 
Demetrius  to  fly  for  refuge  to  Philip,  king  of 
Macedonia.  (Polyb.  iii.  16,  18,  19;  Appian, 
Illyr.  8 ;  Zonar.  viii.  20.)  At  the  court  of  this 
prince  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life,  and  be¬ 
came  his  chief  adviser.  The  Romans  in  vain  sent 
an  embassy  to  the  Macedonian  king  to  demand  his 
surrender  (Liv.  xxii.  33)  ;  and  it  was  at  his  insti¬ 
gation  that  Philip  determined,  after  the  battle  of 
Thrasymene,  to  conclude  an  alliance  with  Han¬ 
nibal  and  make  war  upon  the  Romans.  (Polyb. 
v.  101,  105,  108  ;  Justin,  xxix.  2.)  Demetrius 
was  a  man  of  a  daring  character,  but  presumptuous 
and  deficient  in  judgment  ;  and  while  supporting 
the  cause  of  Philip  in  Greece,  he  was  led  to  engage 
in  a  rash  attempt  to  take  the  fortress  of  Ithome  by 
a  sudden  assault,  in  which  he  himself  perished. 
(Polyb.  iii.  19.)  Polybius  ascribes  most  of  the 
violent  and  unjust  proceedings  of  Philip  in  Greece 
to  the  advice  and  influence  of  Demetrius,  who  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  a  man  of  much  ability,  but 
wholly  regardless  of  faith  and  justice.  (Polyb. 
vii.  11,  13,  14.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

DEME'TRIUS  (ApfxriTpLos),  younger  son  of 
Philip  V.,  king  of  Macedonia,  but  his  only  son  by 
his  legitimate  wife,  the  elder  brother  Perseus  being 
the  son  of  a  concubine.  (Liv.  xxxix.  53.)  After 
the  battle  of  Cynoscephalae,  Philip  was  obliged  to 
give  up  Demetrius,  then  very  young,  to  Flamininus 
as  a  hostage,  and  he  was  subsequently  sent  to 
Rome  in  the  same  capacity,  b.  c.  198.  (Liv. 
xxxiii.  13,  30,  xxxiv.  52  ;  Polyb.  xviii.  22.)  Five 
years  afterwards  he  was  honourably  restored  to  his 
father,  Philip  having  at  this  time  obtained  the 
favour  of  Rome  by  his  services  in  the  war  against 
Antiochus.  (Liv.  xxxvi.  35;  Polyb.  xx.  13; 
Zonar.  ix.  19.)  But  this  did  not  last  long,  and 
Philip  finding  himself  assailed  on  all  sides  by  the 
machinations  of  Rome,  and  her  intrigues  among 
his  neighbours,  determined  to  try  and  avert,  or  at 
least  delay,  the  impending  storm,  by  sending  De¬ 
metrius,  who  during  his  residence  at  Rome  had 
obtained  the  highest  favour,  as  his  ambassador  to 
the  senate.  The  young  prince  was  most  favourably 
received,  and  returned  with  the  answer,  that  the 
Romans  were  willing  to  excuse  all  the  past,  out  of 
good-will  to  Demetrius,  and  from  their  confidence 
in  his  friendly  dispositions  towards  them.  (Liv. 
xxxix.  34,  47 ;  Polyb.  xxiii.  14,  xxiv.  1 — 3  ; 
Justin,  xxxii.  2.)  But  the  favour  thus  shewn  to 
Demetrius  had  the  effect  (as  was  doubtless  the  de¬ 
sign  of  the  senate)  of  exciting  against  him  the 
jealousy  of  Philip,  and  in  a  still  higher  degree  that 
of  Perseus,  who  suspected  his  brother,  perhaps  not 
without  cause,  of  intending  to  supplant  him  on  the 
throne  after  his  father’s  death,  by  the  assistance  of 
the  Romans.  Perseus  therefore  endeavoured  to 
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effect  his  ruin  by  his  intrigues  ;  and  having  failed 
in  accomplishing  this  by  accusing  him  falsely  of  an 
attempt  upon  his  life,  he  suborned  Didas,  one  of 
Philip’s  generals,  to  accuse  Demetrius  of  holding 
treasonable  correspondence  with  the  Romans,  and 
of  intending  to  escape  to  them.  A  forged  letter, 
pretending  to  be  from  Flamininus,  appeared  to  con¬ 
firm  the  charge  ;  and  Philip  was  induced  to  consign 
him  to  the  custody  of  Didas,  by  whom  he  was 
secretly  put  to  death,  as  it  was  supposed,  by  his 
father’s  order.  (Liv.  xxxix.  53,  xl.  4 — 15,  20 — 
24 ;  Polyb.  xxiv.  7,  8  ;  Justin,  xxxii.  2 ;  Zonar. 
ix.  22.)  Demetrius  was  in  his  26th  year  at  the 
time  of  his  death  ;  he  is  represented  by  Livy  as  a 
very  amiable  and  accomplished  young  man  ;  but  it 
may  well  be  doubted  whether  he  was  altogether  so 
innocent  as  he  appears  in  that  author’s  eloquent 
narrative.  (See  Niebuhr’s  Lect.  on  Roman  His¬ 
tory ,  vol.  i.  p.  272,  ed.  by  Dr.  Schmitz.  [E.  H.  B.] 
DEME'TRIUS  POLIORCE'TES.  [Deme¬ 
trius  I.,  king  of  Macedonia.] 

DEME'TRIUS  (AT^rpios)  I.,  king  of  Syria, 
surnamed  Soter  (2wT?jp),  was  the  son  of  Seleucus 
IV.  (Philopator)  and  grandson  of  Antiochus  the 
Great.  While  yet  a  child,  he  had  been  sent  to 
Rome  by  his  father  as  a  hostage,  and  remained 
there  during  the  whole  of  the  reign  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes.  He  there  formed  an  intimacy  with 
the  historian  Polybius.  After  the  death  of 
Antiochus,  being  now  23  years  old,  he  demanded 
of  the  senate  to  be  set  at  liberty  and  allowed  to 
occupy  the  throne  of  Syria  in  preference  to  his 
cousin,  Antiochus  Eupator.  His  request  however 
having  been  repeatedly  refused  by  the  senate,  he 
fled  secretly  from  Rome,  by  the  advice  and  with 
the  connivance  of  Polybius,  and  landed  with  a 
few  followers  at  Tripolis  in  Phoenicia.  The  Sy¬ 
rians  immediately  declared  in  his  favour  ;  and  the 
boy  Antiochus  with  his  tutor  Lysias  were  seized 
by  their  own  guards  and  put  to  death.  (Polyb. 
xxxi.  12,  19 — 23;  Appian,  Syr.  46,  47  ;  Justin, 
xxxiv.  3;  Liv.  Epit.  xlvi.  ;  Euseb.  Arm.  p.  166, 
fol.  edit.;  1  Macc.  vii. ;  Zonar.  ix.  25.)  As  soon 
as  he  had  established  himself  in  the  kingdom,  De¬ 
metrius  immediately  sought  to  conciliate  the  favour 
of  the  Romans  by  sending  them  an  embassy  with 
valuable  presents,  and  surrendering  to  them  Lep- 
tines,  who  in  the  preceding  reign  had  assassinated 
the  Roman  envoy,  Cn.  Octavius.  Having  thus 
succeeded  in  procuring  his  recognition  as  king,  he 
appears  to  have  thought  that  he  might  regulate  at 
his  pleasure  the  affairs  of  the  East,  and  expelled 
Heracleides  from  Babylon,  where  as  satrap  he  had 
made  himself  highly  unpopular;  for  which  service 
Demetrius  first  obtained  from  the  Babylonians  the 
title  of  Soter  (Polyb.  xxxii.  4,  6  ;  Diod.  Exc.  Leg. 
xxxi.  ;  Appian,  Syr.  47.)  His  measures  against 
the  Jews  quickly  drove  them  to  take  up  arms 
again  under  Judas  Maccabaeus,  who  defeated  Ni- 
canor,  the  general  of  Demetrius,  and  concluded  an 
alliance  with  the  Romans,  by  which  they  declared 
the  independence  of  Judaea,  and  forbade  Deme¬ 
trius  to  oppress  them.  (Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  10; 
1  Macc.  vii.  viii.)  He  further  incurred  the  enmity 
of  the  Romans  by  expelling  Ariarathes  from  Cap¬ 
padocia,  in  order  to  substitute  a  creature  of  his 
own  :  the  Roman  senate  espoused  the  cause  of 
Ariarathes,  and  immediately  restored  him.  (Polyb. 
xxxii.  20;  Appian,  Syr.  47;  Liv.  Epit.  xlvii. ; 
Justin,  xxxv.  1.) 

While  Demetrius  was  thus  surrounded  on  all 
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sides  by  enemies,  his  own  subjects  at  Antioch 
were  completely  alienated  from  him  by  his  luxury 
and  intemperance.  In  this  state  of  things,  Hera- 
cleides,  whom  he  had  expelled  from  Babylon,  set 
up  against  him  an  impostor  of  the  name  of  Balas, 
who  took  the  title  of  Alexander,  and  pretended  to 
be  the  son  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  This  compe¬ 
titor  appears  to  have  been  at  first  unsuccessful ; 
but,  having  obtained  the  powerful  protection  of 
Rome,  he  was  supported  also  with  large  forces  by 
Attalus,  king  of  Pergamus,  Ariarathes,  king  of 
Cappadocia,  and  Ptolemy  Philometor,  as  well  as 
by  the  Jews  under  Jonathan  Maccabaeus.  Deme¬ 
trius  met  him  in  a  pitched  battle,  in  which  he  is 
said  to  have  displayed  the  utmost  personal  valour, 
but  was  ultimately  defeated  and  slain.  (Polyb. 
xxxiii.  14,  16  ;  Appian,  Syr.  67 ;  Diodor.  Exc. 
Vales,  xxxiii.;  Justin,  xxxv.  1  ;  Joseph.  Ant.  xiii. 
2;  1  Macc.  x.  ;  Euseb.  Arm.  p.  166.)  Deme¬ 
trius  died  in  the  year  b.  c.  150,  having  reigned 
between  eleven  and  twelve  years.  (Clinton,  F.  H. 
iii.  p.  323  ;  Polyb.  iii.  5.)  He  left  two  sons,  De¬ 
metrius,  surnamed  Nicator,  and  Antiochus,  called 
Sidetes,  both  of  whom  subsequently  ascended  the 
throne.  [E.  H.  B.] 


COIN  OF  DEMETRIUS  I. 

DEME'TRIUS  ( Arj/xriTpios )  II.,  king  of  Syria, 
surnamed  Nicator  (Ni/arrajp),  was  the  son  of 
Demetrius  Soter.  He  had  been  sent  by  his  father 
for  safety  to  Cnidus,  when  Alexander  Balas  in¬ 
vaded  Syria,  and  thus  escaped  falling  into  the 
hands  of  that  usurper.  After  the  death  of  his 
father  he  continued  in  exile  for  some  years ;  but 
the  vicious  and  feeble  character  of  Balas  having 
rendered  him  generally  odious  to  his  subjects,  De¬ 
metrius  determined  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  his 
kingdom,  and  assembled  a  body  of  mercenaries 
from  Crete,  with  which  he  landed  in  Cilicia,  B.  c. 
148  or  147.  Ptolemy  Philometor,  who  was  at 
the  time  in  the  southern  provinces  of  Syria  with 
an  army,  immediately  declared  in  his  favour,  and 
agreed  to  give  him  his  daughter  Cleopatra,  who 
had  been  previously  married  to  the  usurper  Balas, 
for  his  wife.  With  their  combined  forces  they 
took  possession  of  Antioch,  and  Alexander,  who 
had  retired  to  Cilicia,  having  returned  to  attack 
them,  was  totally  defeated  at  the  river  Oenoparas. 
Ptolemy  died  of  the  injuries  received  in  the 
battle,  and  Balas,  having  fled  for  refuge  to 
Abae  in  Arabia,  was  murdered  by  his  followers. 
(Justin,  xxxv.  2  ;  Liv.  Epit.  Iii.  ;  Diod.  Exc. 
Photii,  xxxii. ;  Appian,  Syr.  67  ;  Joseph.  Ant. 
xiii.  4 ;  1  Macc.  x.  xi.)  For  this  victory 
Demetrius  obtained  the  title  of  Nicator;  and  now 
deeming  himself  secure  both  from  Egypt  and  the 
usurper,  he  abandoned  himself  to  the  grossest 
vices,  and  by  his  excessive  cruelties  alienated  the 
minds  of  his  subjects,  at  the  same  time  that  he 
estranged  the  soldiery  by  dismissing  all  His  troops 
except  a  body  of  Cretan  mercenaries.  This  con- 
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duct  emboldened  one  Diodotus,  surnamed  Tryphon, 
to  set  up  Antiochus,  the  infant  son  of  Alexander 
Balas,  as  a  pretender  against  him.  Tryphon  ob¬ 
tained  the  powerful  support  of  Jonathan  Macca¬ 
baeus,  and  succeeded  in  establishing  his  power 
firmly  in  a  great  part  of  Syria,  and  even  in  making 
himself  master  of  Antioch.  Demetrius,  whether 
despairing  of  recovering  these  provinces,  or  desir¬ 
ous  of  collecting  larger  forces  to  enable  him  to  do 
so,  retired  to  Seleucia  and  Babylon,  and  from 
thence  was  led  to  engage  in  an  expedition  against 
the  Parthians,  in  which,  after  various  successes,  he 
was  defeated  by  stratagem,  his  whole  army  de¬ 
stroyed,  and  he  himself  taken  prisoner,  b.  c.  138. 
(Justin,  xxxvi.  1,  xxxviii.  9  ;  Liv.  Epit.  Iii. ;  Ap¬ 
pian,  Syr.  67  ;  Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  5  ;  1  Macc.  xi. 
xiv.) 

According  to  Appian  and  Justin  it  would  appear 
that  the  revolt  of  Tryphon  did  not  take  place  till 
after  the  captivity  of  Demetrius,  but  the  true 
sequence  of  events  is  undoubtedly  that  given  in  the 
book  of  the  Maccabees.  He  was,  however,  kindly 
treated  by  the  Parthian  king  Mithridates  (Arsace's 
VI.),  who  though  he  sent  him  into  Hyrcania, 
allowed  him  to  live  there  in  regal  splendour,  and 
even  gave  him  his  daughter  Rhodogune  in  mar¬ 
riage.  After  the  death  of  Mithridates  he  made 
various  attempts  to  escape,  but  notwithstanding 
these  was  still  liberally  treated  by  Phraates,  the 
successor  of  Mithridates.  Meanwhile  his  brother, 
Antiochus  Sidetes,  having  overthrown  the  usurper 
Tryphon  and  firmly  established  himself  on  the 
throne,  engaged  in  war  with  Parthia,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  which  Phraates  brought  forward  Deme¬ 
trius,  and  sent  him  into  Syria  to  operate  a  diversion 
against  his  brother.  This  succeeded  better  than 
the  Parthian  king  had  anticipated,  and  Antiochus 
having  fallen  in  battle,  Demetrius  was  able  to  re¬ 
establish  himself  on  the  throne  of  Syria,  after  a 
captivity  of  ten  years,  and  to  maintain  himself  there 
in  spite  of  Phraates,  B.  c.  128.  (Justin,  xxxviii. 
9,  10;  Euseb.  Arm.  p.  167 ;  Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  8. 
§  4.)  He  even  deemed  himself  strong  enough  to 
engage  in  an  expedition  against  Egypt,  but  was 
compelled  to  abandon  it  by  the  general  disaffection 
both  of  his  soldiers  and  subjects.  Ptolemy  Physcon 
took  advantage  of  this  to  set  up  against  him  the 
pretender  Alexander  Zebina,  by  whom  he  was  de¬ 
feated  and  compelled  to  fly.  His  wife  Cleopatra, 
who  could  not  forgive  him  his  marriage  with 
Rhodogune  in  Parthia,  refused  to  afford  him  refuge 
at  Ptolemais,  and  he  fled  to  Tyre,  where  he  was 
assassinated  while  endeavouring  to  make  his  escape 
by  sea,B.c.  125.  (Justin,  xxxix.  1 ;  Joseph.  A nt.  xiii. 
9.  §  3,  Euseb.  Arm.  p.  168;  Clinton,  F.  H.  iii.  pp. 
333-5.)  According  to  Appian  (Syr.  68)  and  Livy 
(Epit.  lx.),  he  was  put  to  death  by  his  wife  Cleopatra. 
He  left  two  sons,  Seleucus,  who  was  assassinated 
by  order  of  Cleopatra,  and  Antiochus,  surnamed 
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Grypus.  Demetrius  II.  bears  on  his  coins,  in 
addition  to  the  title  of  Nicator,  those  of  Theos 
Philadelphus.  From  the  dates  on  them  it  appears 
that  some  must  have  been  struck  during  his  cap¬ 
tivity,  as  well  as  both  before  and  after.  This  ac¬ 
cords  also  with  the  difference  in  the  style  of  the 
portrait :  those  struck  previous  to  his  captivity 
having  a  youthful  and  beardless  head,  while  the 
coins  subsequent  to  that  event  present  his  portrait 
with  a  long  beard,  after  the  Parthian  fashion, 
(Eckhel,  iii.  pp.  229-31.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

DEME'TRIUS  ( Ag  pgr  pios)  III.,  king  of  Syria, 
surnamed  Eucaerus,  was  the  fourth  son  of  An- 
tiochus  Grypus,  and  grandson  of  Demetrius  II. 
During  the  civil  wars  that  followed  the  death  of 
Antioch  us  Grypus,  Demetrius  was  set  up  as 
king  of  Damascus  or  Coele  Syria,  by  the  aid  of 
Ptolemy  Lathurus,  king  of  Cyprus  ;  and  after  the 
death  of  Antiochus  Eusebes,  he  and  his  brother 
Philip  for  a  time  held  the  whole  of  Syria.  (Joseph. 
Ant.  xiii.  13.  §4.)  His  assistance  was  invoked  by 
the  Jews  against  the  tyranny  of  Alexander  Jan- 
naeus ;  but  though  he  defeated  that  prince  in  a 
pitched  battle,  he  did  not  follow  up  his  victory, 
but  withdrew  to  Beroea.  War  immediately  broke 
out  between  him  and  his  brother  Philip,  and 
Straton,  the  governor  of  Beroea,  who  supported 
Philip,  having  obtained  assistance  from  the  Ara¬ 
bians  and  Parthians,  blockaded  Demetrius  in  his 
camp,  until  he  was  compelled  by  famine  to  sur¬ 
render  at  discretion.  He  was  sent  as  a  prisoner  to 
Mithridates,  king  of  Parthia  (Arsaces  IX.),  who 
detained  him  in  an  honourable  captivity  till  his 
death.  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  14.)  The  coins  of 
this  prince  are  important  as  fixing  the  chronology  of 
his  reign;  they  bear  dates  from  the  year  218  to 
224  of  the  era  of  the  Seleucidae,  i.  e.  B.  c.  94 — 88. 
The  surname  Eucaerus  is  not  found  on  these  coins, 
some  of  which  bear  the  titles  Theos  Philopator  and 
Soter ;  others  again  Philometor  Euergetes  Callini- 
cus.  (Eckhel,  iii.  pp.  245-6.)  [E.  H.  B.] 


DEME'TRIUS  (A gg-Zirpios),  literary.  The 
number  of  ancient  authors  of  this  name,  as  enume¬ 
rated  by  Fabricius  ( Bibl.  Gr.  xi.  p.  413,  &c.), 
amounts  to  nearly  one  hundred,  twenty  of  whom 
are  recounted  by  Diogenes  Laertius.  We  subjoin 
a  list  of  those  who  are  mentioned  by  ancient  au¬ 
thors,  and  exclude  those  who  are  unknown  except 
from  unpublished  MSS.  scattered  about  in  various 
libraries  of  Europe. 

1.  Of  Adramyttium,  surnamed  Ixion,  which 
surname  is  traced  to  various  causes,  among  which 
we  may  mention,  that  he  was  said  to  have  committed 
a  robbery  in  the  temple  of  Hera  at  Alexandria. 
(Suidas,  s.  v.  AgggTpios  ;  Diog.  Laert.  v.  84.)  He 
was  a  Greek  grammarian  of  the  time  of  Augustus, 
aud  lived  partly  at  Pergamus  and  partly  at  Alex¬ 
andria,  where  he  belonged  to  the  critical  school  of 
Aristarchus.  He  is  mentioned  as  the  author  of 
the  following  works  :  ] .  ’E^ygms  els  wO pgpov, 

which  is  often  referred  to.  (Suid.  /.  c. ;  Eudoc.  p. 
132;  Schol.  Venet.  ad  II.  i.  424,  iii.  18,  vi.  437  ; 
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Villoison,  Proleg.  ad  Apollon.  Lex.  p.  27.)  2. 

'E^gygcris  els  'Halodov.  (Suidas.)  3.  ’E rvp.oko- 
yovgeva  or  ’ETvgoAoyla.  (Athen.  ii.  p.  50,  iii.  p. 
64.)  4.  Tlepi  rgs  ’AAe^avSpeaw  SiaAe/crou.  (Athen. 
ix.  p.  393.)  5.  ’Att u<al  yA&cro-ai,  of  which  a  few 

fragments  are  still  extant.  (Schol.  ad  Aristoph.  Av. 
1568,  Ran.  78,  186,  310,  1001,  1021,  1227.) 
6.  On  the  Greek  verbs  terminating  in  pu.  (Suidas.) 

2.  Of  Alexandria,  a  Cynic  philosopher,  and 
a  disciple  of  Theombrotus.  (Diog.  Laert.  v.  95.) 

3.  Of  Alexandria,  a  Peripatetic  philosopher. 
(Diog.  Laert.  v.  84.)  There  is  a  work  entitled  irepl 
epp-grelas,  which  has  come  down  to  us  under  the 
name  of  Demetrius  Phalereus,  which  however,  for 
various  reasons,  cannot  be  his  production  :  writers 
of  a  later  age  (see  e.  g.  §§  76,  231,  246,  308)  are 
referred  to  in  it,  and  there  are  also  words  and  ex¬ 
pressions  which  prove  it  to  be  a  later  work.  Most 
critics  are  therefore  inclined  to  ascribe  it  to  our 
Demetrius  of  Alexandria.  It  is  written  with 
considerable  taste,  and  with  reference  to  the 
best  authors,  and  is  a  rich  source  of  information 
on  the  main  points  of  oratory.  If  the  work  is 
the  production  of  our  Demetrius,  who  is  known 
to  have  written  on  oratory  (tcx^  pgropinal, 
Diog.  Laert.  1.  c.),  it  must  have  been  written  in 
the  time  of  the  Antonines.  It  was  first  printed  in 
Aldus’s  Rhetores  Graeci,  i.  p.  5 73,  &c.  Separate 
modern  editions  were  made  by  J.  G.  Schneider, 
Altenburg,  1779,  8vo.,  and  Fr.  Goller,  Lips.  1837, 
8 vo.  The  best  critical  text  is  that  in  Walz’s  Rhe¬ 
tor.  Graec.  vol.  ix.  init.,  who  has  prefixed  valuable 
prolegomena. 

4.  Of  Aspendus,  a  Peripatetic  philosopher,  and 
a  disciple  of  Apollonius  of  Soli.  (Diog.  Laert.  v.  83.) 

5.  Of  Bithynia.  See  below. 

6.  Of  Byzantium,  a  Greek  historian,  was  the 
author  of  two  works  (Diog.  Laert.  v.  83),  the  one 
containing  an  account  of  the  migration  of  the  Gauls 
from  Europe  to  Asia,  in  thirteen  books,  and  the 
other  a  history  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  and  Anti¬ 
ochus  Soter,  and  of  their  administration  of  Libya. 
From  the  contents  of  these  works  we  may  infer, 
with  some  probability,  that  Demetrius  lived  either 
shortly  after  or  during  the  reign  of  those  kings, 
under  whom  the  migration  of  the  Gauls  took  place, 
in  B.  c.  279.  (Schmidt,  de  Fontibus  Veterum  in 
enarrand.  Exped.  Gallorum ,  p.  14,  &c.) 

7.  Of  Byzantium,  a  Peripatetic  philosopher 
(Diog.  Laert.  v.  83),  who  is  probably  the  same  as 
the  Demetrius  (Id.  ii.  20)  beloved  and  instructed 
by  Crito,  and  wrote  a  work  which  is  sometimes 
called  irepl  TroirjTcHi ',  and  sometimes  repl  Troiggaruv 
(unless  they  were  different  works),  the  fourth  book 
of  which  is  quoted  by  Athenaeus  (x.  p.  452,  comp, 
xii.  p.  548,  xiv.  p.  633).  This  is  the  only  work 
mentioned  by  ancient  writers ;  but,  besides  some 
fragments  of  this,  there  have  been  discovered  at 
Herculaneum  fragments  of  two  other  works,  viz. 
irepl  Tii'oou  av^grgQevT(cv  Sianav ,  and  irep\  ras 
YloAvalrov  dir oplas.  (  Volum .  Ilerculan.  i.  p.  106, 
&c.,  ed.  Oxford.)  It  is  further  not  impossible  that 
this  philosopher  may  be  the  same  as  the  one  who 
tried  to  dissuade  Cato  at  Utica  from  committing 
suicide.  (Plut.  Cat.  Min.  65.) 

8.  Surnamed  Callatianus.  [Callatianus.] 

9.  Chomatianus.  [Chomatianus.] 

10.  Chrysoloras.  [Chrvsoloras.] 

11.  Surnamed  Chytras,  a  Cynic  philosopher  at 
Alexandria,  in  the  reign  of  Constantins,  who,  sus¬ 
pecting  him  guilty  of  forbidden  practices,  ordered 
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him  to  be  tortured.  The  Cynic  bore  the  pain  in¬ 
flicted  on  him  as  a  true  philosopher,  and  was  after¬ 
wards  set  free  again.  (Ammian.  Marc.  xix.  12.) 
lie  is  probably  the  same  as  the  person  mentioned 
by  the  emperor  Julian  ( Orat .  vii.)  by  the  name  of 
Chytron.  (Vales,  ad  Ammian.  Marc.  1.  c .) 

12.  Of  Cnidus,  apparently  a  mythographer,  is 
referred  to  by  the  Scholiast  on  Apollonius  Rhodius 
(i.  1165). 

13.  Comic  Poet.  See  below. 

14.  Surnamed  Cydonius,  which  surname  was 

probably  derived  from  his  living  at  Cydone  (Ku- 
ScJi/77)  in  Crete  (Cantacuz.  iv.  16,  39),  for  he  was 
a  native  either  of  Thessalonica  or  of  Byzantium. 
(Volaterran.  Comment.  Urb.  xv. ;  Allatius,  de  Con¬ 
sensu ,  p.  856.)  He  flourished  during  the  latter 
half  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  emperor  Jo¬ 
annes  Cantacuzenus  was  much  attached  to  him, 
and  raised  him  to  high  offices  at  his  court.  When 
the  emperor  began  to  meditate  upon  embracing  the 
monastic  life,  Demetrius  joined  him  in  his  design, 
and  in  a.  d.  1355  both  entered  the  same  monas¬ 
tery.  Afterwards  Demetrius  for  a  time  left  his  coun¬ 
try,  and  went  to  Milan,  where  he  devoted  himself 
to  the  study  of  Latin  and  theology.  He  died  in  a 
monastery  of  Crete,  but  was  still  alive  in  A.  d.  1 384, 
when  Manuel  Palaeologus  succeeded  to  the  throne, 
for  we  still  possess  a  letter  addressed  by  Demetrius 
to  the  emperor  on  his  accession.  Demetrius  is  the 
author  of  a  considerable  number  of  theological 
and  other  works,  many  of  which  have  not  yet 
been  published,  and  he  also  translated  several 
works  from  the  Latin  into  Greek.  The  following 
are  the  most  important  among  the  "works  which 
have  appeared  in  print :  1.  Two  Epistles  addressed 
to  JUcephorus  Gregoras  and  Philotheus.  They 
are  prefixed  to  J.  Boivin's  edition  of  Nicephorus 
Gregoras,  Paris,  1702,  fol.  2.  Monodia ,  that  is, 
lamentations  on  those  who  had  fallen  at  Thessalo¬ 
nica  during  the  disturbances  of  1343.  It  is  printed 
in  Combefisius’s  edition  of  Theophanes,  Paris,  1586, 
fol.  p.  385,  &c.  3.  So/x&ouAeim/coF,  that  is,  an 

oration  addressed  to  the  Greeks,  in  which  he  gives 
them  his  advice  as  to  how  the  danger  which  threat¬ 
ened  them  from  the  Turks  might  be  averted.  It 
is  printed  in  Combefisius’s  A  uctar.  Nov.  ii.  p.  1221, 
Ac.  4.  On  Callipolis,  which  Demetrius  advised 
the  Greeks  not  to  surrender  to  sultan  Murat,  who 
made  its  surrender  the  condition  of  peace.  Com- 
befisius,  Auctar.  Nov.  ii.  p.  1284,  &c.  5.  Ilepc  rod 

Karacppoveiv  top  S-avaron,  was  first  edited  by  R. 
Seiler,  Basel,  1553,  and  last  and  best  by  Kuinoel, 
Leipzig,  1786,  8vo.  6.  An  Epistle  to  Barlaam,  on 
the  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  printed  in  Ca- 
nisius,  Led.  Antiq.  vol.  vi.  p.  4,  &c.,  ed.  Ingolstadt, 

J  604.  7.  A  work  against  Gregorius  Palama,  was 

first  edited  by  P.  Arcudius  in  his  Opuscula  Aurea 
Theol.  Gr.  (Rome,  1630,  4to.,  and  reprinted  in 
1671),  which  also  contain — 8.  A  work  against 
Max.  Planudes.  (Wharton,  Append,  to  Cave's 
Ilistor.  Lit.  vol.  i.  p.  47,  &c. ;  Cave,  vol.  i.  p.  510, 
ed.  Loud.  1688  ;  Fabric.  Bibl.  Gr.  xi.  p.  398,  &c.) 

15.  Of  Cyrene,  surnamed  Stamnus  ( ’S.rdp.vos ), 
whom  Diogenes  Laertius  (v.  84)  calls  a  remarkable 
man,  but  of  whom  nothing  further  is  known. 

16.  Of  Carthage,  a  rhetorician,  who  lived 
previous  to  the  time  of  Thrasymachus.  (Diog. 
Laert.  v.  83.) 

17.  Metropolitan  of  Cyzicus,  and  surnamed 
Syncellus.  He  is  mentioned  by  Joannes  Scy- 
litza  and  Georgius  Cedrenus  in  the  introductions 
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to  their  works,  from  which  we  may  infer,  that 
he  lived  about  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  cen¬ 
tury  after  Christ.  He  wrote  an  exposition  of  the 
heresy  of  the  Jacobites  and  Chatzitzarians,  which 
is  printed  with  a  Latin  translation  in  Combefisius. 
( Auctamum  Nov.  ii.  p.  261.)  Another  work  on 
prohibited  marriages  is  printed  in  Leunclavius. 
{Jus  Graeco-Rom.  iv.  p.  392.)  Some  works  of  his 
are  still  extant  in  MS.  in  the  libraries  of  Paris, 
Rome,  and  Milan.  (Fabric.  Bibl.  Gr.  xi.  p.  414.) 

1 8.  An  epic  poet,  of  whom,  in  the  time  of  Dio¬ 
genes  Laertius  (v.  85),  nothing  was  extant  except 
three  verses  on  envious  persons,  which  are  still  pre¬ 
served.  They  are  quoted  by  Suidas  also  {s.  v.  (pdovd.) 
without  the  author’s  name. 

1 9.  An  Epicurean  philosopher,  and  a  disciple 
of  Protarchus,  was  a  native  of  Laconia.  (Diog. 
Laert.  x.  26 ;  Strab.  xiv.  p.  658 ;  Sext.  Empir. 
Pyrrhon.  Hypoth.  §  137,  with  the  note  of  Fabric.) 

20.  Of  Erythrae,  a  Greek  poet,  whom  Dio¬ 
genes  Laertius  (v.  85)  calls  a  iroiKi\oypa<pos  av- 
dpomos,  and  who  also  wrote  historical  and  rheto¬ 
rical  works.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  contemporary 
of  the  grammarian  Tyrannion,  whom  he  opposed. 
(Suid.  s.v.  TvpavvLcov.) 

21.  Of  Erythrae,  , a  Greek  grammarian,  who 
obtained  the  civic  franchise  in  Temnus.  (Diog. 
Laert.  v.  84.) 

22.  Surnamed  TovvTreaos,  is  mentioned  among 
the  grammarians  who  wrote  on  the  Homeric  poems. 
(Schol.  Venet.  ad  Horn.  II.  viii.  233,  xiii.  137.) 

23.  Of  Ilium,  wrote  a  history  of  Troyr,  which 
is  referred  to  by  Eustathius  {ad  Horn.  Od.  xi.  p. 
452)  and  Eudocia  (p.  128). 

24.  The  author  of  a  work  on  the  kings  of  the 
Jews,  from  which  a  statement  respecting  the  cap¬ 
tivity  of  the  Jews  is  quoted.  (Hieronym.  Catal. 
III.  Script.  38  ;  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i.  p.  146.) 

25.  Of  Magnesia,  a  Greek  grammarian,  a  con¬ 
temporary  of  Cicero  and  Atticus.  (Cic.  ad  Att. 
viii.  11,  iv.  11.)  He  had,  in  Cicero’s  recollec¬ 
tion,  sent  Atticus  a  work  of  his  on  concord,  irepl 
opovoias ,  which  Cicero  also  was  anxious  to  read. 
A  second  work  of  his,  which  is  often  referred 
to,  was  of  an  historical  and  philological  nature, 
and  treated  of  poets  and  other  authors  who  bore 
the  same  name.  (Ilepl  opurvycou  71-01777- cop  ml 
avyypa(pewv ;  Diog.  Laert.  i.  38,  79,  112,  ii.  52, 
56,  v.  3,  75,  89,  vi.  79,  84,  88,  vii.  169,  185, 
viii.  84,  ix.  15,  27,  35,  x.  13;  Plut.  Vii.  X  Oral. 
pp.  844,  b.,  847,  a.,  Demosth.  15,  27,  28,  30; 
Harpocrat.  s.  v.  T craios,  and  many  other  passages  ; 
Athen.  xiii.  p.  611  ;  Dionys.  Deinarch.  1.) 
This  important  work,  to  judge  from  what  is  quoted 
from  it,  contained  the  lives  of  the  persons  treated 
of,  and  a  critical  examination  of  their  merits. 

26.  Surnamed  Moschus,  a  Greek  grammarian, 
who  is  the  author  of  the  argumentum  to  the  AiOuca, 
which  bear  the  name  of  Orpheus.  It  is  said,  that 
there  are  also  glosses  by  him  upon  the  same  poem 
in  MS.  at  Paris.  He  lived  in  the  15th  century  of 
our  aera.  (Fabric.  Bibl.  Gr.  xi.  p.  418.) 

27.  Of  Odessa,  is  mentioned  as  the  author  of  a 
work  on  his  native  city.  (Steph.Byz.s.n. ’OSrjcrcrds.) 

28.  Phalereus,  the  most  distinguished 
among  all  the  literary  persons  of  this  name.  He 
was  at  once  an  orator,  a  statesman,  a  philoso¬ 
pher,  and  a  poet.  II is  surname  Phalereus  is  given 
him  from  his  birthplace,  the  Attic  demos  of  Phale- 
rus,  where  he  was  bora  about  01.  108  or  109, 
B.  c.  345.  He  was  the  son  of  Phanostratus,  a 
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man  without  rank  or  property  (Diog.  Laert.  v.  75 ; 
Aelian,  V.  H.  xii.  43) ;  but  notwithstanding  this, 
he  rose  to  the  highest  honours  at  Athens  through 
his  great  natural  powers  and  his  perseverance.  He 
was  educated,  together  with  the  poet  Menander, 
in  the  school  of  Theophrastus.  He  began  his  pub¬ 
lic  career  about  b.  c.  325,  at  the  time  of  the  dis¬ 
putes  respecting  Harpalus,  and  soon  acquired  a  great 
reputation  by  the  talent  he  displayed  in  public 
speaking.  He  belonged  to  the  party  of  Phocion  ; 
and  as  he  acted  completely  in  the  spirit  of  that 
statesman,  Cassander,  after  the  death  of  Phocion 
in  b.  c.  317,  placed  Demetrius  at  the  head  of  the 
administration  of  Athens.  He  filled  this  office  for 
ten  years  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  Athenians 
in  their  gratitude  conferred  upon  him  the  most 
extraordinary  distinctions,  and  no  less  than  360 
statues  were  erected  to  him.  (Diog.  Laert.  1.  c. ; 
Diod.  xix.  78;  Corn.  Nep.  Miltiad.  6.)  Cicero 
says  of  his  administration,  “  Atheniensium  rem 
publicam  exsanguem  jam  et  jacentem  sustentavit.” 
{ De  Re  Publ.  ii.  1.)  But  during  the  latter  period 
of  his  administration  he  seems  to  have  become 
intoxicated  with  his  extraordinary  good  fortune,  and 
he  abandoned  himself  to  every  kind  of  dissipation. 
(Athen.  vi.  p.  272,  xii.  p.  542  ;  Aelian,  V.  H.  ix.  9, 
where  the  name  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  is  a  mis¬ 
take  for  Demetrius  Phalereus ;  Polyb.  xii.  1 3.)  This 
conduct  called  forth  a  party  of  malcontents,  whose 
exertions  and  intrigues  were  crowned  in  B.  c.  307, 
on  the  approach  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  to  Athens, 
when  Demetrius  Phalereus  was  obliged  to  take 
to  flight.  (Plut.  Demet.  8  ;  Dionys.  Deinarch .  3.) 
His  enemies  even  contrived  to  induce  the  people  of 
Athens  to  pass  sentence  of  death  upon  him,  in 
consequence  of  which  his  friend  Menander  nearly 
fell  a  victim.  All  his  statues,  with  the  exception 
of  one,  were  demolished.  Demetrius  Phalereus 
first  went  to  Thebes  (Plut.  Demetr.  9;  Diod.  xx. 
45),  and  thence  to  the  court  of  Ptolemy  Lagi  at 
Alexandria,  with  whom  he  lived  for  many  years 
on  the  best  terms,  and  who  is  even  said  to  have 
entrusted  to  him  the  revision  of  the  laws  of  his 
kingdom.  (Aelian,  V.  H.  iii.  17.)  During  his  stay 
at  Alexandria,  he  devoted  himself  mainly  to  lite¬ 
rary  pursuits,  ever  cherishing  the  recollection  of 
his  own  country.  (Plut.  deExil.  p.  602,  f.)  The 
successor  of  Ptolemy  Lagi,  however,  was  hostile 
towards  Demetrius,  probably  for  having  advised 
his  father  to  appoint  another  of  his  sons  as  his 
successor,  and  Demetrius  was  sent  into  exile  to 
Upper  Egypt,  where  he  is  said  to  have  died  of  the 
bite  of  a  snake.  (Diog.  Laert.  v.  78  ;  Cic.  fro  Ra- 
hir.  Post.  9.)  His  death  appears  to  have  taken 
place  soon  after  the  year  B.  c.  283. 

Demetrius  Phalereus  was  the  last  among  the 
Attic  orators  worthy  of  the  name  (Cic.  Brut.  8 ; 
Quintil.  x.  1.  §  80),  and  his  orations  bore  evident 
marks  of  the  decline  of  oratory,  for  they  did  not 
possess  the  sublimity  which  characterizes  those  of 
Demosthenes  :  those  of  Demetrius  were  soft,  insi¬ 
nuating,  and  rather  effeminate,  and  his  style  was 
graceful,  elegant,  and  blooming  (Cic.  Brut.  9,  82, 
deOrat.  ii.  23,  Orat.  27;  Quintil.  x.  1.  §  33);  but 
he  maintained  withal  a  happy  medium  between 
the  sublime  grandeur  of  Demosthenes,  and  the 
flourishing  declamations  of  his  successors.  His 
numerous  writings,  the  greater  part  of  which 
he  probably  composed  during  his  residence  in 
Egypt  (Cic.  de  Fin.  v.  9),  embraced  subjects  of  the 
most  varied  kinds,  and  the  list  of  them  given  by 
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Diogenes  Laertius  (v.  80,  &c.)  shews  that  he  was 
a  man  of  the  most  extensive  acquirements.  These 
works,  which  were  partly  historical,  partly  politi¬ 
cal,  partly  philosophical,  and  partly  poetical,  have 
all  perished.  The  work  on  elocution  (tt epl  eppri- 
veias)  which  has  come  down  under  his  name,  is 
probably  the  work  of  an  Alexandrian  sophist  of  the 
name  of  Demetrius.  [See  above,  No.  3.]  It  is  said 
that  A.  Mai  has  discovered  in  a  Vatican  palimpsest 
some  genuine  fragments  of  Demetrius  Phalereus. 
For  a  list  of  his  works  see  Diogenes  Laertius,  who 
has  devoted  a  chapter  to  him.  (v.  5.)  His  literary 
merits  are  not  confined  to  what  he  wrote,  for  he 
was  a  man  of  a  practical  turn  of  mind,  and  not  a 
mere  scholar  of  the  closet ;  whatever  he  learned  or 
knew  was  applied  to  the  practical  business  of  life, 
of  which  the  following  facts  are  illustrations.  The 
performance  of  tragedy  had  greatly  fallen  into  dis¬ 
use  at  that  time  at  Athens,  on  account  of  the  great 
expenses  involved  in  it ;  and  in  order  to  afford  the 
people  less  costly  and  yet  intellectual  amusement, 
he  caused  the  Homeric  and  other  poems  to  be  re¬ 
cited  on  the  stage  by  rhapsodists.  (Athen.  xiv. 
p.  620;  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  1473.)  It  is  also 
believed,  that  it  was  owing  to  his  influence  with 
Ptolemy  Lagi  that  books  were  collected  at  Alex¬ 
andria,  and  that  he  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
library  which  was  formed  under  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphus.  There  is,  however,  no  reason  whatever 
for  calling  him  the  first  in  the  series  of  librarians 
at  Alexandria,  any  more  than  there  is  for  the  be¬ 
lief  that  he  took  part  in  the  Greek  translation  of 
the  Septuagint.  A  life  of  Demetrius  Phalereus 
was  written  by  Asclepiadas  (Athen.  xiii.  p.  567), 
but  it  is  lost.  Among  the  modern  works  upon 
him  and  his  merits,  see  Bonamy,  in  the  Me  moires 
de  VAcad.  des  Inscript,  vol.  viii.  p.  157,  &c. ;  H. 
Dohrn,  De  Vita  et  Rebus  Demetrii  Plialerei ,  Kiel, 
1825,  4to.  ;  Parthey,  Das  Alexandr.  Museum ,  pp. 
35,  &c.,  38,  &c.,  71  ;  Ritschl,  Die  Alexand.  Bib- 
lioth.  p.  15. 

29.  A  Platonic  philosopher  who  lived  in  the 
reign  of  Ptolemy  Dionysus,  about  B.  c.  85.  (Lucian, 
de  Column.  16.)  He  was  opposed  to  the  extra¬ 
vagant  luxuries  of  the  court  of  Ptolemy,  and  was 
charged  with  drinking  water  and  not  appearing  in 
woman’s  dress  at  the  Dionysia.  He  was  punished 
by  being  compelled  publicly  to  drink  a  quantity  of 
wine  and  to  appear  in  woman’s  clothes.  He  is  pro¬ 
bably  the  same  as  the  Demetrius  mentioned  by  M. 
Aurelius  Antoninus  (viii.  25),  whom  Gataker  con¬ 
founds  with  Demetrius  Phalereus. 

30.  Surnamed  Pugil,  a  Greek  grammarian,  is 
mentioned  as  the  author  of  a  work  n repl  Sia\ exrov 
(Etymol.  lVIagn.  s.  v.  pu> Aar.//),  and  seems  also  to 
have  written  on  Homer.  (Apollon.  Soph.  s.  v. 
oira^opevos.) 

31.  Of  Sagalassus,  the  author  of  a  work  en¬ 
titled  UapOovucLKa.  (Lucian,  de  Hist.  Conscrib.  32.) 

32.  Of  Salamis,  wrote  a  work  on  the  island  of 
Cyprus.  (Steph.  Byz.  s.  v.  Kapnaaia.) 

33.  Of  Scepsis,  was  a  Greek  grammarian  of 
the  time  of  Aristarchus  and  Crates.  (Strab.  xiii. 
p.  609.)  He  was  a  man  of  good  family  and  an 
acute  philologer.  (Diog.  Laert.  v.  84.)  He  was 
the  author  of  a  very  extensive  work  which  is 
very  often  referred  to,  and  bore  the  title  Tpunnus 
diaicoapos.  It  consisted  of  at  least  twenty-six 
books.  (Strab.  xiii.  p.  603  and  passim  ;  Athen.  iii. 
pp.  80,  91  ;  Steph.  Byz.  s.  v.  HiAiySiov.)  This 
work  was  an  historical  and  geographical  commcn- 
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tary  on  that  part  of  the  second  book  of  the  Iliad 
in  which  the  forces  of  the  Trojans  are  enumerated. 
(Comp.  Harpocrat.  s.  vv.  'Adpaareiov,  SopycoriSai  ; 
Schol.  ad  Apollon.  Bhod.  i.  1123,  1165.)  He  is 
sometimes  simply  called  the  Scepsian  (Strab.  ix. 
pp.  438,  439,  x.  pp.  456,  472,  473,  489),  and 
sometimes  simply  Demetrius.  (Strab.  xii.  pp.  551, 
552,  xiii.  pp.  596,  600,  602.)  The  numerous  other 
passages  in  which  Demetrius  of  Scepsis  is  men¬ 
tioned  or  quoted,  are  collected  by  Westermann  on 
Vossius,  De  Hist.  Graec.  p.  179,  &c. 

34.  Of  Smyrna,  a  Greek  rhetorician  of  uncer¬ 
tain  date.  (Diog.  Laert.  v.  84.) 

35.  Of  Sunium,  a  Cynic  philosopher,  was 
educated  in  the  school  of  the  sophist  Rhodius, 
and  was  an  intimate  friend  of  the  physician  Anti- 
philus.  He  is  said  to  have  travelled  up  the 
Nile  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  the  pyramids  and 
the  statue  of  Memnon.  (Lucian,  Toocar.  27,  adv. 
Indod.  19.)  He  appears,  however,  to  have  spent 
some  part  of  his  life  at  Corinth,  where  he  acquired 
great  celebrity  as  a  teacher  of  the  Cynic  philosophy, 
and  was  a  strong  opponent  of- Apollonius  of  Tyana. 
(Philostr.  Vit.  Apoll.  iv.  25.)  His  life  falls  in  the 
reigns  of  Caligula,  Claudius,  Nero,  Vespasian,  and 
Domitian.  He  was  a  frank  and  open-hearted  man, 
who  did  not  scruple  to  censure  even  the  most  pow¬ 
erful  when  he  thought  that  they  deserved  it.  In 
consequence  of  this,  he  was  sent  into  exile,  but  he 
preserved  the  same  noble  freedom  and  independ¬ 
ence,  notwithstanding  his  poverty  and  sufferings  ; 
and  on  one  occasion,  when  the  emperor  Vespasian 
during  a  journey  met  him,  Demetrius  did  not  shew 
the  slightest  symptom  of  respect.  Vespasian  was 
indulgent  enough  to  take  no  other  vengeance  ex¬ 
cept  by  calling  him  a  dog.  (Senec.  de  Benef.  vii. 
1,  8;  Suet.  Vespas.  13;  Dion  Cass.  lxvi.  13; 
Tacit.  Ann.  xvi.  34,  Hist.  iv.  40  ;  Lucian,  de  Sal- 
tat.  63.) 

36.  Syncellus.  See  No.  17. 

37.  A  Syrian,  a  Greek  rhetorician,  who  lectured 
on  rhetoric  at  Athens.  Cicero,  during  his  stay 
there  in  b.  c.  7 9,  was  a  very  diligent  pupil  of  his. 
(Cic.  Brut.  91.) 

38.  Of  Tarsus,  a  poet  who  wrote  Satyric 
dramas.  (Diog.  Laert.  v.  85.)  The  name  T apai- 
kos ,  which  Diogenes  applies  to  him,  is  believed 
by  Casaubon  (de  Satyr.  Poes.  p.  153,  &c.  ed.  Rams- 
horn)  to  refer  to  a  peculiar  kind  of  poetry  rather 
than  to  the  native  place  of  Demetrius.  Another 
Demetrius  of  Tarsus  is  introduced  as  a  speaker  in 
Plutarch’s  work  “  de  Oraculorum  Defectu,”  where 
he  is  described  as  returning  home  from  Britain, 
but  nothing  further  is  known  about  him. 

39.  A  Tragic  actor,  mentioned  by  Hesy- 
chius  (s.  v.  ArpHiTpios) :  he  may  be  the  same  as 
the  M.  Demetrius  whom  Acron  (ad  Horat.  Sat.  i. 
10.  18,  79)  describes  as  a  “  dpagaroiroLOS,  i.  e. 
modulator,  histrio,  actor  fabularum.”  Horace  him¬ 
self  treats  him  with  contempt,  and  calls  him  an 
ape.  Weichert  (de  Horat.  Obtrect.  p.  283,  &c.)  sup¬ 
poses  that  he  was  only  a  person  who  lived  at  Rome 
in  the  time  of  Horace  and  taught  the  art  of  scenic 
declamation ;  while  others  consider  him  to  be  the 

icilian,  Demetrius  Megas,  who  obtained  the  Ro¬ 
man  franchise  from  J.  Caesar  through  the  influence 
of  Dolabella,  and  who  is  often  mentioned  under 
the  name  of  P.  Cornelius. 

40.  Of  Troezene,  a  Greek  grammarian,  who  is 
referred  to  by  Athenaeus.  (i.  p.  29,  iv.  p.  139.) 
He  is  probably  the  same  as  the  one  who,  accord- 
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ing  to  Diogenes  Laertius  (viii.  74),  wrote  against 
the  sophists. 

Besides  these,  there  are  some  writers  of  the 
name  of  Demetrius  who  cannot  be  identified  with 
any  of  those  here  mentioned,  as  neither  their  na¬ 
tive  places  nor  any  surnames  are  mentioned  by 
which  they  might  be  recognized.  For  example, 
Demetrius  the  author  of  k‘  Pamphyliaca.”  (Tzetz. 
ad  Lycoph.  440),  Demetrius,  the  author  of  “  Argo- 
lica”  (Clem.  Alex.  Protrept.  p.  14),  and  Demetrius 
the  author  of  a  work  entitled  n rep\  twv  uar  A’lyvn- 
rov.  (Athen.  xv.  p.  680.)  In  Suidas  (s.  v.  ToiiSas), 
where  we  read  of  an  historian  Democritus,  we 
have  probably  to  read  Demetrius.  [L.  S.] 

DEME'TRIUS  (A7 ]p.r\Tpi.os),  of  Bithynia,  an 
epigrammatic  poet,  the  author  of  two  distiches  on 
the  cow  of  Myron,  in  the  Greek  Anthology. 
(Brunck,  Anal.  ii.  65 ;  Jacobs,  ii.  64.)  It  is  not 
known  whether  he  was  the  same  person  as  the 
philosopher  Demetrius  of  Bithynia,  son  of  Diphi- 
lus,  whom  Diogenes  Laertius  mentions  (v.  84). 
Diogenes  (v.  85)  also  mentions  an  epic  poet  named 
Demetrius,  three  of  whose  verses  he  preserves  ;  and 
also  a  Demetrius  of  Tarsus,  a  satyric  poet  [see 
above,  No.  38],  and  another  Demetrius,  an  iambic 
poet,  whom  he  calls  7 nupos  avrjp.  The  epigrams  of 
Demetrius  are  very  indifferent.  [P.  S.] 

DEME'TRIUS  (  A17 g^rpios),  an  Athenian 
comic  poet  of  the  old  comedy.  (Diog.  Laert. 
v.  85.)  The  fragments  which  are  ascribed  to 
him  contain  allusions  to  events  which  took  place 
about  the  92nd  and  94th  Olympiads  (b.  c.  412, 
404);  but  there  is  another  in  which  mention  is 
made  of  Seleucus  and  Agathocles.  This  would 
bring  the  life  of  the  author  below  the  118th 
Olympiad,  that  is,  upwards  of  100  years  later 
than  the  periods  suggested  by  the  other  frag¬ 
ments.  The  only  explanation  is  that  of  Clinton 
and  Meineke,  who  suppose  two  Demetrii,  the  one 
a  poet  of  the  old  comedy,  the  other  of  the  new. 
That  the  later  fragment  belongs  to  the  new  comedy 
is  evident  from  its  subject  as  well  as  from  its  date. 
To  the  elder  Demetrius  must  be  assigned  the 
2i/reAta  or  2t/ceAoi,  which  is  quoted  by  Athenaeus 
(iii.  p.  108,  f.),  Aelian  (JV.  A.  xii.  10),  ITesychius 
(s.  v.  ’ Eyirripovs ),  and  the  Etymologicon  Magnum 
(s.  v.  ''E/j./j.'ppoL).  Other  quotations,  without  the 
mention  of  the  play  from  which  they  are  taken, 
are  made  by  Athenaeus  (ii.  p.  56,  a.)  and  Stobaeus 
(Florileg.  ii.  1).  The  only  fragment  of  the  younger 
Demetrius  is  that  mentioned  above,  from  the 
’Apeoira-yirTis  (Ath.  ix.  p.  405,  e.),  which  fixes  his 
date,  in  Clinton’s  opinion,  after  299  b.  c.  (Clinton, 
F.  H.  sub  ann. ;  Meineke,  Frag.  Com.  Graec.  i. 
pp.  264 — 266,  ii.  pp.  876 — 878,  iv.  pp.  539, 
540.)  [P.  S.] 

DEME'TRIUS  (AggriTpios),  the  name  of  seve¬ 
ral  ancient  physicians,  who  are  often  confounded 
together,  and  whom  it  is  not  always  easy  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  with  certainty. 

1.  A  native  of  Apamea  in  Bithynia,  who  was 
a  follower  of  Herophilus,  and  therefore  lived  pro¬ 
bably  in  the  third  or  second  century  b.  c.  He 
is  frequently  quoted  by  Caelius  Aurelianus,  who 
has  preserved  the  titles  of  some  of  his  works,  and 
some  extracts  from  them.  In  some  places  he  is 
called  “  Attains’1''  (De  Morb.  Acut.  iii.  18,  p.  249; 
De  Morb.  Cliron.  ii.  2,  p.  367),  but  this  is  only  a 
mistake  for  “  Apameus”  as  is  proved  by  the  same 
passage _  being  quoted  in  one  place  (p.  249)  from 
Demetrius  Attalcus ,  and  in  another  from  Demetrius 
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Apameus.  ( Do  Morb.  Chron.  v.  9,  p.  581.)  He  is 
also  several  times  quoted  by  Soranus.  ( De  Aiie 
Ohstetr.  pp.  99,  101,  102,  206,  210,  285.) 

2.  A  physician  called  by  Galen  by  the  title  of 
A  r (Mater  ( De  Antid.  i.  1,  vol.  xiv.  p.  4  ;  De  The- 
riaca  ad  Pison.  c.  12,  vol.  xiv.  p.  261),  must  have 
lived  in  the  second  century  after  Christ,  as  that 
title  was  not  invented  till  the  reign  of  Nero.  {Did. 
of  Ant.  s.  v.  Archiater.)  Galen  speaks  of  him  as  a 
contemporary. 

3.  A  native  of  Bithynia,  who  is  quoted  by  He- 
racleides  of  Tarentum  (apud  Gal.  De  Compos.  Me- 
dicam.  sec.  Gen.  iv.  7,  vol.  xiii.  p.  722),  must  have 
lived  about  the  third  or  second  century  b.  c.,  as 
Mantias,  the  tutor  of  Heraclides,  was  a  pupil  of 
Herophilus.  He  is  probably  the  same  person  as 
the  native  of  Apamea. 

4.  Demetrius  Pepagomenus.  [Pepagome- 

nus.]  [W.  A.  G.] 

DEME'TRIUS,  artists.  1.  An  architect,  who, 
in  conjunction  with  Paeonius,  finished  the  great 
temple  of  Artemis  at  Ephesus,  which  Chersiphron 
had  begun  about  220  years  before.  He  probably 
lived  about  b.  c.  340,  but  his  date  cannot  be  fixed 
with  certainty.  V itruvius  calls  him  servus  Dianas, 
that  is,  a  tepobovAos.  (Vitruv.  vii.  Praef.  $  16  ; 
Chersiphon.) 

2.  A  statuary  of  some  distinction.  Pliny  men¬ 
tions  his  statue  of  Lysimache,  who  was  a  priestess 
of  Athena  for  sixty-four  years  ;  his  statue  of 
Athena,  which  was  called  M usica  (yowiur}),  be¬ 
cause  the  serpents  on  the  Gorgon’s  head  sounded 
like  the  strings  of  a  lyre  when  struck ;  and  his 
equestrian  statue  of  Simon,  who  was  the  earliest 
writer  on  horsemanship.  (Plin.  xxxiv.  8.  s.  19. 
§  15.)  Now  Xenophon  mentions  a  Simon  who 
wrote  7T epl  iTnmcrjs,  and  who  dedicated  in  the 
Eleusinium  at  Athens  a  bronze  horse,  on  the  base 
of  which  his  own  feats  of  horsemanship  (r a  eavTov 
spy  a)  were  represented  in  relief  (ire pi  i hnrucrjs ,  1, 
init.).  The  Eleusinium  was  built  by  Pericles.  It 
would  seem  therefore  that  Simon,  and  consequent¬ 
ly  Demetrius,  lived  between  the  time  of  Pericles 
and  the  latter  part  of  Xenophon’s  life,  that  is,  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  fifth  or  the  former  half  of  the 
fourth  century  B.  c.  It  is  not  likely,  therefore, 
that  he  could  have  been  a  contemporary  of  Lysip¬ 
pus,  as  Meyer  supposes.  Hirt  mentions  a  bas- 
relief  in  the  Museo  Nani,  at  Venice,  which  he 
thinks  may  have  been  copied  from  the  r  questrian 
statue  of  Simon.  ( Gesch.d .  Bild.  Kunst.  p.  191.) 

According  to  Quintilian  (xii.  10),  Demetrius 
was  blamed  for  adhering  in  his  statues  so  closely 
to  the  likeness  as  to  impair  their  beauty.  He  is 
mentioned  by  Diogenes  Laertius  (v.  85).  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  he  is  the  same  person  as 
Demetrius  of  Alopece,  whose  bronze  statue  of 
Pellichus  is  described  by  Lucian  {Philops.  18,  20), 
who,  on  account  of  the  defect  just  mentioned,  calls 
Demetrius  ov  3eo7roios  t is,  a AA*  dvOpamoiroios.  A 
A'rjp.'qTpios  Atj ygrpiov  yAvcpevs  is  mentioned  in  an 
extant  inscription.  (Bbckh,  i.  1330,  No.  1409.) 

3.  A  painter,  whose  time  is  unknown.  (Diog. 
Laert.  v,  83.)  Perhaps  he  is  the  same  who  is 
mentioned  by  Diodorus  ( Eocc .  Vat.  xxxi.  8)  as 
ArjprjTpLos  6  Toiroypdcpos ,  or,  as  Muller  reads, 
TOLXoypacpos  (Arch.  d.  Kunst.  §  182,  n.  2),  and 
who  lived  at  Rome  about  B.  c.  164.  Valerius 
Maximus  calls  him  pictor  Alexandrinus  (v.  1. 

4.  An  Ephesian  silversmith,  who  made  silver 
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shrines  for  Artemis.  ( Acts  of  tlbe  Apostles ,  xix. 
24.)  [P.  S.] 

DEMIA'NUS,  CLAU'DIUS,  a  contemporary 
of  Nero.  He  had  been  thrown  into  prison  by  L. 
Vetus,  the  proconsul  of  Asia,  for  his  criminal  con¬ 
duct;  but  he  was  released  by  Nero,  that  he  might 
join  Fortunatus,  a  freedman  of  L.  Vetus,  in  accus¬ 
ing  his  patron.  (Tac.  Ann.  xvi.  10.)  [L.  S.] 

DE'MIPHON,  a  king  of  Phlagusa,  who,  in 
order  to  avert  a  pestilence,  was  commanded  by  an 
oracle  every  year  to  sacrifice  a  noble  maiden.  He 
obeyed  the  command,  and  had  every  year  a  maiden 
drawn  by  lot,  but  did  not  allow  his  own  daughters 
to  draw  lots  with  the  rest.  One  Mastusius,  whose 
daughter  had  been  sacrificed,  was  indignant  at  the 
king’s  conduct,  and  invited  him  and  his  daughters 
to  a  sacrificial  feast.  Mastusius  killed  the  king’s 
daughters,  and  gave  their  blood  in  a  cup  to  the 
father  to  drink.  The  king,  on  discovering  the 
deed,  ordered  Mastusius  and  the  cup  to  be  thrown 
into  the  sea,  which  hence  received  the  name  of  the 
Mastusian.  (Hygin.  Poet.  Astr.  ii.  40.  [L.  S.] 

DEMIURGUS  (Aypuovpyos),  the  author,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Vatican  Codex,  of  a  single  epigram 
in  the  Greek  Anthology.  (Brunck,  Anal.  iii.  257; 
Jacobs,  iv.  224,  No.  dil,  xiii.  882.)  [P.  S.] 

DEMO  (Atj/i&S),  a  name  of  Demeter.  (Sui- 
das,  s.  v.  Arpxoi.)  It  also  occurs  as  a  proper  name 
of  other  mythical  beings,  such  as  the  Cumaean 
Sibyl  (Paus.  x.  12.  §  1)  and  a  daughter  of  Celeus 
and  Metaneira,  who,  together  with  her  sisters, 
kindly  received  Demeter  at  the  well  Callichoros  in 
Attica.  (Horn.  Hymn,  in  Cer.  109.)  [L.  S.] 

DEMOCE'DES  ( Ay, aoKybris),  the  son  of  Calli- 
phon,  a  celebrated  physician  of  Crotona,  in  Magna 
Graecia,  who  lived  in  the  sixth  century  B.  c.  He 
left  his  native  country  and  went  to  Aegina,  where 
he  received  from  the  public  treasury  the  sum  of 
one  talent  per  annum  for  his  medical  services,  i.  e. 
(if  we  reckon,  with  Hussey,  Ancient  Weights  and 
Money ,  Sfc.,  the  Aeginetan  drachma  to  be  worth 
one  shilling  and  a  penny  three  farthings)  not  quite 
344/.  The  next  year  he  went  to  Athens,  where 
he  was  paid  one  hundred  minae,  i.  e.  rather  more 
than  406/.;  and  the  year  following  he  removed  to 
the  island  of  Samos  in  the  Aegean  sea,  and  re¬ 
ceived  from  Polycrates,  the  tyrant,  the  increased 
salary  of  two  talents,  i.  e.  (if  the  Attic  standard  be 
meant)  487/.  10s.  (Herod,  iii.  131.)  He  accom¬ 
panied  Polycrates  when  he  was  seized  and  put  to 
death  by  Oroetes,  the  Persian  governor  of  Sardis 
(b.  c.  522),  by  whom  he  was  himself  seized  and 
carried  prisoner  to  Susa  to  the  court  of  Dareius,  the 
son  of  Hystaspes.  Here  he  acquired  great  riches 
and  reputation  by  curing  the  king’s  foot,  and  the 
breast  of  the  queen  Atossa.  (Ibid.  c.  133.)  It  is 
added  by  Dion  Chrysostom  (Dissert,  i.  De  Invid. 
p.  652,  sq.),  that  Dareius  ordered  the  physicians 
who  had  been  unable  to  cure  him  to  be  put  to 
death,  and  that  they  wrere  saved  at  the  interces¬ 
sion  of  Democedes.  Notwithstanding  his  honours 
at  the  Persian  court,  he  was  always  desirous  of 
returning  to  his  native  country.  In  order  to  effect 
this,  he  pretended  to  enter  into  the  views  and  in¬ 
terests  of  the  Persians,  and  procured  by  means  of 
Atossa  that  he  should  be  sent  with  some  nobles  to 
explore  the  coast  of  Greece,  and  ascertain  in  what 
parts  it  might  be  most  successfully  attacked. 
When  they  arrived  at  Tarentum,  the  king,  Aris- 
tophilides,  out  of  kindness  to  Democedes,  seized 
the  Persians  as  spies,  which  afforded  the  physician 
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an  opportunity  of  escaping  to  Crotona.  Here  he 
finally  settled,  and  married  the  daughter  of  the 
famous  wrestler,  Milo ;  the  Persians  having  fol¬ 
lowed  him  to  Crotona,  and  in  vain  demanded  that 
he  should  be  restored.  (Herod,  iii.  137.)  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Suidas  (s.  v .)  he  wrote  a  work  on  Medicine. 
He  is  mentioned  also  by  Aelian  ( V.  H.  viii.  17) 
and  John  Tzetze9  (Hist.  ix.  3) ;  and  Dion  Cassius 
names  him  with  Hippocrates  (xxxviii.  18)  as  two 
of  the  most  celebrated  physicians  of  antiquity. 
By  Dion  Chrysostom  he  is  called  by  mistake 
Demodocus.  [W.  A.  G.] 

DEMO'CHARES  ( Avfioxdprjs ).  1.  A  son  of 

Laches,  a  Greek  philosopher  and  friend  of  Arce- 
silas  and  Zeno.  (Diog.  Laert.  iv.  41,  vii.  14.) 

"2.  Of  Paeania  in  Attica,  a  son  of  Demosthenes’s 
sister.  He  inherited  the  true  patriotic  sentiments 
of  his  great  uncle,  though  it  cannot  perhaps  be 
denied,  that  in  his  mode  of  acting  and  speaking  he 
transgressed  the  boundaries  of  a  proper  freedom 
and  carried  it  to  the  verge  of  impudence.  Timaeus 
in  his  history  calumniated  his  personal  character, 
but  Demochares  has  found  an  able  defender  in  Poly¬ 
bius.  (xii.  13.)  After  the  death  of  Demosthenes, 
he  was  one  of  the  chief  supporters  of  the  anti- 
Macedonian  party  at  Athens,  and  distinguished 
himself  as  a  man  of  the  greatest  energy  bot-hf  in 
words  and  deeds.  (Athen.  xiii.  p.  593;  Plut. 
Demetr.  24  ;  Aelian,  V.  II.  iii.  7,  viii.  12.)  His 
political  merits  are  detailed  in  the  psephisma  which 
is  preserved  in  Plutarch  (  Vit.  X  Oral.  p.  851),  and 
which  was  carried  on  the  proposal  of  his  son 
Laches.  There  are  considerable  difficulties  in  re¬ 
storing  the  chronological  order  of  the  leading 
events  of  his  life,  and  we  shall  confine  ourselves 
here  to  giving  an  outline  of  them,  as  they  have 
been  made  out  by  Droysen  in  the  works  cited 
below.  After  the  restoration  of  the  Athenian 
democracy  in  B.  c.  307  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes, 
Demochares  was  at  the  head  of  the  patriotic  party, 
and  remained  in  that  position  till  B.  c.  303,  when 
he  was  compelled  by  the  hostility  of  Stratocles  to 
flee  from  Athens.  (Plut.  Demetr.  24.)  He  re¬ 
turned  to  Athens  in  B.  c.  298,  and  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  war  which  lasted  for  four  years, 
from  b.  c.  297  to  294,  and  in  which  Demetrius 
Poliorcetes  recovered  the  influence  in  Greece, 
which  he  had  lost  at  the  battle  of  Ipsus,  De¬ 
mochares  fortified  Athens  by  repairing  its  walls, 
and  provided  the  city  with  ammunition  and  provi¬ 
sion.  In  the  second  year  of  that  war  (b.  c.  296) 
he  was  sent  as  ambassador,  first  to  Philip  (Seneca, 
de  Ira ,  iii.  23),  and  afterwards  to  Antipater,  the 
son  of  Cassander.  (Polyb.  L  c .)  In  the  same 
year  he  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Boeotians, 
in  consequence  of  which  he  was  expelled  soon 
after  by  the  antidemocratic  party,  probably  through 
the  influence  of  Lachares.  In  the  archonship  of 
Diodes,  b.  c.  287  or  286,  however,  he  again  re¬ 
turned  to  Athens,  and  distinguished  himself  in 
the  administration  of  the  public  finances,  espe¬ 
cially  by  reducing  the  expenditure.  About  b.  c. 
282  he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Lysimachns, 
from  whom  he  obtained  at  first  thirty,  and  after¬ 
wards  one  hundred  talents.  At  the  same  time  he 
proposed  an  embassy  to  the  king  of  Egypt,  from 
which  the  Athenians  gained  the  sum  of  fifty 
talents.  The  last  act  of  his  life  of  which  we  have 
any  record,  is  that,  in  b.  c.  280,  in  the  archonship 
of  Gorgias,  he  proposed  and  carried  the  decree  in 
honour  of  his  uncle  Demosthenes.  (Plut.  Vit. 
X  Orat.  pp.  847,  850.) 
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Demochares  developed  his  talents  and  principles 
in  all  probability  under  the  direction  of  Demos¬ 
thenes,  and  he  came  forward  as  a  public  orator  as 
early  as  B.  c.  322,  when  Antipater  demanded  of  the 
Athenians  to  deliver  up  to  him  the  leaders  of  the 
popular  party.  (Plut.  Vit.  X  Orat.  p.  847.)  Some 
time  after  the  restoration  of  the  democracy  he 
supported  Sophocles,  who  proposed  a  decree  that 
no  philosopher  should  establish  a  school  without 
the  sanction  of  the  senate  and  people,  and  that  any 
one  acting  contrary  to  this  law  should  be  punished 
with  death.  (Diog.  Laert.  v.  38  ;  Athen.  v.  pp. 
187,  215,  xi.  p.  508,  xiii.  p.  610  ,  Pollux,  ix.  42  ; 
Euseb.  Praep.Evang.xy.  2.  Comp.  Sophocles.  ) 
Demochares  left  behind  him  not  only  several 
orations  (a  fragment  of  one  of  them  is  preserved 
in  Rutilius  Lupus  [p.  7,  &c.],  but  also  an  ex¬ 
tensive  historical  work,  in  which  he  related  the 
history  of  his  own  time,  but  which,  as  Cicero 
says,  was  written  in  an  oratorical  rather  than  an 
historical  style.  (Cic.  Brut.  83,  de  Orat.  ii.  23.) 
The  twenty-first  book  of  it  is  quoted  by  Athen- 
aeus  (vi.  p.  252,  &c.  Comp.  Plut.  Demosth.  30  ; 
Lucian,  Macro b.  10.)  With  the  exception  of  a 
few  fragments,  his  orations  as  well  as  his  history 
are  lost.  (Droysen,  Gesch.  der  Nadifolger  Aleocand. 
p.  497,  &c.,  and  more  especially  his  essay  in 
the  Zeitsclirift  fur  die  Alterthumswissenschaft  for 
1836,  Nos.  20  and  21  ;  Westermann,  Gesch.  der 
Griech.  Beredts.  §  53,  notes  12  and  13.  §  72, 
note  1). 

3.  Of  Leuconoe  in  Attica,  was  married  to  the 
mother  of  Demosthenes,  who  mentions  him  in  his 
orations  against  Aphobus  (pp.  818,  836).  Ruh li¬ 
ken  (ad  Ruiil.  Lup.  p.  7,  &c.)  confounds  him  with 
the  nephew  of  Demosthenes. 

4.  Of  Soli,  a  Greek  poet,  of  whom  Plutarch 

(Demetr.  27)  has  preserved  a  sarcasm  upon  Deme¬ 
trius  Poliorcetes.  [L.  S.] 

DEMOCL  EITUS.  [Cleoxenus.] 
DEMOCLES  (AngotcXrjs).  1.  Of  Phigaleia, 
one  of  the  ancient  Greek  historians.  (Dionys. 
de  Thucyd.,jud.  5  ;  Strab.  i.  p.  58.) 

2.  An  Attic  orator,  and  a  contemporary  of  De¬ 
mochares,  among  whose  opponents  he  is  mentioned. 
(Timaeus,  ap.  Harpocrat.  s.  v.  &  to  lepov  irvp.) 
He  was  a  disciple  of  Theophrastus,  and  is  chiefly 
known  as  the  defender  of  the  children  of  Lycurgus 
against  the  calumnies  of  Moerocles  and  Mene- 
saechmus.  (Plut.  Vit.X  Orat.  p.842,  D.)  It  seems 
that  in  the  time  of  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus, 
some  orations  of  Democles  were  still  extant,  since 
that  critic  (Deinarch.  11)  attributes  to  him  an 
oration,  which  went  by  the  name  of  Deinarchus. 
It  must  be  observed  that  Dionysius  and  Suidas 
call  this  orator  by  the  patronymic  form  of  his 
name,  Democleides,  and  that  Ruhnken  (Hist.  crit. 
orat.  Graec.  p.  92)  is  inclined  to  consider  him  as 
the  same  person  with  Democleides  who  was  archon 
in  b.  c.  316.  (Diod.  xix.  17.) 

3.  Surnamed  the  Beautiful,  an  Athenian  youth, 

who  was  beloved  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  and 
on  one  occasion  being  surprised  by  his  lover  in  the 
bath,  escaped  from  his  voluptuous  embraces  by 
leaping  into  a  caldron  filled  with  boiling  water. 
(Plut.  Demetr.  24.)  [L  S.] 

DEMOCOON  (Ae/m/coW),  a  natural  son  of 
Priam,  who  came  from  Abydos  to  assist  his  father 
against  the  Greeks,  but  was  slain  by  Odysseus. 
(Horn.  II.  iv.  500  ;  Apollod.  iii.  12.  §  5.)  [L.  S.] 
DEMOCOPUS  MYRILLA,  was  the  architect 
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of  the  theatre  at  Syracuse,  about  b.  c.  420.  (Eu- 
stath.  ad  Horn.  Od.  iii.  68.)  [P.  S.] 

DEMO'CRATES.  [Damocratbs.] 
DEMO'CRATES  (Arpm/cpcU^).  1.  Of  Aphid- 

na,  an  Attic  orator  of  the  time  of  Demosthenes, 
who  belonged  to  the  anti-Macedonian  party.  He 
was  a  son  of  Sophilus,  and  was  sent  with  other 
ambassadors  to  Philip  to  receive  his  oath  to  the 
treaty  with  Athens.  He  was  also  one  of  the  am¬ 
bassadors  who  accompanied  Demosthenes  to  the 
Thebans,  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  them  against 
Philip.  As  an  orator  he  seems  to  have  been  a 
man  of  second  rate.  (Demosth.  de  Coron.  pp.  235, 
291.)  A  fragment  of  one  of  his  orations  is  pre¬ 
served  in  Aristotle.  ( Rhet .  iii  4.  §  3.) 

2.  A  Pythagorean  philosopher,  concerning  whom 
absolutely  nothing  is  known.  A  collection  of  mo¬ 
ral  maxims,  called  the  golden  sentences  (yvu> gai 
Xpv&cu)  has  come  down  to  us  under  his  name,  and 
are  distinguished  for  their  soundness  and  sim¬ 
plicity.  They  are  written  in  the  Ionic  dialect, 
from  which  some  writers  have  inferred,  that  they 
were  written  at  a  very  early  period,  whereas  others 
think  it  more  probable  that  they  are  the  production 
of  the  age  of  J.  Caesar.  But  nothing  can  be  said 
with  certainty,  for  want  of  both  external  and  in¬ 
ternal  evidence.  Some  of  these  sentences  are 
quoted  by  Stobaeus,  and  are  found  in  some  MSS. 
under  the  name  of  Democritus,  which  however 
seems  to  be  a  mere  mistake,  arising  from  the  re¬ 
semblance  of  the  two  names.  They  are  collected 
and  printed  in  the  several  editions  of  the  sentences 
of  Demophilus.  [Demophilus.] 

3.  An  Epicurean  philosopher,  who  according 
to  Plutarch  (c.  Epicur.  p.  1100)  was  charged  by 
Epicurus  with  having  copied  from  his  works.  He 
may  possibly  be  the  same  as  the  Democrates  who 
according  to  the  same  Plutarch  ( Polit .  Praecept. 
p.  803)  lived  at  Athens  about  b.  c.  340. 

4.  Of  Tenedos,  a  distinguished  wrestler,  of 

whom  there  was  a  statue  at  Olympia.  (Paus.  vi. 
17.  §  1.)  He  is  probably  the  same  as  the  one  of 
whom  an  anecdote  is  related  by  Aelian.  (  V.  H. 
iv.  15.)  [L.  S.] 

DEMO'CRINES  {AggoKpluris),  a  Greek  gram¬ 
marian,  who  is  referred  to  in  the  Venetian  Scholia 
on  Homer  {II.  ii.  744.  Comp.  Villoison,  Proleg. 
p.  xxx.)  [L.  S.] 

DEMOCRITUS.  [Damocritus.] 

DEMO'CRITUS  (A7j poKpiros),  was  a  native  of 
Abdera  in  Thrace,  an  Ionian  colony  of  Teos. 
(Aristot.  de  Coel.  iii.  4,  Meteor,  ii.  7,  with  Ideler’s 
note.)  Some  called  him  a  Milesian,  and  the  name 
of  his  father  too  is  stated  differently.  (Diog.  Laert. 
ix.  34,  &c.)  His  birth  year  was  fixed  by  Apol- 
lodorus  in  01.  80.  1,  or  B.  c.  460,  while  Thrasyllus 
had  referred  it  to  01.  77.  3.  (Diog.  Laert.  l.c. 
§  41,  with  Menage’s  note  ;  Gellius,  xvii.  21  ; 
Clinton,  F.  H.  ad  ann.  460.)  Democritus  had 
called  himself 'forty  years  younger  than  Anaxagoras. 
His  father,  Hegesistratus, — or  as  others  called  him 
Damasippus  or  Athenocritus, — was  possessed  of  so 
large  a  property,  that  he  was  able  to  receive  and 
treat  Xerxes  on  his  march  through  Abdera.  De¬ 
mocritus  spent  the  inheritance,  which  his  father 
left  him,  on  travels  into  distant  countries,  which  he 
undertook  to  satisfy  his  extraordinary  thirst  for 
knowledge.  He  travelled  over  a  great  part  of 
Asia,  and,  as  some  state,  he  even  reached  India 
and  Aethiopia.  (Cic.  de  Fin.  v.  19;  Strabo,  xvi. 
p.  703;  A.  II.  C.  Geffers,  Quaestiones  Dcmocrit. 
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p.  15,  &c.)  We  know  that  he  wrote  on  Babylon 
and  Meroe  ;  he  must  also  have  visited  Egypt,  and 
Diodorus  Siculus  (i.  98)  even  states,  that  he  lived 
there  for  a  period  of  five  years.  He  himself  de¬ 
clared  (Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i.  p.  304),  that  among 
his  contemporaries  none  had  made  greater  journeys, 
seen  more  countries,  and  made  the  acquaintance  of 
more  men  distinguished  in  every  kind  of  science 
than  himself.  Among  the  last  he  mentions  in  par¬ 
ticular  the  Egyptian  mathematicians  {dpnebovaTr- 
tcu  ;  comp.  Sturz,  de  Dialect.  Maced,  p.  98),  wdiose 
knowledge  he  praises,  without,  however,  regarding 
himself  inferior  to  them.  Theophrastus,  too,  spoke 
of  him  as  a  man.  who  had  seen  many  countries. 
(Aelian,  V.  H.  iv.  20 ;  Diog.  Laert.  ix.  35.)  It 
was  his  desire  to  acquire  an  extensive  knowledge 
of  nature  that  led  him  into  distant  countries  at  a 
time  when  travelling  was  the  principal  means  of 
acquiring  an  intellectual  and  scientific  culture  ; 
and  after  returning  to  his  native  land  he  occupied 
himself  only  with  philosophical  investigations, 
especially  such  as  related  to  natural  history.  In 
Greece  itself,  too,  he  endeavoured  by  means  of 
travelling  and  residing  in  the  principal  cities  to  ac¬ 
quire  a  knowledge  of  Hellenic  culture  and  civiliza¬ 
tion.  He  mentioned  many  Greek  philosophers  in 
his  writings,  and  his  wealth  enabled  him  to  pur¬ 
chase  the  works  they  had  written.  He  thus  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  excelling,  in  the  extent  of  his  knowledge, 
all  the  earlier  Greek  philosophers,  among  whom 
Leucippus,  the  founder  of  the  atomistic  theory,  is 
said  to  have  exercised  the  greatest  influence  upon 
his  philosophical  studies.  The  opinion  that  he  was 
a  disciple  of  Anaxagoras  or  of  the  Pythagoreans 
(Diog.  Laert.  ix.  38),  perhaps  arose  merely  from 
the  fact,  that  lie  mentioned  them  in  his  writings. 
The  account  of  his  hostility  towards  Anaxagoras, 
is  contradicted  by  several  passages  in  which  he 
speaks  of  him  in  terms  of  high  praise.  (Diog. 
Laert.  ii.  14  ;  Sext.  Empir.  adv.  Math.  vii. 
140.)  It  is  further  said,  that  he  was  on  terms 
of  friendship  with  Hippocrates,  and  some  writers 
even  speak  of  a  correspondence  between  Demo¬ 
critus  and  Hippocrates  ;  but  this  statement 
does  not  seem  to  be  deserving  of  credit.  (Diog. 
Laert.  ix.  §  42 ;  Brandis,  Handbuch  der  Griech.  u. 
Rom.  Philos,  p.  300.)  As  he  was  a  contemporary 
of  Plato,  it  may  be  that  he  was  acquainted  with 
Socrates,  perhaps  even  with  Plato,  who,  however, 
does  not  mention  Democritus  anywhere.  (Her¬ 
mann,  System  der  Platon.  Philos,  i.  p.  284.)  Aris¬ 
totle  describes  him  and  his  views  as  belonging  to 
the  ante-Socratic  period  (Arist.  Metaph.  xiii.  4  ; 
Phys.  ii.  2,  de  Partib.  Anim.  i.  ] )  ;  but  modem 
scholars,  such  as  the  learned  Dutchman  Groen  van 
Prinsterer  ( Prosopograph .  Platon.  p.4l,  &c.,  comp. 
Brandis,  l.  c.  p.  292,  &c.),  assert,  that  there  are 
symptoms  in  Plato  which  shew  a  connexion  with 
Democritus,  and  the  same  scholar  pretends  to  dis¬ 
cover  in  Plato’s  language  and  style  an  imitation  of 
Democritus.  ( Persop .  Plat.  p.  42.)  The  many 
anecdotes  about  Democritus  which  are  preserved, 
especially  in  Diogenes  Laertius,  shew  that  he  was 
a  man  of  a  most  sterling  and  honourable  character. 
His  diligence  was  incredible :  he  lived  exclusively 
for  his  studies,  and  his  disinterestedness,  modesty, 
and  simplicity  are  attested  by  many  features  which 
are  related  of  him.  Notwithstanding  his  great 
property,  he  seems  to  have  died  in  poverty, 
though  highly  esteemed  by  his  fellow-citizens,  not 
so  much  on  account  of  his  philosophy,  as  “  be- 
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cause,”  as  Diogenes  says,  “  he  had  foretold  them 
some  things  which  the  event  proved  to  be  true.” 
Thi3  had  probably  reference  to  his  knowledge  of 
natural  phaenomena.  His  fellow-citizens  honoured 
him  with  presents  in  money  and  bronze  statues. 
Even  the  scoffer  Timon,  who  in  his  silli  spared  no 
one,  speaks  of  Democritus  only  in  terms  of  praise. 
He  died  at  an  advanced  age  (some  say  that  he  was 
109  years  old),  and  even  the  manner  in  which  he 
died  is  characteristic  of  his  medical  knowledge, 
which,  combined  as  it  was  with  his  knowledge  of 
nature,  caused  a  report,  which  was  believed  by 
some  persons,  that  he  was  a  sorcerer  and  a  magician. 
(Plin.  •//.  JV.  xxiv.  17,  xxx.  1.)  His  death  is 
placed  in  01.  105.  4,  or  e.  c.  357,  in  which  year 
Hippocrates  also  is  said  to  have  died.  (Clinton, 
F.  II.  ad  ann.  357.)  We  cannot  leave  unnoticed 
the  tradition  that  Democritus  deprived  himself  of 
his  sight,  in  order  to  be  less  disturbed  in  his  pur¬ 
suits.  (Cic.  de  Fin.  v.  29  ;  Gellius,  x.  17  ;  Diog. 
Laert.  ix.  36  ;  Cic.  Tusc.  v.  39  ;  Menage,  ad  Diog. 
Laert.  ix.  43.)  But  this  tradition  is  one  of  the 
inventions  of  a  later  age,  which  was  fond  of 
piquant  anecdotes.  It  is  more  probable  that  he 
may  have  lost  his  sight  by  too  severe  application 
to  study.  (Brandis,  l.  c.  p.  298.)  This  loss, 
however,  did  not  disturb  the  cheerful  disposition 
of  his  mind  and  his  views  of  human  life,  which 
prompted  him  everywhere  to  look  at  the  cheerful 
and  comical  side  of  things,  which  later  writers  took 
to  mean,  that  he  always  laughed  at  the  follies  of 
men.  (Senec.  de  Ira,  ii.  10;  Aelian,  V.  II.  iv. 
20.) 

Of  the  extent  of  his  knowledge,  which  embraced 
not  only  natural  sciences,  mathematics,  mechanics 
(Brandis,  in  the  Rhein.  Mus.  iii.  p.  134,  &c.),  gram¬ 
mar,  music,  and  philosophy,  but  various  other  use¬ 
ful  arts,  we  may  form  some  notion  from  the  list  of 
his  numerous  works  which  is  given  by  Diogenes 
Laertius  (ix.  46 — 49),  and  which,  as  Diogenes 
expressly  states,  contains  only  his  genuine  works. 
The  grammarian  Thrasyllus,  a  contemporary  of  the 
emperor  Tiberius,  arranged  them,  like  the  works  of 
Plato,  into  tetralogies.  The  importance  which 
was  attached  to  the  researches  of  Democritus  is 
evident  from  the  fact,  that  Aristotle  is  reported  to 
have  written  a  work  in  two  books  on  the  problems 
of  Democritus.  (Diog.  Laert.  v.  26.)  His  works 
were  composed  in  the  Ionic  dialect,  though  not 
without  some  admixture  of  the  local  peculiarities  of 
Abdera.  (Philopon.  in  Aristot.  de  gener.  et  cor¬ 
rupt.  fol.  7,  a. ;  Simplic.  ad  Aristot.  de  Coelo,  fol. 
150,  a.  ;  Suid.  s.  v.  pvcrgos.)  They  are  neverthe¬ 
less  much  praised  by  Cicero  on  account  of  the 
poetical  beauties  and  the  liveliness  of  their  style, 
and  are  in  this  respect  compared  even  with  the 
works  of  Plato.  (Groen  van  Prinsterer,  l.  c.  ;  Cic. 
de  Div.  ii.  64,  de  Orat.  i.  11,  Orat.  20  ;  Dionys. 
de  Compos,  verb.  24  ;  Plut.  Sympos.  v.  7,  p.  683.) 
Pyrrhon  is  said  to  have  imitated  his  style  (Euseb. 
Praep.  Evang.  xiv.  6),  and  even  Timon  praises  it, 
and  calls  it  ireplcppova  ual  aycpivoov  (Diog. 

Laert.  ix.  40.)  Unfortunately,  not  one  of  his 
works  has  come  down  to  us,  and  the  treatise  which 
we  possess  under  his  name  is  considered  spurious. 
Callimachus  wrote  glosses  upon  his  works  and  made 
a  list  of  them  (Suid.  s.  v.) ;  but  they  must  have 
been  lost  at  an  early  time,  since  even  Simplicius 
does  not  appear  to  have  read  them  (Papencordt,  de 
Atomicorum  doctrina ,  p.  22),  and  since  compara¬ 
tively  few  fragments  have  come  down  to  us,  and 
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these  fragments  refer  more  to  ethics  than  to  physi¬ 
cal  matters.  There  is  a  very  good  collection  of 
these  fragments  by  F.  G.  A.  Mullach,  “  Democriti 
Abderitae  operum  fragmenta,”  Berlin,  1843,  8vo. 
Besides  this  work,  which  contains  also  elaborate 
dissertations  on  the  life  and  writings  of  Democritus, 
the  student  may  consult — 1.  Burchardt,  Comment, 
crit.  de  Democriti  de  sensibus  philosophia,  in  two  pro¬ 
grams,  Minden,  1830  and  1 839,  4to.  2.  Burchardt, 
Fragmente  der  Moral  des  Dcmokrit ,  Minden,  1834, 
4to.  3.  Ileimsoth,  Democriti  de  anima  doctrina , 
Bonn,  1835,  8vo.  4.  H.  Stephanus,  Poesis  Philos. 
p.  156,  &c.  5.  Orelli,  Opusc.  Graec.  Sent.  i.  p. 

91,  &c.  Concerning  the  spurious  works  and  letters 
of  Democritus,  see  Fabric.  Bibl.  Gr.  i.  p.  683,  &c., 
ii.  pp.  641,  639,  iv.  p.  333,  &c. 

The  philosophy  of  Democritus  has,  in  modem 
times  been  the  subject  of  much  investigation.  He¬ 
gel  (  Vorlesung.  Mb.  Gesch.  d.  Philos,  i.  p.  379,  &c.) 
treats  it  very  briefly,  and  does  not  attach  much 
importance  to  it.  The  most  minute  investigations 
concerning  it  are  those  of  Ritter  {Gesch.  d.  Philos. 
i.  p.  559),  Brandis  {Rhein.  Mus.  iii.  p.  133,  &c., 
and  Gesch.  der  Griech.  u.  Rom.  Philos,  i.  p.  294, 
&c.),  Petersen  {Ilistor.  Philog.  Studien.  i.  p.  22, 
&c.),  Papencordt  {Atomicorum  doctrina ),  and  Mul¬ 
lach  {l.  c.  pp.  373 — 41 9). 

It  wms  Democritus  who,  in  his  numerous  writ¬ 
ings,  carried  out  Leucippus’s  theory  of  atoms,  and 
especially  in  his  observations  on  nature.  These 
atomists  undertook  the  task  of  proving  that  the 
quantitative  relations  of  matter  were  its  original 
characteristics,  and  that  its  qualitative  relations 
were  something  secondary  and  derivative,  and  of 
thus  doing  away  with  the  distinction  between 
matter  and  mind  or  power.  (Brandis,  l.  c.  p.  294.) 
In  order  to  avoid  the  difficulties  connected  with 
the  supposition  of  primitive  matter  with  definite 
qualities,  without  admitting  the  coming  into  exist¬ 
ence  and  annihilation  as  realities,  and  without 
giving  up,  as  the  Eleatic  philosophers  did,  the 
reality  of  variety  and  its  changes,  the  atomists 
derived  all  definiteness  of  phaenomena,  both  phy¬ 
sical  and  mental,  from  elementary  particles,  the 
infinite  number  of  which  were  homogeneous  in 
quality,  but  heterogeneous  in  form.  This  made  it 
necessary  for  them  to  establish  the  reality  of  a 
vacuum  or  space,  and  of  motion.  (Brandis,  l.  c. 
p.  303,  &c.)  Motion,  they  said,  is  the  eternal  and 
necessary  consequence  of  the  original  variety  of 
atoms  in  the  vacuum  or  space.  All  phaenomena 
arise  from  the  infinite  variety  of  the  form,  order,  and 
position  of  the  atoms  in  forming  combinations.  It 
is  impossible,  they  add,  to  derive  this  supposition 
from  any  higher  principle,  for  a  beginning  of  the 
infinite  is  inconceivable.  (Aristot.  de  Gener  at. 
Anim.  ii.  6,  p.  742,  b.  20,  ed.  Bekker;  Brandis, 
l.  c.  p.  309,  &c.)  The  atoms  are  impenetrable, 
and  therefore  offer  resistance  to  one  another.  This 
creates  a  swinging,  world-producing,  and  whirling 
motion.  (This  reminds  us  of  the  joke  in  the  Clouds 
of  Aristophanes  about  the  god  A irosl)  Now  as 
similars  attract  one  another,  there  arise  in  that 
motion  real  things  and  beings,  that  is,  combinations 
of  distinct  atoms,  which  still  continue  to  be  sepa¬ 
rated  from  one  another  by  the  vacuum.  The  first 
cause  of  all  existence  is  necessity,  that  is,  the  neces¬ 
sary  predestination  and  necessary  succession  of 
cause  and  effect.  This  they  called  chance,  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  vovs  of  Anaxagoras.  But  it  does  the 
highest  honour  to  the  mind  of  Democritus,  that  he 
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made  the  discovery  of  causes  the  highest  object 
of  scientific  investigations.  He  once  said,  that  he 
preferred  the  discovery  of  a  true  cause  to  the  pos- 
sesssion  of  the  kingdom  of  Persia.  (Dionys.  Alex. 
ap.  Euseb.  Praep.  Evany .  xiv.  27.)  We  must  not, 
therefore,  take  the  word  chance  (tvxv)  in  its  vul¬ 
gar  acceptation.  (Brandis,  1.  c.  p.  319.)  Aristotle 
understood  Democritus  rightly  in  this  respect 
( Phys .  Auscult.  ii.  4,  p.  196.  11;  Simplic.  fol.  74), 
as  he  generally  valued  him  highly,  and  often  says 
of  him,  that  he  had  thought  on  all  subjects,  search¬ 
ed  after  the  first  causes  of  phaenomena,  and  endea¬ 
voured  to  find  definitions.  ( De  Generat.  et  Corrupt. 
i.  2,  8,  Metaph.  M.  4,  Phys.  ii.  2,  p.  194,  20,  de 
Part.  Anim.  i.  p.  642,  26.)  The  only  thing  for 
which  he  censures  him,  is  a  disregard  for  teleologi¬ 
cal  relations,  and  the  want  of  a  comprehensive  sys¬ 
tem  of  induction.  {De  Respir.  4,  de  Genercd.  Anim. 
v.  8.)  Democritus  himself  called  the  common  no¬ 
tion  of  chance  a  cover  of  human  ignorance  {irpocpa- 
(Tiv  Wlps  dvoips),  and  an  invention  of  those  who 
were  too  idle  to  think.  (Dionys.  ap.  Euseb.  Praep. 
Evany,  xiv.  27 ;  Stob.  Ecloy.  EtJi.  p.  344.) 

Besides  the  infinite  number  of  atoms  existing  in 
infinite  space,  Democritus  also  supposed  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  an  infinite  number  of  worlds,  some  of  which 
resembled  one  another,  while  others  differed  from 
one  another,  and  each  of  these  worlds  was  kept 
together  as  one  thing  by  a  sort  of  shell  or  skin. 
He  derived  the  four  elements  from  the  form  of  the 
atoms  predominating  in  each,  from  their  quality, 
and  their  relations  of  magnitude.  In  deriving  in¬ 
dividual  things  from  atoms,  he  mainly  considered 
the  qualities  of  warm  and  cold.  The  warm  or  fire¬ 
like  he  took  to  be  a  combination  of  fine,  spheric, 
and  very  movable  atoms,  as  opposed  to  the  cold 
and  moist.  His  mode  of  proceeding,  however, 
was,  first  carefully  to  observe  and  describe  the 
phaenomena  themselves,  and  then  to  attempt  his 
atomistic  explanation,  whereby  he  essentially  ad¬ 
vanced  the  knowledge  of  nature.  (Papencordt,  l.  c. 
p.  45,  &c.;  Brandis,  l.  c.  p.  327.)  Pie  derived  the 
soul,  the  origin  of  life,  consciousness,  and  thought, 
from  the  finest  fire-atoms  (Aristot.  de  Anim.  i.  2, 
ed.  Trendelenburg);  and  in  connexion  with  this 
theory  he  made  very  profound  pltysiological  inves¬ 
tigations.  It  was  for  this  reason  that,  according 
to  him,  the  soul  while  in  the  body  acquires  percep¬ 
tions  and  knowledge  by  corporeal  contact,  and  that 
it  is  affected  by  heat  and  cold.  The  sensuous  per¬ 
ceptions  themselves  were  to  him  affections  of  the 
organ  or  of  the  subject  perceiving,  dependent  on 
the  changes  of  bodily  condition,  on  the  difference 
of  the  organs  and  their  quality,  on  air  and  light. 
Hence  the  differences,  e.  y .,  of  taste,  colour,  and 
temperature,  are  only  conventional  (Sext.  Empir. 
adv.  Math.  vii.  135),  the  real  cause  of  those  differ¬ 
ences  being  in  the  atoms. 

It  was  very  natural,  therefore,  that  Democritus 
described  even  the  knowledge  obtained  by  sensuous 
perception  as  obscure  {<tkotit\v  upicnv).  A  clear 
and  pure  knowledge  is  only  that  which  has  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  true  principles  or  the  true  nature  of 
things,  that  is,  to  the  atoms  and  space.  But 
knowledge  derived  from  reason  was,  in  his  opinion, 
not  specifically  different  from  that  acquired  through 
the  senses ;  for  conception  and  reflection  were  to 
him  only  effects  of  impressions  made  upon  the 
senses ;  and  Aristotle,  therefore,  expressly  states, 
that  Democritus  did  not  consider  mind  as  some¬ 
thing  peculiar,  or  as  a  power  distinct  from  the  soul 
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or  sensuous  perception,  but  that  he  considered 
knowledge  derived  from  reason  to  be  sensuous 
perceptions.  {De  Anim.  i.  2.  p.  404,  27.)  A  purer 
and  higher  knowledge  which  he  opposed  to  the 
obscure  knowledge  obtained  through  the  medium 
of  the  senses,  must  therefore  have  been  to  him  a 
kind  of  sensation,  that  is,  a  direct  perception  of 
the  atoms  and  of  space.  For  this  reason  he  as¬ 
sumed  the  three  criteria  ( upnppia )  :  a.  Phaeno¬ 
mena  as  criteria  for  discoATering  that  which  is  hid¬ 
den  :  b.  Thought  as  a  criterion  of  investigation : 
and  c.  Assertions  as  criteria  of  desires.  (Sext. 
Emp.  adv.  Math.  vii.  140  ;  Brandis,  l.  c.  p.  334.) 
Now  as  Democritus  acknowledged  the  uncertainty 
of  perceptions,  and  as  he  was  unable  to  establish  a 
higher  and  purely  spiritual  source  of  knowledge  as 
distinct  from  perceptions,  we  often  find  him  com¬ 
plaining  that  all  human  knowledge  is  uncertain, 
that  in  general  either  nothing  is  absolutely  true, 
or  at  least  not  clear  to  us  {aSpXov,  Aristot.  Metaph. 
F.  5),  that  our  senses  grope  about  in  the  dark 
{sensus  tenebricosi,  Cic.  Acad.  iv.  10,  23),  and  that 
all  our  views  and  opinions  are  subjective,  and  come 
to  us  only  like  something  epidemic,  as  it  were, 
with  the  air  which  we  breathe.  (Sext.  Emp.  adv. 
Math.  vii.  136,  137,  viii.  327,  Hypotyp.  i.  213; 
Diog.  Laert.  ix.  72,  ireij  S’  ouSer  idyev,  iu 
yap  7}  d/\pdeia,  which  Cicero  translates  in  prof  undo 
veritatem  esse.) 

In  his  ethical  philosophy  Democritus  considered 
the  acquisition  of  peace  of  mind  {evOvyia)  as  the 
end  and  ultimate  object  of  our  actions.  (Diog. 
Laert.  ix.  45  ;  Cic.  de  Fin.  v.  29.)  This  peace, 
this  tranquillity  of  the  mind,  and  freedom  from 
fear  {cpo§os  and  Seiaifiaiyovia)  and  passion,  is  the 
last  and  fairest  fruit  of  philosophical  inquiry. 
Many  of  his  ethical  writings  had  reference  to  this 
idea  and  its  establishment,  and  the  fragments  re¬ 
lating  to  this  question  are  full  of  the  most  genuine 
practical  wisdom.  Abstinence  from  too  many  oc¬ 
cupations,  a  steady  consideration  of  one’s  own 
powers,  which  prevents  our  attempting  that  which 
we  cannot  accomplish,  moderation  in  prosperity  and 
misfortune,  were  to  him  the  principal  means  of  ac¬ 
quiring  the  (vOvyia.  The  noblest  and  purest  ethi¬ 
cal  tendency,  lastly,  is  manifest  in  his  views  on 
virtue  and  on  good.  Truly  pious  and  beloved  by 
the  gods,  he  says,  are  only  those  who  hate  that 
which  is  wrong  {oaois  eyflpd v  to  dSt/ceiV).  The 
purest  joy  and  the  truest  happiness  are  only  the 
fruit  of  the  higher  mental  activity  exerted  in  the 
endeavour  to  understand  the  nature  of  things,  of 
the  peace  of  mind  arising  from  good  actions,  and 
of  a  clear  conscience.  (Brandis,  l.  c.  p.  337.) 

The  titles  of  the  works  which  the  ancients  as¬ 
cribed  to  Democritus  may  be  found  in  Diogenes 
Laertius.  We  find  among  them  :  1.  Works  of 
ethics  and  practical  philosophy.  2.  On  natural 
science.  3.  On  mathematics  and  astronomy. 
4.  On  music  and  poetry,  on  rhythm  and  poetical 
beauty  (Bode,  Gesch.  der  HcIIen.  Dielitkunst.  i.  p. 
24,  &c.),  and  on  Homer.  5.  Works  of  a  linguistic 
and  grammatical  nature ;  for  Democritus  is  one  of 
the  earliest  Greek  philosophers  that  made  language 
the  subject  of  his  investigations.  (Lersch,  Sprach- 
phi’osophie  der  Alien ,  i.  p.  13,  &c.)  6.  Works  on 

medicine,  7.  On  agriculture.  8.  On  painting. 
9.  On  mythology,  history,  &c.  He  had  even 
occupied  himself,  with  success,  with  mechanics ; 
and  Vitruvius  {Praef.  lib.  vii.;  comp.  Senec.  Epid. 
90)  ascribes  to  him  certain  inventions,  for  example, 
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the  art  of  arching.  He  is  also  said  to  have  pos¬ 
sessed  a  knowledge  of  perspective.  Two  works 
on  tactics  (T cjlktikov  koL  ’OirAogax^v)  are  ascribed 
to  him,  apparently  from  a  confusion  of  his  name 
with  that  of  Damocritus.  (Fabric.  Bill.  Graec.  iv. 
p.  343  ;  Mullach,  l.  c.  pp.  93 — 159.)  [A.  S.] 

DEMO'CRITUS  ( Aggoupnos ).  1.  Of  Ephesus, 
wrote  works  on  the  Ephesian  temple  and  the  town 
of  Samothrace.  (Diog.  Laert.  ix.  49.)  A  frag¬ 
ment  of  his  is  preserved  in  Athenaeus.  (xii.  p. 
525.) 

2.  A  Platonic  philosopher,  who  wrote  commen¬ 
taries  on  Plato’s  Phaedon  and  Alcibiades  I.  (Por- 
phyr.  Vit.  Plot.  20  ;  Syrian,  ad  Aristot.  Metaph. 
xii.  p.  59  ;  Ruhnken,  Dissert.  Philol.  de  Vita  et 
Script.  Longini ,  §  4.) 

3.  Of  Sicyon,  is  recommended  by  Cicero  to  the 

proconsul  A.  Allienus  {ad  Fam.  xiii.  78),  as  a 
highly  educated  man.  [L.  S.] 

DEMO'DAMAS  {Aggotiagas),  of  Miletus  or 
Halicarnassus,  is  called  Seleuci  et  Antiochi  duoc  by 
Pliny.  {H.  N.  vi.  16.)  Pie  appears  to  have  writ¬ 
ten  a  geographical  work  on  Asia,  from  which  Pliny 
derived  great  assistance.  He  is  mentioned  also  by 
Stephanas  Bvzantius  ( s .  v.  ''Avroraa'),  and  is  pro¬ 
bably  the  same  as  the  Demodamas  who  according 
to  Athenaeus  (xv.  p.  682)  wrote  a  work  on  Hali¬ 
carnassus.  {irepl  'A AiKapvacrcrov.)  [L.  S.] 

DEMO'DOCUS  {AggoSoKos).  1.  The  famous 
bard  of  the  Odyssey,  who  according  to  the  fashion 
of  the  heroic  ages  delighted  the  guests  of  king  Al- 
cinoiis  during  their  repast  by  singing  about  the  feats 
of  the  Greeks  at  Troy,  of  the  love  of  Ares  and 
Aphrodite,  and  of  the  wooden  horse.  {Od.  viii.  62, 
&c.,  xiii.  27.)  He  is  also  mentioned  as  the  bard 
who  advised  Agamemnon  to  guard  Clytaemnestra, 
and  to  expose  Aegisthus  in  a  desert  island.  {Od. 
iii.  267  ;  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  1466.)  Eustathius 
describes  him  as  a  Laconian,  and  as  a  pupil  of  Au- 
tomedes  and  Perimedes  of  Argos.  He  adds  that 
he  won  the  prize  at  the  Pythian  games  and  then 
followed  Agamemnon  to  Mycenae.  One  story 
makes  Odysseus  recite  Demodocus’s  song  about  the 
destruction  of  Troy  during  a  contest  in  Tyrrhenia. 
(Ptolem.  Heph.  7.)  On  the  throne  of  Apollo  at 
Amyclae,  Demodocus  was  represented  playing  to 
the  dance  of  the  Phaeacians.  (Paus.  iii.  18.  §  7.) 
Later  writers,  who  look  upon  this  mythical  min¬ 
strel  as  an  historical  person,  describe  him  as  a  na- 
i  tive  of  Corcyra,  and  as  an  aged  and  blind  singer 
i  (Ov.  Et.  272),  who  composed  a  poem  on  the  de- 
I  struction  of  Troy  (TMou  tt opSgcns),  and  on  the 
marriage  of  Hephaestus  and  Aphrodite.  (Plut.  de 
Mus.  3  ;  Eudoc.  p.  407  ;  Phot.  Bibl.  p.  152.  ed. 

1  Bekker.)  Plutarch  {de  Flurn.  18)  refers  even  to 
the  first  book  of  an  epic  poem  on  the  exploits  of 
Heracles.  ('Hpa/rAeta.)  But  all  such  statements 
i  are  fabulous  ;  and  if  there  existed  any  poems  under 
:  his  name,  they  were  certainly  forgeries. 

2.  A  companion  and  friend  of  Aeneas,  who  was 
killed  by  Halesus.  (Virg.  Aen.  x.  413.)  [L.  S.] 

DEMO'DOCUS  {Ag goSoKos).  1.  Among  the 
i  dialogues  bearing  the  name  of  Plato  there  is  one 
entitled  Demodocus,  from  the  person  addressed 
therein  ;  but  whether  this  Demodocus  is  the  friend 
!  of  Socrates,  and  father  of  Theages,  who  is  intro- 
i  duced  as  one  of  the  interlocutors  in  the  dialogue 
Theages,  is  uncertain.  But  the  dialogue  Demodo¬ 
cus  is  now  acknowledged  on  all  hands  to  be  a 
fabrication  of  a  late  sophist  or  rhetorician.  (C.  F. 
Hermann,  System  dcr  Platon.  Philos,  i.  p.  414,  &c.) 
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2.  One  of  the  Athenian  generals,  who  com¬ 
manded  a  fleet  in  the  Hellespont,  and  in  the 
spring  of  b.  c.  424,  recovered  the  town  of  Antan- 
rus.  (Thuc.  iv.  75.)  Another  person  of  this  name 
is  mentioned  by  Polybius,  (v.  95.)  [L.  S.] 

DEMO'DOCUS  ( AggoboKos )  of  Leros,  the  au¬ 
thor  of  four  epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology, 
containing  bitter  attacks  upon  the  Chians,  Cappa¬ 
docians,  and  Cilicians.  (Brunck,  Anal.  ii.  56  ; 
Jacobs,  ii.  56,  xiii.  698.)  Pie  is  mentioned  by 
Aristotle.  {Ethic.  Nicom.  vii.  9.)  [P.  S.] 

DEMO'DOCUS  (A ggobonos),  a  physician  of 
Crotona.  [Democedes.] 

DEMO'LEON  {AggoAeoov').  There  are  four 
mythical  beings  of  this  name,  a  centaur  (Ov.  Met. 
xii.  355,  &c.),  a  son  of  Phrixus  and  Chalciope 
(Hygin.  Fab.  14),  a  son  of  Antenor  and  Theano, 
who  was  slain  by  Achilles  (Horn.  II.  xx.  394),  and 
a  son  of  Hippasus,  who  was  slain  by  Paris.  (Quint. 
Smvrn.  x.  119,  &c.)  [L.  S.j 

DEMOLEUS,  a  Greek,  who  had  been  slain  by 
Aeneas,  and  whose  coat  of  mail  was  offered  by 
him  as  a  prize  in  the  games  which  he  celebrated 
in  Sicily.  (Virg.  Aen.  v.  258,  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

DEMON  {Aggwv).  1.  The  author  of  an 
Atthis  (’At Qis),  or  a  history  of  Attica,  against 
which  Philochorus  wrote  his  Atthis,  from  which 
we  may  infer  that  Demon  lived  either  shortly 
before  or  at  the  time  of  Philochorus.  (Plut.  The.s. 
19,  23  ;  Athen.  iii.  p.  96  ;  Suid.  s.v.  rpno-ndropes.) 
He  is  probably  the  same  as  the  author  of  a  work 
on  proverbs  (7 repl  irapoLpiSn '),  of  which  some 
fragments  are  still  extant,  (Steph.  s.  v.  Awboovg  ; 
Harpocrat.  s.  v.  MuogIu  Aelav  ;  Hesych.  s.  v. 
O Ivaioi ;  Photius,  passim  ;  Suidas,  s.  v.  Awbwvaiov  ; 
Schol.  ad  Aristopli.  Plut.  1003,  A v.  302,  Pan.  442  ; 
Schol.  ad  Horn.  Od.  xx.  301,  II.  xvi.  233  ;  ad 
Pind.  Nem.  vii.  155,  ad  Eurip.  Rhes.  248  ;  Zenob. 
Proverb,  v.  52  ;  Apostol.  vii.  44,  xiii.  36,  xvii.  28, 
xx.  27  ;  Ar senius,  Viol.  pp.  186,  463)  and  of  a 
work  on  sacrifices  {irepl  SvaLclv ;  Harpocrat.  s.  v. 

7 TpoKwvia).  The  fragments  of  the  works  of  Demon 
are  collected  in  Siebelis  Phanodemus  { Demonis , 
Clitodemi  et  Istri)  ’A tO'lSocv  et  relig.  Fragm.,  Leip¬ 
zig,  1812.  (See  especially  p.  vii.  &c.,  and  p.  17, 
&c.,  and  in  C.  and  Til.  Muller,  Fragm.  Hist.  Graec. 
p.  378,  &c.  Comp.  p.  lxxxvii.  &c.) 

2.  Of  the  demos  of  Paeania  in  Attica,  was  a 
son  of  Demosthenes’s  sister,  and  distinguished  him¬ 
self  as  an  orator  ;  he  belonged,  like  his  great 
kinsman,  to  the  anti-Macedonian  party.  When, 
after  the  death  of  Alexander,  Demosthenes  was 
still  in  exile  and  tried  to  rouse  the  Greeks  to  a 
vigorous  resistance  against  the  Macedonians,  De¬ 
mon  proposed  a  decree  to  recall  him.  It  was 
joyfully  passed  by  the  Athenians,  and  Demosthe¬ 
nes  returned  in  triumph.  (Plut.  Demosth.  27  ; 
Athen.  viii.  p.  341,  xiii.  p.  593,  where  a  son  of 
his,  Phrynion,  is  mentioned.)  [L.  S.] 

DEMONASSA  (A77 gclvacrcra).  1.  The  wife  of 
Irus,  and  mother  of  Eurydamas  and  Eurytion. 
(Hygin.  Fab.  14  ;  Apollon.  Rhod.  i.  74.) 

2.  A  daughter  of  Amphiaraus  and  Eriphyle, 
was  the  wife  of  Thersander,  by  whom  she  became 
the  mother  of  Tisamenus.  (Paus.  iii.  15.  §  6,  ix. 
5.  §  8.) 

3.  The  mother  of  Aegialus  by  Adrastus.  (Hy¬ 
gin.  Fab.  71.)  [L.  S.] 

DEMO  NAX  {Aggwva£),  the  most  distinguish¬ 
ed  of  those  who  attempted  to  revive  the  cynical 
doctrines  in  the  second  century  of  the  Christian 
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aera.  He  probably  lived  in  the  time  of  Hadrian, 
though  the  exact  date  of  his  birth  and  death  is 
unknown.  We  owe  our  knowledge  of  his  character 
to  Lucian,  who  has  painted  it  in  the  most  glowing 
colours,  representing  him  as  almost  perfectly  wise 
and  good.  He  adds  that  he  has  written  an  ac¬ 
count  of  Demonax,  “  in  order  that  the  young  who 
wish  to  apply  to  the  study  of  philosophy  may  not 
be  obliged  to  confine  themselves  to  examples  from 
antiquity,  but  may  derive  from  his  life  also  a  model 
for  their  imitation.”  Of  his  friends  the  best  known 
to  us  was  Epictetus,  who  appears  to  have  exercised 
considerable  influence  in  the  direction  of  his  mind. 
By  birth  a  Cyprian,  he  removed  to  Athens,  and 
there  joined  the  Cynical  school,  chiefly  from  re¬ 
spect  to  the  memory  of  Diogenes,  whom  he  con¬ 
sidered  the  most  faithful  representative  of  the  life 
and  virtues  of  Socrates.  He  appears,  however,  to 
have  been  free  from  the  austerity  and  moroseness 
of  the  sect,  though  he  valued  their  indifference  to 
external  things ;  but  we  do  not  find  that  he  con¬ 
tributed  anything  more  to  the  cause  of  science  than 
the  original  Cynics.  His  popularity  at  Athene  was 
so  great,  that  people  vied  with  each  other  for  the 
honour  of  offering  him  bread,  and  even  boys  shewed 
their  respect  by  large  donations  of  apples.  He 
contracted  some  odium  by  the  freedom  with  which 
he  rebuked  vice,  and  he  was  accused  of  neglecting 
sacrifice  and  the  Eleusinian  mysteries.  To  these 
charges  he  returned  for  answer,  that  “  he  did  not 
sacrifice  to  Athena,  because  she  could  not  want  his 
offerings,”  and  that  “  if  the  mysteries  were  bad, 
no  one  ought  to  be  initiated ;  if  good,  they  should 
be  divulged  to  everybody,” — the  first  of  which  re¬ 
plies  is  symptomatic  of  that  vague  kind  of  Deism 
which  used  so  generally  to  conceal  itself  under  an 
affectation  of  reverence  for  the  popular  gods.  He 
never  married,  though  Epictetus  begged  him  to  do 
so,  but  was  met  by  the  request  that  his  wife  might 
be  one  of  Epictetus’s  daughters,  whose  own 
bachelor  life  was  not  very  consistent  with  his 
urging  the  duty  of  giving  birth  to  and  educating 
children.  This  and  other  anecdotes  of  Demonax 
recorded  by  Lucian,  shew  him  to  have  been  an 
amiable,  good-humoured  man,  leading  probably  a 
happy  life,  beloved  and  respected  by  those  about 
him,  and  no  doubt  contrasting  favourably  with 
others  who  in  those  times  called  themselves  votaries 
of  those  ancient  systems  which,  as  practical  guides 
of  life,  were  no  longer  necessary  in  a  world  to 
which  a  perfect  revelation  had  now  been  given. 
[Crescens.]  Demonax  died  when  nearly  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  old,  and  was  buried  with  great  magni¬ 
ficence,  though  he  had  declared  it  a  matter  of  perfect 
indifference  to  him  if  his  body  were  thrown  to  the 
dogs.  (Lucian,  Demonaoc;  Brucker,  Hist.  Crit. 
Phil.  per.  ii.  pars  1.  2.  6.)  [G.  E.  L.  C.] 

DEMONI'CE  (A 7iij.ovlk7j),  a  daughter  of  Agenor 
and  Epicaste,  who  became  by  Ares  the  mother  of 
Euenus,  Molus,  Pylus,  and  Thestius.  (Apollod.  i. 
7.  $  7.)  Hesiod  ( ap .  Schol.  ad  Horn.  II.  xiv.  200) 
calls  her  Demodoce.  [L.  S.] 

DEMONI'CUS  (At^oV/kos),  an  Athenian  co¬ 
mic  poet  of  the  new  comedy,  of  whom  one  frag¬ 
ment  is  preserved  by  Athenaeus  (ix.  p.  410,  d,), 
who  gives  ’A^cAo jvlos  as  the  title  of  the  play  ;  but 
perhaps  it  should  rather  be  ’AxeA&Jos.  (Meineke, 
Frag.  Com.  Graec.  i.  p.  492,  iv.  p.  570.)  [P.  S.] 

DEMO'PHANES(A?7(uo<!>c^77y),  of  Megalopolis, 
a  Platonic  philosopher,  and  a  disciple  of  Arcesilas. 
(Plut.  Philopoem.  1.)  He  and  Ecdemus  were  the 
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chief  persons  who  delivered  Megalopolis  from  the 
tyranny  of  Aristodemus,  and  also  assisted  Aratus 
in  abolishing  tyranny  at  Sicyon.  For  a  time  they 
were  entrusted  with  the  administration  of  the  state 
of  Cyrene,  and  Philopoemen  in  his  youth  had  en¬ 
joyed  their  friendship.  (Polyb.  x.  25.)  [L.  S.] 

DEMOPHILUS.  [Damophilus.] 

DEMO'PHILUS  (  ArjfjLocpLXos).  1.  The  son  of 
Ephorus,  was  an  historian  in  the  time  of  Alexan¬ 
der  the  Great.  He  continued  his  father’s  history 
by  adding  to  it  the  history  of  the  Sacred  War 
from  the  taking  of  Delphi  and  the  plunder  of  its 
temple  by  Philomelus  the  Phocian,  b.  c.  357. 
(Diod.  xvi.  14  ;  Suid.  s.  v.  '’Ecpnnros,  where  *E (popos 
should  be  read  for  *E(pnnros  ;  Athen.  vi.  p.  232,  d. ; 
Schol.  Horn.  II.  xiii.  301;  Vossius,  de  Hist.  Graec. 
p.  98,  ed.  Westermann.) 

2.  An  Athenian  comic  poet  of  the  new  comedy. 
The  only  mention  of  him  is  in  the  Prologue  to  the 
Asinaria  of  Plautus,  who  says,  that  his  play  is 
taken  from  the  ’Ovayos  of  Demophilus,  vv.  1 0-13, 

“  Huic  nomen  Graece  est  Onagos  Fabulae. 

Demophilus  scripsit,  Marcus  vortit  barbare. 

Asinariam  volt  esse,  si  per  vos  licet. 

Inest  lepos  ludusque  in  hac  Comoedia.” 
Meineke  observes  that,  judging  from  the  “lepos 
ludusque”  of  the  Asinaria ,  we  have  no  need  to  re¬ 
gret  the  loss  of  the  ’O vayos.  (Meineke,  Frag.  Com. 
Graec.  i.  p.  491.) 

3.  A  Pythagorean  philosopher,  of  whose  per¬ 
sonal  history  nothing  is  known.  He  wrote  a 
work  entitled  fiiov  S-epaireia,  treating  of  practical 
ethics,  parts  of  which  are  still  extant,  in  the  form 
of  a  selection,  entitled  yrwpiKd  ogoidgara,  from 
which  we  may  infer  that  the  whole  work  must 
have  been  of  the  highest  order  of  excellence.  The 
extant  portion  of  it  was  first  printed  by  Lucas 
Holstenius  in  his  collection  of  the  ancient  writers 
on  practical  morals,  Rome,  1638,  8vo.,  Lugd.  Bat. 
1639,  12mo. ;  then  by  Gale,  in  his  Opusc.  Mythol. 
Cant.  1670,  8vo.,  Amst.  1688,  8vo.,  also  with  the 
Oxford  edition  of  Maximus  Tyrius,  1677,  12mo., 
and  with  Wetstein’s  Epictetus,  Amst.  1750, 12mo.; 
in  a  separate  form  by  J.  Swedberg,  Stockholm, 
1682,  8vo.,  and  more  correctly  by  I.  A.  Schier, 
Lips.  1754,  8vo.,  and  lastly  by  J.  C.  Orelli,  in  his 
Opusc.  Graec.  Vet.  Scntent.  Lips.  1819,  8vo.  [P.S.] 

DEMOPHILUS,  artists.  1.  Of  Himera,  a 
painter,  who  flourished  about  B.  c.  424,  was  said 
by  some  to  have  been  the  teacher  of  Zeuxis.  (Plin. 
xxxv.  9.  s.  36.  §  2  ;  Zeuxis.) 

2.  An  architect  of  little  note,  -wrote  Praecepta 
Symmetriarum.  (Vitruv.  vii.  Praef.  §  14.)  See 
also  Damophilus.  [P.  S.] 

DE'MOPHON  or  DEMOPHOON  (A nyocpdiv 
or  A-q po(p6ur).  1.  The  youngest  son  of  Celeus  aud 
Metaneira,  who  wras  entrusted  to  the  care  of  De¬ 
meter.  He  grew  up  under  her  without  any  human 
food,  being  fed  by  the  goddess  with  her  own  milk, 
and  ambrosia.  During  the  night  she  used  to  place 
him  in  fire  to  secure  to  him  eternal  youth  ;  but 
once  she  was  observed  by  Metaneira,  who  disturbed 
the  goddess  by  her  cries,  and  the  child  Demophon 
was  consumed  by  the  flames.  (Apollod.  i.  5.  §  1 ; 
Ov.  Fast.  iv.  512,  &c.  ;  Hygin.  Fuh.  147  ;  Horn. 
Hymn,  in  Cer.  234.) 

2.  A  son  of  Theseus  and  Phaedra,  and  brother 
of  Acamas.  (Diod.  iv.  62 ;  Hygin.  Fab.  48.) 
According  to  Pindar  (ap.  Plut.  Thes.  28),  he  was 
the  son  of  Theseus  by  Antiope.  He  accompanied 
the  Greeks  against  Troy  (Homer,  however,  does 
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not  mention  him),  and  there  effected  the  liberation 
of  his  grandmother  Aethra,  who  was  with  Helena 
as  a  slave.  (Paus.  x.  25.  §  2.)  According  to 
Plutarch  he  was  beloved  by  Laodice,  who  became 
by  him  the  mother  of  Munychus  or  Munytus 
whom  Aethra  brought  up  in  secret  at  Ilium.  On 
Demophon’s  return  from  Troy,  Phyllis,  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  Thracian  king  Sithon,  fell  in  love  with 
him,  and  he  consented  to  marry  her.  But,  before 
the  nuptials  were  celebrated,  he  went  to  Attica  to 
settle  his  affairs  at  home,  and  as  he  tarried  longer 
than  Phyllis  had  expected,  she  began  to  think  that 
she  was  forgotten,  and  put  an  end  to  her  life.  She 
was,  however,  metamorphosed  into  a  tree,  and  De¬ 
mophon,  when  he  at  last  returned  and  saw  what 
had  happened,  embraced  the  tree  and  pressed  it  to 
his  bosom,  whereupon  buds  and  leaves  immediately 
came  forth.  (Ov.  Ar.  Am.  iii.  38,  Heroid.  2  ;  Serv. 
ad  Virg.  Eclog.  v.  10  ;  comp.  Hygin.  Fab.  59.) 
Afterwards,  when  Diomedes  on  his  return  from  Troy 
was  thrown  on  the  coast  of  Attica,  and  without 
knowing  the  country  began  to  ravage  it,  Demophon 
marched  out  against  the  invaders  :  he  took  the 
Palladium  from  them,  but  had  the  misfortune  to 
kill  an  Athenian  in  the  struggle.  For  this  murder 
he  was  summoned  by  the  people  of  Athens  before 
the  court  e7id  riaAAaSfip — the  first  time  that  a  man 
was  tried  by  that  court.  (Paus.  i.  28.  §  9.) 
According  to  Antoninus  Liberalis  (33)  Demophon 
assisted  the  Heracleidae  against  Eurystheus,  who 
fell  in  battle,  and  the  Heracleidae  received  from 
Demophon  settlements  in  Attica,  which  were  called 
the  tetrapolis.  Orestes  too  came  to  Athens  to  seek 
the  protection  of  Demophon.  He  arrived  during 
the  celebration  of  the  Anthesteria,  and  was  kindly 
received  ;  but  the  precautions  which  were  taken 
that  he  might  not  pollute  the  sacred  rights,  gave 
rise  to  the  second  day  of  the  festival,  which  was 
called  (Athen.  x.  p.  437  ;  Plut.  Sympos.  ii.) 

Demophon  was  painted  in  the  Lesche  at  Delphi 
together  with  Helena  and  Aethra,  meditating  how 
he  might  liberate  Aethra.  (Paus.  i.  28.  §  9.) 

3.  A  companion  of  Aeneas,  who  was  killed  by 
Camilla.  (Virg.  Aen.  xi.  675.)  [L.  S.] 

DE'MOPHON  (A 7]go(pu>v).  1.  One  of  the 

two  generals  sent  from  Athens  by  a  decree  of  the 
people,  according  to  Diodorus,  to  aid  the  Thebans 
who  were  in  arms  for  the  recovery  of  the  Cadmeia. 
(Diod.  xv.  26  ;  Wesseling,  ad  loc .)  This  account 
is  in  some  measure  confirmed  by  Deinarchus  (c. 
Dem.  p.  95),  who  mentions  a  decree  introduced 
by  Cephalus  to  the  above  effect.  Xenophon,  how¬ 
ever,  says  that  the  two  Athenian  generals  on  the 
frontier  acted  on  their  own  responsibility  in  aiding 
the  democratic  Thebans,  and  that  the  Athenians 
soon  after,  through  fear  of  Sparta,  put  one  of  them 
to  death,  while  the  other,  who  fled  before  his  trial, 
was  banished.  (Xen.  Hell.  v.  4.  §§  9,  10,  19  ; 
Plut.  Pelop.  14.) 

2.  A  soothsayer  in  Alexander’s  army,  who 
warned  the  king  of  the  danger  to  which  his  life 
would  be  exposed  in  the  attack  which  he  was  on 
the  point  of  making  on  the  town  of  the  Malli,  b.  c. 
326.  Alexander  is  said  to  have  rejected  the 
warning  contemptuously,  and  in  the  assault  he  had 
a  very  narrow  escape  from  death.  (Diod.  xvii.  93  ; 
Curt.  ix.  4 ;  comp.  Arr.  Anab.  vi.  9,  &c.  ;  Plut. 
Alex.  63.)  [E.  E.] 

DEMOPTO'LEMUS  (AT^OTrro'Ae^os),  one  of 
he  suitors  of  Penelope,  slain  by  Odysseus  after 
his  return.  (Horn.  Od.  xxii.  246, 266.)  [L.  S.] 
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DEMO'STHENES  (A rjfxoadevris),  son  of  Alcis- 
thenes,  Athenian  general,  is  one  of  the  prominent 
characters  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  He  was  ap¬ 
pointed  in  the  sixth  year,  b.  c.  426,  to  the  com¬ 
mand  with  Procles  of  a  squadron  of  thirty  ships 
sent  on  the  annual  cruise  around  Peloponnesus. 
Their  first  important  efforts  were  directed  against 
Leucas ;  and  with  the  aid  of  a  large  force  of 
Acarnanians,  Zacynthians,  Cephallenians,  and  Cor- 
cyraeans,  it  seemed  highly  probable  that  this  im¬ 
portant  ally  of  Sparta  might  be  reduced.  And  the 
Acarnanians  were  urgent  for  a  blockade.  Demos¬ 
thenes,  however,  had  conceived,  from  the  informa¬ 
tion  of  the  Messenians,  hopes  of  a  loftier  kind  ; 
and,  at  the  risk  of  offending  the  Acarnanians,  who 
presently  declined  to  co-operate,  sailed  with  these 
views  to  Naupactus.  The  Corcyraeans  had  also 
left  him,  but  he  still  persevered  in  his  project, 
which  was  the  reduction  of  the  Aetolians, — an 
operation  which,  once  effected,  would  open  the 
way  to  the  Phocians,  a  people  ever  well  disposed  to 
Athens,  and  so  into  Boeotia.  It  was  not  too  much 
to  hope  that  northern  Greece  might  thus  be  wholly 
detached  from  the  Spartan  alliance,  and  the  war 
be  made  strictly  Peloponnesian.  The  success  of 
the  first  move  in  this  plan  depended  much  on  the 
aid  of  certain  allies  among  the  Ozolian  Locrians, 
who  were  used  to  the  peculiar  warfare  of  the  ene¬ 
my.  These,  however,  were  remiss,  and  Demos¬ 
thenes,  fearing  that  the  rumour  of  his  purpose 
would  rouse  the  whole  Aetolian  nation,  advanced 
without  them.  His  fear  had  been  already  realized, 
and  as  soon  as  the  resources  of  his  archery  were 
exhausted,  he  was  obliged  to  retreat,  and  this  re¬ 
treat  the  loss  of  his  guide  rendered  even  more 
disastrous  than  might  have  been  expected  for  a 
force  of  heavy-armed  men  amidst  the  perpetual 
assaults  of  numerous  light  armed  enemies.  “  There 
was  every  kind  of  flight  and  destruction,”  says 
Thucydides,  “  and  of  300  Athenians  there  fell  120, 
a  loss  rendered  heavy  beyond  proportion,  through 
the  peculiar  excellence  of  this  particular  detach¬ 
ment.”  (Thuc.  iii.  91,  94,  98  ;  Diod.  xii.  60.) 

This,  however,  seemed  to  be  hardly  the  worst 
consequence.  The  Aetolians  sent  ambassadors  to 
Sparta,  to  ask  for  aid  to  reduce  Naupactus  ;  and 
received  under  the  command  of  Eurylochus  3000 
men-at-arms.  The  Ozolian  Locrians  were  overawed 
into  decided  alliance.  But  Naupactus  Demosthenes 
was  enabled  to  save  by  reinforcements  obtained 
on  urgent  entreaty  from  the  offended  Acarnanians  ; 
and  Eurylochus  led  off  his  forces  for  the  present 
to  Calydon,  Pleuron,  and  Proschium.  Yet  this 
was  but  the  preliminary  of  a  more  important  move¬ 
ment.  The  Ambraciots,  on  a  secret  understand¬ 
ing  with  him,  advanced  with  a  large  force  into 
the  country  of  their  ancient  enemy,  the  Amphilo- 
chian  Argos  ;  they  posted  themselves  not  far  from 
the  town,  at  Olpae.  Eurylochus  now  broke  up, 
and,  by  a  judicious  route,  passing  between  the  town 
itself  and  Crenae,  where  the  Acarnanians  had  as¬ 
sembled  to  intercept  him,  effected  a  junction  with 
these  allies.  Presently,  on  the  other  hand,  De¬ 
mosthenes  arrived  with  twenty  ships,  and  under 
his  conduct  the  final  engagement  took  place  at 
Olpae,  and  was  decided,  by  an  ambuscade  which 
he  planted,  in  favour  of  the  Athenians  and  Acar¬ 
nanians.  An  almost  greater  advantage  was  gained 
by  the  compact  entered  into  with  Menedaeus,  the 
surviving  Spartan  officer,  for  the  underhand  with¬ 
drawal  of  the  Peloponnesians.  And,  finally,  hav- 
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ing  heard  that  the  whole  remaining  force  of  Am- 
bracia  was  advancing  in  support,  he  succeeded 
further  in  waylaying  and  almost  exterminating  it 
in  the  battle  of  Idomene.  The  Athenians  received 
a  third  part  of  the  spoils,  and  the  amount  may  be 
estimated  from  the  fact,  that  the  share  of  Demos¬ 
thenes,  the  only  portion  that  reached  Athens  in 
safety,  was  no  less  than  300  panoplies.  (Thuc.  iii. 
102,  105 — 114;  Diod.  xii.  60.) 

Demosthenes  might  now  safely  venture  home : 
and  in  the  next  year  he  was  allowed,  at  his  own 
request,  though  not  in  office,  to  accompany  Eury- 
medon  and  Sophocles,  the  commanders  of  a  squadron 
destined  for  Sicily,  and  empowered  to  use  their 
services  for  any  object  he  chose  on  the  Peloponne¬ 
sian  coast.  They,  however,  would  not  hear  of  any 
delay,  and  it  was  only  by  the  chance  of  stress  of 
weather,  which  detained  the  fleet  at  Pylos,  his 
choice  for  his  new  design,  that  he  was  enabled  to 
effect  his  purpose.  The  men  themselves  while 
waiting,  took  the  fancy  to  build  him  his  fort ;  and 
in  it  he  was  left  with  five  ships.  Here  he  was 
assailed  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  whom  the  news  had 
recalled  out  of  Attica,  and  from  Corcyra,  and  here 
with  great  spirit  and  success  he  defeated  their  at¬ 
tempt  to  carry  the  place  on  the  sea  side.  The  arrival 
of  forty  Athenian  ships,  for  which  he  had  sent,  and 
their  success  in  making  their  way  into  the  harbour, 
reversed  his  position.  The  Lacedaemonians,  who 
in  their  siege  of  the  place  bad  occupied  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  island,  were  now  cut  off  and  blockaded, 
and  Sparta  now  humbled  herself  to  ask  for  peace. 
The  arrogance  of  the  people  blighted  this  promise ; 
and  as  the  winter  approached  it  became  a  question 
whether  the  whole  advantage  wras  not  likely  to  be 
lost  by  the  escape  of  the  party.  Demosthenes, 
however,  was  devising  an  expedient,  when  joined 
or  rather,  in  fact,  superseded  by  Cleon  [Cleon], 
who  nevertheless  was  shrewd  enough  not  to  inter¬ 
fere,  possibly  had  even  had  intimation  of  it  through¬ 
out.  His  Aetolian  disaster  had  taught  him  the  value 
of  light  and  the  weakness  of  heavy  arms.  Land¬ 
ing  at  two  points  with  a  force  of  which  one-third 
only  were  full-armed,  by  a  judicious  distribution 
of  his  troops,  and  chiefly  by  the  aid  of  his  archers 
and  targeteers,  he  effected  the  achievement,  then 
almost  incredible,  of  forcing  the  Spartans  to  lay 
down  their  arms.  (Thuc.  iv.  2 — 40  ;  Diod.  xii. 
61—63.) 

The  glory  of  this  success  was  with  the  vulgar 
given  to  Cleon,  yet  Demosthenes  must  have 
surely  had  some  proportion  of  it.  He  was  pro¬ 
bably  henceforth  in  general  esteem,  as  in  the 
Knights  of  Aristophanes,  coupled  at  the  head  of 
the  list  of  the  city’s  generals  with  the  high-born 
and  influential  Nicias.  We  find  him  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  year  (b.  c.  424)  commanding  with  Hippocrates 
in  the  operation  in  the  Megarid ;  possessing  him¬ 
self  by  a  stratagem  of  the  Long  Walls  uniting 
Megara  to  Nisaea,  and  receiving  shortly  the  submis¬ 
sion  of  Nisaea  itself,  though  baffled  by  the  advance 
of  Brasidas  in  the  main  design  on  Megara.  Soon 
after,  he  concerted  with  the  same  colleague  a  grand 
attempt  on  Boeotia.  On  a  fixed  day  Hippocrates 
was  to  lead  the  whole  Athenian  force  into  the 
south-eastern  frontier,  and  occupy  Delium,  while 
Demosthenes  was  to  land  at  Siphae,  and  by  the 
aid  of  the  democratic  party,  possess  himself  of  it 
and  of  Chaeroneia.  Demosthenes  with  this  view 
took  forty  ships  to  Naupactus,  and,  having  raised 
forces  invAcarnania,  sailed  for  Siphae.  But  either 
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he  or  Hippocrates  had  mistaken  the  day ;  his 
arrival  was  too  early,  and  the  Boeotians,  who  had 
moreover  received  information  of  the  plot,  were 
enabled  to  bring  their  whole  force  against  Demos¬ 
thenes,  and  yet  be  in  time  to  meet  his  colleague  at 
Delium.  The  whole  design  was  thus  overthrown, 
and  Demosthenes  was  further  disgraced  by  a  re¬ 
pulse  in  a  descent  on  the  territory  of  Sicyon. 
(Thuc.  iv.  66 — 74,  76,  77,  89,  101;  Diod.  xii. 
66—69.) 

He  does  not  reappear  in  history,  except  among  the 
signatures  to  the  treaties  of  the  tenth  year,  B.  c.  422 
(Thuc.  v.  19,  24),  till  the  nineteenth,  b.c.413.  On 
the  arrival  of  the  despatch  from  Nicias  giving  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  relief  of  Syracuse  by  Gylippus,  he  was 
appointed  with  Eurymedon  to  the  command  of  the 
reinforcements,  and,  while  the  latter  went  at  once 
to  Sicily,  he  remained  at  home  making  the  needful 
preparations.  Early  in  the  spring  he  set  sail  with 
sixty-five  ships;  and  after  some  delays,  how  far 
avoidable  we  cannot  say,  at  Aegina  and  Corcyra, 
on  the  coasts  of  Peloponnesus  and  of  Italy,  reached 
Syracuse  a  little  too  late  to  prevent  the  first  naval 
victory  of  the  besieged.  (Thuc.  vii.  16,  17,  20, 
26,  31,  33,  35,  42.) 

The  details  of  this  concluding  portion  of  the 
Syracusan  expedition  cannot  be  given  in  a  life  of 
Demosthenes.  His  advice,  on  his  arrival,  was  to 
make  at  once  the  utmost  use  of  their  own  present 
strength  and  their  enemies’  consternation,  and 
then  at  once,  if  they  failed,  to  return.  No  imme¬ 
diate  conclusion  of  the  siege  could  be  expected 
without  the  recovery  of  the  high  ground  command¬ 
ing  the  city,  Epipolae.  After  some  unsuccessful 
attempts  by  day,  Demosthenes  devised  and  put 
into  effect  a  plan  for  an  attack,  with  the  wrhole 
forces,  by  night.  It  was  at  first  signally  success¬ 
ful,  but  the  tide  wras  turned  by  the  resistance  of  a 
body  of  Boeotians,  and  the  victory  changed  to  a 
disastrous  defeat.  Demosthenes  now  counselled 
an  immediate  departure,  either  to  Athens,  or,  if 
Nicias,  whose  professions  of  greater  acquaintance 
with  the  internal  state  of  the  besieged  greatly  in¬ 
fluenced  his  brother  generals,  really  had  grounds 
for  hope,  at  any  rate  from  their  present  unhealthy 
position  to  the  safe  and  wholesome  situation  of 
Thapsus.  Demosthenes  reasoned  in  vain  :  the 
ensued  the  fatal  delay,  the  return  of  Gylippus  with 
fresh  reinforcements,  the  late  consent  of  Nicias  to 
depart,  and  the  infatuated  recal  of  it  on  the  eclipse 
of  the  moon,  the  first  defeat  and  the  second  of 
the  all-important  ships.  In  the  latter  engage¬ 
ment  Demosthenes  had  the  chief  command,  and 
retained  even  in  the  hour  of  disaster  sufficient 
coolness  to  see  that  the  only  course  remaining 
w'as  at  once  to  make  a  fresh  attempt  to  break 
through  the  blockading  ships  and  force  their 
way  to  sea.  And  he  had  now  the  voice  of  Nicias 
with  him  :  the  army  itself  in  desperation  refused. 
In  the  subsequent  retreat  by  the  land,  Demos¬ 
thenes  for  some  time  is  described  simply  as  co¬ 
operating  with  Nicias,  though  with  the  separate 
command  of  the  second  and  rearward  division. 
This,  on  the  sixth  day,  through  its  greater  expo¬ 
sure  to  the  enemy,  was  unable  to  keep  up  with 
the  other;  and  Demosthenes,  as  in  his  position 
was  natural,  looked  more  to  defence  against  the 
enemy,  while  Nicias  thought  only  of  speedy  re¬ 
treat.  The  consequence  was  that,  having  fallen 
about  five  miles  and  a  half  behind,  he  was  sur¬ 
rounded  and  driven  into  a  plot  of  ground  planted 
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with  olives,  fenced  nearly  round  with  a  wall, 
where  lie  was  exposed  to  the  missiles  of  the  ene¬ 
my.  Here  he  surrendered,  towards  evening,  on 
condition  of  the  lives  of  his  soldiers  being  spared. 

His  own  was  not.  In  confinement  at  Syracuse 
Nicias  and  he  were  once  more  united,  and  were 
together  relieved  by  a  speedy  death.  Such  was 
the  unworthy  decree  of  the  Syracusan  assembly, 
against  the  voice,  say  Diodorus  and  Plutarch,  of 
Hennocrates,  and  contrary,  says  Thucydides,  to, 
the  wish  of  Gylippus,  who  coveted  the  glory  of 
conveying  the  two  great  Athenian  commanders  to 
Sparta.  (Thuc.  vii.  42 — 87  ;  Diod.  xiii.  10 — 33  ; 
Plut.  Nicias ,  20-28.)  Timaeus,  adds  Plutarch,  re¬ 
lated  that  Hermocrates  contrived  to  apprize  them  of 
the  decree,  and  that  they  fell  by  their  o\yn  hands. 
Demosthenes  may  be  characterized  as  an  unfortu¬ 
nate  general.  Had  his  fortune  but  equalled  his 
ability,  he  had  achieved  perhaps  a  name  greater 
than  any  of  the  generals  of  his  time.  In  the  large¬ 
ness  and  boldness  of  his  designs,  the  quickness 
and  justice  of  his  insight,  he  rises  high  above  all 
his  contemporaries.  In  Aetolia  the  crudeness  of  his 
first  essay  was  cruelly  punished ;  in  Acarnania  and 
at  Pylos,  though  his  projects  were  even  favoured 
by  chance,  yet  the  proper  result  of  the  one  in  the 
reduction  of  Ambracia  was  prevented  by  the  jea¬ 
lousy  of  his  allies ;  and  in  the  other  his  own  indi¬ 
vidual  glory  was  stolen  by  the  shameless  Cleon. 
In  the  designs  against  Megara  and  Boeotia  failure 
again  attended  him.  In  his  conduct  of  the  second 
Syracusan  expedition  there  is  hardly  one  step 
which  we  can  blame  :  with  the  exception  of  the 
night  attack  on  Epipolae,  it  is  in  fact  a  painful 
exhibition  of  a  defeat  step  by  step  effected  over 
reason  and  wisdom  by  folly  and  infatuation.  It 
is  possible  that  with  the  other  elements  of  a  great 
general  he  did  not  combine  in  a  high  degree  that 
essential  requisite  of  moral  firmness  and  com¬ 
mand  :  he  may  too  have  been  less  accurate  in 
attending  to  the  details  of  execution  than  he  was 
farsighted  and  fertile  in  devising  the  outline.  Yet 
this  must  be  doubtful :  what  we  learn  from  history 
is,  that  to  Demosthenes  his  country  owed  her 
superiority  at  the  peace  of  Nicias,  and  to 
iny  rather  than  to  him  her  defeat  at  Syracuse. 
Of  his  position  at  home  among  the  various  parties 
)f  the  state  we  know  little  or  nothing :  he  appears 
;o  have  been  of  high  rank  :  in  Aristophanes  he  is 
described  as  leading  the  charge  of  the  Hippeis 
upon  Cleon  ( Equites ,  242),  and  his  place  in  the 
play  throughout  seems  to  imply  it.  [A.  H.  C.] 

DEMO'STHENES  (AppoaOeu-ns),  the  greatest 
of  the  Greek  orators,  was  the  son  of  one  Demos¬ 
thenes,  and  born  in  the  Attic  demos  of  Paeania. 
Respecting  the  year  of  his  birth,  the  statements  of 
the  ancients  differ  as  much  as  the  opinions  of  modern 
critics.  Some  of  the  earlier  scholars  acquiesced  in 
the  express  testimony  of  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus 
{Ep.  ad  Amm.  i.  4),  who  says  that  Demosthenes 
was  born  in  the  year  preceding  the  hundredth 
Olympiad,  that  is,  01.  99.  4,  or  b.  c.  381.  Gellius 
(xv.  28)  states  that  Demosthenes  was  in  his  twen¬ 
ty-seventh  year  at  the  time  when  he  composed  his 
orations  against  Androtion  and  Timocrates,  which 
belong  to  b.  c.  355,  so  that  the  birth  of  Demos¬ 
thenes  would  fall  in  b.  c.  383  or  382,  the  latter  of 
which  is  adopted  by  Clinton.  (F.  II.  ii.  p.  426,  &c., 
3rd  edit.)  According  to  the  account  in  the  lives 
of  the  Ten  Orators  (p.  845.  I).)  Demosthenes  was 
born  in  the  archonship  of  Dexitkeus,  that  is,  b.  c. 
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385,  and  this  statement  has  been  adopted  by  most 
modern  critics,  such  as  Becker,  Bockh,  Wester- 
mann,  Thirlwall,  and  others  ;  whereas  some  have 
endeavoured  to  prove  that  b.  c.  384  was  his  birth- 
year.  The  opinion  now  most  commonly  received 
is,  that  Demosthenes  was  born  in  B.  c.  385.  For 
detailed  discussions  on  this  question  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  works  mentioned  at  the  end  of  this 
article. 

M  hen  Demosthenes,  the  father,  died,  he  left 
behind  him  a  widow,  the  daughter  of  Gylon,  and 
two  children,  Demosthenes,  then  a  boy  of  seven, 
and  a  daughter  who  was  only  five  years  old.  (Plut. 
Dem.  4  ;  Dem.  c.  Aphob.  ii.  p.  836  ;  Aeschin.  c. 
Ctesiph.  §  171  ;  Boeckh,  Carp.  Inscript,  i.  p.  464.) 
During  the  last  moments  of  his  life,  the  father  had 
entrusted  the  protection  of  his  wife  and  children 
and  the  care  of  his  property,  partly  capital  and 
partly  a  large  sword  manufactory,  to  three  guar¬ 
dians,  Aphobus,  a  son  of  his  sister  Demophon,  a 
son  of  his  brother,  and  an  old  friend  Therippides, 
on  condition  that  the  first  should  marry  the  widow 
and  receive  with  her  a  dowry  of  eighty  minae  ;  the 
second  was  to  marry  the  daughter  on  her  attaining 
the  age  of  maturity,  and  was  to  receive  at  once  two 
talents,  and  the  third  was  to  have  the  interest  of 
seventy  minae,  till  Demosthenes,  the  son,  should 
come  of  age.  (Dem.  c.  Aphob.  i.  pp.  814,  816,  ii. 
840.)  But  the  first  two  of  the  guardians  did  not 
comply  with  the  stipulations  made  in  the  will,  and 
all  three,  in  spite  of  all  the  remonstrances  of  the 
family,  united  in  squandering  and  appropriating  to 
themselves  a  great  portion  of  the  handsome  pro¬ 
perty,  which  is  estimated  at  upwards  of  fourteen 
talents,  and  might  easily  have  been  doubled  during 
the  minority  of  Demosthenes  by  a  prudent  admi¬ 
nistration.  But,  as  it  was,  the  property  gradually 
was  so  reduced,  that  when  Demosthenes  became 
of  age,  his  guardians  had  no  more  than  seventy 
minae,  that  is,  only  one  twelfth  of  the  property 
which  the  father  had  left.  (Dem.  c.  Aphob.  i.  pp. 
812,  832,  815,  c.  Onet.  p.  865.)  This  shameful 
conduct  of  his  own  relatives  and  guardians  un¬ 
questionably  exercised  a  great  influence  on  the 
mind  and  character  of  Demosthenes,  for  it  was 
probably  during  that  early  period  that,  suffering  as 
he  was  through  the  injustice  of  those  from  whom 
he  had  a  right  to  expect  protection,  his  strong 
feeling  of  right  and  wrong  was  planted  and  de¬ 
veloped  in  him,  a  feeling  which  characterizes  his 
whole  subsequent  life.  He  was  thus  thrown  upon 
his  own  resources,  and  the  result  was  great  self- 
reliance,  independence  of  judgment,  and  his  ora¬ 
tory,  which  was  the  only  art  by  which  he  could 
hope  to  get  justice  done  to  himself. 

Although  Demosthenes  passed  his  youth  amid 
such  troubles  and  vexations,  there  is  no  reason  for 
believing  with  Plutarch  (Dem.  4),  that  he  grew  up 
neglected  and  without  any  education  at  all.  The 
very  fact  that  his  guardians  are  accused  of  having 
refused  to  pay  his  teachers  (c.  Aphob.  i.  p.  828) 
shews  that  he  received  some  kind  of  education, 
which  is  further  continued  by  Demosthenes’s  own 
statement  (de  Coron.  pp.  312,  315),  though  it 
cannot  be  supposed  that  his  education  comprised 
much  more  than  an  elementary  course.  The  many 
illustrious  personages  that  are  mentioned  as  his 
teachers,  must  be  conceived  to  have  become  con¬ 
nected  with  him  after  he  had  attained  the  age  of 
manhood.  He  is  said  to  have  been  instructed  in 
philosophy  by  Plato.  (Plut.  Dem.  5,  Vit.  X  Oral. 
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p.  844  ;  Diog.  Laert.  iii.  46  ;  Cic.  Brut.  31,  Oral. 
4  ;  Quintil.  xiii.  2.  §  22,  10.  §  24  ;  Gellius,  iii. 
13.)  It  may  be  that  Demosthenes  knew  and  es¬ 
teemed  Plato,  but  it  is  more  than  doubtful  whether 
he  received  his  instruction  ;  and  to  make  him,  as 
some  critics  have  done,  a  perfect  Platonic,  is  cer¬ 
tainly  going  too  far.  According  to  some  accounts 
he  was  instructed  in  oratory  by  Isocrates  (Plut. 
Vit.  X  Orat.  p.  844  ;  Phot.  Bill.  p.  492),  but  this 
was  a  disputed  point  with  the  ancients  themselves, 
some  of  whom  stated,  that  he  was  not  personally 
instructed  by  Isocrates,  but  only  that  he  studied 
the  prjTopm 7,  which  Isocrates  had  written. 

(Plut.  Vit.  X  Orat.  p.  837,  Dem.  5.)  The  tradi¬ 
tion  of  Demosthenes  having  been  a  pupil  of  Iso¬ 
crates  is,  moreover,  not  supported  by  any  evidence 
derived  from  the  orations  of  Demosthenes  himself, 
who  speaks  with  contempt  of  the  rhetorical  school 
of  Isocrates  (c.  Lacrin.  pp.  928,  937),  and  an  un¬ 
biassed  reader  of  the  works  of  the  two  orators 
cannot  discover  any  direct  influence  of  the  elder 
upon  the  younger  one,  for  certain  words  and  phrases 
cannot  assuredly  be  taken  as  proofs  to  the  contrary. 
The  account  that  Demosthenes  was  instructed  in 
oratory  by  Isaeus  (Plut.  Dem.  5,  Vit.  X  Orat.  p. 
844  ;  Phot.  Bill.  p.  492),  has  much  more  probabi¬ 
lity  ;  for  at  that  time  Isaeus  was  the  most  eminent 
orator  in  matters  connected  with  the  laws  of  in¬ 
heritance,  the  very  thing  which  Demosthenes 
needed.  This  account  is  further  supported  by  the 
fact,  that  the  earliest  orations  of  Demosthenes,  viz. 
those  against  Aphobus  and  Onetor,  bear  so  strong 
a  resemblance  to  those  of  Isaeus,  that  the  ancients 
themselves  believed  them  to  have  been  composed 
by  Isaeus  for  Demosthenes,  or  that  the  latter  had 
written  them  under  the  guidance  of  the  former. 
(Plut.  Vit.  X  Orat.  p.  839  ;  Liban.  Vit.  Dem.  p. 
3,  Argum.  ad  Orat.  c.  Onet.  p.  875.)  We  may  sup¬ 
pose  without  much  hesitation,  that  during  the  latter 
years  of  his  minority  Demosthenes  privately  pre¬ 
pared  himself  for  the  career  of  an  orator,  to  which 
he  was  urged  on  by  his  peculiar  circumstances  no  less 
than  by  the  admiration  he  felt  for  the  orators  of  his 
time,  and  that  during  the  first  years  after  his  attain¬ 
ing  the  age  of  manhood  he  availed  himself  of  the 
instruction  of  Isaeus. 

Immediately  after  becoming  of  age  in  b.  c.  366, 
Demosthenes  called  upon  his  guardians  to  render 
him  an  account  of  their  administration  of  his  pro¬ 
perty  ;  but  by  intrigues  they  contrived  to  defer 
the  business  for  two  years,  which  was  perhaps  less 
disagreeable  to  him,  as  he  had  to  prepare  himself 
and  to  acquire  a  certain  legal  knowledge  and  orato¬ 
rical  power  before  he  could  venture  to  come  forward 
in  his  own  cause  with  any  hope  of  success.  In 
the  course  of  these  two  years,  however,  the  matter 
was  twice  investigated  by  the  diaetetae,  and  was 
decided  each  time  in  favour  of  Demosthenes. 
(Dem.  c.  Aphob.  i.  p.828,  c.  Aphob.  iii.  p.  861.) 
At  length,  in  the  third  year  after  his  coming  of 
age,  in  the  archonship  of  Timocrates,  B.  c.  364 
(Dem.  c.  Onet.  p.  868),  Demosthenes  brought  his 
accusation  against  Aphobus  before  the  archon, 
reserving  to  himself  the  right  to  bring  similar 
charges  against  Demophon  and  Therippides,  which, 
however,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  done  ( c . 
Aphob.  i.  p.  817;  Plut.  Vit.  X  Orat.  p.  844; 
Zozim.  Vit.  Dem.  p.  147).  Aphobus  was  con¬ 
demned  to  pay  a  fine  of  ten  talents.  This  verdict 
was  obtained  by  Demosthenes  in  the  face  of  all  the 
intrigues  to  which  Aphobus  had  resorted  for  the 
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purpose  of  thwarting  him  and  involving  him  in  a 
series  of  other  law-suits  (c.  Aphob.  p.  862).  The 
extant  orations  of  Demosthenes  against  Apho¬ 
bus,  who  endeavoured  to  prevent  his  taking 
possession  of  his  property,  refer  to  these  transac¬ 
tions.  Demosthenes  had  thus  gained  a  signal 
victory  over  his  enemies,  notwithstanding  all  the 
extraordinary  disadvantages  under  which  he  la¬ 
boured,  for  his  physical  constitution  was  weak,  and 
his  organ  of  speech  deficient — whence,  probably,  he 
derived  the  nickname  of  paraKos ,  the  delicate 
youth,  or  the  stammerer, — and  it  was  only  owing 
to  the  most  unwearied  and  persevering  exertions 
that  he  succeeded  in  overcoming  and  removing  the 
obstacles  which  nature  had  placed  in  his  way. 
These  exertions  were  probably  made  by  him  after 
he  had  arrived  at  the  age  of  manhood.  In  this 
manner,  and  by  speaking  in  various  civil  cases, 
he  prepared  himself  for  the  career  of  a  political 
orator  and  statesman.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether 
Demosthenes,  like  some  of  his  predecessors,  engaged 
also  in  teaching  rhetoric,  as  some  of  his  Greek  bio¬ 
graphers  assert. 

The  suit  against  Aphobus  had  made  Meidias  a 
formidable  and  implacable  enemy  of  Demosthenes 
(Dem.  c.  Aphob.  ii.  p.  840,  c.  Meid.  p.  539,  &c.), 
and  the  danger  to  which  he  thus  became  exposed 
was  the  more  fearful,  since  except  his  personal 
powers  and  virtues  he  had  nothing  to  oppose  to 
Meidias,  who  was  the  most  active  member  of  a 
coterie,  which,  although  yet  without  any  definite 
political  tendency,  was  preparing  the  ruin  of  the 
republic  by  violating  its  laws  and  sacrificing  its 
resources  to  personal  and  selfish  interests.  The 
first  acts  of  open  hostility  were  committed  in  b.  c. 
361,  when  Meidias  forced  his  way  into  the  house 
of  Demosthenes  and  insulted  the  members  of  his 
family.  This  led  Demosthenes  to  bring  against 
him  the  action  of  uaupyopia ,  and  when  Meidias 
after  his  condemnation  did  not  fulfil  his  obligations, 
Demosthenes  brought  against  him  a  SUg  e£ou Atjs. 
(Dem.  c.  Meid.  p.  540,  &c.)  Meidias  found  means 
to  prevent  any  decision  being  given  for  a  period  of 
eight  years,  and  at  length,  in  B.  c.  354,  he  had  an 
opportunity  to  take  revenge  upon  Demosthenes, 
who  had  in  that  year  voluntarily  undertaken  the 
choregia.  Meidias  not  only  endeavoured  in  all 
possible  ways  to  prevent  Demosthenes  from  dis¬ 
charging  his  office  in  its  proper  form,  but  attacked 
him  with  open  violence  during  the  celebration  of 
the  great  Dionysia.  (Dem.  c.  Meid.  p.  518.)  Such 
an  act  committed  before  the  eyes  of  the  people 
demanded  reparation,  and  Demosthenes  brought  an 
action  against  him.  Public  opinion  condemned 
Meidias,  and  it  was  in  vain  that  he  made  all  pos¬ 
sible  efforts  to  intimidate  Demosthenes,  who  re¬ 
mained  firm  in  spite  of  all  his  enemy’s  machinations, 
until  at  length,  when  an  amicable  arrangement  was 
proposed,  Demosthenes  accepted  it,  and  withdrew 
his  accusation.  It  is  said  that  he  'received  from 
Meidias  the  sum  of  thirty  minae.  (Plut.  Dem.  12; 
Aeschin.  c.  Ctesiph.  §  52.)  The  reason  why  De¬ 
mosthenes  withdrew  his  accusation  was  in  all  pro¬ 
bability  his  fear  of  the  powerful  party  of  which 
Meidias  was  the  leader ;  his  accepting  the  sum  of 
thirty  minae,  which,  however,  can  scarcely  be 
treated  as  an  authentic  fact  (Isid.  Epist. iv.  205),  has 
been  looked  upon  as  an  illegal  act,  and  has  been 
brought  forward  as  a  proof  that  Demosthenes  was 
accessible  to  bribes.  But  the  law  which  forbade  the 
dropping  of  a  public  accusation  (Dem.  c.  Meid.  p.  529) 
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does  not  appear  to  have  been  always  strictly  observ¬ 
ed,  as  it  was  merely  intended  to  prevent  frivolous 
and  unfounded  accusations.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
Demosthenes  did  receive  the  thirty  minae,  it  does 
not  follow  that  it  was  a  bribe,  for  that  sum  may 
have  been  required  of  him  as  a  fine  for  dropping  his 
accusation  against  Meidias,  or  Demosthenes  may 
have  regarded  that  sum  as  a  satisfactory  acknow¬ 
ledgement  of  the  guilt  of  his  enemy.  This  alfair 
belongs  to  the  year  b.  c.  353,  in  which  also  the 
extant  oration  against  Meidias  was  written,  but  as 
Demosthenes  did  not  follow  up  the  suit,  the  oration 
was  left  in  its  present  unfinished  state. 

Demosthenes  had  some  years  before  this  event 
come  forward  as  a  speaker  in  the  public  assembly, 
for  in  B.  c.  355  he  had  delivered  the  orations 
against  Leptines  and  Androtion  (Dionys.  Ep. 
ad  Amm.  i.  4),  and  in  b.  c.  353  the  oration 
against  Timocrates.  The  general  esteem  which 
Demosthenes  enjoyed  as  early  as  that  time  is 
sufficiently  attested  by  the  fact,  that  in  b.  c. 
354,  in  spite  of  all  the  intrigues  of  Meidias,  he 
was  confirmed  in  the  dignity  of  fiovXevrris,  to 
which  he  had  been  elected  by  lot  (Dem.  c.  Meid. 
p.  551),  and  that  in  the  year  following  he  con¬ 
ducted,  in  the  capacity  of  architheoros,  the  usual 
theoria,  which  the  state  of  Athens  sent  to  the  fes¬ 
tival  of  the  Nemean  Zeus  (c.  Meid .  p.  552).  The 
active  part  he  took  in  public  affairs  is  further 
attested  by  the  orations  which  belong  to  this  period: 
in  b.  c.  354  he  spoke  against  the  projected  expedi¬ 
tion  to  Euboea,  though  without  success,  and  he 
himself  afterwards  joined  in  it  under  Phocion. 
(Dem.  de  Pace ,  p.  58,  c.  Meid.  p.  558.)  In  the 
same  year  he  delivered  the  oration  n ep\  auggopLoov, 
in  which  he  successfully  dissuaded  the  Athenians 
from  their  foolish  scheme  of  undertaking  a  war 
against  Persia  (Dem.  de  Rhod.  lib.  p.  192),  and  in 
B.  c.  353  he  spoke  for  the  Megalopolitans  (u7rep 
Me7a\o7roA£Ta>i'),  and  opposed  the  Spartans,  who 
had  solicited  the  aid  of  Athens  to  reduce  Megalo¬ 
polis. 

The  one  hundred  and  sixth  Olympiad,  or  the 
period  from  B.  c.  356,  is  the  beginning  of  the  career 
of  Demosthenes  as  one  of  the  leading  statesmen  of 
Athens,  and  henceforth  the  history  of  his  life  is 
closely  mixed  up  with  that  of  his  country;  for 
there  is  no  question  affecting  the  public  good 
in  which  he  did  not  take  the  most  active  part,  and 
support  with  all  the  power  of  his  oratory  what  he 
considered  right  and  beneficial  to  the  state.  King 
Philip  of  Macedonia  had  commenced  in  B.  c.  358 
his  encroachments  upon  the  possessions  of  Athens 
in  the  north  of  the  Aegean,  and  he  had  taken  pos¬ 
session  of  the  towns  of  Amphipolis,  Pydna,  Poti- 
daea,  and  Methone.  During  those  proceedings  he 
had  contrived  to  keep  the  Athenians  at  a  distance, 
to  deceive  them  and  keep  them  in  good  humour  by 
delusions  and  apparently  favourable  promises. 
Demosthenes  was  not,  indeed,  the  only  man  who 
saw  that  these  proceedings  were  merely  a  prelude 
to  greater  things,  and  that  unless  the  king  was 
checked,  he  would  attempt  the  subjugation,  not 
only  of  Athens  but  of  all  Greece ;  but  Demos¬ 
thenes  was  the  only  person  who  had  the  honesty 
and  the  courage  openly  to  express  his  opinions, 
and  to  call  upon  the  Greeks  to  unite  their  strength 
against  the  common  foe.  His  patriotic  feelings 
and  convictions  against  Macedonian  aggrandize¬ 
ment  are  the  groundwork  ot  his  Philippics,  a  series 
of  the  most  splendid  and  spirited  orations.  They 
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did  not,  it  is  true,  produce  the  desired  results,  but 
the  fault  was  not  his,  and  the  cause  of  their  failure 
must  be  sought  in  the  state  of  general  dissolution 
in  the  Greek  republics  at  the  time ;  for  while 
Philip  occupied  his  threatening  position,  the  Pho- 
cians  were  engaged  in  a  war  for  life  and  death 
with  the  Thebans ;  the  states  of  Peloponnesus 
looked  upon  one  another  with  mistrust  and  hatred, 
and  it  was  only  with  great  difficulty  that  Athens 
could  maintain  a  shadow  of  its  former  supremacy. 
The  Athenians  themselves,  as  Demosthenes  says, 
were  indolent,  even  when  they  knew  what  ought 
to  be  done ;  they  could  not  rouse  themselves  to  an 
energetic  opposition ;  their  measures  were  in  most 
cases  only  half  measures ;  they  never  acted  at  the 
right  time,  and  indulged  in  spending  the  treasures 
of  the  republic  upon  costly  pomps  and  festivities, 
instead  of  employing  them  as  means  to  ward  off 
the  danger  that  was  gathering  like  a  storm  at  a 
distance.  This  disposition  was,  moreover,  fostered 
by  the  ruling  party  at  Athens.  It  was  further  an 
unfortunate  circumstance  for  Athens  that,  although 
she  had  some  able  generals,  yet  she  had  no  military 
genius  of  the  first  order  to  lead  her  forces  against 
the  Macedonian,  and  make  head  against  him.  It 
was  only  on  one  occasion,  in  B.  c.  353,  that  the 
Athenians  gained  decided  advantages  by  a  diver¬ 
sion  of  their  fleet,  which  prevented  Philip  passing 
Thermopylae  during  the  war  between  the  Phocians 
and  Thebans.  But  a  report  of  Philip’s  illness  and 
death  soon  made  room  for  the  old  apathy,  and  the 
good-will  of  those  who  would  have  acted  with 
spirit  was  paralyzed  by  the  entire  absence  of  any 
definite  plan  in  the  war  against  Macedonia,  al¬ 
though  the  necessity  of  such  a  plan  had  been 
pointed  out,  and  proposals  had  been  made  for  it  by 
Demosthenes  in  his  first  Philippic,  which  was 
spoken  in  b.  c.  352.  Philip’s  attack  upon  Olynthus 
in  B.  c.  349,  which  terminated  in  the  year  follow¬ 
ing  with  the  conquest  of  the  place,  deprived  the 
Athenians  of  their  last  stronghold  in  the  north. 
At  the  request  of  several  embassies  from  the  Olyn- 
thians,  and  on  the  impressive  exhortation  of  De¬ 
mosthenes  in  his  three  Olynthiac  orations,  the 
Athenians  had  indeed  made  considerable  efforts  to 
save  Olynthus  (Dem.  de  Fals.  Leg.  p.  426;  Dionys. 
Ep.  ad  Amm.  i.  9),  but  their  operations  were 
thwarted  in  the  end  by  a  treacherous  plot  which 
was  formed  at  Olynthus  itself,  and  the  town  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Philip. 

The  next  event  in  which  Demosthenes  took  an 
active  part  is  the  peace  with  Philip,  which  from 
its  originator  is  called  the  peace  of  Philocrates,  and 
is  one  of  the  most  obscure  points  in  the  history  of 
Demosthenes  and  of  Athens,  since  none  of  the  his¬ 
torians  whose  works  are  extant  enter  into  the 
details  of  the  subject.  Our  only  sources  of  infor¬ 
mation  are  the  orations  of  Demosthenes  and  Aes¬ 
chines  on  the  embassy  (nepl  7rapa7rpecrSetas),  which 
contain  statements  so  much  at  variance  and  so 
contradictory,  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  come 
to  any  certain  conclusions,  although,  if  we  consider 
the  characters  of  the  two  orators,  the  authority  of 
Demosthenes  is  entitled  to  higher  credit  than  that 
of  Aeschines.  The  former  may,  to  some  extent, 
have  been  labouring  under  a  delusion,  but  Aes¬ 
chines  had  the  intention  to  deceive.  The  following 
particulars,  however,  may  be  looked  upon  as  well 
established.  During  the  Olynthian  war,  Philip 
had  expressed  his  willingness  to  conclude  a  peace 
and  alliance  with  Athens,  and  the  Athenians,  who 
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were  tired  of  the  war  and  unable  to  form  a  coali¬ 
tion  against  the  king,  had  accepted  the  proposal. 
Philocrates  accordingly  advised  the  Athenians  to 
commence  negotiations  and  to  send  an  embassy  to 
Philip.  Demosthenes  supported  the  plan,  and 
Philocrates,  Aeschines,  and  Demosthenes  were 
among  the  ambassadors  who  went  to  the  king. 
The  transactions  with  Philip  are  not  quite  clear, 
though  they  must  have  referred  to  the  Phocians 
and  Thebans  also,  for  the  Phocians  were  allied 
with  Athens,  and  the  Athenian  ambassadors  pro¬ 
bably  demanded  that  the  Phocians  should  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  treaty  of  peace  and  alliance  between 
Macedonia  and  Athens.  But  this  was  more  than 
Philip  was  inclined  to  agree  to,  since  he  had 
already  resolved  upon  the  destruction  of  the  Pho¬ 
cians.  It  is,  therefore,  very  probable  that  he  may 
have  quieted  the  ambassadors  by  vague  promises, 
and  have  declined  to  comply  with  their  demand 
under  the  pretext  that  he  could  not  make  a  public 
declaration  in  favour  of  the  Phocians  on  account  of 
his  relation  to  the  Thessalians  and  Thebans.  After 
the  return  of  the  ambassadors  to  Athens,  the  peace 
was  discussed  in  two  successive  assemblies  of  the 
people,  and  it  was  at  length  sanctioned  and  sworn 
to  by  an  oath  to  the  king’s  ambassadors.  Aeschines 
censures  Demosthenes  for  having  hurried  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  this  peace  so  much,  that  the  Athenians 
did  not  even  wait  for  the  arrival  of  the  deputies  of 
their  allies,  who  had  been  invited,  and  the  contra¬ 
dictory  manner  in  which  Demosthenes  himself  {de 
Fals.  Leg.  p.  346,  de  Coron.  p.  232)  speaks  of  the 
matter  seems  indeed  to  cast  some  suspicion  upon 
him  ;  but  the  cause  of  Demosthenes’s  acting  as  he  did 
may  have  been  the  vague  manner  in  which  Philip 
had  expressed  himself  in  regard  to  the  Phocians.  At 
any  rate,  however,  quick  decision  was  absolutely 
necessary,  since  Philip  was  in  the  meantime  making 
war  upon  Cersobleptes,  a  king  of  Thrace,  and 
since,  in  spite  of  his  promises  to  spare  the  posses¬ 
sions  of  Athens  in  the  Chersonesus,  he  might  easily 
have  been  tempted  to  stretch  out  his  hands  after 
them :  in  order  to  prevent  this,  it  was  necessary  that 
Philip,  as  soon  as  possible,  should  take  his  oath  to 
the  treaty  of  peace  and  alliance  with  Athens.  It 
was  on  this  occasion  that  the  treacherous  designs  of 
Aeschines  and  his  party  became  manifest,  for  not¬ 
withstanding  the  urgent  admonitions  of  Demos¬ 
thenes  not  to  lose  any  time,  the  embassy  to  receive 
the  king’s  oath  (e7rl  tovs  opxovs ),  of  which  both 
Aeschines  and  Demosthenes  were  again  members 
(the  statement  in  the  article  Aeschines,  p.  37, 
that  Demosthenes  was  not  one  of  the  ambassadors, 
must  be  corrected :  see  Newman  in  the  Classical 
Museum ,  vol.  i.  p.  145),  set  out  with  a  slowness 
as  if  there  had  been  no  danger  whatever,  and  in¬ 
stead  of  taking  the  shortest  road  to  Macedonia  by 
sea,  the  ambassadors  travelled  by  land.  On  their 
arrival  in  Macedonia  they  quietly  waited  till  Philip 
returned  from  Thrace.  Nearly  three  months  passed 
away  in  this  manner,  and  when  at  length  Philip 
arrived,  he  deferred  taking  his  oath  until  he  had 
completed  his  preparations  against  the  Phocians. 
Accompanied  by  the  Athenian  ambassadors,  he 
then  marched  into  Thessaly,  and  it  was  not  till  his 
arrival  at  Pherae  that  he  took  his  oath  to  the 
treaty,  from  which  he  now  excluded  the  Phocians. 
When  the  ambassadors  arrived  at  Athens,  Demos¬ 
thenes  immediately  and  boldly  denounced  the 
treachery  of  his  colleagues  in  the  embassy ;  but  in 
vain.  Aeschines  succeeded  in  allaying  the  fears  of 
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the  people,  and  persuaded  them  quietly  to  wait  for 
the  issue  of  the  events.  Philip  in  the  meantime 
passed  Thermopylae,  and  the  fate  of  Phocis  was 
decided  without  a  blow.  The  king  was  now  ad¬ 
mitted  as  a  member  of  the  Amphictyonic  league, 
and  the  Athenians,  who  had  allowed  themselves  to 
act  the  part  of  mere  spectators  during  those  pro¬ 
ceedings,  were  now  unable  to  do  anything,  but  still 
they  ventured  to  express  their  indignation  at  the 
king’s  conduct  by  refusing  their  sanction  to  his 
becoming  a  member  of  the  Amphictyonic  league. 
The  mischief,  however,  was  done,  and  in  order 
to  prevent  still  more  serious  consequences,  Demos¬ 
thenes,  in  B.  c.  346,  delivered  his  oration  “  on  the 
peace”  (tt epl  elpvuris ),  and  the  people  gave  way. 

From  this  time  forward  the  two  political  parties 
are  fully  developed,  and  openly  act  against  each 
other  ;  the  party  or  rather  the  faction  to  which 
Aeschines  belonged,  was  bribed  by  Philip  to  op¬ 
pose  the  true  patriots,  who  were  headed  by  De¬ 
mosthenes.  He  was  assisted  in  his  great  work  by 
such  able  men  as  Lycurgus,  Hyperides,  Polyeuctus 
Hegesippus,  and  others,  and  being  supported  by 
his  confidence  in  the  good  cause,  he  soon  reached 
the  highest  point  in  his  career  as  a  statesman  and 
orator.  The  basis  of  his  power  and  influence  was 
the  people’s  conviction  of  his  incorruptible  love  of 
justice  and  of  his  pure  and  enthusiastic  love  of  his 
country.  This  conviction  manifested  itself  clearly 
in  the  vengeance  which  the  people  took  upon  the 
treacherous  Philocrates.  (Aeschin.  c.  Ctesiph.  § 
79.)  But  this  admiration  and  reverence  for  real 
and  virtuous  greatness  soon  cooled,  and  it  was  in 
vain  that  Demosthenes  endeavoured  to  place  the 
other  men  who  had  betrayed  their  country  to  Phi¬ 
lip  in  their  embassy  to  him,  in  the  same  light  as 
Philocrates  (Dem.  de  Fals.  Leg.  p.  376),  for  the 
people  were  unwilling  to  sacrifice  more  than  the 
one  man,  whom  the  Macedonian  party  itself  had 
given  up  in  order  to  save  the  rest.  It  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  owing  to  the  influence  of  this  party  that 
Aeschines,  when  after  a  long  delay  he  consented 
to  render  an  account  of  his  conduct  during  the 
embassy,  b.  c.  343,  escaped  punishment,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  vehement  attacks  of  Demosthenes  in 
the  written  oration  7rept  TTapa-irpea^das.  [Aes¬ 
chines,  p.  38.] 

In  the  mean  time  Philip  followed  up  his  plans 
for  the  reduction  of  Greece.  With  a  view  of  draw¬ 
ing  the  Peloponnesians  into  his  interests,  he  tried 
to  win  the  confidence  of  the  Argives  and  Messe- 
nians,  who  were  then  perilled  by  Sparta  ;  he  even 
sent  them  subsidies  and  threatened  Sparta  with  an 
attack.  (Dem.  Phil.  ii.  p.  69.)  Sparta  did  not 
venture  to  offer  any  resistance,  and  the  Athenians, 
who  were  allied  with  Sparta,  felt  unable  to  do  any¬ 
thing  more  than  send  ambassadors  to  Peloponne¬ 
sus,  among  whom  was  Demosthenes,  to  draw  the 
Peloponnesians  away  from  the  Macedonian,  and  to 
caution  them  against  his  intrigues.  (Dem.  Philip . 
ii.  p.  70,  &c.)  In  consequence  of  these  proceed¬ 
ings,  ambassadors  from  Philip  and  the  Peloponne¬ 
sians  met  at  Athens  to  complain  of  the  Athenians 
favouring  the  ambitious  schemes  of  Sparta,  which 
aimed  at  suppressing  the  freedom  of  the  peninsula, 
and  to  demand  an  explanation  of  their  conduct. 
The  Macedonian  party  at  Athens,  of  course,  sup¬ 
ported  those  complaints  ;  their  endeavours  to  dis¬ 
guise  Philip’s  real  intentions  and  to  represent  them 
to  the  people  in  a  favourable  light,  afforded  an 
opportunity  for  Demosthenes,  when  the  answer  to 
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be  sent  to  the  king  was  discussed  in  the  assembly, 
B.  c.  344,  to  place  in  his  second  Philippic  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  and  designs  of  the  king  and  his  Athe¬ 
nian  friends  in  their  true  light.  The  answer  which 
the  Athenians  sent  to  Philip  was  probably  not 
very  satisfactory  to  him,  for  he  immediately  sent 
another  embassy  to  Athens,  headed  by  Python, 
with  proposals  for  a  modification  of  the  late  peace, 
although  he  subsequently  denied  having  given  to 
Python  any  authority  for  such  proposals.  (Dem. 
de  H atones,  p.  81.) 

Philip  had  for  some  time  been  engaged  in 
the  formation  of  a  navy,  and  the  apprehensions 
which  the  Athenians  entertained  on  that  score 
were  but  too  soon  justified ;  for  no  sooner  were 
his  preparations  completed,  than  he  took  possession 
of  the  island  of  Halonesus,  which  belonged  to 
Athens.  The  Athenians  sent  an  embassy  to  claim 
the  island  back ;  but  Philip,  who  had  found  it  in 
the  hands  of  pirates,  denied  that  the  Athenians 
had  any  right  to  claim  it,  but  at  the  same  time  he 
offered  to  make  them  a  present  of  the  island,  if 
they  would  receive  it  as  such.  On  the  return  of 
the  ambassadors  to  Athens  in  B.  c.  343,  the  oration 
on  Halonesus  (-tt ept  'A Kovr/aov)  was  delivered.  It 
is  usually  printed  among  the  orations  of  Demos¬ 
thenes,  but  belongs  in  all  probability  to  Hegesip- 
pus.  This  and  other  similar  acts  of  aggression, 
which  at  length  opened  the  eyes  of  the  Athenians, 
roused  them  once  more  to  vigorous  and  energetic 
measures,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  Macedonian 
party  to  keep  the  people  quiet.  Embassies  were 
sent  to  Acarnania  and  Peloponnesus  to  counteract 
Philip’s  schemes  in  those  quarters  (Dem.  Phil.  iii. 
p.  129),  and  his  expedition  into  Thrace,  by  which 
the  Chersonesus  was  threatened,  called  forth  an 
energetic  demonstration  of  the  Athenians  under 
Diopeithes.  The  complaints  which  Philip  then 
made  roused  DemostheneSj  in  B.  c.  342,  to  his 
powerful  oration  tt epl  twv  hv  Xeppourjcra),  and  to 
his  third  Philippic,  in  which  he  describes  the 
king’s  faithlessness  in  the  most  glaring  colours, 
and  exhorts  his  countrymen  to  unite  and  resist 
the  treacherous  aggressor.  Soon  after  this,  the  ty¬ 
rants  whom  Philip  had  established  in  Euboea  were 
expelled  through  the  influence  and  assistance  of 
Demosthenes  (Dem.  de  Coron.  p.  254) ;  but  it  was 
not  till  B.  c.  341,  when  Philip  laid  siege  to  Perin- 
thus  and  attacked  Byzantium,  that  the  long-sup¬ 
pressed  indignation  of  the  Athenians  burst  forth. 
The  peace  with  Philip  was  now  declared  violated 
(b.  c.  340) ;  a  fleet  was  sent  to  relieve  Byzantium 
(Pint.  Pkoc.  14),  and  Philip  was  compelled  to 
withdraw  without  having  accomplished  anything. 
Demosthenes  was  the  soul  of  all  these  energetic 
measures.  He  had  proposed,  as  early  as  the  Olyn- 
thian  war,  to  apply  the  theoricon  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  the  military  undertakings  of  Athens 
(Dem.  Olynth.  iii.  p.  31)  ;  but  it  was  not  till  Phi¬ 
lip’s  attack  upon  Byzantium  that  he  succeeded  in 
carrying  a  decree  to  this  effect.  (Dionys.  Ep.  ad 
Amm.  i.  1 1.)  By  his  law  concerning  the  trierarchy 
(vSyos  TpLppapxiKos),  he  further  regulated  the 
symmoriae  on  a  new  and  more  equitable  footing. 
(Dem.  de  Coron.  p.  260,  & c.)  He  thus  at  once 
gave  a  fresh  impulse  to  the  maritime  power  and 
enterprise  of  Athens,  B.  c.  340. 

Philip  now  assumed  the  appearance  of  giving 
himself  no  further  concern  about  the  affairs  of 
Greece.  He  carried  on  war  with  his  northern 
neighbours,  and  left  it  to  his  hirelings  to  prepare 
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the  last  stroke  at  the  independence  of  Greece.  ITe 
calculated  well ;  for  when  in  the  spring  of  B.  c.  340 
the  Amphictyons  assembled  at  Delphi,  Aeschines, 
who  was  present  as  pylagoras,  effected  a  decree 
against  the  Locrians  of  Amphissa  for  having  un¬ 
lawfully  occupied  a  district  of  sacred  land.  The 
Amphissaeans  rose  against  this  decree,  and  the 
Amphictyons  summoned  an  extraordinary  meeting 
to  deliberate  on  the  punishment  to  be  inflicted 
upon  Amphissa.  Demosthenes  foresaw  and  fore¬ 
told  the  unfortunate  consequences  of  a  war  of  the 
Amphictyons,  and  he  succeeded  at  least  in  persuad¬ 
ing  the  Athenians  not  to  send  any  deputies  to  that 
extraordinary  meeting.  (Dem.  de  Coron.  p.  275  ; 
Aeschin.  c.  Ctesiph.  §  125,  &c.)  The  Amphictyons 
however  decreed  war  against  Amphissa,  and  the 
command  of  the  Amphictyonic  army  was  given  to 
Cottyphus,  an  Arcadian ;  but  the  expedition  failed 
from  want  of  spirit  and  energy  among  those  who 
took  part  in  it.  (Dem.  de  Coron.  p.  277.)  The 
consequence  was,  that  in  B.  c.  339,  at  the  next 
ordinary  meeting  of  the  Amphictyons,  king  Philip 
was  appointed  chief  commander  of  the  Amphictyo¬ 
nic  army.  This  was  the  very  thing  which  he  had 
been  looking  for.  With  the  appearance  of  justice 
on  his  side,  he  now  had  an  opportunity  of  establish¬ 
ing  himself  with  an  armed  force  in  the  very  heart  of 
Greece.  He  set  out  without  delay,  and  when  the 
Athenians  received  the  news  of  his  having  taken 
possession  of  Elatea,  they  were  thrown  into  the 
deepest  consternation.  Demosthenes  alone  did  not 
give  up  all  hopes,  and  he  once  more  roused  his 
countrymen  by  bringing  about  an  alliance  between 
Athens  and  Thebes.  The  Thebans  had  formerly 
been  favoured  by  Philip,  but  his  subsequent  neg¬ 
lect  of  them  had  effaced  the  recollection  of  it ; 
and  they  now  clearly  saw  that  the  fall  of  Athens 
would  inevitably  be  followed  by  their  own  ruin. 
They  had  before  opposed  the  war  of  the  Amphic- 
tyons,  and  when  Philip  now  called  upon  them  to 
allow  his  army  to  march  through  their  territory  or 
to  join  him  in  his  expedition  against  Athens,  they 
indignantly  rejected  all  his  handsome  proposals, 
and  threw  themselves  into  the  open  arms  of  the 
Athenians.  (Dem.  de  Coron.  p.  299,  &c.)  This 
was  the  last  grand  effort  against  the  growing  power 
of  Macedonia;  but  the  battle  of  Chaeroneia,  on 
the  7th  of  Metageitnion,  b.  c.  338,  put  an  end  to 
the  independence  of  Greece.  Thebes  paid  dearly 
for  its  resistance,  and  Athens,  which  expected  a 
similar  fate,  resolved  at  least  to  perish  in  a  glorious 
struggle.  The  most  prodigious  efforts  were  made 
to  meet  the  enemy ;  but  Philip  unexpectedly  offered 
to  conclude  peace  on  tolerable  terms,  which  it 
would  have  been  madness  to  reject,  for  Athens 
thus  had  an  opportunity  of  at  least  securing  its 
existence  and  a  shadow  of  its  former  independence. 

The  period  which  now  followed  could  not  be 
otherwise  than  painful  and  gloomy  to  Demosthenes, 
for  the  evil  might  have  been  averted  had  his  ad¬ 
vice  been  followed  in  time.  The  catastrophe  of 
Chaeroneia  might  indeed  to  some  extent  be  re¬ 
garded  as  his  work ;  but  the  people  were  too  ge¬ 
nerous  and  too  well  convinced  of  the  purity  of  his 
intentions,  as  well  as  of  the  necessity  of  acting  as  he 
had  acted,  to  make  him  responsible  for  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  consequences  of  the  war  with  Philip.  It 
was,  on  the  contrary,  one  of  the  most  glorious 
acknowledgments  of  his  merits  that  he  could  have 
received,  that  he  was  requested  to  deliver  the  fu¬ 
neral  oration  upon  those  who  had  fallen  at  Chaero- 
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neia,  and  that  the  funeral  feast  was  celebrated  in 
his  house.  (Dem.  de  Coron.  p.  320,  &c.)  But  the 
fury  of  the  Macedonian  party  and  of  his  personal 
enemies  gave  full  vent  to  itself ;  they  made  all 
possible  efforts  to  humble  or  annihilate  the  man 
who  had  brought  about  the  alliance  with  Thebes, 
and  Athens  to  the  verge  of  destruction.  Accusa¬ 
tions  were  brought  against  him  day  after  day,  and 
at  first  the  most  notorious  sycophants,  such  as 
Sosicles,  Diondas,  Melanthus,  Aristogeiton,  and 
others,  were  employed  by  his  enemies  to  crush 
him  (Dem.  de  Coron.  p.  310)  ;  but  the  more  noto¬ 
rious  they  were,  the  easier  was  it  for  Demosthenes 
to  unmask  them  before  the  people.  But  matters 
soon  began  to  assume  a  more  dangerous  aspect 
when  Aeschines,  the  head  of  the  Macedonian  party, 
and  the  most  implacable  opponent  of  Demosthenes, 
came  forward  against  him.  An  opportunity  offered 
soon  after  the  battle  of  Chaeroneia,  when  Ctesiphon 
proposed  to  reward  Demosthenes  with  a  golden 
crown  for  the  conduct  he  had  shewn  during  his 
public  career,  and  more  especially  for  the  patriotic 
disinterestedness  with  which  he  had  acted  during 
the  preparations  which  the  Athenians  made  after 
the  battle  of  Chaeroneia,  when  Philip  was  expected 
at  the  gates.  (Dem.  de  Coron.  p.  266.)  Aeschines 
attacked  Ctesiphon  for  the  proposal,  and  tried  to 
shew  that  it  was  not  only  made  in  an  illegal  form, 
but  that  the  conduct  of  Demosthenes  did  not  give 
him  any  claim  to  the  public  gratitude  and  such  a 
distinction.  This  attack,  however,  was  not  aimed 
at  Ctesiphon,  who  was  too  insignificant  a  person,  but 
at  Demosthenes,  and  the  latter  took  up  the  gaunt¬ 
let  with  the  greater  readiness,  as  he  now  had  an 
opportunity  of  justifying  his  whole  political  conduct 
before  his  countrymen.  Reasons  which  are  un¬ 
known  to  us  delayed  the  decision  of  the  question 
for  a  number  of  years,  and  it  was  not  till  B.  c.  330 
(Pint.  Dem.  24)  that  the  trial  was  proceeded  with. 
Demosthenes  on  that  occasion  delivered  his  oration 
on  the  crown  (irepl  arecpdrou).  Aeschines  did  not 
obtain  the  fifth  part  of  the  votes,  and  was  obliged 
to  quit  Athens  and  spend  the  remainder  of  his  life 
abroad.  All  Greece  had  been  looking  forward 
with  the  most  intense  interest  to  the  issue  of  this 
contest,  though  few  can  have  entertained  any  doubt 
as  to  which  would  carry  the  victory.  The  oration 
on  the  crown  was,  in  all  probability,  like  that  of 
Aeschines  against  Ctesiphon,  revised  and  altered 
at  a  later  period. 

Greece  had  in  the  mean  time  been  shaken  by 
new  storms.  The  death  of  Philip,  in  b.  c.  336, 
had  revived  among  the  Greeks  the  hope  of  shaking 
off  the  Macedonian  yoke.  All  Greece  rose,  and 
especially  Athens,  where  Demosthenes,  although 
weighed  down  by  domestic  grief,  was  the  first 
joyfully  to  proclaim  the  tidings  of  the  king’s  death, 
to  call  upon  the  Greeks  to  unite  their  strength 
against  Macedonia,  and  to  fonn  new  connexions  in 
Asia.  (Pint.  Dem.  23;  Aeschin.  c.  Ctesiph.  §  161 ; 
Diod.  xvii.  3.)  But  the  sudden  appearance  of 
young  Alexander  with  an  army  ready  to  fight, 
damped  the  enthusiasm,  and  Athens  sent  an  em¬ 
bassy  to  him  to  sue  for  peace.  Demosthenes  was 
one  of  the  ambassadors,  but  his  feelings  against 
the  Macedonians  were  so  strong,  that  he  would 
rather  expose  himself  to  the  ridicule  of  his  enemies 
by  returning  after  having  gone  half  way,  than  act 
the  part  of  a  suppliant  before  the  youthful  king. 
(Pint.  Dem.  23;  Aeschin.  c.  Ctesiph.  §  161.)  But 
no  sooner  had  Alexander  set  out  for  the  north  to 
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chastise  the  rebellious  neighbours  of  Macedonia, 
than  a  false  report  of  his  death  called  forth  another 
insurrection  of  the  Greeks.  Thebes,  which  had 
suffered  most  severely,  was  foremost ;  but  the  in¬ 
surrection  spread  over  Arcadia,  Argos,  Elis,  and 
Athens.  However,  with  the  exception  of  Thebes, 
there  was  no  energy  anywhere.  Demosthenes 
carried  indeed  a  decree  that  succours  should  be 
sent  to  Thebes,  but  no  efforts  were  made,  and  De¬ 
mosthenes  alone,  and  at  his  own  expense,  sent  a 
supply  of  arms.  (Diod.  xvii.  8.)  The  second  sud¬ 
den  arrival  of  Alexander,  and  his  destruction  of 
Thebes,  in  B.  c.  335,  put  an  end  to  all  further 
attempts  of  the  Greeks.  Athens  submitted  to  ne¬ 
cessity,  and  sent  Demades  to  the  king  as  mediator. 
Alexander  demanded  that  the  leaders  of  the  popu¬ 
lar  party,  and  among  them  Demosthenes,  should 
be  delivered  up  to  him ;  but  he  yielded  to  the  in¬ 
treaties  of  the  Athenians,  and  did  not  persist  in 
his  demand. 

Alexander’s  departure  for  Asia  is  the  beginning 
of  a  period  of  gloomy  tranquillity  for  Greece ;  but 
party  hatred  continued  in  secret,  and  it  required 
only  some  spark  from  without  to  make  it  blaze 
forth  again  in  undiminished  fury.  This  spark 
came  from  Harpalus,  who  had  been  left  by  Alex¬ 
ander  at  Babylon,  while  the  king  proceeded  to 
India.  When  Alexander  had  reached  the  eastern¬ 
most  point  of  his  expedition,  Harpalus  with  the 
treasures  entrusted  to  his  care,  and  with  6000 
mercenaries,  fled  from  Babylon  and  came  to  Greece. 
In  B.  c.  325  he  arrived  at  Athens,  and  purchased 
the  protection  of  the  city  by  distributing  his  gold 
among  the  most  influential  demagogues.  The 
reception  of  such  an  open  rebel  could  not  be  viewed 
by  the  Macedonian  party  otherwise  than  as  an  act 
of  hostility  towards  Macedonia  itself ;  and  it  was 
probably  at  the  instigation  of  that  party,  that 
Antipater,  the  regent  of  Macedonia,  and  Olympias 
called  upon  the  Athenians  to  deliver  up  the  rebel 
and  the  money  they  had  received  of  him,  and  to 
put  to  trial  those  who  had  accepted  his  bribes. 
Harpalus  was  allowed  to  escape,  but  the  investiga¬ 
tion  concerning  those  who  had  been  bribed  by  him 
was  instituted,  and  Demosthenes  was  among  the 
persons  suspected  of  the  crime.  The  accounts 
of  his  conduct  during  the  presence  of  Harpalus  at 
Athens  are  so  confused,  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  arrive  at  a  certain  conclusion.  Theopompus 
(ap.  Plut.  Dem.  25,  comp.  Vit.  X  Orat.  p.  846) 
and  Deinarchus  in  his  oration  against  Demosthenes 
state,  that  Demosthenes  did  accept  the  bribes  of 
Harpalus ;  but  Pausanias  (ii.  33.  §  4)  expressly 
acquits  him  of  the  crime.  The  authority  of  his 
accusers,  however,  is  very  questionable,  for  in  the 
first  place  they  do  not  agree  in  the  detail  of  their 
statements,  and  secondly,  if  we  consider  the  con¬ 
duct  of  Demosthenes  throughout  the  disputes  about 
Harpalus,  if  we  remember  that  he  opposed  the  re¬ 
ception  of  the  rebel,  and  that  he  voluntarily  of¬ 
fered  himself  to  be  tried,  we  must  own  that  it  is 
at  least  highly  improbable  that  he  should  have 
been  guilty  of  common  bribery,  and  that  it  was 
not  his  guilt  which  caused  his  condemnation,  but 
the  implacable  hatred  of  the  Macedonian  party, 
which  eagerly  seized  this  favourable  opportunity 
to  rid  itself  of  its  most  formidable  opponent,  who 
was  at  that  time  abandoned  by  his  own  friends 
from  sheer  timidity.  Demosthenes  defended  him¬ 
self  in  an  oration  which  Athenaeus  (xiii.  p.592)  calls 
irepl  too  xpvaiou,  and  which  is  probably  the  same 
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as  the  one  referred  to  by  others  under  the  title  of 
diro\oy(a  t du  Sopco v.  (Dionys.  de  Admir.  vi  die. 
Dem.  57,  Ep.  ad  Amm.  i.  T2.)  But  Demosthenes 
was  declared  guilty,  and  thrown  into  prison,  from 
which  however  he  escaped,  apparently  with  the 
connivance  of  the  Athenian  magistrates.  (Plut. 
Dem.  26,  Vit.  X  Or  at.  p.  846  ;  Anonym.  T  it.  De- 
mosth.  p.  158.)  Demosthenes  quitted  his  country, 
and  resided  partly  at  Troezene  and  partly  in  Aegi- 
na,  looking  daily,  it  is  said,  across  the  sea  towards 
his  beloved  native  land. 

But  his  exile  did  not  last  long,  for  in  B.  c.  323 
Alexander  died,  and  the  news  of  his  death  was 
the  watchword  for  a  fresh  rise  of  the  Greeks,  which 
was  organized  by  the  Athenians,  and  under  the 
vigorous  management  of  Leosthenes  it  soon  as¬ 
sumed  a  dangerous  aspect  for  Macedonia.  (Diod. 
xviii.  10.)  Demosthenes,  although  still  living  in 
exile,  joined  of  his  own  accord  the  embassies 
which  were  sent  by  the  Athenians  to  the  other 
Greek  states,  and  he  roused  them  to  a  fresh  strug¬ 
gle  for  liberty  by  the  fire  of  his  oratory.  Such  a 
devotedness  to  the  interests  of  his  ungrateful  coun¬ 
try  disarmed  the  hatred  of  his  enemies.  A  decree 
of  the  people  was  passed  on  the  proposal  of  Demon, 
a  relative  of  Demosthenes,  by  which  he  was  so¬ 
lemnly  recalled  from  his  exile.  A  trireme  was 
sent  to  Aegina  to  fetch  him,  and  his  progress  from 
Peiraeeus  to  the  city  was  a  glorious  triumph  :  it 
was  the  happiest  day  of  his  life.  (Plut.  Dem.  27, 
Vit.  X  Orat.  p.  846  ;  Justin,  xiii.  5.)  _  The  mili¬ 
tary  operations  of  the  Greeks  and  their  success  at 
this  time,  seemed  to  justify  the  most  sanguine  ex¬ 
pectations,  for  the  army  of  the  united  Greeks  had 
advanced  as  far  as  Thessaly,  and  besieged  Anti¬ 
pater  at  Lamia.  But  this  was  the  turning  point ; 
for  although,  even  after  the  fall  of  Leosthenes,  the 
Greeks  succeeded  in  destroying  the  army  of  Leon- 
natus,  which  came  to  the  assistance  of  Antipater, 
yet  they  lost,  in  b.  c.  322,  the  battle  of  Cranon. 
This  defeat  alone  would  not  indeed  have  decided 
the  contest,  had  not  the  zeal  of  the  Greeks  gradu¬ 
ally  cooled,  and  had  not  several  detachments  of  the 
allied  army  withdrawn.  Antipater  availed  himself 
of  this  contemptible  disposition  among  the  Greeks, 
and  offered  peace,  though  he  was  cunning  enough 
to  negotiate  only  with  each  state  separately.  Thus 
the  cause  of  Greece  was  forsaken  by  one  state 
after  another,  until  in  the  end  the  Athenians  were 
left  alone  to  contend  with  Antipater.  It  would 
have  been  folly  to  continue  their  resistance  single- 
handed,  and  they  accordingly  made  peace  with 
Antipater  on  his  own  terms.  All  his  stipulations 
were  complied  with,  except  the  one  which  de¬ 
manded  the  surrender  of  the  popular  leaders  of  the 
Athenian  people.  When  Antipater  and  Craterus 
thereupon  marched  towards  Athens,  Demosthenes 
i  and  his  friends  took  to  flight,  and,  on  the  proposa 
i  of  Demades,  the  Athenians  sentenced  them  to 
|  death.  Demosthenes  had  gone  to  Calauria,  ant. 

!  had  taken  refuge  there  in  the  temple  of  Poseidon, 
i  When  Archias,  who  hunted  up  the  fugitives  every- 
■t  where,  arrived,  Demosthenes,  who  was  summonec 
to  follow  him  to  Antipater,  took  poison,  which  he 
i  had  been  keeping  about  his  person  for  some  time, 
i  and  died  in  the  temple  of  Poseidon,  on  the  10th 
Pyanepsion,  b.  c.  322.  (Plut.  Dem.  29,  1  it.  X 
j  Orat.  p.  846  ;  Lucian,  Encom.  Dem.  43,  &c.) 

Thus  terminated  the  career  of  a  man  who  has 
i  been  ranked  by  persons  of  all  ages  among  the 
greatest  and  noblest  spirits  of  antiquity ;  and  this 
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fame  will  remain  undiminished  so  long  as  sterling 
sentiments  and  principles  and  a  consistent  conduct 
through  life  are  regarded  as  the  standard  by  which 
a  man’s  worth  is  measured,  and  not  simply  the  suc¬ 
cess — so  often  merely  dependent  upon  circumstances 
— by  which  his  exertions  are  crowned.  The  very 
calumnies  which  have  been  heaped  upon  Demos¬ 
thenes  by  his  enemies  and  detractors  more  extra¬ 
vagantly  than  upon  any  other  man — the  coarse 
and  complicated  web  of  lies  which  was  devised  by 
Aeschines,  and  in  which  he  himself  was  caught, 
and  lastly,  the  odious  insinuations  of  Theopompus, 
the  historian,  which  are  credulously  repeated  by 
Plutarch, — have  only  served  to  bring  forth  the  po- 
itical  virtues  of  Demosthenes  in  a  more  striking 
and  brilliant  light.  Some  points  there  are  in  his 
ife  which  perhaps  will  never  be  quite  cleared  up 
on  account  of  the  distorted  accounts  that  have 
come  down  to  us  about  them.  Some  minor  charges 
which  are  made  against  him,  and  affect  his  charac¬ 
ter  as  a  man,  are  almost  below  contempt.  It  is 
said,  for  example,  that  he  took  to  flight  after  the 
battle  of  Chaeroneia,  as  if  thousands  of  others  had 
not  fled  with  him  (Plut.  Dem.  20,  Vit.  X  Orat. 
p.  845;  Aeschin.  c.  Ctesiph.  §§  175,  244,  253)  ; 
that,  notwithstanding  his  domestic  calamity  (his 
daughter  had  died  seven  days  before)  he  rejoiced 
at  Philip’s  death,  which  shews  only  the  predomi¬ 
nance  of  his  patriotic  feelings  over  his  personal  and 
selfish  ones  (Plut.  Dem.  22  ;  Aeschin.  c.  Ctesiph. 
§77);  and  lastly,  that  he  shed  tears  on  going  into 
exile — a  fact  for  which  he  deserves  to  be  loved  and 
honoured  rather  than  blamed.  (Plut.  Dem.  26.) 
The  charge  of  tergiversation  which  is  repeatedly 
brought  against  him  by  Aeschines,  has  never  been 
substantiated  by  the  least  evidence.  (Aeschin.  c. 
Ctesiph.  §  173,  c.  Timarch.  §  131,  de  Fals.  Leg. 

§  165;  Plut.  Dem.  15.)  In  his  administration  of 
public  affairs  Demosthenes  is  perfectly  spotless, 
and  free  from  all  the  crimes  which  the  men  of  the 
Macedonian  party  committed  openly  and  without 
any  disguise.  The  charge  of  bribery,  which  was 
so  often  raised  against  him  by  the  same  Aeschines, 
must  be  rejected  altogether,  and  is  a  mere  distor¬ 
tion  of  the  fact  that  Demosthenes  accepted  subsi¬ 
dies  from  Persia  for  Athens,  which  assuredly  stood 
in  need  of  such  assistance  in  its  struggles  with 
Macedonia ;  but  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  a  suspi¬ 
cion  that  he  ever  accepted  any  personal  bribes. 

His  career  as  a  statesman  received  its  greatest 
lustre  from  his  powers  as  an  orator,  in  which  he 
has  not  been  equalled  by  any  man  of  any  country. 
Our  own  judgment  on  this  point  would  necessarily 
be  one-sided,  as  we  can  only  read  his  orations; 
but  among  the  contemporaries  of  Demosthenes 
there  was  scarcely  one  who  could  point  out  any 
definite  fault  in  his  oratory.  By  far  the  majority 
looked  up  to  him  as  the  greatest  orator  of  the  time, 
and  it  was  only  men  of  such  over-refined  and  hyper¬ 
critical  tastes  as  Demetrius  Phalereus  who  thought 
him  either  too  plain  and  simple  or  too  harsh  and 
strong  (Plut.  Dem.  9,  11)  ;  though  some  found 
those  features  more  striking  in  reading  his  orations, 
while  others  were  more  impressed  with  them  in 
hearing  him  speak.  (Comp.  Dionys.  de  Admir.  vi 
die.  Demosth.  22 ;  Cic.  de  Orat.  iii.  56,  Brut.  38  ; 
Quintil.  xi.  3.  §  6.)  These  peculiarities,  however, 
are  far  from  being  faults ;  they  are,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  proofs  of  his  genius,  if  we  consider  the  temp¬ 
tations  which  natural  deficiencies  hold  out  to  an 
incipient  orator  to  pursue  the  opposite  course.  The 
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obstacles  which  his  physical  constitution  threw  in 
his  way  when  he  commenced  his  career,  were  so 
great,  that  a  less  courageous  and  persevering  man 
than  Demosthenes  would  at  once  have  been  inti¬ 
midated  and  entirely  shrunk  from  the  arduous 
career  of  a  public  orator.  (Plut.  Dem.  6,  &c.) 
Those  early  difficulties  with  which  he  had  to  con¬ 
tend,  led  him  to  bestow  more  care  upon  the  compo¬ 
sition  of  his  orations  than  he  would  otherwise  have 
done,  and  produced  in  the  end,  if  not  the  impossi¬ 
bility  of  speaking  extempore,  at  least  the  habit  of 
never  venturing  upon  it ;  for  he  never  spoke  with¬ 
out  preparation,  and  he  sometimes  even  declined 
speaking  when  called  upon  in  the  assembly  to  do 
so,  merely  because  he  was  not  prepared  for  it. 
(Plut.  Dem.  8,  Vit.  X  Orat.  p.  848.)  There  is, 
however,  no  reason  for  believing  that  all  the  extant 
orations  were  delivered  in  that  perfect  form  in 
which  they  have  come  down  to  us,  for  most  of 
them  were  probably  subjected  to  a  careful  revision 
before  publication  ;  and  it  is  only  the  oration 
against  Meidias,  which,  having  been  written  for 
the  purpose  of  being  delivered,  and  being  after¬ 
wards  given  up  and  left  incomplete,  may  be  re¬ 
garded  with  certainty  as  a  specimen  of  an  oration 
in  its  original  form.  This  oration  alone  sufficiently 
shews  how  little  Demosthenes  trusted  to  the  im¬ 
pulse  of  the  moment.  It  would  lead  us  too  far  in 
this  article  to  examine  the  manner  in  which  De¬ 
mosthenes  composed  his  orations,  and  we  must 
refer  the  reader  to  the  various  modern  works  cited 
below.  We  shall  only  add  a  few  remarks  upon 
the  causes  of  the  mighty  impression  which  his 
speeches  made  upon  the  minds  of  his  hearers.  The 
first  cause  was  their  pure  and  ethical  character ; 
for  every  sentence  exhibits  Demosthenes  as  the 
friend  of  his  country,  of  virtue,  truth,  and  public 
decency  (Plut.  Dem.  13)  ;  and  as  the  struggles  in 
which  he  was  engaged  were  fair  and  just,  he  could 
without  scruple  unmask  his  opponents,  and  wound 
them  where  they  were  vulnerable,  though  he  never 
resorted  to  sycophantic  artifices.  The  second  cause 
was  his  intellectual  superiority.  By  a  wise  ar¬ 
rangement  of  his  subjects,  and  by  the  application 
of  the  strongest  arguments  in  their  proper  places, 
he  brought  the  subjects  before  his  hearers  in  the 
clearest  possible  form ;  any  doubts  that  might  be 
raised  were  met  by  him  beforehand,  and  thus  he 
proceeded  calmly  but  irresistibly  towards  his  end. 
The  third  and  last  cause  was  the  magic  force  of 
his  language,  which  being  majestic  and  yet  simple, 
rich  yet  not  bombastic,  strange  and  yet  familiar, 
solemn  without  being  ornamented,  grave  and  yet 
pleasing,  concise  and  yet  fluent,  sweet  and  yet  im¬ 
pressive,  carried  away  the  minds  of  his  hearers. 
That  such  orations  should  notwithstanding  some¬ 
times  have  failed  to  produce  the  desired  effect,  was 
owing  only  to  the  spirit  of  the  times. 

Most  of  the  critical  works  that  were  written 
upon  Demosthenes  by  the  ancients  are  lost,  and, 
independent  of  many  scattered  remarks,  the  only 
important  critical  work  that  has  come  down  to  us 
is  that  of  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  entitled  irepl 
Tijs  t ov  A17 fxoadeuovs  SeivoTrjTos.  The  acknow¬ 
ledged  excellence  of  Demosthenes’s  orations  made 
them  the  principal  subjects  of  study  and  specula¬ 
tion  with  the  rhetoricians,  and  called  forth  nume¬ 
rous  imitators  and  commentators.  It  is  probably 
owing  to  those  rhetorical  speculations  which  began 
as  early  as  the  second  century  b.  c.,  that  a  number 
of  orations  which  are  decidedly  spurious  and  un- 
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worthy  of  Demosthenes,  such  as  the  Adyoy  imra- 
(pios  and  the  ep&m/cos,  were  incorporated  in  the 
collections  of  those  of  Demosthenes.  Others,  such 
as  the  speech  on  Halonesus,  the  first  against  Aris- 
togeiton,  those  against  Theocrines  and  Neaera, 
which  are  undoubtedly  the  productions  of  contem¬ 
porary  orators,  may  have  been  introduced  among 
those  of  Demosthenes  by  mistake.  It  would  be 
of  great  assistance  to  us  to  have  the  commentaries 
which  were  written  upon  Demosthenes  by  such 
men  as  Didymus,  Longinus,  Hermogenes,  Sallus- 
tius,  Apollonides,  Theon,  Gymnasius,  and  others ; 
but  unfortunately  most  of  what  they  wrote  is  lost, 
and  scarcely  anything  of  importance  is  extant,  ex¬ 
cept  the  miserable  collection  of  scholia  which  have 
come  down  to  us  under  the  name  of  Ulpian,  and 
the  Greek  argumenta  to  the  orations  by  Libanius 
and  other  rhetoricians. 

The  ancients  state,  that  there  existed  65  orations 
of  Demosthenes  (Plut.  Vit.  X  Orat.  p.  847;  Phot. 
Bibl.  p.  490),  but  of  these  only  61,  and  if  we  de¬ 
duct  the  letter  of  Philip,  which  is  strangely  enough 
counted  as  an  oration,  only  60  have  come  down  to 
us  under  his  name,  though  some  of  these  are  spu¬ 
rious,  or  at  least  of  very  doubtful  authenticity. 
Besides  these  orations,  there  are  56  Exordia  to 
public  orations,  and  six  letters,  which  bear  the 
name  of  Demosthenes,  though  their  genuineness  is 
very  doubtful. 

The  orations  of  Demosthenes  are  contained  in 
the  various  collections  of  the  Attic  orators  by  Aldus, 
H.  Stephens,  Taylor,  Reiske,  Dukas,  Bekker, 
Dobson,  and  Baiter  and  Sauppe. v  Separate  editions 
of  the  orations  of  Demosthenes  alone  were  pub¬ 
lished  by  Aldus,  V enice,  1504  ;  at  Basel  in  1532  ; 
by  Feliciano,  Venice,  1543;  by  Morellus  and 
Lambinus,  Paris,  1570;  by  H.  Wolf,  1572  (often 
reprinted);  by  Auger,  Paris,  1790;  and  by  Schae¬ 
fer,  Leipzig  and  London,  1822,  in  9  vols.  8vo. 
The  first  two  contain  the  text,  the  third  the  Latin 
translation,  and  the  others  the  critical  apparatus, 
the  indices,  &c.  A  good  edition  of  the  text  is 
that  by  W.  Dindorf,  Leipzig,  1825,  3  vols.  8vo. 
We  subjoin  a  classified  list  of  the  orations  of 
Demosthenes,  to  which  are  added  the  editions 
of  each  separate  oration,  when  there  are  any,  and 
the  literature  upon  it. 

I.  Political  Orations. 

A.  Orations  against  Philip. 

Editions  of  the  Philippics  were  published  by 
J.  Bekker  (Berlin,  1816,  1825  and  1835),  C.  A. 
Rudiger  (Leipzig,  1818,  1829  and  1833),  and  J. 
T.  Vomel.  (Frankfurt,  1829.) 

1.  The  first  Philippic  was  delivered  in  B.c.  352, 
and  is  believed  by  some  to  be  made  up  of  two  dis¬ 
tinct  orations,  the  second  of  which  is  supposed  to 
commence  at  p.  48  with  the  words  a  pev  ijpels. 
(Dionys.  Ep.  ad  Amm.  i.  10.)  But  critics  down 
to  the  present  time  are  divided  in  their  opinions 
upon  this  point.  The  common  opinion,  that  the 
oration  is  one  whole,  is  supported  by  the  MSS., 
and  is  defended  by  Bremi,  in  the  Philol.  Beitrdge 
aus  der  Schweiz ,  vol.  i.  p.  21,  &c.  The  opposite  opi¬ 
nion  is  very  ably  maintained  by  J.  Held,  Prolego¬ 
mena  ad  Dem.  Orat.  quae  vulgo  prima  Phil,  didtur , 
Vratislaviae,  1831,  and  especially  by  Seebeck  in 
the  Zeitsehrift  fur  d.  Alterthumswiss.  for  1838, 
No.  91,  &c. 

2 — 4.  The  first,  second,  and  third  Olynthiac 
orations  belong  to  the  year  b.  c.  349.  Dionysius 
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(Ep.  ad  Amm.  i.  4)  makes  the  second  the  first, 
and  the  third  the  second  in  the  series ;  and  this 
order  has  been  defended  by  It.  Rauchenstein,  de 
Oral.  Olynth.  ordine,  Leipz.  1821,  which  is  re¬ 
printed  in  vol.  i.  of  Schaefer’s  Apparatus.  The 
other  order  is  defended  by  Becker,  in  his  German 
translation  of  the  Philippics,  i.  p.  1 03,  &c.,  and  by 
Westermann,  St'uve,  Ziemann,  Petrenz,  and  Bruck¬ 
ner,  in  separate  dissertations.  There  is  a  good 
edition  of  the  Olynthiac  orations,  writh  notes,  by 
C.  H.  Frotscher  and  C.  H.  Funkhanel,  Leipzig, 
1834,  8vo. 

5.  The  oration  on  the  Peace,  delivered  in  b.  c. 
346.  Respecting  the  question  as  to  whether  this 
oration  was  actually  delivered  or  not,  see  Becker, 
Philippische  Reden ,  i.  p.  222,  &c.,  and  Vomel, 
Prolegom.  ad  Orat.  de  Pace ,  p.  240,  &c. 

6.  The  second  Philippic,  delivered  in  B.  c.  344. 
See  V omel,  Integrant  esse  Demosth.  Philip.  II.  ap- 
paret  ex  dispositione,  Frankf.  1828,  whose  opinion 
is  opposed  by  Rauchenstein  in  John's  Jahrb.  vol. 
xi.  2,  p.  144,  &c. 

7.  On  Halonesus,  b.  c.  343,  was  suspected  by 
the  ancients  themselves,  and  ascribed  to  Hegesippus. 
(Liban.  Argum.  p.  75;  Harpocrat.  and  Etym.  M. 
s.v.;  Phot.  Bill.  p.  491.)  Weiske  endeavoured 
to  vindicate  the  oration  for  Demosthenes  in  Dis- 
sertatio  super  Orat.  de  Halon .,  Lubben.  1808,  but 
he  is  opposed  by  Becker  in  Seebode's  Archiv.  for 
1825,  i.  p.  84,  &c.,  Philippische  Reden ,  ii.  p.  301, 
&c.,  and  by  V omel  in  Ostenditur  Hegesippi  esse  ora - 
Uonem  de  Haloneso,  Frankf.  1830,  who  published 
a  separate  edition  of  this  oration  under  the  name 
of  Hegesippus  in  1833. 

8.  Ilepl  rdv  ev  Xeppovriacfj,  delivered  in  B.  c.  342. 

9.  The  third  Philippic,  delivered  in  B.  c.  342. 
See  Vomel,  Demosthenis  Philip.  III.  habitant  esse 
ante  Ch e rsonesitica m ,  Frankf.  1837  ;  L.  Spengel, 
Ueber  die  dritte  Philip.  Rede  des  Hem.,  Munich, 
1839. 

10.  The  fourth  Philippic,  belongs  to  b.  c.  341, 
but  is  thought  by  nearly  all  critics  to  be  spurious. 
See  Becker,  Philip.  Reden ,  ii.  p.  491,  &c. ;  W.  H. 
Veersteg,  Orat.  Philip.  IV.  Demosth.  abjudicatur , 
Groningae,  1818. 

11.  npos  tt)v  'Em(TToAr)v  rgu  4uAt7r7roi/,  refers 
to  the  year  B.  c.  340,  but  is  a  spurious  oration. 
Becker,  Philip.  Reden,  ii.  p.  516,  &c. 

B.  Other  Political  Orations. 

12.  Ilepl  2u^Td|ea;y,  refers  to  B.  c.  353,  but  is 
acknowledged  on  all  hands  to  be  spurious.  F.  A. 
Wolf,  Proleg.  adLeptin.  p.  124;  Schaefer,  Apparat. 
Crit.  i.  p.  686. 

13.  Ilepl  ~2vyyopiu>v,  was  delivered  in  B.  c.  354. 
See  Amersfoordt,  Introduct.  in  Orat.  de  Symmor. 
Lugdun.  Bat.  1821,  reprinted  in  Schaefer’s  Appar. 
Crit.  vol.  i.  ;  Parreidt,  Disputat.  de  Instit.  eo 
Athen.  cujus  ordinat.  et  correct,  in  orat.  Ilepl  'Zvpp. 

,  inscripta  suadet  Demosth .,  Magdeburg,  1836. 

14.  'T7rep  MeyaAoiroAirwu,  B.  C.  353. 

15.  Ilepl  ttjs  'P oSicvv  eA evOepias,  B.  C.  351. 

16.  Ilepl  ricv  irpos'AAQcivbpov  avvQyicav,  refers 
to  b.  c.  325,  and  was  recognized  as  spurious  by  the 
ancients  themselves.  (Dionys.  de  Admir.  vi  die. 
Dem.  57  ;  Liban.  Argum.  p.  211.) 

II.  Judicial  or  Private  Orations. 

17.  Ilepl  2re<pavou,  or  on  the  Crown,  was  de¬ 
livered  in  B.  c.  330.  There  are  numerous  separate 

;  editions  of  this  famous  oration  ;  the  best  are  by  I. 
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Bekker  with  scholia,  Flalle,  181 5,  and  Berlin,  1 825, 
by  Bremi  (Gotha,  1834),  and  by  Dissen  (Got¬ 
tingen,  1837).  Comp.  F.  Winiewski,  Comment. 
Historica  et  Chronolog.  in  Demosth.  Orat.  de  Cor  on., 
Monasterii,  1829.  The  genuineness  of  the  docu¬ 
ments  quoted  in  this  oration  has  of  late  been  the 
subject  of  much  discussion,  and  the  most  important 
among  the  treatises  on  this  question  are  those  of 
Droysen  (  Ueber  die  Aechtheit  der  Urkund.  in  De¬ 
mosth.  Rede  vom  Kranz,  in  the  Zeitschrift  fur  die 
Alterthumsw.  for  1839,  and  reprinted  separately  at 
Berlin,  1839),  and  F.  W.  Newman  ( Classical 
Museum ,  vol.  i.  pp.  141 — 169),  both  of  whom 
deny  the  genuineness,  while  Vomel  in  a  series  of 
programs  (commenced  in  1841)  endeavours  to  prove 
their  authenticity.  Comp.  A.  F.  Wolper,  de  Forma 
hodierna  Orat.  Demosth.  de  Coron.  Leipzig,  1 825  ; 
L.  C.  A.  Briegleb,  Comment,  de  Demosth.  Orat. 
pro  Ctesiph.  praestantia,  Isenac.  1832. 

18.  Ilepl  Tgs  napanpeaSeias,  delivered  in  B.  c. 
342. 

19.  Ilepl  Trjs  areAeias  tt pos  A<iTTTivr]v,  was 
spoken  in  B.  c.  355,  and  it  has  been  edited 
separately  by  F.  A.  Wolf,  Halle,  1789,  which 
edition  was  reprinted  at  Zurich,  1831. 

20.  Karel  MedStou  7repl  too  kovSvAov,  was  com¬ 
posed  in  b.  c.  355.  There  are  separate  editions 
by  Buttmann  (Berlin,  1823  and  1833),  Blume 
(Sund.  1828),  and  Meier  (Halle,  1832).  Com¬ 
pare  Bockh,  Ueber  die  Zeitve rh altn isse  der  Midiana 
in  the  Abhandl.  der  Berlin.  Akadem.  for  1820,  p. 
60,  &c. 

21.  Kara  5  A vtiporlotvos  napavopevv,  belongs  to 
B.  c.  355,  and  has  been  edited  separately  by  Fun¬ 
khanel,  Leipzig,  1832. 

22.  Kara  '  ApiaroKpaTovs,  B.  c.  352.  See  Rumpf, 
De  Charidemo  Orita ,  Giessen,  1815. 

23.  Kara  TiyoKparovs,  b.  c.  353.  See  Blume, 
Prolegom.  in  Demosth.  Orat.  c.  Timocrat.,  Berlin, 
1823. 

24  and  25.  The  two  orations  against  Aristo- 
geiton  belong  to  the  time  after  b.  c.  338.  The 
genuineness  of  these  two  orations,  especially  of  the 
first,  was  strongly  doubted  by  the  ancients  them¬ 
selves  (Dionys.  de  Admir.  vi  die.  Dem.  57  ;  Har¬ 
pocrat.  s.  vv.  ©eo ypls  and  veaArjs  ;  Pollux,  x.  155), 
though  some  believed  them  to  be  the  productions 
of  Demosthenes.  (Liban.  Argum.  p.769;  Phot. 
Bibl.  p.  491.)  Modern  critics  think  the  first 
spurious,  others  the  second,  and  others  again  both. 
See  Schmidt,  in  the  Excursus  to  his  edition  of 
Deinarchus,  p.  106,  &c. ;  Westermann,  Quaest. 
Demosth.  iii.  p.  96,  &c. 

26  and  27.  The  two  orations  against  Aphobus 
were  delivered  in  b.  c.  364. 

28.  ripos  ',Acpo§ov  \pevbopapTvpicou,  is  suspected 
of  being  spurious  by  Westermann,  Quaest.  Dem. 
iii.  p.  11,  &c.  Comp.  Schomann,  de  Jure  Publ. 
Grace,  p.  274. 

29  and  30.  The  two  orations  against  Onetor. 
See  Schmeisser,  de  Re  Tutelari  ap.  Athen.,  &c., 
Freiburg,  1829.  The  genuineness  of  these  ora¬ 
tions  is  suspected  by  Bockh,  Publ.  Econ.  of  Athens, 
Index,  s.  v.  Demosthenes. 

31.  IJapaypaiprj  npds  Zrp 'o6eyiv,  falls  after  the 
year  b.  c.  355. 

32.  ITpos  'Airarovpioi'  napaypatpr),  is  of  uncertain 
date. 

33.  npos  Qopylwva  irepl  Sarelov,  was  spoken  in 
b.  c.  332.  See  Baumstark,  Prolegom.  in  Orat. 
Demosth.  adv.  Phorm .,  Heidelberg,  1826. 
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34.  IIpos  rrjv  Aaupirov  irapaypatprjv ,  is  of  un¬ 
certain  date,  and  its  genuineness  is  doubted  by 
some  of  the  ancients.  See  the  Greek  Argu- 
mentum. 

35.  'Y7t ep  $opplwvos  irapaypacp'ri,  belongs  to  B.  C. 
350. 

36.  IIpos  Uavraiverov  irapaypa<pf  falls  after 
B.  c.  347. 

37.  ITpos  Navalpaxov  Kal  ‘EevoireiOg  irapaypacpij, 
is  of  uncertain  date. 

38.  IIpos  BoiWTOt'  7 repl  too  ovogaros,  belongs  to 
B.  c.  351  or  350,  and  was  ascribed  by  some  of  the 
ancients  to  Deinarchus.  (Dionys.  Hal.  Deinarch. 
13.)  See  Bockh,  Urkund.  uber.  das  Att.  Seeivesen, 
p.  22,  &c. 

39.  IIpos  Boiarov  virtp  irpoiKos  ggr pcpas,  B.  C. 
347. 

40.  IIpos  27 rovbiav  virep  irpoiKos ,  of  uncertain 
date. 

41.  IIpos  QaivncKov  irepl  dvnSocreas,  of  uncer¬ 
tain  date.  The  genuineness  of  this  oration  is 
doubted  by  the  author  of  the  argum.  to  it,  Bockh, 
Index  to  Publ.  Econ.  of  Athens ,  and  Schaefer, 
Appar.  Crit.  v.  p.  63. 

42.  IIpos  Mauaprarov  irepl  ’Ayviov  KA^pov,  of 
uncertain  date.  See  de  Boor,  Prolegom.  zu  der 
Rede  des  Demosth.  gegen.  Makariatus ,  Hamburg, 
1838. 

43.  IIpos  Aeoxapv  re  pi  rod  KArjpov,  of  uncertain 
date. 

44  and  45.  The  two  orations  against  Stephanus, 
belong  to  the  time  previous  to  b.  c.  343.  The 
genuineness  of  the  first  is  doubted  by  I.  Bekker. 
See  C.  D.  Beel,  Diatribe  in  Demosth.  Orat.  in 
Stephan .,  Lugdun.  Bat.  1 825. 

46.  Ilepl  Evepyov  Kal  MvrjcriGovAov  ijsevdogap- 
rvpicSv ,  belongs  to  the  time  after  b.  c.  355.  Its 
genuineness  is  doubted  by  Harpocr.  s.  vv.  ’E/caAdr- 
rpovv  and  yrggev-qv,  H.  Wolf,  Bockh  (l.  c.),  and 

I.  Bekker.  See  Schaefer,  Appar.  Crit.  v.  p.  216. 

47.  Kara  ’OAvgiriodupov  /3A aSps,  after  B.  c. 
343. 

48.  IIpos  Tig66eov  virep  xP*MS->  falls  between 
b.  c.  363  and  354,  but  is  considered  spurious  by 
Harpocrat.  s.  v.  K aKorexviav,  Bockh,  and  Bekker 
(see  Schaefer,  Appar.  Crit.  v.  p.  264).  It  is  de¬ 
fended  by  Rumpf,  de  Orat.  adv.  Timoth.,  Giessen, 
1821. 

49.  IIpos  noAoxAea  7repl  rov  eirirpippapxpgaros , 
after  b.  c.  361. 

50.  Ilepl  too  1,re(pdvov  rrjs  rpigpapxias,  after 
B.  c.  361,  is  suspected  by  Becker,  Demosth.  als 
Staatsmann  und.  Redner ,  p.  465. 

51.  IIpos  KdAAi7T7roo,  spoken  in  B.  c.  364. 

52.  IIpos  NiKoarparov  irepl  rav  ’A peOovrr'iov 
avtipairobav,  of  uncertain  date,  was  suspected  by 
Harpocrat.  s.  v.  ’Airoypacpg. 

53.  Korra  Kbvavos  aluias,  B.  C.  343. 

54.  IIpos  KaAAa/cAea  irepl  xcopiou,  of  uncertain 
date. 

55.  KcnA  Aiovvaodwpov  /3Ad§7]s,  B.  c.  329. 

56.  yE cpeais  irpos  EvGovAiSgv,  after  B.  c.  346. 

57.  Kcrra  QeoKpivov  evdei^is,  belongs  to  b.  c. 
325,  but  is  probably  the  work  of  Deinarchus. 
(Dionys.  Deinarch.  10  ;  Argum.  ad  Orat.  c.  Theo- 
crin.  p.  1321  ;  Harpocrat.  s.  vv.  ’aypacp'iov  and 
OeoKpiv-qs;  Schaefer,  Appar.  Crit.  v.  p.  473.) 

58.  Kara  Nea/pas,  refers  to  b.  c.  340,  but  is  con¬ 
sidered  spurious  both  by  ancient  and  modern 
writers.  (Dionys.  de  Admir.  vi  die.  Dem.  57  ; 
Phrynich.  p.  225 ;  Harpocrat.  s.  vv.  yeppa,  hpgo- 
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irolpros,  bieyyvpaev,  ‘'lirirapxos,  and  KuAias  ; 
Schaefer,  Appar.  Crit.  v.  p.  527.) 

III.  Show  Speeches. 

59.  ’ Eiriracpios ,  refers  to  B.  c.  338,  but  is  un¬ 
questionably  spurious.  (Dionys.  de  Admir.  vi  die. 
Dem.  23,  44 ;  Liban.  p.  6  ;  Harpocrat.  s.  vv.  Alyei- 
bai  and  Keupoiris  ;  Phot.  Bibl.  p.  491  ;  Suid.  s.  v. 
ApgoaPevps  ;  Bekker,  Anecd.  p.354;  Wester- 
mann,  Quaest.  Dem.  ii.  p.  49,  &c.)  Its  genuine¬ 
ness  is  defended  by  Becker  ( Demosth .  als  Staatsm. 
u.  Red.  ii.  p.  466,  &c.)  and  Kruger  (in  Seebode’s 
Archiv,  i.  2,  p.  277). 

60.  5 EpuriKos ,  is,  like  the  former,  a  spurious 
production.  (Dionys.  de  Admir.  vi  die.  Dem.  44; 
Liban.  p.  6  ;  Pollux,  iii.  1 44  ;  Phot.  Bibl.  1.  c. ; 
Westermann,  Quaest.  Dem.  ii.  p.  70,  &c.) 

Among  the  lost  orations  of  Demosthenes  the 
following  are  mentioned:  —  A apiAcp  bpgpyopiK as 
alrovvn  Swpeds.  (Dionys.  Deinarch.  11.)  2.  Kara 
MeSovros.  (Pollux,  viii.  53 ;  Harpocr.  s.  v.  Aeua- 
reveiv.)  3.  IIpos  IIoAueu/CToi'  irapaypacpri.  (Bek¬ 
ker,  Anecd.  p.  90.)  4.  Ilepl  xPvaL0V  (Athen.  xiii. 

p.  592)  is  perhaps  the  same  as  the  diroKoy'ia  rwv 
Swpwv.  (Dionys.  Ep.  ad  Amm.  i.  12,  who,  how¬ 
ever,  in  Demosth.  57,  declares  it  a  spurious  ora¬ 
tion.)  5.  Ilept  rov  gp  eubovvai  " ApiraKov ,  Avas 
spurious  according  to  Dionysius.  ( Demosth .  57.) 
6.  Kara  Apgabov.  (Bekker,  Anecd.  p.  335.)  A 
fragment  of  it  is  probably  extant  in  Alexand.  de 
Figur.  p.  478,  ed.  Walz.  7.  Elpos  Kpiriav  irepl 
rov  eveiricrKpggaros.  (Harpocrat.  s.  v.  ,Eveirlo'- 
Kpgga ,  where  Dionysius  doubts  its  genuineness.) 
8.  ’Tirep  ppropav,  probably  not  a  work  of  Demos¬ 
thenes.  (Suid.  s.  v.  c'Aga.)  9.  ’Tirep  Sarvpov  rrjs 
emrpoirps  irpos  Xapibpgov,  belonged  according  to 
Callimachus  ( ap .  Phot.  Bibl.  p.  491)  to  Deinarchus. 

Besides  the  ancient  and  modern  historians  of 
the  time  of  Philip  and  Alexander,  the  folloAving 
works  will  be  found  useful  to  the  student  of  De¬ 
mosthenes  :  Schott,  Vitae  Parallelae  Aristot.  et 
Demosth.  AntAverp,  1603;  Becker,  Demosthenes 
als  Staatsmann  und  Redner ,  Halle,  1816,  2  vols. 
8vo. ;  Westermann,  Quaestiones  Demosthenicae ,  in 
four  parts,  Leipzig,  1830 — 1837,  Geschichte  der 
Griech.  Beredtsamkeit ,  §§  56,  57,  and  Beilage,  vii. 
p.  297,  &c. ;  Bohneke,  Studien  aufdem  Gebiete  der 
Attischen  Redner ,  Berlin,  1843.  [L.  S.] 

DEMO'STHENES  (A pgoaPkvps).  1.  The  fa¬ 
ther  of  the  orator.  See  above. 

2.  A  Bithynian,  wrote  a  history  of  his  native 
country,  of  which  the  tenth  book  is  quoted  by 
Stephanus  of  Byzantium.  ( s.w .  Kocuos,  MavrraXoi; 
comp.  s.  vv.  Tapas,  T apabs,  Tevgpaaos,  'AAe£,av- 
Spela,  5 Apraup ;  Etym.  Mag.  s.  v.  'H paia.)  He 
further  Avrote  an  account  of  the  foundations  of 
toAvns  (/cr iaeis),  which  is  likewise  several  times 
quoted  by  Stephanus.  Euphorion  AATote  a  poem 
against  this  historian  under  the  title  of  ApgoaOevps, 
of  which  a  fragment  is  still  extant.  (Bekker,  Anec- 
dot.  p.  1383  ;  comp.  Meineke,  de  Euphorione,  p.  3 1 .) 

3.  A  Thracian,  a  Greek  grammarian,  Avho  Avrote 
according  to  Suidas  (s.  u.)  a  Avork  on  the  dithyram- 
bic  poets  (7repl  SidvpagSoiroiav),  a  paraphrase  of 
Homer’s  Iliad  and  of  Hesiod’s  Theogonv,  and  an 
epitome  of  the  work  of  Damagetus  of  Heracleia. 
(Westermann,  Quaest.  Dem.  iv.  pp.  38,  88.) 

4.  Sumamed  the  Little  (d  giupos),  a  Greek  rhe¬ 
torician,  Avho  is  otherAvise  unknoAvn ;  but  some 
fragments  of  his  speeches  are  extant  in  Bekker  s 
Anecdota  (pp.  135,  140,  168,  170,  172).  [L.  S.] 
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DEMO'STHENES  MASSALIO'TES,  or 
MASSILIENSIS  (o  MaaaaXiclrgs),  a  native  of 
Marseilles,  and  the  author  of  several  medical 
formulae  preserved  by  Galen,  must  have  lived  in 
or  before  the  first  century  after  Christ,  as  he  is 
quoted  by  Asclepiades  Pharmacion.  (Gal.  De  Com¬ 
pos.  Medicam.  sec.  Gen.  v.  15.  vol.  xiii.  p.  856.) 
By  some  persons  he  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  as 
Demosthenes  Philalethes,  which  seems  to  be  quite 
possible.  He  is  sometimes  called  simply  Massaliotes 
or  Massiliensis.  (Gal.  1.  c.  p.  855  ;  Aetius,  iv.  2. 
58,  p.  726.)  See  C.G.  Kuhn,  Additam.  ad  Elench. 
Medicor.  Veter,  a  J.  A.  Fabricio ,  <$pc.,  eochibitum , 
where  he  has  collected  all  the  fragments  of  Demos¬ 
thenes  that  remain.  [W.  A.  G.] 

DEMO'STHENES  PHILALE'THES  (A v- 

goadevgs  6  ^i\a\ri6gs),  a  physician,  who  was  one 
of  the  pupils  of  Alexander  Philalethes,  and  be¬ 
longed  to  the  school  of  medicine  founded  by  Hero- 
philus.  (Gal.  De  Differ.  Puls.  iv.  4.  vol.  viii.  p. 
727.)  He  probably  lived  about  the  beginning  of 
the  Christian  aera,  and  was  especially  celebrated 
for  his  skill  as  an  oculist.  He  wrote  a  work  on 
the  Pulse,  which  is  quoted  by  Galen  (l.  c.),  and 
also  one  on  Diseases  of  the  Eyes,  which  appears  to 
have  been  extant  in  the  middle  ages,  but  of  which 
nothing  now  remains  but  some  extracts  preserved 
by  Aetius,  Paulus  Aegineta,  and  other  later  wri¬ 
ters.  [W.  A.  G.] 

DEMO'STRATUS  (A71y6arparos).  1.  An 
Athenian  orator  and*  demagogue,  at  whose  propo¬ 
sition  Alcibiades,  Nicias,  and  Lamachus  were  ap¬ 
pointed  to  command  the  Athenian  expedition 
against  Sicily.  He  was  brought  on  the  stage  by 
Eupolis  in  his  comedy  entitled  Bou£v yips.  (Plut. 
Ale.  18,  Nic.  12  ;  Ruhnken,  Hist.  Crit.  Or.  Graec. 
p.  xlvi.) 

2.  The  son  of  Aristophon,  an  ambassador  from 
Athens  to  Sparta,  is  supposed  by  Ruhnken  ( l .  c.) 
to  have  been  the  grandson  of  the  orator.  (Xen. 
Hell.  vi.  3.  §  2.) 

3.  A  person  in  whose  name  Eupolis  exhibited 
his  comedy  AvtoXvkos.  (Ath.  v.  p.  216,  d.)  He 
is  ranked  among  the  poets  of  the  new  comedy  on 
the  authority  of  Suidas  (s.  v.  %apa|,  A77 goarparos 
ArnuonoL-ZiTCf))  :  but  here  we  ought  probably  to  read 
Tigoarparos,  who  is  known  as  a  poet  of  the  new 
comedy.  [Timostratus.]  (Meineke,  Frag.  Com. 
Graec.  i.  pp.  110,  500.) 

4.  A  Roman  senator,  who  wrote  a  work  on  fish¬ 
ing  ( <x\L€VTiKa )  in  twenty-six  books,  one  on  aqua¬ 
tic  divination  (irepl  rfjs  iuvdpou  gavnurjs ),  and 
other  miscellaneous  works  connected  with  history. 
(Suid.  s.  v.  Aag.6arpa.ros  •,  Aelian,  N.  A.  xiii.  21, 
xv.  4,  9,  19.)  He  is  probably  the  same  person 
from  whose  history,  meaning  perhaps  a  natural 
history,  Pliny  quotes  (//.  N.  xxxvii.  6),  and  the 
same  also  as  Demostratus  of  Apameia,  the  second 
book  of  whose  work  “  On  Rivers”  (irspl  irorag.dv) 
Plutarch  quotes.  (De  Fluv.  1 3  ;  comp.  Eudoc.  p. 
128;  Phot.  Bibl.  Cod.  clxi.  ;  Vossius,  de  Hist. 
Graec.  pp.  427,  428,  ed.  Westermann.)  [P.  S.] 

DEMO'TELES  (ArjgoreXrjs),  one  of  the  twelve 
authors,  who  according  to  Pliny  (H.  N.  xxxvi. 
12)  had  written  on  the  pyramids,  but  is  other¬ 
wise  unknown.  [L.  S.] 

DEMOTPMUS  ( Arjgongos ),  an  Athenian  and 
intimate  friend  of  Theophrastus,  with  whom  he 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  philosophy.  Theo¬ 
phrastus  in  his  will  bequeathed  to  him  a  house, 
and  appointed  him  one  of  his  executors;  but  fur- 
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ther  particulars  are  not  known.  (Diog.  Laert.  v.  53, 
55^  56.)  £L  S  J 

DEMO'XENUS.  [Damoxenus.] 

DEMUS  (A rjgos).  If  the  reading  in  Athen- 
aeus  (xiv.  p.  660)  is  correct,  Demus  was  the  au¬ 
thor  of  an  Atthis,  of  which  the  first  book  is  there 
quoted.  But  as  Demus  is  not  mentioned  any¬ 
where  else,  Casaubon  proposed  to  change  the  name 
into  KAeirobrjgos,  who  is  well  known  to  have 
written  an  Atthis.  If  the  name  Demus  is  wrong, 
it  would  be  safer  to  substitute  Aygwv  than  KAet- 
t 6brjgos,  as  Demon  wrote  an  Atthis,  which  con¬ 
sisted  of  at  least  four  books.  [L.  S.] 

DENDRI'TES  (Aerdpirys),  the  god  of  the  tree, 
a  surname  of  Dionysus,  which  has  the  same  import 
as  Dasyllius,  the  giver  of  foliage.  (Plut.  Sympos. 
5;  Paus.  i.  43.  §  5.)  [L.  S.] 

DENDRI'TIS  (Aeidiptris),  the  goddess  of  the 
tree,  occurs  as  a  surname  of  Helen  at  Rhodes,  and 
the  following  story  is  related  to  account  for  it. 
After  the  death  of  Menelaus,  Helen  was  driven 
from  her  home  by  two  natural  sons  of  her  husband. 
She  fled  to  Rhodes,  and  sought  the  protection  of 
her  friend  Polyxo,  the  widow  of  Tlepolemus.  But 
Polyxo  bore  Helen  a  grudge,  since  her  own 
husband  Tlepolemus  had  fallen  a  victim  in  the 
Trojan  war.  Accordingly,  once  while  Helen  was 
bathing,  Polyxo  sent  out  her  servants  in  the  dis¬ 
guise  of  the  Erinnyes,  with  the  command  to  hang 
Helen  on  a  tree.  For  this  reason  the  Rhodians 
afterwards  built  a  sanctuary  to  Helena  Dendritis. 
(Paus.  iii.  19.  §  10.)  [L.  S.] 

DENSUS,  JU'LIUS,  a  man  of  equestrian  rank 
of  the  time  of  Nero.  In  a.  d.  56,  he  was  ac¬ 
cused  of  being  too  favourably  disposed  towards 
Britannicus,  but  his  accusers  were  not  listened  to. 
(Tacit.  Ann.  xiii.  10.)  [L.  S.] 

DENSUS,  SEMPRO'NIUS,  a  most  distin¬ 
guished  and  noble-minded  man  of  the  time  of  the 
emperor  Galba.  He  was  centurion  of  a  praeto¬ 
rian  cohort,  and  was  commissioned  by  Galba  to 
protect  his  adopted  son  Piso  Licinianus,  at  the 
time  when  the  insurrection  against  Galba  broke 
out,  a.d.  70.  When  the  rebels  approached  to  seek 
and  murder  Piso,  Densus  rushed  out  against  them 
with  his  sword  drawn,  and  thus  turned  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  persecutors  towards  himself,  so  that 
Piso  had  an  opportunity  of  escaping,  though  he  was 
afterwards  caught  and  put  to  death.  (Tacit.  Hist. 
i.  43.)  According  to  Dion  Cassius  (lxiv.  6)  and 
Plutarch  ( Galb .  26)  it  was  not  Piso,  but  Galba 
himself  who  was  thus  defended  and  protected  by 
Densus,  who  fell  during  the  struggle.  [L.  S.] 
DENTA'TUS,  M.’  CU'RIUS  (some  writers  call 
him  M.  Curius  Dentatus),  the  most  celebrated 
among  the  Curii,  is  said  to  have  derived  his  cog¬ 
nomen  Dentatus  from  the  circumstance  of 
having  been  born  with  teeth  in  his  mouth. 
(Plin.  H.  N.  vii.  15.)  Cicero  ( pro  Muren.  8) 
calls  him  a  homo  novus,  and  it  appears  that  he  was 
of  Sabine  descent.  (Cic.  pro  Sulla ,  7  ;  Schol. 
Bob.  p.  364  ed.  Orelli.)  The  first  office  which 
Curius  Dentatus  is  known  to  have  held  was  that 
of  tribune  of  the  people,  in  which  he  distinguished 
himself  by  his  opposition  to  Appius  Claudius  the 
Blind,  who  while  presiding  as  interrex  at  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  the  consuls,  refused,  in  defiance  of  the 
law,  to  accept  any  votes  for  plebeian  candidates. 
Curius  Dentatus  then  compelled  the  senate  to 
make  a  decree  by  which  any  legal  election  was 
sanctioned  beforehand.  (Cic.  Brut.  14 ;  Aurel. 
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Vict.de  Vir.  I/lust.  33.)  The  year  of  his  tribune- 
ship  is  uncertain.  According  to  an  inscription 
(Orelli,  Inscript.  Lat.  No.  539)  Appius  the  Blind 
was  appointed  interrex  three  times,  and  from  Livy 
(x.  11)  we  know,  that  one  of  his  inter-reigns 
belongs  to  b.  c.  299,  but  in  that  year  Appius  did 
not  hold  the  elections,  so  that  this  cannot  be  the 
year  of  the  tribuneship  of  Dentatus.  In  B.  c. 
290  he  was  consul  with  P.  Cornelius  Rufinus,  and 
both  fought  against  the  Samnites  and  gained  such 
decisive  victories  over  them,  that  the  war  which 
had  lasted  for  49  years,  was  brought  to  a  close, 
and  the  Samnites  sued  for  peace  which  was  granted 
to  them.  The  consuls  then  triumphed  over  the 
Samnites.  After  the  end  of  this  campaign  Curius 
Dentatus  marched  against  the  Sabines,  who  had 
revolted  from  Rome  and  had  probably  supported 
the  Samnites.  In  this  undertaking  he  was  again 
so  successful,  that  in  one  campaign  the  whole 
country  of  the  Sabines  was  reduced,  and  he  ce¬ 
lebrated  his  second  triumph  in  his  first  consulship. 
The  Sabines  then  received  the  Roman  civitas 
without  the  suffrage.  (Veil.  Pat.  i.  14),  but  a  por¬ 
tion  of  their  territory  was  distributed  among  the 
plebeians.  (Niebuhr,  Hist,  of  Rome,  iii.  p.  420.) 

In  b.  c.  283,  Dentatus  was  appointed  prae¬ 
tor  in  the  place  of  L.  Caecilius,  who  was  slain 
in  an  engagement  against  the  Senones,  and  he 
forthwith  sent  ambassadors  to  the  enemy  to  nego¬ 
tiate  the  ransom  of  the  Roman  prisoners  ;  but  his 
ambassadors  were  murdered  by  the  Senones.  Au¬ 
relius  Victor  mentions  an  ovatio  of  Curius  over  the 
Lucanians,  which  according  to  Niebuhr  (iii.  p. 
437)  belonged  either  to  b.  c.  285  or  the  year  pre¬ 
vious.  In  b.  c.  275  Curius  Dentatus  was  consul 
a  second  time.  Pyrrhus  was  then  returning  from 
Sicily,  and  in  the  levy  which  Dentatus  made  to  com¬ 
plete  the  army,  he  set  an  example  of  the  strictest 
severity,  for  the  property  of  the  first  person  that 
refused  to  serve  was  confiscated  and  sold,  and  when 
the  man  remonstrated  he  himself  too  is  said  to  have 
been  sold.  When  the  army  was  ready,  Dentatus 
marched  into  Samnium  and  defeated  Pyrrhus  near 
Beneventum  and  in  the  Arusinian  plain  so  com¬ 
pletely,  that  the  king  was  obliged  to  quit  Italy. 
The  triumph  which  Dentatus  celebrated  in  that  year 
over  the  Samnites  and  Pyrrhus  was  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  that  had  ever  been  witnessed  : 
it  was  adorned  by  four  elephants,  the  first  that 
were  ever  seen  at  Rome.  His  disinterestedness 
and  frugality  on  that  occasion  were  truly  worthy 
of  a  great  Roman.  All  the  booty  that  had  been 
taken  in  the  campaign  against  Pyrrhus  was  given 
up  to  the  republic,  but  when  he  was  nevertheless 
charged  with  having  appropriated  to  himself  a  por¬ 
tion  of  it,  he  asserted  on  his  oath  that  he  had 
taken  nothing  except  a  wooden  vessel  which  he 
used  in  sacrificing  to  the  gods.  In  the  year  fol¬ 
lowing,  b.  c.  274,  he  was  elected  consul  a  third 
time,  and  carried  on  the  war  against  the  Lucanians, 
Samnites,  and  Bruttians,  who  still  continued  in 
arms  after  the  defeat  of  Pyrrhus.  When  this  war 
was  brought  to  a  close  Curius  Dentatus  retired  to 
his  farm  in  the  country  of  the  Sabines,  where  he 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  and  devoted  him¬ 
self  to  agricultural  pursuits,  though  still  ready  to 
serve  his  country  when  needed,  for  in  B.  c.  272 
he  was  invested  with  the  censorship.  Once  the 
Samnites  sent  an  embassy  to  him  with  costly  pre¬ 
sents.  Ihe  ambassadors  found  him  on  his  farm, 
sitting  at  the  hearth  and  roasting  turnips.  He  re- 
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jected  their  presents  with  the  words,  that  he  pre¬ 
ferred  ruling  over  those  who  possessed  gold,  to 
possessing  it  himself.  He  was  celebrated  down  to 
the  latest  times  as  one  of  the  noblest  specimens  of 
ancient  Roman  simplicity  and  frugality.  When 
after  the  conquest  of  the  Sabines  lands  were  dis¬ 
tributed  among  the  people,  he  refused  to  take 
more  than  any  other  soldier,  and  it  was  probably 
on  that  occasion  that  the  republic  rewarded  him 
with  a  house  and  500  jugers  of  land.  He  is  said 
never  to  have  been  accompanied  by  more  than  two 
grooms,  when  he  went  out  as  the  commander  of 
Roman  armies,  and  to  have  died  so  poor,  that  the 
republic  found  it  necessary  to  provide  a  dowry  for 
his  daughter.  But  such  reports,  especially  the 
latter,  are  exaggerations  or  misrepresentations,  for 
the  property  which  enabled  a  man  to  live  com¬ 
fortably  in  the  time  of  Curius,  appeared  to  the 
Romans  of  a  later  age  hardly  sufficient  to  live 
at  all ;  and  if  the  state  gave  a  dowry  to  his 
daughter,  it  does  not  follow  that  he  was  too  poor 
to  provide  her  with  it,  for  the  republic  may  have 
given  it  to  her  as  an  acknowledgment  of  her  fa¬ 
ther’s  merits.  Dentatus  lived  in  intimate  friend¬ 
ship  with  the  greatest  men  of  his  time,  and  he  has 
acquired  no  less  fame  from  the  useful  works  he 
constructed  than  from  his  victories  over  Pyrrhus 
and  the  Samnites,  and  from  his  habits  of  the  good 
old  times  of  Rome.  In  B.  c.  272,  during  his  cen¬ 
sorship,  he  built  an  aquaeduct  (Aniensis  Vetus), 
which  carried  the  water  from  the  river  Anio  into 
the  city.  The  expenses  were  covered  by  the  booty 
which  he' had  made  in  the  war  with  Pyrrhus. 
Two  years  later  he  was  appointed  duumvir  to  su¬ 
perintend  the  building  of  the  aquaeduct,  but  five 
days  after  the  appointment  he  died,  and  was  thus 
prevented  from  completing  his  work.  (Frontin.  de 
Aquaeduct.  i.  6  ;  Aur.  Viet,  de  Vir.  III.  33.)  He 
was  further  the  benefactor  of  the  town  of  Reate  in 
the  country  of  the  Sabines,  for  he  dug  a  canal  (or 
canals)  from  lake  Velinus  through  the  rocks,  and 
thus  carried  its  water  to  a  spot  where  it  falls 
from  a  height  of  140  feet  into  the  river  Nar 
(Nera).  This  fall  is  the  still  celebrated  fall  of 
Terni,  or  the  cascade  delle  Marmore.  The  Rea- 
tians  by  that  means  gained  a  considerable  district 
of  excellent  arable  land,  which  was  called  Rosea. 
(Cic.  ad  Att.  iv.  15,  pro  Scaur.  2  ;  Serv.  ad  Aen. 
vii.  712.)  A  controversy  has  recently  been  raised 
by  Zumpt  ( Abhandl .  der  Berlin.  Akademie  for 
1836,  p.  155,  &c.)  respecting  the  M\  Curius,  who 
led  the  water  of  lake  Velinus  into  the  Nar.  In 
the  time  of  Cicero  we  find  the  town  of  Reate  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  law-suit  with  Interanma,  whose  terri¬ 
tory  was  suffering  on  account  of  that  canal,  while 
the  territory  of  Reate  was  benefited  by  it.  Zumpt 
naturally  asks  “how  did  it  happen  that  Interanma 
did  not  bring  forward  its  complaints  till  two  cen¬ 
turies  and  a  half  after  the  construction  of  the 
canal  ?  ”  and  from  the  apparent  impossibilty  of 
finding  a  proper  answer,  he  ventures  upon  the  suppo¬ 
sition,  that  the  canal  from  lake  Velinus  was  a  pri¬ 
vate  undertaking  of  the  age  of  Cicero,  and  that 
M\  Curius  who  was  quaestor  in  B.  c.  60,  was  the 
author  of  the  undertaking.  But  our  ignorance  of 
any  quarrels  between  Interamna  and  Reate  before 
the  time  of  Cicero,  does  not  prove  that  there 
were  no  such  quarrels  previously,  though  a  long 
period  might  elapse  before,  perhaps  owing  to  some 
unfavourable  season,  the  grievance  was  felt  by  In¬ 
teramna.  Thus  we  find  that  throughout  the  mid- 
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die  ages  and  even  down  to  the  middle  of  last  cen¬ 
tury,  the  inhabitants  of  Reate  (Rieti)  and  Inte- 
ramna  (Terni)  had  from  time  to  time  very  serious 
disputes  about  the  canal.  (J.  H.  Westphal,  Die 
Rom.  Campagne ,  p.  130.  Comp.  Liv.  Epit.  11—14  ; 
Polyb.  ii.  19  ;  Oros.  iii.  23,  iv.  2  ;  Eutrop.  ii.  5, 
14  ;  Floras,  i.  18  ;  Val.  Max.  iv.  3.  §  5,  vi.  3.  §  4  ; 
Varro,  L.  L.  p.  280  ed.  Bip. ;  Plut.  Pyrrh.  20, 
Apophth.  Imper.  1,  Cat.  mai.  2 ;  Plin.  It.  N.  xvi. 
73,  xviii.  4;  Zonaras,  viii.  6;  Cic.  Brut.  14,  de 
Senect.  13,  16,  de  Re  Pull.  iii.  28,  de  Amicit.  5,  11  ; 
Horat.  Carm.  i.  12.  37,  &c. ;  Juven.  xi.  78,  &c. ; 
Appul.  Apolog.  p.  431,  ed.  Bosscha.)  [L.  S.] 
DENTER,  CAECI'LIUS.  1.  L.  Caecilius 
Denter,  was  consid  in  b.  c.  284,  and  praetor  the 
year  after.  In  this  capacity  he  fell  in  the  war 
against  the  Senones  and  was  succeeded  by  M\ 
Curius  Dentatus.  (Liv.  Epit.  12  ;  Oros.  iii.  22  ; 
Polyb.  ii.  19  ;  Fast.  Sicul.)  Fischer  in  his  Rbmiscli. 
Zeittafeln  makes  him  praetor  and  die  in  b.  c.  285, 
and  in  the  year  following  he  has  him  again  as  con¬ 
sul.  Drumann  ( Gesch .  Roms ,  ii.  p.  18)  denies  the 
identity  of  the  consul  and  the  praetor,  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  not  customary  for  a  person  to 
hold  the  praetorship  the  year  after  his  consulship  ; 
but  examples  of  such  a  mode  of  proceeding  do 
occur  (Liv.  x.  22,  xxii.  35),  and  Drumann’s  ob¬ 
jection  thus  falls  to  the  ground. 

2.  L.  Caecilius  Denter,  was  praetor  in  b.  c. 
182,  and  obtained  Sicily  for  his  province.  (Liv. 
xxxix.  56,  xl.  1 .) 

3.  M.  Caecilius  Denter,  one  of  the  ambas¬ 

sadors  who  were  sent,  in  b.  c.  1 7  3,  to  king  Perseus 
to  inspect  the  affairs  of  Macedonia,  and  to  Alex¬ 
andria  to  renew  the  friendship  with  Ptolemy. 
(Liv.  xlii.  6.)  [L.  S.] 

DENTER,  LI'VIUS.  1.  C.  Livius  Denter, 
magister  equitum  to  the  dictator  C.  Claudius  Cras- 
sinus  Regillensis  in  b.  c.  348.  (Fast.) 

2.  M.  Livius  Denter,  was  consul,  in  b.  c.  302, 
with  M.  Aemilius  Paullus.  In  that  year  the  war 
against  the  Aequians  was  renewed,  but  the  Roman 
consuls  were  repulsed.  In  b.  c.  299  he  was  among 
the  first  plebeians  that  were  admitted  to  the  office 
of  pontiff,  and  in  this  capacity  he  accompanied  P. 
Decius,  and  dictated  to  him  the  formula,  under 
which  he  devoted  himself  to  a  voluntary  death  for 
the  good  of  his  country.  P.  Decius  at  the  same 
time  requested  M.  Livius  Denter  to  act  as  praetor. 
(Liv.  x.  1,  9,  28,  29.)  [L.  S.] 

DENTO,  ASFNIUS,  a  person  whom  Cicero 
(ad  Att.  v.  20)  calls  nobilis  sui  generis,  was  primus 
pilus  under  M.  Bibulus,  in  B.  c.  51,  and  was 
killed  near  mount  Amanus.  [L.  S.] 

DEO  (A t]u>),  another  name  for  Demeter.  (Horn. 
Hymn,  in  Dem.  47  ;  Aristoph.  Plut.  515  ;  Soph. 
Antig.  1121;  Orph.  Hymn.  38.  7;  Apollon.  Rhod. 
iv.  988;  Callim.  Hymn,  in  Cer.  133;  Schol.  ad 
Theocrit.  vii.  3.)  The  patronymic  form  of  it, 
De'iois,  Deoi'ne,  or  De'ione,  is  therefore  given  to 
Demeter’s  daughter,  Persephone.  (Ov.  Met.  vi. 
114;  Athen.  x.  p.  449.)  [L.  S.] 

DEOMENEIA  (Arjogheia),  a  daughter  of  Ar¬ 
eas,  a  bronze  statue  of  whom  was  erected  at 
Mantineia.  (Paus.  viii.  9.  §  5.)  [L.  S.] 

DERCY'LLIDAS  (AeguvAAiSas).  1.  A Spar¬ 
tan,  was  sent  to  the  Hellespont  in  the  spring  of 
B.  c.  411  to  excite  the  cities  there  to  revolt  from 
Athens,  and  succeeded  in  bringing  over  Abydus 
and  Lampsacus,  the  latter  of  which,  however,  was 
almost  immediately  recovered  by  the  Athenians 
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under  Strombiehides.  (Thuc.  viii.  61,  62.)  In 
B.  c.  399  he  was  sent  to  supersede  Thibron  in  the 
command  of  the  army  which  was  employed  in  the 
protection  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks  against  Persia. 
On  his  arrival,  he  took  advantage  of  the  jealousy 
between  Pharnabazus  and  Tissaphernes  to  divide 
their  forces,  and  having  made  a  truce  with  the 
latter,  proceeded  against  the  midland  Aeolis,  the 
satrapy  of  Pharnabazus,  towards  whom  he  enter¬ 
tained  a  personal  dislike,  as  having  been  once 
subjected  through  his  means  to  a  military  punish¬ 
ment  when  he  was  harmost  at  Abydus  under 
Lysander.  In  Aeolis  he  gained  possession  of  nine 
cities  in  eight  days,  together  with  the  treasures  of 
Mania,  the  late  satrapess  of  the  province.  [Mania; 
Meidias.]  As  he  did  not  wish  to  burden  his 
allies  by  wintering  in  their  country,  he  concluded 
a  trace  with  Pharnabazus,  and  marched  into  Bi- 
thynia,  where  he  maintained  his  army  by  plunder. 
.In  the  spring  of  398  he  left  Bithynia,  and  was 
met  at  Lampsacus  by  Spartan  commissioners,  who 
announced  to  him  the  continuance  of  his  command 
for  another  year,  and  the  satisfaction  of  the  home 
government  Avith  the  discipline  of  his  troops  as 
contrasted  with  their  condition  under  Thibron. 
Having  heard  from  these  commissioners  that  the 
Greeks  of  the  Thracian  Chersonesus  had  sent  an 
embassy  to  Sparta  to  ask  for  aid  against  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  barbarians,  he  said  nothing  of  his  inten¬ 
tion,  but  concluded  a  further  truce  with  Pharna¬ 
bazus,  and,  crossing  over  to  Europe,  built  a  wall 
for  the  protection  of  the  peninsula.  Then  return¬ 
ing,  he  besieged  Atarneus,  of  which  some  Chian 
exiles  had  taken  possession,  and  reduced  it  after 
an  obstinate  defence.  Hitherto  there  had  been  no 
hostilities  between  Tissaphernes  and  Dercyllidas, 
but  in  the  next  year,  b.  c.  397,  ambassadors  came 
to  Sparta  from  the  Ionians,  representing  that  by 
an  attack  on  Caria,  Avhere  the  satrap’s  own  pro¬ 
perty  lay,  he  might  be  driven  into  acknowledging 
their  independence,  and  the  ephori  accordingly 
desired  Dercyllidas  to  invade  it.  Tissaphernes 
and  Pharnabazus  now  united  their  forces,  but  no 
engagement  took  place,  and  a  negotiation  was  en¬ 
tered  into,  Dercyllidas  demanding  the  independ¬ 
ence  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  the  satraps  the  ivith- 
drawal  of  the  Lacedaemonian  troops.  A  truce 
Avas  then  made  till  the  Spartan  authorities  and 
the  Persian  king  should  decide  respectively  on  the 
requisitions.  In  b.  c.  396,  Avhen  Agesilaus  crossed 
into  Asia,  Dercyllidas  Avas  one  of  the  three  Avho 
Avere  commissioned  to  ratify  the  short  and  hollow 
armistice  Avith  Tissaphernes.  After  this,  he  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  returned  home.  In  B.  c.  394  he 
Avas  sent  to  carry  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Corinth 
to  Agesilaus,  Avhom  he  met  at  Amphipolis,  and  at 
whose  request  he  proceeded  with  the  intelligence 
to  the  Greek  cities  in  Asia  Avhich  had  furnished 
the  Spartans  with  troops.  This  service,  Xenophon 
says,  he  gladly  undertook,  for  he  liked  to  be  ab¬ 
sent  from  home, — a  feeling  possibly  arising  from 
the  mortifications  to  Avhich,  as  an  unmarried  man 
(so  Plutarch  tells  us),  he  was  subjected  at  Sparta. 
(See  Diet,  of  Ant.  p.  59 7.)  He  is  said  to  have 
been  characterized  by  roughness  and  cunning, — 
qualities  denoted  respectively  by  his  nicknames  of 
“Scythus”  and  “Sisyphus,”  if  indeed  the  former 
of  these  be  not  a  corrupt  reading  in  Athenaeus  for 
the  second.  (Xen.  Hell.  iii.  1.  §§  8 — 28,  ii.  §§  1 
— 20,  4.  §  6,  iv.  3.  §§  1 — 3,  Anab.  v.  6.  $  24; 
Diod.  xiv.  38  ;  Plut.  Lyc.  1 5  ;  Athen.  xi.  p.  500,  c.) 
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2.  A  Spartan,  who  was  sent  as  ambassador  to 
Pyrrhus  when  he  invaded  Sparta  in  b.  c.  272  for 
the  purpose  of  placing  Cleonymus  on  the  throne. 
[Chelidonis  ;  Cleonymus.]  Plutarch  records 
an  apophthegm  of  Dercyllidas  on  this  occasion 
with  respect  to  the  invader  :  “  If  he  is  a  god,  we 
fear  him  not,  for  we  are  guilty  of  no  wrong  ;  if  a 
man,  we  are  as  good  as  he.”  (Plut.  Apophth.  Lac . 
vol.  ii.  p.  128,  ed.  Tauchn.;  Plut.  Pyrrh.  26,  where 
the  saying  is  ascribed  to  one  Mandricidas.)  [E.E.] 
DERCY'LLIDAS  (AepxuAAtSas),  the  author 
of  a  voluminous  work  on  Plato’s  philosophy,  and 
of  a  commentary  also  on  the  “  Timaeus,”  neither 
of  which  has  come  down  to  us.  (Fabric.  Bibl. 
Graec.  iii.  pp.  95,  152,  170,  ed.  Harles,  and  the 
authorities  there  referred  to.)  [E.  E.] 

DERCYLUS  or  DERCYLLUS  (Aep/cuAos, 
AepKoAAos),  an  Athenian,  was  one  of  that  em¬ 
bassy  of  ten,  in  which  Aeschines  and  Demosthenes 
were  included,  and  which  was  sent  to  Philip  to 
treat  on  the  subject  of  peace  in  b.  c.  347.  In  b.  c. 
346,  the  same  ambassadors  appear  to  have  been 
again  deputed  to  ratify  the  treaty.  (See  the 
Argument  prefixed  to  Dem.  de  Fals.  Leg.  p.  336  ; 
Aesch.  de  Fals.  Leg.  p.  41  ;  Thirwall’s  Greece , 
vol.  v.  p.  356  ;  comp,  the  decree  ap.Dem.  de  Cor. 
p.  235 ;  Classical  Museum ,  vol.  i.  p.  145.)  Der- 
cylus  was  also  one  of  the  envoys  in  the  third 
embassy  (e7rl  rods  5 AgcpLKrvovas ),  which  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  convey  to  Philip,  then  marching  upon 
Phocis,  the  complimentary  and  cordial  decree  of 
Philocrates,  and  to  attend  the  Amphictyonic  coun¬ 
cil  that  was  about  to  be  convened  on  the  affairs  of 
Phocis.  When,  however,  the  ambassadors  had 
reached  Chalcis  in  Euboea,  they  heard  of  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  Phocian  towns  by  Philip,  and  of 
his  having  taken  part  entirely  with  the  Thebans, 
and  Dercylus  returned  to  Athens  with  the  alarm¬ 
ing  news  ;  but  the  embassy  was  still  desired  to 
proceed.  (Aesch.  de  Fals.  Leg.  pp.  40,  46,  c.  Ctes.  p. 
65  ;  Dem.  de  Cor.  p.  237,  de  Fals.  Leg.  pp.  360, 
37  9.)  It  is  perhaps  the  same  Dercylus  whom  Plutarch 
mentions  as  “general  of  the  country”  (too  end  t rjs 
X^pas  aTpa.T'nyov ,  in  B.  c.  318).  When  Nicanor, 
having  been  called  on  to  withdraw  the  Macedonian 
garrison  from  Munychia,  consented  to  attend  a 
meeting  of  the  council  in  the  Peiraeeus,  Dercylus 
formed  a  design  to  seize  him,  but  he  became  aware 
of  it  in  time  to  escape.  Dercylus  is  also  said  to 
have  warned  Phocion  in  vain  of  Nicanor’s  inten¬ 
tion  of  making  himself  master  of  the  Peiraeeus. 
(Plut.  Phoc.  32  ;  Nep.  Plioc.  2  ;  Droysen,  Gesch. 
der  Nachf.  Alex.  p.  223.)  [E.  E.] 

DERCYLUS  or  DERCYLLUS  (AcpictAos, 
AepKvAAos ),  a  very  ancient  Greek  writer,  men¬ 
tioned  several  times  in  connexion  with  Agias,  the 
latter  being  a  different  person  probably  from  the 
author  of  the  NoVtoi,  with  whom  Meineke  identi¬ 
fies  him.  We  find  the  following  works  of  DeP- 
cylus  referred  to  :  1.  3 ApyoAina .  2.  ’ira-AiKa. 

3.  AlroAiKa.  4.  Krlareis.  5.  Sarvpt/ca,  appa¬ 
rently  on  the  fables  relating  to  the  Satyrs.  6.  Ylep\ 
opwu.  7 .  Ilepl  AlOccu.  The  exact  period  at  which 
he  fiourished  is  uncertain.  (Plut.  Par.  Min.  17,  38, 
deFluv.  8,  10,  19,  22 ;  Athen.  iii.  p.  86,  f. ;  Clem. 
Alex.  Strom,  i.  p.  ]  39,  ed.  Sylb.  ;  Schol.  ad  Eur. 
Troad.  14;  Meineke,  Hist.  Crit.  Com.  Grace,  p. 
417.)  [E.  E.] 

DE'RCYNUS  ( Aepicvvos ),  a  son  of  Poseidon 
and  brother  of  Albion.  (Apollod.  ii.  5.  §  10.) 
Pomponius  Mela  (ii.  5)  calls  him  Bergion.  [L.  S.] 
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DERDAS  (AepSas),  a  Macedonian  chieftain, 
who  joined  with  Philip,  brother  of  Perdiccas  II., 
in  rebellion  against  him.  Athens  entered  into 
alliance  with  them,  a  step,  it  would  seem,  of 
doubtful  policy,  leading  to  the  hostility  of  Perdiccas, 
and  the  revolt,  under  his  advice,  of  Potidaea,  and 
the  foundation  of  Olynthus.  The  Athenian  generals 
who  arrived  soon  after  those  events  acted  for  a 
while  against  Perdiccas  with  them.  (Thuc.  i.  57 
— 59.)  Derdas  himself  probably  died  about  this 
time,  as  we  hear  of  his  brothers  in  his  place 
(c.  59),  one  of  whom  Pausanias  probably  was. 
(c.  61.)  [A.H.C.] 

DERDAS  (AepSas),  a  prince  of  Elymia  or  Eli- 
meia,  and  probably  of  the  same  family  as  the  cou¬ 
sin  of  Perdiccas  II.  mentioned  above.  As  he  had 
reason,  from  the  example  of  Amyntas  II.  [see 
p.  154,  b.],  to  fear  the  growing  power  of  Olynthus, 
he  zealously  and  effectually  aided  the  Spartans  in 
their  war  with  that  state,  from  B.  c.  382  to  379. 
(Xen.  Hell.  v.  2,  3 ;  Diod.  xv.  19-23.)  We  learn 
from  Theopompus  (ap.  Athen.  x.  p.  436,  d.),  that 
he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Olynthians,  but  it 
does  not  appear  on  what  occasion  ;  nor  is  it  certain 
whether  he  is  the  same  Derdas  to  whom  Aristotle 
alludes.  ( Polit .  v.  10,  ed.  Bekk.)  Derdas,  whose 
sister  Phila  was  one  of  the  wives  of  Philip,  was 
probably  a  different  person,  though  of  the  same 
family.  (Ath.  xiii.  p.  557,  c.)  [E.  E.] 

DERRHIA'TIS  (Aeppicms),  a  surname  of  Ar¬ 
temis,  which  she  derived  from  the  town  of  Der- 
rhion  on  the  road  from  Sparta  to  Arcadia.  (Paus. 
iii.  20.  §  7.)  [L.  S.] 

DESIDE'RIUS,  brother  of  Magnentius,  by 
whom  he  was  created  Caesar  and  soon  after  put  to 
death,  when  the  tyrant,  finding  that  his  position 
was  hopeless,  in  a  transport  of  rage,  massacred  all 
his  relations  and  friends,  and  then,  to  avoid  falling 
into  the  power  of  his  rival,  perished  by  his  own 
hands.  According  to  Zonaras,  however,  Deside- 
rius  was  not  actually  killed,  but  only  grievously 
wounded,  and  upon  his  recovery  surrendered  to 
Constantius.  No  genuine  medals  of  this  prince 
are  extant.  (Zonar.  xiii.  9  ;  Julian,  Orat.  frag. ; 
Chron.  Alexand.  p.  680,  ed.  1615  ;  Eckhel,  vol. 
viii.  p.  124.)  [W.  R.] 

DESILA'US  (AecriAaos),  a  statuary,  whose 
Doryphorus  and  wounded  Amazon  are  mentioned 
by  Pliny  (xxxiv.  8.  s.  1 9.  §  15).  There  is  no  reason 
to  believe,  with  Meyer  and  Muller,  that  the  name 
is  a  corruption  of  Ctesilaus ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
the  wounded  Amazon  in  the  Vatican,  which  they 
take  for  a  copy  of  the  work  of  Ctesilaus,  is  proba¬ 
bly  copied  from  the  Amazon  of  Desilaiis.  (Ross, 
Kunstblatt ,  for  1840,  No.  12.)  [Cresilas.]  [P.  S.] 
DESPOENA  (Aetnroiva),  the  ruling  goddess  or 
the  mistress,  occurs  as  a  surname  of  several  divini¬ 
ties,  such  as  Aphrodite  (Theocrit.  xv.  100),  De¬ 
meter  (Aristoph.  Tliesm.  286),  and  Persephone. 
(Paus.  viii.  37.  §  6 ;  comp.  Persephone.)  [L.S.] 
DEUCA'LION  (Aeu/caAiW).  1.  A  son  of  Pro¬ 
metheus  and  Clymene.  He  was  king  in  Phthia, 
and  married  to  Pyrrha.  When  Zeus,  after  the 
treatment  he  had  received  from  Lycaon,  had  re¬ 
solved  to  destroy  the  degenerate  race  of  men  who 
inhabited  the  earth,  Deucalion,  on  the  advice  of 
his  father,  built  a  ship,  and  carried  into  it  stores 
of  provisions ;  and  when  Zeus  sent  a  flood  all  over 
Hellas,  which  destroyed  all  its  inhabitants,  Deuca¬ 
lion  and  Pyrrha  alone  were  saved.  After  their 
ship  had  been  floating  about  for  nine  days,  it  land- 
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ed,  according  to  the  common  tradition,  on  mount 
Parnassus ;  others  made  it  land  on  mount  Othrys 
in  Thessaly,  on  mount  Athos,  or  even  on  Aetna  in 
Sicily.  (Schol.  ad  Pind.  01.  ix.  64  ;  Serv.  ad  Virg. 
Edog.  vi.  41  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  153.)  These  differ¬ 
ences  in  the  story  are  probably  nothing  but  local 
traditions  ;  in  the  same  manner  it  was  believed  in 
several  places  that  Deucalion  and  Pyhrra  were  not 
the  only  persons  that  were  saved.  Thus  Megarus, 
a  son  of  Zeus,  escaped  by  following  the  screams  of 
cranes,  which  led  him  to  the  summit  of  mount 
Gerania  (Paus.  i.  40.  §  1)  ;  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Delphi  were  said  to  have  been  saved  by  following 
the  howling  of  wolves,  which  led  them  to  the  sum¬ 
mit  of  Parnassus,  where  they  founded  Lycoreia. 
(Paus.  x.  6.  §  2.)  When  the  waters  had  subsided, 
Deucalion  offered  up  a  sacrifice  to  Zeus  Phyxius, 
that  is,  the  helper  of  fugitives,  and  thereupon  the 
god  sent  Hermes  to  him  to  promise  that  he  would 
grant  any  wish  which  Deucalion  might  entertain. 
Deucalion  prayed  that  Zeus  might  restore  mankind. 
According  to  the  more  common  tradition,  Deucalion 
and  Pyrrha  went  to  the  sanctuary  of  Themis,  and 
prayed  for  the  same  thing.  The  goddess  bade 
them  cover  their  heads  and  throw  the  bones  of 
their  mother  behind  them  in  walking  from  the 
temple.  After  some  doubts  and  scruples  respecting 
the  meaning  of  this  command,  they  agreed  in  in¬ 
terpreting  the  bones  of  their  mother  to  mean  the 
stones  of  the  earth ;  and  they  accordingly  threw 
stones  behind  them,  and  from  those  thrown  by 
Deucalion  there  sprang  up  men,  and  from  those  of 
Pyrrha  women.  Deucalion  then  descended  from 
Parnassus,  and  built  his  first  abode  at  Opus  (Pind. 
01.  ix.  46),  or  at  Cynus  (Strab.  ix.  p.  425  ;  Schol. 
ad  Pind.  01.  ix.  64),  where  in  later  times  the 
tomb  of  Pyrrha  was  shewn.  Concerning  the  whole 
story,  see  Apollod.  i.  7.  §  2  ;  Ov.  Met.  i.  260,  &c. 
There  was  also  a  tradition  that  Deucalion  had 
lived  at  Athens,  and  the  sanctuary  of  the  Olym¬ 
pian  Zeus  there  was  regarded  as  his  work,  and  his 
tomb  also  was  shewn  there  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  sanctuary.  (Paus.  i.  18.  §  8.)  Deucalion 
was  by  Pyrrha  the  father  of  Hellen,  Amphictyon, 
Protogeneia,  and  others.  Strabo  (ix.  p.  435) 
states,  that  near  the  coast  of  Phthiotis  there  were 
two  small  islands  of  the  name  of  Deucalion  and 
Pyrrha. 

2.  A  son  of  Minos  and  Pasiphae  or  Crete,  was 
an  Argonaut  and  one  of  the  Calydonian  hunters. 
He  was  the  father  of  Idomeneus  and  Molus. 
(Horn.  II.  xiii.  451  ;  Apollod.  iii.  1 .  §  2,  3.  §  1  ; 
Diod.  iv.  60;  Hygin.  Fab.  14,  173  ;  Serv.  ad  Aen. 
iii.  121.) 

3.  A  son  of  Hyperasius  and  Hypso,  and  brother 
of  Amphion.  (Val.  Flacc.  i.  366  ;  comp.  Apollon. 
Rhod.  i.  176.) 

4.  A  son  of  Heracles  by  a  daughter  of  Thespius. 
(Hygin.  Fab.  162.) 

5.  A  Trojan,  who  was  slain  by  Achilles.  (Horn. 

II.  xx.  477.)  [L.  S.] 

DEVERRA,  one  of  the  three  symbolic  beings — 
their  names  are  Pilumnus,  Intercidona,  and  De- 
verra — whose  influence  was  sought  by  the  Romans, 
at  the  birth  of  a  child,  as  a  protection  for  the  mo¬ 
ther  against  the  vexations  of  Sylvanus.  The  night 
after  the  birth  of  a  child,  three  men  walked  around 
the  house :  the  first  struck  the  threshold  with  an 
axe,  the  second  knocked  upon  it  with  a  pestle, 
and  the  third  swept  it  with  a  broom.  These  sym¬ 
bolic  actions  were  believed  to  prevent  Sylvanus 
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from  entering  the  house,  and  were  looked  upon  as 
symbolic  representations  of  civilized  or  agricultural 
life,  since  without  an  axe  no  tree  can  be  felled,  a 
pestle  is  necessary  to  pound  the  grain,  and  corn  is 
swept  together  with  a  broom.  (Augustin,  de  Civ. 
Dei,  vi.  9  ;  Hartung,  Die  Relig.  der  Homer ,  ii. 
P- 175.)  [L.  S.] 

DEXA'MENUS  (A e^dyevos),  a  centaur  who 
lived  in  Bura  in  Achaia,  which  town  derived  its 
name  from  his  large  stable  for  oxen.  (Schol.  ad 
Callim.  Hymn,  in  Del.  1 02 ;  Etymol.  M.  s.  v.) 
According  to  others,  he  was  a  king  of  Olenus,  and 
the  father  of  De'faneira,  whom  Heracles  seduced 
during  his  stay  with  Dexamenus,  who  had  hospi¬ 
tably  received  him.  Heracles  on  parting  promised 
to  return  and  marry  her.  But  in  his  absence  the 
centaur  Eurytion  sued  for  Dei'aneira’s  hand,  and 
her  father  out  of  fear  promised  her  to  him.  On 
the  wedding  day  Heracles  returned  and  slew  Eu¬ 
rytion.  (Hygin.  Fab.  33.)  De'faneira  is  usually 
called  a  daughter  of  Oeneus,  but  Apollodorus  (ii.  5. 
§  5)  calls  the  daughter  of  Dexamenus,  Mnesimache, 
and  Diodorus  (iv.  33)  Hippolyte.  [L.  S.] 
DEXI'CRATES  (Ae^LKpargs),  an  Athenian 
comic  poet  of  the  new  comedy,  whose  drama  enti¬ 
tled  'Y <p’  eavrcSu  7rA avdyievoi  is  quoted  by  Athe- 
naeus  (iii.  p.  124,  b).  Suidas  ( s .  v .)  also  refers  to 
the  passage  in  Athenaeus.  (Meineke,  Frag.  Com. 
Graec.  i.  p.  492,  iv.  p.  571.)  [P.  S.] 

DEXIPPUS  (Ae|£7T7ros),  a  Lacedaemonian,  was 
residing  at  Gela  when  Sicily  was  invaded  for 
the  second  time  by  the  Carthaginians  under  Han¬ 
nibal,  the  grandson  of  Hamilcar,  in  b.  c.  406.  At 
the  request  of  the  Agrigentines,  on  whom  the  storm 
first  fell,  he  came  to  their  aid  with  a  body  of  mer¬ 
cenaries  which  he  had  collected  for  the  purpose  ; 
but  he  did  not  escape  the  charge  of  corruption  and 
treachery  which  proved  fatal  to  four  of  the  Agri- 
gentine  generals.  When  the  defence  of  Agrigen- 
tum  became  hopeless,  Dexippus  returned  to  Gela, 
the  protection  of  that  place  having  been  assigned 
him  by  the  Syracusans,  who  formed  the  main  stay 
of  the  Grecian  interest  in  the  island.  Not  long 
after,  he  was  dismissed  from  Sicily  by  Dionysius, 
whose  objects  in  Gela  he  had  refused  to  aid. 
(Diod.  xiii.  85,  87,  88,  93,  96.)  [E.  E.J 

DEXIPPUS  ( Ae£i7T7ros),  a  comic  poet  of 
Athens,  respecting  whom  no  particulars  are  known. 
Suidas  ( s .  v.  KwpvKaios )  mentions  one  of  his  plays 
entitled  Qgaavpos,  and  Eudocia  (p.  132)  has  pre¬ 
served  the  titles  of  four  others,  viz.  'Avrnropvo- 
Soctkos ,  QiXdpyvpos,  'lo’Topio'ypdcf/os,  and  AiaSifca- 
^6 ye v oi.  Meineke  in  his  Hist.  Crit.  Com.  Grace. 
has  overlooked  this  poet.  [L.  S.] 

DEXIPPUS  (Ae£i7nros),  a  commentator  on 
Plato  and  Aristotle,  was  a  disciple  of  the  Neo- 
Platonic  philosopher  Iamblichus,  and  lived  in  the 
middle  of  the  fourth  century  of  the  Christian  era. 
We  still  possess  a  commentary  of  Dexippus  on  the 
Categories  of  Aristotle,  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue, 
which,  however,  is  printed  only  in  a  Latin  trans¬ 
lation.  It  appeared  at  Paris,  1549,  8vo.,  under  the 
title  of  “  Quaestionum  in  Categorias  libri  tres,  in- 
terprete  J.  Bernardo  Feliciano,”  and  again  at  Venice, 
1546,  fo.,  after  the  work  of  Porphyry  In  Prae- 
dicam.  The  Greek  title  in  the  Madrid  Codex  is, 
Ae^iiTKOv  (piAocrocpou  YIAarwriKou  tuv  els  t as 
'  ApiGTOTeAovs  Kargy op'ias  ’Airopiwv  re  teal  Avaewu 
KecpaAata  fi'. 

In  this  work  the  author  explains  to  one  Seleucus 
the  Aristotelian  Categories,  and  endeavours  at  the 
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same  time  to  refute  the  objections  of  Plotinus. 
(Plotin.  Ennead.  vi.  1,  2,  3 ;  comp.  Simplic.  ad 
Arist.  Categ.  fol.  1,  a. ;  Tzetzes,  Chiliad,  ix.  Hist. 
274.) 

Specimens  of  the  Greek  text  are  to  be  found  in 
Iriarte,  Cod.  Bill.  Matrit.  Catalog,  pp.  135,  274, 
&c.,  and  from  these  we  learn  that  there  are  other 
dialogues  of  Dexippus  on  similar  subjects  still  ex¬ 
tant  in  manuscript.  (Fabric.  Bibl.  Gr.  iii.  pp. 
254,  486,  v.  pp.  697,  740.)  [A.  S.] 

DEXIPPUS  (Ae|i7T7ros),  called  also  Dioodppus, 
a  physician  of  Cos,  who  was  one  of  the  pupils  of 
the  celebrated  Hippocrates,  and  lived  in  the  fourth 
century  B.  c.  (Suid.  s.  v.  Ae^imros.)  Hecatomnus, 
prince  of  Caria  (b.  c.  385-377),  sent  for  him  to 
cure  his  sons,  Mausolus  and  Pixodarus,  of  a  dan¬ 
gerous  illness,  which  he  undertook  to  do  upon  con¬ 
dition  that  Hecatomnus  should  cease  from  waging 
war  against  his  country.  (Suid.  ibid. )  He  wrote 
some  medical  works,  of  which  nothing  but  the 
titles  remain.  He  was  blamed  by  Erasistratus  for 
his  excessive  severity  in  restricting  the  quantity  of 
drink  allowed  to  his  patients.  (Galen,  De  Seda 
Opt.  c.  14,  vol.  i.  p.  144  ;  Comment.  I.  in  Hippocr. 
“  IM  Bat.  Viet,  in  Morb.  A  cut.'1''  c.  24,  Comment. 
III.  c.  38,  and  Comment.  IV.  c.  5,  vol.  xv.  pp.  478, 
703,  744;  De  Venae  Sed.  adv.  Erasistr.  c.  9,  vol. 
xi.  p.  182.)  He  is  quoted  by  Plutarch  ( Sympos . 
vii.  1)  and  Aulus  Gellius  (xvii.  11)  in  the  contro¬ 
versy  that  was  maintained  among  some  of  the 
ancient  physicians  as  to  whether  the  drink  passed 
down  the  windpipe  or  the  gullet.  [W.  A.  G.] 
DEXIPPUS,  PUBLIUS  FIERE'NNIUS,  a 
Greek  rhetorician  and  historian,  was  a  son  of 
Ptolemaeus  and  bom  in  the  Attic  demos  of  Her- 
raus.  (Bockh,  Corp.  Inscript,  i.  n.  380,  p.  439, 
&c.)  He  lived  in  the  third  century  after  Christ, 
in  the  reigns  of  Claudius  Gothicus,  Tacitus,  Aure- 
lian,  and  Probus,  till  about  A.  D.  280.  (Eunap.  Vit. 
Porphyr.  p.  21.)  He  was  regarded  by  his  con¬ 
temporaries  and  later  writers  as  a  man  of  most 
extensive  learning ;  and  we  learn  from  the  inscription 
just  referred  to,  that  he  was  honoured  at  Athens 
with  the  highest  offices  that  existed  in  his  native 
city.  In  a.  D.  262,  when  the  Goths  penetrated 
into  Greece  and  ravaged  several  towns,  Dexippus 
proved  that  he  was  no  less  great  as  a  general  and 
a  man  of  business  than  as  a  scholar,  for,  after  the 
capture  of  Athens,  he  gathered  around  him  a 
number  of  bold  and  courageous  Athenians,  and 
took  up  a  strong  position  on  the  neighbouring  hills. 
Though  the  city  itself  was  taken  by  the  barbarians, 
and  Dexippus  with  his  band  was  cut  off  from  it, 
he  made  an  unexpected  descent  upon  Peiraeeus 
and  took  vengeance  upon  the  enemy.  (Dexipp. 
Exc.  de  Bell.  Scyth.  p.  26,  &c. ;  Trebell.  Poll. 
Gallien.  13.) 

We  are  not  informed  whether  Dexippus  wrote 
any  rhetorical  works  ;  he  is  known  to  us  only  as  an 
historical  author.  Photius  (Bibl.  Cod.  82)  has 
preserved  some  account  of  three  historical  works 
of  Dexippus.  1.  Tct  gerd  ’AAe^avSpov,  in  four 
books.  It  was  a  history  of  Macedonia  from  the 
time  of  Alexander,  and  by  way  of  introduction 
the  author  prefixed  a  sketch  of  the  preceding  his- 
tory,  from  the  time  of  Caranus  to  Alexander. 
(Comp.  Euseb.  Chron.  1.)  2.  mrogov  larropiKov, 
or  as  Eunapius  (p.  58)  calls  it,  XP0VLKV  laropla , 
was  a  chronological  history  from  the  mythical  ages 
down  to  the  accession  of  Claudius  Gothicus,  a.  n. 
268.  It  consisted  probably  of  twelve  books,  the 
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twelfth  being  quoted  by  Stephanus  of  Byzantium 
(s.  v.  y EXovpoi ),  and  it  is  frequently  referred  to  by 
the  writers  of  the  Augustan  history.  (Lamprid. 
Alex.  Sev.  49  ;  Capitolin.  Maximin.  Jun.  6,  Tres 
Gord.  2,  9,  Maxim,  et  Balbin.  1  ;  Treb.  Poll. 
Gallien.  15,  Trig.  Tyr.  32,  Claud.  12 ;  comp. 
Evagrius,  Hist.  Eccles.  v.  24.)  3.  ^kvOlko.,  that 

is,  an  account  of  the  war  of  the  Goths  or  Scythians, 
in  which  Dexippus  himself  had  fought.  It  com¬ 
menced  in  the  reign  of  Decius,  and  was  brought  to 
a  close  by  Aurelian.  Photius  praises  the  stjde 
and  diction  of  Dexippus,  especially  in  the  third 
work,  and  looks  upon  him  as  a  second  Thucydides  ; 
but  this  praise  is  highly  exaggerated,  and  the  frag¬ 
ments  still  extant  shew,  that  his  style  has  all  the 
faults  of  the  late  Greek  rhetoricians.  The  frag¬ 
ments  of  Dexippus,  which  have  been  considerably 
increased  in  modern  times  by  the  discoveries  of  A. 
Mai  ( Colled .  Script.  Vet.  ii.  p.  319,  & c.),  have 
been  collected  by  I.  Bekker  and  Niebuhr  in  the 
first  volume  of  the  Scriptores  Historiae  Byzantinae , 
Bonn,  1829,  8vo.  [L.  S.] 

DEXTER,  AFRA'NIUS,  was  consul  suffectus 
in  A.  D.  98,  in  the  reign  of  Trajan  (Plin.  Epist. 
v.  14)  and  a  friend  of  Martial.  ( Epigr .  vii.  27.) 
He  was  killed  during  his  consulship.  [L.  S.] 

DEXTER,  C.  DOMTTIUS,  was  consul  in  a.d. 
196,  in  the  reign  of  Septimius  Severus,  who  ap¬ 
pointed  him  praefect  of  the  city.  (Spartian.  Sever. 
8;  Fasti.)  [L.  S.] 

DIA  (Afa),  a  daughter  of  Deioneus  and  the 
wife  of  Ixion.  (Schol.  ad  Pind.  Pyih.  ii.  39.)  Her 
father  is  also  called  Eioneus.  (Diod.  iv.  69;  Schol. 
ad  Apollon.  Rhod.  iii.  62.)  By  Ixion,  or  accord¬ 
ing  to  others,  by  Zeus  (Hygin.  Fab.  155),  she  be¬ 
came  the  mother  of  Peirithous,  who  received  his 
name  from  the  circumstance,  that  Zeus  when  he 
attempted  to  seduce  her,  ran  around  her  (irepL- 
QUiv)  in  the  form  of  a  horse.  (Eustath.  ad  Horn. 
p.  101.)  There  are  two  other  mythical  personages 
of  this  name.  (Schol.  ad  Pind.  Ol.  i.  144  ;  Tzetz. 
ad  Lycoph.  480.)  Dia  is  also  used  as  a  surname 
of  Hebe  or  Ganymede,  who  had  temples  under 
this  name  at  Phlius  and  Sicyon.  (Strab.  viii.  p. 
382;  Paus.  ii.  13.  §  3.)  [L.  S.] 

DIADEMA'TUS,  a  surname  of  L.  Caecilius 
Metellus,  consul  in  b.  c.  117. 

DIADUMENIA'NUS  or  DIADUMENUS, 
M.  OPE'LIUS,  the  son  of  M.  Opelius  Macrinus 
and  Nonia  Celsa,  was  bom  on  the  19th  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  a.  d.  208.  When  his  father  was  elevated  to 
the  purple,  after  the  murder  of  Caracalla  on  the 
8th  of  March,  a.  d.  217,  Diadumenianus  received 
the  titles  of  Caesar ,  Princeps  Juventutis ,  A  ntoninus , 
and  eventually  of  Imperator  and  A  ugustus  also. 
Upon  the  victory  of  Elagabalus,  he  was  sent  to  the 
charge  of  Artabanus,  the  Parthian  king,  but  was 
betrayed  and  put  to  death  about  the  same  time 
with  Macrinus. 

This  child  is  celebrated  on  account  of  his  sur¬ 
passing  beauty  by  Lampridius,  who  declares,  that 
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he  shone  resplendent  like  a  heavenly  star,  and  was 
beloved  by  all  who  looked  upon  him  on  account  of 
his  surpassing  grace  and  comeliness.  From  his 
maternal  grandfather  he  inherited  the  name  of 
Diadumenus,  which  upon  his  quasi-adoption  into 
the  family  of  the  Antonines  was  changed  into 
Diadumenianus.  (Dion  Cass,  lxxviii.  4,  17,  19, 
34,  38-40;  Herodian.  v.  9;  Lamprid.  Diadumen . ; 
Capitolin.  Macrin.  10.)  [W.  R.] 

DIAETHUS  (A icuQos),  the  author  of  commen¬ 
taries  on  the  Homeric  poems,  which  seem  to  have 
been  chiefly  of  an  historical  nature,  and  are  refer¬ 
red  to  in  the  Venetian  scholia  on  the  Iliad  (iii. 
175).  [L.  S.] 

DIAEUS  (A'icuos),  a  man  of  Megalopolis,  suc¬ 
ceeded  Menalcidas  of  Lacedaemon  a3  general  of 
the  Achaean  league  in  b.  c.  150.  Menalcidas, 
having  been  assailed  by  Callicrates  with  a  capital 
charge,  saved  himself  through  the  favour  of  Diaeus, 
whom  he  bribed  with  three  talents  [Callicrates, 
No.  4,  p.  569,  b.]  ;  and  the  latter,  being  much 
and  generally  condemned  for  this,  endeavoured  to 
divert  public  attention  from  his  own  conduct  to  a 
quarrel  with  Lacedaemon.  The  Lacedaemonians 
had  appealed  to  the  Roman  senate  about  the  pos¬ 
session  of  some  disputed  land,  and  had  received  for 
answer  that  the  decision  of  all  causes,  except  those 
of  life  and  death,  rested  with  the  great  council  of 
the  Achaeans.  This  answer  Diaeus  so  far  garbled 
as  to  omit  the  exception.  The  Lacedaemonians 
accused  him  of  falsehood,  and  the  dispute  led  to 
Avar,  wherein  the  Lacedaemonians  found  themselves 
no  match  for  the  Achaeans,  and  resorted  accord¬ 
ingly  to  negotiation.  Diaeus,  affirming  that  his 
hostility  was  not  directed  against  Sparta,  but 
against  her  disturbers,  procured  the  banishment  of 
24  of  her  principal  citizens.  These  men  fled  for 
refuge  and  protection  to  Rome,  and  thither  Diaeus 
Avent  to  oppose  them,  together  Avith  Callicrates, 
Avho  died  by  the  way.  The  cause  of  the  exiles 
Avas  supported  by  Menalcides,  Avho  assured  the 
Spartans,  on  his  return,  that  the  Romans  had  de¬ 
clared  in  favour  of  their  independence,  Avhile  an 
equally  positive  assurance  to  the  opposite  effect 
was  given  by  Diaeus  to  the  Achaeans, — the  truth 
being  that  the  senate  had  passed  no  final  decision 
at  all,  but  had  promised  to  send  commissioners  to 
settle  the  dispute.  War  was  renewed  between 
the  parties,  b.  c.  148,  in  spite  of  the  prohibition  of 
the  Romans,  to  Avhich,  however,  Diaeus,  Avho  Avas 
again  general  in  B.  c.  147,  paid  more  obedience, 
though  he  endeavoured  to  bring  over  the  toAvns 
round  Sparta  by  negotiation.  When  the  decree  of 
the  Romans  arrived,  which  severed  Sparta  and 
several  other  states  from  the  Achaean  league, 
Diaeus  took  a  leading  part  in  keeping  up  the  in¬ 
dignation  of  the  Achaeans,  and  in  urging  them  to 
the  acts  of  violence  Avhich  caused  war  Avith  Rome. 
In  the  autumn  of  147  he  was  succeeded  by  Crito- 
la'us,  but  the  death  of  the  latter  before  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  his  year  of  office  once  more  placed  Diaeus 
at  the  post  of  danger,  according  to  the  law  of  the 
Achaeans,  Avhich  provided  in  such  cases  that  the 
predecessor  of  the  deceased  should  resume  his 
authority.  The  number  of  his  army  he  swelled 
Avith  emancipated  slaves,  and  enforced  strictly, 
though  not  impartially,  the  levy  of  the  citizens  ; 
but  he  acted  unwisely  in  dividing  his  forces  by 
sending  a  portion  of  them  to  garrison  Megara 
and  to  check  there  the  advance  of  the  Romans. 
1-Ie  himself  had  taken  up  his  quarters  in  Co- 
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rinth,  and  Metellus,  the  Roman  general,  advan¬ 
cing  thither,  sent  forward  ambassadors  to  offer 
terms,  but  Diaeus  threAv  them  into  prison  (though 
he  afterwards  released  them  for  the  bribe  of  a 
talent),  and  caused  Sosicrates,  the  lieutenant- 
general,  as  Avell  as  Philinus  of  Corinth,  to  be  put 
to  death  with  torture  for  having  joined  in  recom¬ 
mending  negotiation  with  the  enemy.  Being  de¬ 
feated  by  Mummius  before  the  Avails  of  Corinth, 
in  B.  c.  146,  he  made  no  further  attempt  to  defend 
the  city,  but  fled  to  Megalopolis,  where  he  sleAV 
his  wife  to  prevent  her  falling  into  the  enemy’s 
power,  and  put  an  end  to  his  own  existence  by 
poison,  thus  (says  Pausanias)  rivalling  Menalcidas 
in  the  cowardice  of  his  death,  as  he  had  rivalled 
him  through  his  life  in  avarice.  [Menalcidas.] 
(Polyb.  xxxviii.  2,  xl.  2,  4,  5,  9  ;  Paus.  vii.  1 2,&c.; 
Clinton,  F.  H.  sub  annis  149,  147,  146.)  [E.  E.] 

DIA'GORAS  (Auryopas),  the  son  of  Telecleides 
or  Teleclytus,  was  born  in  the  island  of  Melos 
(Milo),  one  of  the  Cyclades.  He  was  a  poet  and 
a  philosopher,  who  throughout  antiquity  was  re¬ 
garded  as  an  atheist  ( adeos ).  With  the  exception 
of  this  one  point,  we  possess  only  very  scanty  in¬ 
formation  concerning  his  life  and  literary  activity. 
All  that  is  known  is  carefully  collected  by  M.  H. 
E.  Meier  (in  Ersch.  u.  Gruber’s  Allgem.  Encyclop. 
xxiv.  pp.  439 — 448). 

The  age  of  this  remarkable  man  can  be  deter¬ 
mined  only  in  a  general  way  by  the  fact  of  his  being 
called  a  disciple  of  Democritus  of  Abdera,  who 
taught  about  B.  c.  436.  But  the  circumstance 
that,  besides  Bacchylides  (about  b.  c.  435),  Pindar 
also  is  called  his  contemporary,  is  a  manifest 
anachronism,  as  has  been  already  observed  by 
Brandis.  ( Gesch .  d.  Griech.  Rom.  Philos,  i.  p.  341.) 
Nearly  all  the  ancient  authorities  agree  that  Melos 
Avas  his  native  place,  and  Tatian,  a  late  Christian 
Avriter,  who  calls  him  an  Athenian,  does  so  pro¬ 
bably  for  no  other  reason  but  because  Athens  was  the 
principal  scene  of  the  activity  of  Diagoras.  (Tatian, 
Oral.  adv.  Grace,  p.  164,  a.)  Lobeck  ( Aglaoph . 
p.  370)  is  the  only  one  among  modern  critics  who 
maintains  that  the  native  country  of  Diagoras  is 
uncertain.  According  to  a  tradition  in  Hesychius 
Milesius  and  Suidas,  Democritus  the  philosopher 
ransomed  him  for  a  very  large  sum  from  the 
captivity  into  which  he  had  fallen  in  the  cruel 
subjugation  of  Melos  under  Alcibiades  (b.  c.  411), 
and  this  account  at  all  events  serves  to  attest 
the  close  personal  relation  of  these  two  kindred- 
minded  men,  although  the  details  respecting  the 
ransom,  'for  instance,  may  be  incorrect.  The 
same  authorities  further  state,  that  in  his  youth 
Diagoras  had  acquired  some  reputation  as  a  lyric 
poet,  and  this  is  probably  the  cause  of  his  being 
mentioned  together  Avith  the  lyric  poets  Simonides, 
Pindar,  and  Bacchylides.  Thus  he  is  said  to  have 
composed  aagara,  ge\T],  ttoucLvgs,  eyKoogia,  and 
dithyrambs.  Among  his  encomia  is  mentioned  in 
particular  an  eulogy  on  Arianthes  of  Argos,  avIio 
is  otherwise  unknown,*  another  on  Nicodorus,  a 
statesman  of  Mantineia,  and  a  third  upon  the 
Mantineians.  Diagoras  is  said  to  have  lived  in 
intimate  friendship  with  Nicodorus,  Avho  was  cele- 

*  The  change  in  the  constitution  of  Mantineia 
by  the  avvoiKurgos  took  place  with  the  assistance 
of  Argos  (Wachsmuth,  Hellen.  Alterth.  i.  2,  p.  89, 
i.  1,  p.  180),  and  Arianthes  of  Argos  Avas  probably 
a  person  of  some  political  importance. 
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brated  as  a  statesman  and  lawgiver  in  his  native 
place,  and  lived,  according  to  Perizonius  (ad  Aelian. 
V.  Ii.  ii.  23),  at  the  time  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon. 
The  foolish  Aelian,  who  has  preserved  this  state¬ 
ment,  declines  any  further  discussion  of  this  rela¬ 
tion,  although  he  knew  more  about  it,  under  the 
pretext  that  he  thought  it  objectionable  to  say  any¬ 
thing  in  praise  of  a  man  who  was  so  hostile  to  the 
gods  (d-eots  *x®P°v  Aiayopau).  But  still  he  in¬ 
forms  us,  that  Diagoras  assisted  Nicodorus  in  his 
legislation,  which  he  himself  praises  as  very  wise 
and  good.  Wachsmuth  ( Hellen .  Alterth.  i.  2,  p.  90) 
places  this  political  activity  of  the  two  friends 
about  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 

We  find  Diagoras  at  Athens  as  early  as  B.  c. 
424,  for  Aristophanes  in  the  Clouds  (830),  which 
were  performed  in  that  year,  alludes  to  him  as  a 
well-known  character  ;  and  when  Socrates,  as 
though  it  were  a  mistake,  is  there  called  a  Melian, 
the  poet  does  so  in  order  to  remind  his  hearers  at 
once  of  Diagoras  and  of  his  attacks  upon  the  popu¬ 
lar  religion.  In  like  manner  Hippon  is  called  a 
Melian,  merely  because  he  was  a  follower  of  Dia¬ 
goras.  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  Diagoras 
was  acquainted  with  Socrates,  a  connexion  which 
is  described  in  the  scholia  on  Aristophanes  as  if  he 
had  been  a  teacher  of  Socrates.  Fifteen  years 
later,  b.  c.  41 1,  he  was  involved,  as  Diodorus  (xiii. 
6)  informs  us,  by  the  democratical  party  in  a  law¬ 
suit  about  impiety  (SiagoArjs  tu%c<;b  e7r5  dcre§eia), 
and  he  thought  it  advisable  to  escape  its  result  by 
flight.  Religion  seems  to  have  been  only  the  pre¬ 
text  for  that  accusation,  for  the  mere  fact  of  his 
being  a  Melian  made  him  an  object  of  suspicion 
with  the  people  of  Athens.  In  B.  c.  416,  Melos 
had  been  conquered  and  cruelly  treated  by  the 
Athenians,  and  it  is  not  at  all  impossible  that  Dia¬ 
goras,  indignant  at  such  treatment,  may  have 
taken  part  in  the  party-strife  at  Athens,  and  thus 
have  drawn  upon  himself  the  suspicion  of  the  de¬ 
mocratical  party,  for  the  opinion  that  heterodoxy 
was  persecuted  at  Athens,  and  that  the  priests  in 
particular  busied  themselves  about  such  matters,  is 
devoid  of  all  foundation.  (Bernhardy,  Gesch.  d. 
Griech.  Lit.  i.  p.  322.)  All  the  circumstances  of 
the  case  lead  us  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  accusa¬ 
tion  of  Diagoras  was  altogether  and  essentially  of 
a  political  nature. 

All  that  we  know  of  his  writings,  and  especially 
of  his  poems,  shews  no  trace  of  irreligion,  but  on  the 
contrary  contains  evidence  of  the  most  profound 
religious  feeling.  (Philodemus  in  the  Herculanens. 
ed.  Drummond  and  Walpole,  p.  1  64.)  Moreover, 
we  do  not  find  that  out  of  Athens  the  charge  of 
dcreSeia  was  taken  notice  of  in  any  other  part  of 
Greece.  All  that  we  know  for  certain  on  the 
point  is,  that  Diagoras  was  one  of  those  philoso¬ 
phers  who,  like  Socrates,  certainly  gave  offence  by 
their  views  concerning  the  worship  of  the  national 
gods ;  but  we  know  what  liberties  the  Attic 
comedy  could  take  in  this  respect  with  impunity. 
'I  here  is  also  an  anecdote  that  Diagoras,  for  want 
of  other  fire-wood,  once  threw  a  wooden  statue  of 
Heracles  into  the  fire,  in  order  to  cook  a  dish  of 
lentils,  and,  if  there  is  any  truth  in  it,  it  certainly 
shews  his  liberal  views  respecting  polytheism  and 
the  rude  worship  of  images.  (Meier,  l.  c.  p.  445.) 
In  like  manner  he  may  have  ridiculed  the  common 
notions  of  the  people  respecting  the  actions  of  the 
gods,  and  their  direct  and  personal  interference 
with  human  affairs.  This,  too,  is  alluded  to  in 
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several  very  characteristic  anecdotes.  For  example, 
on  his  flight  from  Athens  by  sea  to  Pallene  he  was 
overtaken  bjr  a  storm,  and  on  hearing  his  fellow- 
passengers  say,  that  this  storm  was  sent  them  by 
the  gods  as  a  punishment,  because  they  had  an 
atheist  on  board,  Diagoras  shewed  them  other 
vessels  at  some  distance  which  were  struggling 
with  the  same  storm  without  having  a  Diagoras  on 
board.  (Cic.  de  Nat.  Deor.  iii.  37.)  This  and 
similar  anecdotes  (Diog.  Laert.  vi.  59)  accurately 
describe  the  relation  in  which  our  philosopher 
stood  to  the  popular  religion.  That  he  maintained 
his  own  position  with  great  firmness,  and  perhaps 
with  more  freedom,  wit,  and  boldness  than  was 
advisable,  seems  to  be  attested  by  the  fact,  that  lie 
in  particular  obtained  the  epithet  of  adeos  in  an¬ 
tiquity.  Many  modern  writers  maintain  that  this 
epithet  ought  not  to  be  given  to  him,  because  he 
merely  denied  the  direct  interference  of  God  with 
the  world ;  but  though  atheists,  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  -word,  have  never  existed,  and  in  that 
sense  Diagoras  was  certainly  not  an  atheist,  yet 
as  he  did  not  believe  in  the  personal  existence  of 
the  Athenian  gods  and  their  human  mode  of  acting, 
the  Athenians  could  hardly  have  regarded  him  as 
other  than  an  atheist.  In  the  eulogy  on  his  friend 
Nicodorus  he  sang 

Kara  Sa'ifAOva  nal  tuxo-v  ra  navra  fiporoiaiv 
eKTtAiiTCU. 

But  to  return  to  the  accusation  of  Diagoras,  in 
consequence  of  which  he  was  obliged  to  quit  Athens. 
That  time  was  one  in  which  scepticism  was  begin¬ 
ning  to  undermine  the  foundations  of  the  ancient 
popular  belief.  The  trial  of  those  who  had  broken 
down  the  statues  of  Hermes,  the  profanation  of 
the  mysteries,  and  the  accusation  of  Alcibiades, 
are  symptoms  which  shew  that  the  unbelief,  nour¬ 
ished  by  the  speculations  of  philosophers  and  by 
the  artifices  of  the  sophists,  began  to  appear  very 
dangerous  to  the  conservative  party  at  Athens. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  Diagoras  paid  no  regard  to 
the  established  religion  of  the  people,  and  he  may 
occasionally  have  ridiculed  it ;  but  he  also  ventured 
on  direct  attacks  upon  public  institutions  of  the 
Athenian  worship,  such  as  the  Eleusinian  myste¬ 
ries,  which  he  endeavoured  to  lower  in  public  esti¬ 
mation,  and  he  is  said  to  have  prevented  many 
persons  from  becoming  initiated  in  them.  These 
at  least  are  the  points  of  which  the  ancients  accuse 
him  (Craterus,  ap.  Scliol.  Aristoph.  l.c.;  Tarrhaeus, 
ap.  Said.;  Lysias,  c.  Andocid.  p.  214;  Joseph,  c. 
Apion.  ii.  37  ;  Tatian,  adv.  Graec.  p.  164,  a.),  and 
this  statement  is  also  supported  by  the  circum¬ 
stance,  that  Melanthius,  in  his  work  on  the  mys¬ 
teries,  mentions  the  decree  passed  against  Diagoras. 
But,  notwithstanding  the  absence  of  accurate  in¬ 
formation,  we  can  discover  political  motives  through 
all  these  religious  disputes.  Diagoras  was  a  Me¬ 
lian,  and  consequently  belonged  to  the  Doric  race ; 
he  was  a  friend  of  the  Doric  Mantineia,  which  was 
hated  by  Athens,  and  had  only  recently  given  up 
its  alliance  with  Athens  ;  the  Dorians  and  Ionians 
were  opposed  to  each  other  in  various  points  of 
their  worship,  and  this  spark  of  hostility  was  kin¬ 
dled  into  a  glowing  hatred  by  the  Peloponnesian 
war.  Diagoras  fled  from  Athens  in  time  to  escape 
the  consequences  of  the  attacks  which  his  enemies 
had  made  upon  him.  He  was  therefore  punished 
by  Steliteusis ,  that  is,  he  was  condemned,  and  the 
psephisma  was  engraved  on  a  column,  promising  a 
prize  for  his  head,  and  one  talent  to  the  person 
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who  should  bring  his  dead  body  to  Athens,  and 
two  talents  to  him  who  should  deliver  him  up  alive 
to  the  Athenians.  (Schol.  ad  Aristoph.  Av.  1013, 
1073  ;  Diod.  xiii.  6.)  Melanthius,  in  his  work  on 
the  mysteries,  had  preserved  a  copy  of  this  pse- 
phisma.  That  the  enemies  of  the  philosopher 
acted  on  that  occasion  with  great  injustice  and 
animosity  towards  him,  we  may  infer  from  the 
manner  in  which  Aristophanes,  in  his  Birds, 
which  was  brought  upon  the  stage  in  that  year, 
speaks  of  the  matter;  for  he  describes  that  de¬ 
cree  as  having  been  framed  in  the  republic  of 
the  birds,  and  ridicules  it  by  the  ludicrous  addition 
that  a  prize  was  offered  to  any  one  who  should 
kill  a  dead  tyrant.  Meier,  with  full  justice,  infers 
from  this  passage  of  Aristophanes,  that  the  poet 
did  not  approve  of  the  proceedings  of  the  people, 
who  were  instigated  by  their  leaders,  had  become 
frightened  about  the  preservation  of  the  constitution, 
and  were  thus  misled  to  various  acts  of  violence.  The 
mere  fact  that  Aristophanes  could  venture  upon  such 
an  insinuation  shews  that  Diagoras  was  by  no  means 
in  the  same  bad  odour  with  all  the  Athenians. 

From  Athens  Diagoras  first  went  to  Pallene*  in 
Achaia,  which  town  was  on  the  side  of  Lacedae¬ 
mon  from  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
and  before  any  other  of  the  Achaean  towns.  (Thu- 
cyd.  ii.  9.)  It  was  in  vain  that  the  Athenians 
demanded  his  surrender,  and  in  consequence  of 
this  refusal,  they  included  the  inhabitants  of  Pal¬ 
lene  in  the  same  decree  which  had  been  passed 
against  Diagoras.  This  is  a  symptom  of  that  fearful 
passion  and  blindness  with  which  the  Athenian 
people,  misguided  as  it  was  by  demagogues,  tore 
itself  to  pieces  in  those  unfortunate  trials  about 
those  who  had  upset  the  Hermae.  (Wachsmuth, 
l.  c.  i.  2,  p.192;  Droysen,  in  his  Introduct.  to  the 
Birds  of  Aristoph.  p.  240,  &c.)  For  all  that  we 
know  of  Diagoras,  his  expressions  and  opinions, 
his  accusation  and  its  alleged  cause,  leads  us  to  see 
in  him  one  of  the  numberless  persons  who  were 
suspected,  and  were  fortunate  enough  to  escape 
the  consequences  of  the  trial  by  flight.  From 
Pallene  he  went  to  Corinth,  where,  as  Suidas  states, 
he  died. 

Among  the  works  of  Diagoras  we  have  mention 
of  a  work  entitled  Qpvyioi  AcfyoqF  in  which  he  is 
said  to  have  theoretically  explained  his  atheism, 
and  to  have  endeavoured  to  establish  it  by  argu¬ 
ments.  This  title  of  the  work,  which  occurs  also 
as  a  title  among  the  works  of  Democritus  and 
other  Greek  philosophers  (Diog.  Laert.  ix.  49, 
mentions  the  Aoyos  <Ppvyios  of  Democritus,  and 
concerning  other  works  of  the  same  title,  see  Lo- 
beck,  Aglaoph.  p.  369,  &c.),  leads  us  to  suppose 
that  Diagoras  treated  in  that  work  of  the  Phrygian 
divinities,  who  were  received  in  Greece,  and  en¬ 
deavoured  to  explain  the  mythuses  which  referred 
to  them ;  it  is  probable  also  that  he  drew  the  dif¬ 
ferent  mysteries  within  the  circle  of  his  investiga¬ 
tions,  and  it  may  be  that  his  accusers  at  Athens 
referred  to  this  work.  The  relation  of  Diagoras  to 
the  popular  religion  and  theology  of  his  age  can- 

*  This  statement  is  founded  upon  a  conjecture 
of  Meier,  who  proposes  to  read  in  the  scholion  on 
Aristoph.  Av.  1.  c.  Kal  rods  MH'  endidovras  EleA- 
AyveTs. 

Suidas  calls  it  t oils  d-rroTrvpyl^ovras  Aoyovs, 
an  explanation  of  which  has  been  attempted  by 
Meier,  p.  445. 
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not  be  explained  without  going  back  to  the  opi¬ 
nions  of  his  teacher,  Democritus,  and  the  intellec¬ 
tual  movement  of  the  time.  The  atomistic  philo¬ 
sophy  had  substituted  for  a  world-governing  deity 
the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  as  the  sources  of  all 
things.  Democritus  explained  the  wide-spread 
belief  in  gods  as  the  result  of  fear  of  unusual  and 
unaccountable  phaenomena  in  nature ;  and,  start¬ 
ing  from  this  principle,  Diagoras,  at  a  time  when 
the  ancient  popular  belief  had  already  been  shaken, 
especially  in  the  minds  of  the  young,  came  forward 
with  the  decidedly  sophistical  doctrine,  that  there 
were  no  gods  at  all.  His  attacks  seem  to  have 
been  mainly  directed  against  the  dogmas  of  Greek 
theology  and  mythology,  as  well  as  against  the 
established  forms  of  worship.  The  expression  of 
the  Scholiast  on  Aristophanes  (Ran.  323),  that 
Diagoras,  like  Socrates,  introduced  new  divinities, 
must  probably  be  referred  to  the  fact,  that  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  fashion  of  the  sophists,  which  is  carica¬ 
tured  by  Aristophanes  in  the  Clouds,  he  substi¬ 
tuted  the  active  powers  of  nature  for  the  activity 
of  the  gods  ;  and  some  isolated  statements  that 
have  come  down  to  us  render  it  probable  that  he 
did  this  in  a  witty  manner,  somewhat  bordering 
upon  frivolity ;  but  there  is  no  passage  to  shew 
that  his  disbelief  in  the  popular  gods,  and  his  ridi¬ 
cule  of  the  established,  rude,  and  materialistic  be¬ 
lief  of  the  people,  produced  anything  like  an  im¬ 
moral  conduct  in  the  life  and  actions  of  the  man. 
On  the  contrary,  all  accounts  attest  that  he  dis¬ 
charged  the  duties  of  life  in  an  exemplary  manner, 
that  he  was  a  moral  and  very  estimable  man,  and 
that  he  was  in  earnest  when  in  the  eulogy  on 
Arianthes  of  Argos  he  said  :  &eds,  beds  irpd  irav- 
t os  tpyov  vwga  </>peV  virepTarav !  We  do  not 
feel  inclined,  with  Meier,  to  doubt  the  statement 
that  he  distinguished  himself  not  only  as  a  philo¬ 
sopher,  but  also  as  an  orator,  and  that  he  possessed 
many  friends  and  great  influence ;  for  though  we 
find"  it  in  an  author  of  only  secondary  weight 
(Dion  Chrysost.  Horn.  IV  in  prim.  Epist.  ad  Co¬ 
rinth.  Op.  v.  p.  30,  ed.  Montf.),  yet  it  perfectly 
agrees  with  the  fate  which  Diagoras  experienced 
for  the  very  reason  that  he  was  not  an  unimpor¬ 
tant  man  at  Athens.  (Fabric.  Bihl.  Graec.  ii.  p. 
654,  &c. ;  Brucker,  Hist.  Crit.  Philos,  i.  p.  1203  ; 
Thienemann,  in  Fiilleborn’s  Beitrage  zur  Gesch. 
der  Philos,  xi.  p.  15,  &c. ;  D.  L.  Mounier,  Dispu- 
tatio  de  Diagora  Melio,  Roterod.  1838.)  [A.  S.] 

DIA'GORAS  (Aiayopas),  a  Greek  physician, 
who  is  quoted  by  Pliny  as  one  of  the  authors  from 
whom  the  materials  for  his  Natural  History  were 
derived.  (Index  to  books  xii.  xiii.  xx.  xxi.  xxxv., 
and  II.  N.  xx.  76.)  He  must  have  lived  in  or 
before  the  third  century  b.  c.,  as  he  is  mentioned 
by  Erasistratus  (apud  Dioscor.  De  Mat.  Med.  iv. 
65,  p.  557),  and  may  perhaps  be  the  native  of 
Cyprus  quoted  by  Erotianus.  (Gloss.  Hippocr.  p. 
306.)  One  of  his  medical  formulae  is  preserved 
by  Aetius  (tetrab.  ii.  serm.  3,  c.  108,  p.  353),  and 
he  may  perhaps  be  the  physician  mentioned  by  an 
anonymous  Arabic  writer  in  Casiri.  (Biblioth.  Ara- 
bico-IIisp.  Esc.  vol.  i.  p.  237.)  Some  persons  have  - 
identified  him  with  the  celebrated  philosopher,  the 
slave  of  Democritus ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  that 
they  were  the  same  person,  nor  is  the  philosopher 
(as  far  as  the  writer  is  aware)  anywhere  said,  to 
have  been  a  physician.  [W.  A.G.] 

DIA'GORAS  (Aiayopas),  the  son  of  Damagetus, 
of  the  family  of  the  Eratidae  at  Ialysus  in  Rhodes, 
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was  very  celebrated  for  his  own  victories,  and 
those  of  his  sons  and  grandsons,  in  the  Grecian 
games.  He  was  descended  from  Damage tus,  king 
of  Ialysus,  and,  on  the  mother’s  side,  from  the 
Messenian  hero,  Aristomenes.  [Damagetus.] 
The  family  of  the  Eratidae  ceased  to  reign  in 
Rhodes  after  b.  c.  660,  but  they  still  retained  great 
influence.  Diagoras  was  victor  in  boxing  twice  in 
the  Olympian  games,  four  times  in  the  Isthmian, 
twice  in  the  Nemean,  and  once  at  least  in  the 
Pythian.  He  had  therefore  the  high  honour  of 
being  a  TrepioSovLKgs,  that  is,  one  who  had  gained 
crowns  at  all  the  four  great  festivals.  He  also  ob¬ 
tained  many  victories  in  games  of  less  importance, 
as  at  Athens,  Aegina,  Megara,  Pellene,  and  Rhodes. 
There  is  a  story  told  of  Diagoras  which  displays 
most  strikingly  the  spirit  with  which  the  games 
were  regarded.  When  an  old  man,  he  accompanied 
his  sons,  Acusilaiis  and  Damagetus,  to  Olympia. 
The  young  men,  having  both  been  victorious,  car¬ 
ried  their  father  through  the  assembly,  while  the 
spectators  showered  garlands  upon  him,  and  con¬ 
gratulated  him  as  having  reached  the  summit  of 
human  happiness.  The  fame  of  Diagoras  and  his 
descendants  was  celebrated  by  Pindar  in  an  ode 
(01.  vii.)  which  was  inscribed  in  golden  letters  on 
the  wall  of  the  temple  of  Athena  at  Cnidus  in 
Rhodes.  Their  statues  were  set  up  at  Olympia  in 
a  place  by  themselves.  That  of  Diagoras  was 
made  by  the  Megarian  statuary,  Callicles.  The 
time  at  which  Diagoras  lived  is  determined  by  his 
Olympic  victory,  in  the  79th  Olympiad,  (b.c.  464.) 
Pindar’s  ode  concludes  with  forebodings  of  misfor¬ 
tune  to  the  family  of  the  Eratidae,  which  were 
realized  after  the  death  of  Diagoras  through  the 
growing  influence  of  Athens.  [Dorieus.]  (Pind. 
01.  vii.  and  Scliol. ;  Paus.  vi.  7.  §  1  ;  Cic.  Tusc.  i. 
46  ;  Muller,  Dorians ,  iii.  9.  §  3  ;  Clinton,  F.  H. 
pp.  254,  25 5  ;  Krause,  Olymp.  p.  269,  Gymn.  u. 
Agon.  i.  p.  259,  ii.  p.  743.)  [P.  S.] 

DIA'NA,  an  original  Italian  divinity,  whom 
the  Romans  completely  identified  with  the  Greek 
Artemis.  The  earliest  trace  of  her  worship  occurs 
in  the  story  about  Servius  Tullius,  who  is  said  to  have 
dedicated  to  her  a  temple  on  the  Aventine,  on  the 
ides  of  Sextilis.  (Augustus.)  It  is  added  that,  as 
Diana  was  the  protectress  of  the  slaves,  the  day 
on  which  that  temple  had  been  dedicated  was 
afterwards  celebrated  every  year  by  slaves  of  both 
sexes,  and  was  called  the  day  of  the  slaves  ( dies 
servorum  ;  Fest.  s.  v.  servorum  dies;  Plut.  Quaest. 
Rom.  100;  Martial,  xii.  67.)  Besides  that  day  of 
the  slaves,  we  hear  of  no  festival  of  Diana  in  earlv 
times,  which  may  be  accounted  for  by  supposing 
that  either  she  was  a  divinity  of  inferior  rank,  or 
that  her  worship  had  been  introduced  at  Rome 
without  being  sanctioned  or  recognized  by  the  go¬ 
vernment,  that  is,  by  the  ruling  patricians.  The  for¬ 
mer  cannot  have  been  the  case,  as  the  goddess  was 
worshipped  by  the  plebeians  and  the  Latins  as 
their  patron  divinity ;  for  a  tradition  related  that 
the  plebeians  had  emigrated  twice  to  the  Aventine, 
where  stood  the  temple  of  Diana  (Liv.  ii.  32,  iii. 
51,  54;  Sallust,  Jug.  31)  ;  and  the  temple  which 
Servius  Tullius  built  on  the  Aventine  was  founded 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Latin  subjects,  who  assembled 
and  sacrificed  there  every  year.  (Dionys.  iv.  26  ; 
comp.  Liv.  i.  45  ;  Plut.  Quaest.  Rom.  4.)  The 
Sabines  and  Latins,  who  formed  the  main  stock  of 
the  plebeians,  were  thus  in  all  probability  the  ori¬ 
ginal  worshippers  of  Diana  at  Rome.  Now  as  we 
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know  that  the  Aventine  was  first  occupied  by  the 
conquered  Sabines  who  were  transplanted  to  Rome 
(Serv.  adAen.  vii.  657 ;  Dionjrs.  iii.  43),  and  as  it  is 
stated  that  shortly  before  the  decemviral  legislation 
the  Aventine  was  assigned  to  the  plebeians,  and 
that  the  law  ordaining  this  assignment  was  kept 
in  the  temple  of  Diana  (Dionys.  x.  32 ;  Liv.  iii. 
54),  it  seems  clear  that  Diana’s  worship  was  intro¬ 
duced  at  Rome  by  the  Sabines  and  Latins  on  their 
becoming  plebeians,  and  that  she  was  worshipped 
by  them  in  particular  without  the  state  taking  any 
notice  of  her,  or  ordaining  any  festival  in  honour 
of  her.  Varro  (de  L.  L.  v.  74)  moreover  expressly 
attests,  that  the  worship  and  name  of  Diana  had 
come  from  the  Sabines.  Now,  as  the  religion  of 
the  Latins  and  Sabines  did  not  differ  in  any  es¬ 
sential  point  from  that  of  the  Romans,  we  may 
ask  what  Roman  divinity  corresponded  to  the 
Sabine  or  Latin  Diana  ?  Diana  loved  to  dwell  in 
groves  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Avells  ;  she  in¬ 
spired  men  with  enthusiasm  and  madness ;  she 
dreaded  the  very  sight  of  male  beings  so  much, 
that  no  man  was  allowed  to  enter  her  temple,  and 
she  herself  remained  a  virgin  (Horat.  Epist.  ii.  1. 
454  ;  Plut.  Quaest.  Rom.  3;  Fest.  s.  v.  Juvenilia; 
Augustin,  de  Civ.  Dei ,  vii.  16)  ;  and  these  charac¬ 
teristics  at  once  shew  a  striking  resemblance  be¬ 
tween  Diana  and  Feronia  or  Fauna  Fatua.  This 
circumstance,  and  the  fact  that  Diana  was  the  god¬ 
dess  of  the  moon,  also  render  it  easy  to  conceive 
how  the  Romans  afterwards  came  to  identify  Diana 
with  the  Greek  Artemis,  for  Fauna  Fatua  bore  the 
same  relation  to  Picus  and  Faunus  that  Artemis 
bore  to  Apollo.  (Hartung,  Die  Relig.  der  Rom.  ii. 
p.  207,  &c. ;  Niebuhr,  Hist,  of  Rome ,  i.  p.  367, 
&c.)  [L.  S.] 

DIAS  (Alas),  of  Ephesus,  a  Greek  philosopher 
of  the  time  of  Philip  of  Macedonia.  He  belonged 
to  the  Academics,  and  was  therefore  considered  a 
Sophist,  that  is,  a  rhetorician.  When  he  saw  the 
threatening  position  of  Philip  towards  Greece,  he 
prevailed  upon  the  king  to  turn  his  arms  against 
Asia,  and  advised  the  Greeks  to  accompany  him 
on  his  expedition,  saying  that  it  was  an  honourable 
thing  to  serve  abroad  for  the  purpose  of  preserving 
liberty  at  home.  (Philostr.  Vit.  Sophist,  i.  3.)  [L.  S.] 
DIAULUS(AfauAos),  an  individual,  apparently 
at  Rome,  in  the  first  century  after  Christ,  who  is 
mentioned  by  Martial  (Epigr.  i.  31.  48)  as  having 
been  originally  a  surgeon,  and  having  become  af¬ 
terwards  a  bearer  in  funerals  (vespillo).  [W.A.  G.] 
DIBU'TADES,  of  Sicyon,  was  the  reputed  in¬ 
ventor  of  the  art  of  modelling  in  relief,  which  an 
accident  first  led  him  to  practise,  in  conjunction 
with  his  daughter,  at  Corinth.  The  story  is,  that 
the  daughter  traced  the  profile  of  her  lover’s  face 
as  thrown  in  shadow  on  the  Avail,  and  that  Dibu- 
tades  filled  in  the  outline  with  clajq  and  thus  made 
a  face  in  relief,  which  he  afterwards  hardened  with 
fire.  The  Avork  Avas  preserved  in  the  Nymphaeum 
till  the  destruction  of  Corinth  by  Mummius.  (Plin. 
H.N.  xxxv.  12.  s.  43.)  Pliny  adds,  that  Dibutades 
invented  the  colouring  of  plastic  works  by  adding  a 
red  colour  to  them  (from  the  existing  works  of 
this  kind  it  seems  to  have  been  red  sand),  or  mo¬ 
delling  them  in  red  chalk;  and  also  that  he  was 
the  first  Avho  made  masks  on  the  edges  of  the  gut¬ 
ter  tiles  of  the  roofs  of  buildings,  at  first  in  low 
relief  ( protypa ),  and  afterwards  in  high  relief 
(edypa).  Pliny  adds  “  Hinc  et  fastigia  templorum 
orta,”  that  is,  the  terra-cotta  figures  which  Dibu- 
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fades  was  said  to  have  invented,  were  used  to  or¬ 
nament  the  pediments  of  temples.  (See  Diet.  of 
Ant.  s.  v.  Fastigium.)  [P.  S.] 

DICAEARCHUS  (A iKaiapxos),  an  Aetolian, 
who  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  Aetolian  war 
against  the  Romans.  He  was  employed  on  several 
embassies,  and  afterwards  engaged  in  the  service 
of  Philip  of  Macedonia,  who  sent  him  out  to  con¬ 
quer  the  Cyclades,  and  employed  him  with  a  fleet 
of  twenty  sail  to 'carry  on  piracy.  He  appears  to 
have  been  a  most  audacious  and  insolent  person, 
for  on  his  expedition  against  the  Cyclades  he  erected 
altars  to  ’Aae^eia  and  Uapavogla ,  wherever  he 
landed.  (Polyb.  xvii.  10,  xviii.  37,  xx.  10,  xxii. 
14  ;  Liv.  xxxv.  12  ;  Diod.  Excerpt,  de  Virt.  et  Vit. 
p.  572  ;  Brandstater,  Die  Geschicht.  des  Aetol. 
Landes,  p.  273.)  [L.  S.] 

DICAEARCHUS  ( Auca'iapxos ).  1.  A  cele¬ 

brated  Peripatetic  philosopher,  geographer,  and 
historian,  and  a  contemporary  of  Aristotle  and 
Theophrastus.  He  was  the  son  of  one  Pheidias, 
and  born  at  Messana  in  Sicily,  though  he  passed 
the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  Greece  Proper,  and 
especially  in  Peloponnesus.  He  was  a  disciple  of 
Aristotle  (Cic.  de  Leg.  iii.  6),  and  a  friend  of  Theo¬ 
phrastus,  to  whom  he  dedicated  some  of  his  writ¬ 
ings.  Most  of  Aristotle’s  disciples  are  mentioned 
also  among  those  of  Plato,  but  as  this  is  not  the 
case  with  Dicaearchus,  Osann  ( Beitrage  zur  Griech. 
u.  Rom.  Lit.  ii.  p.  1,  &c.)  justly  infers  that  Dicae- 
archus  was  one  of  Aristotle’s  younger  disciples. 
From  some  allusions  which  we  meet  with  in  the 
fragments  of  his  works,  we  must  conclude  that  he 
survived  the  year  B.  c.  296,  and  that  he  died  about 
B.  c.  285.  Dicaearchus  was  highly  esteemed  by 
the  ancients  as  a  philosopher  and  as  a  man  of  most 
extensive  information  upon  a  great  variety  of  things. 
(Cic.  Tusc.  i.  18,  de  Off.  ii.  5 ;  Yarro,  de  Re  Rust. 
i.  2.)  His  works,  which  were  very  numerous,  are 
frequently  referred  to,  and  many  fragments  of  them 
are  still  extant,  which  shew  that  their  loss  is  one 
of  the  most  severe  in  Greek  literature.  His  works 
were  partly  geographical,  partly  political  or  histo¬ 
rical,  and  partly  philosophical ;  but  it  is  difficult  to 
draw  up  an  accurate  list  of  them,  since  many  which 
are  quoted  as  distinct  works  appear  to  have  been 
only  sections  of  greater  ones.  The  fragments  ex¬ 
tant,  moreover,  do  not  always  enable  us  to  form  a 
clear  notion  of  the  works  to  which  they  once  be¬ 
longed.  Among  his  geographical  works  may  be 
mentioned — 1.  On  the  heights  of  mountains.  (Plin. 
II.  N.  ii.  65  ;  Geminus,  Elem.  Astron.  14.)  Sui- 
das  (s.  v.  Ai Ka'iapxos)  mentions  Karagerpricreis  runs 
cp  Yl^KoTTovvgacf  opcop,  but  the  quotations  in  Pliny 
and  Geminus  shew  that  Dicaearchus’s  measurements 
of  heights  were  not  confined  to  Peloponnesus,  and 
Suidas  therefore  probably  quotes  only  a  section  of 
the  whole  work.  2.  rijs  TvepioSos  (Lydus,  de  Metis. 
p.  98.  17,  ed.  Bekker).  This  work  was  probably 
the  text  written  in  explanation  of  the  geographical 
maps  which  Dicaearchus  had  constructed  and  given 
to  Theophrastus,  and  which  seem  to  have  compris¬ 
ed  the  whole  world,  as  far  as  it  was  then  known. 
(Cic.  ad  Att.  vi.  2;  comp.  Diog.  Laert.  v.  51.) 
3.  ’A vaypacpi)  rijs  'EAAaSos.  A  work  of  this  title, 
dedicated  to  Theophrastus,  and  consisting  of  150 
iambic  verses,  is  still  extant  under  the  name  of 
Dicaearchus  ;  but  its  form  and  spirit  are  both  un¬ 
worthy  of  Dicaearchus,  and  it  is  in  all  probability 
the  production  of  a  much  later  writer,  who  made  a 
metrical  paraphrase  of  that  portion  of  the  Er/s  nepi- 
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o5(/s  which  referred  to  Greece.  Buttmann  is  the 
only  modern  critic  who  has  endeavoured  to  claim 
the  work  for  Dicaearchus  in  his  “  de  Dicaearcho 
ejusque  operibus  quae  inscribuntur  Bios  'EAAaSos 
et  ’Apaypacprj  rijs  'EAAaSos,”  Naumburg,  1832, 4to. 
But  his  attempt  is  not  very  successful,  and  has 
been  ably  refuted  by  Osann.  ( Allgem .  Sclmlzeitung 
for  1833,  No.  140,  &c.)  4.  Bios  r rjs  'EAAaSos, 

was  the  most  important  among  the  works  of  Dicae¬ 
archus,  and  contained  an  account  of  the  geographical 
position,  the  history,  and  the  moral  and  religious 
condition  of  Greece.  It  contained,  in  short,  all  the 
information  necessary  to  obtain  a  full  knowledge 
of  the  Greeks,  their  life,  and  their  manners.  It 
was  probably  subdivided  into  sections  ;  so  that 
when  we  read  of  works  of  Dicaearchus  irepl  gov- 
criKijs,  7r epl  govaiudv  dydpwp,  nepl  AiovvaiaicMU 
dyoopccp,  and  the  like,  we  have  probably  to  consider 
them  only  as  portions  of  the  great  work,  Bios  t rjs 
'EAAaSos.  It  is  impossible  to  make  out  the  plan 
of  the  work  in  detail  with  any  accuracy  :  the  at¬ 
tempt,  however,  has  been  made  by  Marx.  (Creu- 
zer’s  Meletem.  iii.  4,  p.  173,  &c.)  We  know  that 
the  work  consisted  of  three  books,  of  which  the 
first  contained  the  history  and  a  geographical  de¬ 
scription  of  Greece,  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  whole  work.  The  second  gave 
an  account  of  the  condition  of  the  several  Greek 
states ;  and  the  third,  of  the  private  and  domestic 
life,  the  theatres,  games,  religion,  &c.  of  the  Greeks. 
Of  the  second  book  a  considerable  fragment  is  still 
extant ;  but  in  its  present  form  it  cannot  be  consi¬ 
dered  the  work  of  Dicaearchus  himself,  but  it  is  a 
portion  of  an  abridgment  which  some  one  made  of 
the  Bios  rrjs  'EAAaSos.  To  this  class  of  writings 
we  may  also  refer — 5.  'H  els  Tpocpwp'iov  KaraSaais, 
a  work  which  consisted  of  several  books,  and,  as 
we  may  infer  from  the  fragments  quoted  from  it, 
contained  an  account  of  the  degenerate  and  licen¬ 
tious  proceedings  of  the  priests  in  the  cave  of  Tro- 
phonius.  (Cic.  ad  Att.  vi.  2,  xiii.  31;  Athen.  xiii. 
p.  594,  xiv.  p.  641.)  The  geographical  works  of 
Dicaearchus  were,  according  to  Strabo  (ii.  p.  104), 
censured  in  many  respects  by  Polybius ;  and  Strabo 
himself  (iii.  p.  170)  is  dissatisfied  with  his  descrip¬ 
tions  of  western  and  northern  Europe,  which  coun¬ 
tries  Dicaearchus  had  never  visited.  Of  a  political 
nature  was — 6.  TpiiroAiTiKos  (Athen.  iv.  p.  141; 
Cic.  ad  Att.  xiii.  32),  a  work  which  has  been  the 
subject  of  much  dispute.  Passow,  in  a  programme 
(Breslau,  1829),  endeavoured  to  establish  the  opi¬ 
nion  that  it  was  a  reply  to  Anaximenes’s  T pucapavos 
or  TpnroXiriKos ,  in  which  the  Lacedaemonians, 
Athenians,  and  Thebans,  had  been  calumniated. 
Buttmann  thought  it  to  have  been  a  comparison  of 
the  constitutions  of  Pellene  (Pallene),  Corinth,  and 
Athens  (comp.  Cic.  ad  Att.  ii.  2),  and  that  Dicae¬ 
archus  inflicted  severe  censure  upon  those  states 
for  their  corrupt  morals  and  their  vicious  constitu¬ 
tions.  A  third  opinion  is  maintained  by  Osann 
( l.  c.  p.  8,  &c.),  who  taking  his  stand  on  a  passage 
in  Photius  (IJi/jL  Cod.  37)  where  an  elSos  A maiap- 
Xikov  of  a  state  is  mentioned  as  a  combination  of 
the  three  forms  of  government,  the  democratical, 
aristocratical,  and  monarchical,  infers  that  Dicaear¬ 
chus  in  his  TpiiroAiTiKos,  explained  the  nature  of 
that  mixed  constitution,  and  illustrated  it  by  the 
example  of  Sparta.  This  opinion  is  greatly  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  contents  of  the  fragments.  Osann 
goes  even  so  far  as  to  think  that  the  discussion  on 
politics  in  the  sixth  book  of  Polybius  is  based  upon 
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the  TpnroAcriKos  of  Dicaearchus.  Cicero  intended 
to  make  use  of  this  work,  which  seems  to  have 
been  written  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  for  his 
treatise  de  Gloria.  (Ad  Alt.  xiii.  30.)  Among  his 
philosophical  works  may  be  mentioned — 7.  Aecrgia- 
ko'i ,  in  three  books,  which  derived  its  name  from 
the  fact  that  the  scene  of  the  philosophical  dialogue 
was  laid  at  Mytilene  in  Lesbos.  In  it  Dicaearchus 
endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  soul  was  mortal. 
(Cic.  Tusc.  i.  31.)  Cicero  (ad  Alt.  xiii.  12)  when 
speaking  of  a  work  7repl  ^vffns,  probably  means 
the  AecrSiaKoi.  Another  philosophical  work, — 
8.  KopivOiaKoi ,  which  likewise  consisted  of  three 
books,  was  a  sort  of  supplement  to  the  former. 
(Cic.  Tusc.  i.  3  0.)  It  is  probably  the  same  work 
as  the  one  which  Cicero,  in  another  passage  (de 
Off.  ii.  5),  calls  “  de  Interitu  Hominum.”  Some 
other  works,  such  as  IIoAiTeta  'Stt apTiarair  (Suid.), 
’OAiyn tlkos  dydv  or  Aoyos  (Athen.  xiv.  p.  620), 
navadrivaiKos  (Schol.  ad  Aristoph.  Vesp.  564),  and 
several  others,  seem  to  have  been  merely  chapters 
of  the  Bios  rrjs  'EAAabos.  A  work  r repl  rrjs  €V 
’iAiqt)  Bmias  (Athen.  xiii.  p.  603)  seems  to  have 
referred  to  the  sacrifice  which  Alexander  the  Great 
performed  at  Ilium.  The  work  ^aibpov  7r epurauv 
has  no  foundation  except  a  false  reading  in  Ci¬ 
cero  (ad  Alt.  xiii.  39),  which  has  been  corrected 
by  Petersen  in  his  Phaedri  Epicurei  Fragm.  p.  1 1 . 
There  are  lastly  some  other  works  which  are  of  a 
grammatical  nature,  and  are  usually  believed  to 
have  been  the  productions  of  our  philosopher,  viz. 
TTepl  ’AA Kaiov  (Athen.  xi.  pp.  460,  479,  xv.  pp. 
666,  668),  and  v-rrodeaeis  rd>v  EvpirriSov  ual  ~S,o<po- 
KAeovs  gvQoov  (Sext.  Empir.  adv.  Geometr.  p.  310), 
but  may  have  been  the  works  of  Dicaearchus,  a 
grammarian  of  Lacedaemon,  who,  according  to 
Suidas,  was  a  disciple  of  Aristarchus,  and  seems 
to  be  alluded  to  in  Apollonius.  (De  Pronom.  p. 
320.)  A  valuable  dissertation  on  the  writings  of 
Dicaearchus  is  contained  in  Osann  (l.  c.  p.  1,  &c.), 
and  the  fragments  have  been  collected  and  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  very  interesting  discussion  by  Maxi¬ 
mil.  Fuhr,  Dicaearchi  Messenii  quae  super  sunt 
composita ,  edita  et  illustrate,  Darmstadt,  1841,  4to. 

2.  Of  Tarentum,  is  mentioned  by  Iamblichus 
(de  Vit.  Pythag.  36)  among  the  celebrated  Pytha¬ 
gorean  philosophers.  Some  writers  have  been 
inclined  to  attribute  to  him  the  jSloi  which  are 
mentioned  among  the  works  of  the  Peripatetic 
Dicaearchus.  (See  Fuhr,  l.  c .,  p.  43,  &c.)  [L.  S.] 
DICAEOCLES  ( Ai/caio/rAfis ),  a  writer  of 
Cnidos,  whose  essays  (di<xrpL§ai)  are  referred  to  by 
Athenaeus.  (xi.  p.  508,  f.)  [E.  E.] 

DIG  AEO'GEN  ES  (  Ainaioy hips'),  a  Grecian  tragic 
and  dithyrambic  poet,  of  whom  nothing  is  known 
except  a  few  titles  of  his  dramas.  One  of  these, 
the  Cypria ,  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  not 
a  tragedy,  but  a  cyclic  epic  poem.  (Suid.  s.  v. ; 
Aristot.  Poet.  16,  with  Ritter’s  note,  p.  199;  Fa¬ 
bric.  Bibl.  Graec.  ii.  p.  295.)  [P.  S.] 

DICAEUS  (A U<aios),  a  son  of  Poseidon,  from 
whom  Dicaea,  a  town  in  Thrace,  is  said  to  have  de¬ 
rived  its  name.  (Steph.  Byz.  s.  v.  At/caia.)  [L.  S.] 
DICE  (Ann?),  the  personification  of  justice,  was, 
according  to  Hesiod  (Theog.  901),  a  daughter  of 
Zeus  and  Themis,  and  the  sister  of  Eunomia  and 
Eirene.  She  was  considered  as  one  of  the  Horae  ; 
she  watched  the  deeds  of  man,  and  approached  the 
throne  of  Zeus  with  lamentations  whenever  a  judge 
violated  justice.  (Hesiod.  Op.  239,  &c.)  She  was 
the  enemy  of  all  falsehood,  and  the  protectress  of  a 
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wise  administration  of  justice  (Orph.  Hymn.  42, 
61);  and  Hesychia,  that  is,  tranquillity  of  mind,  was 
her  daughter.  (Pind.  Pyth.  viii.  1;  comp.  Apollod. 

i.  3.  §  1  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  183;  Diod.  v.  72.)  She 

is  frequently  called  the  attendant  or  councillor 
(irapebpos  or  £vuebpos)  of  Zeus.  (Soph.  Oed.  Col. 
1377  ;  Plut.  Aleoc.  52  ;  Arrian,  Anab.  iv.  9  ;  Orph. 
Hymn.  61.  2.)  In  the  tragedians,  Dice  appears 
as  a  divinity  who  severely  punishes  all  wrong, 
watches  over  the  maintenance  of  justice,  and 
pierces  the  hearts  of  the  unjust  with  the  sword 
made  for  her  by  Aesa.  (Aeschyl.  Choeph.  639, 
&c.)  In  this  capacity  she  is  closely  connected 
with  the  Erinnyes  (Aeschyl.  Eum.  510),  though 
her  business  is  not  only  to  punish  injustice,  but 
also  to  reward  virtue.  (Aeschyl.  A.gam.  773.) 
The  idea  of  Dice  as  justice  personified  is  most  per¬ 
fectly  developed  in  the  dramas  of  Sophocles  and 
Euripides.  She  was  represented  on  the  chest  of 
Cypselus  as  a  handsome  goddess,  dragging  Adicia 
(Injustice)  with  one  hand,  while  in  the  other  she 
held  a  staff  with  which  she  beat  her.  (Paus.  v.  18 ; 
comp.  Eurip.  Hippolyt.  1172.)  [L.  S.] 

DI'CETAS  (Ai/ceras),  a  Theban,  was  sent  by 
his  countrymen  to  Q.  Marcius  Philippus  and  the 
other  Roman  commissioners  at  Chalcis  (b.  c.  171) 
to  excuse  the  conduct  of  their  state  in  having 
allied  itself  with  Perseus.  He  went  reluctantly, 
as  being  still  an  adherent  to  the  Macedonian  cause, 
for  which  he  was  accused  at  Chalcis,  together  with 
Neon  and  Ismenias,  by  the  Theban  exiles  of  the 
Roman  party.  Ismenias  and  he  were  thrown  into 
prison,  and  there  put  an  end  to  their  own  lives. 
(Polyb.  xxvii.  1,  2 :  Liv.  xiii.  38,  43,  44.)  [E.  E.] 
DICON  (A lkcov),  the  son  of  Callimbrotus,  was 
victor  in  the  foot-race  five  times  in  the  Pythian 
games,  thrice  in  the  Isthmian,  four  times  in  the 
Nemean,  and  at  Olympia  once  in  the  boys’  foot¬ 
race,  and  twice  in  the  men’s  :  he  was  therefore  a 
TrepLodovLugs.  His  statues  at  Olympia  were  equal 
in  number  to  his  victories.  He  was  a  native  of 
Caulonia,  an  Achaean  colony  in  Italy;  but  after 
all  his  victories,  except  the  first,  he  caused  himself, 
for  a  sum  of  money,  to  be  proclaimed  as  a  Syra¬ 
cusan.  One  of  his  Olympic  victories  was  in  the 
99th  Olympiad,  b.  c.  384.  (Paus.  vi.  3.  $  5 ;  Antfu 
Graec.  iv.  p.  142,  No.  120,  ed.  Jacobs,  Anth.  Pal. 
xiii.  15  ;  Krause,  Olymp.  p.  271,  Gymn.  u.  Agon. 

ii.  p.  7 55.)  ^  [P.S.] 

DICTAEUS  (A iktcuos),  a  surname  of  Zeus, 

derived  from  mount  Dicte  in  the  eastern  part  of 
Crete.  Zeus  Dictaeus  had  a  temple  at  Prasus,  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  Pothereus.  (Strab.  x.  p. 
478.)  [L.  S.] 

DICTE  (Aucttj),  a  nymph  from  whom  mount 
Dicte  in  Crete  was  said  to  have  received  its  name. 
She  was  beloved  and  pursued  by  Minos,  but  she 
threw  herself  into  the  sea,  where  she  was  caught 
up  and  saved  in  the  nets  (biurvov)  of  fishermen. 
Minos  then  desisted  from  pursuing  her,  and  ordered 
the  district  to  be  called  the  Dictaean.  (Serv.  ad 
Aen.  iii.  171  ;  comp.  Britomartis.)  [L.  S.] 
DICTYNNA.  [Britomartis.] 

DICTYS  (A lktvs),  the  name  of  three  mythical 
personages.  (Ov.  Met.  iii.  614,  xii.  335;  Apol¬ 
lod.  i.  9.  §  6.)  [L.  S.] 

DICTYS  CRETENSIS.  The  grammarians 
and  other  writers  who  belong  to  the  decline  of  the 
Roman  empire,  misled  probably  by  the  figments  of 
the  Alexandrian  sophists,  believed  that  various  per¬ 
sons  who  flourished  at  the  time  the  Trojan  war, 
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had  committed  to  writing,  in  prose  and  verse,  re¬ 
cords  of  the  principal  events,  and  that  Homer  had 
derived  from  these  sources  the  materials  for  his 
poem.  In  this  number  was  included  Dictys  of 
Crete,  a  follower  of  Idomeneus,  and  his  name  is 
attached  to  a  narrative  in  Latin  prose,  divided  in¬ 
to  six  books,  entitled  “  Dictys  Cretensis  de  Bello 
Trojano,”  or  perhaps  more  accurately,  “  Ephemeris 
Belli  Trojani,”  professing  to  be  a  journal  of  the 
leading  events  of  the  contest.  To  this  is  prefixed 
an  introduction  or  prologue  containing  an  account 
of  the  preservation  and  discovery  of  the  work. 
We  are  here  told  that  it  was  composed  by  Dictys 
of  Gnossus  at  the  joint  request  of  Idomeneus  and 
Meriones,  and  was  inscribed  in  Phoenician  charac¬ 
ters  on  tablets  of  lime  wood  or  paper  made  from 
the  bark.  The  author  having  returned  to  Crete 
in  his  old  age,  gave  orders  with  his  dying  breath 
that  his  book  should  be  buried  in  the  same  grave 
with  himself,  and  accordingly  the  MS.  was  enclos¬ 
ed  in  a  chest  of  tin,  and  deposited  in  his  tomb. 
There  it  remained  undisturbed  for  ages,  when  in 
the  thirteenth  year  of  Nero’s  reign,  the  sepulchre 
was  burst  open  by  a  terrible  earthquake,  the  coffer 
was  exposed  to  view,  and  observed  by  some  shep¬ 
herds,  who,  having  ascertained  that  it  did  not,  as 
they  had  at  first  hoped,  contain  a  treasure,  con¬ 
veyed  it  to  their  master  Eupraxis  (or  Eupraxides), 
who  in  his  turn  presented  it  to  Rutilius  Rufus, 
the  Roman  governor  of  the  province,  by  whom 
both  Eupraxis  and  the  casket  were  despatched  to 
the  emperor.  Nero,  upon  learning  that  the  letters 
Avere  Phoenician,  summoned  to  his  presence  men 
skilled  in  that  language,  by  whom  the  contents 
were  explained.  The  Avhole  having  been  trans¬ 
lated  into  Greek,  was  deposited  in  one  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  libraries,  and  Eupraxis  was  dismissed  loaded 
with  reAvards. 

This  introduction  is  followed  by  a  letter  ad¬ 
dressed  by  a  Q.  Septimius  Romanus  to  a  Q.  Arca- 
dius  Rufus,  in  which  the  writer,  after  giving  the 
substance  of  the  above  tale,  with  a  feAv  variations, 
informs  his  friend,  that  the  volume  having  fallen 
into  his  hands,  he  had  been  induced,  for  his  own 
amusement  and  the  instruction  of  others,  to  con¬ 
vert  the  whole,  with  some  condensations,  into  the 
Latin  tongue.  It  is  worth  remarking,  that  the 
author  of  the  introduction  supposes  the  original 
MS.  of  Dictys  to  have  been  written  in  the  Phoe¬ 
nician  language,  while  Septimius  expressly  asserts, 
that  the  characters  alone  were  Phoenician  and  the 
language  Greek.  We  may  add  to  this  account, 
that  the  writers  of  the  Byzantine  period,  such  as 
Joannes  Malelas,  Constantinus  Porphyrogenitus, 
Georgius  Cedrenus,  Constantinus  Manasses,  Jo¬ 
annes  and  Isaacus  Tzetzes,  with  others,  quote 
largely  from  this  Dictys  as  an  author  of  the  highest 
and  most  unquestionable  authority,  and  he  cer¬ 
tainly  was  known  as  early  as  the  age  of  Aelian. 

The  piece  itself  contains  a  history  of  the  Trojan 
war  from  the  birth  of  Paris,  down  to  the  death  of 
Ulysses.  The  compiler  not  unfrequently  differs 
widely  from  Homer,  adding  many  particulars,  and 
recording  many  events  of  which  we  find  no  trace 
elsewhere.  Most  of  these,  although  old  traditions 
and  legends  are  obviously  mingled  Avith  fictions  of 
a  later  date,  were  probably  derived  from  the  bards 
of  the  epic  cycle ;  but  the  whole  narrative  is  care¬ 
fully  pragmatised,  that  is,  all  miraculous  events 
and  supernatural  agency  are  entirely  excluded. 
In  style  Septimius  evidently  strives  hard  to  imi- 
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tate  the  ancient  models,  especially  Sallust,  and 
occasionally  not  without  success,  although  both  in 
tone  and  phraseology  Ave  detect  a  close  resemblance 
to  the  style  of  Appuleius  and  Aulus  Gellius. 

In  the  absence  of  all  positive  evidence,  a  wide 
field  is  thrown  open  for  conjecture  with  regard  to 
the  real  author  of  this  work,  the  period  at  which 
it  was  actually  composed,  and  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  was  given  to  the  world.  Setting 
aside  its  alleged  origin  and  discovery  as  quite  un- 
Avorthy  of  credit,  many  questions  present  them¬ 
selves.  Have  we  any  proof  that  there  ever  was  a 
Greek  original  at  all  ?  If  there  was  a  Greek  com¬ 
pilation  on  the  same  subject,  are  there  sufficient 
grounds  for  believing  that  what  we  now  possess 
was  derived  from  it?  Is  it  not  more  probable 
that  the  Latin  chronicle  was  the  archetype,  or,  at 
all  events,  independent,  and  that  the  introduction 
and  prefatory  epistle  Avere  deliberate  forgeries, 
devised  for  the  purpose  of  attracting  attention  and 
securing  respect  in  days  of  ignorance  and  credu¬ 
lity?  Again,  if  we  admit  that  this  is  really  a 
translation  from  a  Greek  original,  at  what  epoch 
and  in  Avhat  manner  did  that  original  first  appear  ? 
Is  the  story  of  the  presentation  to  Nero  a  pure 
fabrication  ?  Are  Septimius  and  Arcadius  real 
personages?  If  they  are,  to  Avhat  era  do  they 
belong?  To  these  inquiries,  Avhich  have  been  an- 
SAvered  by  different  critics  in  most  contradictory 
terms,  we  reply :  1 .  It  is  certain  that  a  Greek 

history  of  the  Trojan  war  bearing  the  name  of 
Dictys  Avas  in  circulation  among  the  Byzantines 
named  aboATe,  by  some  of  whom,  Avho  had  no 
knowledge  of  Latin,  the  ipsissima  verba  are  cited. 

2.  It  is  impossible  to  read  the  Latin  Dictys  Avith- 
out  feeling  convinced  that  it  is  a  translation.  The 
Graecisms  are  numerous  and  palpable,  so  that  no 
one  who  examines  the  examples  adduced  by  Peri- 
zonius  can  entertain  any  doubt  upon  this  head. 

3.  It  is  a  translation,  fairly  executed,  of  the  narra¬ 
tive  used  by  the  Byzantines.  This  is  proved  by 
its  close  correspondence  with  the  fragments  found 
in  Malelas  and  others,  Avhile  the  want  of  absolute 
identity  in  particular  passages  is  fully  explained 
by  the  assumption  that  it  Avas  not  a  full  and  literal 
but  a  compressed  and  modified  version.  4.  These 
facts  being  established,  Ave  have  no  reasonable 
grounds  for  rejecting  the  epistle  of  Septimius  to 
Arcadius  as  spurious ;  but  so  common  Avere  these 
names  under  the  empire,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
fix  Avith  any  degree  of  certainty  upon  the  indivi¬ 
duals  indicated.  Hence,  Avhile  the  date  of  the 
letter  is  placed  by  some  as  early  as  the  middle  of 
the  second  century,  Perizonius  refers  it  to  the  time 
of  Diocletian,  Avhile  others  bring  it  doAvn  as  Ioav  as 
Constantine,  or  even  a  century  later.  5.  Lastly, 
among  the  multitude  of  hypotheses  proposed  with 
reference  to  the  origin  of^the  Avork,  one  is  so  inge¬ 
nious,  that  it  deserves  to  be  rescued  from  oblivion. 
It  is  a  matter  of  history  that  Nero  made  his  mad 
progress  through  Achaia  in  the  thirteenth  year  of 
his  reign,  and  that  Crete  was  actually  ravaged  by 
an  earthquake  at  that  very  period.  Hence  Peri¬ 
zonius  supposes  that  Eupraxis,  a  wily  islander, 
Avell  aware  of  the  passion  displayed  by  the  emperor 
for  everything  Greek,  and  more  especially  of  his 
love  for  the  tale  of  Troy,  forged  this  production 
under  the  name  of  his  countryman,  Dictys,  Avith 
regard  to  whom  traditions  may  have  been  current, 
caused  it  to  be  transcribed  into  Phoenician  charac¬ 
ters,  as  bearing  the  closest  resemblance  to  the 
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Cadmeian  letters  first  employed  by  the  Hellenes, 
and  finally,  availing  himself  of  the  happy  accident 
of  the  earthquake,  announced  the  discovery  in  a 
manner  which  could  scarcely  fail  to  excite  the  most 
intense  curiosity.  According  to  these  views,  we 
may  suppose  the  introduction  to  have  been  attached 
to  the  Greek  copy  by  the  first  editor  or  transcriber, 
and  to  have  been  altogether  independent  of  the 
Latin  letter  of  Septimius ;  and  this  idea  is  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  circumstance,  that  some  MSS.  con¬ 
tain  the  introduction  only,  while  others  omit  the 
introduction  and  insert  the  letter.  Those  who 
wish  to  obtain  full  information  upon  the  above  and 
all  other  topics  connected  with  the  subject,  will 
find  the  whole  evidence  stated  and  discussed  in 
the  admirable  dissertation  of  Perizonius,  first 
printed  in  the  edition  of  Smids,  Amst.  1702,  and 
inserted  in  almost  all  subsequent  editions,  and  in 
the  introduction  of  Dederich,  the  most  recent  com¬ 
mentator.  ' 

The  compilations  ascribed  to  Dictys  and  Dares 
[Dares],  although  destitute  of  any  intrinsic  value, 
are  of  considerable  importance  in  the  history  of 
modern  literature,  since  they  are  the  chief  foun¬ 
tains  from  which  the  legends  of  Greece  first 
flowed  into  the  romances  of  the  middle  ages,  and 
then  mingled  with  the  popular  tales  and  ballads  of 
England,  France,  and  Germany.  The  Tale  of 
Troy,  according  to  Dunlop,  in  his  History  of  Fic¬ 
tion,  was  first  versified  by  Bernoit  de  Saint  More, 
an  Anglo-Norman  minstrel,  who  lived  in  the  reign 
of  our  second  Henry,  and  borrowed  his  ground¬ 
work  of  events  from  Dictys  and  Dares.  This 
metrical  essay  seems  in  its  turn  to  have  served  as 
a  foundation  for  the  famous  chronicle  of  Guido 
dalle  Colonne  of  Messina,  a  celebrated  poet  and 
lawyer  of  the  1 3th  century,  who  published  a  ro¬ 
mance  in  Latin  prose  upon  the  siege  of  Troy, 
including  also  the  Argonautic  expedition  and  the 
war  of  the  Seven  against  Thebes.  In  this  strange 
medley,  the  history,  mythology,  and  manners  of 
the  West  and  of  the  East,  of  the  Greeks  in  the 
heroic  age,  and  of  the  Arabian  invaders  of  Chris¬ 
tendom,  are  mingled  in  the  most  fantastic  confu¬ 
sion.  The  compound  was,  however,  well  suited  to 
the  taste  of  that  epoch,  for  it  was  received  with 
unbounded  enthusiasm,  and  speedily  translated 
into  many  European  languages.  From  that  time 
forward  the  most  illustrious  houses  eagerly  strove 
to  trace  their  pedigree  from  the  Trojan  line,  and 
the  monkish  chroniclers  began  to  refer  the  origin 
of  the  various  states  whose  fortunes  they  recorded 
to  the  arrival  of  some  Trojan  colony. 

LTnder  these  circumstances,  we  need  not  feel 
surprised  that  Dictys  Cretensis  was  among  the 
earliest  works  which  exercised  the  skill  of  the  first 
typographers.  That  which  is  usually  recognized 
as  the  editio  princeps  is  a  4to.  in  Gothic  characters, 
containing  68  leaves  of  27  lines  to  the  page,  and  is 
believed  to  have  issued  from  the  press  of  Ul.  Zell 
at  Cologne,  about  1470.  Another  very  ancient 
edition  in  Roman  characters,  containing  58  leaves 
of  28  lines  to  the  page,  belongs  to  Italy,  and  was 
probably  printed  at  Venice  not  long  after  the  for¬ 
mer.  Of  more  modern  impressions  the  best  are 
those  of  Mercerus,  12mo.,  Paris,  1618,  reprinted 
at  Amst.  12mo.  1630,  containing  a  new  recension 
of  the  text  from  two  MSS.  not  before  collated ;  of 
Anna  J  anaq.  Fabri  fil.  in  usum  Delphini,  4to., 
Paris,  1680  ;  and  of  Lud.  Smids,  in  4to.  and  8vo., 
Amst.  1702,  which  held  the  first  place  until  it  was 


superseded  by  that  of  Dederich,  8vo.  Bonn,  1835, 
which  is  very  far  superior  to  any  other,  comprising 
a  great  mass  of  valuable  matter  collected  by  Orelli, 
among  which  will  be  found  collations  of  two  very 
old  and  important  MSS.,  one  belonging  to  St.  Gall 
and  the  other  to  Berne.  (In  addition  to  the  dis¬ 
sertations  of  Perizonius  and  Dederich,  see  Wop- 
kens,  Adversaria  Critica  in  Dictyn ,  and  the  re¬ 
marks  of  Hildebrand  in  Jahn’s  Jahrb.fur  Philol. 
xxiii.  3,  p.  278,  &c.)  [W.  R.] 

DIDAS,  a  Macedonian,  governor  of  Paeonia  for 
Philip  V.,  was  employed  by  Perseus  to  insinuate 
himself  into  the  confidence  of  his  younger  brother, 
Demetrius,  for  the  purpose  of  betraying  him.  When 
Demetrius,  aware  that  he  was  suspected  by  his 
father,  determined  to  take  refuge  with  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  Didas  gave  information  of  the  design  to 
Perseus,  who  used  it  as  a  handle  for  accusing  his 
brother  to  the  king.  Philip,  having  resolved  to 
put  Demetrius  to  death,  employed  Didas  as  his 
instrument,  and  he  removed  the  prince  by  poison 
B.  c.  181.  He  is  afterwards  mentioned  as  com¬ 
manding  the  Paeonian  forces  for  Perseus  in  his 
war  with  the  Romans,  b.  c.  171.  (Liv.  xl.  21 — 
24,  xlii.  51,  58.)  [E.  E.] 

DFDIA  GENS,  plebeian,  is  not  mentioned  un¬ 
til  the  latter  period  of  the  republic,  whence  Cicero 
( pro  Muren.  8)  calls  the  Didii  novi  homines.  The 
only  member  of  it  who  obtained  the  consulship 
was  T.  Didius  in  b.  c.  98.  In  the  time  of  the  re¬ 
public  no  Didius  bore  a  cognomen.  [L.  S.] 
DPDIUS.  1.  T.  Didius,  probably  the  author 
of  the  sumptuaria  lex  Didia,  which  was  passed 
eighteen  years  after  the  lex  Fannia,  that  is,  in  b.  c. 
143  (Macrob.  Sat.  ii.  13),  in  which  year  T.  Didius 
seems  to  have  been  tribune  of  the  people.  The 
lex  Didia  differed  from  the  Fannia  in  as  much  as 
the  former  was  made  binding  upon  all  Italy,  where¬ 
as  the  latter  had  no  power  except  in  the  city  of 
Rome.  There  is  a  coin  belonging  to  one  T.  Didius, 
which  shews  on  the  reverse  two  male  figures,  the  one 
dressed,  holding  a  shield  in  the  left  and  a  whip  or 
vine  in  the  right  hand.  The  other  figure  is  naked, 
but  likewise  armed,  and  under  these  figures  we 


read  T.  Deidi.  It  is  usually  supposed  that  this 
coin  refers  to  our  T.  Didius  j  and  Pighius  ( Annal. 
ii.  p.  492)  conjectures  with  some  probability,  that 
T.  Didius,  some  years  after  his  tribuneship,  about 
about  b.  c.  1  38,  was  sent  as  praetor  against  the 
revolted  slaves  in  Sicily.  If  this  be  correct,  the 
figures  on  the  coin  may  perhaps  have  reference  to 
it.  (Morell.  Thesaur.  p.  151 ;  Eckhel,  Doctrin. 
Num.  v.  p.  201.) 

2.  T.  Didius,  a  son  of  No.  1,  repulsed,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Florus  (iii.  4  ;  comp.  Rufus,  Brev.  9,  and 
Ammian.  Marcell,  xxvii.  4,  where  we  read  M. 
Didius  instead  of  T.  Didius),  the  Scordiscans  who 
had  invaded  the  Roman  province  of  Macedonia, 
and  triumphed  over  them.  (Cic.  in  Bison.  25.) 
According  to  the  narrative  of  Florus,  this  victory 
was  gained  soon  or  immediately  after  the  defeat  of 
the  consul  C.  Cato,  in  b.  c.  1 1 4,  and  was  followed 
by  the  victories  of  M.  Livius  Drusus  and  M.  Mi- 
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micius  Rufus.  It  has,  therefore,  been  supposed 
that  at  the  time  of  Cato’s  defeat,  B.  c.  114,  T. 
Didius  was  praetor  of  Illyricum,  and  that  in  this 
capacity  he  repelled  the  Scordiscans,  who,  after 
having  defeated  Cato,  ranged  over  Macedonia. 
But  this  supposition  is  not  without  its  difficulties, 
for  in  the  first  place,  Ave  knoAV  of  no  war  in  Illyri¬ 
cum  at  that  time  which  might  have  required  the 
presence  of  a  praetor,  and  in  the  second  place,  it 
Avould  be  rather  strange  to  find  that  T.  Didius, 
who  was  praetor  B.  c.  114,  did  not  obtain  the  con¬ 
sulship  till  15  years  later,  especially  as  he  had 
gained  a  victory  and  a  triumph  in  his  praetorship, 
whereas  the  ordinary  interval  between  the  praetor¬ 
ship  and  consulship  is  only  the  space  of  two  years. 
According  to  Cicero  (Z.  c.),  T.  Didius  triumphed 
ex  Macedonia ,  and  he  had  therefore  had  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  Macedonia  and  not  of  Illyricum  ; 
moreover,  Florus’s  account  of  the  time  of  the  victory 
of  Didius  over  the  Scordiscans  is  erroneous,  for  we 
learn  from  the  Chronicle  of  Eusebius  (clxx.  2),  that 
the  victory  of  Didius  over  the  Scordiscans  took 
place  the  year  after  the  fifth  consulship  of  C. 
Marius,  that  is,  in  b.  c.  100,  and  consequently  14 
years  later  than  the  narrative  of  Floras  would  lead 
us  to  suppose.  This  also  leaves  us  the  usual  in¬ 
terval  of  two  years  between  the  praetorship  and 
the  consulship,  which  Didius  had  in  b.  c.  98  with 
Q.  Caecilius  Metellus.  In  this  year  the  two  con¬ 
suls  carried  the  lex  Caecilia  Didia.  (Schol.  Bob. 
ad  Cic.  pro  Sext.  p.  310;  Cic.  pro  Dom.  16,  20, 
pro  Sext  64,  Philip,  v.  3.)  Subsequently  Didius 
obtained  the  proconsulship  of  Spain,  and  in  B.  e. 
.93  he  celebrated  a  triumph  over  the  Celtiberians. 
(Fast.  Triumph.;  Cic.  pro  Plane.  25.)  Respect¬ 
ing  his  proconsulship  of  Spain,  we  learn  from  Ap- 
pian  ( Hisp .  99,  &c.),  that  he  cut  to  pieces  nearly 
20,000  Vaccaeans,  transplanted  the  inhabitants  of 
Termesus,  conquered  Colenda  after  a  siege  of  nine 
months,  and  destroyed  a  colony  of  robbers  by 
enticing  them  into  his  camp  and  then  ordering 
them  to  be  cut  down.  (Comp.  Frontin.  Strat.  i.  8. 
§  5,  ii.  10.  $  1.)  According  to  Sallust  (ap.  Gell. 
ii.  27  ;  comp.  Plut.  Sector.  3)  Sertorius  served  in 
Spain  as  military  tribune  under  Didius.  Didius 
also  took  part  in  the  Marsic  war,  Avhich  soon  after 
broke  out,  and  he  fell  in  a  battle  which  was  fought 
in  the  spring  of  b.  c.  89.  (Appian,  B.  C.  i.  40 ; 
Veil.  Pat.  ii.  16  ;  Ov.  Fast.  vi.  56 7,  &c.)  Accord¬ 
ing  to  a  passage  in  Plutarch  {Sector .  12),  Didius 
was  beaten  and  slain,  ten  years  later,  by  Sertorius 
in  Spain,  but  the  reading  in  that  passage  is  wrong, 
and  instead  of  A (8iov,  or  as  some  read  it  4u'5iozq 
we  ought  to  read  $ov4>l8iov.  (Ruhnken,  ad  Veil. 
Pat.  ii.  16.)  There  is  a  coin  figured  on  p.  602,  b., 
Avhich  refers  to  our  T.  Didius  :  the  reverse  shews  a 
portico  with  a  double  row  of  pillars,  and  bears  the 
inscription  T.  Didi.  Imp.  Vil.  Pub.  From  this 
we  see,  that  T.  Didius  received  the  title  of  impera- 
tor  in  Spain  (Sallust.  1.  c.),  and  that  after  his  re¬ 
turn  to  Rome  he  restored  or  embellished  the 
villa  publica  in  the  Campus  Martius.  The  obverse 
shews  the  head  of  Concordia,  her  name,  and  that 
of  P.  Fonteius  Capito,  who  struck  the  coin,  and  on 
it  commemorated  an  act  of  the  life  of  Didius,  with 
whose  family,  as  we  may  infer  from  the  image  of 
Concordia,  Fonteius  Capito  was  connected  by  mar¬ 
riage.  (Eckhel,  Doctr.  Num .  v.  p.  130.) 

3.  T.  Didius,  perhaps  a  son  of  No.  2,  was  tri¬ 
bune  of  the  people,  in  b.  c.  95,  with  L.  Aurelius 
Cotta.  In  the  disputes  arising  from  the  accusation 
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which  one  of  their  colleagues  brought  against  Q. 
Caepio,  Didius  and  Cotta  were  driven  by  force 
from  the  tribunal.  (Cic.  de  Or  at.  ii.  47  ;  comp. 
Cotta,  No.  8.) 

4.  C.  Didius,  a  legate  of  C.  Julius  Caesar,  who 
sent  him,  in  b.  c.  46,  to  Spain  against  Cn.  Pom- 
peius.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Carteia  he  gained 
a  naval  victory  over  Q.  Attius  Varus,  and  in  the 
year  following  he  set  out  from  Gades  with  a  fleet 
in  pursuit  of  Cn.  Pompeius,  who  had  taken  to 
flight.  Pompeius  was  compelled  to  land,  and 
Didius  took  or  burnt  his  ships.  Didius  himself 
likewise  landed,  and  after  Pompeius  had  been 
killed  by  Caesennius  Lento,  Didius  was  attacked 
by  the  Lusitanian  soldiers  of  Pompeius,  and  fell 
under  their  strokes.  (Dion  Cass,  xliii.  14,  31,  40  ; 
Bell.  Hisp.  37,  40.) 

5.  Q.  Didius,  was  governor  of  Syria  in  b.  c.  31, 

a  post  to  which  he  had  probably  been  appointed 
by  M.  Antony;  but,  after  the  battle  of  Actium,  he 
deserted  Antony,  and  prevailed  upon  the  Arabs  to 
burn  the  fleet  which  Antony  had  built  in  the  Ara¬ 
bian  gulf.  (Dion  Cass.  Ii.  7.)  [L.  S.] 

M.  DI'DIUS  SA'LVIUS  JULTA'NUS,  af¬ 
terwards  named  M.  Didius  Commodus  Severus 
J ulianus,  the  successor  of  Pertinax,  was  the  son 
of  Petronius  Didius  Severus  and  Clara  Aemilia, 
the  grandson  or  great-grandson  of  Salvius  Julianus, 
so  celebrated  as  a  jurisconsult  under  Hadrian. 
Educated  by  Domitia  Lucilla,  the  mother  of  M. 
Aurelius,  by  her  interest  he  was  appointed  at  a 
very  early  age  to  the  vigintivirate,  the  first  step 
towards  public  distinction.  He  then  held  in  suc¬ 
cession  the  offices  of  quaestor,  aedile,  and  praetor, 
was  nominated  first  to  the  command  of  a  legion  in 
Germany,  afterwards  to  the  government  of  Belgica, 
and  in  recompense  for  his  skill  and  gallantry  in 
repressing  an  insurrection  among  the  Chauci,  a 
tribe  dwelling  on  the  Elbe,  Avas  raised  to  the  con¬ 
sulship.  Jle  further  distinguished  himself  in  a 
campaign  against  the  Catti,  ruled  Dalmatia  and 
LoAver  Germany,  and  Avas  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  commissariat  in  Italy.  About  this  period  he 
Avas  charged  with  having  conspired  against  the  life 
of  Commodus,  but  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  ac¬ 
quitted,  and  to  Avitness  the  punishment  of  his 
accuser.  Bithynia  was  next  consigned  to  his 
charge ;  he  was  consul  for  the  second  time  in  A.  n. 
179,  along  Avith  Pertinax,  whom  he  succeeded  in 
the  proconsulate  of  Africa,  from  whence  he  was 
recalled  to  Rome  and  chosen  praefectus  vigilum. 

Upon  the  death  of  Pertinax,  the  Praetorian  as¬ 
sassins  publicly  announced  that  they  Avould  bestoAV 
the  purple  on  the  man  who  would  pay  the  highest 
price.  Flavius  Sulpicianus,  praefect  of  the  city, 
father-in-laAV  of  the  murdered  emperor,  being  at 
that  moment  in  the  camp,  to  which  he  had  been 
despatched  for  the  purpose  of  soothing  the  troops, 
proceeded  at  once  to  make  liberal  proposals,  when 
Julianus,  having  been  roused  from  a  banquet  by 
his  Avife  and  daughter,  arrived  in  all  haste,  and 
being  unable  to  gain  admission,  stood  before  the 
gate,  and  Avith  a  loud  voice  contended  for  the 
prize.  The  bidding  Avent  on  briskly  for  a  Avhile,  the 
soldiers  reporting  by  turns  to  each  of  the  tAvo  com¬ 
petitors,  the  one  within  the  fortifications,  the  other 
outside  the  rampart,  the  sum  tendered  by  his 
rival.  At  length,  Sulpicianus  having  promised  a 
donative  of  tAventy  thousand  sesterces  a  head,  the 
throne  was  about  to  be  knocked  doivn  to  him, 
when  Julianus,  no  longer  adding  a  small  amount, 
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shouted  that  he  would  give  twenty-five  thousand. 
The  guards  thereupon  closed  with  the  offers  of 
Julianus,  threw  open  their  gates,  saluted  him  by 
the  name  of  Commodus,  and  proclaimed  him  em¬ 
peror.  The  senate  was  compelled  to  ratify  the 
election.  But  the  populace,  after  the  first  confu¬ 
sion  had  subsided,  did  not  tamely  submit  to  the 
dishonour  brought  upon  the  state.  Whenever  the 
prince  appeared  in  public  he  was  saluted  with 
groans,  imprecations,  and  shouts  of  “  robber  and 
parricide.”  The  mob  endeavoured  to  obstruct  his 
progress  to  the  Capitol,  and  even  ventured  to  assail 
him  with  stones.  This  state  of  public  feeling 
having  become  known,  Pescennius  Niger  in  Syria, 
Septimius  Severus  in  Illyria,  and  Clodius  Albinus 
in  Britain,  each  having  three  legions  under  his 
command,  refused  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of 
Julianus,  who  for  a  time  made  vigorous  efforts  to 
maintain  his  power.  Severus,  the  nearest  and 
therefore  most  dangerous  foe,  was  declared  a  pub¬ 
lic  enemy ;  deputies  were  sent  from  the  senate  to 
persuade  the  soldiers  to  abandon  him ;  a  new 
general  was  nominated  to  supersede  him,  and  a 
centurion  despatched  to  take  his  life.  The  prae¬ 
torians,  long  strangers  to  active  military  operations, 
were  marched  into  the  Campus  Martius,  regularly 
drilled,  and  exercised  in  the  construction  of  fortifi¬ 
cations  and  field  works.  Severus,  however,  hav¬ 
ing  secured  Albinus  by  declaring  him  Caesar,  ad¬ 
vanced  steadily  towards  the  city,  made  himself 
master  of  the  fleet  at  Ravenna,  defeated  Tullius 
Crispinus,  the  praetorian  praefect,  who  had  been 
sent  forward  to  arrest  his  progress,  and  gained 
over  to  his  party  the  ambassadors  commissioned  to 
seduce  his  troops.  On  the  other  hand,  the  prae¬ 
torians,  destitute  of  discipline,  and  sunk  in  de¬ 
bauchery  and  sloth,  were  alike  incapable  of  offer¬ 
ing  any  effectual  resistance  to  an  invader,  and 
indisposed  to  submit  to  restraint.  Matters  being 
in  this  desperate  state,  Julianus  now  attempted 
negotiation,  and  offered  to  share  the  empire  with 
his  rival.  But  Severus  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  these 
overtures,  and  still  pressed  forwards,  all  Italy  de¬ 
claring  for  him  as  he  advanced.  At  last  the  prae¬ 
torians,  having  received  assurances  that  they  should 
suffer  no  punishment,  provided  they  would  give 
up  the  actual  murderers  of  Pertinax  and  offer  no 
resistance,  suddenly  seized  upon  the  ringleaders  of 
the  late  conspiracy,  and  reported  what  they  had 
done  to  Silius  Messala,  the  consul,  by  whom  the 
senate  was  hastily  summoned  and  informed  of 
these  proceedings.  Forthwith  a  formal  decree  was 
passed  proclaiming  Severus  emperor,  awarding 
divine  honours  to  Pertinax,  and  denouncing  death 
to  Julianus,  who,  deserted  by  all  except  one 
of  his  praefects  and  his  son-in-law,  Repentinus, 
was  slain  in  the  palace  by  a  common  soldier  in 
the  61st  year  of  his  age  and  the  third  month  of 
his  reign. 

Niebuhr,  in  his  lectures  on  Roman  history  pub¬ 
lished  by  Dr.  Schmitz,  treats  the  common  account 
that,  after  the  death  of  Pertinax,  the  praetorians 
offered  the  imperial  dignity  for  sale  to  the  highest 
bidder,  as  a  sad  exaggeration  or  misrepresentation, 
and  declares,  that  he  is  unable  to  believe  that  Sul- 
picianus  and  Julianus  bid  against  one  another,  as 
at  an  auction.  With  all  respect  for  his  opinion, 
no  event  in  ancient  history  rests  upon  surer  evi¬ 
dence.  Setting  aside  the  testimony  of  Plerodian, 
Capitolinus,  and  Spartianus,  we  have  given  the 
narrative  of  that  strange  exhibition  almost  in  the 
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words  of  Dion  Cassius,  who  was  not  only  in  Rome 
at  the  period  in  question,  but  actually  attended  the 
meeting  of  the  senate  held  on  the  very  night  when 
the  bargain  was  concluded.  We  cannot  suppose 
that  he  was  ignorant  of  the  real  facts  of  the  case. 
We  cannot  imagine  any  motive  which  could  induce 
him  to  fabricate  a  circumstantial  and  improbable 
falsehood.  (DionCass.lxxiii.il — 17;  Spartian. 
Did.  Julian.;  Capitolin.  Pertin .,  sub  fin.,  ii.  6.  §  9, 
7.  §  4;  Eutrop.  viii.  9;  Victor,  Caes.  xix.;  Zosim. 
i.  7.)  [W.  R.l 

DIDIUS  GALLUS.  [Gallus.] 

DIDIUS  SCAEVA.  [Scaeva.] 

DIDO  (A iScd),  also  called  Elissa,  which  is  pro¬ 
bably  her  more  genuine  name  in  the  eastern  tradi¬ 
tions,  was  a  Phoenician  princess,  and  the  reputed 
founder  of  Carthage.  The  substance  of  her  story 
is  given  by  Justin  (xviii.  4,  &c.),  which  has  been 
embellished  and  variously  modified  by  other  writ¬ 
ers,  especially  by  Virgil,  who  has  used  the  story 
very  freely,  to  suit  the  purposes  of  his  poem.  (See 
especially  books  i.  and  iv.)  We  give  the  story 
as  related  by  Justin,  and  refer  to  the  other 
writers  where  they  present  any  differences.  After 
the  death  of  the  Tyrian  king,  Mutgo  (comp.  Jo¬ 
seph.  c.  Apion.  i.  1 8,  where  he  is  called  Matgenus ; 
Serv.  adAen.  i.  343,  642,  who  calls  him  Methres  ; 
others  again  call  him  Belus  or  Agenor),  the  people 
gave  the  government  to  his  son,  Pygmalion ;  and 
his  daughter  Dido  or  Elissa  married  her  uncle, 
Acerbas  (Virg.  Aen.  i.  343,  calls  him  Sichaeus, 
and  Servius,  on  this  passage,  Sicharbas),  a  priest 
of  Heracles,  which  was  the  highest  office  in  the 
state  next  to  that  of  king.  Acerbas  possessed  ex¬ 
traordinary  treasures,  which  he  kept  secret,  but  a 
report  of  them  reached  Pygmalion,  and  led  him  to 
murder  his  uncle.  (Comp.  Virg.  Aen.  i.  349,  &c., 
where  Sichaeus  is  murdered  at  an  altar ;  whereas 
J.  Malalas,  p.  162,  &c.,  ed.  Bonn,  and  Eustath.  ad 
Dionys.  Perieg.  195,  represent  the  murder  as  hav¬ 
ing  taken  place  during  a  journey,  or  during  the 
chase.)  Hereupon,  Dido,  who  according  to  Virgil 
and  others  was  informed  of  her  husband’s  murder 
in  a  dream,  pretended  that,  in  order  to  forget  her 
grief,  she  would  in  future  live  with  her  brother 
Pygmalion,  while  in  secret  she  made  all  prepara¬ 
tions  for  quitting  her  country.  The  servants  whom 
Pj’gmalion  sent  to  assist  her  in  the  change  of  her 
residence  were  gained  over  by  her,  and  having 
further  induced  some  noble  Tyrians,  who  were 
dissatisfied  with  Pygmalion’s  rule,  to  join  her,  she 
secretly  sailed  away  in  search  of  a  new  home. 
The  party  first  landed  in  the  island  of  Cyprus, 
where  their  number  was  increased  by  a  priest  of 
Zeus,  who  joined  them  with  his  wife  and  children, 
and  by  their  carrying  off  by  force  eighty  maidens 
to  provide  the  emigrants  with  wives.  In  the  mean 
time,  Pygmalion,  who  had  heard  of  the  flight  of 
Dido,  prepared  to  set  out  in  pursuit  of  her ;  but  he 
was  prevented  by  the  entreaties  of  his  mother  and 
by  the  threats  of  the  god  s(  Serv.  ad  Aen.  i.  363,  gives 
a  different  account  of  the  escape  of  Dido);  and  she 
thus  safely  landed  in  a  bay  on  the  coast  of  Africa. 
Here  she  purchased  (according  to  Serv.  ad  Aen. 
i.  367,  and  Eustath.  1.  c.,  of  king  Hiarbas)  as  much 
land  as  might  be  covered  with  the  hide  of  a  bull ; 
but  she  ordered  the  hide  to  be  cut  up  into  the 
thinnest  possible  stripes,  and  with  them  she  sur¬ 
rounded  a  great  extent  of  country,  which  she  called 
Byrsa,  from  /3 vpaa,  i.  e.  the  hide  of  a  bull.  (Comp. 
Virg.  Aen.  i.  367 ;  Servius,  ad  loc.  and  ad  iv.  670; 
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Silius  Ital.  Pun .  i.  25  ;  Appian,  Pun.  1.)  The 
number  of  strangers  who  flocked  to  the  new  colony 
from  the  neighbouring  districts,  for  the  sake  of 
commerce  and  profit,  soon  raised  the  place  to  a 
town  community.  The  kinsmen  of  the  new  colo¬ 
nists,  especially  the  inhabitants  of  Utica,  supported 
and  encouraged  them  (Procop.  Bell.  Vandal,  ii.  10); 
and  Dido,  with  the  consent  of  the  Libyans,  and 
under  the  promise  of  paying  them  an  annual  tri¬ 
bute,  built  the  town  of  Carthage.  In  laying  the 
foundations  of  the  city,  the  head  of  a  bull  was 
found,  and  afterwards  the  head  of  a  horse,  which 
was  a  still  more  favourable  sign.  (Virg.  Aen.  i.  443, 
with  Servius’s  note;  Sil.  Ital.  Pun.  ii.  410,  &c.) 
As  the  new  town  soon  rose  to  a  high  degree  of 
power  and  prosperity,  king  Hiarbas  or  Jarbas,  who 
began  to  be  jealous  of  it,  summoned  ten  of  the 
noblest  Carthaginians  to  his  court,  and  asked  for 
the  hand  of  Dido,  threatening  them  with  a  war  in 
case  of  his  demand  being  refused.  The  deputies, 
who  on  their  return  dreaded  to  inform  their  queen 
of  this  demand,  at  first  told  her  that  Hiarbas  wish¬ 
ed  to  have  somebody  who  might  instruct  him  and 
his  Libyans  in  the  manners  of  civilized  life ;  and 
when  they  expressed  a  doubt  as  to  whether  any¬ 
body  would  be  willing  to  live  among  barbarians, 
Dido  censured  them,  and  declared  that  every  citi¬ 
zen  ought  to  be  ready  to  sacrifice  everything,  even 
life  itself,  if  he  could  thereby  render  a  service  to 
his  country.  This  declaration  roused  the  courage 
of  the  ten  deputies,  and  they  now  told  her  what 
Hiarbas  demanded  of  her.  The  queen  was  thus 
caught  by  the  law  which  she  herself  had  laid  down. 
She  lamented  her  fate,  and  perpetually  uttered  the 
name  of  her  late  husband,  Acerbas  ;  but  at  length 
she  answered,  that  she  would  go  whithersoever  the 
fate  of  her  new  city  might  call  her.  She  took 
three  months  to  prepare  herself,  and  after  the  lapse 
of  that  time,  she  erected  a  funeral  pile  at  the  ex¬ 
treme  end  of  the  city  :  she  sacrificed  many  animals 
under  the  pretence  of  endeavouring  to  soothe  the 
spirit  of  Acerbas  before  celebrating  her  new  nup¬ 
tials.  She  then  took  a  sword  into  her  hand,  and 
having  ascended  the  pile,  she  said  to  the  people 
that  she  was  going  to  her  husband,  as  they  desired, 
and  then  she  plunged  the  sword  into  her  breast, 
and  died.  (Comp.  Serv.  ad  Aen.  i.  340,  iv.  36,  335, 
674.)  So  long  as  Carthage  existed,  Dido  was 
worshipped  there  as  a  divinity.  (Sil.  Ital.  Pun.  i. 
81,  &c.)  With  regard  to  the  time  at  which  Dido 
is  said  to  have  founded  Carthage,  the  statements 
of  the  ancients  differ  greatly.  According  to  Ser- 
vius  (ad  Aen.  iv.  459),  it  took  place  40  years  be¬ 
fore  the  foundation  of  Rome,  that  is,  in  B.  c.  794  ; 
according  to  Velleius  Paterculus  (i.  6),  it  was  65 
years,  and  according  to  Justin  (xviii.  6)  and  Oro- 
sius  (iv.  6),  72  years,  before  the  building  of  Rome. 
Josephus  (c.  Apion.  i.  18  ;  comp.  Syncellus,  p.  143) 
places  it  143  years  and  eight  months  after  the 
building  of  the  temple  of  Solomon,  that  is,  B.  c. 
861;  while  Eusebius  (Chron.  n.  971,  ap.  Synced. 
p.  345  ;  comp.  Chron.  n.  1003)  places  the  event 
J  33  years  after  the  taking  of  Troy,  that  is,  in  b.  c. 
1025  ;  and  Philistus  placed  it  even  37  or  50  years 
before  the  taking  of  Troy.  (Euseb.  Chron.  n.  798  ; 
Syncell.  p.  324;  Appian,  Pun.  1.)  In  the  story 
constructed  by  Virgil  in  his  Aeneid,  he  makes  Dido, 
probably  after  the  example  of  Naevius,  a  contem¬ 
porary  of  Aeneas,  with  whom  she  falls  in  love  on 
his  arrival  in  Africa.  As  her  love  was  not  re¬ 
turned,  and  Aeneas  hastened  to  seek  the  new  home 
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which  the  gods  had  promised  him,  Dido  in  despair 
destroyed  herself  on  a  funeral  pile.  The  anachro¬ 
nism  which  Virgil  thus  commits  is  noticed  by 
several  ancient  writers.  (Serv.  ad  Aen.  iv.  459, 
682,  v.  4;  Macrob.  Sal.  v.  17,  vi.  2;  Auson. 
Epigr.  118.)  [L.  S.] 

DIDYMARCHUS  (Aidu/xapxos),  is  mentioned 
by  Antoninus  Liberalis  (23)  as  the  author  of  a 
work  on  Metamorphoses,  of  which  the  third  book 
is  there  quoted.  [L.  S.] 

DIDYMUS  (AiSquos).  1.  A  celebrated  Alex¬ 
andrian  grammarian  of  the  time  of  Cicero  and  the 
emperor  Augustus.  He  was  a  disciple  or  rather  a 
follower  of  the  school  of  Aristarchus  ('  Apiardpxeios, 
Lehrs,  de  Aristarcki  stud.  Homer,  p.  18,  &c.),  and 
is  said  to  have  been  the  son  of  a  dealer  in  salt  fish. 
He  was  the  teacher  of  Apion,  Heracleides  Ponticus, 
and  other  eminent  men  of  the  time.  He  is  com¬ 
monly  distinguished  from  other  grammarians  of 
the  name  of  Didymus  by  the  surname  xa^eWepos, 
which  he  is  said  to  have  received  from  his  indefa¬ 
tigable  and  unwearied  application  to  study.  But 
he  also  bore  the  nickname  of  f3i§\io\adas ,  for, 
owing  to  the  multitude  of  his  writings,  it  js  said  it 
often  happened  to  him  that  he  forgot  what  he  had 
stated,  and  thus  in  later  productions  contradicted 
what  he  had  said  in  earlier  ones.  Such  contradic¬ 
tions  happen  the  more  easily  the  more  a  writer 
confines  himself  to  the  mere  business  of  compiling  ; 
and  this  seems  to  have  been  the  case  to  a  very 
great  extent  with  Didymus,  as  we  may  infer  from 
the  extraordinary  number  of  his  works,  even  if  it 
were  not  otherwise  attested.  The  sum  total  of  his 
works  is  stated  by  Athenaeus  (iv.  p.  139)  to  have 
been  3,500,  and  by  Seneca  (Ep.  88)  4000.  (Comp. 
Quintil.  i.  9.  §  19.)  In  this  calculation,  however, 
single  books  or  rolls  seem  to  be  counted  as  separate 
works,  or  else  many  of  them  must  have  been  very  small 
treatises.  The  most  interesting  among  his  produc¬ 
tions,  all  of  which  are  lost,  would  have  been  those 
in  which  he  treated  on  the  Homeric  poems,  the 
criticism  and  interpretation  of  which  formed  the 
most  prominent  portion  of  his  literary  pursuits.  The 
greater  part  of  what  we  now  possess  under  the 
name  of  the  minor  Scholia  on  Homer,  which  were 
at  one  time  considered  the  work  of  Didymus,  is 
taken  from  the  several  works  which  Didymus 
wrote  upon  Homer.  Among  them  was  one  on  the 
Homeric  text  as  constituted  by  Aristarchus  (irepl 
rrjs  ’ ApurTapxov  Siopddxrews),  a  work  which  would 
be  of  great  importance  to  us,  as  he  entered  into 
the  detail  of  the  criticisms  of  Aristarchus,  and  re¬ 
vised  and  corrected  the  text  which  the  latter  had 
established.  But  the  studies  of  Didymus  were 
not  confined  to  Homer,  for  he  wrote  also  commen¬ 
taries  on  many  other  poets  aqd  prose  writers  of 
the  classical  times  of  Greece.  We  have  mention 
of  works  of  his  on  the  lyric  poets,  and  especially 
on  Bacchylides  (Theophyl.  Ep.  8  ;  Ammon,  s.  v. 
SrjpdSes)  and  Pindar,  and  the  better  and  greater 
part  of  our  scholia  on  Pindar  is  taken  from  the 
commentary  of  Didymus.  (Bockh,  Praef.  ad  Schol. 
Pind.  p.  xvii.  &c.)  The  same  is  the  case  with  the 
extant  scholia  on  Sophocles.  (Richter,  de  Aescliyli , 
Sophoclis,  et  Euripidis  interpretibus  Graecis ,  p.  106, 
&c.)  In  the  scholia  on  Aristophanes,  too,  Didy¬ 
mus  is  often  referred  to,  and  we  further  know  that 
he  wrote  commentaries  on  Euripides,  Ion,  Phryni- 
chus  (Athen.  ix.  p.  371),  Cratinus  (Hesych.  s.  v. 
K opaaias;  Athen.  xi.  p.  501),  Menander  (Etymol. 
Gud.  p.  338.  25),  and  others.  The  Greek  orators, 
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Demosthenes,  Isaeus,  Hyperides,  Deinarchus,  and 
others,  were  likewise  commented  upon  by  Didy- 
mus.  Besides  these  numerous  commentaries,  we 
have  mention  of  a  work  on  the  phraseology  of  the 
tragic  poets  (7repl  Tpa'ywfiovp.evrjs  A e£ews),  of  which 
the  28th  book  is  quoted.  (Macrob.  Sat.  v.  18; 
Ilarpocrat.  s.  v.  ^paXoapeiv.)  A  similar  work 
(A kooulkt])  was  written  by  him  on  the  phrase¬ 
ology  of  the  comic  poets,  and  Hesychius  made 
great  use  of  it,  as  he  himself  attests  in  the  epistle 
to  Eulogius.  (Comp.  Etymol.  M.  p.  492.  53 ; 
Schol.  ad  Apollon.  Rhod.  i.  1139,  iv.  1058.)  A 
third  work  of  the  same  class  was  on  words  of  am¬ 
biguous  or  uncertain  meaning,  and  consisted  of  at 
least  seven  books ;  and  a  fourth  treated  on  false 
or  corrupt  expressions.  He  further  published  a 
collection  of  Greek  proverbs,  in  thirteen  books 
(7 rpos  rovs  irepl  Trapoipudov  awreraxoras),  from 
which  is  taken  the  greater  part  of  the  proverbs 
contained  in  the  collection  of  Zenobius.  (Schneide- 
win,  Corpus  Paroemiogr.  Graec.  i.  p.  xiv.)  A  work 
on  the  laws  of  Solon  is  mentioned  by  Plutarch 
(Sol.  1)  under  the  title  7r epl  rwu  a^ouccu  ~S6Xccvos. 
Didymus  appears  to  have  been  acquainted  even 
with  Roman  literature,  for  he  wrote  a  work  in  six 
books  against  Cicero’s  treatise  “  de  Re  Publica,” 
(Ammian.  Marcell.  xxii.  16),  which  afterwards 
induced  Suetonius  to  write  against  Didymus. 
(Suid.  s.  v.  TpayuoXXos.)  Didymus  stands  at  the 
close  of  the  period  in  which  a  comprehensive  and 
independent  study  of  Greek  literature  prevailed, 
and  he  himself  must  be  regarded  as  the  father  of 
the  scholiasts  who  were  satisfied  with  compiling  or 
abridging  the  works  of  their  predecessors. 

In  the  collection  of  the  Geoponica  there  are  va¬ 
rious  extracts  bearing  the  name  of  Didymus,  from 
which  it  might  be  inferred  that  he  wrote  on  agri¬ 
culture  or  botany ;  but  it  is  altogether  uncertain 
whether  those  extracts  belong  to  our  Alexandrian 
grammarian,  or  to  some  other  writer  of  the  same 
name.  It  is  very  probable  that,  with  Suidas,  we 
ought  to  distinguish  from  our  grammarian  a  natu¬ 
ralist  Didymus,  who  possibly  may  be  the  same  as 
the  one  who  wrote  a  commentary  on  Hippocrates, 
and  a  treatise  on  stones  and  different  kinds  of 
wood  (7r epl  fxapp.dpwv  kcu  TtavTo'iwv  £uAcoi/),  a 
treatise  which  has  been  edited  by  A.  Mai  as  an 
appendix  to  the  fragments  of  the  Iliad.  (Milan, 
1819,  fol.)  See  Grafenhan,  Gesch.  der  Klass. 
Philol.  im  Alterthum ,  i.  p.  405,  &c. 

2.  An  Alexandrian  grammarian,  commonly  call¬ 
ed  the  younger  (d  veos) :  he  taught  at  Rome,  and 
wrote,  according  to  Suidas  (s.  v.  Aifiv/ios),  7n0ava, 
7 repi  dpdoypacpias ,  and  many  other  excellent  works. 
In  a  preceding  article,  however,  Suidas  attributes 
the  7ri 6ava  (iriQavuv  Kal  crocpicrpLaToov  Aiicreis)  in 
two  books  to  one  Didymus  Areius,  an  Academic 
philosopher,  who  lived  at  Rome  in  the  time  of 
Nero.  (Comp.  Euseb.  Praep.  Evang.  xi.  23;  Eu- 
doc.  p.  135.) 

3.  With  the  praenomen  Claudius,  a  Greek  gram¬ 
marian,  who,  according  to  Suidas  (s.  v.  Al8v/uos), 
wrote  upon  the  mistakes  committed  by  Thucydides 
against  analogy,  and  a  work  on  Analogy  among 
the  Romans.  He  further  made  an  epitome  of  the 
works  of  Heracleon,  and  some  other  works.  A 
fragment  of  his  epitome  is  preserved  in  Stobaeus. 
(Serin.  101  ;  comp.  Lersch,  Die  Sprachphilos.  der 
Alten ,  pp.  74,  143,  &c.) 

4.  Ot  Alexandria,  lived  in  the  fourth  century 
of  the  Christian  era,  and  must  be  distinguished 
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from  Didymus  the  monk,  who  is  spoken  of  by  So¬ 
crates.  (Hist.  Eccles.  iv.  33.)  At  the  age  of  four 
years,  and  before  he  had  learnt  to  read,  he  became 
blind  ;  but  this  calamity  created  in  him  an  invin¬ 
cible  thirst  after  knowledge,  and  by  intense  appli¬ 
cation  he  succeeded  in  becoming  not  only  a  distin¬ 
guished  grammarian,  rhetorician,  dialectician,  ma¬ 
thematician,  musician,  astronomer,  and  philosopher 
(Socrat.  iv.  25;  Sozom.  iii.  15;  Rufin.  xi.  7; 
Theodoret.  iv.  29;  Nicephor.  ix.  17),  but  also  in 
acquiring  a  most  extensive  knowledge  of  sacred 
literature.  He  devoted  himself  to  the  service  of 
the  church,  and  was  no  less  distinguished  for  the 
exemplary  purity  of  his  conduct  than  for  his  learn¬ 
ing  and  acquirements.  In  A.  d.  392,  when  Hiero¬ 
nymus  wrote  his  work  on  illustrious  ecclesiastical 
authors,  Didymus  was  still  alive,  and  professor  of 
theology  at  Alexandria.  He  died  in  a.  d.  396  at 
the  age  of  eighty-five.  As  professor  of  theology  he 
was  at  the  head  of  the  school  of  the  Catechumeni, 
and  the  most  distinguished  personages  of  that  pe¬ 
riod,  such  as  Hieronymus,  Rufinus,  Palladius, 
Ambrosius,  Evagrius,  and  Isidorus,  are  mentioned 
among  his  pupils.  Didymus  was  the  author  of  a 
great  number  of  theological  works,  but  most  of 
them  are  lost.  The  following  are  still  extant : — 
1.  “Liber  de  Spiritu  Sancto.”  The  Greek  original 
is  lost,  but  we  possess  a  Latin  translation  made  by 
Hieronymus,  about  a.  d.  386,  which  is  printed 
among  the  works  of  Hieronymus.  Although  the 
author  as  well  as  the  translator  intended  it  to  be 
one  book  (Hieronym.  Catal.  109),  yet  Marcianaeus 
in  his  edition  of  Hieronymus  has  divided  it  into 
three  books.  The  work  is  mentioned  by  St.  Au¬ 
gustin  (Quaest.  in  Exod.  ii.  25),  and  Nicephorus 
(ix.  17).  Separate  editions  of  it  were  published 
at  Cologne,  1531,  8vo.,  and  abetter  one  by  Fuchte, 
Helmstadt,  1614,  8vo.  2.  “Breves  Enarrationes 
in  Epistolas  Canonicas.”  This  work  is  likewise 
extant  only  in  a  Latin  translation,  and  was  first 
printed  in  the  Cologne  edition  of  the  first  work. 
It  is  contained  also  in  all  the  collections  of  the 
works  of  the  fathers.  The  Latin  translation  is  the 
work  of  Epiphanius,  and  was  made  at  the  request 
of  Cassiodorus.  (Cassiod.  de  Institut.  Divin.  8.) 

3.  “Liber  adversus  Manichaeos.”  This  work  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  incomplete,  since  Damascenus  (Parallel. 
p.  507)  quotes  a  passage  from  it  which  is  now  not 
to  be  found  in  it.  It  was  first  printed  in  a  Latin 
version  by  F.  Turrianus  in  Possevin’s  Apparatus 
Sanct.  ad  Calc.  Lit.  D.,  Venice,  1603,  and  at  Co¬ 
logne  in  1608.  It  was  reprinted  in  some  of  the 
Collections  of  the  Fathers,  until  at  last  Combefisius 
in  his  “Auctarium  novissimum  ”  (ii.  p.  21,  &c.) 
published  the  Greek  original.  (Paris,  1672,  fol.) 

4.  riept  TpiaSos.  This  work  was  formerly  believed 
to  be  lost,  but  J.  A.  Mingarelli  discovered  a  MS. 
of  it,  and  published  it  with  a  Latin  version  at 
Bologna,  1769,  fol.  A  list  of  the  lost  works  of 
Didymus  is  given  by  Fabric.  Bill.  Graec.  ix.  p. 
273,  &c.  ;  compare  Cave,  Ilist.  Lit.  i.  p.  205; 
Guericke,  de  Schola  A lexandr.  ii.  p.  332, &c.  [L.  S.] 

DI'DYMUS  (AiSuqos),  a  Greek  medical  writer 
who  lived  perhaps  in  the  third  century  after  Christ, 
as  he  is  quoted  by  Aetius  (tetrab.  ii.  serai,  ii.  c.  15, 
p.  256)  and  Alexander  Trallianus  (De  Med.  vii. 
13,  p.235),  by  whom  he  is  called  aocpcdraTos. 
He  may  perhaps  be  the  native  of  Alexandria  who 
is  mentioned  by  Suidas  as  having  written  fifteen 
books  on  Agriculture,  and  who  is  frequently  quoted 
in  the  collection  of  writers  called  Geoponici  (lib.  i- 
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c.  5,  ii.  3,  14,  17,  26,  &c.,  ed.  Niclas.).  His  writ¬ 
ings  would  seem  to  have  been  extant  in  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  or  at  least  they  were  supposed  to 
be  so,  as  Salmasius  expected  to  receive  a  MS.  of 
his  work  de  Plantis  from  Italy.  {Life  prefixed  to 
his  Letters ,  p.  39.)  [ W.  A.  G.] 

DIESPITER.  [Jupiter.] 

DIEUCHES  (Aieuxrjs),  a  Greek  physician,  who 
lived  probably  in  the  fourth  century  B.  c.,  and  be¬ 
longed  to  the  medical  sect  of  the  Dogmatici.  (Ga¬ 
len,  de  Ven.  Sect.  adv.  Erasistr.  c.  5,  vol.  xi.  p.  163  ; 
comp.  Id.  de  Simplic.  Medicam.  Temper,  ac  Facult. 

vi.  prooem.  vol.  xi.  p.  7 95,  de  Meth.  Med.  i.  3, 

vii.  3,  vol.  x.  pp.  28,  462,  Comment,  in  Hippocr. 

“  de  Nat.  Horn .”  ii.  6,  vol.  xv.  p.  136.)  He  was 
tutor  to  Numenius  of  Heraclea  (Athen.  i.  p.  5. 
$  8),  and  is  several  times  quoted  by  Pliny.  ( H .  N. 
xx.  15,  33,  73,  xxiii.  29,  xxiv.  92.)  He  wrote 
some  medical  works,  of  which  nothing  but  a 
few  fragments  remain.  (Ruf.  Ephes.,  ed.  Matthaei ; 
XXI  Vet.  Medic.  Grace.  Opuse.  ed.  Matthaei  ; 
C.  G.  K'iihn,  Additam.  ad  Elench.  Medic.  Vet.  a 
J.  A.  Fabric. exhibit,  fasc.  xiii.  p.  6.)  [  W.  A.  G.] 

DIEU'CHIDAS  (AteuxtSas),  of  Megara,  a 
Greek  historian  who  wrote  a  history  of  Megara 
(MeycipLKa),  which  consisted  of  at  least  five  books. 
(Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i.  p.  141,  vi.  p.  267  ;  Diog. 
Laert.  i.  57;  Comp.  Harpocrat.  s.v.  ayvids.)  The 
age  of  Dieuchidas  is  unknown,  but  his  work  is 
frequently  referred  to  by  the  ancients,  and  his 
name  often  appears  in  a  corrupt  form.  (Schol.  ad 
Apollon.  Rhod.  i.  118,  517,  where  his  name  is 
Aip7jxi5as  ;  Steph.  Byz.  s.  v.  'Zx.ipcpaL ;  Athen.  vi. 
p.  262  ;  Harpocrat.  s.  v.  Tepauia  ;  Schol.  ad  Pind. 
Nem.  ix.  30;  Plut.  Lyc.  2,  in  the  last  two  passages 
Ai evrvx'i-bas  ;  Schol.  ad  Aristoph.  Vesp.  870;  Eudoc. 
p.  286,  where  the  name  is  Dirychias.)  [L.  S.] 

SEX.  DIGI'TIUS.  1.  An  Italian,  who  served 
as  a  marine  ( socius  navalis )  under  the  great  P. 
Corn.  Scipio  Africanus.  After  the  taking  of  New 
Carthage  in  B.  c.  210,  Sex.  Digitius  and  Q.  Tre- 
bellius  were  rewarded  by  Scipio  with  the  corona 
muralis,  for  the  two  men  disputed  as  to  which  of 
them  had  first  scaled  the  walls  of  the  place.  ( Liv. 
xxvi.  48.)  It  must  be  supposed  that  Digitius 
was  further  rewarded  for  his  bravery  with  the 
Roman  franchise  ;  for  his  son,  or  perhaps  he  him¬ 
self,  is  mentioned  as  praetor  in  b.  c.  194. 

2.  It  is  uncertain  whether  he  is  a  son  of  the 
Digitius  who  served  in  Spain  under  Scipio,  or 
whether  he  is  identical  with  him,  though  the  for¬ 
mer  is  more  probable.  He  was  praetor  in  b.  c. 
194,  and  obtained  southern  Spain  as  his  province. 
After  the  departure  of  M.  Cato,  several  of  the 
Spanish  tribes  again  revolted,  and  Digitius  had  to 
fight  many  battles  against  them,  in  most  of  which 
he  was  so  unsuccessful,  that  at  the  termination  of 
his  office  his  forces  were  reduced  to  half  of  their 
original  number.  In  b.  c.  190  he  was  appointed 
legate  by  the  consul  L.  Corn.  Scipio  Asiaticus  ; 
and,  conjointly  with  two  others,  he  was  com¬ 
missioned  to  collect  a  fleet  at  Brundusium  from 
all  parts  of  the  coast.  In  b.  c.  174  he  was  one  of 
the  ambassadors  sent  to  Macedonia,  and  in  the 
year  following  he  was  sent  to  Apulia  to  purchase 
provisions  for  the  fleet  and  the  army.  (Liv.  xxxv. 
1,  2,  xxxvii.  4,  xli.  22,  xlii.  27  ;  Oros.  iv.  22, 
where  he  is  erroneously  called  Publius.)  The 
military  tribune,  Sex.  Digitius,  who  is  mentioned 
by  Livy  (xliii.  11)  about  the  same  time,  is  probably 
a  son  of  our  Sex.  Digitius.  [L.  S.] 
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DII'TREPHES  ( Aurpecpps,  Thuc.  vii.  29), 
probably  distinct  from  the  Diotrephes  of  Thuc.  viii. 
64,  was  entrusted,  b.  c.  413,  with  the  charge  of 
carrying  home  the  Thracian  mercenaries  who  ar¬ 
rived  at  Athens  too  late  to  sail  for  Syracuse  with 
Demosthenes,  and  were,  to  save  expense,  at  once 
dismissed.  He  made  on  the  way  descents  upon 
Boeotia  at  Tanagra,  and  at  Mycalessus,  the  latter 
of  which  places  he  surprised,  and  gave  up  to  the 
savage  butchery  of  his  barbarians.  Boeotian  forces 
came  up  with  them,  however,  in  their  retreat  to 
the  ships,  and  cut  down  a  considerable  number. 
Diitrephes  himself  not  improbably  fell.  Pausanias 
(i.  23.  §§  2,  3)  saw  a  statue  of  him  at  Athens, 
representing  him  as  pierced  with  arrows ;  and  an 
inscription  containing  hjs  name,  which  was  doubt¬ 
less  cut  on  the  basement  of  this  statue,  has  been 
recently  discovered  at  Athens,  and  is  given  on 
p.  890,  a.  This  Diitrephes  is  probably  the  same 
as  the  Diitrephes  mentioned  by  Aristophanes 
( Aves ,  798,  1440),  satirized  in  one  place  as  a  leader 
of  the  fashion  of  chariot-driving;  in  another  as  a 
forward  upstart,  who  had  advanced  himself,  if  the 
Scholiast  understood  the  joke,  to  military  office  by 
the  trade  of  basket-making.  The  date  of  “  the 
Birds,”  B.  c.  414,  would  be  rather  a  confirmation 
of  the  identity  of  the  two.  [A.  H.  C.j 

DLLLIUS  APONIA'NUS.  [Aponianus.] 
DLLLIUS  VO'CULA.  [Vocula.] 

DINDYME'NE  {Aivbvprjvp  or  ALuSvperp),  a 
surname  of  Cybele,  derived  either  from  mount 
Dindymus  in  Phrygia,  where  a  temple  was  believed 
to  have  been  built  to  her  by  the  Argonauts  (Apol¬ 
lon.  Rhod.  i.  985,  with  the  Schol. ;  Strab.  xii.  p. 
575  ;  Callim.  Epigr.  42  ;  Horat.  Carm.  i.  16.  5  ; 
Catull.  63,  91  ;  Serv.  ad  Aen.  ix.  617),  or  from 
Dindyme,  the  wife  of  Maeon  and  mother  of  Cybele. 
(Diod.  iii.  58.)  [L.  S.] 

DINON.  [Deinon.] 

DIOCLEIDES  (Aio^AefStjs),  an  Athenian,  who, 
when  the  people  were  highly  excited  about  the 
mutilation  of  the  Hermae,  b.  c.  415,  and  ready  to 
credit  any  information  whatever,  came  forward  and 
told  the  following  story  to  the  council : — Private 
business  having  taken  him  from  home  on  the  night 
on  which  the  busts  were  defaced,  he  had  seen 
about  300  men  enter  the  orchestra  of  the  theatre, 
and  was  able  by  the  light  of  the  full  moon  to  ob¬ 
serve  their  features  perfectly.  At  the  time  he  had 
no  idea  of  the  purpose  of  their  assembling,  but  the 
next  day  he  heard  of  the  affair  of  the  Hermae,  and 
taxed  some  of  the  300  with  it.  They  bribed  him 
to  secresy  by  the  promise  of  two  talents,  which 
they  afterwards  refused  to  pay,  and  he  had  there¬ 
fore  come  to  give  information.  This  story  was 
implicitly  believed  at  the  time,  and  a  number  of 
persons  mentioned  as  guilty  by  Diocleides  were 
imprisoned,  while  the  informer  himself  received  a 
crown  of  honour  and  a  public  entertainment  in  the 
Prytaneium.  Soon  afterwards,  however,  Ando- 
cides  (who  with  several  of  his  relations  was  among 
the  prisoners)  came  forward  with  his  version  of 
the  matter,  which  contradicted  that  of  Diocleides. 
It  was  also  remembered  that  the  moon  was  not 
visible  on  the  night  on  which  the  latter  professed 
to  have  marked  by  its  light  the  faces  of  the  ac¬ 
cused.  He  was  driven,  therefore,  to  confess  that 
his  evidence  was  false,  and  he  added  (which  was, 
perhaps,  equally  false),  that  he  had  been  suborned 
to  give  it  by  two  men  named  Alcibiades  and  Ami- 
antus.  Both  of  these  sought  safety  by  flight,  and 
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Diocleides  was  put  to  death.  (Andoc.  de  Myst. 
pp.  6 — 9  ;  Thuc.  vi.  60 ;  Phryn.  ap.  Plut.  Ale. 
20  ;  Diod.  xiii.  2.)  [E.  E.] 

DIOCLEIDES  ( Azo/fAez'S^s),  of  Abdera,  is 
mentioned  in  Athenaeus  (for  this  seems  to  be  the 
meaning  of  the  passage)  as  having  admirably  de¬ 
scribed  the  famous  engine  called  'EAevoAis  (the 
City-taker),  which  was  made  by  Epimachus  the 
Athenian  for  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  at  the  siege  of 
Rhodes.  (Ath.  v.  p.  206,  d. ;  Diod.  xx.  91; 
Wesseling,  ad  loc.  ;  Plut,  Demetr.  21  ;  Vitruv.  x. 
22.)  [E.  E.] 

DI'OCLES  (AzokAtJs),  the  son  of  Orsilochus  and 
father  of  Crethon  and  Orsilochus,  was  a  king  of 
Phere.  (Horn.  II.  v.  540,  &c.,  Od.  iii.  488 ;  Paus. 
iii.  30.  §  2.)  [L.  S.] 

DI'OCLES  (AzokAtR),  a  Syracusan,  celebrated 
for  his  code  of  laws.  No  mention  of  his  name  oc¬ 
curs  in  Thucydides,  but  according  to  Diodorus  he 
was  the  proposer  of  the  decree  for  putting  to  death 
the  Athenian  generals  Demosthenes  and  Nicias. 
(Diod.  xiii.  19.)  He  is  called  by  Diodorus  upon 
this  occasion  the  most  eminent  of  the  demagogues 
at  Syracuse,  and  appears  to  have  been  at  this  time 
the  leader  of  the  popular  or  democratic  party,  in 
opposition  to  Hermocrates.  The  next  year  (b.  c. 
412),  if  the  chronology  of  Diodorus  be  correct,  a 
democratic  revolution  took  place,  and  Diodes  was 
appointed  with  several  others  to  frame  and  establish 
a  new  code  of  laws.  In  this  he  took  so  prominent 
a  part,  that  he  threw  his  colleagues  quite  into  the 
shade,  and  the  code  was  ever  after  known  as  that 
of  Diodes.  We  know  nothing  of  its  details,  but 
it  is  praised  by  Diodorus  for  its  conciseness  of 
style,  and  the  care  with  which  it  distinguished 
different  offences  and  assigned  to  each  its  peculiar 
penalty.  The  best  proof  of  its  merit  is,  that  it 
continued  to  be  followed  as  a  civil  code  not  only 
at  Syracuse,  but  in  many  others  of  the  Sicilian 
cities,  until  the  island  was  subjected  to  the  Roman 
law.  (Diod.  xiii.  35.) 

The  banishment  of  Hermocrates  and  his  party 
(b.  c.  410  ;  see  Xen.  Hell.  i.  1.  §  27)  must  have 
left  Diodes  undisputed  leader  of  the  commonwealth. 
The  next  year  he  commanded  the  forces  sent  by 
Syracuse  and  the  other  cities  of  Sicily  to  the  relief 
of  Himera,  besieged  by  Hannibal,  the  son  of  Gisco. 
He  was,  however,  unable  to  avert  its  fate,  and 
withdrew  from  the  city,  carrying  off  as  many  as 
possible  of  the  inhabitants,  but  in  such  haste  that 
he  did  not  stay  to  bury  those  of  his  troops  who 
had  fallen  in  battle.  (Diod.  xiii.  59 — 61.)  This 
circumstance  probably  gave  rise  to  discontent  at 
Syracuse,  which  was  increased  when  Hermocrates, 
having  returned  to  Sicily  and  obtained  some  suc¬ 
cesses  against  the  Carthaginians,  sent  back  the 
bones  of  those  who  had  perished  at  Himera  with 
the  highest  honours.  The  revulsion  of  feeling  thus 
excited  led  to  the  banishment  of  Diodes,  B.  c.  408. 
(Diod.  xiii.  63,  75.)  It  does  not  appear  whether 
he  was  afterwards  recalled,  and  we  are  at  a  loss  to 
connect  with  the  subsequent  revolutions  of  Syra¬ 
cuse  the  strange  story  told  by  Diodorus,  that  he 
stabbed  himself  with  his  own  sword,  to  shew  his 
respect  for  one  of  his  laws,  which  he  had  thought¬ 
lessly  infringed  by  coming  armed  into  the  place 
of  assembly.  (Diod.  xiii.  33.)  A  story  almost 
precisely  similar  is,  however,  told  by  the  same 
author  (xii.  19)  of  Charondas  [Charondas], 
which  renders  it  at  least  very  doubtful  as  regard¬ 
ing  Diodes.  Yet  it  is  probable  that  he  must  have 
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died  about  this  time,  as  we  find  no  mention  of  his 
name  in  the  civil  dissensions  which  led  to  the 
elevation  of  Dionysius.  (Hubmann,  Diofcles  Gesetz- 
geber  der  Syrakusier ,  Amberg,  1842.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

DI'OCLES  (AzokAtR).  1.  A  brave  Athenian,  who 
lived  in  exile  at  Megara.  Once  in  a  battle  he  pro¬ 
tected  with  his  shield  a  youth  whom  he  loved,  but 
he  lost  his  own  life  in  consequence.  The  Mega- 
rians  rewarded  the  gallant  man  with  the  honours 
of  a  hero,  and  instituted  the  festival  of  the  Dio- 
cleia,  which  they  celebrated  in  the  spring  of  every 
year.  (Theocrit.  xii.  27,  &c. ;  Aristoph.  Acharn. 
774;  Plut.  Thes.  10;  Did.  of  Ant.  s.v.  Azd/cAeza.) 

2.  The  name  of  three  wealthy  Sicilians  who  were 
robbed  by  Yerres  and  his  satellites.  (Cic.  in  Verr. 
iii.  56,  40,  v.  7,  iv.  16.)  [L.  S.] 

DI'OCLES  (AzokAtjs),  literary.  1.  Of  Athens. 
See  below. 

2.  Of  Cnidus,  a  Platonic  philosopher,  who  is 
mentioned  as  the  author  of  A zarpzgaz',  from  which 
a  fragment  is  quoted  in  Eusebius.  ( Praep .  Evang. 
xiv.  p.  731.) 

3.  A  Greek  grammarian,  who  wrote  upon  the 
Homeric  poems,  and  is  mentioned  in  the  Venetian 
Scholia  {ad II.  xiii.  1 03)  along  with  Dionysius  Thrax, 
Aristarchus,  and  Chaeris  on  the  subject  of  Greek 
accents.  A  dream  of  his  is  related  by  Artemi- 
dorus.  ( Oneir .  iv.  72.) 

4.  Of  Magnesia,  was  the  author  of  a  work 
entitled  iiuSpoyri  rwr  (piAocrocpuu ,  and  of  a  second 
on  the  lives  of  philosophers  (irepl  /3 iuv  (pi\oao<pwv), 
of  both  of  which  Diogenes  Laertius  appears  to 
have  made  great  use.  (ii.  82,  vi.  12,  13,  20,  36, 
87,  91,  99,  103,  vii.  48,  162,  166,  179,  181,  ix. 
61,  65,  x.  12.) 

5.  Of  Peparethus,  the  earliest  Greek  historian, 
who  wrote  about  the  foundation  of  Rome,  and 
whom  Q.  Fabius  Pictor  is  said  to  have  followed  in  a 
great  many  points.  (Plut.  Pom.  3,  8  ;  Fest.  s.  v. 
Pomam.)  How  long  he  lived  before  the  time  of 
Fabius  Pictor,  is  unknown.  Whether  he  is  the 
same  as  the  author  of  a  work  on  heroes  (tt epl 
gpccuv  avrrayga),  which  is  mentioned  by  Plutarch 
( Quaest .  Graec.  40),  and  of  a  history  of  Persia 
(UepaiKa),  which  is  quoted  by  Josephus  (Ant.Jud. 
x.  11.  §  1),  is  likewise  uncertain,  and  it  may  be 
that  the  last  two  works  belong  to  Diodes  of 
Rhodes,  whose  work  on  Aetolia  ( AlruAuax :)  is 
referred  to  by  Plutarch.  (De  Plum.  22.) 

6.  Of  Sybaris,  a  Pythagorean  philosopher 
(Iamb.  Vit.  Pyth.  36),  who  must  be  distinguished 
from  another  Pythagorean,  Diodes  of  Phlius,  who 
is  mentioned  by  Iamblichus  (  Vit.  Pythag.  35)  as 
one  of  the  most  zealous  followers  of  Pythagoras. 
The  latter  Diodes  was  still  alive  in  the  time  of 
Aristoxenus  (Diog.  Laert.  viii.  46),  but  further 
particulars  are  not  known  about  him.  [L.  S.] 

DPOCLES  (Azo/iAfis),  of  Athens,  or,  according 
to  others,  of  Phlius,  and  perhaps  in  fact  a  Phliasian 
by  birth  and  an  Athenian  by  citizenship,  was  a 
comic  poet  of  the  old  comedy,  contemporary  with 
Sannyrion  and  Philyllius.  (Suid.  s.  v .)  The  fol¬ 
lowing  plays  of  his  are  mentioned  by  Suidas  and 
Eudocia  (p.  132),  and  are  frequently  quoted  by  the 
grammarians  :  Bd/cxab  Qd\arra,  KvicAwnes  (by 
others  ascribed  to  Callias),  M&A zttczz.  The  ©uecmjs 
and  v Oveipoi ,  which  are  only  mentioned  by  Suidas 
and  Eudocia,  are  suspicious  titles.  He  seems  to 
have  been  an  elegant  poet.  (Meineke,  Frag.  Coni. 
Graec.  i.  pp.  251-253,  ii.  pp.  838-841.)  [P.S.] 

DI'OCLES  ( AionArjs ),  a  geometer  of  unknown 
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date,  who  wrote  irepl  irupiwv,  according  to  Eutocius 
who  has  cited  from  that  hook  {Comm,  in  Sph.  et 
Cycl.  Archim.  lib.  ii.  prop,  v.)  his  method  of  divid¬ 
ing  a  sphere  by  a  plane  in  a  given  ratio.  But 
he  is  better  known  by  another  extract  which  Eu¬ 
tocius  (Op.  Cit.  lib.  ii.  prop,  ii.)  has  preserved, 
giving  his  mode  of  solving  the  problem  of  two 
mean  proportionals  by  aid  of  a  curve,  which  has 
since  been  called  the  cissoid,  and  is  too  well  known 
to  geometers  to  need  description.  [A.  De  M.] 
DrOCLES  CARYSTIUS  (AioK\rjs  6  Kapva- 
tlos ),  a  very  celebrated  Greek  physician,  was  born 
at  Carystus  in  Euboea,  and  lived  in  the  fourth 
century  b.  c.,  not  long  after  the  time  of  Hippocrates, 
to  whom  Pliny  says  he  was  next  in  age  and  fame. 
(H.  JV.  xxvi.  6.)  He  belonged  to  the  medical  sect 
of  the  Dogmatici  (Gal.  de  Aliment.  Facidt.  i.  1,  vol. 
vi.  p.  455),  and  wrote  several  medical  works,  of 
which  only  the  titles  and  some  fragments  remain, 
preserved  by  Galen,  Caelius  Aurelianus,  Oribasius, 
and  other  ancient  writers.  The  longest  of  these  is 
a  letter  to  king  Antigonus,  entitled  'EttlcttoXt) 
UpocpvXaKTLKri,  “  A  Letter  on  Preserving  Health,” 
which  is  inserted  by  Paulus  Aegineta  at  the  end 
of  the  first  book  of  his  medical  work,  and  which, 
if  genuine,  was  probably  addressed  to  Antigonus 
Gonatas,  king  of  Macedonia,  who  died  B.  c.  239, 
at  the  age  of  eighty,  after  a  reign  of  forty-four 
years.  It  resembles  in  its  subject  matter  several 
other  similar  letters  ascribed  to  Hippocrates 
(see  Ermerins,  Anecd.  Med.  Graeca,  praef.  p. 
xiv.),  and  treats  of  the  diet  fitted  for  the  differ¬ 
ent  seasons  of  the  year.  It  is  published  in  the 
various  editions  of  Paulus  Aegineta,  and  also  in 
several  other  works :  e.  g.  in  Greek  in  Matthaei’s 
edition  of  Rufus  Ephesius,  Mosquae,  1806,  8vo.; 
in  Greek  and  Latin  in  the  twelfth  volume  of  the 
old  edition  of  Fabricius,  Biblioth.  Graeca ;  and  in 
Mich.  Neander’s  Syllogae  Pliysicae ,  Lips.  1591, 
8vo. ;  and  in  Latin  with  Alexander  Trallianus,  Ba¬ 
sil.  1541,  fob;  and  Meletius,  Venet.  1552,  4to.  &c. 
There  is  also  a  German  translation  by  Hieronymus 
Bock,  in  J.  Dryander’s  Pradicirbuchlein ,  Frank¬ 
fort,  1551,  8vo.  Some  persons  have  attributed  to 
Diodes  the  honour  of  first  explaining  the  difference 
between  the  veins  and  arteries  ;  but  this  does  not 
seem  to  be  correct,  nor  is  any  great  discovery  con¬ 
nected  with  his  name.  Further  information  re¬ 
specting  him  may  be  found  in  the  different  histories 
of  medicine,  and  also  in  Fabricius,  Biblioth.  Graeca , 
vol.  xii.  p.  584,  ed.  vet. ;  A.  Rivinus,  Programma 
de  Diocle.  Carystio ,  Lips.  1655,  4to.;  C.  G.  Gruner, 
Bibliothek  der  Alien  Aerzte ,  Leipz.  1781,  8vo.  vol. 
ii.  p.  605  ;  C.  G.  Kuhn,  Opuscula  Academ.  Med.  et 
Philolog.  Lips.  1 827,  8vo.  vol.  ii.  p.  87.  In  these 
works  are  quoted  most  of  the  passages  in  ancient 
authors  referring  to  Diodes  ;  he  is  also  mentioned 
by  Soranus,  de  Arte  Obstetr.  pp.  15,  16,  67,  99, 
124,  210,  257,  265;  and  in  Cramer’s  Anecd.  Graeca 
Paris,  vol.  i.  p.  394,  and  vol.  iv.  p.  196.  [W.A.G.] 
DI'OCLES,  JULIUS  (TouAtos  A loKArjs),  of 
Carystus,  the  author  of  four  epigrams  in  the  Greek 
Anthology.  (Brunck,  Anal.  ii.  182  ;  Jacobs,  ii. 
167.)  His  name  implies  that  he  was  a  Greek, 
and  had  obtained  the  Roman  civitas.  Reiske  sup¬ 
posed  him  to  be  the  same  person  as  the  rhetorician 
Diodes  of  Carystus,  who  is  often  mentioned  by 
Seneca.  Others  suppose  him  to  be  the  same  as 
the  physician.  The  name  of  the  poet  himself  is 
variously  written  in  the  titles  to  his  epigrams. 
(Jacobs,  xiii.  882,  883.)  [P.  S.] 
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DIOCLETIA'NUS  VALE'RIUS,  was  born 
near  Salona  in  Dalmatia,  in  the  year  a.  d.  245,  of 
most  obscure  parentage ;  his  father,  according  to 
the  accounts  commonly  received,  which  are,  how¬ 
ever,  evidently  hostile,  having  been  a  freedman 
and  provincial  scribe,  while  the  future  emperor 
himself  was  indebted  for  liberty  to  a  senator 
Anulinus.  W  ere  this  last  statement  true  he  must 
have  been  born  while  his  parent  was  a  slave  ;  but 
this  is  impossible,  for,  as  Niebuhr  has  pointed  out, 
the  Roman  law,  even  as  it  stood  at  that  period, 
would  have  prevented  the  son  from  being  enlisted 
in  the  legion.  From  his  mother,  Doclea,  or 
Dioclea,  who  received  her  designation  from  the 
village  where  she  dwelt,  he  inherited  the  appella¬ 
tion  of  Docles  or  Diocles ,  which,  after  his  assump¬ 
tion  of  the  purple,  was  Latinized  and  expanded 
into  the  more  majestic  and  sonorous  Diocletianus, 
and  attached  as  a  cognomen  to  the  high  patrician 
name  of  Valerius.  Llaving  entered  the  army  he 
served  with  high  reputation,  passed  through  vari¬ 
ous  subordinate  grades,  was  appointed  to  most  im¬ 
portant  commands  under  Probus  and  Aurelian,  in 
process  of  time  was  elevated  to  the  rank  of  consul 
suffectus,  followed  Carus  to  the  Persian  war,  and, 
after  the  death  of  that  emperor  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tigris  [Carus],  remained  attached  to  the  court  dur¬ 
ing  the  retreat  in  the  honourable  capacity  of  chief 
captain  of  the  palace  guards  ( domestici ).  When 
the  fate  of  Numerianus  became  known,  the  troops 
who  had  met  in  solemn  assembly  at  Chalcedon,  for 
the  purpose  of  nominating  a  successor,  declared 
with  one  voice  that  the  man  most  worthy  of  the 
sovereign  power  was  Diocletian,  who,  having  ac¬ 
cepted  the  proferred  dignity,  signalized  his  acces¬ 
sion  by  slaying  with  his  own  hands  Arrius  Aper 
praefect  of  the  praetorians,  who  was  arraigned  of 
the  murder  of  the  deceased  prince,  his  son-in-law 
[Numerianus].  The  proceedings  upon  this 
occasion  were  characterised  by  an  intemperate 
haste,  which  gave  plausibility  to  the  report,  that 
the  avenger  of  Numerian,  notwithstanding  his 
solemn  protestations  of  innocence  and  disinter¬ 
ested  zeal,  was  less  eager  to  satisfy  the  demands 
of  justice  than  to  avert  suspicion  from  himself  and 
to  remove  a  formidable  rival,  especially  since  he 
did  not  scruple  to  confess  that  he  had  long  anxi¬ 
ously  sought  to  fulfil  a  prophecy  delivered  to  him 
in  early  youth  by  a  Gaulish  Druidess,  that  he 
should  mount  a  throne  as  soon  as  he  had  slain  the 
wild-boar  (Aper).  These  events  took  place  in  the 
course  of  the  year  284,  known  in  chronology  as 
the  era  of  Diocletian,  or  the  era  of  the  martyrs,  an 
epoch  long  employed  in  the  calculations  of  eccle¬ 
siastical  writers,  and  still  in  use  among  Coptic 
Christians.  After  the  ceremonies  of  installation 
had  been  completed  at  Nicomedeia,  it  became  neces¬ 
sary  to  take  the  field  forthwith  against  Carinus, 
who  was  hastening  towards  Asia  at  the  head  of  a 
numerous  and  well-disciplined  army.  The  oppos¬ 
ing  armies  met  near  Margus  in  upper  Moesia,  and, 
after  an  obstinate  struggle,  victory  declared  for  the 
hardy  veterans  of  the  Western  legions;  but  while 
Carinus  was  hotly  pursuing  thfe  flying  foe  he  was 
slain  by  his  own  officers  [Carinus].  His  troops, 
left  without  a  leader,  fraternized  with  their  late 
enemies,  Diocletian  was  acknowledged  by  the 
conjoined  armies,  and  no  one  appeared  prepared  to 
dispute  his  claims.  The  conqueror  used  his  victory 
with  praiseworthy  and  politic  moderation.  There 
were  no  proscriptions,  no  confiscations,  no  banish- 
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ments.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  ministers  and 
attendants  of  the  deceased  monarch  were  permitted 
to  retain  their  offices,  and  even  the  praetorian 
praefect  Aristobulus  was  continued  in  his  com¬ 
mand.  There  was  little  prospect,  however,  of  a 
peaceful  reign.  In  addition  to  the  insubordinate 
spirit  which  prevailed  universally  among  the 
soldiery,  who  had  been  accustomed  for  a  long 
series  of  years  to  create  and  dethrone  their  rulers 
according  to  the  suggestions  of  interest,  passion,  or 
caprice,  the  empire  was  threatened  in  the  West  by 
a  formidable  insurrection  of  the  Bagaudae  under 
Aelianus  and  Amandus  [Aelianus],  in  the  East 
by  the  Persians,  and  in  the  North  by  the  turbu¬ 
lent  movements  of  the  wild  tribes  upon  the  Danube. 
Feeling  himself  unable  to  cope  single-handed  with 
so  many  difficulties,  Diocletian  resolved  to  assume 
a  colleague  who  should  enjoy,  nominally  at  least, 
equal  rank  and  power  with  himself,  and  relieve 
him  from  the  burden  of  undertaking  in  person 
distant  wars.  His  choice  fell  upon  the  brave 
and  experienced,  but  rough  and  unlettered  sol¬ 
dier  Maximianus  [Maximianus  PIerculius], 
whom  he  invested  with  the  title  of  Augustus,  at 
Nicomedeia,  in  286.  At  the  same  time  the  asso¬ 
ciated  rulers  adopted  respectively  the  epithets  of 
Jovius  and  Herculius ,  either  from  some  super¬ 
stitious  motive,  or,  according  to  the  explanation  of 
one  of  the  panegyrists,  in  order  to  declare  to  the 
world  that  while  the  elder  possessed  supreme 
wisdom  to  devise  and  direct,  the  younger  could 
exert  irresistible  might  in  the  execution  of  all 
projects. 

The  new  emperor  hastened  to  quell,  by  his 
presence,  the  disturbances  in  Gaul,  and  succeeded 
without  difficulty  in  chastising  the  rebellious  boors. 
But  this  achievement  was  but  a  poor  consolation 
for  the  loss  of  Britain,  and  the  glory  of  the  two 
Augusti  was  dimmed  by  their  forced  acquiescence 
in  the  insolent  usurpation  of  Carausius.  [Carau¬ 
sius.] 

Meanwhile,  dangers  which  threatened  the  very 
existence  of  the  Roman  dominion  became  daily 
more  imminent.  The  Egyptians,  ever  factious, 
had  now  risen  in  open  insurrection,  and  their 
leader,  Achilleus,  had  made  himself  master  of 
Alexandria  ;  the  savage  Blemmyes  were  ravaging 
the  upper  valley  of  the  Nile ;  Julian  us  had  as¬ 
sumed  imperial  ornaments  at  Carthage ;  a  confed¬ 
eracy  of  five  rude  but  warlike  clans  of  Atlas, 
known  as  the  Quinquegentanae  (or  Quinquegentiani ), 
was  spreading  terror  throughout  the  more  peaceful 
districts  of  Africa  ;  Tiridates,  again  expelled  from 
Armenia,  had  been  compelled  once  more  to  seek 
refuge  in  the  Roman  court  ;  and  Narses  having 
crossed  the  Tigris,  had  recovered  Mesopotamia,  and 
openly  announced  his  determination  to  re-unite 
all  Asia  under  the  sway  of  Persia  ;  while  the  Ger¬ 
mans,  Goths,  and  Sarmatians  were  ready  to  pour 
down  upon  any  unguarded  point  of  the  long  line 
of  frontier  stretching  from  the  mouths  of  the  Rhine 
to  the  Euxine.  In  this  emergency,  in  order  that 
a  vigorous  resistance  might  be  opposed  to  these 
numerous  and  formidable  attacks  in  quarters  of  the 
world  so  distant  from  each  other,  and  that  the 
loyalty  of  the  generals  commanding  all  the  great 
armies  might  be  firmly  secured,  Diocletian  resolved 
to  introduce  a  new  system  of  government.  It  was 
determined  that,  in  addition  to  the  two  Augusti, 
there  should  be  two  Caesars  also,  that  the  whole 
empire  should  be  divided  among  these  four  poten- 
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tates,  a  certain  fixed  and  definite  portion  being 
assigned  to  each,  within  which,  in  the  absence  of 
the  rest,  his  jurisdiction  should  be  absolute.  All, 
however,  being  considered  as  colleagues  working 
together  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  same  object, 
the  decrees  of  one  were  to  be  binding  upon  the 
rest  ;  and  while  each  Caesar  was,  in  a  certain  de¬ 
gree,  subordinate  to  the  Augusti,  the  three  junior 
members  of  this  mighty  partnership  were  required 
distinctly  to  recognise  Diocletian  as  the  head  and 
guide  of  the  whole.  Accordingly,  on  the  1st  of 
March  292,  Constantius  Chlorus  and  Galerius 
were  proclaimed  Caesars  at  Nicomedeia,  and  to  knit 
more  firmly  the  connecting  bonds,  they  were  both 
called  upon  to  repudiate  their  wives  ;  upon  which 
the  former  received  in  marriage  Theodora,  the 
step-daughter  of  Maximian  ;  the  latter  Valeria,  the 
daughter  of  Diocletian.  In  the  partition  of  the  pro¬ 
vinces  the  two  younger  princes  were  appointed  to  the 
posts  of  greatest  labour  and  hazard.  To  Constan¬ 
tius  were  assigned  Britain,  Gaul,  and  Spain,  the 
chief  seat  of  government  being  fixed  at  Treves;  to 
Galerius  were  intrusted  Illyricum,  and  the  whole 
line  of  the  Danube,  with  Sirmium  for  a  capital; 
Maximian  resided  at  Milan,  as  governor  of  Italy  and 
Africa,  together  with  Sicily  and  the  islands  of  the 
Tyrrhenian  Sea  ;  while  Diocletian  retained  Thrace, 
Egypt,  Syria,  and  Asia  in  his  own  hands,  and 
established  his  court  at  Nicomedeia.  The  immediate 
results  of  this  arrangement  were  most  auspicious. 
Maximianus  routed  the  Mauritanian  hordes,  and 
drove  them  back  to  their  mountain  fastnesses, 
while  Julian  being  defeated  perished  by  his  own 
hands  ;  Diocletian  invested  Alexandria,  which  was 
captured  after  a  siege  of  eight  months,  and  many 
thousands  of  the  seditious  citizens  were  slain, 
Busiris  and  Coptos  were  levelled  with  the  ground, 
and  all  Egypt,  struck  with  terror  by  the  success 
and  severity  of  the  emperor,  sank  into  abject  submis¬ 
sion.  In  Gaul  an  invading  host  of  the  Alemanni 
was  repulsed  with  great  slaughter  after  an  obstinate 
resistance,  Boulogne,  the  naval  arsenal  of  Carausius, 
was  forced  to  surrender,  and  the  usurper  having 
soon  after  been  murdered  by  his  chosen  friend  and 
minister,  Allectus,  the  troops  of  Constantius  ef¬ 
fected  a  landing  in  Britain  in  two  divisions,  and  the 
whole  island  was  speedily  recovered,  after  it  had 
been  dismembered  from  the  empire  for  a  space  of 
nearly  ten  years.  In  the  East  the  struggle  was 
more  severe  ;  but  the  victory,  although  deferred  for 
a  while,  was  even  more  complete  and  more  glorious. 
Galerius,  who  had  quitted  his  own  province  to 
prosecute  this  war,  sustained  in  his  first  campaign, 
a  terrible  defeat  in  the  plains  of  Carrhae.  The 
shattered  army,  however,  was  speedily  recruited  by 
large  drafts  from  the  veterans  of  Illyria,  Moesia- 
and  Dacia,  and  the  Roman  general,  taught  caution 
by  experience,  advanced  warily  through  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Armenia,  carefully  avoiding  the  open  coun¬ 
try  where  cavalry  might  act  with  advantage.  Per¬ 
severing  steadily  in  this  course,  he  at  length,  with 
25,000  men,  fell  unexpectedly  upon  the  careless 
and  confident  foe.  They  were  completely  routed, 
and  the  harem  of  Narses,  who  commanded  in  per¬ 
son  and  escaped  with  great  difficulty,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  conquerors.  The  full  fruits  of  this  vic¬ 
tory  were  secured  by  the  wise  policy  of  Diocletian, 
who  resolved  to  seize  the  opportunity  of  offering  a 
peace  by  which  he  might  receive  a  moderate  but 
certain  advantage.  A  treaty  was  concluded,  by 
which  the  independence  of  Armenia  was  guarau- 
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teed,  and  all  Mesopotamia,  together  with  five  pro¬ 
vinces  beyond  the  Tigris  and  the  command  of  the 
defiles  of  Caucasus,  were  ceded  to  the  Romans.  For 
forty  years  the  conditions  of  this  compact  were 
observed  with  good  faith,  and  the  repose  of  the 
East  remained  undisturbed. 

The  long  series  of  brilliant  achievements,  by 
which  the  barbarians  had  been  driven  back  from 
every  frontier,  were  completed  when  Diocletian 
entered  upon  the  twentieth  year  of  his  reign,  and 
the  games  common  at  each  decennial  period  were 
combined  with  a  triumph  the  most  gorgeous  which 
Rome  had  witnessed  since  the  days  of  Aurelian. 

But  neither  the  mind  nor  the  body  of  Diocle¬ 
tian,  who  was  now  fifty-nine  years  old,  was  able 
any  longer  to  support  the  unceasing  anxiety  and 
toil  to  which  he  was  exposed.  On  his  journey  to 
Nicomedeia  he  was  attacked  by  an  illness,  from 
which,  after  protracted  suffering,  he  scarcely  escaped 
with  life,  and,  even  when  immediate  danger  was 
past,  found  himself  so  exhausted  and  depressed, 
that  he  resolved  to  abdicate  the  purple.  This  re¬ 
solution  seems  to  have  been  soon  formed,  and  it 
was  speedily  executed.  On  the  1st  of  May,  a.  d. 
305,  in  a  plain  three  miles  from  the  city  where  he 
had  first  assumed  the  purple,  in  the  presence  of  the 
army  and  the  people,  he  solemnly  divested  himself 
of  his  royal  robes.  A  similar  scene  was  enacted  on 
the  same  day  at  Milan  by  his  reluctant  colleague. 
Constantius  Chlorus  and  Galerius  being  now,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  principles  of  the  new  constitution, 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  Augusti,  Flavius  Severus 
and  Maximinus  Daza  were  created  Caesars.  Dio¬ 
cletian  returned  to  his  native  Dalmatia,  and  passed 
the  remaining  eight  years  of  his  life  near  Salona  in 
philosophic  retirement,  devoted  to  rural  pleasures 
and  the  cultivation  of  his  garden.  Aurelius  Victor 
has  preserved  the  well-known  anecdote,  that  when 
solicited  at  a  subsequent  period,  by  the  ambitious 
and  discontented  Maximian,  to  resume  the  honours 
which  he  had  voluntarily  resigned,  his  reply  was, 
“Would  you  could  see  the  vegetables  planted  by 
my  hands  at  Salona,  you  would  then  never  think 
of  urging  such  an  attempt.”  His  death  took  place 
at  the  age  of  sixty-seven.  The  story  in  the  Epitome 
of  Victor,  that  he  put  himself  to  death  in  order  to 
escape  the  violence  which  he  apprehended  from 
Constantine  and  Licinius,  seems  to  be  unsupported 
by  external  evidence  or  internal  probability. 

Although  little  doubt  can  be  entertained  with 
regard  to  the  general  accuracy  of  the  leading  facts 
enumerated  in  the  above  outline,  the  greatest  con¬ 
fusion  and  embarrassment  prevail  with  regard  to 
the  more  minute  details  of  this  reign  and  the  chro¬ 
nological  arrangement  of  the  events.  Medals  af¬ 
ford  little  or  no  aid,  the  biographies  of  the  Au¬ 
gustan  historians  end  with  Carinus,  no  contem¬ 
porary  record  has  been  preserved,  and  those  por¬ 
tions  of  Ammianus  Marcellinus  and  Zosimus 
which  must  have  been  devoted  to  this  epoch  have 
disappeared  from  their  works,  purposely  omitted 
or  destroyed,  as  some  have  imagined,  by  Christian 
transcribers,  who  were  determined  if  possible  to 
prevent  any  flattering  picture  of  their  persecutor  or 
any  chronicle  of  his  glories  from  being  transmitted 
to  posterity.  Hence  we  are  thrown  entirely  upon 
the  meagre  and  unsatisfactory  compendiums  of  Eu- 
tropius,  the  Victors,  and  Festus  ;  the  vague  and 
lying  hyperboles  of  the  panegyrists,  and  the  avow¬ 
edly  hostile  declamations  of  the  author  of  the  work, 
De  Mortibus  Per  secular  um  [Caecilius],  and  other 
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writers  of  the  same  stamp.  Hence,  from  sources 
so  scanty  and  so  impure,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
derive  such  knowledge  as  may  enable  us  to  form  a 
just  conception  of  the  real  character  of  this  remark¬ 
able  man. 

It  is  certain  that  he  revolutionized  the  whole 
political  system  of  the  empire,  and  introduced  a 
scheme  of  government,  afterwards  fully  carried  out 
and  perfected  by  Constantine,  as  much  at  variance 
with  that  pursued  by  his  predecessors  as  the  power 
exercised  by  Octavianus  and  those  who  followed 
him  differed  from  the  authority  of  the  constitu¬ 
tional  magistrates  of  the  republic.  The  object  of 
this  new  and  important  change,  and  the  means  by 
which  it  was  sought  to  attain  that  object,  may  be 
explained  in  a  few  words.  The  grand  object  was 
to  protect  the  person  of  the  sovereign  from  vio¬ 
lence,  and  to  insure  a  regular  legitimate  succession, 
thus  putting  an  end  to  the  rebellions  and  civil 
wars,  by  which  the  world  had  been  torn  to  pieces 
ever  since  the  extinction,  in  Nero,  of  the  Julian 
blood.  To  accomplish  what  was  sought,  it  was 
necessary  to  guard  against  insubordination  among 
the  powerful  bodies  of  troops  maintained  on  the 
more  exposed  frontiers,  against  mutiny  among  the 
praetorians  at  home,  and  against  the  faint  spark  of 
free  and  independent  feeling  among  the  senate  and 
populace  of  Rome.  Little  was  to  be  apprehended 
from  the  soldiery  at  a  distance,  unless  led  on  by 
some  favourite  general  ;  hence,  by  placing  at  the 
head  of  the  four  great  armies  four  commanders  all 
directly  interested  in  preserving  the  existing  order  of 
things,  it  was  believed  that  one  great  source  of  danger 
was  removed,  while  two  of  these  being  marked  out 
as  heirs  apparent  to  the  throne  long  before  their 
actual  accession,  it  seemed  probable  that  on  the 
death  of  the  Augusti  they  would  advance  to  the 
higher  grade  as  a  matter  of  course,  without  ques¬ 
tion  or  commotion,  their  places  being  supplied  by 
two  new  Caesars.  Jealousies  might  undoubtedly 
arise,  but  these  were  guarded  against  by  rendering 
each  of  the  four  jurisdictions  as  distinct  and  ab¬ 
solute  as  possible,  while  it  was  imagined  that  an 
attempt  on  the  part  of  any  one  member  of  the 
confederacy  to  render  himself  supreme,  would 
certainly  be  checked  at  once  by  the  cordial  combi¬ 
nation  of  the  remaining  three,  in  self-defence.  It 
was  resolved  to  treat  the  praetorians  with  little 
ceremony;  but,  to  prevent  any  outbreak,  which 
despair  might  have  rendered  formidable,  they  were 
gradually  dispersed,  and  then  deprived  of  their 
privileges,  while  their  former  duties  were  dis¬ 
charged  by  the  Jovian  and  Herculian  battalions 
from  Illyria,  who  were  firm  in  their  allegiance  to 
their  native  princes.  The  degradation  of  Rome 
by  the  removal  of  the  court,  and  the  creation  of 
four  new  capitals,  was  a  death-blow  to  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  Senate,  and  led  quickly  to  the  de¬ 
struction  of  all  old  patriotic  associations.  Nor  was 
less  care  and  forethought  bestowed  on  matters  ap¬ 
parently  trivial.  The  robe  of  cloth  of  gold,  the 
slippers  of  silk  dyed  in  purple,  and  embroidered 
with  gems,  the  regal  diadem  wreathed  around  the 
brow,  the  titles  of  Lord  and  Master  and  God,  the 
lowly  prostrations,  and  the  thousand  intricacies  of 
complicated  etiquette  which  fenced  round  the  im¬ 
perial  presence,  were  all  attributed  by  short-sighted 
observers  to  the  insolent  pride  of  a  Dalmatian  slave 
intoxicated  with  unlooked-for  prosperity,  but  were 
in  reality  part  and  parcel  of  a  sagacious  and  well 
meditated  plan,  which  sought  to  encircle  the  person 
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of  the  sovereign  with  a  sort  of  sacred  and  myste¬ 
rious  grandeur. 

Passing  over  the  military  skill  of  Diocletian,  we 
can  scarcely  refuse  to  acknowledge  that  the  man 
who  formed  the  scheme  of  reconstructing  a  great 
empire,  and  executed  his  plan  within  so  brief  a 
space  of  time,  must  have  combined  a  bold  and 
capacious  intellect  with  singular  prudence  and 
practical  dexterity.  That  his  plans  were  such  as 
a  profound  statesman  would  approve  may  fairly  be 
questioned,  for  it  needed  but  little  knowledge  of 
human  nature  to  foresee,  that  the  ingenious  but 
complicated  machine  would  never  work  with 
smoothness  after  the  regulating  hand  of  the 
inventor  was  withdrawn;  and,  accordingly,  his 
death  was  the  signal  for  a  succession  of  furious 
struggles  among  the  rival  Caesars  and  Augusti, 
which  did  not  terminate  until  the  whole  empire 
was  reunited  under  Constantine.  Still  the  great 
social  change  was  accomplished  ;  a  new  order  of 
things  was  introduced  which  determined  the  rela¬ 
tion  between  the  sovereign  and  the  subject,  until 
the  final  downfall  of  the  Roman  sway,  upon  prin¬ 
ciples  not  before  recognized  in  the  Western  world, 
and  which  to  this  day  exercise  no  small  influence 
upon  the  political  condition  of  Europe. 

One  of  the  worst  effects,  in  the  first  instance,  of 
the  revolution,  was  the  vast  increase  of  the  public 
expenditure,  caused  by  the  necessity  of  supporting 
two  imperial  and  two  vice-regal  courts  upon  a 
scale  of  oriental  splendour,  and  by  the  magnificent 
edifices  reared  by  the  vanity  or  policy  of  the 
different  rulers  for  the  embellishment  of  their 
capitals  or  favourite  residences.  The  amount  of 
revenue  required  could  be  raised  only  by  increased 
taxation,  and  we  find  that  all  classes  of  the  com¬ 
munity  complained  bitterly  of  the  merciless  exac¬ 
tions  to  which  they  were  exposed.  Yet,  on  the 
whole,  Diocletian  was  by  no  means  indifferent  to 
the  comfort  and  prosperity  of  his  people.  Various 
monopolies  were  abolished,  trade  was  encouraged, 
a  disposition  was  manifested  to  advance  merit  and 
to  repress  corruption  in  every  department.  The 
views  entertained  upon  subjects  connected  with 
political  economy  are  well  illustrated  by  the  singular 
edict  lately  discovered  at  Stratoniceia,  by  Colonel 
Leake,  fixing  the  wages  of  labourers  and  artizans, 
together  with  the  maximum  price,  throughout  the 
world,  of  all  the  necessaries  and  commodities  of 
life.  It  is  not  possible  to  avoid  being  struck  by  the 
change  wrought  upon  the  general  aspect  of  public 
affairs  during  the  years,  not  many  in  number,  which 
elapsed  between  the  accession  and  abdication  of 
Diocletian.  He  found  the  empire  weak  and  shat¬ 
tered,  threatened  with  immediate  dissolution,  from 
intestine  discord  and  external  violence.  He  left  it 
strong  and  compact,  at  peace  within,  and  triumph¬ 
ant  abroad,  stretching  from  the  Tigris  to  the  Nile, 
from  the  shores  of  Holland  to  the  Euxine. 

By  far  the  worst  feature  of  this  reign  was  the 
terrible  persecution  of  the  Christians.  The  con¬ 
duct  of  the  prince  upon  this  occasion  is  the  more 
remarkable,  because  we  are  at  first  sight  unable  to 
detect  any  motive  which  could  have  induced  him 
to  permit  such  atrocities,  and  one  of  the  most 
marked  features  in  his  character  was  his  earnest 
avoidance  of  harsh  measures.  The  history  of  the 
affair  seems  briefly  this :  The  pagans  of  the  old 
school  had  formed  a  close  alliance  with  the  scep¬ 
tical  philosophers,  and  both  perceived  that  the 
time  was  now  arrived  for  a  desperate  struggle 
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which  must  finally  establish  or  destroy  their  su¬ 
premacy.  This  faction  found  an  organ  in  the 
relentless  Galerius,  stimulated  partly  by  his  own 
passions,  but  especially  by  the  fanaticism  of  his 
mother,  who  was  notorious  for  her  devotion  to 
some  of  the  wildest  and  most  revolting  rites  of 
Eastern  superstition.  As  the  health  of  Diocletian 
declined,  his  mind  sunk  in  some  degree  under  the 
pressure  of  disease,  while  the  influence  of  his 
associate  Augustus  became  every  day  more  strong. 
At  length,  after  repeated  and  most  urgent  repre¬ 
sentations,  Galerius  succeeded  in  extorting  from 
his  colleague — for  even  the  most  hostile  accounts 
admit  that  the  consent  of  Diocletian  was  given 
with  the  greatest  reluctance — the  first  edict  which, 
although  stern  and  tyrannical  in  its  ordinances, 
positively  forbad  all  personal  violence.  But  when 
the  proclamation  was  torn  down  by  an  indignant 
believer,  and  when  this  act  of  contumacy  was 
followed  by  a  conflagration  in  the  palace,  occurring 
under  the  most  suspicious  circumstances,  and 
unhesitatingly  ascribed  by  Galerius  to  the  Chris¬ 
tians,  the  emperor  considered  that  the  grand  prin¬ 
ciple  for  which  he  had  been  so  strenuously  con¬ 
tending,  the  supreme  majesty  and  inviolability  of 
the  royal  person,  was  openly  assailed,  and  thus 
was  persuaded  without  further  resistance  to  give 
his  assent  to  those  sanguinary  decrees  which  for 
years  deluged  the  world  with  innocent  blood. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  the  intellects  of  Diocle¬ 
tian  were  seriously  affected,  and  that  his  malady 
may  have  amounted  to  absolute  insanity.  (Aurel. 
Victor,  de  Caes.  39,  Epit.  39  ;  Eutrop.  ix.  13,  &c.; 
Zonar.  xii.  31.)  [W.  R.] 


COIN  OF  DIOCLETIANUS. 

DIO'CORUS  or  DIO'SCORUS  (A i6koPos  or 
A loaKopos),  a  commentator  on  the  orations  of  De¬ 
mosthenes.  (Ulpian,  ad  Dem.  Phil.  iv.  init.)  [L.S.] 
DIODO'RUS  (A Lodwpos),  historical.  1.  A 
commander  of  Amphipolis  in  the  reign  of  king  Per¬ 
seus  of  Macedonia.  When  the  report  of  the  king’s 
defeat  at  Pella  reached  Amphipolis,  and  Diodorus 
feared  lest  the  2000  Thracians  who  were  stationed 
as  garrison  at  Amphipolis  should  revolt  and  plun¬ 
der  the  place,  he  induced  them  by  a  cunning 
stratagem  to  leave  the  town  and  go  to  Emathia, 
where  they  might  obtain  rich  plunder.  After  they 
had  left  the  town,  and  crossed  the  river  Strymon, 
he  closed  the  gates,  and  Perseus  soon  after  took 
refuge  there.  (Liv.  xliv.  44.) 

2.  The  tutor  of  Demetrius.  When  Demetrius 
was  kept  in  captivity  at  Rome,  Diodorus  came  to 
him  from  Syria,  and  persuaded  him  that  he  would 
be  received  with  open  arms  by  the  people  of  Syria 
if  he  would  but  escape  and  make  his  appearance 
among  them.  Demetrius  readily  listened  to  him, 
and  sent  him  to  Syria  to  prepare  everything  and 
to  explore  the  disposition  of  the  people.  (Polyb. 
xxxi.  20,  21.)  [L.  S.] 

DIODO'RUS (AzdScopos), literary.  1.  Of  Adra- 
myttium,  a  rhetorician  and  Academic  philosopher. 
He  lived  at  the  time  of  Mithridates,  under  whom 
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he  commanded  an  army.  In  order  to  please  the 
king,  he  caused  all  the  senators  of  his  native  place 
to  be  massacred.  He  afterwards  accompanied 
Mithridates  to  Pontus,  and,  after  the  fall  of  the 
king,  Diodorus  received  the  punishment  for  his 
cruelty.  Charges  were  brought  against  him  at 
Adramyttium,  and  as  he  felt  that  he  could  not 
clear  himself,  he  starved  himself  to  death  in  des¬ 
pair.  (Strab.  xiii.  p.  614.) 

2.  Of  Alexandria,  surnamed  Valerius  Pollio, 
was  a  son  of  Pollio  and  a  disciple  of  Telecles.  He 
wrote,  according  to  Suidas  (s.  v.  UuAlwv)  and  Eu- 
docia  (p.  136),  a  work  entitled  i£riyri<ns  tuv 
^ipTovpivovv  7rapa  rols  l  priTopcnv,  and  another 
’Attuct)  A He  lived  in  the  time  of  the  em¬ 
peror  Hadrian,  and  is  perhaps  the  same  as  the 
Theodoras  who  is  mentioned  by  Athenaeus  (xiv. 
p.  646,  comp.  xv.  pp.  677,  678,  691;  Phot.  Bill. 
Cod.  149)  as  the  author  of  ’Att lkoI  rAacruat. 

3.  Of  Antioch,  an  ecclesiastical  writer  who 
lived  during  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  century 
after  Christ,  and  belonged  to  a  noble  family.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  time  that  he  was  a  presbyter  and  archi- 
manarita  at  Antioch,  he  exerted  himself  much  in 
introducing  a  better  discipline  among  the  monks, 
and  also  wrote  several  works,  which  shewed  that 
he  was  a  man  of  extensive  acquirements.  When 
Meletius,  the  bishop  of  Antioch,  was  sent  into 
exile  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Valens,  Diodorus 
too  had  to  suffer  for  a  time ;  but  he  continued  to 
exert  himself  in  what  he  thought  the  good  cause, 
and  frequently  preached  to  his  flock  in  the  open 
fields  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Antioch.  In  a.  d. 
378  Meletius  was  allowed  to  return  to  his  see, 
and  one  of  his  first  acts  was  to  make  Diodorus 
bishop  of  Tarsus.  In  A.  d.  381  Diodorus  attended 
the  council  of  Constantinople,  at  which  the  general 
superintendence  of  the  Eastern  churches  was  en¬ 
trusted  to  him  and  Pelagius  of  Laodiceia.  (Socrat. 
v.  8.)  How  long  he  held  his  bishopric,  and  in 
what  year  he  died,  are  questions  which  cannot  be 
answered  with  certainty,  though  his  death  appears 
to  have  occurred  previous  to  a.  d.  394,  in  which 
year  his  successor,  Phalereus,  was  present  at  a 
council  at  Constantinople.  Diodorus  was  a  man  of 
great  learning  (Facund.  iv.  2)  ;  but  some  of  his 
writings  were  not  considered  quite  orthodox,  and 
are  said  to  have  favoured  the  views  which  were 
afterwards  promulgated  by  his  disciple,  Nestorius, 
His  style  is  praised  by  Photius  (Bibl.  Cod.  223, 
where  he  is  called  Theodoras)  for  its  purity  and 
simplicity.  Respecting  his  life,  see  Tillemont, 
Hist,  des  Emp.  viii.  p.  558,  &c.,  and  p.  802,  &c., 
ed.  Paris. 

Diodorus  was  the  author  of  a  numerous  series  of 
works,  all  of  which  are  now  lost,  at  least  in  their 
original  language,  for  many  are  said  to  be  still  ex¬ 
tant  in  Syriac  versions.  The  following  deserve  to 
be  noticed:  1.  Kara  dpappevys,  in  8  books  or 
53  chapters,  was  written  against  the  theories  of 
the  astrologers,  heretics,  Bardesanes,  and  others. 
The  whole  work  is  said  to  be  still  extant  in  Syriac, 
and  considerable  Excerpta  from  it  are  preserved  in 
Photius.  (/.  c.)  2.  A  work  against  Photinus, 

Malchion,  Sabellius,  Marcellus,  and  Ancyranus. 
(Theodoret.  de  Haeret.  Fab.  ii.  in  fin.)  3.  A  work 
against  the  Pagans  and  their  idols  (Facund.  iv.  2), 
which  is  perhaps  the  same  as  the  Kara  nAaruvos 
7 vepl  &eov  ical  &eu>v.  (Hieronym.  Catal.  119.)  4. 

XpoviKov  5i.op6ovp.evov  to  acpaApa  E vaeSiov  too 
Tlapcp'iAov  nepl  twv  xpovuv,  that  is,  on  chronolo- 
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gical  errors  committed  by  Eusebius.  (Suid.  s.  v. 
AioScopos.)  5.  Ilepl  too  els  0eos  iv  TptdSi,  was 
directed  against  the  Arians  or  Eunomians,  and  is 
said  to  be  still  extant  in  Syriac.  6.  npos  Fpana- 
vov  necpdAaia.  (Facund.  iv.  2.)  7.  nepl  t rjs  'h r- 

napxov  a<pa.Lpas.  This  Hipparchus  is  the  Bithy- 
nian  of  whom  Pliny  (II.  TV.  ii.  26)  speaks.  8. 
nepi  Trpovoias ,  or  on  Providence,  is  said  to  exist 
still  in  Syriac.  9.  npds  Eiicppoviov  (piAocrotpov , 
in  the  form  of  a  dialogue.  (Basil.  Epist.  167; 
Facund.  iv.  2.)  10.  Kara  McmxcuW,  in  24  books, 

of  which  some  account  is  given  by  Photius.  (Bibl. 
Cod.  85  ;  comp.  Theodoret.  i.  in  fin.)  The  work 
is  believed  to  be  extant  in  Syriac.  11.  nepl  too 
dylov  nvev  paros.  (Phot.  Bibl.  Cod.  102  ;  Leontius, 
de  Sectis ,  pp.  448.)  12.  Ilpos  rous  2 vvovcnacnds , 

a  work  directed  against  the  Apollinaristae.  Some 
fragments  of  the  first  book  are  preserved  in  Leon¬ 
tius.  (Bibl.  Pair.  ix.  p.  704,  ed.  Lugdun.)  This 
work,  which  is  still  extant  in  Syriac,  seems  to 
have  been  the  principal  cause  of  Diodorus  being 
looked  upon  as  heretical  ;  for  the  Nestorians 
appealed  to  it  in  support  of  their  tenets,  and  Cy- 
rillus  wrote  against  it.  13.  A  commentary  on 
most  of  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament. 
This  was  one  of  his  principal  works,  and  in  his  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  Scriptures  he  rejected  the  alle¬ 
gorical  explanation,  and  adhered  to  the  literal 
meaning  of  the  text.  (Suidas,  l.  c. ;  Socrat.  vi.  2  ; 
Sozomen.  viii.  2;  Hieronym.  Catal.  119.)  The 
work  is  frequently  referred  to  by  ecclesiastical 
writers,  and  many  fragments  of  it  have  thus  been 
preserved.  (Cave,  Hist.  Lit.  i.  p.  217,  ed.  Londcm  ; 
Fabric.  Bibl.  Gr.  iv.  p.  380,  ix.  p.  277,  &c.) 

4.  Of  Ascalon,  a  Greek  grammarian,  who 
wrote  a  work  on  the  poet  Antiphanes.  (nepl  ’A vri- 
(pcivovs  Kal  rrjs  ir apu  rols  vean ipois  paTTvrjs ; 
Athen.  xiv.  p.  662.) 

5.  Of  Aspendus,  a  Pythagorean  philosopher, 
who  probably  lived  after  the  time  of  Plato,  and 
must  have  been  still  alive  in  Of.  104,  for  he  was 
an  acquaintance  of  Stratonicus,  the  musician,  who 
lived  at  the  court  of  Ptolemy  Lagi.  Diodorus  is 
said  to  have  adopted  the  Cynic  mode  of  living. 
(Iamblich.  Vit.  Pythag.  36;  Athen.  iv.  p.  163; 
Bentley,  Phalar.  p.  62,  ed.  London,  1777  ) 

6.  Surnamed  Cronus,  a  son  of  Ameinias  of 
Iasus  in  Caria,  lived  at  the  court  of  Alexan¬ 
dria  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  who  is  said 
to  have  given  him  the  surname  of  Cronus  on 
account  of  his  inability  to  solve  at  once  some 
dialectic  problem  proposed  by  Stilpo,  when  the 
two  philosophers  were  dining  with  the  king. 
Diodorus  is  said  to  have  taken  that  disgrace  so 
much  to  heart,  that  after  his  return  from  the  re¬ 
past,  and  writing  a  treatise  on  the  problem, 
he  died  in  despair.  (Diog.  Laert.  ii.  111.)  Ac¬ 
cording  to  an  account  in  Strabo  (xiv.  p.  658, 
xvii.  p.  838),  Diodorus  himself  adopted  the  surname 
of  Cronus  from  his  teacher,  Apollonius  Cronus. 
Further  particulars  respecting  his  life  are  not 
known.  He  belonged  to  the  Megaric  school  of 
philosophy,  and  was  the  fourth  in  the  succession 
of  the  heads  of  that  school.  He  was  particularly 
celebrated  for  his  great  dialectic  skill,  for  which 
he  is  called  6  SiaAe/m/ms,  or  biaAeKTiKWTaTos. 
(Strab.  1.  c.;  Sext.  Empir.  adv.  Gram.  i.  p.  310; 
Plin.  II.  N.  vii.  54.)  This  epithet  afterwards 
assumed  the  character  of  a  surname,  and  de¬ 
scended  even  to  his  five  daughters,  who  were  like¬ 
wise  distinguished  as  dialecticians.  Respecting 
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the  doctrines  of  Diodorus  we  possess  only  frag¬ 
mentary  information,  and  not  even  the  titles  of 
his  works  are  known.  It  appears,  however,  cer¬ 
tain  that  it  was  he  who  fully  developed  the 
dialectic  art  of  the  Megarics,  which  so  fre¬ 
quently  degenerated  into  mere  shallow  sophistry. 
(Cic.  Acad.  ii.  24,  47.)  He  seems  to  have  been 
much  occupied  with  the  theory  of  proof  and  of 
hypothetical  propositions.  In  the  same  manner  as 
he  rejected  in  logic  the  divisibility  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  notion,  he  also  maintained,  in  his  physical 
doctrines,  that  space  was  indivisible,  and  conse¬ 
quently  that  motion  was  a  thing  impossible.  He 
further  denied  the  coming  into  existence  and  all 
multiplicity  both  in  time  and  in  space ;  but  he 
considered  the  things  that  fill  up  space  as  one 
whole  composed  of  an  infinite  number  of  indivisible 
particles.  In  this  latter  respect  he  approached  the 
atomistic  doctrines  of  Democritus  and  Diagoras. 
In  regard  to  things  possible,  he  maintained  that 
only  those  things  are  possible  which  actually  are  or 
will  be ;  possible  was,  further,  with  him  identical 
with  necessary ;  hence  everything  which  is  not 
going  to  be  cannot  be,  and  all  that  is,  or  is  going 
to  be,  is  necessary ;  so  that  the  future  is  as  certain 
and  defined  as  the  past.  This  theory  approached 
the  doctrine  of  fate  maintained  by  the  Stoics, 
and  Chrysippus  is  said  to  have  written  a  work, 
7r epl  Swaroou,  against  the  views  of  Diodorus. 
(Diog.  Laert.  vii.  191  ;  Cic.  de  Falo ,  6,  7.  9,  ad 
Fam.  ix.  4.)  He  made  use  of  the  false  syllogism 
called  Sorites,  and  is  said  to  have  invented  two 
others  of  the  same  kind,  viz.  the  tyKeKaXvg.g.ei'os 
and  the  KepaTirrjs  Xoyos.  (Diog.  Laert.  ii.  111.) 
Language  was,  with  him,  as  with  Aristotle,  the 
result  of  an  agreement  of  men  among  themselves. 
(Lersch,  Sprachphilos.  der  Alt.  i.  p.  42;  Deycks, 
de  Megaricoruin  Doctrina,  p.  64,  &c.) 

7.  Of  Croton,  a  Pythagorean  philosopher,  who 
is  otherwise  unknown.  (Iamblich.  Vit.  Pythag.  35.) 

8.  Of  Elaea,  is  quoted  as  the  author  of  elegies 
by  Parthenius  ( Erot .  15),  who  relates  from  him  a 
story  about  Daphne. 

9.  Of  Ephesus,  is  mentioned  by  Diogenes 
Laertius  (viii.  70)  as  the  author  of  a  work  on  the 
life  and  philosophy  of  Anaximander. 

10.  Sumamed  Periegetes,  was  probably  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Athens,  and  wrote  on  topographical  and 
geographical  subjects.  He  lived  at  the  time  of  and 
after  Alexander  the  Great ;  for  it  is  clear,  from 
some  fragments  of  his  works,  that  he  wrote  at  the 
time  when  Athens  had  only  twelve  phylae,  that  is, 
previous  to  B.  c.  308  ;  and  Athenaeus  (xiii.  p.  521) 
states,  that  Diodorus  was  acquainted  with  the 
rhetorician  Anaximenes.  We  know  only  of  two 
works  of  Diodorus  Periegetes,  viz.  1.  Ilepi  d-rj/j-uu, 
which  is  frequently  quoted  by  Harpocration  and 
Stephanus  of  Byzantium,  and  from  which  a  consi¬ 
derable  number  of  statements  are  preserved  in  con¬ 
sequence.  2.  nepl  /jLvpgaTwv,  or  on  monuments. 
(Plut.  Themist.  32,  comp.  Thes.  36,  Cirri.  16,  Vit. 
X  Orat.  p.  849  ;  Athen.  xiii.  p.  591.)  It  is  not 
impossible  that  he  may  also  be  the  author  of  a 
work  on  Miletus  (ir epl  MiAnrou  avyypagga^  Schol. 
ad  Plut.  Menex.  p.  380 ;  comp.  Preller,  Polemon. 
Fragm.  p.  170,  &c.) 

11.  Of  Priene,  is  mentioned  as  a  writer  upon 
agriculture,  but  is  otherwise  unknown.  (Varro,  de 
P.  R.  i.  1  ;  Columella,  i.  1 ;  Plin.  H.  N.  Elencli. 
lib.  xv.  xvii.  &c.) 

12.  The  Sicilian,  usually  called  Diodorus 
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Siculus,  was  a  contemporary  of  Caesar  and  Au¬ 
gustus.  (Suid.  s.  v.  A Lodcopos;  Euseb.  Chron.  ad 
Ann.  1967.)  He  was  born  in  the  town  of  Agvrium 
in  Sicily,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  the 
Latin  language  through  the  great  intercourse  be¬ 
tween  the  Romans  and  Sicilians.  Respecting  his 
life  we  know  no  more  than  what  he  himself  tells 
us  (i.  4).  He  seems  to  have  made  it  the  business 
of  his  life  to  write  an  universal  history  from  the 
earliest  down  to  his  own  time.  With  this  object 
in  view,  he  travelled  over  a  great  part  of  Europe 
and  Asia  to  gain  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of 
nations  and  countries  than  he  could  obtain  from 
previous  historians  and  geographers.  For  a  long 
time  he  lived  at  Rome,  and  there  also  he  made 
large  collections  of  materials  for  his  work  by  study¬ 
ing  the  ancient  documents.  He  states,  that  he 
spent  thirty  years  upon  his  work,  which  period 
probably  includes  the  time  he  spent  in  travelling 
and  collecting  materials.  As  it  embraced  the  his¬ 
tory  of  all  ages  and  countries,  and  thus  supplied 
the  place,  as  it  were,  of  a  whole  library,  he  called 
it  Big\Lo9riK7},  or,  as  Eusebius  ( Praep .  Evang.  i.  6) 
says,  BigXiodrjKri  'urropiKi/j.  The  time  at  which 
he  wrote  his  history  may  be  determined  pretty 
accurately  from  internal  evidence :  he  not  only 
mentions  Caesar’s  invasion  of  Britain  and  his 
crossing  the  Rhine,  but  also  his  death  and  apo¬ 
theosis  (i.  4,  iv.  19,  v.  21,25):  he  further  states 
(i.  44,  comp.  83),  that  he  was  in  Egypt  in  01. 190, 
that  is,  B.  c.  20  ;  and  Scaliger  ( Animadv .  ad  Euseb. 
p.  156)  has  made  it  highly  probable  that  Diodorus 
wrote  his  work  after  the  year  b.  c.  8,  when  Augus¬ 
tus  corrected  the  calendar  and  introduced  the  in¬ 
tercalation  every  fourth  year. 

The  whole  work  of  Diodorus  consisted  of  forty 
books,  and  embraced  the  period  from  the  earliest 
mythical  ages  down  to  the  beginning  of  J.  Caesar’s 
Gallic  wars.  Diodorus  himself  further  mentions, 
that  the  work  was  divided  into  three  great  sec¬ 
tions.  The  first,  which  consisted  of  the  first  six 
books,  contains  the  history  of  the  mythical  times 
previous  to  the  Trojan  war.  The  first  books  of 
this  section  treat  of  the  mythuses  of  foreign  coun¬ 
tries,  and  the  latter  books  of  those  of  the  Greeks. 
The  second  section  consisted  of  eleven  books,  which 
contained  the  history  from  the  Trojan  war  down 
to  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great ;  and  the  third 
section,  which  contained  the  remaining  23  books, 
treated  of  the  history  from  the  death  of  Alexander 
down  to  the  beginning  of  Caesar’s  Gallic  wars. 
Of  this  great  work  considerable  portions  are  now 
lost.  The  first  five  books,  which  contain  the  early 
history  of  the  Eastern  nations,  the  Egyptians, 
Aethiopians,  and  Greeks,  are  extant  entire ;  the 
sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  books  are 
lost;  but  from  the  eleventh  down  to  the  twentieth 
the  work  is  complete  again,  and  contains  the  his¬ 
tory  from  the  second  Persian  war,  b.  c.  480,  down 
to  the  year  b.  c.  302.  The  remaining  portion  of 
the  work  is  lost,  with  the  exception  of  a  consider¬ 
able  number  of  fragments  and  the  Excerpta,  which 
are  preserved  partly  in  Photius  (Bib/.  Cod.  244), 
who  gives  extracts  from  books  31,  32,  33,  36,  37, 
38,  and  40,  and  partly  in  the  Eclogae  made  at  the 
command  of  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus,  from 
which  they  have  successively  been  published  by 
H.  Stephens,  Fulv.  Ursmus,  Valesius,  and  A.  Mai. 
( Collect .  Nova  Script,  ii.  p.  1,  &c.,  p.  568,  &c.) 
The  work  of  Diodorus  is  constructed  upon  the  plan 
of  annals,  and  the  events  of  each  year  are  placed 
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by  the  side  of  one  another  without  any  internal 
connexion.  In  composing  his  Bibliotheca,  Diodorus 
made  use,  independent  of  his  own  observations,  of 
all  sources  which  were  accessible  to  him ;  and  had 
he  exercised  any  criticism  or  judgment,  or  rather 
had  he  possessed  any  critical  powers,  his  work 
might  have  been  of  incalculable  value  to  the  stu¬ 
dent  of  history.  But  Diodorus  did  nothing 
but  collect  that  which  he  found  in  his  different 
authorities  :  lie  thus  jumbled  together  history, 
mythus,  and  fiction ;  he  frequently  misunderstood 
or  mutilated  his  authorities,  and  not  seldom  con¬ 
tradicts  in  one  passage  what  he  has  stated  in  an¬ 
other.  The  absence  of  criticism  is  manifest  through¬ 
out  the  work,  which  is  in  fact  devoid  of  all  the 
higher  requisites  of  a  history.  But  notwithstand¬ 
ing  all  these  drawbacks,  the  extant  portion  of  this 
great  compilation  is  to  us  of  the  highest  importance, 
on  account  of  the  great  mass  of  materials  which  are 
there  collected  from  a  number  of  writers  whose 
works  have  perished.  Diodorus  frequently  men¬ 
tions  his  authorities,  and  in  most  cases  he  has 
undoubtedly  preserved  the  substance  of  his  prede¬ 
cessors.  (See  Heyne,  de  Fontibus  et  Audorib. 
Hist.  Diodori ,  in  the  Commentat.  Societ.  Dotting, 
vols.  v.  and  vii.,  and  reprinted  in  the  Bipont  edi¬ 
tion  of  Diodorus,  vol.  i.  p.  xix.  &c.,  which  also 
contains  a  minute  account  of  the  plan  of  the 
history  by  J.  N.  Eyring,  p.  cv.,  &c.)  The 
style  of  Diodorus  is  on  the  whole  clear  and  lucid, 
but  not  always  equal,  which  may  be  owing  to  the 
different  character  of  the  works  he  used  or  abridg¬ 
ed.  His  diction  holds  the  middle  between  the 
archaic  or  refined  Attic,  and  the  vulgar  Greek 
which  was  spoken  in  his  time.  (Phot.  Bibl.  Cod. 
70.) 

The  work  of  Diodorus  was  first  published  in 
Latin  translations  of  separate  parts,  until  Vine. 
Opsopaeus  published  the  Greek  text  of  books  16- 
20,  Basel,  1539,  4to.,  which  was  followed  by  H. 
Stephens’s  edition  of  books  1-5  and  11-20,  with 
the  excerpta  of  Photius,  Paris,  1559,  fol.  The 
next  important  edition  is  that  of  N.  Rhodomannus 
(Hanover,  1604,  fol.),  which  contains  a  Latin 
translation.  The  great  edition  of  P.  Wesseling, 
with  an  extensive  and  very  valuable  commentary, 
as  well  as  the  Eclogae  of  Constantine  Porphyroge- 
nitus,  as  far  as  they  were  then  known,  appeared  at 
Amsterdam,  1746,  2  vols.  fol.  This  edition  was 
reprinted,  with  some  additions,  at  Bipont  (1793, 
&c.)  in  11  vols.  8vo.  The  best  modern  edition  is 
that  of  L.  Dindorf,  Leipzig,  1828,  6  vols.  8vo. 
The  new  fragments  discovered  and  published  by 
A.  Mai  were  edited,  with  many  improvements,  in 
a  separate  volume  by  L.  Dindorf,  Leipzig,  1828, 
8 vo.  Wesseling’s  edition  and  the  Bipont  reprint 
of  it  contain  65  Latin  letters  attributed  to  Diodo¬ 
rus.  They  had  first  been  published  in  Italian  in 
Pietro  Carrera’s  Storia  di  Catana ,  1639,  fob,  and 
were  then  printed  in  a  Latin  version  by  Abraham 
Preiger  in  Burmann’s  Tkesaur.  Antig.  Sicil.  vol.  x. 
and  in  the  old  edition  of  Fabr.  Bibl.  Gr.  vol.  xiv. 
p.  229,  &c.  The  Greek  original  of  these  letters 
has  never  been  seen  by  any  one,  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  but  that  these  letters  are  a  forgery 
made  after  the  revival  of  letters.  (Fabr.  Bibl.  Gr. 
iv.  p.  373,  &c.) 

13.  Of  Sinope.  See  below. 

14.  Of  Syracuse,  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  ( H '.  N. 
Elench.  lib.  iii.  and  v.)  among  the  authorities  he 
consulted  on  geographical  subjects. 
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15.  Of  Tarsus  (Hesych.  s.  v.  A iwyopas),  a 
grammarian  who  is  mentioned  by  Athenaeus  (xi. 
p.  479)  as  the  author  of  yXwaaai  TTaAi/ral,  and  of 
a  work  npbs  A uKocppora  (xi.  p.  478).  He  appears 
to  be  the  same  as  the  Diodorus  referred  to  in  two 
other  passages  of  Athenaeus  (xi.  p.  50 1,  xiv.  p.  642). 
It  may  also  be  that  he  is  the  same  as  the  gramma¬ 
rian  whom  Eustathius  describes  as  a  disciple  or 
follower  of  Aristophanes  of  Byzantium.  (Villoison, 
Proleg.  ad  Horn.  II.  p.  29.) 

16.  Surnamed  Tryphon,  lived  about  A.  D.  278, 
and  is  described  by  Epiphanius  (de  Mens,  ac  Pond. 
20)  as  a  good  man  and  of  wonderful  piety.  He 
was  presbyter  in  the  village  of  Diodoris  and  a 
friend  of  bishop  Archelaus.  When  Manes  took 
refuge  in  his  house,  he  was  at  first  kindly  received; 
but  when  Diodorus  was  informed,  by  a  letter  of 
Archelaus,  of  the  heresies  of  Manes,  and  when  he 
began  to  see  through  the  cunning  of  the  heretic, 
he  had  a  disputation  with  him,  in  which  he  is  said 
triumphantly  to  have  refuted  his  errors.  (Phot. 
Bibl.  Cod.  85.)  A  letter  of  Archelaus  to  Diodorus 
is  still  extant,  and  printed  in  Valesius’s  edition  of 
Socrates,  p.  200. 

17.  Of  Tyre,  a  Peripatetic  philosopher,  a  disci¬ 
ple  and  follower  of  Critolaus,  whom  he  succeeded 
as  the  head  of  the  Peripatetic  school  at  Athens. 
He  was  still  alive  and  active  there  in  b.  c.  110, 
when  L.  Crassus,  during  his  quaestorship  of  Mace¬ 
donia,  visited  Athens.  Cicero  denies  to  him  the 
character  of  a  genuine  Peripatetic,  because  it  was 
one  of  his  ethical  maxims,  that  the  greatest  good 
consisted  in  a  combination  of  virtue  with  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  pain,  whereby  a  reconciliation  between 
the  Stoics  and  Epicureans  was  attempted.  (Cic. 
de  Oral.  i.  11,  Tusc.  v.  30,  de  Fin.  ii.  6,  11,  iv.  18, 
v.  5,  8,  25,  Acad.  ii.  42 ;  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i. 
p.  301,  ii.  p.  415.) 

There  are  some  more  persons  of  the  name  of 
Diodorus,  concerning  whom  nothing  of  interest  is 
known.  See  the  list  of  them  in  Fabric.  Bibl.  Gr. 
iv.  p.  378,  &c.  [L.  S.] 

DIODO'RUS  (Aiofiocpos),  of  Sinope,  an  Athe¬ 
nian  comic  poet  of  the  middle  comedy,  is  mentioned 
in  an  inscription  (Bockh,  i.  p.  354),  which  fixes 
his  date  at  the  archonship  of  Diotimus  (b.  c.  354- 
353),  when  he  exhibited  two  plays,  entitled  Ne/<pos 
and  Mcui/3/xevos,  Aristomachus  being  his  actor. 
Suidas  (s.v.)  quotes  Athenaeus  as  mentioning  his 
AvArirpis  in  the  tenth  book  of  the  Deipnosophistae , 
and  his  'EiriicKripos  and  UaugyvpLaTaL  in  the  twelfth 
book.  The  actual  quotations  made  in  our  copies 
of  Athenaeus  are  from  the  AvAr/Tpis  (x.  p.  431,  c.) 
and  a  long  passage  from  the  ’ EiriK\rjpos  (vi.  pp. 
235,  e.,  239,  b.,  not  xii.),  but  of  the  navgyvpLaraL 
there  is  no  mention  in  Athenaeus.  A  play  under 
that  title  is  ascribed  to  Baton  or  to  Plato.  There 
is  another  fragment  from  Diodorus  in  Stobaeus. 
( Serm .  lxxii.  1.)  In  another  passage  of  Stobaeus 
(Serin,  exxv.  8)  the  common  reading,  Ai orvcrios, 
should  be  retained.  (Meineke,  Frag.  Com.  Graec. 
i.  pp.  418,  419,  iii.  pp.  543 — 546.)  [P.  S.l 

DIODO'RUS  ZONAS  (A ibScopos  Zuutis)  and 
DIODO'RUS  the  Younger,  both  of  Sardis,  and 
of  the  same  family,  were  rhetoricians  and  epigram¬ 
matists.  The  elder  was  distinguished  in  the  Mith- 
ridatic  war.  Strabo  (xiii.  pp.  627.  628)  says,  that 
he  engaged  in  many  contests  on  behalf  of  Asia, 
and  when  Mithridates  invaded  that  province,  Zo- 
nas  was  accused  of  inciting  the  cities  to  revolt 
from  him,  but  was  acquitted  in  consequence  of  the 
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defence  which  he  made.  Strabo  adds,  that  the 
younger  Diodorus,  who  was  his  own  friend,  com¬ 
posed  historical  writings,  lyrics,  and  other  poems, 
which  were  written  in  an  antique  style  (t r\v 
apxa'iav  ypa(pr)v  i/acpaiuopTa  iKavws).  The  epi¬ 
grams  of  the  Diodori,  of  which  there  are  several, 
were  included  by  Philip  of  Thessalonica  in  his 
collection,  and  they  now  form  a  part  of  the  Greek 
Anthology.  (Brunck,  Anal  ii.  80,  185;  Jacobs, 
ii.  67,  170.)  There  is  considerable  difficulty  in 
assigning  each  of  the  epigrams  to  its  proper  author, 
and  probably  some  of  them  belong  to  a  third  Dio¬ 
dorus,  a  grammarian  of  Tarsus,  who  is  also  men¬ 
tioned  by  Strabo  (xiv.  p.  675),  and  as  it  seems,  by 
other  ancient  waiters.  (Jacobs,  xiii.  883,  884  ; 
Fabric.  Bill.  Graec.  iv.  pp.  380,  472,  vi.  pp.  363, 
364.)  [P.S.] 

DIODO'RUS,  comes  and  magister  scriniorum, 
one  of  the  commissioners  appointed  by  Theodosius 
the  younger,  in  A.  D.  435,  to  compile  the  Theodo- 
sian  code.  Theodosius  originally  intended  that,  as 
an  historical  monument  for  the  use  of  the  learned, 
there  should  be  compiled  a  general  code  of  consti¬ 
tutions,  supplementary  to  the  Gregorian  and  Her- 
mogenian  codes.  These  three  codes  taken  together 
were  intended  to  comprise  all  the  general  consti¬ 
tutions  of  the  emperors,  not  such  only  as  were  in 
actual  force,  but  such  also  as  were  superseded 
or  had  become  obsolete.  In  order,  however,  that 
in  case  of  conflict,  the  reader  might  be  able  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  more  modern  enactment,  which  was 
to  prevail  over  the  more  ancient  one,  the  arrange¬ 
ment  under  each  subject  was  to  be  chronological, 
and  dates  were  to  be  carefully  added.  From  this 
general  code,  with  the  help  of  the  works  and  opi¬ 
nions  of  jurists,  was  to  be  formed  a  select  code,  ex¬ 
cluding  every  thing  not  in  force  and  containing  the 
whole  body  of  practical  law.  In  a.  d.  429,  nine  com¬ 
missioners  were  appointed,  charged  with  the  task 
of  compiling,  first,  the  general  historical,  and  then, 
the  select  practical  code.  The  nine  named  were 
Antiochus,  ex-quaestor  and  praefect ;  another  Anti- 
ochus,  quaestor  palatii  ;  Theodoras,  Eudicius,  Eu¬ 
sebius,  Joannes,  Comazon,  Eubulus,  and  Apelles. 
This  plan  was  not  carried  into  execution.  Theo¬ 
dosius  changed  his  purpose,  and  contented  himself 
with  projecting  a  single  code,  which  should  contain 
imperial  constitutions  only,  without  admixture  of 
the  jus  civile  of  the  jurists,  or,  as  an  English  lawyer 
would  express  it,  which  should  exhibit  a  consolida¬ 
tion  of  the  statutory ,  but  not  of  the  common  or  un¬ 
written  law.  For  the  changed  plan  sixteen  com¬ 
missioners  were  named  in  a.  d.  435,  who  were 
directed  to  dispose  chronologically  under  the  same 
title  those  constitutions,  or  parts  of  constitutions, 
which  were  connected  in  subject  ;  and  were  em¬ 
powered  to  remove  what  was  superfluous,  to  add 
what  was  necessary,  to  change  what  was  doubtful  by 
substituting  what  was  clear,  and  to  correct  what  was 
inconsistent.  The  sixteen  named  were  Antiochus, 
praefectorius  and  consularis  ;  Eubulus,  Maximinus, 
Sperantius,  Martyrius,  Alipius,  Sebastianus,  Apol- 
lodorus,  Theodoras,  Oron,  Maximus,  Epigenius, 
Diodorus,  Procopius,  Erotius,  Neuterius.  It  will 
be  observed  that  only  three,  (namely,  Antiochus, 
Theodoras,  and  Eubulus)  who  belonged  to  the  first 
commission  were  nominated  upon  the  second. 
In  the  constitution  concerning  the  authority  of  the 
Theodosian  code,  eight  only  of  the  sixteen  named 
upon  the  second  commission  are  signalized  as  having 
been  actively  employed  in  the  composition  of  the 
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code.  These  eight  are  Antiochus,  Maximinus, 
Martyrius,  Sperantius,  Appollodorus,  Theodoras, 
Epigenius,  and  Procopius.  (Cod.  Theod.  1,  tit.  1, 
s.  5,  ib.  s.  6,  §  2  ;  Const,  de  Theod.  Cod.  Auct. 
§  7.)  [J.  T.  G.] 

DIODO'RUS  (A ioScopos),  a  Greek  physician, 
who  must  have  lived  some  time  in  or  before  the 
first  century  after  Christ,  as  he  is  quoted  by  Pliny. 
( H .  N.  xxix.  39.)  He  may  perhaps  be  the  same 
person  who  is  said  by  Galen  {de  Meth.  Med.  ii.  7, 
vol.  x.  p.  142)  to  have  belonged  to  the  medical 
sect  of  the  Empirici,  and  whose  medical  formulae 
he  several  times  quotes.  ( De  Compos.  Medicam. 
sec.  Locos,  v.  3,  vol.  xii.  p.  834;  x.  3,  vol.  xiii. 
p.  361.)  [W.A.G.] 

DIODO'RUS,  artists.  1.  A  silversmith,  on 
whose  silver  image  of  a  sleeping  satyr  there  is  an 
epigram  by  Plato  in  the  Greek  Anthology.  ( Anth . 
Plan.  iv.  12,  248.)  The  idea  contained  in  the 
epigram  is  applied  by  Pliny  to  a  similar  work  of 
Stratonicus. 

2.  A  worthless  painter,  who  is  ridiculed  in  an 
epigram.  {Anth.  Pal.  xi.  213.)  [P.  S.] 

DIO'DOTUS  (AioSotos),  the  son  of  Eucrates 
(possibly,  but  not  probably,  the  flax-seller  of  that 
name  who  is  said  to  have  preceded  Cleon  in  influence 
with  the  Athenians),  is  only  known  as  the  orator 
who  in  the  two  discussions  on  the  punishment  to  be 
inflicted  on  Mytilene  (b.  c.  427),  took  the  most  pro¬ 
minent  part  against  Cleon’s  sanguinary  motion. 
(Thuc.  iii.  41.)  The  substance  of  his  speech  on 
the  second  day  we  may  suppose  ourselves  to  have 
in  the  language  of  Thucydides  (iii.  42 — 48).  The 
expressions  of  his  opponent  lead  us  to  take  him  for 
one  of  the  rising  class  of  professional  orators,  the 
earliest  produce  of  the  labours  of  the  Sophists.  If 
so,  he  is  a  singularly  favourable  specimen.  Of  his 
eloquence  we  cannot  judge  ;  but  if,  in  other  points, 
Thucydides  represents  him  fairly,  he  certainly  on 
this  occasion  displayed  the  ingenuity  of  the  Sophists, 
the  tact  of  the  practised  debater,  and  soundness  of 
view  of  the  statesman,  in  the  service  of  a  cause 
that  deserved  and  needed  them  all.  He  cautiously 
shifts  the  argument  from  the  justice  to  the  policy 
of  the  measure.  Feelings  of  humanity  were 
already  excited ;  the  people  only  wished  a  justi¬ 
fication  for  indulging  them.  This  he  finds  them 
in  the  certainty  that  revolt  at  any  risk  would  be 
ventured ;  severities  could  not  check,  and  would 
surely  make  it  more  obstinately  persevered  in ; 
and  in  the  exceeding  inexpediency  of  confounding, 
by  indiscriminate  slaughter,  their  friends,  the  de¬ 
mocratic  party,  with  those  who  would  in  any  case 
be  their  enemies, — a  suggestion  probably,  at  that 
time,  far  from  obvious.  To  his  skill  we  must  as¬ 
cribe  the  revocation  of  the  preceding  day’s  vote 
in  Cleon’s  favour,  and  the  preservation  of  My¬ 
tilene  from  massacre,  and  Athens  from  a  great 
crime.  [A.  H.  C.] 

DIO'DOTUS  (Auffioro*)  I.,  King  of  Bactria, 
and  founder  of  the  Bactrian  monarchy,  which  con¬ 
tinued  to  subsist  under  a  Greek  dynasty  for  above 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years.  This  prince  as  well 
as  his  successor  is  called  by  Justin,  Theodotus,  but 
the  form  Diodotus,  which  occurs  in  Strabo  (xi.  p. 
515)  seems  to  have  been  that  used  by  Trogus  Pom- 
peius  (Prol.  Trogi  Pompeii,  lib.  xli.),  is  con- 
finned  by  the  evidence  of  an  unique  gold  coin  now 
in  the  museum  at  Paris.  (See  Wilson,  Anana ,  p* 
219.) 

Both  the  period  and  circumstances  of  the  esta- 
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blishment  of  his  power  in  Bactria  are  very  uncer¬ 
tain.  It  seems  clear,  however,  that  he  was  at  first 
satrap  or  governor  of  that  province,  under  the 
Syrian  monarchy,  and  that  he  took  advantage  of 
his  sovereign’s  being  engaged  in  wars  in  distant 
parts  of  his  dominions  to  declare  himself  inde¬ 
pendent.  The  remote  and  secluded  position  of  his 
territories,  and  the  revolt  of  the  Parthians  under 
Arsaces,  almost  immediately  afterwards,  appear  to 
have  prevented  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
Syrian  monarch  to  reduce  him  again  to  subjection. 
At  a  later  period,  when  Seleucus  Callinicus  under¬ 
took  his  expedition  against  Parthia,  he  appears  to 
have  entered  into  alliance  with  Diodotus,  and  may 
perhaps  have  confirmed  him  in  the  possession  of 
his  sovereignty,  to  secure  his  co-operation  against 
Tiridates.  Diodotus,  however,  died  apparently  just 
about  this  time.  (Justin,  xli.  4;  Strab.  xi.  p.  515; 
compare  Wilson’s  A  riana,  pp.  215 — 219;  Droysen’s 
Hellenismus,  ii.  pp.  325,  412,  760;  Raoul  Roche tte 
Journ.  dcs  Savans,  Oct.  1835.) 

With  regard  to  the  date  of  the  revolt  of  Dio¬ 
dotus,  it  appears  from  Strabo  and  Justin  to  have 
preceded  that  of  Arsaces  in  Parthia,  and  may  there¬ 
fore  be  referred  with  much  probability  to  the  latter 
part  of  the  reign  of  Antiochus  II.  in  Syria,  b.  c. 
261 — 246.  [See  Arsaces,  p.  354,  a.]  The  date 
usually  received  is  256  B.  c.,  but  any  such  precise 
determination  rests  only  on  mere  conjecture. 

Concerning  the  Bactrian  kings  in  general  see 
Bayer,  Historia  Regni  Graecorum  Bactriani,  4to. 
Petrop.  1738  ;  Lassen,  Zur  Geschichie  der  Griechis- 
chen  und  Indo-Skytischen  Konige  in  Baktrien,  8vo. 
Bonn,  1838  ;  Wilson’s  Ariana  Antiqua ,  4to. 
Lond.  1841.  [E.  H.B.] 

DIO'DOTUS  II.,  the  son  and  successor  of  the 
preceding,  is  called  by  Justin  Theodotus,  as  well 
as  his  father.  According  to  that  author,  he  aban¬ 
doned  his  father’s  policy,  and  concluded  a  treaty 
with  the  king  of  Parthia,  Tiridates,  by  which  he 
joined  him  against  Seleucus  Callinicus.  (Justin, 
xli.  4.)  The  total  defeat  of  the  Syrian  king  pro¬ 
bably  secured  the  independence  of  Bactria,  as  well 
as  that  of  Parthia ;  but  we  know  nothing  more  of 
the  history  of  Diodotus.  The  commencement  of 
his  reign  may  be  dated  somewhere  about  240  b.  c. 
(Wilson’s  Ariana ,  p.  217.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

DIO'DOTUS  (AidSoros),  literary.  1.  Of  Ery- 
thrae,  was,  according  to  Athenaeus  (x.  p.  434), 
the  author  of  ectyjqeplSes  ’AAe|cty5pou,  from  which 
we  may  infer  that  he  was  a  contemporary  of  Alex¬ 
ander  the  Great. 

2.  A  Greek  grammarian,  who,  according  to  Dio¬ 
genes  Laertius  (ix.  15),  commented  on  the  writings 
of  IJeracleitus. 

3.  A  Peripatetic  philosopher,  of  Sidon,  is 
mentioned  only  by  Strabo  (xvi.  p.  757). 

4.  Surnamed  Petronius,  was  the  author  of 
Anthologumena  and  other  works.  He  is  often  re¬ 
ferred  to  by  Plin}r,  and  is  the  same  as  the  physi¬ 
cian  mentioned  below. 

5.  A  Stoic  philosopher,  who  lived  for  many 
years  at  Rome  in  the  house  of  Cicero,  who  had 
known  him  from  his  childhood,  and  always  enter¬ 
tained  great  love  and  respect  for  him.  He  in¬ 
structed  Cicero,  and  trained  and  exercised  his 
intellectual  powers,  especially  in  dialectics.  In  his 
later  years,  Diodotus  became  blind,  but  he  never¬ 
theless  continued  to  occupy  himself  with  literary 
pursuits  and  with  teaching  geometry.  He  died  in 
Cicero’s  house,  in  b.  c.  59,  and  left  to  his  friend 
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a  property  of  about  100,000  sesterces.  (Cic.  ad. 
Fam.  ix.  4,  xiii.  16,  de  Nat.  Deor.  i.  3,  Brut.  90, 
Acad,  ii  36,  Tusc.  v.  39,  ad  Att.  ii.  20.)  [L.  S.] 

DIO'DOTUS  (AtoSoTos),  artists.  1.  A  statu¬ 
ary,  to  whom  Strabo  (ix.  p.  396,  c.)  ascribes  the 
Rhamnusian  Nemesis  of  Agoracritus.  There  is 
no  other  mention  of  him. 

2.  A  sculptor  of  Nicomedeia,  the  son  of  Boethus, 
made,  with  his  brother  Menodotus,  a  statue  of 
Hercules.  (Winckelmann,  Werke,  vi.  p.  38.)  [P.S.] 
DIO'DOTUS  (Aio'Soros),  a  Greek  physician, 
who  is  called  by  Pliny  ( H.  N.  xx.  32)  Petronius 
Diodotus ,  though  it  is  not  unlikely  that  (as  Fabri- 
cius  conjectures)  we  should  read  Petronius  et  Dio¬ 
dotus ,  as  Petronius  is  distinguished  from  Diodotus 
by  Dioscorides  ( De  Mat.  Med.  praef.  p.  2),  and 
S.  Epiphanius.  (Adv.  Haeres.  i.  1.  3,  p.  3,  ed. 
Colon.  1682.)  He  must  have  lived  some  time  in 
or  before  the  first  century  after  Christ,  and  wrote 
a  work  on  botany.  [  W.  A.  G.] 

DI'OGAS  (Aidyay),  an  iatrolipta  (see  Diet,  of 
Ant.  s.  v.),  who  lived  in  the  first  or  second  century 
after  Christ,  mentioned  by  Galen  ( de  Compos.  Me- 
dicam.  sec.  Locos ,  vii.  5,  vol.  xii.  p.  104)  as  having 
used  a  medicine  of  Antonius  Musa.  [W.  A.  G  ] 
DIOGENEIA  (Atoyeveia),  the  name  of  two 
mvthical  beings.  (Paus.  i.  38.  §  3  ;  Apollod.  iii. 
15.  §  1.)  [L.  S.] 

DIO'GENES  (Aioyer'us),  historical.  1.  An 
Acarnanian.  WhenPopillius  in  B.  c.  170  went  as 
ambassador  to  the  Aetolians,  and  several  states¬ 
men  were  of  opinion  that  Roman  garrisons  should 
be  stationed  in  Acarnania,  Diogenes  opposed  their 
advice,  and  succeeded  in  inducing  Popillius  not  to 
send  any  soldiers  into  Acarnania.  (Polyb.  xxviii.  5.) 

2.  A  son  of  Archelaus,  the  general  of  Mithri- 
dates,  who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Chaeroneia,  which 
his  father  lost  against  Sulla.  (Appian,  Mithrid.  49.) 

3.  A  Carthaginian,  who  succeeded  IJasdrubal 
in  the  command  of  a  place  called  Nepheris,  in 
Africa,  where  he  was  attacked  by  Scipio  Africanus 
the  Younger,  who  however  left  Laelius  to  continue 
the  attack,  while  he  himself  marched  against  Car¬ 
thage.  However,  Scipio  soon  returned,  and  after 
a  siege  of  twenty-two  days,  the  place  was  taken  : 
70,000  persons  are  said  to  have  been  killed  on 
that  spot,  and  this  victory  of  Scipio  was  the  first 
great  step  towards  the  taking  of  Carthage,  which 
had  been  supplied  with  provisions  from  Nepheris. 
The  capture  of  the  place,  moreover,  broke  the  cou¬ 
rage  of  the  Africans,  who  still  espoused  the  cause 
of  Carthage.  (Appian,  Pun.  126.) 

4.  A  person  sent  by  Orofernes,  together  with 
Timotheus,  as  ambassador  to  Rome  in  b.  c.  161,  to 
carry  to  Rome  a  golden  crown,  and  to  renew  the- 
friendship  and  alliance  with  the  Romans.  The 
principal  object  of  the  ambassadors,  however,  was 
to  support  the  accusation  which  was  brought  against 
Ariarathes  ;  and  Diogenes  and  his  coadjutor,  Mil- 
tiades,  succeeded  in  their  plan,  and  lies  and  calum¬ 
nies  gained  the  victory,  as  there  was  no  one  to 
undertake  the  defence  of  Ariarathes.  (Polyb- 
xxxii.  20.) 

5.  Praefect  of  Susiana  in  the  reign  of  Antio¬ 
chus  the  Great.  During  the  rebellion  of  Molo  he 
defended  the  arx  of  Susa  while  the  city  itself  was 
taken  by  the  rebel.  Molo  ceased  pushing  his  con¬ 
quest  further,  and  leaving  a  besieging  corps  behind 
him,  he  returned  to  Seleuceia.  When  the  insurrec¬ 
tion  was  at  length  put  down  by  Antiochus,  Dio¬ 
genes  obtained  the  command  of  the  military  forces 
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stationed  in  Media.  In  b.  c.  210,  when  Antiochus 
pursued  Arsaces  II.  into  Hyrcania,  Diogenes  was 
appointed  commander  of  the  vanguard,  and  distin¬ 
guished  himself  during  the  march.  (Polyb.  v.  46, 
48,  54,  x.  29,  30.)  [L.  S.] 

DIO'GENES  ( literary.  1.  With 
the  praenomen  Antoni  us,  the  author  of  a  Greek 
romance,  whom  some  critics  have  placed  soon  after 
the  time  of  Alexander,  while  others,  and  with 
more  probability,  have  placed  him  in  the  second  or 
third  century  after  Christ.  His  age  was  unknown 
even  to  Photius,  who  has  preserved  {Cod.  166)  an 
outline  of  his  romance.  It  consisted  of  twenty- 
four  books,  was  written  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue 
about  travels,  and  bore  the  title  of  Ta  vtt ep  ®ov\r\v 
drrLara.  (Comp.  Porphyr.  Vit.  Pythag.  10.)  It  is 
highly  praised  by  Photius  for  the  clearness  and 
gracefulness  of  its  descriptions.  The  epitome  pre¬ 
served  by  Photius  is  printed  also  in  the  “  Corpus 
Eroticorum  Graecorum,”  vol.  i.  edited  by  Passow. 

2.  Of  Apollonia.  See  below. 

3.  Surnamed  the  Babylonian,  a  Stoic  philoso¬ 

pher.  Pie  was  a  native  of  Seleuceia  in  Babylonia, 
from  which  he  derived  his  surname  in  order  to 
distinguish  him  from  other  philosophers  of  the 
name  of  Diogenes.  He  was  educated  at  Athens 
under  the  auspices  of  Chrysippus,  and  succeeded 
Zeno  of  Tarsus  as  the  head  of  the  Stoic  school  at 
Athens.  The  most  memorable  event  of  his  life  is 
the  part  he  took  in  the  embassy  which  the  Athe¬ 
nians  sent  to  Rome  in  B.  c.  155,  and  which  con¬ 
sisted  of  the  three  philosophers,  Diogenes,  Carne- 
ades,  and  Critolaus.  These  three  philosophers, 
during  their  stay  at  Rome,  delivered  their  epideictic 
speeches  at  first  in  numerous  private  assemblies, 
and  afterwards  also  in  the  senate.  Diogenes 
pleased  his  audience  chiefly  by  his  sober  and  tem¬ 
perate  mode  of  speaking.  (Gell.  vii.  14  ;  Cic. 
Acad.  ii.  45  ;  comp.  Carneades  and  Critolaus.) 
According  to  Lucian  (A/acroft.  20),  Diogenes  died  at 
the  age  of  88  ;  and  as,  in  Cicero’s  Cato  Major  (7), 
Diogenes  is  spoken  of  as  deceased,  he  must  have 
died  previous  to  B.  c.  151.  Diogenes,  who  is  called 
a  great  Stoic  (magnus  et  gravis  Stoicus,  Cic.  de  Off. 
iii.  12),  seems  to  have  closely  followed  the  views 
of  his  master,  Chrysippus,  especially  on  subjects  of 
dialectics,  in  which  Diogenes  is  even  said  to  have 
instructed  Carneades.  (Cic.  Acad.  ii.  30,  de  Oral. 
ii.  38.)  He  was  the  author  of  several  works, 
of  which,  however,  little  more  than  the  titles  is 
known.  1.  AiaAe/cTta?)  rexvV-  (Diog.  Laert.  vii. 
51.)  2.  On  Divination.  (Cic.  deDivin.  i.  3,  ii.  43.) 
3.  On  the  goddess  Athena,  whose  birth  he,  like 
Chrysippus,  explained  by  physiological  principles. 
(Cic.  de  Nat.  Deor.  i.  15.)  4.  Tlepl  too  rijs 

riyggovLKOv.  (Galen.)  5.  Ftepl  <puvr\s  (Diog.  Laert. 
vii.  55),  which  seems  to  have  treated  on  the  philo¬ 
sophy  of  language.  6.  riepl  evyevelas,  or  on  aris¬ 
tocracy  of  birth,  in  several  books.  (Athen.  iv.  p. 
168.)  7.  nepl  vopuav,  likewise  in  several  books, 

the  first  of  which  is  quoted  in  Athenaeus  (xii.  p. 
526  ;  comp.  Cic.  de  Leg.  iii.  5,  where  Dio  is  a  false 
reading  for  Diogenes).  There  are  several  passages 
in  Cicero  from  which  we  may  infer  that  Diogenes 
wrote  on  other  subjects  also,  such  as  on  Duty,  on 
the  Highest  Good,  and  the  like,  but  the  titles  of 
those  works  are  unknown.  (Cic.  de  Off.  iii.  12,  13, 
23,  de  Fin.  iii.  10,  15;  comp.  C.  F.  Thiery,  Dis- 
sertatio  de  Diogene  Babylonia,  Lovanii,  1830,  p. 
17,  &c.,  and  Pars  poster,  p.  30,  &c.) 

4.  The  Cynic  philosopher.  See  below. 
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There  were  two  other  C}rnic  philosophers  of  this 
name,  one  in  the  reign  of  Vespasian  (Dion  Cass, 
xlvi.  15),  and  the  other  in  the  reign  of  Julian, 
who  praises  him  in  one  of  his  Epistles  (35,  p.410). 

5.  Of  Cyzicus.  [Diogenianus.] 

6.  The  author  of  a  work  on  Persia,  of  which 
the  first  book  is  quoted  by  Clemens  of  Alexandria. 
( Protrept .  p.  19.)  It  is  uncertain  whether  he  is 
the  same  as  the  Diogenes  who  is  mentioned  by 
Parthenius  {Erot.  6)  as  the  author  of  a  work  on 
Pallene. 

7.  Laertius.  See  below. 

8.  Oenomaus.  See  below. 

9.  A  Phoenician,  a  Peripatetic  philosopher, 
who  lived  in  the  time  of  Simplicius.  (Suid.  s.  v. 
iv pea§€is.)  Whether  he  is  the  same  as  Diogenes 
of  Abila  in  Phoenicia,  whom  Suidas  and  Stephanus 
Byzantius  {s.v/A§i\a)  call  a  distinguished  sophist, 
cannot  be  ascertained. 

10.  A  Phrygian,  is  described  as  an  atheist, 
but  is  otherwise  unknown.  (Aelian,  V.  H.  ii.  31  ; 
comp.  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  Od.  iii.  381.) 

11.  Of  Ptolemais  in  Egypt,  a  Stoic  philoso¬ 
pher,  who  made  ethics  the  basis  of  his  philosophy. 
(Diog.  Laert.  vii.  41.) 

12.  Of  Rhodes,  a  Greek  grammarian,  who 
used  to  hold  disputations  at  Rhodes  every  seventh 
day.  Tiberius  once  wanted  to  hear  him ;  but  as 
it  was  not  the  usual  day  for  disputing,  the  gram¬ 
marian  bade  him  come  again  on  the  seventh  day. 
Afterwards  Diogenes  came  to  Rome,  and  when  he 
asked  permission  to  pay  his  homage,  the  emperor 
did  not  admit  him,  but  requested  him  to  come 
again  after  the  lapse  of  seven  years.  (Suet.  Tiber. 
32.) 

13.  Of  Seleuceia,  an  Epicurean  philosopher, 
who  has  frequently  been  confounded  with  Diogenes 
the  Babylonian,  who  was  likewise  a  native  of  Se¬ 
leuceia.  He  lived  at  the  court  of  Syria,  and  on 
terms  of  intimacy  with  king  Alexander,  the  suppo¬ 
sititious  son  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  But  he 
was  put  to  death  soon  after  the  accession  of  Antio¬ 
chus  Theus,  in  b.  c.  142.  (Athen.  v.  p.  211.) 

14.  Of  Sicyon,  is  mentioned  by  Diogenes  Laer¬ 
tius  (vi.  81)  as  the  author  of  a  work  on  Pelopon¬ 
nesus. 

15.  Of  Smyrna,  an  Eleatic  philosopher,  who 
was  a  disciple  of  Metrodorus  and  Protagoras. 
(Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i.  p.  301.) 

16.  Of  Tarsus,  an  Epicurean  philosopher,  who 
is  described  by  Strabo  (xiv.  p.  675)  as  a  person 
clever  in  composing  extempore  tragedies.  He  was 
the  author  of  several  works,  which,  however,  are 
lost.  Among  them  are  mentioned  :  1.  ’EmAenTOL 
crxoAat,  which  was  probably  a  collection  of  essays 
or  dissertations  on  philosophical  subjects.  (Diog. 
Laert.  x.  26,  with  Menage’s  note.)  2.  An  abridge¬ 
ment  of  the  Ethics  of  Epicurus  (e7rt royr)  twv  ’Ettl- 
Kovpov  yOiKoiiv  ^yrggarwr),  of  which  Diogenes 
Laertius  (x.  118)  quotes  the  12th  book.  3.  IRpl 
■jvoLgTiKur  £rjT7ip.&Twv,  that  is,  on  poetical  problems, 
which  he  endeavoured  to  solve,  and  which  seem  to 
have  had  especial  reference  to  the  Homeric  poems. 
(Diog.  Laert.  vi.  81.)  Further  particulars  are  not 
known  about  him,  though  Gassendi  {da  Vit.  Epicur. 
ii.  6)  represents  him  as  a  disciple  of  Demetrius  the 
Laconian. 

There  are  several  more  literary  persons  of  the 
name  of  Diogenes,  concerning  whom  nothing  is 
known.  A  list  of  them  is  given  by  Thiery,  l.  c. 
p.  97,  &c.  [L.  S.J 
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DIO'GENES  APOLLONIA'TES  (Aioytuys  6 

'ATroAXccuiaTris),  an  eminent  natural  philosopher, 
who  lived  in  the  fifth  century  B.  c.  He  was  a 
native  of  Apollonia  in  Crete,  his  father’s  name  was 
Apollothemis,  and  he  was  a  pupil  of  Anaximenes. 
Nothing  is  known  of  the  events  of  his  life,  except 
that  he  was  once  at  Athens,  and  there  got  into 
trouble  from  some  unknown  cause,  which  is  con¬ 
jectured  to  have  been  the  supposition  that  his  philo¬ 
sophical  opinions  were  dangerous  to  the  religion  of 
the  state.  (Diog.  Laert.  ix.  §  57.)  He  wrote  a 
work  in  the  Ionic  dialect,  entitled  Ilepl  4>ucreus, 
“  On  Nature,”  which  consisted  of  at  least  two 
hooks,  and  in  which  he  appears  to  have  treated  of 
physical  science  in  the  largest  sense  of  the  words. 
Of  this  work  only  a  few  short  fragments  remain, 
preserved  by  Aristotle,  Diogenes  Laertius,  and 
Simplicius.  The  longest  of  these  is  that  which  is 
inserted  by  Aristotle  in  the  third  book  of  his  His¬ 
tory  of  Animals,  and  which  contains  an  interesting 
description  of  the  origin  and  distribution  of  the 
veins.  The  following  is  the  account  of  his  philoso¬ 
phical  opinions  given  by  Diogenes  Laertius  : — ■“  He 
maintained  that  air  was  the  primal  element  of  all 
things  ;  that  there  was  an  infinite  number  of 
worlds,  and  an  infinite  void ;  that  air,  densified 
and  rarified,  produced  the  different  members  of  the 
universe  ;  that  nothing  was  produced  from  nothing, 
or  was  reduced  to  nothing ;  that  the  earth  was 
round,  supported  in  the  middle,  and  had  received 
its  shape  from  the  whirling  round  of  the  warm 
vapours,  and  its  concretion  and  hardening  from 
cold.”  The  last  paragraph,  which  is  extremely  ob¬ 
scure  in  the  original,  has  been  translated  according 
to  Panzerbeiter’s  explanation,  not  as  being  entirely 
satisfactory,  but  as  being  the  best  that  has  hitherto 
been  proposed.  Diogenes  also  imputed  to  air  an 
intellectual  energy,  though  without  recognizing  any 
distinction  between  mind  and  matter.  The  frag¬ 
ments  of  Diogenes  have  been  collected  and  pub¬ 
lished,  with  those  of  Anaxagoras,  by  Schorn,  Bonn, 
1829,  8vo  ;  and  alone  by  Panzerbeiter,  Lips.  1830, 
8vo,  with  a  copious  dissertation  on  his  philosophy. 
Further  information  concerning  him  may  be  found 
in  Harles’s  edition  of  Fabricii,  Biblioth.  Graeca ,  vol. 
ii.  ;  Bayle’s  Diet.  Hist,  et  Crit. ;  Schleiermacher,  in 
the  Memoirs  of  the  Berlin  Academy  for  1815  ;  and 
in  the  different  H  istories  of  Philosophy .  Some  notices 
of  his  date  by  Mr.  Clinton  are  given. in  an  article 
“  On  the  Early  Ionic  Philosophers,”  in  the  first  vo¬ 
lume  of  the  Philological  Museum.  [W.  A.  G.] 
DIO'GENES  (ALoyewr]s\  a  Cynic  of  Sinope  in 
Pontus,  born  about  B.  c.  412.  His  father  was  a 
banker  named  Icesias  or  Icetas,  who  was  convicted 
of  some  swindling  transaction,  in  consequence  of 
which  Diogenes  quitted  Sinope  and  went  to  Athens. 
His  youth  is  said  to  have  been  spent  in  dissolute 
extravagance ;  but  at  Athens  his  attention  was 
arrested  by  the  character  of  Antisthenes,  who  at 
first  drove  him  away,  as  he  did  all  others  who 
offered  themselves  as  his  pupils.  [Antisthenes.] 
Diogenes,  however,  could  not  be  prevented  from 
attending  him  even  by  blows,  but  told  him  that 
he  would  find  no  stick  hard  enough  to  keep  him 
away.  Antisthenes  at  last  relented,  and  his  pupil 
soon  plunged  into  the  most  frantic  excesses  of 
austerity  and  moroseness,  and  into  practices  not 
unlike  those  of  the  modern  Trappists,  or  Indian 
gymnosophists.  In  summer  he  used  to  roll  in  hot 
sand,  and  in  winter  to  embrace  statues  covered 
with  snow ;  he  wore  coarse  clothing,  lived  on  the 
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plainest  food,  and  sometimes  on  raw  meat  (comp. 
Julian,  Oral,  vi.),  slept  in  porticoes  or  in  the  street, 
and  finally,  according  to  the  common  story,  took 
up  his  residence  in  a  tub  belonging  to  the  Metroum, 
or  temple  of  the  Mother  of  the  Gods.  The  truth 
of  this  latter  tale  has,  however,  been  reasonably 
disputed.  The  chief  direct  authorities  for  it  are 
Seneca  (Ep.  99),  Lucian  ( Quomodo  Conscr.  Hist . 
ii.  p.  364),  Diogenes  Laertius  (vi.  23),  and  the 
incidental  allusion  to  it  in  Juvenal  (xiv.  308,  &c.), 
who  says,  Alexander  testa  vidit  in  ilia  magnum 
habitatorem,  and  Dolia  nudi  non  ardent  Cynici. 
Besides  these,  Aristophanes  ( Equit .  789),  speaks 
of  the  Athenian  poor  as  living,  during  the  stress  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  in  cellars,  tubs  (niOaKvais), 
and  similar  dwellings.  To  these  arguments  is  op¬ 
posed  the  fact,  that  Plutarch,  Arrian,  Cicero,  and 
Valerius  Maximus,  though  they  speak  of  Diogenes 
basking  in  the  sun,  do  not  allude  at  all  to  the 
tub ;  but  more  particularly  that  Epictetus  ( ap . 
Arrian,  iii.  24),  in  giving  a  long  and  careful  account 
of  his  mode  of  life,  says  nothing  about  it.  The 
great  combatants  on  this  subject  in  modem  times 
are,  against  the  tub,  Heumann  (Act.  Philosoph.  vol. 
ii.  p.  58),  and  for  it,  Hase,  whose  dissertation  de 
Doliari  Habitatione  Diogenis  Cynici ,  was  published 
by  his  rival.  (Paecil.  vol.  i.  lib.  iv.  p.  586.)  The 
story  of  the  tub  goes  on  to  say  that  the  Athenians 
voted  the  repair  of  this  earthenware  habitation 
when  it  was  broken  by  a  mischievous  urchin. 
Lucian,  in  telling  this  anecdote,  appeals  to  certain 
spurious  epistles,  falsely  attributed  to  Diogenes. 
In  spite  of  his  strange  eccentricities,  Diogenes  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  much  respected  at  Athens,  and 
to  have  been  privileged  to  rebuke  anything  of 
which  he  disapproved  with  the  utmost  possible 
licence  of  expression.  He  seems  to  have  ridiculed 
and  despised  all  intellectual  pursuits  which  did 
not  directly  and  obviously  tend  to  some  immediate 
practical  good.  He  abused  literary  men  for  read¬ 
ing  about  the  evils  of  Ulysses,  and  neglecting  their 
own  ;  musicians  for  stringing  the  lyre  harmoniously 
while  they  left  their  minds  discordant ;  men  of 
science  for  troubling  themselves  about  the  moon 
and  stars,  while  they  neglected  what  lay  immedi¬ 
ately  before  them  ;  orators  for  learning  to  say 
what  was  right,  but  not  to  practise  it.  Various 
sarcastic  sayings  of  the  same  kind  are  handed 
down  as  his,  generally  shewing  that  unwise  con¬ 
tempt  for  the  common  opinions  and  pursuits  of 
men,  which  is  so  unlikely  to  reform  them. 

The  removal  of  Diogenes  from  Athens  was  the 
result  of  a  voyage  to  Aegina,  in  the  course  of 
which  the  ship  was  taken  by  pirates,  and  Diogenes 
carried  to  Crete  to  be  sold  as  a  slave.  Here  when 
he  was  asked  what  business  he  understood,  he 
answered  “  How  to  command  men,”  and  he  begged 
to  be  sold  to  some  one  who  needed  a  ruler.  Such 
a  purchaser  was  found  in  the  person  of  Xeniades 
of  Corinth,  over  whom  he  acquired  such  unbounded 
influence,  that  he  soon  received  from  him  his  free¬ 
dom,  was  entrusted  with  the  care  of  his  children, 
and  passed  his  old  age  in  his  house.  During  his 
residence  among  them  his  celebrated  interview 
with  Alexander  the  Great  is  said  to  have  taken 
place.  The  conversation  between  them  is  reported 
to  have  begun  by  the  king’s  saying,  “  I  am  Alex¬ 
ander  the  Great,”  to  which  the  philosopher  replied, 
“And  I  am  Diogenes  the  Cynic.”  Alexander 
then  asked  whether  he  could  oblige  him  in  any 
way,  and  received  no  answer  except  “Yes,  you 
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can  stand  out  of  the  sunshine.”  Considering,  how¬ 
ever,  that  this  must  have  happened  soon  after 
Alexander’s  accession,  and  before  his  Persian  ex¬ 
pedition,  he  could  not  have  called  himself  the  Great, 
which  title  was  not  conferred  on  him  till  he  had 
gained  his  Eastern  victories,  after  which  he  never 
returned  to  Greece.  These  considerations,  with 
others,  are  sufficient  to  banish  this  anecdote,  to¬ 
gether  with  that  of  the  tub,  from  the  domain  of 
history ;  and,  considering  what  rich  materials  so 
peculiar  a  person  as  Diogenes  must  have  afforded 
for  amusing  stories,  we  need  not  wonder  if  a  few 
have  come  down  to  us  of  somewhat  doubtful  genu¬ 
ineness.  We  are  told,  however,  that  Alexander 
admired  Diogenes  so  much  that  he  said,  “  If  I  were 
not  Alexander,  I  should  wish  to  be  Diogenes.” 
(Plut.  Alex.  c.  14.)  Some  say,  that  after  Dio¬ 
genes  became  a  resident  at  Corinth,  he  still  spent 
every  winter  at  Athens,  and  he  is  also  accused 
of  various  scandalous  offences,  but  of  these  there 
is  no  proof ;  and  the  whole  bearing  of  tradition 
about  him  shews  that,  though  a  strange  fanatic, 
he  was  a  man  of  great  excellence  of  life,  and  pro¬ 
bably  of  real  kindness,  since  Xeniades  compared 
his  arrival  to  the  entrance  of  a  good  genius  into 
his  house. 

With  regard  to  the  philosophy  of  Diogenes  there 
is  little  to  say,  as  he  was  utterly  without  any  sci¬ 
entific  object  whatever.  His  system,  if  it  deserve 
the  name,  was  purely  practical,  and  consisted 
merely  in  teaching  men  to  dispense  with  the  sim¬ 
plest  and  most  necessary  wants  (Diog.  Laert.  vi. 
70)  ;  and  his  whole  style  of  teaching  was  a  kind 
of  caricature  upon  that  of  Socrates,  whom  he  imi¬ 
tated  in  imparting  instruction  to  persons  whom  he 
casually  met,  and  with  a  still  more  supreme  con¬ 
tempt  for  time,  place,  and  circumstances.  Hence 
he  was  sometimes  called  “the  mad  Socrates.”  He 
did  not  commit  his  opinions  to  writing,  and  there¬ 
fore  those  attributed  to  him  cannot  be  certainly 
relied  on.  The  most  peculiar,  if  correctly  stated, 
was,  that  all  minds  are  air,  exactly  alike,  and  com¬ 
posed  of  similar  particles,  but  that  in  the  irrational 
animals  and  in  idiots,  they  are  hindered  from  pro¬ 
perly  developing  themselves  by  the  arrangement 
and  various  humours  of  their  bodies.  (Plut.  Plac. 
Phil.  v.  20.)  This  resembles  the  Ionic  doctrine, 
and  has  been  referred  by  Brucker  (Hist.  Crit.  Phil. 
ii.  2.  1.  §  21)  to  Diogenes  of  Apollonia.  The 
statement  in  Suidas,  that  Diogenes  was  once  called 
Cleon,  is  probably  a  false  reading  for  K vcev.  He 
died  at  the  age  of  nearly  ninety,  B.  c.  323,  in  the 
same  year  that  Epicurus  came  to  Athens  to  circu¬ 
late  opinions  the  exact  opposite  to  his.  It  was 
also  the  year  of  Alexander’s  death,  and  as  Plu¬ 
tarch  tells  us  ( Sympos .  viii.  717),  both  died  on  the 
same  day.  If  so,  this  was  probably  the  6th  of 
Thargelion.  (Clinton,  F.  H.  vol.  ii. ;  Ritter,  Gesch. 
der  Philosophie ,  vii.  1,  4.)  [G.  E.  L.  C.] 

DIO'GENES  LAE/RTIUS(A£oyeT?7s  oAaeprios 
or  Aaepneiis,  sometimes  also  Aaepnos  Aioyevps), 
the  author  of  a  sort  of  history  of  philosophy,  which 
alone  has  brought  his  name  down  to  posterity. 
The  surname,  Laertius,  was  derived  according  to 
some  from  the  Roman  family  which  bore  the  cog¬ 
nomen  Laertius,  and  one  of  the  members  of  which 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  patron  of  an  ancestor 
of  Diogenes.  But  it  is  more  probable  that  he  re¬ 
ceived  it  from  the  town  of  Laerte  in  Cilicia,  which 
seems  to  have  been  his  native  place.  (Fabric.  Bibl. 
Graec.  v.  p.  564,  note).  A  modern  critic  (Ranke, 
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de  Lex.  Hesych.  p.  59,  &c.  61,  &c.)  supposes  that  his 
real  name  was  Diogenianus,  and  that  he  was  the 
same  as  the  Diogenianus  of  Cyzicus,  who  is  men¬ 
tioned  by  Suidas.  This  supposition  is  founded  on 
a  passage  of  Tzetzes,  (Chil.  iii.  61,)  in  which  Dio¬ 
genes  Laertius  is  mentioned  under  the  name  of  Dio¬ 
genianus.  (Vossius,  de  Hist.  Graec.  p.  263,  ed. 
Westermann.)  We  have  no  information  whatever 
respecting  his  life,  his  studies,  or  his  age.  Plu¬ 
tarch,  Sextus  Empiricus  and  Saturninus  are  the 
latest  writers  he  quotes,  and  he  accordingly  seems 
to  have  lived  towards  the  close  of  the  second  cen¬ 
tury  after  Christ  Others,  however,  assign  to  him 
a  still  later  date,  and  place  him  in  the  time  of  Alex¬ 
ander  Severus  and  his  successors,  or  even  as  late 
as  the  time  of  Constantine.  His  work  consists  of 
ten  books  (cpiXoaocpoi  / 3ioi ,  in  Phot.  Bibl.  Cod.  cxxi ; 
c piAoaocpos  icrropia  in  Steph.  Byz.,  aocpiarcev  film 
in  Eustath)  and  is  called  in  MSS.  by  the  long  title 
of  irepl  {How,  doypdrcev  Kal  avocpOey  parcels  rcev 
kv  cpiAocrocpia  eishoKcppaavrcev.  According  to  some 
allusions  which  occur  in  it,  he  wrote  it  for  a 
lady  of  rank  (iii.  47,  x,  29),  who  occupied  herself 
with  philosophy,  especially  with  the  study  of  Plato. 
According  to  some  this  lady  was  Arria,  the  philoso¬ 
phical  friend  of  Galen  (Theriac.  ad  Pison.  3),  and 
according  to  others  Julia  Domna,  the  wife  of  the 
Emperor  Severus.  (Menage,  l.c.  ad  Prooem.  p.  1  ; 
Th.  Reinesius,  Var.  Led.  ii.  12.)  The  dedication, 
however  and  the  prooemium  are  lost,  so  that  no¬ 
thing  can  be  said  with  certainty. 

The  plan  of  the  work  is  as  follows :  He  begins 
with  an  introduction  concerning  the  origin  and  the 
earliest  history  of  philosophy,  in  which  he  refutes 
the  opinion  of  those  who  did  not  seek  for  the  first 
beginnings  of  philosophy  in  Greece  itself,  but  among 
the  barbarians.  He  then  divides  the  philosophy  of 
the  Greeks  into  the  Ionic — which  commences  with 
Anaximander  and  ends  with  Cleitomachus,  Chry sip- 
pus,  and  Theophrastus — and  the  Italian,  which  was 
founded  by  Pythagoras,  and  ends  with  Epicurus. 
He  reckons  the  Socratic  school,  with  its  various  ra¬ 
mifications,  as  a  part  of  the  Ionic  philosophy,  of 
which  he  treats  in  the  first  seven  books.  The 
Eleatics,  with  Heracleitus  and  the  Sceptics,  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  Italian  philosophy,  which  occupies 
the  eighth  and  ninth  books.  Epicurus  and  his  phi¬ 
losophy,  lastly,  are  treated  of  in  the  tenth  book  with 
particular  minuteness,  which  has  led  some  writers  to 
the  belief  that  Diogenes  himself  was  an  Epicurean. 

Considering  the  loss  of  all  the  numerous  and  com¬ 
prehensive  works  of  the  ancients,  in  which  the  his¬ 
tory  of  philosophers  and  of  philosophy  was  treated  of 
either  as  a  whole  or  in  separate  portions,  and  a 
greatnumber  of  which  Diogenes  himself  had  before 
him,  the  compilation  of  Diogenes  is  of  incalculable 
value  to  us  as  a  source  of  information  concerning  the 
history  of  Greek  philosophy.  About  fort)'  writers 
on  the  lives  and  doctrines  of  the  Greek  philoso¬ 
phers  are  mentioned  in  his  work,  and  in  all  two 
hundred  and  eleven  authors  are  cited  whose  works 
he  made  use  of.  His  work  has  for  a  long  time 
been  the  foundation  of  most  modern  histories 
of  ancient  philosophy  ;  and  the  works  of  Brucker 
and  Stanley,  as  far  as  the  early  history  of  philo¬ 
sophy  is  concerned,  are  little  more  than  transla¬ 
tions,  and  sometimes  amplitications,  of  Diogenes 
Laertius.  The  work  of  Diogenes  contains  a 
rich  store  of  living  features,  which  serve  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  private  life  of  the  Greeks,  and  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  fragments  of  works  which  are 
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lost.  Montaigne  ( Essais ,  ii.  10)  therefore  justly 
wished,  that  we  had  a  dozen  Laertiuses,  or  that  his 
work  were  more  complete  and  better  arranged.  One 
must  indeed  confess,  that  he  made  bad  use  of  the 
enormous  quantity  of  materials  which  he  had  at  his 
command  in  writing  his  work,  and  that  he  was  un¬ 
equal  to  the  task  of  writing  a  history  of  Greek  phi¬ 
losophy.  His  work  is  in  reality  nothing  but  a  com¬ 
pilation  of  the  most  heterogeneous,  and  often  di¬ 
rectly  contradictory,  accounts,  put  together  without 
plan,  criticism,  or  connexion.  Even  some  early 
scholars,  such  as  H.  Stephens,  considered  these  bio¬ 
graphies  of  the  philosophers  to  be  anything  but 
worthy  of  the  philosophers.  His  object  evidently 
was  to  furnish  a  book  which  was  to  amuse  its  read¬ 
ers  by  piquant  anecdotes,  for  he  had  no  conception 
of  the  value  and  dignity  of  philosophy,  or  of  the 
greatness  of  the  men  whose  lives  he  described.  The 
traces  of  carelessness  and  mistakes  are  very  nume¬ 
rous  ;  much  in  the  work  is  confused,  and  there  is 
much  also  that  is  quite  absurd  ;  and  as  far  as  phi¬ 
losophy  itself  is  concerned,  Diogenes  very  frequently 
did  not  know  what  he  was  talking  about,  when  he 
abridged  the  theories  of  the  philosophers. 

The  love  of  scandal  and  anecdotes,  which  had 
arisen  from  petty  views  of  men  and  things,  at  a 
time  when  all  political  freedom  was  gone,  and 
among  a  people  which  had  become  demoralized, 
had  crept  into  literature  also,  and  such  compila¬ 
tions  as  those  of  Phlegon,  Ptolemaeus  Chennus, 
Athenaeus,  Aelian,  and  Diogenes  Laertius  display 
this  taste  of  a  decaying  literature.  All  the  defects 
of  such  a  period,  however,  are  so  glaring  in  the 
work  of  Diogenes,  that  in  order  to  rescue  the  com¬ 
mon  sense  of  the  writer,  critics  have  had  recourse 
to  the  hypothesis,  that  the  present  work  is  a  muti¬ 
lated  abridgment  of  the  original  production  of 
Diogenes.  (J.  G.  Schneider  in  F.  A.  Wolf’s  Lit. 
Anal.  iii.  p.  227.)  Gualterus  Burlaeus,  who  lived 
at  the  close  of  the  13th  century,  wrote  a  work 
“  De  Vita  et  Moribus  Philosophorum,”  in  which  he 
principally  used  Diogenes.  Now  Burlaeus  makes 
many  statements,  and  quotes  sayings  of  the  philo¬ 
sophers,  which  seem  to  be  derived  from  no  other 
source  than  Diogenes,  and  yet  are  not  to  be  found 
in  our  present  text.  Burlaeus,  moreover,  gives  us 
several  valuable  various  readings,  a  better  order 
and  plan,  and  several  accounts  which  in  his  work 
are  minute  and  complete,  but  which  are  abridged  in 
Diogenes  in  a  manner  which  renders  them  unintel¬ 
ligible.  From  these  circumstances  Schneider  infers, 
that  Burlaeus  had  a  more  complete  copy  of  Dio¬ 
genes.  But  the  hope  of  discovering  a  more  com¬ 
plete  MS.  has  not  been  realized  as  yet. 

The  work  of  Diogenes  became  first  known 
in  western  Europe  through  a  Latin  translation 
made  by  Ambrosius,  a  pupil  of  Chrysoloras,  which, 
however,  is  rather  a  free  paraphrase  than  a 
translation.  It  was  printed  after  Ambrosius’s  death. 
(Rome,  before  A.  d.  1475  ;  reprinted  Venice,  1475  ; 
Brixen,  1485  ;  Venice, 1493  ;  andAntwerp,  1566.) 
Of  the  Greek  text  only  some  portions  were  then 
printed  in  the  editions  of  Aristotle,  Theophrastus, 
Plato,  and  Xenophon.  The  first  complete  edition 
is  that  of  Basel,  1533,  4to.,  ap.  Frobenium.  It  was 
followed  by  that  of  H.  Stephens,  with  notes, 
which,  however,  extend  only  to  the  ninth  book, 
Paris,  1570,  and  of  Isaac  Casaubon,  with  notes, 
1594.  Stephens’s  edition,  with  the  addition  of 
Hesychius  Milesius,  de  Vita  lllustr.  Philos,  ap¬ 
peared  again  at  Colon.  Allobrog.  1515.  Then  fol- 


owed  the  editions  of  Th.  Aldobrandinus  (Rome, 
1594,  fob),  corrected  by  a  collation  of  new  MSS., 
and  of  J.  Pearson  with  a  new  Latin  translation 
(London,  1664,  fob),  which  contains  the  valuable 
commentary  of  Menage,  and  the  notes  of  the  earlier 
commentators.  All  these  editions  were  surpassed 
in  some  respects  by  that  of  Meibom  (Ainsterd. 
1692,  2  vols.4to.),  but  the  text  is  here  treated  care- 
lessty,  and  altered  by  conjectures.  This  edition  was 
badly  reprinted  in  the  editions  of  Longolius  (1739 
and  1 7 59),  in  which  only  the  preface  of  Longolius 
is  of  value.  The  best  modern  edition  is  that  of 
H.  G.  H'ubner,  Leipzig,  2  vols.  8vo.  1828 — ■ 
1831.  The  text  is  here  greatly  improved,  and 
accompanied  by  short  critical  notes.  In  1831, 
the  commentaries  of  Menage,  Casaubon,  and 
others,  were  printed  in  2  vols.  8vo.  uniformly  with 
Hiibner’s  edition.  (Comp.  P.  Gassendi,  Animadv. 
in  oc  librum  Diog.  Laert .,  Lugdun.  1649,  3  vols. 
fob  3rd  edition,  Lugdun.  1675  ;  I.  Bossius,  Com- 
mentationes  Latrtianae,  Rome,  1788,  4to.  ;  S.  Bat¬ 
tier,  Observat.  in  Diog.  La'ert.  in  the  M us.  Helvet. 
xv.  p.  32,  &c.  ;  Fabric.  Bibl.  Graec.  v.  p.  564.) 

Diogenes  seems  to  have  taken  the  lists  of  the 
writings  of  his  philosophers  from  Hermippus  and 
Alexandrian  authors.  (Stahr,  Aristot.  ii.  p.  68  ; 
Brandis,  in  the  Rhein.  Mus.  i.  3,  p.  249  ;  Tren¬ 
delenburg,  ad  Aristot.  de  Anim.  p.  123.)  Besides 
the  work  on  Greek  philosophers,  Diogenes  Laer¬ 
tius  also  composed  other  works,  to  which  he  him¬ 
self  (ii.  65)  refers  with  the  words  d>s  iu  aXXoLs 
eifj'nicagev.  The  epigrams,  many  of  which  are  in¬ 
terspersed  in  his  biographies,  and  with  reference 
to  which  Tzetzes  ( Chil .  iii.  61)  calls  him  an  epi¬ 
grammatic  poet,  were  collected  in  a  separate  work, 
and  divided  into  several  books.  (Diog.  Laert.  i. 
39,  63,  where  the  first  book  is  quoted.)  It  bore 
the  title  r\  -rraggeTpos,  but,  unfortunately,  these 
poetical  attempts,  so  far  as  they  are  extant,  shew 
the  same  deficiencies  as  the  history  of  philosophy, 
and  the  vanity  with  which  he  quotes  them,  does 
not  give  us  a  favourable  notion  of  his  taste.  (G. 
H.  Klippel,  de  Diogenis  Laertii  Vita ,  Scriptis  atque 
Audoritate ,  Gottingen,  1831,  4to.)  [A.  S.] 

DICLGENES  OENO'MAUS,  a  tragic  poet, 
who  is  said  to  have  begun  to  exhibit  at  Athens 
in  B.  c.  404.  Of  his  tragedies  only  a  few  titles  re¬ 
main,  namely,  Suear-ps,  ’A^iAAeiis,  'EAeV?],  'Hpa- 
KXrjs,  MrjSeia,  OlS'nvovs,  Xpvanriros,  Se^eA??;  and 
it  is  remarkable  that  all  of  these,  except  the  last, 
are  ascribed  by  Diogenes  Laertius  to  Diogenes  the 
Cynic,  (vi.  80,  or  73.)  Others  ascribe  them  to 
Philiscus  of  Aegina,  a  friend  of  Diogenes  the  Cynic 
(Menagius,  ad  Diog.  Laert.  1.  c.),  and  others  to 
Pasiphaon.  Melanthius  in  Plutarch  [de  A  ud.  Poet. 
4,  p.  41,  d.)  complains  of  the  obscurity  of  a  certain 
Diogenes.  Aelian  (V.  LI.  iii.  30,  N.  A.  vi.  1) 
mentions  a  tragic  poet  Diogenes,  who  seems,  how¬ 
ever,  to  be  a  different  person  from  either  Diogenes 
the  Cynic  or  Diogenes  Oenomaiis.  (Suid.  s.  v. ; 
Ath’.  xiv.  p.  636,  a.  ;  Fabric.  Bibl.  Graec.  ii. 
p.  295.)  [P.  S.] 

DIO'GENES  (Aioyerps),  a  Greek  physician 
who  must  have  lived  in  or  before  the  first  century 
after  Christ,  as  he  is  quoted  by  Celsus.  (De  Medic . 
v.  19,  27,  pp.  90,  104.)  Some  of  his  medical  for¬ 
mulae  are  preserved  by  Celsus  (l.c  ),  Galen  (de 
Compos.  Medicam.  sec.  Locos ,  iii.  3,  vol.  xii.  p.  686; 
ix.  7,  vol.  xiii.  p.  313),  and  Aetius  (i.  3.  109,  p. 
135).  He  is  probably  not  the  same  person  with  any 
of  the  other  individuals  of  this  name.  [W.  A.  G.] 


1024  DIOGNETUS. 

DIO'GENES,  artists.  1.  A  painter  of  some 
note,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Demetrius  Polior- 
cetes.  (Plin.  xxxv.  11,  s.  40.  §  42.) 

2.  Of  Athens,  a  sculptor,  who  decorated  the 
Pantheon  of  Agrippa  with  some  Caryatids,  which 
were  greatly  admired,  and  with  statues  in  the  pe¬ 
diment,  which  were  no  less  admirable,  but  which 
were  not  so  well  seen,  on  account  of  their  position. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  determine  in  what  position 
the  Caryatids  stood.  Pliny  says,  “  in  columnis .” 
(Plin.  xxxvi.  5,  s.  4.  §  11.)  [P.  S.] 

DIOGENIA'NUS  (ALoyeveiavos),  a  gramma¬ 
rian  of  Cyzicus,  who  is  also  called  Diogenes 
( Suid.  s.  v.  Aioyevgs),  whence  some  have  ventured 
upon  the  conjecture,  that  he  is  the  same  person  as 
Diogenes  Laertius,  which  seems  to  be  supported 
bv  the  fact,  that  Tzetzes  ( Chil .  iii.  61)  calls  the 
latter  Diogenianus ;  but  all  is  uncertain  and  mere 
conjecture.  Diogenianus  of  Cyzicus  is  called  by 
Suidas  the  author  of  works  on  the  seven  islands  of 
his  native  country,  on  the  alphabet,  on  poetry,  and 
other  subjects.  It  cannot  be  determined  whether 
the  Diogenianus  mentioned  by  Plutarch  ( Sympos . 
viii.  1 ),  or  the  one  from  whom  Eusebius  ( Praep . 
Evang.  iv.  3;  comp.  Theodoret.  Tkerap.  x.  p.  138) 
quotes  a  fragment  on  the  futility  of  oracles,  is  the 
same  as  the  grammarian  of  Cyzicus  or  not.  (Bern- 
hard  v,  ad  Suid.  i.  p.  1378.)  [L.  S.] 

DIOGENIA'NUS  (Acoyereiavos  or  Aioyeviauds) 
of  Heracleia  on  the  Pontus,  a  distinguished  gram¬ 
marian,  who  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian. 
Suidas  enumerates  the  following  works  of  his  : 
1.  Ae£ei?  Trai'ToSairal  Kara  cttolx^ov,  in  five  books, 
being  an  abridgement  of  the  Lexicon  of  Pamphilus. 
[Pamphilus.]  2.  An  Anthology  of  epigrams, 
Tciv  Zwirvp'iwvos  e7r iy paggar cop  dvQoXoyiov  ;  and 
■several  geographical  works.  Suidas  is  not  certain 
whether  he  was  a  native  of  the  Pontic  Heracleia, 
or  whether  he  was  not  the  same  person  as  the 
physician  Diogenianus  of  Heracleia  Albace  in  Caria. 
Nothing  is  known  of  the  contents  or  arrangement 
of  his  Anthology.  His  Lexicon  seems  to  have 
been  much  used  by  Suidas  and  Hesychius  :  and 
indeed  some  suppose  the  Lexicon  of  Hesychius  to 
have  been  almost  entirely  taken  from  that  of  Dio- 
genianus.  A  portion  of  it  is  still  extant,  containing 
a  collection  of  proverbs,  under  the  title  n apoigicu 
Syguideis  e/c  rfls  A toytviavov  avuayccygs.  The 
work  is  in  alphabetical  order,  and  contains  77 5 
proverbs.  It  was  first  printed  by  Schottus,  with 
the  proverbs  of  Zenobius  and  Suidas,  in  his  tt apoi- 
gial  'EKAtjv iKa'i,  Antv.  1612,  4to.  Better  editions 
have  been  published  by  Gaisford,  in  his  Paroemio- 
graphi  Graeci,  Oxon.  1836,  and  by  Leutsch  and 
Schneidewinn  in  their  Corpus  Paroemiogr.  Graec. 
There  are  passages  in  this  work,  which,  unless 
they  are  interpolations,  would  point  to  a  later  date 
than  that  assigned  by  Suidas.  (Fabric.  Bibl.  Graec. 
v.  p.  109  ;  Jacobs,  A  nth.  Graec.  vi.  Proleg.  p.  xlvi.; 
Leutsch  and  Schneid.  Praef.  p.  xxvii.)  [P.  S.] 
DIOGENIA'NUS,  FU'LVIUS,  a  consular 
under  Macrinus  remarkable  for  his  imprudent  free¬ 
dom  of  speech.  The  passage  in  Dion  Cassius 
which  contained  some  particulars  with  regard  to 
this  personage  is  extremely  defective.  He  may 
be  the  same  with  the  Fulvius  who  was  praefect  of 
the  city  when  Elagabalus  was  slain,  and  who  pe¬ 
rished  in  the  massacre  which  followed  that  event. 
(Dion  Cass,  lxxviii.  36,  lxxix.  21.)  [W.  R.] 

DIOGNE'TUS  (Aidyrgros).  1.  Admiral  of  An- 
tiochus  the  Great,  was  commissioned,  in  b.  c.  222, 


DIOMEDES. 

|  to  convey  to  Seleuceia,  on  the  Tigris,  Laodice,  the 
intended  wife  of  Antiochus  and  daughter  of  Mithri- 
dates  IV.,  king  of  Pontus.  (  Polyb.  v.  43  ;  comp. 
Clinton,  F.  H.  iii.  pp.  315,  424.)  He  commanded 
the  fleet  of  Antiochus  in  his  war  with  Ptolemy  IV. 
(Philopator)  for  the  possession  of  Coele-Syria,  and 
did  him  good  and  effectual  service.  (Polyb.  v.  59, 
60,  62,  68—70.) 

2.  A  general  of  the  Erythrean  forces  which  aided 
Miletus  in  a  war  with  the  Naxians.  Being  entrusted 
with  the  command  of  a  fort  for  the  annoyance  of 
Naxos,  he  fell  in  love  with  Polycrita,  a  Naxian  pri¬ 
soner,  and  married  her.  Through  her  means  the 
Naxians  became  masters  of  the  fort  in  question.  At 
the  capture  of  it  she  saved  her  husband’s  life,  but 
died  herself  of  joy  at  the  honours  heaped  on  her  by 
her  countrymen.  There  are  other  editions  of  the 
story,  varying  slightly  in  the  details.  (Plut.  de 
Mul.  Virt.  s.  v.  TloXvKpLTr]  ;  Polyaen.  viii.  36 ; 
Parthen.  Erot.  9.) 

3.  A  man  who  measured  distances  in  his  marches 

for  Alexander  the  Great,  and  wrote  a  work  on  the 
subject.  He  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  in  conjunction 
withBAETON.  (Plin.  H.  N.  vi.  17.)  [E.  E.j 

DIOGNE'TUS,  artists.  1.  An  engineer,  who 
aided  the  Rhodians  in  their  resistance  to  Demetrius 
Poliorcetes.  (Vitruv.  x.  21,  or  16.  §  3,  Schneider.) 

2.  A  painter,  who  instructed  the  emperor  M. 
Antoninus  in  his  art.  (Capitolin.  Anton.  4,  and 
Salmasius’s  note.  )  [P.  S.J 

DIOME'DE  (Aiop.77%7),  a  daughter  of  Phorbas 
of  Lemnos,  was  beloved  by  Achilles.  (Horn.  II. 
ix.  665  ;  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  596,  and  Diet.  Cret. 
ii.  19,  where  her  name  appears  in  the  poetical  form 
of  A lo^fiSeja.)  There  are  three  other  mythical 
beings  of  this  name.  (Apollod.  iii.  10.  §  3  ;  Hy- 
gin.  Fab.  97  ;  comp.  Deion.)  [L.  S.J 

DIOME'DES  (Aiogri^Tjs).  1.  A  son  of  Tydeus 
and  Deipyle,  the  husband  of  Aegialeia,  and  the 
successor  of  Adrastus  in  the  kingdom  of  Argos, 
though  he  was  descended  from  an  Aetolian  family. 
(Apollod.  i.  8.  §  5,  &c.)  The  Homeric  tradition 
about  him  is  as  follows : — His  father  Tydeus  fell 
in  the  expedition  against  Thebes,  while  Diomedes 
was  yet  a  boy  (II.  vi.  222) ;  but  he  himself  after¬ 
wards  was  one  of  the  Epigoni  who  took  Thebes.  (II. 
iv.  405 ;  comp.  Paus.  ii.  20.  §  4.)  Diomedes  went 
to  Troy  with  Sthenelus  and  Euryalus,  carrying 
with  him  in  eighty  ships  warriors  from  Argos, 
Tiryns,  Hermione,  Asine,  Troezene,  Eionae,  Epi- 
daurus,  Aegina,  and  Mases.  (ii.  559,  &c.)  In  the 
army  of  the  Greeks  before  Troy,  Diomedes  was, 
next  to  Achilles,  the  bravest  among  the  heroes  ; 
and,  like  Achilles  and  Odysseus,  he  enjoyed  the 
special  protection  of  Athena,  who  assisted  him  in 
all  dangerous  moments,  (v.  826,  vi.  98,  x.  240, 
xi.  312;  comp.  Virg.  Aen.  i.  96.)  He  fought 
with  the  most  distinguished  among  the  Trojans, 
such  as  Hector  and  Aeneias  (viii.  110,  &c.,  v. 
310,  &c.),  and  even  with  the  gods  who  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  Trojans.  He  thus  wounded 
Aphrodite,  and  drove  her  from  the  field  of  battle  (v. 
335,  440),  and  Ares  himself  was  likewise  wounded 
by  him.  (v.  837.)  Diomedes  was  wounded  by 
Pandareus,  whom,  however,  he  afterwards  slew 
with  many  other  Trojans,  (v.  97,  &c.)  In  the 
attack  of  the  Trojans  on  the  Greek  camp,  he  and 
Odysseus  offered  a  brave  resistance,  but  Diomedes 
was  wounded  and  returned  to  the  ships,  (xi.  320, 
&c.)  He  wore  a  cuirass  made  by  Hephaestus,  but 
sometimes  also  a  lion’s  skin.  (viii.  195,  x.  177.) 


DIOMEDES. 

At  the  funeral  games  of  Patroclus  he  conquered  in 
the  chariot-race,  and  received  a  woman  and  a  tri¬ 
pod  as  his  prize,  (xxiii.  373,  &c.)  He  also  con¬ 
quered  the  Telamonian  Ajax  in  single  combat, 
and  won  the  sword  which  Achilles  had  offered  as 
the  prize,  (xxiii.  811,  &c.)  He  is  described  in 
the  Iliad  in  general  as  brave  in  war  and  wise  in 
council  (ix.  53),  in  battle  furious  like  a  mountain 
torrent,  and  the  terror  of  the  Trojans,  whom  he 
chases  before  him,  as  a  lion  chases  goats,  (v.  87, 
xi.  382.)  He  is  strong  like  a  god  (v.  884),  and 
the  Trojan  women  during  their  sacrifice  to  Athena 
pray  to  her  to  break  his  spear  and  to  make  him 
fall.  (vi.  306.)  He  himself  knows  no  fear,  and 
refuses  his  consent  when  Agamemnon  proposes  to 
take  to  flight,  and  he  declares  that,  if  all  flee,  he 
and  his  friend  Sthenelus  will  stay  and  fight  till 
Troy  shall  fall.  (ix.  32,  &c.,  comp.  vii.  398,  viii. 
151;  Philostr.  Her.  4.) 

The  story  of  Diomedes,  like  those  of  other  heroes 
of  the  Trojan  time,  has  received  various  additions 
and  embellishments  from  the  hands  of  later  writers, 
of  which  we  shall  notice  the  principal  ones.  After  the 
expedition  of  the  Epigoni  he  is  mentioned  among  the 
suitors  of  Helen  (Hygin.  Fab.  81  ;  Apollod.  iii.  10. 
§  8),  and  his  love  of  Helen  induced  him  to  join 
the  Greeks  in  their  expedition  against  Troy  with 
30  ships.  (Hygin.  Fab.  97.)  Being  a  relative  of 
Thersites,  who  was  slain  by  Achilles,  he  did  not 
permit  the  body  of  the  Amazon  Penthesileia  to  be 
honourably  buried,  but  dragged  her  by  the  feet 
into  the  river  Scamander.  (Tzetz.  ad  Lycoph.  993  ; 
Diet.  Cret.  iv.  3.)  Philoctetes  was  persuaded  by 
Diomedes  aud  Odysseus  to  join  the  Greeks  against 
Troy.  (Soph.  Philoct.  570,  &c. ;  Hygin.  Fab.  102.) 
Diomedes  conspired  with  Odysseus  against  Pala- 
medes,  and  under  the  pretence  of  having  discovered 
a  hidden  treasure,  they  let  him  down  into  a  well 
and  there  stoned  him  to  death.  (Diet.  Cret.  ii.  15  ; 
comp.  Paus.  x.  31.  §  1.)  After  the  death  of 
Paris,  Diomedes  and  Odysseus  were  sent  into  the 
city  of  Troy  to  negotiate  for  peace  (Diet.  Cret.  v. 
4),  but  he  was  afterwards  one  of  the  Greeks  con¬ 
cealed  in  the  wooden  horse.  (Hygin.  Fab.  108.) 
When  he  and  Odysseus  had  arrived  in  the  arx  of 
Troy  by  a  subterraneous  passage,  they  slew  the 
guards  and  carried  away  the  palladium  (Virg.  Aen. 
ii.  163),  as  it  was  believed  that  Ilium  could  not  be 
taken  so  long  as  the  palladium  was  within  its 
walls.  When,  during  the  night,  the  two  heroes 
were  returning  to  the  camp  with  their  precious 
booty,  and  Odysseus  was  walking  behind  him, 
Diomedes  saw  by  the  shadow  of  his  companion 
that  he  was  drawing  his  sword  in  order  to  kill 
him,  and  thus  to  secure  to  himself  alone  the  honour 
of  having  taken  the  palladium.  Diomedes,  how¬ 
ever,  turned  round,  seized  the  sword  of  Odysseus, 
tied  his  hands,  and  thus  drove  him  along  before 
him  to  the  camp.  (Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  822.) 
Diomedes,  according  to  some,  carried  the  palladium 
with  him  to  Argos,  where  it  remained  until 
Ergiaeus,  one  of  his  descendants,  took  it  away  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Laconian  Leagrus,  who  con¬ 
veyed  it  to  Sparta.  (Plut.  Quaest.  Grace.  48.)  Ac¬ 
cording  to  others,  Diomedes  was  robbed  of  the 
palladium  by  Demophon  in  Attica,  where  he  land¬ 
ed  one  night  on  his  return  from  Troy,  without 
knowing  where  he  was.  (Paus.  ii.  28.  §  9.)  A 
third  tradition  stated,  that  Diomedes  restored  the 
palladium  and  the  remains  of  Anchises  to  Aeneias, 
because  he  was  informed  by  an  oracle,  that  he 
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should  be  exposed  to  unceasing  sufferings  unless  he 
restored  the  sacred  image  to  the  Trojans.  (Serv. 
ad  Aen.  ii.  166,  iii.  407,  iv,  427,  v.  81.) 

On  his  return  from  Troy,  he  had  like  other 
heroes  to  suffer  much  from  the  enmity  of  Aphro¬ 
dite,  but  - Athena  still  continued  to  protect  him. 
He  was  first  thrown  by  a  storm  on  the  coast  of 
Lycia,  where  he  was  to  be  sacrificed  to  Ares  by 
king  Lycus ;  but  Callirrhoe,  the  king’s  daughter, 
took  pity  upon  him,  and  assisted  him  in  escaping. 
(Plut.  Far  all.  Gr.  et  Rom.  23.)  On  his  arrival  in 
Argos  he  met  with  an  evil  reception  which  had 
been  prepared  for  him  either  by  Aphrodite  or 
Nauplius,  for  his  wife  Aegialeia  was  living  in  adul¬ 
tery  with  Hippolytus,  or  according  to  others,  with 
Cometes  or  Cyllabarus.  (Diet.  Cret.  vi.  2  ;  Tzetz. 
ad  Lycoph.  609  ;  Serv.  ad  Aen.  viii.  9.)  He  there¬ 
fore  quitted  Argos  either  of  his  own  accord,  or  he 
was  expelled  by  the  adulterers  (Tzetz.  ad  Lye. 
602),  and  went  to  Aetolia.  His  going  to  Aetolia 
and  the  subsequent  recovery  of  Argos  are  placed  in 
some  traditions  immediately  after  the  war  of  the 
Epigoni,  and  Diomedes  is  said  to  have  gone  with 
Alcmaeon  to  assist  his  grandfather  Oeneus  in  Aeto¬ 
lia  against  his  enemies.  During  the  absence  of 
Diomedes,  Agamemnon  took  possession  of  Argos  ; 
but  when  the  expedition  against  Troy  was  resolved 
upon,  Agamemnon  from  fear  invited  Diomedes  and 
Alcmaeon  back  to  Argos,  and  asked  them  to  take 
part  in  the  projected  expedition.  Diomedes  alone 
accepted  the  proposal,  and  thus  recovered  Argos. 
(Strab.  vii.  p.  325,  x.  p.  462  ;  comp.  Hygin.  Fab. 
175  ;  Apollod.  i.  8.  §  6  ;  Paus.  ii.  25.  §  2.)  Accord¬ 
ing  to  another  set  of  traditions,  Diomedes  did  not 
go  to  Aetolia  till  after  his  return  from  Troy,  when 
he  was  expelled  from  Argos,  and  it  is  said  that  he 
went  first  to  Corinth ;  but  being  informed  there  of 
the  distress  of  Oeneus,  he  hastened  to  Aetolia  to 
assist  him.  Diomedes  conquered  and  slew  the 
enemies  of  his  grandfather,  and  then  took  up  his 
residence  in  Aetolia.  (Diet.  Cret.  vi.  2.)  Other 
writers  make  him  attempt  to  return  to  Argos,  but 
on  his  way  home  a  storm  threw  him  on  the  coast 
of  Daunia  in  Italy.  Daunus,  the  king  of  the 
country,  received  him  kindly,  and  solicited  his 
assistance  in  a  war  against  the  Messapians.  He 
promised  in  return  to  give  him  a  tract  of  land  and 
the  hand  of  his  daughter  Euippe.  Diomedes  de¬ 
feated  the  Messapians,  and  distributed  their  terri¬ 
tory  among  the  Dorians  who  had  accompanied  him 
In  Italy  Diomedes  gave  up  his  hostility  against  the 
Trojans,  and  even  assisted  them  against  Turnus. 
(Paus.  i.  11;  Serv.  ad  Aen.  viii.  9.)  He  died  in 
Daunia  at  an  advanced  age,  and  was  buried  in  one 
of  the  islands  olf  cape  Garganus,  which  were  called 
after  him  the  Diomedean  islands.  Subsequently, 
when  Daunus  too  had  died,  the  Dorians  were  con¬ 
quered  by  the  Illyrians,  but  were  metamorphosed 
by  Zeus  into  birds.  (Anton.  Lib.  37  ;  comp.  Tzetz. 
ad  Lye.  602,  618.)  According  to  Tzetzes,  Dio¬ 
medes  was  murdered  by  Daunus,  whereas  according 
to  others  he  returned  to  Argos,  or  disappeared  in 
one  of  the  Diomedean  islands,  or  in  the  country  of 
the  Heneti.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  284.)  A  number  of 
towns  in  the  eastern  part  of  Italy,  such  as  Bene- 
ventum,  Aequumtuticum,  Argos  Hippion  (after¬ 
wards  Argyripa  or  Arpi),  Venusia  or  Aphro- 
disia,  Canusium,  Venafrum,  Salapia,  Spina,  Sipus, 
Garganum,  and  Brundusium,  were  believed  to 
have  been  founded  by  Diomedes.  (Serv.  ad  Aen. 
viii.  9,  xi.  246 ;  Strab.  vi.  pp.  283,  284  ;  Plin. 
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H.  N.  iii.  20  ;  Justin,  xii.  2.)  The  worship  and 
service  of  gods  and  heroes  was  spread  by  Diomedes 
far  and  wide  :  in  and  near  Argos  he  caused  temples 
of  Athena  to  be  built  (Plut.  de  Flum.  18 ;  Paus. 
ii.  24.  §  2)  ;  his  armour  was  preserved  in  a  temple 
of  Athena  at  Luceria  in  Apulia,  and  a  gold  chain 
of  his  was  shewn  in  a  temple  of  Artemis  in  Peuce- 
tia.  At  Troezene  he  had  founded  a  temple  of  Apollo 
Epibaterius,  and  instituted  the  Pythian  games 
there.  He  himself  was  subsequently  worshipped 
as  a  divine  being,  especially  in  Italy,  where  statues 
of  him  existed  at  Argyripa,  Metapontum,  Thurii, 
and  other  places.  (Schol.  ad  Pind.  Nem.  x.  12; 
Scylax,  Peripl.  p.  6  ;  comp.  Strab.  v.  p.  214,  &c.) 

There  are  traces  in  Greece  also  of  the  worship 
of  Diomedes,  for  it  is  said  that  he  was  placed 
among  the  gods  together  with  the  Dioscuri, 
and  that  Athena  conferred  upon  him  the  immor¬ 
tality  which  had  been  intended  for  his  father 
Tydeus.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  Diomedes 
is  an  ancient  Pelasgian  name  of  some  divinity,  who 
was  afterwards  confounded  with  the  hero  Diomedes, 
so  that  the  worship  of  the  god  was  transferred  to 
the  hero.  (Bockh,  Explicat.  ad  Pind.  Nem.  x. 
p.  463.)  Diomedes  was  represented  in  a  painting 
on  the  acropolis  of  Athens  in  the  act  of  carrying 
away  the  Palladium  from  Troy  (Paus.  i.  22.  §  6), 
and  Polvgnotus  had  painted  him  in  the  Lesche  at 
Delphi,  (x.  25.  §  2,  10.  §  2.)  Comp.  Brandstater, 
Die  Gesch.  des  Aetol.  Land.  p.  76,  &c. 

2.  A  son  of  the  great  Diomedes  by  Euippe,  the 
daughter  of  Daunus.  (Anton.  Lib.  37.) 

3.  A  son  of  Ares  and  Cyrene,  was  king  of  the 
Bistones  in  Thrace,  and  was  killed  by  Heracles  on 
account  of  his  mares,  which  he  fed  with  human 
flesh.  (Apollod.  ii.  5.  §  8  ;  Diod.  iv.  15;  Serv. 
ad  Aen.  i.  7 56.)  Hyginus  (Fab.  250)  calls  him  a 
son  of  Atlas  by  his  own  daughter  Asteria.  [L.  S.] 

DIOME'DES  (AiO/UTjSTjs),  a  Greek  grammarian, 
who  wrote  a  commentary  or  scholia  on  the  gram¬ 
mar  of  Dionysius  Thrax,  of  which  a  few  fragments 
are  still  extant.  (Villoison,  Anecd.  pp.  99,  126, 
172,  183,  186;  Bekker,  Anecd.  ii.)  He  seems 
also  to  have  written  on  Homer,  for  an  opinion  of 
his  on  Homer  is  refuted  by  the  Venetian  Scholiast 
on  Homer  (ad  II.  ii.  252).  [L.  S.] 

DIOME'DES,  the  author  of  a  grammatical  trea¬ 
tise  “De  Oratione  et  Partibus  Orationis  et  Vario 
Genere  Metrorum  libri  III.”  We  are  entirely 
ignorant  of  his  history,  but  since  he  is  frequently 
quoted  by  Priscian  (e.g.  lib.  ix.  pp.  861,  870,  lib. 
x.  879,  889,  892),  he  must  have  lived  before  the 
commencement  of  the  6th  century.  The  work  is 
dedicated  to  a  certain  Athanasius,  of  whom  we 
know  nothing  whatsoever.  It  is  remarked  else¬ 
where  [Charisius],  that  a  close  correspondence 
may  be  detected  between  the  above  work  and 
many  passages  in  the  Institutiones  Grammaticae 
of  Charisius,  and  the  same  remark  applies  to 
Maximus  Victorinus. 

Diomedes  was  first  published  in  a  collection  of 
Latin  Grammarians  printed  at  Venice  by  Nic. 
Jenson,  about  1476.  It  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Grammaticae  Latinae  Auctores  Antiqui  of  Puts- 
chius,  4to.  Hanov.  1605,  pp.  170 — 527.  For  cri¬ 
tical  emendations,  consult  Scioppius,  Suspect.  Led. 
and  Reuvens,  Collectanea  Litteraria,  Leyden,  1815. 
See  also  Osann,  Beitrage  zur  Griech.  u.  Rom.  Lit. 
Gesch.  ii.  p.  331.  [W.R.] 

DIOME'DES,  ST.  (Am^T^s),  a  physician, 
saint,  and  martyr,  was  born  at  Tarsus  in  Cilicia, 
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of  Christian  parents.  He  lived  at  Tarsus  for  some 
time,  and  practised  as  a  physician,  but  afterwards 
removed  to  Nicaea  in  Bithynia,  where  he  conti¬ 
nued  till  his  death.  We  are  told  that  he  practised 
with  great  success,  and  used  to  endeavour,  when¬ 
ever  he  had  an  opportunity,  to  convert  his  patients 
to  Christianity.  For  his  efforts  in  this  cause  he 
was  ordered  to  be  brought  before  the  emperor  Dio¬ 
cletian,  who  at  that  time  happened  to  be  at  Nico- 
medeia  in  Bithynia,  but  died  on  his  way  thither, 
about  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  after 
Christ.  A  church  was  built  at  Constantino¬ 
ple  in  his  honour  by  Constantine  the  Great, 
which  was  afterwards  adorned  and  beautified  by 
the  emperor  Basil  I.  in  the  ninth  century.  He  is 
commemorated  by  the  Romish  and  Greek  churches 
on  the  16‘th  of  August.  (Acta  Sand. ;  Bzovius, 
Nomenclator  Sanctorum  Professione  Medicorum; 
Carpzovius,  de  Medicis  ah  Ecclesia  pro  Sanctis  ha- 
bitis;  Menolog.  Graecorum.')  [W.  A.  G.] 

DIO'MEDON  (AiO/ueSwv),  an  Athenian  com¬ 
mander  during  the  Peloponnesian  war,  came  out 
early  in  the  campaign  of  B.  c.  412,  the  first  after 
the  Syracusan  disaster,  with  a  supply  of  16  ships 
for  the  defence  of  Ionia.  Chios  and  Miletus  were 
already  in  revolt,  and  the  Chians  presently 
proceeded  to  attempt  its  extension  to  Lesbos. 
Diomedon,  who  had  captured  on  his  first  arrival 
four  Chian  ships,  was  soon  after  joined  by  Leon 
with  ten  from  Athens,  and  the  two  commanders 
with  a  squadron  of  25  ships  now  sailed  for  Lesbos. 
They  recovered  M}rtilene  at  once,  defeating  the 
Chian  detachment  in  the  harbour ;  and  by  this 
blow  were  enabled  to  drive  out  the  enemy  and 
secure  the  whole  island,  a  service  of  the  highest 
importance.  They  also  regained  Clazomenae,  and 
from  Lesbos  and  the  neighbouring  coast  carried  on 
a  successful  warfare  against  Chios.  (Thuc.  viii. 
19 — 24.)  In  this  service  it  seems  likely  they 
were  permanently  engaged  until  the  occasion,  in 
the  following  winter,  when  we  find  them,  on  the 
recommendation  of  Peisander,  who  with  his  oligar¬ 
chical  friends  was  then  working  for  the  recall  of 
Alcibiades,  placed  in  the  chief  command  of  the  fleet 
at  Samos,  superseding  Phrynichus  and  Scironides. 
After  acting  against  Rhodes,  now  in  revolt,  they 
remained,  apparently,  during  the  period  of  inaction 
at  the  commencement  of  the  season  of  B.  c.  411, 
subordinate  to  Peisander,  then  at  Samos.  Hither¬ 
to  he  had  trusted  them  :  their  appointment  had 
been  perhaps  the  result  of  their  successful  opera¬ 
tions  in  Lesbos  and  Chios,  and  of  a  neutrality  in 
party-matters  :  perhaps  they  had  joined  in  his  plan 
for  the  sake  of  the  recall  of  Alcibiades,  and  now 
that  this  project  was  given  up,  they  drew  back,  and 
saw  moreover,  as  practical  men,  that  the  overthrow 
of  democracy  would  be  the  signal  for  universal  revolt 
to  Sparta  :  Thucydides  says  that  they  were  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  honours  they  received  from  the 
democracy.  For  whatever  reason,  they  now,  on 
Peisander’s  departure,  entered  into  communication 
with  Thrasybulus  and  Thrasyllus,  and,  acting 
under  their  direction,  crushed  the  oligarchical  con¬ 
spiracy  among  the  Samians,  and  on  hearing  that 
the  government  of  the  Four  Hundred  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  Athens,  raised  the  standard  of  indepen¬ 
dent  democracy  in  the  army,  and  recalled  Alcibiades. 
(viii.  54,  55,  73.) 

Henceforth  for  some  time  they  are  not  named, 
though  they  pretty  certainly  were  among  the  com¬ 
manders  of  the  centre  in  the  battle  of  Cynossema, 
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and  during  the  whole  period  of  the  command  of  Al- 
cibiades  were  probably  in  active  service.  When 
after  the  battle  of  Notium,  b.  c.  407,  he  was  dis¬ 
graced,  they  were  among  the  ten  generals  appointed 
in  his  room.  Diomedon  in  this  command  was 
employed  at  a  distance  from  the  main  fleet ;  and 
when  Callicratidas  chased  Conon  into  Mytilene,  on 
the  information,  perhaps,  of  the  galley  which  made 
its  escape  to  the  Hellespont,  he  sailed  for  Lesbos, 
and  lost  10  out  of  12  ships  in  attempting  to 
join  his  besieged  colleague.  In  the  subsequent 
glorious  victory  of  Arginusae,  he  was  among  the 
commanders.  So  was  he  also  among  those  unhappy 
six  who  returned  to  Athens  and  fell  victims  to  the 
mysterious  intrigues  of  the  oligarchical  party  and 
the  wild  credulity  of  the  people.  It  was  in  his 
behalf  and  that  of  Pericles,  that  his  friend  Eurypto- 
lemus  made  the  attempt,  so  nearly  successful,  to 
put.  otf  the  trial.  According  to  the  account  given 
in  his  speech,  Diomedon,  after  the  engagement, 
when  the  commanders  met,  had  given  the  advice 
to  form  in  single  file  and  pick  up  the  castaways  ; 
and  after  Theramenes  and  Thrasybulus  had  been 
prevented  by  the  storm  from  effecting  their  com¬ 
mission  to  the  same  purpose,  he  with  Pericles  had 
dissuaded  his  colleagues  from  naming  those  officers 
and  this  commission  in  their  despatch,  for  fear  of 
their  incurring  the  displeasure  which  thus  in  the 
end  fell  on  the  generals  themselves.  (Xenoph. 
Hell.  i.  5.  §  16,  6.  §§  22,  29,  7.  §§  1,  16,  17, 
29.)  Diodorus,  who  hitherto  had  not  mentioned 
his  name,  here  relates  that  Diomedon,  a  man  of 
great  military  skill,  and  distinguished  for  justice 
and  other  virtues,  when  sentence  had  been  passed 
and  he  and  the  rest  were  now  to  be  led  to  execu¬ 
tion,  came  forward  and  bade  the  people  be  mindful 
to  perform,  as  he  and  his  colleagues  could  not,  the 
vows  which  before  the  engagement  they  had  made 
to  the  gods.  (Diod.  xiii.  102.)  [A.  H.  C.] 

DIO'MILUS  (Aio/juAos),  an  Andrian  refugee, 
probably  of  military  reputation,  placed  by  the  Sy¬ 
racusans  at  the  head  of  a  force  of  600  picked  men 
in  the  spring  of  b.  c.  414.  He  fell  in  the  first  ex¬ 
ercise  of  his  command,  when  the  Athenians  made 
their  landing  at  Epipolae,  in  endeavouring  to  dis¬ 
lodge  them  from  Euryelus.  (Thuc.  vi.96.)  [A.  H.  C.J 
DI'OMUS  (Alo/xos),  a  son  of  Colyttus,  a  fa^ 
vourite  and  attendant  of  Heracles,  from  whom  the 
Attic  demos  of  Diomeia  was  believed  to  have  deriv¬ 
ed  its  name.  (Steph.  Byz.  s.  vv.  K wocrapyes, 
A logeia.)  [L.  S.] 

DI'OMUS  ( Alo/xos ),  a  Sicilian  shepherd,  who 
is  said  to  have  invented  bucolic  poetry,  and  was 
mentioned  as  such  in  two  poems  of  Epicharmus. 
(Athen.  xiv.  p.  619.)  [L.  S.] 

DION,  a  king  in  Laconia  and  husband  of  Iphi- 
tea,  the  daughter  of  Prognaus.  Apollo,  who  had 
been  kindly  received  by  Iphitea,  rewarded  her  by 
conferring  upon  her  three  daughters,  Orphe,  Lyco, 
and  Carya,  the  gift  of  prophecy,  on  condition,  how¬ 
ever,  that  they  should  not  betray  the  gods  nor 
search  after  forbidden  things.  Afterwards  Diony¬ 
sus  also  came  to  the  house  of  Dion ;  he  was  not 
only  well  received,  like  Apollo,  but  won  the  love 
of  Carya,  and  therefore  soon  paid  Dion  a  second 
visit,  under  the  pretext  of  consecrating  a  temple, 
which  the  king  had  erected  to  him.  Orphe  and 
Lyco,  however,  guarded  their  sister,  and  when 
Dionysus  had  reminded  them,  in  vain,  of  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Apollo,  they  were  seized  with  raging  mad¬ 
ness,  and  having  gone  to  the  heights  of  Taygetus, 
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they  were  metamorphosed  into  rocks.  Carya,  the 
beloved  of  Dionysus,  was  changed  into  a  nut  tree, 
and  the  Lacedaemonians,  on  being  informed  of  it  by 
Artemis,  dedicated  a  temple  to  Artemis  Caryatis. 
(Serv.  ad  Virg.  Eel.  viii.  30  ;  Caryatis.)  [L.  S.J 

DION  (AiW),  a  Syracusan,  son  of  Hipparinus. 
His  father  had  been  from  the  first  a  constant 
friend  and  supporter  of  the  elder  Dionysius,  who 
had  subsequently  married  his  daughter  Aristo- 
mache.  These  circumstances  naturally  brought 
Dion  into  friendly  relations  with  Dionysius,  and 
the  latter  having  conceived  a  high  opinion  of  his 
character  and  abilities,  treated  him  with  the 
greatest  distinction,  and  employed  him  in  many 
services  of  the  utmost  trust  and  confidence.  Among 
others  he  sent  him  on  an  embassy  to  the  Carthagi¬ 
nians,  by  whom  he  Was  received  with  the  greatest 
distinction.  (Plut.  Dion ,  3 — 5  ;  Corn.  Nep.  Dion , 
1.)  Dion  also  married,  during  the  lifetime  of  her 
father,  Arete,  the  daughter  of  Dionysius  by  Aris- 
tomache.  Of  this  close  connexion  and  favour  with 
the  tyrant  he  seems  to  have  availed  himself  to 
amass  great  wealth,  so  that  on  the  death  of  Diony¬ 
sius  he  offered  to  equip  and  maintain  50  triremes 
at  his  own  cost  to  assist  in  the  war  against  Car¬ 
thage.  (Plut.  Dion,  6.)  He  made  no  opposition 
to  the  succession  of  the  younger  Dionysius  to  all 
his  father’s  power,  but  his  near  relationship  to  the 
sons  of  the  latter  by  his  wife  Aristomache,  as  well 
as  his  dangerous  pre-eminence  in  wealth  and  in¬ 
fluence,  rendered  him  an  object  of  suspicion  and 
jealousy  to  the  youthful  tyrant,  to  whom  he  also 
made  himself  personally  disagreeable  by  the 
austerity  of  his  manners.  Dion  appears  to  have 
been  naturally  a  man  of  a  proud  and  stern  charac¬ 
ter,  and  having  become  an  ardent  disciple  of  Plato 
when  that  philosopher  visited  Syracuse  in  the  reign 
of  the  elder  Dionysius,  he  carried  to  excess  the 
austerity  of  a  philosopher,  and  viewed  with  undis¬ 
guised  contempt  the  debaucheries  and  dissolute 
pleasures  of  his  nephew.  From  these  he  endea¬ 
voured  to  withdraw  him  by  persuading  him  to 
invite  Plato  a  second  time  to  Syracuse  ;  but  the 
philosopher,  though  received  at  first  with  the  ut¬ 
most  distinction,  tailed  in  obtaining  a  permanent 
hold  on  the  mind  of  Dionysius  ;  and  the  intrigues 
of  the  opposite  party,  headed  by  Philistus,  were 
successful  in  procuring  the  banishment  of  Dion. 
(Plut.  Dion ,  7-14  ;  Corn.  Nep.  Dion ,  3,  4  ;  Diod. 
xvi.  6.)  The  circumstances  attending  this  are 
variously  reported,  but  it  seems  to  have  been  at 
first  merely  an  honourable  exile,  and  he  was 
allowed  to  receive  the  produce  of  his  vast  wealth. 
According  to  Plutarch,  he  retired  to  Athens,  where 
he  lived  in  habitual  intercourse  with  Plato  and  his 
disciples,  at  times  also  visiting  the  other  cities  of 
Greece,  and  displaying  his  magnificence  on  all 
public  occasions.  But  Plato  having  failed  in  pro¬ 
curing  his  recall  (for  which  purpose  he  had  a  third 
time  visited  Syracuse),  and  Dionysius  having  at 
length  confiscated  his  property  and  compelled  his 
wife  to  marry  another  person,  he  finally  determined 
on  attempting  the  expulsion  of  the  tyrant  by  force. 
(Pint.  Dion ,  15 — 21  ;  Pseud.-Plat.  Epist.  6  ;  but 
compare  Diod.  xvi.  6.) 

Elis  knowledge  of  the  general  unpopularity  of 
Dionysius  and  the  disaffection  of  his  subjects 
encouraged  him  to  undertake  this  with  forces 
apparently  very  insufficient.  Very  few  of  the 
numerous  Syracusan  exiles  then  in  Greece  could 
be  induced  to  join  him,  and  he  sailed  from  Zacyn- 
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thus  with  only  two  merchant  ships  and  less  than 
1000  mercenary  troops.  The  absence  of  Dionysius 
and  of  his  chief  supporter  Philistus,  who  were 
both  in  Italy  at  the  time,  favoured  his  enterprise  ; 
he  landed  at  Minoa  in  the  Carthaginian  territory, 
and  being  speedily  joined  by  volunteers  from  all 
parts,  advanced  without  opposition  to  Syracuse, 
which  he  entered  in  triumph,  the  whole  city  being 
abandoned  by  the  forces  of  Dionysius,  except  the 
citadel  on  the  island.  (Diod.  xvi.  9,  10;  Plut. 
Dion ,  22 — 28.)  Dion  and  his  brother  Megacles 
were  now  appointed  by  the  Syracusans  generals-in- 
chief,  and  they  proceeded  to  invest  the  citadel. 
Dionysius  meanwhile  returned,  but  having  failed 
in  a  sally  from  the  island,  his  overtures  for  peace 
being  rejected,  and  Philistus,  on  whom  he  mainly 
depended,  having  been  defeated  and  slain  in  a  sea- 
fight,  he  determined  to  quit  the  city,  and  sailed 
away  to  Italy,  leaving  his  son  Apollocrates  with  a 
mercenary  force  in  charge  of  the  citadel,  (b.  c.  356.) 
But  dissensions  now  broke  out  among  the  be¬ 
siegers  :  Heracleides,  who  had  lately  arrived  from 
the  Peloponnese  with  a  reinforcement  of  triremes, 
and  had  been  appointed  commander  of  the  Syra¬ 
cusan  fleet,  sought  to  undermine  the  power  of 
Dion  ;  and  the  latter,  whose  mercenary  troops  were 
discontented  for  want  of  pay,  withdrew  with  them 
to  Leontini.  The  disasters  of  the  Syracusans, 
however,  arising  from  the  incapacity  of  their  new 
leaders,  soon  led  to  the  recall  of  Dion,  who  was 
appointed  sole  general  autocrator.  Not  long  after, 
Apollocrates  was  compelled  by  famine  to  surren¬ 
der  the  citadel.  (Diod.  xvi.  11 — 13,  16 — 20; 
Plut.  Dion,  29 — 50.) 

Dion  was  now  sole  master  of  Syracuse  :  whether 
he  intended,  as  he  was  accused  by  his  enemies,  to 
retain  the  sovereign  power  in  his  own  hands,  or  to 
establish  an  oligarchy  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Corinthians,  as  asserted  by  Plutarch,  we  have  no 
means  of  judging ;  but  his  government  seems  to 
have  been  virtually  despotic  enough.  He  caused 
his  chief  opponent,  Heracleides,  to  be  put  to  death, 
and  confiscated  the  property  of  his  adversaries  ; 
but  these  measures  only  aggravated  the  discontent, 
which  seems  to  have  spread  even  to  his  own  im¬ 
mediate  followers.  One  of  them,  Callippus,  an 
Athenian  who  had  accompanied  him  from  Greece, 
was  induced  by  his  increasing  unpopularity  to  form 
a  conspiracy  against  him,  and  having  gained  over 
some  of  his  Zacynthian  guards,  caused  him  to  be 
assassinated  in  his  own  house,  b.  c.  353.  (Plut. 
Dion,  52 — 57  ;  Corn.  Nep.  Dion,  6 — 9  ;  Diod. 
xvi.  31.)  According  to  Cornelius  Nepos,  he  was 
about  55  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  character  of 
Dion  has  been  immoderately  praised  by  some  an¬ 
cient  writers,  especially  by  Plutarch.  It  is  admitted 
even  by  his  admirers  that  he  was  a  man  of  a  harsh 
and  unyielding  disposition,  qualities  which  would 
easily  degenerate  into  despotism  when  he  found 
himself  at  the  head  of  affairs.  Even  if  he  was 
sincere  in  the  first  instance  in  his  intention  of  re¬ 
storing  liberty  to  Syracuse,  he  seems  to  have  after¬ 
wards  abandoned  the  idea,  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  complaints  of  the  people,  that  they 
had  only  exchanged  one  tyrant  for  another,  were 
well  founded.  ( Plutarch,  Dion  ;  comp.  Timol.  c. 
P.  Aemil.  2  ;  Athen.  xi.  p.  508,  e.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

DION  (AIojv).  ].  Of  Alexandria,  an  Academic 
philosopher  and  a  friend  of  Antiochus.  He  was 
sent  byr  his  fellow-citizens  as  ambassador  to  Rome, 
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to  complain  of  the  conduct  of  their  king,  Ptolemy 
Auletes.  On  his  arrival  at  Rome  he  was  poisoned 
by  the  king’s  secret  agents,  and  the  strongest  sus¬ 
picion  of  the  murder  fell  upon  M.  Caelius.  ( Cic. 
Acad .  iv.  4,  pro  Cad.  10,  21;  Strab.  xvii.  p.  796.) 

2.  Of  Alexandria,  apparently  a  writer  on  pro¬ 
verbs,  who  is  mentioned  by  Zenobius  (v.  54)  and 
Apostolius.  (xix.  24  ;  comp.  Suid.  s.  v .  to  A lwuos 
7 pv  ;  Apostol.  xv.  3  ;  Suid.  s.  v.  ov 5e  'HpaKAijs  ; 
Schneidewin,  Corp.  Paroemiogr.  i.  pp.  119,  142.) 

3.  Of  Chios,  a  flute  player,  who  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  who  played  the  Bacchic  spondee  on 
the  flute.  (Athen.  xiv.  p.  638.)  It  may  be  that 
he  is  the  same  as  Dion,  the  avAoivoios,  who  is 
mentioned  by  Varro.  ( Fragm .  p.  198,  ed.  Bipont.) 

4.  Of  Colophon,  is  mentioned  by  Varro  ( de  R. 
R.  i.  1),  Columella  (i.  1),  and  Pliny  among  the 
Greek  writers  on  agriculture ;  but  he  is  otherwise 
unknown. 

5.  Of  Halesa  in  Sicily.  Through  the  favour  of 
Q.  Metellus,  he  obtained  the  Roman  franchise  and 
the  name  of  Q.  Metellus  Dion.  His  son  had  a 
large  fortune  left  him,  which  incited  the  avarice  of 
Verres,  who  annoyed  him  in  various  ways,  and 
robbed  him  of  his  property.  Dion  is  described  as 
a  very  honest  and  trustworthy  man.  (Cic.  in  Verr. 
i.  10,  ii.  7,  8.) 

6.  Of  Pergamus,  is  mentioned  as  the  accuser  of 
Polemocrates.  (Cic.  pro  Flacc.  30.)  A  few  more 
persons  of  the  name  of  Dion  are  enumerated  by 
Reimarus.  {De  Vit.,  Sfc.,  CassiiDion.  §2.)  [L.  S.] 

DION  CA'SSIUS  COCCEIA'NUS,  the  cele¬ 
brated  historian  of  Rome.  He  probably  derived 
the  gentile  name  of  Cassius  from  one  of  his  ances¬ 
tors,  who,  on  receiving  the  Roman  franchise,  had 
been  adopted  into  the  Cassia  gens ;  for  his  father, 
Cassius  Apronianus,  had  already  borne  it.  He  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  adopted  the  cognomen  of  Cocceianus 
from  Dion  Chrysostomus  Cocceianus,  the  orator, 
who,  according  to  Reimarus,  was  his  grandfather 
on  his  mother’s  side.  Dion  Cassius  Cocceianus,  or 
as  he  is  more  commonly  called  Dion  Cassius,  was 
born,  about  A.  d.  155,  at  Nicaea  in  Bithynia.  He 
was  educated  with  great  care,  and  was  trained  in 
the  rhetorical  schools  of  the  time,  and  in  the  study 
of  the  classical  writers  of  ancient  Greece.  After 
the  completion  of  his  literary  studies,  he  appears 
to  have  accompanied  his  father  to  Cilicia,  of  which 
he  had  the  administration,  and  after  his  father’s 
death,  about  a.  d.  180,  he  went  to  Rome ;  so  that 
he  arrived  there  either  in  the  last  year  of  the  reign 
of  M.  Aurelius,  or  in  the  first  of  that  of  Commodus. 
He  had  then  attained  the  senatorial  age  of  twenty- 
five,  and  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  Roman  sena¬ 
tor  ;  but  he  did  not  obtain  any  honours  under 
Commodus,  except  the  aedileship  and  quaestorship, 
and  it  was  not  till  A.  D.  193,  in  the  reign  of  Perti- 
nax,  that  he  gained  the  office  of  praetor.  During 
the  thirteen  years  of  the  reign  of  Commodus,  Dion 
Cassius  remained  at  Rome,  and  devoted  his  time 
partly  to  pleading  in  the  courts  of  justice,  and  thus 
assisting  his  friends,  and  partly  in  collecting  mate¬ 
rials  fora  history  of  Commodus,  of  whose  actions  he 
was  a  constant  eye-witness.  After  the  fall  of  this 
emperor,  Dion,  with  the  other  senators,  voted  for 
the  elevation  of  Pertinax,  A.  D.  193,  who  was  his 
friend,  and  who  immediately  promoted  him  to  the 
praetorship,  which  however  he  did  not  enter  upon 
till  the  year  following,  the  first  of  the  reign  of  Septi- 
mius  Severus.  During  the  short  reign  of  Pertinax 
Dion  Cassius  enjoyed  the  emperor’s  friendship,  and 
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conducted  himself  on  all  occasions  as  an  upright 
and  virtuous  man.  The  accession  of  Septimius 
Severus  raised  great  hopes  in  Dion  of  being  further 
promoted;  but  these  hopes  were  not  realized,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  favour  which  Severus  shewed  him 
in  the  beginning  of  his  reign.  Soon  after  the  acces¬ 
sion  of  Severus,  Dion  wrote  a  work  on  the  dreams 
and  prodigies  which  had  announced  the  elevation 
of  this  emperor,  and  which  he  presented  to  Severus, 
who  thanked  him  for  it  in  a  long  epistle.  The 
night  after  he  had  received  this  epistle,  Dion  was 
called  upon  in  a  dream  to  write  the  history  of  his 
own  time,  which  induced  him  to  work  out  the  ma¬ 
terials  he  had  already  collected  for  a  history  of 
Commodus.  A  similar  dream  or  vision  afterwards 
led  him  to  write  the  history  of  Septimius  Severus 
and  Caracalla.  When  the  history  of  Commodus 
was  completed,  Dion  read  it  to  the  emperor,  who 
received  it  with  so  much  approbation,  that  Dion 
was  encouraged  to  write  a  history  of  Rome  from 
the  earliest  times,  and  to  insert  in  it  what  he  had 
already  written  about  the  reign  of  Commodus. 
The  next  ten  years,  therefore,  were  spent  in  mak¬ 
ing  the  preparatory  studies  and  collecting  materials, 
and  twelve  years  more,  during  the  greater  part  of 
which  he  lived  in  quiet  retirement  at  Capua,  were 
employed  in  composing  the  work.  It  was  his  inten¬ 
tion  to  carry  the  history  as  far  down  as  possible,  and 
to  add  an  account  of  the  reigns  of  the  emperors  suc¬ 
ceeding  Severus,  so  far  as  he  might  witness  them. 
Reimarus  conceives  that  Dion  began  collecting  his 
materials  in  a.  d.  201,  and  that  after  the  death  of 
Severus,  in  A.  d.  211,  he  commenced  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  his  work,  which  would  thus  have  been 
completed  in  A.  d.  222. 

The  reason  why  Severus  did  not  promote  Dion 
is  probably  owing  to  the  emperor’s  change  of  opi¬ 
nion  respecting  Commodus ;  for,  during  the  latter 
part  of  his  reign,  he  admired  Commodus  as  much 
as  he  had  before  detested  him  ;  and  what  Dion  had 
written  about  him  could  not  be  satisfactory  to  an 
admirer  of  the  tyrant.  Dion  thus  remained  in 
Italy  for  many  years,  without  any  new  dignity 
being  conferred  upon  him.  In  the  reign  of  Cara¬ 
calla  it  became  customary  for  a  select  number  of 
senators  to  accompany  the  emperor  in  his  expedi¬ 
tions  and  travels,  and  Dion  was  one  of  them, 
lie  bitterly  complains  of  having  been  com¬ 
pelled  in  consequence  to  spend  immense  sums  of 
money,  and  not  only  to  witness  the  tyrant’s  dis¬ 
graceful  conduct,  but  to  some  extent  to  be  an 
accomplice  in  it.  In  the  company  of  the  emperor, 
Dion  thus  visited  Nicomedeia;  but  he  does  not 
appear  to  have  gone  any  further  ;  for  of  the 
subsequent  events  in  Asia  and  Egypt  he  does  not 
speak  as  an  eye-witness,  but  only  appeals  to  re¬ 
ports.  Macrinus,  however,  appears  to  have  again 
called  him  to  Asia,  and  to  have  entrusted  to  him 
the  administration  of  the  free  cities  of  Pergamus 
and  Smyrna,  which  had  shortly  before  revolted. 
Dion  went  to  this  post  about  A.  d.  218,  and  seems 
to  have  remained  there  for  about  three  years,  on 
account  of  the  various  points  which  had  to  be  set¬ 
tled.  At  the  expiration  of  his  office,  however,  he 
did  not  return  to  Rome,  but  went  to  Nicaea  in 
Bithynia.  On  his  arrival  there  he  was  taken  ill, 
but  notwithstanding  was  raised,  during  his  ab¬ 
sence,  to  the  consulship,  either  a.  d.  219  or  220. 
After  this  he  obtained  the  proconsulship  of  Africa, 
which,  however,  cannot  have  been  earlier  than 
a.  n.  224.  After  his  return  to  Italy,  he  was  sent, 
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in  A.  d.  226,  as  legate  to  Dalmatia,  and  the  year 
after  to  Pannonia.  In  the  latter  province  he  re¬ 
stored  strict  discipline  among  the  troops;  and  on  his 
return  to  Rome,  the  praetorians  began  to  fear  lest 
he  should  use  his  influence  for  the  purpose  of  inter¬ 
fering  with  their  conduct  likewise,  and  in  order  to 
prevent  this,  they  demanded  of  the  emperor  Alex¬ 
ander  Severus  to  put  him  to  death.  But  the  em¬ 
peror  not  only  disregarded  their  clamour,  but  raised 
Dion,  a.  D.  229,  to  his  second  consulship,  in  which 
Alexander  himself  was  his  colleague.  Alexander 
also  conferred  other  distinctions  upon  him,  and 
undertook  out  of  his  own  purse  to  defray  the  ex¬ 
penses  which  the  dignity  of  consul  demanded  of 
Dion.  However,  as  Dion  could  not  feel  safe  at 
Rome  under  these  circumstances,  the  emperor  re¬ 
quested  him  to  take  up  his  residence  somewhere  in 
Italy  at  a  distance  from  the  city.  After  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  his  consulship,  Dion  returned  to  Rome,  and 
spent  some  time  with  the  emperor  in  Campania ; 
but  he  appears  at  length  to  have  become  tired  of 
the  precarious  life  at  Rome,  and  under  the  pretext 
of  suffering  from  a  bad  foot,  he  asked  and  obtained 
permission  to  return  to  his  native  place,  and  there 
to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  quiet  retire¬ 
ment.  At  Nicaea  Dion  completed  his  history,  and 
there  he  also  died.  The  time  of  his  death  is  un¬ 
known.  Respecting  his  family  nothing  is  recorded, 
except  that  in  two  passages  he  just  mentions  his 
wife  and  children ;  and  it  may  be  that  the  Dion 
Cassius  whom  we  find  consul  in  A.  d.  291  was  a 
grandson  of  our  historian.  The  account  we  have 
here  given  of  the  life  of  Dion  Cassius  is  derived 
from  scattered  passages  of  his  own  work,  and  from 
a  short  article  in  Suidas. 

The  following  list  contains  the  works  which  are 
attributed  by  the  ancients  to  Dion  Cassius :  1.  The 
work  on  dreams  and  prodigies,  which  we  men¬ 
tioned  above,  is  lost.  Dion  had  probably  written 
it  only  to  please  the  emperor,  and  he  seems  after¬ 
wards  to  have  regretted  its  publication ;  for,  al¬ 
though  he  is  otherwise  rather  credulous  and  fond 
of  relating  prodigies,  yet  in  his  history  he  mentions 
those  which  have  reference  to  Septimius  Severus 
only  very  cursorily.  2.  The  history  of  the  reign  of 
Commodus,  which  he  afterwards  incorporated  in 
his  history  of  Rome.  3.  On  the  reign  of  the  em¬ 
peror  Trajan.  This  work  is  mentioned  only  by 
Suidas ;  and,  if  it  really  was  a  distinct  work, 
the  substance  of  it  was  incorporated  in  his  Roman 
history.  4.  A  history  of  Persia  is  likewise  men¬ 
tioned  only  by  Suidas,  but  is  probably  a  mistake, 
and  Suidas  confounds  Dion  with  Demon,  who  is 
known  to  have  written  a  work  on  Persia.  5.  ’E vo- 
8ia,  that  is,  Itineraries,  is  mentioned  by  Suidas ; 
but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  it  was  a  work  of 
Dion  Cassius,  or  of  his  grandfather,  Dion  Chrysos- 
tomus,  whose  extensive  travels  may  have  led  him 
to  write  such  a  work.  6.  A  life  of  Arrian  is 
altogether  unknown,  except  through  the  mention 
of  Suidas.  7.  Getica  is  attributed  to  Dion  Cassius 
by  Suidas,  Jornandes,  and  Freculphus ;  while 
from  Philostratus  (  Vit.  Soph.  i.  7 )  we  might  infer, 
that  Dion  Chrysostomus  was  its  author.  8.  The 
History  of  Rome  ('Pupai kt)  lo-ropia ),  the  great 
work  of  Dion  Cassius,  consisted  of  80  books,  and 
was  further  divided  into  decads,  like  Livy’s  Roman 
history.  It  embraced  the  whole  history  of  Rome 
from  the  earliest  times,  that  is,  from  the  landing  of 
Aeneas  in  Italy  down  to  a.  d.  229,  the  year  in 
which  Dion  quitted  Italy  and  returned  to  Nicaea. 
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The  excerpta,  which  A.  Mai  has  published  from  a 
Vatican  MS.,  and  which  belonged  to  a  work  contain¬ 
ing  the  history  from  the  time  of  Valerian  down  to 
the  time  of  Constantine  the  Great,  bear  indeed  the 
name  of  Dion  Cassius,  but  are  in  all  probability 
taken  from  the  work  of  a  Christian  writer,  who 
continued  the  work  of  Dion,  and  A.  Mai  is  in¬ 
clined  to  think  that  this  continuation  was  the  work 
of  Joannes  Antiochenus.  Dion  Cassius  himself 
(lxxii.  18)  intimates,  that  he  treated  the  history  of 
republican  Rome  briefly,  but  that  he  endeavoured 
to  give  a  more  minute  and  detailed  account  of 
those  events  of  which  he  had  himself  been  an  eye¬ 
witness.  Unfortunately,  only  a  comparatively 
small  portion  of  this  work  has  come  down  to  us 
entire.  Of  the  first  twenty-four  books  we  possess 
only  fragments,  and  the  Excerpta,  which  Ursinus, 
Valesius,  and  A.  Mai  have  successively  published 
from  the  collections  made  by  the  command  of  Con¬ 
stantine  Porphyrogenitus.  A  few  more  fragments 
have  recently  been  published  by  F.  Haase  ( Dionis 
Cassii  librorum  deperditorum  Fragmented,  Bonn, 
1840,  8vo.),  who  found  them  in  a  Paris  MS.  It 
must  further  be  observed,  that  Zonaras,  in  his- 
Annals,  chiefly,  though  not  solely,  followed  the 
authority  of  Dion  Cassius,  so  that,  to  some  ex¬ 
tent,  his  Annals  may  be  regarded  as  an  epi¬ 
tome  of  Dion  Cassius.  There  is'  a  considerable 
fragment  commonly  considered  as  a  part  of  the 
35th  book,  which  however  more  probably  belongs 
to  the  36th,  and  from  this  book  onward  to  the  54th 
the  work  is  extant  complete,  and  embraces  the 
history  from  the  wars  of  Lucullus  and  Cn.  Pompey 
against  Mithridates,  down  to  the  death  of  Agrippa, 
B.  c.  10.  The  subsequent  books,  from  55  to  60, 
have  not  come  to  us  in  their  original  form,  for  there 
are  several  passages  quoted  from  these  books  which 
are  not  now  to  be  found  in  them ;  and  we  there¬ 
fore  have  in  all  probability  only  an  abridgment 
made  by  some  one  either  before  or  after  the 
time  of  Xiphilinus.  From  book  61  to  80  we  have 
only  the  abridgment  made  by  Xiphilinus  in  the 
eleventh  century,  and  some  other  epitomes  which 
were  probably  made  by  the  same  person  who  epi¬ 
tomized  the  portion  from  the  55th  to  the  60th 
book.  A  considerable  fragment  of  the  71st  book 
was  found  by  A.  Mai  in  a  Latin  translation  in 
the  Vatican  library,  of  whieh  a  German  version 
was  published  anonymously  (Braunschweig,  1832, 
8 vo,);  but  its  genuineness  is  not  quite  established. 
Another  important  fragment  of  the  75th  book  was 
discovered  by  J.  Morelli,  and  printed  first  at  Bas- 
sano,  and  afterwards  (1800)  at  Paris,  in  folio, 
uniform  with  Reimarus’s  edition  of  Dion  Cassius. 

Notwithstanding  these  great  losses,  we  possess 
a  sufficient  portion  of  the  work  to  enable  us  to 
form  a  correct  estimate  of  its  value.  It  contains 
an  abundance  of  materials  for  the  later  history  of 
the  republic  and  for  a  considerable  period  of  the 
empire,  for  some  portions  of  which  it  is  our  only 
source  of  information.  In  the  first  of  the  fragments 
published  by  A.  Mai,  Dion  distinctly  states,  that 
he  had  read  nearly  everything  which  had  been 
written  on  the  history  of  Rome,  and  that  he  did 
not,  like  a  mere  compiler,  put  together  what  he 
found  in  other  writers,  but  that  he  weighed  his 
authorities,  and  exercised  his  judgment  in  selecting 
what  he  thought  fit  for  a  place  in  his  work.  This 
assertion  of  the  author  himself  is  perfectly  justified 
by  the  nature  and  character  of  his  history,  for  it  is 
manifest  everywhere  that  he  had  acquired  a  tho- 
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rough  knowledge  of  his  subject,  and  that  his  no¬ 
tions  of  Roman  life  and  Roman  institutions  were 
far  more  correct  than  those  of  some  of  his  pre¬ 
decessors,  such  as  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus. 
Whenever  he  is  led  into  error,  it  is  generally 
owing  to  his  not  having  access  to  authentic 
sources,  and  to  his  being  obliged  to  satisfy  him¬ 
self  with  secondary  ones.  It  must  also  be  borne 
in  mind,  as  Dion  himself  observes  (liii.  19),  that 
the  history  of  the  empire  presented  much  more 
difficulties  to  the  historian  than  that  of  the  re¬ 
public.  In  those  parts  in  which  he  relates  contem¬ 
porary  events,  his  work  forms  a  sort  of  medium 
between  real  history  and  mere  memoirs  of  the 
emperors.  His  object  was  to  give  a  record  as  com¬ 
plete  and  as  accurate  as  possible  of  all  the  impor¬ 
tant  events ;  but  his  work  is  not  on  that  account 
a  dry  chronological  catalogue  of  events,  for  he  en¬ 
deavours,  like  Thucydides,  Polybius,  and  Tacitus, 
to  trace  the  events  to  their  causes,  and  to  make  us 
see  the  motives  of  men’s  actions.  In  his  endea¬ 
vours  to  make  us  see  the  connexions  of  occurrences 
he  sometimes  even  neglects  the  chronological  order, 
like  his  great  models.  But  with  all  these  excel¬ 
lences,  Dion  Cassius  is  the  equal  neither  of  Thucy¬ 
dides  nor  of  Tacitus,  though  we  may  admit  that  his 
faults  are  to  a  great  extent  rather  those  of  his  age 
than  of  his  individual  character  as  an  historian. 
He  had  been  trained  in  the  schools  of  the  rhetori¬ 
cians,  and  the  consequences  of  it  are  visible  in  his 
histone,  which  is  not  free  from  a  rhetorical  tinge, 
especially  in  the  speeches  which  are  introduced  in 
it.  They  may  not  be  pure  inventions,  and  may 
have  an  historical  groundwork,  but  their  form  is 
rhetorical  ;  though  we  must  own  that  they  are 
among  the  best  rhetorical  productions  of  the  time. 
In  the  formation  of  his  style  he  appears  to  have 
endeavoured  to  imitate  the  classic  writers  of  ancient 
Greece  ;  but  his  language  is  nevertheless  full  of  pe¬ 
culiarities,  barbarisms,  and  Latinisms,  probably  the 
consequence  of  his  long  residence  in  Italy;  and  the 
praise  which  Photius  (Bibl.  Cod.  71)  bestows  upon 
him  for  the  clearness  of  his  style,  must  be  greatly 
modified,  for  it  is  often  harsh  and  heavy,  and  Dion 
seems  to  have  written  as  he  spoke,  without  any 
attempt  at  elegance  or  refinement.  (See  the  excel¬ 
lent  essay  of  Reimarus,  De  Vita  et  Scriptis  Cassii 
Dionis ,  appended  to  his  edition ;  R.  Wilmans,  De 
Fontibus  et  Audoritate  Dionis  Cassii,  Berlin,  1835, 
8vo. ;  Schlosser,  in  a  dissertation  prefixed  to  Lo¬ 
renz’s  German  translation  of  Dion,  Jena,  1826,  3 
vols.  8vo. ;  and  the  brief  but  admirable  character¬ 
istic  of  Dion  by  Niebuhr  in  his  “Lectures  on  Roman 
Hist.”  edited  by  Dr.  Schmitz,  i.  pp.  72 — 78.) 

The  work  of  Dion  Cassius  was  first  published 
in  a  Latin  translation  by  N.  Leonicenus,  Venice, 
1526  ;  and  the  first  edition  of  the  Greek  original 
is  that  of  R.  Stephens  (Paris,  1548,  fob),  which 
contains  from  book  35  to  60.  H.  Stephens  then 
gave  a  new  edition  with  a  Latin  translation  by 
Xylander.  (Geneva,  1591,  fob)  The  epitome  of 
Xiphilinus  from  book  60  to  80  was  first  printed 
in  the  edition  of  Leunclavius.  (Frankfurt,  1592, 
and  Hanau,  1606,  fob)  After  the  fragments  and 
eclogae  collected  by  Ursinus  and  Valesius  had 
been  published,  J.  A.  Fabricius  formed  the  plan  of 
preparing  a  complete  and  comprehensive  edition 
of  Dion  Cassius;  but  his  death  prevented  the 
completion  of  his  plan,  which  was  carried  out  by 
his  son-in-law,  II.  S.  Reimarus,  who  published  his 
edition  at  Hamburg,  1750 — 52,  in  2  vols.  fob 
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The  Greek  text  is  not  much  improved  in  this  edi¬ 
tion,  but  the  commentary  and  the  indexes  are  of 
very  great  value.  The  Latin  translation  which  it 
contains  is  made  up  of  those  of  Xylander  and 
Leunclavius.  A  more  recent  edition  is  that  of 
Sturz,  in  9  vols.  (Leipzig,  1824,  8vo.),  the  ninth 
volume  of  which  (published  in  1843)  contains  the 
“  Excerpta  Vaticana,”  rvhich  had  first  been  disco¬ 
vered  and  published  by  A.  Mai.  ( Script .  Vet.  Nov. 
Collect,  ii.  p.  135,  &c.,  p.  527,  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

DION  CHRYSO'STOMUS,  that  is,  Dion  the 
golden-mouthed,  a  surname  which  he  owed  to  his 
great  talents  as  an  orator.  He  bore  also  the  sur¬ 
name  Cocceianus  (Plin.  Epist.  x.  85,  86),  which  he 
derived  from  the  emperor  Cocceius  Nerva,  with 
whom  he  was  connected  by  intimate  friendship. 
( Orat .  xlv.  p.  513.)  Dion  Chrysostomus  was  born 
at  Prusa  in  Bithynia,  about  the  middle  of  the  first 
century  of  our  era,  and  belonged  to  a  distinguished 
equestrian  family.  Reimarus  has  rendered  it  very 
probable  that  a  daughter  of  his  was  the  mother  of 
Dion  Cassius,  the  historian.  His  father,  Pasicrates, 
seems  to  have  bestowed  great  care  on  his  son 
Dion’s  education  and  the  early  training  of  his 
mind  ;  but  he  appears  to  have  acquired  part  of  his 
knowledge  in  travels,  for  we  know  that  he  visited 
Egypt  at  an  early  period  of  his  life.  At  first  he 
occupied  himself  in  his  native  place,  where  he  held 
important  offices,  with  the  composition  of  speeches 
and  other  rhetorico-sophistical  essays,  but  on  per¬ 
ceiving  the  futility  of  such  pursuits  he  abandoned 
them,  and  devoted  himself  with  great  zeal  to  the 
study  of  philosophy  :  he  did  not,  however,  confine 
himself  to  any  particular  sect  or  school,  nor  did  he 
give  himself  up  to  any  profound  speculations,  his 
object  being  rather  to  apply  the  doctrines  of  phi¬ 
losophy  to  the  purposes  of  practical  life,  and  more 
especially  to  the  administration  of  public  affairs, 
and  thus  to  bring  about  a  better  state  of  things. 
The  Stoic  and  Platdfiic  philosophies,  however,  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  had  the  greatest  charms  for  him. 
Notwithstanding  these  useful  and  peaceful  pur¬ 
suits,  he  was  looked  upon  in  his  native  place  with 
suspicion  and  hostility  {Orat.  xlvi.  p.  212,  &c.), 
which  induced  him  to  go  to  Rome.  Here  he  drew 
upon  himself  the  hatred  of  Domitian,  who  had  so 
great  an  aversion  to  philosophers,  that  by  a  senatus- 
consultum  all  were  expelled  from  Rome  and  Italy, 
and  Dion  found  himself  obliged  to  quit  Rome  in  se¬ 
cret.  {Orat.  xlvi.  p.  215,  xiii.  p.  418.)  On  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  the  Delphic  oracle,  it  is  said,  he  put  on  the 
attire  of  a  beggar,  and  with  nothing  in  his  pocket 
but  a  copy  of  Plato’s  Phaedon  and  Demosthenes’s 
oration  on  the  Embassy,  he  undertook  a  journey  to 
the  countries  in  the  north  and  east  of  the  Roman 
empire.  He  thus  visited  Thrace,  Mysia,  Scythia, 
and  the  country  of  the  Getae,  and  owing  to  the 
power  and  wisdom  of  his  orations,  he  met  every¬ 
where  with  a  kindly  reception,  and  did  much 
good.  {Orat.  xxxvi.  p.  74;  comp.  xiii.  p.  418.) 
In  a.  d.  96,  when  Domitian  was  murdered,  Dion 
used  his  influence  with  the  army  stationed  on  the 
frontier  in  favour  of  his  friend  Nerva,  and  seems 
to  have  returned  to  Rome  immediately  after  his 
accession.  {Orat.  xlv.  p.  202.)  Nerva’s  successor, 
Trajan,  entertained  the  highest  esteem  for  Dion, 
and  shewed  him  the  most  marked  favour,  for  he  is 
said  to  have  often  visited  him,  and  even  to  have 
allowed  him  to  ride  by  his  side  in  his  golden  tri¬ 
umphal  car.  Having  thus  received  the  most  ample 
satisfaction  for  the  unjust  treatment  he  had  ex- 
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perienced  before,  he  returned  to  Prusa  about  A.  d. 
100.  But  the  petty  spirit  he  found  prevailing 
there,  which  was  jealous  of  his  merits  and  distinc¬ 
tions,  and  attributed  his  good  actions  to  impure 
motives  {Orat.  1.  p.254,  &c.),  soon  disgusted  him 
with  his  fellow-citizens,  and  he  again  went  to  Rome. 
Trajan  continued  to  treat  him  with  the  greatest 
distinction :  his  kindly  disposition  gained  him 
many  eminent  friends,  such  as  Apollonius  of 
Tyana  and  Euphrates  of  Tyre,  and  his  oratory  the 
admiration  of  all.  In  this  manner  he  spent  his 
last  years,  and  died  at  Rome  about  a.  d.  117. 

Dion  Chrysostomus  is  one  of  the  most  eminent 
among  the  Greek  rhetoricians  and  sophists.  This 
is  the  opinion  not  only  of  the  ancients  who  have 
written  about  him,  such  as  Philostratus,  Synesius, 
and  Photius,  but  it  is  also  confirmed  by  the  eighty 
orations  of  his  which  are  still  extant,  and  which 
were  the  only  ones  known  in  the  time  of  Pho¬ 
tius,  who,  however,  enumerates  them  in  a  some¬ 
what  different  order  from  that  in  which  they  now 
stand.  These  orations  are  for  the  most  part  the 
productions  of  his  later  years,  and  there  are  very  few, 
if  any,  among  them  that  can  with  certainty  be  at¬ 
tributed  to  the  early  period  of  his  life.  They  are 
more  like  essays  cn  political,  moral,  and  philoso¬ 
phical  subjects  than  real  orations,  of  which  they 
have  only  the  form.  We  find  among  them  Xoyoi 
7r epl  fiacriXelas  or  Xoyoi  fiacriXiKo'i,  four  orations 
addressed  to  Trajan  on  the  virtues  of  a  sovereign  ; 
Aioyevrjs  rj  irepl  rvpavridos,  on  the  troubles  to 
which  men  expose  themselves  by  deserting  the 
path  of  nature,  and  on  the  difficulties  which  a  so¬ 
vereign  has  to  encounter  ;  essays  on  slavery  and 
freedom  ;  on  the  means  of  attaining  eminence  as  an 
orator  ;  further,  political  discourses  addressed  to 
various  towns  which  he  sometimes  praises  and 
sometimes  blames,  but  always  with  great  modera¬ 
tion  and  wisdom ;  on  subjects  of  ethics  and  prac¬ 
tical  philosophy,  which  he  treats  in  a  popular 
and  attractive  manner  ;  and  lastly,  orations  on 
mythical  subjects  and  show-speeches.  Besides  these 
eighty  orations  we  have  fragments  of  fifteen  others. 
Suidas,  in  enumerating  the  works  of  Dion  Cassius, 
mentions  one  on  the  Getae,  which  Casaubon  was 
inclined  to  attribute  to  Dion  Chrysostomus,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  a  passage  in  Philostratus  (  Vit.  Soph.  i.  7), 
who  says,  “how  fit  Dion  (Chrysostomus)  was  for 
writing  history,  is  evident  from  his  Getica.”  There 
are  extant  also  five  letters  under  the  name  of  Dion, 
and  addressed  to  one  Rufus.  They  are  published 
in  Boissonade’s  Ad  Marini  Vit.  Procl.  p.  85,  &c., 
and  some  critics  are  inclined  to  consider  them  as 
productions  of  Dion  Chrysostomus.  All  the  extant 
orations  of  Dion  are  distinguished  for  their  refined 
and  elegant  style  ;  the  author  most  successfully  imi¬ 
tated  the  classic  writers  of  Greece,  such  as  Plato,  De¬ 
mosthenes,  Hyperides,  and  Aeschines.  His  ardent 
study  of  those  models,  combined  with  his  own  emi¬ 
nent  talents,  his  firm  and  pleasing  voice,  and  his 
skill  in  extempore  speaking,  raised  him  at  once 
above  all  contemporary  rhetoricians.  His  style  is 
throughout  clear,  and,  generally  speaking,  free  from 
artificial  embellishment,  though  he  is  not  always 
able  to  escape  from  the  influence  of  the  Asiatic 
school  of  rhetoric.  His  sentences  are  often  inter¬ 
rupted  by  the  insertion  of  parenthetical  clauses,  and 
his  prooemia  are  frequently  too  long  in  proportion 
to  the  other  parts  of  his  discourses.  “  Dion  Chry¬ 
sostomus,”  says  Niebuhr  {Lectures  on  Rom.  Hist. 
ii.  p.  263,  ed.  Schmitz),  “  was  an  author  of  un- 
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common  talent,  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
he  belonged  to  the  rhetoricians  of  that  unfortunate 
age.  It  makes  one  sad  to  see  him  waste  his  bril¬ 
liant  oratorical  powers  on  insignificant  subjects. 
Some  of  his  works  are  written  in  an  excellent  and 
beautiful  language,  which  is  pure  Attic  Greek  and 
without  affectation  :  it  is  clear  that  he  had  made 
the  classical  language  of  Athens  his  own,  and  he 
handled  it  as  a  master.  He  appears  in  all  he  wrote 
as  a  man  of  an  amiable  character,  and  free  from 
the  vanity  of  the  ordinary  rhetoricians,  though  one 
perceives  the  silent  consciousness  of  his  powers.  He 
was  an  unaffected  Platonic  philosopher,  and  lived 
with  his  whole  soul  in  Athens,  which  was  to  him  a 
world,  and  which  made  him  forget  Rome,  its  em¬ 
peror,  and  everything  else.  All  this  forms  a  very 
charming  feature  in  his  character.  Whenever  he 
touches  upon  the  actual  state  of  things  in  which  he 
lived,  he  shews  his  master-mind.  He  was  the  first 
writer  after  Tiberius  that  greatly  contributed  to¬ 
wards  the  revival  of  Greek  literature.”  (Comp. 
Philostratus,  Vit.  Soph.  i.  7  ;  Photius,  Bibl.  Cod. 
209 ;  Synesius,  AiW  rj  irepl  tt}s  nar  avrdu  5 ia- 
ywygs  ;  Suid.  s.  v.  A'iccv  ;  Westennann,  Gesch.  d. 
Griech.  Beredts.  §  87,  &c.,  and  Beilage  x.  p.  317, 
&c. ;  Ernperius,  deExilio  Dionis  Chrisostomi,  Braun¬ 
schweig,  1840,  8vo.) 

Passing  over  the  editions  of  separate  orations  of 
Dion  Chrysostomus,  we  mention  only  those  which 
contain  all  of  them.  The  first  was  edited  by  D. 
Paravisinus  at  Milan  (1476,  4to.),  and  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  that  of  Aldus  Manutius.  (Venice,  1551, 
8vo.)  The  next  edition  of  importance  is  that  of 
Cl.  Morel  (Paris,  1601),  which  was  reprinted  in 
1623  with  a  Latin  translation  of  Naogeorgius  and 
notes  by  Morel.  A  very  good  critical  edition  is 
that  of  Reiske,  Leipzig,  1784,  2  vols.  8vo.  The 
first  volume  of  a  new  critical  edition  by  Ernperius 
appeared  in  1844.  [L.  S.] 

DIONAEA  (Aicomia),  a  metronymic  form  of 
Dione,  and  applied  to  her  daughter  Aphrodite. 
(Orph.  A rg.  1320  ;  Virg.  Aen.  iii.  19.)  The  name 
is  also  applied  as  an  epithet  to  things  which  were 
sacred  to  her,  such  as  the  dove.  (Stat.  Silv.  iii.  5. 
80.)  ,  [L.  S.j 

DIO'NE  (A iwvri),  a  female  Titan,  a  daughter  of 
Oceanus  and  Tethys  (Hesiod.  Tkeog.  353),  and,  ac¬ 
cording  to  others,  of  Uranus  and  Ge,  or  of  Aether 
and  Ge.  (Hygin.  Fab.  Praef. ;  Apollod.  i.  1.  §  3.) 
She  was  beloved  by  Zeus,  by  whom  she  became  the 
mother  of  Aphrodite.  (Apollod.  i.  3.  §  i. ;  Horn.  II. 
v.  370,  &c.)  When  Aphrodite  was  wounded  by 
Diomedes,  Dione  received  her  daughter  in  Olympus, 
and  pronounced  the  threat  respecting  the  punish¬ 
ment  of  Diomedes.  (Horn.  II.  v.  405.)  Dione  was 
present,  with  other  divinities,  at  the  birth  of  Apollo 
and  Artemis  in  Delos.  (Horn.  IJymn.  in  Del.  93.) 
At  the  foot  of  Lepreon,  on  the  western  coast  of  Pe¬ 
loponnesus,  there  was  a  grove  sacred  to  her  (Strab. 
viii.  p.  346),  and  in  other  places  she  was  worshipped 
in  the  temples  of  Zeus.  (Strab.  vii.  p.  329.)  In 
some  traditions  she  is  called  the  mother  of  Diony¬ 
sus.  (Schol.  ad  Bind.  Pyth.  iii.  177  ;  Hesych.  s.  v. 
B (xkxov  Atcvvys.)  There  are  three  more  mythical 
personages  of  this  name.  (Apollod.  i.  2.  §  7;  Hygin. 
Fab.  83  ;  Pherecyd.  p.  115,  ed.  Sturz.)  [L.  S.] 

,  DIONY'SIADESorDIONY'SIDES(Aunwi- 
abrjs,  Aiouva^gs).  1.  Of  Mallus  in  Cilicia,  a  tragic 
poet,  of  whom  nothing  more  is  known.  (Suid.  s.v.) 

2.  Of  iarsus,  .a  tragic  poet,  was,  according  to 
Strabo  (xiv.  p.  6 75),  the  best  of  the  poets  in  the 
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“  Tragic  Pleiad  ”  of  the  Alexandrian  grammarians. 
(Fabric,  ii.  p.  296.)  [P.  S.j 

DIONY'SICLES  (AtoiwiffArjs'),  a  statuary  of 
Miletus,  who  made  the  statue  of  Democrates  of 
Tenedos,  a  victor  in  wrestling  at  Olympia.  (Paus. 
vi.  17.  §  1.)  [P.  S.] 

DIONYSIDO'RUS  (Aiovvcridwpos),  an  Alex¬ 
andrian  grammarian  of  the  school  of  Aristarchus, 
is  quoted  in  the  Venetian  scholia  on  the  Iliad  (u. 
Ill),  and  probably  wrote  on  the  Homeric  poems. 
(Villoison,  Proleg.  ad  II.  p.  30.)  [L.  S.] 

DION  Y SIODO'RUS.  1.  A  statuary  and  worker 
in  silver,  and  a  disciple  of  Critias.  (Plin.  xxxiv.  8. 
s.  19.  §  25.) 

2.  Of  Colophon,  a  painter  of  some  note.  (Plin. 
xxxv.  11.  s.  40.  §  42.)  [P.  S.] 

DIONY'SIUS  (A Lovvcrios),  tyrant  of  Herac¬ 
leia  on  the  Euxine.  He  was  a  son  of  Clearchus, 
who  had  assumed  the  tyranny  in  his  native  place, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Timotheus.  After 
the  death  of  the  latter,  Dionysius  succeeded  in  the 
tyranny,  about  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Chaeroneia, 
b.  c.  338.  After  the  destruction  of  the  Persian 
empire  by  Alexander  the  Great,  Dionysius  at¬ 
tempted  to  extend  his  dominions  in  Asia.  In  the 
meantime,  some  of  the  citizens  of  Heracleia,  who 
had  been  driven  into  exile  by  their  tyrants,  ap¬ 
plied  to  Alexander  to  restore  the  republican  go¬ 
vernment  at  Heracleia,  but  Dionysius,  with  the 
assistance  of  Alexander’s  sister,  Cleopatra,  con¬ 
trived  to  prevent  any  steps  being  taken  to  that 
effect.  But  still  he  does  not  appear  to  have  felt 
very  safe  in  his  position,  as  we  may  conjecture 
from  the  extreme  delight  with  which  he  received 
the  news  of  Alexander’s  death,  in  consequence  of 
which  he  erected  a  statue  of  eufiyuta,  that  is,  joy 
or  peace  of  mind.  The  exiled  Heracleans  now  ap¬ 
plied  to  Perdiccas,  against  whom  Dionysius  endea¬ 
voured  to  secure  himself  by  joining  his  enemies. 
Dionysius  therefore  married  Amastris,  the  former 
wife  of  Craterus,  who  secured  to  him  considerable 
advantages.  A  friendship  with  Antigonus  was 
formed  by  assisting  him  in  his  war  against  Asan- 
der,  and  Ptolemy,  the  nephew  of  Antigonus,  mar¬ 
ried  Dionysius’s  daughter  by  his  first  wife.  Dio¬ 
nysius  thus  remained  in  the  undisturbed  possession 
of  the  tyranny  for  many  years.  In  B.  c.  306, 
when  the  surviving  generals  of  Alexander  assumed 
the  title  of  kings,  Dionysius  followed  their  example, 
but  he  died  soon  after.  He  was  an  unusually  fat 
man,  which  increased  at  length  to  such  a  degree 
that  he  could  take  no  food,  which  was  therefore 
introduced  into  his  stomach  by  artificial  means. 
At  last,  however,  he  was  choked  by  his  owrn  fat. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  the  mildest  and  justest  of 
all  the  tyrants  that  had  ever  lived.  He  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  his  son  Zathras,  and,  after  the  death  of 
the  latter,  by  his  second  son  Clearchus  II.  The 
death  of  Dionysius  must  have  taken  place  in  B.  c. 
306  or  305,  as,  according  to  Diodorus,  he  died  at 
the  age  of  55,  and  after  a  reign  of  32  years,  for 
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which  others  say  33  years.  (Diod.  xvi.  88,  xx. 

7 0  ;  Athen.  xii.  p.  549;  Aelian,  V.  H.  ix.  13; 
Memnon,  ap.  Phot.  Cod.  224.)  [L.  S.] 

DIONY'SIUS  (ALoviiaios)  the  Elder,  tyrant 
of  Syracuse,  must  have  been  born  in  b.  c.  431  or 
430,  as  we  are  told  that  he  was  twenty-five  years 
old  when  he  first  obtained  the  sovereignty  ot  Sy¬ 
racuse.  (Cic.  Tusc.  v.  20.)  We  know  nothing  of 
his  family,  but  that  his  father’s  name  was  Hermo- 
crates,  and  that  he  was  born  in  a  private  but  not 
low  station,  so  that  he  received  an  excellent  edu¬ 
cation,  and  began  life  in  the  capacity  of  a  clerk  in 
a  public  office.  (Cic.  Disc.  v.  20,  22  ;  Diod.  xiii. 
91,  96,  xiv.  66  ;  Isocr.  Philip.  §  73  ;  Dem.  c.  Lept. 

§  141,  p.  506 ;  Polyaen.  Slrateg.  v.  2.  §  2.)  He 
appears  to  have  early  taken  part  in  the  political 
dissensions  which  agitated  Syracuse  after  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  great  Athenian  armament,  and  hav¬ 
ing  joined  in  the  attempt  of  Hermocrates,  the 
leader  of  the  aristocratical  party,  to  effect  by  force 
his  restoration  from  exile,  was  so  severely  wounded 
as  to  be  left  for  dead  upon  the  spot.  (Diod.  xiii. 
75.)  We  next  hear  of  him  as  serving  with  dis¬ 
tinction  in  the  great  war  against  the  Carthaginians, 
who  had  invaded  Sicily  under  Hannibal,  the  son 
of  Gisco,  and  successively  reduced  and  destroyed 
Selinus,  Himera,  and  Agrigentum.  These  disas¬ 
ters,  and  especially  the  failure  of  the  Syracusan 
general,  Daplmaeus,  to  relieve  Agrigentum,  had 
created  a  general  spirit  of  discontent  and  alarm, 
both  at  Syracuse  and  among  the  allies,  of  which 
Dionysius  skilfully  availed  himself.  He  came  for¬ 
ward  in  the  popular  assembly  as  the  accuser  of  the 
unsuccessful  commanders,  and,  being  supported  by 
Philistus,  the  historian,  and  Hipparinus,  men  of 
wealth  and  influence,  he  succeeded  in  procuring  a 
decree  for  deposing  the  existing  generals,  and  ap¬ 
pointing  others  in  their  stead,  among  whom  was 
Dionysius  himself.  (Diod.  xiii.  91,  92 ;  Aristot. 
Polit.  v.  5,  6.)  His  efforts  seem  from  this  time  to 
have  been  directed  towards  supplanting  his  new 
colleagues  and  obtaining  the  sole  direction  of  af¬ 
fairs.  He  persuaded  the  Syracusans  to  recall  the 
exiles,  most  of  whom  were  probably  partizans  of 
Hermocrates,  and  would  readily  admit  him  as  their 
leader,  and  secretly  accused  his  colleagues  in  the 
command  of  holding  intelligence  with  the  enemy. 
Being  soon  after  sent  to  Gela  with  the  separate 
command  of  a  body  of  auxiliaries,  he  there  carried 
on  similar  intrigues,  and  when  he  thought  that  he 
had  sufficiently  secured  to  himself  the  favour  both 
of  the  people  of  Gela  and  of  his  own  troops,  he 
returned  abruptly  to  Syracuse,  and  brought  before 
the  assembled  people  distinct  charges  of  corruption 
and  treachery  against  his  brother  generals.  Ihese 
found  ready  belief,  and  it  was  determined  to  depose 
all  the  others  and  appoint  Dionysius  sole  general, 
with  full  powers.  (Diod.  xiii.  92 — 94.)  Ihis 
was  in  the  spring  of  the  year  B.  c.  405,  the  first 
appointment  of  Dionysius  as  one  of  the  generals 
having  been  in  Dec.  406.  Comp.  Clinton,  b .  II.  ii. 
p.  82  ;  Diod.  l.c.;  Dionys.  vii.  1.)  According  to 
Plutarch,  indeed,  Hipparinus,  who  is  represented 
by  Aristotle  {Polit.  v.  6)  as  lending  his  aid  to  pio- 
cure  the  elevation  of  Dionysius,  was  at  first  ap¬ 
pointed  his  colleague  in  the  chief  command  (Plut. 
Dim ,  3)  ;  but,  if  this  be  not  a  mistake,  his  autho¬ 
rity  could  have  been  little  more  than  nominal,  as 
he  plays  no  part  in  the  subsequent  transactions. 

The  position  of  general  autocrator  by  no  means 
implied  in  itself  the  exercise  of  sovereign  power,  but 
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the  measures  of  Dionysius  soon  rendered  it  such ; 
and  we  may  date  from  this  period  the  commencement 
of  his  reign,  or  tyranny,  which  continued  without 
interruption  for  38  years.  His  first  step  was  to  pro¬ 
cure,  on  the  ground  of  an  attempt  on  his  life,  whether 
real  or  pretended,  the  appointment  of  a  body-guard, 
which  he  speedily  increased  to  the  number  of  1000 
men:  at  the  same  time  he  induced  the  Syracusans 
to  double  the  pay  of  all  the  troops,  and  took  every 
means  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  mercenaries, 
taking  care  to  replace  those  officers  who  were  un¬ 
favourable  to  him  by  creatures  of  his  own.  By  his 
marriage  with  the  daughter  of  Hermocrates  he 
secured,  to  himself  the  support  of  all  the  remaining 
partizans  of  that  leader,  and  he  now  found  himself 
strong  enough  to  procure  the  condemnation  and 
execution  of  Daphnaeus  and  Demarchus,  the  heads 
of  the  opposite  party.  (Diod.  xiii.  95,  96.) 

His  first  operations  in  the  war  against  the  Car¬ 
thaginians  were,  however,  unsuccessful.  Having 
advanced  with  a  large  army  to  the  relief  of  Gela, 
then  besieged  by  Himilco,  he  was  defeated,  and 
deemed  it  prudent  to  retire,  taking  with  him  the 
inhabitants  both  of  Gela  itself  and  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  Camarina.  This  reverse  gave  a  severe  shock 
to  his  popularity,  of  which  his  enemies  at  Syracuse 
availed  themselves  to  attempt  to  overthrow  his 
power.  'For  a  moment  they  were  masters  of  the 
city,  but  Dionysius  disconcerted  their  plans  by  the 
suddenness  of  his  return,  and  compelled  them  to 
quit  the  city,  though  not  until  his  unfortunate  wife 
had  fallen  a  victim  to  their  cruelty.  (Diod.  xiii. 
108 — 1 1 3,  xiv.  44  ;  Plut.  Dion,  3.)  He  soon  after¬ 
wards  gladly  accepted  the  overtures  of  the  Cartha¬ 
ginian  general  Himilco,  whose  army  had  suffered 
greatly  from  a  pestilence,  and  concluded  peace  with 
Carthage  b.  c.  405.  (Diod.  xiii.  114.) 

He  was  now  able  to  devote  his  whole  attention 
to  strengthening  and  consolidating  his  power  at 
home.  He  converted  the  island  of  Ortygia  into  a 
strong  fortress,  in  which  he  took  up  his  own  resi¬ 
dence,  and  allowed  no  one  but  his  own  immediate 
dependents  to  dwell ;  and  while  he  courted  the 
favour  of  the  populace  by  assigning  them  lands  and 
houses,  he  augmented  their  numbers  by  admitting 
many  aliens  and  newly- freed  slaves  to  the  rights  of 
citizenship.  These  measures  naturally  gave  um¬ 
brage  to  the  higher  class  of  citizens  who  formed 
the  heavy-armed  infantry,  and  they  took  advantage 
of  an  expedition  on  which  he  led  them  against  the 
Sicelians  to  break  out  into  open  revolt.  They  were 
instantly  joined  by  the  exiles  who  had  established 
themselves  at  Aetna,  and  Dionysius  was  compelled 
to  take  refuge  in  the  island  which  he  had  so  re¬ 
cently  fortified.  From  this  danger,  however,  he 
managed  to  extricate  himself  by  the  aid  of  a  body 
of  Campanian  mercenaries,  seconded  by  the  dissen¬ 
sions  which  broke  out  among  his  enemies.  Some 
of  these  submitted  to  him  on  favourable  terms  ;  the 
rest  retired  to  Aetna.  (Diod.  xiv.  7 — 9.)  From 
this  time  his  authority  at  Syracuse  appears  to  have 
been  undisputed.  He  soon  after  took  advantage 
of  the  harvest  time  to  disarm  those  citizens  whom 
he  had  still  cause  to  fear,  and  reduced  the  fortress 
of  Aetna,  which  had  been  the  stronghold  of  the 
exiles  disaffected  to  his  government.  (Ib.  cc.  10, 

!4.). 

His  arms  were  next  directed  against  the  Chalci- 
dian  cities  of  Sicily’-.  Naxos,  Catana,  and  Leon- 
tini,  successively  fell  into  his  power,  either  by 
force  or  treachery.  The  inhabitants  were  either 
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sold  as  slaves  or  compelled  to  migrate  to  Syracuse. 
Naxos  was  utterly  destroyed,  and  Catana  occupied 
by  a  colony  of  Campanian  mercenaries,  B.  c. 
403.  (Diod.  xiv.  14,  15.)  For  several  years  after 
this  he  appears  to  have  been  occupied  in  strengthen¬ 
ing  his  power  and  in  preparations  for  renewing  the 
war  with  Carthage.  Among  these  may  be  reckoned 
the  great  works  which  he  at  this  time  erected, — 
the  docks  adapted  for  the  reception  of  several  hun¬ 
dred  ships,  and  the  wall  of  30  stadia  in  length,  en¬ 
closing  the  whole  extent  of  the  Epipolae,  the  magni¬ 
ficence  of  which  is  attested  by  its  existing  remains 
at  the  present  day.  (Diod.  xiv.  18,  42  ;  Smith’s 
Sicily ,  p.  167.) 

It  was  not  till  B.  c.  397  that  Dionysius  con¬ 
sidered  himself  sufficiently  strong,  or  his  prepara¬ 
tions  enough  advanced,  to  declare  war  against  Car¬ 
thage.  He  had  in  the  mean  time  assembled  a 
large  army  of  auxiliary  and  mercenary  troops,  and 
a  fleet  of  two  hundred  ships,  remarkable  for  the 
number  of  quadriremes  and  quinqueremes  which 
were  seen  in  it  for  the  first  time.  The  Cartha¬ 
ginians  had  been  greatly  weakened  by  the  ravages 
of  a  pestilence  in  Africa,  and  were  unprepared  for 
war.  Dionysius  was  immediately  joined  not  only 
by  the  Greeks  of  Gela,  Agrigentum,  Himera,  and 
Selinus,  which  had  become  tributary  to  Carthage 
by  the  late  treaty  of  405,  but  by  the  Sicelians  of 
the  interior,  and  even  the  Sicanians,  in  general  the 
firm  allies  of  Carthage.  He  thus  advanced  without 
opposition  from  one  end  of  Sicily  to  the  other,  and 
laid  siege  to  Motya,  one  of  the  chief  strongholds  of 
the  Carthaginians,  which  fell  into  his  power  after 
a  long  and  desperate  resistance,  prolonged  till  near 
the  close  of  the  summer.  Segesta,  however,  suc¬ 
cessfully  resisted  his  efforts,  and  the  next  year 
(b.  c.  396)  the  arrival  of  a  great  Carthaginian 
armament  under  Himilco  changed  the  face  of 
affairs.  Motya  was  quickly  recovered  ;  the  Sica¬ 
nians  and  Sicelians  abandoned  the  Syracusan  al¬ 
liance  for  that  of  the  enemy,  and  Himilco  advanced 
unopposed  as  far  as  Messana,  which  he  carried  by 
assault,  and  utterly  destroyed.  The  Syracusan 
fleet  under  Leptines,  the  brother  of  Dionysius,  was 
totally  defeated ;  and  the  latter,  not  daring  to  risk 
a  battle,  withdrew  with  his  land  forces,  and  shut 
himself  up  within  the  walls  of  Syracuse.  Aban¬ 
doned  by  the  other  Sicilian  Greeks,  and  besieged 
by  the  Carthaginians  both  by  sea  and  land,  his 
situation  appeared  to  be  desperate.  It  is  even  said 
that  he  was  on  the  point  of  giving  up  all  for  lost, 
and  making  his  escape,  but  was  deterred  by  one  of 
his  friends  observing,  “  that  sovereign  power  was 
an  honourable  winding-sheet.”  (Isocrat.  Archi- 
dam.  §  49  ;  Aelian.  V.  H.  iv.  8 ;  but  compare 
Diod.  xiv.  8.)  A  pestilence  shortly  after  broke 
out  in  the  Carthaginian  camp,  which  a  second  time 
proved  the  salvation  of  Syracuse.  Dionysius  ably 
availed  himself  of  the  state  of  weakness  to  which 
the  enemy  was  thus  reduced,  and  by  a  sudden 
attack  both  by  sea  and  land,  defeated  the  Cartha¬ 
ginian  army,  and  burnt  great  part  of  their  fleet. 
Still  he  was  glad  to  consent  to  a  secret  capitulation, 
by  which  the  Carthaginians  themselves  were  allowed 
to  depart  unmolested,  abandoning  both  their  allies 
and  foreign  mercenaries,  who,  thus  left  without  a 
leader,  were  quickly  dispersed.  (Diod.  xiv.  41 
—76.) 

No  peace  was  concluded  with  Carthage  upon 
this  occasion  ;  but  the  effects  of  their  late  disastrous 
expedition,  and  the  revolt  of  their  subjects  in 
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Africa,  prevented  the  Carthaginians  from  renewing 
hostilities  against  Syracuse  until  the  summer  of 
393,  when  Mago,  who  had  succeeded  Himilco  in 
the  command,  having  renewed  the  alliance  with 
the  Sicelians,  advanced  towards  Messana,  but  was 
defeated  by  Dionysius  near  Abacaenum.  The  next 
year  (b.  c.  392)  he  marched  against  the  Syracusan 
territory  with  a  much  greater  force  ;  but  Dionysius 
having  secured  the  alliance  of  Agyris,  tyrant  of 
Agyrium,  was  enabled  to  cut  off  the  supplies  of  the 
enemy,  and  thus  reduced  them  to  such  distress, 
that  Mago  was  compelled  to  treat  for  peace.  The 
Syracusans  also  were  weary  of  the  war,  and  a 
treaty  was  concluded,  by  which  the  Carthaginians 
abandoned  their  Sicelian  allies,  and  Dionysius  be¬ 
came  master  of  Tauromenium:  in  other  respects, 
both  parties  remained  nearly  as  before.  (Diod. 

xiv.  90,  95,  96.) 

This  treaty  left  Dionysius  at  leisure  to  continue 
the  ambitious  projects  in  which  he  had  previously 
engaged  against  the  Greek  cities  in  Italy.  Already, 
before  the  Carthaginian  war,  he  had  secured  the 
alliance  of  the  Locrians  by  marrying  Doris,  the 
daughter  of  one  of  their  principal  citizens.  Rhe- 
gium,  on  the  contrary,  had  been  uniformly  hostile 
to  him,  and  was  the  chief  place  of  refuge  of  the 
Syracusan  exiles.  (Diod.  xiv.  40.)  Hence 
Dionysius  established  at  Messana,  after  its  destruc¬ 
tion  by  Himilco,  a  colony  of  citizens  from  Locri 
and  its  kindred  city  of  Medama,  to  be  a  stronghold 
against  Rhegium.  (xiv.  78.)  His  designs  in  this 
quarter  attracted  so  much  attention,  that  the  prin¬ 
cipal  Greek  cities  in  Italy,  which  were  at  the  same 
time  hard  pressed  by  the  Lucanians  of  the  interior, 
concluded  a  league  for  their  common  defence  at 
once  against  the  barbarians  and  Dionysius.  The 
latter  retaliated  by  entering  into  alliance  with  the 
Lucanians,  and  sending  a  fleet  to  their  assistance 
under  his  brother  Leptines,  b.  c.  390.  (xiv.  91, 
100 — 102.)  The  next  year  he  gained  a  decisive 
victory  over  the  combined  forces  of  the  Italian 
Greeks  at  the  river  Helorus  ;  and  this  success  was 
followed  by  the  reduction  of  Caulonia,  Hipponium, 
and  finally,  after  a  siege  protracted  for  nearly 
eleven  months,  of  Rhegium  itself,  b.  c.  387.  (xiv. 
103 — 108,  1 11.)  The  inhabitants  of  the  conquered 
cities  were  for  the  most  part  removed  to  Syracuse, 
and  their  territory  given  up  to  the  Locrians. 

Dionysius  was  now  at  the  summit  of  his  great¬ 
ness,  and  during  the  twenty  years  that  elapsed 
from  this  period  to  his  death,  possessed  an  amount 
of  power  and  influence  far  exceeding  those  enjoyed 
by  any  other  Greek  before  the  time  of  Alexander. 
In  Sicily  he  held  undisputed  rule  over  the  eastern 
half  of  the  island,  while  the  principal  cities  of  the 
interior  and  those  along  the  north  coast,  as  far  as 
Cephaloedium,  were  either  subject  to  him,  or  held 
by  his  close  and  dependent  allies,  (xiv.  78,  96.) 
In  Italy  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  precise  ex¬ 
tent  of  his  influence :  direct  dominion  he  had  ap¬ 
parently  none.  But  his  allies,  the  Locrians,  were 
masters  of  the  whole  southern  extremity  of  the 
peninsula,  and  his  powerful  fleets  gave  him  the 
command  both  of  the  Tyrrhenian  and  Adriatic 
seas.  In  the  former  he  repressed  the  piracies  of 
the  Etruscans,  and,  under  pretence  of  retaliation, 
led  a  fleet  of  60  triremes  against  them,  with  which 
he  took  the  town  of  Pyrgi,  the  port  of  Caere,  and 
plundered  its  wealthy  temple  of  Matuta.  (Diod. 

xv.  14  ;  Strab.  v.  p.226  ;  Pseud. -Aristot.  Oeconom. 
ii.  2.)  On  this  occasion  he  is  also  said  to  have 
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assailed  Corsica  (Strab.  1.  c.),  but  probably  did  not 
form  any  permanent  establishment  there.  The 
sovereignty  of  the  Adriatic  seems  to  have  been  a 
favourite  object  of  his  ambition.  He  endeavoured 
to  secure  it  by  establishing  a  colony  on  the  island 
of  Lissa,  or,  according  to  other  accounts,  at  Lissus 
in  Epeirus  (comp.  Scymn.  Chius,  1.  412 ;  Diod. 
xv.  13,  14),  where  he  kept  up  a  considerable  naval 
force,  and  another  at  Adria  in  Picenum.  (Etym. 
Magn.  s.  v .,  A dpias.)  Ancona  too  was  probably 
founded  by  him  at  the  same  time.  (Plin.  H.  N. 
iii.  13;  Strab.  v.  p.241  ;  Arnold’s  Rome,  vol.  i. 
p.  437.)  With  the  same  view  he  sent  a  squadron 
to  assist  the  Lacedaemonians  in  preventing  the 
Athenians  from  establishing  themselves  at  Corcyra, 
b.  c.  373.  (Xen.  Hell.  vi.  2.  §§  4,  33.)  The  ex¬ 
tent  of  his  commercial  relations  may  be  inferred 
from  his  importing  horses  for  his  chariots  from  the 
Venetian  tribes  at  the  head  of  the  Adriatic.  (Strab. 
v.  p.  212.)  As  early  as  b.  c.  402  he  is  mentioned 
as  sending  large  supplies  of  corn  to  relieve  a  scarcity 
at  Rome.  (Liv.  iv.  52  ;  Niebuhr,  Rom.  Hist.  ii. 
p.  564.)  At  the  same  time  he  took  every  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  extending  his  relations  with  foreign 
powers,  and  strengthening  himself  by  alliances. 
Thus  we  find  him  assisting  the  Illyrians  against 
their  neighbours  the  Molossians  (Diod.  xiv.  13), 
and  concluding  a  treaty  with  the  Gauls,  who  had 
lately  made  their  appearance  in  Italy,  and  who 
continued  from  this  time  to  furnish  a  considerable 
part  of  his  mercenary  troops.  (Justin,  xx.  5  ;  Xen. 
Hell.v ii.  1.  §§  20,31.)  In  Greece  itself  he  cultivated 
the  friendship  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  to  whose 
support  he  had  been  greatly  indebted  in  the  earlier 
days  of  his  rule  (Diod.  xiv.  10,  70);  and  among 
the  last  acts  of  his  reign  was  the  sending  an 
auxiliary  force  in  two  successive  years  to  support 
them  against  the  increasing  power  of  the  Thebans. 
(Xen.  Hell.  vii.  1.  §§  20,  28;  Diod.  xv.  70.) 
He  also  conciliated,  but  by  what  means  we  know 
not,  the  favour  of  the  Athenians,  so  that  they  be¬ 
stowed  upon  him  the  freedom  of  their  city.  (Epist. 
Philipp,  ap.  Dem.  p.  176,  ed.  Bekk.) 

The  peace  with  Carthage  did  not  remain  unin¬ 
terrupted  during  the  whole  of  this  period,  but  the 
wars  were  not  of  any  great  importance,  and  are 
not  known  to  us  in  detail.  In  B.  c.  383  the  in¬ 
trigues  of  Dionysius  with  the  subject  allies  of  Car¬ 
thage  led  to  a  renewal  of  hostilities.  Two  great 
battles,  the  sites  of  both  of  which  are  uncertain, 
decided  the  fortune  of  the  war.  In  the  first  Diony¬ 
sius  was  completely  victorious,  and  Mago,  the  Car¬ 
thaginian  general,  fell ;  but  in  the  second  the 
Syracusans  were  defeated  with  great  slaughter. 
Peace  was  concluded  soon  after,  by  which  the  river 
Halycus  was  fixed  as  the  boundary  of  the  two 
powers.  (Diod.  xv.  15 — 17-)  Dionysius  seems 
to  have  been  again  the  aggressor  in  a  fresh  war 
which  broke  out  in  B.  c.  368,  and  in  which  he  a 
second  time  advanced  with  his  army  to  the  extreme 

[western  point  of  Sicily,  and  laid  siege  to  Lily- 
baeum.  Hostilities  were  however  suspended  on 
II  the  approach  of  winter,  and  before  they  could  be 
i  resumed  Dionysius  died  at  Syracuse,  b.c.  367.  His 
|j  last  illness  is  said  to  have  been  brought  on  by  ex- 
I  cessive  feasting ;  but  according  to  some  accounts, 
||  his  death  was  hastened  by  his  medical  attendants, 
|  in  order  to  secure  the  succession  for  his  son. 
[  (Diod.  xv.  74  ;  Plut .Dion,  6  ;  Corn.  Nep.  Dion ,  2.) 

After  the  death  of  his  first  wife,  Dionysius  had 
ii  married  almost  exactly  at  the  same  time — some 
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said  even  on  the  same  day — Doris,  a  Locrian  of 
distinguished  birth,  and  Aristomache,  a  Syracusan, 
the  daughter  of  his  old  patron  and  supporter  Hip- 
parinus.  (Diod.  xiv.  44  ;  Plut.  Dion ,  3.)  By  the 
former  he  had  three  children,  of  which  the  eldest 
was  his  successor,  Dionysius.  Aristomache  bore 
him  two  sons,  Hipparinus  and  Nysseus,  and  two 
daughters,  Sophrosyne  and  Arete.  (Plut.  Dion ,  6  ; 
Corn.  Nep.  Dion ,  1  ;  Athen.  x.  pp.  435—6.) 

The  character  of  Dionysius  has  been  drawn  in 
the  blackest  colours  by  many  ancient  writers  ;  he 
appears  indeed  to  have  become  a  sort  of  type  of  a 
tyrant,  in  its  worst  sense,  and  it  is  probable  that 
many  of  the  anecdotes  of  him  related  by  Cicero, 
Aelian,  Polyaenus,  and  other  later  writers,  are 
grossly  exaggerated ;  but  the  very  circumstance 
that  he  was  so  regarded  in  opposition  to  Gelon  and 
others  of  the  older  tyrants  (see  Plut.  Dion ,  5)  is  in 
itself  a  proof  that  the  opprobrium  was  not  alto¬ 
gether  undeserved.  He  was  undoubtedly  a  man 
of  great  energy  and  activity  of  mind,  as  well  as 
great  personal  courage  ;  but  he  was  altogether  un¬ 
scrupulous  in  the  means  which  he  employed  to 
attain  his  ends,  and  had  no  thought  beyond  his 
own  personal  aggrandizement.  Thus  while  he 
boasted  that  he  left  to  his  son  an  empire  held  to¬ 
gether  with  bonds  of  iron  (Plut.  Dion ,  7),  he 
exhausted  his  subjects  by  excessive  taxation,  and 
was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  every  kind  of  ex¬ 
pedient  to  amass  money.  (Aristot.  Pol.  v.  1 1  ; 
Pseud.- Aristot.  Oeconom.  ii.  2.  The  statements  of 
the  latter  must  be  received  with  caution,  but  they 
are  conclusive  as  to  the  general  fact.)  Diodorus 
tells  us  that,  when  his  power  became  firmly  esta¬ 
blished,  he  abated  much  of  his  former  severity  (xiv. 
45),  and  he  gave  a  signal  instance  of  clemency  in 
his  treatment  of  the  Italian  Greeks  who  had  fallen 
into  his  power  at  the  battle  of  the  Helorus.  (Diod. 
xiv.  105.)  But  it  is  probable  that  the  long  pos¬ 
session  of  absolute  power  had  an  injurious  effect 
upon  his  character,  and  much  apparent  inconsist¬ 
ency  may  be  accounted  for  in  this  manner.  In  his 
latter  years  he  became  extremely  suspicious,  and 
apprehensive  of  treachery  even  from  his  nearest 
friends,  and  is  said  to  have  adopted  the  most  ex¬ 
cessive  precautions  to  guard  against  it.  Many  of 
these  stories  have  however  an  air  of  great  exagge¬ 
ration.  (Cic.  Tusc.  v.  20  ;  Plut.  Dion.  9.) 

Though  his  government  was  oppressive  in  a 
financial  point  of  view,  Dionysius  seems  to  have 
contributed  much  to  the  greatness  of  Syracuse  it¬ 
self,  both  by  increasing  the  population  with  the 
inhabitants  removed  from  many  conquered  cities, 
and  by  adorning  it  with  splendid  temples  and  other 
public  edifices,  so  as  to  render  it  unquestionably 
the  greatest  of  all  Greek  cities.  (Diod.  xv.  13; 
Isocrat.  Panegyr.  §  145.)  At  the  same  time  he 
displayed  his  magnificence  by  sending  splendid 
deputations  to  the  Olympic  games,  and  rich  pre¬ 
sents  both  to  Olympia  and  Delphi.  (Diod.  xiv. 
109,  xvi.  57.)  ,  Nor  was  he  without  literary  am¬ 
bition.  In  the  midst  of  his  political  and  military 
cares  he  devoted  himself  assiduously  to  poetry,  and 
not  only  caused  his  poems  to  be  publicly  recited  at 
the  Olympic  games,  but  repeatedly  contended  for 
the  prize  of  tragedy  at  Athens.  Here  he  several 
times  obtained  the  second  and  third  prizes ;  and, 
finally,  just  before  his  death,  bore  away  the  first 
prize  at  the  Lenaea,  with  a  play  called  “The  Ran¬ 
som  of  Hector.”  These  honours  seem  to  prove 
that  his  poetry  could  not  have  been  altogether  so 
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contemptible  as  it  is  represented  by  later  writers  ; 
but  only  the  titles  of  some  of  his  dramas  and  a  few 
detached  lines  are  preserved  to  us.  He  is  especially 
blamed  for  the  use  of  far-fetched  and  unusual  ex¬ 
pressions.  (Diod.  xiv.  109;  xv.  74;  Tzetz.  Chil. 
v.  178 — 185;  Cic.  Tusc.  v.  22;  Lucian,  adv.  In- 
dortum.  15  ;  Helladius,  ap.  Photium.  p.  532,  b. 
ed.  Bekk.)  Some  fragments  of  his  tragedies  will 
be  found  in  Stobaeus  ( Florileg .  38,  2  ;  38,  6  ;  49,  9  ; 
98,  30  ;  1 05,  2 ;  125,  8  ;  Eclogae ,  i.  4,  19)  and  in 
Athenaeus.  (ix.  p.  401,  f.) 

In  accordance  with  the  same  spirit  we  find  him 
seeking  the  society  of  men  distinguished  in  litera¬ 
ture  and  philosophy,  entertaining  the  poet  Philoxe- 
nus  at  his  table,  patronizing  the  Pythagorean 
philosophers,  who  were  at  this  time  numerous  in 
Italy  and  Sicily,  and  inviting  Plato  to  Syracuse. 
He  however  soon  after  sent  the  latter  away  from 
Sicily  in  disgrace ;  and  though  the  story  of  his 
having  caused  him  to  be  sold  as  a  slave,  as  well  as 
that  of  his  having  sent  Philoxenus  to  the  stone 
quarries  for  ridiculing  his  bad  verses,  are  probably 
gross  exaggerations,  they  may  well  have  been  so 
far  founded  in  fact,  that  his  intercourse  with  these 
persons  was  interrupted  by  some  sudden  burst  of 
capricious  violence.  (Diod.  xv.  6,  7 ;  Plut.  Dion ,  5 ; 
Lucian,  adv.  Indoct.  §  15;  Tzetz.  Chil.  v.  152,  &c. ; 
but  compare  Athen.  i.  p.  6,  f.)  He  is  also 
said  to  have  avenged  himself  upon  Plato  in  a  more 
legitimate  manner  by  writing  a  play  against  him. 
(Tzetz.  Chil.  v.  182 — 185.) 

The  history  of  Dionysius  was  written  by  his 
friend  and  contemporary  Philistus,  as  well  as  by 
Ephorus  and  Timaeus ;  but  none  of  these  authors 
are  now  extant.  Diodorus  is  our  chief,  indeed 
almost  our  sole,  authority  for  the  events  of  his 
reign.  An  excellent  review  of  his  government  and 
character  is  given  in  Arnold’s  History  of  Rome. 
(Vol.  i.  c.  21.)  Mitford’s  elaborate  account  of  his 
reign  is  rather  an  apology  than  a  history,  and  is 
very  inaccurate  as  well  as  partial.  [E.  H.  B.] 

DIONY'SIUS  (A iovxxtlos)  the  Younger,  tyrant 
of  Syracuse,  son  of  the  preceding,  succeeded  his 
father  in  the  possession  of  supreme  power  at  Syra¬ 
cuse,  b.  c.  367.  Something  like  the  form  of  a  po¬ 
pular  election,  or  at  least  the  confirmation  of  his 
power  by  the  people,  appears  to  have  been  thought 
necessary  ;  but  it  could  have  been  merely  nominal, 
as  the  amount  of  his  mercenary  force  and  the  forti¬ 
fications  of  the  citadel  secured  him  the  virtual  so¬ 
vereignty.  (Diod.  xv.  74.)  Dionysius  was  at  this 
time  under  thirty  years  of  age  :  he  had  been 
brought  up  at  his  father’s  court  in  idleness  and 
luxury,  and  studiously  precluded  from  taking  any 
part  in  public  affairs.  (Plut.  Dion ,  9.)  The  con¬ 
sequences  of  this  education  were  quickly  manifested 
as  soon  as  he  ascended  the  throne :  the  ascendancy 
Avhich  Dion,  and  through  his  means  Plato,  obtained 
for  a  time  over  his  mind  was  undermined  by  flat¬ 
terers  and  the  companions  of  his  pleasures,  who 
persuaded  him  to  give  himself  up  to  the  most  un¬ 
bounded  dissipation.  Of  the  public  events  of  his 
reign,  which  lasted  between  eleven  and  twelve 
years  (Diod.  xv.  73;  Clinton,  F.  H.  ii.  p.  268), 
we  have  very  little  information  :  he  seems  to  have 
succeeded  to  his  father’s  influence  in  the  south  of 
Italy  as  well  as  to  his  dominion  in  Sicily,  and  to 
have  followed  up  his  views  in  regard  to  the  Adria¬ 
tic,  for  which  end  he  founded  two  cities  in  Apulia. 
We  also  find  him  sending  a  third  auxiliary  force 
to  the  assistance  of  the  Lacedaemonians.  (Xen. 
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Hell.  vii.  4.  §  12.)  But  his  character  was  peaceful 
and  indolent ;  he  hastened  to  conclude  by  a  treaty 
the  war  with  the  Carthaginians,  in  which  he  found 
himself  engaged  on  his  accession ;  and  the  only 
other  war  that  he  undertook  was  one  against  the 
Lucanians,  probably  in  defence  of  his  Italian 
allies,  which  he  also  quickly  brought  to  a  close. 
(Diod.  xvi.  5.)  Philistus,  the  historian,  who,  after 
having  been  one  of  his  father’s  chief  supporters, 
had  been  subsequently  banished  by  him,  enjoyed 
the  highest  place  in  the  confidence  of  the  younger 
Dionysius,  and  appears  to  have  been  charged  with 
the  conduct  of  all  his  military  enterprises.  N otwith- 
standing  his  advanced  age,  he  is  represented  as 
rather  encouraging  than  repressing  the  excesses  of 
Dionysius,  and  joining  with  the  party  who  sought 
to  overthrow  the  power  of  Dion,  and  ultimately 
succeeded  in  driving  him  into  exile.  The  banish¬ 
ment  of  Dion  contributed  to  render  Dionysius  un¬ 
popular  among  the  Syracusans,  who  began  also  to 
despise  him  for  his  indolent  and  dissolute  life,  as 
well  as  for  his  habitual  drunkenness.  Yet  his 
court  seems  to  have  been  at  this  time  a  great  place 
of  resort  for  philosophers  and  men  of  letters :  be¬ 
sides  Plato,  whom  he  induced  by  the  most  urgent 
entreaties  to  pay  him  a  second  visit,  Aristippus  of 
Cyrene,  Eudoxus  of  Cnidus,  Speusippus,  and 
others,  are  stated  to  have  spent  some  time  with 
him  at  Syracuse ;  and  he  cultivated  a  friendly  in¬ 
tercourse  with  Archytas  and  the  Pythagoreans  of 
Magna  Graecia.  (Plut.  Dion ,  18-20;  Diog.  Laert. 
iii.  21,  23  ;  Aelian,  V.  H.  iv.  18,  vii.  17;  Pseud.- 
Plat.  Epist.  6.)  Much  doubt  indeed  attaches  to 
all  the  stories  related  by  Plutarch  and  other  late 
writers  concerning  the  intercourse  of  Plato  with 
Dionysius,  but  they  can  hardly  have  been  altoge¬ 
ther  destitute  of  foundation. 

Dionysius  was  absent  from  Syracuse  at  the  time 
that  Dion  landed  in  Sicily :  the  news  of  that  event 
and  of  the  sudden  defection  of  the  Syracusans 
reached  him  at  Caulonia,  and  he  instantly  returned 
to  Syracuse,  where  the  citadel  still  held  out  for 
him.  But  his  attempts  at  negotiation  having  prov¬ 
ed  abortive,  the  sallies  of  his  troops  having  been  re¬ 
pulsed,  and  the  fleet  which  Philistus  had  brought 
to  his  succour  having  been  defeated,  he  despaired 
of  success,  and  sailed  away  to  Italy  with  his  most 
valuable  property,  leaving  the  citadel  of  Syracuse 
in  charge  of  his  son,  Apollocrates,  b.  c.  356.  (Diod. 
xvi.  11 — 13,  16,  17;  Plut.  Dion ,  26 — 37.) 

Dionysius  now  repaired  to  Locri,  the  native  city 
of  his  mother,  Doris,  where  he  was  received  in  the 
most  friendly  manner  by  the  inhabitants — a  confi¬ 
dence  of  which  he  availed  himself  to  occupy  the 
citadel  with  an  armed  force,  and  thus  to  establish 
himself  as  tyrant  of  the  city.  This  position  he 
continued  to  hold  for  several  years,  during  which 
period  he  is  said  to  have  treated  the  inhabitants 
with  the  utmost  cruelty,  at  the  same  time  that  he 
indulged  in  the  most  extravagant  licentiousness. 
(Justin,  xxi.  2,  3  ;  Clearch.  ap.  Athen.  xii.  p.  541  ; 
Strab.  vi.  p.259;  Aristot.  Pol.  v.  7.)  Meanwhile 
the  revolutions  which  had  taken  place  at  Syracuse 
seem  to  have  prepared  the  way  for  his  return. 
The  history  of  these  is  very  imperfectly  known  to 
us  :  but,  after  the  death  of  Dion,  one  tyrant  fol¬ 
lowed  another  wfith  great  rapidity.  Callippus,  the 
murderer  of  Dion,  was  in  his  turn  driven  from  the 
city  by  Ilipparinus  (son  of  the  elder  Dionysius  by 
Aristomache,  and  therefore  nephew  of  Dion),  who 
reigned  but  two  years :  another  of  Dion’s  nephews, 
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Nysaeus,  subsequently  obtained  the  supreme  power, 
and  was  in  possession  of  it  when  Dionysius  pre¬ 
sented  himself  before  Syracuse  with  a  fleet,  and 
became  master  of  the  city  by  treachery.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Plutarch,  this  took  place  in  the  tenth  year 
after  his  expulsion,  b.  c.  346.  (Diod.  xvi.  31, 
36 ;  Justin,  xxi.  3 ;  Athen.  xi.  p.  508 ;  Plut. 
Timol.  1.)  The  Locrians  meanwhile  took  advan¬ 
tage  of  his  absence  to  revolt  against  him  :  they 
drove  out  the  garrison  which  he  had  left,  and 
wreaked  their  vengeance  in  the  most  cruel  manner 
on  his  wife  and  daughters.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  260  ;  Cle- 
arch.  ap.  Athen.  xii.  p.  541.)  Dionysius  was  not 
however  able  to  reestablish  himself  firmly  in  his 
former  power.  Most  of  the  other  cities  of  Sicily 
had  shaken  off  the  yoke  of  Syracuse,  and  were 
governed  severally  by  petty  tyrants  :  one  of  these, 
Hicetas,  who  had  established  himself  at  Leontini, 
afforded  a  rallying  point  to  the  disaffected  Syra¬ 
cusans,  with  whom  he  joined  in  making  war  on 
Dionysius,  and  succeeded  in  gaining  possession  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  city,  and  blockading  the 
tyrant  anew  in  the  fortress  on  the  island.  It  was 
in  this  state  of  things  that  Timoleon  arrived  in 
Sicily.  His  anns  were  not  indeed  directed  in  the 
first  instance  against  Dionysius,  but  against  Hice¬ 
tas  and  his  Carthaginian  allies ;  but  his  rapid  suc¬ 
cesses  and  the  general  respect  entertained  for  his 
character  induced  Dionysius,  who  was  still  block¬ 
aded  in  the  citadel,  and  appears  to  have  abandoned 
all  hope  of  ultimate  success,  to  treat  with  him  ra¬ 
ther  than  the  opposite  party.  He  accordingly  sur¬ 
rendered  the  fortress  of  Ortygia  into  the  hands  of 
Timoleon,  on  condition  of  being  allowed  to  depart 
in  safety  to  Corinth,  b.  c.  343.  (Diod.  xvi.  65-70; 
Plut.  Timol.  8 — 13.)  Here  he  spent  the  remainder 
of  his  life  in  a  private  condition,  and  is  said  to 
have  frequented  low  company,  and  sunk  gradually 
into  a  very  degraded  and  abject  state.  According 
to  some  writers,  he  was  reduced  to  support  himself 
by  keeping  a  school ;  others  say,  that  he  became 
one  of  the  attendants  on  the  rites  of  Cybele,  a  set 
of  mendicant  priests  of  the  lowest  class.  His  weak 
and  voluptuous  character  render  these  stories  by 
no  means  improbable,  although  it  seems  certain 
that  he  was  in  the  first  instance  allowed  to  take 
with  him  a  considerable  portion  of  his  wealth,  and 
must  have  occupied  an  honourable  position,  as  we 
find  him  admitted  to  familiar  intercourse  with  Phi¬ 
lip  of  Macedon.  Some  anecdotes  are  preserved  of 
him  that  indicate  a  ready  wit  and  considerable 
shrewdness  of  observation.  (Plut.  Timol.  14,  15; 
Justin,  xxi.  5;  Clearch.  ap.  Athen.  xii.  p.  541  : 
Aelian,  V.  IT.  vi.  12;  Cic.  Tusc.  iii.  12.) 

There  are  no  authentic  coins  of  either  of  the 
two  Dionysii  :  probably  the  republican  forms  were 
still  so  far  retained,  notwithstanding  their  virtual 
despotism,  that  all  coins  struck  under  their  rule 
bore  the  name  of  the  city  only.  According  to 
Muller  ( Archaol .  d.  Kunst.  p.  128),  the  splendid 
silver  coins,  of  the  weight  of  ten  drachms,  com¬ 
monly  known  as  Syracusan  medallions,  belong  for 
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the  most  part  to  the  period  of  their  two  reigns. 
Certain  Punic  coins,  one  of  which  is  represented 
in  the  annexed  cut,  are  commonly  ascribed  to  the 
younger  Dionysius,  but  only  on  the  authority  of 
Goltzius  (a  noted  falsifier  of  coins  and  their  in¬ 
scriptions),  who  has  published  a  similar  coin  with 
the  name  AIONT2IOT.  [E.  H.  B.] 

DIONY'SIUS,  PAPI'RIUS,  praefectus  an- 
nonae  under  Commodus.  Having  procured  by  his 
intrigues  the  destruction  of  the  favourite  Oleander 
[Oleander],  he  himself  soon  after  fell  a  victim 
to  the  cruelty  of  the  tyrant.  (Dion  Cass,  lxxii. 
13,  14.)  [W.  R.] 

DIONY'SIUS  (  Aiovvaios ),  literary.  The 
number  of  persons  of  this  name  in  the  history  of 
Greek  literature  is  very  great.  Meursius  was  the 
first  that  collected  a  list  of  them  and  added  some 
account  of  each  (Gronov.  Tkesaur.  Ant  Graec.  x. 
p.  577,  &c.)  ;  his  list  has  been  still  further  in¬ 
creased  by  Ionsius  {Hist.  Philos.  Script,  iii.  6, 
p.  42,  &c.),  and  by  Fabricius  {Bihl.  Gr.  iv.  p.405), 
so  that  at  present  upwards  of  one  hundred  persons 
of  the  name  of  Dionysius  are  known.  The  list 
given  by  Suidas  is  full  of  the  utmost  confusion. 
The  following  list  contains  all,  with  the  exception 
of  those  mentioned  in  an  isolated  passage  merely. 

1.  Aelius  Dionysius,  a  Greek  rhetorician  of 

Halicarnassus,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  the  em¬ 
peror  Hadrian.  He  was  a  very  skilful  musician, 
and  wrote  several  works  on  music  and  its  history. 
(Suid.  s.v.  Aiovucnos.)  It  is  commonly  supposed 
that  he  was  a  descendant  .of  the  elder  Dionysius  of 
Halicarnassus,  the  author  of  the  Roman  Archaeo¬ 
logy.  Respecting  his  life  nothing  further  is  known. 
The  following  works,  which  are  now  lost,  are  attri¬ 
buted  to  him  by  the  ancients  :  1 .  A  Dictionary  of 
Attic  words  {'Arnica  ovo/aara)  in  five  books,  dedi¬ 
cated  to  one  Scymnus.  Photius  {Bill.  Cod.  152) 
speaks  in  high  terms  of  its  usefulness,  and  states, 
that  Aelius  Dionysius  himself  made  two  editions 
of  it,  the  second  of  which  was  a  great  improvement 
upon  the  first.  Both  editions  appear  to  have  ex¬ 
isted  in  the  time  of  Photius.  It  seems  to  have 
been  owing  to  this  work  that  Aelius  Dionysius 
was  called  sometimes  by  the  surname  of  Atticista. 
Meursius  was  of  opinion  that  our  Dionysius  was 
the  author  of  the  work  irepl  aicAnctiv  prjpdrwv  Kal 
iynXivopevuv  Ae|ecoi',  which  was  published  by 
Aldus  Manutius  (Venice,  1496)  in  the  volume  en¬ 
titled  “  Horti  Adonidis  ;”  but  there  is  no  evidence 
for  this  supposition.  (Comp.  Schol.  Venet.  ad  Iliad. 
xv.  705;  Villoison,  Prolegom.  ad  Horn.  II.  p.  xxix.) 
2.  A  history  of  Music  {povaucr)  icrropia)  in  36 
books,  with  accounts  of  citharoedi,  auletae,  and 
poets  of  all  kinds.  (Suid.  1.  c.)  3.  ’Pod puca  vtt og- 

vrip-ara,  in  24  books.  (Suid.  1.  c .)  4.  Movcnnijs  irai- 
Seia  -rj  5 larpiSal,  in  22  books.  (Suid.  1.  c.)  5.  A 

work  in  five  books  on  what  Plato  had  said  about 
music  in  his  iroAireia.  (Suid.  l.c.;  Eudoe.  p.  131.) 

2.  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  was  probably  a 
native  of  the  same  city.  He  was  born  of  pagan 
parents,  who  were  persons  of  rank  and  influence. 
He  studied  the  doctrines  of  the  various  philoso¬ 
phical  sects,  and  this  led  him  at  last  to  embrace 
Christianity.  Origen,  who  was  one  of  his  teachers, 
had  probably  great  influence  upon  this  step  of  his 
pupil.  After  having  been  a  presbyter  for  some 
time,  he  succeeded,  about  a.  d.  232,  Heraclas  as 
the  head  of  the  theological  school  at  Alexandria, 
and  after  the  death  of  Heraclas,  who  had  been 
raised  to  the  bishopric  of  Alexandria,  Dionysius 
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succeeded  him  in  the  see,  a.  d.  247.  During  the 
persecution  of  the  Christians  by  Decius,  Dionysius 
was  seized  by  the  soldiers  and  carried  to  Taposiris, 
a  small  town  between  Alexandria  and  Canopus, 
probably  with  a  view  of  putting  him  to  death  there. 
But  he  escaped  from  captivity  in  a  manner  which 
he  himself  describes  very  minutely  ( ap .  JEuseb . 
Hist  Eccl.  vi.  40).  He  had,  however,  to  suffer 
still  more  severely  in  A.  D.  257,  during  the  perse¬ 
cution  which  the  emperor  Valerian  instituted 
against  the  Christians.  Dionysius  made  an  open 
confession  of  his  faith  before  the  emperor’s  praefect 
Aemilianus,  and  was  exiled  in  consequence  to 
Cephro,  a  desert  district  of  Libya,  whither  he  w*as 
compelled  to  proceed  forthwith,  although  he  was 
severely  ill  at  the  time.  After  an  exile  of  three 
years,  an  edict  of  Gallienus  in  favour  of  the  Chris¬ 
tians  enabled  him  to  return  to  Alexandria,  where 
henceforth  he  was  extremely  zealous  in  combating 
heretical  opinions.  In  his  attacks  against  Sabellius 
he  was  carried  so  far  by  his  zeal,  that  he  uttered 
things  which  were  themselves  incompatible  with 
the  orthodox  faith ;  but  when  he  was  taken  to  ac¬ 
count  by  Dionysius,  bishop  of  Rome,  who  convoked 
a  synod  for  the  purpose,  he  readily  owned  that  he 
had.  acted  rashly  and  inconsiderately.  In  A.  D.  265 
he  was  invited  to  a  synod  at  Antioch,  to  dispute 
with  Paulus  of  Samosata,  but  being  prevented  from 
going  thither  by  old  age  and  infirmity,  he  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  synod  on  the  subject  of  the  contro¬ 
versy  to  be  discussed,  and  soon  after,  in  the  same 
year,  he  died,  after  having  occupied  the  see  of 
Alexandria  for  a  period  of  seventeen  years.  The 
church  of  Rome  regards  Dionysius  as  a  saint,  and 
celebrates  his  memory  on  the  18th  of  October. 
We  learn  from  Epiphanes  ( Haeres .  69),  that  at 
Alexandria  a  church  was  dedicated  to  him.  Dio¬ 
nysius  wrote  a  considerable  number  of  theological 
works,  consisting  partly  of  treatises  and  partly  of 
epistles  addressed  to  the  heads  of  churches  and  to 
communities,  but  all  that  is  left  us  of  them  consists 
of  fragments  preserved  in  Eusebius  and  others. 
A  complete  list  of  his  works  is  given  by  Cave, 
from  which  we  mention  only  the  most  import¬ 
ant.  1.  On  Promises,  in  two  books,  was  di¬ 
rected  against  Nepos,  and  two  considerable  frag¬ 
ments  of  it  are  still  extant.  (Euseb.  II.  E.  iii. 
28,  vii.  24.)  2.  A  work  addressed  to  Dionysius, 

bishop  of  Rome,  in  four  books  or  epistles,  against 
Sabellius.  Dionysius  here  excused  the  hasty 
assertions  of  which  he  himself  had  been  guilty  in 
attacking  Sabellius.  A  great  number  of  fragments 
and  extracts  of  it  are  preserved  in  the  writings  of 
Athanasius  and  Basilius.  3.  A  work  addressed 
to  Timotheus,  “  On  Nature,”  of  which  extracts 
are  preserved  in  Eusebius.  ( Praep .  Evang.  xiv. 
23,  27.)  Of  his  Epistles  also  numerous  fragments 
are  extant  in  the  works  of  Eusebius.  All  that  is 
•extant  of  Dionysius,  is  collected  in  Gallandi’s  Bibl. 
Pair.  iii.  p.  481,  &c.,  and  in  the  separate  collection 
by  Simon  de  Magistris,  Rome,  1796,  fob  (Cave, 
Hist.  Lit  i.  p.  95,  &c.) 

3.  Of  Alexandria,  a  son  of  Glaucus,  a  Greek 
grammarian,  who  flourished  from  the  time  of  Nero 
to  that  of  Trajan.  He  was  secretary  and  librarian 
to  the  emperors  in  whose  reign  he  lived,  and  was 
also  employed  in  embassies.  He  was  the  teacher 
of  the  grammarian  Parthenius,  and  a  pupil  of  the 
philosopher  Chaeremon,  whom  he  also  succeeded 
at  Alexandria.  (Athen.  xi.  p.  501  ;  Suid.  s.  v. 
Aiovvaios  ;  Fudoc.  p.  133.) 
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4.  Of  Antioch,  a  sophist,  who  seems  to  have 
been  a  Christian,  and  to  be  the  same  person  as  the 
one  to  whom  the  nineteenth  letter  of  Aeneas  of 
Gaza  is  addressed.  He  himself  is  the  reputed 
author  of  46  letters,  which  are  still  extant.  A 
Latin  version  of  them  was  first  printed  by  G. 
Cognatus,  in  his  “  Epistolae  Laconicae,”  Basel, 
1554,  12mo.,  and  afterwards  in  J.  Buchler’s 
“  Thesaurus  Epist.  Lacon.,”  1606,  12mo.  The 
Greek  original  was  first  edited  by  H.  Stephens,  in 
his  Collection  of  Greek  Epistles,  Paris,  1577,  8vo. 
Meursius  is  inclined  to  attribute  these  Epistles  to 
Dionysius  of  Miletus,  without,  however,  assigning 
any  reason  for  it. 

5.  Surnamed  Areiopageita,  an  Athenian,  who 
is  called  by  Suidas  a  most  eminent  man,  who  rose 
to  the  height  of  Greek  erudition.  He  is  said  to 
have  first  studied  at  Athens,  and  afterwards  at 
Heliopolis  in  Egypt.  When  he  observed  in  Egypt 
the  eclipse  of  the  sun,  which  occurred  during  the 
crucifixion  of  Jesus  Christ,  he  is  said  to  have  ex¬ 
claimed,  “  either  God  himself  is  suffering,  or  he 
sympathises  with  some  one  who  is  suffering.”  On 
his  return  to  Athens  he  was  made  one  of  the 
council  of  the  Areiopagus,  whence  he  derives  his 
surname.  About  A.  d.  50,  when  St.  Paul  preached 
at  Athens,  Dionysius  became  a  Christian  {The 
Ads,  xvii.  34),  and  it  is  said  that  he  was  not  only 
the  first  bishop  of  Athens,  but  that  he  was  installed 
in  that  office  by  St.  Paul  himself.  (Euseb.  II.  E. 
iii.  4,  iv.  23  ;  Suidas.)  He  is  further  said  to  have 
died  the  death  of  a  martyr  under  most  cruel  tor¬ 
tures.  Whether  Dionysius  Areiopageita  ever  wrote 
anything,  is  highly  uncertain ;  but  there  exists 
under  his  name  a  number  of  works  of  a  mystico- 
Christian  nature,  which  contain  ample  evidence 
that  they  are  the  productions  of  some  Neo- 
Platonist,  and  can  scarcely  have  been  written 
before  the  fifth  or  sixth  century  of  our  era.  With¬ 
out  entering  upon  any  detail  about  those  works, 
which  would  be  out  of  place  here,  we  need  only 
remark,  that  they  exercised  a  very  great  in¬ 
fluence  upon  the  formation  and  development  of 
Christianity  in  the  middle  ages.  At  the  time  of 
the  Carlovingian  emperors,  those  works  were  in¬ 
troduced  into  western  Europe  in  a  Latin  transla¬ 
tion  made  by  Scotus  Erigena,  and  gave  the  first 
impulse  to  that  mystic  and  scholastic  theology 
which  afterwards  maintained  itself  for  centuries. 
(Fabric.  Bibl.  Gr.  vii.  p.  7,  Ac. ;  Bahr,  Gesch.  der 
Rom.  Lit.  im  Karoling.  Zeitalter ,  §  187.) 

6.  A  son  of  Areius,  the  teacher  and  friend  of 
Augustus,  who  also  profited  by  his  intercourse 
with  the  sons  of  Areius,  Dionysius,  and  Nicanor. 
(Sueton.  Aug.  89;  comp.  Areius.) 

7.  Surnamed  Ascalaphus,  seems  to  have 
written  an  exegesis  of  the  Theodoris,  a  melic  poem 
on  Eros.  (Etym.  M.  s.  v.  Aiovvaios  ;  Athen.  xi. 
p.  475.) 

8.  Of  Argos,  seems  to  have  been  an  historian, 
as  he  is  quoted  by  Clemens  of  Alexandria  {Strom. 
i.  p.  139)  respecting  the  time  at  which  Troy  was 
taken.  (Comp.  Schol.  ad  Pind.  Nem.  ii.  1.) 

9.  Of  Athens,  is  quoted  b}r  the  Scholiast  on 
Apollonius  Rhodius  (ii.  279)  as  the  author  of  a 
work  entitled  Kvr/aeis ,  that  is,  on  conception  or 
birth,  which  is  also  mentioned  in  the  Etymologicum 
Magnum  {s.  v.  UpoiK6vvv(ros),  where,  however,  the 
reading  kt -naeaiv  should  be  corrected  into  xvijaeaiv, 
and  not  into  Kriaeaiv,  as  Sylburg  proposes. 

10.  A  freedman  of  Atticus,  whose  full  name 
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therefore  was  T.  Pomponius  Dionysius.  Both 
Cicero  and  Atticus  were  very  much  attached  to 
him.  (Cic.  ad  Att.  iv.  8,  11,  13,  15.) 

11.  A  native  of  Bithynia,  a  dialectic  or  Mega- 
ric  philosopher,  who  was  the  teacher  of  Theodoras 
the  atheist.  (Strab.  xii.  p.  566  ;  Diog.  Laert.  ii. 
98.) 

12.  Of  Byzantium,  appears  to  have  lived  before 
the  time  of  the  emperor  Severus,  that  is,  before 
A.  D.  197,  and  is  mentioned  by  Stephanus  of  By¬ 
zantium  (s.  v.  XpvaoiToXis )  and  Suidas  as  the 
author  of  an  dvairAous  Boairopov.  Suidas  further 
calls  him  an  epic  poet,  and  states  that  he  also  wrote 
on  the  species  of  poetry  called  Sprjvoi.  Some  writers 
have  believed  that  our  Dionysius  of  Byzantium  is 
the  same  as  the  one  whose  Periegesis  is  still  extant, 
but  this  opinion  is  without  foundation,  and  based 
only  on  the  opinion  of  Suidas.  The  drdirXovs 
Bocrndpov  seems  to  have  existed  complete  down  to 
the  16th  century,  for  P.  Gyllius  in  his  work  on 
the  Thracian  Bosporus  gave  a  considerable  portion 
of  it  in  a  Latin  translation.  G.  J.  Vossius  ob¬ 
tained  a  copy  of  a  fragment  of  it,  which  his  son 
Isaac  had  taken  at  Florence,  and  that  fragment, 
which  is  now  the  only  part  of  the  Anaplus  known 
to  us,  is  printed  in  Du  Cange’s  Constantinopolis 
Christiana ,  in  Hudson’s  Geogr.  Minor,  vol.  iii., 
and  in  Fabricius,  Bibl.  Gr.  iv.  p.  664,  note  1. 
(Comp.  Bernhardy  in  his  edition  of  Dionys.  Perieg. 
p.  492.) 

13.  Dionysius  Cassius.  [Cassius,  p.  626.] 

14.  Dionysius  Cato.  [Cato,  p.  634.] 

15.  Of  Chalcis,  a  Greek  historian,  who  lived 
before  the  Christian  era.  He  wrote  a  work  on 
the  foundation  of  towns  (/crums)  in  five  books, 
which  is  frequently  referred  to  by  the  ancients. 
A  considerable  number  of  fragments  of  the  work 
have  thus  been  preserved,  but  its  author  is  other¬ 
wise  unknown.  (Marcian.  Heracl.  Peripl.  p.  5 ; 
Suid.  s.  v.  XaXKtti'iKri  ;  Harpocrat.  s.  v.  'H(pcu<TTLa 
and'H/mlbr  re?xos  ;  Schol.  ad  Apollon.  Rhod.  i.  558, 
1024,  iv.  264,  adAristoph.  Nub.  397  ;  Dionys. Hal. 
A.  R.  i.  72  ;  Strab.  xii.  p.  566  ;  Plut.  de  Malign. 
Herod.  22  ;  Scymnus,  115;  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i. 
p.  144;  Zenob.  Proverb,  v.  64;  Apostol.  xviii. 
25  ;  Photius,  s.  vv.  Ilpa^iKr],  TeA ptaeis  ;  Eudoc. 
p.  438.) 

1  6.  Sumamed  Chalcus  (o  XaAifovs),  an  ancient 
Attic  poet  and  orator,  who  derived  his  surname 
from  his  having  advised  the  Athenians  to  coin 
brass  money  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  traffic. 
(Athen.  xv.  p.  669.)  Of  his  oratory  we  know 
nothing  ;  but  his  poems,  chiefly  elegies,  are  often 
referred  to  and  quoted.  (Plut.  Nic.  5 ;  Aristot. 
Rhet.  iii.  2  ;  Athen.  xv.  pp.  668,  702,  x.  p.  443, 
xiii.  p.  602.)  The  fragments  extant  refer  chiefly 
to  symposiac  subjects.  Aristotle  censures  him  for 
his  bad  metaphors,  and  in  the  fragments  extant  we 
still  perceive  a  great  fondness  of  raising  the  im¬ 
portance  of  common  things  by  means  of  far-fetched 
images  and  allegories.  The  time  at  which  he  lived 
is  accurately  determined  by  the  statement  of 
Plutarch,  that  Nicias  had  in  his  house  a  highly 
accomplished  man  of  the  name  of  Hieron,  who 
gave  himself  out  to  be  a  son  of  Dionysius  Chalcus, 
the  leader  of  the  Attic  colony  to  Thurii  in  Italy, 
which  was  founded  in  B.  c.  444.  (Comp.  Phot, 
s.  v.  &ovpio/advTeLs,  where  we  have  probably  to 
read  x<xAcp  instead  of  ^aA/aSei.)  It  is  true,  that 
other  writers  mention  different  persons  as  the 
leaders  of  that  colony  to  Thurii,  but  Dionysius  may 
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certainly  have  been  one  of  them.  (Osann,  Beitrdge 
z.  Grieeh.  u.  Rom.  Lit.  i.  p.  79,  &c. ;  Welcker,  in 
the  Rhein.  Mus.  for  1836,  p.  440,  &c.  ;  Bergk, 
Pod.  Lyr.  Graec.  p.  432,  &c.,  where  the  fragments 
of  Dionysius  are  collected.) 

17.  Of  Charax,  in  Susiana  on  the  Arabian  gulf, 
lived  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  who  sent  him  to 
the  east  that  he  might  record  all  the  exploits  of  his 
grandson  on  his  Parthian  and  Arabian  expedition. 
(Plin.  H.  N.  vi.  31.) 

18.  A  slave  of  Cicero,  and  a  person  of  con¬ 
siderable  literary  attainments,  for  which  reason 
Cicero  employed  him  to  instruct  his  son  Marcus, 
and  was  greatly  attached  to  him.  Cicero  praises 
him  in  several  passages  for  his  attachment,  learn¬ 
ing,  and  honesty,  and  appears  to  have  rewarded 
his  virtues  by  emancipating  him.  At  a  later 
period,  however,  he  complains  of  his  want  of  grati¬ 
tude,  and  at  last  he  felt  obliged  to  dismiss  him, 
though  he  very  much  regretted  the  loss  of  so  able 
a  teacher.  Subsequently,  however,  the  parties  be¬ 
came  reconciled.  (Cic.  ad  Att.  iv.  15,  17,  18,  v. 
3,  ix.  3,  12,  15,  vi.  1,  2,  vii.  3,  4,  5,  7,  8,  18, 
26,  viii.  4,  5,  10,  x.  2,  xiii.  2,  33,  ad  Fam.  xii. 
24,  30.)  A  son  of  this  Dionysius  is  mentioned  by 
Seneca.  ( Controv .  i.  4.) 

19.  A  slave  of  Cicero,  who  employed  him  as 
reader  and  librarian ;  but  Dionysius  robbed  his 
master  of  several  books,  and  then  escaped  to  Illy- 
ricum.  (Cic.  ad  Att.  ix.  3,  ad  Fam.  v.  9,  10,  11, 
13,  xiii.  77.) 

20.  Of  Colophon,  forged  conjointly  with  Zo- 
pyrus  some  works  which  they  published  under 
the  name  of  Menippus,  the  Cynic.  (Diog.  Laert. 
vi.  100;  Schol.  ad  Aristoph.  Av.  1299.) 

21.  Of  Corinth,  an  epic  poet,  who  wrote  some 
metrical  works,  such  as  Advice  for  Life  (virudrfKcu), 
on  Causes  (aAua ;  Suid.  s.  v.  Aiovvaios;  Plut.  Amat. 
17),  and  Meteorologica.  In  prose  he  wrote  a 
commentary  on  Hesiod.  Suidas  also  mentions  a 
periegesis  of  the  earth,  but  this  is  in  all  probability 
the  production  of  a  different  person,  Dionysius  Pe- 
riegetes.  (Eudoc.  p.  132.)  Some  also  believe  that 
he  was  the  author  of  a  metrical  work,  AiOi/ca,  which 
was  likewise  the  work  of  a  different  person.  (Bern- 
hardy,  in  his  edit,  of  Dionys.  Perieg.  p.  492,  &c.) 

22.  Bishop  of  Corinth  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
second  century  after  Christ,  distinguished  himself 
among  the  prelates  of  his  time  by  his  piety,  his 
eloquence,  and  the  holiness  of  his  life.  He  not 
only  watched  with  the  greatest  care  over  his  own 
diocese,  but  shewed  a  deep  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  other  communities  and  provinces,  to  which  he 
addressed  admonitory  epistles.  He  died  the  death 
of  a  martyr,  about  A.  D.  178.  None  of  his  nume¬ 
rous  epistles  is  now  extant,  but  a  list  of  them  is 
preserved  in  Eusebius  (//.  E.  iv.  23)  and  Hiero¬ 
nymus  ( de  Script.  27),  and  a  few  fragments  of 
them  are  extant  in  Eusebius  (ii.  25,  iv.  23).  In 
one  of  them  Dionysius  complains  that  during  his 
lifetime  some  of  his  epistles  had  been  interpolated 
by  heretics  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  their  own 
views.  (Cave,  Hist.  Lit.  i.  p.  44.) 

23.  An  Epicurean  philosopher,  who  succeeded 
Polystratus  as  the  head  of  the  Epicurean  school  at 
Athens.  He  himself  was  succeeded  by  Basilides, 
and  must  therefore  have  lived  about  b.  c.  200. 
(Diog.  Laert.  x.  25.)  Brack er  confounds  him  with 
the  Stoic  surnamed  6  per a6epevos,  who  afterwards 
abandoned  the  Stoics  and  went  over  to  the  Cyre- 
naics.  (Diog.  Laert.  vii.  4.) 
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24.  A  Greek  grammarian,  who  instructed 
Plato  when  a  boy  in  the  elements  of  grammar. 
(Diog.  Laert.  iii.  5  ;  Appuleius,  de  Dogmat .  Plat.  i. 
2  ;  Olympiod.  Vit.  Plat.  p.  6,  ed.  Fischer.)  He  is 
probably  the  same  person  as  the  Dionysius  who  is 
mentioned  in  the  beginning  of  Plato’s  dialogue 
’Epaoral. 

25.  Of  Halicarnassus,  the  most  celebrated 
among  the  ancient  writers  of  the  name  of  Diony¬ 
sius.  He  was  the  son  of  one  Alexander  of  Hali¬ 
carnassus,  and  was  born,  according  to  the  calcula¬ 
tion  of  Dodwell,  between  b.  c.  78  and  54.  Strabo 
(xiv.  p.  656)  calls  him  his  own  contemporary.  His 
death  took  place  soon  after  B.  c.  7,  the  year  in 
which  he  completed  and  published  his  great  work 
on  the  history  of  Rome.  Respecting  his  parents 
and  education  we  know  nothing,  nor  any  thing 
about  his  position  in  his  native  place  before  he 
emigrated  to  Rome ;  though  some  have  inferred 
from  his  work  on  rhetoric,  that  he  enjoyed  a  great 
reputation  at  Halicarnassus.  All  that  we  know 
for  certain  is,  the  information  which  he  himself 
gives  us  in  the  introduction  to  his  history  of 
Rome  (i.  7),  and  a  few  more  particulars  which 
we  may  glean  from  his  other  works.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  his  own  account,  he  went  to  Italy  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  termination  of  the  civil  wars, 
about  the  middle  of  01.  187,  that  is,  b.  c.  29. 
Henceforth  he  remained  at  Rome,  and  the  twenty- 
two  years  which  followed  his  arrival  at  Rome 
were  mainly  spent  by  him  in  making  himself  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  Latin  language  and  literature, 
and  in  collecting  materials  for  his  great  work 
on  Roman  history,  called  Archaeologia.  We 
may  assume  that,  like  other  rhetoricians  of  the 
time,  he  had  commenced  his  career  as  a  teacher 
of  rhetoric  at  Halicarnassus;  and  his  works  bear 
strong  evidence  of  his  having  been  similarly 
occupied  at  Rome.  (De  Comp.  Verb.  20,  Rhetor. 
10.)  There  he  lived  on  terms  of  friendship  with 
many  distinguished  men,  such  as  Q.  Aelius  Tu- 
bero,  and  the  rhetorician  Caecilius ;  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  he  may  have  received  the  Roman 
franchise,  but  his  Roman  name  is  not  mentioned 
anywhere.  Respecting  the  little  we  know  about 
Dionysius,  see  F.  Matthai,  de  Dionysio  Malic., 
Wittenberg,  1779,  4to.;  Dodwell,  de  Aetate  Dionys. 
in  Reiske’s  edition  of  Dionysius,  vol.  i.  p.  xlvi.  &c.; 
and  more  especially  C.  J.  Weismann,  de  Dionysii 
Malic.  Vita  et  Script .,  Rinteln,  1837,  4to.,  and 
Busse,  de  Dionys.  Mai.  Vita  et  Ingenio ,  Berlin, 
1841,  4to. 

All  the  works  of  Dionysius,  some  of  which  are 
completely  lost,  must  be  divided  into  two  classes  : 
the  first  contains  his  rhetorical  and  critical  treatises, 
all  of  which  probably  belong  to  an  earlier  period  of 
his  life — perhaps  to  the  first  years  of  his  residence 
at  Rome— than  his  historical  works,  which  consti¬ 
tute  the  second  class. 

a.  Rhetorical  and  Critical  Works. — All  the  pro¬ 
ductions  of  this  class  shew  that  Dionysius  was  not 
only  a  rhetorician  of  the  first  order,  but  also  a  most 
excellent  critic  in  the  highest  and  best  sense  of  the 
term.  They  abound  in  the  most  exquisite  remarks 
and  criticisms  on  the  works  of  the  classical  writers 
of  Greece,  although,  at  the  same  time,  they  are  not 
without  their  faults,  among  which  we  may  notice 
his  hypercritical  severity.  But  we  have  to  remem¬ 
ber  that  they  were  the  productions  of  an  early  age, 
in  which  the  want  of  a  sound  philosophy  and  of  a 
comprehensive  knowledge,  and  a  partiality  for  or 
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against  certain  writers  led  him  to  express  opinions 
which  at  a  maturer  age  he  undoubtedly  regretted. 
Still,  however  this  may  be,  he  always  evinces  a 
well-founded  contempt  for  the  shallow  sophistries 
of  ordinary  rhetoricians,  and  strives  instead  to 
make  rhetoric  something  practically  useful,  and 
by  his  criticisms  to  contribute  towards  elevating 
and  ennobling  the  minds  of  his  readers.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  works  of  this  class  are  still  extant :  1.  Tex^V 
pgropLKri,  addressed  to  one  Echecrates.  The  pre¬ 
sent  condition  of  this  work  is  by  no  means  calcu¬ 
lated  to  give  us  a  correct  idea  of  his  merits  and  of 
his  views  on  the  subject  of  rhetoric.  It  consists 
of  twelve,  or  according  to  another  division,  of  ele¬ 
ven  chapters,  which  have  no  internal  connexion 
whatever,  and  have  the  appearance  of  being  put 
together  merely  by  accident.  The  treatise  is  there¬ 
fore  generally  looked  upon  as  a  collection  of  rheto¬ 
rical  essays  by  different  authors,  some  of  which 
are  genuine  productions  of  Dionysius,  who  is  ex¬ 
pressly  stated  by  Quintilian  (iii.  1.  §  16)  to  have 
written  a  manual  of  rhetoric.  Schott,  the  last 
learned  editor  of  this  work,  divides  it  into  four 
sections.  Chap.  1  to  7,  with  the  exclusion  of  the 
6th,  which  is  certainly  spurious,  may  be  entitled 
7r €p\  iravriyvpLKtxi',  and  contains  some  incoherent 
comments  upon  epideictic  oratory,  which  are  any¬ 
thing  but  in  accordance  with  the  known  views  of 
Dionysius  as  developed  in  other  treatises  ;  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  which,  Nicostratus,  a  rhetorician  of  the  age 
of  Aelius  Aristeides,  is  mentioned  in  chap.  2.  Chap¬ 
ters  8  and  9,  tt epl  eaxrHxaTLCr gevau,  treat  on  the 
same  subject,  and  chap.  8  may  be  the  production 
of  Dionysius;  whereas  the  9th  certainly  belongs  to 
a  late  rhetorician.  Chapter  10,  irepL  tup  eV  ge\e- 
rais  Tr\r}ggz\ovgerur,  is  a  very  valuable  treatise, 
and ‘probably  the  work  of  Dionysius.  The  11th 
chapter  is  only  a  further  development  of  the  10th, 
just  as  the  9th  chapter  is  of  the  8th.  The  rex^V 
pgropLicri  is  edited  separately  with  very  valuable 
prolegomena  and  notes  by  H.  A.  Schott,  Leipzig, 
1804,  8vo.  2.  Tlepl  avpQecrews  opogarup,  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Rufus  Melitius,  the  son  of  a  friend  of 
Dionysius,  was  probably  written  in  the  first  year 
or  years  of  his  residence  at  Rome,  and  at  all  events 
previous  to  any  of  the  other  works  still  extant.  It 
is,  however,  notwithstanding  this,  one  of  high  ex¬ 
cellence.  In  it  the  author  treats  of  oratorical  power, 
and  on  the  combination  of  words  according  to 
the  different  species  and  styles  of  oratory.  There 
are  two  very  good  separate  editions  of  this  treatise, 
one  by  G.  H.  Schaefer  (Leipzig,  1809,  8vo),  and 
the  other  by  F.  Goller  (Jena,  1815,  8vo),  in  which 
the  text  is  considerably  improved  from  MSS. 
3.  ITepi  gigriaews,  addressed  to  a  Greek  of  the 
name  of  Demetrius.  Its  proper  title  appears  to 
have  been  VTTogp-rjgaTKrgol  irepl  rrjs  giggaeus. 

( Dionys.  Jud.  de  Thucyd.  1,  Epist.  ad  Pomp.  3.) 
The  work  as  a  whole  is  lost,  and  what  we  possess 
under  the  title  of  tup  dpxaiup  Kpiais  is  probably 
nothing  but  a  sort  of  epitome  containing  charac¬ 
teristics  of  poets,  from  Homer  down  to  Euripides, 
of  some  historians,  such  as  Herodotus,  Thucy¬ 
dides,  Philistus,  Xenophon,  and  Theopompus, 
and  lastly,  of  some  philosophers  and  orators.  This 
epitome  is  printed  separately  in  Frotscher’s  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  tenth  book  of  Quintilian  (Leipzig, 
1826,  p.  271,  &c. ),  who  mainly  follows  the 
opinions  of  Dionysius.  4.  riepl  Tam  dpxai up  pyro- 
puu  vitogpggaT  Lagoi,  addressed  to  Ammaeus,  con¬ 
tains  criticisms  on  the  most  eminent  Greek  orators 
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and  historians,  and  the  author  points  out  their  ex¬ 
cellences  as  well  as  their  defects,  with  a  view  to 
promote  a  wise  imitation  of  the  classic  models,  and 
thus  to  preserve  a  pure  taste  in  those  branches  of 
literature.  The  work  originally  consisted  of  six 
sections,  of  which  we  now  possess  only  the  first 
three,  on  Lysias,  Isocrates,  and  Isaeus.  The  other 
sections  treated  of  Demosthenes,  Hyperides,  and 
Aeschines ;  but  we  have  only  the  first  part  of  the 
fourth  section,  which  treats  of  the  oratorical  power 
of  Demosthenes,  and  his  superiority  over  other 
orators.  This  part  is  known  under  the  title  ir spl 
XsicriKrjs  A-qgoaOevovs  Ssiv6rr)ros,  which  has  be¬ 
come  current  ever  since  the  time  of  Sylburg,  though 
it  is  not  found  in  any  MS.  The  beginning  of 
the  treatise  is  mutilated,  and  the  concluding  part 
of  it  is  entirely  wanting.  Whether  Dionj^sius 
actually  wrote  on  Hyperides  and  Aeschines,  is  not 
known ;  for  in  these,  as  in  other  instances,  he  may 
have  intended  and  promised  to  write  what  he  could 
not  afterwards  fulfil  either  from  want  of  leisure  or 
inclination.  There  is  a  very  excellent  German 
translation  of  the  part  relating  to  Demosthenes, 
with  a  valuable  dissertation  on  Dionysius  as  an 
aesthetic  critic,  by  A.  G.  Becker.  (Wolfenbuttel 
and  Leipzig,  1829,  8vo.)  5.  A  treatise  addressed 

to  Ammaeus,  entitled  ’ EirarroXi)  irpos  5 Aggaiov 
irpoorrj,  which  title,  however,  does  not  occur  in 
MSS.,  and  instead  of  irpoorp  it  ought  to  be  called 
liriaroXrj  Sevrepa.  This  treatise  or  epistle,  in 
which  the  author  shews  that  most  of  the  orations  of 
Demosthenes  had  been  delivered  before  Aristotle 
wrote  his  Rhetoric,  and  that  consequently  Demos¬ 
thenes  had  derived  no  instruction  from  Aristotle,  is 
of  great  importance  for  the  history  and  criticism  of 
the  works  of  Demosthenes.  6.  'EttkttoXt)  -irpos 
Fvoaov  Ylogirgiov,  was  written  by  Dionysius  with 
a  view  to  justify  the  unfavourable  opinion  which 
he  had  expressed  upon  Plato,  and  which  Pompeius 
had  censured.  The  latter  part  of  this  treatise  is 
much  mutilated,  and  did  not  perhaps  originally 
belong  to  it.  See  Vitus  Loers,  de  Dionys.  Hal. 
judicio  de  Platonis  oratione  et  genere  dicendi ,  Treves, 
1840,  4to.  7.  Ilepl  rod  QoukvS'lSov  xapaurrjpos 
kcu  roou  Aoiiraov  rod  auyyparpsoos  IS  loo  gar  an',  was 
written  by  Dionysius  at  the  request  of  his  friend 
Q.  Aelius  Tubero,  for  the  purpose  of  explaining 
more  minutely  what  he  had  written  on  Thucydides. 
As  Dionysius  in  this  work  looks  at  the  great  his¬ 
torian  from  his  rhetorical  point  of  view,  his  judg¬ 
ment  is  often  unjust  and  incorrect.  8.  Ilepl  rdov 
rod  &ovkvSlSov  iSiaogdroov,  is  addressed  to  Am¬ 
maeus.  The  last  three  treatises  are  printed  in  a 
very  good  edition  by  C.  G.  Kruger  under  the  title 
Dionysii  Historiograpliica,  i.  e.  Epistolae  ad  Cn. 
Pomp.,  Q.  Ael.  Tuber,  et  Ammaeum ,  Halle,  1823, 
8vo.  The  last  of  the  writings  of  this  class  still 
extant  is — 9.  Ae:Vap%os,  a  very  valuable  treatise  on 
the  life  and  orations  of  Deinarchus.  Besides  these 
works  Dionysius  himself  mentions  some  others, 
a  few  of  which  are  lost,  while  others  were  perhaps 
never  written  ;  though  at  the  time  he  mentioned 
them,  Dionysius  undoubtedly  intended  to  compose 
them.  Among  the  former  we  may  mention  xaPaKTV- 
pes  ruov  dpgovicdu  (Dionys.  de  Compos.  Verb.  11),  of 
which  a  few  fragments  are  still  extant,  and  Upayga- 
rsia  uirep  rrjs  iroXinaijs  (piXocrocpias  irpos  ro vs  ua- 
r arp^xovras  avrrjs  ad'iKoos.  (Dionys .Jud.de  Thuryd. 
2.)  A  few  other  works,  such  as  “  on  the  orations 
unjustly  attributed  to  Lysias”  ( Lys .  14),  “on  the 
tropical  expressions  in  Plato  and  Demosthenes” 
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( Dem .  32),  and  irspl  rrjs  bcAoyrjs  ru>v  dvogaroov 
{de  Comp.  Verb.  1),  were  probably  never  written, 
as  no  ancient  writer  besides  Dionysius  himself 
makes  any  mention  of  them.  The  work  irepl  ipgr]- 
vslas,  which  is  extant  under  the  name  of  Demetrius 
Phalereus,  is  attributed  by  some  to  Dionysius  of 
Halicarnassus;  but  there  is  no  evidence  for  this 
hypothesis,  any  more  than  there  is  for  ascribing 
to  him  the  filos  'Ogrjpov  which  is  printed  in  Gale’s 
Opuscida  Mythologica. 

b.  Historical  Works. — In  this  class  of  compositions, 
to  which  Dionysius  appears  to  have  devoted  his  later 
years,  he  was  less  successful  than  in  his  critical  and 
rhetorical  essays,  inasmuch  as  we  everywhere  find 
the  rhetorician  gaining  the  ascendancy  over  the  his¬ 
torian.  The  following  historical  works  of  his  are 
known  :  1.  Xpovoi  or  XP0V LKC*-  (Clem.  Alex.  Strom. 

1.  p.  320;  Suid.  s.  v.  Aiovvaios;  Dionys.  A.R.  i.  74.) 
This  work,  which  is  lost,  probably  contained  chro¬ 
nological  investigations,  though  not  concerning 
Roman  history.  Photius  {Bibl.  Cod.  84)  mentions 
an  abridgment  {avro-^is)  in  five  books,  and  Stepha- 
nus  of  Byzantium  ( s .  vv.  'Aplasia  and  KopiaXXa) 
quotes  the  same  under  the  name  of  sirirogri.  This 
abridgment,  in  all  probability  of  the  xP°V0l->  was 
undoubtedly  the  work  of  a  late  grammarian,  and 
not,  as  some  have  thought,  of  Dionysius  himself. 
The  great  historical  work  of  Dionysius,  of  which 
we  still  possess  a  considerable  portion,  is  — 

2.  ' Pcogdim )  ’  ApxcuoAoyia,  which  Photius  {Bibl. 
Cod.  83)  styles  laropiaol  Xoyoi.  It  consisted  of 
twenty  books,  and  contained  the  history  of  Rome 
from  the  earliest  or  mythical  times  down  to  the 
year  B.  c.  264,  in  which  the  history  of  Polybius 
begins  with  the  Punic  wars.  The  first  nine  books 
alone  are  complete ;  of  the  tenth  and  eleventh  we 
have  only  the  greater  part;  and  of  the  remaining 
nine  we  possess  nothing  but  fragments  and  extracts, 
which  were  contained  in  the  collections  made  at  the 
command  of  the  emperor  Constantine  Porphyroge- 
nitus,  and  were  first  published  by  A.  Mai  from  a 
MS.  in  the  library  of  Milan  (1816,  4to.),  and  re¬ 
printed  at  Frankfurt,  1817,  8vo.  Mai  at  first  be¬ 
lieved  that  these  extracts  were  the  abridgment  of 
which  Photius  {Bibl.  Cod.  84)  speaks ;  but  this 
opinion  met  with  such  strong  opposition  from 
Ciampi  {Biblioih.  Ital.  viii.  p.  225,  &c.),  Visconti 
{Journal  des  Savans,  for  June,  1817),  and  Struve 
( Ueber  die  von  Mai  aufgefund  Stucke  des  Dionys. 
von  Halic.  Konigsberg,  1820,  8vo.),  that  Mai, 
when  he  reprinted  the  extracts  in  his  Script.  Vet. 
Nova  Collectio  (ii.  p.  475,  &c.,  ed.  Rome,  1827), 
felt  obliged  in  his  preface  (p.  xvii.)  to  recant  his 
former  opinion,  and  to  agree  with  his  critics  in  ad¬ 
mitting  that  the  extracts  were  remnants  of  the  ex¬ 
tracts  of  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus  from  the 
'Poogaiari  'ApxaioXoyia.  Respecting  their  value,  see 
Niebuhr,  Hist,  of  Rome,  ii.  p.  419,  note  916,  iii. 
p.  524,  note  934,  Lectures  on  Rom.  Hist.  i.  p.  47. 
Dionysius  treated  the  early  history  of  Rome  with 
a  minuteness  which  raises  a  suspicion  as  to  his 
judgment  on  historical  and  mythical  matters, 
and  the  eleven  books  extant  do  not  carry  the 
history  beyond  the  year  b.  c.  441,  so  that  the 
eleventh  book  breaks  off  very  soon  after  the  de- 
cemviral  legislation.  This  peculiar  minuteness  in 
the  early  history,  however,  was  in  a  great  mea¬ 
sure  the  consequence  of  the  object  he  had  pro¬ 
posed  to  himself,  and  which,  as  he  himself  states, 
was  to  remove  the  erroneous  notions  which  the 
Greeks  entertained  with  regard  to  Rome’s  great- 
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ness,  and  to  shew  that  Rome  had  not  become  great 
by  accident  or  mere  good  fortune,  bat  by  the  vir¬ 
tue  and  wisdom  of  the  Romans  themselves.  With 
this  object  in  view,  he  discusses  most  carefully 
everything  relating  to  the  constitution,  the  religion, 
the  history,  laws,  and  private  life  of  the  Romans ; 
and  his  work  is  for  this  reason  one  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  the  student  of  Roman  history,  at 
least  so  far  as  the  substance  of  his  discussions  is 
concerned.  But  the  manner  in  which  he  dealt 
with  his  materials  cannot  always  be  approved  of : 
he  is  unable  to  draw  a  clear  distinction  between  a 
mere  mythus  and  history;  and  where  he  perceives 
inconsistencies  in  the  former,  he  attempts,  by  a 
rationalistic  mode  of  proceeding,  to  reduce  it  to 
what  appears  to  him  sober  history.  It  is  however 
a  groundless  assertion,  which  some  critics  have 
made,  that  Dionysius  invented  facts,  and  thus 
introduced  direct  forgeries  into  history.  He  had, 
moreover,  no  clear  notions  about  the  early  consti¬ 
tution  of  Rome,  and  was  led  astray  by  the  nature 
of  the  institutions  which  he  saw  in  his  own  day ; 
and  he  thus  transferred  to  the  early  times  the  no¬ 
tions  which  he  had  derived  from  the  actual  state 
of  things — a  process  by  which  he  became  involved 
in  inextricable  difficulties  and  contradictions.  The 
numerous  speeches  which  he  introduces  in  his 
work  are  indeed  written  with  great  artistic  skill, 
but  they  nevertheless  shew  too  manifestly  that 
Dionysius  was  a  rhetorician,  not  an  historian, 
and  still  less  a  statesman.  He  used  all  the 
authors  who  had  written  before  him  on  the  early 
history  of  Rome,  but  he  did  not  always  exercise  a 
proper  discretion  in  choosing  his  guides,  and  we 
often  find  him  following  authorities  of  an  inferior 
class  in  preference  to  better  and  sounder  ones. 
Notwithstanding  all  this,  however,  Dionysius  con¬ 
tains  an  inexhaustible  treasure  of  materials  for 
those  who  know  how  to  make  use  of  them.  The 
style  of  Dionysius  is  very  good,  and,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  his  language  may  be  called  perfectly 
pure.  See  Ph.  F.  Schulin,  de  Dionys.  Hal .  Histo- 
rico ,  praecipuo  Historiae  Juris  Foyite ,  Heidelberg, 
1821,  4to. ;  An  Inquiry  into  the  Credit  due  to  Dio¬ 
nys.  of  Hal.  as  a  Critic  and  Historian,  in  the  Class. 
Journ.  vol.  xxxiv. ;  Kriiger,  Praefat.  ad  Historiogr. 
p.  xii.  ;  Niebuhr,  Lectures  on  the  Hist,  of  Rome,  i. 
pp.  46 — 53,  ed.  Schmitz. 

The  first  work  of  Dionysius  which  appeared  in 
print  was  his  Archaeologia,  in  a  Latin  translation 
by  Lapus  Biragus  (Treviso,  1480),  from  a  very 
good  Roman  MS.  New  editions  of  this  transla¬ 
tion,  with  corrections  by  Glareanus,  appeared  at 
Basel,  1532  and  1549  ;  whereupon  R.  Stephens 
first  edited  the  Greek  original,  Paris,  1546,  fob, 
together  with  some  of  the  rhetorical  works.  The 
first  complete  edition  of  the  Archaeologia  and  the 
rhetorical  works  together,  is  that  of  Fr.  Sylburg, 
Frankfurt,  1586,  2  vols.  fob  (reprinted  at  Leipzig, 
1691, 2  vols.  fob)  Another  reprint,  with  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  a  few  alterations,  was  edited  by  Hudson, 
(Oxford,  1704,  2  vols.  fob)  which  however  is  a  very 
inferior  performance.  A  new  and  much  improved 
edition,  though  with  many  bad  and  arbitrary  emen¬ 
dations,  was  made  by  J.  J.  Reiske,  (Leipzig,  1774, 
&e.)  in  6  vols.  8vo.,  the  last  of  which  was  edited 
by  Morns.  All  the  rhetorical  works,  with  the  excep-  | 
tion  of  the  fhryropucfj  and  the  nepl  auvOerreoos 

ovoyuTwv,  were  edited  by  E.  Gros,  (Paris,  1826, 
&c.)  in  3  vols.  8vo.  (Fabric.  Bibl.  Grace,  iv.  p.  382, 
&c. ;  Westermann,  Gesch.  d.  Griech.  Beredts.  §  88.) 
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26.  Of  Heliopolis  in  Egypt,  is  mentioned  by 
Artemidorus  ( Oneir .  ii.  71)  as  the  author  of  a 
work  on  dreams. 

27.  Of  Heracleia,  a  son  of  Theophantus.  In 
early  life  he  was  a  disciple  of  Heracleides,  Alexinus, 
and  Menedemus,  and  afterwards  also  of  Zeno  the 
Stoic,  who  appears  to  have  induced  him  to  adopt 
the  philosophy  of  the  porch.  At  a  later  time  he 
was  afflicted  with  a  disease  of  the  eyes,  or  with  a 
nervous  complaint,  and  the  unbearable  pains  which 
it  caused  him  led  him  to  abandon  the  Stoic  philo¬ 
sophy,  and  to  join  the  Eleatics,  whose  doctrine, 
that  rjSovri  and  the  absence  of  pain  was  the  highest 
good,  had  more  charms  for  him  than  the  austere 
ethics  of  the  Stoa.  This  renunciation  of  his  former 
philosophical  creed  drew  upon  him  the  nickname  of 
[a€t adeyevos,  i.  e.  the  renegade.  During  the  time 
that  he  was  a  Stoic,  he  is  praised  for  his  modesty, 
abstinence,  and  moderation,  but  afterwards  we  find 
him  described  as  a  person  greatly  given  to  sensual 
pleasures.  He  died  in  his  eightieth  year  of  volun¬ 
tary  starvation.  Diogenes  Laertius  mentions  a 
series  of  works  of  Dionysius,  all  of  which,  how¬ 
ever,  are  lost,  and  Cicero  censures  him  for  having 
mixed  up  verses  with  his  prose,  and  for  his  want 
of  elegance  and  refinement.  (Diog.  Laert.  vii. 
166,  167,  v.  92;  Athen.  vii.  p.  281,  x.  p.  437 ; 
Lucian,  Bis  Accus.  20  ;  Censorin.  15  ;  Cic.  Acad. 
ii.  22,  de  Fin.  v.  31,  Tuscid.  ii.  11,  35,  iii.  9.) 

28.  A  disciple  of  Heracleitus,  is  mentioned 
by  Diogenes  Laertius  (ix.  15)  as  the  author  of  a 
commentary  on  the  works  of  his  master. 

29.  An  Historian,  who  seems  to  have  lived  in 
the  later  period  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  is 
quoted  by  Jornandes.  ( De  Reb.  Get.  19.) 

30.  Sumamed  Iambus,  that  is,  the  iambic  poet, 
is  mentioned  by  Suidas  (s.  v.  ’ApKTrocpdvys)  among 
the  teachers  of  Aristophanes  of  Byzantium,  from 
which  we  may  infer  the  time  at  which  he  lived. 
Clemens  Alexandrinus  {Strom,  v.  p.  674)  quotes 
an  hexameter  verse  of  his,  and  according  to  Athe- 
naeus  (vii.  p.  284),  he  also  wrote  a  work  on 
dialects.  Plutarch  ( de  Mus.  15)  quotes  him  as  an 
authority  on  harmony,  from  which  it  has  been  in¬ 
ferred  that  he  is  the  author  of  a  work  on  the 
history  of  music,  of  which  Stephanus  of  Byzantium 
(s.  v.  'T Speia)  quotes  the  23rd  book. 

31.  Of  Magnesia,  a  distinguished  rhetorician, 
who  taught  his  art  in  Asia  between  the  years  b.  c. 
79  and  77,  at  the  time  when  Cicero,  then  in  his 
29th  year,  visited  the  east.  Cicero  on  his  excur¬ 
sions  in  Asia  was  accompanied  by  Dionysius, 
Aeschylus  of  Cnidus,  and  Xenocles  of  Adramyt- 
tium,  who  were  then  the  most  eminent  rhetoricians 
in  Asia.  (Cic.  Brut.  91  ;  Plut.  Cic.  4.) 

32.  Of  Miletus,  one  of  the  earliest  Greek  his¬ 
torians,  and  according  to  Suidas  ( s .  v.  ‘E kcitcuos), 
a  contemporary  of  Hecataeus,  that  is,  he  lived 
about  b.  c.  520 ;  he  must,  however,  to  judge  from 
the  titles  of  his  works,  have  survived  b.  c.  485, 
the  year  in  which  Dareius  died.  Dionysius  of 
Miletus  wrote  a  history  of  Dareius  Hystaspis  in 
five  books.  Suidas  further  attributes  to  him  a 
work  entitled  ra  yera  A apeiov  in  five  books,  and 
also  a  work  n epaiKa,  in  the  Ionic  dialect.  Whether 
they  were  actually  three  distinct  works,  or  whether 
the  two  last  were  the  same,  and  only  a  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  first,  cannot  be  ascertained  on  account 
of  the  inextricable  confusion  which  prevails  in  the 
articles  Aiovvcrios  of  Suidas,  in  consequence  of 
which  our  Dionysius  has  often  been  confounded  with 
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Dionysius  of  Mytilene.  Suidas  ascribes  to  the  Mile¬ 
sian,  “  Troica,”  in  three  books,  “Mythica,”  an  “  His¬ 
torical  Cycle,”  in  seven  books,  and  a  “  Periegesis 
of  the  whole  world,”  all  of  which,  however,  pro¬ 
bably  belong  to  different  authors.  (Nitzsch,  Hist. 
Homeric  i.  p.  88  ;  Bernhardy,  in  his  edition  of 
Dionys.  Perieg.  p.  498,  &c.,  and  ad  Suidam,  i. 

р.  1395;  Lobeck,  Aglaoph.  ii.  p.  990,  &c. ;  Welcker, 
Der  Epische  Cyclus ,  p.  75,  &c.) 

33.  Of  Miletus,  a  sophist  of  the  time  of  the 
emperor  Hadrian.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Isaeus  the 
Assyrian,  and  distinguished  for  the  elegance  of 
his  orations.  He  was  greatly  honoured  by  the 
cities  of  Asia,  and  more  especially  by  the  empe¬ 
ror  Hadrian,  who  made  him  praefect  of  a  con¬ 
siderable  province,  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  a 
Roman  eques,  and  assigned  to  him  a  place  in  the 
museum  of  Alexandria.  Notwithstanding  these 
distinctions,  Dionysius  remained  a  modest  and  un¬ 
assuming  person.  At  one  time  of  his  life  he 
taught  rhetoric  at  Lesbos,  but  he  died  at  Ephesus 
at  an  advanced  age,  and  was  buried  in  the  market¬ 
place  of  Ephesus,  where  a  monument  was  erected 
to  him.  Philostratus  has  preserved  a  few  speci¬ 
mens  of  his  oratory.  ( Vit.  Soph.  i.  20.  §  2, 

с.  22  ;  Dion  Cass.  lxix.  3  ;  Eudoc.  p.  130  ;  Suidas.) 

34.  Of  Mytilene,  was  surnamed  Scytobra- 
chion,  and  seems  to  have  lived  shortly  before  the 
time  of  Cicero,  if  we  may  believe  the  report  that 
he  instructed  M.  Antonius  Gnipho  at  Alexandria 
(Suet,  de  Illustr.  Gram.  7),  for  Suetonius  expresses 
a  doubt  as  to  its  correctness  for  chronological 
reasons.  Artemon  (ap.  Athen.  xii.  p.  415)  states, 
that  Dionysius  Scytobrachion  was  the  author  of 
the  historical  work  which  was  commonly  attri¬ 
buted  to  the  ancient  historian  Xanthus  of  Lydia, 
who  lived  about  B.  c.  480.  From  this  it  has  been 
inferred,  that  our  Dionysius  must  have  lived  at  a 
much  earlier  time.  But  if  we  conceive  that  Dio¬ 
nysius  may  have  made  a  revision  of  the  work  of 
Xanthus,  it  does  not  follow  that  he  must  needs 
have  lived  very  near  the  age  of  Xanthus.  Suidas 
attributes  to  him  a  metrical  work,  the  expedition 
of  Dionysus  and  Athena  (r\  A iovvctov  kcu  ’A &T)vas 
arparia),  and  a  prose  work  on  the  Argonauts  in 
six  books,  addressed  to  Parmenon.  He  was  pro¬ 
bably  also  the  author  of  the  historic  Cycle, 
which  Suidas  attributes  to  Dionysius  of  Miletus. 
The  Argonautica  is  often  referred  to  by  the 
Scholiast  on  Apollonius  Rhodius,  who  likewise 
several  times  confounds  the  Mytilenean  with  the 
Milesian  (i.  1298,  ii.  207,  1144,  iii.  200,  242, 
iv.  119,  223,  228,  1153),  and  this  work  was  also 
consulted  by  Diodorus  Siculus,  (iii.  52,  66.)  See 
Bernhardy,  ad  Dionys.  Perieg.  p.  490  ;  Welcker, 
Der  Ep.  Cydus ,  p.  87. 

35.  A  writer  on  oipaprvr md,  who  is  men¬ 
tioned  by  Athenaeus  (vii.  p.  326,  xi.  p.  516). 

36.  Of  Pergamus,  surnamed  Atticus,  a  rheto¬ 
rician,  who  is  characterized  by  Strabo  (xiii.  p.625) 
as  a  clever  sophist,  an  historian,  and  logographer, 
that  is,  a  writer  of  orations.  He  was  a  pupil  of 
Apollodorus,  the  rhetorician,  who  is  mentioned 
among  the  teachers  of  Augustus.  (Comp.  Senec. 
Controv.  i.  1.)  Weiske  (ad  Longin.  p.  218)  con¬ 
siders  him  to  be  the  author  of  the  work  ir epl  v\f/ovs 
commonly  attributed  to  Longinus;  but  there  is 
very  little,  if  anything,  to  support  this  view. 
(Westermann,  Gesdi.  d.  Griech.  Beredts.  §  98, 
note  9.) 

37.  Of  Piiaselis,  is  mentioned  in  the  scholia  on 
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Pindar,  and  was  probably  a  grammarian  who  wrote 
on  Pindar.  The  anonymous  author  of  the  life  of 
Nicander  speaks  of  two  works  of  his,  viz.  “on  the 
Poetry  of  Antimachus,”  and  “  on  Poets.”  (Schol. 
ad  Pind.  Nem.  xi.  p.  787,  ed.  Heyne  ;  ad  Pyth. 
ii.  1.) 

38.  Surnamed  Periegetes,  from  his  being  the 
author  of  a  ‘nepi-Jiy'pcns  ttjs  yrjs,  in  hexameter 
verse,  which  is  still  extant.  Respecting  the  age 
and  country  of  this  Dionysius  the  most  different 
opinions  have  been  entertained,  though  all  critics 
are  agreed  in  placing  him  after  the  Christian  era, 
or  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  emperors,  as  must 
indeed  be  necessarily  inferred  from  passages  of 
the  Periegesis  itself,  such  as  v.  355,  where  the 
author  speaks  of  his  dvanres,  that  is,  his  sovereigns, 
which  can  only  apply  to  the  emperors.  But  the 
question  as  to  which  emperor  or  emperors  Diony¬ 
sius  there  alludes,  has  been  answered  in  the  most 
different  ways :  some  writers  have  placed  Diony¬ 
sius  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  others  in  that  of 
Nero,  and  others  again  under  M.  Aurelius  and 
L.  Verus,  or  under  Septimius  Severus  and  his  sons. 
Eustathius,  his  commentator,  was  himself  in  doubt 
about  the  age  of  his  author.  But  these  uncertain¬ 
ties  have  been  removed  by  Bernhardy,  the  last 
editor  of  Dionysius,  who  has  made  it  highly  pro¬ 
bable,  partly  from  the  names  of  countries  and  na¬ 
tions  mentioned  in  the  Periegesis,  partly  from  the 
mention  of  the  Huns  in  v.  730,  and  partly  from 
the  general  character  of  the  poem,  that  its  author 
must  have  lived  either  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
third,  or  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth,  century  of 
our  era.  With  regard  to  his  native  country,  Sui¬ 
das  infers  from  the  enthusiastic  manner  in  which 
Dionysius  speaks  of  the  river  Rhebas  (793,  &c.), 
that  he  was  born  at  Byzantium,  or  somewhere  in 
its  neighbourhood ;  but  Eustathius  (ad  v.l)  and 
the  Scholiast  (ad  v.  8)  expressly  call  him  an  Afri¬ 
can,  and  these  authorities  certainly  seem  to  deserve 
more  credit  than  the  mere  inference  of  Suidas. 
The  Periegesis  of  Dionysius  contains  a  description 
of  the  whole  earth,  so  far  as  it  was  known  in  his 
time,  in  hexameter  verse,  and  the  author  appears 
chiefly  to  follow  the  views  of  Eratosthenes.  It  is 
written  in  a  terse  and  neat  style,  and  enjoyed  a 
high  degree  of  popularity  in  ancient  times,  as  we 
may  infer  from  the  fact,  that  two  translations  or 
paraphrases  of  it  were  made  by  Romans,  one  by 
Rufus  Festus  Avienus  [Avienus],  and  the  other 
by  the  grammarian  Priscian.  [Priscianus.]  Eu¬ 
stathius  wrote  a  very  valuable  commentary  upon 
it,  which  is  still  extant,  and  we  further  possess  a 
Greek  paraphrase  and  scholia.  The  first  edition 
of  the  Periegesis  appeared  at  Ferrara,  1512,  4 to., 
with  a  Latin  translation.  A.  Manutius  printed  it 
at  Venice,  1513,  8vo.,  together  with  Pindar,  Cal¬ 
limachus,  and  Lycophron.  II.  Stephens  incorpo¬ 
rated  it  in  his  “  Poetae  Principes  Ileroici  Carminis,” 
Paris,  1566,  fol.  One  of  the  most  useful  among 
the  subsequent  editions  ,is  that  of  Edw.  Thwaites, 
Oxford,  1697,  8vo.,  with  the  commentary  of  Eus¬ 
tathius,  the  Greek  scholia  and  paraphrase.  It  is 
also  printed  in  the  fourth  volume  of  Hudson’s 
Geogr.  Minor.  1712,  8vo„  from  which  it  was  re¬ 
printed  separately,  Oxford,  1710  and  1717,  8vo. 
But  all  the  previous  editions  are  superseded  by 
that  of  G.  Bernhardy  (Leipzig,  1828,  8vo.),  which 
forms  vol.  i.  of  a  contemplated  collection  of  the 
minor  Greek  geographers ;  it  is  accompanied  by  a 
very  excellent  and  learned  dissertation  and  the 
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ancient  commentators.  Besides  the  Periegesis, 
Eustathius  states  that  other  works  also  were  atr 
tributed  to  our  Dionysius,  viz.  A iQtud,  opvidiKa , 
and  fiacrcrapiKid.  Concerning  the  first,  compare  the 
Scholiast  on  v.  714;  Maxim,  ad  Dionys.  Areopag. 
de  My  at.  Theol.  2 ;  and  Bernhardy  (/.  c.),  p.  502. 
Respecting  the  opmOacd ,  which  some  attribute  to 
Dionysius  of  Philadelphia,  see  Bernhardy,  p.  503. 
The  fiacTa-apind,  which  means  the  same  as  Aiovv- 
criaKd  (Suid.  s.  v.  2 wripixos )  is  very  often  quoted 
by  Stephanus  of  Byzantium.  (See  Bernhardy,  pp. 
507,  &c.  and  515.) 

39.  Bishop  of  Rome,  is  called  a  \6yi6s  re  nai 
Savyacnos  arijp  by  his  contemporary,  Dionysius, 
bishop  of  Alexandria.  (Ap.  Euseb.  H.  E.  vii.  7.) 
He  is  believed  to  have  been  a  Greek  by  birth,  and 
after  having  been  a  presbyter,  he  was  made  bishop 
of  Rome  in  A.  d.  259,  and  retained  this  high  dig¬ 
nity  for  ten  years,  till  A.  d.  269.  During  his 
administration  of  the  Roman  diocese,  some  bishops 
brought  before  him  charges  against  Dionysius,  bi¬ 
shop  of  Alexandria,  for  being  guilty  of  heretical 
opinions  in  his  controversies  with  Sabellius.  The 
bishop  of  Rome  therefore  convoked  a  synod,  and 
with  its  consent  he  declared,  in  a  letter  to  the 
accused,  that  he  was  guilty  of  heresies,  and  gave 
him  a  gentle  reprimand.  A  fragment  of  this  letter 
is  preserved  in  Athanasius  ( de  Decret.  Synod.  Ni- 
caen.  p.  421),  and  it  was  this  letter  which  induced 
Dionysius  of  Alexandria  to  write  his  work  against 
Sabellius,  which  was  addressed  to  the  bishop  of 
Rome.  (Cave,  Hist.  Lit.  i.  p.  97.) 

40.  Surnamed  Scytobrachion.  See  No.  34. 

41.  Of  Sidon,  a  Greek  grammarian,  who  is  some¬ 
times  simply  called  Sidonius.  (Schol.  Venet.  ad 
Horn.  II.  i.  424,  xiv.  40.)  He  seems  to  have  lived 
shortly  after  the  time  of  Aristarchus,  and  to  have 
founded  a  school  of  his  own.  (Schol.  ad  II.  i.  8.) 
He  is  frequently  referred  to  in  the  V enetian  Scholia, 
and  also  by  Eustathius  on  Homer,  as  one  of  the 
critical  commentators  of  the  poet.  (Comp.  Varro, 
de  L.  L.  x.  10,  ed.  Muller  ;  Villoison,  Proleg.  ad 
Horn.  II.  p.  xxix.) 

42.  Of  Sinope.  See  below. 

43.  A  Stoic  philosopher,  against  whom  Chry- 
sippus  wrote  a  work,  but  who  is  otherwise  un¬ 
known.  (Diog.  Laert.  vi.  43;  Eudoc.  p.  138.) 

44.  Surnamed  Thrax,  or  the  Thracian,  a  cele¬ 
brated  Greek  grammarian,  who  unquestionably 
derived  his  surname  from  the  fact  of  his  father 
Teres  being  a  Thracian  (Suidas)  ;  and  it  is  absurd 
to  believe,  with  the  author  of  the  Etymologicum 
Magnum  (p.  277.  53),  that  he  received  it  from  his 
rough  voice  or  any  other  circumstance.  He  him¬ 
self  was,  according  to  some,  a  native  of  Alexandria 
(Suidas),  and,  according  to  others,  of  Byzantium  ; 
but  he  is  also  called  a  Rhodian,  because  at  one 
time  he  resided  at  Rhodes,  and  gave  instructions 
there  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  655  ;  Athen.  xi.  p.  489),  and 
it  was  at  Rhodes  that  Tyrannion  was  among  the 
pupils  of  Dionysius.  Dionysius  also  staid  for  some 
time  at  Rome,  where  he  was  engaged  in  teaching, 
about  b.  c.  80.  Further  particulars  about  his  life 
are  not  known.  He  was  the  author  of  numerous 
grammatical  works,  manuals,  and  commentaries. 
We  possess  under  his  name  a  rexurl  'ypayya.TLK'rj, 
a  small  work,  which  however  became  the  basis  of 
all  subsequent  grammars,  and  was  a  standard  book 
in  grammar  schools  for  many  centuries.  Under 
such  circumstances  we  cannot  wonder  that,  in  the 
course  of  time,  such  a  work  was  much  interpolated, 
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sometimes  abridged,  and  sometimes  extended  or 
otherwise  modified.  The  form  therefore,  in  which 
it  has  come  down  to  us,  is  not  the  original  one, 
and  hence  its  great  difference  in  the  different  MSS. 
It  was  first  printed  in  Fabricius,  Bill.  Gr.  iv.  p.  20 
of  the  old  edition.  Villoison  (Anecd.  ii.  99)  then 
added  some  excerpta  and  scholia  from  a  Venetian 
MS.,  together  with  which  the  grammar  was  after¬ 
wards  printed  in  Fabricius,  Bill.  Gr.  vi.  p.  31 1 
of  Harles’s  edition,  and  somewhat  better  in  Bekker’s 
Anecdota,  ii.  p.  627,  &c.  It  is  remarkable  that  an 
Armenian  translation  of  this  grammar,  which  has 
recently  come  to  light,  and  was  probably  made  in 
the  fourth  or  fifth  century  of  our  era,  is  more  com¬ 
plete  than  the  Greek  original,  having  five  addi¬ 
tional  chapters.  This  translation,  which  was 
published  by  Cirbied  in  the  Memoires  et  Disser¬ 
tations  sur  les  Antiquites  nationales  et  ttrangeres , 
1824,  8 vo.,  vol.  vi.,  has  increased  the  doubts 
about  the  genuineness  of  our  Greek  text ;  but  it 
would  be  going  too  far  to  consider  it,  with  Gottling, 
{Praef.  ad  Theodos.  Gram.  p.  v.  &c.;  comp.  Lersch, 
die  Sprachphilos.  der  Alten,  ii.  p.  64,  &c.)  as  a  mere 
compilation  made  by  some  Byzantine  grammarian 
at  a  very  late  period.  The  groundwork  of  what 
we  have  is  unquestionably  the  production  of  Dio¬ 
nysius  Thrax.  The  interpolations  mentioned  above 
appear  to  have  been  introduced  at  a  very  early 
time,  and  it  was  probably  owing  to  them  that  some 
of  the  ancient  commentators  of  the  grammar  found 
in  it  things  which  could  not  have  been  written  by 
a  disciple  of  Aristarchus,  and  that  therefore  they 
doubted  its  genuineness.  Dionysius  did  much 
also  for  the  explanation  and  criticism  of  Homer,  as 
may  be  inferred  from  the  quotations  in  the  Vene¬ 
tian  Scholia  ( ad  Horn.  II.  ii.  262,  ix.  460,  xii.  20, 
xiii.  103,  xv.  86,  741,  xviii.  207,  xxiv.  110),  and 
Eustathius.  [Ad  Horn.  pp.  854,  869,  1040,  1299.) 
He  does  not,  however,  appear  to  have  written  a 
regular  commentary,  but  to  have  inserted  his  re¬ 
marks  on  Homer  in  several  other  works,  such  as 
that  against  Crates,  and  the  7r epl  TTocrorriTwv. 
(Schol.  Ven.  ad  Horn.  II.  ii.  3.)  In  some  MSS. 
there  exists  a  treatise  ir epl  rovov  -rrepLcnraiyerwv, 
which  has  been  wrongly  attributed  to  our  gram¬ 
marian  :  it  is,  further,  more  than  doubtful  whether 
he  wrote  a  commentary  on  Euripides,  as  has  been 
inferred  from  a  quotation  of  the  Scholiast  on  that 
poet.  His  chief  merit  consists  in  the  impulse  he 
gave  to  the  study  of  systematic  grammar,  and  in 
what  he  did  for  a  correct  understanding  of  Homer. 
The  Etymol.  M.  contains  several  examples  of  his 
etymological,  prosodical,  and  exegetical  attempts, 
(pp.  308.  18,  747.  20,  365.  20.)  Dionysius  is  also 
mentioned  as  the  author  of  peAeraL  and  of  a  work 
on  Rhodes.  (Steph.  Byz.  s.  v.  T apcros ;  comp. 
Grafenhan,  Gesch.  der  Klass.  Philol.  i.  p.  402,  &c.) 

45.  A  son  or  disciple  of  Tryphon,  a  Greek 
grammarian,  who  lived  about  b.  c.  50.  (Steph. 
Byz.  s.  v/Oa,  M vppivovs,  &c.)  Pie  was  the  author 
of  a  work  7r epl  ouopdrwu,  which  consisted  of  at 
least  eleven  books,  and  is  often  referred  to  by  Ste¬ 
phanus  of  Byzantium  and  Harpocration.  (Comp. 
Athen.  vi.  p.  255,  xi.  p.  503,  xiv.  p.  641.)  [L.  S.j 

DIONY'SIUS  (  Alovvctlos ),  of  Sinope,  an  Athe¬ 
nian  comic  poet  of  the  middle  comedy.  (Athen.  xi. 
pp.  467,  d.,  497,  c.,  xiv.  p.  615,  e. ;  Schol.  Horn. 
II.  xi.  515.)  He  appears,  from  indications  in  the 
fragments  of  his  plays,  to  have  been  younger  than 
Archestratus,  to  have  flourished  about  the  same 
time  as  Nicostratus,  the  son  of  Aristophanes,  and 
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to  have  lived  till  the  establishment  of  the  Macedo¬ 
nian  supremacy  in  Greece.  We  have  the  titles 
and  some  fragments  of  his  ’AKouri^oyevos  (Ath. 
xiv.  p.  664,  d.),  which  appears  to  have  been  trans¬ 
lated  by  Naevius,  Oeagocpopos  (a  long  passage  in 
Athen.  ix.  p.  404,  e.),  ’Op.oivvy.oi  (Athen.  viii.p.  381, 
c.,  xiv.  p.  615,  e.),  Aipos  (Schol.  Horn.  It.  xi.  51 5  ; 
Eustath.  p.  859.  49),  2 w^ovcra  or2coT eipa  (Athen. 
xi.  pp.  467,  d.,  497,  d.  ;  Stob.  Serm.  cxxv.  8.) 
Meursius  and  Fabricius  are  wrong  in  assigning  the 
T a^iapxaL  to  Dionysius.  It  belongs  to  Eupolis. 
(Meineke,  Frag.  Com.  Graec.  i.  pp.  419,  420,  iii. 
pp.  547 — 555.]  [P.  S.] 

DION  Y'SIUS,  artists.  1.  Of  Argos,  a  statuary, 
who  was  employed  together  with  Glaucus  in  mak¬ 
ing  the  works  which  Smicythus  dedicated  at  Olynw 
pia.  This  fixes  the  artist’s  time  ;  for  Smicythus 
succeeded  Anaxilas  as  tyrant  of  Rhegium  in  B.  c. 
476.  The  works  executed  by  Dionysius  were  sta¬ 
tues  of  Contest  {’Ayocv)  carrying  dATrjpes  { Did . 
ofAnt.s.v.),  of  Dionysius,  of  Orpheus,  and  of 
Zeus  without  a  beard.  (Paus.  v.  26.  §§  3 — 6.) 
He  also  made  a  horse  and  charioteer  in  bronze, 
which  were  among  the  works  dedicated  at  Olympia 
by  Phormis  of  Maenalus,  the  contemporary  of  Ge- 
lon  and  Hiero.  (Paus.  v.  27.  §  1.) 

2.  A  sculptor,  who  made  the  statue  of  Hera 
which  Octavian  afterwards  placed  in  the  portico  of 
Octavia.  (Plin.  xxxvi.  5,  s.  4.  §  10.)  Junius  takes 
this  artist  to  be  the  same  as  the  former,  but  Sillig 
argues,  that  in  the  time  of  the  elder  Dionysius  the 
art  of  sculpturing  marble  was  not  brought  to  suffi¬ 
cient  perfection  to  allow  us  to  ascribe  one  of  its 
masterpieces  to  him. 

3.  Of  Colophon,  a  painter,  contemporary  with 
Polygnotus  of  Thasos,  whose  works  he  imitated  in 
their  accuracy,  expression  ( iraQos ),  manner  ( rjOos ), 
in  the  treatment  of  the  form,  in  the  delicacy  of  the 
drapery,  and  in  every  other  respect  except  in  gran¬ 
deur.  (Aelian.  V.  H.  iv.  3.)  Plutarch  ( Timol .  36) 
speaks  of  his  works  as  having  strength  and  tone, 
but  as  forced  and  laboured.  Aristotle  {Pott.  2) 
says  that  Polygnotus  painted  the  likenesses  of  men 
better  than  the  originals,  Pauson  made  them  worse, 
and  Dionysius  just  like  them  ( opoiovs ).  It  seems 
from  this  that  the  pictures  of  Dionysius  were  defi¬ 
cient  in  the  ideal.  It  was  no  doubt  for  this  rea¬ 
son  that  Dionysius  was  called  Anthropographus , 
like  Demetrius.  It  is  true  that  Pliny,  from 
whom  we  learn  the  fact,  gives  a  different  reason, 
namely,  that  Dionysius  was  so  called  because  he 
painted  only  men,  and  not  landscapes  (xxxv.  10. 
s.  37);  but  this  is  only  one  case  out  of  many  in 
which  Pliny’s  ignorance  of  art  has  caused  him  to 
give  a  false  interpretation  of  a  true  fact.  Sillig 
applies  this  passage  to  the  later  Dionysius  (No.  4), 
but  without  any  good  reason. 

4.  A  painter,  who  flourished  at  Rome  at  the 

same  time  as  Sopolis  and  Lala  of  Cyzicus,  about 
B.c.  84.  Pliny  says  of  him  and  Sopolis,  that  they 
were  the  most  renowned  painters  of  that  age,  except 
Lala,  and  that  their  works  filled  the  picture  gal¬ 
leries  (xxxv.  11,  s.  40.  §  43).  [P.  S.] 

DION  Y'SIUS  (At  ovvcrios),  the  name  of  several 
physicians  and  surgeons,  whom  it  is  sometimes 
difficult  to  distinguish  with  certainty. 

1.  A  native  of  Aegae  (but  of  which  place  of 
this  name  does  not  appear),  Avho  must  have  lived 
in  or  before  the  ninth  century  after  Christ,  as  he 
is  quoted  by  Photius  ( Biblioth .  §§  185,  211,  pp. 
129,  168,  ed.  Bekker),  but  how  much  earlier  he 
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lived  is  uncertain.  It  is  not  known  whether  he 
was  himself  a  physician,  but  he  wrote  a  work  en¬ 
titled  Aucrvcutd,  in  which  he  discussed  various 
medical  questions.  It  consisted  of  one  hundred 
chapters,  the  heads  of  which  have  been  preserved 
by  Photius,  and  shew  that  he  wrote  both  in  favour 
of  each  proposition,  and  also  against  it.  The  title 
of  his  book  has  been  supposed  to  allude  to  his 
teaching  his  readers  to  argue  on  both  sides  of  a 
question,  and  thus  to  catch  their  hearers,  as  it 
were,  in  a  net. 

2.  A  native  of  Cyrtus  (KuprJs)  in  Egypt,  who 
was  mentioned  by  ITerennius  Philo  in  his  lost  His¬ 
tory  of  Medicine.  Stephanus  Byzantinus  (,s‘.  v.  Kvp- 
ros)  calls  him  dLacr-npos  larpos.  His  date  is  uncer¬ 
tain,  but  if  (as  Meursius  conjectures)  he  is  the 
same  person  who  is  quoted  by  Caelius  Aurelianus 
( De  Morb.  Chron.  ii.  13,  p.  416),  he  may  be  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  lived  in  the  third  century  b.  c. 
(Meursius,  Dionysius,  Spc.  in  Opera ,  vol.  v.) 

3.  A  native  of  Miletus,  in  Caria,  must  have 
lived  in  or  before  the  second  century  after  Christ, 
as  he  is  quoted  by  Galen,  who  has  preserved  some 
of  his  medical  formulae.  {De  Compos.  Medicam. 
sec.  Locos,  iv.  7,  vol.  xii.  p.  741;  De  Antid.  ii.  11, 
vol.  xiv.  p.  171.)  He  may  perhaps  be  the  same 
person  who  is  mentioned  by  Galen  without  any 
distinguishing  epithet.  {De  Compos.  Medicam.  sec. 
Locos,  iv.  8,  vol.  xii.  p.  760.) 

4.  Son  of  Oxymachus,  appears  to  have  written 
some  anatomical  work,  which  is  mentioned  by 
Rufus  Ephesius.  {De  Appell.  Part.  Corp.  Hum. 
p.  42.)  He  was  either  a  contemporary  or  prede¬ 
cessor  of  Eudemus,  and  therefore  lived  probably  in 
the  fourth  or  third  century  b.  c. 

5.  Of  Samos,  whose  medical  formulae  are  quot¬ 
ed  by  Galen  {De  Compos.  Medicam.  sec.  Gen.  iv, 
13,  vol.  xiii.  p.  745),  is  supposed  by  Meursius 
{l.  c .)  to  be  the  same  person  as  the  son  of  Muso- 
nius ;  but,  as  Kiihn  observes  {Additam.  ad  Flench. 
M edicor.  Vet.  a  Fabricio.  in  “  Biblioth .  Gracca,” 
eocliib.  fascic.  xiv.  p.  7 ),  from  no  other  reason,  than 
because  both  are  said  to  have  been  natives  of  Sa¬ 
mos  (nor  is  even  this  quite  certain),  whereas  from 
the  writings  of  the  son  of  Musonius  there  is  no 
ground  for  believing  him  to  have  been  a  physician, 
or  even  a  collector  of  medical  prescriptions. 

6.  Sallustius  Dionysius,  is  quoted  by  Pliny 
{II.  N.  xxxii.  26),  and  therefore  must  have  lived 
in  or  before  the  first  century  after  Christ. 

7.  Cassius  Dionysius.  [Cassius,  p.  626.] 

8.  Dionysius,  a  surgeon,  quoted  by  Scribonius 
Largus  {Compos.  Medicam.  c.  212,  ed.  Rhod.), 
who  lived  probably  at  or  before  the  beginning  of 
the  Christian  era. 

9.  A  physician,  who  was  a  contemporary  of 
Galen  in  the  second  century  after  Christ,  and  is 
mentioned  as  attending  the  son  of  Caecilianus,  to 
whom  Galen  wrote  a  letter  full  of  medical  advice, 
which  is  still  extant.  (Galen,  Pro  Puero  Epilept. 
Consil.,  in  Opera,  vol.  xi.  p.  357.) 

10.  A  fellow-pupil  of  Heracleides  of  Tarentum, 
who  must  have  lived  probably  in  the  third  century 
B.  c.,  and  one  of  whose  medical  formulae  is  quoted 
by  Galen.  {De  Compos.  Medicam.  sec.  Locos,  v.  3, 
vol.  xii.  p.  835.) 

11.  A  physician  who  belonged  to  the  medical 
sect  of  the  Methodici,  and  who  lived  probably  in 
the  first  century  b.  c.  (Galen,  deMeth.  Med.  i.  7, 
vol.  x.  p.  53 ;  Introd.  c.  4,  vol.  xiv.  p.  684.) 

12.  The  physician  mentioned  by  Galen  {Com- 
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merit,  in  Hippocr.  “ Aphor .”  iv.  69,  vol.  xvii.  pt.  ii. 
p.  751)  as  a  commentator  on  the  Aphorisms  of 
Hippocrates,  must  have  lived  in  or  before  the  se¬ 
cond  century  after  Christ,  hut  cannot  certainly  be 
identified  with  any  other  physician  of  that  name. 

13.  A  physician  whose  medical  formulae  are 
mentioned  by  Celsus  (De  Med.  vi.  6.  4  ;  1 8.  9, 
pp.  119,  136),  must  have  lived  in  or  before  the 
first  century  after  Christ,  and  may  perhaps  be  the 
same  person  as  No.  3,  or  8. 

14.  A  physician  at  Rome  in  the  fifth  century 

after  Christ,  who  was  also  in  deacon’s  orders,  and 
a  man  of  great  piety.  When  Rome  was  taken  by 
Alaric,  A.  d.  410,  Dionysius  was  carried  away  pri¬ 
soner,  but  was  treated  with  great  kindness,  on 
account  of  his  virtues  and  his  medical  skill.  An 
epitaph  on  him  in  Latin  elegiac  verse  is  to  be 
found  in  Baronius,  Annal .  Eccles.  ad  ann.  410, 
§41.  [W.A.G.] 

DIONYSOCLES  (A lovvaoKXrjs),  of  Tralles,  is 
mentioned  by  Strabo  (xiv.  p.  649)  among  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  rhetoricians  of  that  city.  He  was  pro¬ 
bably  a  pupil  of  Apollodorus  of  Pergamus,  and 
consequently  lived  shortly  before  or  at  the  time  of 
Strabo.  [L.  S.] 

DIONYSODO'RUS  (Atozwo'Scopos).  1.  A 
Boeotian,  who  is  mentioned  by  Diodorus  Siculus 
(xv.  95)  as  the  author  of  a  history  of  Greece, 
which  came  down  as  far  as  the  reign  of  Philip  of 
Macedonia,  the  father  of  Alexander  the  Great.  It 
is  usually  supposed  that  he  is  the  same  person  as 
the  Dionysodorus  in  Diogenes  Laertius  (ii.  42), 
who  denied  that  the  paean  which  went  by  the 
name  of  Socrates,  was  the  production  of  the 
philosopher.  (Comp.  Schol.  ad  Apollon.  Rliod.  i. 
917.)  It  is  uncertain  also  whether  he  is  the  au¬ 
thor  of  a  work  on  rivers  (irepl  iroTa/idv,  Schol.  ad 
Eurip.  Hippol.  122),  and  of  another  entitled  t a 
7r apa  toIs  -rpayabois  gyapTripeua,  which  is  quoted 
by  a  Scholiast.  (Ad  Eurip.  Rhes.  504.) 

2.  A  Greek  rhetorician,  who  is  introduced  in 
Lucian’s  Symposium  (c.  6).  Another  person  of 
the  same  name  is  mentioned,  in  the  beginning  of 
Plato’s  dialogue  “  Euthydemus,”  as  a  brother  of 
Euthydemus.  (Comp.  Xenoph.  Memor.  iii.  1.  §  1.) 

3.  Of  Troezene,  a  Greek  grammarian,  who  is 
referred  to  by  Plutarch  ( Aral .  1)  and  in  the  work 
of  Apollonius  Dyscolus  “on  Pronouns.”  [L.  S.] 

DIONYSODO'RUS  (Ai ovvcroBapos),  a  geome¬ 
ter  of  Cydnus,  whose  mode  of  cutting  a  sphere  by 
a  plane  in  a  given  ratio  is  preserved  by  Eutocius, 
in  his  comment  on  book  ii.  prop.  5,  of  the  sphere 
and  cylinder  of  Archimedes.  A  species  of  conical 
sun-dial  is  attributed  to  him,  and  Pliny  (II.  N.  ii. 
109)  says,  that  he  had  an  inscription  placed  on  his 
tomb,  addressed  to  the  world  above,  stating  that 
he  had  been  to  the  centre  of  the  earth  and  found 
it  42  thousand  stadia  distant.  Pliny  calls  this  a 
striking  instance  of  Greek  vanity  ;  but,  as  Weidler 
remarks,  it  is  as  near  a  guess  as  any  that  was  made 
for  a  long  time  afterwards.  (Weidler,  Hist.  Astron. 
p.  1 33  ;  Heilbronner,  in  verb.)  [A.  De  M.] 
DIONYSODORUS.  [Moschion.] 
DIONYSO'DOTUS  (A lovvaoboros),  a  lyric 
poet  of  Lacedaemon,  who  is  mentioned  along  with 
Aleman,  and  whose  paeans  were  very  popular  at 
Sparta.  (Athen.  xv.  p.  678.  )  [L.  S.] 

DIONT  SUS  (Ai ovveros  or  Aict^u(ros),the  youth¬ 
ful,  beautiful,  but  effeminate  god  of  wine.  He  is  also 
called  both  by  Greeksand  Romans  Bacchus  (Ba/cxos), 
that  is,  the  noisy  or  riotous  god,  which  was  origi- 
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nally  a  mere  epithet  or  surname  of  Dionysus,  but 
does  not  occur  till  after  the  time  of  Herodotus.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  common  tradition,  Dionysus  was  the 
son  of  Zeus  and  Semele,  the  daughter  of  Cadmus  of 
Thebes  (Horn.  Hymn.  vi.  56  ;  Eurip.  Bacch.  init. ; 
Apollod.  iii.  4.  §  3) ;  whereas  others  describe  him  as 
a  son  of  Zeus  by  Demeter,  Io,  Dione,  or  Arge. 
(Diod.  iii.  62,  74;  Schol.  ad  Pind.  Pyth.  iii.  177  ; 
Pint,  de  Flum.  16.)  Diodorus  (iii.  67)  further  men¬ 
tions  a  tradition,  according  to  which  he  was  a  son 
of  Ammon  and  Amaltheia,  and  that  Ammon,  from 
fear  of  Rhea,  carried  the  child  to  a  cave  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  mount  Nysa,  in  a  lonely  island 
formed  by  the  river  Triton.  Ammon  there  en¬ 
trusted  the  child  to  Nysa,  the  daughter  of  Aristaeus, 
and  Athena  likewise  undertook  to  protect  the  boy. 
Others  again  represent  him  as  a  son  of  Zeus  byPer- 
sephone  or  Iris,  or  describe  him  simply  as  a  son  of 
Lethe,  or  of  Indus.  (Diod.  iv.  4  ;  Plut.  Sympos. 
vii.  5  ;  Philostr.  Vit.  Apollon,  ii.  9.)  The  same 
diversity  of  opinions  prevails  in  regard  to  the  na¬ 
tive  place  of  the  god,  which  in  the  common  tradi¬ 
tion  is  Thebes,  while  in  others  we  find  India, 
Libya,  Crete,  Dracanum  in  Samos,  Naxos,  Elis, 
Eleutherae,  or  Teos,  mentioned  as  his  birthplace. 
(Horn.  Hymn.  xxv.  8  ;  Diod.  iii.  65,  v.  7 5  ;  Nonnus, 
Dionys.  ix.  6  :  Theocrit.  xxvi.  33.)  It  is  owing  to 
this  diversity  in  the  traditions  that  ancient  writers 
were  driven  to  the  supposition  that  there  were  ori¬ 
ginally  several  divinities  which  were  afterwards 
identified  under  the  one  name  of  Dionysus.  Cicero 
(de  Nat.  Deor.  iii.  23)  distinguishes  five  Dionysi, 
and  Diodorus  (iii.  63,  &c.)  three. 

The  common  story,  which  makes  Dionysus  a  son 
of  Semele  by  Zeus,  runs  as  follows  :  Hera,  jealous  of 
Semele,  visited  her  in  the  disguise  of  a  friend,  or  an 
old  woman,  and  persuaded  her  to  request  Zeus  to 
appear  to  her  in  the  same  glory  and  majesty  in 
which  he  was  accustomed  to  approach  his  own  wife 
Hera.  When  all  entreaties  to  desist  from  this  re¬ 
quest  were  fruitless,  Zeus  at  length  complied,  and 
appeared  to  her  in  thunder  and  lightning.  Semele 
Avas  terrified  and  overpowered  by  the  sight,  and 
being  seized  by  the  fire,  she  gave  premature  birth 
to  a  child.  Zeus,  or  according  to  others,  Hermes 
(Apollon.  Rhod.  iv.  1137)  saved  the  child  from  the 
flames  :  it  Avas  seAved  up  in  the  thigh  of  Zeus,  and 
thus  came  to  maturity.  Various  epithets  Avhich  are 
given  to  the  god  refer  to  that  occurrence,  such  as 
Trvpiyev'/js,  pppoppaQris,  yriporpacpris  and  ignigena. 
(Strab.  xiii.  p.  628 ;  Diod.  iv.  5  ;  Eurip.  Baech. 
295 ;  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  310  ;  Ov.  Met.  iv.  11.) 
After  the  birth  of  Dionysus,  Zeus  entrusted  him 
to  Hermes,  or,  according  to  others,  to  Persephone 
or  Rhea  (Orph.  Hymn.  xlv.  6  ;  Steph.  Byz.  s.  v. 
M aaravpa),  Avho  took  the  child  to  Ino  and  Athamas 
at  Orchomenos,  and  persuaded  them  to  bring  him 
up  as  a  girl.  Hera  Avas  noAv  urged  on  by  her  jea¬ 
lousy  to  throAV  Ino  and  Athamas  into  a  state  of 
madness,  and  Zeus,  in  order  to  save  his  child, 
changed  him  into  a  ram,  and  carried  him  to  the 
nymphs  of  mount  Nysa,  Avho  brought  him  up  in  a 
cave,  and  Avere  aftenvards  reAvarded  for  it  by  Zeus, 
by  being  placed  as  Hyades  among  the  stars.  (Hygin. 
Fab.  182;  Theon,  ad  Arat.  Pliaen.  177;  comp. 
Hvades.) 

The  inhabitants  of  Brasiae,  in  Laconia,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Pausanias  (iii.  24.  §  3),  told  a  different 
story  about  the  birth  of  Dionysus.  When  Cadmus 
heard,  they  said,  that  Semele  was  mother  of  a  son 
by  Zeus,  he  put  her  and  her  child  into  a  chest,  and 
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threw  it  into  the  sea.  The  chest  was  carried  by  the 
wind  and  waves  to  the  coast  of  Brasiae.  Semele 
was  found  dead,  and  was  solemnly  buried,  but  Dio¬ 
nysus  was  brought  up  by  Ino,  who  happened  at  the 
time  to  be  at  Brasiae.  The  plain  of  Brasiae  was, 
for  this  reason,  afterwards  called  the  garden  of  Dio¬ 
nysus. 

The  traditions  about  the  education  of  Dionysus, 
as  well  as  about  the  personages  who  undertook  it, 
differ  as  much  as  those  about  his  parentage  and 
birthplace.  Besides  the  nymphs  of  mount  Nysa 
in  Thrace,  the  muses,  Lydae,  Bassarae,  Macetae, 
Mimallones  (Eustath.  ad  Horn.  pp.  982,  1816),  the 
nymph  Nysa  (Diod.  iii.  69),  and  the  nymphs  Phi- 
lia,  Coronis,  and  Cleis,  in  Naxos,  whither  the  child 
Dionysus  was  said  to  have  been  carried  by  Zeus 
(Diod.  iv.  52),  are  named  as  the  beings  to  whom  the 
care  of  his  infancy  was  entrusted.  Mystis,  more¬ 
over,  is  said  to  have  instructed  him  in  the  mysteries 
(Nonn.  Dionys.  xiii.  140),  and  Hippa,  on  mount 
Tmolus,  nursed  him  (Qrph.Hfi/mre.xlvii.d)  ;  Macris, 
the  daughter  of  Aristaeus,  received  him  from  the 
hands  of  Hermes,  and  fed  him  with  honey.  (Apollon. 
Rhod.  iv.  1131.)  On  mount  Nysa,  Bromie  and 
Bacche  too  are  called  his  nurses.  (Serv.  ad  Virg. 
Eclog.  vi.  15.)  Mount  Nysa,  from  which  the  god 
was  believed  to  have  derived  his  name,  was  not  only 
in  Thrace  and  Libya,  but  mountains  of  the  same 
name  are  found  in  different  parts  of  the  ancient 
world  where  he  was  worshipped,  and  where  he  was 
believed  to  have  introduced  the  cultivation  of  the 
vine.  Hermes,  however,  is  mixed  up  with  most  of 
the  stories  about  the  infancy  of  Dionysus,  and  he 
was  often  represented  in  works  of  art,  in  connexion 
with  the  infant  god.  (Comp.  Paus.  iii.  18.  §  7.) 

When  Dionysus  had  grown  up,  Hera  threw  him 
also  into  a  state  of  madness,  in  which  he  wandered 
about  through  many  countries  of  the  earth.  A  tra¬ 
dition  in  Hyginus  {Poet.  Astr.  ii.  23)  makes  him  go 
first  to  the  oracle  of  Dodona,  but  on  his  way  thither 
he  came  to  a  lake,  which  prevented  his  proceeding 
any  further.  One  of  two  asses  he  met  there  carried 
him  across  the  water,  and  the  grateful  god  placed 
both  animals  among  the  stars,  and  asses  henceforth 
remained  sacred  to  Dionysus.  According  to  the  com¬ 
mon  tradition,  Dionysus  first  wandered  through 
Egypt,  where  he  was  hospitably  received  by  king 
Proteus.  He  thence  proceeded  through  Syria, 
where  he  flayed  Damascus  alive,  for  opposing  the 
introduction  of  the  vine,  which  Dionysus  was 
believed  to  have  discovered  ( evpervs  ag.7ve\ov).  He 
now  traversed  all  Asia.  (Strab.  xv.  p.  687 ;  Eurip. 
Bacdi.  13.)  When  he  arrived  at  the  Euphrates,  he 
built  a  bridge  to  cross  the  river,  but  a  tiger  sent  to 
him  by  Zeus  carried  him  across  the  river  Tigris. 
(Paus.  x.  29  ;  Plut.  de  Flum.  24.)  The  most  famous 
part  of  his  wanderings  in  Asia  is  his  expedition  to 
India,  which  is  said  to  have  lasted  three,  or,  ac¬ 
cording  to  some,  even  52  years.  (Diod.  iii.  63,  iv.  3.) 
He  did  not  in  those  distant  regions  meet  with  a 
kindly  reception  everywhere,  for  Myrrhanus  and 
Deriades,  with  his  three  chiefs  Blemys,  Orontes, 
and  Oruandes,  fought  against  him.  (Steph.Byz.  s.  vv. 
BA egves.  rd^os,  Triplet.,  AapSai,  VE apes,  Zafiioi, 
MdAAot,  TldrSai,  ^Ifiau.)  But  Dionysus  and  the 
host  of  Pans,  Satyrs,  and  Bacchic  women,  by  whom 
he  was  accompanied,  conquered  his  enemies,  taught 
the  Indians  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  and  of  va¬ 
rious  fruits,  and  the  worship  of  the  gods  ;  he  also 
founded  towns  among  them,  gave  them  laws,  and  left 
behind  him  pillars  and  monuments  in  the  happy 
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land  which  he  had  thus  conquered  and  civilized, 
and  the  inhabitants  worshipped  him  as  a  god. 
(Comp.  Strab.  xi.  p.  505  ;  Arrian,  Ind.  5  ;  Diod,  ii. 
38  ;  Philostr.  Vit.  Apollon,  ii.  9  ;  Virg.  Aen.  vi.  805.) 

Dionysus  also  visited  Phrygia  and  the  goddess 
Cybele  or  Rhea,  who  purified  him  and  taught  him 
the  mysteries,  which  according  to  Apollodorus  (iii.  5. 
§  1.)  took  place  before  he  went  to  India.  With  the 
assistance  of  his  companions,  he  drove  the  Amazons 
from  Ephesus  to  Samos,  and  there  killed  a  great 
number  of  them  on  a  spot  which  was,  from  that 
occurrence,  called  Panaema.  (Plut.  Quaes t.  Gr.  56.) 
According  to  another  legend,  he  united  with  the 
Amazons  to  fight  against  Cronus  and  the  Titans, 
who  had  expelled  Ammon  from  his  dominions. 
(Diod.  iii.  70,  &c.)  He  is  even  said  to  have  gone 
to  Iberia,  which,  on  leaving,  he  entrusted  to  the 
government  of  Pan.  (Plut.  deFlum.  16.)  On  his 
passage  through  Thrace  he  was  ill  received  by 
Lycurgus,  king  of  the  Edones,  and  leaped  into 
the  sea  to  seek  refuge  with  Thetis,  whom  he  af¬ 
terwards  rewarded  for  her  kind  reception  with  a 
golden  urn,  a  present  of  Hephaestus.  (Horn.  II.  vi. 
1 35,  &c.,  Od.  xxiv.  74  ;  Schol.  ad  Horn.  II.  xiii.  91. 
Comp.  Diod.  iii.  65.)  All  the  host  of  Bacchantic 
women  and  Satyrs,  who  had  accompanied  him,  were 
taken  prisoners  by  Lycurgus,  but  the  women  were 
soon  set  free  again.  The  country  of  the  Edones 
thereupon  ceased  to  bear  fruit,  and  Lycurgus  became 
mad  and  killed  his  own  son,  whom  he  mistook  for 
a  vine,  or,  according  to  others  (Serv.  ad  Aen.  iii.  14) 
he  cut  off  his  own  legs  in  the  belief  that  he  was 
cutting  down  some  vines.  When  this  was  done, 
his  madness  ceased,  but  the  country  still  remained 
barren,  and  Dionysus  declared  that  it  would  re¬ 
main  so  till  Lycurgus  died.  The  Edones,  in  despair, 
took  their  king  and  put  him  in  chains,  and  Dionysus 
had  him  torn  to  pieces  by  horses.  After  then  pro¬ 
ceeding  through  Thrace  without  meeting  with  any 
further  resistance,  he  returned  to  Thebes,  where  he 
compelled  the  women  to  quit  their  houses,  and  to 
celebrate  Bacchic  festivals  on  mount  Cithaeron,  or 
Parnassus.  Pentheus,  who  then  ruled  at  Thebes, 
endeavoured  to  check  the  riotous  proceedings,  and 
went  out  to  the  mountains  to  seek  the  Bacchic 
women  ;  but  his  own  mother,  Agave,  in  her  Bacchic 
fury,  mistook  him  for  an  animal,  and  tore  him  to 
pieces.  (Theocrit.  Id.  xxvi. ;  Eurip.  Bacch.  1 142  ; 
Ov.  Met.  iii.  714,  &c.) 

After  Dionysus  had  thus  proved  to  the  Thebans 
that  he  was  a  god,  he  went  to  Argos.  As  the 
people  there  also  refused  to  acknowledge  him,  he 
made  the  women  mad  to  such  a  degree,  that  they 
killed  their  own  babes  and  devoured  their  flesh. 
(Apollod.  iii.  5.  §  2.)  According  to  another  state¬ 
ment,  Dionysus  with  a  host  of  women  came  from 
the  islands  of  the  Aegean  to  Argos,  but  was  con¬ 
quered  by  Perseus,  who  slew  many  of  the  women. 
(Paus.  ii.  20.  $  3,  22.  §  1.)  Afterwards,  how¬ 
ever,  Dionysus  and  Perseus  became  reconciled,  and 
the  Argives  adopted  the  worship  of  the  god,  and 
built  temples  to  him.  One  of  these  was  called  the 
temple  of  Dionysus  Cresius,  because  the  god  was 
believed  to  have  buried  on  that  spot  Ariadne,  his 
beloved,  who  was  a  Cretan.  (Paus.  ii.  23.  §  7.) 
The  last  feat  of  Dionysus  was  performed  on  a 
voyage  from  Icaria  to  Naxos.  He  hired  a  ship  which 
belonged  to  Tyrrhenian  pirates ;  but  the  men,  in¬ 
stead  of  landing  at  Naxos,  passed  by  and  steered 
towards  Asia  to  sell  him  there.  The  god,  how¬ 
ever,  on  perceiving  this,  changed  the  mast  and  oars 
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into  serpents,  and  himself  into  a  lion  ;  he  filled  the 
vessel  with  ivy  and  the  sound  of  flutes,  so  that  the 
sailors,  who  were  seized  with  madness,  leaped 
into  the  sea,  where  they  were  metamorphosed  into 
dolphins.  (Apollod.  iii.  5.  §  3  ;  Horn.  Hymn.  vi. 
44  ;  Ov.  Met.  iii.  582,  &c.)  In  all  his  wanderings 
and  travels  the  god  had  rewarded  those  who  had 
received  him  kindly  and  adopted  his  worship :  he 
gave  them  vines  and  wine. 

After  he  had  thus  gradually  established  his 
divine  nature  throughout  the  world,  he  led  his 
mother  out  of  Hades,  called  her  Thyone,  and  rose 
with  her  into  Olympus.  (Apollod.  1.  c.)  The 
place,  where  he  had  come  forth  with  Semele  from 
Hades,  was  shewn  by  the  Troezenians  in  the 
temple  of  Artemis  Soteira  (Paus.  ii.  31.  §  2)  ;  the 
Argives,  on  the  other  hand,  said,  that  he  had 
emerged  with  his  mother  from  the  Alcyonian  lake. 
(Paus.  ii.  37.  §  5;  Clem.  Alex.  Adm.ad  Gr.  p.  22.) 
There  is  also  a  mystical  story,  that  the  body  of 
Dionysus  was  cut  up  and  thrown  into  a  cauldron 
by  the  Titans,  and  that  he  was  restored  and  cured 
by  Rhea  or  Demeter.  (Paus.  viii.  37.  §  3  ;  Diod. 
iii.  62  ;  Phurnut.  N.  D.  28.) 

Various  mythological  beings  are  described  as 
the  offspring  of  Dionysus  ;  but  among  the  women, 
both  mortal  and  immortal,  who  won  his  love,  none 
is  more  famous  in  ancient  history  than  Ariadne. 
[Ariadne.]  The  extraordinary  mixture  of  tradi¬ 
tions  which  we  have  here  had  occasion  to  notice, 
and  which  might  still  be  considerably  increased, 
seems  evidently  to  be  made  up  out  of  the  tra¬ 
ditions  of  different  times  and  countries,  referring 
to  analogous  divinities,  and  transferred  to  the 
Greek  Dionysus.  We  may,  however,  remark 
at  once,  that  all  traditions  which  have  refer¬ 
ence  to  a  mystic  worship  of  Dionysus,  are  of  a 
comparatively  late  origin,  that  is,  they  belong  to 
the  period  subsequent  to  that  in  which  the  Home¬ 
ric  poems  were  composed  ;  for  in  those  poems 
Dionysus  does  not  appear  as  one  of  the  great  divi¬ 
nities,  and  the  story  of  his  birth  by  Zeus  and  the 
Bacchic  orgies  are  not  alluded  to  in  any  way : 
Dionysus  is  there  simply  described  as  the  god 
who  teaches  man  the  preparation  of  wine,  whence 
he  is  called  the  “  drunken  god  ”  (fj.aLv6p.evos),  and 
the  sober  king  Lycurgus  will  not,  for  this  reason, 
tolerate  him  in  his  kingdom.  (Horn.  II.  vi.  132, 
&c.,  Od.  xviii.  406,  comp.  xi.  325.)  As  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  the  vine  spread  in  Greece,  the  worship 
of  Dionysus  likewise  spread  further  ;  the  mystic 
worship  was  developed  by  the  Orphici,  though  it 
probably  originated  in  the  transfer  of  Phrygian 
and  Lydian  modes  of  worship  to  that  of  Dionysus. 
After  the  time  of  Alexander’s  expedition  to  India, 
the  celebration  of  the  Bacchic  festivals  assumed 
more  and  more  their  wild  and  dissolute  character. 

As  far  as  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  god  Diony¬ 
sus  is  concerned,  he  appears  in  all  traditions  as  the 
representative  of  some  power  of  nature,  whereas 
Apollo  is  mainly  an  ethical  deity.  Dionysus  is 
the  productive,  overflowing  and  intoxicating  power 
of  nature,  which  carries  man  away  from  his  usual 
quiet  and  sober  mode  of  living.  Wine  is  the  most 
natural  and  appropriate  symbol  of  that  power,  and 
it  is  ^therefore  called  u  the  fruit  of  Dionysus.” 
(A lowaov  KcxfjTros  ;  Bind.  Fragm.  89,  ed.  Bockh.) 
Dionysus  is,  therefore,  the  god  of  wine,  the  in¬ 
ventor  and  teacher  of  its  cultivation,  the  giver  of 
joy,  and  the  disperser  of  grief  and  sorrow.  (Bac- 
chyl.  ap.  A  then.  ii.  p.  40  ;  Bind.  Fragm.  5  ;  Eu- 
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rip.  Bacch.  772.)  As  the  god  of  wine,  he  is  also 
both  an  inspired  and  an  inspiring  god,  that  is,  a 
god  who  has  the  power  of  revealing  the  future  to 
man  by  oracles.  Thus,  it  is  said,  that  he  had  as 
great  a  share  in  the  Delphic  oracle  as  Apollo 
(Eurip.  Bacch.  300),  and  he  himself  had  an  oracle 
in  Thrace.  (Paus.  ix.  30.  §  5.)  Now,  as  pro¬ 
phetic  power  is  always  combined  with  the  healing 
art,  Dionysus  is,  like  Apollo,  called  larpos,  or  vy t- 
arris  (Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  1624),  and  at  his 
oracle  of  Amphicleia,  in  Phocis,  he  cured  diseases 
by  revealing  the  remedies  to  the  sufferers  in  their 
dreams.  (Paus.  x.  33.  §  5.)  Hence  he  is  invoked 
as  a  9-eos  awrrip  against  raging  diseases.  (Soph. 
Oed.  Tyr.  210  ;  Lycoph.  206.)  The  notion  of  his 
being  the  cultivator  and  protector  of  the  vine  was 
easily  extended  to  that  of  his  being  the  protector 
of  trees  in  general,  which  is  alluded  to  in  various 
epithets  and  surnames  given  him  by  the  poets  of 
antiquity  (Paus.  i.  31.  §2,  vii.  21.  §  2),  and  he  thus 
comes  into  close  connexion  with  Demeter.  (Paus. 
vii.  20.  §  1  ;  Pind.  Isthm.  vii.  3  ;  Theocrit.  xx. 
33  ;  Diod.  iii.  64  ;  Ov.  Fast.  iii.  736 ;  Plut.  Quaest. 
Gr.  36.)  This  character  is  still  further  developed 
in  the  notion  of  his  being  the  promoter  of  civiliza¬ 
tion,  a  law-giver,  and  a  lover  of  peace.  (Eurip. 
Bacch.  420  ;  Strab.  x.  p.  468  ;  Diod.  iv.  4.)  As 
the  Greek  drama  had  grown  out  of  the  dithyrambic 
choruses  at  the  festivals  of  Dionysus,  he  was  also 
regarded  as  the  god  of  tragic  art,  and  as  the  protec¬ 
tor  of  theatres.  In  later  times,  he  was  worshipped 
also  as  a  Aeos  yfk&vuas,  which  may  have  arisen 
from  his  resemblance  to  Demeter,  or  have  been  the 
result  of  an  amalgamation  of  Phrygian  and  Lydian 
forms  of  worship  with  those  of  the  ancient  Greeks. 
(Paus.  viii.  37.  §  3  ;  Arnob.  adv.  Gent.  v.  19.) 
The  orgiastic  worship  of  Dionysus  seems  to  have 
been  first  established  in  Thrace,  and  to  have 
thence  spread  southward  to  mounts  Helicon  and 
Parnassus,  to  Thebes,  Naxos,  and  throughout 
Greece,  Sicily,  and  Italy,  though  some  writers 
derived  it  from  Egypt.  (Paus.  i.  2.  §  4  ;  Diod. 
i.  97.)  Respecting  his  festivals  and  the  mode  of 
their  celebration,  and  especially  the  introduction 
and  suppression  of  his  worship  at  Rome,  see  Did. 
of  Ant.  s.  vv.  Aypiwvia,  'AvQecnrjpia,  'AAwa, 
A ld>pa,  and  Dionysia. 

In  the  earliest  times  the  Graces,  or  Chari tes, 
were  the  companions  of  Dionysus  (Pind.  Ol.  xiii. 
20  ;  Plut.  Quaest.  Gr.  36  ;  Apollon.  Rhod.  iv. 
424),  and  at  Olympia  he  and  the  Charites  had  an 
altar  in  common.  (Schol.  ad  Pind.  Ol.  v.  10  ; 
Paus.  v.  14  in  fin.)  This  circumstance  is  of  great 
interest,  and  points  out  the  great  change  which 
took  place  in  the  course  of  time  in  the  mode  of  his 
worship,  for  afterwards  we  find  him  accompanied 
in  his  expeditions  and  travels  by  Bacchantic 
women,  called  Lenae,  Maenades,  Thyiades,  Mimal- 
lones,  Clodones,  Bassarae  or  Bassarides,  all  of 
whom  are  represented  in  works  of  art  as  raging 
with  madness  or  enthusiasm,  in  vehement  motions, 
their  heads  thrown  backwards,  with  dishevelled 
hair,  and  carrying  in  their  hands  thyrsus- staffs 
(entwined  with  ivy,  and  headed  with  pine-cones), 
cymbals,  swords,  or  serpents.  Sileni,  Pans,  sa¬ 
tyrs,  centaurs,  and  other  beings  of  a  like  kind,  are 
also  the  constant  companions  of  the  god.  (Strab. 
x.  p.  468  ;  Diod.  iv.  4.  &c.  ;  Catull.  64.  258  ; 
Athen  i.  p.  33  ;  Paus.  i.  2.  §  7.) 

The  temples  and  statues  of  Dionysus  were  very 
numerous  in  the  ancient  world.  Among  the  sa- 
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crifices  which  were  offered  to  him  in  the  earliest 
times,  human  sacrifices  are  also  mentioned.  (Paus. 
vii.  21.  §  1  ;  Porphyr.  de  Abstin.  ii.  55.)  Subse¬ 
quently,  however,  this  barbarous  custom  was  sof¬ 
tened  down  into  a  symbolic  scourging,  or  animals 
were  substituted  for  men,  as  at  Potniae.  (Paus.viii. 
23.  §  1,  ix.  8.  §  1.)  The  animal  most  commonly 
sacrificed  to  Dionysus  was  a  ram.  (Virg.  Georg. 
ii.  380,  395  ;  Ox. Fast  i.  357.)  Among  the  things 
sacred  to  him,  we  may  notice  the  vine,  ivy,  lau¬ 
rel,  and  asphodel ;  the  dolphin,  serpent,  tiger,  lynx, 
panther,  and  ass  ;  but  he  hated  the  sight  of  an 
owl.  (Paus.  viii.  39.  §  4  ;  Theocrit.  xxvi.  4  ; 
Plut.  Sympos.  iii.  5;  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  87 ;  Virg. 
Eclog.  v.  30  ;  Hygin.  Poet.  Astr.  ii.  23  ;  Philostr. 
Imag.  ii.  17  ;  Vit.  Apollon,  iii.  40.)  The  earliest 
images  of  the  god  were  mere  Hermae  with  the 
phallus  (Paus.  ix.  12.  §  3),  or  his  head  only  was 
represented.  (Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  1964.)  In 
later  works  of  art  he  appears  in  four  different 
forms  :  1.  As  an  infant  handed  over  by  Hermes  to 
his  nurses,  or  fondled  and  played  with  by  satyrs 
and  Bacchae.  2.  As  a  manly  god  with  a  beard, 
commonly  called  the  Indian  Bacchus.  He  there 
appears  in  the  character  of  a  wise  and  dignified 
oriental  monarch  ;  his  features  are  expressive  of 
sublime  tranquillity  and  mildness  ;  his  beard  is 
long  and  soft,  and  his  Lydian  robes  ( fiaacrdpa ) 
are  long  and  richly  folded.  His  hair  sometimes 
floats  down  in  locks,  and  is  sometimes  neatly  wound 
around  the  head,  and  a  diadem  often  adorns  his 
forehead.  3.  The  youthful  or  so-called  Theban 
Bacchus,  was  carried  to  ideal  beauty  by  Praxiteles. 
The  form  of  his  body  is  manly  and  with  strong 
outlines,  but  still  approaches  to  the  female  form 
by  its  softness  and  roundness.  The  expression  of 
the  countenance  is  languid,  and  shews  a  kind  of 
dreamy  longing  ;  the  head,  with  a  diadem,  or  a 
wreath  of  vine  or  ivy,  leans  somewhat  on  one 
side  ;  his  attitude  is  never  sublime,  but  easy,  like 
that  of  a  man  who  is  absorbed  in  sweet  thoughts, 
or  slightly  intoxicated.  He  is  often  seen  leaning- 
on  his  companions,  or  riding  on  a  panther,  ass, 
tiger,  or  lion.  The  finest  statue  of  this  kind  is  in 
the  villa  Ludovisi.  4.  Bacchus  with  horns,  either 
those  of  a  ram  or  of  a  bull.  This  representation 
occurs  chiefly  on  coins,  but  never  in  statues. 
(Welcker,  Zeitschrift ,  p.  500,  &c.  ;  Hirt.  Mythol. 
Bilderb.  i.  p.  76,  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

DIOPEITHES  (AiondOgs).  1.  A  half-fanatic, 
half-impostor,  who  made  at  Athens  an  apparently 
thriving  trade  of  oracles.  He  was  much  satirized 
by  the  comic  poets,  and  may  perhaps  be  identified 
with  the  Locrian  juggler  mentioned  in  Athenaeus, 
(i.  p.  20,  a.)  If  so,  he  must  be  distinguished  from 
the  Diopeithes  of  whom  we  read  in  Suidas  as  the 
author  of  a  law  rvhich  made  it  a  capital  offence  for 
an  inhabitant  of  the  city  to  spend  the  night  in  the 
Peiraeus,  and  who  was  brought  to  trial  for  an  in¬ 
voluntary  breach  of  his  own  enactment.  ( Aristoph. 
Eq.  1081,  Vesp.  380,  Av.  988  ;  Schol.  ad  ll.  cc. ; 
Meineke,  Frag.  Com.  Grace,  i.  p.  154,  ii.  pp.  364, 
583,  704  ;  Suid.  s.  vv.  Topycou,  AioTrAGqs^  Ettjttj- 
5 evga,  ’fhj dcrOg.') 

2.  An  Athenian  general,  father  of  the  poet 
Menander,  was  sent  out  to  the  Thracian  Cherso- 
nesus  about  b.  c.  344,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of 
Athenian  settlers  or  KAppovxoi.  (Dem.  de  Chars. 
p.  91,  Philipp,  iii.  p.  114  ;  Pseud.-Dem.  de  Halonn. 
pp.  86,  87.)  Disputes  having  arisen  about  their 
boundaries  between  these  settlers  and  the  Cardians, 
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the  latter  were  supported,  but  not  with  arms  in  the 
first  instance,  by  Philip  of  Macedon,  who,  when 
the  Athenians  remonstrated,  proposed  that  their 
quarrel  with  Cardia  should  be  referred  to  arbitra¬ 
tion.  This  proposal  being  indignantly  rejected, 
Philip  sent  troops  to  the  assistance  of  the  Cardians, 
and  Diopeithes  retaliated  by  ravaging  the  maritime 
district  of  Thrace,  which  was  subject  to  the  Mace¬ 
donians,  while  Philip  was  absent  in  the  interior  of 
the  same  country  on  his  expedition  against  Teres 
and  Cersobleptes.  Philip  sent  a  letter  of  remon¬ 
strance  to  Athens,  and  Diopeithes  was  arraigned 
by  the  Macedonian  party,  not  only  for  his  aggres¬ 
sion  on  the  king’s  territory,  but  also  for  the  means 
(unjust  doubtless  and  violent,  but  common  enough 
with  all  Athenian  generals  at  the  time,)  to  which 
he  resorted  for  the  support  of  his  mercenaries.  He 
was  defended  by  Demosthenes  in  the  oration,  still 
extant,  on  the  Chersonese,  b.  c.  341,  and  the  de¬ 
fence  was  successful,  for  he  was  permitted  to  retain 
his  command.  After  this,  and  probably  during 
the  war  of  Philip  with  Byzantium  (b.  c.  340  ), 
Diopeithes  again  invaded  the  Macedonian  territory 
in  Thrace,  took  the  towns  of  Crobyle  and  Tiristasis 
and  enslaved  the  inhabitants,  and  when  an  ambas¬ 
sador,  named  Amphilochus,  came  to  negotiate  for 
the  release  of  the  prisoners,  he  seized  his  person  in 
defiance  of  all  international  law,  and  compelled  him 
to  pay  nine  talents  for  his  ransom.  (Arg.  ad  Dem. 
de  Chers. ;  Dem.  de  Chers.  passim  ;  Phil.  Ep.  ad 
Ath.  pp.  159,  160,  161.)  The  enmity  of  Diopei¬ 
thes  to  Philip  appears  to  have  recommended  him 
to  the  favour  of  the  king  of  Persia  (Artaxerxes 
III.),  who,  as  we  learn  from  Aristotle,  sent  him 
some  valuable  presents,  which  did  not  arrive,  how¬ 
ever,  till  after  his  death.  (Arist.  Rhet.  ii.  8.  §  1 1 ; 
comp.  Phil.  Ep.  ad  Ath.  p.  160  ;  Dem.  Philipp,  iii. 
p.  129,  in  Ep.  Phil.  p.  153  ;  Pseudo-Dem.  Philipp. 
iv.  p.  140;  Diod.  xvi.  75;  Arr.  Anab.  ii.  14; 
Paus.  i.  29.)  [E.  E.] 

DIO'PHANES  (Aiocpavrjs).  1.  Of  Mytilene, 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  Greek  rhetoricians 
of  the  time  of  the  Gracchi.  For  reasons  unknown 
to  us,  he  was  obliged  to  quit  his  native  place,  and 
went  to  Rome,  where  he  instructed  Tiberius  Grac¬ 
chus,  and  became  his  intimate  friend.  After  T. 
Gracchus  had  fallen  a  victim  to  the  oligarchical 
faction,  Diophanes  and  many  other  friends  of 
Gracchus  were  also  put  to  death.  (Cic.  Brut.  27; 
Strab.  xiii.  p.  617 ;  Plut.  T.  Gracch.  8,  20.)  An¬ 
other  much  later  rhetorician  of  the  same  name  oc¬ 
curs  in  Porphyry’s  life  of  Plotinus. 

2.  Is  quoted  as  the  author  of  a  history  of  Pon- 
tus,  in  several  books.  (Schol.  ad  Apollon.  Rhod. 
iii.  241;  Eudoc.  p.  31.)  [L.  S.] 

DIO'PHANES  (ALocpdvrjs)  a  native  of  Nicaea, 
in  Bithynia,  in  the  first  century  b.  c.,  who  abridged 
the  agricultural  work  of  Cassius  Dionysius  for  the 
use  of  king  Deiotarus.  (Varr.  De  Re  Rust.  i.  1.  10  ; 
Colum.  De  Re  Rust.  i.  1. 10  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  Index  to 
lib.  viii.)  His  work  consisted  of  six  books,  and 
was  afterwards  further  abridged  by  Asinius  Pollio. 
(Suid.  s.  v.  IIwAiW.)  Diophanes  is  quoted  several 
times  in  the  Collection  of  Greek  Writers,  De  Re 
Rustica.  [W.  A.  G.] 

DIO'PHANES  MYRINAEUS,  the  author  of 
a  worthless  epigram  in  the  Greek  Anthology. 
(Brunck,  Anal.  ii.  259  ;  Jacobs,  ii.  236.)  Jacobs 
thinks,  that  he  is  a  late  writer,  and  ought  not  to 
be  identified  with  the  Diophanes  who  is  mentioned 
by  Cicero  curd  Plutarch  as  the  instructor  of  Tibe- 
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rius  Gracchus,  nor  with  the  Diophanes  whom  Varro 
mentions.  (Jacobs,  xiii.  p.  886.)  [P.  S.] 

DIOPHANTUS  ( Aiocpavros ).  1.  A  native  of 

Arabia,  who  however  lived  at  Athens,  where  he 
was  at  the  head  of  the  sophistical  school.  He 
was  a  contemporary  of  Proaeresius,  whom  he  sur¬ 
vived,  and  whose  funeral  oration  he  delivered  in 
A.  d.  368.  (Eunapius,  Diopliant.  p.  127,  &c., 
Proaeres.  p.  109.) 

2.  An  Attic  orator  and  contemporary  of  Demos¬ 
thenes,  with  whom  he  opposed  the  Macedonian 
party.  He  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  most  emi¬ 
nent  speakers  of  the  time.  (Dem.  de  Fals.  Leg. 
pp.  368,  403,  436,  c.  Lept.  p.  498  ;  Harpocrat. 
and  Suid.  s.  v.  MeAcmo7r os.)  Reiske,  in  the  Index 
to  Demosthenes,  believes  him  to  be  the  same  as  the 
author  of  the  psephisma  mentioned  by  Demosthenes 
(de  Fals.  Leg.  p.  368),  and  also  identical  with  the 
one  who,  according  to  Diodorus  (xvi.  48),  assisted 
the  king  of  Persia  in  his  Egyptian  war,  in  B.  c. 
350. 

3.  Of  Lacedaemon,  is  quoted  by  Fulgentius 
( Mythol .  i.  1)  as  the  author  of  a  work  on  Antiqui¬ 
ties,  in  fourteen  books,  and  on  the  worship  of  the 
gods.  Whether  he  is  the  same  as  the  geographer, 
Diophantus,  who  wrote  a  description  of  the  north¬ 
ern  countries  (Phot.  Bibl.  Cod.  250,  p.  454,  b.), 
which  is  also  quoted  by  Stephanus  of  Byzantium 
(s.  v.  yA §lol),  or  the  Diophantus  who  wrote  a  work 
•KoXniKa.  (Steph.  Byz.  s.  v.  AiSvctt'lvoi'),  cannot  be 
decided. 

4.  A  slave  of  Straton,  who  was  manumitted  by 
the  will  of  his  master.  (Diog.  Laert.  v.  63.)  He 
seems  to  be  the  same  as  the  Diophantus  mentioned 
in  the  will  of  Lycon.  (Id.  v.  71.) 

5.  Of  Syracuse,  a  Pythagorean  philosopher,  who 

seems  to  have  been  an  author,  for  his  opinion  on  the 
origin  of  the  world  is  adduced  by  Theodoretus. 
(Therap.  iv.  p.  7 95.)  [L.  S.] 

DIOPHANTUS  (A i6(pavTos),  an  Athenian  co¬ 
mic  poet  of  the  new  comedy.  (Antiatticista,  p.  115, 
21  :  (pepeiu  tov  olvov’  enl  tov  vycptiv.  ALoepavTos 
MeroiKify/ueva.)  [P.  S.] 

DIOPHANTUS  ( Aiocpavros ),  of  Alexandria, 
the  only  Greek  writer  on  Algebra.  His  period  is 
wholly  unknown,  which  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
if  we  consider  that  he  stands  quite  alone  as  to  the 
subject  which  he  treated.  But,  looking  at 'the  im¬ 
probability  of  all  mention  of  such  a  writer  being 
omitted  by  Proclus  and  Pappus,  we  feel  strongly  in¬ 
clined  to  place  him  towards  the  end  of  the  fifth  cen¬ 
tury  of  our  era  at  the  earliest.  If  the  Diophantus, 
on  whose  astronomical  work  (according  to  Suidas) 
Hypatia  wrote  a  commentary,  and  whose  arith¬ 
metic  Theon  mentions  in  his  commentary  on  the 
Almagest,  be  the  subject  of  our  article,  he  must 
have  lived  before  the  fifth  century :  but  it  would 
be  by  no  means  safe  to  assume  this  identity. 
Abulpharagius,  according  to  Montucla,  places  him 
at  a.  d.  365.  The  first  writer  who  mentions  him, 
(if  it  be  not  Theon)  is  John,  patriarch  of  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  in  his  life  of  Johannes  Damascenus,  written  in 
the  eighth  century.  It  matters  not  much  where 
we  place  him,  as  far  as  Greek  literature  is  concern¬ 
ed  :  the  question  will  only  become  of  importance 
when  we  have  the  means  of  investigating  whether 
or  not  he  derived  his  algebra,  or  any  of  it,  from  an 
Indian  source.  Colebrooke,  as  to  this  matter,  i3 
content  that  Diophantus  should  be  placed  in  the 
fourth  century.  (See  the  Penny  Cyclopaedia ,  art. 
Viga  Ganita.) 
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It  is  singular  that,  though  his  date  is  uncertain 
to  a  couple  of  centuries  at  least,  we  have  some  rea¬ 
son  to  suppose  that  he  married  at  the  age  of  33,  and 
that  in  five  years  a  son  was  born  of  this  marriage, 
who  died  at  the  age  of  42,  four  years  before  his 
father:  so  that  Diophantus  lived  to  84.  Bachet, 
his  editor,  found  a  problem  proposed  in  verse,  in  an 
unpublished  Greek  anthology,  like  some  of  those 
which  Diophantus  himself  proposed  in  verse,  and 
composed  in  the  manner  of  an  epitaph.  The  un¬ 
known  quantity  is  the  age  to  which  Diophantus 
lived,  and  tne  simple  equation  of  condition  to  which 
it  leads  gives,  when  solved,  the  preceding  informa¬ 
tion.  But  it  is  just  as  likely  as  not  that  the  maker 
of  the  epigram  invented  the  dates. 

When  the  manuscripts  of  Diophantus  came  to 
light  in  the  16th  century,  it  was  said  that  there  were 
thirteen  books  of  the  ‘  Arithmetica  :  ’  but  no  more 
than  six  have  ever  been  produced  with  that  title  ; 
besides  which  we  have  one  book,  ‘  De  Multangulis 
Numeris,’  on  polygonal  numbers.  These  books 
contain  a  system  of  reasoning  on  numbers  by  the 
aid  of  general  symbols,  and  with  some  use  of  sym¬ 
bols  of  operation  ;  so  that,  though  the  demonstra¬ 
tions  are  very  much  conducted  in  words  at  length, 
and  arranged  so  as  to  remind  us  of  Euclid,  there  is 
no  question  that  the  work  is  algebraical:  not  a 
treatise  on  algebra ,  but  an  algebraical  treatise  on 
the  relations  of  integer  numbers,  and  on  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  equations  of  more  than  one  variable  in  inte¬ 
gers.  Hence  such  questions  obtained  the  name  of 
Diophantine,  and  the  modern  works  on  that  pecu- 
culiar  branch  of  numerical  analysis  which  is  called 
the  theory  of  numbers,  such  as  those  of  Gauss  and 
Legendre,  would  have  been  said,  a  century  ago,  to 
be  full  of  Diophantine  analysis.  As  there  are  many 
classical  students  who  will  not  see  a  copy  of  Dio¬ 
phantus  in  their  lives,  it  may  be  desirable  to  give 
one  simple  proposition  from  that  writer  in  modem 
words  and  symbols,  annexing  the  algebraical  phrases 
from  the  original. 

Book  i.  qu.  30.  Having  given  the  sum  of  two 
numbers  (20)  and  their  product  (96),  required  the 
numbers.  Observe  that  the  square  of  the  half  sum 
should  be  greater  than  the  product.  Let  the  differ¬ 
ence  of  the  numbers  be  2s  (ssol  /6V) ;  then  the  sum 
being  20  (/<')  and  the  half  sum  10  (1)  the  greater 
number  will  be  s-f-10  (reraxOco  ouv  6  gelgcov  sou 
ivds  Kal  go  1)  and  the  less  will  be  10  — s  (go  l 
A eiif/61  sou  evds,  which  he  would  often  write  go  l 

sos  d).  But  the  product  is  96  (,is-')  which  is  also 
100  —  s2  (p  Aeiipei  Sumgecos  gias,  or  p'  /ft  du  a). 
Hence  s=2  (7 iverai  6  sbs  go  /3')  &c. 

A  young  algebraist  of  our  day  might  hardly  be 
inclined  to  give  the  name  of  algebraical  notation  to 
the  preceding,  though  he  might  admit  that  there 
was  algebraical  reasoning.  But  if  he  had  consulted 
the  Hindu  or  Mahommedan  writers,  or  Cardan, 
Tartaglia,  Stevinus,  and  the  other  European  algebra¬ 
ists,  who  preceded  Vieta,  he  would  see  that  he  must 
either  give  the  name  to  the  notation  above  exem¬ 
plified,  or  refuse  it  to  everything  which  preceded 
the  seventeenth  century.  Diophantus  declines  his 
letters,  just  as  we  now  speak  of  m  th  or  (m-j-1)  th; 
and  go  is  an  abbreviation  of  govas  or  govabcs,  as 
the  case  may  be. 

The  question  whether  Diophantus  was  an  original 
inventor,  or  whether  he  had  received  a  hint  from 
India,  the  only  country  we  know  of  which  could 
then  have  given  one,  is  of  great  difficulty.  We 
cannot  enter  into  it  at  length :  the  very  great  simi- 
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larity  of  the  Diophantine  and  Hindu  algebra  (as 
far  as  the  former  goes)  makes  it  almost  certain  that 
the  two  must  have  had  a  common  origin,  or  have 
come  one  from  the  other ;  though  it  is  clear  that 
Diophantus,  if  a  borrower,  has  completely  recast  the 
subject  by  the  introduction  of  Euclid’s  form  of  de¬ 
monstration.  On  this  point  we  refer  to  the  article 
of  the  Penny  Cyclopaedia  already  cited. 

There  are  many  paraphrases,  so-called  transla¬ 
tions,  and  abbreviations  of  Diophantus,  but  very 
few  editions.  Joseph  Auria  prepared  an  edition 
(Gr.  Lat.)  of  the  whole,  with  the  Scholia  of  the 
monk  Maximus  Planudes  on  the  first  two  books  ; 
but  it  was  never  printed.  The  first  edition  is  that 
of  Xylander,  Basle,  157 5,  folio,  in  Latin  only,  with 
the  Scholia  and  notes.  The  first  Greek  edition, 
with  Latin,  (and  original  notes,  the  Scholia  being 
rejected  as  useless,)  is  that  of  Bachet  de  Meziriac, 
Paris,  1621,  folio.  Fermat  left  materials  for  the 
second  and  best  edition  (Gr.  Lat.),  in  which  is  pre¬ 
served  all  that  was  good  in  Bachet,  and  in  particu¬ 
lar  his  Latin  version,  and  most  valuable  comments 
and  additions  of  his  own  (it  being  peculiarly  his 
subject).  These  materials  were  collected  by  J.  de 
Billy,  and  published  by  Fermat’s  son,  Toulouse, 
1670,  folio.  An  English  lady,  the  late  Miss  Abi¬ 
gail  Baruch  Lousada,  whose  successful  cultivation 
of  mathematics  and  close  attention  to  this  writer  for 
many  years  was  well  known  to  scientific  persons, 
left  a  complete  translation  of  Diophantus,  with 
notes  :  it  has  not  yet  been  published,  and  we  trust, 
will  not  be  lost.  [A.  De  M.] 

DIOPHANTUS  or  DIOPHANTES  (A wcpavros 
or  AiocpdvTTis),  a  medical  writer  of  Lycia  (Galen, 
De  Compos.  Medicam.  sec.  Locos ,  ix.  4,  vol.  xiii.  p. 
281),  several  of  whose  medical  formulae  are  quoted 
by  Galen  (vol.  xii.  p.  845  ;  xiii.  507,  805  ;  xiv.  175, 
181),  and  who  must,  therefore,  have  lived  in  or  be¬ 
fore  the  second  century  after  Christ.  [W.A.  G.] 

DIO'RES,  a  painter,  who  is  mentioned  by  Yarro 
with  Micon,  the  contemporary  of  Polygnotus,  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  imply  that  he  lived  at  the 
same  time.  The  text  of  the  passage,  however,  is 
so  corrupt,  that  the  name  is  not  made  out  with 
certainty.  (Varro,  L.  L.  ix.  12,  ed.  Miiller; 
Micon.)  [P.  S.] 

DIOSCO'RIDES  {AioaKopihgs).  1.  A  Byzan¬ 
tine  grammarian,  a  brother  of  Hipparchus  and  Ni¬ 
colaus,  and  a  disciple  of  Lachares  at  Athens.  He 
lived  in  the  reign  of  the  emperors  Marcianus  and 
Leo.  (Suid.  s.  v.  Ni/coAaos;  Eudoc.  p.  309.) 

2.  Of  Cyprus,  a  sceptic  philosopher,  and  a  pupil 
of  Timon.  (Diog.  Laert.  ix.  114,  115.) 

3.  A  disciple  of  Isocrates,  who  is  said  by  Athe- 
naeus  (i.  p.  11)  to  have  interpolated  the  Homeric 
poems.  Suidas  (s.  v.  "O ggpos)  attributes  to  him 
a  work  entitled  oi  7rap5  ’Opripca  vogoi.  As  he  is 
thus  known  to  have  been  engaged  in  the  study  of 
Homer,  it  is  not  improbable  that  he  was  also  the 
author  of  the  irepl  too  tccu  rjpd uv  lead’  " Ofigpov 
/3lov,  from  which  a  fragment  is  quoted  by  Athe- 
naeus  (i.  p.  8  ;  comp.  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  1270.) 
The  airo[j.vT)ijLovev/j.aTa,  mentioned  by  Diogenes 
Laertius  (i.  63)  and  Athenaeus  (xi.  p.  507),  may 
likewise  have  been  his  work,  though  everything  is 
uncertain.  We  have  further  mention  of  a  work  on 
the  constitution  of  Lacedaemon  ascribed  to  Diosco- 
rides  (Athen.  iv.  p.  140;  Plut.  Lyc.  11,  Ages.  35), 
and  of  another  irepl  vogigoiv  (Schol.  ad  AristopTi. 
Av.  1283;  Suid.  and  Phot.  s.v.  (tkvto.\t]  ;  Eudoc. 
p.  280);  but  whether  they  were  the  productions  of 
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the  pupil  of  Isocrates,  or  of  the  Stoic  Dioscoride 
is  uncertain. 

4.  The  father  of  Zeno  of  Tarsus,  the  Stoic,  who 
succeeded  Chrysippus.  The  latter  dedicated  to 
Dioscorides  several  of  his  works,  as  we  learn  from 
Diogenes  (vii.  190,  193,  198,  200,202)  and  Sui¬ 
das  (s.  v. 

5.  A  writer  on  astrology,  an  opinion  of  whose 
is  quoted  by  Censorinus.  ( De  Die  Nat.  17;  comp. 
Varro,  de  L.  L.  Fragm.  p.  369,  ed.  Bipont.)  [L.  S.J 

DIOSCO'RIDES  (Atotr/coptSrjs),  the  author  of 
thirty-nine  epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology 
(Brunck,  Anal.  i.  493  ;  Jacobs,  i.  244  ;  xiii.  706, 
No.  142)  seems,  from  the  internal  evidence  of  his 
epigrams,  to  have  lived  in  Egypt,  about  the  time  of 
Ptolemy  Euergetes.  Flis  epigrams  are  chiefly  upon 
the  great  men  of  antiquity,  especially  the  poets. 
One  of  them  (No.  35)  would  seem,  from  its  title  in 
the  Vatican  MS.,  A loanop'ihov  Ni/co7roAiTou,  to  be 
the  production  of  a  later  writer.  The  epigrams  of 
Dioscorides  were  included  in  the  Garland  of  Me¬ 
leager.  (Jacobs,  xiii.  pp.  886,  887.)  [P.  S.] 

DIOSCO'RIDES,  artists.  [Dioscurides.] 

DIOSCO'RIDES  [AioaKovplbgs  or  A LoaKopi- 
5 77s),  the  name  of  several  physicians  and  botanical 
writers,  whom  it  is  not  easy  to  distinguish  from 
each  other  with  certainty. 

1.  Pedacius  or  Pedanius  (TleSdiaos  orTleSavios) 
Dioscorides,  the  author  of  the  celebrated  Treatise 
on  Materia  Medica,  that  bears  his  name.  It  is 
generally  supposed,  says  Dr.  Bostock,  that  he  was  a 
native  of  Anazarba,  in  Cilicia  Campestris,  and  that 
he  was  a  physician  by  profession.  It  appears  pretty 
evident,  that  he  lived  in  the  [first  or]  second  cen¬ 
tury  of  the  Christian  era,  and  as  he  is  not  mentioned 
by  Pliny,  it  has  been  supposed  that  he  was  a  little 
posterior  to  him.  The  exact  age  of  Dioscorides  has, 
however,  been  a  question  of  much  critical  discussion, 
and  we  have  nothing  but  conjecture  which  can  lead 
us  to  decide  upon  it.  He  has  left  behind  him  a 
Treatise  on  Materia  Medica,  Uepr'TArjs  ’’larpiKijs, 
in  five  books,  a  work  of  great  labour  and  research, 
and  which  for  many  ages  was  received  as  a  standard 
production.  The  greater  correctness  of  modern 
science,  and  the  new  discoveries  which  have  been 
made,  cause  it  now  to  be  regarded  rather  as  a  work 
of  curiosity  than  of  absolute  utility ;  but  in  drawing 
up  a  history  of  the  state  and  progress  of  medicine, 
it  affords  a  most  valuable  document  for  our  infor¬ 
mation.  His  treatise  consists  of  a  description  of  all 
the  articles  then  used  in  medicine,  with  an  account 
of  their  supposed  virtues.  The  descriptions  are 
brief,  and  not  unfrequently  so  little  characterized  as 
not  to  enable  us  to  ascertain  with  any  degree  of 
accuracy  to  what  they  refer ;  while  the  practical 
part  of  his  work  is  in  a  great  measure  empirical, 
although  his  general  principles  (so  far  as  they  can 
be  detected)  appear  to  be  those  of  the  Dogmatic 
sect.  The  great  importance  which  was  for  so  long 
a  period  attached  to  the  works  of  Dioscorides,  has 
rendered  them  the  subject  of  almost  innumerable 
commentaries  and  criticisms,  and  even  some  of  the 
most  learned  of  our  modern  naturalists  have  not 
thought  it  an  unworthy  task  to  attempt  the  illus¬ 
tration  of  his  Materia  Medica.  Upon  the  whole, 
we  must  attribute  to  him  the  merit  of  great  industry 
and  patient  research  ;  and  it  seems  but  just  to 
ascribe  a  large  portion  of  the  errors  and  inaccuracies 
into  which  he  has  fallen,  more  to  the  imperfect  state 
of  science  when  he  wrote,  than  to  any  defect  in  the 
character  and  talents  of  the  writer. 
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His  work  has  been  compared  with  that  of  Theo¬ 
phrastus,  but  this  seems  to  be  doing  justice  to 
neither  party,  as  the  objects  of  the  two  authors 
were  totally  different,  the  one  writing  as  a  scien¬ 
tific  botanist,  the  other  merely  as  a  herbalist ;  and 
accordingly  we  find  each  of  these  celebrated  men 
superior  to  the  other  in  his  own  department. 
With  respect  to  the  ancient  writers  on  Materia 
Medica  who  succeeded  Dioscorides,  they  were 
generally  content  to  quote  his  authority  without 
presuming  to  correct  his  errors  or  supply  his  defi¬ 
ciencies.  That  part  of  his  work  which  relates  to 
the  plants  growing  in  Greece  has  been  very  much 
illustrated  by  the  late  Dr.  John  Sibthorp,  who, 
when  he  was  elected  one  of  the  Radcliffe  Travelling 
Fellows  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  travelled  in 
Greece  and  the  neighbouring  parts  for  the  purpose 
of  collecting  materials  for  a  “  Flora  Graeca.”  This 
magnificent  work  was  begun  after  his  death,  under 
the  direction  of  the  late  Sir  J.  E.  Smith  (1806), 
and  has  been  lately  finished,  in  ten  volumes  folio, 
by  Professor  Lindley.  With  respect  to  the  plants 
and  other  productions  of  the  East  mentioned  by 
Dioscorides,  much  still  remains  to  be  done  towards 
their  illustration,  and  identification  with  the  articles 
met  with  in  those  countries  in  the  present  day.  A 
few  specimens  of  this  are  given  by  Dr.  Royle,  in 
his  “  Essay  on  the  Antiquity  of  Hindoo  Medicine” 
(Lond.  8 vo.  1837),  and  probably  no  man  in  Eng¬ 
land  is  more  fitted  to  undertake  the  task  than 
himself. 

Besides  the  celebrated  treatise  on  Materia  Medica, 
the  following  works  are  generally  attributed  to  Dios¬ 
corides  :  riepl  ArjXrjTTipLaiu  ^apyanwr,  De  Venenis ; 
Tlepi  To/3oAc<;r,  De  Venenatis  Animalibus ;  Elepl  Etb 
TropLcrTuu  'AttAgUv  re  ecu  XwdeTow  ^ap/xaKoov,  De 
facile  Parabilibus  tam  Simplicibus  quam  Compositis 
Medicamentis ;  and  a  few  smaller  works,  which  are 
considered  spurious.  His  works  first  appeared  in  a 
Latin  translation  (supposed  to  be  by  Petrus  de 
Abano)  in  1478,  fol.  Colie,  in  black  letter.  The  first 
Greek  edition  was  published  by  Aldus  Manutius, 
Venet.  1499,  fob,  and  is  said  to  be  very  scarce.  Per¬ 
haps  the  most  valuable  edition  is  that  by  J.  A.  Sa- 
racenus,  Greek  and  Latin,  Francof.  1598.  fol.,  with 
a  copious  and  learned  commentary.  The  last  edition 
is  that  by  C.  Sprengel,  in  two  vols.  8vo.  Lips.  1829, 
1830,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  with  a  useful  commen¬ 
tary,  forming  the  twenty-fifth  and  twenty-sixth  vols. 
of  Kuhn's  Collection  of  the  Greek  Medical  Writers. 
The  work  of  Dioscorides  has  been  translated  and 
published  in  the  Italian,  German,  Spanish,  and 
French  languages  ;  there  is  also  an  Arabic  Trans¬ 
lation,  which  is  still  in  MS.  in  several  European 
libraries.  For  further  information  respecting  Dios¬ 
corides  and  the  editions  of  his  work,  see  Le  Clerc, 
Hist.de  la  Med.;  Haller,  Biblioth.  Botan.;  Sprengel, 
Hist,  de  la  Med.;  Fabric.  Biblioth.  Graeca ;  Bo- 
stock’s  History  of  Medicine ;  Choulant,  Handbuch 
der  Bucherkunde  fur  die  Aeltere  Medicin. 

2.  Dioscorides  Phacas  (Baucis)  a  physician 
who  was  one  of  the  followers  of  Herophilus  (Galen, 
Gloss.  Hippocr.  prooem.  vol.  xix.  p.  63),  and  lived 
in  the  second  or  first  century  B.  c.  According  to 
Suidas  (s.  v.  Aloctic.),  who,  however,  confounds  him 
with  Dioscorides  of  Anazarba,  he  lived  at  the  court  of 
Cleopatra  in  the  time  of  Antony,  b.  c.  41  —  30,  and 
was  surnamed  Phacas  on  account  of  the  moles  or 
freckles  on  his  face.  He  is  probably  the  same  phy¬ 
sician  who  is  mentioned  by  Galen  (Gloss.  Hippocr. 
s.  v.  ’I vdLKiiv,  vol.  xix.  p.  105),  and  Paulus  Acgi- 
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neta  (De  Re  Med.  iv.  24),  as  a  native  of  Alexandria. 
He  wrote  several  medical  works,  which  are  not  now 
extant.  (Suid.  1.  c.  ;  Erotian.  Gloss.  Hippocr.  p.  8.) 

3.  Dioscorides,  a  Grammarian  at  Rome,  who, 
if  not  actually  a  physician,  appears,  at  any  rate,  to 
have  given  great  attention  to  medical  literature.  He 
lived  in  the  beginning  of  the  second  century  after 
Christ,  probably  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  a.  d. 
117 — 138,  and  superintended  an  edition  of  the 
works  of  Hippocrates,  which  was  much  esteemed. 
He  is,  however,  accused  by  Galen  of  having  made 
considerable  alterations  in  the  text,  and  of  changing 
the  old  readings  and  modernizing  the  language. 
He  was  a  relation  of  Artemidorus  Capito,  another 
editor  of  Hippocrates,  and  is  several  times  quoted 
by  Galen.  (Galen,  Comment,  in  Hippocr.  “  De  Nat. 
HomP  i.  1  ;  ii.  1,  vol.  xv.  pp.  21,  110  ;  Comment,  in 
Hippocr.  “  De  Humor  P  l.  prooem.  vol.  xvi.  p.  2  ; 
Comment,  in  Hippocr.  “ Epidem .  VIP  i.  prooem.  vol. 
xvii.  part  i.  p.  7 95  ;  Gloss.  Hippocr.  in  v.  dneftpacr- 
<reTo,  vol.  xix.  p.  83.)  [W.  A.  G.J 

DIOSCO'RIUS  (A Locntopios)  of  Myra,  was  the 
instructor  in  grammar  of  the  daughters  of  the  em¬ 
peror  Leo,  at  Byzantium,  and  also  prefect  of  the 
city  and  of  the  praetorians.  (Suid.  s,  v.)  [P.  S.] 
DIO'SCORUS  (AioaKopos).  1.  A  physician, 
probably  born  at  Tralles  in  Lydia,  in  the  sixth 
century  after  Christ.  His  father’s  name  was 
Stephanus,  who  was  a  physician  (Alex.  Trail,  de 
Re  Med.  iv.  1,  p.  198);  one  of  his  brothers  was 
the  physician  Alexander  Trallianus  ;  another  was 
the  architect  and  mathematician,  Anthemius  ;  and 
Agathias  mentions  that  his  two  other  brothers, 
Metrodorus  and  Olympius,  were  both  eminent  in 
their  several  professions.  (Hist.  v.  p.  149.) 

2.  Another  physician  of  the  same  name,  must 
have  lived  some  time  in  or  before  the  second  cen¬ 
tury  after  Christ,  as  one  of  his  medical  formulae  is 
quoted  by  Galen.  (De  Compos.  Medicam.  sec. 
Locos ,  viii.  7,  vol.  xiii.  p.  204.)  [W.  A.  G.] 

DIOSCURUS,  a  togatus  of  the  praetorian 
forum,  was  one  of  the  commission  of  ten  appointed 
by  Justinian  in  A.  d.  528,  to  compile  the  Constitu- 
tionum  Codex.  (Const.  Haec  quae  necessario ,  §  1, 
Const.  Summa  Reip.  §  2.)  [J.  T.  G.] 

DIOSCU'RI  (Ai ocTKovpoL),  that  is,  sons  of 
Zeus,  the  well-known  heroes,  Castor  and  Pollux, 
or  Polydeuces.  The  singular  form  Aioaxovpos,  or 
A LoaKopos,  occurs  only  in  the  writings  of  gram¬ 
marians,  and  the  Latins  sometimes  use  Castorcs 
for  the  two  brothers.  (Plin.  H.  JV.  x.  43  ;  Serv. 
ad  Virg.  Georg,  iii.  89  ;  Horat.  Carm.  iii.  29,  64.) 
According  to  the  Homeric  poems  (Od.  xi.  298,  &c.) 
they  were  the  sons  of  Leda  and  Tyndareus,  king  of 
Lacedaemon,  and  consequently  brothers  of  Helena. 
(Horn.  11.  iii.  426.)  Hence  they  are  often  called  by 
the  patronymic  Tyndaridae.  (Ov.  Fast.  v.  700, 
Met.  viii.  301.)  Castor  was  famous  for  his  skill 
in  taming  and  managing  horses,  and  Pollux  for 
his  skill  in  boxing.  Both  had  disappeared  from 
the  earth  before  the  Greeks  went  against  Troy. 
Although  they  were  buried,  says  Homer,  yet  they 
came  to  life  every  other  day,  and  they  enjoyed 
honours  like  those  of  the  gods.  According  to 
other  traditions  both  were  the  sons  of  Zeus  and 
Leda,  and  were  born  at  the  same  time  with  their 
sister  Helena  out  of  an  egg  (Horn.  Hymn.  xiii.  5  ; 
Theocrit.  xxii.  ;  Schol.  ad  Bind.  Nem.  x.  150  ; 
Apollon.  Rhod.  i.  149  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  155  ;  Tzetz. 
ad  Lycoph.  511  ;  Serv.  ad  Aen.  iii.  328),  or  with¬ 
out  their  sister,  and  either  out  of  an  are  or  in  the 
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natural  way,  but  in  such  a  manner  that  Pollux 
was  the  first  born.  (Tzetz.  ad  Lycoph.  88,  511.) 
According  to  others  again,  Polydeuces  and  Helena 
only  were  children  of  Zeus,  and  Castor  was  the 
son  of  Tyndareus.  Hence,  Polydeuces  was  im¬ 
mortal,  while  Castor  was  subject  to  old  age  and 
death  like  every  other  mortal.  (Pind.  Nem.  x.  80, 
with  the  Schol.  ;  Theocrit.  xxiv.  130  ;  Apollod. 
iii-  10.  §  7  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  77.)  They  were  bom, 
according  to  different  traditions,  at  different  places, 
such  as  Amyclae,  mount  Taygetus,  the  island  of 
Pephnos,  or  Thalamae.  (Theocrit.  xxii.  122  ; 
Virg.  Georg .  iii.  89  ;  Serv.  ad  Aen.  x.  564  ;  Horn. 
Hymn.  xiii.  4  ;  Paus.  ii.  1.  §  4,  26.  §  2.) 

The  fabulous  life  of  the  Dioscuri  is  marked  by 
three  great  events  :  1.  Their  expedition  against 

Athens.  Theseus  had  carried  off  their  sister  He¬ 
lena  from  Sparta,  or,  according  to  others,  he  had 
promised  Idas  and  Lynceus,  the  sons  of  Aphareus, 
who  had  carried  her  off,  to  guard  her,  and  he 
kept  her  in  confinement  at  Aphidnae,  under  the 
superintendence  of  his  mother  Aethra.  While 
Theseus  was  absent  from  Attica  and  Menestheus 
was  endeavouring  to  usurp  the  government,  the 
Dioscuri  marched  into  Attica,  and  ravaged  the 
country  round  the  city.  Academus  revealed  to 
them,  that  Helena  was  kept  at  Aphidnae  (Herod, 
ix.  7 3),  and  the  Dioscuri  took  the  place  by  assault. 
They  carried  away  their  sister  Helena,  and  Aethra 
was  made  their  prisoner.  (Apollod.  1.  c .)  Menes¬ 
theus  then  opened  to  them  also  the  gates  of  Athens, 
and  Aphidnus  adopted  them  as  his  sons,  in  order 
that,  according  to  their  desire,  they  might  become 
initiated  in  the  mysteries,  and  the  Athenians  paid 
divine  honours  to  them.  (Plut.  Thes.  31,  &c.  ; 
Lycoph.  499.)  2.  Their  part  in  the  expedition  of 

the  Argonauts ,  as  they  had  before  taken  part  in 
the  Calydonian  hunt.  (Apollon.  Rhod.  i.  149  ; 
Paus.  iii.  24.  §  5  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  173.)  During 
the  voyage  of  the  Argonauts,  it  once  happened, 
that  when  the  heroes  were  detained  by  a  vehe¬ 
ment  storm,  and  Orpheus  prayed  to  the  Samo- 
thracian  gods,  the  storm  suddenly  subsided,  and 
stars  appeared  on  the  heads  of  the  Dioscuri. 
(Diod.  iv.  43  ;  Plut.  de  Plac.  Philos,  ii.  18  ;  Se- 
nec.  Quaest.  Nat.  i.  1.)  On  their  arrival  in  the 
country  of  the  Bebryces,  Polydeuces  fought  against 
Amycus,  the  gigantic  son  of  Poseidon,  and  con¬ 
quered  him.  During  the  Argonautic  expedition 
they  founded  the  town  of  Dioscurias.  (Hygin.  Fab. 
175  ;  P.  Mela,  i.  19  ;  comp.  Strab.  xi.  p.  496  ; 
Justin,  xlii.  3  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  vi.  5.)  3.  Their  bat¬ 

tle  with  the  sons  of  Aphareus.  The  Dioscuri  were 
charmed  with  the  beauty  of  the  daughters  of  Leu¬ 
cippus,  Phoebe,  a  priestess  of  Athena,  and  Hi- 
laeira  or  Elaeira,  a  priestess  of  Artemis  :  the 
Dioscuri  carried  them  off,  and  married  them. 
(Hygin.  Fab.  80  ;  Ov.  Fast.  v.  700  ;  Schol.  ad 
Pind.  Nem.  x.  112.)  Polydeuces  became,  by 
Phoebe,  the  father  of  Mnesileus,  Mnesinous,  or 
Asinous,  and  Castor,  by  Hilaeira,  the  father  of 
Anogon,  Anaxis,  or  Aulothus.  (Tzetz.  ad  Lycoph. 
511.)  Once  the  Dioscuri,  in  conjunction  with 
Idas  and  Lynceus,  the  sons  of  Aphareus,  had  car¬ 
ried  away  a  herd  of  oxen  from  Arcadia,  and  it 
was  left  to  Idas  to  divide  the  booty.  He  cut  up 
a  bull  into  four  parts,  and  declared,  that  whichever 
of  them  should  first  succeed  in  eating  his  share 
should  receive  half  the  oxen,  and  the  second  should 
have  the  other  half.  Idas,  thereupon,  not  only 
ate  his  own  quarter,  but  devoured  that  of  his  bro- 
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ther’s  in  addition,  and  then  drove  the  whole  herd 
to  his  home  in  Messene.  (Pind.  Nem.  x.  60  ; 
Apollod.  iii.  11.  §  2  ;  Lycoph.  1.  c.)  The  Dios¬ 
curi  then  invaded  Messene,  drove  away  the  cattle 
of  which  they  had  been  deprived,  and  much  more 
in  addition.  This  became  the  occasion  of  a  war 
between  the  Dioscuri  and  the  sons  of  Aphareus, 
which  was  carried  on  in  Messene,  or  Laconia. 
In  this  war,  the  details  of  which  are  related  dif¬ 
ferently,  Castor,  the  mortal,  fell  by  the  hands  of 
Idas,  but  Pollux  slew  Lynecus,  and  Zeus  killed 
Idas  by  a  flash  of  lightning.  (Pind.  Apollod. 
U.  cc.;  Tzetz.  ad  Lycoph.  1514  ;  Theocrit.  xxii.  ; 
Hygin.  Fab.  80,  Poet.  Astr.  ii.  22.)  Polydeuces 
then  returned  to  his  brother,  whom  he  found 
breathing  his  last,  and  he  prayed  to  Zeus,  to 
be  permitted  to  die  with  him.  Zeus  left  him 
the  option,  either  to  live  as  his  immortal  son  in 
Olympus,  or  to  share  his  brother’s  fate,  and  to 
live,  alternately,  one  day  under  the  earth,  and  the 
other  in  the  heavenly  abodes  of  the  gods.  (Horn. 
II.  iii.  243  ;  Pind.  Nem.  x.  in  fin.  ;  Hygin.  Fab. 
251.)  According  to  a  different  form  of  the  story, 
Zeus  rewarded  the  attachment  of  the  two  brothers 
by  placing  them  among  the  stars  as  Gemini. 
(Hygin.  Poet.  Astr.  1.  c.  ;  Schol.  ad  Eurip.  Orest. 
465.) 

These  heroic  youths,  who  were  also  believed  to 
have  reigned  as  Kings  of  Sparta  (Paus.  iii.  1.  §  5), 
received  divine  honours  at  Sparta,  though  not  till 
forty  years  after  their  war  with  the  sons  of  Apha¬ 
reus.  (Paus.  iii.  13.  §,1.)  Muller  {Dor.  ii.  10.  §  8) 
conceives  that  the  worship  of  the  Dioscuri  had  a 
double  source,  viz.  the  heroic  honours  of  the  human 
Tyndaridae,  and  the  worship  of  some  ancient  Pelo¬ 
ponnesian  deities,  so  that  in  the  process  of  time  the 
attributes  of  the  latter  were  transferred  to  the  for¬ 
mer,  viz.  the  name  of  the  sons  of  Zeus,  the  birth  from 
an  egg,  and  the  like.  Their  worship  spread  from 
Peloponnesus  over  Greece,  Sicily,  and  Italy.  (Paus. 
x.  33.  §  3,  38.  §  3.)  Their  principal  characteristic 
was  that  of  Seol  awrypes,  that  is,  mighty  helpers  of 
man,  whence  they  were  sometimes  called  avants 
or  avaKTes.  (Plut.  Thes.  33  ;  Strab.  v.  p.  232  ; 
Aelian,  V.  II.  i.  30,  iv.  5  ;  Aristoph.  Lysistr.  1301  ; 
Paus.  i.  31.  §  1,  viii.  21,  in  fin.)  They  were,  how¬ 
ever,  worshipped  more  especially  as  the  protectors 
of  travellers  by  sea,  for  Poseidon  had  rewarded  their 
brotherly  love  by  giving  them  power  over  wind  and 
waves,  that  they  might  assist  the  shipwrecked. 
{Hygin. Poet. Astr.  l.c  ;  Eurip.  Helen.  151 1  ;  Horn. 
Hymn.  xiii.  9  ;  Strab.  i.  p.  48  ;  Horat.  Carm.  i.  3. 
2.)  Out  of  this  idea  arose  that  of  their  being  the 
protectors  of  travellers  in  general,  and  consequently 
of  the  law  of  hospitality  also,  the  violation  of  which 
was  punished  severely  by  them.  (Paus.  iii.  16.  §  3; 
Bockh,  Explicat.  ad  Find.  p.  135.)  Their  charac¬ 
ters  as  7n)£  ay  ados  and  iTnroba/j.os'weve  combined  into 
one,  and  both,  whenever  they  did  appear,  were  seen 
riding  on  magnificent  Avhite  steeds.  They  were 
further  regarded,  like  Hermes  and  Heracles,  as  the 
presidents  of  the  public  games  (Pind.  07.  iii.  38,  Nem. 
x.  53),  and  at  Sparta  their  statues  stood  at  the 
entrance  of  the  race-course.  (Paus.  iii.  14.  §  7.) 
They  were  further  believed  to  have  invented  the 
war-dance,  and  warlike  music,  and  poets  and  bards 
were  favoured  by  them.  (Cic.  de  Orat.  ii.  86  ;  Val. 
Maxim,  i.  8.  §  7.)  Owing  to  their  warlike  charac¬ 
ter,  it  was  customary  at  Sparta  for  the  two  kings, 
whenever  they  went  out  to  war,  to  be  accompanied 
by  symbolic  representations  of  the  Dioscuri  (5 onava ; 
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Did.  of  Ant.  s.  v.),  and  afterwards,  when  one  king 
only  took  the  field,  he  took  with  him  only  one  of 
those  symbols.  (Herod,  v.  75.)  Sepulchral  monu¬ 
ments  of  Castor  existed  in  the  temple  of  the  Dios¬ 
curi  near  Therapne  (Pind.  Nem.  x.  56  ;  Paus.  iii. 
20.  §  1),  at  Sparta  (Paus.  iii.  13.  §  1  ;  Cic.  de  Nat. 
Deor.  iii.  5.),  and  at  Argos.  (Plut.  Quaest.  Gr.  23.) 
Temples  and  statues  of  the  Dioscuri  were  very  nu¬ 
merous  in  Greece,  though  more  particularly  in  Pelo¬ 
ponnesus.  Respecting  their  festivals,  see  Did.  of 
Ant.  s.  vv.  ' Avaueia ,  AioaKovpia.  Their  usual  re¬ 
presentation  in  works  of  art  is  that  of  two  youthful 
horsemen  with  egg-shaped  hats,  or  helmets,  crowned 
with  stars,  and  with  spears  in  their  hands.  (Paus. 
iii.  18.  §  8,  v.  19.  §  1 ;  Catull.  37.  2  ;  Val.  Flacc. 
v.  367.) 

At  Rome,  the  worship  of  the  Dioscuri  or  Castores 
was  introduced  at  an  early  time.  They  were  be¬ 
lieved  to  have  assisted  the  Romans  against  the 
Latins  in  the  battle  of  Lake  Regillus  ;  and  the  dic¬ 
tator,  A.  Postumius  Albus,  during  the  battle,  vowed 
a  temple  to  them.  It  was  erected  in  the  Forum,  on 
the  spot  where  they  had  been  seen  after  the  battle, 
opposite  the  temple  of  Vesta.  It  was  consecrated 
on  the  15th  of  July,  the  anniversary  day  of  the 
battle  of  Regillus.  (Dionys.  vi.  13  ;  Liv.ii.  20,  42.) 
Subsequently,  two  other  temples  of  the  Dioscuri 
were  built,  one  in  the  Circus  Maximus,  and  the 
other  in  the  Circus  Flaminius.  (Vitruv.  iv.  7  ;  P. 
Viet.  Re g.  TJrb.  xi.)  From  that  time  the  equites 
regarded  the  Castores  as  their  patrons,  and  after  the 
year  b.  c.  305,  the  equites  went  every  year,  on  the 
15th  of  July,  in  a  magnificent  procession  on  horse¬ 
back,  from  the  temple  of  Mars  through  the  main 
streets  of  the  city,  across  the  Forum,  and  by  the 
ancient  temple  of  the  Dioscuri.  In  this  procession 
the  equites  were  adorned  with  olive  wreaths  and 
dressed  in  the  trabea,  and  a  grand  sacrifice  was 
offered  to  the  twin  gods  by  the  most  illustrious  per¬ 
sons  of  the  equestrian  order.  (Dionys.  1.  c.;  Liv.  ix. 
46  ;  Val.  Max.  ii.  2.  §  9  ;  Aurel.  Viet,  de  Vir. 
illustr.  32.)  [L.  S.] 

DIOSCU'RIDES  or  DIOSCO'RIDES  (A io<r- 
Koupidys).  1.  Of  Samos,  the  maker  of  two  mosaic 
pavements  found  at  Pompeii,  in  the  so-called  villa 
of  Cicero.  They  both  represent  comic  scenes,  and 
are  inscribed  with  the  artist’s  name, 

AI02K0TPIAH2  2AMI02  EHOIHSE. 

They  are  entirely  of  glass,  and  are  among  the  most 
beautiful  of  ancient  mosaics.  They  are  fully  de¬ 
scribed  by  Winckelmann.  ( Geschichte  d.  Kunst,  bk. 
vii.  c.  4.  §  18,  bk.  xii.  c.  1.  §§  9-11,  Nachricht.  v. 
d.  neuest.  Hercul.  Entdeck.  §  54,  55.)  A  wood- 
cut  of  one  of  them  is  given  in  the  Useful  Know¬ 
ledge  Society’s  “Pompeii,”  ii.  p.  41.  (See  also 
Mus.  Borbon.  iv.  34.) 

2.  An  engraver  of  gems  in  the  time  of  Augustus, 
engraved  a  gem  with  the  likeness  of  Augustus, 
which  was  used  by  that  emperor  and  his  successors 
as  their  ordinary  signet.  (Plin.  xxxvii.  1,  s.  4 ; 
Suet.  Od.  50.)  In  these  passages  most  of  the 
editions  give  Dioscorides ;  but  the  true  reading, 
which  is  preserved  in  some  MSS.,  is  confirmed  by 
existing  gems  bearing  the  name  AI02K0TPIA0T. 
There  are  several  of  these  gems,  but  only  six  are 
considered  genuine.  (Meyer’s  note  on  Winckel¬ 
mann,  Gesddclita  d.  Kunst.  bk.  xi.  c.  2.  §  8.  )  [P.S.] 

DIO  n  MA  ( Aiortjixa),  a  priestess  of  Mantineia, 
and  the  reputed  instructor  of  Socrates.  Plato,  in 
his  Symposium  (p.  201,  d.),  introduces  her  opinions 
on  the  nature,  origin,  and  objects  of  life,  which  in 
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fact  form  the  nucleus  of  that  dialogue.  Some  cri¬ 
tics  believe,  that  the  whole  story  of  Diotima  is  a 
mere  fiction  of  Plato’s,  while  others  are  inclined  to 
see  in  it  at  least  some  historical  foundation,  and  to 
regard  her  as  an  historical  personage.  Later  Greek 
writers  call  her  a  priestess  of  the  Lycaean  Zeus, 
and  state,  that  she  was  a  Pythagorean  philosopher 
who  resided  for  some  time  at  Athens.  (Lucian, 
Eunuch.  7,  Imag.  18;  Max.  Tyr.  Dissert.  8; 
comp.  Hermann,  Gesch.  u.  System,  d.  Plat.  Philos. 
i.  p.  523,  note  591 ;  Ast,  Leben  u.  Schriften  Platos , 
p.  313.)  [L.  S.] 

DIOTI'MUS  (Aloti/jlos).  1.  A  grammarian  of  Ad- 
ramyttium  in  Mysia,  exercised  the  profession  of  a 
teacher  at  Gargara  in  the  Troad — a  hard  lot,  which 
Aratus,  who  appears  to  have  been  contemporary 
with  him,  bemoans  in  an  extant  epigram.  He  is 
probably  the  same  whose  voluminous  common-place 
book  (iravTobaira  drayvehagara)  is  quoted  by  Ste- 
phanus  of  Byzantium  ( s.v .  Ilacrcrapyddcu).  Schnei¬ 
der  would  refer  to  him  the  epigrams  under  the 
name  of  Diotimus  in  the  Anthology.  See  below. 
(Anthol.  i.  p.  253;  Jacobs,  ad  loc.;  Macrob.  Sat. 
v.  20;  Steph.  Byz.  s.  v.  Tapyapa;  Fabric.  Bibl. 
Graec.  vol.  iii.  p.  561,  iv.  p.  473.) 

2.  An  Athenian,  who  wrote  a  history  of  Alex¬ 
ander  the  Great.  The  period  at  which  he  lived  is 
not  known.  He  is  quoted,  together  with  Aristus 
of  Salamis,  by  Athenaeus  (x.  p.  436,  e.). 

3.  The  author  of  a  Greek  poem,  called  'Hpa/cAem, 
in  hexameter  verse,  on  the  labours  of  Hercules. 
Three  verses  of  it  are  preserved  by  Suidas  (s.  v. 
E vpv§aros),  and  by  Michael  Apostolius,  the  By¬ 
zantine,  in  his  collection  of  proverbs.  (Jacobs,  An¬ 
thol.  vol.  xiii.  p.  888;  see  Athen.  xiii.  p.  603,  d.) 

4.  Of  Olympia,  an  author  or  collector  of  riddles 
(7 pi(poi),  is  mentioned  by  one  of  the  interlocutors 
in  the  Deipnosophistae  of  Athenaeus  (x.  p.  448,  c.) 
as  6  iraipos  rpxdv,  and  lived  therefore  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  third  century  of  our  era. 

5.  A  Stoic  philosopher,  who  is  said  to  have 

accused  Epicurus  of  profligacy,  and  to  have  forged 
fifty  letters,  professing  to  have  been  written  by 
Epicurus,  to  prove  it.  ( Diog.  Laert.  x.  3 ; 
Menag.  ad  loc.)  According  to  Athenaeus,  who 
is  evidently  alluding  to  the  same  story  in  a  pas¬ 
sage  where  Aiotl/xos  apparently  should  be  sub¬ 
stituted  for  ©eoTi/ms,  he  was  convicted  of  the 
forgery,  at  the  suit  of  Zeno  the  Epicurean,  and 
put  to  death.  (Ath.  xiii.  p.  611,  b.)  We  learn 
from  Clement  of  Alexandria  (Strom,  ii.  21),  that 
he  considered  happiness  or  well-being  (efeo W)  to 
consist,  not  in  any  one  good,  but  in  the  perfect 
accumulation  of  blessings  (iravTeAeia  twv  ayadwv), 
which  looks  like  a  departure  from  strict  Stoicism 
to  the  more  sober  view  of  Aristotle.  (Eth.  Nicom. 
i.  7,  8.)  [E.  E.] 

DIOTI'MUS  (A iuti/xos).  Under  this  name  there 
are  several  epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology 
(Brunck,  Anal.  i.  250  ;  Jacobs,  i.  183),  which 
seem,  however,  to  be  the  productions  of  different 
authors,  for  the  first  epigram  is  entitled  Aioripov 
MiAria'iov,  and  the  eighth  Aiorlgov  'AQgvaiov  too 
Aioireidovs.  This  latter  person  would  seem  to  be 
the  same  as  the  Athenian  orator,  Diotimus,  who 
was  one  of  the  ten  orators  given  up  to  Antipater. 
(Suid.  s.  v.  'AvTi.ira.Tpos ;  Pseudo-Plut.  Vii.  X  Oral. 
p.  845,  a.)  How  many  of  the  epigrams  belong  to 
this  Diotimus,  and  to  whom  the  rest  ought  to  be 
assigned,  is  quite  uncertain.  Schneider  refers  them 
to  the  grammarian  Diotimus,  of  Adramyttium. 
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The  epigrams  under  the  name  of  Diotimus  were  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  Garland  of  Meleager.  (Jacobs,  xiii. 
888.)  [P.S.] 

DIOTI'MUS  (AioTipos),  a  physician  of  Thebes, 
whose  absurd  and  superstitious  remedies  are  quoted 
by  Pliny  (II.  N.  xxviii.  23),  and  who  must,  there¬ 
fore,  have  lived  in  or  before  the  first  century  after 
Christ.  [W.  A.  G.] 

DIOTO'GENES  (ALOToyevrjs),  a  Pythagorean 
philosopher,  who  wrote  a  work  tt epl  oaioTrjTos,  of 
which  three  fragments  are  preserved  in  Stobaeus 
(tit.  v.  69,  xliii.  95,  130),  and  another  rrepi  fScun- 
Aeias,  of  which  two  considerable  fragments  are 
-  likewise  extant  in  Stobaeus  (xlviii.  61,  62).  [L.  S.l 
DIO'TREPHES  (Aiorpecpvs,  Thucyd.  viii.  64), 
was  sent,  B.  c.  41 1,  by  the  oligarchical  revolutionists 
in  the  Athenian  army  at  Samos,  to  take  charge  of 
the  subject  states  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Thrace, 
and  took  the  first  step  in  pursuance  of  their  policy 
towards  the  allies  by  establishing  oligarchy  at 
Thasos.  Nicostratus,  the  general  who  fell  at  Man- 
tineia,  was  son  of  a  Diotrephes  (Thuc.  iv.  119): 
this  therefore  perhaps  was  a  Diotrephes,  son  of 
Nicostratus.  If  so,  it  is  an  additional  reason  for 
thinking  fiim  distinct  from  Diitrephes,  the  destroyer 
of  Mycalessus.  [Diitrephes.]  [A.  H.  C.] 
DIO'TREPHES  (A lOTpecprjs),  a  rhetorician  of 
high  repute  in  his  day  ( aocpiarris  eV5o|os),  born  at 
Antioch  on  the  Maeander.  Hybreas,  who  was 
contemporary  with  Strabo,  was  his  pupil.  (Strab. 
xiii.  p.  630,  xiv.  p.  659.)  [E.  E.] 

DIOXIPPE,  (Aiaj|t7r7r77,)  the  name  of  four  my¬ 
thological  beings.  (Hygin.  Praef, !,  Fab.  154,  163, 
181  ;  Apollod.ii.  2.  §  5.)  [L.  S.] 

DIOXIPPUS  (Au6^nnros),  an  Athenian  comic 
poet  of  the  new  comedy  (Suid.  s.  v.),  wrongly 
called  Dexippus  in  another  passage  of  Suidas,  (s.  v. 
K wpvKcuos)  and  by  Eudocia  (p.  132).  Suidas  and 
Eudocia  mention  his  AvrnropvoSoaKos,  of  which  a 
line  and  a  half  are  preserved  by  Athenaeus  (iii. 
p.  100,  e.),  ' laropioypacpos  (Ath.  1.  c.),  which 
Vossius  conjectures  was  intended  to  ridicule  the 
fabulous  Greek  historians  (de  Hist.  Graec.  pp.  433, 
434,  ed.  Westermann),  ALabMa^opeuoi,  of  which 
nothing  remains,  and  <i>iAdpyvpos.  (Ath.  ix.  p.  472, 
b.,  xi.  pp.  496,  fi,  502,  d.)  To  these  must  be 
added,  from  Suidas  and  Photius  (s.  v.  Ka ipvKcuos), 
the  Qrjaavpos.  (Meineke,  Frag.  Com.  Graec.  i. 
p.  485,  iv.  pp.  541 — 543.)  [P.  S.] 

DIOXIPPUS,  physician.  [Dexippus.] 
DPPHILUS  (AtcpiAos),  commanded  the  thirty- 
three  Athenian  ships  which,  at  the  time  of  the 
passage  of  the  second  armament  to  Sicily,  were 
posted  at  Naupactus  to  prevent,  if  possible,  the 
transport  of  reinforcements  to  the  Syracusans. 
He  was  attacked  near  Erineus  by  a  squadron, 
chiefly  Corinthian,  of  slightly  inferior  numbers; 
and  though  the  victory,  in  a  technical  sense,  was, 
if  anywhere,  on  his  side,  yet  he  sank  but  three  of 
the  enemy’s  ships,  and  had  six  of  his  own  dis¬ 
abled  ;  and  that  Phormio’s  countrymen  should,  in 
the  scene  of  his  achievements,  effect  no  more,  was, 
as  was  felt  by  both  parties,  a  severe  moral  defeat. 
(Thuc.  vii.  34.)  [A.  H.  C.] 

DPPHILUS  (At>Aos).  1.  The  author  of  a 
poem  entitled  QrjarjLS,  and  of  scurrilous  poems  in 
choliambics.  (Schol.  Pind.  Olymp.  x.  83  ;  Schol. 
Aristoph.  Nub.  96.)  From  the  latter  passage  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  he  lived  before  Eupolis  and  Aristophanes. 
(Meineke,  Hist.  Crit.  Com.  Grace,  pp.  448,  449  ; 
Vossius,  de  Hist:  Graec.  p.  434,  ed.  Westermann.) 
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2.  One  of  the  principal  Athenian  comic  poets  of  ' 
the  new  comedy,  and  a  contemporary  of  Menander 
and  Philemon,  was  a  native  of  Sinope.  (Strab.  xii. 
p.  546  ;  Anon,  de  Com.  pp.  xxx.  xxxi.)  He  was 
a  lover  of  the  courtezan  Gnathaena,  and  seems 
sometimes  to  have  attacked  her  in  his  comedies, 
when  under  the  influence  of  jealousy.  (Machon 
and  Lynceus  Samius,  ap.  Athen.  xiii.  pp.  579,  fi, 
580,  a.,  583,  fi)  He  was  not,  however,  perfectly 
constant.  (Alciph.  Ep.  i.  37.)  He  is  said  to  have 
exhibited  a  hundred  plays  (Anon.  1.  c.),  and  some¬ 
times  to  have  acted  himself.  (Athen.  xiii.  p.  583,  fi) 

Though,  in  point  of  time,  Diphilus  belonged  to 
the  new  comedy,  his  poetry  seems  to  have  had 
more  of  the  character  of  the  middle.  This  is 
shewn,  among  other  indications,  by  the  frequency 
with  which  he  chooses  mythological  subjects  for 
his  plays,  and  by  his  bringing  on  the  stage  the 
poets  Archilochus,  Hipponax,  and  Sappho.  (Ath. 
xi.  p.  487,  a.,  xiii.  p.  599,  d.)  His  language  is 
simple  and  elegant,  but  it  contains  many  depar¬ 
tures  from  Attic  purity.  Respecting  his  metres, 
see  Meineke.  (Hist.  Crit.  pp.  443,  444,  448.) 

The  following  are  the  plays  of  Diphilus,  of 
which  we  have  fragments  or  titles  :  ’'Ayvoia  (Ath. 

ix.  p.  401,  a.,  xv.  p.  700,  d.),  which  was  also  as¬ 
cribed  to  Calliades  :  ’ASeAcpoi  (Ath.  xi.  p.  499, 
d.  e. ;  Poll.  x.  72  ;  Stob.  Flor.  cviii.  9)  :  ’AAeiV- 
rpia  (Etym.  Mag.  p.  61,  10),  which  was  also  the 
title  of  a  play  of  Antiphanes,  by  others  ascribed  to 
Alexis  :  ''Ap aarpis  (Suid.  s.  v.  'AOrjuaias)  :  Aiprjai- 
reixiis,  of  which  there  was  a  second  edition  by 
Callimachus  under  the  title  of  E vuovxos  or  2r pa- 
tio&ttjs  (Ath.  xi.  p.  496,  e.,  xv.  700,  e. ;  Antiatti- 
cista,  pp.  95.  17,  100.  31,  101.  29):  the  principal 
character  in  this  play  seems  to  have  been  such  as 
Pyrgopolinices  in  the  Miles  Gloriosus  of  Plautus, 
which  was  perhaps  taken  from  the  play  of  Diphilus : 

’ Avayvpos  (Schol.  Ven.  ad  II.  i.  123  ;  corrupted  in 
Etym.  Magn.  p.  744.  48,  and  Eustath.  p.  740.  20): 
’Ai’aaw^opeuoL  (Ath.  xi.  p.  499,  c.;  Antiatt.  p.  84. 
25) :  '‘ArvArjaros  (Ath.  ix.  p.  370,  e.):  'ArroSaTrjs, 
(Harpocrat.  p.  41.  3  ;  Antiatt.  p.  101.  10)  :  ’ Atto - 
A17 rovaa,  also  ascribed  to  Sosippus,  whose  name  is 
otherwise  unknown  (Ath.  iv.  pp.  132,  e.,  133,  fi  ; 
Poll,  x,  1 2) :  BaXauelou  (Ath.  x.  p.  446,  d. ;  Antiatt. 
p.  108.  32) :  B oluitlos  (Ath.  x.  p.  417,  e.)  :  Tagos 
(Ath.  vi.  p.  254,  e. ;  and  perhaps  in  Diog.  Laert. 
ii.  120,  AuplAou  should  be  substituted  for  Soxpt'Aou; 
see  Menagius,  ad  loc.  and  Meineke,  Hist.  Crit.  pp. 
425,  426)  :  A  amides  (Erot.  gloss.  Harpoc.  p.  116): 
Aiagaprdvovaa  (Ath.  iii.  p.  Ill, e.)  :  ’EyKaAovrres 
(Antiatt.  p.  110.  18)  :  'Endr-p  (Ath.  xiv.  p.  645,  a.; 
and  perhaps  Poll.  x.  72  ;  see  Meineke,  p.  453) : 
'EAevricpopovvTcs  (Ath.  vi.  p.  223,  a.)  :  ’EAAe/3opi- 
^opevoi  (Antiatt.  p.  100.  12)  :  ''Ep-rropos  (Ath.  vi. 
pp.  226,  e.,  227,  e.,  vii.  p.  316,  f. ;  Etym.  Mag. 
p.  490.  40,  a  gap  being  supplied  from  the  Cod. 
Barocc.  ap.  Bekker,  Anecd.  p.  1445;  Harpocrat. 
p.  130.  22)  :  'Evayi^ovrts  (Ath.  iv.  p.  165,  fi)  or 
'Evayiapara  (Schol.  Aristoph.  Eq.  960  ;  Photius 
and  Suidas,  s.  v.  if/cvAos)  :  ’Ett iSi/ca^dgevos  (Poll. 

x.  137)  :  ’E7riTpo7nj,  or  more  correctly  'EniTpoirevs 
(Antiatt.  p.  69)  :  ’EmKArjpos  (Poll.  x.  99)  :  Zw- 
ypdepos  (Ath.  vi.  p.  230,  fi,  vii.  p.  291,  fi  ;  Stob. 
Flor.  cv.  5)  :  'Hpa/cAijs  (Ath.  x.  p.  421,  e.):  "Hpcos 
(Ath.  ix.  p.  371,  a.)  :  Qrjaavpos  (Stob.  Flor.  xii. 
12)  :  Qrjaevs  (Ath.  vi.  p.  262,  a.,  x.  p.  451,  b.) : 
KidapcvSds  (Poll.  x.  38,  62)  :  ELArjpuvgzvoi,  of  which 
the  Casina  of  Plautus  is  a  translation  (Prolog.  31 ) : 
A rjgviai  (Ath.  vi.  p.  307,  fi,  comp.  iv.  p.  168,  b.) : 
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M aivogevos  (Poll.  x.  18):  M vrjgaTLOv  (Ath.  ili. 
p.  124,  d.)  :  TlaiSepaaTa'i  (Ath.  x.  p.423,  e.)  : 
naAAa^  (Etym.  Mag.  p.  206,  16):  Uapdairos 
(Ath.  vi.  pp.  236,  b.,  238,  f.,  247,  d.,  x.  p.  422,  b.) : 
IleAiaSes  (Ath.  iv.  p.  156,  f.)  :  IliOpavaTTjs,  proba¬ 
bly  for  T idpaiiargs  (Ath.  xiii.  p.  484,  e.)  :  UKivdo- 
(popos  (Antiatt.  p.  101.  4;  and  perhaps  Eustath. 
ad  Horn.  p.  1479.  46):  YloAvirpaygoov  (Ath.  vi. 
p.  225,  a.;  Phot.  s.  v.  paybaios)  :  Tlvppa  (Ammon. 
Diff.  Verb.  p.  61)  :  2a7r<pa>  (Ath.  xi.  p.  487,  a., 
xiii.  p.  599,  d.)  :  ^ikcAlkos  (Poll.  ix.  81),  which, 
however,  belongs  perhaps  to  Philemon  :  2%e- 

5 la  (Etym.  Mag.  p.  683,  24,  corrected  by  Gais- 
ford) :  2 vvairoOvriaKovres ,  which  was  translated 
by  Plautus  under  the  title  of  Convnorientes,  and 
partly  followed  by  Terence  in  his  Adelphi.  (Te- 
rent.  Frol.  Adelph.  10  ;  see  Meineke,  Menand.  et 
Philem.  Reliq.  p.  1) :  2iW pocppoi  (Harpoc.  p.  55.  8) : 
Swcopis,  of  which  there  were  two  editions  (Ath. 
vi.  p.  247,  a.  c.,  xiv.  p.  657,  e.;  Phot.  s.  v.  <pigo( ; 
Harpocr.  p.  182.  3) :  TeAecnas  (Ath.  xiv.  p.  640,  d.) : 
•hpeap  (Stob.  Flor.  cxvi.  32)  :  •htAaSeA^os  or  4>iAa- 
SeA (poi  (Antiatt.  p.  80.  29,  110.  17)  :  Xpvcroxoos 
(Phot.  s.  v.  oirala).  There  are  other  fragments, 
which  cannot  be  assigned  to  their  proper  places. 
The  Rudens  of  Plautus  is  a  translation  of  a  play  of 
Diphilus  ( Prol .  32),  but  the  title  of  the  Greek 
play  is  not  known.  (Meineke,  Frag.  Com.  Graec. 

i.  pp.  445 — 457,  iv.  pp.  375 — 430.) 

3.  A  grammarian,  of  Laodiceia,  wrote  upon  the 
Theriaca  of  Nicander.  (Ath.  vii.  p.  314,  d.,  and 
in  other  passages;  Casaubon,  ad  Ath.  vii.  c.  18, 
p.  547;  Schol.  ad  Theocr.  x.  1,  p.  141.) 

4.  A  tragedian,  exhibited  at  Rome  in  the  time 

of  Cicero,  whom  he  grievously  offended  by  apply¬ 
ing  to  Pompey,  at  the  Apollinarian  games  (b.  c.  59), 
the  words  “Nostra  miseria  tu  es  Magnus,”  and 
other  allusions,  which  the  audience  made  him  re¬ 
peat  again  and  again.  (Cic.  ad  Att.  ii.  19.  §  3; 
Val.  Max.  vi.  2.  §  9.)  [P.  S.] 

DI'PHILUS,  philosophers.  1.  Of  Bosporus, 
a  Megaric  philosopher,  a  disciple  of  Euphantus  and 
Stilpo.  (Diog.  Laert.  ii.  113.) 

2.  A  Stoic,  of  Bithynia,  son  of  Demetrius,  and 
contemporary  with  Panaetius.  (Ibid.  v.  84.) 

3.  Another  Stoic,  surnamed  Labyrinthus,  the 

teacher  of  Zeno,  the  son  of  Aristaenetus.  (Lucian, 
Conviv.  6  et  passim.)  [P.  S.] 

DI'PHILUS,  an  architect,  who  wrote  on  me¬ 
chanical  powers.  (Vitruv.  vii.  Praef.)  He  seems 
to  have  been  the  same  who  tried  the  patience  of 
Cicero.  ( Epist .  ad  Q.  F.  iii.  1,1,  iii.  9.)  [P.  S.] 

DI'PHILUS  (Af<piAos).  1.  A  physician  of 
Siphnus,  one  of  the  Cyclades,  who  was  a  contem¬ 
porary  of  Lysimachus,  king  of  Thrace,  about  the 
beginning  of  the  third  century  b.c.  ( Athen.ii.p.  51.) 
He  wrote  a  work  entitled,  Ilepl  twv  npoacpepogevow 
to?s  Noaovai  /cal  ro?s  ’Tyiaivovai,  u  On  Diet  fit  for 
Persons  in  good  and  bad  Health”  (Athen.  iii.  §  24. 
p.  82),  which  is  frequently  quoted  by  Athenaeus, 
but  of  which  nothing  remains  but  the  short  frag¬ 
ments  preserved  by  him.  (ii.  pp.  51, 54,55, 56, (fee.) 

2.  A  native  of  Loadiceia,  in  Phrygia,  mention¬ 
ed  by  Athenaeus  (vii.  p.  314)  as  having  written  a 
commentary  on  Nicander’s  Theriaca ,  and  who  must, 
therefore,  have  lived  between  the  second  century  be¬ 
fore  and  the  third  century  after  Christ.  [W.  A.G.] 

DI'PHRIDAS  (AutpfSas),  a  Lacedaemonian, 
was  sent  out  to  Asia,  in  B.  c.  391,  after  the  death 
of  Thibron,  to  gather  together  the  relics  of  his 
army,  and,  having  raised  fresh  troops,  to  protect 
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the  states  that  were  friendly  to  Sparta,  and  prose* 
cute  the  war  with  Struthas.  With  manners  no 
less  agreeable  than  those  of  his  predecessor,  he  had 
more  steadiness  and  energy  of  character.  He 
therefore  soon  retrieved  the  affairs  of  Lacedaemon, 
and,  having  captured  Tigranes,  the  son-in-law  of 
Struthas,  together  with  his  wife,  he  obtained  a 
large  ransom  for  their  release,  and  was  thus  enabled 
to  raise  and  support  a  body  of  mercenaries.  (Xen. 
Hell.  iv.  8.  §§  21,  22.)  Diphridas,  the  Ephor, 
who  is  mentioned  by  Plutarch  {Ages.  17)  as  being 
sent  forward  to  meet  Agesilaus,  then  at  Narthacium 
in  Thessaly,  and  to  desire  him  to  advance  at  once 
into  Boeotia,  B.  c.  394.  (Comp.  Xen.  Hell.  iv.  3. 

§  9.)  The  name  Diphridas,  as  it  seems,  should  be 
substituted  for  Diphilas  in  Diod.  xiv.  97.  [E.  E.] 
DIPOENUS  and  SCYLLIS  (A ’nvoivos  teal 
2/caAAts),  very  ancient  Greek  statuaries,  who  are 
always  mentioned  together.  They  belonged  to 
the  style  of  art  called  Daedalian.  [Daedalus.] 
Pausanias  says  that  they  were  disciples  of  Daeda¬ 
lus,  and,  according  to  some,  his  sons.  (ii.  15.  §  1, 
iii.  17.  §  6.)  There  is,  however,  no  doubt  that 
they  were  real  persons ;  but  they  lived  near  the 
end,  instead  of  the  beginning,  of  the  period  of  the 
Daedalids.  Pliny  says  that  they  were-  born  in 
Crete,  during  the  time  of  the  Median  empire,  and 
before  the  reign  of  Cyrus,  about  the  50th  Olym¬ 
piad  (b.  c.  580 :  the  accession  of  Cyrus  was  in 
b.  c.  559).  From  Crete  they  went  to  Sicyon, 
which  was  for  a  long  time  the  chief  seat  of  Grecian 
art.  There  they  were  employed  on  some  statues 
of  the  gods,  but  before  these  statues  were  finished, 
the  artists,  complaining  of  some  wrong,  betook 
themselves  to  the  Aetolians.  The  Sicyonians  were 
immediately  attacked  by  a  famine  and  drought, 
which,  they  Avere  informed  by  the  Delphic  oracle, 
would  only  be  removed  when  Dipoenus  and  Scyllis 
should  finish  the  statues  of  the  gods,  which  they 
were  induced  to  do  by  great  rewards  and  favours. 
The  statues  were  those  of  Apollo,  Artemis,  Hera¬ 
cles,  and  Athena  (Plin.  H.  TV.  xxxvi.  4.§  1 ),  Avhence 
it  seems  likely  that  the  whole  group  represented 
the  seizure  of  the  tripod,  like  that  of  Amyclaeus. 
Pliny  adds  that  Ambracia,  Argos,  and  Cleonae, 
Avere  full  of  the  Avorks  of  Dipoenus.  (§  2.)  He 
also  says  (§§  1,  2),  that  these  artists  Avere  the  first 
Avho  Avere  celebrated  for  sculpturing  in  marble,  and 
that  they  used  the  white  marble  of  Paros.  Pausa¬ 
nias  mentions,  as  their  Avorks,  a  statue  of  Athena, 
at  Cleonae  {l.  c.),  and  at  Argos  a  group  represent¬ 
ing  Castor  and  Pollux  with  their  Avives,  Elaeira 
and  Phoebe,  and  their  sons,  Anaxis  and  Mnasi- 
noiis.  The  group  Avas  in  ebony,  except  some  feAV 
parts  of  the  horses,  Avhich  Avere  of  ivory.  (Paus. 
ii.  22.  §  6.)  Clement  of  Alexandria  mentions  - 
these  statues  of  the  Dioscuri,  and  also  statues  of 
Hercules  of  Tiryns  and  Artemis  of  Munychia,  at 
Sicyon.  ( Protrep .  p.  42.  15  ;  comp.  Plin.  1.  c.) 
The  disciples  of  Dipoenus  and  Scyllis  Avere  Tec- 
taeus  and  Angelion,  Learchus  of  Rkegium,  Dory- 
cleidas  and  his  brother  Medon,  Dontas,  and  Theo- 
cles,  Avho  Avere  all  four  Lacedaemonians.  (Paus.  ii. 
32.  §  4,  iii.  17.  §  6,  v.  17.  §  1,  vi.  19.  §  9.)  [P.  S-l 
DIRCE  (Afp/cTj),  a  daughter  of  Helios  and  Avife 
of  Lycus.  Respecting  her  story,  see  Ambhion,  p. 
151,  a.  Her  body  was  changed  by  Dionysus,  in 
whose  service  she  had  been  engaged,  into  a  Avell  on 
mount  Cithaeron.  (Hygin.  Fab.  7.)  A  small  river 
near  Thebes  likeAvise  received  its  name  from  her. 
(Paus.  ix.  25.  §  3.)  [L.  S.] 
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DIS,  contracted  from  Dives,  a  name  sometimes 
given  to  Pluto,  and  hence  also  to  the  lower  world. 
(Cic.  de  Nat.  Deor.  ii.  26;  Virg.  Aen.  vi.  127  ; 
comp.  Pluto.)  [L.  S.] 

D  ISA' R I  US,  a  physician,  who  may  be  supposed 
to  have  lived  in  the  fifth  century  after  Christ,  and 
who  is  introduced  by  Macrobius  in  his  Saturnalia 
(vii.  4)  as  discoursing  on  dietetics  and  the  process 
of  digestion.  [W.  A.  G.j 

DITALCO.  [  V  iriathus.] 

DIVES,  L.  BAE'BIUS,  was  praetor  in  b.  c. 
189,  and  obtained  the  southern  part  of  Spain  for 
his  province.  On  his  way  thither  he  was  sur¬ 
rounded  by  Ligurians,  who  cut  to  pieces  a  great 
part  of  his  forces :  he  himself  was  wounded,  and 
escaped  to  Massilia,  where  however  he  died  on  the 
third  day  after.  (Liv.  xxxvii.  47,  50,  57.)  [L.  S.] 
DIVES,  L.  CANULEIUS,  was  appointed 
praetor  in  B.  c.  171,  and  obtained  Spain  for  his 
province.  But  before  he  went  to  his  post,  several 
Spanish  tribes  sent  embassies  to  Rome  to  complain 
of  the  avarice  and  insolence  of  their  Roman  go¬ 
vernors.  Hereupon  L.  Canuleius  Dives  was  com¬ 
missioned  to  appoint  five  recuperatores  of  senato- 
rian  rank  to  inquire  into  each  particular  case  of 
extortion,  and  to  allow  the  accused  to  choose  their 
own  pleaders.  In  consequence  of  the  investiga¬ 
tions  which  were  thus  commenced,  two  men  who 
had  been  praetors  in  Spain  withdrew  into 
voluntary  exile.  The  pleaders,  probably  bribed 
by  the  guilty,  contrived  to  suppress  the  whole 
inquiry,  as  men  of  rank  and  influence  were  in¬ 
volved  in  it.  L.  Canuleius  likewise  is  not  free 
from  the  suspicion  of  having  assisted  the  pleaders, 
for  he  joined  them  in  dropping  the  matter,  and 
forthwith  assembled  his  troops,  and  proceeded  to  his 
province.  After  his  arrival  in  Spain,  another  in¬ 
teresting  embassy  was  sent  to  Rome.  Roman  armies 
had  for  many  years  been  stationed  in  Spain,  and 
numbers  of  the  soldiers  had  married  Spanish  women. 
At  the  time  when  Canuleius  was  in  Spain,  the 
number  of  persons  who  had  sprung  from  such  mar¬ 
riages  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  upwards  of  4000, 
and  they  now  petitioned  the  senate  to  assign  to 
them  a  town,  where  they  might  settle.  The  senate 
decreed  that  they  should  give  in  their  names  to 
Canuleius,  and  that,  if  he  would  manumit  them, 
they  were  to  settle  as  colonists  at  Carteia,  where 
they  were  to  form  a  colonia  libertinorum.  (Liv. 
xlii.  28,  31,  xliii.  2,  3.)  [L.  S.] 

DI'VICO,  a  commander  of  the  Helvetians  in 
the  war  against  L.  Cassius,  in  b.  c.  107.  Nearly 
fifty  years  later,  b.  c.  58,  when  J.  Caesar  was  pre¬ 
paring  to  attack  the  Helvetians,  they  sent  an  em¬ 
bassy  to  him,  headed  by  the  aged  Divico,  whose 
courageous  speech  is  recorded  by  Caesar.  ( B .  G.  i. 
13;  comp.  Oros.  v.  15  ;  Liv.  Epit.  65.)  [L.  S.] 
DIVTTPACUS,  an  Aeduan  noble,  and  brother 
of  Dumnorix,  is  mentioned  by  Cicero  (  deDiv.  i.  41) 
as  belonging  to  the  order  of  Druids,  and  professing 
much  knowledge  of  the  secrets  of  nature  and  of  divi¬ 
nation.  He  was  a  warm  adherent  of  the  Romans 
and  of  Caesar,  who,  in  consideration  of  his  earnest 
entreaties,  pardoned  the  treason  of  Dumnorix  in 
B.  c.  58.  In  the  same  year  he  took  the  most  pro¬ 
minent  part  among  the  Gallic  chiefs  in  requesting 
Caesar’s  aid  against  Ariovistus  [see  p.  287]  ;  he  had, 
some  time  before,  gone  even  to  Rome  to  ask  the 
senate  for  their  interference,  but  without  success. 
It  was  probably  during  this  visit  that  he  was  the 
guest  of  Cicero  (de  Div.  l.c.).  Throughout,  Caesar 
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placed  the  greatest  confidence  in  him,  and  in  b.  c. 
57,  pardoned,  at  his  intercession,  the  Bello vaci, 
who  had  joined  with  the  rest  of  the  Belgians  in 
their  conspiracy.  (Caes.  B.  G.  i.  3,  16-20,  31,  32, 
ii.  5,  14,  15.  vi.  12,  vii.  39 ;  Plut.  Caes.  19  ;  Dion 
Cass,  xxxviii.  34,  &c.)  [E.  E.] 

DILIRPANEUS.  [Decebalus.] 

DIUS  (A?os),  the  author  of  a  history  of  the 
Phoenicians,  of  which  a  fragment  concerning  Solo¬ 
mon  and  Hiram  is  preserved  in  Josephus.  (c.Apion. 
i.  17.)  There  was  also  a  Pythagorean  philosopher 
Dius,  who  wrote  a  work  vepl  KaWovijs,  of  which 
two  fragments  are  preserved  in  Stobaeus.  (Tit. 
lxv.  16,  17.)  ,  [L.S.] 

DIYLLUS  (A/vAAos),  an  Athenian,  who  wrote 
a  history  of  Greece  and  Sicily  in  26  or  27  books. 
It  was  divided  apparently  into  several  parts,  the 
first  of  which  extended  from  the  seizure  of  the 
Delphic  temple  by  Philomelus  (where  the  history 
of  Callisthenes  ended)  to  the  siege  of  Perinthus,  by 
Philip  (b.  c.  357 — 340),  and  the  second  from  b.  c. 
340  to  336,  the  date  of  Philip’s  death.  The  work 
was  carried  on,  according  to  Diodorus,  down  to  b.c. 
298,  from  which  period  Psaon,  of  Plataea,  continued 
it.  If  we  accede  to  Casaubon’s  substitution  of 
AtbAA os  for  AiSu/xos,  in  Diog.  Laert.  v.  76,  we 
must  reckon  also  a  work  on  drinking-parties 
(av/j.TrocriaKd')  among  the  writings  of  Diyllus.  The 
exact  period  at  which  he  flourished  cannot  be  asceiv 
tained,  but  he  belongs  to  the  age  of  the  Ptolemies. 
(Diod.  xvi.  14,  76,  xxi.,  Fragm.  5,  p.  490  ;  Plut. 
de  Herod.  Mai.  26  ;  Ath.  iv.  p.  155,  a,  xiii.  p.593, 
f  ;  Maussac.  ad  Harpocrat.  s.  v.  ’ Apitr-rtW ;  Wesse- 
ling,  ad  Diod.  xvi.  1 4  ;  Clinton,  F.  H.  vol.  ii.  sub 
ann.  357,  339,  298,  p.  377.)  [E.  E.) 

DIYLLUS  (AiuAAos),  a  Corinthian  statuary, 
who,  in  conjunction  with  Amyclaeus,  executed  the 
greater  part  of  the  bronze  group  which  the  Pho- 
cians  dedicated  at  Delphi.  (Paus.  x.  13.  §  4  ; 
Amyclaeus  ;  Chionis.)  [P.  S.] 

DO'CIMUS  (A oicigos),  one  of  the  officers  in 
the  Macedonian  army,  who  after  the  death  of 
Alexander  supported  the  party  of  Perdiccas.  After 
the  death  of  Perdiccas  he  united  with  Attalus  and 
Alcetas,  and  was  taken  prisoner  together  with  the 
former  when  their  combined  forces  were  defeated 
by  Antigonus  in  Pisidia,  b.  c.  320.  (Diod. 
xviii.  45,  Polyaen.  iv.  6.  §  7.)  The  captives  were 
confined  in  a  strong  fort,  but,  during  the  expedi¬ 
tion  of  Antigonus  against  Eumenes,  they  con¬ 
trived  to  overpower  their  guards,  and  make  them¬ 
selves  masters  of  the  fortress.  Docimus,  however, 
having  quitted  the  castle  to  carry  on  a  negotiation 
with  Stratonice,  the  wife  of  Antigonus,  was  again 
made  prisoner.  (Diod.  xix.  16.)  He  appears 
after  this  to  have  entered  the  service  of  Antigonus, 
as  we  find  him  in  313  B.  c.  sent  by  that  prince 
with  an  army  to  establish  the  freedom  of  the 
Greek  cities  in  Caria.  (Diod.  xix.  75  ;  Droysen, 
Hellenismus ,  vol.  i.  p.  358.)  In  the  campaign  pre¬ 
ceding  the  battle  of  Ipsus,  he  held  the  strong  for¬ 
tress  of  Synnada  in  Phrygia  in  charge  for  Anti¬ 
gonus,  but  was  induced  to  surrender  it  into  the 
hands  of  Lysimachus.  (Diod.  xx.  107  ;  Pau- 
san.  i.  8.  §  1.)  It  is  probable  that  he  had  been 
governor  of  the  adjoining  district  for  some  time : 
and  he  had  founded  there  the  city  called  after  him 
Docimeium.  (Steph.  Byz.  s.  v.  Ao/cl/xetoi',  Droy¬ 
sen,  Hellenismus ,  vol.  ii.  p.  665  ;  Eckhel,  iii.  p. 
151.)  His  name  is  not  mentioned  after  the  fall 
of  Antigonus.  [E.  H.  B.] 
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DO'CIMUS  or  DOCI'MIUS.  To  a  supposed 
Graeco-Roman  jurist  of  this  name  has  been  some¬ 
times  attributed  the  authorship  of  a  legal  work  in 
alphabetical  order,  called  by  Harmenopulus  (§  49) 
To  fuKpov  Kara  aroix^ov,  and  usually  known  by 
the  name  of  Synopsis  Minor.  It  is  principally  bor¬ 
rowed  from  a  work  of  Michael  Attaliata.  A  fragment 
of  the  work  relating  to  the  authority  of  the  Leges 
Rhodiae,  was  published  by  S.  Schardius  (Basel 
1561),  at  the  end  of  the  Naval  Laws,  and  the 
same  fragment  appears  in  the  collection  of  Leun- 
clavius  ( J .  G.  R.  ii.  p.  472).  Pardessus  has  pub¬ 
lished  some  further  fragments  of  the  Synopsis 
Minor  ( Collection  de  Lois  Maritime s,  i.  pp.  164, 
195—204),  and  Zachariae  has  given  some  ex¬ 
tracts  from  it  {Hist.  Jur.  G.  R.  p.  76)  ;  but  the 
greater  part  of  the  work  is  still  in  manuscript. 
Bach  conjectures  that  the  compilation  of  the  Rho¬ 
dian  laws  themselves  was  made  by  Docimus 
{Hist.  Jur.  Rom.  lib.  iv.  c.  1,  sect.  3.  §  26,  p. 
638)  ;  but  Zachariae  is  of  opinion,  that  the  only 
reason  for  attributing  to  him  the  authorship  of  the 
Synopsis  Minor  was,  that  the  manuscript  of 
Vienna,  from  which  the  fragment  in  Schardius 
and  Leunclavius  was  published,  once  belonged  to 
a  person  named  Docimus.  [J.  T.  G.] 

DODON  {Aufiolv),  a  son  of  Zeus  by  Europa, 
from  whom  the  oracle  of  Dodona  was  believed  to 
have  derived  its  name.  (Steph.  Byz.  s.  v.  Aabun/p.) 
Other  traditions  traced  the  name  to  a  nymph  of  the 
name  of  Dodone.  [L.  S.l 

DOLABELLA,  sometimes  written  Dolobella, 
the  name  of  a  family  of  the  patrician  Cornelia 
gens.  (Ruhnken,  ad  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  43.) 

1.  P.  Cornelius  Dolabella  Maximus,  was 
consul  in  B.  c.  283  with  Cn.  Domitius  Calvinus, 
and  in  that  year  conquered  the  Senones,  who  had 
defeated  the  praetor  L.  Caecilius,  and  murdered 
the  Roman  ambassadors.  Owing  to  the  loss  of 
the  consular  Fasti  for  that  time  we  do  not  hear  of 
his  triumph,  though  he  undoubtedly  celebrated  his 
victory  by  a  triumph.  In  b.  c.  279  he,  together 
with  C.  Fabricius  and  Q.  Aemilius,  went  to 
Pyrrhus  as  ambassadors  to  effect  an  exchange  of 
prisoners.  (Eutrop.  ii.  6  ;  Florus,  i.  13  ;  Appian, 
Samnit.  6,  Gall.  11  ;  Dionys.  Excerpt ,  p.  2344, 
ed.  Reiske,  and  p.  75,  ed.  Frankfurt.) 

2.  Cn.  Cornelius  Dolabella,  was  inaugu¬ 
rated  in  b.  c.  208  as  rex  sacrorum  in  the  place  of 
M.  Marcius,  and  he  held  this  office  until  his  death 
in  b.  c.  180.  (Liv.  xxvii.  36,  xl.  42.) 

3.  L.  Cornelius  Dolabella,  was  duumvir 
navalis  in  B.  c.  180.  In  that  year  his  kinsman, 
Cn.  Cornelius  Dolabella,  the  rex  sacrorum,  died, 
and  our  Dolabella  wanted  to  become  his  successor. 
But  C.  Servilius,  the  pontifex  maximus,  before  in¬ 
augurating  him,  demanded  of  him  to  resign  his 
office  of  duumvir  navalis.  When  Dolabella  re¬ 
fused  to  obey  this  command,  the  pontifex  inflicted 
a  fine  upon  him.  Dolabella  appealed  against  it  to 
the  people.  Several  tribes  had  already  given  their 
vote  that  Dolabella  ought  to  obey,  and  that  he 
should  be  released  from  the  fine  if  he  would  resign 
the  office  of  duumvir  navalis,  when  some  sign  in 
the  heavens  broke  up  the  assembly.  This  was  a 
fresh  reason  for  the  pontiff’s  refusing  to  inaugurate 
Dolabella.  As  duumvir  navalis  he  and  his  col¬ 
league,  C.  Furius,  had  to  protect  the  eastern 
coast  of  Italy  with  a  fleet  of  twenty  sail  against 
the  Illyrians.  (Liv.  xl.  42  ;  xli.  5.) 

4.  Cn.  Cornelius  Dolabella,  was  curule 
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aedile  in  b.  c.  165,  in  which  year  he  and  his  col¬ 
league,  Sex.  Julius  Caesar,  had  the  Hecyra  of  Te¬ 
rence  performed  at  the  festival  of  the  Megalesia. 
In  b.  c.  159  he  was  consul  with  M.  Fulvius  No- 
bilior.  (Title  of  Terent.  Hecyr.;  Suet.  Vit.  Te- 
rent.  5.) 

5.  Cn.  Cornelius  Dolabella,  a  grandson  of 
No.  4,  and  a  son  of  the  Cn.  Cornelius  Dolabella 
who  was  put  to  death  in  b.  c.  100,  together  with 
the  tribune  Appuleius  Saturninus.  During  the 
civil  war  between  Marius  and  Sulla,  Dolabella 
sided  with  the  latter,  and  in  B.  c.  81,  when  Sulla 
was  dictator,  Dolabella  was  raised  to  the  consul¬ 
ship,  and  afterwards  received  Macedonia  for  his 
province.  He  there  carried  on  a  successful  war 
against  the  Thracians,  for  which  he  was  rewarded 
oh  his  return  with  a  triumph.  In  B.  c.  77,  how¬ 
ever,  young  Julius  Caesar  charged  him  with  having 
been  guilty  of  extortion  in  his  province,  but  he 
was  acquitted.  (Oros.  v.  17  ;  Plut.  Sulla,  28, 
&c. ;  Appian,  B.  &  i.  100;  Suet.  Coes.  4,49, 
55  ;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  43 ;  Aurel.  Viet,  de  Fir. 
III.  78  ;  Val.  Max.  viii.  9.  §  3  ;  Cic.  in 
Pison.  19,  Brut.  92,  de  Leg.  Agr.  ii.  14  ;  Tacit. 
de  Orat.  34  ;  Gellius,  xv.  28  ;  Ascon.  in  Scaur. 
p.  29,  in  Cornel,  p.  73,  ed.  Orelli.) 

6.  Cn.  Cornelius  Dolabella,  was  praetor 
urbanus,  in  b.  c.  81,  when  the  cause  of  P.  Quin- 
tius  was  tried.  Cicero  charges  him  with  having 
acted  on  that  occasion  unjustly  and  against  all 
established  usages.  The  year  after  he  had  Cilicia 
for  his  province,  and  C.  Malleolus  was  his  quaes¬ 
tor,  and  the  notorious  Verres  his  legate.  Dola¬ 
bella  not  only  tolerated  the  extortions  and  rob¬ 
beries  committed  by  them,  but  shared  in  their 
booty.  He  was  especially  indulgent  towards 
Verres,  and,  after  Malleolus  was  murdered,  he 
made  Verres  his  proquaestor.  After  his  return  to 
Rome,  Dolabella  was  accused  by  M.  Aemilius 
Scaurus  of  extortion  in  his  province,  and  on  that 
occasion  Verres  not  only  deserted  his  accomplice, 
but  furnished  the  accuser  with  all  the  necessary 
information,  and  even  spoke  himself  publicly 
against  Dolabella.  Many  of  the  crimes  com¬ 
mitted'  by  Verres  himself  were  thus  put  to  the 
account  of  Dolabella,  who  was  therefore  con¬ 
demned.  He  went  into  exile,  and  left  his  wife 
and  children  behind  him  in  great  poverty.  (Cic. 
pro  Quint.  2,  8  ;  in  Verr.  i.  4,  15,  17,  29  ;  Ascon. 
in  Cornel,  p.  110,  ed.  Orelli,  who  however  con¬ 
founds  him  with  No.  5.) 

7.  P.  Cornelius  Dolabella,  was  praetor  ur¬ 
banus  in  B.  c.  67  ;  if,  as  is  usuall3r  supposed,  this 
be  the  year  in  which  Cicero  spoke  for  Aulus  Cae- 
cina.  (Cic.  pro  Caec.  8.)  He  seems  to  be  the 
same  person  as  the  Dolabella  who  is  mentioned 
by  Valerius  Maximus,  (viii.  1,  Ambustae ,  §  2,)  as 
governor  of  Asia,  with  the  title  of  proconsul. 
(Comp.  Gell.  xii.  7,  where  he  bears  the  prae- 
nomen  Cneius  ;  Annn.  Marc.  xxix.  2.) 

8.  P.  Cornelius  Dolabella,  perhaps  a  son 
of  No.  7,  was  one  of  the  most  profligate  men  of 
his  time.  He  was  born  about  b.  c.  70,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  guilty,  even  in  early  youth,  of 
some  capital  offences,  which  might  have  cost  him 
his  life,  had  not  Cicero  defended  and  saved  him 
with  great  exertions.  In  b.  c.  51,  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  a  member  of  the  college  of  the  quindeo 
imvivi ,  and  the  year  following  he  accused  Appius 
Claudius  of  having  violated  the  sovereign  rights  of 
the  people.  While  this  trial  was  going  on,  Fabia, 
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the  wife  of  Dolabella,  left  her  husband.  She 
had  been  compelled  to  take  this  step  by  the  con¬ 
duct  of  her  husband,  who  hoped  by  a  marriage 
with  Tullia,  the  daughter  of  Cicero,  to  prevent 
Cicero  from  assisting  App.  Claudius  in  his  trial 
by  favourable  testimonies  from  Cilicia.  Cicero 
himself,  on  the  other  hand,  was  anxious  to  oblige 
App.  Claudius,  and  was  therefore  by  no  means  in¬ 
clined  to  give  his  own  daughter  in  marriage  to 
the  accuser  of  Claudius ;  he  had,  besides,  been 
contemplating  to  bring  about  a  marriage  between 
Tullia  and  Tib.  Claudius  Nero.  But  Cicero’s 
wife  was  gained  over  by  Dolabella,  and,  before 
Cicero  could  interfere,  the  engagement  was  made, 
and  the  marriage  soon  followed.  Cicero  seems  to 
have  been  grieved  by  the  affair,  for  he  knew  the 
vicious  character  of  his  son-in-law  ;  but  Cloelius 
endeavoured  to  console  him  by  saying,  that  the 
vices  of  Dolabella  were  mere  youthful  ebullitions, 
the  time  of  which  was  now  gone  by,  and  that  if 
there  remained  any  traces  of  them,  they  would 
soon  be  corrected  by  Cicero’s  influence,  and  the 
virtuous  conduct  of  Tullia.  App.  Claudius  was 
acquitted  in  the  mean  time,  and  as  thus  the  great 
outward  obstacle  was  removed,  Cicero  tried  to 
make  the  best  of  what  he  had  been  unable  to 
prevent.  In  his  letters  written  about  that  time, 
and  afterwards,  Cicero  speaks  of  Dolabella  with 
admiration  and  affection,  and  he  may  have  really 
hoped  that  his  son-in-law  would  improve  ;  but  the 
consequences  of  his  former  recklessness  and  licen¬ 
tiousness,  even  if  he  had  wished  to  mend,  drove 
him  to  new  acts  of  the  same  kind.  The  great 
amount  of  debts  which  he  had  contracted,  and  the 
urgent  demands  of  his  creditors,  compelled  him  in 
B.  c.  49  to  seek  refuge  in  the  camp  of  Caesar. 
This  was  a  severe  blow  to  Cicero,  who  speaks  of 
the  step  with  great  sorrow.  When  Caesar  marched 
into  Spain  against  Pompey’s  legates,  Dolabella 
had  the  command  of  Caesar’s  fleet  in  the  Adriatic, 
but  was  unable  to  effect  anything  of  consequence. 
After  the  battle  of  Pharsalus,  in  which  he  had 
taken  a  part,  Dolabella  returned  to  Rome.  He 
had  hoped  that  Caesar  would  liberally  reward  his 
services,  or  that  proscriptions,  like  those  of  Sulla, 
would  afford  him  the  means  of  obtaining  money ; 
but  in  vain.  His  creditors  were  as  loud  and 
troublesome  in  their  demands  as  before,  and  he  at 
last  had  recourse  to  a  new  expedient.  He  caused 
himself  to  be  adopted  into  the  plebeian  family  of 
Cn.  Lentulus — whence  he  is  afterwards  sometimes 
called  Lentulus — in  order  to  be  able  to  obtain  the 
tribuneship.  He  was  accordingly  made  tribune  in 
B.  c.  48  ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  decree  of  the  senate, 
that  everything  at  Rome  should  remain  unchanged 
till  Caesar’s  return  from  Alexandria,  Dolabella  came 
forward  with  a  rogation,  that  all  debts  should  be  can¬ 
celled,  and  with  some  other  measures  of  a  similar 
character.  His  colleagues,  Asinius  and  L.  Trebel- 
lius,  opposed  the  scheme,  and  vehement  and  bloody 
struggles  ensued  between  the  two  parties  which 
were  thus  formed  at  Rome.  Antony,  who  had  been 
left  behind  by  Caesar  as  his  vicegerent,  and  bore 
no  hostility  towards  Dolabella,  did  not  take  any 
strong  measures  against  him  till  he  was  informed 
of  an  amour  existing  between  his  wife  Antonia 
and  Dolabella.  The  day  on  which  Dolabella’s 
rogations  were  to  be  put  to  the  vote,  a  fresh  tu¬ 
mult  broke  out  in  the  city,  in  which  the  party  of 
Dolabella  was  defeated  ;  but  peace  was  neverthe¬ 
less  not  quite  restored  till  the  autumn,  when  Cae- 
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sar  returned  to  Rome.  Caesar  of  course  greatly 
disapproved  of  Dolabella’s  conduct,  but  he  did  not 
think  it  prudent  to  bring  him  to  account,  or  to 
punish  him  for  it.  However,  he  got  him  away 
from  Rome  by  taking  him  with  him  to  Africa 
about  the  close  of  the  year,  and  afterwards  also  in 
his  Spanish  campaign  against  the  two  sons  of 
Pompey.  In  the  course  of  the  latter  of  these 
expeditions  Dolabella  was  wounded.  '  Caesar  pro¬ 
mised  him  the  consulship  for  the  year  b.  c.  44, 
although  Dolabella  was  then  only  twenty-five  years 
old,  and  had  not  yet  held  the  praetorship ;  but 
Caesar  afterwards  altered  his  mind,  and  entered 
himself  upon  the  consulship  for  that  year  ;  however, 
as  he  had  resolved  upon  his  campaign  against  the 
Parthians,  he  promised  Dolabella  the  consulship,  in 
his  absence,  on  the  1  st  of  January,  b.  c.  44.  Antony, 
who  was  then  augur,  threatened  to  prevent  such 
an  appointment,  and  when  the  comitia  were  held, 
he  carried  his  threat  into  effect.  On  the  15th  of 
March  the  senate  was  to  have  decided  upon  the 
opposition  of  Antony;  but  the  murder  of  Caesar 
on  that  day  changed  the  aspect  of  everything. 
Dolabella  immediately  took  possession  of  the  con¬ 
sular  fasces,  and  not  only  approved  of  the  murder, 
but  joined  the  assassins,  and  thus  obtained  the 
office  of  which  he  had  already  usurped  the  insignia. 
In  order  to  make  a  still  greater  display  of  his  ha¬ 
tred  of  Caesar,  he  caused  the  altar  which  had  been 
erected  to  his  honour  and  the  column  in  the  forum 
to  be  pulled  down ;  and  many  persons  who  went 
thither  with  the  intention  of  offering  sacrifices  to 
Caesar,  and  of  paying  him  divine  honours,  were 
thrown  from  the  Tarpeian  rock,  or  nailed  on  the 
cross.  These  apparent  republican  sentiments  and 
actions  gave  great  delight  to  Cicero  and  the  re¬ 
publican  party  ;  but  no  sooner  did  Antony  open  the 
treasury  to  Dolabella,  and  give  him  Syria  for  his  pro¬ 
vince,  with  the  command  against  the  Parthians, 
than  all  his  republican  enthusiasm  disappeared  at 
once.  As  Cassius  had  likewise  a  claim  to  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Syria,  Dolabella  left  Rome  before  the  year 
of  his  consulship  had  come  to  its  close.  But  he  did 
not  proceed  straightway  to  Syria ;  for,  being  great¬ 
ly  in  want  of  money,  he  marched  through  Greece, 
Macedonia,  Thrace,  and  Asia  Minor,  collecting 
and  extorting  as  much  as  he  could  on  his  way. 
C.  Trebonius,  one  of  Caesar’s  murderers,  who  had 
then  arrived  at  Smyrna  as  proconsul  of  Asia,  did 
not  admit  Dolabella  into  the  city,  but  sent  him 
provisions  outside  the  place.  Dolabella  pretended 
to  go  to  Ephesus,  and  Trebonius  gave  him  an  es¬ 
cort  to  conduct  him  thither;  but  when  the  escort 
returned  to  Smyrna,  Dolabella  too  went  back,  and 
entered  Smyrna  by  night.  Trebonius  was  mur¬ 
dered  in  his  bed,  in  February,  b.  c.  43;  or,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Cicero,  he  was  tortured  for  two  days  before 
he  was  put  to  death.  Dolabella  now  began  extort¬ 
ing  money  and  troops  from  the  towns  of  Asia 
Minor  with  a  recklessness  which  knew  no  scruples 
whatever  in  regard  to  the  means  for  securing  his  end. 
When  his  proceedings  became  known  at  Rome,  he 
was  outlawed  and  declared  a  public  enemy.  Cas¬ 
sius,  who  had  in  the  mean  time  arrived  in  Asia, 
made  war  upon  him,  and  took  Laodiceia,  which 
Dolabella  had  occupied.  The  latter,  in  order  not 
to  fall  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  ordered  one 
of  his  soldiers  to  kill  him,  b.  c.  43. 

It  is  extraordinary  to  see  the  forbearance  with 
which  Cicero  treated  Dolabella,  who,  after  his 
marriage  with  Tullia,  b.  c.  49,  improved  so  little 
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in  his  conduct,  that  two  years  after,  Tullia  left 
him  when  she  was  expecting  to  become  mother  of  a 
second  child  by  him.  Cicero,  who  certainly  loved 
his  daughter  most  tenderly,  and  was  aware  of  the 
unworthy  and  contemptible  conduct  of  Dolabella, 
yet  kept  up  his  connexion  with  him  after  the  di¬ 
vorce,  and  repeatedly  assures  him  of  his  great 
attachment.  It  is  difficult  to  account  for  this 
mode  of  acting  on  the  part  of  Cicero,  unless  we 
suppose  that  his  desire  to  keep  upon  good  terms 
with  a  man  who  possessed  influence  with  Caesar 
outweighed  all  other  considerations.  Cicero’s  fond¬ 
ness  for  him  continued  for  a  short  time  after  Cae¬ 
sar’s  murder,  that  is,  so  long  as  Dolabella  played 
the  part  of  a  republican ;  but  a  change  took  place 
in  Cicero’s  feelings  as  soon  as  Dolabella  allied  him¬ 
self  with  Antony,  and  at  the  time  when  his  crimes 
in  Asia  became  known,  Cicero  spoke  of  him  with 
the  utmost  bitterness  and  contempt.  (See  the  nu¬ 
merous  passages  of  Cicero  relating  to  Dolabella  in 
Orelli,  Onom.  ii.  p.  175,&c.;  comp.  Fabric.  Vit.  Cic. 
p.  91,  with  Orelli’s  note;  Dion  Cass.  xli.  40,  xlii. 
29,  &c.,  xliii.  51,  xliv.  22,  51,  xlv.  15,  xlvii.  29; 
Suet.  Caes.  36,  85  ;  Appian,  B.  C.  ii.  41,  122,  129, 
iii.  3,  7,  &c.,  24,  26  ;  Liv.  Epit.  113,  119  ;  Veil. 
Pat.  ii.  58,  60,  69;  Plut.  Anton.  9,  10,  11  ;  Caes. 
Bell.  Alex.  65  ;  Oros.  vi.  18.) 

9.  P.  Cornelius  Dolabella,  a  son  of  No.  8 
by  his  first  wife,  Fabia.  In  b.  c.  30  he  was  with 
Octavianus  at  Alexandria,  and  feeling  himself  at¬ 
tracted  by  the  charms  of  Cleopatra,  he  betrayed  to 
her  that  it  was  her  conqueror’s  intention  to  carry 
her  to  Italy.  In  A.  D.  10,  he  was  consul  with  C. 
Junius  Silanus.  On  coins  he  is  designated  as 
triumvir  monetalis.  (Plut.  Anton.  84  ;  Fast.  Cap. ; 
Vaillant,  Cornel.  65.) 

10.  P.  Cornelius  Dolabella,  a  son  of  No.  9, 
was  proconsul  of  Africa  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius, 
a.  d.  23  and  24.  In  the  course  of  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  his  province  he  gained  a  complete  victory 
over  the  Numidian  Tacfarinas  ;  but  although  he 
had  formerly  been  a  very  great  flatterer  of  Ti¬ 
berius,  yet  he  did  not  obtain  the  ornaments  of  a 
triumph,  in  order  that  his  predecessor  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Africa,  Junius  Blaesius,  an  uncle  of  Sej- 
anus,  might  not  be  thrown  into  the  shade.  In 
a.  d.  27  he  joined  Domitius  Afer  in  the  accusation 
against  his  own  relative,  Quintilius  Varus.  (Tac. 
Ann.  iii.  47,  68,  iv.  23,  &c.  66.) 

11.  -Cornelius  Dolabella,  was  sent  in  a.  d. 

70  by  the  emperor  Otho  into  the  colony  of  Aqui- 
num,  to  be  kept  there  in  a  sort  of  libera  custo- 
dia ,  for  no  other  reason,  but  because  he  belonged 
to  an  ancient  family,  and  was  related  to  Galba. 
After  the  death  of  Otho  he  came  back  to  Rome, 
but  one  of  his  most  intimate  friends,  Plancius 
Varus,  denounced  him  to  the  praefect  of  the  city, 
who  being  a  man  of  a  mild  but  weak  tempera¬ 
ment,  was  inclined  to  pardon  him,  until  Triaria, 
the  wife  of  Vitellius,  prevailed  upon  him  not  to  sa¬ 
crifice  the  safety  of  the  prineeps  to  his  feeling  of 
clemency.  Vitellius,  too,  became  alarmed  through 
her,  as  Dolabella  had  married  Petronia,  a  former 
wife  of  Vitellius.  The  emperor,  therefore,  enticed 
him  to  Interamnium,  and  there  ordered  him  to  be 
put  to  death.  This  was  the  first  act  of  wanton 
cruelty  in  the  reign  of  Vitellius.  (Tac.  Hist.  i. 
88,  ii.  63.)  ,  [L.  S.J 

DO'LIUS,  (A o\ios),  an  aged  slave  of  Penelope, 
whom  she  had  received  from  her  father  on  her  mar¬ 
rying  Odysseus,  and  who  took  care  of  her  garden. 
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On  the  return  of  Odysseus  from  his  wanderings, 
Dolius  and  his  six  sons  welcomed  him,  and  was 
ready  to  join  his  master  against  the  relatives  of 
the  suitors.  (Horn.  Od.  iv.  735  ;  xxiv.  498.)  [L.  S.] 
DOLON  (Ao\wv),  the  name  of  two  mythical 
personages,  both  Trojans.  (Horn.  II.  x.  314,  &c. ; 
Hygin.  Fab.  90.)  [L.  S.] 

DOLOPS  (AoAoxfs),  a  son  of  Hermes,  who  had 
a  sepulchral  monument  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Peiresiae  and  Magnesa,  which  was  visible  at  a 
great  distance,  and  at  which  the  Argonauts  landed 
and  offered  up  sacrifices.  (Apollon.  Rhod.  i.  584  ; 
Orph.  Arg.  459.)  There  are  two  other  mythical 
personages  of  this  name.  (Horn.  II.  xv.  525,  &c. ; 
Hygin.  Fab.  Praef.  p.  2.)  [L.  S.] 

DOMATI'TES  (Ao^cmTTjs),  that  is,  the  do¬ 
mestic,  a  surname  of  Poseidon,  at  Sparta,  which  is, 
perhaps,  synonymous  with  hrixa>pios.  (Paus.  iii. 
14.  §  7.)  [L.  S.] 

DOMIDU'CA  and  DOMIDU'CUS,  Roman 
surnames  of  Jupiter  and  Juno,  who,  as  the  gods  of 
marriage,  were  believed  to  conduct  the  bride  into 
the  house  of  the  bridegroom.  (August,  de  Civ.  Dei , 
vii.  3,  ix.  6.)  [L.  S.J 

DOMl'TIA,  a  sister  of  Cn.  Domitius  Aheno- 
barbus  [Ahenobarbus,  No.  10],  and  conse¬ 
quently  an  aunt  of  the  emperor  Nero.  She  was 
the  wife  of  Crispus  Passienus,  who  afterwards  de¬ 
serted  her  and  married  Agrippina,  the  mother  of 
Nero.  It  is  natural,  therefore,  that  Tacitus  should 
call  her  an  enemy  of  Agrippina.  After  the  murder 
of  his  mother,  Nero  ordered  Domitia,  who  was 
already  of  an  advanced  age,  to  be  poisoned,  in  order 
that  he  might  get  possession  of  the  property, 
which  she  possessed  at  Baiae,  and  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Ravenna,  on  which  estates  he  built 
magnificent  gymnasia.  (Tac.  Ann.  xiii.  19,  21 ; 
Suet.  Ner.  34  ;  Dion  Cass.  lxi.  17  ;  Quintil.  vi. 
1.  §  50,  3.  §  74,  x.  1.  §  24.)  [L.  S.J 

DOMl'TIA  LE'PIDA,  a  sister  of  Cn.  Domi¬ 
tius  Ahenobarbus  [Ahenobarbus,  No.  10],  and 
of  Domitia,  and,  consequently,  like  her  an  aunt  of 
the  emperor  Nero.  She  was  married  to  M.  Va¬ 
lerius  MessallaBarbatus,  by  whom  she  became  the 
mother  of  Messallina,  the  wife  of  the  emperor 
Claudius.  There  existed  a  rivalry  of  female  vanity 
between  her  and  Agrippina,  the  mother  of  Nero. 
Both  women  were  equally  bad  and  vicious  in  their 
conduct  ;  Agrippina  however  succeeded,  in  a.  d. 
55,  in  inducing  her  son  to  sentence  his  aunt  to 
death.  (Tac.  Ann.  xi.  37,  &c.,  xii.  .64,  &c. ; 
Suet.  Claud.  26,  Nero,  7.)  L  L.  S-  ] 

DOMl'TIA  LONGI'NA,  a  daughter  of  Domi¬ 
tius  Corbulo,  wras  married  to  L.  Lamia  Aemi- 
lianus,  from  whom  she  was  carried  away  by  Domi- 
tian  about  the  time  of  Vespasian’s  accession.  Im¬ 
mediately  after  Vespasian’s  return  from  the  east, 
Domitian  lived  with  her  and  his  other  mistresses 
on  an  estate  near  the  Mons  Albanus.  Subse¬ 
quently,  however,  he  married  her,  and  in  a.  d.  73 
she  bore  him  a  son.  But  she  was  unfaithful  to 
him,  and  kept  up  an  adulterous  intercourse  with 
Paris,  an  actor.  When  this  was  discovered,  in 
a.  d.  83,  Domitian  repudiated  her  on  the  advice  of 
Ursus,  and  henceforth  lived  with  Julia,  the  daughter 
of  his  brother.  Soon  after,  however,  he  formed  a 
reconciliation  with  Domitia,  because  he  said  the 
people  wished  it  ;  but  he  nevertheless  continued  his 
intercourse  with  Julia.  Domitia  never  loved  Domi¬ 
tian,  and  she  knew  of  the  conspiracy  against  his 
life  ;  as  she  was  informed  that  her  own  life  was  in 
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danger,  she  urged  the  conspirators  on,  and  Domitian 
was  murdered  in  a.  d.  96.  (Dion  Cass,  lxvii.  3, 
Ixvi.  3,  15;  Suet.  Domit.  3,  22.)  The  coin 
annexed  contains  on  the  obverse  the  head  of  Do- 
mitia,  with  the  legend  Domitia  Avgvsta  Imp. 
Domit.  [L.  S.] 


DOMI'TIA  GENS,  plebeian,  the  members  of 
which  towards  the  end  of  the  republic  were  looked 
upon  as  belonging  to  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
gentes,  (Cic.  Phil.  ii.  29  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  vii.  57  ; 
Val.  Max.  vi.  2.  §  8.)  During  the  time  of  the 
republic,  we  meet  with  only  two  branches  of  this 
gens,  the  Ahenobarbi  and  Calvini,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  unknown  personages  men¬ 
tioned  in  isolated  passages  of  Cicero,  there  is  none 
without  a  cognomen.  [L.  S.] 

DOMITIA'NUS,  or  with  his  full  name  T.  Fla¬ 
vius  Domitianus  Augustus,  was  the  younger  of 
Vespasian’s  sons  by  his  first  wife  Domitilla.  He 
succeeded  his  elder  brother  Titus  as  emperor,  and 
reigned  from  A.  D.  81  to  96.  He  was  born  at 
Rome,  on  the  24th  of  October,  a.  d.  52,  the  year 
in  which  his  father  was  consul  designatus.  Sue¬ 
tonius  relates  that  Domitian  in  his  youth  led  such 
a  wretched  life,  that  he  never  used  a  silver  vessel, 
and  that  he  prostituted  himself  for  money.  The 
position  which  his  father  then  occupied  precludes 
the  possibility  of  ascribing  this  mode  of  life  to 
poverty,  and  if  the  account  be  true,  we  must 
attribute  this  conduct  to  his  bad  natural  disposi¬ 
tion.  When  Vespasian  was  proclaimed  emperor, 
Domitian,  who  was  then  eighteen  years  old,  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  at  Rome,  where  he  and  his  friends 
were  persecuted  by  Vitellius  ;  Sabinus,  Vespasian’s 
brother,  was  murdered,  and  it  was  only  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  that  Domitian  escaped  from  the 
burning  temple  of  the  capitol,  and  concealed  him¬ 
self  until  the  victory  of  his  father’s  party  was  de¬ 
cided.  After  the  fall  of  Vitellius,  Domitian  was 
proclaimed  Caesar,  and  obtained  the  city  praetor- 
ship  with  consular  power.  As  his  father  was  still 
absent  in  the  east,  Domitian  and  Mucianus  under¬ 
took  the  administration  of  Italy  until  Vespasian 
returned.  The  power  which  was  thus  put  into  his 
hands  was  abused  by  the  dissolute  young  man  in 
a  manner  which  shewed  to  the  world,  but  too 
plainly,  what  was  to  be  expected,  if  he  should 
ever  succeed  to  the  imperial  throne:  he  put  several 
.  persons  to  death,  merely  to  gratify  his  desire  of 
taking  vengeance  on  his  personal  enemies  ;  he  se¬ 
duced  many  wives,  and  lived  surrounded  by  a  sort 
of  harem,  and  arbitrarily  deposed  and  appointed 
so  many  magistrates,  both  in  the  city  and  Italy, 
that  his  father  with  a  bitter  sarcasm  wrote  to  him, 
“  I  wonder  that  you  do  not  send  some  one  to  suc¬ 
ceed  me.”  Being  jealous  of  the  military  glory  of 
his  father  and  brother,  he  resolved  upon  marching 
against  Civilis  in  Gaul,  in  spite  of  the  advice  of  all 
his  friends  to  remain  at  Rome  ;  but  he  did  not  ad¬ 
vance  further  than  Lugdunum,  for  on  his  arrival 
there  he  received  intelligence  of  Cerealis  having 
already  conquered  the  rebel. 
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When  his  father  at  length  arrived  at  Rome, 
Domitian,  who  was  conscious  of  his  evil  conduct, 
is  said  not  to  have  ventured  to  meet  him,  and  to 
have  pretended  not  to  be  in  the  perfect  possession 
of  his  mind.  Vespasian,  however,  knew  his  dis¬ 
position,  and  throughout  his  reign  kept  him  as 
much  as  possible  away  from  public  affairs  ;  but  in 
order  to  display  his  rank  and  station,  Domitian 
always  accompanied  his  father  and  brother  when 
they  appeared  in  public,  and  when  they  celebrated 
their  triumph  after  the  Jewish  war,  he  followed 
them  in  the  procession  riding  on  a  white  war- 
steed.  He  lived  partly  in  the  same  house  with 
his  father,  and  partly  on  an  estate  near  the  Mons 
Albanus,  where  he  was  surrounded  by  a  number 
of  courtezans.  While  he  thus  led  a  private  life, 
he  devoted  a  great  part  of  his  time  to  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  poetry  and  the  recitation  of  his  productions. 
Vespasian,  who  died  in  A.  d.  79,  was  succeeded  by 
his  elder  son  Titus,  and  Domitian  used  publicly  to 
say,  that  he  was  deprived  of  his  share  in  the  go¬ 
vernment  by  a  forgery  in  his  father’s  will,  for  that 
it  had  been  the  wish  of  the  latter  that  the  two 
brothers  should  reign  in  common.  But  this  was 
mere  calumny  :  Domitian  hated  his  brother, 
and  made  several  attempts  upon  his  life.  Titus 
behaved  with  the  utmost  forbearance  towards  him, 
but  followed  the  example  of  his  father  in  not 
allowing  Domitian  to  take  any  part  in  the  admi¬ 
nistration  of  public  affairs,  although  he  was  in¬ 
vested  with  the  consulship  seven  times  during  the 
reigns  of  his  father  and  brother.  The  early  death 
of  Titus,  in  a.  D.  81,  was  in  all  probability  the 
work  of  Domitian.  Suetonius  states  that  Domi¬ 
tian  ordered  the  sick  Titus  to  be  left  entirely 
alone,  before  he  was  quite  dead ;  Dion  Cassius 
says  that  he  accelerated  his  death  by  ordering  him 
while  in  a  fever  to  be  put  into  a  vessel  filled  with 
snow ;  and  other  writers  plainly  assert,  that  Titus 
was  poisoned  or  murdered  by  Domitian. 

On  the  ides  of  September,  a.  d.  81,  the  day  on 
which  Titus  died,  Domitian  was  proclaimed  em¬ 
peror  by  the  soldiers.  During  the  first  years  of 
his  reign  he  continued,  indeed,  to  indulge  in 
strange  passions,  but  Suetonius  remarks  that  he 
manifested  a  pretty  equal  mixture  of  vices  and 
virtues.  Among  the  latter  we  must  mention,  that 
he  kept  a  very  strict  superintendence  over  the  go¬ 
vernors  of  provinces,  so  that  in  his  reign  they  are 
said  to  have  been  juster  than  they  ever  were  after¬ 
wards.  He  also  enacted  several  useful  laws .' 
he  forbade,  for  example,  the  castration  of  malt 
children,  and  restricted  the  increasing  cultiva1 
tion  of  the  vine,  whereby  the  growth  of  corn  was 
neglected.  He  endeavoured  to  correct  the  fri¬ 
volous  and  licentious  conduct  of  the  higher  classes, 
and  shewed  great  liberality  and  moderation  on 
many  occasions.  He  further  took  an  active  part  in 
the  administration  of  justice  ;  which  conduct,  praise¬ 
worthy  as  it  then  was,  became  disgusting  after¬ 
wards,  when,  assisted  by  a  large  class  of  delatores, 
he  openly  made  justice  the  slave  of  his  cruelty 
and  tyranny ;  for,  during  the  latter  years  of  his 
reign  he  acted  as  one  of  the  most  cruel  tyrants 
that  ever  disgraced  a  throne,  and  as  Suetonius  re¬ 
marks,  his  very  virtues  were  turned  into  vices. 
The  cause  of  this  change  in  his  conduct  appears, 
independent  of  his  natural  bias  for  what  was  bad, 
to  have  been  his  boundless  ambition,  injured 
vanity,  jealousy  of  others,  and  cowardice,  which 
were  awrakened  and  roused  by  the  failure  of  his 
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undertakings  and  other  occurrences  of  the  time. 
In  A.  d.  84  he  undertook  an  expedition  against  the 
Chatti,  which  does  not  seem  to  have  been  alto¬ 
gether  unsuccessful,  for  we  learn  from  Frontinus 
( Strateg .  1.  3),  that  he  constructed  the  frontier 
wall  between  the  free  Germans  and  those  who 
were  subject  to  Rome,  so  that  he  must  at  any 
rate  have  succeeded  in  confining  the  barbarians 
within  their  own  territory.  After  his  return  to 
Rome  he  celebrated  a  triumph,  and  assumed  the 
name  of  Germanicus.  In  the  same  year  Agricola, 
whose  success  and  merits  excited  his  jealousy,  was 
recalled  to  Rome,  ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of 
celebrating  a  triumph  ;  but  he  was  never  sent  back 
to  his  post,  which  was  given  to  another  person. 
[Agricola.]  The  most  dangerous  enemy  of 
Rome  at  that  time  was  Decebalus,  king  of  the 
Dacians.  Domitian  himself  took  the  field  against 
him,  but  the  real  management  of  the  Avar  Avas  left 
to  his  generals.  Simultaneously  with  this  Avar 
another  Avas  carried  on  against  the  Marcomanni 
and  Quadi,  Avho  had  refused  to  furnish  the  Ro¬ 
mans  with  the  assistance  against  Decebalus,  which 
they  Avere  bound  to  do  by  a  treaty.  The  Ro¬ 
mans  were  defeated  by  them,  and  the  conse¬ 
quence  was,  that  Domitian  Avas  obliged  to  conclude 
peace  with  Decebalus  on  very  humiliating  terms, 
A.  d.  87.  [Decebalus.]  Another  dangerous  oc¬ 
currence  was  the  revolt  of  L.  Antonius  in  Upper 
Germany;  but  this  storm  was  luckily  averted  by 
an  unexpected  overflow  of  the  Rhine  over  its 
banks,  which  prevented  the  German  auxiliaries, 
whom  Antonius  expected,  from  joining  him ;  so 
that  the  rebel  Avas  easily  conquered  by  L.  Appius 
Norbanus,  in  A.  d.  91.  An  insurrection  of  the 
Nasamones  in  Africa  was  of  less  importance,  and 
was  easily  suppressed  by  Flaccus,  the  governor  of 
Numidia. 

But  it  is  the  cruelty  and  tyranny  of  Domitian 
that  have  given  his  reign  an  unenviable  notoriety. 
His  natural  tendencies  burst  forth  with  fresh 
fury  after  the  Dacian  Avar.  His  fear  and  his 
injured  pride  and  vanity  led  him  to  delight 
in  the  misfortunes  and  sufferings  of  those  whom 
he  hated  and  envied ;  and  the  most  distinguish¬ 
ed  men  of  the  time,  especially  among  the  se¬ 
nators,  had  to  bleed  for  their  excellence ;  Avhile, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  tried  to  win  the  populace 
and  the  soldiers  by  large  donations,  and  by  public 
games  and  fights  in  the  circus  and  amphitheatre, 
in  Avhich  even  women  appeared  among  the  gladia¬ 
tors,  and  in  which  he  himself  took  great  delight. 
For  the  same  reason  he  increased  the  pay  of  the 
soldiers,  and  the  sums  he  thus  expended  Avere  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  rich  by  violence  and  murder ;  and 
Avhen  in  the  end  he  found  it  impossible  to  obtain 
the  means  for  paying  his  soldiers,  he  Avas  obliged 
to  reduce  their  number.  The  provinces  were  less 
exposed  to  his  tyranny,  and  it  was  especially 
Rome  and  Italy  that  felt  his  iron  grasp.  The  ex¬ 
pression  of  thought  and  sentiment  was  suppressed 
or  atrociously  persecuted,  unless  men  Avould  de¬ 
grade  themselves  to  flatter  the  tyrant.  The  silent 
fear  and  fearful  silence  Avhich  prevailed  during  the 
latter  years  of  Domitian’s  reign  in  Rome  and  Italy 
are  briefly  but  energetically  described  by  Tacitus 
in  the  introduction  to  his  Life  of  Agricola,  and 
his  vices  and  tyranny  are  exposed  in  the  strongest 
colours  by  the  withering  satire  of  Juvenal.  All 
the  philosophers  who  lived  at  Rome  Avere  expelled; 
from  which,  however,  Ave  cannot  infer,  as  some 
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Avriters  do,  that  he  hated  all  philosophical  and  sci¬ 
entific  pursuits  ;  the  cause  being  in  all  probability 
no  other  than  his  vanity  and  ambition,  which 
could  not  bear  to  be  obscured  by  others.  Christian 
Avriters  attribute  to  him  a  persecution  of  the  Chris¬ 
tians  likeA\fise  ;  but  there  is  no  other  evidence  for  it, 
and  the  belief  seems  to  haATe  arisen  from  the  strict¬ 
ness  with  Avhich  he  exacted  the  tribute  from  the 
Jews,  and  which  may  have  caused  much  suffering 
to  the  Christians  also. 

As  in  all  similar  cases,  the  tyrant’s  oavu  cruelty 
brought  about  his  ruin.  Three  officers  of  his  court, 
Parthenius,  Sigerius,  and  Entellus,  Avhom  Domitian 
intended  to  put  to  death  (this  secret  Avas  betrayed 
to  them  by  Domitia,  the  emperor’s  Avife,  Avho  AA'as 
likewise  on  the  list),  formed  a  conspirac)'  against 
his  life.  Stephanus,  a  freedman,  who  was  employed 
by  the  conspirators,  contrived  to  obtain  admission 
to  the  emperor’s  bed-room,  and  gave  him  a  letter 
to  read.  While  Domitian  Avas  perusing  the  letter, 
in  Avhich  the  conspirators’  plot  Avas  revealed  to 
him,  Stephanus  plunged  a  dagger  into  his  abdomen. 
A  violent  struggle  ensued  betAveen  the  two,  until 
the  other  conspirators  arrived.  Domitian  fell,  after 
having  received  seven  Avounds,  on  the  18th  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  a.  d.  96.  Apollonius  of  Tyana,  Avho  Avas 
then  at  Ephesus,  at  the  moment  Domitian  AA'as 
murdered  at  Rome,  is  said  to  have  run  across  the 
market-place,  and  to  have  exclaimed,  “  That  is 
right,  Stephanus,  slay  the  murderer  !” 

There  are  feAV  rulers  Avho  better  deserve  the  name 
of  a  cruel  tyrant  than  Domitian.  The  last  three 
years  of  his  reign  form  one  of  the  most  frightful 
periods  that  occur  in  the  history  of  man ;  but  he 
cannot  be  called  a  brutal  monster  or  a  madman 
like  Caligula  and  Nero,  for  he  possessed  talent 
and  a  cultivated  mind  ;  and  although  Pliny  and 
Quintilian,  Avho  place  his  poetical  productions  by 
the  side  of  those  of  the  greatest  masters,  are  obvi¬ 
ously  guilty  of  servile  flattery,  yet  his  poetical 
works  cannot  have  been  entirely  Avithout  merit. 
His  fondness  and  esteem  for  literature  are  attested 
by  the  quinquennial  contest  which  he  instituted  in 
honour  of  the  Capitoline  Jupiter,  and  one  part  of 
which  consisted  of  a  musical  contest.  Both  prose 
writers  and  poets  in  Greek  as  Avell  as  in  Latin  re¬ 
cited  their  productions,  and  the  victors  Avere  re¬ 
warded  Avith  golden  crowns.  He  further  instituted 
the  pension  for  distinguished  rhetoricians,  Avhich 
Quintilian  enjoyed ;  and  if  Ave  look  at  the  compa¬ 
ratively  flourishing  condition  of  Roman  literature 
during  that  time,  Ave  cannot  help  thinking  that  it 
was,  at  least  in  great  measure,  the  consequence  of  the 
influence  which  he  exercised  and  of  the  encourage¬ 
ment  which  he  afforded.  It  is  extremely  probable 
that  Ave  still  possess  one  of  the  literary  productions 
of  Domitian  in  the  Latin  paraphrase  of  Aratus’s 
Phaenomena,  Avhich  is  usually  attributed  to  Ger¬ 
manicus,  the  grandson  of  Augustus.  The  argu¬ 
ments  for  this  opinion  haA'e  been  clearl}r  set  forth 
by  Rutgersius  (  Var .  Led.  iii.  p.  276),  and  it  is 
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also  adopted  by  Niebuhr.  (Tac.  Hist,  iii,  59,  &c., 
iv.  2,  &c.,  Agric.  39,  42,  45  ;  Suet.  Domitian. ; 
Dion  Cass.  lib.  lxvi.  and  lxvii.  ;  Juvenal,  Satir. ; 
Quintil.  iv.  1.  §  2,  &c.,  x.  1.  §  91,  &c. ;  Niebuhr, 
Lectures  on  Roman  Hist.  ii.  pp.  234-250.)  [L.  S.] 
DOMITIA'NUS,  L.  DOMITIUS.  A  few 
coins  are  extant  in  second  brass,  which  exhibit  on 
the  obverse  a  laurelled  head,  with  the  legend,  Imp. 
C.  L.  Domitius.  Domitianus.  Aug.  ;  on  the  re¬ 
verse,  the  representation  of  a  Genius,  with  Genio. 
Populi.  Romani.  ;  and  below,  the  letters  Ale.,  in¬ 
dicating  that  they  were  struck  at  Alexandria.  We 
find  also  a  very  rare  Alexandrian  third  brass,  with 
a  rayed  head,  and  the  words  AOMITIANOC.  CEB. 
These  pieces  have  been  generally  supposed  to 
belong  to  the  Domitianus  mentioned  by  1  rebellius 
Pollio,  as  the  general  who  vanquished  the  two 
Macriani,  who  is  described  as  a  man  of  lofty  ambi¬ 
tion,  deducing  his  origin  from  the  son  of  V espasian, 
and  is  believed  to  be  the  same  with  the  Domitianus 
put  to  death  by  Aurelian,  according  to  Zosimus,  in 
consequence  of  a  suspicion  that  he  was  meditating 
rebellion.  Eckhel,  however,  has  demonstrated, 
from  numismatical  considerations,  that  the  Latin 
medals,  at  least,  cannot  be  earlier  than  the  epoch  of 
Diocletian,  or  his  immediate  successors,  and  there¬ 
fore  must  commemorate  the  usurpation  of  some 
pretender  unknown  to  history.  (Trebell.  Poll.  Gal- 
lien.  duo ,  c.  2  ;  Trigint.  Tyrann.  c.  12  ;  Zosim. 
i.  49  ;  Eckhel,  vol.  viii.  p.  41.)  [W.  R.] 

DOMITILLA,  FLA'VIA.  1.  The  first  wife 
of  Vespasian,  by  whom  he  had  three  children, 
Titus,  Domitian,  and  a  daughter  Domitilla.  She 
had  originally  been  the  mistress  of  a  Roman  eques, 
Statilius  Capella,  and  a  freedwoman.  Subsequently 
however  she  received  the  Latinitas ,  and  was  at 
last  made  ingenua.  She  as  well  as  her  daughter 
died  before  Vespasian  was  proclaimed  emperor. 
(Suet.  Vesp.  3.)  Her  portrait  is  given  in  the  coin 
annexed,  which  was  struck  after  her  death. 


2.  The  wife  of  Flavius  Clemens.  [Clemens, 
T.  Flavius.]  Philostratus  (  Vit.  Apollon,  viii.  25 ) 
calls  her  a  sister  of  the  emperor  Domitian,  which  is 
impossible,  as  Domitilla,  the  sister  of  Domitian,  had 
died  even  before  V espasian’s  accession.  Dion  Cassi  us 
(lxvii.  14)  calls  her  merely  a  avyyevrjs  of  Domitian, 
and  it  has  been  conjectured  that  in  Philostratus  we 
must  read  dfieXcpiSyv  instead  of  ddeXcpr/u.  It  may 
be  that  our  Domitilla  was  a  daughter  of  Vespasian’s 
daughter  of  the  same  name.  After  the  murder  of 
her  husband  Clemens,  Stephanus,  the  freedman 
and  murderer  of  Domitian,  was  her  procurator. 
(Suet.  Domit.  17;  comp.  Reimarus,  ad  Dion  Cass. 
1.  c .)  [L.  S.] 

DOMITIUS  AFER.  [Afer.] 

DOMITIUS  BALBUS.  [Balbus,  No.  6.] 
DOMITIUS  CAECILIA'NUS.  [Caecili- 
anus,  p.  526,  b.] 

DOMITIUS  CALLI'STRATUS.  [Calli- 
stratus,  p.  579,  b.] 

DOMITIUS  CELER.  [Celer.] 
DOMITIUS  CO'RBULO.  [Corbulo.] 
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DOMITIUS  DEXTER.  [Dexter.] 
DOMITIUS  FLORUS.  [Florus.] 
DOMITIUS  LA'BEO.  [Labeo.] 
DOMITIUS  MARSUS.  [Marsus.] 
DOMITIUS  ULPIA'NUS.  [Ulpianus.  ] 
DOMNA,  .TU'LIA,  daughter  of  Bassianus, wife 
of  the  emperor  Septimius  Severus,  mother  of  Caracalla 
and  Geta,  grand-aunt  of  Elagabalus  and  Alexander. 
(See  the  stemma  of  Caracalla.)  Born  of  obscure 
parents  in  Emesa,  she  attracted  the  attention  of  her 
future  husband  long  before  his  elevation  to  the 
purple,  in  consequence,  we  are  told,  of  an  astro¬ 
logical  prediction,  which  declared  that  she  was 
destined  to  be  the  wife  of  a  sovereign.  Already 
cherishing  ambitious  hopes,  and  trusting  implicitly 
to  the  infallibility  of  an  art  in  which  he  possessed 
no  mean  skill,  Severus,  after  the  death  of  Marcia, 
wedded  the  humble  Syrian  damsel,  with  no  other 
dowry  than  her  horoscope.  The  period  at  which 
this  union  took  place  has  been  a  matter  of  contro¬ 
versy  among  chronologers,  since  the  statements  of 
ancient  authorities  are  contradictory  and  irrecon- 
cileable.  Following  Dion  Cassius  as  our  surest 
guide,  we  conclude  that  it  could  not  have  been  later 
than  A.  d.  175,  for  he  records  that  the  marriage 
couch  was  spread  in  the  temple  of  Venus,  adjoining 
the  palatium,  by  the  empress  Faustina,  who  in  that 
year  quitted  Rome  to  join  M.  Aurelius  in  the  east, 
and  never  returned.  Julia,  being  gifted  with  a 
powerful  intellect  and  with  a  large  measure  of  the 
adroit  cunning  for  which  her  countrywomen  were 
so  celebrated,  exercised  at  all  times  a  powerful 
sway  over  her  superstitious  husband,  persuaded 
him  to  take  up  arms  against  Pescennius  Niger  and 
Clodius  Albinus,  thus  pointing  out  the  direct  path 
to  a  throne,  and,  after  the  prophecy  had  been  com¬ 
pletely  fulfilled,  maintained  her  dominion  unim¬ 
paired  to  the  last.  At  one  period,  when  hard 
pressed  by  the  enmity  of  the  all-powerful  Plautianus, 
she  is  said  to  have  devoted  her  time  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  to  philosophy.  By  her  commands  Phi¬ 
lostratus  undertook  to  write  the  life  of  Apollonius, 
of  Tyana,  and  she  was  wont  to  pass  whole  days 
surrounded  by  troops  of  grammarians,  rhetoricians, 
and  sophists.  But  if  she  studied  wisdom  she 
certainly  did  not  practise  virtue,  for  her  profligacy 
was  a  matter  of  common  notoriety  and  reproach, 
and  she  is  said  even  to  have  conspired  against  the 
life  of  her  husband,  who  from  gratitude,  weakness, 
fear,  or  apathy,  quietly  tolerated  her  enormities. 
After  his  death,  her  influence  became  greater  than 
ever,  and  Caracalla  entrusted  the  most  important 
affairs  of  state  to  her  administration.  At  the 
same  time,  she  certainly  possessed  no  controul 
over  his  darker  passions,  for  it  is  well  known 
that  he  murdered  his  own  brother,  Geta,  in  her 
arms,  and  when  she  ventured  to  give  way  to  grief 
for  her  child,  the  fratricide  was  scarcely  withheld 
from  turning  the  dagger  against  his  mother  also. 
Upon  learning  the  successful  issue  of  the  rebellion 
of  Macrinus,  Julia  at  first  resolved  not  to  survive 
the  loss  of  her  son  and  of  her  dignities,  but  having 
been  kindly  treated  by  the  conqueror,  she  for  a 
while  indulged  in  bright  anticipations.  Her  pro¬ 
ceedings,  however,  excited  a  suspicion  that  she  was 
tampering  with  the  troops  :  she  was  abruptly  com¬ 
manded  to  quit  Antioch,  and,  returning  to  her  former 
resolution,  she  abstained  from  food,  and  perished, 
a.  d.  217.  Her  body  was  transported  to  Rome, 
and  deposited  in  the  sepulchre  of  Caius  and  Lucius 
Caesar,  but  afterwards  removed  by  her  sister, 
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Maesa,  along  with  the  hones  of  Geta,  to  the 
cemetery  of  the  Antonines. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Domna  was  her 
proper  Syrian  name,  analogous  to  the  designations 
of  Maesa ,  Soaemias ,  and  Mammaea ,  borne  by  other 
members  of  the  same  family.  The  idea  that  it  is 
to  be  regarded  as  a  contraction  for  domina ,  and  was 
employed  because  the  latter  would  have  been 
offensive  to  a  Roman  ear,  scarcely  requires  refu¬ 
tation.  (See  Reimarus  on  Dion  Cass,  lxxiv.  3.) 

One  accusation,  of  the  foulest  description,  has 
been  brought  against  this  princess  by  several 
ancient  historians.  Spartianus  and  Aurelius  Victor 
expressly  affirm  that  Julia  not  only  formed  an 
incestuous  connexion  with  Caracalla,  but  that  they 
were  positively  joined  in  marriage :  the  story  is 
repeated  by  Eutropius  and  Orosius  also,  while 
Herodian  hints  at  such  a  report  (iv.  16),  when  he 
relates  that  she  was  nicknamed  Jocasta  by  the 
licentious  rabble  of  Alexandria.  But  the  silence  of 
Dion  Cassius,  who  was  not  only  alive,  but  occupied 
a  prominent  public  station  during  the  whole  reign, 
on  the  subject,  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  rejecting 
the  tale  altogether.  It  is  absolutely  impossible 
that  he  should  have  been  ignorant  of  such  a  rumour, 
if  actually  in  circulation,  and  it  is  equally  certain, 
from  the  tone  of  his  narrative,  that  he  would  not 
have  suppressed  it  had  it  been  deserving  of  the 
slightest  credit.  On  the  other  hand,  the  vouchers 
for  the  fact  are  in  themselves  totally  destitute  of 
authority  upon  all  points  which  admit  of  doubt  or 
controversy,  and  in  the  present  case  were  so  ill- 
informed  as  to  suppose  that  Julia  was  only  the 
step-mother  of  Caracalla.  (Dion  Cass,  lxxiv.  3, 
lxxv.  15,  lxxvi.  4,  16,  lxxvii.  2,  10,  18,  lxviii.  4, 
23,  24  ;  Herodian,  iv.  13,  16,  v.  3  ;  Spartian.  Sept. 
Sev.  3,  18,  Caracall.  3,  10;  Capitolin.  Clod.Albin. 
3,  Macrin.  9  ;  Lamprid .Alex.  Sev.  5  ;  Victor,  Epit. 
21  ;  de  Caes.  21  ;  Eutrop.  viii.  11  ;  Oros.  vii.  18  ; 
Philostrat.  Vit.  Sophist.  Vit.  Apollon,  i.  3  ;  Tzetzes, 
ChU.  vi.  H.  45.)  [W.  R.j 
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DOMNI'NUS  (A oyvivos),  1.  AChristian,  who 
apostatized  to  Judaism  in  the  persecution  under 
Severus,  about  A.  d.  200,  and  to  whom  Serapion, 
bishop  of  Antioch,  addressed  a  treatise  intended  to 
recall  him  to  the  faith.  (Euseb.  Hist.  Eccl.  vi.  12; 
comp.  Fabric.  Bill.  Graec.  vol.  vii.  p.  166.) 

2.  Of  Laodiceia,  in  Syria,  was  a  disciple  of  Syria- 
nus,  and  a  fellow-pupil  of  Proclus  the  Lycian,  and 
must,  therefore,  have  flourished  about  the  middle 
of  the  fifth  century  after  Christ.  He  appears  to  have 
been  peculiarly  bigoted  to  his  own  opinions,  and 
is  said  to  have  corrupted  the  doctrines  of  Plato  by 
mixing  up  with  them  his  private  notions.  This 
called  forth  a  treatise  from  Proclus,  intended  as  a 
statement  of  the  genuine  principles  of  Platonism 
(npaypareia  Kadapriuri  twv  Soy  par  con  too  nAdru>- 
vos),  a  work  which  Fabricius,  apparently  by  an 
oversight,  ascribes  to  Domninus  himself.  (Bibl. 
Graec.  vol.  iii.  p.  171;  Damasc.  ap.  Suid.  s.  v. 
A  opvivos.) 
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3.  Of  Antioch,  an  historian,  quoted  frequently  in 
the  chronicle  of  Joannes  Malelas.  Bentley  thinks 
(Ep.  ad  Mill.  p.  73),  that  he  was  bishop  of  An¬ 
tioch,  and  wrote  a  history  of  events  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  world  to  the  time  of  Justinian,  to 
the  33d  year  of  whose  reign  (a.  d.  560)  the 
chronicle  of  Malelas  extends.  (Voss .  de  Hist.  Graec. 
p.  435,  ed.  Westermann ;  Fabric.  Bibl.  Graec. 
vol.  iii.  p.  171,  vii.  p.  445.)  [E.  E.] 

DOMNI'NUS,  a  Graeco-Roman  jurist,  who 
probably  flourished  shortly  before  Justinian,  or  in 
the  commencement  of  that  emperor’s  reign.  He 
may  be  the  same  person  to  whom  was  addressed  a 
rescript  of  the  emperor  Zeno.  (Basil,  vii.  p.  711,  Cod. 
10,  tit.  3,  s.  7.)  He  was  a  commentator  upon  the 
Gregorian,  Hermogenian,  and  Theodosian  Codes. 
(Reiz,  ad  Theophilum ,  pp.  1243,  1245.)  Theo¬ 
doras,  a  contemporary  of  Justinian,  calls  him  his 
“  very  learned  teacher”  ( Basil,  vi.  p.  2 1 7) ;  but 
Zachariae  imagines  that  Domninus  could  scarcely 
have  been,  in  a  literal  sense,  the  teacher  of  Theodoras, 
who  survived  Justinian,  and  lived  under  Tiberius. 
(Zachariae,  Anecdota,  p.  xlviii.)  By  Suarez  [Notit. 
Basil.  §  42),  Domninus  is  called  Leo  Domninus  ; 
but  this  seems  to  be  a  mistake.  (Assemani,  Bibl. 
Jur.  Orient,  lib.  ii.  c.  20,  p.  405.)  By  Nic.  Com- 
nenus  Papadopoli  ( Praenot .  Mystag.  pp.  372,  402), 
a  Domninus,  Nomicus,  JCtus,  is  quoted  as  having 
commented  upon  the  Novellae  Constitutiones  of 
Constantinus  and  Leo  ;  but  the  untrastworthiness 
of  Papadopoli,  in  this  case,  is  exposed  by  Heim- 
bach.  ( Anecdota ,  i.  p.  222). 

The  names  Domnus  and  Domninus  are  some¬ 
times  confounded  in  manuscripts.  They  are  formed 
from  the  word  Dominus,  and,  like  other  words 
denoting  title  (as  Patricius),  became  converted  into 
family  names.  (Menage,  Amoen.  Jur.  p.  171.)  A 
jurist  Domnus  is  mentioned  by  Libanius,  who 
addressed  letters  to  him.  (Liban.  Ep.  iii.  277, 
1124,  ed.  Wolff.)  [J.  T.  G.J 

DOMNUS.  [Domninus.] 

DOMNUS  (A 6/j.vos),  is  mentioned  in  the  Com¬ 
mentary  on  the  Aphorisms  of  Hippocrates  that  are 
incorrectly  attributed  to  Oribasius  (p.  8,  ed.  Basil. 
1535),  as  having  written  a  commentary  on  this 
work.  He  was  probably  quite  a  late  author,  perhaps 
living  in  the  fifth  or  sixth  century  after  Christ ;  but 
it  is  uncertain  whether  he  was  the  same  person  as 
either  of  the  following  physicians  of  the  same  name. 

2.  A  Jewish  physician,  the  tutor  to  Gesius,  in 
the  fourth  century  after  Christ,  bv  whom  his  own 
reputation  was  eclipsed,  and  his  pupils  enticed 
away.  (Suid.  s.  v.  Tecnos.) 

3.  A  heathen  physician  at  Constantinople,  in 

the  fourth  century  after  Christ,  of  whose  death,  in 
the  time  of  the  plague,  an  account  is  given  by  St. 
Ephraem  Syrus.  (Opera,  vol.  i.  p.  91,  ed.  Rom. 
1589,  fol.)  *  [W.  A.  G.] 

DONA'TIUS  VALENS.  [Valens.] 

DONA'TUS,  was  bishop  of  Casa  Nigra,  in  Nu- 
midia,  in  the  early  part  of  the  fourth  century 
(a.  d.  312),  and  from  him,  together  with  another 
prelate  of  the  same  name,  the  successor  of  Majori- 
nus  in  the  disputed  election  to  the  see  of  Carthage, 
the  Donatists  derived  their  appellation.  This  was 
the  first  important  schism  which  distracted  the 
Christian  church;  and,  although  in  a  great  mea¬ 
sure  confined  within  the  limits  of  Africa,  proved, 
for  three  centuries,  the  source  of  great  confusion, 
scandal,  and  bloodshed.  The  circumstances  which 
gave  rise  to  the  division,  and  the  first  steps  in  the 
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dispute,  are  given  in  another  article.  [Caecilia- 
nus.]  Condemned,  punished,  but  eventually  tole¬ 
rated  by  Constantine,  fiercely  persecuted  by  Con- 
stans,  and  favoured  by  Julian,  the  followers  of 
this  sect  appear  to  have  attained  to  their  highest 
point  of  prosperity  at  the  commencement  of  the 
fifth  century,  about  which  period  they  were  ruled 
by  four  hundred  bishops,  and  were  little  inferior 
in  numbers  to  the  Catholics  of  the  province.  The 
genius  and  perseverance  of  Augustin,  supported  by 
the  stringent  edict  of  Honorius  (a.  d.  414),  vigor¬ 
ously  enforced  by  the  civil  magistrates,  seem  to 
have  crushed  them  for  a  time;  but  they  revived 
upon  the  invasion  of  Genseric,  to  whom,  from 
their  disaffection  to  a  hostile  government,  they  lent 
a  willing  support ;  they  were  of  sufficient  import¬ 
ance,  at  a  later  date,  to  attract  the  attention,  and 
call  forth  the  angry  denunciations  of  Pope  Gre¬ 
gory  the  Great,  and  are  believed  to  have  kept 
their  ground,  and  existed  as  an  independent  com¬ 
munity,  until  the  final  triumph  of  the  Saracens 
and  Mohommedanism.  We  ought  to  observe,  that 
even  the  most  violent  enemies  of  the  Donatists 
were  unable  to  convict  them  of  any  serious  errors 
in  doctrine  or  discipline.  Agreeing  with  their 
opponents  upon  all  general  principles  and  points 
of  faith,  they  commenced  simply  by  refusing  to 
acknowledge  the  authority  of  Caecilianus,  and 
were  gradually  led  on  to  maintain,  that  salvation 
was  restricted  to  their  own  narrow  pale,  because 
they  alone  had  escaped  the  profanation  of  receiving 
the  sacraments  from  the  hands  of  traditors,  or  of 
those  who,  having  connived  at  such  apostacy,  had 
forfeited  all  claims  to  the  character  of  Christians. 
Asserting  that  they  alone  constituted  the  true 
universal  church,  they  excommunicated  not  only 
those  with  whom  they  were  directly  at  variance, 
but  all  who  maintained  any  spiritual  connexion 
with  their  adversaries ;  and  adopting  to  the  full 
extent  the  high  pretensions  of  Cyprian  with  re¬ 
gard  to  ecclesiastical  unity  and  episcopal  power, 
insisted  upon  rebaptizing  every  one  who  became  a 
proselyte  to  their  cause,  upon  subjecting  to  purifi¬ 
cation  all  places  of  public  worship  which  had  been 
contaminated  by  the  presence  of  their  opponents, 
and  upon  casting  forth  the  very  corpses  and  bones 
of  the  Catholics  from  their  cemeteries.  This  un¬ 
charitable  spirit  met  with  a  fitting  retribution  ; 
for,  at  the  epoch  when  their  influence  was  most 
widely  extended,  dissensions  arose  within  their 
own  body  ;  and  about  one-fourth  of  the  whole 
party,  separating  from  the  sect  under  the  denomi¬ 
nation  of  Maximianists,  arrogated  to  themselves, 
exclusively,  the  prerogatives  claimed  by  the  larger 
faction,  and  hurled  perdition  against  all  who  de¬ 
nied  or  doubted  their  infallibility. 

Our  chief  authorities  for  all  that  concerns  the 
Donatists  are  the  works  of  Optatus  Milevitanus 
and  Augustin.  In  the  edition  of  the  former,  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  learned  and  industrious  Du  Pin,  will 
be  found  a  valuable  appendix  of  ancient  documents 
relating  to  this  controversy,  together  with  a  con¬ 
densed  view  of  its  rise  and  progress,  while  the 
most  important  passages  in  the  writings  of  Augus¬ 
tin  have  been  collected  by  Tillemont,  in  that  por¬ 
tion  of  his  Ecclesiastical  Memoirs  (vol.  vi.)  devoted 
to  this  subject.  For  the  series  of  Imperial  Laws 
against  the  Donatists  from  a.  d.  400  to  428,  see 
Cod.  Theod.  xvi.  tit.  5.  [W.  R.] 

DONA'TUS  A  E'L  I  US,  or,  with  all  his  titles  as 
they  are  found  in  MSS.,  Aelius  Donatus  Fir  Clarus 
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Orator  Urbis  Romae ,  was  a  celebrated  grammarian 
and  rhetorician,  who  taught  at  Rome  in  the  middle 
of  the  fourth  century,  and  was  the  preceptor  of 
Saint  Jerome.  His  most  famous  work  is  a  system 
of  Latin  Grammar,  which  has  formed  the  ground¬ 
work  of  most  elementary  treatises  upon  the  same 
subject,  from  the  period  when  he  flourished  down 
to  our  own  times.  It  has  usually  been  published 
in  the  form  of  two  or  more  distinct  and  separate 
tracts  :  1 .  A  rs  s.  Editio  Prima ,  de  Uteris ,  syllabis , 

pedibus,  et  tonis;  2 .  Editio  Secunda ,  de  octo  partibus 
orationis ;  to  which  are  commonly  annexed,  De 
barbarism  o ;  De  soloecismo ;  De  ceteris  viiiis',  De 
metaplasmo;  De  schematibus;  De  tropis;  but  in  the 
recent  edition  of  Lindemann  these  are  all  more 
correctly  considered  as  constituting  one  connected 
whole,  and  are  combined  under  one  general  title, 
taken  from  the  Santenian  MS.  preserved  in  the 
Royal  Library  of  Berlin,  Donati  Ars  Grammatica 
tribus  libris  comprehensa.  It  was  the  common  school¬ 
book  of  the  middle  ages ;  insomuch,  that  in  the 
English  of  Longlande  and  Chaucer  a  donat  or  donet 
is  equivalent  to  a  lesson  of  any  kind,  and  hence 
came  to  mean  an  introduction  in  general.  Thus 
among  the  works  of  Bishop  Pecock  are  enumerated 
The  Donat  into  Christian  religion ,  and  The  f  dower 
to  the  Donat,  while  Cotgrave  quotes  an  old  French 
proverb,  Les  diables  estoient  encores  a  leur  Donat, 
i.  e.  The  devils  were  but  yet  in  their  grammar. 
These,  and  other  examples,  are  collected  in  War- 
ton’s  History  of  English  Poetry ,  sect.  viii. 

In  addition  to  the  Ars  Grammatica,  we  possess 
introductions  ( enarrationes )  and  scholia,  by  Donatus, 
to  five  out  of  the  six  plays  of  Terence,  those  to  the 
Heautontimorumenos  having  been  lost.  The  pre¬ 
faces  contain  a  succinct  account  of  the  source  from 
which  each  piece  was  derived,  and  of  the  class  to 
which  it  belongs ;  a  statement  of  the  time  at  which 
it  was  exhibited  ;  notices  respecting  the  distribution 
of  the  characters  ;  and  sundry  particulars  connected 
with  stage  technicalities.  The  commentaries  are 
full  of  interesting  and  valuable  remarks  and  illus¬ 
trations  ;  but  from  the  numerous  repetitions  and 
contradictions,  and,  above  all,  the  absurd  and 
puerile  traits  here  and  there  foisted  in,  it  is  mani¬ 
fest  that  they  have  been  unmercifully  interpolated 
and  corrupted  by  later  and  less  skilful  hands. 
Some  critics,  indeed,  have  gone  so  far  as  to  believe 
that  Donatus  never  committed  his  observations  to 
writing,  and  that  these  scholia  are  merely  scraps, 
compiled  from  the  notes  of  pupils,  of  dictata  or  lec¬ 
tures  delivered  viva  voce  ;  but  this  idea  does  not 
well  accord  with  the  words  of  St.  Jerome  in  the 
first  of  the  passages  to  which  a  reference  is  given 
at  the  end  of  this  article. 

Servius,  in  his  annotations  upon  Virgil,  refers,  in 
upwards  of  forty  different  places,  to  a  Donatus, 
who  must  have  composed  a  commentary  upon  the 
Eclogues,  Georgies,  and  Aeneid.  “  Scholia  in 
Aeneida”  bearing  the  name  of  Donatus,  and  cor¬ 
responding,  for  the  most  part,  with  the  quotations 
of  Servius,  are  still  extant,  but,  from  their  inferior 
tone  and  character,  have  been  generally  ascribed  to 
Tiberius  Claudius  Donatus ,  who  is  noticed  be¬ 
low.  They  are  divided  into  twelve  books,  to  which 
a  supplemental  thirteenth  was  to  have  been  added  ; 
the  concluding  portions  of  the  fourth  and  eighth, 
and  the  commencement  of  the  sixth  and  twelfth, 
are  wanting.  Their  chief  object  is  to  point  out  the 
beauties  and  skill  of  the  poet,  rather  than  to  explain 
his  difficulties  ;  but  the  writer,  in  a  letter  sub- 
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joined  to  the  twelfth  book,  announces  his  intention, 
should  a  life  already  far  advanced  be  prolonged,  of 
compiling,  from  ancient  authorities,  a  description  of 
the  persons,  places,  herbs,  and  trees,  enumerated  in 
the  poem. 

The  popularity  of  the  u  Ars  Grammatica,”  espe¬ 
cially  of  the  second  part,  “  De  octo  partibus  Ora- 
tionis,”  is  sufficiently  evinced  by  the  prodigious 
number  of  editions  which  appeared  during  the  in¬ 
fancy  of  printing,  most  of  them  in  gothic  characters, 
without  date,  or  name  of  place,  or  of  printer,  and  the 
typographical  history  of  no  work,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Scriptures,  has  excited  more  interest  among 
bibliographers,  or  given  them  more  trouble.  Even 
before  the  invention  of  printing  from  movable 
types,  several  editions  seem  to  have  been  thrown 
off  from  blocks,  and  fragments  of  these  have  been 
preserved  in  various  collections.  The  three  parts 
will  be  found  in  the  collection  of  Putschius  ( Gram - 
maticae  Latinae  Audores  Antiqui ,  Hanov.  4to. 
1605),  together  with  the  commentary  of  Sergius  on 
theprimaand  secundaeditio ;  andthatofServiusMa- 
rius  Honoratus,  on  the  secunda  editio  only  (see  pp. 
1735,  1743,  1767,  1779,  1826)  ;  and  also  in  Lin- 
demann's  “  Corpus  Grammaticorum  Latinorum 
Veterum,”  vol.  i.  Lips.  1831. 

Of  the  commentary  on  Terence,  at  least  four 
editions,  separate  from  the  text,  appeared  during 
the  fifteenth  century.  That  which  is  believed  to 
be  the  first  is  a  folio,  in  Roman  characters,  without 
place,  date,  or  printer’s  name,  but  was  probably 
published  at  Cologne,  about  1470 — 1472  ;  the 
second  at  Venice,  by  Spira,  fol.  1472  ;  the  third  at 
Rome,  by  Sweynheym  and  Pannartz,  fol.  1472;  the 
fourth  at  Milan,  by  Zarotus,  fol.  1476.  It  will  be 
found  attached  to  all  complete  editions  of  the 
dramatist. 

The  commentaries  upon  the  Aeneid  were  first 
discovered  by  Jo.  Jovianus  Pontanus,  were  first 
published  from  the  copy  in  his  library,  by  Scipio 
Capycius,  Neap.  fol.  15^5,  and  were  inserted  by 
G.  Fabricius  in  the  “  Corpus  Interpretum  Virgi- 
lianorum.”  The  text  is  very  corrupt  and  imperfect, 
but  it  would  appear  that  MSS.  still  exist  which 
present  it  in  a  more  pure  and  complete  form, 
although  these  have  never  been  collated,  or  at  least 
given  to  the  world.  (See  Burmann,  in  the  pref.  to 
his  ed.  of  Virgil.)  (Idieron.  advers.  Ruf.  vol.  iii.  p. 
92,  ed.  Ras.,  in  Euseb.  Chron.  ad  ann.  ccclv  p.  c. ; 
in  Ecchs.  c.  i.  ;  see  also  Lud.  Schopfen,  De  Terentio 
et  Donato ,  8vo,  Bonn.  1824,  and  Specimen  emend, 
in  Ael.  Donati  comment.  Terent.  4to,  Bonn.  1826. 
Osann,  Beitr'dge  zur  Griechischen  mid  Romischen 
Litter aturqescliichte ,  Leip.  1839.)  [W.  R.] 

DO'NATUS,  TIBE'RIUS  CLAU'DIUS.  We 
find  prefixed  to  all  the  more  complete  editions  of 
Virgil  a  life  of  the  poet,  in  twenty-five  chapters, 
bearing  the  title,  “  Tiberii  Claudii  Donati  ad  Tiberium 
Claudianum  Maximum  Donatianum  filium  de  P. 
Virgilii  Maronis  Vita.”  Nothing  whatsoever  is 
known  with  regard  to  thisDonatus  ;  but  it  has  been 
conjectured  that  some  grammarian,  who  flourished 
about  the  commencement  of  the  fifth  century,  may 
have  drawn  up  a  biography  which  formed  the 
groundwork  of  the  piece  we  now  possess,  but  which, 
in  its  actual  shape,  exhibits  a  worthless  farrago  of 
childish  anecdotes  and  frivolous  fables,  compounded 
by  ignorant  and  unskilful  hands.  Indeed,  scarcely 
two  MSS.  can  be  found  in  which  it  does  not  wear 
a  different  aspect,  and  the  earlier  editors  seem  to 
have  moulded  it  into  its  present  form,  by  collecting 
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and  combining  these  various  and  often  heteroge¬ 
neous  materials.  [W.  R.] 

DONTAS  (A ovras),  a  Lacedaemonian  statuary, 
was  the  disciple  of  Dipoenus  and  Scyllis,  and  there¬ 
fore  flourished  about  b.  c.  550.  He  made  the 
statues  which  were  afterwards  placed  in  the  trea¬ 
sury  of  the  Megarians  at  Olympia.  They  were  of 
cedar  inlaid  with  gold,  and  formed  a  group  repre¬ 
senting  the  contest  of  Heracles  with  the  river 
Acheloiis,  and  containing  figures  of  Zeus,  Dei'aneira, 
Acheloiis,  and  Heracles,  with  Ares  assisting  Ache- 
loiis,  and  Athena  supporting  Heracles.  The  latter 
statue  seems,  however,  not  to  have  been  part  of 
the  original  group,  but  a  separate  work  by  Medon. 
(Comp.  Paus.  v.  17.  1.)  The  group  in  the  pedi¬ 
ment  of  the  Megarian  treasury,  representing  the 
war  of  the  gods  and  the  giants,  seems  also  to  have 
been  the  work  of  Dontas ;  but  the  passage  in  Pau- 
sanias  is  not  quite  clear.  (Paus.  vi.  19.  §  9;  Bockh, 
Corp.  Inscrip,  i.  p.  47,  &c.)  [P.  S.j 

DORCEUS  (A opKevs),  a  son  of  Hippocoon, 
who  had  a  heroum  at  Sparta  conjointly  with  his 
brother  Sebrus.  The  well  near  the  sanctuary  was 
called  Dorceia,  and  the  place  around  it  Sebrion. 
(Paus.  iii.  15.  §  2.)  It  is  probable  that  Dorceus 
is  the  same  personage  as  the  Dorycleus  in  Apollo- 
dorus  (iii.  10.  §  5),  where  his  brother  is  called 
Tebrus.  [L.  S.] 

DORIEUS  (Aocpievs),  eldest  son  of  Anaxan- 
drides,  king  of  Sparta,  bjT  his  first  wife  [Anaxan- 
d rides],  was  however  born  after  the  son  of  the 
second  marriage,  Cleomenes,  and  therefore  ex¬ 
cluded  from  immediate  succession.  He  was  ac¬ 
counted  the  first  in  personal  qualities  of  Sparta’s 
young  men,  and  feeling  it  an  indignity  to  remain 
under  the  rule  of  one  so  inferior  to  him  in  worth, 
and  so  narrowly  before  him  in  claim  to  the  throne, 
he  left  his  country  hastily,  and  without  consulting 
the  oracle  of  Delphi,  to  establish  for  himself  a  king¬ 
dom  elsewhere.  He  led.  his  colony  first,  under  the 
guidance  of  some  Theraeans,  to  Libya :  the  spot 
he  here  chose,  Cinyps  by  name,  was  excellent;  but 
he  was  driven  out  ere  long  by  the  Libyans  and  Car¬ 
thaginians,  and  led  the  survivors  home.  He  now, 
under  the  sanction  of  the  oracle,  set  forth  to  found 
a  Heracleia  in  the  district  pronounced  to  be  the 
property  of  Hercules,  and  to  have  been  reserved 
by  him  for  any  descendant  who  might  come  to 
claim  it,  Eryx,  in  Sicily.  In  his  passage  thither¬ 
ward,  along  the  Italian  coast,  he  found  the  people 
of  Croton  preparing  (b.  c.  510)  for  their  conflict 
with  Sybaris,  and  induced,  it  would  seem,  by  the 
connexion  between  Croton  and  Sparta  ( Muller, 
Dor.  bk.  x.  7.  §  12),  he  joined  in  the  expedition, 
and  received,  after  the  fall  of  the  city,  a  plot  of 
land,  on  which  he  built  a  temple  to  Athena,  of  the 
Crathis.  Such  was  the  story  given  to  Herodotus 
by  the  remnants  of  the  Sybarites,  Avho  were  his 
fellow- citizens  at  Tliurii,  denied  however  by  the 
Crotoniats,  on  the  evidence,  that  while  Callias,  the 
Elean  prophet,  had  received  from  them  various  re¬ 
wards,  still  enjoyed  there  by  his  posterity,  in  re¬ 
turn  of  his  service  in  the  war,  nothing  of  the  sort 
recalled  the  name  of  Dorieus.  This,  however,  if 
Dorieus  -was  bent  on  his  Sicilian  colony,  is  quite 
intelligible.  He  certainly  pursued  his  course  to 
Eryx,  and  there  seems  to  have  founded  his  Hera¬ 
cleia  ;  but  ere  long,  he  and  all  his  brother  Spartans 
with  him,  a  single  man  excepted  [Euryleon], 
were  cut  off  in  a  battle  with  the  Egestaeans,  and, 
as  it  seems,  the  Carthaginians.  lie  left  however 
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behind  him  a  son,  Euryanax,  who  accompanied  his 
cousin  Pausanias  in  the  campaign  (b.c.  47 9) 
against  Mardonius.  Why  this  son  did  not  succeed 
rather  than  Leonidas,  on  the  death  of  Cleomenes, 
is  not  clear;  Muller  suggests,  comparing  Plut. 
Agis,  c.  11,  that  a  Heracleid,  leaving  his  country 
to  settle  elsewhere  lost  his  rights  at  home.  (Herod, 
v.  41 — G6;  ix.  10,  53,  55;  Diod.  iv.  23;  Paus. 
iii.  16.  §  4,  and  3.  §  8.)  [A.  H.  C.] 

DORIEUS  (Awpieiis),  the  son  of  Diagoras 
[Diagoras],  one  of  the  noblest  of  the  noble 
Heracleid  family,  the  Eratids  of  Ialysus,  in 
Rhodes.  He  was  victor  in  the  pancratium  in 
three  successive  Olympiads,  the  87th,  88th,  and 
89th,  b.  c.  432,  428  and  424,  the  second  of  which 
is  mentioned  by  Thucydides  (iii.  8) ;  at  the 
Nemean  games  he  won  seven,  at  the  Isthmian 
eight  victories.  He  and  his  kinsman,  Peisidorus, 
were  styled  in  the  announcement  as  Thurians,  so 
that,  apparently,  before  424  at  latest,  they  had  left 
their  country.  (Paus.  vi.  7.)  The  whole  family 
were  outlawed  as  heads  of  the  aristocracy  by  the 
Athenians  (Xen.  Hell.  i.  5.  §  19),  and  took  refuge 
in  Thurii ;  and  from  Thurii,  after  the  Athenian 
disaster  at  Syracuse  had  re-established  there  the 
Peloponnesian  interest,  Dorieus  led  thirty  galleys 
to  the  aid  of  the  Spartan  cause  in  Greece.  He 
arrived  with  them  at  Cnidus  in  the  winter  of  412. 
(Thuc.  viii.  35.)  He  was,  no  doubt,  active  in  the 
revolution  Avhich,  in  the  course  of  the  same  winter, 
was  effected  at  Rhodes  (Thuc.  viii.  44) ;  its  revolt 
from  the  Athenians  was  of  course  accompanied  by 
the  restoration  of  the  family  of  Diagoras.  (b.c.  41 1.) 
We  find  him  early  in  the  summer  at  Miletus,  join¬ 
ing  in  the  expostulations  of  his  men  to  Astyochus, 
who,  in  the  Spartan  fashion,  raised  his  staff  as  if 
to  strike  him,  and  by  this  act  so  violently  excited 
the  Thurian  sailors  that  he  was  saved  from  vio¬ 
lence  only  by  Hying  to  an  altar.  (Thuc.  viii.  84.) 
And  shortly  after,  when  the  new  commander, 
Mindarus,  sailed  for  the  Hellespont,  he  was  sent 
with  thirteen  ships  to  crush  a  democratical  move¬ 
ment  in  Rhodes.  (Diod.  xiii.  38.)  Some  little 
time  after  the  battle  of  Cynossema  he  entered  the 
Hellespont  with  his  squadron,  now  fourteen  in 
number,  to  join  the  main  body;  and  being  de¬ 
scried  and  attacked  by  the  Athenians  with  twenty, 
was  forced  to  run  his  vessels  ashore,  near  Rhoe- 
teum.  Here  he  vigorously  maintained  himself 
until  Mindarus  came  to  his  succour,  and,  by  the 
advance  of  the  rest  of  the  Athenian  fleet,  the 
action  became  general:  it  was  decided  by  the 
sudden  arrival  of  Alcibiades  with  reinforcements. 
(Xen.  Hell.  i.  1.  §  2  ;  Diod.  xiii.  45.)  Four  years 
after,  at  the  close  of  b.  c.  407,  he  was  captured, 
with  two  Thurian  galleys,  by  the  Athenians,  and 
sent,  no  doubt,  to  Athens:  but  the  people,  in 
admiration  of  his  athletic  size  and  noble  beauty, 
dismissed  their  ancient  enemy,  though  already 
under  sentence  of  death,  without  so  much  as  ex¬ 
acting  a  ransom.  (Xen.  Hell.  i.  5.  §  19.)  Pausa¬ 
nias,  (/.  c.,)  on  the  authority  of  Androtion,  further 
relates,  that  at  the  time  when  Rhodes  joined  the 
Athenian  league  formed  by  Conon,  Dorieus  chanced 
to  be  somewhere  in  the  reach  of  the  Spartans,  and 
was  by  them  seized  and  put  to  death.  [A.  II.  C.] 
DORIEUS  (Aupievs),  the  author  of  an  epigram 
upon  Milo,  which  is  preserved  by  Athenaeus  (x. 
p.  412,  f.)  and  in  the  Greek  Anthology.  (Brunck, 
Anal.  ii.  63  ;  Jacobs,  ii.  62.)  Nothing  more  is 
known  of  him.  [P.  S.j 
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DORILLUS  (AopiWos)  or  DORIALLUS 
(AopiaWos),  an  Athenian  tragic  poet,  who  was 
ridiculed  by  Aristophanes.  Nothing  more  is 
known  of  him.  (Suid.,  Hesych.,  and  Etym.  Mag. 
s.  v.  AopiaWos ;  Aristoph.  Le/nn.  Fr.  336,  Dindorf, 
Schol.  in  Aristoph.  Ran.  v.  519;  Fabric.  Bibl. 
Graec.  ii.  p.  297.)  [P.  S.j 

DORI/MACHUS  (Aopiyaxos),  less  properly 
DORY'MACHUS  (Aopo/.m%os),  a  native  of 
Trichonium,  in  Aetolia,  and  son  of  Nicostratus, 
was  sent  out,  in  b.  c.  221,  to  Phigalea,  on  the 
Messenian  border,  with  which  the  Aetolians  had  a 
league  of  sympolity ,  ostensibly  to  defend  the  place, 
but  in  reality  to  watch  affairs  in  the  Peloponnesus 
with  a  view  of  fomenting  a  war,  for  which  his 
restless  countrymen  were  anxious.  A  number  of 
freebooters  flocked  together  to  him,  and  he  con¬ 
nived  at  their  plundering  the  territory  of  the  Mes- 
senians,  with  whom  Aetolia  was  in  alliance.  All 
complaints  he  received  at  first  with  neglect,  and 
afterwards  (when  he  had  gone  to  Messene,  on 
pretence  of  investigating  the  matter)  with  insult. 
The  Messenians,  however,  and  especially  Sciron, 
one  of  their  ephori,  behaved  with  such  spirit  that 
Dorimachus  was  compelled  to  yield,  and  to  promise 
satisfaction  for  the  injuries  done  ;  but  he  had  been 
treated  with  indignity,  which  he  did  not  forget, 
and  he  resolved  to  bring  about  a  war  with  Messe- 
nia.  This  he  was  enabled  to  do  through  his  kins¬ 
man  Scopas,  who  administered  the  Aetolian 
government  at  the  time,  and  who,  without  waiting 
for  any  decree  of  the  Assembly,  or  for  the  sanction 
of  the  select  council  (’ AnoKArjToi  ;  see  Polyb.  xx. 
1;  Liv.  xxxv.  34),  commenced  hostilities,  not 
against  Messenia  only,  but  also  against  the  Epei- 
rots,  Achaeans,  Acarnanians,  and  Macedonians. 
In  the  next  year,  B.  c.  220,  Dorimachus  invaded 
the  Peloponnesus  with  Scopas,  and  defeated  Ara- 
tus,  at  Caphyae.  [Seep.  255,  a.]  He  took  part 
also  in  the  operations  in  which  the  Aetolians  were 
joined  by  Scerdilaidas,  the  Illyrian, — the  capture 
and  burning  of  Cynaetha,  in  Arcadia,  and  the 
baffled  attempt  on  Cleitor, — and  he  was  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  unsuccessful  expedition  against 
Aegeira  in  B.c.  219.  In  the  autumn  of  the  same 
year,  being  chosen  general  of  the  Aetolians,  he 
ravaged  Epeirus,  and  destroyed  the  temple  at 
Dodona.  In  b.  c.  218  he  invaded  Thessaly,  in 
the  hope  of  drawing  Philip  away  from  the  siege  of 
Palus,  in  Cephallenia,  which  he  was  indeed  obliged 
to  relinquish,  in  consequence  of  the  treachery  of 
Leontius,  but  he  took  advantage  of  the  absence  of 
Dorimachus  to  make  an  incursion  into  Aetolia, 
advancing  to  Thermum,  the  capital  city,  and  plun¬ 
dering  it.  Dorimachus  is  mentioned  by  Livy  as 
one  of  the  chiefs  through  whom  M.  Valerius  Lae- 
vinus,  in  b.  c.  211,  concluded  a  treaty  of  alliance 
with  Aetolia  against  Philip,  from  whom  he  vainly 
attempted,  in  b.  c.  210,  to  save  the  town  of  Echi¬ 
nus,  in  Thessaly.  In  b.c.  204  he  and  Scopas  were 
appointed  by  the  Aetolians  to  draw  up  new  laws 
to  meet  the  general  distress,  occasioned  by  heavy 
debts,  with  which  the  two  commissioners  them¬ 
selves  were  severely  burdened.  In  b.  c.  196 
Dorimachus  was  sent  to  Egypt  to  negotiate  terms 
of  peace  with  Ptolemy  V.  (Epiphanes),  his  mission 
probably  having  reference  to  the  conditions  of 
amity  between  Ptolemy  and  Antiochus  the  Great, 
to  whom  the  Aetolians  were  now  looking  for  sup¬ 
port  against  Rome.  (Polyb.  iv.  3-13,  16-19,  57, 58, 
67,  77;  v.  i.  3,  4-9.  11,  17;  ix.  42;  xiii.  1;  xviii. 
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37 ;  xx.  1 ;  Fragm.  Hist.  68;  Liv.  xxvi.  24;  Brand- 
stater,  Gesch.  des  Aetol.  Landes ,  p.  342,  &c.)  [E.  E.] 

DO'RION  (AwpiW).  1.  A  critic  and  gramma¬ 
rian  in  the  time  of  Hadrian.  He  lived  at  Sardis, 
and  was  a  friend  of  Dionysius  of  Miletus,  the  rhe¬ 
torician.  (Philostr.  Vit.  Soph.  i.  22.  §  4.) 

2.  A  rhetorician  referred  to  by  the  elder  Seneca. 
(Suas.  2,  Controv.  i.  8,  iv.  24.) 

3.  A  native  probably  of  Egypt,  is  recorded  by 

Athenaeus,  from  whom  alone  our  knowledge  of 
him  is  derived,  as  a  musician,  a  wit,  a  bon  vivant, 
and  the  author  of  a  treatise  on  his  favourite  deli¬ 
cacy — fish.  His  profession  and  his  propensity  are 
together  marked  by  the  name  XoiroZocpvcrpTps,  ap¬ 
plied  to  him  by  the  comic  poet  Mnesimachus,  in 
his  play  of  “  Philip.”  (Ap.  Athen.  viii.  p.  338,  b. ; 
Meineke,  Fragm.  Com.  vol.  iii.  p.  578.)  He  is 
mentioned  too  in  a  fragment  of  Machon,  also  pre¬ 
served  by  Athenaeus  (viii.  p.  337,  c.  ;  Casaub.  ad 
loc .) ;  and  there  is  an  anecdote  of  him  at  the  court 
of  Nicocreon  of  Salamis  (Athen.  viii.  p.  337,  £), 
which  shews  that  he  did  not  lose  anything  for 
want  of  asking.  He  was  in  favour  also  with  Phi¬ 
lip  of  Macedon,  who  had  him  in  his  retinue  at 
Chaeroneia,  in  B.  c.  338.  (Athen.  iii.  p.  118,  b., 
vii.  pp.  282,  d„  287,  c.,  297,  c.,  300,  f.,  304,  £, 
306,  f.,  309,  f.,  312,  d.,  315,  b.,  319,  d.,  320,  d., 
322,  f.,  327,  £,  x.  p.  435,  c.)  There  was  a  Dorion 
too,  probably  a  different  person,  from  whose  work, 
called  TeMpyucov,  a  mythological  account  of  the 
origin  of  the  word  aunij  is  quoted  by  Athenaeus 
(iii.  p.  78,  a.).  [E.  E.] 

DORIS  (A wp(s),  a  daughter  of  Oceanus  and 
Thetis,  and  the  wife  of  her  brother  Nereus,  by 
whom  she  became  the  mother  of  the  Nereides. 
(Apollod.  i.  2.  §2;  Hesiod.  I'heog.  240,  &c.  ; 
Ov.  Met.  ii.  269.)  The  Latin  poets  sometimes 
use  the  name  of  this  marine  divinity  for  the  sea 
itself.  (Virg.  Eclog.  x.  5.)  One  of  Doris’s  daugh¬ 
ters,  or  the  Nereides,  likewise  bore  the  name  of 
Doris.  (Horn.  II.  xviii.  45.  )  [L.  S.] 

DORIS  (A dpis),  a  Locrian,  daughter  of  Xene- 
tus,  wife  of  the  elder,  and  mother  of  the  younger 
Dionysius.  (Diod.  xiv.  44;  Plut.  Dion ,  3.)  She 
died  before  her  husband,  who  seems  to  have 
lamented  her  loss  in  one  of  his  tragedies.  (Lucian. 
adv.  Indoct.  §  15.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

DORO'THEUS  (Awpodeos).  A  considerable 
number  of  works  are  mentioned  by  ancient  writers 
as  the  productions  of  Dorotheus,  without  our  being 
able  to  determine  whether  they  belong  to  one  or 
to  different  persons.  The  following,  however, 
must  be  distinguished  : — 

1.  The  author  of  a  work  on  the  history  of  Alex¬ 
ander  the  Great,  of  which  Athenaeus  (vii.  p.276) 
quotes  the  sixth  book.  As  Athenaeus  mentions 
no  characteristic  to  distinguish  him  from  other 
persons  of  the  same  name,  we  cannot  say  who  he 
was,  or  whether  he  is  the  author  of  any  of  the 
other  works  which  are  known  only  as  the  produc¬ 
tions  of  Dorotheus  :  viz.  a  Sicilian  history  (2i/re- 
Ai«-d),  from  the  first  book  of  which  a  fragment  is 
preserved  in  Stobaeus  (Flor.  xlix.  49)  and  Apos- 
tolius  ( Proverb .  xx.  13);  a  history  of  Italy  (’Ira- 
Ai/ca),  from  the  fourth  book  of  which  a  statement 
is  quoted  by  Plutarch  ( Farall .  Min.  20  ;  comp. 
Clem.  Alex.  Proirept.  p.  12);  Ila^5e/CT7]v,  of  which 
Clemens  of  Alexandria  ( Strom .  i.  p.  144)  quotes 
the  first  book  ;  and  lastly,  Mer agopcpdaeis,  which 
is  referred  to  by  Plutarch.  ( Parall .  Min.  25.) 

2.  Of  Ascalon,  a  Greek  grammarian  frequently 
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referred  to  by  Athenaeus,  who  quotes  the  108th 
book  of  a  work  of  his,  entitled  Ae|ewv  orvvayccyrf. 
(Athen.  vii.  p.  329,  ix.  p.  410,  xi.  p.  481,  xiv.  p. 
658 ;  comp.  Schol.  ad  Horn.  II.  ix.  90,  x.  252 ; 
Eustath.  ad  Horn.  II.  xxiii.  230,  p.  1297.)  This 
work  may  be  the  same  as  the  one  7repl  t <2u  £evws 
dprj/uLevinv  Karot  aroixCov  (Phot.  Bill.  Cod. 

156),  which  seems  to  have  been  only  a  chapter  or 
section  of  the  great  work.  Another  work  of  his 
bore  the  title  irepi  ’ Avrupavovs  Kal  tt epl  rij-s  n apa 
veoorepois  kcv/xiko?s  /uaTTvrjs.  (Athen.  xiv.  p.  662.) 

3.  Of  Athens,  is  mentioned  among  the  authors 
consulted  by  Pliny.  ( II.N .  Elench.  lib.  xii.  and  xiii.) 

4.  A  Chaldaean,  is  mentioned  as  the  author 
of  a  work  7 repl  A iOcav  by  Plutarch  {de  Flum.  23), 
who  quotes  the  second  book  of  it.  He  may  be 
the  same  as  the  Dorotheus  referred  to  by  Pliny 
{H.  N.  xxii.  22),  though  the  latter  may  also  be 
identical  with  the  Athenian,  No.  3. 

5.  Bishop  of  Martianople,  lived  about  a.  d. 
431,  and  was  a  most  obstinate  follower  of  the 
party  and  heresies  of  Nestorius.  He  was  so  vio¬ 
lent  in  his  opinions,  that  shortly  before  the  synod 
of  Ephesus,  he  declared  that  any  man  who  believed 
that  the  Virgin  Mary  was  the  mother  of  God  was 
deserving  of  eternal  damnation.  He  took  part 
in  the  synod  of  Ephesus,  which  deposed  him  on 
account  of  his  insisting  upon  the  correctness  of  the 
Nestorian  views;  and  a  synod  which  was  held 
soon  after  at  Constantinople  expelled  him  from  his 
see.  When  Saturninus  was  appointed  his  succes¬ 
sor,  a  popular  tumult  broke  out  at  Martianople,  in 
consequence  of  which  Dorotheus  was  exiled  by  an 
imperial  edict  to  Caesareia  in  Cappadocia.  There 
are  extant  by  him  four  Epistles  printed  in  a  Latin 
translation  in  Lupus.  ( Epistol .  Ephesinae,  No.  46, 
78,  115,  137;  comp.  Cave,  Hist.  Lit.  i.  p.  328.) 

6.  Archimandrita  of  Palestine,  lived  about 
a.  d.  600,  and  is  said  to  have  been  a  disciple  of 
Joannes  Monachus,  on  whom  he  waited  during  an 
illness,  which  lasted  for  several  years.  He  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  have  afterwards  been  made  bishop  of 
Brixia  on  account  of  his  great  learning.  He  wrote 
a  work,  in  three  books,  on  obscure  passages  in  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,  which  however  is  a  mere 
compilation  made  from  the  works  of  Gregory  the 
Great,  for  which  reason  it  is  printed  among  the 
works  of  the  latter,  in  the  Roman  edition  of  1591, 
and  the  subsequent  ones.  (Cave,  Hist.  Lit.  i.  p. 
444;  Fabr,  Bibl.  Gr.  xi.  p.  103.) 

7.  Of  Sidon,  was  the  author  of  astrological 
poems  (dnoTeXeapaTa),  of  which  a  few  fragments 
are  still  extant.  They  are  collected  in  Iriarte’s 
Catalog.  Cod.  MSS.  Biblioth.  Mat.  i.  p.  224,  and 
in  Cramer’s  Anecdota ,  iii.  pp.  167,  185.  Manilius, 
among  the  Romans,  and  several  Arab  writers  on 
astrology,  have  made  considerable  use  of  these 
Apotelesmata.  Some  critics  are  inclined  to  consider 
Dorotheus  of  Sidon  as  identical  with  the  Chaldaean. 

8.  Of  Tyre,  has  been  frequently  confounded 
with  Dorotheus,  a  presbyter  of  Antioch  in  the 
reign  of  Diocletian,  who  is  spoken  of  by  Eusebius. 
{II.  E.  vii.  32.)  He  must  further  be  distinguished 
from  another  Dorotheus,  who  was  likewise  a  con¬ 
temporary  of  Diocletian.  (Euseb.  II.  E.  viii.  1,  6.) 
Our  Dorotheus  is  said  to  have  flourished  about 
A.  D.  303,  to  have  suffered  much  from  the  persecu¬ 
tions  of  Diocletian,  and  to  have  been  sent  into 
exile.  When  this  persecution  ceased,  he  returned 
to  his  see,  in  which  he  seems  to  have  remained  till 
the  time  of  the  emperor  Julian,  by  whose  emissa- 
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ries  he  was  seized  and  put  to  death,  at  the  age  of 
107  years.  This  account,  however,  is  not  found 
in  any  of  his  contemporaries,  and  occurs  only  in 
an  anonymous  writer  who  lived  after  the  sixth 
century  of  our  era,  and  from  whom  it  was  incorpo¬ 
rated  in  the  Martyrologia.  Dorotheas  is  further 
said  to  have  written  several  theological  works,  and 
we  still  possess,  under  his  name,  a  “  Synopsis  de 
Vita  et  Morte  Prophetarum,  Apostolorum  et  Dis- 
cipulorum  Domini,”  which  is  printed  in  Latin  in 
the  third  vol.  of  the  Biblioth.  Patrum.  A  specimen 
of  the  Greek  original,  with  a  Latin  translation,  is 
given  by  Cave  {Hist.  Lit.  i.  p.  115,  &c.),  and  the 
whole  was  edited  by  Fabricius,  at  the  end  of  his 
“  Monumenta  Variorum  de  Mosis,  Prophetarum  et 
Apostolorum  Vita,”  1714,  8vo.  It  is  an  ill-digested 
mass  of  fabulous  accounts,  though  it  contains  a  few 
things  also  which  are  of  importance  in  ecclesiastical 
history.  (Cave,  Hist.  Lit.  i.  p.  115,  &c.) 

There  are  a  few  other  ecclesiastics  of  this  name, 
concerning  whom  little  or  nothing  is  known.  A 
list  of  them  is  given  by  Fabricius.  {Bibl.  Graec. 
vii.  p.  452,  note  p.  )  [L.  S.] 

DORO'THEUS,  a  celebrated  jurist  of  quaest- 
orian  rank,  and  professor  of  law  at  Berytus,  was 
one  of  the  principal  compilers  of  Justinian’s  Digest, 
and  was  invited  by  the  emperor  from  Berytus  to 
Constantinople  for  that  purpose.  (Const.  Tant.  §  9.) 
He  also  had  a  share,  along  with  Tribonian  and 
Theophilus,  in  the  composition  of  the  Institutes. 
{Prooem.  Inst.  93.)  He  was  one  of  the  professors 
to  whom  the  Const.  Omnem ,  regulating  the  new 
system  of  legal  education  was  addressed  in  a.  d. 
533,  and  in  the  following  year  was  employed, 
conjointly  with  Tribonian,  Menna,  Constantinus, 
and  Joannes,  to  form  the  second  edition  of  the 
Code,  by  the  insertion  of  the  fifty  decisions,  and 
by  such  other  alterations  as  were  necessary  for  its 
improvement.  (Const.  Cordi.  §  2.) 

Ant.  Augustinus  (cited  by  Suarez,  Notit.  Basil. 
§  29)  in  his  Prolegomena  to  the  Novells  of  Justi¬ 
nian,  asserts  that  Mat.  Blastares  ascribes  to  Doro- 
theus  a  Greek  interpretation  of  the  Digest,  not  so 
extended  as  that  of  Stephanus,  nor  so  concise  as 
that  of  Cyrillus.  The  passage,  however,  as  repre¬ 
sented  by  Augustinus,  is  not  to  be -found  in  the 
Prooemium  of  the  Syntagma  of  Blastares,  as  edited 
by  Bishop  Beveridge  in  the  second  volume  of  his 
Synodicon.  Fabrotus  {Basil,  vi.  p.  259,  in  marg.) 
asserts  without  ground,  “  Dorotheus  scripsit  to 
TvXaTos  ;”  i.  e.  a  Greek  translation  of  the  text  of  the 
Digest.  That  Dorotheus  commented  upon  the 
Digest  appears  from  Basil,  ed.  Fabrot.  iv.  pp.  336, 
337,  338,  and  Basil,  ed.  Heimbach,  i.  pp.  623,  763  ; 
ii.  p.  138. 

Dorotheus  occasionally  cites  the  Code  of  Jus¬ 
tinian.  {Basil,  iv.  pp.  375,  379.)  Bach  {Hist. 
Jur.  Rom.  lib.  iv.  c.  1.  sect.  3.  §  9,  p.  630)  asserts, 
that  he  wrote  the  Index  of  the  Code,  but  vouches 
no  authority  for  this  assertion,  which  is  doubted 
by  Pohl.  {Ad  Suares.  Not.  Bas.  p.  71,  n.  t.) 

The  following  list  of  passages  in  the  Basilica 
(ed.  Fabrot.),  where  Dorotheus  is  cited,  is  given 
by  Fabricius:  {Bibl.  Gr.  xn.  p.444:)  iii.  212, 
265;  iv.  336,  337,  338,  368,  370,  371,  372,  374, 
376,  378,  379,  380,  381,  383,  384,  385,  398,  399, 
401,  402,  403,  704;  v.  39,  144,  173,  260,  290, 
325,  410,  414,  423,  433,  434  ;  vi.  49,  259,  273 ; 
vii.  95,  101,  225. 

Dorotheus  died  in  the  lifetime  of  Stephanus,  by 
whom  he  is  termed  6  gaKaplrps  in  Basil,  iii.  212. 
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Some  have  believed  that  a  jurist  of  the  same 
name  flourished  in  a  later  age,  for  the  untrust¬ 
worthy  Hie.  Comnenus  Papadopoli  {Praenot.  Mys- 
tag.  p.  408)  cites  a  scholium  of  Dorotheus  Mona- 
chus  on  the  title  de  testibus  in  the  Compendium 
Legum  Leonis  et  Constantini.  [J.  T.  G.] 

DORO'THEUS  (A wpodeos)  a  Greek  physician, 
who  wrote  a  work  entitled  'T7 Togv/igara,  Com¬ 
mentary  which  is  quoted  by  Phlegon  Trallianus 
{De  Mirab.  c.  26),  but  is  no  longer  in  existence. 
He  must  have  lived  some  time  in  or  before  the 
second  century  after  Christ,  and  may  perhaps  be 
the  same  person  who  is  mentioned  by  Pliny,  and 
said  to  have  been  a  native  of  Athens,  and  also  the 
same  as  Dorotheus  Ilelius,  who  is  twice  mentioned 
byGalen.  {DeAntid.  ii.  14  ;  vol.  xiv.  pp.  183,  187.) 

2.  A  physician  of  this  name,  who  was  a  Chris¬ 
tian,  and  also  in  deacon’s  orders,  appears  to  have 
consulted  Isidorus  Pelusiotes,  in  the  fifth  century 
after  Christ,  on  the  reason  why  incorporeal  beings 
are  less  subject  to  injury  and  corruption  than  cor¬ 
poreal  ;  to  which  question  he  received  an  answer 
in  a  letter,  which  is  still  extant.  (Isid.  Pelus, 
Epist.  v.  191,  ed.  Paris,  1638.)  [W.  A.  G.] 

DORO'THEUS,  a  painter,  who  executed  for 
Nero  a  copy  of  the  Aphrodite  Anadyomene  of 
Apelles.  He  lived  therefore  about  a.  d.  60.  (Plin. 
xxxv.  10,  s.  36.  §  15  ;  Apelles.)  [P.  S.] 

DORPANEUS.  [Decebalus.] 

DORSO,  the  name  of  a  family  of  the  patrician 
Fabia  gens. 

1.  C.  Fabius  Dorso,  greatly  distinguished  him¬ 
self  at  the  time  when  the  Capitol  was  besieged  by 
the  Gauls,  (b.  c.  390.)  The  Fabian  gens  was  ac¬ 
customed  to  celebrate  a  sacrifice  at  a  fixed  time  on 
the  Quirinal  hill,  and  accordingly,  at  the  appointed 
time,  C.  Dorso,  who  was  then  a  young  man,  de¬ 
scended  from  the  Capitol,  carrying  the  sacred  things 
in  his  hands,  passed  in  safety  through  the  enemy’s 
posts,  and,  after  performing  the  sacrifice,  returned 
in  safety  to  the  Capitol.  (Liv.  v.  46,  52;  Val. 
Max.  i.  1.  §  11.)  The  tale  is  somewhat  dif¬ 
ferently  related  by  other  writers.  Dion  Cassius 
(Fragm.  29,  ed.  Reimar.)  speaks  of  the  sacrifice  as 
a  public  one,  which  Fabius,  whom  he  calls  Caeso 
Fabius,  had  to  perform  as  one  of  the  pontiffs. 
Floras  (i.  13)  also  calls  him  a  pontiff,  .who  was 
sent  by  Manlius,  the  commander  on  the  Capitol, 
to  celebrate  the  sacred  rite  on  the  Quirinal  Ap- 
pian,  on  the  other  hand,  who  quotes  Cassius  He- 
mina  as  his  authority,  says  that  the  sacrifice  was 
performed  in  the  temple  of  Vesta.  {Celt.  6.) 

2.  M.  Fabius  Dorso,  son  probably  of  No.  1,  was 
consul  in  B.  c.  345  with  Ser.  Sulpicius  Camerinus 
Rufus,  in  which  year  Camillus  was  appointed  dic¬ 
tator  to  carry  on  the  war  with  the  Aurunci.  He 
made  war  with  his  colleague  against  the  Volsci  and 
took  Sora.  (Liv.  vii.  28;  Diod.  xvi.  66.) 

3.  C.  Fabius  Dorso  Licinus,  son  or  grandson 
of  No.  2,  was  consul  in  b.  c.  273  with  C.  Claudius 
Canina,  but  died  in  the  course  of  this  year.  It 
was  in  his  consulship  that  colonies  were  founded 
at  Cosa  and  Paestum,  and  that  an  embassy  was 
sent  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  to  Rome.  (Veil. 
Pat.  i.  14;  Eutrop.  ii.  15.) 

DORUS  (A wpos),  the  mythical  ancestor  of  the 
Dorians;  he  is  described  either  as  a  son  of  Hellen, 
by  the  nymph  Orsei's,  and  a  brother  of  Xuthus  and 
Aeolus  (Apollod.  i.  7.  §  3 ;  Diod.  iv.  60) ;  or 
as  a  son  of  Apollo,  by  Phthia,  and  a  brother  of 
Laodocus  and  Polypoites  (Apollod.  i.  7.  §  6), 
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whereas  Servius  {ad  Aen.  ii.  27)  calls  him  a  son 
of  Poseidon.  He  is  said  to  have  assembled  the 
people  which  derived  its  name  from  him  (the  Do¬ 
rians)  around  him  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Par¬ 
nassus.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  383;  Herod,  i.  56,  comp. 
Muller,  Dor.  i.  1.  §  1.)  [L.  S.] 

DORYCLEIDAS  {AopvnXei^as),  a  Lacedae¬ 
monian  statuary,  the  brother  of  Medon,  made  the 
gold  and  ivory  statue  of  Themis,  in  the  temple  of 
Hera  at  Olympia.  He  was  a  disciple  of  Dipoenus 
and  Scyllis,  and  therefore  flourished  about  B.  c. 
550.  (Paus.  v.  17.  §  1.)  [P.  S.] 

DORYCLUS  (A opvKXos),  the  name  of  two 
mythical  personages.  (Horn.  II.  xi.  489  ;  Virg. 
Aen.  v.  620.)  [L.  S.] 

DO'RYLAS,  the  name  of  two  mythical  per¬ 
sonages.  (Ov.  Met.  v.  130,  xii.  380.)  [L.  S.] 

DORYLA'US  ( AopuA.aos ).  1.  A  general  of 

Mithridates,  who  conducted  an  army  of  80,000 
rnen  into  Greece  in  b.  c.  86  to  assist  Archelaus  in 
the  war  with  the  Romans.  (Appian,  Mithr.  17, 
49  ;  Plut.  Suit.  20  ;  comp,  above,  p.  262,  a.) 

2.  An  ambassador  of  Deiotarus.  (Cic.  pro  Dela¬ 
tor.  15.) 

DORY'PHORUS  {Aopvcpopos),  one  of  the  most 
influential  freedmen  and  favourites  of  the  emperor 
Nero,  who  employed  him  as  his  secretary,  and 
lavished  enormous  sums  upon  him.  But  in  A.  D. 
63  Nero  is  said  to  have  poisoned  him,  because  he 
opposed  his  marriage  with  Poppaea.  (Tacit.  Ann. 
xiv.  65  ;  Dion  Cass.  Ixi.  5.)  [L.  S.] 

DOSI'ADAS  {Acro-iabas),  of  Rhodes,  the  au¬ 
thor  of  two  enigmatic  poems  in  the  Greek  Antho¬ 
logy,  the  verses  of  which  are  so  arranged  that  each 
poem  presents  the  profile  of  an  altar,  whence  each 
of  them  is  entitled  A cvcridSa  /Bagos.  (Brunck,  Anal. 
i.  412;  Jacobs,  i.  202.)  The  language  of  these 
poems  is  justly  censured  by  Lucian.  {Lexiph.  25.) 
Dosiadas  is  also  one  of  the  authors  to  whom  the 
“Egg  of  Simmias”  is  ascribed.-  [Besantinus.] 
The  time  at  which  he  lived  is  unknown.  (Fabric. 
Bibl.  Graec.  iii.  810 — 812;  Jacobs,  A  nth.  Graec. 
vii.  pp.  211 — 224,  xiii.  pp.  888,  889.)  [P.  S.] 

DOSI'THEUS  (A axrideos),  a  Greek  historian, 
of  whom  four  works  are  mentioned  :  1.  SitfeAt/ca, 
of  which  the  third  book  is  quoted.  (Plut.  Parall. 
Alin.  19.)  2.  A Gha/ca,  of  which  likewise  the  third 
book  is  quoted.  (Plut.  Parall.  Min.  30.)  3.  Tra- 

A ma  (ibid.  33,  34,  37,  40),  and  4.  rTeAo7n5cu. 
(Ibid.  33  ;  Steph.  Byz.  s.v.  A dpLov.)  But  nothing 
further  is  known  about  him.  [L.  S.] 

DOSTTHEUS  (Ac voldeos),  of  Colonus,  a  geo¬ 
meter,  to  whom  Archimedes  dedicates  his  books 
on  the  sphere  and  cylinder,  and  that  on  spirals. 
Censorious  is  held  to  say  (c.  18),  that  he  improved 
the  octa-eteris  of  Eudoxus  :  and  both  Geminus 
and  Ptolemy  made  use  of  the  observations  of  the 
times  of  appearance  of  the  fixed  stars,  which  he 
made  in  the  year  b.  c.  200.  Pliny  ( ff .  N.  xviii. 
31)  mentions  him.  (Fabric.  Bibl.  Graec.  vol.  iv. 
p.  15.)  [A.  De  M.J 

DOSI'THEUS,  surnamed,  probably  from  his 
occupation,  Magister,  was  a  schoolmaster  and 
grammarian,  teaching  Greek  to  Roman  youths. 
He  lived  under  Septimius  Severus  and  Ant.  Cara- 
calla,  about  the  beginning  of  the  third  century  of 
our  era.  This  appears  by  a  passage  in  his  fE pgg- 
vevgara,  where  he  states  that  he  copied  the  Gene- 
ologia  of  Hyginus  in  the  consulship  of  Maximus 
and  Aprus,  which  occurred  A.  d.  207. 

There  is  extant  of  this  author,  in  two  manu- 
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scripts,  a  work  entitled  'Epppuevgara  divided  into 
three  books.  Parts  of  it  have  never  been  published, 
and  do  not  deserve  to  be  published  ;  for  all  that  is 
the  author’s  own  is  worthless,  ill-expressed,  and 
disfigured  by  excessive  boastfulness.  The  first 
book  (unpublished)  consists  of  a  Greek  grammar, 
written  in  Latin,  and  treating  of  the  parts  of 
speech.  The  second  book  consists  chiefly  of 
imperfect  vocabularies  and  glossaries,  Greek-Latin 
and  Latin-Greek.  The  glossaries  were  publish¬ 
ed  by  H.  Stephanus,  fol.  1573,  and  have  since 
been  several  times  reprinted.  The  third  book 
contains  translations  from  Latin  authors  into 
Greek,  and  vice  versa,  the  Latin  and  Greek  being 
placed  on  opposite  columns.  From  the  extracts 
thus  preserved  this  part  of  the  work  deserves  atten¬ 
tion.  It  consists  of  six  divisions,  or  chapters  ;  1. 
The  first  chapter  is  entitled  Divi  Hadriani  Senten- 
tiae  et  Epistolae,  and  contains  legal  anecdotes  of 
Hadrian,  mostly  without  much  point,  his  answers 
to  petitioners,  a  letter  written  by  him  to  his  mother, 
and  a  notice  of  a  law  concerning  parricide.  The  law 
referred  to  directs  the  murderer  of  his  father  to  be 
sewn  alive  in  a  sack,  along  with  a  dog,  a  cock,  a 
viper,  and  an  ape,  and  to  be  thrown  into  the  near¬ 
est  sea  or  river.  Reinesius  {Defens.  Variar. 
Led.  p.  90)  refers  this  law  to  a  later  age  than 
that  of  Hadrian,  and  thinks  that  it  was  first  intro¬ 
duced  by  Constantine,  a.  d.  319  (Cod.  9,  tit.  17), 
but  this  supposition  is  inconsistent  either  with  the 
genuineness  of  the  fragment,  or  with  the  date 
when  Dositheus  lived,  as  collected  from  his  own 
testimony.  The  Divi  Hadriani  Sententiae  et  Epis¬ 
tolae  were  first  published  by  Goldastus,  8vo,  1601, 
and  may  be  found  in  Fabricius.  {Bibl.  Graeca  xii. 
pp.  514 — 554,  edit.  1724.)  The  same  work  has 
been  edited  by  Schulting,  in  his  Jurisprudentia 
Antejustiniana ,  and  by  Booking  in  the  Bonn 
Corpus  Juris  Romani  Antejustiniani.  2.  The  se¬ 
cond  chapter  contains  eighteen  fables  of  Aesop. 
3.  The  third  chapter  has  been  usually  entitled, 
after  Pithoeus,  Fragmentum  Regularum ,  or,  after 
Roever,  Fragmentum  veteris  jurisconsulti  de  juris 
speciebus  et  de  manumissionibus.  Of  this,  the  Latin 
text  alone  was  first  published  by  Pithoeus,  4to, 
Paris,  1573,  at  the  end  of  his  edition  of  the  Colla- 
tio  Legum  Mosaicarum  et  Romanarum.  The 
Greek  and  Latin  text  together  were  published  by 
Roever,  8vo,  Lug.  Bat.  1739.  The  Latin  text 
appears  in  the  Jurisp.  Antejust.  of  Schulting.  The 
Greek  and  Latin  together  (revised  by  Beck,  not, 
as  is  commonly  stated,  by  Biener)  are  given  in  the 
Berlin  Jus  Civile  Antejustinianeum,  and  by  Boeck- 
ing  in  the  Bonn  Corp.  Jur.  Rom.  Antejust.  There 
are  able  observations  on  this  fragment  by  Cujas(D5- 
serv.  xiii.  31),  and  by  Valckenar  {Aliscell.  Observ. 
x.  p.  108).  It  has  also  been  learnedly  criticised  by 
Schilling,  in  his  unfinished  Dissertatio  Critica  de 
Fragrnento  Juris  Romani  Dositheano ,  Lips.  1819, 
and  by  Lachmann,  in  his  Versuch  uber  Dositheus , 
4to,  Berlin,  1837.  This  fragment,  which  has 
recently  excited  considerable  attention,  contains 
some  remarks  upon  the  division  of  jus  into  civile, 
naturale,  and  gentium,  the  division  of  persons  into 
freeborn  and  freedmen,  and  the’  law  of  manumis¬ 
sions.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  Greek  text 
has  been  translated  from  a  Latin  original.  Schil¬ 
ling,  against  the  probable  inference  to  be  derived 
from  internal  evidence,  supposes  it  to  have  been  a 
compilation,  by  Dositheus,  from  several  jurists, 
and  in  this  opinion  is  followed  by  Zimmem  {R.  R> 
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G.  i.  §  7).  The  fragment  resembles  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  elementary  legal  works,  as  those  of  Ul- 
pian  and  Gains,  with  which  we  are  already 
acquainted  ;  and  it  is  not  likely  that  a  petty  gram¬ 
marian  would  have  employed  himself  in  making  a 
legal  compilation.  By  Cujas  and  others,  it  has 
been  attributed  to  Ulpian,  but  it  seems,  from  some 
reasons,  to  have  been  of  rather  earlier  date.  It  is, 
however,  at  least  as  late  as  Hadrian,  for  the.  author 
quotes  Neratius  Priscus  and  Julianus.  As  Dori- 
theus  himself  calls  the  work  Regulae ,  it  is  supposed 
by  Lachmann,  who  supports  his  conjecture  by 
strong  arguments,  to  have  been  an  extract  from 
Pauli  Regularum  Libri  vii.  The  Latin  text  that 
has  come  down  to  us  appears  to  be  a  miserable 
retranslation  from  the  Greek,  and  many  have  been 
the  conjectures  as  to  the  mode  in  which  it  was 
formed.  Lachmann  seems  to  have  been  success¬ 
ful  in  solving  the  enigma.  He  thinks  that  the 
Greek  text  was  intended  as  a  theme  for  re-transla- 
tion  into  Latin  by  the  pupils  of  Dositheus,  and 
that  the  present  Latin  text  was  formed  by  placing 
the  words  of  the  original  text,  out  of  their  original 
order,  under  the  corresponding  words  of  the  Greek 
version.  Proceeding  on  this  idea,  Lachmann  has 
attempted,  and,  on  the  whole,  with  success,  out  of 
the  disjointed  Latin,  to  restore  the  original.  4.  The 
fourth  chapter  is  imperfect,  but  contains  extracts 
from  the  Genealogia  of  Hyginus,  which  were  first 
published  by  Augustinus  van  Staveren.  5.  The 
fifth  chapter,  which  wants  the  commencement, 
contains  a  narrative  of  the  Trojan  war,  formed 
from  summaries  of  books  vii. — xxiv.  of  Homer’s 
Iliad.  6.  The  sixth  chapter  contains  a  scholastic 
conversation  of  no  value.  The  whole  of  the  third 
book  was  published  separately  by  Booking,  16mo. 
Bonn,  1832.  [J.  T.  G- ] 

DOSI'THEUS  (AoaiOeos),  a  Greek  physician, 
who  must  have  lived  in  or  before  the  sixth  century 
after  Christ,  as  Aetius  has  preserved  (Tetrab.  ii. 
Serm.  iv.  cap.  63,  p.  424)  one  of  his  medical  for¬ 
mulae,  which  is  called  “  valde  celeber ,”  and  which 
is  also  inserted  by  Nicolaus  Myrepsus  in  his  Anti- 
dotarium.  (Sect.  xli.  cap.  78,  p.  792.)  Another  of 
his  prescriptions  is  quoted  by  Paulus  Aegineta. 
(De  Re  Med.  vii.  11,  p.  660.)  [W.  A.  G.] 

DOSSENNUS  FA'BIUS,  or  DORSENNUS, 
an  ancient  Latin  comic  dramatist,  censured  by 
Horace  on  account  of  the  exaggerated  buffoonery 
of  his  characters,  and  the  mercenary  carelessness 
with  which  his  pieces  were  hastily  produced.  Two 
lines  of  this  author,  one  of  them  from  a  play 
named  Acharistio ,  are  quoted  by  Pliny  in  proof  of 
the  estimation  in  which  the  Romans  of  the  olden 
time  held  perfumed  wines,  and  his  epitaph  has 
been  preserved  by  Seneca — 

“  Hospes  resiste  et  sophiam  Dosenni  lege.” 
Munk,  while  he  admits  the  existence  of  a  Dos- 
sennus,  whom  he  believes  to  have  composed 
palliatae ,  maintains  that  this  name  (like  that  of 
Maechus )  was  appropriated  to  one  of  the  standard 
characters  in  the  Atellane  farces.  (Hor.  Epist.  ii. 
1.  173,  where  some  of  the  oldest  MSS.  have  Dor- 
senus;  Plin.  H.  N.  xiv.  15;  Senec.  Epist.  89; 
Munk,  deFabulis  Atellan.  pp.  28,  35, 122.)  [  \\  .R.] 
DOSSE'NUS,  L.  RU'BRIUS,  of  whom  there 
are  several  coins  extant,  but  who  is  not  mentioned 
by  any  ancient  writer.  A  specimen  of  one  of 
these  coins  is  given  below,  containing  on  the  ob¬ 
verse  a  head  of  Jupiter,  and  on  the  reverse  a  qua¬ 
driga,  resembling  a  triumphal  carriage,  from  which 
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it  may  be  inferred  that  this  Dossenus  had  obtained 
a  triumph  for  some  victory. 


DOTIS  (Awtls),  a  daughter  of  Elatus  or  Aste- 
rius,  by  Amphictyone,  from  whom  the  Dotian 
plain,  in  Thessaly,  was  believed  to  have  derived 
its  name.  Dotis  was  the  mother  of  Phlegyas,  by 
Ares.  (Apollod.  iii.  5.  §  5,  where  in  some  editions 
we  have  a  wrong  reading,  Xpvarjs,  instead  of  Aorn- 
Sos;  Steph.  Byz.  s.  v.  Acot lop.)  [L.  S.] 

DOXA'PATER,  GREGO'RIUS,  a  Graeco-Ro¬ 
man  jurist,  who  is  occasionally  mentioned  in  the 
scholia  on  the  Basilica.  (Basil,  vol.  iii.  p.  440,  vii. 
16.  317.)  He  is  probably  the  same  person  with 
the  Gregorius  of  Basil,  ii.  p.  566,  and  vii.  p.  607. 

Montfaucon  (Palaeograph.  Graec.  lib.  i.  c.  6, 
p.  62,  lib.  iv.  c.  6,  p.  302  ;  Diar.  Ral.  p.  217  ;  Bibl. 
MSSt.  p.  196),  shews  that  a  Doxapater,  who 
was  Diaconus  Magnae  Ecclesiae  and  Nomophylax 
(besides  other  titles  and  offices),  edited  a  Nomo- 
canon,  or  synopsis  of  ecclesiastical  law,  at  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Joannes  Comnenus,  who  reigned  A.  d. 
1118  — 1143.  The  manuscript  of  this  work  is  in 
the  library  of  the  fathers  of  St.  Basil,  at  Rome. 
Pohl  (ad  Suares  Notit.  Basil,  p.  139,  n.  8)  seems 
to  make  Montfaucon  identify  the  author  of  this 
Nomocanon  with  the  Lord  Gregorius  Doxapater, 
the  jurist  of  the  Basilica,  who  is  not  mentioned 
by  Montfaucon. 

Fabricius  (Bibl.  Gr.  lib.  v.  c.  25)  attributes  the 
authorship  of  this  Nomocanon  to  Doxapater  Nilus, 
who,  under  Rogerius,  in  Sicily,  about  A.  D.  1 1 43, 
wrote  a  treatise,  de  quinque  Patriarchalibus  Sedibus, 
first  published  by  Stephen  le  Moyne,  in  his  Varia 
Sacra ,  i.  p.  211.  Fabricius  is  probably  correct, 
and  it  is  not  likely  that  Doxapater  Nilus  and 
Gregorius  Doxapater  were  the  same  person. 

The  untrustworthy  Papadopoli  (Praenot.  Mystag. 
p.  372),  speaks  of  a  Doxapater,  Sacellarius,  as  the 
last  of  the  Greek  jurists,  and  cites  his  scholia  upon 
the  Novells  of  Isaacus  Angelus,  who  reigned  A.  d. 
1185 — 1195.  (Heimbach,  de  Basil.  Origin,  p. 
81.)  [J.  T.  G.] 

DOXFPATER  (Ao^Wpos),  or  DOXO'PA- 
TER,  JOANNES,  a  Greek  grammarian  or  rheto¬ 
rician,  under  whose  name  we  possess  an  extensive 
commentary  on  Aphthonius,  which  was  printed  for 
the  first  time  by  Aldus,  in  1509,  and  again  by  Walz 
in  his  Rhetores  Graeci ,  vol.  ii.  The  commentary 
bears  the  title 'O/nAicu  eis’Acpdbvtov,  and  is  extremely 
diffuse,  so  that  it  occupies  upwards  of  400  pages. 
It  is  full  of  long  quotations  from  Plato,  Thucydides, 
Diodorus,  Plutarch,  and  from  several  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Fathers.  The  explanations  given  seem  to  be 
derived  from  earlier  commentators  of  Aphthonius. 
There  is  another  work  of  a  similar  character  which 
bears  the  name  of  Doxipater.  It  ia  entitled  IJpo- 
Aeydjuei'a  rijs  pgropiKrjs,  and,  as  its  author  men¬ 
tions  the  emperor  Michael  Calaphates,  he  must 
have  lived  after  the  year  a.  d.  1041.  It  is  printed 
in  the  Biblioth.  Coislin.  p.  590,  &c.  ;  in  Fabric. 
Bibl.  Graec.  ix.  p.  586  of  the  old  edition,  and  in 
Walz,  Rhetor.  Grace,  vol.  vi.  (Walz,  Prolegom.  ad 
vol.  ii.  p.  ii.,  and  vol.  vi.  p.  xi.  )  [L.  S.J 
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DRACON  (Apauwu),  the  author  of  the  first 
written  code  of  laws  at  Athens,  which  were  called 
&eap.ul,  as  distinguished  from  the  vo/jloi  of  Solon. 
(Andoc.  de  Myst.  p.  11;  Ael.  V.  H.  viii.  10  ;  Pe- 
rizon.  ad  loc.;  Menag.  ad  Diog.  La'irt.  i.  53.)  In 
this  code  he  affixed  the  penalty  of  death  to  almost 
all  crimes — to  petty  thefts,  for  instance,  as  well  as 
to  sacrilege  and  murder — which  gave  occasion  to 
the  remarks  of  Herodicus  and  Demades,  that  his 
laws  were  not  those  of  a  man,  but  of  a  dragon 
(Spd/caw),  and  that  they  were  written  not  in  ink, 
but  in  blood.  We  are  told  that  he  himself  de¬ 
fended  this  extreme  harshness  by  saying  that 
small  offences  deserved  death,  and  that  he  knew 
no  severer  punishment  for  great  ones.  (Aristot. 
Rhet.  ii.  23.  §  29;  Plut.  Sol,  17;  Gell.  xi.  18; 
Fabric.  Bill.  Graec.  vol.  ii.  p.  23,  and  the  authori¬ 
ties  there  referred  to.)  Aristotle,  if  indeed  the 
chapter  be  genuine  {Pol.  ii.  ad  fin.;  Gottling,  ad 
loc.)  says,  that  Dracon  did  not  change  the  consti¬ 
tution  of  Athens,  and  that  the  only  remarkable 
characteristic  of  his  laws  was  their  severity.  Yet 
we  know  from  Aeschines  (c.  Timarch.  §§  6,  7) 
that  he  provided  in  them  for  the  education  of  the 
citizens  from  their  earliest  years ;  and,  according 
to  Pollux  (viii.  125)  he  made  the  Ephetae  a  court 
of  appeal  from  the  apxwi/  fiacrtK&is  in  cases  of  un¬ 
intentional  homicide.  On  this  latter  point  Richter 
(ad  Fabric.  1.  c,),  Schumann,  and  C.  F.  Hermann 
(Pol.  Ant.  §  103)  are  of  opinion  that  Dracon  esta¬ 
blished  the  Ephetae,  taking  away  the  cognizance  of 
homicide  entirely  from  the  Areiopagus ;  while 
Muller  thinks  (Eumen.  §§  65,  66),  with  more 
probability,  that  the  two  courts  were  united  until 
the  legislation  of  Solon.  From  this  period  (b.  c. 
594)  most  of  the  laws  of  Dracon  fell  into  disuse 
(Gell.  1.  c.;  Plut.  Sol.  1.  c.);  but  Andocides  tells  us 
(l.  c.),  that  some  of  them  were  still  in  force  at  the 
end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war ;  and  we  know  that 
there  remained  unrepealed,  not  only  the  law  which 
inflicted  death  for  murder,  and  which  of  course 
was  not  peculiar  to  Dracon’s  code,  but  that  too 
which  permitted  the  injured  husband  to  slay  the 
adulterer,  if  taken  in  the  act.  (Lys.  de  Caed.  Erat. 
p.  94  ;  Paus.  ix.  36  ;  Xenarch.  ap.  Athen.  xiii.  p. 
569,  d.)  Demosthenes  also  says  (c.  Timocr.  p.  765) 
that,  in  his  time,  Dracon  and  Solon  were  justly 
held  in  honour  for  their  good  laws  ;  and  Pausanias 
and  Suidas  mention  an  enactment  of  the  former 
legislator  adopted  by  the  Thasians,  providing  that 
any  inanimate  thing  which  had  caused  the  loss  of 
human  life  should  be  cast  out  of  the  country. 
(Paus.  vi.  11  ;  Suid.  s.  v.  N ikccv.)  From  Suidas 
we  learn  that  Dracon  died  at  Aegina,  being  smo¬ 
thered  by  the  number  of  hats  and  cloaks  showered 
upon  him  as  a  popular  mark  of  honour  in  the  thea¬ 
tre.  (Suid.  s.  vv.  Apauau,  Tvepiayeipog^voi ;  Kuster, 
ad  Suid.  s.  v.  ’Ak pobpva.)  His  legislation  is  re¬ 
ferred  by  general  testimony  to  the  39th  Olympiad, 
in  the  fourth  year  of  which  (b.  c.  621)  Clinton  is 
disposed  to  place  it,  so  as  to  bring  Eusebius  into 
exact  agreement  with  the  other  authorities  on  the 
subject.  Of  the  immediate  occasion  which  led  to 
these  laws  we  have  no  account.  C.  F.  Hermann 
(l.c.)  and  Thirl  wall  (G  reece ,  vol.  ii.  p.  1 8)  are  of 
opinion,  that  the  people  demanded  a  written  code 
to  replace  the  mere  customary  law,  of  which  the 
Eupatridae  were  the  sole  expounders ;  and  that 
the  latter,  unable  to  resist  the  demand,  gladly 
sanctioned  the  rigorous  enactments  of  Dracon  as 
adapted  to  check  the  democratic  movement  which 
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had  given  rise  to  them.  This  theory  certainly 
gets  rid  of  what  Thirlwall  considers  the  difficulty 
of  conceiving  how  the  legislator  could  so  confound 
the  gradations  of  moral  guilt,  and  how  also  (as  we 
may  add)  he  could  fall  into  the  error  of  making 
moral  guilt  the  sole  rule  of  punishment,  as  his  own 
defence  of  his  laws  above  mentioned  might  lead  us 
to  suppose  he  did.  Yet  the  former  of  these  errors 
is  but  the  distortion  of  an  important  truth  (Aristot. 
Eth.  Nic.  vi.  13.  §  6)  ;  while  the  latter  has  actu¬ 
ally  been  held  in  modern  times,  and  was  more 
natural  in  the  age  of  Dracon,  especially  if,  with 
Wachsmuth,  we  suppose  him  to  have  regarded  his 
laws  in  a  religious  aspect  as  instruments  for  ap¬ 
peasing  the  anger  of  the  gods.  And  neither  of 
these  errors,  after  all,  is  more  strange  than  his  not 
foreseeing  that  the  severity  of  his  enactments 
would  defeat  its  own  end,  and  would  surely  lead 
(as  was  the  case  till  recently  in  England)  to 
impunity.  [E.  E.] 

DRACON  (Apauuv),  an  Achaean  of  Pellene,  to 
whom  Dercyllidas  (b.  c.  398)  entrusted  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  Atarneus,  which  had  been  occupied 
by  a  body  of  Chian  exiles,  and  which  he  had  re¬ 
duced  after  a  siege  of  eight  months.  Here  Dracon 
gathered  a  force  of  3000  targeteers,  and  acted  suc¬ 
cessfully  against  the  enemy  by  the  ravage  of 
Mysia.  (Xen.  Hell.  iii.  2.  §  11 ;  Isocr.  Paneq.  p. 
70,  d.)  [E.  E.] 

DRACON  (ApaKuv).  1.  A  musician  of  Athens, 
was  a  disciple  of  Damon,  and  the  instructor  of  Plato 
in  music.  (Plut.  de  Mus.  17;  Olympiod.  Vit.  Plat.) 

2.  A  grammarian  of  Stratonicea,  flourished  in 
the  reign  of  Hadrian.  Suidas  mentions  several 
works  of  his,  of  which  only  one  (irepl  ghpuv)  is 
extant.  It  is  said  to  be  an  extract  from  a  larger 
work,  and  has  been  edited  by  Godfr.  Hermann, 
Leipzig,  1812. 

3.  Of  Corcyra,  a  writer,  whose  work  tt ep\  \i0wv 
is  quoted  by  Athenaeus  (xv.  p.  692,  d.).  Casaubon 
(ad  loc.)  proposes  irepl  as  a  conjecture.  [E.  E.] 

DRACON  (A paKwv)  I.,  eighteenth  in  descent 
from  Aesculapius,  who  lived  in  the  fifth  and  fourth 
centuries  b.  c.  He  was  the  son  of  Hippocrates  II. 
(the  most  celebrated  physician  of  that  name),  the 
brother  of  Thessalus,  and  the  father  of  Hippocrates 
commonly  called  IV.  (Jo.  Tzetzes,  Chil.  vii.  Hist. 
155,  in  Fabric.  Bill.  Graeca,  vol.  xii.  p.  682,  ed. 
vet.  ;  Suid.  s.  v.  'ImroKparris ;  Galen,  De  Difficult. 
Respir.  ii.  8,  vol.  vii.  p.  854  ;  Comment,  in  Hippocr. 
“  De  Humor.”  i.  1,  vol.  xvi.  p.  5;  Comment,  in 
Hippocr.  “  Praedict.  /.”  ii.  52,  vol.  xvi.  p.  625  ; 
Comment,  in  Hippocr.  “  De  Nat.  Horn.”  ii.  1,  vol. 
xv.  p.  Ill  ;  Thessali,  Oral.  ad  Aram ,  and  Sorani 
Vita  Hippocr.  in  Hippocr.  Opera,  vol.  iii.  pp.  842, 
855.)  Galen  tells  us  that  some  of  the  writings  of 
Hippocrates  were  attributed  to  his  son  Dracon. 

Dracon  II.  Was,  according  to  Suidas  (s.  v. 
ApaKwv ),  the  son  of  Thessalus,  and  the  fa¬ 
ther  of  Hippocrates  (probably  Hippocrates  IV.). 
If  this  be  correct,  he  was  the  nineteenth  of  the 
family  of  the  Asclepiadae,  the  brother  of  Gorgias 
and  Hippocrates  III.,  and  lived  probably  in  the 
fourth  century  B.  c. 

Dracon  III.  is  said  by  Suidas  (s.  v.  A paKow) 
to  have  been  the  son  of  Hippocrates  (probably 
Hippocrates  IV.),  and  to  have  been  one  of  the 
physicians  to  Roxana,  the  wife  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  in  the  fourth  century  B.  c. 

There  is,  however,  certainly  some  confusion  in 
Suidas,  and  perhaps  the  origin  of  the  mistakes 
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may  be  his  making  Dracon  I.  and  Dracon  II.  two 
distinct  persons,  by  calling  Dracon  II.  the  grandson* 
instead  of  the  son ,  of  Hippocrates  II.  [W.  A.  G.] 

DRACO'NTIDES  (A paKovrfirjs),  one  of  the 
thirty  tyrants  established  at  Athens  in  b.  c.  404. 
(Xen.  Hell.  ii.  3.  §  2.)  He  is  in  all  probability 
the  same  whom  Lysias  mentions  ( c.Erat .  p.  126), 
as  having  framed  at  that  time  the  constitution, 
according  to  which  the  Athenians  were  to  be  go¬ 
verned  under  their  new  rulers  ;  and  he  is  perhaps 
also  the  disreputable  person  alluded  to  by  Aristo¬ 
phanes  as  having  been  frequently  condemned  in 
the  Athenian  courts  of  justice.  (  Vesp.  157;  Schol. 
ad  loc .,  comp.  438.)  [E.  E.] 

DRACO'NTIUS,  a  Christian  poet,  .of  whose 
personal  history  we  know  nothing,  except  that  he 
was  a  Spanish  presbyter,  flourished  during  the  first 
half  of  the  fifth  century,  and  died  about  a.  d.  450. 
His  chief  production,  entitled  Hexaemeron ,  in  he¬ 
roic  measure,  extending  to  575  lines,  contains  a 
description  of  the  six  days  of  the  creation,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  which  we  possess  a  fragment  in  1 98  elegiac 
verses  addressed  to  the  younger  Theodosius,  in 
which  the  author  implores  forgiveness  of  God  for 
certain  errors  in  his  greater  work,  and  excuses 
himself  to  the  emperor  for  having  neglected  to  ce¬ 
lebrate  his  victories.  Although  the  Hexaemeron 
is  by  no  means  destitute  of  spirit,  and  plainly  in¬ 
dicates  that  the  writer  had  studied  carefully  the 
models  of  classical  antiquity,  we  can  by  no  means 
adopt  the  criticism  of  Isidorus  :  “  Dracontius  com- 
posuit  heroicis  versibus  Hexaemeron  creationis 
mundi  et  luculenter,  quod  composuit,  scripsit,”  if 
we  are  to  understand  that  any  degree  of  clearness 
or  perspicuity  is  implied  by  the  word  luculenter , 
for  nothing  is  more  characteristic  of  this  piece  than 
obscurity  of  thought  and  perplexity  of  expression. 
Indeed  these  defects  are  sometimes  pushed  to  such 
extravagant  excess,  that  we  feel  disposed  to  agree 
with  Barthius  (. Advers .  xxiii.  19),  that  Dracontius 
did  not  always  understand  himself. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  Hexaemeron  exists 
under  two  forms.  It  was  published  in  its  original 
shape  along  with  the  Genesis  of  Claudius  Marius 
Victor,  at  Paris,  8vo.  1560  ;  in  the  “Corpus  Chris- 
tianorum  Poetarum,”  edited  by  G.  Fabricius,  Basil. 
4to.  1564;  with  the  notes  of  Weitzius,  Franc. 
8vo.  1610;  in  the  “  Magna  Bibliotheca  Patrum,” 
Colon,  fol.  1618,  vol.  vi.  par.  1  ;  and  in  the  “  Bib¬ 
liotheca  Patrum,”  Paris,  fol.  1624,  vol.  viii. 

In  the  course  of  the  seventh  century,  however, 
Eugenius,  bishop  of  Toledo,  by  the  orders  of  king 
Chindasuindus,  undertook  to  revise,  correct,  and 
improve  the  Six  Days  ;  and,  not  content  with  re¬ 
pairing  and  beautifying  the  old  structure,  supplied 
what  he  considered  a  defect  in  the  plan  by  adding 
an  account  of  the  Seventh  Day.  In  this  manner 
the  performance  was  extended  to  634  lines.  The 
enlarged  edition  was  first  published  by  Sirmond 
along  with  the  Opuscula  of  Eugenius,  Paris,  8vo. 
1619.  In  the  second  volume  of  Sirmond’s  works 
(Ven.  1728),  p.  890,  we  read  the  letter  of  Euge¬ 
nius  to  Chindasuindus,  from  which  we  learn  that 
the  prelate  engaged  in  the  task  by  the  commands 
of  that  prince  ;  and  in  p.  903  we  find  the  Elegy 
addressed  to  Theodosius.  The  Eugenian  version 
was  reprinted  by  Rivinus,  Lips.  8vo.  1651,  and  in 
the  “  Bibliotheca  Maxima  Patrum,”  Lugdun.  vol. 
ix.  p.  724.  More  recent  editions  have  appeared 
by  F.  Arevalus,  Rom.  4to.  1791,  and  by  J.  B. 
Carpzovius,  Helmst.  8vo.  1794. 
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(Isidorus,  de  Scrip.  Eccl.  c.  24;  Honorius,  de 
Scrip.  Ecclts.  lib.  iii.  c.  28  ;  Ildefonsus,  de  Scrip. 
Eccles.  c.  14,  all  of  whom  will  be  found  in  the 
Bibliotheca  Ecclesiastica  of  Fabricius.) 

The  Dracontius  mentioned  above  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  Dracontius  to  whom  Athana¬ 
sius  addressed  an  epistle  ;  nor  with  the  Dracon¬ 
tius  on  whom  Palladius  bestowed  the  epithets  of 
kubo^os  and  fravpaaros ;  nor  with  the  Dracontius, 
bishop  of  P ergamus,  named  by  Socrates  and  Sozo- 
menus.  [  W.  R.] 

DREPA'NIUS.  It  became  a  common  practice, 
in  the  times  of  Diocletian  and  his  immediate  suc¬ 
cessors,  for  provincial  states,  especially  the  cities  of 
Gaul,  at  that  period  peculiarly  celebrated  as  the 
nursing-mother  of  orators,  to  despatch  deputations 
from  time  to  time  to  the  imperial  court,  for  the 
purpose  of  presenting  congratulatory  addresses  upon 
the  occurrence  of  any  auspicious  event,  of  returning 
thanks  for  past  benefits,  and  of  soliciting  a  renewal 
or  continuance  of  favour  and  protection.  The  in¬ 
dividual  in  each  community  most  renowned  for  his 
rhetorical  skill  would  naturally  be  chosen  to  draw 
up  and  deliver  the  complimentary  harangue,  which 
was  usually  recited  in  the  presence  of  the  prince 
himself.  Eleven  pieces  of  this  description  have 
been  transmitted  to  us,  which  have  been  generally 
published  together,  under  the  title  of  “  Duodecim 
Panegyrici  veteres,”  the  speech  of  Pliny  in  honour 
of  Trajan  being  included  to  round  off  the  number, 
although  belonging  to  a  different  age,  and  possessing 
very  superior  claims  upon  our  notice,  while  some 
editors  have  added  also  the  poem  of  Corippus  in 
praise  of  the  younger  Justin.  [Corippus.]  Of 
the  eleven  which  may  with  propriety  be  classed  to¬ 
gether,  the  first  bears  the  name  of  Claudius  Ma- 
mertinus,  who  was  probably  the  composer  of  the 
second  also  [Mamertinus]  ;  the  third,  fourth, 
sixth,  and  seventh  are  all  ascribed  to  Eumenius, 
with  what  justice  is  discussed  elsewhere  [Eume¬ 
nius]  ;  the  ninth  is  the  work  of  Nazarius,  who 
appears  to  have  written  the  eighth  likewise ;  the 
tenth  belongs  to  a  Mamertinus  different  from  the 
personage  mentioned  above  ;  the  eleventh  is  the 
production  of  Drepanius,  but  the  author  of  the  fifth, 
in  honour  of  the  nuptials  of  Constantine  with 
Fausta,  the  daughter  of  Maximianus  (a.  d.  307), 
is  altogether  unknown. 

Discourses  of  this  description  must  for  the  most 
part  be  as  devoid  of  all  sincerity  and  truth  as  they 
are,  from  their  very  nature,  destitute  of  all  genuine 
feeling  or  passion,  and  hence,  at  best,  resolve  them¬ 
selves  into  a  mere  cold  display  of  artistic  dexterity, 
where  the  attention  of  the  audience  is  kept  alive 
by  a  succession  of  epigrammatic  points,  carefully 
balanced  antitheses,  elaborate  metaphors,  and  well- 
tuned  cadences,  where  the  manner  is  everything, 
the  matter  nothing.  To  look  to  such  sources  for 
historical  information  is  obviously  absurd.  Success 
would  in  every  case  be  grossly  exaggerated,  defeat 
carefully  concealed,  or  interpreted  to  mean  victory. 
The  friends  and  allies  of  the  sovereign  would  be 
daubed  with  fulsome  praise,  his  enemies  over¬ 
whelmed  by  a  load  of  the  foulest  calumnies.  We 
cannot  learn  what  the  course  of  events  really  was, 
but  merely  under  what  aspect  the  ruling  powers 
desired  that  those  events  should  be  viewed,  and 
frequently  the  misrepresentations  are  so  flagrant 
that  we  are  unable  to  detect  even  a  vestige  of  truth 
lurking  below.  We  derive  from  these  effusions 
some  knowledge  with  regard  to  the  personal  history 
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of  particular  individuals  which  is  not  to  be  obtained 
elsewhere,  and  from  the  style  we  can  draw  some 
conclusions  with  regard  to  the  state  of  the  language 
and  the  tone  of  literary  taste  at  the  commencement 
of  the  fourth  century  ;  but,  considered  as  a  whole, 
antiquity  has  bequeathed  to  us  nothing  more 
worthless. 

Latinus  Pacatus  Drepanius  was  a  native  of 
Aquitania,  as  we  learn  from  himself  and  from  Si- 
donius,  the  friend  of  Ausonius,  who  inscribes  to 
him  several  pieces  in  very  complimentary  dedica¬ 
tions,  and  the  correspondent  of  Symmachus,  by 
whom  he  is  addressed  in  three  epistles  still  extant. 
He  was  sent  from  his  native  province  to  congratu¬ 
late  Theodosius  on  the  victory  achieved  over 
Maximus,  and  delivered  the  panegyric  which 
stands  last  in  the  collection  described  above,  at 
Rome,  in  the  presence  of  the  emperor,  probably  in 
the  autumn  of  A.  d.  391.  If  we  add  to  these  par¬ 
ticulars  the  facts,  that  he  was  elevated  to  the  rank 
of  proconsul,  enjoyed  great  celebrity  as  a  poet,  and 
was  descended  from  a  father  who  bore  the  same 
name  with  himself,  the  sources  from  which  our  in¬ 
formation  is  derived  are  exhausted. 

The  oration,  while  it  partakes  of  the  vices  which 
disfigure  the  other  members  of  the  family  to  which 
it  belongs,  is  less  extravagant  in  its  hyperboles 
than  many  of  its  companions,  and  although  the 
language  is  a  sort  of  hybrid  progeny,  formed  by 
the  union  of  poetry  and  prose,  there  is  a  certain 
splendour  of  diction,  a  flowing  copiousness  of  ex¬ 
pression,  and  even  a  vigour  of  thought,  which 
remind  us  at  times  of  the  florid  graces  of  the 
Asiatic  school.  How  far  the  merits  of  Drepanius 
as  a  bard  may  have  justified  the  decision  of  the 
critic  who  pronounces  him  second  to  Virgil  only 
(Auson.  Praef  Epigramm .  Idyll,  vii.),  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  for  us  to  determine,  as  not  a  fragment  of  his 
efforts  in  this  department  has  been  preserved. 
He  must  not  be  confounded  with  Florus  Drepanius, 
a  writer  of  hymns. 

The  Editio  Princeps  of  the  Panegyrici  Veteres 
is  in  quarto,  in  Roman  characters,  without  place, 
date,  or  printer’s  name,  but  is  believed  to  have 
appeared  at  Milan  about  1482,  and  includes,  in 
addition  to  the  twelve  orations  usually  associated 
together,  the  life  of  Agricola  by  Tacitus,  and  frag¬ 
ments  of  Petronius  Arbiter,  with  a  preface  by 
Franc.  Puteolanus,  addressed  to  Jac.  Antiquarius. 
Another  very  ancient  impression  in  4to.,  without 
place,  date,  or  printer’s  name,  containing  the  twelve 
orations  alone,  probably  belongs  to  Venice,  about 
1499.  The  most  useful  editions  are  those  of 
Schwarzius,  4to.,  Ven.  1728;  of  Jaegerus ,  which 
presents  a  new  recension  of  the  text,  with  a  valu¬ 
able  commentary,  and  comprehends  the  poem  of 
Corippus,  2  tom.  8vo.,  Noremberg.  1779  ;  and  of 
Arntzenius ,  which  excludes  Drepanius,  with  very 
copious  notes  and  apparatus  criticus,  2  tom.  4to., 
Traj.  ad  Rhen.  1790 — 97.  The  edition  published 
at  Paris,  12mo.,  1643,  with  notes  by  many  com¬ 
mentators,  bears  the  title  “XIV  Panegyrici 
Veteres,”  in  consequence  of  the  addition  of  Pane¬ 
gyrics  by  Ausonius  and  Ennodius." 

In  illustration  we  have  T.  G.  Walch,  Dissertatio 
de  Panegyricis  veterum,  4to.,  Jenae,  1721  ;  T.  G. 
Moerlin,  de  Panegyricis  veterum  programma ,  4to., 
Noremb.  1738;  and  Hcyne,  Censura  XII  Pane- 
gyricorum  veterum ,  in  his  Opuscula  Academica,  vol. 
vi.  p.  80. 

(Sidon.  Apollin.  Epist.  viii.  12;  comp.  Panegyr. 
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cc.  2  and  24  ;  Auson.  Praef.  Epigramm.,  Lud. 
Sept.  Sap.,  Technopaegn.,  Gramaticomast.,  Idyll,  vii. ; 
Symmach.  Epist.  viii.  12,  ix.  58,  69.)  [W.  R.] 
DRPMACUS  (A pjpoLKos),  a  fabulous  leader  of 
revolted  slaves  in  Chios.  The  Chians  are  said  to 
have  been  the  first  who  purchased  slaves,  for 
which  they  were  punished  by  the  gods,  for  many 
of  the  slaves  thus  obtained  escaped  to  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  the  island,  and  from  thence  made  destruc¬ 
tive  inroads  into  the  possessions  of  their  former 
masters.  After  a  long  and  useless  warfare,  the 
Chians  concluded  a  treaty  with  Drimacus,  the 
brave  and  successful  leader  of  the  slaves,  who  put 
an  end  to  the  ravages.  Drimacus  now  received 
among  his  band  only  those  slaves  who  had  run  away 
through  the  bad  treatment  they  had  experienced. 
But  afterwards  the  Chians  offered  a  prize  for  his 
head.  The  noble  slave-leader,  on  hearing  this, 
said  to  one  of  his  men,  “  I  am  old  and  weary  of 
life ;  but  you,  whom  I  love  above  all  men,  are 
young,  and  may  yet  be  happy.  Therefore  take 
my  head,  carry  it  into  the  town  and  receive  the 
prize  for  it.”  This  was  done  accordingly;  but, 
after  the  death  of  Drimacus,  the  disturbances 
among  the  slaves  became  worse  than  ever;  and 
the  Chians  then,  seeing  of  what  service  he  had 
been  to  them,  built  him  a  heroum,  which  they 
called  the  heroum  of  the  ppcos  evyevris.  The 
slaves  sacrificed  to  him  a  portion  of  their  booty; 
and  whenever  the  slaves  meditated  any  outrage, 
Drimacus  appeared  to  their  masters  in  a  dream  to 
caution  them.  (Athen.  vi.  p.  265.)  [L.  S.] 

DRIMO  (A pipoi),  the  name  of  two  mythical 
personages.  (Hygin.  Fab.  Praef.  p.  2 ;  Eustath. 
ad  Horn.  p.  776.)  [L.  S.] 

DROME  US  (A poyevs).  1.  Of  Mantineia,  a 

victor  in  the  Olympian  games,  who  gained  the 
prize  in  the  pancratium  in  01.  75.  (Paus.  vi.  6. 
§2,  11.  §2.) 

2.  Of  Stymphalus,  twice  won  the  prize  at  Olym¬ 
pia  in  the  dolichos,  but  it  is  not  known  in  what 
years.  He  also  gained  two  prizes  at  the  Pythian, 
three  at  the  Isthmian,  and  five  at  the  Nemean 
games.  He  is  said  to  have  first  introduced  the 
custom  of  feeding  the  athletes  with  meat.  There 
was  a  statue  of  his  at  Olympia,  which  was  the 
work  of  Pythagoras.  (Paus.  vi.  7.  §  3;  Plin.  H. 
N.  xxxiv.  8,  19.)  [L.  S.] 

DROMICHAETES  (A popixairris).  1.  A  king 
of  the  Getae,  contemporary  with  Lysimachus,  king 
of  Thrace,  and  known  to  us  only  by  his  victory 
over  that  monarch.  He  first  defeated  and  took 
prisoner  Agathocles,  the  son  of  Lysimachus,  but 
sent  him  back  to  his  father  without  ransom,  hoping 
thus  to  gain  the  favour  of  Lysimachus.  The  latter, 
however,  thereupon  invaded  the  territories  of  Dro- 
michaetes  in  person,  with  a  large  army ;  but  soon 
became  involved  in  great  difficulties,  and  was  ulti¬ 
mately  taken  prisoner  with  his  whole  force.  Dro- 
michaetes  treated  his  captive  in  the  most  generous 
manner,  and  after  entertaining  him  in  regal  style, 
set  him  at  liberty  again  on  condition  of  Lysimachus 
giving  him  his  daughter  in  marriage  and  restoring 
the  conquests  he  had  made  from  the  Getae  to  the 
north  of  the  Danube.  (Diod.  Eocc.  Peiresc.  xxi. 
p.  559,  ed.  Wess.,  j Eocc.  Vatic,  xxi.  p.  49,  ed.  Dind. ; 
Strab.  vii.  pp.  302,  305  ;  Plut.  Demetr.  39,  52  ; 
Polyaen.  vii.  25  ;  Memnon,  c.  5,  ed.  Orell.)  Pau- 
sanias,  indeed,  gives  a  different  account  of  the 
transaction,  according  to  which  Lysimachus  him¬ 
self  escaped,  but  his  son  Agathocles  having  fallen 
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into  the  power  of  the  enemy,  he  was  compelled  to 
purchase  his  liberation  by  concluding  a  treaty  on 
the  terms  already  mentioned.  (Paus.  i.  9.  §  6.) 
The  dominions  of  Dromichaetes  appear  to  have  ex¬ 
tended  from  the  Danube  to  the  Carpathians,  and 
his  subjects  are  spoken  of  by  Pausanias  as  both 
numerous  and  warlike.  (Paus.  1.  c. ;  Strab.  vii. 
pp.  304,  305  ;  Niebuhr,  Kleine  Schriften ,  p.  379  ; 
Droysen,  Nachfolg.  Alex.  p.  589.) 

2.  A  leader  of  Thracian  mercenaries  (probably 
of  the  tribe  of  the  Getae)  in  the  service  of  Antio- 
chus  II.  (Polyaen.  iv.  16.) 

3.  One  of  the  generals  of  Mithridates,  probably 

a  Thracian  by  birth,  who  was  sent  by  him  with  an 
army  to  the  support  of  Archelaus  in  Greece.  (Ap- 
pian.  Mithr.  32,  41.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

DROMOCLEIDES  (ApogoK\dbps)  of  Sphettus, 
an  Attic  orator  of  the  time  of  Demetrius  Phalereus, 
who  exercised  a  great  influence  upon  public  affairs 
at  Athens  by  his  servile  flattery  of  Demetrius 
Poliorcetes.  (Plut.  Demetr.  13,  14,  Praecept.  Polit. 
p.  798.)  [L.  $.] 

DROMOCRIDES,  or,  as  some  read,  Dro- 
mocleides,  is  mentioned  by  Fulgentius  ( Mythol .  ii. 
1 7 )  as  the  author  of  a  Theogony,  but  is  otherwise 
unknown.  (Fabric.  Bibl.  Graec.  i.  p.  30.)  [L.  S.] 

DROMON  (A popcou).  1.  An  Athenian  comic 
poet  of  the  middle  comedy,  from  whose  ^aXTpia 
two  fragments  are  quoted  by  Athenaeus  (vi.  p. 
240,  d.,  ix.  p.  409,  e.).  In  the  former  of  these 
fragments  mention  is  made  of  the  parasite  Tithy- 
mallus,  who  is  also  mentioned  by  Alexis,  Timocles, 
and  Antiphanes,  who  are  all  poets  of  the  middle 
comedy,  to  which  therefore  it  is  inferred  that  Dro¬ 
mon  also  belonged.  A  play  of  the  same  title  is 
ascribed  to  Eubulus.  (Meineke,  Frag.  Com. 
Graec.  i.  p.  418,  iii.  pp.  541,  542.) 

2.  A  slave  of  the  Peripatetic  philosopher,  Stra- 
ton,  who  emancipated  him  by  his  will.  (Diog. 
Laert.  v.  63.)  He  is  included  in  the  lists  of  the 
Peripatetics.  (Fabric .Bibl.Graec.  iii.  p.492.)  [P.S.] 

DRUSILLA.  1.  Livia  Drusilla,  the  mo¬ 
ther  of  the  emperor  Tiberius  and  the  wife  of  Au¬ 
gustus.  [Livia.] 

2.  Drusilla,  a  daughter  of  Gennanicus  and 
Agrippina,  was  brought  up  in  the  house  of  her 
grandmother  Antonia.  Here  she  was  deflowered 
by  her  brother  Cains  (afterwards  the  emperor 
Caligula),  before  he  was  of  age  to  assume  the  toga 
virilis,  and  Antonia  had  once  the  misfortune  to  be 
an  eye-witness  of  the  incest  of  these  her  grand¬ 
children.  (Suet.  Caligula ,  24.)  In  a.  d.  33,  the 
emperor  Tiberius  disposed  of  her  in  marriage  to 
L.  Cassius  Longinus  (Tac.  Ann.  vi.  15),  but  her 
brother  soon  afterwards  carried  her  away  from  her 
husband’s  house,  and  openly  lived  with  her  as  if 
she  were  his  wife.  In  the  beginning  of  his  reign, 
we  find  her  married  to  M.  Aemilius  Lepidus,  one 
of  his  minions.  The  emperor  had  debauched  all 
his  sisters,  but  his  passion  for  Drusilla  exceeded 
all  bounds.  When  seized  with  illness,  he  appointed 
her  heir  to  his  property  and  kingdom ;  but  she 
died  early  in  his  reign,  whereupon  his  grief  became 
frantic.  He  buried  her  with  the  greatest  pomp, 
gave  her  a  public  tomb,  set  up  her  golden  image  in 
the  forum,  and  commanded  that  she  should  be 
worshipped,  by  the  name  Panthea,  with  the  same 
honours  as  Venus.  Livius  Geminius,  a  senator, 
swore  that  he  saw  her  ascending  to  heaven  in  the 
company  of  the  gods,  and  was  rewarded  with  a 
million  sesterces  for  his  story.  Men  knew  not 
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what  to  do.  It  was  impiety  to  mourn  the  goddess, 
and  it  was  death  not  to  mourn  the  woman.  Seve¬ 
ral  suffered  death  for  entertaining  a  relative  or 
guest,  or  saluting  a  friend,  or  taking  a  bath,  in  the 
days  that  followed  her  funeral.  (Dion  Cass.  lix.  1 1 ; 
Senec.  Consol,  ad  Polyb.  36.) 

3.  Julia  Drusilla,  the  daughter  of  the 
emperor  Caius  (Caligula)  by  his  wife  Caesonia. 
She  was  born,  according  to  Suetonius  ( Caligula , 
25),  on  the  day  of  her  mother’s  marriage,  or,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Dio  (lix.  29),  thirty  days  afterwards. 
On  the  day  of  her  birth,  she  was  carried  by  her 
father  round  the  temples  of  all  the  goddesses,  and 
placed  upon  the  knee  of  Minerva,  to  whose  patron¬ 
age  he  commended  her  maintenance  and  educa¬ 
tion.  Josephus  (Ant.  Jud.  xix.  2)  relates,  that 
Caligula  pronounced  it  to  be  a  doubtful  question 
whether  he  or  Jupiter  had  the  greater  share  in  her 
paternity.  She  gave  early  proof  of  her  legiti¬ 
macy  by  the  ferocity  and  cruelty  of  her  disposition, 
for,  while  yet  an  infant,  she  would  tear  with  her 
little  nails  the  eyes  and  faces  of  the  children  who 
played  with  her.  On  the  day  that  her  father  was 
assassinated,  she  was  killed  by  being  dashed 
against  a  wall,  A.  d.  41,  when  she  was  about  two 
years  old. 

4.  Drusilla,  daughter  of  Herodes  Agrippa  I., 

king  of  the  Jews,  by  his  wife  Cypros,  and  sister 
of  Herodes  Agrippa  II.,  was  only  six  years  old 
when  her  father  died  in  a.  d.  44.  She  had  been 
already  promised  in  marriage  to  Epiphanes,  son  of 
Antiochus,  king  of  Comagene,  but  the  match  was 
broken  off  in  consequence  of  Epiphanes  refusing 
to  perform  his  promise  of  conforming  to  the  Jewish 
religion.  Hereupon  Azizus,  king  of  Emesa,  ob¬ 
tained  Drusilla  as  his  wife,  and  performed  the 
condition  of  becoming  a  Jew.  Afterwards,  Felix, 
the  procurator  of  Judaea,  fell  in  love  with  her, 
and  induced  her  to  leave  Azizus — a  course  to 
which  she  was  prompted  not  only  by  the  fair 
promises  of  Felix,  but  by  a  desire  to  escape  the 
annoyance  to  which  she  was  subjected  by  the  envy 
of  her  sister  Berenice,  who,  though  ten  years 
older,  vied  with  her  in  beauty.  She  thought,  per¬ 
haps,  that  Felix,  whom  she  accepted  as  a  second 
husband,  would  be  better  able  to  protect  her  than 
Azizus,  whom  she  divorced.  In  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  (xxiv.  24),  she  is  mentioned  in  such  a 
manner  that  she  may  naturally  be  supposed  to  have 
been  present  when  St.  Paul  preached  before  her 
second  husband  in  a.  d.  60.  Felix  and  Drusilla 
had  a  son,  Agrippa,  who  perished  in  an  eruption 
of  Vesuvius.  (Josephus,  Ant.  Jud.  xix.  7,  5.) 

Tacitus  (Hist.  v.  9)  says,  that  Felix  married 
Drusilla,  a  granddaughter  of  Cleopatra  and  Antony. 
The  Drusilla  he  refers  to,  if  any  such  person  ever 
existed,  must  have  been  a  daughter  of  Juba  and 
Cleopatra  Selene,  for  the  names  and  fate  of  all  the 
other  descendants  of  Cleopatra  and  Antony  are 
known  from  other  sources  ;  but  the  account  given 
by  Josephus  of  the  parentage  of  Drusilla  is  more 
consistent  than  that  of  Tacitus  with  the  statement 
of  Holy  Writ,  by  which  it  appears  that  Drusilla 
was  a  Jewess.  Some  have  supposed  that  Felix 
married  in  succession  two  Drusillae,  and  counten¬ 
ance  is  lent  to  this  otherwise  improbable  conjecture 
by  an  expression  of  Suetonius  (Claud.  28),  Avho 
calls  Felix  trium  reginarum  maritum.  [J.  T.  G.] 

DRUSUS,  the  name  of  a  distinguished  family 
of  the  Livia  gens.  It  is  said  by  Suetonius  (Tib, 
3),  that  the  first  Livius  Drusus  acquired  the  cogno- 
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men  Drusus  for  himself  and  his  descendants,  by 
having  slain  in  close  combat  one  Drausus,  a  chief¬ 
tain  of  the  enemy.  This  Livius  Drusus,  he  goes 
on  to  say,  was  propraetor  in  Gaul,  and,  according 
to  one  tradition,  on  his  return  to  Rome,  brought 
from  his  province  the  gold  which  had  been  paid  to 
the  Senones  at  the  time  when  the  Capitol  was  be¬ 
sieged.  This  account  seems  to  be  as  little  deserving 
of  credit  as  the  story  that  Camillus  prevented  the 
gold  from  being  paid,  or  obliged  it  to  be  restored 
in  the  first  instance. 

Of  the  time  when  the  first  Livius  Drusus  flou¬ 
rished,  nothing  more  precise  is  recorded  than  that 
M.  Livius  Drusus,  who  was  tribune  of  the  plebs 
with  C.  Gracchus  in  b.c.  122,  was  his  abnepos.  This 
word,  which  literally  means  grandson’s  grandson, 
may  possibly  mean  indefinitely  a  more  distant  de¬ 
scendant,  as  atavus  in  Horace  ( Carm .  i.  1)  is  used 
indefinitely  &r  an  ancestor. 

Pighius  ( Annates ,  i.  p.  416)  conjectures,  that 
the  first  Livius  Drusus  was  a  son  of  M.  Livius 
Denter,  who  was  consul  in  b.  c.  302,  and  that 
Livius  Denter,  the  son,  acquired  the  agnomen  of 
Drusus  in  the  campaign  against  the  Senones  under 
Cornelius  Dolabella,  in  b.  c.  283.  He  thinks  that 
the  descendants  of  this  Livius  Denter  Drusus 
assumed  Drusus  as  a  family  cognomen  in  place  of 
Denter.  There  is  much  probability  in  this  conjec¬ 
ture,  if  the  origin  of  the  name  given  by  Suetonius 
be  correct ;  for  the  Senones  were  so  completely 
subdued  by  Dolabella  and  Domitius  Calvinus  (Ap- 
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pian,  Gall.  iv.  fr.  11,  ed.  Sell  weigh.),  that  they 
seem  to  have  been  annihilated  as  an  independent 
people,  and  we  never  afterwards  read  of  them  as 
being  engaged  in  war  against  Rome.  On  this 
supposition,  however,  according  to  the  ordinary 
duration  of  human  life,  M.  Livius  Drusus,  the 
patronus  senatus  of  B.  c.  122,  must  have  been,  not 
the  abnepos ,  but  the  adnepos ,  or  grandson’s  grand¬ 
son’s  son,  of  the  first  Drusus,  and  hence  Pighius 
( l .  c.)  proposes  to  read  in  Suetonius  adnepos  in 
place  of  abnepos. 

Suetonius  ( Tib.  2)  mentions  a  Claudius  Drusus, 
who  erected  in  his  own  honour  a  statue  with  a 
diadem  at  Appii  Forum,  and  endeavoured  to  get 
all  Italy  within  his  power  by  overrunning  it  with 
his  clientelae.  If  we  may  judge  from  the  position 
which  this  Claudius  Drusus  occupies  in  the  text  of 
Suetonius,  he  was  not  later  than  P.  Claudius 
Pulcher,  who  was  consul  in  B.  c.  249.  It  is  not 
easy  to  imagine  any  rational  origin  of  the  cogno¬ 
men  Drusus  in  the  case  of  this  early  Claudius, 
which  would  be  consistent  with  the  account  of  the 
origin  of  the  cognomen  given  by  Suetonius  in  the 
case  of  the  first  Livius  Drusus.  The  asserted 
origin  from  the  chieftain  Drausus  may  be,  as  Bayle 
( Dictionnaire ,  s.  v.  Drusus )  surmises,  one  of  those 
fables  by  which  genealogists  strive  to  increase  the 
importance  of  families.  The  connexion  of  the 
family  of  Drusus  with  the  first  emperors  probably 
reflected  a  retrospective  lustre  upon  its  republican 
greatness.  (Virg.  Aen.  vi.  825.) 


Stemma  Drusorum. 


1.  M.  Livius  Drusus. 

2.  M.  Livius  Drusus  Aemilianus  (qu.  Mamilianus). 

...  I 

3.  C.  Livius  Drusus,  Cos.  b.  c.  147. 

! 

4.  M.  Livius  Drusus,  Cos.  b.  c.  112;  5.  C.  Livius  Drusus. 

married  Cornelia. 


6.  M.  Livius  Drusus, 
Trib.  PI.;  killed  b.  c. 
91  ;  married  Servilia, 
sister  of  Q.  Servilius 
Caepio. 


Li  via  ;  married  1.  ?  Q.  Servilius  Caepio.  =  married  2.?  M.  Porcius  Cato. 


7.  Livius  Drusus  Claudianus. 
adopted  by  No.  6.? 


Q.  Servilius 
Caepio, 
Trib.  Mil. 
b.  c.  72. 


Servilia ;  married  1 .  M. 
Junius  Brutus  [m.  2.  D. 
Junius  Silanusl. 


I  .. 

Servilia ; 

married 

Lucullus. 


M.  Junius  Brutus,  tyrannic. 


M.  Cato  Porcia ; 
Utic.  married 
L.  Domit. 
Aheno- 
barbus. 


8.  M.  Livius  Drusus  Libo,  Consul  b.  c.  15;  9.  Livia  Drusilla,  afterwards  named  Julia  Augusta; 

adopted  by  No.  7  ?  ;  married  Pompeia?  m.  1.  Tiberius  Claudius  Nero  [2.  Augustus  Caesar]. 


10.  L.  Scribonius  Libo  Drusus, 
son  of  No.  8.  ? 


1 

13.  Germanicus 
Caesar ;  married 
Agrippina. 


11.  Nero  Claudius  Drusus 
(senior),  afterwards  Drusus 
Germanicus ;  married  An¬ 
tonia,  minor. 


14.  Livia;  15.  Ti.  Claudius  Drusus  Caesar 

m.  1 .  C.  Caesar  ;  (emperor  Claudius)  ;  married 
2.  No.  16.  1.  Urgulanilla. 


a 


12.  Tiberius  Nero  Caesar 
(emperor  Tiberius)  ;  m. 
1.  Vipsania  Agrippina. 


16.  Drusus  Caesar  (ju¬ 
nior)  ;  died  A.  d.  23, 
leaving  a  daugh.  Julia. 
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17.  Nero, 

19.  Caius  Cae¬ 

20.  Agrippi¬ 

21.  Drusilla  ; 

22.  Julia  Li  villa. 

23.  Drusus ; 

m.  Julia, 

sar  (emperor 

na,  mother  of 

m.  1.  L.Cassius, 

a22.  Three  other 

died  A.  D. 

daughter 

Caligula)  ; 

the  emperor 

2.  M.  Lepidus ; 

children  ;  died 

20. 

of  No.  16  ; 
died  a  d.  30. 

m.  3.  Caesonia. 

1 

Nero. 

died  A.  d.  38. 

young. 

24.  Claudia. 

1 8.  Dru¬ 

25.  Julia  Drusilla ;  died  A.  d. 

41. 

sus  ;  died 

A.  D.  33. 

OTHER  DRUSI. 

26.  D.  Drusus,  Consul  suffectus  b.  c.  137.?  (Dig.  1.  tit.  13.  §.  2.) 

27.  C.  Drusus,  historian.  (Suet.  Augustus ,  94.) 


1.  M.  Livius  Drusus,  the  father,  natural  or 
adoptive,  of  No.  2.  (Fast.  Capit.) 

2.  M.  Livius  M.  f.  Drusus  Aemilianus,  the 
father  of  No.  3.  (Fast.  Capit.)  Some  modern 
writers  call  him  Mamilianus  instead  of  Aemilianus, 
for  transcribers  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  correct 
reading  of  the  Capitoline  marbles,  which  are  broken 
into  three  fragments  in  the  place  where  his  name 
is  mentioned  under  the  year  of  his  son’s  consul¬ 
ship.  (Compare  the  respective  Fasti  of  Marliani, 
the  fabricator  Goltzius,  Sigonius,  and  Piranesi, 
ad  a.  u.  c.  606.) 

3.  C.  Livius  M.  Aemiliani  f.  M.  n.  Drusus, 
was  consul  in  b.  c.  147  with  P.  Cornelius  Scipio 
Africanus.  Of  his  father  nothing  is  known,  but  it 
may  be  inferred  with  much  probability  that  M. 
Drusus  Aemilianus  belonged  to  the  Aemilia  gens, 
and  was  adopted  by  some  M.  Livius  Drusus.  It 
is  possible,  however,  that  M.  Livius  Drusus,  the 
grandfather,  had  by  different  wives  two  sons 
named  Marcus,  and  that  one  of  them  was  the  son 
of  Aemilia,  and  was  called,  from  his  mother,  Aemi¬ 
lianus.  (Did.  of  Ant.  p.  641,  s.  v.  Nomen.) 

There  was  a  Roman  jurist,  named  C.  Livius 
Drusus,  who  has,  by  many  writers,  been  identified 
with  the  subject  of  the  present  article.  Cicero 
( Tusc .  Qu.  v.  38)  mentions  Drusus  the  jurist  be¬ 
fore  mentioning  Cn.  Aufidius,  and  speaks  of  Drusus 
as  from  tradition  (accepimusf  whereas  he  remem¬ 
bered  having  seen  Aufidius.  The  jurist  Drusus, 
in  his  old  age,  when  deprived  of  sight,  continued 
to  give  advice  to  the  crowds  who  used  to  throng 
his°house  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  him.  Hence 
it  has  been  rather  hastily  inferred,  that  Drusus  the 
jurist  was  anterior  to  Aufidius,  and  was  never 
seen  by  Cicero,  and  could  not  have  been  the  son  of 
the  Drusus  who  was  consul  in  b.  c.  147.  Others 
are  disposed  to  identify  the  jurist  with  the  son, 
No.  5,  and  there  is  certainly  no  absurdity  in  sup¬ 
posing  the  son  of  one  who  was  consul  in  b.  c.  1  47 
to  have  died  at  an  advanced  age  before  Cicero  (born 
B.  c.  106)  happened  to  meet  him,  or  was  old 
enough  to  remember  him.  Seeing,  however,  that 
Cicero  was  an  active  and  inquisitive  student  at 
16,  and  considering  the  inferences  as  to  age  that 
may  be  collected  from  the  years  when  No.  4  and 
No.  6,  the  brother  and  nephew  of  No.  5,  held 
offices,  the  argument  founded  upon  Tusc.  Qu.  v.  38 
seems  to  be  rather  in  favour  of  identifying  the 
jurist  with  our  present  No.  3 ;  but,  in  truth,  there 
are  not  sufficient  data  to  decide  the  question. 
(Rutilius,  Vitae  JCtorum  19;  Guil.  Grotiu3,  de 
Vit.  JCtorum ,  i.  4.  §  8.) 

The  jurist,  whether  father  or  son,  composed 
works  of  great  use  to  students  of  law  (Val.  Max. 


viii.  7),  although  his  name  is  not  mentioned  by 
Pomponius  in  the  fragment  de  Origine  Juris.  There 
is  a  passage  in  the  Digest  (19.  tit.  1.  s.  37.  §  1), 
where  Celsus  cites  and  approves  an  opinion,  in 
which  Sex.  Aelius  and  Drusus  coincide,  to  the 
effect  that  the  seller  might  bring  an  equitable  ac¬ 
tion  for  damages  (arbitrium)  against  the  buyer, 
to  recover  the  expenses  of  the  keep  of  a  slave, 
whom  the  buyer,  w  ithout  due  cause,  had  refused  to 
accept.  (Maiansius,  ad  XXX  JCtos.  ii.  p.  35.) 

Priscian  (Ars  Gram.  lib.  viii.  p.  127,  ed.  Colon. 
1528)  attributes  to  Livius  the  sentence,  “  Impubes 
libripens  esse  non  potest ,  neque  antestariF  It  is 
probable  that  the  jurist  Livius  Drusus  is  here 
meant,  not  only  from  the  legal  character  of  the 
fragment,  but  because  Priscian,  whenever  he  quotes 
Livius  Andronicus  or  the  historian  Liv}^  gives  a 
circumstantial  reference  to  the  particular  work. 
(Dirksen,  Bruclistucke  aus  den  Schriften  der  Ro- 
misclien  Juristen,  p.  45.) 

4.  M.  Livius  C.  f.  M.  Aemiliani  n.  Drusus, 
son  of  No.  3,  was  tribune  of  the  plebs  in  the  year 
B.  c.  122,  when  C.  Gracchus  was  tribune  for  the 
second  time.  The  senate,  alarmed  at  the  progress 
of  Gracchus  in  the  favour  of  the  people,  employed 
his  colleague  Drusus,  who  was  noble,  well  educated, 
wealthy,  eloquent,  and  popular,  to  oppose  his 
measures  and  undermine  his  influence.  Against 
some  of  the  laws  proposed  by  Gracchus,  Drusus 
interposed  his  veto  without  assigning  any  reason. 
(Appian,  B.  C.  i.  23.)  He  then  adopted  the  un¬ 
fair  and  crooked  policy  of  proposing  measures  like 
those  which  he  had  thwarted.  He  steered  by  the 
side  of  Gracchus,  merely  in  order  to  take  the  wind 
out  of  his  sails.  Drusus  gave  to  the  senate  the 
credit  of  every  popular  law  which  he  proposed, 
and  gradually  impressed  the  populace  with  the  be¬ 
lief  that  the  optimates  were  their  best  friends. 
The  success  of  this  system  earned  for  him  the 
designation  patronus  senatus.  (Suet.  Tib.  3.) 
Drusus  was  able  to  do  with  applause  that  which 
Gracchus,  could  not  attempt  without  censure. 
Gracchus  was  blamed  for  proposing  that  the  Latins 
should  have  full  rights  of  citizenship.  Drusus  was 
lauded  for  proposing  that  no  Latin  should  be  dis¬ 
honoured  by  rods  even  in  time  of  actual  military 
service.  Gracchus,  in  his  agrarian  laws,  reserved 
a  rent  payable  into  the  public  treasury,  and  was 
traduced.  Drusus  relieved  the  grants  of  public 
land  from  all  payment,  and  was  held  up  as  a 
patriot.  Gracchus  proposed  a  law  for  sending  out 
two  colonies,  and  named  among  the  founders  some 
of  the  most  respectable  citizens.  He  was  abused 
as  a  popularity-hunter.  Drusus  introduced  a  law 
for  establishing  no  fewer  than  twelve  colonies,  and 
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for  settling  3000  poor  citizens  in  each.  He  was 
applauded,  and  was  assisted  in  carrying  the  mea¬ 
sure.  These  twelve  colonies  are  supposed  by 
Niebuhr  {Hist,  of  Rome ,  iv.  p.  349)  to  be  the 
same  with  those  mentioned  by  Cicero  ( pro  Cae- 
cina ,  35).  In  all  these  measures,  the  conduct  of 
Drusus  was  seen  to  be  exempt  from  sordid  mo¬ 
tives  of  gain.  He  took  no  part  in  the  foundation 
of  colonies,  reserved  no  portions  of  land  to  himself, 
and  left  to  others  the  management  of  business  in 
which  the  disbursement  of  money  was  concerned. 
Gracchus,  on  the  other  hand,  was  anxious  to  have 
the  handling  of  money,  and  got  himself  appointed 
one  of  the  founders  of  an  intended  colony  at  Car¬ 
thage.  The  populace,  ever  suspicious  in  pecuniary 
matters,  when  they  saw  this,  thought  that  all  his 
fine  professions  were  pretexts  for  private  jobs. 
Besides,  Drusus  cleverly  took  advantage  of  his 
absence  to  wound  him  through  the  side  of  Fulvius 
Flaccus.  Flaccus  was  hot-headed  and  indiscreet, 
and  Drustis  contrived  to  throw  the  obloquy  of  his 
indiscretion  and  misconduct  upon  Gracchus.  Thus 
was  the  policy  of  the  senate  and  Drusus  completely 
successful.  Gracchus  was  outbidden  and  dis¬ 
credited,  and  his  power  was  for  ever  gone.  (Plut. 
C.  Gracchus ,  8 — 11;  Cic.  Brut,  28,  de  Fin.  iv. 
24.) 

The  policy  and  legislation  of  Drusus  in  his  tri¬ 
bunate  bear  some  resemblance  to  those  of  his  son, 
who  was  killed  in  his  tribunate  31  years  after¬ 
wards.  Hence  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  passages  in  the  classical  authors 
relate  to  the  father  or  the  son,  and  in  some  cases  it 
is  probable  that  the  father  and  the  son  have  been 
confounded  by  ancient  writers.  In  a  case  of  doubt 
the  presumption  is  that  the  son  [No.  6]  is  intended, 
since  his  tragical  death,  followed  close  by  the  Marsic 
war,  has  rendered  the  year  of  his  tribunate  a  con¬ 
spicuous  era  in  Roman  history. 

We  read  nothing  more  of  Drusus,  until  he  ob¬ 
tained  the  consulship  in  b.  c.  112.  He  probably 
passed  through  the  regular  gradations  of  office  as 
aedile  and  praetor.  He  may  be  the  praetor 
urbanus,  whose  decision,  that  an  action  of  manda- 
tum  lay  against  an  heir  as  such,  is  mentioned  ad 
Heren.  ii.  1 3,  and  he  may  be  the  Drusus  praetor, 
an  instance  of  whose  legal  astuteness  is  recorded  in 
a  letter  of  Cicero  to  Atticus  (vetus  illud  Drusi 
praetoris,  &c.  vii.  2) ;  but  we  should  rather  be  dis¬ 
posed  to  refer  these  passages  to  some  member  of 
the  family  (perhaps  No.  2  or  No.  1),  who  attained 
the  proctorship,  but  did  not  reach  the  higher  office 
of  consul. 

Drusus  obtained  Macedonia  as  his  province,  and 
proceeded  to  make  war  upon  the  Scordisci.  He 
was  so  successful  in  his  military  operations,  that 
he  not  only  repelled  the  incursions  of  this  cruel 
and  fonnidable  enemy  upon  the  Roman  territory 
in  Macedonia,  but  drove  them  out  of  part  of  their 
own  country,  and  even  forced  them  to  retire  from 
Thrace  to  the  further  or  Dacian  side  of  the  Danube. 
(Florus,  iii.  4.)  Upon  his  return,  he  was  wel¬ 
comed  with  high  honours  (Liv.  Epit.  lxiii.),  and 
his  victory  was  received  with  the  warmer  satisfac¬ 
tion  from  its  following  close  upon  the  severe  defeat 
of  C.  Cato  in  the  same  quarter.  (Dion  Cass.  Frag. 
Peiresc.  93,  ed.  Reimar,  i.  p.  40.)  It  is  very 
likely  that  he  obtained  a  triumph,  for  Suetonius 
( Tib.  3)  mentions  three  triumphs  of  the  Livia  gens, 
and  only  two  (of  Livius  Salinator)  are  positively 
recorded.  There  is,  however,  no  proof  that  Drusus 
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triumphed.  The  Fasti  Triumphales  of  this  year 
are  wanting,  and  Vaillant  ( Num.  Ant.  Fam.  Rom. 
ii.  p.  52)  has  been  misled  into  the  quotation  of  a 
conjectural  supplement  as  an  authority.  In  a  pas¬ 
sage  in  Pliny  ( H .  N.  xxxiii.  50),  which  has  been 
relied  upon  as  proving  that  Drusus  triumphed,  the 
words  triumphalem  senem  do  not  refer  to  the 
Drusus  mentioned  immediately  before. 

Plutarch  (Quapst.  Rom .  vii.  p.  119,  ed.  Reiske) 
mentions  a  Drusus  who  died  in  his  office  of  censor, 
upon  which  his  colleague,  Aemilius  Scaurus,  re¬ 
fused  to  abdicate,  until  the  tribunes  of  the  plebs 
ordered  him  to  be  taken  to  prison.  It  is  highly 
probable  that  our  Drusus  is  intended,  and  that  his 
censorship  fell  in  the  year  b.  c.  109,  when  the 
remains  of  the  Capitoline  marbles  shew  that  one  of 
the  censors  died  during  his  magistracy.  ( Fasti , 
p.  237,  Basil.  1559.) 

5.  C.  Livius  C.  f.  M.  Aemiliani  n.  Drusus, 
was  a  son  of  No.  3.  Pighius  ( Annates ,  iii.  20), 
contrary  to  all  probability,  confounds  him  with 
Livius  Drusus  Claudianus,  the  grandfather  of  Ti¬ 
berius.  [See  No.  7.]  He  approached  his  brother. 
No.  4,  in  the  influence  of  his  character  and 
the  weight  of  his  eloquence.  (Cic.  Brut.  28.) 
Some  have  supposed  him  to  be  the  jurist  C.  Livius 
Drusus,  referred  to  by  Cicero  ( Tusc.  Qu.  v.  38) 
and  Valerius  Maximus  (viii.  7),  but  see  No.  3. 
Diodorus  (Script.  Vet.  Nov.  Coll.  ii.  p.  115,  ed. 
Mai)  mentions  the  great  power  which  the  two 
Drusi  acquired  by  the  nobility  of  their  family,  their 
good  feeling,  and  their  courteous  demeanour.  It 
seems  to  have  been  thought,  that  they  could  do 
anything  they  liked,  for,  after  a  certain  law  had 
been  passed,  some  one  wrote  under  it  in  jest, 
“  This  law  binds  all  the  people  but  the  two 
Drusi.”  It  is  far  more  likely  that  two  brothers 
than  that,  as  Mai  supposes,  a  father  and  son  (viz. 
No.  4  and  No.  6)  should  be  thus  referred  to  ;  and, 
from  the  context,  we  doubt  not  that  No.  4  and  the 
present  No.  5,  contemporaries  of  the  Gracchi,  are 
designated. 

6.  M.  Livius  M.  f.  C.  n.  Drusus,  was  a  son 
of  No.  4.  His  ambitious  temper  manifested  itself 
with  precocious  activity.  From  boyhood  he  never 
allowed  himself  a  holiday,  but,  before  he  was  of 
an  age  to  assume  the  toga  virilis,  he  frequented 
the  forum,  busied  himself  in  trials,  and  sometimes 
exerted  his  influence  so  effectually  with  the  judices 
as  to  induce  them  to  give  sentence  according  to  his 
wish.  (Senec.  deBrev.  Vit.  6.)  His  character  and 
morals  in  his  youth  were  pure  and  severe  (Cic.  de 
Off.  i.  30),  but  a  self-sufficient  conceit  was  conspi¬ 
cuous  in  his  actions.  When  quaestor  in  Asia,  he 
would  not  wear  the  insignia  of  office  :  “  ne  quid 
ipso  esset  insignius.”  (Aurel.  Viet,  de  Vir.  III.  66.) 
When  he  was  building  a  house  upon  the  Palatine 
mount,  the  architect  proposed  a  plan  to  prevent  it 
from  being  overlooked.  “No,”  said  he,  “rather 
construct  it  so  that  all  my  fellow-citizens  may  see 
everything  I  do.”  This  house  has  a  name  in 
history  :  it  passed  from  Drusus  into  the  family  of 
Crassus,  and  can  be  traced  successively  into  the  hands 
of  Cicero,  Censorious,  and  Rutilius  Sisenna.  (Veil. 
Paterc.  ii.  15.)  Velleius  Paterculus  slightly  differs 
from  Plutarch  ( Reip .  Gerend.  Praecepta,  ix.  p.  194, 
ed.  Reiske)  in  relating  this  anecdote,  and  the  re¬ 
ply  to  the  architect  has  been  erroneously  attributed 
to  an  imaginary  Julius  Drusus  Publicola,  from  a 
false  reading  in  Plutarch  of  ’IouAtos-  for  Alovios, 
and  a  false  translation  of  the  epithet  u  5rj  gay  wyos. 
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Drusus  inherited  a  large  fortune  from  his  father, 
the  consul ;  hut,  in  order  to  obtain  political  influ¬ 
ence,  he  was  profuse  and  extravagant  in  his  ex¬ 
penditure.  The  author  of  the  treatise  de  Viris 
Illustribus ,  usually  ascribed  to  Aurelius  Victor, 
says  that,  from  want  of  money,  he  sometimes 
stooped  to  unworthy  practices.  Magulsa,  a  prince 
of  Mauretania,  had  taken  refuge  in  Rome  from  the 
resentment  of  Bocchus,  and  Drusus  was  induced 
by  a  bribe  to  betray  him  to  the  king,  who  threw 
the  wretched  prince  to  an  elephant.  When  Ad- 
herbal,  son  of  the  king  of  the  Numidians(Micipsa), 
fled  to  Rome,  Drusus  kept  him  a  prisoner  in  his 
house,  hoping  that  his  father  would  pay  a  ransom 
for  his  release.  These  two  statements  occur  in  no 
other  author,  and  the  second  is  scarcely  reconci¬ 
lable  with  the  narrative  of  Sallust.  The  same  au¬ 
thor  states,  that  Drusus  was  aedile,  and  gave  mag¬ 
nificent  games,  and  that  when  Remmius,  his  col¬ 
league  in  the  'aedileship,  suggested  some  measure 
for  the  benefit  of  the  commonwealth,  he  asked 
sarcastically,  “  What’s  our  commonwealth  to  you  ?” 
Pighius,  however  (Antiales,  iii.  p.  82),  and  others, 
considering  that  M.  Drusus,  the  son,  died  in  his 
tribuneship — an  office  usually  held  before  that  of 
aedile — are  of  opinion,  that  Aurelius  Victor  has 
confounded  several  events  of  the  father’s  life  with 
those  of  the  son. 

It  appears  from  Cicero  (Brut.  62,  pro  Mil.  7), 
that  Drusus  was  the  uncle  of  Cato  of  Utica,  and 
the  great-uncle  of  Brutus.  These  relationships 
were  occasioned  by  successive  marriages  of  his  sis¬ 
ter  Livia.  We  agree  with  Manutius  (ad  Cic.  de 
Fin.  iii.  2)  in  thinking,  in  opposition  to  the  com¬ 
mon  opinion,  that  she  was  first  married  to  Q.  Ser- 
vilius  Caepio  [Caepio,  No.  8,  p.  535,  a.],  whose 
daughter  was  the  mother  of  Brutus,  that  she  was 
divorced  from  Caepio,  and  then  married  the  father 
of  Cato  of  Utica;  for  Cato,  according  to  Plutarch 
(Cato  Min.  1)  was  brought  up  in  the  house  of  his 
uncle  Drusus  along  with  the  children  of  Livia  and 
Caepio,  who  was  then  living,  and  who  survived  Dru¬ 
sus.  (Liv.  Epit.  lxxiii.)  As  Cato  of  Utica  was  born 
B.  c.  95  (Pint.  Cat.  Min.  2,  3,  73  ;  Liv.  Epit.  114; 
Sallust.  Catil.  54),  and  as  Drusus,  who  died  B.  c. 
91,  survived  his  sister,  we  must  suppose,  unless 
her  first  marriage  was  to  Caepio,  that  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  combination  of  events  was  crowded  into 
the  years  b.  c.  95 — 91  :  viz.  1st.  the  birth  of 
Cato ;  2nd.  the  death  of  his  father ;  3rd.  the  se¬ 
cond  marriage  of  Livia ;  4th.  the  births  of  at  least 
three  children  by  her  second  husband ;  5th.  her 
death ;  6th.  the  rearing  of  her  children  in  the 
house  of  Drusus  ;  7th.  the  death  of  Drusus. 

Q.  Servilius  Caepio  was  the  rival  of  Drusus  in 
birth,  fortune,  and  influence.  (Flor.  iii.  17.)  Ori¬ 
ginally  they  were  warm  friends.  As  Caepio  mar¬ 
ried  Livia,’ the  sister  of  Drusus,  so  Drusus  married 
Servilia,  the  sister  of  Caepio  (ydg.wv  enaWayn, 
Dion  Cass.  Frag.  Peiresc.  110,  ed.  Reimar.  vol.  i. 
p.  45).  Dion  Cassius  may  be  understood  to  refer  to 
domestic  causes  of  quarrel ;  but,  according  to  Pliny, 
a  rupture  was  occasioned  between  them  from  compe¬ 
tition  in  bidding  for  a  ring  at  a  public  auction ; 
and  to  this  small  event  have  been  attributed  the 
struggles  of  Drusus  for  pre-eminence,  and  ulti¬ 
mately  the  kindling  of  the  social  war.  (Plin.  H.  N. 
xxxiii.  6.)  The  mutual  jealousy  of  the  brothers- 
in-law  proceeded  to  such  great  lengths,  that  on 
one  occasion  Drusus  declared  he  would  throw  Cae¬ 
pio  down  the  Tarpeian  rock.  (De  Fir.  III.  66.) 
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Drusus  was  early  an  advocate  of  the  party  of 
the  optimates.  When  Saturninus  was  killed  in 
b.  c.  100,  he  was  one  of  those  who  took  up  arms 
for  the  safety  of  the  state  (Cic.  pro  Rabir.  Perd. 
reo.  7 ),  and  supported  the  consul  Marius,  who  was 
now,  for  once,  upon  the  side  of  the  senate.  (Liv. 
Epit  xix.)  In  the  dispute  between  the  senate 
and  the  equites  for  the  possession  of  the  judicia, 
Caepio  took  the  part  of  the  equites,  while  Drusus 
advocated  the  cause  of  the  senate  with  such  ear¬ 
nestness  and  impetuosity,  that,  like  his  father,  he 
seems  to  have  been  termed  patronus  senatus.  (Cic. 
pro  Mil.  7 ;  Diod.  xxxvi.  fr.  fin.  ed.  Bipont.  x. 
p.  480.)  The  equites  had  now,  by  a  lex  Sem- 
pronia  of  C.  Gracchus,  enjoyed  the  judicia  from  b.  c. 
122,  with  the  exception  of  the  short  interval  during 
which  the  lex  Servilia  removed  the  exclusion  of  the 
senate  [see  p.  880,  a].  It  must  be  remembered  that 
the  Q.  Servilius  Caepio  who  proposed  this  short¬ 
lived  law  (repealed  by  another  lex  Servilia  of  Ser¬ 
vilius  Glaucia)  was  perhaps  the  father  of  Q.  Servi¬ 
lius  Caepio,  the  brother-in-law  of  Drusus,  but  was 
certainly  a  different  person  and  of  different  politics. 
[See  p.  535,  a.]  The  equites  abused  their  power, 
as  the  senate  had  done  before  them.  As  farmers 
of  the  public  revenues,  they  committed  peculation 
and  extortion  with  an  habitual  impunity,  which 
assumed  in  their  own  view  the  complexion  of  a 
right.  When  accused,  they  were  tried  by  accom¬ 
plices  and  partizans,  and  “  it  must  be  a  hard  win¬ 
ter  when  wolf  devours  wolf.”  On  the  other  hand, 
in  prosecutions  against  senators  of  the  opposite 
faction,  the  equites  had  more  regard  to  political 
animosity  than  to  justice.  Even  in  ordinary  cases, 
where  party  feeling  was  not  concerned,  they  al¬ 
lowed  their  judicial  votes  to  be  purchased  by  bri¬ 
bery  and  corrupt  influence.  The  recent  unjust 
condemnation  of  Rutilius  Rufus  had  weakened  the 
senate  and  encouraged  the  violence  of  the  equites, 
when,  in  b.  c.  91,  Drusus  was  made  tribune  of  the 
plebs  in  the  consulate  of  L.  Marcius  Philippus  and 
Sex.  Julius  Caesar.  (Flor.  1.  c.) 

Under  the  plea  of  an  endeavour  to  strengthen 
the  party  of  the  senate,  Drusus  determined  to  gain 
over  the  plebs,  the  Latins,  and  the  Italic  socii. 
The  ardour  of  his  zeal  was  increased  by  the  attack 
which  his  enemy  Caepio  directed  against  the  nobi¬ 
lity  by  prosecuting  some  of  their  leaders.  From 
the  conflicting  statements  and  opposite  views  of 
Roman  writers  as  to  his  motives  and  conduct,  his 
character  is  in  some  respects  a  problem.  Even  party- 
spirit  was  at  fault  in  estimating  a  man  whose  measures 
were  regarded  as  revolutionary,  while  his  political 
sentiments  were  supposed  to  be  profoundly  aristo¬ 
cratic.  Velleius  Paterculus  (ii.  13  ;  compare  what 
is  said  by  the  Pseudo-Sallust  in  Epist.  2  ad  C.  Caes. 
de  Rep.  Ord.)  applauds  him  for  the  tortuous  policy  of 
attempting  to  wheedle  the  mob,  by  minor  conces¬ 
sions  to  their  demands,  into  a  surrender  of  impor¬ 
tant  claims  to  the  optimates ;  but  we  cannot  help 
thinking  (comp.  Flor.  iii.  18;  Liv.  Epit.  lxx.  lxxi.), 
that  he  cared  as  much  for  self  as  for  party — that 
personal  rivalries  mingled  with  honest  plans  for 
his  country’s  good  and  enlightened  views  above 
the  capacity  of  the  times — that,  at  last,  he  was 
soured  by  disappointment  into  a  dangerous  con¬ 
spirator, — and  that  there  were  moments  when 
visions  of  sole  domination  floated,  however  indis¬ 
tinctly,  before  his  eyes.  He  was  eager  in  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  popularity,  and  indefatigable  in  the  endea¬ 
vour  to  gain  and  exercise  influence.  It  was  one 
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of  the  objects  of  his  restless  and  self-sufficient  spi¬ 
rit  to  become  the  arbiter  of  parties,  and  he  acted 
from  immediate  impulses,  without  considering  nicely 
the  result  of  his  conduct.  There  was  deep  mean¬ 
ing  in  the  witticism  of  Granius,  the  public  crier, 
who,  when  Drusus  saluted  him  in  the  ordinary 
phrase,  “  Quid  agis,  Grani  ?  ”  asked  in  reply, 
“  Immo  vero,  tu  Druse,  quid  agis  ?  ”  (Cic.  pro 
Plane.  14.) 

To  conciliate  the  people,  Drusus  renewed  several 
of  the  propositions  and  imitated  the  measures  of 
the  Gracchi.  He  proposed  and  carried  laws  for 
the  distribution  of  corn,  or  for  its  sale  at  a  low 
price,  and  for  the  assignation  of  public  land  {leges 
frumentariae ,  agrariae,  Liv.  Epit.  lxxi.).  The  es¬ 
tablishment  of  several  colonies  in  Italy  and  Sicily, 
which  had  long  been  voted,  was  now  effected. 
(Appian,  de  Bell.  Civ.  i.  35.)  Nothing  could  sur¬ 
pass  the  extravagance  of  the  largesses  to  which  he 
persuaded  the  senate  to  accede.  (Tac.  Ann.  iii.  27.) 
He  declared  that  he  had  been  so  bountiful,  that 
nothing  was  left  to  be  given,  by  any  one  else,  but 
air  and  dirt,  “coelum  aut  coenum.”  {De  Vir.  III. 
66  ;  Flor,  iii.  17.)  It  was  probably  the  exhaus¬ 
tion  of  the  public  treasury  produced  by  such  lavish 
expenditure  that  induced  him  to  debase  the  sil¬ 
ver  coinage  by  the  alloy  of  one-eighth  part  of 
brass.  (Plin.  II.  N.  xxxiii.  18.)  Presumptuous, 
arrogant,  and  rash,  he  assumed  a  station  to  which 
he  was  not  entitled  by  authority  and  experience, 
notwithstanding  the  splendour  of  his  birth  and  the 
power  of  his  eloquence.  But  his  energy  went  far  (as 
energy  like  his  always  will  do)  in  silencing  oppo¬ 
sition,  and  begetting  submission  to  his  will.  Once, 
when  the  senate  invited  his  attendance  at  their 
place  of  meeting,  he  -sent  a  message  in  answer : 
“  Let  them  come  to  me — to  the  Curia  Hostilia, 
near  the  Rostra,”  and  they  were  so  abject  as  to 
obey.  (Val.  Max.  ix.  5.  §  2  :  “  Cum  senatus  ad 
eum  misisset,  ut  in  Curiam  veniret.  ‘  Quare  non 
potius,’  inquit,  4  ipse  in  Hostiliam,  propinquam 
Rostris,  id  est,  ad  me  venit  ?”  This  passage  is 
remarkable  for  the  opposition  between  Curia  and 
Hostilia;  whereas  it  is  ordinarily  stated  that,  in 
classical  writers.  Curia,  without  more,  denotes  the 
Curia  Hostilia.) 

Such  conduct  naturally  produced  a  reaction  of 
feeling  among  some  proud  men,  who  had  a  high 
sense  of  their  own  importance,  saw  the  false  posi¬ 
tion  in  which  their  party  was  placed,  and  disliked 
pushing  effrontery.  In  Cicero  {de  Orat.  iii.  1,  2) 
we  find  a  description  of  a  scene  full  of  turbulence 
and  indecorum,  where  Philippus,  the  consul,  in¬ 
veighs  against  the  senate,  while  Drusus  and  the 
orator  Crassus  withstand  him  to  the  face.  From 
the  known  politics  of  the  persons  concerned,  this 
scene  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  explain ;  but  we 
believe  that  it  occurred  at  a  period  in  the  career  of 
Drusus  when  he  had  not  yet  identified  himself 
with  the  formidable  cabals  of  the  Latins  and  Ita¬ 
lians,  and  when,  in  spite  of  his  popular  measures, 
he  still  retained  the  confidence  of  the  senate,  from 
his  resistance  to  the  equites.  We  believe  that  the 
haughty  Philippus  upbraided  the  senate  for  their 
complaisance  to  Drusus  in  favouring  the  plebs,  and 
that  it  was  the  unmeasured  rebuke  of  the  aristocrat 
which  roused  the  esprit  de  corps  of  the  senator 
Crassus.  We  know  from  other  sources  that  Phi¬ 
lippus  opposed  the  passing  of  the  agrarian  laws  of 
Drusus,  and  interrupted  the  tribune  while  he  was 
haranguing  the  assembly ;  whereupon  Drusus  sent 
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one  of  his  clients,  instead  of  the  regular  viator,  to 
arrest  the  consul.  (Val.  Max.  ix.  5.  §  2  ;  Floras, 
iii.  17,  and  Auct.  de  Vir.  III.  vary  slightly  from 
each  other  and  from  Valerius  Maximus.)  This 
order  was  executed  with  extreme  violence,  and 
Philippus  was  collared  so  tightly,  that  the  blood 
started  from  his  nostrils ;  upon  which  Drusus, 
taunting  the  luxurious  epicurism  of  the  consul, 
cried  out,  44  Psha  f  it  is  only  the  gravy  of  thrushes.” 
(Schottus,  ad  Auct.  de  Vir.  III.  66.) 

Having  thus  bought  over  the  people  (who  used 
to  rise  and  shout  when  he  appeared),  and  having, 
by  promising  to  procure  for  them  all  the  rights  of 
citizenship,  induced  the  Latini  and  Italic  socii  to 
assist  him,  Drusus  was  able,  by  force  and  intimi¬ 
dation,  to  carry  through  his  measures  concerning 
the  judicia  (“legem  judiciariam  pertulitP  Liv. 
Epit.  lxxi.).  Some  writers,  following  Liv.  Epit.. 
lxxi.,  speak  of  his  sharing  the  judicia  between  the 
senate  and  the  equites ;  but  his  intention  seems  to 
have  been  entirely  to  transfer  the  judicia  t(3  the 
senate ;  for,  without  any  positive  exclusion  of  the 
equites  and  lower  orders,  as  long  as  senators  were 
eligible,  it  is  probable  that  no  names  but  those  of 
senators  would  be  placed  by  the  praetors  upon  the 
lists  of  judices.  (Puchta,  Institutionen ,  i.  §  71.) 
We  accept  the  circumstantial  statement  of  Appian 
{B.  C.  i.  35),  according  to  which  the  law  of  Drusus 
provided  that  the  senate,  now  reduced  below  the 
regular  number  of  300,  should  be  reinforced  by 
the  introduction  of  an  equal  number  of  new  mem¬ 
bers  selected  from  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
equites  ;  and  enacted  that  the  senate,  thus  doubled 
in  number,  should  possess  the  judicia.  The  law 
seems  to  have  been  silent  as  to  any  express  exclu¬ 
sion  of  the  equites ;  but'  it  might  be  implied  from 
its  language  that  such  exclusion  was  contemplated, 
and,  so  far  as  its  positive  enactment  referred  to  the 
new  members,  they  were  entitled  to  be  placed  on 
the  list  of  judices,  qua  senators,  not  qua  equites. 
Nor  was  there  any  prospective  regulation  for  sup¬ 
plying  from  the  equestrian  order  vacancies  in  the 
judicial  lists.  To  this  part  of  the  law  was  added 
a  second  part,  appointing  a  commission  of  inquiry 
into  the  bribery  and  corruption  which  the  equites 
had  practised  while  in  exclusive  possession  of  the 
judicia.  (Appian,  l.c.;  compare  Cic.  pro  Rabir. 
Post.  7,  pro  Cluent.  56.) 

After  Drusus  had  so  far  succeeded,  the  reaction 
set  in  rapidly  and  strongly.  The  Romans,  who 
were  usually  led  as  much  by  feeling  as  by  calcula¬ 
tion,  required  to  be  managed  with  peculiar  tact 
and  delicacy;  but  Drusus  had  a  rough  way  of 
going  to  work,  which,  even  in  the  moment  of  suc¬ 
cess,  set  in  array  against  him  the  vanity  and  pre¬ 
judices  of  public  men ;  and  in  his  measures  them¬ 
selves  there  appeared  to  be  a  species  of  trimming , 
which,  while  it  seemed  intended  to  displease  none, 
was  ultimately  found  to  be  unsatisfactory  to  all. 
It  may  be  that  he  was  actuated  by  a  single-minded 
desire  to  do  equal  justice  to  all,  and  to  remedy 
abuses  wherever  they  might  lurk,  careless  of  the 
offence  which  his  reforms  might  give  ;  but  even 
his  panegyrists  among  the  ancients  do  not  view 
his  character  in  this  light.  Whatever  else  were 
his  motives  (and  we  believe  them  to  have  been 
complex — inulta  varie  moliebatur ),  he  appeared  to 
be  the  slave  of  many  masters.  Mob-popularity  is 
at  best  but  fleeting,  and  those  of  the  people  who 
had  not  been  favoured  with  the  distribution  of 
lands  were  discontented  at  the  luck  of  their  more 
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fortunate  competitors.  The  Roman  populace  hated 
the  foreigners  who  were  striving  to  obtain  equal 
franchise  with  themselves.  The  great  body  of  the 
equites,  who  were  very  numerous,  felt  all  the  invi- 
diousness  of  raising  a  select  few  to  the  rank  of 
senators,  while  the  rest  would  not  only  sutler  the 
mortification  of  exclusion,  but  be  practically  de¬ 
prived  of  that  profitable  share  which  they  had  pre¬ 
viously  enjoyed  in  the  administration  of  justice. 
But  worse  than  all  was  the  apprehended  inquisi¬ 
tion  into  their  past  misdeeds.  The  senators  viewed 
with  dislike  the  proposed  elevation  to  their  own 
level  of  nearly  300  equites,  now  far  below  them  in 
rank,  and  dreaded  the  addition  of  a  heterogeneous 
mass,  which  Avas  likely  to  harmonize  badly  with 
the  ancient  body.  Moreover,  they  now  suspected 
the  ambition  of  Drusus,  and  did  not  choose  to 
accept  the  transfer  of  the  judicia  at  his  hands. 
The  Latins  and  socii  demanded  of  him  with  stern 
importunity  the  price  of  their  recent  assistance  ; 
and  their  murmurs  at  delay  Avere  deepened  Avhen 
they  saAv  the  Roman  populace  dividing  the  ager 
publicus,  and  depriving  them  of  those  possessions 
which  they  had  hitherto  occupied  by  stealth  or 
force.  They  even  began  to  tremble  for  their  pri¬ 
vate  property.  (Appian,  l.  c.;  Auct.  de  Vir.  111.  66.) 

In  this  state  of  affairs,  the  united  dissatisfaction 
of  all  parties  enabled  the  senate,  upon  the  proposi¬ 
tion  of  Philippus,  Avho  was  augur  as  Avell  as  consul, 
to  undo,  by  a  few  short  lines,  what  had  lately 
been  done.  (Cic.  deLeg.  ii.  6,  12.)  The  senate 
now,  in  pursuance  of  that  anomalous  constitution 
which  practically  allowed  a  plurality  of  supreme 
legislative  powers,  voted  that  all  the  laws  of  Dru¬ 
sus,  being  carried  against  the  auspices,  Avere  null 
and  void  from  the  beginning.  “  Senatui  videtur, 
M.  Drusi  legibus  populum  non  teneri.”  (Cic.  pro 
Cornel,  fr.  ii.  vol.  iv.  p.  ii.  p.  449  ;  Asconius,  in 
Cic.  pro  Cornel,  p.  68,  ed.  Orelli.)  The  lex  Cae- 
cilia  Didia  required  that  a  law,  before  being  put  to 
the  vote  in  the  comitia,  should  be  promulgated  for 
three  nundinae  (17  days),  and  directed  that  several 
distinct  clauses  should  not  be  put  to  the  vote  in  a 
lump.  If  we  may  trust  the  suspected  oration  pr-o 
Domo  (c.  16  and  c.  20),  the  senate  resolved  that, 
in  the  passing  of  the  laws  of  Drusus,  the  provisions 
of  the  lex  Caecilia  Didia  had  not  been  observed. 

It  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  the  largesses  of 
com  and  land,  so  far  as  they  had  been  carried  into 
effect,  were  revoked ;  but  probably  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  colonies  Avas  stopped  in  its  progress,  and 
undoubtedly  the  lex  judiciaria  was  completely  de¬ 
feated.  From  the  expressions  of  some  ancient 
authors,  it  might  be  imagined  that  the  lex  judicia¬ 
ria  had  never  been  carried ;  but  this  is  to  be  ex¬ 
plained  by  considering  that,  during  its  short  appa¬ 
rent  existence,  it  never  came  into  actual  operation, 
and  that,  according  to  the  resolution  of  the  senate, 
it  Avas  null  ab  initio  for  want  of  essential  pre-requi- 
«ites  of  validity.  From  the  narrative  of  Velleius 
Paterculus  (ii.  13,  14)  and  Asconius  ( l .  c.),  it 
might  be  inferred  (contrary  to  the  opinion  of  seve¬ 
ral  modern  scholars),  that  it  was  in  the  lifetime  of 
Drusus  that  the  senate  declared  his  laws  mull,  and 
the  fact  is  now  established  by  a  fragment  of  Dio¬ 
dorus  Siculus  brought  to  light  by  Mai  ( Script .  Vet. 
Nova  Collection  ii.  p.  116);  from  which  we  learn 
that  Drusus  told  the  senate,  that  he  could  have 
prevented  them  from  passing  their  resolutions,  had 
he  chosen  to  exert  his  power,  and  that  the  hour 
Avould  come  Avhen  they  would  rue  their  suicidal 
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act.  As  to  the  precise  order  of  these  events,  Avhich 
took  place  within  the  period  of  a  few  months, 
we  are  in  want  of  detailed  information.  The  70th 
and  71st  books  of  Livy  are  unfortunately  lost,  and 
the  abbreviated  accounts  of  minor  historians  are 
not  always  easily  reconcilable  with  each  other 
and  Avith  the  incidental  notices  contained  in  other 
classical  authors. 

Drusus,  who  had  been  sincere  in  his  promises, 
felt  grievously  the  difficulty  of  performing  them. 
Weariness  and  vexation  of  spirit  overtook  him. 
He  found  that,  with  all  his  followers,  he  had  not 
one  true  friend.  He  repented  him  of  his  unquiet 
life,  and  longed  for  repose ;  but  it  was  too  late  to 
retreat.  The  monstrous  poAvem  that  he  had  brought 
into  life  urged  him  omvard,  and  he  became  giddy 
with  the  prospect  of  danger  and  confusion  that  lay 
before  him.  (Senec.  de  Brev.  Vit.  6,)  Then  came 
the  neAvs  of  strange  portents  and  fearful  auguries 
from  all  parts  of  Italy  to  perplex  and  confound  his 
superstitious  soul.  (Oros.  v.  18;  Obsequ.  114.  He 
Avas  himself  an  augur  and  pontifex ;  pro  Domo.  46. 
Hence  the  expression  sodalis  meus  in  the  mouth  of 
Cotta,  Cic.  de  Nat.  Deor.  iii.  32.)  Then  came  the 
exasperating  thought  of  the  ingratitude  of  the  se¬ 
nate,  and  the  determination  to  make  them  feel  the 
energy  which  they  had  slighted.  Thus  agitated 
by  uneasy  passions,  he  scrupled  not  to  meddle 
with  the  two-edged  weapons  of  intrigue,  sedition', 
and  conspiracy,  which  he  had  neither  force  nor  skill 
to  wield.  He  was  like  the  Gracchi  with  their  lustre 
faded.  ( Gracchorum  obsoletus  nitor ,  Auct.  ad  Heren. 
iv.  34.)  He  adopted  the  factious  practice  (of  Avhich 
the  example  Avas  first  set  by  C.  Gracchus),  of  hold¬ 
ing  separate  meetings  of  his  folloAvers,  and  he 
made  distinctions  among  them  according  to  their 
supposed  fidelity.  One  he  Avould  admit  to  a  pri¬ 
vate  intervieAV,  another  he  would  invite  to  a  con¬ 
ference  where  several  were  present,  and  there  Avere 
some  whom  he  did  not  ask  to  attend  except  on 
those  occasions  when  all  his  adherents  were  sum¬ 
moned  in  a  body.  In  furtherance  of  a  common 
object,  the  secret  conclave  plotted,  and  the  more 
general  association  worked  and  organized,  while 
the  croAvded  meeting  and  the  armed  mob  intimi¬ 
dated  by  the  demonstration  and  exercise  of  phy¬ 
sical  force.  (Senec.  de  Benef.  vi.  34  ;  Liv.  Epit. 
lxxxi.)  In  Mai’s  extracts  from  Diodorus  ( l .  c .)  is 
preserved  a  remarkable  oath  (unaccountably  headed 
opKos  QiAimrov),  by  Avhich  members  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  bound  themselves  together.  After  calling  by 
name  on  the  Roman  gods,  demigods,  and  heroes, 
the  oath  proceeds  :  “  I  swear  that  I  will  have  the 
same  friends  and  foes  with  Drusus ;  that  I  will 
spare  neither  substance,  nor  parent,  nor  child,  nor 
life  of  any,  so  it  be  not  for  the  good  of  Drusus  and 
of  those  who  have  taken  this  oath ;  that  if  I  be¬ 
come  a  citizen  by  the  law  of  Drusus,  I  will  hold 
Rome  my  country,  and  Drusus  my  greatest  bene¬ 
factor  ;  and  that  I  will  administer  this  oath  to  as 
many  more  as  I  be  able.  So  may  weal  or  woe  be 
mine  as  I  keep  this  oath  or  not.”  The  ferment 
soon  became  so  great,  that  the  public  peace  was 
more  than  threatened.  Standards  and  eagles  were 
seen  in  the  streets,  and  Rome  was  like  a  battle¬ 
field,  in  which  the  contending  armies  were  en¬ 
camped.  (Floras,  l.  c.) 

The  end  could  not  much  longer  be  postponed. 
At  a  public  assembly  of  the  tribes,  when  the  impa¬ 
tience  and  disappointment  of  the  multitude  Avere 
loudly  expressed,  Drusus  was  seized  with  a  faint- 
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ing  fit,  and  carried  home  apparently  lifeless.  Some 
said  that  his  illness  was  a  pretence  to  gain  time. 
It  did  in  fact  give  him  a  brief  respite,  and  public 
prayers  for  his  recovery  were  put  up  throughout 
Italy.  Some  said,  that  the  fit  was  occasioned  by 
an  overdose  of  goat’s-blood,  which  he  had  swal¬ 
lowed,  in  order,  by  his  pale  countenance,  to  accre¬ 
dit  a  report  that  Caepio  had  attempted  to  poison 
him.  Feverish  anxiety,  coupled  with  great  mental 
and  bodily  exertion,  had  probably  brought  on  a 
return  of  his  old  disorder,  epilepsy,  which  was 
supposed  to  have  been  cured  by  a  voyage  he  once 
made  to  Anticyra,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  helle¬ 
bore  upon  the  spot  where  it  grew.  ( De  Vir.  III.  66; 
Plin.  H.  N.  xxviii.  41,  xxv.  21 ;  Gell.  xvii.  15.) 

Affairs  now  approached  a  crisis.  The  social 
war  was  manifestly  bursting  into  flame ;  and  the 
consuls,  looking  upon  Drusus  as  a  chief  conspirator, 
resolved  to  meet  his  plots  by  counterplots.  He 
knew  his  danger,  and,  whenever  he  went  into  the 
city,  kept  a  strong  body-guard  of  attendants  close  to 
his  person.  The  accounts  of  his  death  vary  in  several 
particulars.  Appian  says,  that  the  consuls  invited 
a  party  of  Etruscans  and  Umbrians  into  the  city  to 
waylay  him  under  pretence  of  urging  their  claims 
to  citizenship ;  that  he  became  afraid  to  appear 
abroad,  and  received  his  partizans  in  a  dark  pas¬ 
sage  in  his  house  ;  and  that,  one  evening  at  dusk, 
when  dismissing  the  crowds  who  attended,  he 
suddenly  cried  out  that  he  was  wounded,  and  fell 
to  the  ground  with  a  leather-cutter’s  knife  sticking 
in  his  groin.  The  writer  de  Viris  Illustribus  re¬ 
lates  that,  at  a  meeting  on  the  Alban  mount,  the 
Latins  conspired  to  kill  Philippus ;  that  Drusus, 
though  he  warned  Philippus  to  beware,  was  ac¬ 
cused  in  the  senate  of  plotting  against  the  consul’s 
life ;  and  that  he  was  stabbed  upon  entering  his 
house  on  his  return  from  the  Capitol.  (Compare 
also  Veil.  Paterc.  ii.  14.) 

Assassinated  as  he  was  in  his  own  hall,  the 
image  of  his  father  was  sprinkled  with  his  blood  ; 
and,  while  he  was  dying,  he  turned  to  those  who 
surrounded  him,  and  asked,  with  characteristic 
arrogance,  based  perhaps  upon  conscious  honesty 
of  purpose,  “  Friends  and  neighbours,  when  will 
the  commonwealth  have  a  citizen  like  me  again  ?” 
Though  he  was  cut  off  in  the  flower  of  manhood, 
no  one  considered  his  death  premature.  It  was 
even  rumoured  that,  to  escape  from  inextricable 
embarrassments,  he  had  died  by  his  own  hand. 
The  assassin  was  never  discovered,  and  no  attempts 
were  made  to  discover  him.  Caepio  and  Philippus 
(Ampelius,  26)  were  both  suspected  of  having 
suborned  the  crime ;  and  when  Cicero  ( de  Nat. 
Deor.  iii.  33)  accuses  Q.  Varius  of  the  murder,  he 
probably  does  not  mean  that  it  was  the  very  hand 
of  Varius  which  perpetrated  the  act. 

Cornelia,  the  mother  of  Drusus,  a  matron  worthy 
of  her  illustrious  name,  was  present  at  the  death- 
scene,  and  bore  her  calamity — a  calamity  the  more 
bitter  because  unsweetened  by  vengeance — with 
the  same  high  spirit,  says  Seneca  {Cons,  ad  Marc. 

1  6),  with  which  her  son  had  carried  his  laws. 

After  the  fall  of  Drusus,  his  political  opponents 
treated  his  death  as  a  just  retribution  for  his  inju¬ 
ries  to  the  state.  This  sentiment  breathes  through 
a  fragment  of  a  speech  of  C.  Carbo,  the  younger 
(delivered  b.  c.  90),  which  has  been  celebrated  by 
Cicero  ( Orator ,  63)  for  the  peculiarity  of  its  tro¬ 
chaic  rythrn  :  “  O  Marce  Druse  {patron  appello ), 
iu  diccre  solcbas  sacrum  esse  rempublicam  :  quicum- 
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que  earn  violavissent ,  ah  omnibus  esse  ei  poenas  per- 
solutas.  Patris  dictum  sapiens  temeritas  fili  com- 
probavitP  (Niebuhr,  History  of  Rome,  vol.  iv.  Lec¬ 
ture  xxxii. ;  Bayle,  Diet.  s.  v.  Drusus  ;  De  Brosses, 
Vie  du  Consul  Philippe  in  Memoires  de  VAcadtmie 
des  Inscriptions ,  xxvii.  p.  406.) 

7.  Livius  Drusus  Claudianus,  the  father  of 
Livia,  who  was  the  mother  of  the  emperor  Tibe¬ 
rius.  He  was  one  of  the  gens  Claudia,  and  was 
adopted  by  a  Livius  Drusus.  (Suet.  Tib.  3  ;  Veil. 
Paterc.  ii.  75.)  It  was  through  this  adoption  that 
the  Drusi  became  connected  with  the  imperial 
family.  Pighius  {Annates,  iii.  p.  21),  by  some  over¬ 
sight  which  is  repugnant  to  dates  and  the  ordinary 
laws  of  human  mortal^,  makes  him  the  adopted 
son  of  No.  3,  and  confounds  him  with  No.  5,  and, 
in  this  error,  has  been  followed  by  Vaillant. 
{Num.  Ant.  Fam.  Rom.  ii.  51.)  There  is  no  such 
inconsistency  in  the  supposition  that  he  was  adopted 
by  No.  7,  who  is  spoken  of  by  Suetonius  as  if  he 
were  an  ancestor  of  Tiberius.  (Augustinus,  Fam. 
Rom.  { Livii )  p.  77 ;  Fabretti,  Riser,  c.  6,  No.  38.) 
The  father  of  Livia,  after  the  death  of  Caesar, 
espoused  the  cause  of  Brutus  and  Cassius,  and, 
after  the  battle  of  Philippi,  being  proscribed  by 
the  conquerors,  he  followed  the  example  of  others 
of  his  own  party,  and  killed  himself  in  his 
tent.  (Dion  Cass,  xlviii.  44  ;  Veil.  Paterc.  ii.  71.) 
It  is  likely  that  he  is  the  Drusus  who,  in  B.  c.  43, 
encouraged  Decimus  Brutus  in  the  vain  hope  that 
the  fourth  legion  and  the  legion  of  Mars,  which 
had  fought  under  Caesar,  would  go  over  to  the  side 
of  his  murderers.  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  xi.  19.  §  2.) 

In  other  parts  of  the  correspondence  of  Cicero, 
the  name  Drusus  occurs  several  times,  and  the 
person  intended  may  be,  as  Manntius  conjectured, 
identical  with  the  father  of  Livia.  In  b.  c.  59,  it 
seems  that  a  lucrative  legation  was  intended  for  a 
Drusus,  who  is  called,  perhaps  in  allusion  to  some 
discreditable  occurrence,  the  Pisaurian.  {Ad  Att. 
ii.  7.  §  3.)  A  Drusus,  in  b.  c.  54,  was  accused  by 
Lucretius  of  praevaricatio,  or  corrupt  collusion  in 
betraying  a  cause  which  he  had  undertaken  to 
prosecute.  Cicero  defended  Drusus,  and  he  was 
acquitted  by  a  majority  of  four.  The  tribuni 
aerarii  saved  him,  though  the  greater  part  of  the 
senators  and  equites  were  against  him ;  for  though 
by  the  lex  Fufia  each  of  the  three  orders  of  judices 
voted  separately,  it  was  the  majority  of  single 
votes,  not  the  majority  of  majorities,  that  decided 
the  judgment.  {Ad  Att.  iv.  16.  §§  5,  8,  ib.  15. 

§  9,  ad  Qu.  Fr.  ii.  16.  §  3.  As  to  the  mode  of 
counting  votes,  see  Ascon.  in  Cic.  pro  Mil.  p.  53, 
ed.  Orelli.)  In  b.  c.  50,  M.  Caelius  Rufus,  who 
was  accused  of  an  offence  against  the  Scantinian 
law,  thinks  it  ridiculous  that  Drusus,  who  was  then 
probably  praetor,  should  be  appointed  to  preside  at 
the  trial.  Upon  this  ground  it  has  been  imagined 
that  there  was  some  stigma  of  impurity  upon  the 
character  of  Drusus.  {Ad  Fam.  viii.  12.  §  3,  14. 

§  4.)  He  possessed  gardens,  which  Cicero  was 
very  anxious  to  purchase.  {Ad  Att.  xii.  21.  §  2, 
22.  §  3,  23.  §  3,  xiii.  26.  §  1.) 

8.  M.  Livius  Drusus  Libo  was  probably 
aedile  about  b.  c.  28,  shortly  before  the  completion 
of  the  Pantheon,  and  may  be  the  person  who  is 
mentioned  by  Pliny  {H.  N.  xxxvi.  15.  s.  24)  as 
having  given  games  at  Rome  when  the  theatre  was 
covered  by  Valerius,  the  architect  of  Ostium.  He 
was  consul  in  b.  c.  15.  As  his  name  denotes,  he 
was  originally  a  Scribonius  Libo,  and  was  adopted 
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by  a  Livius  Drusus.  Hence  he  is  supposed  to 
have  been  adopted  by  Livius  Drusus  Claudianus 
[No.  7],  whose  name,  date,  want  of  male  children, 
and  political  associations  with  the  party  opposed 
to  Caesar,  favour  the  conjecture.  He  is  also  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  the  father  of  the  Libo  Drusus, 
or  Drusus  Libo  [No.  10],  who  conspired  against 
Tiberius.  As  Pompey  the  Great  would  appear 
from  Tacitus  (Ann.  ii.  27)  to  have  been  the  pro- 
avus  of  the  conspirator,  Scribonia  his  amita,  and 
the  young  Caesars  (Caius  and  Lucius)  his  conso- 
brini,  Drusus  Libo,  the  father,  is  supposed  to  have 
marrried  a  granddaughter  of  Pompey.  Still  there 
are  difficulties  in  the  pedigree,  which  have  per¬ 
plexed  Lipsius,  Gronovius,  Ryckius,  and  other 
learned  commentators  on  the  cited  passage  in 
Tacitus.  M.  de  la  Nauze  thinks  that  the  father 
was  a  younger  brother  of  Scribonia,  the  wife  of 
Augustus,  and  that  he  married  his  grandniece,  the 
daughter  of  Sextus  Pompeius.  According  to  this 
explanation,  he  was  about  26  years  younger  than 
his  elder  brother,  L.  Scribonius  Libo,  who  was 
consul  b.  c.  34,  and  whose  daughter  was  married 
to  Sextus  Pompeius.  (Dion  Cass,  xlviii.  16  ; 
Appian,  B.  C.  v.  139.) 

There  is  extant  a  rare  silver  coin  of  M.  Drusus 
Libo,  bearing  on  the  obverse  a  naked  head,  sup¬ 
posed  by  some  to  be  the  head  of  his  natural,  by 
others  of  his  adoptive,  father.  On  the  reverse  is  a 
sella  curulis,  between  comucopiae  and  branches  of 
olive,  with  the  legend  M.  Livi  L.  F.  Drusus 
Libo,  headed  by  the  words  Ex.  S.C.  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  letters  L.  F.  do  not  denote 
that  Lucius  was  the  praenomen  of  the  adoptive 
father.  (Morell.  Thes.  Num.  ii.  p.  586  ;  Dru- 
mann’s  Rom.  iv.  p.  591,  n.  63  ;  De  la  Nauze,  in 
Memoir es  de  VAcademie  des  Inscriptions ,  xxxv. 
p.  600.) 

9.  Livia  Drusilla.  [Livia.] 

10.  L.  Scribonius  Libo  Drusus,  or,  as  he 
is  called  by  Velleius  Paterculus  (ii.  130),  Drusus 
Libo,  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  son  of  No.  8, 
to  which  article  we  refer  for  a  statement  of  the 
difficulty  experienced  by  commentators  in  attempt¬ 
ing  to  explain  his  family  connexions.  Firmius 
Catus,  a  senator,  in  A.  d.  16,  taking  advantage  of 
the  facility  and  stupidity  of  his  disposition,  his 
taste  for  pleasure  and  expense,  and  his  family 
pride,  induced  him  to  seek  empire  with  its  atten¬ 
dant  wealth,  and  to  consult  soothsayers  and  magi¬ 
cians  as  to  his  chances  of  success.  He  was  betrayed 
by  Catus  through  Flaccus  Vescularius  to  the  em¬ 
peror  Tiberius,  who  nevertheless  made  him  praetor, 
and  continued  to  receive  him  at  table  without  any 
mark  of  suspicion  or  resentment.  At  length  he 
was  openly  denounced  by  Fulcinius  Trio,  for 
having  required  one  Junius  to  summon  shades 
from  the  infernal  regions.  Hereupon  he  strove  at 
first  to  excite  compassion  by  a  parade  of  grief,  ill¬ 
ness,  and  supplication.  As  if  he  were  too  unwell 
to  walk,  he  was  carried  in  a  woman’s  litter  to  the 
senate  on  the  day  appointed  for  opening  the  prose¬ 
cution,  and  stretched  his  suppliant  hands  to  the 
emperor,  who  received  him  with  an  unmoved 
countenance,  and,  in  stating  the  case  to  be  proved 
against  him,  affected  a  desire  neither  to  suppress 
nor  to  exaggerate  aught.  Finding  that  there  was 
no  hope  of  pardon,  he  put  an  end  to  his  own  life, 
though  his  aunt  Scribonia  had  tried  in  vain  to  dis¬ 
suade  him  from  thus  doing  another’s  work  ;  but  he 
thought  that  to  keep  himself  alive  till  it  pleased 
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Tiberius  to  have  him  slain  would  rather  be  doing 
another’s  work.  Even,  after  his  death,  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  was  continued  by  the  emperor.  His  property 
was  forfeited  to  his  accusers.  His  memory  was 
dishonoured,  and  public  rejoicings  were  voted  upon 
his  death.  Cn.  Lentulus  proposed  that  thenceforth 
no  Scribonius  should  assume  the  cognomen  Drusus. 
(Tac.  Ann.  ii.  27 — 32  ;  Suet.  Tib .  25  ;  Dion  Cass, 
vii.  15  ;  Senec.  Epist.  70.) 

11.  Nero  Claudius  Drusus  (commonly  called 
by  the  moderns  Drusus  Senior,  to  distinguish  him 
from  his  nephew,  the  son  of  Tiberius),  had  origi¬ 
nally  the  praenomen  Decimus,  which  was  after¬ 
wards  exchanged  for  Nero  ;  and,  after  his  death, 
received  the  honourable  agnomen  Germanicus, 
which  is  appended  to  his  name  on  coins.  Hence 
care  should  be  taken  not  to  confound  him  with 
the  celebrated  Germanicus,  his  son.  His  parents 
were  Livia  Drusilla  (afterwards  Julia  Augusta) 
and  Tiberius  Claudius  Nero,  and  through  both  of 
them  he  inherited  the  noble  blood  of  the  Claudii, 
who  had  never  yet  admitted  an  adoption  into  their 
gens.  From  the  adoption  of  his  maternal  grand¬ 
father  [No.  7]  by  a  Livius  Drusus,  he  became 
legally  one  of  the  representatives  of  another  illus¬ 
trious  race.  He  was  a  younger  brother  of  Tiberius 
Nero,  who  was  afterwards  emperor.  Augustus, 
having  fallen  in  love  with  his  mother,  procured  a 
divorce  between  her  and  her  husband,  and  married 
her  himself.  Drusus  was  bom  in  the  house  of 
Augustus  three  months  after  this  marriage,  in  B.c. 
38,  and  a  suspicion  prevailed  that  Augustus  was 
more  than  a  step-father.  Hence  the  satirical  verse 
was  often  in  men’s  mouths, 

To?s  eiiTvxovaL  ua\  rpipriva  TraiSia. 
Augustus  took  up  the  boy,  and  sent  him  to  Nero 
his  father,  who  soon  after  died,  having  appointed 
Augustus  guardian  to  Tiberius  and  Drusus.  (Dion 
Cass,  xlviii.  44;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  62  ;  Suet.  Aug.  62, 
Claud.  1;  Prudentius,  de  Simulacro  Liviae.) 

Drusus,  as  he  grew  up,  was  more  liked  by  the 
people  than  was  his  brother.  He  was  free  from 
dark  reserve,  and  in  him  the  character  of  the 
Claudian  race  assumed  its  most  attractive,  as  in 
Tiberius  its  most  odious,  type.  In  everything  he 
did,  there  was  an  air  of  high  breeding,  and  the  no¬ 
ble  courtesy  of  his  manners  was  set  off  by  singular 
beauty  of  person  and  dignity  of  form.  He  pos¬ 
sessed  in  a  high  degree  the  winning  quality  of  al¬ 
ways  exhibiting  to  wards  his  friends  an  even  and  con¬ 
sistent  demeanour,  without  capricious  alternations 
of  familiarity  and  distance,  and  he  seemed  adapted 
by  nature  to  sustain  the  character  of  a  prince  and 
statesman.  (Tac.  Ann.  vi.  51  ;  Veil.  Pat.  iv.  97.) 
It  was  known  that  he  had  a  desire  to  see  the  com¬ 
monwealth  restored,  and  the  people  cherished  the 
hope  that  he  would  live  to  give  them  back  their 
ancient  liberties.  (Suet.  Claud.  1 ;  Tac.  Ann.  i.  33.) 
He  wrote  a  letter  to  his  brother,  in  which  he 
broached  the  notion  of  compelling  Augustus  to  -re¬ 
sign  the  empire ;  and  this  letter  was  betrayed  by 
Tiberius  to  Augustus  (Suet.  Tib.  50.)  But  notwith¬ 
standing  this  indication  that  the  affection  of  Tibe¬ 
rius  was  either  a  hollow  pretence,  or  yielded  to 
his  sense  of  duty  to  Augustus,  the  brothers  main¬ 
tained  during  their  lives  an  appearance,  at  least, 
of  fraternal  tenderness,  which,  according  to  Vale¬ 
rius  Maximus  (v.  5.  §  3),  had  only  one  parallel — • 
the  friendship  of  Castor  and  Pollux  !  In  the  do¬ 
mestic  relations  of  life,  the  conduct  of  Drusus  was 
exemplary.  He  married  the  beautiful  and  illus- 
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trious  Antonia,  a  daughter — and,  according  to  the 
preponderance  of  authority  [Antonia,  No.  5],  the 
younger  daughter — of  M.  Antonius  the  triumvir  by 
Octavia,  the  sister  of  Augustus.  Their  mutual 
attachment  was  unusually  great,  and  the  unsullied 
fidelity  of  Drusus  to  the  marriage-bed  became  a 
theme  of  popular  admiration  and  applause  in  a 
profligate  age.  It  is  finely  referred  to  by  Pedo 
Albinovanus  in  his  beautiful  poem  upon  the  death 
of  Drusus : 

Tu  concessus  amor,  tu  solus  et  ultimus  illi, 

Tu  requies  fesso  grata  laboris  eras. 

He  must  have  been  young  when  he  married ;  for, 
though  he  died  at  the  age  of  thirty,  he  had  several 
children  who  died  before  him,  besides  the  three, 
Germanicus,  Livia,  and  Claudius,  who  survived 
their  father. 

He  began  public  life  early.  In  b.  c.  1 9,  he  ob¬ 
tained  permission,  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  to  fill 
all  magistracies  five  years  before  the  regular  time. 
(Dion  Cass.  liv.  10.)  In  the  beginning  of  b.  c. 
16,  we  find  him  presiding  with  his  brother  at  a 
gladiatorial  show ;  and  when  Augustus,  upon  his 
departure  for  Gaul,  took  Tiberius,  who  was  then 
praetor,  along  with  him,  Drusus  was  left  in  the  city 
to  discharge,  in  his  brother’s  place,  the  important 
duties  of  that  office.  (Dion  Cass.  liv.  19.)  In 
the  following  year  he  was  made  quaestor,  and  sent 
against  the  Rhaetians,  who  were  accused  of  having 
committed  depredations  upon  Roman  travellers  and 
allies  of  the  Romans.  The  mountainous  parts  of 
the  country  were  inhabited  by  banditti,  who  levied 
contributions  from  the  peaceful  cultivators  of  the 
plains,  and  plundered  all  who  did  not  purchase 
freedom  from  attack  by  special  agreement.  Every 
chance  male  who  fell  into  their  hands  was  mur¬ 
dered.  Drusus  attacked  and  routed  them  near  the 
Tridentine  Alps,  as  they  were  about  to  make  a 
foray  into  Italy.  His  victory  was  not  decisive, 
but  he  obtained  praetorian  honours  as  his  reward. 
The  Rhaetians,  after  being  repulsed  from  Italy, 
continued  to  infest  the  frontier  of  Gaul.  Tiberius 
was  then  despatched  to  join  Drusus,  and  the  bro¬ 
thers  jointly  defeated  some  of  the  tribes  of  the 
Rhaeti  and  Vindelici,  while  others  submitted  with¬ 
out  resistance.  A  tribute  was  imposed  upon  the 
country.  The  greater  part  of  the  population  was 
carried  off,  while  enough  were  left  to  till  the  soil 
without  being  able  to  rebel.  (Dion  Cass.  liv.  22  ; 
Strab.  iv.  fin.  ;  Florus,  iv.  12.)  These  exploits  of 
the  young  step-sons  of  Augustus  are  the  theme  of 
a  spirited  ode  of  Horace.  ( Carm .  iv.  4,  ib.  14.) 

On  the  return  of  Augustus  to  Rome  from  Gaul, 
in  b.  c.  13,  Drusus  was  sent  into  that  province, 
which  had  been  driven  into  revolt  by  the  exaction 
of  the  Roman  governor,  Licinius,  who,  in  order  to 
increase  the  amount  of  the  monthly  tribute,  had 
divided  the  year  into  fourteen  months.  Drusus 
made  a  new  assessment  of  property  for  the  purpose 
of  taxation,  and  in  B.  c.  12  quelled  the  tumults 
which  had  been  occasioned  by  his  financial  mea¬ 
sures.  (Liv.  Epit.  cxxxvi.  cxxxvii.)  The  Sicambri 
and  their  allies,  under  pretence  of  attending  an 
annual  festival  held  at  Lyons  at  the  altar  of  Au¬ 
gustus,  had  fomented  the  disaffection  of  the  Gallic 
chieftains.  In  the  tumults  which  ensued,  their 
troops  had  crossed  the  Rhine.  Drusus  now  drove 
them  back  into  the  Batavian  island,  and  pursued 
them  in  their  own  territory,  laying  waste  the 
greater  part  of  their  country.  He  then  followed 
the  course  ol  the  Rhine,  sailed  to  the  ocean,  sub- 
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dUed  the  Frisians,  laid  upon  them  a  moderate  tri¬ 
bute  of  beeves-hides,  and  passed  by  shallows  into  the 
territory  of  the  Chauci,  where  his  vessels  grounded 
upon  the  ebbing  of  the  tide.  From  this  danger  he 
was  rescued  by  the  friendly  assistance  of  the  Fri¬ 
sians.  Winter  now  approached.  He  returned  to 
Rome,  and  in  b.  c.  11  was  made  praetor  urbanus. 

Drusus  was  the  first  Roman  general  who  pene¬ 
trated  to  the  German  ocean.  It  is  probable  that 
he  united  the  military  design  of  reconnoitering  the 
coast  with  the  spirit  of  adventure  and  scientific 
discovery.  (Tac.  Germ.  34.)  From  the  migratory 
character  of  the  tribes  he  subdued,  it  is  not  easy 
to  fix  their  locality  with  precision ;  and  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  geographical  exactness  is  increased  by  the 
alterations  which  time  and  the  elements  have  made 
in  the  face  of  the  country.  Mannert  and  others 
identify  the  Dollart  with  the  place  where  the  fleet 
of  Drusus  went  ashore ;  but  the  Dollart  first  as¬ 
sumed  its  present  form  in  a.d.  1277;  and  Wilhelm 
( Feldzuge  der  Nero  Claudius  Drusus  im  Nordlichen 
Teutschland)  makes  the  Jahde,  westward  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Weser,  the  scene  of  this  misadven¬ 
ture.  It  is  by  no  means  certain  by  what  course 
Drusus  reached  the  ocean,  although  it  is  the  gene¬ 
ral  opinion  that  he  had  already  constructed  a  canal 
uniting  the  eastern  arm  of  the  Rhine  with  the 
Y  ssel,  and  so  had  opened  himself  a  way  by  the 
Zuydersee.  This  opinion  is  confirmed  by  a  pas¬ 
sage  in  Tacitus  (Ann.  ii.  8),  where  Germanicus, 
upon  entering  the  Fossa  Drusiana,  prays  for  the 
protection  of  his  father,  who  had  gone  the  same 
way  before  him,  and  then  sails  byr  the  Zuydersee 
(Lacus  Flevus)  to  the  ocean,  up  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Ems  (Amisia).  To  this  expedition  of  Drusus 
may  perhaps  be  referred  the  naval  battle  in  the 
Ems  mentioned  by  Strabo  (vii.  init.),  in  which  the 
Bructeri  were  defeated,  and  the  subjugation  of 
the  islands  on  the  coast,  especially  Byrchamis 
(Borkum).  (Strab.  vii.  34;  Plin.  H.  N.  iv.  13.) 
Ferdinand  Wachter  (Ersch  und  Gruber’s  Ency- 
clop'ddie ,  s.  v.  Drusus )  thinks,  that  the  canal 
of  Drusus  must  have  been  too  great  *a  work  to 
be  completed  at  so  early  a  period,  and  that  Dru¬ 
sus  could  not  have  had  time  to  run  up  the  Ems. 
He  supposes,  that  Drusus  sailed  to  the  ocean 
by  one  of  the  natural  channels  of  the  river,  and 
that  the  inconvenience  he  experienced  and  the 
geographical  knowledge  he  gained  led  him  to  avail 
himself  of  the  capabilities  afforded  by  the  Lacus 
Flevus  for  a  safer  junction  with  the  ocean ;  that 
his  works  on  the  Rhine  were  probably  begun  in 
this  campaign,  and  were  not  finished  until  some 
years  afterwards.  The  precise  nature  of  those 
works  cannot  now  be  determined.  They  appear 
to  have  consisted  not  only  of  a  canal  (fossa),  but 
of  a  dyke  or  mound  (agger,  moles)  across  the  Rhine. 
Suetonius  seems  to  use  even  the  word  fossae  in 
the  sense  of  a  mound,  not  a  canal.  “  Trails  Tiberim 
fossas  novi  et  immensi  operis  effecit,  quae  nunc 
adhuc  Drusinae  vocantur.”  (Claud,  i.)  Tacitus 
(Ann.  xiii.  53)  says,  that  Paullinus  Pompeius,  in 
a.  d.  58,  completed  the  agger  coercendo  Rheno 
which  had  been  begun  by  Drusus  sixty-three  years 
before  ;  and  afterwards  relates  that  Civilis,  by  de¬ 
stroying  the  moles  formed  by  Drusus,  allowed  the 
waters  of  the  Rhine  to  rush  down  and  inundate  the 
side  of  Gaul.  (Hist. v.  19.)  The  most  probable  opi¬ 
nion  seems  to  be,  that  Drusus  dug  a  canal  from  the 
Rhine  near  Arnheim  to  the  Yssel,  near  Doesberg 
( which  bears  a  trace  of  his  name),  and  that  he  also 
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widened  the  bed  of  the  narrow  outlet  which  at 
that  time  connected  the  Lacus  Flevus  with  the 
ocean.  These  were  his  fossae.  With  regard  to 
his  agger  or  moles ,  it  is  supposed  that  he  partly 
dammed  up  the  south-western  arm  of  the  Rhine 
(the  Vahalis  or  Waal),  in  order  to  allow  more 
water  to  flow  into  the  north-eastern  arm,  upon 
which  his  canal  was  situated.  But  this  hypothesis 
as  to  the  situation  of  the  dyke  is  very  doubtful. 
Seme  modern  authors  hold  that  the  Yssel  ran  into 
the  Rhine,  and  did  not  run  into  the  Zuydersee, 
and  that  the  chief  work  of  Drusus  consisted  in 
connecting  the  Yssel  with  a  river  that  ran  from 
Zutphen  into  the  Zuydersee. 

He  did  not  tarry  long  at  Rome.  On  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  spring  he  returned  to  Germany, 
subdued  the  Usipetes,  built  a  bridge  over  the 
Lippe,  invaded  the  country  of  the  Sicambri,  and 
passed  on  through  the  territory  of  the  Cherusci  as 
far  as  the  Visurgis  (Weser).  This  he  was  able  to 
effect  from  meeting  with  no  opposition  from  the 
Sicambri,  who  were  engaged  with  all  their  forces 
in  fighting  against  the  Chatti.  He  would  have 
gone  on  to  cross  the  Weser  had  he  not  been  deterred 
(such  were  the  ostensible  reasons)  by  scarcity  of 
provisions,  the  approach  of  winter,  and  the  evil 
omen  of  a  swarm  of  bees  which  settled  upon  the 
lances  in  front  of  the  tent  of  the  praefectus  eastro- 
rum.  (Jul.  Obsequens,  i.  132.)  Ptolemy  (ii.  11) 
mentions  the  Tpoircua  Apovaou,  which,  to  judge 
from  the  longitude  and  latitude  he  assigns  to 
them  (viz.  long.  33°.  45'.  lat.  52°.  45'.),  were 
probably  erected  on  the  spot  where  the  army 
reached  the  Weser.  No  doubt  Drusus  found  it 
prudent  to  retreat.  In  retiring,  he  was  often  in 
danger  from  the  stratagems  of  the  enemy,  and 
once  was  nearly  shut  up  in  a  dangerous  pass  near 
Arbalo,  and  narrowly  escaped  perishing  with  his 
whole  army.  But  the  careless  bravery  of  the 
Germans  saved  him.  His  enemies  had  already  by 
anticipation  divided  the  spoil.  The  Cherusci  chose 
the  horses,  the  Suevi  the  gold  and  silver,  and  the 
Sicambri  the  prisoners.  Thinking  that  the  Romans 
were  as  good  as  taken,  after  immolating  twenty 
Roman  centurions  as  a  preparatory  sacrifice,  they 
rushed  on  without  order,  and  were  repulsed.  It 
was  now  they,  and  their  horses,  and  sheep,  and 
neck-chains  {torques),  that  were  sold  by  Drusus. 
Henceforward  they  confined  themselves  to  distant 
attacks.  (Dion  Cass.  liv.  20  ;  Florus,  iv.  12  ;  Plin. 
H.N.  xi.  18.)  Drusus  had  breathing  time  to  build 
two  castles,  one  at  the  confluence  of  the  Luppia  and 
the  Aliso,  and  the  other  near  the  country  of  the 
Chatti  on  the  Rhine.  The  latter  is  probably  the 
modern  Cassel  over  against  Mayence.  The  former 
is  thought  by  some  who  identify  the  Aliso  with 
the  Aim,  to  be  the  modem  Elsen  Neuhaus  in 
the  district  of  Paderbom;  by  others,  who  iden¬ 
tify  the  Aliso  with  the  Lise,  to  be  Lisbom 
near  Lippstadt  in  the  district  of  Munster.  Drusus 
now  returned  to  Rome  with  the  reputation 
of  having  conquered  several  tribes  beyond  the 
Rhine  (Liv.  Epit.  cxxxviii.),  and  received  as  his 
reward  a  vote  of  the  senate  granting  him  an  ova¬ 
tion  with  the  insignia  of  a  triumph,  and  decreeing 
that  at  the  end  of  his  praetorship  he  should  have 
proconsular  authority.  But  Augustus  would  not 
allow  him  to  bear  the  title  of  imperator,  which  had 
been  conferred  upon  him  by  the  army  in  the  field. 

In  the  next  year,  b.  c.  10,  Drusus  was  again  at 
his  post.  The  Chatti  left  the  territory  which  had 
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been  assigned  to  them  by  the  Romans.  After 
having  long  refused  to  become  allies  of  the  Sicam¬ 
bri,  they  now  consented  to  join  that  powerful  peo¬ 
ple  ;  but  their  united  forces  were  not  a  match  for 
Drusus.  Some  of  the  Chatti  he  subdued ;  others 
he  could  do  no  more  than  harass  and  annoy.  He 
attacked  the  Nervii,  who  were  headed  by  Senectius 
and  Anectius  (Liv.  Epit.  cxxxix)  ;  and  it  was  pro¬ 
bably  in  this  campaign  that  he  built  a  castle  upon 
the  Taunus.  (Tac.  Ann.  i.  56.)  He  then  returned 
to  Rome  with  Augustus  and  Tiberius,  who  had 
been  in  Lugdunensian  Gaul,  watching  the  result  of 
the  war  in  Germany,  and  upon  his  arrival  he  was 
elected  to  the  consulship,  which  was  to  commence 
on  the  Kalends  of  January,  b.  c.  9.  Drusus  could 
not  rest  in  peace  at  Rome.,  To  worry  and  subju¬ 
gate  the  Germans  appeared  to  be  the  main  object 
of  his  life.  Without  waiting  for  the  actual  com¬ 
mencement  of  his  consulship  (Pedo  Albin.  1.  139) 
he  returned  to  the  scene  of  battle,  undeterred  by 
evil  forebodings,  of  which  there  was  no  lack. 
There  had  been  horrible  storms  and  inundations  in 
the  winter  months,  and  the  lightning  had  struck 
three  temples  at  Rome.  (Ib.  1.  401;  Dion  Cass, 
lv.)  He  attacked  the  Chatti,  won  a  hard-fought 
battle,  penetrated  to  the  country  of  the  Suevi, 
gave  the  Marcomanni  (who  were  a  portion  of  the 
Suevi)  a  signal  defeat,  and  with  the  arms  taken  as 
spoil  erected  a  mound  as  a  trophy.  It  was  now 
perhaps  that  he  gave  the  Suevi  Vannius  as  their 
king.  (Tac.  Ann.  xii.  29.)  He  then  turned  his 
forces  against  the  Cherusci,  crossed  the  Weser  (?), 
and  carried  all  before  him  to  the  Elbe.  (Messalla 
Corvin.  de  Aug.  Prog.  39  ;  Ped.  Albin.  1.  17, 1 13; 
Aur.  Viet.  Epit.  i. ;  Orosius,  iv.  21.)  The  course 
that  Drusus  took  on  his  way  to  the  Elbe  cannot 
be  determined.  Florus  (iv.  12)  speaks  of  his  mak¬ 
ing  roads  through  (  patefecit )  the  Hercynian  forest, 
and  Wilhelm  ( Feldziige ,  &c.  p.  50)  thinks  that  he 
advanced  through  Thuringia.  Drusus  endeavoured 
in  vain  to  cross  the  Elbe.  (Dion  Cass.  iv.  init. ; 
Eutrop.  iv.  12.)  A  miraculous  event  occurred  : 
a  woman  of  dimensions  greater  than  human  ap¬ 
peared  to  him,  and  said  to  him,  in  the  Latin 
tongue,  “Whither  goest  thou,  insatiable  Drusus  ? 
The  Fates  forbid  thee  to  advance.  Away!  The 
end  of  thy  deeds  and  thy  life  is  nigh.”  Dion 
Cassius  cannot  help  believing  the  fact  of  the  appa¬ 
rition,  seeing  that  the  prophetic  warning  was  so 
soon  fulfilled!  Thus  deterred  by  the  guardian 
Genius  of  the  land,  Drusus  hastened  back  to  the 
Rhine,  after  erecting  trophies  on  the  banks  of  the 
Elbe.  Suetonius  {Claud.  1)  varies  from  Dion  Cas¬ 
sius  in  the  particulars  of  this  legend,  and  some  of 
the  moderns  endeavour  to  explain  it  by  referring 
the  denunciation  to  a  German  prophetess  or  Wala. 
On  his  retreat,  wolves  howled  round  the  camp, 
two  strange  youths  appeared  on  horseback  among 
the  intrenchments,  the  screams  of  women  were 
heard,  and  the  stars  raced  about  in  the  sky.  (Ped. 
Albin.  1.  405.)  Such  were  the  superstitious  fears 
which  oppressed  the  minds  of  the  Romans,  who 
would  rather  flatter  themselves  that  they  were 
submitting  to  supernatural  forces  than  avoiding  the 
human  might  of  dangerous  enemies.  Between  the 
Elbe  and  the  Sala  (probably  the  Thuringian  Saal), 
death  overtook  Drusus.  According  to  the  Epitomi- 
ser  of  Livy  (cxl.)  (whose  last  books  contained  a  full 
account  of  these  transactions),  the  horse  of  Drusus 
fell  upon  his  leg,  and  Drusus  died  of  the  fracture 
on  the  thirtieth  day  after  the  accident.  Of  the 
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numerous  writers  who  mention  the  death  of  Dru- 
sus,  no  one  besides  alludes  to  the  broken  leg. 
Suetonius,  whose  history  is  a  rich  receptacle  of 
scandal,  mentions  the  incredible  report  that  Dru- 
sus  was  poisoned  by  Augustus,  after  having  dis¬ 
obeyed  an  order  of  the  emperor  for  his  recall.  It 
is  indeed  probable  enough  that  the  emperor  thought 
he  had  advanced  far  enough,  and  that  it  would  be 
unwise  to  exasperate  into  hostility  the  inoffensive 
tribes  beyond  the  Elbe.  Tiberius,  Augustus,  and 
Livia  were  in  Pavia  (Ticinum)  when  the  tidings 
of  the  dangerous  illness  of  Drusus  reached  them. 
Tiberius  with  extraordinary  speed  crossed  the 
Alps,  performing  a  journey  of  200  Roman  miles 
through  a  difficult  and  dangerous  country,  without 
stopping  day  or  night,  and  arrived  in  time  to  close 
the  eyes  of  his  brother.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xii.  20 ; 
Yal.  Max.  v.  5 ;  Ped.  Albin.  1.  89;  Senec.  Consol, 
ad  Polyb.  34.)  Drusus,  though  at  the  point  of 
death,  had  yet  presence  of  mind  enough  to  com¬ 
mand,  that  Tiberius  should  be  received  with  all 
the  distinction  due  to  a  consular  and  an  imperator. 

The  summer  camp  where  Drusus  died  was  called 
Scelerata,  the  Accursed.  The  corpse  was  carried 
in  a  marching  military  procession  to  the  winter- 
quarters  of  the  army  at  Moguntiacum  (Mayence) 
upon  the  Rhine,  Tiberius  walking  all  the  way  as 
chief  mourner.  The  troops  wished  the  funeral  to 
be  celebrated  there,  but  Tiberius  brought  the  body 
to  Italy.  It  was  burnt  in  the  field  of  Mars,  and 
the  ashes  deposited  in  the  tomb  of  Augustus,  who 
composed  the  verses  that  were  inscribed  upon  his 
sepulchral  monument,  and  wrote  in  prose  a  memo¬ 
rial  of  his  life.  In  a  funeral  oration  held  by  Au¬ 
gustus  in  the  Flaminian  Circus,  he  exclaimed,  “  I 
pray  the  gods  to  make  my  adopted  sons  Caius  and 
Lucius  like  Drusus,  and  to  vouchsafe  to  me  as 
honourable  a  death  as  his.” 

Among  the  honours  paid  to  Drusus  the  cogno¬ 
men  Germanicus  was  decreed  to  him  and  his  pos¬ 
terity.  A  marble  arch  with  trophies  was  erected 
to  his  memory  on  the  Appian  Way,  and  the  re¬ 
presentation  of  this  arch  may  be  seen  upon  ex¬ 
tant  coins,  as  for  example,  in  the  coin  annexed, 


which  was  struck  by  order  of  Augustus.  He 
had  a  cenotaph  on  the  Rhine,  an- altar  near  the 
Lippe  (Tac.  Ann.  ii.  7),  and  Eusebius  ( Chronicon 
ad  a.  d.  43)  speaks  of  a  Drusus,  the  nephew  of  the 
emperor  Claudius,  who  had  a  monument  at  May¬ 
ence  ;  but  here  Drusus  Senior  seems  to  be  meant, 
and  there  is  probably  a  confusion  between  the  son 
and  the  father  of  Germanicus.  It  is  to  the  latter 
that  the  antiquaries  of  Mayence  refer  the  Eichel- 
stein  and  the  Drusiloch.  Besides  the  coins  of 
Drusus,  several  ancient  signet-rings  with  his  effigy 
have  been  preserved  (Lippert,  Dadyliotliek ,  i.  No. 
610-12,  ii.  No.  241  and  No.  255);  and  among 
the  bronzes  found  at  Herculaneum  there  is  one 
which  is  supposed  to  contain  a  full-length  likeness 
of  Drusus. 

In  the  preceding  narrative  the  dates  have  been 
collected  from  Dion  Cassius  and  the  Epitomiser  of 
Livy.  In  assigning  the  precise  date  of  events  not 
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mentioned  by  those  writers,  it  is  often  necessary 
to  have  recourse  to  uncertain  conjecture. 

The  misery  that  Drusus  must  have  occasioned 
among  the  German  tribes  was  undoubtedly  exces¬ 
sive.  Some  antiquaries  have  imagined  that  the 
German  imprecation  “  Das  dich  der  Drus  hole  ” 
may  be  traced  to  the  traditional  dread  of  this  ter¬ 
rible  conqueror.  The  country  was  widely  devas¬ 
tated,  and  immense  multitudes  were  carried  away 
from  their  homes  and  transplanted  to  the  Gallic 
bank  of  the  Rhine.  Such  was  the  horror  occa¬ 
sioned  by  the  advance  of  the  Romans,  that  the 
German  women  often  dashed  their  babes  against 
the  ground,  and  then  flung  their  mangled  bodies 
in  the  faces  of  the  soldiers.  (Oros.  vi.  21.) 
Drusus  himself  possessed  great  animal  courage. 
In  battle  he  endeavoured  to  engage  in  personal 
combat  with  the  chieftains  of  the  enemy,  in  order 
to  earn  the  glory  of  the  spolia  opima.  He  had  no 
contemptible  foe  to  contend  against,  and  though 
he  did  not  escape  unscathed — though,  as  Varus 
soon  had  occasion  to  feel,  the  Germanic  spirit  was 
not  quelled — he  certainly  accomplished  an  impor¬ 
tant  work  in  subjugating  the  tribes  between  the 
Rhine  and  the  Weser,  and  erecting  fortresses  to 
preserve  his  conquests.  According  to  Floras,  he 
erected  upwards  of  fifty  fortresses  along  the  banks 
of  the  Rhine,  besides  building  two  bridges  across 
that  river,  and  establishing  garrisons  and  guards 
on  the  Meuse,  the  Weser,  and  the  Elbe.  He  im¬ 
pressed  the  Germans  not  less  by  the  opinion  of  his 
intellect  and  character  than  by  the  terror  of  his 
arms.  They  who  resisted  had  to  dread  his  un¬ 
flinching  firmness  and  severity,  but  they  who  sub¬ 
mitted  might  rely  on  his  good  faith.  He  did  not, 
like  his  successor  Varus,  rouse  and  inflame  opposi¬ 
tion  by  tyrannous  insolence  or  wanton  cruelty  to 
the  conquered.  Whether,  educated  as 'he  was  in 
scenes  of  bloodshed,  he  would  have  fulfilled  the 
expectations  of  the  people,  had  he  lived  to  attain 
the  empire,  it  is  impossible  to  pronounce.  He  was 
undoubtedly,  in  his  kind,  one  of  the  great  men  of  his 
day.  To  require  that  a  Roman  general,  in  the  heat 
of  conquest,  should  shew  mercy  to  people  who,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Roman  ideas,  were  ferocious  and  danger¬ 
ous  barbarians,  or  should  pause  to  balance  the  cost 
against  the  glory  of  success,  would  be  to  ask  more 
than  could  be  expected  of  any  ordinary  mortal  in 
a  similar  position.  It  is  not  fair  to  view  the  cha¬ 
racters  of  one  age  by  the  light  of  another ;  for  he 
who  has  lived,  says  Schiller,  so  as  to  satisfy  the 
best  of  his  own  time,  has  lived  for  all  times. 

(Bayle,  Did.  s.  v.;  Ferd.  Wachter,  in  Ersch  und 
Gruber's  Encydopadie,  s.  v. ;  Wilhelm,  die  Feld- 
zuge  des  Nero  Claudius  Drusus  in  deni  Nordl. 
Deutschland ,  Halle,  1826.) 

12.  Tiberius  Nero  Caesar,  the  emperor 
Tiberius.  [Tiberius.] 

13.  Germanicus  Caesar.  [Germanicus.] 

14.  Livia.  [Livia.] 

15.  Ti.  Claudius  Drusus  Caesar,  the  em¬ 
peror  Claudius.  [Claudius,  p.  775,  b.] 

16.  Drusus  Caesar,  commonly  called  by  modem 
writers  Drusus  Junior,  to  distinguish  him  from  his 
uncle  Drusus,  the  brother  of  Tiberius  (No.  11), 
was  the  son  of  the  emperor  Tiberius  by  his  first 
wife,  Vipsania,  who  was  the  daughter  of  Agrippa 
by  Pomponia,  the  daughter  of  Atticus.  Thus,  his 
great-grandfather  was  only  a  Roman  knight,  and 
his  descent  on  the  mother’s  side  was  by  no  means 
so  splendid  as  that  of  his  cousin  Germanicus,  who 
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was  a  grandson  of  the  triumvir  Antony  and 
great-nephew  of  Augustus.  He  married  Livia, 
the  sister  of  Germanicus,  after  the  death  of  her 
first  husband,  Caius  Caesar,  the  son  of  Augustus 
and  Scribonia ;  but  his  wife  was  neither  so 
popular  nor  so  prolific  as  Agrippina,  the  wife 
of  Germanicus.  However,  she  bore  him  three 
children — two  sons,  who  were  twins,  and  a  daugh¬ 
ter.  Of  the  twins,  one  died  shortly  after  his 
father,  and  the  other,  Tiberius,  was  murdered  by 
the  emperor  Caligula.  The  daughter,  Julia,  was 
first  married  to  Nero,  son  of  Germanicus,  and, 
after  his  death,  she  carried  the  noble  blood  of  the 
Drusi  into  the  equestrian  family  of  the  Rubellii, 
by  uniting  herself  with  C.  Rubellius  Blandus. 
(Tac.  Ann.  vi.  27 ;  Juv.  Sat.  viii.  40.)  As 
long  as  Germanicus  lived,  the  court  was  divided 
between  the  parties  of  Germanicus  and  Drusus, 
and  Tiberius  artfully  held  the  balance  of  favour 
even  between  them,  taking  care  not  to  declare 
which  should  be  his  successor.  Notwithstanding 
so  many  circumstances  which  were  likely  to  pro¬ 
duce  alienation  and  jealousy,  it  is  one  of  the  best 
traits  in  the  character  of  Drusus,  that  he  always 
preserved  a  cordial  friendship  for  Germanicus,  and, 
upon  his  death,  was  kind  to  his  children.  (Tac.  Ann. 
ii.  43,  iv.  4.)  When  Piso,  relying  on  the  ordinary 
baseness  of  human  nature,  after  the  death  of  Ger¬ 
manicus,  endeavoured  to  secure  the  protection  of 
Drusus,  Drusus  replied  to  his  overtures  with  a  stu¬ 
died  ambiguity,  which  appeared  to  be  a  lesson  of 
the  emperor’s  craft,  for  his  own  disposition  was  na¬ 
turally  frank  and  unguarded.  {Ann.  iii.  8.)  Though 
he  had  not  the  dissimulation  of  Tiberius,  he  was 
nearly  his  equal  in  impurity  and  in  cruelty.  He 
delighted  in  slaughter,  and  such  was  his  ferocity, 
that  the  sharpest  sword-blades  took  from  him  the 
name  of  Drusine  blades.  (Dion  Cass.  Ivii.  13.)  He 
was  not  only  a  drunkard  himself,  but  he  forced  his 
guests  to  drink  to  excess.  Plutarch  relates  how  a 
physician  was  treated,  who  was  detected  in  an 
attempt  to  keep  himself  sober  by  taking  bitter- 
almonds  as  an  antidote  to  the  effects  of  wine. 
{Sympos.  i.  6.)  Tiberius  behaved  harshly  to  his 
son,  and  often  upbraided  him,  both  in  public  and 
private,  for  his  debaucheries,  mingling  threats  of 
disinheritance  with  his  upbraidings. 

In  a.  d.  10  he  was  quaestor.  After  the  death 
of  Augustus,  A.  d.  14,  (in  whose  praise  he  read  a 
funeral  oration  before  the  rostra,)  he  was  sent  into 
Pannonia  to  quell  the  mutiny  of  the  legions.  This 
task  he  performed  with  address,  and  with  the 
vigour  of  innate  nobility.  He  ordered  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  the  leaders,  and  the  superstitious  fears  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  minds  of  the  soldiers  by  an  opportune 
eclipse  of  the  moon  aided  his  efforts.  (Tac.  Ann.  i. 
24-30.)  After  his  return  to  Rome,  he  was  made 
consul  in  A.  D.  15,  and,  at  the  gladiatorial  games 
which  he  gave  in  conjunction  with  Germanicus 
(his  brother  by  adoption),  he  made  himself  so 
remarkable  by  his  sanguinary  taste  for  vulgar  blood, 
as  even  to  offend  the  squeamishness  of  Roman 
spectators.  {Ann.  i.  76.)  He  degraded  the  dignity 
of  his  office  by  his  excesses,  and  by  his  fondness 
for  players,  whom  he  encouraged  in  their  factious 
riots,  in  opposition  to  his  father’s  laws.  In  one  of 
his  ordinary  ebullitions  of  passion,  he  pummelled  a 
Roman  knight,  and,  from  this  exhibition  of  his 
pugilistic  propensities,  obtained  the  nickname  of 
Castor.  (Dion  Cass.  Ivii.  14.)  In  the  following  year 
Tiberius  sent  him  to  Illyricum,  not  only  to  teach  him 
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the  art  of  war,  and  to  make  him  popular  with  the 
soldiery,  but  to  remove  him  from  the  dissipations 
of  the  city.  It  is  not  easy  to  determine  the  exact 
scene  of  his  operations,  but  he  succeeded  in  foment¬ 
ing  dissension  among  the  Germanic  tribes,  and 
destroyed  the  power  of  Maroboduus.  For  these 
successes  an  ovation  was  decreed  to  him  by  the 
senate.  In  the  year  a.  d.  21,  he  was  consul  a 
second  time,  and  the  emperor  was  his  colleague. 
In  a.  d.  22,  he  was  promoted  to  the  still  higher 
dignity  of  the  “  tribunicia  potestas,”  a  title  devised 
by  Augustus  to  avoid  the  obloquy  attending  the 
name  of  king  or  dictator.  By  this  title  subsequent 
emperors  counted  the  years  of  their  reign  upon 
their  coins.  It  rendered  the  power  of  intercession 
and  the  sacrosanct  character  of  tribunus  plebis 
compatible  with  patrician  birth.  To  confer  it  upon 
Drusus  was  clearly  to  point  him  out  as  the  in¬ 
tended  successor  to  the  empire.  {Ann.  iii.  56.) 

On  one  occasion  Drusus,  who  regarded  Sejanus 
as  a  rival,  gave  way  to  the  impetuosity  of  his  tem¬ 
per,  and  struck  the  favourite  upon  the  face.  The 
ambition  of  Sejanus  had  taught  him  to  aspire  to 
the  empire,  and  to  plot  against  all  who  stood  in  his 
way.  The  desire  of  vengeance  was  now  added  to 
the  stimulus  of  ambition.  He  turned  to  Livia,  the 
wife  of  Drusus,  seduced  her  affections,  persuaded 
the  adulteress  to  become  the  murderer  of  her  hus¬ 
band,  and  promised  that  he  would  marry  her  when 
Drusus  was  got  rid  of.  Her  physician  Eudemus 
was  made  an  accomplice  in  the  conspiracy,  and  a 
poison  was  administered  to  Drusus  by  the  eunuch 
Lygdus,  which  terminated  his  life  by  a  lingering 
disease,  that  was  supposed  at  the  time  to  be  the 
consequence  of  intemperance.  (Suet.  Tib.  62.) 
This  occurred  in  a.  d.  23,  and  was  first  brought  to 
light  eight  years  afterwards,  upon  the  information 
of  Apicata,  the  wife  of  Sejanus,  supported  by  the 
confessions,  elicited  by  torture,  of  Eudemus  and 
Lygdus.  {Ann.  iv.  3,  8,  11.) 

The  funeral  of  Drusus  was  celebrated  with  the 
greatest  external  honours,  but  the  people  were 
pleased  at  heart  to  see  the  chance  of  succession 
revert  to  the  house  of  Germanicus.  Tiberius  bore 
the  death  of  his  only  son  with  a  cool  equanimity 
which  indicated  a  want  of  natural  affection. 

The  annexed  coin  contains  on  the  obverse  the 
head  of  Drusus,  with  Drvsvs  Caesar  Ti.  Aug. 
F.  Divi  Aug.  N.,  and  on  the  reverse  Pontif. 
Tribvn.  Potest.  Iter. 


17.  Nero.  [Nero.] 

18.  Drusus,  a  son  of  Germanicus  and  Agrippina. 
In  A.  d.  23,  he  assumed  the  toga  virilis,  and  the 
senate  went  through  the  form  of  allowing  him  to 
be  a  candidate  for  the  quaestorship  five  years  be¬ 
fore  the  legal  age.  (Tac.  Ann.  iv.  4.)  Afterwards, 
as  we  learn  from  Suetonius  ( Caligula ,  12),  he  was 
made  augur..  He  was  a  youth  of  an  unamiable 
disposition,  in  which  cunning  and  ferocity  were 
mingled.  His  elder  brother  Nero  was  higher  in 
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the  favour  of  Agrippina,  and  stood  between  him 
and  the  hope  of  succession  to  the  empire.  This 
produced  a  deep  hatred  of  Nero  in  the  envious 
and  ambitious  mind  of  Drusus.  Sejanus,  too,  was 
anxious  to  succeed  Tiberius,  and  sought  to  remove 
out  of  the  way  all  who  from  their  parentage  would 
be  likely  to  oppose  his  schemes.  Though  he  al¬ 
ready  meditated  the  destruction  of  Drusus,  he  first 
chose  to  take  advantage  of  his  estrangement  from 
Nero,  and  engaged  him  in  the  plots  against  his 
elder  brother,  which  ended  in  the  banishment  and 
death  of  that  wretched  prince.  ( Ann .  iv.  60.) 
Tiberius  had  witnessed  with  displeasure  the  marks 
of  public  favour  which  were  exhibited  towards 
Nero  and  Drusus  as  members  of  the  house  of  Ger- 
manicus,  and  gladly  forwarded  the  plans  that  were 
contrived  for  their  destruction.  He  declared  in 
the  senate  his  disapprobation  of  the  public  prayers 
which  had  been  offered  for  their  health,  and  this 
indication  was  enough  to  encourage  accusers. 
Aemilia  Lepida,  the  wife  of  Drusus,  a  woman  of  the 
most  abandoned  character,  made  frequent  charges 
against  him.  (Ann.  vi.  40.)  The  words  which  he 
spoke,  when  heated  with  wine  or  roused  to  anger, 
were  reported  to  the  palace,  and  represented  by 
the  emperor  to  the  senate,  in  a.  n.  30,  in  a  docu¬ 
ment  which  contained  every  charge  that  could  be 
collected,  heightened  by  invective.  Drusus,  like 
his  elder  brother,  was  condemned  to  death  as  an 
enemy  of  the  state;  but  Tiberius  kept  him  for 
some  years  imprisoned  in  a  small  chamber  in  the 
lowest  part  of  the  palace,  intending  to  put  him 
forward  as  a  leader  of  the  people,  in  case  any  at¬ 
tempt  to  seize  the  supreme  command  should  be 
made  by  Sejanus.  Finding,  however,  that  a  belief 
prevailed  that  he  was  likely  to  be  reconciled  to 
Agrippina  and  her  son,  with  his  usual  love  of 
baffling  expectations,  and  veiling  his  intentions  in 
impenetrable  obscurity,  he  gave  orders,  in  a.  d.  33, 
that  Drusus  should  be  starved  to  death.  Drusus 
lived  for  nine  days  after  this  cruel  sentence,  having 
prolonged  his  miserable  existence  by  devouring  the 
tow  with  which  his  mattress  was  stuffed.  (Suet. 
Tib.  54;  Tac.  Ann.  vi.  23.) 

An  exact  account  had  been  kept  by  Actius,  a 
centurion,  and  Didymus,  a  freedman,  of  all  that 
occurred  in  his  dungeon  during  his  long  incarcera¬ 
tion.  In  this  journal  were  set  down  the  names  of 
the  slaves  who  had  beaten  or  terrified  him  when 
he  attempted  to  leave  his  chamber,  the  savage  re¬ 
bukes  administered  to  him  by  the  centurion,  his 
secret  murmurs,  and  the  words  he  uttered  when 
perishing  with  hunger.  Tiberius,  after  his  death, 
went  to  the  senate,  inveighed  against  the  shameful 
profligacy  of  his  life,  his  desire  to  destroy  his  rela¬ 
tives,  and  his  disaffection  to  the  state ;  and  pro¬ 
ceeded,  in  proof  of  these  charges,  to  order  the 
journal  of  his  sayings  and  doings  to  be  read.  This 
was  too  much,  even  for  the  Roman  senate,  degraded 
as  it  was.  The  senators  were  struck  with  asto¬ 
nishment  and  alarm  at  the  contemptuous  indecency 
of  such  an  exposure  by  a  tyrant  formerly  so  dark, 
and  deep,  and  wary  in  the  concealment  of  his 
crimes ;  and  they  interrupted  the  horrid  recital, 
under  the  pretence  of  uttering  exclamations  of  de¬ 
testation  at  the  misconduct  of  Drusus.  (Ann.\ i. 24.) 

In  A.  d.  31,  a  pretender  had  appeared  among 
the  Cyclades  and  in  Greece,  whose  followers  gave 
out  that  he  was  Drusus,  the  son  of  Germanicus, 
escaped  from  prison,  and  that  he  was  proceeding 
to  join  the  armies  of  his  father,  and  to  invade 
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Egypt  and  Syria.  This  affair  might  have  had 
serious  consequences,  had  it  not  been  for-dhe  acti¬ 
vity  of  Poppaeus  Sabinus,  who,  after  a  sharp  pur¬ 
suit,  caught  the  false  Drusus  at  Nicopolis,  and 
extracted  from  him  a  confession  that  he  was  a  son 
of  M.  Silanus.  (Ann.  v.  10;  Dion  Cass,  lviii.  7.) 

19.  Caius  Caesar  Caligula,  the  emperor 
Caligula.  [Caligula,  p.  563,  b.] 

20.  Agrippina.  [Agrippina,  p.  81,  a.] 

21.  Drusilla.  [Drusilla,  No.  2.] 

22.  Julia  Livilla.  [Julia.] 

23.  Drusus,  one  of  the  two  children  of  the 
emperor  Claudius  by  his  wife  Urgulanilla.  He 
died  at  Pompeii  before  attaining  puberty,  in  A.  d. 
20,  being  choked  by  a  pear  which,  in  play,  he  had 
been  throwing  up  and  catching  in  his  mouth.  This 
occurred  but  a  few  days  after  he  had  been  engaged 
to  marry  a  daughter  of  Sejanus,  and  yet  there 
were  people  who  reported  that  he  had  been  frau¬ 
dulently  put  to  death  by  Sejanus.  (Suet.  Claudius , 
27  ;  Tac.  Ann.  iii.  29.) 

24.  Claudia.  [Claudia,  No.  15,  p.  762,  b.] 

25.  Drusilla.  [Drusilla,  No.  3.] 

26.  Decimus  Drusus.  In  Dig.  1.  tit.  13.  §  2, 
the  following  passage  is  quoted  from  Ulpian : — 
Ex  quaestoribus  quidam  solebant  provincias  sortiri 
ex  Senatus-consulto ,  quod  factum  est  Decimo  Druso 
et  Porcina  Consulibus.  It  has  been  commonly  sup¬ 
posed  that  Ulpian  here  refers  to  a  general  decree 
of  the  senate,  made  in  the  consulship  he  names, 
and  directing  the  mode  of  allotting  provinces  to 
quaestors  in  general.  We  rather  believe  him  to 
mean  that  it  was  usual  for  the  senate,  from  time  to 
time,  to  make  special  decrees  relating  to  the  allot¬ 
ment  of  provinces  to  particular  quaestors,  and  that 
he  intends  to  give  the  date  of  an  early  instance  in 
which  this  was  done.  (Comp.  Cic.  Philipp,  ii.  20.) 
Had  the  former  meaning  been  intended,  Ulpian 
would  probably  have  said  ex  eo  Senatus-consulto,  quod 
factum  est.  It  is  uncertain  who  Decimus  Drusus 
was,  and  when  he  was  consul.  The  brothers 
Kriegel,  in  the  Leipzig  edition  of  the  Corpus  Juris , 
erroneously  refer  his  consulship  to  a.  u.  c.  745 
(b.  c.  9),  when  Nero  Claudius  Drusus  (the  brother 
of  the  emperor  Tiberius)  and  Crispinus  were  con¬ 
suls.  Pighius  (Annul,  ad  A.  U.  C.  677)  proposes 
the  unauthorized  reading  D.  Bruto  et  Aemilio  for 
D.  Druso  et  Porcina ,  and  in  this  conjecture  is  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Bach.  (Hist.  Jur.  Rom.  p.  208,  ed.  6ta.) 
Ant.  Augustinus  (de  Nom.  Prop.  Pandect,  in  Otto’s 
Thesaurus ,  i.  p.  258)  thinks  the  consulship  must 
have  occurred  in  the  time  of  the  emperors,  but  it 
is  certain  that  provinces  were  assigned  to  quaestors, 
ex  S.  C.,  during  the  republic.  The  most  probable 
opinion  is  that  of  Zepernick  (Ad  Siccamam  de  Ju- 
dicio  Centumvirali ,  p.  100,  n.),  who  holds  that  D. 
Drusus  was  consul  suffectus  with  Lepidus  Porcina 
in  b.  c.  137,  after  the  forced  abdication  of  Hostilius 
Marcinus. 

27.  C.  Drusus.  Suetonius  (Aiigust.  94)  gives 
a  miraculous  anecdote  of  the  infancy  of  Augustus, 
for  which  he  cites  an  extant  work  of  C.  Drusus, — 
Ut  scriptum  apud  C.  Drusum  extat.  Of  this  writer 
nothing  is  known,  but  it  is  not  unlikely  that  he 
was  connected  with  the  imperial  family.  [J.T.G.] 

DRY'ADES.  [Nymphae.] 

DRYAS  (Apuas),  a  son  of  Ares,  and  brother 
of  Tereus,  was  one  of  the  Calydonian  hunters. 
He  was  murdered  by  his  own  brother,  who  had 
received  an  oracle,  that  his  son  Itys  should  fall  by 
the  hand  of  a  relative.  (Apollod.  i.  8.  §  2 ;  Ilygin. 
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Fab.  45.)  There  are  five  other  mythical  person¬ 
ages  of  this  name.  (Apollod.  ii.  1.  §  5 ;  Horn. 
II.  vi.  130  ;  Apollod.  iii.  5.  §  1  ;  Horn  11.  i.  263; 
Hesiod.  Scut.  Here.  179.)  [L.  S.] 

DRYMON  (Apt  guv).  There  are  two  persons 
of  this  name  ;  the  one  is  mentioned  by  Tatian  (p. 
137,  ed.  Oxford,  1700)  and  Eusebius  ( Praep . 
Evang.  x.  p.  495)  as  an  author  who  lived  before 
the  time  of  Homer.  But  the  reading  in  Tatian  is 
uncertain,  and  we  have  no  clue  for  any  further  in¬ 
vestigation  about  him.  The  second  Drymon  is 
mentioned  by  Iamblichus  among  the  celebrated 
Pythagoreans.  (De  Vit.  Pyth.  36  ;  comp.  Fabric. 
Bibl.  Graec.  i.  p.  29,  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

DRY'OPE  (Apao7rn),  a  daughter  of  king 
Dryops,  or,  according  to  others,  of  Eurytus. 
While  she  tended  the  flocks  of  her  father  on 
Mount  Oeta,  she  became  the  playmate  of  the 
Hamadryades,  who  taught  her  to  sing  hymns  to 
the  gods  and  to  dance.  On  one  occasion  she  was 
seen  by  Apollo,  who,  in  order  to  gain  possession  of 
her,  metamorphosed  himself  into  a  tortoise.  The 
nymphs  played  with  the  animal,  and  Dryope  took 
it  into  her  lap.  The  god  then  changed  himself 
into  a  serpent,  which  frightened  the  nymphs  away, 
so  that  he  remained  alone  with  Dryope.  Soon 
after  she  married  Andraemon,  the  son  of  Oxylus, 
but  she  became,  by  Apollo,  the  mother  of  Am- 
phissus,  who,  after  he  had  grown  up,  built  the 
town  of  Oeta,  and  a  temple  to  Apollo.  Once, 
when  Dryope  was  in  the  temple,  the  Hamadryades 
carried  her  off  and  concealed  her  in  a  forest,  and 
in  her  stead  there  was  seen  in  the  temple  a  well 
and  a  poplar.  Dryope  now  became  a  nymph,  and 
Amphissus  built  a  temple  to  the  nymphs,  which 
no  woman  was  allowed  to  approach.  (Ov.  Met.  ix. 
325,  &c. ;  Anton.  Lib.  32 ;  Steph.  Byz.  s.  v. 
Apvo-rrr].)  Virgil  (Aen.  x.  551)  mentions  another 
personage  of  this  name.  [L.  S.] 

DRYOPS  ( Apvoip ),  a  son  of  the  river-god  Sper- 
cheius,  by  the  Danaid  Polydora  (Anton.  Lib.  32), 
or,  according  to  others,  a  son  of  Lycaon  (probably 
a  mistake  for  Apollo)  by  Dia,  the  daughter  of 
Lycaon,  who  concealed  her  new-born  infant  in  a 
hollow  oak  tree  (dpvs;  Schol.  ad  Apollon.  Rliod.  i. 
1283  ;  Tzetz.  ad  Lycoph.  480).  The  Asinaeans 
in  Messenia  worshipped  him  as  their  ancestral 
hero,  and  as  a  son  of  Apollo,  and  celebrated  a  fes¬ 
tival  in  honour  of  him  every  other  year.  His 
heroum  there  was  adorned  with  a  very  archaic 
statue  of  the  hero.  (Paus.  iv.  34.  §  6.)  He  had 
been  king  of  the  Dry  opes,  who  derived  their  name 
from  him,  and  were  believed  to  have  occupied  the 
country  from  the  valley  of  the  Spercheius  and 
Thermopylae,  as  far  as  Mount  Parnassus.  (Anton. 
Lib.  4 ;  Horn.  Hymn.  vi.  34.) 

There  are  two  other  mythical  personages  of  this 
name.  (Horn.  II.  xx.  454  ;  Diet.  Cret.  iv.  7 ;  Virg. 
Aen.  x.  345.)  [L.  S.] 

DRYPETIS  (ApvirijTLS  or  A pvveTis),  daughter 
of  Dareius,  the  last  king  of  Persia,  was  given  in 
marriage  to  Hephaestion  by  Alexander,  at  the 
same  time  that  he  himself  married  her  sister,  Sta- 
tira,  or  Barsine.  (Arrian,  Anab.  vii.  4.  §  6  ;  Diod. 
xvii.  107.)  She  was  murdered,  together  with  her 
sister,  soon  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  by  the 
orders  of  Roxana  and  with  the  connivance  of  Per- 
diccas.  (Pint.  Alex.  c.  ult.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

DU'BIUS  AVI'TUS,  was  praefect  of  Gaul 
and  Lower  Germany  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Nero,  and  the  successor  of  Paulinus  in  that  post. 
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When  the  Frisians  had  occupied  and  taken  in¬ 
to  cultivation  a  tract  of  land  near  the  banks  of 
the  Rhine,  Dubius  Avitus  demanded  of  them  to 
quit  it,  or  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  emperor. 
Two  ambassadors  accordingly  went  to  Rome  ;  but, 
although  they  themselves  were  honoured  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  the  Roman  franchise,  the  Frisians 
were  ordered  to  leave  the  country  they  had  occu¬ 
pied,  and  those  who  resisted  were  cut  down  by 
the  Roman  cavalry.  The  same  tract  of  country 
was  then  occupied  by  the  Ampsivarii,  who  had 
been  driven  out  of  their  own  country  by  the 
Chauci,  and  implored  the  Romans  to  allow  them  a 
peaceful  settlement.  Dubius  Avitus  gave  them  a 
haughty  answer,  but  offered  to  their  leader,  Boio- 
calus,  who  was  a  friend  of  Rome,  a  piece  of  land. 
Boiocalus  declined  the  offer,  which  he  looked  upon 
as  a  bribe  to  betray  his  countrymen ;  and  the 
Ampsivarii  immediately  formed  an  alliance  with 
the  Tenchteri  and  Bructeri  to  resist  the  Romans 
by  force  of  arms.  Dubius  Avitus  then  called  in 
the  aid  of  Curtilius  Mancia  and  his  army.  He 
invaded  the  territory  of  the  Tenchteri,  who  were 
so  frightened  that  they  renounced  the  alliance  with 
the  Ampsivarii,  and  their  example  was  followed 
by  the  Bructeri,  whereby  the  Ampsivarii  were 
obliged  to  yield.  (Tac.  Ann.  xiii.  54,  56  ;  Plin. 
H.N.  xxxiv.  18.)  [L.  S.] 

DUCAS,  MICHAEL  (Mr^aijA  6  Aou/ras),  the 
grandson  of  another  Michael  Ducas,  who  lived 
during  the  reign  of  John  Palaeologus  the  younger, 
and  a  descendant  of  the  imperial  family  of  the 
Ducases,  lived  before  and  after  the  capture  of  Con¬ 
stantinople  by  Sultan  Mohammed  II.  in  1453. 
This  Michael  Ducas  was  a  distinguished  historian, 
who  held  probably  some  high  office  under  Con¬ 
stantine  XII.,  the  last  emperor  of  Constantinople. 
After  the  capture  of  this  city,  he  fled  to  Dorino 
Gateluzzi,  prince  of  Lesbos,  who  employed  him  in 
various  diplomatic  functions,  which  he  continued 
to  discharge  under  Domenico  Gateluzzi,  the  son 
and  successor  of  Dorino.  In  1455  and  1456,  he 
brought  the  tribute  of  the  princes  of  Lesbos  and 
Lemnos  to  Adrianople,  and  he  also  accompanied 
his  master  Domenico  to  Constantinople,  where  he 
was  going  to  pay  homage  to  Sultan  Mohammed  II. 
Owing  to  the  prudence  of  Dorino  and  Domenico, 
and  the  diplomatic  skill  of  Ducas,  those  two 
princes  enjoyed  a  happy  dependence  ;  but  Dome¬ 
nico  having  died,  his  son  and  successor,  Nicholas, 
incurred  the  hatred  of  Mohammed,  who  conquered 
Lesbos  and  united  it  to  the  Turkish  empire  in 
1462.  Ducas  survived  this  event,  but  his  further 
life  is  not  known.  The  few  particulars  we  know 
of  him  are  obtained  from  his  44  History.”  This 
work  begins  with  the  death  of  John  Palaeologus  I., 
and  goes  down  to  the  capture  of  Lesbos  in  1462; 
it  is  divided  into  forty-five  extensive  chapters ;  the 
first  begins  with  a  very  short  chronicle  from  Adam 
to  John  Palaeologus  L,  which  seems  to  have  been 
prefixed  by  some  monk ;  it  finishes  abruptly  with 
some  details  of  the  conquest  of  Lesbos  ;  the  end  is 
mutilated.  Ducas  wrote  most  barbarous  Greek, 
for  he  not  only  made  use  of  an  extraordinary  num¬ 
ber  of  Turkish  and  other  foreign  words,  but  he 
introduced  grammatical  forms  and  peculiarities  of 
style  which  are  not  Greek  at  all.  He  is  the  most 
difficult  among  the  Byzantine  historians,  and  it 
seems  that  he  was  totally  unacquainted  with  the 
classical  Greek  writers.  His  defects,  however,  are 
merely  in  his  language  and  style.  He  is  a  most 
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faithful  historian,  grave,  judicious,  prudent,  and 
impartial,  and  his  account  of  the  causes  of  the  ruin 
of  the  Greek  empire  is  full  of  sagacity  and  wis¬ 
dom.  Ducas,  Chalcondylas,  and  Phranza,  are 
the  chief  sources  for  the  last  period  of  the  Greek 
empire ;  but  Ducas  surpasses  both  of  them  by  his 
clear  narrative  and  the  logical  arrangement  of  his 
matters.  He  was  less  learned  than  Chalcondylas, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  without  doubt 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  Turkish  language, 
no  small  advantage  for  a  man  who  wrote  the  his¬ 
tory  of  that  time.  The  editio  princeps  of  the  work 
is  by  Bulliaud  (Bullialdus),  “  Historia  Byzantina 
a  Joanne  Palaeologo  I.  ad  Mehemetem  II.  Ac- 
cessit  Chronicon  breve  ( xpovinov  Gvvropov),  etc. 
Versione  Latina  et  Notis  ab  Ismael  Bullialdo,” 
Paris,  1649,  fob,  reprinted  atVenice,  1729, fol.  It 
has  been  also  edited  by  Immanuel  Bekker,  Bonn, 
1834,  8vo.  Bekker  perused  the  same  Parisian 
codex  as  Bulliaud,  but  he  was  enabled  to  correct 
many  errors  by  an  Italian  MS.,  being  an  Italian 
translation  of  Ducas,  with  a  continuation  in  the 
same  language,  which  was  found  about  twenty 
years  ago  by  Leopold  Ranke  in  one  of  the  libraries 
at  Venice.  This  MS.  was  first  published  by 
Mustodoxi  in  the  19th  volume  of  the  “  Antologia.” 
It  also  forms  a  valuable  addition  to  the  edition  of 
Bekker.  (Fabric.  Bill.  Graec.  viii.  pp.  33,  34; 
Hankins,  Script.  Byzard.  pp.  640 — 644  ;  Hammer, 
Gesckichte  des  Osman.  Reiches ,  vol.  ii.  p.  69,  not.  b. 
p.  72.)  [W.  P.J 

DUCE'NNIUS  GE'MINUS.  [Geminus.J 
DUCE'TIUS  (A ovKerLos),  a  chief  of  the  Sice- 
lians,  or  Sicels,  the  native  tribes  in  the  interior  of 
Sicily.  He  is  styled  king  of  the  Sicelians  by  Dio¬ 
dorus  (xi.  78),  and  is  said  to  have  been  of  illus¬ 
trious  descent.  After  the  expulsion  of  the  family 
of  Gelon  from  Syracuse  (b.  c.  466),  Ducetius  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  uniting  all  the  Sicelians  of  the  interior 
into  one  nation,  and  in  order  to  give  them  a  com¬ 
mon  centre  founded  the  city  of  Palice  in  the  plain 
below  Menaenum.  (Diod.  xi.  88.)  He  had  previ¬ 
ously  made  war  on  the  Catanaeans,  and  expelled 
from  that  city  the  new  colonists  who  had  been 
sent  there  by  Hiero,  who  thereupon  took  posses¬ 
sion  of  Inessa,  the  name  of  which  they  changed  to 
Aetna ;  but  Ducetius  subsequently  reduced  this 
city  also.  (Diod.  xi.  76,  91.)  An  attack  upon  a 
small  place  in  the  territory  of  Agrigentum  involved 
him  in  hostilities  not  only  with  the  Agrigentines, 
but  the  Syracusans  also,  who  defeated  him  in  a 
great  battle.  The  consequence  of  this  was  that  he 
was  deserted  by  all  his  followers,  and  fearing  to 
be  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  he  took 
the  daring  resolution  of  repairing  at  once  to  Syra¬ 
cuse  as  a  suppliant,  and  placing  himself  at  their 
mercy.  The  Syracusans  spared  his  life,  but  sent 
him  into  an  honourable  exile  at  Corinth.  (Diod. 

xi.  91,  92.)  Here  however  he  did  not  remain 
long,  but  having  assembled  a  considerable  band  of 
colonists,  returned  to  Sicily,  and  founded  the  city 
ot  Calacte  on  the  north  coast  of  the  island.  He 
was  designing  again  to  assert  his  supremacy  over 
all  the  Sicelian  tribes  when  his  projects  were  in¬ 
terrupted  by  his  death,  about  440,  b.  c.  (Diod. 

xii.  8,  29  ;  Wesseling,  ad  loc.)  [E.  H.  B.] 
DUTLIA  or  DUl'LLIA  GENS,  plebeian. 

3  he  plebeian  character  of  this  gens  is  attested  by 
the  fact  ol  M.  Duilius  being  tribune  of  the  plebs 
in  B.  c.  471,  and  further  by  the  statement  of  Dio¬ 
nysius  (x.  58),  who  expressly  says,  that  the  de- 
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cemvir  K.  Duilius  and  two  of  his  colleagues  were 
plebeians.  In  Livy  (iv.  3)  we  indeed  read,  that 
all  the  decemvirs  had  been  patricians ;  but  this 
must  be  regarded  as  a  mere  hasty  assertion  which 
Livy  puts  into  the  mouth  of  the  tribune  Canuleius, 
for  Livy  himself  in  another  passage  (v.  13)  ex¬ 
pressly  states,  that  C.  Duilius,  the  military  tribune, 
was  a  plebeian.  The  only  cognomen  that  occurs 
in  this  gens  is  Longus.  [L.  S-] 

DUTLIUS.  1.  M.  Duilius,  was  tribune  of 
the  plebs  in  B.  c.  471,  in  which  year  the  tribunes 
were  for  the  first  time  elected  in  the  comitia  of  the 
tribes.  In  the  year  following,  M.  Duilius  and  his 
colleague,  C.  Sicinus,  summoned  Appius  Claudius 
Sabinus,  the  consul  of  the  year  previous,  before  the 
assembly  of  the  people,  for  the  violent  opposition 
he  made  to  the  agrarian  law  of  Sp. Cassius.  [Clau¬ 
dius,  No.  2.)  Twenty-two  years  later,  b.  c.  449, 
when  the  commonalty  rose  against  the  tyranny  of 
the  decemvirs,  he  acted  as  one  of  the  champions  of 
his  order,  and  it  was  on  his  advice  that  the  plebeians 
migrated  from  the  Aventine  to  the  Mons  Sacer. 
When  the  decemvirs  at  length  were  obliged  to  resign, 
and  the  commonalty  had  returned  to  the  Aventine, 
M.  Duilius  and  C.  Sicinus  were  invested  with  the 
tribuneshipa  second  time,  and  Duilius  immediately 
proposed  and  carried  a  rogation,  that  consuls  should 
be  elected,  from  whose  sentence  an  appeal  to  the 
people  should  be  left  open.  He  then  carried  a 
plebiscitum,  that  whoever  should  leave  the  plebs 
without  its  tribunes,  or  create  any  magistrate  with¬ 
out  leaving  an  appeal  to  the  people  open  against 
his  verdicts,  should  be  scourged  and  put  to  death. 
M.  Duilius  was  a  noble  and  high-minded  champion 
of  his  order,  and  acted  throughout  that  turbulent 
period  with  a  high  degree  of  moderation  and 
wisdom.  He  kept  the  commonalty  as  well  as  his 
more  vehement  colleagues  within  proper  bounds, 
for  after  sentence  had  been  passed  on  the  decemvirs, 
and  when  the  tribunes  appeared  to  wish  to  carry 
their  revenge  still  further,  Duilius  declared  that 
there  had  been  enough  punishment  and  hostility, 
and  that,  in  the  course  of  that  year,  he  would  not 
allow  any  fresh  accusation  to  be  brought  forward, 
nor  any  person  to  be  thrown  into  prison.  This 
declaration  at  once  allayed  the  fears  of  the  patri¬ 
cians.  When  the  tribunes  for  the  next  year  were 
to  be  elected,  the  colleagues  of  Duilius  agreed 
among  themselves  to  continue  in  office  for  another 
year ;  but  Duilius,  who  happened  to  preside  at  the 
election,  refused  to  accept  any  votes  for  the  re- 
election  of  his  colleagues.  They  were  obliged  to 
submit  to  the  law,  and  M.  Duilius  resigned  his 
office  and  withdrew.  (Liv.  ii.  58,  61,  iii.  52-54, 
59,  64  ;  Diod.  xi.  68  ;  Dionys.  xi.  46  ;  Cic.  de 
Re  Publ.  ii.  31.) 

2.  K.  Duilius,  was  elected  together  with  two 
other  plebeians  as  decemvir  for  the  year  b.  c.  450, 
and  as  in  that  year  a  war  broke  out  with  the 
Aequians  and  Sabines,  K.  Duilius  and  four  of  his 
colleagues  were  sent  to  Mount  Algidus  against  the 
Aequians.  After  the  abolition  of  the  decemvirate, 
and  when  some  of  the  decemvirs  had  been  punish¬ 
ed,  Duilius  escaped  from  sharing  their  fate  by 
going  into  voluntary  exile,  whereupon  his  property 
like  that  of  the  others  who  withdrew  from  Rome 
was  publicly  sold  by  the  quaestors.  (Liv.  iii.  35 
41,  58  ;  Dionys.  x.  58,  xi.  23,  46.) 

3.  K.  Duilius,  was  consul  in  b.  c.  336,  and 
two  years  later  triumvir  for  the  purpose  of  con¬ 
ducting  a  colony  to  Cales,  a  town  of  the  Ausonians, 
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against  which  a  war  had  been  carried  on  during 
his  consulship,  and  which  had  been  reduced  the 
year  after.  (Liv.  viii.  16;  Diod.  xvii.  28,  where 
he  is  erroneously  called  Kaiacov  OvaXepios  ;  Cic.  ad 
Fam.  ix.  21.) 

4.  M.  Duilius,  was  tribune  of  the  plebs  in  b.  c. 
357,  in  which  year  he  and  his  colleague,  L.Maenius, 
carried  a  rogation  de  unciario  foenore ,  and  another 
which  prevented  the  irregular  proceedings  in  the 
camps  of  the  soldiers,  such  as  the  enactment  of  a 
law  by  the  soldiers  out  of  Rome,  on  the  proposal 
of  a  consul.  (Liv.  vii.  16,  19.) 

5.  C.  Duilius,  perhaps  a  brother  of  No.  4, 
was  appointed,  in  b.  c.  352,  by  the  consuls 
one  of  the  quinqueviri  mensarii ,  for  the  liquidation 
of  debts,  and  he  and  his  colleague  conducted 
their  business  with  such  skill  and  moderation,  that 
they  gained  the  gratitude  of  all  parties.  (Liv.  vii. 
21.) 

6.  C.  Duilius,  probably  a  grandson  of  No.  4, 
was  consul  with  Cn.  Cornelius  Asina  in  B.  c.  260. 
In  that  year  the  coast  of  Italy  was  repeatedly 
ravaged  by  the  Carthaginians,  against  whom  the 
Romans  could  do  nothing,  as  they  were  yet  with¬ 
out  a  navy.  The  Romans  then  built  their  first 
fleet  of  one  hundred  quinqueremes  and  twenty 
triremes,  using  for  their  model  a  Carthaginian 
vessel  which  had  been  thrown  on  the  coast  of 
Italy.  The  sum  total  of  the  Roman  ships  is  stated 
differently,  for,  according  to  Orosius  (iv.  7),  it 
amounted  to  130,  and  according  to  Floras  (ii.  2)  to 
160.  This  fleet  is  said  to  have  been  built  in  the 
short  space  of  sixty  days.  According  to  some 
authorities  (Zonar.  viii.  10  ;  Aurel.  Viet,  de  Vir. 
Illustr.  38 ;  Oros.  1.  c.),  Duilius  obtained  the  com¬ 
mand  of  this  fleet,  whereas,  according  to  Polybius 
(i.  22),  it  was  given  to  his  colleague  Cn.  Cornelius. 
The  same  writer  states,  that  at  first  Cn.  Cornelius 
sailed  with  17  ships  to  Messana,  but  allowed  him¬ 
self  to  be  drawn  towards  Lipara,  and  there  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Carthaginians.  (Comp. 
Polyaen.  vi.  16.  §  5.)  Soon  after,  when  the  Ro¬ 
man  fleet  approached  Sicily,  Hannibal,  the  ad¬ 
miral  of  the  Carthaginians,  sailed  out  against  it 
with  50  ships,  but  he  fell  in  with  the  enemy  before 
he  was  aware  of  it,  and,  after  having  lost  most  of 
his  ships,  he  escaped  with  the  rest.  The  Romans 
then,  on  hearing  of  the  misfortune  of  Cn.  Cornelius, 
sent  to  Duilius,  who  commanded  the  land  army, 
and  entrusted  to  him  the  command  of  their  fleet. 
According  to  Zonaras  (viii.  1 1 ),  Duilius,  who  com¬ 
manded  the  fleet  from  the  beginning,  when  he  per¬ 
ceived  the  disadvantages  under  which  the  clumsy 
ships  of  the  Romans  were  labouring,  devised  the 
well-known  grappling-irons  (ffdpa/ces),  by  means  of 
which  the  enemy’s  ships  were  drawn  towards  his, 
so  that  the  sea-fight  was,  as  it  were,  changed  into 
a  land-fight.  (Polyb.  i.  22,  &c. ;  Frontin.  Strateg. 
ii.  3.  §  24.)  When  Duilius  was  informed  that  the 
Carthaginians  were  ravaging  the  coast  of  Myle  in 
Sicily,  he  sailed  thither  with  his  whole  armament, 
and  soon  met  the  Carthaginians,  whose  fleet  con¬ 
sisted  of  130,  or,  according  to  Diodorus  (xxiii.  2, 
Excerpt.  Vatic.),  of  200  sail.  The  battle  which 
ensued  off  Myle  and  near  the  Liparean  islands, 
ended  in  a  glorious  victory  of  the  Romans,  which 
they  mainly  owed  to  their  grappling-irons.  In  the 
first  attack  the  Carthaginians  lost  30,  and  in  the 
second  50  more  ships,  and  Hannibal  escaped  with 
difficulty  in  a  little  boat.  According  to  Eutropius 
and  Orosius,  the  loss  of  the  Carthaginians  was  not 
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as  great  as  Polybius  states.  After  the  victory  was 
completed,  Duilius  landed  in  Sicily,  relieved  the 
town  of  Egesta,  which  was  closely  besieged  by  the 
enemy,  and  took  Macella  by  assault.  Another 
town  on  the  coast  seems  likewise  to  have  been 
taken  by  him.  (Frontin.  Strateg.  iii.  2.  §  2.)  Here¬ 
upon  he  visited  the  several  allies  of  Rome  in  Sicily, 
and  among  them  also  king  Hiero  of  Syracuse ;  but 
when  he  wanted  to  return  home,  the  Carthaginians 
endeavoured  to  prevent  his  sailing  out  of  the  har¬ 
bour  of  Syracuse,  though  without  success.  (Frontin. 
Strateg.  i.  5.  §  6.) 

On  his  return  to  Rome,  Duilius  celebrated  a 
splendid  triumph,  for  it  was  the  first  naval  victory 
that  the  Romans  had  ever  gained,  and  the  memory 
of  it  was  perpetuated  by  a  column  which  was 
erected  in  the  forum,  and  adorned  with  the  beaks 
of  the  conquered  ships  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiv.  5  ;  Sil. 
Ital.  Pun.  vi.  663,  &c. ;  Quintil.  i.  7.  §  12),  while 
Duilius  himself  shewed  his  gratitude  to  the  gods  by 
erecting  a  temple  to  Janus  in  the  forum  Olitorium. 
(Tac.  A  nn.  ii.  49  ;  comp,  a  somewhat  different 
account  in  Servius,  on  Virg.  Georg,  iii.  29,  who 
says,  that  Duilius  erected  two  columnae  ros- 
tratae ,  one  in  the  forum  and  the  other  at  the 
entrance  of  the  circus.)  The  column  in  the  forum 
existed  in  the  time  of  Pliny  and  Quintilian,  but 
whether  it  was  the  original  one  has  been  questioned. 
It  is  generally  believed  that  the  original  inscription 
which  adorned  the  basis  of  the  column  is  still  ex¬ 
tant.  It  was  dug  out  of  the  ground  in  the  16th 
century,  in  a  mutilated  condition,  and  it  has  since 
often  been  printed  with  attempts  at  restoration. 
There  are,  however,  in  that  inscription  some  ortho¬ 
graphical  peculiarities,  which  suggest,  that  the  pre¬ 
sent  inscription  is  a  later  restoration  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  one.  This  suspicion  was  expressed  by  the  first 
editor,  P.  Ciacconius,  and  has  been  repeated  by 
Niebuhr  {Hist,  of  Rome,  iii.  p.  579),  who,  in  a 
later  publication  ( Lectures  on  Rom.  Hist.  i.  p.  1 1 8,ed. 
Schmitz)  remarks,  “  The  present  table  which  con¬ 
tains  the  inscription  is  not  the  original  one,  for  it 
is  a  piece  of  Greek  marble,  which  was  unknown  at 
Rome  in  the  time  of  Duilius.  The  original  column 
was  struck  by  lightning  in  the  time  of  Tiberius, 
and  was  faithfully  restored  by  Germanicus.” 
Duilius  was  further  rewarded  for  this  victory,  by 
being  permitted,  whenever  he  returned  home  from 
a  banquet  at  night,  to  be  accompanied  by  a  torch 
and  a  flute-player.  One  more  interesting  fact  is 
mentioned  in  connexion  with  his  consulship,  viz. 
in  that  year  the  senate  of  Rome  forbade  the  inter¬ 
ment  of  dead  bodies  within  the  city.  (Serv.  ad 
Aen.  xi.  206.)  According  to  the  Capitoline  Fasti, 
Duilius  was  censor  in  B.  c.  258,  and  in  231  dic¬ 
tator  for  the  purpose  of  holding  the  comitia.  (Comp. 
Liv.  Epit.  17  ;  Cic.  de  Senect.  13,  Or  at.  45,  pro 
Plane.  25.)  [L.  S.] 

DUMNORIX,  a  chieftain  of  the  Aedui,  en¬ 
tered  into  the  ambitious  designs  of  Orgetorix,  the 
Helvetian,  whose  daughter  he  married.  After  the 
death  of  Orgetorix,  the  Helvetians  still  continuing 
their  plan  of  migration  and  conquest,  Dumnorix, 
who,  with  a  view  to  sovereign  power  among  his 
own  people,  was  anxious  to  extend  his  influence  in 
all  possible  quarters,  obtained  for  them  a  passage 
through  the  territory  of  the  Sequani.  Caesar  soon 
discovered  that  he  had  done  so,  and  also  that  he 
had  prevented  the  Aeduans  from  supplying  the 
provisions  they  were  bound  to  furnish  to  the  Ro¬ 
man  army.  In  consequence,  however,  of  the  en- 
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treaties  of  his  brother,  Divitiacus,  his  life  was 
spared,  though  Caesar  had  him  closely  watched. 
This  occurred  in  b.  c.  58.  When  Caesar  was  on 
the  point  of  setting  out  on  his  second  expedition 
into  Britain,  in  b.  c.  54,  he  suspected  Dumnorix 
too  much  to  leave  him  behind  in  Gaul,  and  he  in¬ 
sisted  therefore  on  his  accompanying  him.  Dum¬ 
norix,  upon  this,  fled  from  the  Roman  camp  with 
the  Aeduan  cavalry,  but  was  overtaken  and  slain. 
(Caes.  B.  G.  i.  3,  9,  16—20,  v.  6,  7 ;  Plut.  Coes. 
18;  Dion  Cass,  xxxviii.  31,  32.)  [E.  E.] 

DURIS  (Aovpis),  of  Samos,  a  descendant  of 
Alcibiades  (Plut.  Alcib.  32),  and  brother  of  Lyn- 
ceus,  lived  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadelpbus. 
The  early  part  of  his  life  fell  in  the  period  when 
the  Athenians  sent  2000  cleruchi  to  Samos,  by 
whom  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  were  expelled, 

B.  c.  352.  During  the  absence  from  his  native 
country,  Duris,  when  yet  a  boy,  gained  a  victory 
at  Olympia  in  boxing,  for  which  a  statue  was 
erected  to  him  there  with  an  inscription.  (Paus. 
vi.  1 3.  §  3.)  The  year  of  that  victory  is  unknown, 
but  it  took  place  previous  to  the  return  of  the 
Samians  to  their  island,  in  b.  c.  324.  He  must 
have  been  staying  for  some  time  at  Athens,  as  he 
and  his  brother  Lynceus  are  mentioned  among  the 
pupils  of  Theophrastus.  (Athen.  iv.  p.  128.)  After 
his  return  to  Samos,  he  obtained  the  tyranny, 
though  it  is  unknown  by  what  means  and  how 
long  he  maintained  himself  in  that  position.  He 
must,  however,  have  survived  the  year  b.  c.  281,  as 
in  one  of  his  works  (ap.  Plin.  H.  N.  viii.  40)  he 
mentioned  an  occurrence  which  belongs  to  that  year. 

Duris  was  the  author  of  a  considerable  number 
of  works,  most  of  which  were  of  an  historical 
nature,  but  none  of  them  has  come  down  to  us,  and 
all  we  possess  of  his  productions  consists  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  scattered  fragments.  His  principal  work 
was — 1.  A  history  of  Greece,  rj  rwv  'EAAtivikcvv 
laropia  (Diod.  xv.  60),  or,  as  others  simply  call  it, 
laroplai.  It  commenced  with  the  death  of  the  three 
princes,  Amy ntas,  the  father  of  Philip  of  Macedo¬ 
nia,  Agesipolis  of  Sparta,  and  Jason  of  Pherae, 
that  is,  with  the  year  b.  c.  370,  and  carried  the 
history  down  at  least  to  b.  c.  281,  so  that  it  em¬ 
braced  a  period  of  at  least  89  years.  The  number 
of  books  of  which  it  consisted  is  not  known,  though 
their  number  seems  to  have  amounted  to  about  28. 
Some  ancient  writers  speak  of  a  work  of  Duris 
entitled  MaKeSovind,  and  the  question  as  to  whether 
this  was  a  distinct  work,  or  merely  a  part  of  or 
identical  with  the  laroplai ,  has  been  much  discussed 
in  modern  times.  Grauert  ( Histor .  Analect.  p.  21 7 ) 
and  Clinton  maintain,  that  it  was  a  separate  work, 
whereas  Vossius  and  Droysen  ( Gesch .  d.  Nachfolg. 
Alex.  p.  671,  &c.)  have  proved  by  the  strongest 
evidence,  that  the  Macedonica  is  the  same  work  as 
the  laroplai.  2.  Ilepl  5 AyaOoKAea  laroplai ,  in 
several  books,  the  fourth  of  which  is  quoted  by 
Suidas.  3.  'Zap.lwv  wpoi ,  that  is,  Annals  of  the 
history  of  Samos,  is .  frequently  referred  to  by  the 
ancients,  and  consisted  of  at  least  twelve  books. 
4.  Ylepl  Evpnrldou  Kal  'XocpoKXeovs  (Athen.  iv.  p. 
184),  seems  to  be  the  same  as  nepl  rpaycptilas. 
(Athen.  xiv.  p.636.)  5.  Ilept  vopiwv.  (Etym.  M. 

p.  460.  49.)  6.  Ilepl  ayoSvuv.  (Tzetz.  ad  Lycoph. 

613;  Photius,  s.  v.  2eA Ivov  arecpavos.)  7.  Ilepl 
jypacplas.  (Diog.  Laert.  i.  38,  ii.  19.)  8.  Ylepl 

ropevriKrjs  (Plin.  Elench.  lib.  33,  34),  may,  how¬ 
ever,  have  been  the  same  as  the  preceding  work. 
9.  Ai6vnd.  (Phot.  s.  v.  Aagla  ;  Schol.  ad  Aristoph.  j 
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pear  to  have  enjoyed  any  very  great  reputation 
among  the  ancients.  Cicero  (ad  Alt.  vi.  1)  says  of 
him  merely  homo  in  historia  satis  diligens ,  and  Dio¬ 
nysius  (de  Compos.  Verb.  4)  reckons  him  among 
those  historians  who  bestowed  no  care  upon  the 
form  of  their  compositions.  His  historical  veracity 
also  is  questioned  by  Plutarch  (Pericl.  28  ;  comp. 
Demosth.  19,  A  Icib.  32,  Eum.  1 ),  but  he  does  not 
give  any  reasons  for  it,  and  it  may  be  that  Plutarch 
was  merely  struck  at  finding  in  Duris  things  which 
no  other  writer  had  mentioned,  and  was  thus  led  to 
doubt  the  credibility  of  his  statements.  The  frag¬ 
ments  of  Duris  have  been  collected  by  J.  G.  Hulle- 
man,  “  Duridis  Samii  quae  supersunt,”  Traject.  ad 
Rhen.  1841,  8vo.  (Comp.  W.  A.  Schmidt,  de 
Fontib.  vet.  auctor.  in  enarrand.  expedit.  a  Gallis 
in  Maced,  et  Graec.  susceplis ,  p.  17,  &c. ;  Panofka, 
Res  Samiorum ,  p.  98,  &c. ;  Hulleman,  l.  c.  pp.  1 
—66.)  [L.  S.] 

DURIS  ELA'ITES  (A ovpis  ’EAcuttjs),  that  is, 
of  Elaea  in  Aeolis,  the  author  of  an  epigram  in  the 
Greek  Anthology  (ii.  59,  Brunck  and  Jacobs)  on 
the  inundation  of  Ephesus,  which  happened  in  the 
time  of  Lysimachus,  about  322  b.  c.  It  is  proba¬ 
ble,  from  the  nature  of  the  event,  that  the  poet 
lived  near  the  time  when  it  took  place.  Nothing 
more  is  known  of  him.  He  is  a  different  person 
from  Duris  of  Samos.  (Jacobs,  xiii.  p.  889.)  Dio¬ 
genes  Laertius  (i.  38)  mentions  a  Duris  who  wrote 
on  painting,  whom  Vossius  (de  Hist.  Graec.  p.  134, 
ed.  Westermann)  supposes  to  be  the  same  who  is 
mentioned  by  Pliny  (xxxiii.  Ind.),  and  in  another 
passage  of  Diogenes  (ii.  19).  [P.  S.] 

M.  DU'RMIUS,  a  triumvir  of  the  mint  under 
Augustus,  of  whom  there  are  several  coins  extant. 
The  first  two  given  below  contain  on  the  obverse 


the  head  of  Augustus;  and  the  boar  and  the  lion 
feeding  upon  the  stag,  in  the  reverses,  have  refer¬ 


ence  to  the  shows  of  wild  beasts,  in  which  Augus¬ 
tus  took  great  delight.  The  reverse  of  the  third 
coin  contains  a  youthful  head,  and  the  inscription 
IIonori  probably  refers  to  the  games  in  honour  of 
Virtus  and  Honor  celebrated  in  the  reign  of  Au¬ 
gustus.  (Comp.  Dion  Cass.  liv.  18;  Eckhel,  v. 
pp.  203,  204.) 
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DURO'NIA  GENS,  plebeian.  Of  this  obscure 
gens  no  cognomen,  and  only  four  members  are 
known,  viz. 

1 .  Duronia,  the  mother  of  P.  Aebutius.  Her 
second  husband  was  T.  Sempronius  Rutilus,  who 
seems  to  have  had  a  dislike  to  his  stepson  Aebutius. 
His  mother,  perhaps  with  a  view  to  get  rid  of  him 
in  some  way,  wanted  to  get  him  initiated  in  the 
Bacchanalian  orgies  at  Rome ;  but  Aebutius  be¬ 
trayed  the  Bacchanalia  to  the  consuls,  who  pro¬ 
tected  him  against  his  mother,  and  Duronia  Avas 
thus  the  cause  of  the  discovery  and  suppression  of 
those  orgies,  in  B.  c.  186.  (Liv.  xxxix.  9,  11,  19.) 

2.  L.  Dcjronius,  was  praetor  in  b.  c.  181,  and 
obtained  Apulia  for  his  province,  to  which  the 
Istri  were  added,  for  ambassadors  from  Tarentum 
and  Brundusium  had  complained  of  the  piracy  of 
the  Istri.  He  was  at  the  same  time  commissioned 
to  make  inquiries  concerning  the  Bacchanalia,  of 
which  some  remaining  symptoms  had  been  observed 
the  year  before.  This  commission  was  in  all  proba¬ 
bility  given  him  for  no  other  reason  but  because 
those  symptoms  had  been  observed  in  the  districts 
which  had  been  assigned  to  him  as  his  province. 
Subsequently  he  sailed  with  ten  vessels  to  Illyri- 
cum,  and  the  year  after,  when  he  returned  to 
Rome,  he  reported  that  the  Illyrian  king  Genthius 
was  the  cause  of  the  piracy  which  was  carried  on 
in  the  Adriatic.  (Liv.  xl.  18,  19,  42.) 

3.  M.  Duronius,  a  Roman  senator,  who  was 
ejected  from  the  senate  in  B.  c.  97  by  the  censors, 
M.  Antonius,  the  orator,  and  L.  Valerius  Flaccus  ; 
for  Duronius  in  his  tribuneship  (probably  in  the 
year  b.  c.  98)  had  abolished  a  lex  sumptuaria ,  and 
had  used  very  frivolous  and  reckless  expressions  on 
that  occasion.  In  revenge  he  brought  an  accusa¬ 
tion  for  ambitus  against  the  censor  M.  Antonius. 
(Val.  Max.  ii.  9.  §  5 ;  Cic.  de  Or  at.  ii.  68  ;  comp. 
64.) 

4.  C.  Duronius,  is  mentioned  by  Cicero  (ad 

Att.  v.  8)  as  a  friend  of  Milo.  [L.  S.] 

DYMAS  (Av/aas),  a  son  of  Aegimius,  and  bro¬ 
ther  of  Pamphylus  and  Hyllus.  The  three  tribes 
into  which  each  Doric  state  was  divided,  derived 
their  names  from  these  three  brothers,  and  were 
called  accordingly  Hylleis,  Dymanes,  and  Pam- 
phyli.  Dymas  and  Pamphylus  were  believed  to 
have  lived  from  the  time  of  Heracles  until  the  con¬ 
quest  of  Peloponnesus,  when  both  fell.  (Apollod. 
ii.  8.  §  3  ;  Schol.  ad  Pind.  Pyth.  Ii.  121,  where  the 
third  brother  is  called  Dorus  ;  Paus.  vii.  1  6.  §  3.) 
There  are  three  other  mythical  personages  of  this 
name.  (Horn.  II.  xvi.  719;  Apollod.  iii.  12.  §  5 ; 
Ov.  Met.  xi.  761;  Horn.  Od.  vi.  22  ;  Virg.  Aen.  ii. 
310,  428.)  [L.  S.] 

DYNA'MIUS.  1.  A  legal  pleader  of  Bordeaux, 
known  to  us  through  a  short  poetical  memoir  in 
elegiac  verse,  composed  after  his  decease  by  his 
friend  Ausonius.  From  this  little  piece  we  learn 
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that  Dynamius  was  compelled  to  quit  his  native 
city  in  consequence  of  being  charged,  not  unjustly 
it  would  seem,  with  adultery,  that  he  took  refuge 
under  the  assumed  name  of  Flavinius  at  Lerida, 
where  he  practised  as  a  rhetorician,  and  that  he 
there  wedded  a  wealthy  Spanish  bride.  Late  in 
life  he  paid  a  short  visit  to  the  place  of  his  birth, 
but  soon  returned  to  his  adopted  country,  where 
he  died.  (Auson.  Prof,  xxiii.) 

2.  A  grammarian  of  uncertain  date,  the  author 
of  an  “  Epistola  ad  Discipulum”  to  be  found  in  the 
“  Paraenetici  Scrip  tores  Veteres  ”  of  Melchior 
Goldast.  (Insul.  4to,  1604.)  He  is  believed  by 
some  to  be  the  same  with  No.  3. 

3.  Of  Arles,  born  of  a  noble  family  in  the  mid¬ 

dle  of  the  sixth  century,  and  at  the  early  age  of 
thirty  appointed  governor  of  the  province  of  Mar¬ 
seilles,  where  he  soon  became  notorious  for  tyranny 
and  extortion,  persecuting  with  especial  hostility 
the  bishop  Theodoras,  whom  he  drove  into  banish¬ 
ment,  confiscating  at  the  same  time  the  revenues 
of  the  see.  As  he  advanced  in  life,  however,  a 
singular  change  was  wrought  in  his  character  by 
remorse  or  some  motive  now  unknown.  He  be¬ 
came  the  obedient  instrument  of  pope  Gregory,  the 
zealous  champion  of  the  rights  of  Rome,  lavished 
his  ill-gotten  hoards  on  the  endowment  of  monas¬ 
teries,  and  ended  his  life  in  a  cloister  about  A.  n. 
601.  In  youth  he  composed  several  poetical 
pieces,  which  are  warmly  lauded  by  Fortunatus  of 
Poitiers ;  but  the  only  productions  of  his  pen  now 
extant  are  the  Vita  S.  Marii ,  abbot  of  Be  von,  an 
abridgment  of  which  is  given  in  the  Acta  of  Bol- 
landus  under  the  27th  of  January;  and  the  Vita 

S.  Maximi ,  originally  abbot  of  Lerins,  but  after¬ 
wards  bishop  of  Riez,  contained  in  the  collection 
of  Surius  under  27  Nov.,  and  in  a  more  correct 
form  in  the  “  Chronologia  S.  Insulae  Lerinensis,”  by 
Vincentius  Barralis,  Lugdun.  4to,  1613.  [W.  R.] 

DYRRHA'CHIUS  (A vftdxios),  a  son  of  Po¬ 
seidon  and  Melissa,  from  whom  the  town  of  Dyrra- 
chium  derived  its  name  ;  for  formerly  it  was  called 
Epidamnus,  after  the  father  of  Melissa.  (Paus.  vi. 
10,  in  fin. ;  Steph.  Byz.  s.  v.  A uppd%iov.)  [L.  S.] 

DYSAULES  (Auaav\7]s),  the  father  of  Tri- 
ptolemus  and  Eubuleus,  and  a  brother  of  Celeus. 
According  to  a  tradition  of  Phlius,  which  Pausa- 
nias  disbelieved,  he  had  been  expelled  from  Eleusis 
by  Ion,  and  had  come  to  Phlius,  where  he  intro¬ 
duced  the  Eleusinian  mysteries.  His  tomb  was 
shewn  at  Celeae,  Avhich  he  is  said  to  have  named 
after  his  brother  Celeus.  (Paus.  i.  14.  §  2,  ii.  14. 
§  2.)  [L.  S.] 

DYSPONTEUS  or  DYSPO'NTIUS  (Aiw- 
ttovt€vs  or  Avcnrovrios),  according  to  Pausanias 
(vi.  22.  §  6),  a  son  of  Oenomaus,  but  according  to 
Stephanus  of  Byzantium  (s.  v.  AucnrSmoj/'),  a  son 
of  Pelops,  was  believed  to  be  the  founder  of  the 
town  of  Dyspontium,  in  Pisatis.  [L.  S.] 


END  OF  THE  FIRST  VOLUME. 
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By  Justus  Liebig,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  University  of 
Giessen.  Edited  from  the  Author’s  Manuscript,  by  William  Gregory,  M.D., 
Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  8vo,  5s.  Qd.  cloth. 

“  The  medical  man  will  find  in  these  researches  a  prospect  of  many  and  great  im¬ 
provements  in  practice,  whether  as  regards  dietetics  or  the  action  of  acids,  alkalies, 
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Chemistry  he  must  look  for  assistance  in  his  efforts  to  advance.  Lastly,  the  present 
work  contains  some  most  valuable  practical  applications  of  the  chemical  discoveries 
therein  detailed,  to  an  art  which  immediately  concerns  the  whole  of  mankind,  namely, 
the  culinary  art.” — Editor’s  Preface. 

Maclise. - Comparative  Osteology, 

Being  Morphological  Studies  to  demonstrate  the  Archetype  Skeleton  of 
Vertebrated  Animals.  By  Joseph  Maclise,  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons.  Illustrated  by  54  Plates.  Small  folio,  21.  12s.  6d.  cloth. 

“  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  Book  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  scientific 
anatomist.” — Morning  Chronicle. 

Liebig— Playfair  and  Gregory. - Chemistry  in  its 

Applications  to  Agriculture  and  Physiology. 

By  Justus  Liebig,  M.D.,  Pli.D.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the 
University  of  Giessen.  Edited  from  the  Manuscript  of  the  Author,  by  Lyon 
Playfair,  Ph.D.,  and  William  Gregory,  M.D.  Fourth  Edition,  revised. 
8 vo,  10s.  6d.  cloth. 

“  It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  the  publication  of  Professor  Liebig’s  Organic  Che¬ 
mistry  of  Agriculture  constitutes  an  era  of  great  importance  in  the  history  of  Agricul¬ 
tural  Science.  Its  acceptance  as  a  standard  is  unavoidable ;  for  following  closely  in  the 
straight  path  of  inductive  Philosophy ,  the  conclusions  which  arc  dr  axon  from  its  data 
are  incontrovertible.  We  can  truly  say,  that  we  have  never  risen  from  the  perusal  of 
a  hook  with  a  more  thorough  conviction  of  the  profound  knowledge,  extensive  reading, 
and  practical  research  of  its  author,  and  of  the  invincible  power  and  importance  of  its 
reasonings  and  conclusions,  than  we  have  gained  from  the  present  volume.” — Silliman’s 
Journal. 
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Liebig—  Gregory. — -Animal  Chemistry ; 

Or,  Chemistry  in  its  Applications  to  Physiology  and  Pathology.  By  Justus 
Liebig,  M.D.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  University  of  Giessen. 
Edited,  from  the  Author’s  Manuscript,  by  William  Gregory,  M.D.,  Professor 
of  Chemistry  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Third  Edition,  almost  wholly 
re-written.  8vo.  Part  I.  (the  first  half  of  the  work)  65.  6cZ.  cloth,  just 
published. 

“  Under  the  heads  of  animal  heat;  of  the  nutrition  of  the  carnivora  and herhivora ; 
of  the  origin  and  use  of  the  bile ;  of  the  relation  between  the  change  of  matter  and 
the  consumption  of  oxygen  ;  of  the  origin  and  use  of  the  non-nitrogenised  elements 
of  food,  and  particularly  of  fat,  and  their  relative  value  as  sources  of  heat ;  of  the 
effects  of  alcohol  and  fermented  liquors  ;  of  the  effects  produced  on  the  volume  of  the 
inspired  air  by  the  different  articles  of  food ;  and  lastly,  of  the  true  functions  of  the 
intestinal  canal,  and  the  origin,  nature,  and  composition  of  the  faeces,  with  their  relation 
to  the  food,  and  to  the  supply  of  oxygen ; — under  all  these  heads,  the  reader  will  find 
such  an  amount  of  new  and  interesting  matter  as  must  satisfy  him  that  we  have  entered 
on  the  true  path  of  discovery,  and  that  the  industry  of  modern  chemists  has  been  most 
profitably  employed  during  the  period  which  has  elapsed  since  the  first  edition  of  this 
work  appeared.” — From  the  Editor's  Advertisement. 

Part  II.,  completing  the  Work,  will  be  ready  very  soon.  It  has  been  delayed 
for  the  results  of  important  investigations,  some  of  which  are  still  in 
progress. 

Be  Morgan, - Arithmetical  Books, 

From  tlie  Invention  of  Printing  to  the  Present  Time  ;  being  Brief  Notices 
of  a  large  Number  of  Works  drawn  up  from  Actual  Inspection.  By  Augustus 
De  Morgan,  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  University  College,  London.  Royal 
12mo,  6s.  cloth. 

“  A  great  number  of  persons  are  employed  in  teaching  Arithmetic  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  In  publishing  this  work,  I  have  the  hope  of  placing  before  many  of  them 
more  materials  for  the  prevention  of  inaccurate  knowledge  of  the  literature  of  their 
science  than  they  have  hitherto  been  able  to  command,  without  both  expense  and 
research.  ’  ’ — Preface. 

Latham. - First  Outlines  of  Logic  applied  to 

Grammar  and  Etymology. 

By  R.  Gr.  Latham,  A.M.,  Fellow  of  King’s  College,  Cambridge.  12mo, 
Is.  6d. 

Latham. - An  English  Grammar  for  the  Use  of 

Schools, 

By  R.  G.  Latham,  A.M.,  Fellow  of  King’s  College,  Cambridge.  Second 
Edition.  l‘2mo,  4s.  6d.  cloth. 

“  A  work  in  which  Grammar,  no  longer  an  assemblage  of  conventional  rules  of 
speech,  becomes  a  philosophical  analysis  of  our  language,  and  an  elementary 
intellectual  exercise  adapted  to  the  highest  purposes  of  instruction.” — Minutes  of 
Council  of  Education  (St.  Mark’s  College),  Yol.  1. 1845. 

The  Classical  Museum; 

A  Journal  of  Philology  and  of  Ancient  History  and  Literature.  8vo. 
Yol.  II.  12s.  6d.  cloth.  Vols.  III.,  IV.,  and  V.,  each  14s.  6d.  cloth. 

-Wt 

The  work  is  continued  Quarterly.  Price  of  each  Part,  85.  6d.  Part  XIX. 
is  just  published. 


Histories  of  Greece  and  England, 

Upon  the  same  Plan  as  Dr.  Schmitz’s  History  of  Rome. 
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DICTIONARY  OP  GREEK  AND  ROMAN  ANTIQUITIES. 

Edited  by  Dr.  William  Smith.  New  Edition.  One  thick  vol.  8vo.  (See  page  2.) 

DICTIONARY  OP  GREEK  AND  ROMAN  BIOGRAPHY 

AND  MYTHOLOGY.  Edited  by  William  Smith,  LL.D.  Medium  8vo. 
Illustrated  by  numerous  Engravings  on  W ood.  To  be  continued  in  Quarterly 
Parts,  and  to  form  Three  Volumes. 

Vol.  I.  (1100  pages),  1Z.  16s.  cloth  lettered. 

II.  (1200  pages),  11.  16s.  ditto. 

***  Parts  19  to  23  (commencing  Vol.  III.)  are  also  published,  each  4s. 

“  There  is  no  need  of  pronouncing  any  formal  eulogium  on  this  new  Classical  Dic¬ 
tionary,  for  in  fact  it  is  the  only  one  with  any  pretensions  to  the  name  in  our  language ; 
and  as  such  it  must  form  part  of  the  library  of  every  student  who  desires  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  mind  of  antiquity.” — Athenaeum. 

NIEBUHR'S  HISTORY  OP  ROME,  FROM  THE  EARLIEST 

TIMES  TO  THE  DEATH  OF  CONSTANTINE.  5  vols.  8vo,  3 1.  14s.  (id. 

Vols.  I.  and  II.,  Translated  by  Bishop  Thirlwall  and  Archdeacon 
Hare.  1 6s.  each. 

Vol.  III.  Translated  by  Dr.  Smith  and  Dr.  Schmitz.  18s.  6cZ. 

Vols.  IV.  and  V.  Lectures.  Edited  by  Dr.  Schmitz.  2  vols.  11.  4s. 

NIEBUHR'S  LECTURES  ON  THE  HISTORY  OF  ROME, 

FROM  THE  EARLIEST  TIMES  TO  THE  DEATH  OF  CONSTAN¬ 
TINE.  Edited  by  Dr.  L.  Schmitz,  Rector  of  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh. 
3  vols.  8vo.  11.  18s. 

I.  Earliest  History  to  the  First  Punic  War.  1  vol.  8vo,  1 4s.  (See  p.  2.) 

II.  First  Punic  War  to  the  Death  of  Constantine.  2  vols.  8vo,  1Z.  4s. 

“  They  maybe  used  as  an  introduction  to,  or  as  a  running  commentary  on,  Niebuhr’s 
great  work. . . .  Even  those  who  by  a  careful  study  have  acquired  a  thorough  familiarity 
with  the  three  volumes  of  the  Roman  History,  will  find  in  these  Lectures  much  that  is 
new  and  striking.” — Preface. 

SCHMITZ'S  HISTORY  OF  ROME,  FROM  THE  EARLIEST 

TIMES  TO  THE  DEATH  OF  COMMODUS.  1  vol.  12mo.  7s.  Gd.  cloth, 
or  8s.  Gd.  strongly  bound  in  leather.  (See  page  3.) 

ROBSON'S  QUESTIONS  ON  DR.  SCHMITZ'S  HISTORY 

OF  ROME.  12mo,  2s. 

AKERMAN'S  (J.  Y.)  NUMISMATIC  MANUAL;  or.  Guide 

to  the  Collection  and  Study  of  Greek,  Roman,  and  English  Coins. 
8 vo,  with  numerous  Engravings,  11.  Is. 

A  SCHOOL  DICTIONARY"  OF  ANTIQUITIES  ;  selected  and 

abridged  from  the  “  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities.”  By 
W illiam  Smith,  LL.D.  One  small  volume,  Two  Hundred  Woodcuts.  1  Os.  6cZ. 

KEATS'  (JOHN)  POETICAL  WORKS.  In  one  vol.  fcap.,  witli 

a  Portrait  from  a  Drawing  by  Hilton.  Price  5s.  cloth. 

“  As  it  is,  there  is  not  a  poet  living  who  could  surpass  the  material  of  ‘  Endymion,’  a 
poem,  with  all  its  faults,  far  more  full  of  beauties.” — Willis's  Ptncillings  by  the  Way. 

EXERCISES  IN  LOGIC;  designed  for  tlie  Use  of  Students  in 

Colleges.  By  J.  T.  Gray,  Pli.D.  12mo.  Price  3s.  Gd.  cloth. 
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Natural  Pnlosoplj]), 

POTTER’S  ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  ON  MECHANICS, 

for  the  use  of  the  Junior  University  Students.  By  Richard  Potter,  A.M., 
late  Fellow  of  Queen’s  College,  Cambridge,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy 
in  University  College,  London.  8vo,  with  numerous  Diagrams.  8s.  6d.  cloth. 

POTTER’S  ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  ON  OPTICS.  8vo, 

with  numerous  Diagrams.  9s.  6d.  cloth. 

This  volume  contains  all  the  requisite  propositions  carried  to  first  approximations ;  and  the 
construction  of  Reflecting  and  Refracting  Telescopes  and  Microscopes,  the  Solar, 
Oxyhydrogen  and  Lucernal  Microscopes;  the  Magic  and  Phantasmagoria  Lantern; 
the  Daguerreotype ;  Camera  Obscura ;  Hadley’s  Sextant  and  Reflecting  Circles ;  the 
Optical  Square;'  the  Screw  Micrometer;  the  Goniometer,  &c. 

YOUNG'S  LECTURES  ON  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY  AND 

THE  MECHANICAL  ARTS.  A  New  Edition,  with  References  and  Notes, 
by  the  Rev.  P.  Kelland,  M.A.,  F.R  S.  London  and  Edinburgh,  late  Fellow  of 
Queen’s  College,  Cambridge,  Professor  of  Mathematics,  &c.  in  the  University 
of  Edinburgh.  2  vols.  8vo,  with  43  Copper  Plates.  11.  4s.  cloth. 

“  All  who  seek  information  should  know  that  Young  is  not  merely  a  popular  writer, 
but  by  far  the  most  popular  of  those  whose  accuracy  can  be  relied  on  in  a  vast  range  of 
subjects,  and  who  have  actually  written  through  that  range.” — Athenceum. 

TWELVE  PLANISPHERES,  forming  a  Guide  to  the  Stars  for 

every  Night  in  the  Year,  with  an  Introduction.  8vo.  6s.  6d.  cloth. 


jWatfmnaticsb 

DE  MORGAN’S  ELEMENTS  or  ARITHMETIC.  By  AxiotrsTvs 

De  Morgan,  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  University  College,  London.  Fifth 
Edition,  with  Eleven  new  Appendixes.  Royal  12mo.  5s.  cloth. 

“  At  the  time  when  this  work  was  first  published,  the  importance  of  establishing 
arithmetic  in  the  young  mind,  upon  reason  and  demonstration,  was  not  admitted  by 
many.  The  case  is  now  altered :  schools  exist  in  which  rational  arithmetic  is  taught, 
and  mere  rules  are  made  to  do  no  more  than  their  proper  duty.  There  is  no  necessity 
to  advocate  a  change  which  is  actually  in  progress,  as  the  works  which  are  published 
every  day  sufficiently  show.  And  my  principal  reason  for  alluding  to  the  subject  here 
is  merely  to  warn  those  who  want  nothing  but  routine,  that  this  is  not  the  book  for  their 
pui’pose.” — Author’s  Preface. 

DE  MORGAN'S  ARITHMETICAL  BOOKS  AND  AUTHORS. 

Royal  12mo.  6s.  (See  page  4). 

DE  MORGAN'S  ELEMENTS  OF  ALGEBRA,  preliminary  to 

the  Differential  Calculus.  Second  Edition.  Royal  12mo.  9s.  cloth. 

DE  MORGAN'S  ELEMENTS  OF  TRIGONOMETRY  AND 

TRIGONOMETRICAL  ANALYSIS,  preliminary  to  the  Differential  Calculus. 
Royal  12mo.  9s.  cloth. 

TABLES  OF  LOGARITHMS,  COMMON  AND  TRIGONO¬ 
METRICAL,  TO  FIVE  PLACES.  Under  the  Superintendence  of  the  Society 
for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge.  Foolscap  8vo.  3s.  sewed. 

REINER'S  LESSONS  ON  FORM;  or,  An  Introduction  to 

Geometry,  as  given  in  a  Pestalozzian  School,  Cheam,  Surrey.  12mo,  with 
numerous  Diagrams.  3s.  6d.  cloth. 

“  It  has  been  found  in  the  actual  use  of  these  lessons,  for  a  considerable  period,  that  a 
larger  average  number  of  pupils  are  brought  to  study  the  Mathematics  with  decided 
success,  and  that  all  pursue  them  in  a  superior  manner.” — Rev.  Dr.  Mayo. 

REINER’S  LESSONS  ON  NUMBER,  as  given  at  a  Pestaloz- 

zian  School,  at  Cheam,  Surrey.  Second  Edition,  Consisting  of 
THE  MASTER’S  MANUAL.  12mo.  4s.  6d.  cloth. 

THE  SCHOLAR’S  PRAXIS.  12mo.  2s.  bound. 
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RITCHIE'S  PRINCIPLES  OE  GEOMETRY,  familiarly  Illus¬ 
trated,  and  applied  to  a  variety  of  useful  purposes.  Designed  for  the  Instruc¬ 
tion  of  Young  Persons.  Second  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  12mo,  with 
150  Woodcuts.  3s.  6d.  cloth. 

RITCHIE'S  PRINCIPLES  OE  THE  DIFFERENTIAL  AND 

INTEGRAL  CALCULUS,  familiarly  Illustrated  and  applied  to  a  variety  of 
useful  purposes.  Second  Edition.  Revised  by  J.  A.  Spencer,  B.A.,  Assistant 
Mathematical  Master  in  University  College  School.  12mo,  with  Diagrams. 
4s.  6cl.  cloth. 

“Dr.  Ritchie  was  a  man  of  clear  head,  apt  at  illustration  and  fond  of  elements.  We 
have  heard  that  he  wrote  this  work  when,  late  in  life,  he  began  to  learn  the  subject.  We 
believe  our  readers  would  find  it  a  useful  first  book.” — Athenaeum. 

BARLOWS  TABLES  OE  SQUARES,  CUBES,  SQUARE 

ROOTS,  CUBE  ROOTS,  and  RECIPROCALS,  up  to  10,000.  Stereotype 
Edition,  examined  and  corrected.  Under  the  Superintendence  of  the  Society 
for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge.  Royal  1 2mo.  8s. 

‘  ‘  They  will  be  found  useful  to  the  more  scientific  class  of  Engineers  and  Surveyors, 
for  immediately  obtaining  results  which  are  now  usually  got  by  logarithmic  calculation, 
or  the  sliding  rule ;  to  actuaries  (in  the  table  of  reciprocals) ;  to  schoolmasters,  for  ob¬ 
taining  examples  of  the  ordinary  rules  of  Arithmetic ;  to  all,  in  fact,  who  are  calculators 
by  choice  or  necessity,  though  of  course  to  some  more  than  to  others.” — Preface. 


Recent  Jntratiuctorp  Eerttires. 

PROFESSOR  NEWMAN  ON  THE  RELATIONS  OP  FREE 

KNOWLEDGE  TO  MORAL  SENTIMENT.  8vo.  Is. 

PROFESSOR  RAMSAY.  PASSAGES  IN  THE  HISTORY 

OF  GEOLOGY.  8vo.  Is. 

J 


Shanes  anti  Sountafe, 

THE  LITERARY  DIARY,  or  Complete  Common-Place  Book. 

Post  4to,  ruled  throughout  and  half-bounci.  12s. 

A  POCKET  COMMON-PLACE  BOOK.  With  Locke’s  Index. 

Post  8 vo,  half-bound.  8s.  6d. 

THE  STUDENT'S  JOURNAL.  Arranged,  Printed,  and  Ruled 

for  receiving  an  Account  of  every  Day’s  Employment  for  the  space  of  One 
Year.  Post  8vo,  half-bound.  4s.  Qd. 

THE  PRIVATE  DIARY,  formed  on  the  Plan  of  “  The  Student's 

Journal,”  for  general  Use.  Post  8vo,  half-bound.  4s.  6d. 


iftaps'. 

OUTLINE  MAPS:  —  Mercator  —  Europe  —  British  Isles. 

Three  Maps,  folio,  stitched  in  cover,  Is.  ;  single  Maps,  4 d.  each. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  PROJECTIONS  : — Mercator — Europe — 

British  Isles.  Three  Maps,  folio,  stitched  in  cover.  Is.  ;  single  Maps,  Ad. 
each. 

TEACHING  MAPS  : — England,  Wales,  and  Part  of  Scotland. 

I.  Rivers,  Mountains,  &c.  Price  6cZ.  II.  Towns.  Price  Qd. 
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g-reek. 

Linwood’s  Lexicon  to  YEschylus. 

New  Edition,  revised.  8vo.  12s.  (See  page  2). 

Allen’s  New  Greek  Delectus ; 

being  Sentences  for  Translation  from  Greek 
into  English,  and  English  into  Greek ; 
arranged  in  a  systematic  progression.  By 
Dr.  Raphael  Kuhner.  Translated  and 
Edited  from  the  German.  Second  Edition, 
revised.  12mo.  4s.  cloth. 

“It  is  an  analytical  and  synthetical  praxis  on 
the  forms  of  the  Greek  language,  communicating, 
by  the  way,  considerable  knowledge  of  the  syntax, 
and  information  on  points  connected  with  the 
Greek  writers.” — Preface. 

Allen’s  Constructive  Greek  Ex¬ 
ercises,  for  teaching  Greek  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  by  writing.  Second  Edition,  revised 
and  enlarged.  12mo.  5s.  cloth. 

The  pupil,  on  beginning  Greek,  needs  no  book 
besides  this.  He  has  here  Grammar,  Vocabulary, 
and  Exercise  Book. 

Hardy’s  Anabasis  of  Cyrus, 

Book  I.,  Chapters  1  to  6.  Literal  and  Inter¬ 
linear  Translation  of  the  First  Chapter,  and 
a  Lexicon  to  the  whole,  12mo.  3s.  Gd.  cloth. 

London  Greek  Grammar ;  de¬ 
signed  to  exhibit,  in  small  compass,  the 
Elements  of  the  Greek  Language.  Edited 
by  a  Graduate  of  the  University  of  Oxford. 
Fifth  Edition.  12mo.  3s.  6d.  cloth. 

Plato  :  tbe  Apology  of  Socrates, 

the  Crito,  and  Part  of  the  Phsedo ;  with 
Notes  (translated  into  English)  from  Stall- 
baum  and  Schleiermacher’s  Introductions. 
Edited  by  Dr.  Wm,  Smith.  12mo.  4s.  6cL  cl. 

Life  of  Socrates.  By  Dr.  G. 

Wiggers.  Translated  from  the  German, 
with  Notes.  12mo.  3s.  Gd. 

Contents  : — Life  of  Socrates,  by  Wiggers — 
Life  of  Socrates,  by  Diogenes  Laertius — 
Sclileiermacher  on  the  Worth  of  Socrates 
as  a  Philosopher. 

Tayler’s  (Rev.  Charles)  Intro¬ 
duction  to  the  Art  of  Composing  Greek 
Iambics,  in  Imitation  of  the  Greek  Trage¬ 
dians,  designed  for  the  Use  of  Schools. 
12mo.  2s.  6d. 

Greek  Authors,  selected  for  the 

use  of  Schools  ;  containing  portions  of 
Lucian’s  Dialogues,  Anacreon,  Homer’s 
Iliad,  Xenophon’s  Memorabilia,  and  Hero¬ 
dotus.  12mo,  3s.  6d.  cloth. 

Taylor’s  What  is  the  Power  of 

the  Greek  Article  ?  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

Pour  Gospels  in  Greek,  for  the 

use  of  Schools.  Fcap.  8vo,  3s.  Gd.  cloth. 


ItiLTIW. 

Allen’s  New  Latin  Delectus : 

being  Sentences  for  Translation  from  Latin 
into  English,  and  English  into  Latin;  ar¬ 
ranged  in  a  systematic  progression,  on  the 
Plan  of  the  Greek  Delectus.  Second'Edition, 
revised.  12mo,  4s.  cloth. 

Robson’s  Constructive  Latin 

Exercises,  for  teaching  the  Elements  of  the 
Language  on  a  system  of  Analysis  and  Syn¬ 
thesis,  with  Copious  Vocabularies.  By  J. 
Robson,  B.A.,  Assistant  Master  in  Uni¬ 
versity  College  School.  12mo,  6s.  Gd. 

Allen’s  Etymological  Analysis 

of  Latin  Verbs.  Fcap.  8vo,  5s. 

Allen’s  Eclogae  Ciceronianae ; 

containing  Narrations,  Maxims,  Descrip¬ 
tions,  Characters,  Philosophical  Pieces,  and 
Letters.  Selected  from  the  Works  of  Cicero. 
12mo,  2s.  Gd.  cloth. 

Caesar  for  Beginners.  Latin  and 

English  ;  with  the  original  Text  at  the  end. 
12mo,  3s.  Gd.  cloth. 

Hall’s  Principal  Roots  of  the 

Latin  Language,  simplified  by  a  display  of 
their  incorporation  into  the  English  Tongue ; 
with  copious  Notes.  Fifth  Edition.  12mo, 
4s.  6ct.  cloth. 

Hodgson’s  (Provost  of  Eton) 

Mythology  for  Versification  ;  or  a  Brief 
Sketch  of  the  Fables  of  the  Ancients,  pre¬ 
pared  to  be  rendered  into  Latin  Verse. 
Fourth  Edition.  12mo,  3s.  cloth.  Key  to 
ditto.  8vo,  7s.  cloth. 

Hodgson’s  (Provost  of  Eton) 

Select  Portions  of  Sacred  History,  conveyed 
in  sense  for  Latin  Verses.  Third  Edition. 
12mo,  3s.  Gd.  cloth.  Key  to  ditto.  Royal 
8vo,  10s.  6<f .  cloth. 

Hodgson’s  (Provost  of  Eton) 

Sacred  Lyrics ;  or,  Extracts  from  the  Pro¬ 
phetical  and  other  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
Testament;  adapted  to  Latin  Versification 
in  the  principal  Metres  of  Horace.  12mo, 
6s.  6d.  cloth. 

Caesar’s  Helvetic  War.  In  Latin 

and  English,  Interlinear,  with  the  original 
Text  at  the  end.  12mo,  2s.  cloth. 

Latin  Authors,  selected  for  tbe 

use  of  Schools;  containing  portions  of 
Phsedrus,  Ovid’s  Metamorphoses,  Virgil’s 
fiEneid,  Cassar,  and  Tacitus.  12mo,  3s.  6d • 
cloth. 
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London  Latin  Grammar;  in¬ 
cluding  the  Eton  Syntax  and  Prosody  in 
English,  accompanied  with  Notes.  Edited 
by  aGRADUATE  of  the  University  of  Oxford. 
Twelfth  Edition.  12mo,  2s.  6d.  cloth. 

New  Latin  Heading  Book  ;  con¬ 
sisting  of  short  Sentences,  easy  Narrations, 
and  Descriptions,  selected  from  Caesar’s 
Gallic  War  ;  arranged  in  systematic  pro¬ 
gression.  With  a  Dictionary.  12mo.  3s. 
6d.  cloth. 

*  ‘  The  plan  of  this  work  differs  in  one  important 
point  from  other  works  of  a  similar  kind.  The 
sentences  have  been  selected  exclusively  from 
Caesar’s  Commentary  on  the  Gallic  War,  instead 
of  being  taken  from  different  authors,  as  has 
nsually  been  the  case.  There  is  an  obvious 
advantage  in  this  plan ;  the  same  words  are  con¬ 
tinually  repeated  by  the  same  author  in  a  simple 
narrative ;  and  the  pupil  thus  becomes  accus¬ 
tomed  to  his  style,  and  finds  the  work  of  transla¬ 
tion  grow  easier  every  day,  which  cannot  be  the 
case  when  the  extracts  are  taken  from  many  dif¬ 
ferent  authors,  whose  style  must  of  course  vary 
exceedingly,” — Preface. 

Tacitus.  Germania,  Agricola, 

and  First  Book  of  the  Annals.  With  Notes 
translated  into  English,  from  Ruperti, 
Passow,  Walch,  and  Botticher’s  remarks 
on  the  style  of  Tacitus.  12mo.  5s.  cloth. 

Virgil's  iEneid.  The  First  Six 

Books,  with  an  interpaged  translation, 
line  for  line,  and  numerous  Notes.  Second 
Edition.  12mo.  6s.  6d. 

Cicero.  —  Pro  Lege  Manilia. 

12mo,  sewed,  1#. 

ENGLISH. 

Latham's  English  Language. 

Second  Edition  revised.  1  vol.  8vo.  (See 
page  3.) 

Latham's  First  Outlines  of  Lo¬ 
gic,  applied  to  Grammar  and  Etymology. 
12mo,  Is.  6cL  cloth. 

Latham's  Elementary  English 

Grammar.  For  the  Use  of  Schools.  Second 
Edition.  12m0.  4s.  6cf.  cloth. 

“His  comparison  of  the  old  Saxon  forms  with 
the  modern  English,  his  classification  of  verbs 
under  the  heads  of  weak  and  strong  forms,  and 
his  remarks  on  the  derivation  and  construction  of 
English  words,  afford  evidence  of  laborious  inves¬ 
tigation  and  research,  and  are  a  valuable  contribu¬ 
tion  towards  reducing  our  language  within  its 
proper  limits.” — Classical  Museum. 

Green's  Questions  on  the  above, 

with  an  Index  of  Reference.  12mo.  cloth, 
Is.  6d. 


ITALIAN, 

Panizzi's  Extracts  from  Italian 

Prose  Writers.  One  thick  volume,  12mo. 
10s.  6th  boards. 

Panizzi's  Elementary  Italian 

Grammar.  12mo.  3s.  bound. 

FRENCH. 

Complete  Course  of  the  French 

Language.  By  P.  F.  Merlet,  Professor  of 
French  in  University  College,  London. 

Merlet' s  French  Grammar, 

divided  into  Three  Parts  ;  the  Pronuncia¬ 
tion,  the  Accidence,  and  the  Syntax.  New 
Edition.  12mo.  5s.  6d.  bound. 

Merlet's  Key  to  the  French 

Grammar.  12mo.  3s.  6d-  bound. 

Merlet's  Le  Traducteur;  or.  His¬ 
torical,  Dramatic,  and  Miscellaneous 
Selections  from  the  best  French  Writers ; 
accompanied  by  Explanatory  Notes  ;  a 
selection  of  Idioms,  &c.  New  Edition. 
12mo.  5s.  6d.  bound. 

Merlet's  Petit  Tableau  Litteraire 

de  la  France ;  containing  an  Essay  on 
French  Literature,  with  Specimens  of  the 
best  Authors,  from  the  earliest  period 
to  the  present  time  ;  a  sequel  to  “  Le  Tra¬ 
ducteur.”  12mo.  6s.  bound. 

Merlet's  Dictionary  of  Difficul¬ 
ties  ;  Appendix  to  the  French  Grammar. 
Second  Edition.  12mo.  4s.  bound.  Con¬ 
taining  an  explanation  of  the  peculiarities 
of  the  French  Language — Complete  List  of 
Adjectives,  showing  why  they  are  placed 
before  or  after  the  Substantive — Compre¬ 
hensive  List  of  Idioms,  and  Proverbs  now 
in  use  —  List  of  Synonyms  —  Mercantile 
Expressions,  Phrases,  and  Letters,  &c.  &c. 

HEBREW. 

Hurwitz's  Grammar  of  the  He¬ 
brew  Language.  8vo.  13s.  cloth.  Or  in 
Two  Parts,  sold  separately :  Elements. 
8vo.  Cloth,  4s.  6d.  Etymology  and  Syn¬ 
tax.  8vo.  Cloth,  9s. 

“  Mr.  Hurwitz’s  Grammar  is  the  best  ele¬ 
mentary  work  of  its  kind  extant  in  the  English  lan¬ 
guage.” — Journal  of  Education ,  No.  9. 

Greenfield's  Book  of  Genesis  in 

English  Hebrew,  accompanied  by  an  Inter¬ 
linear  Translation,  substantially  the  same 
as  the  authorised  English  version  ;  Philo¬ 
logical  Notes,  and  a  Grammatical  Introduc¬ 
tion.  Fourth  Edition.  8vo.  8s.  cloth.  With 
the  original  Text  in  Hebrew  characters  at 
the  end.  8vo.  10s.  6<L  cloth. 
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INTERLINEAR  TRANSLATIONS. 


LOCKE’S  SYSTEM  OE  CLASSICAL  INSTRUCTION, 

Restoring  the  Method  of  Teaching  formerly  practised  in  all  Public  Schools. 
The  Series  consists  of  the  following  Interlinear  Translations  ;  with  the  Original 
Text,  in  which  the  quantity  of  the  doubtful  Vowels  is  denoted  ;  Critical  and 
Explanatory  Notes,  &c. 


***  By  means  of  these  Works,  that  excellent  System  of  Tuition  is  effectually  restored  which 
was  established  by  Dean  Colet,  Erasmus,  and  Lilly,  at  the  foundation  of  St.  Paul’s  School, 
and  was  then  enjoined  by  authority  of  the  State,  to  be  adopted  in  all  other  Public  Semi¬ 
naries  of  Learning  throughout  the  kingdom.  Each  volume  2s.  6d . 


Latin. 

1.  Phadrus’s  Fables  of  iEsop. 

2.  Ovid’s  Metamorphoses.  Book  I. 

3.  Virgil’s  ^Eneid.  Book  I. 

4.  Parsing  Lessons  to  Virgil. 

5.  Caesar’s  Invasion  of  Britain. 

6.  Tacitus’s  Life  of  Agricola.  Part  1. 

Italian. 

Stories  from  Italian  Writers  : — Al- 
fieri,  Baretti,  Castiglione,  &c. 


Greek. 

1.  Lucian’s  Dialogues.  Selections. 

2.  The  Odes  of  Anacreon. 

3.  Homer’s  Iliad.  Book  I. 

4.  Parsing  Lessons  to  Homer. 

5.  Xenophon’s  Memorabilia.  Book  I. 

6.  Herodotus’s  Histories.  Selections. 

French. 

Sismondi  ;  the  Battles  of  Cressy  and 

P  OICTIERS. 


German. 

Stories  from  German  Writers. 

An  Essay,  explanatory  of  the  System.  12mo.  .  .  .  Os.  Qd. 

A  Iso ,  to  accompany  the  Latin  and  Greek  Series. 

The  London  Latin  Grammar.  12mo . 2 s.  6d. 

The  London  Greek  Grammar.  12mo . 3 s.  6d. 


SINGING. 


The  Singing  Master.  Fourth 

Edition,  revised  and  corrected.  8vo, 
10s.  6d.  cloth. 

No.  I.  FIRST  LESSONS  IN  SINGING  AND 
THE  NOTATION  OF  MUSIC.  Price  2s. 

No.  II.  RUDIMENTS  OF  THE  SCIENCE 
OF  HARMONY,  OR  THOROUGH 
BASS.  Price  Is.  6d. 

No,  III.  THE  FIRST  CLASS  TUNE-BOOK. 
Thirty  Simple  and  Pleasing  Airs,  ar¬ 
ranged,  with  Suitable  Words,  for  Young 
Children.  Price  Is.  6d. 

No.  IV.  THE  SECOND  CLASS  TUNE- 
BOOK.  Price  2s.  6d. 

No.  V.  THE  HYMN  TUNE-BOOK.  Price 
2s.  6d. 

School  Music;  or  Songs  and 

Hymns  from  the  Singing  Master ;  com¬ 
prising  Seventy-six  Moral  Songs  for 


Children,  arranged  to  Popular  Airs,  and 
Seventy  Psalms  and  Hymns,  with  their 
appropriate  Tunes.  8vo.  5s.  6d.  cloth. 

The  Vocal  Exercises,  Moral  Songs  and  Hymns, 
with  the  Music,  may  also  be  had,  printed 
on  87  Cards.  Price  2d.  each  Card,  or 
Twenty-five  for  3s. 

The  Wrords  without  the  Music  may  be  had  in 
Three  Small  Books. 

Moral  Songs  from  the  First  Class  Tune- 
Book,  Id. 

- Second  Class  Tune- 

Book,  Id. 

Hymns  from  the  nymn  Tune-Book,  l£d. 

Helen  S.  Herschell’s  Fireside 

Harmony' ;  or  Domestic  Recreation  in  Part 
Singing.  A  Selection  of  favourite  old 
Glees,  Rounds,  and  Canons;  arranged  to 
words  suitable  for  Families  and  Schools. 
Second  Edition.  Demy  8vo.  (oblong)  2s.  Gd. 
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4  DRAWING. 


Lineal  Drawing  Copies  for  tlie 

Earliest  Instruction.  Comprising  200  Sub¬ 
jects  on  24  sheets,  mounted  on  12  pieces  of 
thick  pasteboard.  By  the  Author  of 
“  Drawing  for  Young  Children.”  In  a  Port¬ 
folio,  5s.  6d. 

Drawing  Copies  for  Elementary 

Instruction.  By  the  Author  of  “  Drawing 
for  Young  Children.”  2  Sets,  each  consist¬ 
ing  of  12  Subjects,  mounted  on  thick  paste¬ 
board.  3s.  6d.  each  Set,  in  a  Portfolio. 

DeacoiPs  Elements  of  Perspec¬ 
tive  Drawing,  or  the  Science  of  Deline¬ 
ating  Real  Objects.  Being  a  Manual  of 
Directions  for  using  a  Set  of  Models,  com¬ 
posing  a  variety  of  Picturesque  Forms. 
Suitable  for  the  Practice  of  Beginners. 
Illustrated  with  Eight  Plates,  8vo.  4s. 

Drawing  Models,  consisting  of 

Forms  for  constructing  various  Buildings, 
Gateways,  Castles,  Bridges,  &c.  The  Build¬ 
ings  will  be  found  sufficiently  large  to  be 
drawn  from  by  a  numerous  Class  at  the 
same  time.  In  a  Box,  with  a  small  Trea¬ 
tise  on  Drawing  and  Perspective.  Price 
21.  10s.  Length  of  the  Box,  18^  inches  ; 
breadth,  13  inches  ;  height,  8£  inches. 


TrachselFs  Drawing  Models, 

consisting  of  Rectilinear  Figures,  Polygonal 
and  Mixtilinear  Models,  Models  chiefly  for 
Shading,  and  Models  for  application  and 
further  practice.  Price  of  the  complete  set. 
10L  Any  Figure  may  be  purchased 
separately. 

The  whole  Collection,  with  the  exception  of 
the  houses,  is  painted  white,  to  resemble 
plaster. 

A  complete  Collection  on  a  larger  scale,  such 
as  that  used  in  the  Mechanics’  Institu¬ 
tion,  Liverpool,  15Z. 

A  detailed  Prospectus  may  be  had  on 
application. 

Drawing  Materials. 

A  Quarto  Copy  Book  of  24  leaves,  common 
paper,  6d. 

Ditto  .  .  .  ditto 

paper  of  superior  quality,  1#.  3d. 

Pencils  with  very  thick  lead,  B.B.B.  2s.  per 
half  dozen. 

Ditto  ....  ditto  .  .  F.  at 

Is.  6<t.  ditto. 

Drawing  Chalk,  9d.  per  dozen  sticks,  in  a  Box. 

Port-crayons  for  holding  the  Chalk,  Ad.  each. 


EDUCATIONAL  MODELS 

FOR  THE  USE  OF  SCHOOLS,  MECHANICS’  INSTITUTIONS,  AND  FOR 

PRIVATE  INSTRUCTION. 


A  Set  of  Apparatus  for  Hydro¬ 
statics,  Hydraulics,  and  Pneumatics ;  with 
a  Pamphlet  containing  full  Descriptions 
and  Directions  for  Performing  many  Ex¬ 
periments.  Price  61.  6s.  in  a  box. 

Apparatus  for  Cohesion,  Capil¬ 
lary  Attraction,  Electric  and  Magnetic 
Attraction,  Impenetrability  and  Inertia  ; 
with  Descriptions  and  Diagrams.  Price 
21s.  in  a  box. 

A  Machine  for  Illustrating  Cen¬ 
trifugal  Motion;  including  a  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  Governor  of  a  Steam  Engine. 
In  a  box,  10s. 

Attwood^s  Machine  for  Explain¬ 
ing  the  Laws  of  Falling  Bodies:  with 
Apparatus  attached  for  Illustrating  the 
Theory  of  the  Pendulum.  Price  of  Att- 
wood's  Machine,  with  a  “  Companion,” 
21.  2s.  ;  additional  Apparatus,  for  the  Pen¬ 
dulum,  U.  1.?. 


Sets  of  Mechanical  Powers; 

containing  the  Lever — Wheel  and  Axle — 
A  Series  of  Pulleys — The  Inclined  Plane — . 
Wedge — Screw;  with  Examples  of  the 
Parallelogram  of  Forces — Centre  of  Gravity 
— Friction — Collision  of  Elastic  Bodies — 


Compound  Lever.  £  s.  d. 

1.  For  large  Lecture-rooms  (size  of 

the  frame  :  height  3  feet  1  inch; 
width,  3  feet) . 8  8  0 

2.  For  Schools  and  smaller  Lecture- 

rooms  (height  of  the  frame,  2 
feet  6  inches ;  width  2  feet  3 
inches)  . 5  5  0 


3.  A  Smaller  set,  omitting  the  Pa¬ 

rallelogram  of  Forces  and  Col¬ 
lision  of  Elastic  Bodies  (height 
of  the  frame,  2  feet  1  inch  • 
width,  1  foot  11 J  inches)  .  .  2  12  6 

4.  A  Commoner  Set  (height  of  the 

frame,  2  feet;  width,  19  inches)  16  3 

The  Bent  Lever.  Convertible 

into  a  Bent  Lever  or  Toggle  Joint  Press. 
With  weights,  and  a  description.  Price  10s. 
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Apparatus  for  Magnetism.  Price 

18s.  in  a  box. 


Geometrical  Solids.  The  Five 


A  Train  of  Spur  Wheels, 

mounted  on  a  mahogany  stand,  with 
weights.  Price  21s.  in  a  box. 

A  Double  Inclined  Plane,  with 

an  Application  of  the  Composition  and 
Resolution  of  Forces.  In  a  box,  10s. 

A  Portable  Hydrostatic  Bellows; 

with  Description  and  Diagram,  including  a 
weight.  Price  21s.  in  a  box. 

A  Sectional  Model  of  the  Steam 

Engine ;  by  which  the  motions  of  the 
several  parts,  its  internal  structure,  and 
the  high  and  low  pressure  principles,  can 
be  easily  explained.  Price  2Z.  2s.  in  a  box. 

A  Pyrometer,  for  Showing  the 

Expansion  of  Metals.  Price  15s. 

Diagrams  in  Wood,  to  Illus¬ 
trate  Dr.  Lardner’s  Euclid.  Solid  Geo¬ 
metry,  Book  I.  Price  7s.  6tf. 


Regular  Solids  — 1.  Tetrahedron  ;  2.  Octa¬ 
hedron  ;  3  .  Icosahedron ;  4.  Hexahe¬ 

dron  ;  5.  Pentagonal  Dodecahedron ;  6. 
Rhomboidal  Dodecahedron ;  7.  Bipyra- 
midal  Dodecahedron ;  8.  Trapezohedron. 
Pyramids. — 9.  Triangular  ;  10.  Quadri¬ 
lateral ;  11.  Hexagonal;  12.  Octagonal. 

Prisms. — 13.  Triangular;  14.  Quadri¬ 
lateral;  15.  Hexagonal;  16.  Octagonal. — 
17.  Sphere;  18.  Cylinder;  19.  Cone.  The 
Set  in  a  box,  9s. 

Another  Set,  containing  the 

Conic  Sections.  Price  18s. 

A  Larger  Set.  Price  1/.  lls.  6e?. 
An  Instrument  for  Teaching 

Geometry ;  convertible  into  a  Theodolite, 
Spirit  Level,  Hadley’s  Sextant,  and  Wollas¬ 
ton’s  Goniometer.  Price  21.  12s.  6d.  in 
a  box. 

A  Pair  of  Large  Dividers,  for 

making  Diagrams  on  a  black  board. 
Price  4s. 


MINASFS  MECHANICAL  DIAGRAMS. 

For  the  Use  of  Lecturers,  and  Schools.  Complete  in  Five  Numbers,  each  containing  Three 
Sheets  of  Diagrams,  price 3s.  each  Number,  coloured,  illustrating  the  following  subjects: — 
1  &  2.  Composition  of  Forces. — 3.  Equilibrium. — 4  &  5.  Levers. — (5.  Steelyard,  Brady  Ba¬ 
lance,  and  Danish  Balance.— 7*  Wheel  and  Axle. — 8.  Inclined  plane. — 9,  10,  11,  Pulleys. — 
12.  Hunter’s  Screw. — 13  &  14.  Toothed  Wheels. — 15.  Combination  of  the  Mechanical  Powers. 

The  Diagrams  are  printed  on  large  sheets  of  paper,  measuring  2  feet  11  inches  by  2  feet. 
This  size  will  be  found  suited  for  large  lecture  rooms. 


CHEMISTRY. 


TURNER/ S  ELEMENTS  OF  CHEMISTRY.  Eighth  Edition. 

Edited  by  Justus  Liebig,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  University  of 
Giessen,  and  William  Gregory,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  University 
of  Edinburgh.  1  vol.  8vo.  U.  10s.  (See  page  1.) 

Also,  in  Two  Parts. 

Part  I.— INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY.  15s. 

II.— ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY.  15s. 

"  The  present  is,  in  short,  the  most  complete  and  the  most  luminous  system  of 
Chemistry  in  the  English  language ;  and  we  know  no  one  in  France  or  Germany  that 
comes  near  it.” — Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  Jan.  1,  1847. 

GREGORY’S  OUTLINES  OE  CHEMISTRY,  for  the  use  of 

Students.  By  William  Gregory,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Edinburgh.  Second  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  Complete  in 
1  vol.  foolscap  8vo,  12s.  cloth.  Part  I. — (Inorganic  Chemistry),  5s.  cloth. 
Part  II. — (Organic  Chemistry),  7s.  cloth. 

‘  ‘  This  is  beyond  comparison  the  best  introduction  to  Chemistry  which  has  yet  appeared. 
The  directions  for  preparing  substances  are  usually  confined  to  the  best  method,  so  that 
brevity  and  selectness  are  combined.  The  size  and  price  of  this  little  work,  as  well  as 
its  intrinsic  merits,  commend  it  to  every  student  of  Chemistry.” — Lancet. 
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WILL’S  OUTLINES  OF  THE  COURSE  OF  QUALITATIVE 

ANALYSIS  FOLLOWED  IN  THE  GIESSEN  LABORATORY.  By 
Henry  Will,  Ph.D.,  Professor  Extraordinary  of  Chemistry  in  the  University 
of  Giessen.  With  a  Preface,  by  Baron  Liebig,  8vo,  65. ;  or  with  the  Tables 
mounted  on  linen,  7s. 

“  The  present  work  contains  an  accurate  description  of  the  course  I  have  followed  in 
my  laboratory,  with  great  advantage,  for  twenty-five  years.” — Baron  Liebig. 

PARNELL’S  ELEMENTS  OP  CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS, 

QUALITATIVE  AND  QUANTITATIVE.  By  Edward  Andrew  Parnell, 
Author  of  “  Applied  Chemistry  ;  in  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Domestic 
Economy.”  Second  Edition,  revised  throughout,  and  enlarged  by  the  addition 
of  200  pages  8vo,  14s.  cloth. 

PARNELL’S  APPLIED  CHEMISTRY ;  IN  MANUFAC¬ 
TURES,  ARTS,  AND  DOMESTIC  ECONOMY.  With  numerous  Wood 
Engravings  and  Illustrations. 

Vol.  /.,  1 3s.  cloth  lettered ,  contains : — 

Preliminary  Observations — Gas  Illumination — Preservation  of  Wood — 
Dyeing  and  Calico  Printing. 

Vol.  II.,  13s.,  cloth  lettered,  contains : — 

Glass — Starch — Tanning — Caoutchouc — Borax  and  the  Boracic  Lagoons 
— Soap — Sulphur  and  Sulphuric  Acid,  and  Soda. 

PETZI-IOLDT’S  LECTURES  TO  FARMERS  ON  AGRICUL- 

TURAL  CHEMISTRY.  People’s  Edition.  1  vol.  small  8vo.,  4s.  6d.  sewed  ; 
5s.  cloth. 

“The  author  does  not  overload  his  subject  with  needless  details,  which  is  the  vice  of 
some  such  books,  but  he  confines  the  reader  to  those  points  only  which  he  ought  to  be 
well  acquainted  with,  and  these  he  explains  in  a  clear  and  simple  way. — Gardeners’ 
Chronicle. 

LIEBIG’S  RESEARCHES  INTO  THE  MOTION  OF  THE 

JUICES  IN  THE  ANIMAL  BODY.  8vo.  (Seepage  1.) 

LIEBIG’S  RESEARCHES  ON  THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  FOOD. 

8vo,  5s.  6d.  cloth.  (See  page  3.) 

LIEBIG’S  FAMILIAR  LETTERS  ON  CHEMISTRY,  AND 

ITS  RELATIONS  TO  COMMERCE,  PHYSIOLOGY,  AND  AGRICUL- 
TURE.  Third  Edition.  Foolscap  8vo,  4s.  6d. 

LIEBIG’S  FAMILIAL  LETTERS  ON  CHEMISTRY,  Second 

Series.  THE  PHILOSOPHICAL  PRINCIPLES  AND  GENERAL  LAWS 
OF  THE  SCIENCE.  Foolscap  8vo,  5s. 

“  The  plan  of  the  Letters  is  as  simple  and  intelligible  as  their  style.  The  author  sets 
out  with  a  general  consideration  of  Chemistry  ;  and  of  the  rank  to  which  it  is  entitled 
among  the  other  sciences ;  treats  shortly  of  chemical  affinity  and  chemical  equivalents, 
illustrating  the  symbols  and  formulse  by  which  these  affinities  are  expressed ;  explains 
the  atomic  theory ;  considers  the  relation  of  heat,  light,  electricity,  and  gravity  to 
chemical  force,  and  shows  wherein  these  forces  differ  from  what  has  been  called  the 
vital  principle ;  and  lastly  discusses  the  transformations — fermentation,  putrefaction, 
and  decay — which  take  place  in  organic  bodies  when  removed  from  the  influence  of 
vitality.” — Chambers’  Journal.  Notice  of  Second  Series. 

LIEBIG’S  ANIMAL  CHEMISTRY;  or,  CHEMISTRY  IN  ITS 

APPLICATIONS  TO  PHYSIOLOGY  AND  PATHOLOGY.  Third 
Edition,  almost  wholly  re-written.  Part  I.,  65.  6d.  cloth.  (See  page  4.) 

LIEBIG’S  CHEMISTRY  IN  ITS  APPLICATIONS  TO  AGRI- 

CULTURE  AND  PHYSIOLOGY.  Fourth  Edition,  revised.  8vo,  10s.  6d. 
cloth.  (See  page  3.) 

PORTRAIT  OF  PROFESSOR  LIEBIG.  7s.  6d. 
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CHEMISTRY— continued. 

PLATTNER  ON  THE  USE  OF  THE  BLOWPIPE  IN  THE 

EXAMINATION  OF  MINERALS,  ORES,  FURNACE  PRODUCTS, 
AND  OTHER  METALLIC  COMBINATIONS.  Translated,  with  Notes, 
by  Dr.  J.  S.  Muspratt.  With  a  Preface  by  Professor  Liebig.  Illustrated 
by  numerous  Wood  Engravings.  1  vol.  8vo,  10s.  6d. 

FRESENIUS  AND  WILL'S  NEW  METHODS  OF  ALKA¬ 
LIMETRY,  AND  OF  DETERMINING  THE  COMMERCIAL  VALUE  OF  ACIDS,  AND 
Manganese.  12mo,  4s.  cloth. 

“  This  little  work  will  prove  of  the  highest  importance  to  Calico  Printers,  Bleachers, 
Dyers,  Manufacturers  of  Soap,  Paper,  and.  Prussiate  of  Potash;  also  to  Chemists,  and 
to  dealers  in  Alkalies,  Acids,  &c.” 

INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  MAKING  UNFERMENTED  BREAD; 

with  Observations  on  its  Properties,  Medicinal  and  Economic.  By  a  Physi¬ 
cian.  Thirteenth  Edition,  containing  the  New  Formulae.  8vo,  3 d.;  or, 
Postage  free,  5d. 

“The  author,  by  directing  attention  to  a  subject  of  the  highest  importance  in  a 
social  and  economical,  as  well  as  a  medical  point  of  view,  has  rendered  a  great  service 
to  the  public.” — Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

“  We  recommend  this  Pamphlet  to  the  serious  attention  of  the  public.” — Times. 


SURGICAL  ANATOMY, 

MORTON'S  SURGICAL  ANATOMY  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL 

REGIONS.  Royal  8vo.  Plates  and  Woodcuts. 

PERIN2EUM.  Four  Plates  and  Three  Woodcuts.  65.  plain,  7s.  6d.  coloured. 

GROIN,  FEMORAL  AND  POPLITEAL  REGIONS.  Eight  Plates  and  Eleven 
Wood  Engravings.  9s.  plain,  13s.  coloured. 

INGUINAL  HERNIA,  TESTIS  AND  ITS  COVERINGS.  Five  Plates  and 
Eleven  Woodcuts.  12s.  coloured,  9s.  plain. 

EIGHT  PLATES  OF  THE  HEAD  AND  NECK,  THE  AXILLA,  AND 
BEND  OF  THE  ELBOW.  13s.  coloured,  7s.  6d.  plain. 

“  The  production  (volume  on  the  Groin)  is  altogether  one  which  we  can  conscientiously 

recommend  to  the  working  student . The  work  will  constitute  a  complete  and 

elaborate  treatise,  that  cannot  fail  to  he  highly  useful  to  surgeons  in  general.” — Bri tish 
and  Foreign  Medical  Review. 

“  The  present  work  (Inguinal  Hernia)  is  a  worthy  successor  to  those  on  the  Groin 
and  Perinaeum,  and  will  prove,  we  do  not  doubt,  as  great  a  favourite  with  students.” — 
Med.-Chir.  Rev.,  April,  1841. 

CUTLER’S  SURGEON’S  PRACTICAL  GUIDE  IN  DRESS¬ 
ING  AND  IN  THE  METHODIC  APPLICATION  OF  BANDAGES. 
Second  Edition.  100  Engravings  on  Wood.  Foolscap  8vo,  6s.  6d. 

“This  appears  to  he  a  valuable  little  treatise.  The  author  seems  to  have  spared  no 
pains  in  procuring  correct  descriptions  of  all  the  surgical  apparatus  at  present  employed 
in  bandaging  and  dressing,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  He  has  given  numerous  illustra¬ 
tions  in  the  form  of  well-executed  Woodcuts,  and  has  altogether  produced  what  we 
conceive  to  be  a  very  useful,  and  by  no  means  an  expensive  publication.” — Medical 
Gazette,  Nov.  10,  1834. 

HIND’S  TWENTY  PLATES  OF  FRACTURES  OF  THE 

EXTREMITIES.  Second  Edition.  Folio,  \l.  4s.  cloth. 

PORTRAIT  OF  ROBERT  LISTON,  ESQ.  2.?.  6 d. 
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ANATOMICAL  PLATES. 


CHEAP  ISSUE  (ONE-THIRD  LESS  THAN  THE  ORIGINAL  PRICE). 

On  January  1,  1848, 

Part  I.,  10s.  6d.  plain ,  20s.  coloured,  (to  he  completed  in  13  Monthly  Parts,)  of 

A  SERIES  OE  ANATOMICAL  PLATES,  IN  LITHO¬ 
GRAPHY  :  With  References  and  Physiological  Comments,  illustrating 
the  Structure  of  the  different  Parts  of  the  Human  Body.  Edited  by  Jones 
Quain,  M.D.,  and  Erasmus  Wilson,  F.R.S. 

***  Eacl1  Pai't  will  contain  sixteen  plates  and  thirty-two  pages  of  letterpress  royal  folio  ; 
or  when  a  Part  contains  only  fifteen  plates,  the  deficiency  will  he  made  up  by  an  extra 
quantity  of  letterpress.  The  total  number  of  plates  will  be  200,  besides  a  frontispiece 
after  Michael  Angelo. 


THE  WORK  MAY  ALSO  BE  HAD  IN  SEPARATE  PORTIONS,  BOUND  IN  CLOTH,  AS  FOLLOWS 
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DR.  QUAIN’ S  ANATOMY.  Fifth  Edition.  Edited  by  Dr. 

Siiarpe'i  and  Mr.  Q,uain.  Illustrated  by  several  hundred  Engravings  on 
Wood.  2  vols.  8 vo.  (See  page  2.) 

Also  (for  a  short  time)  in  Three  Parts. 

Part  I.  13s.  |  Part  II.  14s.  j  Part  III.  s. 

MACLISE’S  MORPHOLOGICAL  STUDIES  IN  SEARCH 

OF  THE  ARCHETYPE  SKELETON  OF  VERTEBRATED  ANIMALS. 
Illustrated  in  54  Plates.  One  volume,  small  folio,  21.  12s.  6d.  (See  page  3.) 


MATERIA  MEDICA. 


BALLARD  AND  GARROD’S  ELEMENTS  OE  MATERIA 

MEDICA  AND  THERAPEUTICS.  One  volume  8vo,  with  Diagrams  on 
Wood.  12s.  cloth. 

“Asa  manual  for  students,  it  is  the  best  that  has  yet  appeared,  and  will  be  found  to 
contain  much  matter  well  worthy  of  perusal  by  the  practitioner.”— Banking's  Report. 
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PHYSIOLOGY. 

MULLER/ S  ELEMENTS  OE  PHYSIOLOGY.  Translated,  with 

Notes,  by  William  Baly,  M.D.  Steel  Plates  and  very  numerous  En¬ 
gravings  on  Wood.  2  thick  vols.  8vo.  20s.  each. 

“  We  do,  however,  recommend  it  very  strongly,  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  it  will  supersede  all  other  works  as  a  Text  Book  for  Lectures,  and  one  of  reference  for 
students.  It  steers  a  middle  course  between  the  superficial  brevity  of  many  of  our 
modern  works,  and  the  pleonastic  and  metaphysical  jargon  of  Burdaeh.” — Med.-Chir. 
Review,  April,  1838. 

RECENT  ADVANCES  IN  THE  PHYSIOLOGY  OP  MO¬ 
TION,  THE  SENSES,  GENERATION  AND  DEVELOPMENT.  By 
William  Baly,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Physician  to  Milbank  Prison,  and  W.  S. 
Kirkes,  M.D.  ;  being  a  Supplement  to  the  Second  Volume  of  Professor 
Muller’s  Elements  of  Physiology.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  8vo. 
(Now  ready.) 


MEDICINE. 

MURPHY’S  (PROFESSOR)  LECTURES  ON  NATURAL 

AND  DIFFICULT  PARTURITION.  One  volume  8vo,  with  numerous 
Engravings  on  Wood.  9s.  cloth. 

“  The  whole  of  these  Lectures,  which  refer  to  difficult  and  laborious  labours,  and  to 
the  application  of  instruments,  will  be  found  of  the  very  greatest  value.” — Lancet. 

CHLOROFORM  IN  THE  PRACTICE  OF  MIDWIFERY. 

By  Edward  W.  Murphy,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Midwifery  in  Univer¬ 
sity  College,  London.  8vo.  Is.  (Free  by  post,  Is.  4 cl.) 

DR.  DAVID  D.  DAVISES  ELEMENTS  OF  OBSTETRIC  ME¬ 
DICINE.  Second  Edition.  With  a  4to  Volume  containing  all  the  Plates  of 
the  original  4to  Edition.  11.  Is.  6d.  cloth. 

WALSHE  ON  THE  NATURE  AND  TREATMENT  OF 

CANCER.  One  vol.  8vo,  with  Illustrations.  16s. 

“  The  chapter  upon  this  most  important  subject  (Treatment)  is  very  full  and  com¬ 
plete.  Dr.  Walshe  has  taken  great  pains  to  examine  the  alleged  virtues  of  ahnost  every 
remedy  and  of  every  plan  of  medication  that  has  been  proposed.”- — Medico-Chir.  Review. 

WALSHE  ON  THE  PHYSICAL  DIAGNOSIS  OF  DISEASES 

OF  THE  LUNGS.  Foolscap  8vo.  6s.  6d.  cloth. 

“  The  treatise  is  one  of  extraordinary  merit.  Indeed  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that 
there  exists  in  no  language  any  work  on  the  Physical  Diagnosis  of  the  Diseases  of  the 
Lungs,  suited  for  students,  so  clear  and  precise,  and  at  the  same  time  so  comprehensive 
and  practical,  as  this.” — British  and  Foreign  Medical  Review. 

DR.  BENCE  JONES’S  APPLICATION  OF  LIEBIG’S  PHY¬ 
SIOLOGY  TO  THE  PREVENTION  AND  CURE  OF  GRAVEL,  CAL¬ 
CULUS,  AND  GOUT.  8vo.  6s. 

DAYIS  (DR.  DAYID  D.)  ON  ACUTE  HYDROCEPHALUS. 

8vo.  9s.  6d. 

ALLEN  ON  THE  CLASSIFICATION  OF  THE  INSANE. 

8vo.  6s. 
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Copies  have  been  subscribed  for,  and  delivered.  Gentlemen  intending  to  subscribe 
for  the  remaining  Copies  are  requested  to  favour  the  Publishers  with  their  names  as 
soon  as  possible,  either  direct  or  through  their  respective  Booksellers. 
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